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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Thursday, January 21, 1971 


The 21st day of January being the day 
prescribed by Public Law No. 643, 91st 
Congress, second session, for the meeting 
of the first session of the 92d Congress, 
the Senate assembled in its Chamber at 
the Capitol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT called the 
Senate to order at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who has made and pre- 
served us a nation, we thank Thee for 
Thy providential care over us in times 
past. We rejoice in Thy truth which has 
instructed us, in Thy love which has en- 
folded us, and in Thy pervading spirit 
which has strengthened and inspired us. 

O Lord, give Thy grace and wisdom to 
erl who serve in the Government of this 
Nation. May the new Congress in this 
new year lay hold upon the fresh oppor- 
tunities for generating constructive pro- 
grams and for bringing to all the spirit of 
reconciliation and concord. Endow all 
who serve Thee in this place with nobility 
of character, a fervent patriotism, and 
the spirit of the servant. Be especially 
near to those who in this Chamber as- 
sume solemn vows to serve Thee and the 
people of this land that in days to come 
they may go from strength to strength. 

And finally, Thou God of our fathers 
and our God, make this Nation not only 
a citadel of material strength and mili- 
tary might but a great bastion of moral 
and spiritual power for the welfare of all 
mankind, 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


ELECTION CERTIFICATES AND 
CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the credentials of 
33 Senators elected for 6-year terms be- 
ginning January 3, 1971. 

All certificates, the Chair is advised, 
are in the form suggested by the Senate, 
except the ones from Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts which use the word “Com- 
monwealth” instead of “State,” and five 
others in various State forms. 

If there be no objection, the reading 
of the 28 certificates in the form rec- 
ommended by the Senate will be waived 
and they will be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cates and credentials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Må. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, J. Glenn Beall, Jr. was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Maryland a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for a term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Marvin Mandel, and our seal hereto affixed 
at the City of Annapolis, this Ist day of De- 
cember, in the Year of Our Lord, One Thou- 
sand, Nine Hundred and Seventy. 

MARVIN MANDEL, 
Governor. 
Briar Lee IIT, 
Secretary of State. 
AUSTIN, Tex. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3d day of 
November, 1970 Lloyd Bentsen was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Texas a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January, nineteen hundred and 
seventy-one. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor of 
Texas, and our seal hereto affixed at Austin, 
Texas, this the 20th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 


seventy. 
PRESTON SMITH, 
Governor of Tezas. 
By the Governor: 
Martin Diss, JT., 
Secretary of State. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, William E. Brock, III, was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Tennessee a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1970. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Bu- 
ford Ellington, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Nashville, this 25th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1970. 

BUFORD ELLINGTON, 
Governor. 
Jor C. Carr, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE or New YORK, 
Ezecutive Chamber. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
Untrep STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, 1970, James L. Buckley was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of New York a Senator from said State to 


represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the third day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Albany this twenty-eighth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy. 

By the Governor: 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 
JOHN P. LOMENZO, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Executive Office. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, the honorable Quentin N. 
Burdick was duly chosen by the qualified 
electors of the State of North Dakota a 
Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the 3rd 
day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Wil- 
liam L. Guy, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Bismarck this 17th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1970. 

By the Governor: 

Wum L. Guy, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
BEN METER, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, Robert C. Byrd was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of West Virginia a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Arch 
A. Moore, Jr., and our seal hereto affixed at 
Charleston, West Virginia, this 29th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1970. 

By the governor: 

ARCH A. Moores, Jr., 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November. nineteen hundred and seventy 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. was duly chosen by the 
qualified electors of the State of Virginia 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the third 
day of January, nineteen hundred and 
seventy-one. 
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In testimony whereof the Governor of Vir- 
ginia hath hereunto signed his name and 
affixed the Lesser Seal of the Commonwealth 
at Richmond this 23rd day of November in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
@ted and seventy and in the one hundred 
and ninety-fifth year of the Commonwealth. 

By the Governor: 

Lrywoop HOLTON, 
Governor, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, A.D., 1970, Lawton Chiles was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Florida, a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, A.D., 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Claude R. Kirk, Jr., and our Seal hereto 
affixed at Tallahassee, this twelfth day of 
November, A.D., 1970. 

By the Governor: 

CLAUDE R. Kg, Jr., 
Governor. 
TOM ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 
HONOLULU, HAWAN. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, 1970, Hiram L. Fong was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Hawaii a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor John 
A. Burns, and our seal hereto affixed at the 


State Capitol this fourth day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1970. 
By the Governor: 


JOHN A. BURNS, 
Governor. 

THOMAS P. GILL, 

Lieutenant Governor. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Executive Office. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, 1970, Philip A. Hart was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Michigan a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, begin- 
ning on the third day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor, Wil- 
liam G. Milliken, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Lansing this tenth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1970. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
Governor. 
JAMES M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, Roman L. Hruska (R), was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
Statė of Nebraska a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the third day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor Nor- 
bert T. Tiemann, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Lincoln this 30th day of November in the 
year of our Lord, 1970. 

NORBERT T. TIEMANN, 
Governor. 
FRANK MARSH, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, Hubert H. Humphrey was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Minnesota a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1970. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Har- 
old LeVander, and our seal hereto affixed at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, this 30th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1970, 

By the Governor: 

HAROLD LEVANDER, 
Governor. 
JOSEPH L, DONOVAN, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Office of the Governor. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, nineteen hundred and seventy, 
Henry M. Jackson was duly chosen by the 
qualified electors of the State of Washington 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, beginning on the third 
day of January, ninteen hundred and seven- 
ty-one. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the State of 
Washington to be affixed at Olympia this 
twenty-third day of December, A.D. nineteen 
hundred and seventy. 

By the Governor: 


Secretary of State. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, nineteen hundred and seventy, 
Edward M. Kennedy was duly chosen by the 
qualified electors of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts a Senator from said Common- 
wealth to represent said Commonwealth in 
the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years, beginning on the third day of 
January, nineteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Witness: His Honor the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Our Acting Governor, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Boston, this second day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of Our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 

By His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
Acting Governor: 

FraNcis DARGENT, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
STATE oF MONTANA, 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, 1970, Mike Mansfield was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Montana a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor For- 
rest H. Anderson, and our seal hereto affixed 
at the Capital, Helena, Montana, this eight- 
eenth day of November, in the year of our 
lord 1970. 

By the governor: 

FORREST H. ANDERSON, 
Governor. 
FRANK MURRAY, 
Secretary of State. 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, Gale McGee was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of Wyo- 
ming a Senator from said state to represent 
said state in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
8rd day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor Stan- 
ley K. Hathaway, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, this 3rd day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1970. 

STANLEY K. HATHAWAY, 
Governor. 
THYSEN THOMASON, 
Secretary of State. 
SANTA Fe, N. MEX. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3d day of 
November, 1970, Joseph M. Montoya was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of New Mexico a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor David 
F. Cargo, and our seal hereto affixed at Santa 
Fe, N.M., this 18th day of Nov., in the year 
of our Lord 1970. 

By the governor: 

Davin F. CARGO, 
Governor. 
ERNESTINE D., EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF UTAH, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the Third day of 
November, Nineteen Hundred and Seventy, 
Frank E. Moss was duly chosen by the quali- 
fied electors of the State of Utah a Senator 
from said State to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term 
of six years, beginning on the Fourth day of 
January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Salt Lake City, Utah 
this First day of December, in the year of our 
Lord 1970. 

CALVIN L. RAMPTON, 
Governor. 
CLYDE L, MILLER, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Ezecutive Chamber, Providence. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, 1970, John O. Pastore was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Rhode Island a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the third day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, 
Frank Licht, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Providence this twelfth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1970. 

By the governor: 

FRANK LICHT, 
Governor. 
STATE OF VERMONT. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November 1970 Winston L. Prouty was duly 
chosen by the qualified Electors of the State 
of Vermont a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
Deane C. Davis and our seal hereto affixed at 
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Montpelier, Vermont, this 17th day of Novem- 
ber in the year of Our Lord 1970. 
Deane C. Davis, 
Governor. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the Third day 
of November, nineteen hundred and seventy, 
William Proxmire was duly chosen by the 
qualified electors of the State of Wisconsin 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years, commencing on the 
Third day of January, A.D., 1971. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal of 
the State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done 
at the Capitol, in the City of Madison, this 
23rd day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy. 

JACK B. OLSON, 
} Acting Governor. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Governors Office. 
To the PREDIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November 1970, Hugh Scott was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania a Senator from said 
Commonwealth to represent said Common- 
wealth in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
3rd day of January 1971. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the Commonwealth, at the City of Harris- 
burg, this twenty-fifth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and ninety-fifth. 

RAYMOND P., SHAFER, 
Governor. 
MISSISSIPPI EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, A.D., 1970, John C. Stennis was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Mississippi a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the 3d day of January, 
1971. 

Witness: 


His excellency our governor 

John Bell Williams, and our seal hereto 

affixed at Jackson, this 9th day of Novem- 

ber, in the year of our Lord, 1970. 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 


STATE oF MISSOURI, 
Executive Office. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the Third day 
of November, 1970, Stuart Symington was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Missouri a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3d of January, 1971. 

Witness: His excellency, our governor War- 
ren E. Hearnes, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, this Fifteenth 
day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1970. 

By the governor: 

WARREN E. HEARNES, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

JAMES C. KIRKPATRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF OHIO. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day 
of November, 1970, Robert Taft, Jr. was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Ohio a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the third day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
James A. Rhodes, and our Seal hereto affixed 
at Columbus, Ohio, this Eleventh day of 
December, in the year of Our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES A, RHODES, 
Governor. 
TED W. Brown, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day 
of November, 1970, John V. Tunney was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of California as Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, be- 
ginning on the 3rd day of January, 1971. 

In Witness Whereof, I have set my hand 
and caused the Great Seal of the State of 
California to be affixed hereto this 22nd day 
of December, 1970. 

RONALD REAGAN, 
Governor, 
Attest: 
H. P. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the third day of 
November, nineteen hundred and seventy, 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., was duly chosen by 
the qualified electors of the State of Con- 
necticut a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the third day of January, nineteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
John Dempsey, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Hartford, this twenty-fifth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and seventy. 

JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 

ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of the State. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 3rd day of 
November, 1970, Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of New Jersey a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six years, 
beginning on the 3rd day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
William T. Cahill, and our Seal hereto affixed 
at Trenton, this 1st day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1970. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM T. CAHILL, 
Governor. 
PAUL J. SHERWIN, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair di- 


rects the clerk to read the five certif- 
icates in accordance with the forms of 
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the States from which they came, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing five certificates: 

STATE OF NEVADA, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that at a general elec- 
tion held in the State of Nevada on Tues- 
day, the third day of November, nineteen 
hundred and seventy, Howard W. Cannon 
was duly elected by the qualified electors of 
the State of Nevada a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, be- 
ginning on the third day of January, nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-one, having re- 
ceived the highest number of votes cast for 
said office at said election, as appears by the 
certificate of the duly constituted and quali- 
fied Board of Canvassers now on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State at Carson 
City, Nevada. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Great Seal of 
State to be affixed at Carson City, this tenth 
day of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy. 

By the Governor: 

PAUL LAXALT, 

Governor. 
JOHN KOONTZ, 

Secretary of State. 
STATE OF ARIZONA, 

Office of the Secretary. 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

I, Wesley Bolin, Secretary of State do 
hereby certify that on the 3rd day of Novem- 
ber, 1970, Paul Fannin was duly chosen by 
the qualified electors of the State of Arizona 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
3rd day of January, 1971. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 

JACK WILLIAMS, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the Great Seal of the State 
of Arizona. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 
27th day of November A.D. 1970. 

WESLEY BOLIND, 
Secretary of State. 


Tue STATE OF INDIANA, 
Office of the Governor. 
To all who shall see these presents, Greetings: 

Know ye, that R. Vance Hartke, having 
been duly elected to the office of United 
States Senator within and for the State of 
Indiana, I therefore in the name and by the 
authority of the State of Indiana do hereby 
commission him United States Senator, State 
of Indiana, and do authorize and empower 
him to execute and fulfill the duties of that 
office according to law. To have and to hold 
the said office with all the rights and emolu- 
ments thereto legally pertaining for his elec- 
tive term and until his successor shall have 
been duly elected and qualified. 

In testimony whereof, I hereto set my 
hand and cause to be affixed the Great Seal 
of State. Done at the City of Indianapolis, 
this 3rd day of December in the year of our 
Lord 1970 and of the Independence of the 
United States. 

By the Governor: 

Epcar D. WHITCOMB, 
Larry CONRAD, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE oF MAINE. 
To all who shall see these Presents, Greetings: 

Know ye, that Edmund S. Muskie of Water- 
ville, in the County of Kennebec, on the 
third day of November, in the year of our 
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Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Sey- 
enty, was chosen by the electors of this State, 
a United States Senator to represent the 
State of Maine in the United States Senate, 
for the term of six years, beginning on the 
third day of January, nineteen hundred and 
seventy-one. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
Seal of State to be hereunto affixed. Given 
under my hand at Augusta, the eighteenth 
day of November in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy, and in 
the one hundred and ninety-fifth year of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America. 

By the Governor: 

JOSEPH T. EDGAR, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF DELAWARE. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

Be it known, An election was held in the 
State of Delaware, on Tuesday, the third day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy that 
being the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day in said month, in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Laws 
of the State of Delaware, in that behalf, for 
the election of a Senator for the people of 
the said State, in the Senate of the United 
States 

Whereas, The official certificates or returns 
of the said election, held in the several coun- 
ties of the said State, in due manner made 
out, signed and executed, have been delivered 
to me according to the laws of the said State, 
by the Superior Court of the said counties; 
and having examined said returns, and enu- 
merated and ascertained the number of votes 
for each and every candidate or person voted 
for, for such Senator, I have found William 
V. Roth, Jr. to be the person highest in vote, 
and therefore duly elected Senator of and for 
the said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the Constitutional term to com- 
mence at noon on the third day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and Seventy-One 

I, Russell W. Peterson Governor, do, there- 
fore, according to the form of the Act of the 
General Assembly of the said State and of 
the Act of Congress of the United States, in 
such case made and provided, declare the 
said William V. Roth, Jr. the person highest 
in vote at the election aforesaid, and there- 
fore duly and legally elected Senator of and 
for the said State of Delaware in the Senate 
of the United States, for the Constitutional 
term to commence at noon on the third day 
of January in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-one 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the said State, in obedience to the said 
Act of the General Assembly and of the said 
Act of Congress, at Dover, the 27th day of 
November in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy and in the 
year of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and ninety-fifth 

By the Governor: 


Secretary of State. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators 
to be sworn in will present themselves 
at the desk in groups of four, as their 
names are called by the clerk in alpha- 
betical order. 

The clerk will call the names. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Brock, 
and Mr. BUCKLEY. 

These Senators, 


escorted by Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. Tower, Mr. Baker, and Mr. 


Javits, respectively, advanced to the desk 
of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President; and they severally 
subscribed to the oath in the official oath 
book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Burpick, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, and Mr. 
CANNON. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. YOUNG, 
of North Dakota, Mr. Sponc, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. BIBLE, respectively, ad- 
vanced to the desk of the Vice President; 
the oath prescribed by law was admin- 
istered to them by the Vice President; 
and they severally subscribed to the oath 
in the official oath book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. CHILES, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fone, and 
Mr. HART. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Gur- 
NEY, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. ALLoTT, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President; and they severally 
subscribed to the oath in the official oath 
book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUMPH- 
REY, and Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the oath may be 
administered to Mr. HARTKE, of Indiana, 
without prejudice to the outcome of an 
appeal pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and without prej- 
udice to the outcome of any recount that 
the Supreme Court might order; and I 
further ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter setting forth the details be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
January 15, 1971. 
Re statement on status of Roudebush vs, 
Hartke contest for U.S. Senate in In- 
diana. 
Senator Cart CURTIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: Following the tabulation 
of votes cast for the United States Senate 
race on November 3, 1970, the unofficial tabu- 
lation indicated that out of more than 1.7 
million yotes, Senator Hartke was the leader 
by 4,283 votes. 

Information obtained from various coun- 
ties throughout the State of Indiana indi- 
cated that there may have been a large num- 
ber of erroneous votes cast. Congressman 
Roudebush pursued the remedy set out by 
Indiana Statute (Burns Indiana Statutes 
29-6401) and requested his right to a re- 
count in eleven Indiana Counties. Senator 
Hartke filed motions to dismiss the Recount 
petitions in each of the eleven counties, on 
the premise that a recount is in violation of 
Article I, Section 5, of the United States 
Constitution. 

Congressman Roudebush filed motions in 
opposition to the motions to dismiss. The 
first two courts to hear the motions to dis- 
miss (a Republican Judge in Marion County 
and a Democrat Judge in Lake County) found 
in favor of Roudebush and ordered the re- 
count to begin. 

Senator Hartke then went to the Federal 
Courts (U.S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, Cause No. IP 70-C—694) 
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asking for injunctive relief. Judge S. Hugh 
Dillin granted an interlocutory injunction 
preventing the recount from proceeding. A 
three Judge panel was named (two Demo- 
crats-one Republican) and a hearing held 
on December 17, 1970. The Federal 3 Judge 
panel, by a 2 to 1 vote, issued a restraining 
order preventing the recount. The Attorney 
General of Indiana had also op; the re- 
straining order on behalf of the citizens of 
Indiana. 

Both the Attorney General of Indiana and 
Congressman Roudebush petitioned the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to stay 
the injunction pending appeal. Justice Thur- 
good Marshall refused both petitions. Sena- 
tor Hartke’s answer to the above petitions 
was that to stay the injunction would do 
him irreparable harm. 

A full appeal has now been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
case is pending and waiting the filing of 
pleadings by Senator Hartke. It is our con- 
tention that the election is not over until 
we have a recount, or the Supreme Court 
tells us that we cannot have a recount. The 
other factor would be the unconditional seat- 
ing of Senator Hartke. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Jurisdictional 
statement filed with the Supreme Court. It 
sets out the Indiana Statute pertaining to re- 
count. The Indiana Statute does not question 
the Senate’s right to judge the qualifications 
of its members, nor is the Judiciary attempt- 
ing to meddle in legislative affairs. A re- 
count is a ministerial function only—to make 
sure the vote count is correct. It would be 
difficult for the Senate to judge the election 
returns, if a recount is not conducted. 

For all of the above reasons, we are hope- 
ful that if Senator Hartke is seated, it will 
be conditioned upon the outcome of the 
appeal pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the recount, should we be 
allowed to conduct it. It is our belief that 
Congressman Roudebush was elected on No- 
vember 3, 1970, and that a recount will verify 
his election as U.S. Senator. 

Thank you for all of your assistance in 
this matter. Should you have any further 
questions, please call me. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon K. Durnin, 
Campaign Coordinator 


These Senators, escorted by Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. MonpaLe, and Mr. 
Inouye, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President; and they severally 
a to the oath in the official oath 
book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
McGee, and Mr. MONTOYA. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. HANSEN, and 
Mr. ANDERSON, respectively, advanced to 
the desk of the Vice President; the oath 
prescribed by law was administered to 
them by the Vice President; and they 
severally subscribed to the oath in the 
official oath book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. Pastore, 
and Mr. PROUTY. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mrs. SmirH, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
AIKEN, respectively, advanced to the desk 
of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President; and they severally 
subscribed to the oath in the official oath 
book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Proxmire, Mr. ROTH, Mr, Scort, 
and Mr. STENNIS. 
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These Senators, escorted by Mr. NEL- 
son, Mr. Boccs, Mr. ScHWEIKER, and Mr. 
EASTLAND, respectively, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President; and they severally 
subscribed to the oath in the official oath 
book. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr, Tarr, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. Saxse, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, and Mr. Case, respectively, ad- 
vanced to the desk of the Vice President; 
the oath prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President; and 
they severally subscribed to the oath in 
the official oath book. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


[No. 1 Leg.] 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 


Montoya 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MaGcnuson) is necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RussELL) is absent because 
of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—John Sparkman and James 
B. Allen. 

Alaska.—Ted Stevens and Mike Gravel. 

Arizona.—Paul J. Fannin and Barry 
Goldwater. 

Arkansas.—John L. McClellan and J. 
W. Fulbright. 

California.—Alan Cranston and John 
V. Tunney. 


Colorado—Gordon Allott and Peter 
H. Dominick. 

Connecticut—Abraham Ribicoff and 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 

Delaware—J. Caleb Boggs and Wil- 
liam V. Roth, Jr. 

Florida.—Edward J. Gurney and Law- 
ton Chiles. 

Georgia.—Richard B. Russell and 
Herman E. Talmadge. 

Hawaii—Hiram L. Fong and Daniel 
K. Inouye. 

Idaho—Frank Church and Len B. 
Jordan. 

Illinois. —Charles H, Percy and Adlai 
E. Stevenson III. 

Indiana—Vance Hartke and Birch 
Bayh. 

Iowa.—Jack Miller and Harold E. 
Hughes. 

Kansas.—James B. Pearson and Robert 
Dole. 

Kentucky.—John Sherman Cooper and 
Marlow W. Cook. 

Louisiana.—Allen J. Ellender and Rus- 
sel B. Long. 

Maine—Margaret Chase Smith and 
Edmund S. Muskie. 

Maryland.—Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 
and J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 

Massachusetts Edward M. Kennedy 
and Edward W. Brooke. 

Michigan—Philip A. Hart and Rob- 
ert P. Griffin. 

Minnesota.—Walter F. Mondale and 
Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Mississippi—James O. Eastland and 
John C. Stennis. 

Missouri—Stuart Symington 
Thomas F. Eagleton. 

Montana—Mike Mansfield and Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska—Roman L. Hruska and 
Carl T. Curtis. 

Nevada. —Alan Bible and Howard W. 
Cannon. 

New Hampshire—Norris Cotton and 
Thomas J. McIntyre. 

New Jersey.—Clifford P. Case and Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. 

New Mezico.—Clinton P. Anderson 
and Joseph M. Montoya. 

New York.—Jacob K. Javits and James 
L. Buckley. 

North Carolina—Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
and B. Everett Jordan. 

North Dakota.—Milton R. Young and 
Quentin N. Burdick. 

Ohio.—William B. Saxbe and Robert 
Taft, Jr. 

Oklahoma.—Fred R. Harris and Henry 
Bellmon. 

Oregon.—Mark O. Hatfield and Robert 
W. Packwood. 
Pennsylvania—Hugh Scott and Rich- 
ard S. Schweiker. 

Rhode Island——John O. Pastore and 
Claiborne Pell. 

South Carolina—Strom Thurmond 
and Ernest F. Hollings. 

South Dakota.—Karl E. Mundt and 
George McGovern. 

Tennessee.—Howard H. Baker, Jr. and 
Bill Brock. 

Texas.—John G. Tower and Lloyd 
Bentsen. 

Utah.—Wallace F. Bennett and Frank 
E. Moss. 

Vermont.—George D. Aiken and Wins- 
ton L. Prouty. 


and 
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Virginia —Harry F. Byrd, Jr. and Wil- 
liam B. Spong, Jr. 

Washington.—Warren G. Magnuson 
and Henry M. Jackson. 

West Virginia—Jennings Randolph 
and Robert C. Byrd. 

Wisconsin.—William Proxmire and 
Gaylord Nelson. 

Wyoming.—Gale W. McGee and Clif- 
ford P. Hansen. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 1), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to join such committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to 
wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of each 
House is assembled and that the Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he 
may be pleased to make. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance 
with the resolution, the Chair appoints 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), and the mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott), as members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 2), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum 
of the Senate is assembled and that the Sen- 
ate is ready to proceed to business, 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 3), 
which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


THE ELECTION OF SENATOR 
HARTKE 


(Subsequently, on January 22, 1971, 
Mr. Bayn made the following statement, 
which by unanimous consent was ordered 
to be printed in the Record at this point.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, during the 
swearing-in ceremonies in this body yes- 
terday, the able junior Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) rose to ask that 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the senior Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) be sworn in “without prejudice” 
to a lawsuit pending in the US. Su- 
preme Court. And Mr. Curtis further 
asked that a letter, in his words “set- 
ting forth the details,” be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

As to Senator Curtis’ “without pre- 
judice” request, let me point out that 
examination of the guiding precedents 
for such requests reveals unambiguously 
that they are without meaning or force 
of law. The plain fact is, all of us are 
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sworn in without prejudice to any subse- 
quent contest which any of our oppon- 
ents might raise at any time during our 
term of office. There is no statute of 
limitations on the filing of a contest, 
and nothing in the taking of the oath 
precludes such filing subsequent thereto. 

The writer of the letter which Senator 
Curtis placed in the Recorp does not 
understand this. He speaks of “condi- 
tional” as against “unconditional” oaths. 
But there is no such thing as a “condi- 
tional” oath of office for a U.S. Senator. 
There is one, and only one, oath, and 
we have all taken it in identical form, 
and it confers upon each of us identically 
the same privileges and prerogatives. 
The precedents I shall shortly quote 
make this point abundantly clear. 

It is also worth noting, Mr. President, 
that Senator HarTKe’s opponent has 
failed to avail himself of the appropriate 
remedy for whatever complaint he might 
haye concerning the election. Eighty 
days have elapsed since that election, 
but the Senate itself has yet to receive 
a petition of contest or even a request 
for a recount. Surely, that is a curious 
omission on the part of an aspirant to 
membership in this body. 

In addition, the letter inserted in yes- 
terday’s Recor is less than candid about 
other aspects of the legal contest to 
date—most notably in its failure to men- 
tion that the Chief Justice of the United 
States and not only Mr. Justice Marshall 
turned down a petition for an inter- 
locutory decree to vacate the injunction 
granted by the U.S. district court. Sim- 
ilarly disingenous is the letterwriter’s 
contention that a recount conducted by 
Indiana County courts is a ministerial 
function only. The opinion of the dis- 
trict court is highly instructive on this 
and many other points, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that relevant excerpts 
from that opinion be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BAYH. Now, Mr. President, with 
reference to the request by the junior 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) 
that my distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
be sworn in without prejudice, I think 
it would be instructive for the Senate to 
take note of the guiding precedents for 
this sort of request. In the judgment of 
no less an authority than the late revered 
“Mr. Republican,” former Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio, the words “without 
prejudice” mean absolutely nothing; “it 
is,” said Senator Taft, “wholly unneces- 
sary to make such a statement.” 

The most recent precedent upon 
which that language is based occurred in 
1953 involving the swearing in of Sena- 
tors Chavez of New Mexico and Langer 
of North Dakota. The then majority 
leader, Senator Taft of Ohio, said: 

My own view is that these Senators should 
be permitted to take the oath and be seated. 
It is my further view that the oath is taken 
without prejudice to the right of anyone 
contesting the seat to proceed with the con- 
test, and without prejudice to the right of 
anyone protesting or asking for expulsion 
from the Senate to proceed . . 


Therefore, I ask that these Senators be 
allowed to take the oath as I have said, 
without prejudice. I understand that such 
would be the case anyway, regardless of any 
statement which I might make. (Emphasis 
added) 


Thereafter the Vice President made 
the following comment: 


No statement on the part of any Senator 
is necessary. If a Senator elect takes the 
oath, he becomes a Senator and remains a 
Senator unless he is relieved of his duties by 
some action of the Senate. 


Moments later the following colloquy 
took place: 

Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, I should like 
to know the significance of the term “with- 
out prejudice.” I should like to know the 
difference between a full oath and an oath 
which is taken without prejudice. 

Mr. Tarr. My own opinion is that there 
is no difference. 
* s +. kd * 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have been told 
that when the stipulation “without preju- 
dice” is injected into the taking of the oath, 
at a later time, when a vote is taken upon 
the qualifications of the particular Senator, 
he may be ousted by majority vote, whereas 
if that stipulation is not entered at the time 
he takes the oath, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired to oust him, in a case involving any 
question of character or other qualifications. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Tarr. My own opinion, after consulta- 
tion with the Parliamentarian, is that noth- 
ing which I or any other Senator may say 
today in using the words “without preju- 
dice” makes the slightest difference, unless 
the Senate takes some action. When a man 
takes the oath he becomes a Senator... 
So far as I know, it is wholly unnecessary to 
make such a statement. The law is the same 
anyway. If a Senator takes the oath, I do 
not believe that that fact changes the basis 
of the vote, or the percentage of the vote 
required, which is determined by the char- 
acter of the case, rather than by anything 
done at the time the oath is administered 


The conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing is, clearly, that all Senators are 
seated “without prejudice” since, first, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent a 
challenge to the validity of any Senator’s 
election at any time during his term of 
office; and, second, there is absolutely no 
distinction in law or custom between— 
in Senator Johnson’s words—‘a full oath 
and an oath which is taken without prej- 
udice.” 

Exuistr 1 
[U.S. District Court, Southern District of 
Indiana, Indianapolis Division, No. IP 
70-—C-694] 
OPINION 
(Vance Hartke, Plaintiff, vs. Richard L. 

Roudebush, Samuel J. Walker, John R. 

Hammond, Duge Butler, Defendants, 

Theodore Sendak, Attorney General of 

Indiana, Intervening Defendant) 

This cause was heard before a three-judge 
District Court convened pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 
§ 2284, on plaintiff’s application for a pre- 
liminary injunction to enjoin the operation 
and enforcement of Chapter 54 of Title 29 
of the Indiana Election Code, Burns Ind. 
Stat. Ann. § 29-5401 through § 29-5417, upon 
the ground that the application and opera- 
tion of such statutes in respect to an election 
for the office of United States Senator is 
unconstitutional. 

At the general election of November 3, 
1970, the plaintiff, Vance Hartke, an incum- 


1 Congressional Record, 83d Congress, 1st 
session (1953), p. 7. 
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bent United States Senator for Indiana, and 
the defendant Richard L. Roudebush were 
opposing candidates for Hartke's office. The 
canvass reflected that Hartke received the 
highest number of votes cast for such office, 
and on November 16, 1970, the Secretary of 
State certified him to the Governor of In- 
diana as duly elected and the Goyernor, on 
December 3, 1970, gave to said candidate a 
certificate of his election, in the form re- 
quired by Burns Ind. Stat. Ann. § 29-5309.1 
The certificate has been filed with the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate. 

(Following are verbatim excerpts from the 
Court’s opinion: ) 

“On November 17, 1970, defendant Roude- 
bush filed in the Superior Court of Marion 
County, Indiana, a petition for a recount of 
the votes cast in selected precincts of Marion 
County, stating in said petition his desire to 
contest said election ... The Superior Cotrt 
of Marion County overruled a motion to dis- 
miss the petition, and proceeded to appoint 
- +. & recount commission .... relying upon 
the Indiana recount statute, Burns Ind. Stat. 
Ann. 29-5401-29-5417. ... 

“On December 3, 1970, plaintiff Hartke 
brought this action to enjoin the defendant 
recount commission from proceeding with 
the recount in Marion County, and to enjoin 
the defendant Roudebush generally from 
taking further action to obtain a recount in 
the other counties in which his recount 
petitions were filed. . . 

“Regardless of the position taken, all par- 
ties agree as to the supremacy of the Senate 
itself to make the final determination as to 
the winner of the recent election. . . 

“The great weight of authority supports 
plaintiff's position that court proceedings for 
recount or contest with regard to an elec- 
tion . .. for United States Senator are un- 
constitutional, as in conflict with Article 1, 
Section 5, whether brought in state or fed- 
eral court... 

4 . the Supreme Court of Indiana has 
had occasion to speak three times in the past 
twenty years on the subject of legislative re- 
counts, attempted under the statute here 
involved ... 

“. .. and in each case the Supreme Court 
of Indiana issued a writ of prohibition re- 
straining the court from proceeding with the 
recount on the ground that it was constitu- 
tionally impermissible in the light of Article 
4, Section 10 (of the Indiana Constitution.) 

“If, as cannot possibly be denied, it is 
unconstitutional under Indiana law for an 
Indiana Circuit or Superior Court to conduct 
a recount for the office of member of the 
General Assembly .. . , a fortiori it is mani- 
festly repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States for such a court to attempt to 
conduct a recount for the office of United 
States Senator... 

“The question involved here is one of fed- 
eral constitutional law, and the state statute 
involved is not of an uncertain nature. 
Neither is the state statute susceptible of 
limiting construction, because it has already 
been construed three times by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana and thrice held unconstitu- 
tional... 

“. . . It is essential to plaintiff's rights that 
the integrity of the ballots cast at such elec- 
tion be preserevd, i.e., that they be held in 
their original envelopes, with the seals intact, 
and that the integrity of the tally sheets, 
voting machines, and other paraphernalia of 


1 Section 29-5309. “The secretary of state 
as soon as he shall receive such certified 
statements, shall compare and estimate the 
yotes given for United States senator and for 
representative in congress, and certify to the 
governor the persons having the highest 
number of votes as duly elected; and the 
governer shall give to each of the persons 
returned to him as aforesaid a certificate of 
his election, sealed with the seal?” 
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the election likewise be preserved until such 
time as they may be called for by the Senate, 
so that no question may arise as to the char- 
acter of the evidence which the Senate will 
be called upon to judge. Plaintiff's rights will 
be irreparably harmed if such evidence is 
compromised, for which there can be no 
adequate remedy at law... Like Humpty 
Dumpty, the seals on the ballots cannot be 
put back together again, if once destroyed. 

“The respective motions to dismiss the ac- 
tion are therefore each denied, and a prelimi- 
nary injunction will issue forthwith, as 
prayed for by the plaintiff .. .” 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON A 
NOMINATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on next 
Monday, January 25, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will hold an 
open public hearing on the President’s 
nomination of the Honorable ROGERS 
C. B. Morton to be the Secretary of the 
Interior. The hearing will begin at 10 
a.m., in room 1202 of the New Senate Of- 
fice Building. The public is invited to 
attend and any Member of the Senate 
wishing to participate is welcome to do 
so. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Morton be placed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the biograph- 


ical sketch was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
Rocers C. B. MORTON 


Rogers Clark Ballard Morton, of Easton, 
Maryland; born September 19, 1914, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; son of David C. and Mary 
B. Morton; attended public schools and 
Woodberry Forest School, Orange, Virginia; 
graduated from Yale University, B.A., 1937; 
Ballard and Ballard Company, 1939-1951, 
President, 1947-51; Vice President, the Pills- 
bury Company, 1953-Jan. 1971; elected to the 
United States House of Representatives, 88th 
Congress, in 1962, and re-elected to the 
89th, 90th, 91st and 92nd Congresses; served 
on the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 1963-68; Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 1963-68; Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, 1967-68; Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 1969-present; Mem- 
ber of the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion, 1965-66 and the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Status of Puerto Rico, 1965-66; 
Member of Board of Visitors, United States 
Naval Academy, 1966-1970; Chairman, Re- 
publican National Committee, 1969-Jan. 
1971; Army veteran of World War II; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Board, Air Training Command, 
US. Air Force, 1958-63; married Anne Jones, 
1939; one son, David, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Anne McCance. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the usual practice, the 
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Senate concurring, no business will be 
transacted until after the President de- 
livers his state of the Union message to- 
morrow evening. 


DEFERRAL OF DEBATE ON RULES 
CHANGES UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that deliberation and 
debate on the question of amending the 
rules of the Senate be deferred until 
Monday next, and that this deferral 
shall not be prejudicial to the rights 
or the positions of any opponent or pro- 
ponent of any rules change, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 8 P.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 8 p.m. 
tomorrow evening, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1971, at 8 p.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 21, 1971 


This being the day fixed by the 20th 
amendment of the Constitution and Pub- 
lic Law 91-643 of the 91st Congress for 
the annual meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, the Members-elect of 
the House of Representatives of the 92d 
Congress met in their Hall, and at 12 
o’clock noon were called to order by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. W. Pat Jennings. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., prefaced his prayer with these 
words of Scripture: 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.—Psalms 33: 12. 

O God and father of us all, whose glory 
is in all the world and whose goodness 
lives in every heart, at the beginning of 
the 92d Congress, we pause in Thy pres- 
ence to lift our hearts unto Thee in 
prayer. Like our fathers we climb this 
holy hill of our national life and pray for 
clear minds, clean hands, and a creative 
faith as we face the grave responsibili- 
ties of this new year and accept the 
challenging tasks of this new Congress. 

We commend our Nation unto Thee 
that leaders and people being led by Thy 
spirit may courageously live through 
these difficult days and come to an era 
of enduring peace, lasting prosperity, 
and true brotherhood. 

Hear us as we reverently unite in 
offering unto Thee the prayer of our 
Lord: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
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give those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen, 

The CLERK. Representatives-elect to 
the 92d Congress, this is the day fixed 
by statute as prescribed by the 20th 
amendment of the Constitution for the 
meeting of the 92d Congress. 

As the law directs, the Clerk of the 
House has prepared the official roll of 
the Representatives-elect. 

Credentials for the 435 districts to be 
represented in the 92d Congress have 
been received and are now on file with 
the Clerk of the 91st Congress. 

The names of those persons whose cre- 
dentials show they were elected in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the several 
States and of the United States will be 
called; and as the roll is called, following 
the alphabetical order of the States, be- 
ginning with the State of Alabama, Rep- 
resentatives-elect will answer to their 
names to determine whether or not a 
quorum is present. 

The reading clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll by States and 
the following Representatives-elect an- 
swered to their names: 

[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 


Edwards, Jack Nichols 
Dickinson Flowers 
Andrews, Buchanan 
George W. Bevill 
ALASKA 
Begich (at large) 
ARIZONA 
Udall 


Jones, 
Robert E. 


Steiger, Sam 


ARKANSAS 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
CALIFORNIA 
Talcott 
Teague, 

Charles M. 
Waldie 
McFall 
Sisk 
Anderson, 

Glenn M, 
Mathias 
Holifield 
Smith, 

H. Allen 
Hawkins 
Corman 
Clawson, Del 

COLORADO 
Evans, 
Frank E. 


CONNECTICUT 


Giaimo 
McKinney 


DELAWARE 
duPont (at large) 
FLORIDA 


Haley 
Young, 
C. W. Bill 
Rogers, 
Paul G, 
Burke 


GEORGIA 
Thompson, 


Pryor, David 


Rousselot 
Wiggins 
Rees 
Goldwater 
Bell 
Danielson 
Roybal 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Pettis 
Hanna 
Schmitz 
Wilson, Bob 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 


Miller, 
George P. 
Edwards, Don 

Gubser 
McCloskey 


McKevitt Aspinall 


Brotzman 


Monagan 
Grasso 


Cotter 
Steele 


Pepper 
Fascell 


Sikes 

Fuqua 
Bennett 
Chappell, Jr. 
Frey 
Gibbons 


Stuckey 
Landrum 
Stephens 


Hagan 
Mathis 
Brinkley 
Blackburn 


Matsunaga 


McClure Hansen, Orval 


Conyers 
Esch 


Brown 
Hutchinson 


Riegle 


Quie 
Nelsen 
Frenzel 


Abernethy 
Whitten 


Clay 
Symington 


Sullivan 
Randall 


Shoup 


Thone 


Shriver 
KENTUCKY 
Snyder 


yser 
Reid, Ogden R. 
Dow 
Fish 
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Skubitz 


Perkins 


Byron 
Mitchell 
Gude, Gilbert 


Burlison 


Stratton 


McEwen 

Pirnie 

Robison, 
Howard W. 


p 
Smith, Henry P. 
Dulski 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mizell 
Preyer, 
Richardson 
Lennon 
Ruth 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Link, 
Arthur A. 


Jonas 
Broyhill 
Taylor 


Jones, 

Walter B. 
Fountain 
Henderson 
Gal 


Andrews, 
Mark 


Keating 
Clancy 
Whalen 
Latta 


RHODE ISLAND 
Tiernan 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mann 
Gettys 


McMillan 


Jones 
Kuykendall 


Burleson 
UTAH 
Lloyd 
VERMONT 
Stafford (at large) 


Wampler 
Broyhill 


Roncalio (at large) 


The CLERK. Is there anyone present 
who failed to respond to his or her name? 
The rollcall discloses that 428 Repre- 
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sentatives-elect have answered to their 
names, 
A quorum is present. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS BY THE CLERK 


The CLERK. The Clerk wishes to state 
that credentials are on file showing the 
election of the Honorable Jorce L Cér- 
DOVA as Resident Commissioner from the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for a term 
of 4 years beginning January 3, 1969. 

The Clerk also regrets to announce that 
there is a vacancy in the First District 
of South Carolina occasioned by the re- 
cent death of the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


The CLERK. The next order of business 
is the election of a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for the 92d Congress, 

Nominations are now in order. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Clerk, as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus, I 
am directed by the unanimous vote of 
that caucus to present for election to 
the office of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the 92d Congress 
the name of the Honorable Cart ALBERT, 
a Representative-elect from the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Clerk, 
as chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence and by authority, by direction, and 
by unanimous vote of the Republican 
conference, I nominate for Speaker of 
the House of Representatives the Honor- 
able GERALD R. Forp, a Representative- 
elect from the State of Michigan. 

The CLERK. The Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, & Representative-elect from the 
State of Oklahoma, and the Honorable 
GERALD R. Forp, a Representative-elect 
from the State of Michigan, have been 
placed in nomination. 

Are there further nominations? (After 
a pause.) There being no further nomi- 
nations, the Clerk will appoint tellers. 

The Clerk appoints the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays), the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Devine), the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN), 
and the gentlewoman from Illinois (Mrs. 
RED). 

Tellers will come forward and take 
their seats at the desk in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

The roll will now be called, and those 
responding to their names will indicate 
by surname the nominee of their choice. 

The reading clerk will call the roll. 

The tellers having taken their places, 
the House proceeded to vote for Speaker. 

The following is the result of the vote: 

[Roll No. 2] 
ALBERT 


Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 


Abbitt 
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Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hegan 

Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 


Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 


Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzol 


i 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 

Pike 


Forp, GERALD R. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshelman 
Findley 
Fish 


Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Goldwater 

ing 
Gross 
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Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Grover 


Heckler, Mass. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Horton 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Keating 
Keith 

Kemp 

King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lujan 
McClory 


Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 


Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Reid, Dl. 
Reid, N.Y. 


The CLERK. The tellers agree on their 
tallies. The total number of votes cast 
is 426, of which the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, of Oklahoma, received 250 and 
the Honorable GERALD R. Ford received 
176. 

Therefore, the Honorable CARL ALBERT, 
of Oklahoma, is the duly elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for the 
92d Congress, having received a majority 
of the votes cast. 

The Clerk appoints the following com- 
mittee to escort the Speaker-elect to the 
chair: the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Forp), the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Boccs), the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS), the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
STEED). 

The Doorkeeper announced the Speak- 
er-elect of the House of Representatives 
of the 92d Congress, who was escorted 
to the chair by the committee of escort. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues of the 92d Congress, I am 
very glad to see so many of you again— 
and so soon. 

It seems only yesterday that the 91st 
Congress adjourned. History may record 
this period as two Congresses connected 
by a long caucus. 

Seriously, I think all of us here sensed, 
as the last session ground interminably 
to a close, that we were somehow wit- 
nessing the end of an era. 

Today, we stand upon the threshold 
of a new era for the House of Representa- 
tives, which I love and our new Speaker 
loves and which I hope all of you will 
learn to love. 

A new era not only for this House, but 
also for our country, which we love even 
more than we do this body and more 
than we do our respective political par- 
ties. I do not pass judgment on the past, 
of which I have been a part and in which 
I take some pride. But I look to the fu- 
ture, and to the job we have to do—all 
of us together—here in this historic 
Chamber and in our districts at home. 

Thomas Jefferson saic that govern- 
ment is strongest of which every man 
feels himself a part. The only place where 
this is possible in our federal system is 
here in “the people’s House.” 
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We know this. But increasing numbers 
of our fellow citizens doubt it, or just 
plain do not believe it. Let us remember, 
above all else, exactly what we are—Rep- 
resentatives. Not representatives of the 
Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party or of this or that faction but of the 
people who sent us here to represent 
them. 

Milions of Americans must come to 
know, and to believe—better than they 
do now, that this is their House, that we 
are their strong advocates in the Na- 
tional Government, that this is their 
ready recourse for the redress of wrongs, 
their constant channel for constructive 
change, their entry into the so-called 
establishment. 

To make this even more true, and much 
more evident, is the task to which the 
new leadership on both sides of the aisle 
must dedicate themselves from this day 
forward, and to which I pledge myself 
without reservation. 

The mechanism by which the people’s 
House operates, by which the raw power 
of numerical majorities is effectively har- 
nessed for forward progress, is of course 
the two-party system. The Constitution 
says nothing about this. The two-party 
system has prevailed through most of 
our history because it has worked. We 
could have 10 or 12 parties in this body, 
as many parliaments have—and there 
are days when I imagine that we do. 

I firmly believe in the two-party sys- 
tem, even though it has just insured my 
fourth defeat for the office of Speaker. 

But again, it is not merely our duty 
to make this system work, but to con- 
vince the American people that it is the 
best way to serve their real needs, to 
make their voices heard. At this moment 
they are not wholly convinced. 

This proposition must be proved here 
in the people’s House. This is the pri- 
mary challenge before the 92d Con- 
gress. As the leader of the minority party 
here, as the loyal friend of a President 
who is himself a product of the Congress 
and of the two-party crucible, and as 
the proven collaborator with our new 
Speaker in all that strengthens and sus- 
tains our country’s essential interests, I 
pledge my best effort to this end. 

Now let me say a few words about our 
new Speaker, with whom I have enjoyed 
the closest personal harmony on and off 
the floor of this House for the past 6 
years and long before that. 

It is curious that whenever we inaugu- 
rate a new President—and only 36 Amer- 
icans have held this high office—we turn 
over the whole east front of the Capitol 
and we clear the length of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and we parade and dance and 
celebrate for several days. But when we 
elevate a new Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—and only 49 distin- 
guished Americans have occupied this 
chair—the second most important place 
in our Government—we content our- 
selves with a few simple speeches and a 
round or two of applause. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this will 
suffice to tell you of our pride in your 
succession and our prayers for your suc- 
cess. 
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A powerful former Speaker once de- 
clared that the best system of govern- 
ment is to have one party govern and 
the other party watch. 

Speaker Tom Reed may have been 
right, but the voters in their wisdom 
have decreed otherwise for the 92d Con- 
gress. And in any case he stopped short 
of the whole truth. We are going to be 
watching, Mr. Speaker; but we will also 
be working. We are going to work as 
hard as we can and win as many as we 
can. 

There have been many great Speakers 
in our past, from Maine to Missouri, 
from Pennsylvania and Kentucky, from 
Texas and Tennessee, and of course from 
Massachusetts. 

But until this hour there has never 
been a Speaker from Big Tussle, Okla. 

I am here to say that I like and admire 
the gentleman from Oklahoma who has 
just defeated me—I like Oklahoma it- 
self and I am especially fond of the 
wonderful songs everybody associates 
with Oklahoma from the musical com- 
edy by Rogers and Hammerstein. 

Why, only this morning while I was 
shaving I found myself singing: 

Oh what a beautiful morning, 

Oh what a beautiful day, 

With forty more votes in my pocket, 
Things would be going my way! 


Well that is enough of my singing. I 
just wanted to make the point, Mr. 
Speaker, that any political office is tem- 
porary. 

The only trouble is, when it comes to 
the speakership, I have learned that 
“Its a Long, Long Way to Temporary.” 

I cannot begin to enumerate all of our 
new Speaker’s many achievements. We 
know he has been a champion debater 
since boyhood, a Rhodes scholar who 
turned out OK, a tireless and effective 
legislator and a formidable floor leader. 
It is really a relief to know he will now 
be preoccupied with parliamentary mat- 
ters. 

But I have read in the papers that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is thinking 
about new ways to present the case for 
the Democrats during the next 2 years, 
perhaps teaming up on television with the 
majority leader of the other body in 
something like the “Carl and Mike 
Show.” 

To show how sincere I am in my pledge 
of cooperation, Mr. Speaker, I stand 
ready to offer you all my old files from 
the “Ev and Jerry Show.” 

Confidentially, you may be able to 
use some of this splendid material with- 
out changing a word. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of all the mi- 
nority Members of the House, I con- 
gratulate you and express our confidence 
that you will cherish the great tradi- 
tions of the House and be the guardian of 
the rights of all its Members. 

The speakership comes as a combina- 
tion of the respect and friendship of your 
colleagues and the national fortunes of 
your party. I sincerely hope that the 
latter may last no longer than 22 months 
but that the former—which you have 
in abundant measure today—will en- 
dure as long as any of us remain here in 
the people’s House. 
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To be Speaker is a great honor and 
privilege. Only silghtly less of an honor 
and privilege is mine today—to present 
to my colleagues of this 92d Congress a 
great American, a great son of Okla- 
homa and my great and good friend, 
the 49th Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. CARL ALBERT. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Minority Leader and 
my colleagues of the 92d Congress, thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for the 
high honor which your votes have just 
bestowed upon me. 

I cannot proceed without thanking my 
good friend and colaborer of many years, 
GERALD R. For, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, for the kind accolades with 
which he has chosen to present me—and 
may I say to him that the radio stations 
of Oklahoma have been hooked up to 
carry these proceedings to every school- 
house in my district, and I will not need 
the “Ev and Charlie” show after they 
hear this speech. 

While GERALD R. Ford and I stand on 
opposite sides of the aisle—which I hope 
is always the center aisle only for po- 
litical purposes and between two political 
parties—we stand together in the con- 
viction that this House is the funda- 
mental forum of American democracy. 

We believe, as Speaker Randall said 
on a similar occasion nearly a century 
ago: 

The House, fresh from the people, brings 
with it their latest will. 


My colleagues, I accept the high hon- 
or which you have given me with hu- 
mility—humility tempered only by the 
immense responsibility which this office 
carries and which must engender in me 
a sense of determination such as I have 
never experienced in my lifetime before. 
It is my lot to follow two extraordinary 
men who held this high office longer 
than any of their predecessors. While 
serving as one of the lieutenants for both 
Sam Rayburn and John W. McCormack 
for many, many years, I was always 
aware that I was working in the shadow 
of greatness. These two men set stand- 
ards which all who follow them will 
seek to emulate, but few can ever hope 
to attain. 

As Congressman GERALD R. Forp indi- 
cated in his remarks, the Speaker—and 
we are talking about the Speaker as 
the chosen leader of the people’s branch 
of the Government—occupies a position 
of preeminent national importance. I 
promise you as I take over the job that 
I will spare neither energy, time, nor 
effort to perform the responsibilities and 
to meet the responsibilities that vou have 
given me in the traditions of those who 
have gone before. I can assure you that 
I will protect and defend the powers, the 
prerogatives and privileges of the House 
of Representatives at all times and in 
all places, and I pledge to you, as your 
new Speaker, with your help, to give this 
House of Representatives its rightful 
place, a preeminent place among the 
branches of the National Government. 

In preparing my remarks for today, 
I was reminded of a line from Emer- 
son: 


There is no History; only Biography. 
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The United States is 206 million peo- 
ple with varying aspirations, talents, and 
concerns. We are a people challenged 
now by choices undreamed of in more 
complacent times. 

In this Chamber, as has been said so 
many times, the people govern. In the 
broadest and most evocative sense, we, 
the Representatives of the people, con- 
duct the town meetings of the Nation. It 
is an awesome responsibility, and it 
works. Compassion, concern, and an in- 
dividual desire to correct the deficien- 
cies of our society are here 435-fold. Our 
decisions as lawmakers touch the lives 
of men, women, and children in every 
section of the country and in almost 
every nation of the world. 

We are the trustees, you and I, of the 
great heritage which this House repre- 
sents, and I say it is by definition the 
duty of a legislative body to legislate. If 
we are to perform that duty and meet 
the responsibilities that we owe to those 
who sent us here, to our Nation and to 
our generation, we must be about the job. 
We must not flounder. We must move 
cautiously, of course, but we must also 
move with dispatch in the disposition of 
the public business. There is too much to 
be done to delay in the performance of 
our duties. This is and must always re- 
main a viable, working institution, as re- 
sponsive to the needs of America in 1971 
as it was when Frederick Muhlenberg 
first picked up the gavel in 1789, Unless 
it is, representative government as we 
know it in this Nation will no longer be 
valid. The Congress shares with the Pres- 
ident a moral as well as a constitutional 
obligation for the evolvement of basic 
precepts for a healthy and dynamic state 
of the Union. Our predecessors well ac- 
quitted themselves in the discharge of 
that obligation. I neither anticipate nor 
shall I settle for anything less from the 
92d Congress. 

On tomorrow we will be honored by a 
visit by the President of the United 
States, who in this Chamber will deliver 
his state of the Union message. While we 
may not agree with all the recommen- 
dations made by the President of the 
United States, I hope we will never look 
upon presidential proposals through par- 
tisan eyes; that we will never oppose sim- 
ply for the sake of opposing. 

Democrats and Republicans alike could 
well heed the admonition of a great 
Speaker early in this century, Champ 
Clark, when he said: 


He serves his party best who serves his 
country best. 


How do I view the future? In brief, I 
view it with sincere optimism, tempered 
by the concern to instill in our people the 
will and the spirit to meet and to master 
the massive problems which confront us. 

We as a nation are going through a 
trying period, a period of sobering self- 
analysis. But such self-analysis has been 
the progenitor of success in our system 
before, and the problems before us are 
not insoluble. The genius of the collective 
will of the American people—from all 
walks of life, all races and national ori- 
gins, and all religions—applied through 
the principles of representative democ- 
racy with proper inspiration from their 
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leaders, can meet the challenges, large 
though they loom. 

We, therefore, turn to our labors with 
confidence and determination. We can- 
not falter; we will not fail. 

The biography of this Congress will 
shape the legislative destiny of the 1970's. 

{Applause, Members rising.] 

I am now ready to take the oath of 
office, and I have the honor of requesting 
the distinguished acting dean of the 
House of Representatives, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman) to administer 
the oath of office. 

Mr. PATMAN then administered the 
oath of office to Mr. ALBERT, of Oklahoma. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. According to the prec- 
edent, the Chair will swear in all Mem- 
bers of the House at this time. 

If the Members will rise, the Chair will 
now administer the oath of office. 

The Members-elect, other than the 
Resident Commissioner-elect, rose, and 
the Speaker administered the oath of 
office to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Democratic caucus, 
I have been directed to report to the 
House that the Democratic Members 
have selected unanimously as majority 
leader the gentleman from Louisiana, 
the Honorable HALE BOGGS. 

MINORITY LEADER 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Republican 
conference, I am directed by that con- 
ference to officially notify the House that 
the gentleman from Michigan, the Hon- 
orable GERALD R. Forp, has been unani- 
mously selected as the minority leader 
of the House. 


ELECTION OF CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE, SERGEANT AT ARMS, 
DOORKEEPER, POSTMASTER, AND 
CHAPLAIN 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 1) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res, 1 

Resolved, That W. Pat Jennings, of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

That Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., of the State 
of Tennessee, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; 

That William M. Miller, of the State of 
Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives; 

That H. H. Morris, of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Postmaster of the House of Representatives; 

That Reverend Edward G. Latch, D.D., of 
the District of Columbia, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tllinois. Mr. 


Speaker, I have a substitute to offer to 
the resolution, but before offering the 
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substitute I request that there be a divi- 
sion on the question on the resolution 
so that we may have a separate vote on 
the office of Chaplain. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the portion of the resolution 
providing for the election of the Chap- 
lain. 

That portion of the resolution was 
agreed to. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ANDERSON OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a substitute amendment 
for the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the substitute amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois as a substitute for the remainder of 
House Resolution 1: 

“Resolved, That Joe Bartlett, of the State 
of Ohio, be, and he is hereby, chosen Clerk 
of the House of Representatives; 

“That Robert T. Hartmann, of the State 
of Maryland, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Represent- 
atives; 

“That William R. Bonsell, of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; 

“That Tommy Lee Winebrenner, of the 
State of Indiana, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Postmaster of the House of Representatives.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
substitute amendment. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The SPRAKER. The question is on the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Will the officers elected 
present themselves at the bar of the 
House and take the oath of office? 

The officers-elect presented themselves 
at the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. 


NOTIFICATION TO SENATE OF OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 2) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 2 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the 
Senate to inform that body that a quorum 
of the House of Representatives has assem- 
bled; that Carl Albert, a Representative from 
the State of Oklahoma, has been elected 
Speaker; and W. Pat Jennings, a citizen of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the Ninety- 
second Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 3) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 3 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the part 
of the House of Representatives to join with 
a committee on the part of the Senate to 
notify the President of the United States that 
a quorum of each House has been assembled, 
and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication that he may be pleased to 
make, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as 
members of the committee on the part of 
the House to join the committee on the 
part of the Senate to notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States that a quorum 
of each House has been assembled and 
that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to 
make, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs) and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, GERALD R. Forp). 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO IN- 
FORM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ELECTION OF THE SPEAKER AND 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 4) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 4 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
inform the President of the United States 
that the House of Representatives has 
elected Carl Albert, a Representative from 
the State of Oklahoma, Speaker; and W. Pat 
Jennings, a citizen of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Ninety-second Congress, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
n = motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will sus- 
pend the reading of the resolution. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
vised that an error was made in the 
haste here and that the wrong resolution 
was submitted. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent—— 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Mississippi can withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. A reservation of ob- 
jection is not in order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, did not the 
gentleman from Mississippi offer a reso- 
lution to the House? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, he did; but he has 
withdrawn it; and he has that right to 
withdraw it. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 5) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 5 

Resolved, That the Rules of the House of 
Representatives of the Ninety-first Congress, 
together with all applicable provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, be, and they are hereby adopted 
as the Rules of the House of Representatives 
of the Ninety-second Congress, with the fol- 
lowing amendments as part thereof, to wit: 

In Rule X, renumber clause 4 and 5 as 5 
and 6, insert a new clause 3 as follows: 

“3. The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness be a permanent select committee of the 
House without legislative jurisdiction except 
to make investigations and reports.” 

In Rule XI, strike out clause 24 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“24. The Committee on Rules shall pre- 
sent to the House reports concerning rules, 
joint rules, and order of business, within 
three legislative days of the time when 
ordered reported by the committee. If such 
rule or order is not considered immediately, 
it shall be referred to the calendar and, if 
not called up by the Member making the 
report within seven legislative days there- 
after, any member of the Committee on 
Rules may call it up as a question of privi- 
lege and the Speaker shall recognize any 
member of the Committee on Rules seeking 
recognition for that purpose. If the Commit- 
tee on Rules shall fail to report a resolution 
providing for an order of business for the 
consideration of the House of any public 
bill or joint resolution favorably reported by 
a committee of the House within 10 calendar 
days after the filing, by the chairman or a 
member acting at the direction of the com- 
mittee, of a written request in the office of 
the Committee on Rules that such commit- 
tee report a resolution providing for such 
order of business, and if thereafter a resolu- 
tion is filed by the chairman or the designees 
of the committee which has filed a prior 
written request providing for such order of 
business, which resolution is not acted upon 
for 21 calendar days after reference to the 
Committee on Rules; or if the Committee on 
Rules shall adversely report any resolution 
providing for an order of business on any 
public bill or joint resolution, then on days 
when it is in order to call up motions to dis- 
charge committees, it may be in order as & 
matter of the highest privilege for the Speak- 
er, in his discretion, to recognize the chair- 
man or any member of the committee which 
reported such bill or joint resolution who has 
been so authorized by said committee to call 
up for consideration by the House any res- 
olution which the Committee on Rules has 
so adversely reported or failed to report, 
and it shall be in order to move the adop- 
tion by the House of said resolution ad- 
versely reported, or not reported, notwith- 
standing the adverse report, or the failure to 
report, of the Committee on Rules. Pend- 
ing the consideration of said resolution, the 
Speaker may entertain one motion that the 
House adjourn; but after the result is an- 
nounced he shall not entertain any other 
dilatory motion until the said resolution 
shall have been fully disposed of.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, are copies of 
this resolution available to the Members 
of the House? 
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The SPEAKER. No; 
copies available. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, a further par- 
liamentary inquiry: Does this not change 
the precedents and the rules of the House 
as well as the recently passed reorgani- 
zation act? 

The SPEAKER. It makes changes in 
both, the Chair will state. 


there are no 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I think this 
is of more than passing importance. The 
Members should hear this and, there- 
fore, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 3] 


Fisher 

Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Hastings 


Teague, Calif. 
Tiernan 
Whitehurst 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 395 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
eines under the call were dispensed 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution 
of the following title: 

S. RES. 1 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to join such committee as may be 
appointed by the House of Representatives 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of 
each House is assembled and that the Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communication 
he may be pleased to make. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed Senate Resolution 2: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed 
with the reading of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In Rule XI, strike out paragraph (a) of 
clause 27 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(a) The Rules of the House are the rules 
of its committees and subcommittees so far 
as applicable, except that a motion to re- 
cess from day to day is a motion of high 
privilege in committees and subcommittees. 
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Committees shall adopt written rules not in- 
consistent with the Rules of the House and 
those rules shall be binding on each sub- 
committee of that committee. Each subcom- 
mittee of a committee is a part of that com- 
mittee and is subject to the authority and 
direction of that committee.” 

In clause 27(f) (4) of Rule XI, insert the 
following new sentence at the end there- 
of: 

“All committees shall provide in their rules 
of procedure for the application of the 5 
minute rule in the interrogation of witnesses 
until such time as each Member of the com- 
mittee who so desires has had an opportunity 
to question the witness.” 

In Rule XI, strike out clause 32(c) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The minority party on any such 
standing committee is entitled to and shall 
receive fair consideration in the appoint- 
ment of committee staff personnel pursuant 
to each such primary or additional expense 
resolution,”, 

Strike out Rule XII, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Rule XII 


“Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
and Delegate from the District of Colum- 
bia 
“1. The Resident Commissioner to the 

United States from Puerto Rico shall be 

elected to serve on standing committees in 

the same manner as Members of the House 
and shall possess in such committees the 
same powers and privileges as the other 

Members. 

“2. The Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be elected to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and shall be elected to serve on 
other standing committees of the House 
in the same manner as Members of the 
House and shal] possess in all committees 
on which he serves the same powers and 
privileges as the other Members.” 


and make the following conforming and re- 
lated changes in the following rules: 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No, 4] 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Griffiths 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hosmer 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Kemp 
Lent 
Long, Md. 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
Mathias, Calif. 
Erlenborn Michel Whitehurst 
Esch Mitchell Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 380 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Ashley 
Blanton 
Boland 
Byron 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cotter 
Davis, Ga. 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt . 
Edwards, La. 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Murphy, Il. 
O'Neill 
Peyser 
Pirnie 

Quie 

Rangel 
Schneebeli 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stuckey 
Teague, Calif. 
Tiernan 
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RULES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) Clause 3 of Rule III of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the Resident 
Commissioner” each place it occurs and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “the Delegate from 
the District of Columbia, and the Resident 
Commissioner”; 


Mr. COLMER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the haste with 
which the resolution was assembled and 
the fact that the Members have not had 
an opportunity to read the resolution 
and copies have not been available, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be considered as read, printed in the 
Record, and that it go over until to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry under my reserva- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if this unani- 
mous-consent request that it be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD 
be granted, at what time would a point 
of order against consideration of the res- 
olution be in order—at this time, imme- 
diately, or upon granting the unanimous- 
consent request or when it is called up 
tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
in response to the gentleman’s parlia- 
mentary inquiry that a point of order 
could be made after it is considered as 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HALL. Would it be in order and 
would the Chair recognize one for a point 
of order when it is again called up on 
tomorrow or at a subsequent date? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Missouri that if 
the gentleman reserves a point of order 
at this time the Chair will protect his 
rights on the point of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under those 
circumstances I do reserve the right to 
make a point of order against this res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentleman 
withhold that until we have disposed of 
the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Two hundred and twenty-five Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) by inserting “the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia,” immediately after 
“for the use of the Members,”; and 

(3) by striking out “or the Resident Com- 
missioner” each place it occurs and inserting 
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by inserting “, the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Resident Commis- 
sioner”, 

(C) Clause 1 of Rule IV of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended 
by imseritng “, the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” immediately after ‘“Mem- 
bers”. 

(D) Rule VI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended by inserting 
“the Delegate from the District of Colum- 
bia” immediately after “Representatives,”. 

(E) Clause 1 of Rule XXXII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by inserting “the Delegate from the District 
of Columbia,” immediately after “Puerto 
Rico,”. 

(F) Paragraph 8(a) of Rule XLII of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives and 
clause (1) of the fourth undersigned para- 
graph under paragraph (2) of part B of Rule 
XLIV of the Rules of the House of Represent- 
atives are each amended by “and 
the Delegate from the District of Columbia” 
immediately after “Puerto Rico”. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri still reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I reserve a 
point of order against the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will protect 
the gentleman from Missouri in his point 
of order. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. COLMER 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further consideration of the resolu- 
tion be put over until tomorrow, and that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN 
MINORITY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ANDERSON of [Tllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 6) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 6 

Resolved, That pursuant to the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929, as amended, six minority 
employees authorized therein shall be the 
following-named persons, effective January 3, 
1971, until otherwise ordered by the House, to 
wit: Joe Bartlett and Robert T. Hartmann, 
to receive gross compensation of $36,000.00 
per annum, respectively; William R. Bonsell, 
to receive gross compensation of $32,090.58 
per annum; Tommy Lee Winebrenner, to 
receive gross compensation of $27,732.60 per 
annum; Walter P. Kennedy (minority pair 
clerk), to receive gross compensation of 
$27,560.00 per annum; and John J. Williams 
(staff director to the minority), to receive 
gross compensation of $32,756.16 per annum. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to know from someone on the minority 
side if this has changed the pay of the 
people who have just been read off from 
the last session of the Congress, because 
if it does then that throws the whole 
scale out of kilter and there will have 
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to be adjustments presumably made all 
over the place. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my understanding that it does 
not represent a change from the previous 
session. 

Mr. HAYS. They are exactly the same 
as they were? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. That is my 
understanding, 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. I have no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
f S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee on the part of the House to join 
a like committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has 
been assembled and is ready to receive 
any communication that he may be 
pleased to make, has performed that 
duty. The President asked us to report 
that he will be pleased to deliver his 
message at 9 p.m., January 22, 1971, to 
a joint session of the two Houses. 


HOUR OF MEETING OF HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 7) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 7 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be at 12 o'clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING ADMINISTRATION OF 
OATH OF OFFICE TO HON. WIL- 
LIAM M. McCULLOCH 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 8) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 8 

Whereas the Honorable William M. Mc- 
Culloch, a Representative-elect from the 
State of Ohio, from the Fourth District there- 
of, has been unable from sickness to appear 
in person to be sworn as a Member of the 
House, and there being no contest or ques- 
tion as to his election: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to the 
Honorable William M. McCulloch, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the au- 
thority of House Resolution 8, 92d Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Betts, to administer the 
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oath of office to the Honorable WILLIAM 
M. MCCULLOCH, 


JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS— 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, I offer a con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 1 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on January 22, 
1971, at 9 o'clock p.m., for the purpose of 
receiving such communication as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be pleased 
to make to them. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO DE- 
CLARE RECESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess at any 
time on tomorrow, January 22, 1971, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SPEAKER ON 
PROCEDURE WITH REFERENCE TO 
INTRODUCTION AND REFERENCE 
OF BILLS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to make a statement concerning the in- 
troduction and reference of bills. 

Heretofore on the opening day of a 
new Congress, several thousand bills have 
been introduced under adopted rules per- 
mitting their introduction by Members 
and reference by the Speaker. On those 
occasions, the Speaker announced his in- 
tention to examine and refer as many 
bills as possible, and he asked the indul- 
gence of Members if he was unable to 
refer all introduced bills. 

Since the rules of the 92d Congress 
have not yet been adopted, the right of 
Members to introduce bills, and the au- 
thority of the Speaker to refer them, is 
technically delayed. The Chair will state 
that bills dropped in the hopper will be 
held until the adoption of the rules, at 
which time they will be referred as expe- 
ditiously as possible to the appropriate 
committee. At that time, the bills which 
are not referred and do not appear in 
the Record as of that day will be in- 


cluded in the next day’s Recorp and 
printed with a date as of the time the 
rules were adopted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SPEAKER OF 
PROCEDURES FOR JOINT SES- 
SION JANUARY 22, 1971 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 

make an announcement. 
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After consultation with the majority 
leaders, and with their consent and ap- 
proval, the Chair announces that on 
Friday, January 22, 1971, the date set 
for the joint session to hear an address 
by the President of the United States, 
only the doors immediately opposite the 
Speaker and those on his left and right 
will be open. No one will be allowed on 
the floor of the House who does not have 
the privileges of the floor of the House. 


PROCEDURES IN RELATION TO THE 
PRODUCTION OF WITNESSES AND 
DOCUMENTS IN COURTS OF JUS- 
TICE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 9) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 9 

Whereas, by the privileges of this House 
no evidence of a documentary character un- 
der the control and in the possession of the 
House of Representatives can, by the man- 
date of process of the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, be taken from such control or possession 
except by its permission: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of any court in the United States or a 
judge thereof, or of any legal officer charged 
with the administration of the orders of such 
court or judge, that documentary evidence 
in the possession and under the control of 
the House is needful for use in any court of 
justice or before any judge or such legal 
officer, for the promotion of justice, this 
House will take such action thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of this House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That during any recess or ad- 
journment of the Ninety-second Congress, 
when a subpena or other order for the pro- 
duction or disclosure of information is by 
the due process of any court in the United 
States served upon any Member, officer, or 
employee of the House of Representatives, di- 
recting appearance as a witness before the 
said court at any time and the production of 
certain and sundry papers in the possession 
and under the control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that any such Member, officer, 
or employee of the House, be authorized to 
a@ppear before said court at the place and 
time named in any such subpena or order, 
but no papers or documents in the posses- 
sion or under the control of the House of 
Representatives shall be produced in re- 
sponse thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That when any said court deter- 
mines upon the materiality and the relevancy 
of the papers or documents called for in the 
subpena or other order, then said court, 
through any of its officers or agents shall 
have full permission to attend with all prop- 
er parties to the proceedings before said 
court and at a place under the orders and 
control of the House of Representatives and 
take copies of the said documents or papers 
and the Clerk of the House is authorized to 
supply certified copies of such documents 
that the court has found to be material and 
relevant, except that under no circumstances 
shall any minutes or transcripts of executive 
sessions, or any evidence of witnesses in 
respect thereto, be disclosed or copied, nor 
shall the possession of said documents and 
papers by any Member, officer, or employee of 
the House be disturbed or removed from 
their place of file or custody under said Mem- 
ber, officer, or employee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
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be transmitted by the Clerk of the House to 
any of said courts whenever such writs of 
subpena or other orders are issued and served 
as aforesaid. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 40 United States Code 175 and 
176, the Chair appoints the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER) and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HARSHA) as 
members of the House Office Building 
Commission to serve with himself. 


LEGISLATION ON BEHALF OF TUNA 
FISHERMEN, AND OTHER MATTERS 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing five bills, all of which 
I believe merit early consideration in this 
Congress. Two of the measures would 
deal with drug abuse, one with electoral 
college reform, one with a vital flood con- 
trol project for my district, and the final 
one with the recent rash of illegal seiz- 
ures and fining of U.S. fishing boats by 
Ecuador. 

I had not intended to reintroduce my 
bill calling for embargoes on fishery im- 
ports from nations that harass our fish- 
ing fleet, but recent events leave me no 
other option. 

I was particularly shocked to learn 
that at least two vessels on loan from 
the United States—the Guayaquil and 
the 25th of July—were used by Ecuador 
in making last week’s seizures. 

Unfortunately, existing law does not 
provide for the recall of smaller warships 
even when they are misused in this fash- 
ion. This is an absurd and ludicrous 
situation that allows our own ships to be 
sent on high seas forays against our own 
fishing vessels. I, of course, am aware 
of the security considerations involved 
here; naturally, we do not want other 
nations such as Russia or Cuba rushing 
in to fill a void created by the precipitate 
withdrawal of our own military assist- 
ance, patrol boats or whatever. But the 
present arangement is clearly in need of 
review and possible overhaul, and I am 
delighted that Chairman Garmarz of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee is planning early hearings on as- 
suring the rights of our fishermen to 
operate in international waters. 

I feel my bill for cutting off fishery im- 
ports is needed more than ever now, in 
conjunction with other actions by Con- 
gress and the Executive to discourage 
the flagrant violations so casually per- 
petrated by Ecuador. 

My drug control proposals provide for 
identifying markings on prescription drug 
tables and capsules, and impose quotas 
on the production of amphetamines and 
barbiturates. 
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As is well known, our busy drug manu- 
facturers now produce enough “speed” to 
provide every man, woman, and child in 
the country with an annual supply of 
about 40 amphetamine pills—certainly 
an excessive quality for a substance with 
such limited legitimate medical applica- 
tions. 

The labeling requirement would, I be- 
lieve, facilitate both the identification of 
contraband drugs, and the swift deter- 
mination of effective antidotes in over- 
dosage cases. 

I have also introduced the proposed 
constitutional amendment for the direct 
popular election of the President in ex- 
actly the form in which it was approved 
by the House in September 1969. While 
it is most unlikely that such an amend- 
ment could now become effective in time 
for next year’s national elections, the 
shortcomings of the electoral college 
method of choosing our Chief Executive 
are just as glaring as ever. No useful pur- 
pose will be served by further delays in 
carrying out this urgently needed reform. 

Finally, I am, at the request of the 
State Department, offering a bill to in- 
crease the authorization for the Tia 
Juana River flood control project, in my 
district, from $12.6 to $21.5 million. This 
action is necessary because of the infia- 
tionary increase in construction costs 
since the original authorization was en- 
acted more than 4 years ago. I hope that 
early hearings can be scheduled on this 
bill, to assist a project sanctioned not 
only by our Government but by Mexico 
as well. 


TO AMEND THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
LAW TO PERMIT WOMEN WITH 30 
YEARS COVERAGE TO RETIRE AT 
62 WITH FULL BENEFITS 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress, I introduced legislation to 
permit women with 30 years of social 
security coverage to retire at 62 years 
of age with full benefits. Almost 100 
Members of the House cosponsored the 
measure. Encouraged by their support 
today I am reintroducing that bill. 

The Nation now faces a crisis in un- 
employment; 4,974,000 people are out 
of work. That is more than the popula- 
tion of Connecticut; it is more than the 
population of Maryland. In fact, it is 
more than the population of 36 of our 
States. This is a very grave situation and 
predictions are that the unemployment 
level will not drop below 5 percent until 
1973. 

Enactment of the bill I am proposing 
will serve a dual purpose. It will reward 
those women who have worked so hard 
for so long with early retirement. It will 
also create new job openings for the mil- 
lions of unemployed in this Nation. 

There can be no doubt that women 
have had a profound effect upon our 
Nation’s economic growth over the past 
generation. Their importance and rep- 
resentation in our labor force have in- 
creased enormously since the 1930's. 

Today there are more than 30 mil- 
lion women employed in the United 
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States. They comprise over 38 percent 
of our total work force. The contribution 
they are making to our economy is im- 
mense. 

Recently our gross national product 
reached an annual rate of over a tril- 
lion dollars—10 times the figure of 30 
years ago. Women have played a great 
part in that amazing rise in productiv- 
ity. I consider the American working 
woman as one of the marvels of our so- 
ciety. Our economy would collapse with- 
out her competence, diligence, and re- 
sponsible efforts in every segment of 
our business and professional worlds. 

My bill would give some acknowledg- 
ment and a measure of recognition to 
the contribution of women to our Na- 
tion’s economic and social development 
over the past generation. 

Under present law, women receive 80 
percent of their social security benefits 
if they retire at 62. My bill would entitle 
them to 100 percent. 

To be perfectly honest, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the day is fast approaching 
when everyone in our society will re- 
tire at an earlier age. Today, 65 is the 
commonly accepted figure, but it is cer- 
tain to drop in the years ahead. 

Many people would welcome the 
chance to retire earlier while their health 
is still strong and while they enjoy full 
vigor. But aside from that, there are in- 
dications that the employment situation 
in the future will lead our society to 
adopt earlier retirement patterns to open 
up job opportunities for younger persons. 
From projections by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, we can estimate that by 1990 
less than 10 percent of our population 
will be able to produce 100 percent of 
our goods. The worklife of our people 
will have to be modified. 

Why should women be allowed to re- 
tire at 62 with full benefits, and not men? 
Is not this clearcut discrimination? As I 
have suggested, I think the day will come 
when both men and women retire at 62. 
I favor it. 

But such a proposal would not be 
realistic in this Congress. The Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund could not afford it. 
But my proposal is not beyond our 
means. And its enactment will point to- 
ward a future goal—retirement for both 
men and women at 62. 

Furthermore, giving this advantage to 
women now, will compensate in some 
small way for the discrimination in sal- 
aries, promotions, and in job opportuni- 
ties which many women suffered in the 
past. Such compensation is perhaps es- 
pecially owed to women who have been 
working for a long time, such as those 
with 30 years of social security cover- 
age—as provided for in my bill. 

It is my hope that this Congress will 
be receptive to the merits of this legisla- 
tion and act favorably on it. Within the 
week I will invite my colleagues in the 
House to join me in this effort by co- 
sponsoring the bill. 


PROTECTION OF RAMPART 
RANGE 
(Mr. EVANS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
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tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which 
has as its purpose the protection of a 
most beautiful and famous section of 
this Nation’s public domain. 

The area, a segment of the front range 
of the Rocky Mountains of Central Col- 
oradc called the Rampart Range, runs 
north from Pikes Peak and forms the 
scenic backdrop for the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, the Garden of the Gods, and 
the famous resorts of Colorado Springs 
and Manitou Springs. This is one of the 
most heavily visited areas in the Rocky 
Mountains. These are the purple moun- 
tains whose majesty inspired Katherine 
re Bates to write “America, the Beau- 

For a century and a half after the 
white man first looked upon these moun- 
tains the area became settled and popu- 
lated and heavily used—with relatively 
little damage to its esthetic values. 

But, in 1954, a concrete company lo- 
cated a mineral claim in the Pike Na- 
tional Forest on the face of the Rampart 
Range. It is a short distance north of 
Pikes Peak, upslope from the Garden of 
the Gods, and can be seen from almost 
any spot in Colorado Springs. 

In the past decade and a half, this 
company gouged a grotesque monument 
to man’s environmental recklessness on 
this beautiful mountain site. It has torn 
out thousands of tons of limestone and 
dolomite for use as aggregate—fancy 
gravel if you will—leaving a gaping 
wound which festers and grows before 
the troubled eyes of the residents of 
Colorado Springs and the visitors who 
come by the millions to see Colorado’s 
mountains. 

There is a feeling of outrage in Colo- 
rado that the laws of this Nation have 
permitted and even encouraged this ugly 
usage of our public lands. 

I, and many others, have tried for 
years to find a remedy for this gross 
product of our mining laws. There seems 
to be none. This Government cannot stop 
the quarrying. It cannot make the com- 
pany restore the trees and the wildfiow- 
ers and the rock formation it has torn 
away. 

But this Congress can say to others: 
Leave these mountains alone. 

My bill calls for the withdrawal of 
11,458 acres of the Pike National Forest 
from location and entry under the U.S. 
mining laws so that the scenic, esthetic, 
and environmental qualities of the Ram- 
part Range can be protected. 

There is, I believe, ample precedent 
for this action. These 11,458 acres 
bracket the Air Force Academy. In 1955, 
pursuant to Executive Order 10355, 
8,858 acres of the Pike National Forest 
were withdrawn to protect the scenic 
backdrop of the Air Force Academy. 

In 1967 the U.S. Forest Service asked 
that this same protecton be extended to 
the other residents and property hold- 
ers along the Rampart Range. No action 
was taken. 

For this reason, and because of the 
recommendation of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission that “large scale 
limited or single use withdrawals of a 
permanent or indefinite term should be 
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accomplished only by act of Congress,” 
I have introduced this bill. 

It merits the special attention of the 
92d Congress. 


AN ALL-VOLUNTEER MILITARY 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
traditional view of the draft as an alien 
institution in a genuinely free society 
must be preserved, and all attempts to 
make conscription a permanent, integral 
feature of American society must be 
firmly opposed. Given the values of a free 
society and, indeed, the history of the 
United States, a volunteer military is not 
merely the fairest system of military 
manpower recruitment, it is the only 
fully fair system. The principle of free 
men freely deciding on soldiery tradi- 
tionally has been a value appreciated in 
the United States. 

Entirely voluntary armies fought sev- 
eral wars and protected the Nation in 
between them. When a draft became 
necessary, in the massive land conflicts 
of the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II, it was tolerated with the 
knowledge that it was an emergency 
measure, what James Madison spoke of 
as “the impulse of self-preservation,’’ to 
be dismanteled after the war like other 
emergency measures that temporarily 
gave the state unusual control of a 
man’s person and liberty. 

After World War II, it also appeared 
necessary to extend the draft into peace- 
time for fear another large war could 
erupt at any time. Since the late 1950's, 
however, the situation has changed with 
the development of powerful and sophis- 
ticated weapons, the lessened likelihood 
of a massive land war and the unprece- 
dented, skyrocketing growth of military- 
age manpower. Still the draft lingers on, 
an anachronism, lacking even the bless- 
ing of tradition. 

Today, the draft has produced a crisis 
of the first degree in our society. Oppo- 
sition to American involvement in the 
Indochina war has resulted in many 
young men seeking political refuge in 
foreign countries and others remaining 
here in open resistance to the draft law. 
Discontent with the draft, however, is 
more than Vietnam. Many who do not 
oppose American involvement in that 
war nevertheless oppose the draft. They 
point out that the draft is directly coun- 
ter to American tradition, that it is un- 
democratic, and that without a declara- 
tion of war, it is unconstitutional. In 
May 1969, I held unofficial hearings on 
the subject of the draft in my congres- 
sional district. These hearings held in 
Madison, Wis., provided a forum through 
which citizens, in my district, from vary- 
ing backgrounds and viewpoints could 
express their beliefs and attitudes to- 
ward the selective service law and its 
administration. I think it is fair to say 
that the degree of diversity which the 
participants contained was so great that 
the sole common factor among most of 
them was their opposition to the system 
through which this country currently 
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conscripts its young men into the Armed 
Forces. Representatives from groups of 
as wide an ideological spread as the 
Young Americans for Freedom and the 
New Democratic Coalition joined in con- 
demning the Selective Service System 
and the draft. 

A free society must promote the maxi- 
mum possible freedom and opportunity 
for self-development for its youth. A 
voluntary military would preserve the 
freedom of individuals to serve or not to 
serve. Or, put the other way, it would 
avoid the arbitrary power that now re- 
sides in the draft boards or a lottery 
bowl to decide how a young man shall 
spend several of the most important 
years of his life, let alone whether his 
life shall be risked in warfare. 

A voluntary army would enhance the 
freedom of those who now do not serve. 
The ability of young men to emigrate 
or to travel abroad has been limited by 
the need to get the permission of a draft 
board if the young man is not to put him- 
self in the position of inadvertently being 
a lawbreaker. Being conscripted or the 
threat of conscription has been blantant- 
ly used as a weapon to discourage free- 
dom of speech, assembly, and protest. 
The volunteer military meets better than 
any other proposal the problem of how 
we can get rid of such coercion. 

There are still many, especially among 
those directly involved in the military 
and defense leadership who say we can- 
not end the draft. They have presented a 
number of objections and reservations 
about what returning to volunteer service 
would mean. Many believe that the 
budgetary costs to the Government would 
be substantial. The need to raise pay to 
attract volunteers leads many to feel that 
a volunteer army would be expensive to 
maintain. The fact is that it would cost 
less to man the Armed Forces by volun- 
teers than it now costs to man the mili- 
tary by compulsion, if cost is properly 
calculated. The cost listed in the Federal 
budget might be higher, though even 
that is not certain. But the real cost to 
the community would be far lower. The 
real cost of conscripting a soldier who 
would not voluntarily serve on present 
terms is not his pay and the cost of his 
keep. It is the amount of money for 
which he would be willing to serve. When 
he is forced to serve, as is presently the 
case, we are in effect imposing on him a 
tax in kind equal in value to the dif- 
ference between what it would take to at- 
tract him and the military pay he actu- 
ally receives. This implicit tax in kind 
must be added to the explicit taxes im- 
posed on the rest of us to get the real 
cost of our Armed Forces. If this is done, 
it will be seen at once that abandoning 
conscription would almost surely reduce 
the real cost, because the Armed Forces 
would then be manned by men for whom 
soldiering was the best available career. 
There are some important offsets even on 
the level of budgetary costs. Volunteers 
would serve longer terms, a higher frac- 
tion would reenlist, and they would have 
a higher average level of skill. The armed 
services would waste fewer manhours in 
training and being trained. Because man- 
power is cheap to the military it now 
tends to waste it, using enlisted men for 
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tasks badly suited to their capacities or 
for tasks that could be performed by 
civilians or machines or eliminated en- 
tirely. Better pay at the time to volun- 
teers also might lessen the veterans’ 
benefits that we now grant after the 
event. These now cost $6 billion a year or 
one-third as much as current annual 
payroll costs for the active Armed Forces, 
and they will doubtless continue to rise 
under present conditions. 

Another criticism of the volunteer sys- 
tem is that the conversion to it would 
mean a loss of flexibility in moving from 
one size force to another. If we are speak- 
ing of the ability of the military to re- 
spond to a crisis, however, the answer is 
that we still do have a National Guard 
and a reserve system, whose essential 
function is to respond to any crisis and 
to provide some elasticity in force. 

Still another objection to an all-vol- 
unteer military is that it is equated with 
a professional army which could con- 
ceivably develop into a potential threat 
to established political institutions. Such 
a threat, however, could be expected to 
come from the officer corps, rather than 
enlisted personnel, and officers currently 
are, and have always been, in this coun- 
try, recruited voluntarily. Further, our 
proper tradition of civil contro] of the 
military has, thus far at least, always 
been sufficiently strong so that there has 
been no threat of military takeover. His- 
tory seems to show, however, that such 
threats have come from conscript as well 
as volunteer armies. 

There are those who feel a lottery or 
random selection process would solve the 
numerous inequities of the draft system. 
However, the lottery supporters miss the 
point because the lottery still perpetuates 
a system of compulsion which is, in it- 
self, the denial of an essential freedom 
which should be jealously guarded except 
in times of genuine national emergency. 

There also is serious danger in some 
of the proposals now being offered as 
alternatives to our present draft law, For 
example, the idea of national service for 
youth is an interesting one, but the no- 
tion that it should be compulsory or tied 
to conscription is totalitarian and must 
be opposed by all Democrats. Similary, 
the proposal to expand the scope of mil- 
itary induction to include unqualified 
youth, so that they may receive the edu- 
cational benefits of the armed services, is 
highly reminiscent of the procedures of 
a garrison state. It is not a matter of 
pride that the best opportunities for self- 
improvement for underprivileged youth 
should be offered by the military. This 
situation is a measure of the default of 
the larger society, and the war on pov- 
erty is not going to be won by giving the 
military even more control over the lives 
of young men. 

Our Nation's heritage has been one 
of individual rights, just, and democratic 
ideals. 'Vhe volunteer principle has been 
central to the whole concept of our po- 
litical development. Conscription, in any 
form, abridges freedom and erodes faith 
in the Government while, at the same 
time, frustrates the individual in his de- 
sire to participate freely in a free so- 
ciety. The doctrine of allowing people to 
choose voluntarily the direction of their 
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lives is most compatible with our herit- 
age, and we would be wise to return to 
the spirit of the founding of our Republic 
and end the draft with the hope of never 
having to resort to its use again. 

Mr. Speaker, with this goal in mind, I 
am introducing legislation, today, to 
abolish the draft by December 31, 1971, 
and replace it with an all-volunteer 
military. 

Mr. Speaker, I also am introducing 
another bill which would prohibit the use 
of draftees in undeclared wars without 
first obtaining their consent. Conscripts 
should not be forced to serve in any hos- 
tility in which Congress has not declared 
a state of war. 


IMMEDIATE NEED FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY INCREASE 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as we start 
the first session of the 92d Congress, our 
first action should be the enactment of 
the social security increase which was 
stalled in the last Congress. 

In the meanwhile, the inflationary im- 
pact continues without restraint as a 
critical burden on the elderly in retire- 
ment. The cost of living has skyrocketed 
since the last social security increase and 
further increases in the cost of living 
this year will continue to widen the gap 
between the social security benefits and 
the cost of living. A congressional com- 
mittee in the other body has recently 
reported that over 25 percent of the el- 
derly over 65 are living in poverty. 

For these reasons, the increase in 50- 
cial security benefits should not be de- 
ferred until action is taken on the ad- 
ministration’s broad-scale family wel- 
fare program which could delay in- 
creased benefits until September. 

I hope that the House will very quickly 
enact across-the-board increases in so- 
cial security of not less than 10 percent 
with an increase in the minimum pay- 
ment to $100, and an increase in the re- 
tirement earnings test to $2,400. 

These provisions should be made effec- 
tive January 1, 1971. 


THE ERA OF THE 1970'S 


(Mr. JAMES V. STANTON asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, today’s opening session of the 92d 
Congress marks the beginning of a new 
effort to meet the challenge of the social 
issues of the day. 

It is my hope that the leadership of 
the Honorable Cart ALBERT of Oklahoma 
and the Honorable Hate Boccs of Lou- 
isiana will unite the country on these is- 
sues. Of immediate concern is the need 
for legislation covering national health 
insurance and Federal revenue sharing 
with the cities. 

This session also marks the beginning 
of a new decade. I hope the era of the 
1970’s will see our country of ending 
poverty, controlling pollution, and mak- 
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ing a lasting peace with the same deter- 
mination that saw the United States land 
the first man on the moon in the 1960's. 


DEATH OF MISS JUDY CELLER 


(Mr. CAREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret I announce, as secretary of 
the New York delegation, that on last 
evening the daughter of our beloved 
dean, EMANUEL CELLER, Miss Judy Celler, 
passed away. Mr. CELLER therefore is not 
with us today. 

I know the New York delegation will 
have many Members of this body joining 
with us as we extend to our deeply be- 
loved dean our deep sympathy on the 
passing of his beloved daughter. 


JOHN W. McCORMACK 


(Mr. COLLIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, although 
I yoted for your distinguished opponent, 
the gentleman from Michigan, I offer my 
heartiest congratulations and _ best 
wishes as you assume the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of your new position as 
Speaker of the House. At the same time, 
I hope that you will be able to shed those 
burdens at the beginning of the 93d 
Congress. 

While I have the fioor, I want to pay 
tribute to the man whom you succeeded, 
the only Speaker who ever retired from 
that high office. While John W. McCor- 
mack occupied the Speaker’s chair from 
January 10, 1962, to January 3, 1971, his 
congressional service covered a period of 
over 42 years. He served for three dec- 
ades in positions of leadership. 

Congressman McCormack first took the 
oath as a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts on November 6, 1928. He became 
majority leader less than 12 years later 
and served in that capacity from Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, to January 3, 1947, from 
January 3, 1949, to January 3, 1953, and 
from January 3, 1955, to January 3, 1962. 
During the two intervals of one term each 
he was minority whip. 

During his 42 years in the House of 
Representatives, John W. McCormack 
was always a loyal Democrat, but his 
loyalty to the United States of America 
transcended party loyalty. Whenever a 
matter involving the national security 
was before the Congress, partisanship 
was temporarily laid aside and John Mc- 
Cormack gave his wholehearted support 
to the President, regardless of whether a 
Republican or a Democrat occupied the 
Executive Mansion. 

When Nikita Khrushchev visited the 
United States in 1959, John McCormack, 
then the majority leader, adamantly op- 
posed the suggestion that the Soviet 
dictator be permitted to address a joint 
session of the Congress and the matter 
was dropped. 

From November 22, 1963, when John 
F. Kennedy was assassinated, until Jan- 
uary 20, 1965, when Lyndon B. Johnson 
became President as the result of elec- 
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tion to that office, John W. McCormack 
stood next in the line of succession to 
the Presidency, inasmuch as there was 
no Vice President during that period of 
14 months. For a brief time immediately 
after President Kennedy’s death, it was 
rumored that Vice President Johnson 
had also been assassinated. Had the 
rumors proved true, John McCormack 
would have succeeded to the greatest 
office in the world. 

During those rumor-filled hours on 
the afternoon of November 22, 1963, and 
during the months that followed be- 
tween then and the next Inauguration 
Day, John McCormack conducted him- 
self with dignity and attended strictly to 
his duties as a Member from Massachu- 
setts and Speaker of the House, refusing 
to engage in discussions about what he 
begs do if he suddenly became Presi- 

ent. 

When the suggestion was made by a 
Democratic President that the United 
States would never strike the first blow 
during a showdown with the Soviet 
Union, John McCormack was on record 
as favoring a first strike under certain 
circumstances. 

During an afternoon when those who 
opposed our participation in the war in 
Vietnam occupied the floor, Speaker 
McCormack saw to it that their rights 
under the rules of the House were pro- 
tected, but those who were present were 
aware that he had no sympathy with 
those who were giving oratorical aid and 
comfort to our Nation’s enemies. 

Several years ago, when striking Dis- 
trict of Columbia schoolteachers visited 
the Speaker in his office, they not only 
received no sympathy from John W. 
McCormack, but were bluntly told that 
their place was with the pupils who had 
been entrusted to their care. The Irish 
in him was likewise aroused when he let 
demonstrators know that their crude 
methods were not the correct ones to use 
when petitioning the people’s representa- 
tives for a redress of grievances. 

It is my earnest wish, as I know it is 
that of all my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle, that his years of retirement 
will be pleasant ones. 


VISITORS ON THE FLOOR OF THE 
HOUSE 


(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to make an inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker, I was concerned during 
the voting ceremonies this afternoon by 
the number of wives who were sitting on 
the floor of the House. It appeared to me 
that this was against the rules of the 
House. 

It seems to me, considering the evening 
scheduled for tomorrow, where we again 
will have a very large attendance on the 
floor of the House, we must instruct in 
some manner those who are in charge as 
to what the rules are, and as to who 
should be on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I am hap- 
py to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman. There were far too many 
here who were unauthorized personnel. 
The Speaker has already announced, 
however, that tomorrow only persons au- 
thorized can be on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I am sorry 
I missed that. I am happy to have that 
assurance. 


INTRODUCTION OF “EXTRA-CARE” 
HEALTH PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, not too many 
years ago, I stood at this same lectern 
and participated in spirited debate over 
legislation that eventually became known 
as medicare and medicaid. At that time 
I predicted that the projected costs for 
these plans were pathetically underesti- 
mated. Unhappily, that prediction proved 
to be true, yet those same kind of “plan- 
ners” who led us down that economically 
irresponsible path have succeeded in 
throwing off their “mantel of mistakes” 
while transferring it to the shoulders of 
others, and are back again with a ple- 
thora of bills and ideas, designed to solve 
a so-called “health crisis” that has price 
tags running as high as $77 billion an- 
nually. Surely by now the Members of this 
body have learned that vast expenditures 
of money solve no problems. In fact, it 
creates even more, 

Let me hastily add that I am not here 
today to bury national health care, but to 
raise it to a level that will enable all 
Americans, and I do mean all, to receive 
quality health care, yet leave intact the 
principles of the free marketplace that 
is after all the very heart of this Republic. 

Today, I am once again introducing a 
new concept in health insurance, na- 
tional in scope, which will guarantee that 
no American citizen, rich or poor, need 
ever go bankrupt as a result of a pro- 
longed, or catastrophic type illness or 
injury. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will accomplish 
this, at a cost the taxpayers can afford, 
and the State Governors should embrace. 
It does the job that needs to be done and 
does not attempt to stake out new ground 
for the Federal Government that is bet- 
ter left to the private sector. 

I have named the legislation “Extra- 
Care” for that is its concept, to provide 
the extra health care of highest quality, 
that the American people are unable to 
provide for themselves. No more, no less. 

It is not a decision that I have ar- 
rived at hurriedly, but comes as a result 
of many years service in the field of 
medicine and additional tenure in the 
Congress. I have had frequent and en- 
lightening consultations with members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
from both sides of the aisle, as well as 
many others deeply involved in the Na- 
tion’s health problems. 

The need for my legislation was 
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pointed up in a recent Sylvia Porter col- 
umn written for the Washington Star. 
Mrs. Porter, suggesting ways for individ- 
uals to cut medical costs while maintain- 
ing quality care, wrote: 

Concentrate your health insurance dollars 
on major medical insurance, covering cata- 
strophic illness. 


She continued: 

Examine your health insurance policies, 
group and individual, to see whether you're 
Overloaded with “first dollar” coverage 
which may have limits of only $5,000 to 
$10,000. 


Mr. Speaker, catastrophic iliness is a 
specter that haunts most Americans. Few 
are so rich as to view, with financial 
equanimity, the prolonged illness requir- 
ing hospitalization, continuing medical 
care, and the mustering of these enor- 
mously sophisticated—but enormously 
expensive—resources of modern medical 
science. 

Such cases are statistically rare—not 
that this is of any comfort to a bank- 
rupt father, the son who must abandon 
college, the wife who must go back to 
work in order to help pay the bills. But 
rare as they are, either we know someone 
who has been the victim of a cata- 
strophic illness; or we know someone 
who knows someone. And we say to our- 
selves: “There but for the grace of God 
go I.” 

The fear of catastrophic illness haunts 
the entire middle-income group of 
Americans, even those whom we could 
categorize as “prosperous,” 

My bill would lay that fear to rest 
forever. Let me explain it briefly, Mr. 
Speaker: 

In essence, this measure would serve a 
twofold purpose. It would provide for 
those who are unable to provide for 
themselves. And it would assist those 
who can care for their own needs, yet 
run the risk of being wiped out, in the 
event of extensive and prolonged medical 
expenses. 

Let us examine the first of those 
categories—those who are eligible for 
help under medicaid. We are talking 
now of some 10 to 12 million people. As 
of now, the program costs more than $4.5 
billion a year, or somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $400 per person covered. 
Roughly 60 percent of that payout is 
Federal. 

My bill would replace the present 
“title XIX” program—medicaid. 

And under its provisions, those who 
are presently covered would be provided 
with a basic health insurance policy pur- 
chased for them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This policy would be bought from 
the regular, established, private health 
insurance companies—Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, or the commercial carriers. The 
Federal Government would pay the 
premiums. The policy would be required, 
by statute, to offer a basic package of 
benefits to be determined by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

In order to preserve the Federal-State 
relationship—which is a right and proper 
one—the State would be asked to par- 
ticipate in the cost whenever a benefi- 
ciary used up the benefits of the feder- 
ally purchased coverage. On the average 
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that State’s share would amount to about 
15 percent of the total cost. Thus, the 
Federal share would be 85 percent, and 
we could budget and depend upon it. 
Based on the $400 average cost of med- 
icaid each year for an individual, the 
States’ share of the matching funds 
would be sharply reduced, enabling the 
States to take on the responsibility of 
paying for the financially devastating, 
but rarely encountered expenses of the 
so-called catastrophic cases. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the States 
would find this arrangement attractive 
for three reasons: 

First. It would cost them far less than 
they are spending at present. 

Second. It would enable them to plan, 
budget and appropriate much more eas- 
ily, for there would be a more accurate 
basis upon which to plan and work. 

Third. The States would continue to 
act in their traditional role of assuming 
responsibility for long-term care—just 
as they have assumed responsibility in 
decades past for the care of the chronic 
cases, such as the tubercular and the 
mentally ill. 

As for the Federal Government, its 
cost under this phase of my bill would 
be increased by about $1.5 billion a year. 
On the other hand, it too would be able 
to plan, budget, and appropriate more 
intelligently with the elimination of 
sudden fluctuations, unpredictabilities, 
and immeasurables, stemming from a 
variety of other causes. 

As for eligibility requirements, my bill 
provides for the flexibility which only 
State-set standards could provide. Clear- 
ly, eligibility requirements vary from 
area to area and are determined by eco- 
nomics, definitions, and cost-of-living 
figures. Where the cost of living is 
high—as in New York City, or Washing- 
ton, D.C.—eligibility for this coverage 
might be set as high as $4,500 a year for 
a family of four. Where living is less 
expensive, the figure might be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2,600 a 
year. 

The point is, Mr. Speaker, when the 
States set the standard individually, 
they are able to reflect these area differ- 
ences. A national standard would be like 
a procrustean bed—too long for some, 
too short for others, requiring that legs 
be lopped off or stretched in the name of 
uniformity. 

So much for how the bill proposes we 
handle catastrophic illnesses encoun- 
tered by those who are presently covered 
by medicaid. 

What of the others? What of the vast 
majority of Americans who are finan- 
cially able to buy their own basic health 
protection, but who cannot cope with the 
burdens imposed by a catastrophic ill- 
ness? 

This bill proposes a solution to their 
problem, too. 

Upon discussion with insurance com- 
pany actuaries, I learn that the average 
health insurance policy provides protec- 
tion against costs up to about $5,000. 
Such policies assure the beneficiary of 
basic, high-quality health care. 

The problems arise when those bene- 
fits have been exhausted. 
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For like most of us, Mr. Speaker, nearly 
everyone who carries this protection be- 
comes financially vulnerable from that 
exhaustion point, forward. 

Here is what I propose we do to remedy 
matters: 

First. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would establish a cata- 
strophic health insurance program for 
every American with an income above 
the level of medical indigence. 

Second. Those who contribute to social 
security would be required to pay an ad- 
ditional four-tenths of 1 percent on 
their taxable earnings, which would be 
matched by their employers. 

Third. Those who are not in the social 
security framework would pay four- 
tenths of 1 percent of their taxable earn- 
ings, based on their income tax return, 
up to the maximum social security base, 
which is now $7,800 a year. 

Fourth. All persons with gross non- 
earned income in excess of $2,000 would 
pay four-tenths of 1 percent on such 
earnings, on their income tax return. 
There would be the proviso that no one 
individual would pay more in total than 
four-tenths of 1 percent, times the maxi- 
mum taxable earnings base under social 
security. 

Fifth. According to the estimates I 
have received, the income from these tax 
sources would approximate $2.5 billion 
annually. It would be placed in a Federal 
health care trust fund. 

Sixth. From this pool, the Social Seru- 
rity Administration would provide 30 
percent reimbursement of the cost of 
health and medical expenses for the indi- 
vidual and his dependents, whichever ex- 
ceeds the larger of two sums. The first of 
these is an expenditure of $5,000, whether 
or not it was derived from health insur- 
ance, The second would be 25 percent of 
the gross income of the individual and 
his dependents. 

Those of our citizens who are 65 years 
of age or older are, of course, protected 
by title XVIII—medicare. For these 
people, my proposal would apply to med- 
ical expenses actually paid by the indi- 
vidual in excess of the larger of two 
sums: First, 25 percent of the gross in- 
come of the individual and his depend- 
ents; or, second, $1,000. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the highlights 
of my proposal. Let me say that all Gov- 
ernment efforts to date, have been di- 
rected at providing first-dollar coverage. 
Invariably, first-dollar coverage entails 
high administrative costs, for it requires 
that many small claims be processed. 
Thereby, the substance of the program is 
eroded. My aim is to protect the public 
from disastrously high costs, give mean- 
ingful relief to those hardest hit by ex- 
tensive medical expenses, and at the 
same time, make the greatest use possi- 
ble of the dollars available. “Extra care” 
will do just that. You will note that in 
recent months it is being copied by many. 
I am glad of this, and have often stated 
that herein is no pride in authorship. 
I hope many and all will study and then 
vigorously support this concept. 

Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 
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Mr. CORMAN. I may have missed 
something, but did I understand that the 
gentleman proposes to replace medicaid 
with a catastrophic illness insurance 
policy? 

Mr. HALL. No; I am sure that when 
the gentleman reads the complete text 
of my abbreviated statement in the 
Record here he will understand it is not 
true. 

Actually, what happens is that title 19 
of the medicaid portion of the Medicare 
Act, as we know it, will be replaced by a 
trust fund established for free insurance, 
but only that portion of catastrophic 
need can be submitted by the States 
which will go for the catastrophic portion 
of this proposal. Medicaid itself will con- 
tinue under the direction of the States 
and under the provisions which are being 
created and established by the distin- 
guished Committee on Ways and Means. 
In other words, this is exactly the same 
proposal that I submitted to the distin- 
guished gentleman’s committee last year. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it may be that 
the gentleman and I will be on opposite 
sides. on this question or issue when we 
start looking at the President's proposal 
and the gentleman’s proposal and the 
one that Senator KENNEDY and I intro- 
duced today, but I think it is most im- 
portant to note the high cost of health 
care and recognize it. In my opinion we 
do a disservice to the American people if 
we underestimate the cost of such care 
and I think the gentleman shares that 
view. 

Mr. HALL. I not only share that view 
but I think the social do-gooders that in- 
sist upon spending money that we do not 
have have overlooked or misplaced the 
reasons for the high cost of medical care. 
I have reference to hospital care, nurs- 
ing care, dental care, drug care, and doc- 
tor care and, in my opinion, they do a 
disservice to the Nation and to a plan 
which should be made to work. My only 
attempt is to make the existing plan bet- 
ter and make it work. I am not so sure 
that the gentleman and I will be on op- 
posite sides of the question if he will just 
read and study the detail which I have 
worked out over the past 6 years after 
much research. 

I have been a practicing physician and 
I am familiar with the operation of hos- 
pitals and have the legislative experience 
along with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia as to the facts of life. 

We are in a time of great technical 
breakthrough and more social needs. 
There is no question about that. In my 
opinion we will have come a long way 
under my submission of this well-re- 
searched recommendation in the form 
of a bill toward meeting the signs of the 
time, the technological breakthrough not 
only in transportation, communications, 
and other fields but in the medical field 
as well. I think, perhaps, the gentleman 
and I will agree or come close to agree- 
ing on this subject by the time this bill 
comes out of the gentleman’s committee 
to the floor of the House. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I know that 
the gentleman has a great concern for 
medical care based upon his vast experi- 
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ence and I do hope that we can do 
something along this line. I say again I 
share the view that we should not prom- 
ise people something at a bargain base- 
ment level and then have them disap- 
pointed, because as I understand these 
provisions and those which have been 
considered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, there is not all that much 
waste and skullduggery in the medical 
care field with people running down to 
the doctor because it is free but, rather, 
that many more people are ill and need 
care than we estimated and we ought to 
be realistic about it. 

Mr. HALL. We in dealing with this 
question of providing care ought to be 
honest as to what it is going to cost and 
how it is to be financed. 

I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution, I think we are in agreement 
when he says let us not only be honest 
as to what it will cost, but let us adopt 
and bring out of the committee a bill 
that we can afford to implement. Let us 
get the proper State-Federal relationship 
while at the same time preserving the 
quality of medical care with the person- 
nel that we have and which will be avail- 
able in the foreseeable future, while 
eliminating the possibility of family ruin 
with the vegetable cases, the severe 
traumatic accident cases that cannot be 
repaired, or the prolonged cost of tuber- 
cular care or severe mental illness. I 
commend this to the gentleman and I 
think we should consider the best pos- 
sible approach to the solution of this 
problem. 

I appreciate the gentleman's participa- 
tion in this colloquy. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. As I under- 
stand the essentials of this proposal, it is 
to follow the principle of participating 
insurance and expand on that which has 
been approved with reference to the in- 
surance policies and the hospital service 
plans and also to consider the free in- 
surance aspect. Is this, in effect, what 
the gentleman says? 

Mr. HALL. That is exactly correct. The 
gentleman has named it well, it not only 
is participating insurance, but it is pre- 
insurance through existing agencies. It 
would do absolutely no damage to the 
hospitalization plan, and it would do ab- 
solutely no damage to the “Blues,” 
whether they be Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield, or other private insurers who are 
doing such a good job as intermediaries 
under the medicare and medicaid plans. 

This is designed for that purpose, and 
I will repeat, so as to maintain the qual- 
ity of care while eliminating catastro- 
phes from the families in the United 
States of America and assuring good care 
for all who need it. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. If the gentle- 
man will recall, the matter of medicare 
was debated, and a number of programs 
were presented initially. I have advanced 
some along these lines, and I am most 
pleased to see that the gentleman has 
followed through with his own individual 
expertise as a man of the medical pro- 
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fession to now bring this into the legis- 
lative process for consideration. 

I look forward to working with the 
gentleman very closely on this matter, 
and I commend the gentleman for doing 
this. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 


TO PROVIDE THAT THE FISCAL 
YEAR OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SHALL COINCIDE WITH THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we face a 
multitude of problems as we begin the 
92d Congress, and one of the problems 
which requires our immediate attention 
and action is the Federal fiscal year 
system. 

During the past four Congresses, only 
eight of 102 regular appropriations bills 
have become law before the beginning 
of the fiscal year to which they per- 
tained. During the 9ist Congress not 
one—I repeat—not one regular appro- 
priation bill was enacted before the 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1969, and 
July 1, 1970, 

This situation is disruptive not only of 
the Federal budgetary procedure, but 
also of the management and planning 
of State and local budgets all over the 
country. 

Under present conditions when it is 
almost impossible to send all appropria- 
tion measures to the White House before 
the first of July, uncertainty is the 
watchword in thousands of offices at all 
levels of government, in public institu- 
tions and private industry. 

Officials of educational institutions do 
not know how much money will be avail- 
able for construction of buildings, for 
popular ongoing programs, for scholar- 
ships or for salaries. Hospital adminis- 
trators are in the dark, not knowing 
what Federal funds will be forthcoming 
for hospital construction or for research. 
Badly needed housing cannot be built 
unless those responsible for construction 
know how much money they can expect. 

Federal agencies operate on continu- 
ing resolutions, spending at the prior 
year’s level without knowing whether 
they are underspending or overspending. 
Naturally, some allotments to local gov- 
ernmental units are not committed since 
the agencies do not know whether or not 
they will have the funds. 

The need for a change in the fiscal 
year system has become more critical as 
more activities are financed in part by 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with local governmental units. 

Having served in this body since 1957 
and having been closely associated with 
its operations since 1949, I have seen the 
Federal budget grow from less than $41 
billion annually to more than $200 bil- 
lion. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have watched and 
waited while the 40 or so authorization 
bills were stalled in Congress, necessitat- 
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ing a rush of tardy appropriations during 
the legislative logjam that occurs near 
the end of a late-running session of Con- 
gress. 

The situation has gone from bad to 
worse, and it is time we came to grips 
with at least those aspects of the problem 
which can be changed if we want badly 
enough to change them. 

Today, 68 of my colleagues and I are 
introducing legislation which would con- 
tribute significantly to the alleviation of 
this problem. 

We believe this 92d Congress should 
revamp the Federal financial system by 
making the Federal fiscal year coincide 
with the calendar year. 

It would appear on the surface that 
the use of the calendar year instead of 
the present fiscal year would make little 
substantative difference in Federal budg- 
etary and appropriation procedure. It 
would, in fact, make little difference in 
the actual physical operation of the Con- 
gress. The importance of this change, 
however, lies in the fact that it would 
push the start of the fiscal year 6 months 
into the future, providing more time for 
hearings, more time for calm delibera- 
tion, more time for debate on the floor 
and more time for oversight of Federal 
expenditures. 

Most important, millions of Americans 
as individuals, groups, organizations and, 
above all, the 50 States would be far bet- 
ter off knowing in advance what the Fed- 
eral budget for the next fiscal year will 
be. They would be able to plan to better 
advantage and they would be in a posi- 
tion to obtain the greatest return for 
each Federal dollar appropriated. The 
real significance of this change would 
be in giving the various instrumentali- 
ties of government, including State and 
local as well as Federal, time to budget 
their funds properly, spend their money 
wisely and make their dollars go fur- 
ther. 

We do not present this proposal as a 
panacea, Mr. Speaker, for many problems 
would remain even if this change were 
made. We do feel, however, that our pro- 
posal represents a better way of doing 
business than under our present system. 

In my remarks here this afternoon, I 
do not intend to lay the blame for the 
present situation at anyone’s doorstep. A 
variety of factors is responsible for Con- 
gress inability to clear appropriation 
bills before the first of July each year. 
The fact remains, however, that we can 
help alleviate some of the problems we 
face by making this change in the fiscal 
year, and I urge my colleagues who have 
not already joined us in sponsoring this 
legislation to lend their support to our 
proposal and press for early action on it. 

The text of the legislation follows: 
A Brut To Proving THAT THE FISCAL YEAR OF 

THE UNITED STATES SHALL COINCIDE WITH 

THE CALENDAR YEAR 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Effective with the fourth cal- 
endar year which begins after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the fiscal year of all 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government and the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be 
the calendar year. 
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Section 2. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall provide by 
n, order, or otherwise for the order- 

ly transition by all departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
and the government of the District of Colum- 
bia from the use of the fiscal year in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act to the 
use of the new fiscal year prescribed by Sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. The Director shall prepare 
and submit to the Congress a draft or drafts 
of such additional legislation as be consid- 
ered necessary to accomplish this objective. 


INCREASE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no more urgent legislation and 
no legislation that could pass this House 
more easily than a 10-percent increase 
in social security benefits. I realize that 
our good friend, the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
has promised early action on social secu- 
rity and welfare legislation and I com- 
mend his action in introducing at the 
very first possible moment a bill which 
will be the basis for the committee con- 
sideration of this important piece of leg- 
islation. I do, however, feel compelled to 
temper my admiration for this prompt 
action with a few words of warning which 
I hope the House will note. 

Mr. Speaker, our intentions are good, 
but we all know which road is paved with 
good intentions. In the 91st Congress, our 
intentions were good. We were faced with 
a number of social security and welfare 
problems and today we are still faced 
with the same problems. The legislation 
which we passed and sent to the other 
body late in the spring was considered 
there right up to the final hours of the 
Congress, and on the very last day of the 
year the Senate-passed bill was returned 
to this House with 295 numbered amend- 
ments. It would have taken the patience 
of a saint, the mind of a genius and the 
speed of our fastest computers to have 
digested such a vast number of changes 
in the time available. And, now we are in 
a new Congress with the same dreary 
passage before us. The differences which 
existed between the two bodies on New 
Year’s Day are still with us. I see no pros- 
pect for an early resolution of these dif- 
ferences. Therefore, I urge that we move 
with all possible speed to do now what 
is possible now—pass a 10-percent bene- 
fit increase now. 

Toward the end of the first session of 
the last Congress when we were faced 
with the same situation the Committee 
on Ways and Means recognized what was 
possible and what was not. Realizing that 
the problems related to welfare and to 
sociel security reform could not be re- 
solved without prolonged debate, the 
committee—in the nature of an emerg- 
ency measure—reported out the Social 
Security Amendments of 1969—a simple 
bill which did nothing more than provide 
some 25 million people with a 15-percent 
increase in their social security benefits. 
The Senate cooperated and without hear- 
ings attached the provisions of our social 
security benefit increase bill to the Tax 
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Reform Act then pending on the Senate 
floor. In this way, we were able to give 
people a badly needed benefit increase 
which the events which transpired later 
in the year proved would not have been 
possible otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time we passed the 
1969 benefit increase, we promised social 
security beneficiaries that that would 
not be the end of the matter. We gave 
them to understand that an additional 
benefit increase would be forthcoming 
sometime in 1970. In the House, we lived 
up to our understanding and late in the 
spring sent a bill which included, among 
other things, a 5-percent benefit increase 
which was to be effective for this month. 
In the Senate, the increase was doubled 
to 10 percent, also effective for this 
month. However, as much as these in- 
creases are needed, the millions of peo- 
ple—retired and their dependents, dis- 
abled people and their dependents, 
widows and orphans—who depend on 
social security as their main source of 
regular income are still waiting for their 
increase. Worse though, is the prospect 
that come next July 4 they will still be 
waiting. And, nothing in the evidence I 
have seen up to this point gives me any 
great hope that they would not be wait- 
ing then if we persist in tying social secu- 
rity benefit increases with welfare re- 
form and other social security improve- 
ments. 

We know what has to be done, what 
might be done and what we can do now. 
Specifically, we know that we can pass a 
10-percent social security benefit in- 
crease, if not today, then before the end 
of the next week. We know that a com- 
prehensive bill will take months and 
months to enact. We know that. We will 
not pass it today, or next week or next 
month if we count on using the political 
clout of a benefit increase to ride rough- 
shod over the many objections to specific 
welfare and social security changes. The 
social security benefit increase is being 
held hostage for a number of other pro- 
visions to which a goodly number of the 
Members of both bodies object. To insist 
on keeping the benefit increase tied with 
all the other charges is political black- 
mail that I, for one, will not put up with. 
And, I urge all of the Members of this 
body to do the same. If we were to pass 
a 10-percent social security benefit in- 
crease without any other change, I am 
sure that we could then get all of the 
other social security changes and the 
welfare changes out in the open where in 
a free and open discussion the House, 
and in in its turn the Senate, could work 
its will on them without fear of harming 
the millions of people who depend on 
social security benefits for the food in 
their mouths and the roof over the heads. 

Mr. Speaker, I serve notice on the 
House that this is not the last I will say 
on this matter. On each and every day 
that the House is in session I intend to 
take the floor and exhort the Chamber 
to do right until a benefit increase is sent 
to the Senate. I hope that I will have 
little opportunity to do this because the 
matter is too important for political 
argument. When the welfare of the Na- 
tion’s elderly, disabled, widowed, and 
orphaned is at stake, politics should take 
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a back seat. We know what is right. We 
know what we should do. We know what 
we can do. We should put politics aside. 
We should pass a 10-percent social 
security benefit increase now. The need 
is obvious. Even should we pass the in- 
crease today, the increased benefits can- 
not be paid for about 3 months. It will 
be May before the benefits can be paid 
no matter how fast we act. Let us do it 
now rather than put it off from month 
to month until we wake up someday to 
the fact that the increased benefits 
cannot possibly be paid until after 
Christmas. 


LEGISLATION WHICH SHOULD 
HAVE PRIORITY 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
body of the Recor at this point.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the opening day of the 92d Congress, I 
am introducing a number of pieces of 
legislation which in previous Congresses 
would command considerable priority. 
In view of the hardship imposed by 
growing unemployment and the stagna- 
tion of economic activity these bills are 
critically important. In this Congress 
there is an urgent need for assigning 
them the highest priority to enable their 
prompt enactment. 

In the closing days of the last Con- 
gress there was passed by both Houses 
the Comprehensive Manpower Act 
which for the first time included as a 
part of the manpower package a job- 
creating program of public service train- 
ing and employment. It was vetoed by 
the President. I am today introducing a 
bill designed to provide authority for a 
public service employment and training 
program without any other provisions of 
the Comprehensive Manpower Act. The 
manpower legislation thus streamlined 
to enable the Congress to give it prompt 
study because of its reduced detail can 
be enacted into law at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

This bill will provide job and com- 
panion training opportunities for the 
unemployed and municipal and county 
governments performing essential pub- 
lic services in the fields of health, wel- 
fare, conservation, and government ad- 
ministration. At the same time, its 
training components can afford an op- 
portunity for persons employed pursuant 
to its provisions to obtain and retain 
worthwhile employment. 

Many programs under the various leg- 
islative enactments providing support for 
institutions of higher education and pro- 
viding financial assistance to students to 
defray the mounting cost of attending 
college are due to expire in a short time. 
I am introducing a comprehensive bill 
designed to strengthen and extend pro- 
visions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, the International Edu- 
cation Act, and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 so that the Federal commit- 
ment to excellence of offerings in higher 
education and broadened opportunities 
for young people to pursue careers in 
higher education can be fulfilled. This bill 
does not include several important areas 
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of higher education which I will treat in 
subsequent introductions early in this 
session. 

I am introducing bills to extend and 
improve elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs and to authorize Fed- 
eral funds for school construction. Such 
legislation is of vital importance if we 
are simply to maintain our present 
standards of quality in elementary and 
secondary schools which are confronted 
with increasing inability to finance 
schools solely out of property taxes. I am 
also introducing the Mobile Teachers Re- 
tirement Act. Shortly, I will introduce 
legislation to improve and extend voca- 
tional education programs. 

I am also introducing today a bill to 
extend and authorize new funds for the 
Appalachian regional development pro- 
gram. In conjunction with the long-range 
problems with which this legislation 
deals, I am joining a number of my col- 
leagues today in sponsoring comprehen- 
sive antirecession public works legisla- 
tion. 

One of the priority measures to be 
considered by this Congress is the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act which expires 
on June 30. I am today introducing leg- 
islation recommending a 5-year exten- 
sion. 

I am introducing a bill today to elimi- 
nate several inequities that have de- 
veloped in the administration of the 
black lung benefit provisions of the Coal 
Mine Safety Act of 1969 and a bill to ex- 
tend the black lung benefit authoriza- 
tions. Principal among the inequities is 
one which arises by an administration of 
the black lung compensation provisions 
which treats the program as though it 
were workmen compensation programs 
when the Congress clearly said that it 
was not. This administrative determina- 
tion results in denying benefits to many 
eligible sufferers of pneumoconiosis by 
reducing social security payments for 
the amount of black lung benefits paid. 

I am also introducing legislation to en- 
courage the States to improve their 
workmen's compensation laws to assure 
adequate coverage and benefits to em- 
ployees injured in employment and leg- 
islation to compensate uranium miners 
suffering disability or death from lung 
cancer resulting from exposure to iodiz- 
ing radiation in the mines. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today and that I have discussed above by 
no means are all inclusive nor do they 
complete the list of legislation which I 
will sponsor early in the 92d Congress, 
but the urgency of the matters dealt with 
in this legislation prompts me on the first 
day of this session to place them before 
my colleagues for their immediate anal- 
ysis and study. 


NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rooney of New York). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill, the National 
Catastrophic Illness Protection Act of 
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1971, which I originally authored and in- 
troduced in the 91st Congress. This legis- 
lation, which I consider to be extremely 
important, received bipartisan support 
and sponsorship in both the House and 
the Senate at that time. 5 

I am pleased to say this proposal is 
again receiving bipartisan support in 
the 92d Congress. Those Members join- 
ing me today in introducing this legisla- 
tion are: MARK ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, JAMES A. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Tim Lee CARTER of Kentucky, SEYMOUR 
HALPERN of New York, James F. Has- 
TINGS of New York, Aucustus F. Haw- 
KINS of California, PETER N. KYROS of 
MAINE, Roman C. Pucinskr of Illinois, 
ROBERT A. RoE of New Jersey, WILLIAM 
L. Scorr of Virginia, and LAWRENCE G. 
WILLIaMms of Pennsylvania. 

The National Catastrophic Iilness Pro- 
tection Act of 1971 would, if enacted, al- 
low our Nation’s families to protect them 
selves against the scourge of catas- 
trophic illness. The bill would provide 
the mechanism for such protection in a 
manner which could involve a very small 
Federal expenditure. 3 

Catastrophic illness, by definition, 
would comprise those illnesses which re- 
quire health-care expenses in excess of 
what normal basic medical or major 
medical coverage provides protection for. 
Once a family finds itself faced with 
having to pay for health-care costs of 
an extended nature, they are saddled 
with a financial burden that is stagger- 
ing to comprehend. 

Imagine, if you will, what it means 
to finance for years hospital care which 
will run between $80 and $100 a day afcer 
your routine insurance has been ex- 
hausted. For middle-income Americans 
who earn too much to receive welfare 
and who are not rich enough to even 
begin to meet such obligations, the re- 
sult of catastrophic illness is instant 
poverty. The family is driven to its 
knees. 

Such a family, which has probably al- 
ready watched one of its members in- 
capacitated and perhaps destroyed med- 
ically, also finds that its financial 
stability has disintegrated. Usually, 
private hospitals cannot afford to pro- 
vide care after the family can no longer 
afford to pay for the hospital’s services. 
This means that the afflicted member of 
the family must be transferred to what- 
ever public facility exists to treat pa- 
tients under such circumstances. Un- 
fortunately, these public institutions are 
often understaffed, underequipped, and 
horribly overcrowded. All too often they 
become depositories where families must 
leave their children or other loved ones, 
because the doors of all other possible 
assistance have been slammed in their 
faces. 

Catastrophic illness does not refer to 
a specific or rare disease. It is any dis- 
order—from the exotic calamity to the 
common coronary. It is the fall from a 
stepladder in a home, a highway acci- 
dent, or even the untimely sting of a 
bee, which cost one family over $57,000. 
It is anything that happens to any of 
us that causes medical expense in excess 
of what the actuaries tell us we should 
expect. Virtually every family becomes 
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medically destitute when that point is 
reached. Fortunately, only a small por- 
tion of medical cases are of such mag- 
nitude. But for the thousands of families 
who, through no fault of their own, 
find themselves pummeled into such an 
abyss, there is—currently—no hope. 

While catastrophic illness is nondis- 
criminating in whom it attacks, when 
it attacks and where it attacks, it seems 
that a tragically high number of these 
cases involve children. When a child is 
the victim, the parents are often young 
marrieds who find themselves depriving 
their healthy children of a wholesome 
family life in order to finance the health 
care of a sick child. Often, the havoc is 
so great that the young couples must 
watch their dreams go down the drain as 
all present and future planning is mar- 
shaled toward the single goal of finding 
the money to pay for their ill child’s 
care. While nearly all of the pediatric 
diseases that are catastrophic are indi- 
vidually rare, in the aggregate they afflict 
more families than most of us would 
imagine. The list of obscure diseases 
such as Tay-Sachs disease, Niemann- 
Pick disease, Gaucher’s disease, Fabrey’s 
diseaes, metachromatic-leukodystrophy, 
leukemia, muscular dystrophy, myas- 
thenia gravis, and the scores and scores 
of other maladies that destroy our peo- 
ple at enormous emotional and financial 
cost to their families appears endless. 

Obviously, when catastrophic illness 
strikes the head of a household—the 
breadwinner—the disaster is com- 
pounded. 

We are too great a nation to stand 
idly by—leaving our families that are 
victimized by catastrophic illness to their 
own devices. They have no devices. They 
are alone. 

The legislation which I am proposing 
will go a long way toward mitigating 
against the problems of catastrophic ill- 
ness because it will stimulate our in- 
surance industry to provide coverage 
that will allow any family to protect itself 
fully against the costs of catastrophic 
illness. The legislation would foster 
the creation of catastrophic illness—or 
extended care—insurance pools similar 
to those that have been successful in 
making flood insurance and riot insur- 
ance feasible. 

Because all participating insurance 
companies would be required to promote 
the plan aggressively, and because we 
would be dealing, statistically, with a 
small minority of all claims, the cost 
per policy should be low. As more people 
buy this new protection as part of their 
health care progam, thereby spreading 
the risk, the cost should drop even more. 
The Federal role would be limited to re- 
insuring against losses in those in- 
stances where insurance companies paid 
out more in benefits than they took in 
in premiums. As the insurance industry 
gained experience under the plan they 
would be able to sharpen their actuarial 
planning so that such losses should be 
limited, if they occur at all. 

We have taken careful steps to pre- 
serve the State role in insurance admin- 
istration and to allow the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to par- 
ticipate in the actuarial review of the 
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policy rate structure in order to assure 
that the rates charged for those new 
policies are fair to all parties concerned. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature 
of this legislation is that it would be free 
of all of the constraints that are plaguing 
existing federally funded health care 
programs. We would not be overburden- 
ing an already overburdened social se- 
curity system in order to finance the plan, 
Families who choose not to participate 
in the program would not be required 
to do so. However, on the other hand, 
families desiring to secure this protec- 
tion would be assured of an opportunity 
to doso. 

Under my program a deductible for- 
mula would be used to stimulate each 
family to provide basic health care pro- 
tection. It would only be when this de- 
ductible level had been exceeded that 
the catastrophic insurance protection 
plan would be utilized. Under our for- 
mula, a family with an adjusted gross 
income of $10,000 would have to either 
pay the first $8,500 of medical expense 
or have provided themselves with $8,- 
500 worth of basic insurance protection 
to offset the deductible requirement. Cov- 
erage from existing basic health and ma- 
jor medical plans would generally be suf- 
ficient to satisfy this deductible amount. 
However, if a family with an adjusted 
gross income of $10,000 incurred expenses 
during the period of a year that exceeded 
$8,500, our catastrophic or extended care 
program would be available to see the 
family through the period of financial 
burden when they would ordinarily be 
left on their own without help. 

Again, because relatively few families 
would experience medical costs of this 
magnitude in a single year, the costs for 
this insurance should be quite reason- 
able—especially as more and more of 
our citizens availed themselves of its 
protection. 

In developing this legislation I have 
met with many individuals uniquely ex- 
perienced in the problems of catastrophic 
illness. I have discussed this proposal at 
great length with members of the medical 
community and have consulted leading 
members of the insurance community. 
More important, I have met with fam- 
ilies that have been victimized by catas- 
trophic illness. I have studied their plight 
in great detail. I know that it is wrong 
that these families are, in effect, aban- 
doned—almost as a small boat adrift in 
stormy water. 

I know that we can do something to 
help them and we do not have to spend 
ourselves into Federal bankruptcy to do 
it. All we need to do is utilize a concept 
that has been tested successfully in other 
analogous areas. 

A description and section-by-section 
analysis of the National Catastrophic 
Illness Protection Act of 1971 follows: 


NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
Act oF 1970 

(Introduced by Representative Lawrence J. 
HoGan (Republican of Maryland) June 10, 
1970) 

PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF LEGISLATION 
The proposed National Catastrophic Ill- 

ness Protection Act of 1970 is designed to 

encourage private health insurers, with the 

assistance of the Federal Government, to 
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provide adequate health insurance protec- 
tion for persons who cannot otherwise afford 
such protection, or whose medical and 
health expenses are such that extended 
health insurance protection is not available. 
According to the findings outlined by Con- 
gress in the proposal, “many individuals are 
still unable to secure adequate health insur- 
ance protection or to secure such protection 
at rates which they can afford” and “few of 
our citizens are protected” from the costs of 
“catastrophic illness.” 

To deal with these problems, the bill would 
create a Federal health reinsurance program 
designed to encourage the development by 
the private insurance industry of policies 
which would afford individuals extended pro- 
tection. Working with the industry, the Gov- 
ernment would reinsure policies on terms 
and conditions calculated to provide maxi- 
mum encouragement to insurance companies 
to participate in the program, either individ- 
ually or through pools established for the 
purpose. 

The legislation contains five titles designed 
to meet the program's objectives. Title I con- 
tains general provisions relating to the pro- 
gram, including the statement of Congres- 
sional findings and a section setting forth 
the definitions used in the proposal. Title 
II establishes the National Catastrophic In- 
surance Program by means of State-wide 
plans providing extended health insurance 
coverage through a program by which the 
Federal Government reinsures losses of in- 
surers or pools of insurers offering extended 
health insurance policies. Title III contains 
the Federal reinsurance mechanism for pro- 
tecting insurers against losses incurred by 
plans provided under title II of the bill, Title 
IV of the legislation establishes a separate 
reinsurance program to operate in those 
States where a State-wide plan is not devei- 
oped in accordance with title II of the bill. 
Title V of the proposal contains general pro- 


visions relating to claims and judicial re- 
view procedures and Federal financial obliga- 
tions in connection with the reinsurance 
programs established under titles II and IV 
of the bill. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Title I—General Pr- visions 


Section 101—Short Title. Provides that the 
legislation may be known as the “National 
Catastrophic Illness Protection Act of 1970.” 

Section 102—Findings and Purpose. Sets 
forth the findings of the Congress that there 
are still many individuals who cannot secure 
or cannot afford adequate health insurance 
protection and that very little insurance 
protection is available to help meet the 
costs of catastrophic illness or disease. Estab- 
lishes as the policy of Congress the need 
for a National Catastrophic Illness Insurance 
program to encourage States and private in- 
surers in the development of policies which 
will meet the problems set forth in the 
statement of findings. 

Section 103—Definitions. Defines certain 
terms used in the Act, such as “extended 
health insurance,” “costs of medical care,” 
“insurer,” “pool” and “reinsured losses." 
Among the definitions are: 

(1) extended health insurance, meaning 
insurance against all costs paid or incurred 
for medical care as defined in the Internal 
Revenue Act. 

(2) costs of medical care, include expenses 
of medical care incurred by or on behalf of 
persons covered by an extended health in- 
surance policy which are deductible in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the IRS Code. 

(3) Imsurers, include any insurance com- 
pany or group of companies under common 
ownership authorized to engage in the in- 
surance business under laws of a State. 

(4) pool, meaning association of insurance 
companies in a State formed or organized for 
the purpose of making extended health in- 
surance more readily available. 
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(5) reinsured losses, meaning losses on re- 
insurance claims under this Act and all di- 
rect expenses incurred in connection with 
such claims, including processing, verifying, 
and paying such losses. 


Title Il—Establishment of program; State 
plans 

Section 201—Authority. Authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
to establish and carry out a National Cata- 
strophic Illness Insurance Program. 

Section 202—State Plans. Provides that the 
program shall involve the creation of State- 
wide plans providing extended health insur- 
ance, and that the Federal Government will 
reinsure insurers and pools of insurers who 
offer such insurance. Each insurer (or pool 
of insurers) will work with the State insur- 
ance authority in carrying out the State- 
wide plan. All plans would have to include: 

(1) that extended health insurance be 
available to all eligible individuals, as de- 
fined in Sec. 203, and at a cost which is rea- 
sonable, as defined in Sec. 204, subject only 
to deductibles authorized in Sec. 205. 

(2) that where an insurer does not agree 
to write a policy of extended insurance, or 
does so under various limiting conditions, 
the State authority is notified. The policy 
would then be placed with a pool or other- 
wise assigned to insurers by the “all-industry 
placement facility,” provided for in Sec. 206. 

(3) that data be compiled and studied in 
connection with the operation of the State- 
wide plan. 

(4) that certain reports be submitted to 
the State insurance authority by individual 
insurers. 

(5) that any cancellation of a policy pro- 
vide for reasonable notice to permit coverage 
under a new policy to be written under the 
plan. 

(6) that public information about the plan 
be readily distributed. 

Further, each plan would have to contain 
such terms, conditions, requirements and 
other provisions determined to be necessary 
to carry out the purpose of the program. 

Section 203—Eligible Individuals. In order 
to be eligible for policies issued under a 
State-wide plan, an individual would have 
to be a resident of the State and make ap- 
propriate application, or be a member of the 
household of such a person and his spouse, 
child, grandchild, parent or grandparent. 

Section 204—Premium Setting. Premium 
rates would be set on the basis of a study of 
the risks in question and accepted actuarial 
principles. These rates would be promulgated 
by the Secretary for use by States and insur- 
ers in charging for extended health insur- 
ance issued under plans approved under Sec. 
202 above. Rate differentials would be au- 
thorized on the basis of the number of per- 
sons covered in a family, or by other factors 
approved by the Secretary, including the 
different risks involved in various coverage 
arrangements. Where insurers established 
rates lower than those promulgated by the 
Secretary, any losses sustained by these in- 
surers or pools of insurers would be com- 
pensated by “premium equalizers” provided 
for in Sec. 504 of the bill. 

Section 205—Deductibles. Provides that, 
before payments are made under an extended 
insurance policy, a deductible must be satis- 
fied through an equal amount of medical 
expenses Paid or incurred by such individual. 
The amount of such deductible is determined 
by relating the extent of medical expenses 
to adjusted income and is equal to one-half 
of the amount by which a person's or fam- 
ily’s adjusted income exceeds $1,000 but does 
not exceed $2,000; plus all of the amount by 
which such adjusted income exceeds $2,000. 
(A person with an adjusted income of $10,- 
000 would have a deductible of $8,500.) 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“adjusted income” means the gross income 
of an individual or family for tax purposes 
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less the aggregate amount of personal tax 
exemptions allowed the individual or family. 

For satisfying the deductible, costs paid 
and incurred with respect to an illness which 
began in the previous year and continued 
uninterrupted until such costs were paid or 
incurred, shall be considered to have been 
paid or incurred in such previous year. 

The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Section 206—All Industry Placement 
Facility. A State-wide plan must provide for 
an all-industry placement facility which 
would have the responsibility of distributing 
equitably the risks involved in the issuance 
of extended health insurance and which 
would seek to place insurance up to the full 
insurable value of the risk to be insured. 

Section 207—Industry Cooperation. Pro- 
vides that certain statements pledging par- 
ticipation and cooperation with the State 
insurance authority would be required of 
insurers seeking reinsurance under the pro- 
gram. In addition, no insurer shall direct 
any agent or broker not to solicit business 
through such a plan, nor penalize agents 
or brokers in any manner for submitting 
applications under the plan. 

Section 208—Plan Evaluation. Provides 
that the State plan shall be evaluated from 
time to time in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary. 


Title 11l—Reinsurance coverage 


Section 301—Reinsurance of Losses under 
Extended Health Insurance Policies. Provides 
that the Secretary is authorized to reinsure 
against the losses which might be incurred 
under extended health insurance policies. 
Temporary reinsurance would be authorized 
immediately after enactment, but at the 
expiration of such temporary period, only 
permanent reinsurance is available to in- 
surers participating in a State-wide plan as 
provided for in title II. 

Section 302—Reinsurance Agreements and 
Premiums. Authorizes the Secretary to make 
agreements with insurers and pools for re- 
insurance in consideration of payments of 
reinsurance premiums deposited in the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
provided for in Sec. 503 of the bill. Reinsur- 
ance offered would pay an insurer or pool for 
total proved and approved claims for losses 
in connection with the provision of extended 
health insurance over and above the reten- 
tion of such losses by insurers which were 
required in accordance with the reinsurance 
contract. Terms would be made annually in 
connection with any reinsurance contract. 

Section 303—Conditions of Reinsurance. 
Provides a detailed procedure for imple- 
mentation of the reinsurance program in a 
State within specified time requirements, 
taking into account certain State and local 
factors which might affect such implementa- 
tion. 

Section 304—Recovery of Premiums; 
Statute of Limitations. Provides that the 
Government may recover in the courts any 
unpaid premiums lawfully payable to the 
Government by an insurer under provisions 
of a 5-year statute of limitations. 


Title IV—Government program with indus- 
try assistance 

Section 401—Federal Operation of Program 
in Noncooperating States. Authorizes after 
certain determinations that, where a State- 
wide program cannot be carried out, or that 
the objective of the program would be mate- 
rially assisted by the Federal Government’s 
assumption of the plan, arrangements for 
operation by the Government may be car- 
ried out. Insurers would deal directly with 
the Federal Government as fiscal agents of 
the United States. 

Section 402—Adjustment and Payment of 
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Claims. If a Federally-operated program is 

provided for, the Secretary is authorized to 

adjust and pay claims for proved and ap- 
proved losses covered by extended health 
insurance. 

Title V—Provisions of general applicability 
Section 501—Claims and Judicial Review. 

Provides procedures for judicial review of dis- 

allowances for claims for losses under the 

reinsurance program, whether State-wide or 
operating by the Federal Government. 

Section 502—Fiscal Intermediaries and 
Servicing Agents, Authorizes the Government 
to enter into contracts and other arrange- 
ments for claims review, receiving and dis- 
bursing funds for making payments, etc. 

Section 503—National Catastrophic Illness 
Insurance Fund, Provides for the creation of 
a fund for purposes of receiving premiums 
for reinsurance, paying claims, and so on. 

Section 504—Premium Equalization Pay- 
ments. Provides that the Secretary may make 
perlodic payments to insurers and pools in 
recognition of reductions in premium rates 
below estimated risks as provided for in Sec. 
204. 

Section 505—Records, Annual Statement, 
and Audits. Self-explanatory. 

Section 506—General Powers. Authorizes 
the Secretary of HEW to exercise certain 
powers vested in the Secretary of HUD under 
the Housing Act of 1950, in addition to pow- 
ers provided in this proposal. 

Section 507—Services and Facilities of 
Other Agencies. Provides that the Secretary 
may, on a reimbursable basis, utilize the 
services of other Government agencies. 

Section 508—Advance Payments. Author- 
izes necessary payment adjustments in con- 
nection with the program. 

Section 509—Tazation. Exempts the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illiness Insurance Fund 
from Federal taxation, except that any real 
property acquired by the Secretary as the re- 
sult of reinsurance would be taxable by 
States or political subdivisions. 

Section 510—Appropriations. Authorizes 
such appropriations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the bill. 

APPLICATION OF THE DEDUCTIBLE UNDER THE 
NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1970 
The deductible, or the amount of medical 

costs which must be incurred or paid in one 

year before benefits begin under this insur- 
ance, is based on individual or family in- 
come and would be as follows: 

Adjusted income: 


Deductible 
$0 


“Adjusted income” means the gross income 
of an individual or family for tax purposes 
less the aggregate amount of personal tax 
exemptions allowed. 

The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Example: A family with an adjusted in- 
come of $10,000 would during a year be re- 
quired to pay or incur medical expenses to 
the extent of $8,500 (or to have insurance 
coverage to meet those expenses in whole or 
in part; Medicare or Medicaid payments 
would reduce the deductible similarly). At 
that point all medical expenses regardless of 
the extent, during that year, or for any 
lengthy illness or injury the treatment of 
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which extends into another year, would be 
covered under such a policy. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

In 1903 two Dayton, Ohio, dreamers 
despite public skepticism and lack of fi- 
nancial assistance, made man’s conquest 
of the air come true. The determination 
and ingenuity of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright made aviation history and the 
world began to draw a little closer to- 
gether. 


SUGAR ACT REFORMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
Plaints I have today about some aspects 
of USDA personnel have nothing to do 
with personal integrity. They have, in- 
stead, to do with philosophy and direc- 
tion. And they are confined to the high- 
est reaches of the administrative pyr- 
amid, specifically, the 53 highest execu- 
tive positions. 

Note one very critical position, the 
office of general counsel. USDA is the 
only department in the entire executive 
branch where the same person serves as 
general counsel who served in that ca- 
pacity in the Johnson administration. 

To name another, USDA is one of only 
two departments where the assistant 
secretary for administration is a hold- 
over from Johnson years. What makes 
this holdover particularly remarkable is 
the fact that the person involved, Joseph 
Robertson, was brought to this position 
from Orville Freedman’s days as Min- 
nesota Governor and had a major role in 
the prompt housecleaning of top execu- 
tives effected by Mr. Freeman in 1961. 

It would be strange indeed if Mr. 
Robertson worked hard for Mr. Hardin 
in cleaning out the key personnel he had 
worked so hard to install under Secre- 
tary Freeman. And he has not. Of the 
seven principal executives under Mr. 
Robertson, only one is a Republican. 

Two years after the new administra- 
tion took office with a mandate for 
change, only 26 of the top 53 executive 
positions in USDA are occupied by peo- 
ple with Republican credentials, and two 
of these were Democrats until 1968. 

Seventeen of the 53—one-third of the 
total—are Democrats. 

These 53 are the top policymakers. 
They stand between the cabinet officer 
and the lower-level professional person- 
nel. They set the tone, direct the prepa- 
ration of guidelines and regulations. 
They must be closely tuned to the spirit 
and philosophy of the administration 
if a change in direction is to be effected. 
And no one can doubt that the new ad- 
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ministration came to office with a man- 
date for change. 

To the extent that Secretary Hardin 
keeps the old team at the top he com- 
plicates the difficult task of effecting 
change. The old team helped to con- 
struct the old policies, and can hard- 
ly be enthusiastic about extensive remod- 
eling of its own handiwork. 

This is no reflection on the compe- 
tence, skills, expertise, or integrity of 
these men. They have a built-in divi- 
sion of loyalty that no human being can 
be expected to shed. They naturally tend 
to justify and defend their record of 
yesterday, try as they may to adjust 
themselves to the new order. 

Secretary Hardin’s path would be eas- 
ier if he would complete the long over- 
due housecleaning of his top command. 
This would help among other things to 
effect long-needed reform of the Sugar 
Act, the principal legislative item on the 
agenda of the 92d Congress in the agri- 
cultural field. 

The Sugar Act is the worst outrage 
on the American taxpayers and con- 
sumers being perpetrated by the Federal 
Government, and that covers a lot of 
ground. 

The Sugar Act hands undeserved 
bonanzas worth millions of dollars to 
certain foreign producers, and shuts out 
all other foreign producers. The Sugar 
Act keeps at an excessive level market 
prices paid to U.S. producers, and yet 
hands these same producers direct pay- 
ments which last year added up to $90 
million. All they must do to get the pay- 
ments is produce sugar. Land diversion 
is not required. Overseas refiners are 
effectively barred from the U.S. market. 
With a couple of tiny exceptions, sugar 
per enter this country only in unrefined 

orm, 

Sugar is the commodity most tightly 
regulated by the Federal Government. 
So skillful is Government control of the 
production, import, and marketing of 
sugar that the price is kept almost con- 
stant from year to year. Consumers do 
not complain much because the price is 
constant—constantly high. 

To be specific, Monday of this week 
the American homemaker in Washing- 
ton, D.C., supermarkets paid $1.29 for a 
10-pound bag of sugar that was selling 
the same day in Toronto, Canada, super- 
markets for $1.09. That is a 20-percent 
premium, Sugar sells for still less in other 
countries. The premium we pay over 
Canadian prices alone adds up to a $52 
million unjustified burden for U.S. users. 

Sugar is the only commodity which is 
today supported by Government policy 
at 100 percent of parity. It is badly out 
of line with other commodity prices, and 
as all of you know, the parity index itself 
is an outdated and unreliable yardstick 
of farm prosperity. 

A tariff of 0.625 cent per pound is 
charged all foreign sugar arriving in the 
United States in addition to the half- 
cent a pound excise tax we all pay at the 
store when we buy sugar. These revenues 
go to the Federal Treasury. 

Because payments to domestic growers 
are lower than tax and tariff receipts 
from sugar, the sugar program is often 
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said to be “self-financing.” In a 1964 
book, Don Paarlberg devastates that 
argument. 

It is not clear by what reasoning sugar 
producers feel entitled to federal revenues 
raised by taxes levied on their product. The 
automobile industry does not so reason, nor 
do the petroleum industry, the tobacco in- 
dustry, or the liquor industry. 


I agree with Mr. Paarlberg. 

There are many places in the United 
States where the $90 million now spent 
annually for payments could be put to 
good use—places like improved water 
and sewer works for small cities and 
towns to help attract and keep people 
and job-producing industry. 

These payments are equivalent to the 
funding of the Peace Corps, twice as 
much as we spend on environmental con- 
trol, four times what we spend on the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, and eight 
times what the Federal Government has 
ecenet for juvenile delinquency con- 
trol. 

The act expires this year, and when 
successor legislation is considered, I will 
recommend these specific reforms: 

First. A reduction to 6 cents a pound 
of the target price of raw sugar, New 
York, from its present level of 7 cents. 
This 1-cent per pound reduction would 
be welcome relief to U.S. consumers 
amounting to over $200 million annually. 

Second. Elimination of the direct pay- 
ment to domestic producers, The payment 
varies with the size of the farm, and 
averages about a half-cent a pound. Pro- 
ducers do nothing to justify the 
payments. They have no set-aside re- 
quirement. Among direct-payment recip- 
ients under various USDA programs they 
are unique in this respect. This change 
in the law would reduce program costs 
about $90 million a year. 

Third. Recapture from foreign suppli- 
ers half of the difference between the 
world price and the U.S. price. This would 
take part of the bonanza from the pro- 
gram, without making the U.S. market 
unattractive. A precise estimate of the 
yield from this recapture feature is hard 
to fix. Even using the relatively high 
world price presently established and as- 
suming the lower U.S. price I recommend, 
the differential would at least amount to 
over 2 cents a pound. Half of that would 
come to $96 million a year, a tidy sum for 
the U.S. Treasury. 

These reforms would save the Amer- 
ican people over $200 million as consum- 
ers, and an additional $196 million as 
taxpayers. 

Even in this trillion-dollar era, the net 
gain of $396 million annually would be 
worth reaching for. 

I do not suggest these reforms as the 
ideal. I would much prefer to see the en- 
tire program die, with a tariff used as the 
only device to provide a desired level of 
U.S. production. But I have had enough 
experience with the sugar lobby, and 
enough respect for its skill in influencing 
votes quickly on the House floor that I do 
not expect such far-reaching reform this 
year. 

The reforms I have suggested, how- 
ever, I believe are reachable as well as 
reasonable. 

An alternative to my recapture pro- 
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posal would be to dispense with foreign 
quotas entirely, and fill overseas require- 
ments through competitive bidding. 

The advantages to this latter proposal, 
as I see them: 

First. It would end all discrimination 
among foreign sugar producers. Each na- 
tion would be given an equal fair chance 
at the U.S. sugar market. 

Second. It would take Congress out of 
the business of allocating high-profit 
business among certain favored sugar- 
producing nations. 

Third. It would put the foreign sugar 
lobby out of business. High-paid lobbyists 
would no longer be involved in backroom 
dealing which a high official of the USDA 
told me recently “is enough to make you 
sick.” Neither the executive branch nor 
Congress would have favors to distribute. 

Fourth. It would establish for the first 
time in years a meaningful world price 
for sugar. This would be useful to the 
Congress in considering the maximum 
prices U.S. consumers should be required 
to pay and the extent to which U.S. pro- 
duction of sugar can be justified. 

It is high time we lay to rest the false 
notion so conveniently used by lobby- 
ists that the sugar program is a delicately 
balanced mechanism much too compli- 
cated for ordinary people to understand 
and much too fragile to stand any kind of 
reform. They have been peddling this 
fiction to the Congress far too long. 

Stripped to its bare essentials, the sugar 
program is nothing but Government con- 
trol in all its dimensions. In fact, the 
Soviets, who have a longstanding repu- 
tation for the intensity with which they 
manage farm and consumer items, could 
learn a thing or two from our Sugar Act. 
I question whether the Communists have 
ever succeeded in bringing a consumer 
item under greater government control 
than our Federal Government has 
achieved in the Sugar Act. 

It is high time for Congress to raise 
Cain about the price of cane—sugar, that 
is. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR MISSING IN 
ACTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am proud to join with 
my distinguished colleagues, the gen- 
tlemen from Indiana (Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Zion) and over 150 cosponsors in 
introducing a resolution to designate the 
week of March 21 to 27 as a “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War/ 
Missing in Action.” Several concerned 
national groups have called upon us to 
set aside such a week for the purpose of 
focusing American and world attention 
on the plight of American prisoners in 
Southeast Asia. We have chosen the week 
of March 21 to 27 for an historically 
significant reason—it was on March 26, 
1964, that an American Army adviser, 
Capt. Floyd J. Thompson, was captured 
in South Vietnam, thus becoming the 
first American POW in that conflict. 
That was 7 years ago. Today, Captain 
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Thompson is listed along with over 1,500 
other Americans as prisoners of war/ 
missing in action. 

We are deeply saddened at the tragic 
loss of thousands of lives in Vietnam and 
our hearts go out to all those who have 
lost loved ones in that conflict. But per- 
haps just as tragic is the fact that hun- 
dreds of families do not know whether 
their loved ones are alive or dead; many 
families have lived with this anxiety for 
over 6 years. The North Vietnamese are 
guilty of inhumane treatment not only 
against American POW’s, but against 
their families for refusing to release a 
complete list of those being held captive, 
and for refusing to allow a free exchange 
of mail between the prisoners and their 
families. These inhumane practices also 
constitute a clear breach of international 
law. In 1957 the North Vietnamese rati- 
fied the 1949 Geneva Convention relative 
to the treatment of prisoners of war. And 
yet, they have refused to abide by those 
provisions in the treatment of American 
POW’s. In addition to the violations I 
have already mentioned, they have also 
refused to release the sick and wounded, 
and have refused to permit impartial in- 
spections of POW facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our hope that a Na- 
tional Week of Concern for Prisoners of 
War/ Missing in Action, will spotlight the 
plight of American POW’s frontstage in 
the arena of world opinion. It is our hope 
that by focusing American and world at- 
tention on this problem, pressure will be 
brought to bear on the North Vietnamese 
to abide by the Geneva Convention and 
the laws of human decency, and that 
they will begin to negotiate in earnest 
the question of prisoner repatriation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
Judiciary Committee will give this reso- 
lution its early consideration due to the 
time frame involved. The fact that over 
150 Members of this body have joined as 
cosponsors is a clear indication of the 
widespread support which exists for set- 
ting aside such a National Week of Con- 
cern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action. 

At this point in the Recor I include 
a complete list of the cosponsors of this 
resolution along with the full text of the 
resolution: 

TEXT OF THE HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That to dem- 
onstrate our support and concern for the 
more than 1500 Americans listed as prison- 
ers of war or missing in action in Southeast 
Asia, and to forcefully register our protest 
over the inhumane treatment these men 
are receiving at the hands of the North Viet- 
namese in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, the President is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the period beginning March 21, 1971, and 
ending March 27, 1971, as National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion,” and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


NationaL POW/MIA Week oF CONCERN, 
MARCH 21-27: List or HOUSE Cosponsors 

Anderson (R—TIIll.), Myers (R—Ind.), Zion 
(R—Ind.), Abbitt (D—Va.), Adams (D— 
Wash.), Addabbo (D—N.Y.), Anderson (D— 
Calif.), Andrews (R—N.D.), Archer (R— 
Tex.), Arends (R—II1.). 
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Aspin (D—Wis.), Baker (R—Tenn.), Bar- 
rett (D—Pa.), Bell (R—Calif.), Bennett (D— 
Fla.), Biaggi (D—N.Y.), Biester (R—Pa.), 
Blackburn (R—Ga.), Blanton (D—Tenn.), 
Boland (D—Mass.). 

Bolling (D—Mo.), Brasco (D—N.Y.), Bray 
(R—Ind.), Brinkley (D—Ga.), Broomfield 
(R—Mich.), Broyhill (R—N.C.), Broyhill 
(R—Va.), Buchanan (R—Ala.), Byrne (D— 
Pa.), Casey (D—Tex.). 

Clausen (R—Calif.), Cleveland (R—N.H.), 
Collier (R—Ill.), Corbett (R—Pa.), Cordova 
(Puerto Rico), Cotter (D—Conn.), Cough- 
lin (R—Pa.), Crane (R—TIll,), Daniel (D— 
Va.), Derwinski (R—II1.). 

Dennis (R—Ind.), Devine (R—Ohio), 
Dingell (D—Mich.), Donohue (D—Mass.), 
Downing (D—Va.), Duncan (R—Tenn.), du- 
Pont (R—Del.), Edwards (D—La.), Edwards 
(R—Ala.), Eilberg (D—Pa.). 

Erlenborn (R—TIll.), Esch (R—Mich.), 
Evins (D—Tenn.), Fascell (D—Fla.), Find- 
ley (R—TIll.), Fisher (D—Tex.), Forsythe 
(R—N.J.), Frenzel (R—Minn.), Frey (R— 
Fia.), Fulton (D—Tenn.). 

Fuqua (D—Fla.), Goldwater (R—Calif.), 
Goodling (R—Pa.), Green (D—Pa.), Griffin 
(D—Miss.), Gubser (R—Calif.), Gude (R— 
Md.), Halpern (R—N.Y.), Hanley (R—N.Y.). 

Hansen (R—Idaho), Harrington (D— 
Mass.), Harsha (R—Ohio), Harvey (R— 
Mich.), Hastings (R—N.Y.), Hathaway (D— 
Maine), Hicks (D—Mass.), Horton (R— 
N.Y.), Hungate (D—Mo.), Hunt (R—NWJ.). 

Hutchinson (R—Mich.), Keating (R— 
Ohio), Kemp (R—N.Y.), King (R—N.Y.), 
Leggett (D—Calif.), Lent (R—N.Y.), Lloyd 
(R—Utah), Lujan (R—N. Mex.), Mailliard 
(R—Calif.), Mathias (R—Calif.). 

Mathis (D—Ga.), Mayne (R—Iowa), Maz- 
zoli (D—Ky.), McClory (R—TIll.), McClure 
(R—Idaho), McCollister (R—Nebr.), Mc- 
Kevitt (R—Colo.), McKinney (R—Conn.), 
Meeds (D—Wash.), Michel (R—TII1.). 

Miller (R—Ohio), Minshall (R—Ohio), 
Montgomery (D—Miss.), Nichols (D—Ala.), 

Price (R—lIll.), Price (R—Tex.), Pryor 
(R—N.Y.), Pirnie (R—N.Y.), Poage (R— 
Tex.), Poff (R—Va.). 

Price (R—TIl.), Price (R—Tex.), Pryor 
(D—Ark.), Pucinski (D—II.), Reid (R—TIll.), 
Rhodes (R—Ariz.), Robison (R—N.Y.), Ro- 
dino (D—N.J.), Rogers (D—Fla.), Roncalio 
(D—Wyo.). 

Sandman (R—N.J.), Satterfield (D—Va.), 
Schwengel (R—Iowa), Sebelius (R—Kans.), 
Shoup (R—Mont.), Shriver (R—Kans.), 
Skubitz (R—Kans.), Spence (R—S.C.). 

Stanton (R—Ohio), Steele (R—Conn.), 
Stephens (D—Ga.), Stubblefield (D—Ky.), 
Teague (R—Calif.), Terry (R—N.Y.), 
Thompson (R—Wis.), Vander Jagt (R— 
Mich.). 

Veysey (R—Calif.), Whalen (R—Ohio), 
Widnall (R—N.J.), Wilson, B. (R—Calif.), 
Winn (R—Kans.), Wright (D—Tex.), Wyatt 
(R—Oreg.). Wylie (R—Ohio). 

Yatron (D—Pa.), Young (D—Fla.), 
Zablocki (D—Wis.), Hammerschmidt (R— 
Ark.), Hogan (R—Md.), Eshleman (R—Pa.), 
Frelinghuysen (R—NJ.), Brotzman (R— 
Colo.). 


DEFENSE FACILITIES AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Price) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore I was chosen by the voters in the 
18th Congressional District of Texas to 
be their elected Representative in Con- 
gress I was, as a private citizen, quite 
concerned about the menace interna- 
tional communism poses to our way of 
life. And when I took office in 1966 I 
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vowed then to do whatever I could as a 
U.S. Congressman to help preserve and 
protect our great heritage. 

It is in this vein that I have in pre- 
vious Congresses introduced legislation 
prohibiting Communists and other sub- 
versives from working in defense plants 
and security installations. In the last 
Congress, the House Internal Security 
Committee took my basic proposition; 
namely, that those dedicated to the over- 
throw of this country should be denied 
employment in defense and other secu- 
rity oriented facilities, and expanded it 
into a comprehensive set of proposals 
entitled the Defense Facilities and In- 
dustrial Security Act of 1970. This act 
passed the House early in the first ses- 
sion, but fell into a legislative morass in 
the Senate and died a natural death 
when the 9ist Congress adjourned. 

In an effort to give new impetus to 
this vital issue, I am today introducing 
legislation similar to the act that passed 
the House last year. I urge my colleagues 
to expedite this proposal and transmit 
it to the other body. Hopefully, in the last 
18 months or so the difficulties which 
frustrated its progress then will have 
been overcome, and productive action 
will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we must act 
quickly on this issue. With each passing 
week the dangers to our defense and 
security installations become more acute, 
and in the absence of congressional ac- 
tion, they will continue to be attractive 
and accessible targets for subversives. 

If those of us who are concerned about 
the dangers that Communists and other 


subversives pose to our Nation can affect 
passage of this legislation, I believe it will 
be a giant step toward thwarting the 
efforts of those who would hope to under- 
mine and overthrow the Government of 
the United States. 


REVENUE SHARING WITH A DIF- 
FERENCE: THE STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT MODERNIZATION 
ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today for myself and for the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppaBgo), 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Carney), 
the gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
DENHOLM), the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dutsk1), the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Epwarps), the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Erserc), the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
HARRINGTON), the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HAMILTON), the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hawkxrwns), the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrxkva), 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Nepz1), the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY), the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PODELL), the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Trernan), and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. YAT- 
RON), H.R. , a bill to improve inter- 
governmental relationships, and the 
economy and efficiency of all levels of 
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government, by providing Federal block 
grants for States and localities where 
there is a demonstration of State inten- 
tion to modernize State and local gov- 
ernment. The bill will shortly be intro- 
duced in the other body by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration ap- 
proach to revenue sharing gives no in- 
centive to State and local governments 
to streamline so they can function more 
efficiently. What we need is a revitalized 
federal system, not perpetuation of the 
status quo, H.R. —— would relieve the 
fiscal crisis of States and localities by 
sharing revenues over and above what 
the Federal Government at present dis- 
tributes in categorical grants; it would 
use revenue sharing to encourage State 
and local governments to modernize 
their structures so the shared funds can 
be spent with greatest effect. 

The bill has these principal features: 

FUNDING 

The bill would provide revenue shar- 
ing of $3 billion for fiscal 1972, $5 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1973, $7 billion for fiscal 
1974, and $9 billion for fiscal 1975. 

If the administration will take steps 
to put our country on a full-employ- 
ment-without-inflation course, and to 
reorder our priorities, enlarged revenues 
will permit the Federal Government to 
perform its necessay functions, balance 
its budget, and still have adequate rev- 
enues left over for revenue sharing. Any 
administration revenue-sharing proposal 
which is funded by cutting back present 
Federal grant programs and vetoing es- 
sential increases in these programs will 
be unacceptable to the States, the coun- 
ties, and the cities, and unacceptable to 
this Democratic Congress. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The administration approach to rev- 
enue sharing omits any incentive to 
States to get on with the job of updating 
and streamlining local government in 
this country. The heart of H.R. —— isa 
requirement that States qualify for rev- 
enue sharing, in the second and sub- 
sequent years of the program, by pre- 
paring a master plan and timetable for 
modernizing State-local government. 
What is needed is a catalyst to bring 
about State-local governmental reform, 
not a crutch to allow the States to hob- 
ble along as they have. The bill con- 
tains a “check list” of illustrative re- 
forms. The beneficiaries of revenue 
sharing would not be subject to any 
strings on the type of plan presented, on 
how they spend their funds, or even on 
progress made in fulfilling the plans, 

STATE INCOME TAX INCENTIVE 


The bill gives double weighting to 
the income tax efforts of the States after 
July 1, 1974, in the formula used to ap- 
portion funds among the States. States 
lacking income taxes thus have an in- 
centive to adopt them and have time to 
take the necessary legislative steps to en- 
act them. At present, nine States—Con- 
necticut, Florida, Nevada, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming—have no income tax 
at all, and compete unfairly for industry 
with the States which have such a tax. 
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Four States have narrowly based income 
taxes—New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee—and five 
States—Ilinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi—have income 
taxes with the same rate for both rich 
and poor. 

The administration approach to rev- 
enue sharing omits any State income 
tax incentive. 

ALLOCATION TO LOCALITIES 


The bill incorporates allocation pro- 
cedures recently worked out by the na- 
tional organizations of cities, mayors, 
Governors, and counties. 

First. A State will get a 10-percent 
bonus in its portion of the Federal rev- 
enue-sharing pot if it sits down and 
negotiates an agreement with a rep- 
resentative number of county and city 
governments determining the State- 
local split pass-through and the local 
distribution of these funds. The agree- 
ment must be enacted as State law and 
approved by a majority decision of all 
county governments, representing at 
least half of all counties by population; 
and by a majority decision of all govern- 
ments of cities with 2,500 or more popu- 
lation, representing at least half of all 
such cities by population. 

Second. If a State does not negotiate, 
it must pass through to its localities an 
amount that will average over 50 per- 
cent nationwide. According to the for- 
mula set out in the bill, the local share 
will range from about 30 to 65 percent 
State by State, far more than the aver- 
age 30 percent provided in the 1969 
administration bill. Distribution of the 
local share would be determined by State 
law. 

I applaud the agreement worked out 
by the national State-county-city or- 
ganizations, particularly the “negotia- 
tions option.” I anticipate that intra- 
state apportionment negotiations will at 
the same time provide a forum for con- 
sultation and agreement on a moderni- 
zation plan. 

The bill further avoids a major flaw 
in the administration’s revenue-sharing 
approach: Mandatory distribution to all 
63,000 local governments, whether rich 
or poor, archaic or efficient. Instead we 
leave distribution among localities to 
State law or to intrastate negotiation, 
thus providing the flexibility needed to 
encourage consolidation of inefficient 
units, and to take account of relative 
fiscal need and other differences State by 
State. 

If the “negotiations option” is not ex- 
ercised, the “local share” State by State 
under H.R. —— will be approximately 
that set out in the following table, pre- 
pared on the basis of 1966-67 data: 


California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 


District of Columbia. 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 


The text of H.R. 

A bill to improve inter-governmental rela- 
tionships, and the economy and efficiency 
of all levels of government, by providing 
Federal block grants for States and locali- 
ties where there is a demonstration of 
State intention to modernize State and 
local government 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled. 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“State and Local Government Modernization 
Act of 1971”. 

FEDERAL BLOCK GRANTS 

Sec. 2. (a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIons.—There is herewith authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1971, $3 billion; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1972, $5 billion; for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973, $7 billion; 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1974, 
$9 billion; to be paid by the President to all 
States (and location within such States) 
which qualify for Federal block grants. 

(b) DETERMINATION OF “OVERALL STATE- 
Loca, SHaRE.”—Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (d)(2) of this section, the Pres- 
ident shall quarterly make a payment to each 
State (and to eligible local governments in 
that State pursuant to subsection (c) or (d) 
of this section) which is qualified under 
section 3 of this Act for a Federal block 
grant of an amount to be known as the 
“overall State-local share,” which shall bear 
the same ratio to the amount appropriated 
for that year under subsection (a) of this 
section as the product of— 

(1) the State’s “revenue-effort ratio” (as 

(2) the State's “revenue-effort ratio” (as 
determined below), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States which are qualified for 
a revenue-sharing payment in that year. The 
“revenue-effort ratio” for a State shall be 
the ratio between the sum of all revenues 
collected in the State by the State and its 
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political subdivisions, and the total personal 
income for the State. After July 1, 1974, 
double weight shall be given to income tax 
revenue. Population, revenue, and income 
data shall be based on the most recent data 
available from the Department of Commerce. 
The term “State” shall include the District of 
Columbia. 

(C) APPORTIONMENT OF “OVERALL StTaTE-Lo- 
CAL SHARE”; GENERAL RULE.— 

(1) APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN STATES AND 
LOCAL GovERNMENTs.—The “overall State-lo- 
cal share” shall be apportioned between the 
State government (“State share”) and all 
eligible general purpose local governments 
in that State (“local government share”) in 
the same ratio as the revenues of the State 
government bear to the revenues of all units 
of local government in the State, including 
school districts and special districts. 

(2) APPORTIONMENT AMONG LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS.—The “local government share” shall 
be apportioned among such units of gen- 
eral purpose local government, and accord- 
ing to such a distribution formula, as the 
State shall by law provide. Such inclusion 
or exclusion of local governments, and such 
distribution formula, shall be fair and equi- 
table departing from a per capita or a rev- 
enue basis only for the purpose of favor- 
ing localities that are relatively more pop- 
ulous, contain relatively more low-income 
families, or have high local tax burdens in 
relation to individual income. The chief 
executive of each State shall keep the Presi- 
dent currently informed of the amounts pay- 
able to local governments under such State 
law. 

(d) APPORTIONMENT OF “OVERALL STATE-LO- 
CAL SHARE”: BONUS FOR NEGOTIATION.—(1) 
Any State may obtain a 10 percent bonus in 
its “overall State-local share" if it enacts an 
apportionment between the State and its lo- 
calities, and among its localities, agreed to 
(A) by a majority decision of all county 
governments, representing at least half of all 
counties by population; and (B) by a ma- 
jority decision of all governments of munici- 
palities with two thousand and five hundred 
or more population, representing at least 
half of all such municipalities by population. 

(2) In each fiscal year for which funds 
for Federal block grants are appropriated 
pursuant to this Act, the President shall re- 
serve for a specified period prior to the first 
quarterly payment to qualifying States an 
amount sufficient to provide a 10 percent 
bonus for all States. At the expiration of 
this period, the unclaimed portion of the 
amount reserved shall become available for 
distribution to all qualifying States pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section and, either 
subsection (c) of this section or paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

(3) The President shall issue regulations 
to ensure equity to States, which by rea- 
son of their local governmental structure, 
are not able to meet the requirements of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

SEC. 3. QUALIFICATIONS FOR BLOCK GRANTS.— 
In order to qualify for block grants in the 
first, and subsequent fiscal years, each State 
shall, within a specified period prior to the 
first quarterly payment each year, do one 
of the following: (a) enact and file with the 
President a local government distribution 
law (which may from time to time be 
amended) pursuant to section 2(c)(2) of 
this Act; or (b) enact and file with the Pres- 
ident a state-local apportionment agreement 
(which may from time to time be amended) 
pursuant to section 2(d)(1) of this Act. In 
order to qualify in the second, and subse- 
quent fiscal years, a State’s chief executive 
officer shall prepare and file with the Presi- 
dent (and may from time to time amend) 
a master plan and timetable for moderniz- 
ing and revitalizing State and local govern- 
ments, by methods (where appropriate) such 
as those on the following illustrative check- 
list: 
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(1) Inrerstare.—Proposed arrangements, 
by interstate compact or otherwise, for deal- 
ing with interstate regional problems, in- 
cluding those of metropolitan areas which 
overlap State lines, and for regional cooper- 
ation in such areas as health, education, wel- 
fare, conservation, resource development, 
transportation, recreation, housing. 

(2) STATE DIRECT acrion.—Proposed 
strengthening and modernizing of State 
governments (by constitutional, statutory, 
and administrative changes), including rec- 
ommendations concerning the short ballot; 
longer terms for constitutional officers; an- 
nual legislative sessions; adequately paid 
officers and legislators; modernized State 
borrowing powers; improved tax systems (in- 
cluding an income tax of at least moderate 
progressiveness); rationalized boards and 
commissions; increased assistance to local 
governments; revising the terms of State aids 
and shared taxes so as to encourage modern 
local governments and to compensate for 
differences in total local fiscal capacity; 
State assumption of direct fiscal responsibil- 
ity for basic functions; and modern person~ 
nel systems. 

(3) STATE ACTION AFFECTING LOCALITIES.— 
Pro strengthening and modernizing by 
the State of local, rural, urban, and metro- 
politan governments (by constitutional, stat- 
utory, and administrative changes), includ- 
ing 

(A) Changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more efficient and economical, as 
by— 

is i) reducing the number of, or eliminating 
local governments too small to provide effi- 
cient administration, and special districts 
not subject to democratic controls; 

(i1) restricting local popular elections to 
policy-makers (the short ballot); 

(111) concentrating on a single responsible 
executive for each local unit; 

(iv) reform of personnel practices; 

(v) granting adequate home rule powers 
to local governments of sufficient size and 
scope; 

(vi) improving local property tax admin- 
istration; 

(vii) authorizing local governments to 
utilize nonproperty taxes, coordinate at the 
State or regional level; 

(vili) easing restrictions on the borrowing 
and taxing powers of local governments; 

(ix) encouraging the formation of multi- 
county and regional bodies. 

(B) Changes designed to strengthen local 
government in metropolitan areas, as by— 

(i) liberalizing municipal annexation of 
unincorporated areas; 

(ii) discouraging new incorporations not 
meeting minimum standards of total popula- 
tion and population density; 

(i11) authorizing city-county consolida- 
tion, or transfers of specified functions 
between municipalities and counties; 

(iv) authorizing intergovernmental con- 
tracts for the provision of services; 

(v) authorizing the municipalities to ex- 
ercise extraterritorial planning, zoning, and 
subdivision control over unincorporated areas 
not subject to effective county regulation; 

(vi) restricting zoning authority in metro- 
politan areas, to metropolitan units, to larger 
municipalities, to counties, or to the State, 
in order to prevent zoning by smaller mu- 
nicipalities which excludes housing for 
lower income families; 

(vii) authorizing the formation of metro- 
politan councils of government and other 
regional governing bodies; 

(vii) authorizing the establishment by 
the State, by local governmental bodies, or 
by the voters of the area directly, of metro- 
politan area study commissions to develop 
proposals to improve and coordinate local 
governmental structure and services, to per- 
mit side-by-side area-wide and local govern- 
ments, or to permit consolidation of munici- 
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palities; and to present to the voters of the 
area such proposals; 

(ix) authorizing the formation of metro- 
politan planning agencies to make recom- 
mendations to local governments concerning 
such matters as land use, zoning, building 
regulations, and capital improvements; and 

(x) furnishing State financial and techni- 
cal assistance to metropolitan areas for such 
matters as planning, building codes, urban 
renewal, consolidation, and local government 
and finance. 

(C) Changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more responsive and democratic by 
decentralizing power and functions back to 
the neighborhood wherever possible. 

Sec. 4. REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.— 
The President shall report to the Congress at 
the end of each fiscal year in which Federal 
block grants are paid on the progress made 
by each participating State in carrying out 
its modern governments program, and, prior 
to the end of the fourth fiscal year, shall 
make recommendations to the Congress con- 
cerning the future of the Federal block grant 
program. 


PANAMA SEA-LEVEL PROJECT: DAN- 
GER OF POISONOUS PACIFIC SEA 
SNAKES INFESTING THE AT- 
LANTIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as all who 
have seriously studied the interoceanic 
canal problem know, this subject is a 
highly complicated one involving eco- 
nomics, engineering, diplomatic relation- 
ships, defense, and a host of other ques- 
tions. The most recent development in 
these connections is that of the Pacific 
sea snakes and the danger of their infest- 
ing the Atlantic. 

In an illuminating address on Decem- 
ber 21, 1970, on sea snakes and their 
venoms at the National Science Founda- 
tion in Washington, Dr. Anthony T. Tu, 
professor of biochemistry at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins, Colo., sum- 
marized the highlights of his investiga- 
tions and studies. One of the interesting 
features of his presentation was the ex- 
hibit of three specimens from his collec- 
tion of more than 9,000 sea snakes of 
different species that he had caught in 
the Philippines and in Indochina. 

The following are the principal non- 
technical highlights of Dr. Tu’s address: 

First. That sea snakes abound in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, including the 
east coast of Africa and the coastal wa- 
ters of Baja California, and the west 
coasts of Mexico, Central America, Pan- 
ama, and South America. 

Second. That about 60 species are 
found in the Far East and Southwest Pa- 
cific but only one in the Eastern Pacific. 

Third. That sea snakes, which are re- 
lated to the cobra and far more numerous 
than land snakes, are more deadly than 
rattlesnakes and that a bite can cause 
death within hours. 

Fourth. That sea snakes cannot sur- 
vive cold water and probably choose to 
avoid low-salinity estuarine waters. 

Fifth. That the Atlantic Ocean is pro- 
tected against the sea snake infestation 
by low temperature barriers in the vicin- 
ity of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope and the fresh-water barrier of 
Gatun Lake in the Panama Canal. 
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Sixth. That in addition to the hazards 
to human swimming at our beaches, a 
sea snake invasion of the Atlantic might 
upset the ecological balance with un- 
known consequences. 

The final report of the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study Commission 
under Public Law 88-609 was filed with 
the President on December 1, 1970. The 
recommendation of this report is for the 
construction of a second canal of so- 
called sea level design about 10 miles 
west of the existing canal. Such canal, 
Dr. Tu warns, would open the way for 
poisonous sea snakes to infest the Carib- 
bean and from there the Atlantic. 

While it is true that the previously 
indicated canal study panel, which was 
not an independent commission as its 
name implies but merely a Presidential 
consulting board, did include considera- 
tion of sea snakes and other biotic haz- 
ards in its final report, it dismisses 
them as acceptable risks. This action, 
Mr. Speaker, is in direct conflict with 
much independent expert opinion illus- 
trated by the findings of Dr. Tu and 
others of equal eminence. Moreover, it 
is pertinent to comment that the indi- 
cated commission, in the preparation of 
its findings and conclusions, was obvi- 
ously more concerned with the justifica- 
tion of its predetermined sea level ob- 
jective as provided by the authorizing 
statute, which I strongly opposed, than 
in developing a valid solution of the 
problems of interoceanic transit. 

In contrast, Dr. Tu and other marine 
biological authorities whom I have con- 
sulted, have been independent investi- 
gators not bound by endeavors to sup- 
port preconceived conclusions. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
stress that pending legislation in both 
the House and Senate provides for the 
major modernization of the existing 
Panama Canal through the adaptation 
of the authorized Third Locks project 
to include the principles of the Terminal 
Lake plan. This project on which more 
than $171,000,000 has been expended, in 
addition to its economic, engineering, 
operational, and judicial superiority to 
the sea level proposal, would retain the 
fresh water barrier provided by Gatun 
Lake and continue to protect the Carib- 
bean Sea and Atlantic from poisonous 
sea snake infestation. 

Dr. Tu’s studies of sea snakes, it should 
be noted, have been supported by the 
Office of Naval Research of the Navy 
Department and that the subject is far 
from exhausted. 

In volume 3 of the book, “Poisonous 
and Venomous Marine Animals of the 
World—vVertebrates,” edited by Dr. 
Bruce W. Halstead and published in 1970 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
pages 885-903, there is a section on “Sea 
Snakes From Southeast Asia and Far 
East and Their Venoms” by Anthony T. 
Tu and Tsuchih Tu, the latter of the 
Department of Pharmacology, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

To make the information presented in 
the December 21 seminar at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and that in 
the previously mentioned article avail- 
able to the Congress, cognizant officials 
of the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and the Nation at large, I quote an 
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abstract of Dr. Tu’s December 21 ad- 

dress and the indicated article, preceded 

by a biographical sketch of Dr. An- 
thony T. Tu, as part of my remarks, as 
follows: 

fu, Dr. Anthony T, b. Taipel, Formosa, 
Aug. 12, 30; U.S. citizen; m. 57; c. 5. Bio- 
chemistry. B.S., National Taiwan Univ., Tai- 
wan, 53 M.S, Notre Dame, 56 Ph. D. (bio- 
chem), Stanford, 60. Res. asst. Biochem, 
Yale, 61-62 asst. prof. Utah State, 62-67 
Assoc. Prof, Colorado State, 67-70; Prof, Colo- 
rado State, 70- SEATO summer res. fel, 66. 
Am. Chem. Soc; Int. Soc. Toxinology; Am. 
Soc. Biol. Chem; Soc. for Exptl. & Med. 
Snake venom toxine and enzymes; heme- 
peptides; netal-nucleotide interaction. NIH 
Career Development Award 1969-73. Sea 
Snake Collection in Southeast Asia and Far 
East in 1967 and 1969. Address: Dept. of 
Biochemistry, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 80521. 

SEA SNAKES AND THEIR VENOMS, ADDRESS AT 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 21, 1970 

(By Dr, Anthony T. Tu) 

Sea snakes are among the most feared 
creatures that fishermen in many parts of 
the world frequently encounter, More deadly 
than the rattler, and more numerous, it’s 
not uncommon in tropical and subtropical 
regions bordering the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans for several hundreds of the reptiles 
to spill on deck with a fish catch each time 
a net is hauled on board. Yet a single bite 
of their fangs can bring death within hours 
by the action of their toxin on the neuro- 
muscular junction of the victim. 

Recent analyses of sea snake venom toxins 
reveal that they are proteins that bear a 
remarkably close resemblance in their 
chemical makeup among different species 
of the snake from different areas. Significant, 
too, finds Dr. Anthony T. Tu, biochemistry 
professor at Colorado State University in 
Fort Collins, is that a simple chemical mod- 
ification of the single tryptophan residue 
in the purified toxin detoxifies it without 
affecting its antigenicity. An important prac- 
tical outcome of the work which, to date, 
has been carried out under contract for the 
Office of Naval Research is that modified 
toxin should make possible more rapid pro- 
duction of antivenom serum of high potency, 
he told the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Chicago, last week. 

All told, Dr. Tu has collected some more 
than 9000 sea snakes of different species that 
he caught in the Philippines and in Indo- 
china, “I have sufficient quantity of venom 
on hand to provide work for several Ph.D.’s 
in the years ahead,” he remarked recently 
to a visitor to his office which is dominated 
by a fearsome-looking (stuffed) King Cobra. 
“What I lack now is funding for the re- 
search,” 

For his study of the lethal toxin of Lati- 
cauda semifasciata, he extracted venom from 
the glands of some 600 of the snakes, 

Using water to dissolve the venom from 
the pulverized venom glands, he and co- 
workers, Dr. Bor-shyue Hong and Paul M. 
Toom, removed the insoluble tissue debris 
and lyophilized the crude venom extract, 

Column chromatography of the sample 
dissolved in buffer solution yields five frac- 
tions, only one of which is toxic when in- 
jected intravenously into mice. Twice as 
lethal as the impure material, a mere micro- 
gram of it kills a 20-gram animal. This frac- 
tion comprises two active molecules which 
he refers to as toxin a and toxin b. They 
differ only slightly from each other in the 
relative abundance of their amino acid con- 
tent. Both have a molecular weight of about 
6,800. Electrophoresis, isoelectric focusing, 
and crystallization of the two toxin func- 
tions, as well as evidence from sedimenta- 
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tion velocity and equilibrium rates, point to 
the individual purity of toxin a and b, notes 
Dr. Tu, who directs an active program of 
snake venom studies on the CSU campus. 

Amino acid analyses show the two toxins 
to be almost identical. Toxin a consists of 
62 amino acid residues, toxin b, 61, In both, 
arginine is the N-terminal amino acid, either 
aspartic acid or asparagine to the C-terminal 
one. Both have internal disulfide bridges at 
four locations along the chain. 

Presence of the four S-S bonds points to 
the molecular configuration being tightly 
held in place, Dr. Tu surmises. Bolstering 
this contention is the unusually high degree 
of physical stability of the toxin molecule. 
Solutions of the toxins, for example, can 
withstand heating at 100°C for 30 minutes 
and exposure to pH extremes of 1 to 11 with- 
out undergoing any loss of toxicity. 

The single tryptophan residue in toxins a 
and b—which seemingly is a common fea- 
ture of sea shake toxins—is vital for the 
physiological activity of the molecules. 

Interaction with N-bromosuccinimide, for 
instance, completely detoxifies the protein. 
This is further borne out by the fact that 
Dr. Tu and his coworkers note a progres- 
sive decrease in toxicity level accompanies ad- 
dition of NBS to solutions of the toxins until 
all of the available tryptophan residues are 
modified. At that point, the solution is non- 
lethal. 

A similar detoxifying effect accompanies 
treatment with 2-nitrophenylsulfenyl chlo- 
ride and 2-hydroxy-5-nitrobenzl bromide, 
both of which, like NBS, interact with trypto- 
phan’s indole group. On the other hand, 
modification of the argenine residues with 
1,2-cyclohexanedione, or of lysine residues 
with O-methylisourea, brings about no 
change in toxicity level. Dr. Tu plans to study 
the effect, if any, of modifying some of the 
other amino acid residues. He also is work- 
ing on the amino acid sequencing of the 
protein. 

While the tryptophan residue is essential 
for toxicity, it isn't essential for antigenicity 
of the molecule, Dr, Tu finds. For example, 
immunodiffusion of the tryptophan-modi- 
fied and -unmodified toxins yields a single 
fused precipitin band, strong evidence that 
no change in antigenicity accompanies the 
chemical modification, he says. 

This fact suggests to Dr. Tu that trypto- 
phan-modified toxin should prove superior 
to untreated venom for inducing the produc- 
tion of antivenom in horses, the usual com- 
mercial method of making serum used in 
counteracting snakebites. Because of the sea 
snake venom’s extreme degree of toxicity, 
antivenom production now is a slow process. 
Small quantities of the venom are injected 
into the horses over a period of about a year 
to avoid risk of killing the horses. The proc- 
ess could be speeded up, he suggests, by using 
nontoxic tryptophan-modified venom. 

Dr. Tu and his associates already have 
examined the toxins of two other sea snakes, 
Enhydrina schistosa collected in the Straits 
of Malacca off the Malayan coast, and La- 
pemis hardwiccki from the Gulf of Thailand. 
Amino acid profiles of toxin from these rep- 
tiles closely resemble those of toxins a and b 
of L. semifasciate. Too, NBC-modification 
of the single tryptophan residues completely 
neutralizes toxicity of the venom proteins. 

Sea snakes abound in the coastal waters 
of Baja California, Mexico, Central and South 
America, Southeast Asian countries and along 
the east coast of Africa. In fact, coldness of 
the waters at the southern tip of Africa and 
South America has prevented the reptiles 
from migrating into the Atlantic Ocean, Dr. 
Tu explains. But he foresees a grave danger 
ahead should a sea level canal in Panama, a 
project now being seriously considered, is 
built. Such a canal, he warns, would open 
the way for poisonous sea snakes to infest 
the Carribean and from there move into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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SEA SNAKES From SOUTHEAST ASIA AND Far 
East? AND THER VENOMS 


(By Anthony T. Tu? and Tsuchih Tu?) 


(From Poisonous and Venomous Marine Ani- 
mals of the World, vol. III. Eà. by B. W. 
Halstead, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. (1970) ) 


INTRODUCTION 


Sea snakes (Hydrophiidae), characterized 
by their oarlike flattened tail, are quite com- 
mon in Southeast Asia and the Far East, 
Their venoms contain potent neurotoxins 
and are extremely poisonous. The members 
of this family prefer the relatively shallow 
waters along the coast and often infest the 
vicinity of river mouths. Pelamis platurus, 
however, is considered a pelagic sea snake. 

In Southeast Asia, snakebite due to sea 
snakes is common among fishermen who are 
in daily contact with the sea. Sea snakes are 
often caught in the nets along with the fish. 
Fishermen fear sea snakes and remove them 
from the fish net with long bamboo sticks. 

Unlike fish, sea snakes do not have gills; 
therefore, they must come to the surface 
of the water for air. When sea snakes are 
caught with the fish in trawling nets, they 
frequently die before the net is brought up 
because they cannot breathe while being 
trawled. 

The feeding habits of sea snakes have not 
been investigated to any great extent. In cap- 
tivity some sea snakes refuse to take fish. 
However, in the sea it is believed that they 
feed on small fish. During the 1967 sea snake 
collection, it was observed that many sea 
snakes had small fish or squid in their 
mouths half-swallowed. On some occasions 
the snake’s abdominal cavity was swollen 
due to swallowed fish. 


DISTRIBUTION 


A remarkably large concentration of sea 
snakes has been reported in various Pacific 
areas by a number of workers. Herre (1942) 
reported that a large group of sea snakes was 
present in uninhabitated coral or rocky is- 
lands in the Philippines. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of sea snakes, Laticaudia semifasciata 
and L. coubrina, were observed by Tu while 
he was collecting snake specimens at Botel 
Island, 49 miles east of Formosa. Parme 
(1963) reported that sea snakes are numer- 
ous along the coast of Vietnam. 

Specifically, he observed that in Phan 
Thiet, South Vietnam, one haul of a fisher- 
man’s net rarely brings in more than two 
snakes during the dry season, but during 
the rainy season (July to November) sev- 
eral hundred are often caught in one throw 
of the net. 

On Amami Islands, Japan, 50,000 sea 
snakes are sold each year for their skins. 
Most of the snakes are L. semifasciata and are 
captured in the vicinity of the Amami Is- 
lands and Ryukyu Islands. In northern Cebu, 
Philippines, every year 100,000 sea snakes 
are captured and the skins exported to For- 
mosa. 

The distribution of sea snakes in Southeast 
Asia and the Far East is briefly described. 


THAILAND AND VIETNAM 


The sea snakes in the Gulf of Thailand 
were systematically investigated by Taylor 
(1965) and the following snakes were found: t 
Laticauda colubrina, L. laticaudata, Aipy- 
surus eydouzi, Kerilia jerdoni, K. jerdoni 
siamensis, Astrotia stokesi, Kolpophis an- 


1This work was supported by Office of 
Naval Research, Contract No. N00014-67-—A- 
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*The sea snake names as given in this 
report are according to Smith’s (1926) mono- 
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nandalei, Thalassephina viperina, Enhydrina 
schistosa, Pelamis platurus, Lapemis hard- 
wicki, Hydrophis cyanocinctus, H. ornatus, 
H. caerulescens, H. torquatus, H. torquatus 
diadema, H. klossi, H. fasciatus, H. brooki, 
and H. mamillaris. 

Taylor reported that Laticauda colubrina 
is very rare in Thailand waters, and he be- 
lieves that a single specimen in the Hamburg 
Museum from “Siam” is the only one 
recorded. 

During the sea snake collection at the 
estuary in the vicinity of Bangkok, no snakes 
of the genus Laticauda were observed. L. 
laticaudata is also very rare in Thailand. 

Taylor reported that intensive collection 
at Songkhla yielded no specimens of Aipysu- 
rus eydouzxi. However, the author found this 
snake was the most common in his collec- 
tion in Nakorn Srithamaraja which is not 
far from Songkhla. From these two observa- 
tions, it seems that this snake migrates from 
place to place, possibly depending on the 
seasou. 

Kerilia jerdoni is known only at Pattani 
and Songkhla, and Astrotia stokesi has been 
found near Amg Hin, Chonburi, and the Bay 
of Patani, the Gulf of Thailand. 

Enhydrina schistosa, readily identified by 
the characteristic split in the lower lip, is 
widely distributed. The abundance of this 
species was reported by Taylor, the Royal 
Thai Navy and observed by the author. It is 
reported that this species is also common in 
Vietnam especially in the Mekong Delta area. 
In Thailand, the snake is most commonly 
found in estuaries and shallow, muddy, 
coastal areas, The conditions in the estuaries 
and the Gulf of Thailand are most suitable 
for this snake. In general, the ocean floor of 
the Gulf of Thailand is muddy and shallow 
(according to the Royal Thai Navy, the gen- 
eral depth is about 200 meters). 

The presence of Acalyptophis peroni in 
Thailand waters was first reported by 
Taylor. 

Thalassophis anomalus is found in the 
northern part of the Gulf of Thailand and 
along the coast of southeastern Thailand 
and Cambodia. 

Microcephalophis gracilis is commonly 
found in the Gulf of Thailand. The snake 
has a characteristic morphology, different 
from other snakes. The neck is narrow and 
the size of body becomes progressively larger 
towards the tail. 

Pelamis platurus is not very common in 
the Gulf of Thailand. In July 1967, of the 
600 sea snakes collected, there was only one 
of this species. Taylor (1965) reported that 
he had collected only a single coastal speci- 
men along the shore. However, this species 
is widely distributed elsewhere, even in Cen- 
tral and South American (Taylor, 1953) and 
in South Africa (FitzSimons, 1962). 

Lapemis hardwicki 1s very common in the 
Gulf of Thailand. There were 78 of this spec- 
imen captured out of 600 snakes in Nakorn 
Srithameraj, the eastern part of Kula Penin- 
sula. 

Hydrophis cyanocinctus is quite common 
in the Gulf of Thailand but not H. ornatus 
ornatus. H. caerulescens is found in the 
Gulf of Thailand as well as in the Bay of 
Bengal (Taylor, 1965). According to Taylor, 
H. klossi is known along the eastern coast 
of peninsular Thailand as far south as Pat- 
tani. H. fasciatus is present along the coast- 
line of Thailand. H. brooki is found in the 
Gulf of Thailand as well as in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The following sea snakes were reported to 
be found in Thailand by the Royal Thai 
Navy: Lapemis hardwicki, L. curtus, Enhy- 
drina schistosa, Thalassophina viperina, 
Astrotia stokesi, Microcephalophis gracilis, 
Kerilia jerdoni, Pelamis platurus, Laticauda 
laticaudata affinis, L. colubrina, L. semi- 
fasciata, Emydocephalus tjimae, Hydrophis 
spiralis, H. cyanocinctus, H. ornatus, H. 
melanocephalus and Lapemis hardwicki. 
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The most common sea snake in the estu- 
ary in central Thailand is Enhydrina 
schistosa, which moves upstream with the 
tidal influx of sea water. In Thailand this 
snake is most abundant during the dry sea- 
son (December to April), when sea water 
penetration is greatest due to the low-water 
level of the rivers. In the Bangkok area the 
sea water can reach to Phra Pra Dang, which 
is 3 miles south of Bangkok, or about 10 
miles from the river mouth. Fishermen there 
have reported catches of about 1,000 sea 
snakes per night during the dry season. An 
attempt was made to collect sea snakes in 
the same spot in June but only two E. 
schistosa and three Acrochordus granulatus 
(false sea snake) were caught in one day. 

The situation in the open sea is quite 
different from that in the estuary. The most 
abundant genus is Hydrophis which includes 
about 20 different species. Thus, identifica- 
tion of individual species becomes very diffi- 
cult. In July 1967, sea snakes were collected 
in southern Thailand along the coast of the 
Gulf of Thailand. These included Aipysurus 
eydouri, Lapemis hardwicki, Enhydrina 
schistosa, Hydrophis spiralis, H. klossi, 
Kerilia jerdoni, Microcephalophis gracilis, 
and Pelamis platurus. No snakes of the genus 
Laticauda, which are abundant in Japan, 
Formosa, and Philippines, were captured. 

Sea snakes present in Vietnam waters were 
reported by Barme (1963). They are: Lapemis 
hardwicki, Enhydrina schistosa, Hydrophis 
cyanocinctus, H. fasciatus, H. ornatus, Micro- 
cephalophis gracilis, Kolpophis annandalei, 
Aipysurus eydouzi, Thalassophina viperina, 
Pelamis platurus, and Kerilia jerdoni. He 
reported that L. hardwicki was most abun- 
dant and represented 75 percent of the 
snakes captured in South Vietnam. In cen- 
tral Vietnam, H. fasciatus was more fre- 
quently taken by fishermen. 


FORMOSA 


Sea snakes present in the Formosan waters 
were recorded by Maki in his “Monograph 
of the Snakes in Japan” (1931). He indicated 
that Laticauda laticaudata affinis, L. colu- 
brina, L. semifasciata, Emydocephalus ijimae, 
Hydrophis spiralis, H. melanocephalus, H. 
ornatus, Lapemis hardwicki, and Pelamis pla- 
turus were all present in Formosan waters. 

Sea snakes in Botel-Tobago Island, 49 miles 
east of Formosa, have been investigated in 
considerable detail. In all, seven species have 
been reported on this island. 

Year, investigator (reference), and species 
found 

1895: Stejneger (1898); 
tjimae (Stejneger). 

1930: Kano (1932); Laticauda semifasciata 
(Reinwardt). 

1934: Takahashi (1935); Laticauda colu- 
brina (Schneider), Hydrophis melanocepha- 
lus (Gray), H. ornatus (Gray), Pelamis pla- 
turus (Linnaeus). 

1956: Wang (1962); Laticauda laticaudata 
(Linnaeus). 

Takahashi (1935) reported that Laticauda 
semifasciata and L. colubrina are the most 
common sea snakes in Botel-Tobago Island 
and H. ornatus and Emydocephaus ijimae are 
less common, and H. melanocephalus is very 
rare. This observation was confirmed by Tu. 
L. semifasciata and L. colubrina are most 
abundant from May to August as they lay 
eggs on the coral reef. The time of spawning 
is mainly at night and the spawning grounds 
are in the shallow sea. During the daytime, 
these snakes inhabit the sea at a depth of 
7 to 8 feet. In contrast to the genus Lati- 
cauda, Pelamis platurus can be found in all 
seasons, 

Maki (1931) reported that Pelamis platu- 
rus inhabits a sea warmer than 12° C while 
Laticauda semifasciata prefers a temperature 
above 16° C. P. platurus has a wide distribu- 
tion outside of Formosa. 
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PHILIPPINES 


According to Taylor (1922), the following 
sea snakes are present in the sea of Philip- 
pines: Aipysurus eydouzi, Laticauda lati- 
caudata, Laticauda colubrina, L. semifasciata 
Hydrophis fasciatus, H. ornatus, H. cyno- 
cinctus, H. inornatus, Lapemis hardwicki, 
and Pelamis platurus. 

Laticauda laticaudata does not attain as 
large a size as L. colubrina and is usually 
found along rocky seacoasts. They feed 
largely on small eels. L. laticaudata is present 
around Mindanao, Sulu, Samar, and northern 
Mindoro. The species is also widely distrib- 
uted outside the Philippines ranging from 
Amami Oshima, Okinawa, Formosa, western 
and southern Pacific, East Indian Archipelago, 
to the Indian Ocean. 

Laticauda colubrina is abundant along the 
rocky coasts of the Philippines especially on 
small rocky islands, in cracks on cliffs, and 
under rocks. The specimen is found in Samar, 
southern Luzon, Bantayan, Palawan, Neros, 
Dipolod, Tulian, Bubuan, and the Sulu 
Archipelago. 

According to Taylor, Hydrophis fasciatus 
(Disteira cincinnatti) has been found in 
Manila Bay but is rarely taken in fishing nets 
due to its small size. H. ornatus is found in 
Manila Bay and Palawan and also in south- 
eastern Asia through the Malay Archipelago, 
H. cynocinctus is also common Manila Bay. 
The snake has been captured in fresh water. 
Taylor (1922) reported that the snake enters 
Lake Taal, a freshwater lake connected with 
the sea by a river only a few kilometers long. 

Lapemis hardwicki snakes are numerous in 
Manila Bay. Taylor had captured this species 
at Himigaran on Negros. It probably occurs 
with some frequency on the coasts of all the 
islands. Outside of the Philippines it. occurs 
from the Bay of Bengal to New Guinea. 

According to Taylor (1922), Aipysurus 
eydouzi is rare in the Philippines; however, 
the species has been captured in Luzon. 

In July 1967, a large number of sea snakes 
were found on rocky Gato Island. The pre- 
dominant species was Laticauda semifasciata 
which is very large, reaching 2 meters, Every 
year 100,000 sea snakes are captured around 
this island and the skins exported to For- 
mosa. Sea snakes are especially abundant in 
the months of September and October due 
to breeding. L. colubrina was also found on 
this island. 

Several specimens of sea snakes were ob- 
served in the marine section of the National 
Museum, Manila. They are: Hydrophis fascia- 
tus (captured in Guimaras Strait), H. spiralis 
(captured in the sea 24 miles north of Iolo 
Island), Pelamis platurus (captured in lati- 
tude 7°42’ N., longitude 121°50’ E.), and 
Lapemis hardwicki (captured in Bagae Bay, 
West Batan peninsula). 

Sea snakes have been collected by Alabang 
Serum and Vaccine Laboratories since 1963. 
As of 1966, 12 trips had been made for snake 
collections in San Miguel Bay. There were 72 
snakes collected in seven trips, and on five 
other trips, no sea snakes were caught. Thus, 
it indicated that there is a seasonal migration 
of the sea snakes. Only three species of sea 
snakes were identified: Lapemis hardwicki, 
Hydrophis cyanocinctus, and Hydrophis 
fasciatus atriceps. 


HONG KONG 

The following sea snakes are found within 
or near Hong Kong territorial waters (Romer, 
1961, 1965) : Hydrophis cyanocinctus, H. orna- 
tus ornatus, Microcephalophis gractlis, Pela- 
mis platurus, and Thalassophina viperina. 
Among them H. cyanocinctus is by far the 
most common snake. This species accounts 
for 70 percent of all the sea snakes captured 
by fishermen in Hong Kong. 

In the collection of July 1967, Hydrophis 
cyanocinctus, H. ornatus, Pelamis platurus, 
Microcephalophis gracilis, Lapemis hard- 
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wicki, and one unknown species were cap- 
tured. 
BORNEO (SARAWAK, BRUNEI, AND SABAH) 


There are 50 species of venomous snakes 
in Borneo belonging to 24 genera in four 
families. Among them 10 genera and 17 
species of sea snakes are found in Sarawak 
(Haile, 1958); these are: Laticauda laticau- 
data, L. colubrina, Aipysurus eydouzi, Kerilia 
jerdoni, Thalassophina viperina, Enhydrina 
schistosa, Hydrophis brooki, H. fasciatus, H. 
caerulescens, H. cyanocinctus, H. spiralis, H. 
melanosoma, H. torquatus, Thalassophis 
anomalus, Lapemis hardwicki, Microcephato- 
phis gracilis, and Pelamis platurus. 

In Sarawak Museum, specimens of Lati- 
cauda colubrina, L. semifasciata, Hydrophis 
cyanocinctus, and other unknown species 
were observed. 

In Borneo, drift nets are used for fishing, 
and the snakes go through the nets. How- 
ever, when a trawling net is used, sea snakes 
are often caught with the fish. Since they 
drag the net for 1 to 2 hours, many of the 
sea snakes are killed or weakened as they 
can not come to the surface for air. The 
distribution of diferent species of sea snakes 
is not known because of the lack of experts 
in this region no systematic scientific in- 
vestigation has been made by qualified scien- 
tists. 

In the Fisheries Department at Sabah, 
specimens of Hydrophis spiralis, H. brooki, 
Enhydrina schistosa, and Lapemis hardwicki 
were observed. 

JAPAN 


Most of the sea snakes in Japan are found 
in the southwestern part, especially in the 
Ryukyu Islands, Amami Islands, and coast 
of Kagoshima. 

Eight species were reported from Amami 
Islands (Mishima, 1965). They are Laticauda 
laticaudata, L. semifasciata, L. hardwicki, 
L. colubrina, Emydocephalus ijimae, Hydro- 
phis melanocephalus, H. cyanocinctus, and 
Pelamis platurus. 

Maki (1931) reported the presence of 
Hydrophis melanocephalus near Amami Is- 
lands. 

The presence of H. ornatus was reported by 
Okonogi (1967). Maki (1931) stated that 
Emydocephalus ijimae was also found in Yae- 
yama Islands and Kwashoto. L. semifasciata 
can be found in Ryukyu, Kagoshima, and To- 
kara Island (Homma, 1965). L. semifasciata 
frequently comes to the beach and prefers a 
rocky island. The most common species in the 
Amami Islands are L. semifasciata and L. 
laticaudata. L. colubrina is frequently found 
in Formosa but it is rare in Amami Islands. 
H. cyanocinctus is most feared by fishermen 
of Amami because of its lethality and ag- 
gressive nature. Mishima (1965) reported that 
fishermen frequently met a colony of H. 
cyanocinctus in the ocean in the vicinity of 
Amami Island. 

TOXICOLOGY 


It is generally recognized that sea snake 
venoms are more toxic than those of ter- 
restrial snakes. Early work on toxicities was 
expressed in minimum lethal dosage, while 
more recent work has been expressed in LD,, 
values. 

In 1904, Fraser and Elliot reported that 
lethal doses of the venom of Enhydrina 
(valakadien) schistosa were 0.09 mg in rats, 
0.06 mg in rabbits, and 0.02 mg in cats per 
kilogram body weight, respectively. In 1929, 
Nauck showed that the venom of Pelamis 
(bicolor) platurus, of the Pacific Ocean had 
® marked neurotoxic action, and 0.5 mg of 
the venom was sufficient to kill a guinea pig 
of 500 g within 2 hours, producing asphyxia 
and paralysis of the respiratory system. In 
1931, Smith and Hindle reported that the 
minimum lethal dose of Laticauda colubrina 
venom was 0.113 mg per kilogram body 
weight in mice. 

Barme (1963) investigated the toxicity of 
sea snake venom of Vietnam origin. The re- 
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sults expressed as minimum lethal doses on 
20 g mice are summarized here: 


Lapemis hardwicki (86) 
Enhydrina schistosa. 
Hydrophis cyanocinctus 
Kolpophis annadalei 
Microcephalophis gracilis. 
Hydrophis fasciatus 
Thalassophina viperina 
Pelamis platurus 


The toxicity of Laticauda semifasciata 
captured in Botel-Tobago Island near For- 
mosa has been thoroughly studied by Tu 
(1957, 1958, 1959a, b, 1961). These results 
are summarized here: 


Subcutaneously intravenously 


LD 

0.338 +-0.013(mg/ikg) 0.211 +0.012 (mg/kg) 
Guinea pig- 0.0897-+0.0028 0.0631 0.0023 
Rabbits... 0.0495-+-0.0027 0.0486+-0.0025 

MLD; Frogs.. 10-30 


Toxicity of Laticauda colubrina was also 
studied by Tu (1962), and the LD, value was 
0.415 mg per kilogram mouse. 

Arai et al. (1964) tested the toxicity of 
Laticauda semifasciata and L. laticaudata 
captured in Amami Island and found the 
minimum lethal dosages to be 0.50 and 0.30 
mg per kilogram mouse, respectively, Tu 
(1963, 1967) also investigated the toxicity of 
L. laticaudata of Formosan origin and 
found that the Lp,, was 0.179 mg/kg mouse 
(0.153-0.241 mg). 

Carey and Wright (1960a, b) reported that 
the LD,, of Enhydrina schistosa for mice and 
rabbits was between 0.05 to 0.12 cj per kilo- 
gram. 

Cheymol et al. (1967) studied the LD, 
values of venom of three sea snakes captured 
along the Vietnam coast. They were: 


Lapemis hardwicki 
Enhydrina schistosa 
Hydrophis cyanocinctus 


It is of interest to compare these results 
with the toxicities of sea snake venoms col- 
lected by the author in Southeast Asia in 
1967. 

From the data, it is clear that sea snake 
venoms are more toxic than those of land 
snakes. However, the quantity of venom that 
can be obtained from sea snakes is much 
smaller than the amount obtained from land 
snakes. Barme (1963) reported the yields to 
vary from 0.5 to 30 mg dry weight per snake. 

LD (mg/kg 
Venoms and origin mouse) 
Laticauda semifasciata, Philippines... 0.30 
Lapemis hardwicki, Thailand. 0 
Hydrophis cyanocinctus: 

Hong Kong 

Malaya 
Pelamis platurus, Formosa. 

Enhydrina schistosa: 


T. Tu (1967) milked the venom of Lati- 
cauda laticaudata affinis and obtained 2.5 mg 
venom from 14 snakes yielding 0.18 mg per 
snake. Tamiya et al. (1966) obtained 5 g from 
350 L. laticaudata by extracting venom from 
isolated venom glands. The yield by this 
method was therefore 14.3 mg per snake. 

Rogers (1903) reported that the average 
yield of Enhydrina schistosa venom per bite 
was 9.4 mg. However, Reid (1956) found that 
the average for the initial bite of E. schistosa 
in captivity was 15 mg with a range of 0-55 
mg. 

Venoms were extracted from the dissected 
venomous glands (Fig. 10). The yields of 
venoms from sea snakes collected in 1967 are 
summarized here. 
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Snakes and origin 
Yield (mg 
venom/snake) 
17. 


Laticauda semifasciata, Japan. 
Enhydrina schistosa, Thailand. 
Pelamis platurus, Formosa 

Hydrophis cyanocinctus, Hong Kong--- 

Lapemis hardwicki, Thailand i 
Aipysurus eydouxi, Thailand x 
Laticauda semifasciata, Philippines... 16. 


Tu (1957, 1958, 1959a, b, 1961) reported 
that Laticauda semifasciata yenom produced 
a marked inhibition of respiration and 
caused an initial rise followed by a fall in 
blood pressure. The venom also produced a 
stimulation action on isolated frog heart and 
a slight stimulation on rabbit hearts. The 
coronary out-flow of the rabbit heart some- 
times showed a slight increase. For small 
doses, the venom caused dilation in frog leg 
vessels, but constricted after a transient di- 
lation at high doses, It constricted the ear 
vessels of rabbits after a transient dila- 
tion. It caused a constriction of the visceral 
blood vessels and vena abdominalis of frogs. 
The isolated smooth muscle of the rabbit in- 
testine was stimulated, then inhibited in 
large doses. Isolated smooth muszle of the 
rabbit uterus, the isolated earthworm muscle, 
and the isolated stomach and intestine of 
frogs were stimulated by the venom. The 
venom showed a curare-like action and a di- 
rect paralytic action on the isolated frog gas- 
trocnemius muscle. The venom raised the 
blood sugar level of rabbits and produced 
hemolysis of rabbit erythrocytes. 

The contraction of an isolated frog sciatic- 
nerve-sartorius-muscle preparation by elec- 
trical stimulation through the nerve ceased 
in 20 to 25 minutes. However, when isolated 
Laticauda semifasciata toxin was added to 
the medium the contraction by direct elec- 
trical stimulation of the muscle was not 
affected (Tamiya, 1966). The contraction of 
the rectus abdominis muscle of a frog by 
acetylcholine was inhibited by the isolated 
toxin. The inhibition was not removed by 
washing the muscle with Ringer solution. In 
contrast, the contraction of the muscle by 
KCl was not affected by the toxin. 

The toxicological properties of Laticauda 
laticaudata venom was somewhat similar to 
that of L. semifasciata (Tu, 1963, 1967). Tu 
(1963, 1967) reported that the venom inhib- 
ited the contraction of the isolated recus 
abdominis muscle of the frog induced by 
acetylcholine. The venom had no effect on 
the isolated gastrocnemius mucle of the frog, 
but showed an inhibitory effect on the neuro- 
muscular junction. 

Carey and Wright (1961) reported that 
Enhydrina schistosa venom had a neuro- 
muscular blocking action when tested on the 
isolated rat phrenic nerve-diaphragm prepa- 
ration. Chan and Geh (1967) found that 
E. schistosa venom caused muscle weakness 
and respiratory paralysis in the intact guinea 
pig; there was, however, no histological evi- 
dence of muscle necrosis. Evidence obtained 
from the isolated phrenic nerye diaphragm 
and the sciatic nerve gastrocnemius prepara- 
tion of the rat suggested a neuromuscular 
blocking action. They also observed that the 
venom did not have any atropine-like or 
cholinesterase activity. 

In contrast to the case of experimental 
animals, a necrotic lesion of muscle tissue 
was observed on a human victim of sea snake 
bite (Reid, 1956; Marsden and Reid, 1961). 
Myoglobinuria was also a typical symptom 
of sea snake poisoning in a human subject 
(Reid, 1961). However, no histological lesions 
were observed in nerve tissue although sea 
snake venom was neurotoxic. 

Cheymol et al. (1967) studied the neuro- 
muscular blocking action of three sea snake 
venoms, Enhydrina schistosa, Hydrophis 
cyanocinctus, Lapemis hardwicki from 
Vietnam. Actions of these three venoms were 
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very similar and possessed the following 
characteristics: 

1. The paralysis was a peripheral one. 

2. Muscular fibers were not directly 
blocked. 

3. Venoms did not affect nerve fibers. 

4. Specific receptors of the postsynaptic 
membrance were blocked almost irreversibly. 

Barme et al. (1962) prepared horse anti- 
venin for Lapemis hardwicki. One milliliter 
of this serum neutralized 400 ug of homol- 
ogous venum, 150 ug of Enhydrina schistosa 
venom, and 250 ug of Hydrophts cyanocinc- 
tus venom. Effectiveness of the antivenin 
in actual clinical treatment was observed by 
Barme (1963). 

Okonog!i et al. (1967) prepared rabbit anti- 
venin for Laticauda semifasciata using for- 
malin (10 percent) treated venom. The anti- 
venin was effective against homologous 
venom and also against Hydrophis cyano- 
cinctus venom. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


As compared to the venoms of land snakes, 
sea snake venoms contain fewer enzymes. 
Uwatoko et al. 1966a, b) reported that Lati- 
cauda semifasciata venom contains neither 
protease nor cholinesterase activities, Phos- 
pholipase A activities were detected but it 
was not in the main toxic fraction. 

Absence of typical endopeptidase was also 
reported by Tu et al. (1966). When synthetic 
substrates for trypsin such as p-toluene-sul- 
fonyl-L-arginine methyl ester and N-ben- 
zoyl-L-arginine ethyl ester, were used, ven- 
oms of Laticauda colubrina and L. semifas- 
ciata did not hydrolyze these substrates. 
This was quite similar to Elapidae venoms 
which also did not hydrolyze these sub- 
strates. This was quite similar to Elapidae 
venoms which also did not hydrolyze these 
substrates. In contrast to sea snake (Hydro- 
phiidae) and Elapidae venoms, Crotalidae 
and Viperidae venom hydrolyzed these sub- 
strates. Specific substrates for chymotrypsin 
such as N-acetyl-L-tryosime ethyl ester and 
N-benzoyl-L-tyrosine ethyl ester were not 
hydrolyzed by venoms of any terrestial 
snakes or by sea snake venoms. Although 
the venom of L. colubrina coagulated fibrino- 
gen to fibrin-like material, L. semifasciata 
venom had fibrinolytic action. 

A specific substrate for leucineaminopepti- 
dase, L-leucyl-f-naphthylamide, was em- 
ployed in determining the hydrolyzing abil- 
ity of a number of species from each family 
of venomous snakes by Tu and Toom (1967). 
Although there were considerable species spe- 
cific variations in the ability to hydrolyze 
this substrate, all the venoms investigated 
including sea snake venoms hydrolyzed this 
substrate. Three sea snakes were used: La- 
ticauda laticaudata from Amami Island, 
Enhydrina schistosa and Hydrophis cyano- 
cinctus from the Straits of Malacca. 

Fractionation of sea snake venom of La- 
ticauda semifasciata was made by Uwatoko 
et al. (1966). They obtained two major toxic 
fractions and three minor toxic fractions us- 
ing carboxymethyl cellulose resin. Crystal- 
lized major toxins were named “Crystal Lati- 
catoxin III” and “Crystal Laticatoxin IV,” 
respectively. Both ultraviolet and infrared 
absorption spectra of the two toxic fractions 
showed typical protein spectra. Tamiya and 
Aral (1966) also fractionated the same 
venom with CMC and obtained four toxic 
fractions of which two were characterized. 
Direct comparison of chromatograms ob- 
tained from two research laboratories indi- 
cates that so-called Erabu toxin a and b cor- 
respond to Crystal Laticatoxin III and IV. 
the amino acid composition of these two 
toxins was very similar. Okonogi (1966 per- 
sonal communication) expressed doubt that 
these two toxins might be due to contami- 
nation by two species or subspecies of snake 
venoms. 

Immunological properties of sea snake 
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venoms were investigated by Carey and 
Wright (1960a). Venoms of Enhydrina 
schistosa, Hydrophis cyanocinctus, and H. 
spiralis had no cross reactions with anti-£. 
schistosa venom. However, no such cross im- 
munity reactions were observed for cobra 
(Naja naja) of either Thailand or Malayan 
origin. Carey and Wright (1960) also isolated 
neurotoxic fraction of E. schistosa with CMC 
ion-exchange resin. They observed that 90 
percent of the toxicity passed through a cel- 
lophane membrance, but 90 percent of 
lecithinase activity was retained in the 
dialysis bag. This strongly suggests that the 
toxicity of sea snake venom is not due to 
lecithinase present in the venom. 

Thermostability of sea snake venoms 
Laticauda semifasciata, L. laticaudata, and 
Hydrophis cyanocinctus, was reported by 
Homma et al. (1964). They also reported high 
stability of toxicity against a wide range of 
pH (pH 1.4 to 9.6). This evidence seems to 
indicate that sea snake venom is a relatively 
small protein molecule with high stability. 

Carey and Wright (1961) found that only 
the fraction of Enhydrina schistosa venom 
containing phosphatidase is toxic to the cen- 
tral nervous system. 


Taub and Elliot (1964) observed that 


Enhydrina schistosa venom caused a marked 
Swelling of rat liver mitochondria. Some re- 
lease of cytochromec from the mitochondria 
to the solution and an 80-percent decrease in 
oxygen uptake accompanied the swelling. Sea 
snake venom as well as Elapidae snake ven- 
oxidation by 


oms inhibited 
mitochondria. 

Ziegler et al. (1967) showed that Enhydrina 
schistosa venom as well as other land snake 
venom caused uncoupling and reverse ac- 
ceptor control to develop in rat liver mito- 
chondrial preparation. 
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ESTABLISHING A SELECT HOUSE 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
U.S. ENERGY RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States today faces 
more than a temporary fuel crisis. We 
face the distinct possibility of a sus- 
tained power fuel shortage over a num- 
ber of years. 

This possibility will become a proba- 
bility unless we take immediate steps to 
alleviate the imbalances which exist be- 
tween our current and projected power 
fuel requirements on the one hand, as 
opposed to our diminishing ability to 
meet these needs. 

Though the problem is very complex, it 
can be rather simply stated: demand for 
power fuel of all types, both domesti- 
cally and abroad, is growing at a rate 
beyond earlier expectations and projec- 
tions, while production is not keeping 
up with the demand. 

The complexities of the problem enter 
the picture when an ironic overlay is 
applied: domestic fuel reserves are ade- 
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quate to meet expected needs for years 
to come. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 800 bil- 
lion to 1 trillion tons, enough to last for 
a thousand years at current production 
rates. 

Proven natural gas reserves of about 
275 trillion cubic feet would meet pres- 
ent demand levels for almost 14 years 
even if no new wells were opened and, 
additionally, geologists estimate that an 
additional 900 trillion cubic feet of gas 
are yet to be discovered. But existing 
gas reserves are becoming dangerously 
low. 

There are more than adequate oil re- 
serves, while the potential of future pro- 
duction of power from nuclear fusion 
and even nuclear fission offers the pros- 
pect of almost unlimited new energy 
sources. 

Despite the vast reservoirs of power 
fuel, the United States finds itself in 
a critical situation today regarding its 
energy and a potentially dangerous sit- 
uation in immediate future years. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness 
estimated that the demand for U.S. coal 
in 1970 would be about 583 million tons. 
Production was expected to reach only 
571 million tons, leaving a shortfall of 
12 million tons which would have to be 
made up from existing coal stockpiles 
that, as the recent experience of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has demon- 
strated, are seriously depleted. 
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Oil and gas demands are also exceed- 
ing production. 

Utilities are producing 75 percent more 
electricity today than they did in 1960, 
but power reserves have dwindled from 
30 percent of their capacity in 1960 to 16 
percent in 1970. The Federal Power 
Commission considered a 20-percent re- 
serve level adequate. 

Current thinking is that meeting the 
power requirements of tomorow, even if 
we overcome our critical situation today, 
will be difficult even under ideal cir- 
cumstances. 

It is estimated that peak demands on 
electric utility systems will rise to 1,051 
million kilowatts by 1990. This is equiv- 
alent to a peak demand more than five 
times that experienced in 1965, the year 
of the great east coast “blackout.” 

Annual electric energy requirements 
in 1990 will exceed 5.8 trillion kilowatt 
hours, in comparison with 1.06 trillion 
kilowatt hours required in 1965. This is 
an increase of 284 percent. 

During most of the intervening years 
between now and 1990, the United States 
will have to rely primarily on the energy 
fuel sources which are currently em- 
ployed; coal, gas, and oil. 

A glance at the following table drawn 
by the Federal Power Commission gives 
a clear picture of power fuel require- 
ments, percentage of contribution, and 
expected demand in the production of 
electricity over the next two decades. 


PROJECTED FUEL USE BY ELECTRIC UTILITIES! 


(Amounts in million of tons) 


Amount 


1970 1980 


Amount 


1990 


Percent Percent Amount Percent 


42.5 
17.2 

7.8 
32.1 


1,111.2 100.0 2,127.4 


1 Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Federal Power Commission, 


It is apparent that nuclear power pro- 
duction which, in the late fifties and 
early sixties, appeared to be a prime 
power fuel source in the 1970’s, but will 
not reach its hoped-for capacity until the 
mid or late 1980’s. 

In the mid-sixties, large electronics 
manufacturers, encouraged by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and sup- 
ported by Government research money, 
convinced almost all the major electric 
utilities that they should rely on nuclear 
power for future expansion of their gen- 
erating capacities. 

Nuclear energy was touted as being 
less expensive and less of an environ- 
mental threat than the fossil fuels; coal, 
oil, and gas. 

However, by last summer it was evi- 
dent that the nuclear age in power pro- 
duction was not going to arrive as soon 
as forecasted. 

Technological problems beset the 17 
nuclear plants then in service. During 
1968 there were 11 operational nuclear 
plants and each was shut down for a 
period of time for minor repairs. One 


plant never did reopen, unless it has done 
so recently, while five others remained 
closed for 27 months. During 1969 and 
the first half of 1970, 11 major break- 
downs accounted for a total of 39 months 
disruption in service. 

In the meantime, the power consumer 
is becoming painfully aware of one fact: 
his utility bills are going up. 

It is costing him more and more to 
heat his home in winter, cool it in sum- 
mer, prepare his food and operate his 
appliances, 

He may not understand why it is hap- 
pening, but he is painfully aware that it 
is happening, that his costs are increas- 
ing, adding to the inflationary price 
spiral and reducing his purchasing 
power. 

The first place the consumer is likely 
to look to cast blame is at the power fuel 
industry. 

It is documented that there is an in- 
creasing concentration in fuel ownership 
and it is charged that this is a significant 
contributor to the fuel crisis. The Na- 
tional Economic Research Association, a 
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private research organization, found that 
the 25 largest American oil companies 
owned holdings in natural gas. Of these, 
18 held holdings in oil shale, 18 in ura- 
nium, 11 in coal and seven in tar sands. 
These companies, the study reported, 
accounted for 20 percent of the present 
coal output and one of them, Kerr- 
McGee Corp., accounted for 23 percent 
of total uranium milling capacity directly 
and 4 percent through half ownership. 

The oil industry maintains, however, 
that fuel supplies would be just as low 
and prices just as high if the industry 
held no holdings in another fuel source. 

On September 11, 1970, the National 
Coal Association testified before the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee that most of the 
oil industry’s coal holdings were in un- 
developed reserves that could not be 
readily exploited. It asserted that the 
oil industry had purchased reserves not 
to run up coal prices, but in anticipation 
of converting coal to synthetic gases and 
other products in the future. 

In addition, the gas and oil industry 
argues that public policy does not pro- 
vide enough incentive to explore and de- 
velop new wells. This can of course be 
argued, but the fact remains that in 1956, 
a record year, there were 57,390 new gas 
and oil wells drilled. In 1968 new wells 
totaled only 30,495. 

Over the past 2 years, gas consumption 
has exceeded the amount discovered, 
while the Nation’s proven gas reserves 
have fallen to 14 trillion cubic feet. John 
Emerson, an economist for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, estimates that by 1980 
the daily domestic requirement for gas 
will be 93 billion cubic feet against a 
supply of 63 billion cubic feet. 

Coal has had its particular problems. 
The history of the coal industry in the 
United States has been one of feast or 
famine. Perhaps no other power fuel in- 
dustry has suffered more from cyclical 
fluctuations in the economy. In the past, 
coal has generally been the victim every 
time a new energy source became avail- 
able. Whenever a new product comes on 
the scene, be it gas, oil or nuclear pow- 
er, it is coal that suffers. Today, when 
coal is more difficult and expensive to 
mine, new safety requirements have 
added further to its cost of production. 
And yet, even today, the demand for coal 
is as great or greater than at any time 
in history and this product remains a 
bulwark of our national power fuel re- 
serve. 

Recently we have recognized, though 
we have long been warned, that every 
one of our power fuels, pose a growing 
threat to our environment and may en- 
danger, ultimately, man as a species. 

Today, when our Nation needs more 
and more power-producing capacity, our 
new concern over the environment and 
its potential polluters have made power- 
plants unwelcome neighbors. 

It is estimated that fossile-fueled gen- 
erating plants contribute 50 percent of 
the sulfur oxides and about 25 percent of 
the particles which pollute our air. 

Electric power generation requires a 
tremendous amount of water for cooling 
purposes, about 80 percent of the water 
used by all industry for this purpose. 
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This water is returned to the rivers 
and streams from which it was taken, 
but at a temperature considerably high- 
er, sometimes 25 times higher than it was 
removed, creating thermal pollution 
leading to environmental dangers to 
plant and animal life. 

In 1967 the Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Air Quality Act and since that time 
many municipal authorities have adopted 
regulations imposing restrictions on fuels 
with a sulfur content of more than 1 per- 
cent. It is estimated, however, that only 
10 percent of all U.S. coal deposits can 
meet these low-sulfur requirements. 

As a result, many firms have shifted to 
oil or gas, causing a further strain on 
existing supplies and pressure on prices. 

The technology required to remove 
sulfur emissions from utility stack gasses 
is still being tested and it is estimated 
that it will not be available for several 
years. 

The availability of transport facilities 
for power fuel from source to producer 
continues to be a nagging problem. 

This Nation seemingly suffers a con- 
tinuous shortage of coal cars for rail 
transport. This situation has become 
particularly acute over the past year and 
a half because of our growing coal ex- 
ports, These exports, mostly high-grade 
metallurgical coal which is not suitable 
for domestic power production, increased 
12 percent to 56 million tons in 1969 and, 
during the first 4 months of 1970, ac- 
counted for 9 percent of U.S. production, 
While this coal may not be usable for 
power production, it does require trans- 
portation to port facilities and this has 
contributed measurably to the coal car 
shortage. 

At a time when Middle Eastern oil is 
in short supply because of a rupture in 
the trans-Arabian pipeline—which 
Lybian authorities refuse to repair—and 
a desire by supplier nation governments 
to increase their royalties, there has de- 
veloped a severe oil tanker shortage 
which has sent transportation costs sky- 
rocketing. 

Oil from the ruptured pipeline must 
now be shipped from the Persian Gulf 
around Africa. The tankerage required 
by these lengthened trips is estimated to 
be about six times what it was before the 
pipeline was ruptured. 

In late 1970 it cost nearly $2.60 to ship 
a barrel of oil from the Persian Gulf to 
Rotterdam, about double the price of 
2 years earlier. In late 1970 low sulfur 
residual oil bought on the east coast 
spot market cost $4.10 a barrel, compared 
to an average price of $2.20 just a year 
earlier. 

These are just some of the problems 
which beset the power fuel producers of 
America. Each, in itself, is a major prob- 
lem. But, as of today, very little is actu- 
ally being done by the Government to 
alleviate these problems or protect the 
consumer from further increases in 
power fuel costs. 

One of the reasons the Government 
has not been able to fulfill any mean- 
ingful role in dealing with the problem 
is that it is just not set up to do so. 

We have no national fuel policy, no 
overall instrument for carrying out such 
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a policy if it existed and those instru- 
ments available to the Government have 
been criticized as being myopic, of nar- 
row interest, and too fragmented. We 
really have no single Federal agency to 
gather information on what our needs 
may be or to plan for meeting these 
needs. Instead we have a variety of 
policy-setting agencies: 

The Federal Power Commission, re- 
sponsible for regulating natural gas and 
electricity sold in interstate commerce. 

Atomic Energy Commission, authority 
for licensing nuclear power and plants. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
jurisdiction over interstate gas pipelines 
and railroad transportation. 

Treasury Department, tax matters 
that affect exploration and development 
for oil and natural gas. 

Justice Department, enforcement of 
antitrust policy affecting competition 
and monopoly in fuel industry. 

National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, together 
with the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, deals with antipol- 
lution standards. 

Interior Department agencies: Bureau 
of Land Management and Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, authority over mineral ex- 
traction from Federal and Indian land 
holdings; U.S. Geological Survey, au- 
thority over drilling on offshore sites 
leased from the Federal Government. 

Oil Import Administration, another 
Interior Department Agency, and the in- 
dependent Foreign Trade Zones Board, 
authority over oil imports. 

In addition, we have, within the Con- 
gress, various committees with interest 
in and authority over various aspects of 
our power fuel resources and their con- 
cerns. 

Finally, Federal research into the de- 
velopment of new sources of energy has 
been drastically curtailed. In recent 
years, when such support was available, 
too much of it appears to have been 
concentrated in one area, nuclear power. 

In the fiscal year of 1970, it has been 
estimated that 84 percent of all Federal 
research funds had been allocated to the 
AEC. Meanwhile, the National Coal As- 
sociation states that it had to halt prom- 
ising work on converting coal into a 
pollution-free boiler fuel for electric util- 
ities in 1968 for the lack of about $5 mil- 
lion in research money. 

All this adds up to a picture of mis- 
management of natural fuel resources, 
shortsightedness in public policy, and the 
specter of continuing shortages and 
higher power prices over the decade to 
come. 

It thus becomes apparent that there 
is an urgent need for a complete study 
and investigation of the ills which afflict 
our ability to meet this Nation’s power 
needs today and in the future. 

There is no single problem. There are 
many complicated and complex problems 
which, woven and entangled, weave a 
fabric of which threatens to strangle our 
national growth. 

It is necessary to unravel this problem, 
to isolate and inspect the various strands, 
and to recommend solutions and policies 
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which will insulate us from future short- 
ages and the recurring fuel crises from 
which we suffer today. 

For these reasons, I am offering legis- 
lation to establish a select House com- 
mitee to study the energy crisis in Amer- 
ica from all possible aspects. 

The purpose of the study is not to find 
fault unnecessarily or level a divisive 
finger of blame. Rather it is to protect the 
American power consumer and his pock- 
etbook while supporting, reinforcing, 
and encouraging the viability of our 
power fuel producers. 

It is my current belief that the work 
of this committee should not require an 
extended amount of time. It should be 
able to complete its study, evaluate its 
findings, and report to the House within 
the lifetime of the 92d Congress. 

I believe, finally, that the House of 
Representatives is the appropriate body 
to undertake this work because its mem- 
bership is closer to the people of America 
and can better evaluate their needs and 
act in their best interests. 

Within the House, several of our ex- 
cellent committees and their subcommit- 
tees have jurisdiction in this matter and 
some have given the problem special at- 
tention. 

However, the scope of the problem is 
so broad and its ramifications so com- 
plex, numerous, and varied that I believe 
a select committee should be given the 
task of thoroughly studying the problem 
and returning its findings and recom- 
mendations to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This task should not require a great 
deal of time and expense. It is my view 
and my hope that the committee could 
complete its study, evaluate its findings, 
and offer its report and recommenda- 
tions within the lifetime of the 92d Con- 
gress. 

I wish to commend the various stand- 
ing committees for the attention they 
have given this problem to date and the 
light they have shed. It would be my 
hope that the Speaker would draw from 
the membership of these committees in 
making his appointments to the com- 
mittee established by this resolution. 

Finally, the Nation requires and de- 
serves a solution as rapidly as possible. 
The northeast power shortages, black- 
outs and brownouts of today will spread 
throughout the Nation unless a solution 
is found. The establishment of this com- 
mittee will provide the most expeditious 
method of seeking and coming to grips 
with the problem and recommending 
feasible solutions. 


WATER POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
LOAN ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
TON) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman Morse and I today are in- 
troducing a bill to provide $800 million 
low-cost loans to marginal industries for 
water pollution abatement. We have 
been joined by 23 other Congressmen. 

At the present time no Federal pro- 
gram exists to help private industries 
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build waste treatment plants. Many firms 
cannot afford the additional expense of 
treatment plants and would have to pass 
the cost on to the consumer or go out of 
business. The Federal Government ob- 
viously must aid these firms if water pol- 
lution is to be successfully curtailed. 

Ten billion dollars are needed for in- 
dustrial waste treatment facilities 
throughout the country. Yet, this legis- 
lation introduced today is the first effort 
to provide a specific Federal program of 
aid to industry for the gigantic under- 
taking of cleaning up industrial pollu- 
tion. 

The Industrial Water Pollution Abate- 
ment Loan Act of 1970 would make loans 
available through the Office of Water 
Quality, part of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The bill sets two criteria for loans. The 
business first must show that it cannot 
operate competitively if it is required to 
pay the entire cost of waste treatment 
construction. The firm secondly must 
demonstrate that other financing is not 
reasonably available. 

However, low-cost loans are not 
enough. The effort to abate water pol- 
lution must involve all segments of the 
country. The Federal, State, and munic- 
ipal governments will have to work to- 
gether with industry. And it is the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen to partici- 
pate in focusing national attention on 
this need. 

This country has the resources to 
make abatement possible. The question 
is one of priorities and of will. 

Following are the cosponsors: Mr. 
-HARRINGTON, Mr. Morse, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Carney, Mr. CoR- 
MAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. Duncan, Mr. En- 
warps of California, Mr. Escu, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho, Mrs. HECKLER of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Horton, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. STEELE, and 
Mr. SYMINGTON. 


BILL TO PROHIBIT HARMFUL OCEAN DUMPING 


Mr. Speaker, the papers are full of 
news about the contamination of fish and 
other marine life by mercury, DDT and 
NTA, and the waters of the New York 
Bight have been almost totally destroyed 
by sludge dumping. These are well- 
known examples of the dangers of 
dumping substances into our oceans 
without knowing the consequences of our 
actions. No standards to regulate the 
dumping of waste products in our coastal 
waters have ever been established, nor 
has the person wishing to dump ever 
been required to demonstrate that the 
material would be harmless. Legislation 
is obviously required. That is why I am 
introducing this bill today. 

Pollution has become the end product 
of our society. But pollution need not 
have been inevitable. It can still be 
stopped. One of our greatest resources is 
our oceans, but the waters of the New 
York Bight are dead, the waters off the 
Boston Light Ship are dying, and fish 
along all of our coasts are being con- 
taminated. In a message to the Congress 
on waste disposal on April 15, 1970, Pres- 
ident Nixon stated: 
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About 48 million tons of dredging, sludge, 
and other materials are annually dumped 
off the coastlands of the United States. 


We are hearing more and more about 
the incredible value of our oceans. We 
hear that our food supply may eventu- 
ally come in greater proportion from the 
ocean than from the land. Untapped 
mineral resources are within these wa- 
ters. As a source of oxygen and through 
its interaction with the terrestrial eco- 
systems, a healthy ocean may well have 
critical importance for the survival of 
the human species. 

The coastline of the United States is 
88,633 miles long—99,613 if you include 
the Great Lakes. Seventy-five percent of 
our population lives in the 30 States that 
comprise the coastal zone. Forty-five 
percent of our urban population lives in 
coastal counties. Twenty-five percent of 
our entire population lives within 50 
miles of the coast. As you can see, the 
pollution of our oceans directly affects 
more than 150,000,000 people in this 
country. 

It has been estimated that 90 percent 
of the ocean produces a negligible frac- 
tion of the present fish catch and has 
little potential for yielding more in the 
future. The coastal waters produce al- 
most the entire shellfish crop and nearly 
half the total fish crop. Recreational 
values, oil and mineral resources, and 
mineral waste disposal areas are concen- 
trated almost entirely in the coastal re- 
gions of the ocean. The Marine Science 
Council estimates that 8 percent of the 
Nation’s shellfish, representing 1.2 mil- 
lion acres of shelifish grounds, have been 
declared unsafe for human consumption. 
Dumping of wastes accounts in large 
measure for this destruction. 

The National Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources has 
reported— 

In the past 20 years, dredging and filling 
have destroyed 7% (more than a half million 
acres) of the Nation’s important fish and 
wildlife estuarine habitats. 


We obviously need legislation to stop 
this devastation. Our new technology has 
created new kinds and larger amounts 
of material which must be disposed of. 
The disposal of domestic wastes into our 
coastal waters has introduced toxic, 
heavy metals, and organics into these 
waters. The result has been to lower the 
available oxygen content of the bottom 
water. We have a clear example of this 
in the New York Bight. It has been found 
that in the bight area all of the typical 
forms of bottom life which normally in- 
habit similar areas have been elimi- 
nated from the damaged areas. The pol- 
lutants may be transported by water, or 
by moving sediments and may affect the 
life in a far greater area. 

During the past 30 years, we have dis- 
posed of many synthetic chemicals here- 
tofore unknown. These chemicals are for- 
eign to organisms and natural pathways 
of biodegradation are lacking or ineffi- 
cient, Thus many chemicals now dumped 
into our coastal waters enter the marine 
food chain and increase in density as 
they move through the chain until they 
become harmful to both marine and hu- 
man life. Dr. Max Blumer, senior scien- 
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tist at the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute in Massachusetts, has stated: 
The marine food web is so involved ana 
the biochemical processes necessary for the 
survival of every species are so complex that 
it is virtually impossible to foresee which 
species might be damaged by a certain per- 
sistent chemical. The award of the Nobel 
Prize to the discoverer of the insecticide DDT 
illustrates our ignorance in this area. Lack- 
ing sufficient foresight we need to be much 
more cautious in the use of persistent chem- 
icals lest we disrupt inadvertently processes 
in the sea on which our survival may depend. 


Our oceans will take far longer to re- 
cover from pollution than a river or lake. 
A small lake may be restored in a few 
years, Lake Erie may possibly be restored 
within 50 years—but an ocean will remain 
irreversibly damaged for many genera- 
tions. 

Dr. B. H. Ketchum of Woods Hole has 
pointed out “that nature has a tremen- 
dous capacity to recover from abuses of 
pollution, so long as the rate of addition 
does not exceed the rate of recovery of 
the environment. When this limit is ex- 
ceeded, however, the deterioration of the 
environment is rapid and irreversible.” 
I am afraid that our present rate and 
manner of dumping may exceed that 
limit now. If it is allowed to continue, 
irreversible damage is inevitable. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a nationwide pro- 
gram to prevent the pollution of our 
oceans and Great Lakes, and we particu- 
larly need to revitalize those areas where 
dumping has already caused grievous 
harm. We must have standards now. 
That is why I have introduced my bill. 
Members of the House have joined with 
me in filing this legislation. 

At the present time there are no ade- 
quate Federal standards which prohibit 
granting permits to dump into the 
coastal waters of the United States if 
such refuse material would harm the en- 
vironment, The Corps of Engineers was 
authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1899—the Refuse Act—to issue per- 
mits for all construction and dumping 
into the navigable waters. In the early 
years of issuing permits under this au- 
thority, the guidelines were solely on the 
basis of the effect of the proposed work 
on navigation. 

The Corps of Engineers, in a letter to 
me dated April 29, 1970 stated: 

By the Coordination Act of 1958, and sub- 
sequent amendments, the Corps was directed 
to coordinate this (dumping permit) activity 
with the Department of the Interior, and to 
consider their views on the effect of the 
proposed work on fish and wildlife and the 
ecology. The guidelines on issuance of per- 
mits have been broadened considerably over 
the past few years, and now consider the 
effect of the proposed work on fish and wild- 
life, conservation, pollution, and other fac- 
tors affecting the general public interest, in 
addition to the effect on navigation. 


I have quoted this passage because it 
so clearly exemplifies the problem we 
face. The fact is that the corps has not 
taken ecological factors into considera- 
tion. In the same letter, the corps in- 
cluded a list of waste products which, 
under a permit which they issued, have 
been dumped into the coastal waters off 
Massachusetts—in fact, into the coastal 
waters off Gloucester and Rockport in 
my district. Included in the list is “mer- 
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cury contaminated wastes.” In fact, for 
several years 35 pounds of mercury 
wastes were dumped 9.3 miles northeast 
of the Boston Light Ship. And that is not 
all, 750 pounds of beryllium, 1,000 gal- 
lons of sulphuric acid and hundreds of 
gallons of other chemicals were dumped 
into these waters until the State in- 
sisted that the permit be suspended last 
February. The corps has issued hundreds 
of permits over the years which allow 
for the dumping of industrial wastes and 
for dredging. 

It is clear that the Army Corps of En- 
gineers cannot possibly be taking ecologi- 
cal matters seriously when until only 6 
months ago they issued permits to dump 
anything from mercury to beryllium, I 
need not go into the details of mercury 
poisoning. The papers have told the 
story many times recently. But I do be- 
lieve that the problems of mercury poi- 
soning points up the necessity for stand- 
ards governing dumping into our navi- 
gable waters. 

Section 5B(b) of my bill would require 
the Administration of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, acting 
through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and in consultation with the Army 
Chief of Engineers to establish stand- 
ards “which apply to the deposit or dis- 
charges into the ocean, coastal, and other 
waters of the United States of all in- 
dustrial wastes, sludge, spoil, and all 
other materials that might be harmful 
to the wildlife or wildlife resources or 
to the ecology of these waters.” The pur- 
pose of these standards is to insure that 
no damage to the natural environment 
or ecology of these waters will occur as 
a result of this activity. 

Section 5B(a) defines “ocean, coastal, 
and other waters” as “oceans, gulfs, bays, 
Saltwater lagoons, saltwater harbors, 
other coastal waters where the tide ebbs 
and flows, the Great Lakes, and all wa- 
ters in a zone contiguous to the United 
States extending to a line 12 nauti- 
cal miles seaward from the baseline of 
the territorial sea as provided in article 
24 of the Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone.” 

Section 5B(a) also requires that the 
person wishing to dump sustain the the 
“burden of proof” that the materials that 
are dumped will not endanger the nat- 
ural environment of these waters and 
will meet any additional requirements as 
the Administrator of the EPA deems nec- 
essary for the orderly regulation of such 
activity. Burden of proof does not re- 
quire the person wishing to dump to 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the materials will be harmless. Rather, 
burden of proof requires a “preponder- 
ance of evidence” which demonstrates 
that the dumper can abide by the stand- 
ards. I feel that placing the burden of 
proof on the dumper is an important fac- 
tor in this legislation. It is time that 
those who wish to dispose of refuse mate- 
rial be required to assume the ecological 
consequences of their actions. I do not 
believe that the U.S. Government should 
be responsible for the expense of subsi- 
dizing the ocean dumping of private in- 
terests. 

In addition, this legislation takes into 
account the fact that in some locations 
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materials can be dumped without harm 
to the ecology of the waters, whereas the 
same materials would be harmful to 
other areas. I have always felt that a 
unilateral prohibition against dumping 
was both unjust and unrealistic. Ocean 
currents in some areas will disperse most 
refuse material to the point where it does 
no harm. In other locations, however, the 
material may stagnate. 

The legislation also provides that dif- 
ferent amounts of the same type of 
refuse may be dumped in different lo- 
cations. Each dumping site and material 
has its own particular characteristics 
and these must be taken into account, as 
they will have to be by the person wish- 
ing to dump. There are, of course, cer- 
tain materials such as mercury which 
would not be dumped at all. The stand- 
ards set by the Administration of the 
EPA and the burden of proof required of 
the dumper would effectively prohibit 
any dumping of such materials. There- 
fore, this section provides a flexible ap- 
proach to the problem of dumping into 
the coastal waters. 

Section 5B(c) provides that the stand- 
ards established by the Administrator of 
the EPA shall be adopted and applied to 
all Federal and State authorities which 
have the right to issue authorizations to 
discharge or deposit material into these 
waters. 

Section 5B(d) requires that the stand- 
ards apply to all parts of the Federal and 
State governments and all persons who 
have authorization from the State or its 
agency to deposit or discharge such ma- 
terials into these waters. 

Section 5B(e) permits the States to 
establish and enforce standards covering 
these activities within their jurisdiction 
only on the condition that the State 
standards are stricter than the Federal 
standards and that the States provide 
“adequate procedures for enforcement.” 
I believe this section is important be- 
cause, as we have seen in the case of 
automobile pollution, many States have 
wished to enact stricter regulations than 
the Federal ones but have been unable 
to do so because Federal law requires that 
the Federal standards apply. There is 
presently a bill before the Massachusetts 
Legislature to provide for the regulation 
of ocean dumping off the Massachusetts 
coast area. There may be similar bills be- 
fore other State legislatures. Therefore, 
@ provision such as the one in this sec- 
tion is necessary to permit State regula- 
tion under controlled circumstances. 

Section 5B(f) provides that every State 
and Federal instrumentality and every 
person applying for authorization to dis- 
charge or otherwise dispose of any mate- 
rial into these waters maintain records, 
make reports and provide whatever addi- 
tional information the Administrator of 
the EPA needs to determine that the 
standards are being complied with. The 
Administrator may also, upon request, 
have access to these records. 

Section 5B(g) provides that the dis- 
trict courts of the United States have 
jurisdiction to restrain violations of this 
act. The courts have subpena power and 
failure to obey the subpena may be pun- 
ishable by a charge of contempt of court. 

Section 5B(h) provides that each vio- 
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lation of these standards shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $10,- 
000 nor less than $5,000. This means that 
each time refuse is dumped in violation 
of the standards, the violator is liable for 
this fine. In many cases, several dump- 
ings or discharges occur per day and each 
instance is a violation punishable by 
the fine. 

Section 5B(i) terminates any existing 
authorizations for dumping issued by the 
United States under any other provision 
of law as of the enactment of this bill 
into law. 

Mr. Speaker, if we continue this 
dumping into our coastal waters, not only 
will we seriously endanger our own lives, 
but we will have to spend billions more 
to clean up the mess. We may even go 
beyond the point of being able to correct 
our mistakes. Since, as Dr. Blumer has 
stated, we cannot know the effects of 
some of the material we are dumping into 
our coastal waters, it is time we re- 
assessed our values. We should be cau- 
tious in our actions. We must have stand- 
ards. We must enforce those standards. 
And we must make private industry as 
well as the Federal and State Govern- 
ments responsible for maintaining the 
quality of our environment. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all heard the 
outcries about the dangers of ocean 
dumping. My bill is one approach to the 
problem—an approach that would have 
an immediate nationwide effect. I hope 
that swift action will be taken on the 
legislation to establish standards now 
to limit the dumping of hazardous ma- 
terials into our coastal waters. The need 
is clear and time is running out. 

Following, Mr. Speaker, are the cospon- 
sors of this bill: Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ASH- 
LEY, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Becicu, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BuRKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. CARTER, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Giarmmo, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. Hays, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
KEITH, Mr. Kocu, Mr. Kyros, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. LENT, Mr. MANN, Mr. McKIn- 
NEY, Mr. Mazzori, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Nepzi, Mr. OBEY, Mr. O'NEILL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. REID of New York, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. ‘TIERNAN, Mr. 
WALDIE, Mr. CHARLES WILSON, Mr. 
Wotrr, and Mr. WRIGHT. 


HOME BUILDER ASSOCIATION 
HOISTED ON OWN PETARD 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
still faces a serious responsibility in 
straightening out and cleaning up the 
practices whereby voluntary industrial 
standards are developed in our economic 
society. Within the genus “voluntary in- 
dustrial standards” are included building, 
electrical, plumbing, and similar codes, 
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and also certifications and product ap- 
provals of building materials and build- 
ing methods by nongovernmental bodies. 
The matter is of concern to the Congress 
because these actions are truly govern- 
mental in nature. They find their way 
without amendment into public laws and 
regulations. They involve the public 
health and safety, consumer protection, 
and environmental protection, not to 
mention billions of dollars worth of eco- 
nomic activity in industries affecting in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

The Small Business Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, has had these mat- 
ters under study during the past two Con- 
gresses, and frankly, I have been appalled 
at certain lobbying practices that go on 
within the private standards-making and 
code-writing organizations. It was, there- 
fore, most refreshing to read, in an As- 
sociated Press story published earlier this 
year, a frank and forthright criticism 
of these activities by an official in the 
National Bureau of Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. The story ap- 
peared, for example, in the real estate 
section of the Washington Evening Star 
for March 20, 1970. I include the relevant 
portion of that article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Hovusine PINCH: Reprare Boosts PRICES OF 
Homes 
(By Dick Barnes) 
PRODUCT APPROVAL 

A critic of this product approval system 
is Gene A. Howland of the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, who as executive director of the 
National Conference of States on Building 
Codes and Standards has spearheaded an 
effort for states to reassume control over 
building codes. 

Rowland mentioned the fees charged by 
each code group for approvals, and said: 
“The um association, for example, pays 
thousands of dollars for approvals each year. 
And manufacturers have to go to each city 
to see how they're doing. All this costs 
money—but it shouldn't cost money to get 
approved in a government process. The costs 
ultimately go to the consumer.” 

He contended, too, that “to get approvals, 
you must be a friend to the building inspec- 
tor. You show up at his meetings or you 
provide him an airplane ride to meetings, or 
your association has big hospitality suites 
at code meetings.” 

Milton W. Smithman, an assistant staff 
vice president ef the National Association of 
Home Builders, also said manufacturers of 
housing and industry supplies are very active 
in code lobbying. “The materials groups have 
staff people all over the country in constant 
contact with building officials,” he said. 


One does not necessarily have to agree 
with Mr. Rowland’s main thesis—that 
States should reassume control over 
building codes—to note that he has ac- 
curately described in great part what 
goes on behind the scenes in the private 
code bodies. 

Shortly after appearance of the story, 
Mr. Rowland was attacked in the March 
27, 1970, issue of Building Code Action, a 
newsletter of the Associated Home Build- 
ers of the Greater Eastbay, Inc., Berke- 
ley, Calif. The news note, attributed to a 
certain Thomas I. Murphy, project di- 
rector, reads as follows: 

Mopet CODES DEFENDED 

In one of a five-part series of Associated 
Press articles dealing with the high cost of 
housing, etc., appeared this quote, attributed 
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to Gene A. Rowland, Chief, Codes and Stand- 
ards Section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards: “. . . to get approvals you must be a 
friend to the building inspector. You show up 
at his meetings or you provide him an air- 
plane ride to meetings or your association has 
& big hospitality suite at code meetings,” 

The Associated Home Builders of the 
Greater Eastbay fired back a blistering re- 
buttal suggesting that Mr. Rowland was ob- 
viously unaware of the various committee 
actions that were necessary in new product 
and method approval. It was also pointed out 
that irresponsible statements of this nature 
cause much damage in that they confuse the 
public as to the real issues. 


I do not know what Murphy may have 
had in mind when he accused Rowland of 
confusing the public as to the “real is- 
sues.” Rowland spoke of cost to the con- 
sumer, and I would regard consumer pro- 
tection in all its aspects to be a very real 
and very major issue. 

Perhaps Murphy can explain what he 
understands by the “real issue” in more 
recent events. At this point, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have included in the text 
of my remarks a news item which ap- 
peared in the October 2, 1970, issue of the 
Hayward, Calif., Daily Review: 

PLASTIC PIPE INSPECTION: HOMEBUILDERS 

Unir Proves Tour 


Haywarp.—Three city councilmen accepted 
an invitation from the Associated Home- 
builders of the Greater East Bay and Hew to 
Los Angeles today for a guided tour of apart- 
ment construction and plastic pipe manu- 
facturing. 

Four city councilmen, including Mayor Leo 
Howell, declined the invitation. 

A city building code advisory committee 
turned thumbs down on the use of plastic 
pipe in new residential construction in Hay- 
ward two months ago, after hearing renewed 
arguments from the Plastic Pipe Institute 
that it be sanctioned. The Associated Home- 
builders has appealed the committee’s deci- 
sion, sending the matter to the city council 
for final resolution. 

Councilman George Oakes, who extended 
invitations to the full council on behalf of 
the association to join the tour, said the 
group would be shown a large plastic pipe 
manufacturing plant in the Los Angeles area 
today and new multi-family construction in 
the Hollywood area tomorrow. Officials of 
other cities were not invited, according to 
Oakes who was accompanied by Councilmen 
Tom Neveau and Charlie Santana. 

Oakes was asked of he felt the trip might 
produce criticism, in view of the pending 
hearing on plastic pipe before the city coun- 
cil 


“I certainly would expect no criticism,” 
he replied, “You've got to acquaint yourself 
with all the sources of information, with all 
the facts.” 

One of the East Bay’s major homebuilders, 
Oakes supports the use of plastic pipe in 
residential construction and considers city 
policy against its use unrealistic. 

The tour of new apartment construction, 
Oakes said, should give councilmen a look 
at the latest techniques and methods of con- 
struction. He said councilmen should be able 
to apply what they see when they review 
new construction in Hayward, particularly 
in the Hayward hills. 

“We are looking for new products, new 
concepts, new designs, and new layouts,” he 
explained. 

Oakes said a representative of the Associ- 
ated Homebuilders would accompany the 
group. The tab for the trip, he said, will be 
paid by the association. 


A subsequent story, on October 12, re- 
lated that the mayor made the trip, so 
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that four out of seven members of the 
Hayward City Council had been flown 
from that city to Los Angeles for a look 
at a plastic pipe manufacturing facility. 

Mr. Speaker, the “real issue” appears 
to be that approval of plastic pipe for 
drain-waste-vent systems was, and is, 
pending before the Hayward City Coun- 
cil. And who sponsored the flight? Some 
plastic pipe manufacturer or trade as- 
sociation? Wrong. According to the news 
articles, the tab was picked up by the 
Associated Home Builders of the Greater 
Eastbay, Inc. This is the sort of thing 
Rowland was talking about. The Eastbay 
Home Builders Association has hoisted 
itself on its own petard. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
that this sort of thing has occurred. 
During the course of my Small Business 
Subcommittee’s hearings, there was 
much controversy over some free air- 
plane tickets to Hawaii accepted by 
voting delegates involed in certain 
product approvals. It is not my intention 
to take any position—for or against—in 
any specific fight between competing 
materials. I do feel, however, that until 
and unless performance standards are 
adopted by the FHA and by industry 
that the sort of conduct present here 
will continue to erode public confidence 
in the integrity in the entire standards 
system—particularly within the field of 
building codes. 

I am amazed by the zeal in this in- 
stance of a homebuilders association to 
promote, not the building of homes or 
the sale of homes, but a product ap- 
proval for plastic pipe. This instance 
does not stand in isolation. It is typical 
of plastic pipe and other product ap- 
proval fights all over the country where 
time and again the campaign is spear- 
headed by the local homebuilders’ as- 
sociation. I do not wish to prejudice the 
case for or against the approval of this 
material in Hayward or in any other 
code jurisdiction. My only observation 
is that the number one argument in 
favor of approval is said to be cost sav- 
ing to the consumer. But what con- 
sumer? The home buyer? Lobbying cam- 
paigns cost money. Four round trip tick- 
ets by air from Hayward to Los Angeles 
cost money. Have homebuilder organiza- 
tions mounted such an intense campaign 
for this product approval so that they 
can pass a material cost saving on to the 
home buyer? At least in the case of spec- 
ulative homebuilders, who are the vol- 
ume homebuilders, I think the answer 
is more likely a loud “No.” 


LOWER VOTING AGE IN STATE AND 
LOCAL ELECTIONS TO 18 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. KASTENMETIER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Supreme Court has made 
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clear that the reduction of the voting 
age 18 in State and local elections will 
have to be accomplished by constitution- 
al amendment, its decision of December 
21, 1970, upholding the right to vote by 
18-year-olds in all Federal elections 
gives us strong incentive to act imme- 
diately to eliminate the present confu- 
sion over varying age requirements be- 
tween local, State, and Federal election 
laws. Thus, today, I am introducing a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
provide for the franchise for 18-year- 
old citizens in State and local elections. 

I have long advocated that 18-year- 
olds be allowed to vote. Young people, 
today, are better informed than ever be- 
fore and are more interested and con- 
cerned with public issues. At a time 
when much of our young people’s frus- 
tration can be traced to a feeling of fu- 
tility in influencing decisions, which af- 
fect them directly, made by Federal, 
State, and local governments, I feel it is 
imperative that we extend the franchise 
to enable our 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old 
citizens to vote in all elections. 

Mr. Speaker, by allowing these young 
citizens the right to vote in election con- 
tests at all levels of government, we will 
be providing a powerful inducement for 
greater political involvement and hope 
for reform, thus restoring the faith of 
young people in the American political 
system. 


DIRECT, POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 18, 1969, the House, by a vote 
of 339 to 70, passed a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the di- 
rect election of the President and Vice 
President. The overwhelming approval 
given to this essential reform of our 
electoral process was due in large part 
to the initiative and able leadership 
of our distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, CELLER). Unfortu- 
nately, the Senate failed to take any 
action on this proposed amendment dur- 
ing the 91st Congress. 

However, the need for this significant 
change in the manner by which we elect 
our President still exists. The electoral 
college is outdated. It was devised for a 
19-century union of divisive, competing 
States. The factors of voting franchise 
and population which also contributed to 
its adoption have long since disappeared 
from our society. The electoral college 
also is undemocratic in that it allows 
that the popular will of the people can 
be thwarted under this system by the 
distinct possibility of a popular vote loser 
entering the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, the most realistic and 
most democratic manner of electing the 
President and Vice President, and also 
enhancing participatory democracy, is 
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through the direct, popular vote. The 
direct, popular vote puts the choice of 
the President squarely where it ought to 
be, directly in the hands of the people. 
Today, I am introducing a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment calling for the 
direct election of the President and Vice 
President, and I am confident that we 
can again move this proposed amend- 
ment successfully through the House, 
and I am optimistic that the Senate will 
also concur. 


INTERIOR’S DECISION ON “TAPS” 
REFLECTS INFLUENCE OF “BIG 
OIL”—ALASKA IN PERIL 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you remember one of the first big issues 
to face the 91st Congress—the oil spill 
off the Santa Barbara, Calif., coast. Here 
we go again. To start the 92d Congress, 
the Interior Department has virtually 
assured Members that we face major oil 
spills in the State of Alaska as a result 
of their recommendation to construct 
the trans-Alaskan oil pipeline. 

On January 13, the Interior Depart- 
ment issued its tentative report on the 
subject of building the 800-mile pipeline 
across the frozen wilderness of our 49th 
State. The report, taking note of those 
of us concerned with environment, ecol- 
ogy, natural resources, conservation, and 
so forth, spells out the potential dam- 
aging ecological consequences when the 
pipeline is built. In spite of this, the De- 
partment recommends full speed ahead 
with approval of a project to benefit the 
fattest, most arrogant segment of the 
American industrial complex—the oil 
industry. 

Not satisfied with bloated profits par- 
tially derived at the expense of the pub- 
lic through the oil depletion allowance; 
not satisfied to choke the air we breathe 
with automobile products; and not satis- 
fied with their inordinate amount of pro- 
tection from foreign competition, the 
barons of oil are now seeking another 
profit bonanza at the expense of the 
public. 

The oil barons have—who knows 
how—convinced the bureaucrats in the 
White House and in the Department of 
the Interior that, by despoiling, pollut- 
ing, and wrecking the wilderness which 
is Alaska, the national security will be 
preserved. 

It is inconceivable for me to under- 
stand how a public agency, chartered to 
guard the public weal, can, in one 
breath admit the disastrous effects of a 
potential decision and in the next 
breath, recommend an action to imple- 
ment just such a decision. If you cut 
away the window-dressing langauge of 
the report, you discover that the bureau- 
erats who have sworn to protect the 
public have encouraged a policy to gouge 
the public. The blatant audacity of the 
recommendation is stupendous. 

It is a measure of the influence of the 
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oil industry in the decisionmaking coun- 
cils of the Federal Government. On this 
point, I recommend your attention to an 
article which appeared in the January 17 
Washington Post entitled “The Oilmen 
and Politics’ by Murray Seeger of the 
Los Angeles Times. The Department’s 
recommendation is also a measure of the 
ineffectiveness—to date—of the public 
to gain control over the unholy alliance 
between the industry and the Federal 
Government’s decisionmakers. 

If there is any doubt about the effect 
of the pipeline on the fragile ecology of 
Alaska, I strongly recommend each 
Member's close attention to the full re- 
port. The Interior Department openly 
admits various degrees of environmental 
degradation should be expected from the 
project; it is little comfort to know the 
Department has spelled out its potential 
mistakes before committing them. 

The potential for making environ- 
mental mistakes with a project as big as 
TAPS is unestimable. Caution would 
seem to be the watchword of the officials 
charged with protecting the interests of 
the public. 

It is the watchword for our Canadian 
neighbors. 

Reporting on a similar, but not as ex- 
tensive, environmental problem in Can- 
ada, the Evening Star of January 13 ran 
an article side-by-side with the one on 
the departmental report on Alaska. The 
juxtaposition of the story is poetic jus- 
tice if nothing else. A UPI story out of 
Ottawa reports that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment banned all oil and gas explora- 
tion in the Strait of Georgia off the Brit- 
ish Columbia mainland to prevent any 
possible pollution. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment appears—in this instance—to 
be working in the interests of saving its 
environment while the highest councils 
of our Government are recommending a 
crash program of environmental de- 
struction. 

The reaction to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s recommendation has not been 
fierce—yet. Contemplating that some of 
the conservation nuts—as I have been 
labeled on occasion—would object to the 
Department’s report, a fancy and ex- 
pensive public relations advertising cam- 
paign has been started by the oil com- 
panies. 

You probably saw the results of the 
oil industry’s first move. On January 18, 
a full-page advertisement appeared in 
major papers from the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co. The thrust of that advertise- 
ment is designed to lay to rest the en- 
vironmental concern with projected 
pipeline construction. Compare the fol- 
lowing statement from the ad with the 
Interior Department’s report: 

What we have learned about the Arctic 
leads us to believe that there is nothing in- 
herently dangerous to the environment pro- 
viding the line is designed, built and oper- 
ated in a manner that is considerate of and 
responsible to the environment. In truth, 
what's good for the environment is also very 
good for the safety and security of the pipe- 
line. On this you have our pledge: The en- 
vironmental disturbances will be avoided 
where possible, held to a minimum where 
unavoidable and restored to the fullest 
practicable extent. 
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The company did not promise to pro- 
tect the environment, rather, it promises 
to repair it. It takes an unprecedented— 
even for the oil industry—amount of gall 
to make such a statement and expect the 
public to swallow it without question. To 
argue with every point in the advertise- 
ment would take too long, but I will men- 
tion just one issue: the advertisement 
talks about “avoiding” environmental 
disturbances. Based on my trips to 
Alaska and having flown over and driven 
along the Alaskan construction sites, I 
can assure you that the oil companies do 
not practice what they preach, Oil ex- 
ploration and development creates an 
environmental disaster area. But again, 
all of this is admitted in the depart- 
mental report and yet the go signal is 
given. 

But Alaska is a long way from your 
morning newspaper. One must assume 
the Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. figured 
that one picture of a heard of caribou is 
worth a thousand words describing the 
crimes that have been committed against 
nature by the oil companies in Alaska. 
I agree that the public relations impact 
of the ad may be just that; however, 
I sincerely hope that our colleagues in 
the House will not be lulled into thinking 
that that picture is an honest description 
of the environmental facts of life. 

In a traditionally understated edi- 
torial, the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 18 questions the appropriate- 
ness of the Interior Department’s recom- 
mendations. The editorial states in con- 
clusion: 

Perhaps the Alaska pipeline decision will 
be made intuitively by Americans, for argu- 
able immediate reasons. If so, the likely 
eventual judgment on building the pipeline 
would be that it was wrong. For the progres- 
sive line of thought in the country is toward 
less, not greater impairment of nature for 
industrial advantage. 


Those words echo the sentiments ex- 
pressed not long ago by the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Walter Hickel, 
himself an Alaskan. I thought these 
comments from our former Secretary 
would be appropriate to close this speech 
on the future of Alaska as threatened by 
the trans-Alaskan pipeline project: 

The Secretary-General (of the UN) then 
underscored a point I have often made: Con- 
certed preventive action now is far less costly 
than to repair the damage after it has oc- 
curred. Having failed to apply the ounce of 
prevention in past years, we’re now faced 
with applying pounds of cure... . 

We must follow new principles in living 
and working together as a Nation: 

The right to produce is not the right to 
pollute. 

We must not inject new things into our 
surroundings until we have studied fully 
their possible impact. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully intended to end 
my remarks with those stirring words of 
Walter Hickel but lo and behold, just 2 
days ago, the President stepped into an- 
other great conservation/environment 
battle and provided me with an even bet- 
ter statement on protecting our environ- 
ment. In blocking further construction 
of the Cross-Florida Canal, an action 
with which I wholeheartedly agree, the 
President said: 
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The project could endanger the unique 
wildlife of the area and destroy this region 
of unusual and unique natural beauty. 


He could have been talking about 
Alaska. He then continued: 

The step I have taken today will prevent 
a past mistake from causing permanent 
damage. But more important, we must as- 
sure that in the future we take not only full 
but also timely account of the environmen- 
tal impact of such projects, so that instead 
of merely halting the damage, we prevent it. 


I cannot commend the President 
enough for this beautiful statement. It 
succinctly captures the essence of the 
problem with respect to the trans-Alas- 
kan oil pipeline. I fervently hope the con- 
servationists of the country use it as a 
rallying cry against the Interior Depart- 
ment’s go ahead construction recom- 
mendation. I hope the President follows 
through with a similar statement block- 
ing the oil barons’ campaign to profit at 
the public’s expense in Alaska. And I 
trust the Federal bureaucracy takes heed 
of the President’s line of reasoning re- 
garding the preventive protection of our 
Nation's environment. 

I can think of no better way to end 
this speech than to repeat, what I hope 
will become, one of the President’s most 
famous sentences: 

But more important, we must assure that 
in the future we take not only full but also 
timely account of the environmental impact 
of such projects, so that instead of merely 
halting the damage, we prevent it. 


HORTON BILL HONORS 
FRANCIS BELLAMY 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
appropriate on this first day of the 92d 
Congress to introduce a bill giving proper 
recognition to the man who wrote the 
words with which we honor our flag. 

Francis Bellamy, who was a graduate 
of the University of Rochester in 1876 
and the Rochester Theological Seminary 
in 1879, served as chairman for a na- 
tional school committee for the first ob- 
servance of Columbus Day in 1892. 

The pledge to our flag was first used 
in that ceremony. And it is fitting and 
proper for us to give the same honor to 
Francis Bellamy as we do to the other 
heroes of our national heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to share 
with the Members of this House a column 
I distributed to the news media in my 
district: 

ALLEGIANCE PLEDGE: A STATEMENT OF 
NATIONAL GOALS 

“I pledge Allegiance to the Flag...” 
(Francis Bellamy, Columbus Day 1892.) 

These words were first used in public 
schools throughout the country on Colum- 
bus Day 1892 to mark the 400th anniversary 
of the founding of the New World. 

Since then the words have been melded 
into our national heritage and stand with 
our flag as a symbol of this country. 

Francis Bellamy was a native of Mount 
Morris, New York. He was graduated from 
the University of Rochester in 1876 and the 
Rochester Theological Seminary in 1879. 
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In 1892 he served as chairman of a com- 
mittee for a national school program for the 
first observance of Columbus Day in this 
country. The pledge to the flag was used as 
a part of that celebration. 

This week I introduced legislation to give 
proper recognition to Francis Bellamy and 
permanently establish his role as one of our 
national figures. 

His words are recited daily in our nation’s 
school. They serve to build respect for the 
flag and all it symbolizes for all Americans. 

The story of the American fiag is the story 
of this nation. When the Stars and Stripes 
were first adopted on June 14, 1777, it was 
one of the country’s darkest days. 

Within 96 days the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were fugitives. The Capi- 
tol in Philadelphia had been invaded and 
occupied by British troops and the fate of 
the nation weighed in the balance. 

George Washington gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the new fiag when it was first flown 
by the Continental Army. 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing lib- 
erty,” Washington said. 

Our flag was born in the heat of battle 
and given its baptism under fire. It survived 
as has the nation. 

Over the years the United States had 
grown into the greatest civilization known 
to man. It has filled its natural boundaries 
and assumed the leadership of the free 
world, 

Patriotism is a thing to be nourished and 
cherished. However, there is a difference be- 
tween the true patriot and the fanatic. 

It is the true patriot who can see the real 
meaning of Francis Bellamy's pledge to the 
ideals of “. . . One nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

He sees the real meaning of these national 


goals and undertakes to accomplish them 
through constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions for national betterment. 


HORTON SAYS THE BILL WOULD 
CHANGE FISCAL YEAR TO CALEN- 
DAR YEAR 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which will greatly 
improve the functioning of Congress as 
well as the entire Federal Government. 
This bill would establish the calendar 
year as the fiscal year of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

As it now stands, Congress receives the 
President’s budget late in January and 
is expected to take final legislative action 
by the beginning of the fiscal year, less 
than 6 months later, on July 1. This 
deadline is almost never met, since de- 
liberation on the details of a $200-billion- 
plus budget invariably requires longer 
than 6 months. 

In recent years, final approval of these 
measures has been reached later and 
later. Under my proposal, Congress would 
have the balance of the year to complete 
discussion and action on vital appro- 
priation matters since the new fiscal year 
would not begin until the following 
January 1. 

By giving appropriations approval 
prior to January 1, Congress would be 
assisting the fiscal planning of State leg- 
islatures and local governments, as well 
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as improve the functioning of Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share with 
my distinguished colleagues a column I 
wrote for the news media in October of 
last year, which discusses this problem in 
further detail: 


CONGRESS Must REVISE PROCEDURES To FIGHT 
INFLATION AND PREVENT WASTE 


(By Congressman FRANK HORTON) 


The people of America have a right to ex- 
pect Congress to watch over the purse-strings 
of government, to set Federal spending pri- 
orities and to achieve balance in the budget 
without waste. Of all branches of govern- 
ment, Congress is closest to the people and 
it should be equipped to respond to demands 
for more efficient use of tax dollars and an 
end to inflation. 

At the present time, more and more of the 
responsibility for government fiscal policy 
has fallen into the hands of the Executive 
Branch by default. The procedures Congress 
follows to make spending and budgeting de- 
cisions are far too disorganized and “stop- 
gap” to enable it to effectively plan and carry 
out a business-like plan for the government's 
$200 billion a year budget. 

As years have passed and Congress has 
failed to update its appropriations proced- 
ures, more and more of the task of setting 
budgets straight and of setting spending pri- 
orities has shifted to the Budget Bureau, or 
what is now called the Office of Management 
and Budgeting. This is not where the respon- 
sibility belongs. Congress must adopt tax 
laws, set spending priorities and adopt ap- 
propriating legislation for every function of 
government. 

Where has Congress failed in its fiscal re- 
sponsibility and what steps can be taken to 
place these powers back into the hands of 
responsible representatives of the people? 

First of all, Congress has failed to recog- 
nize that national problems have grown so 
diverse and the Federal budget has grown so 
large that it is impossible for Congress to 
complete action on appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year between the months of 
February and June. Each year, the President 
submits his budget to Congress near the end 
of January—the budget which will go into 
effect in the fiscal year beginning July ist of 
the same year. This means that Congress 
must sift through each spending item in 
hearings and prepare and pass through both 
the House and Senate about 14 massive ap- 
propriations bills—all before the 30th of 
June. If Congress could accomplish this, then 
all Federal agencies and states and localities 
would know exactly how much is to be spent 
for each Federal function and program at 
the start of the fiscal year, This would per- 
mit a planned and well-organized implemen- 
tation of the budget. 

However, it has been many years since 
Congress has completed its appropriations 
work by the June 30 deadline. Unlike the 
earlier days of smaller budgets and six or 
seven month sessions of Congress, we now 
find ourselves considering legislation ten, 
eleven or twelve months a year. Frequently, 
less than half of the appropriations are acted 
upon before the beginning of the fiscal year— 
leaving Federal agencies and the taxpayer 
with stop-gap “continuing resolution” which 
enable programs to operate at the same level 
of the past year, until final action is taken 
on the spending legislation. 

Recognizing that this yearly appropriations 
lag made it impossible for Federal, state and 
local government to plan efficiently any of 
their programs which involve Federal funds, 
I proposed a change in the Federal fiscal year 
to the calendar year. Beginning the fiscal 
year on January Ist instead of July Ist would 
give Congress and the Executive more time 
for budget planning and for reviewing appro- 
priations and spending priorities. 
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Spending bills enacted between the Presi- 
dent’s budget message in January and the 
adjournment of Congress in the fall would 
not take effect until the first of the follow- 
ing year. There would be no need for stop- 
gap resolutions now needed to keep agencies’ 
programs and payrolls going on a month-to- 
month basis. 

I first made this proposal in the 90th 
Congress—over three years ago. And each 
year since the performance of Congress in 
completing action on appropriations has 
been slower, less organized, and less suit- 
able to the task of accomplishing efficiency 
without inflation. 

While a change in the Federal fiscal year 
would give Congress the time it needs to 
make the fiscal decisions required in the 
1970’s it is not the only reform that is 
needed. What is even more essential is a 
new procedure which will force Congress to 
make fiscal responsibility and budget bal- 
ancing a priority, along with the priorities 
we set for spending on particular programs. 

Present appropriations procedures place 
fiscal responsibility last on the priority lst. 
In acting on individual spending bills, each 
house of Congress makes separate decisions 
as to whether more or less money should be 
allocated for each program than was budg- 
eted by the Administration. Through this 
procedure, we may add funds to a housing 
bill or subtract funds for a defense project 
or leave both as they were when approved 
in Committee or by the Executive. 

But there is no mechanism which forces 
Congress to look at the entire budget pic- 
ture at once, to determine if its spending 
priority decisions can be accommodated 
within a balanced budget. 

With the time pressure currently placed 
on Congress by the July fiscal year, the time 
is never taken to look back over all of the 
Spending decisions on individual programs 
to see if they are in line with the year’s ex- 
pected tax receipts, or even to see if they 
are in line with the spending ceilings Con- 
gress itself adopted earlier in the budgeting 
process. 

The result has been that Congress is rap- 
idly losing its power over spending priori- 
ties—because it has not exercised them in 
an organized or businesslike way. Congress 
places higher priority on one or more im- 
portant areas too often without regard for 
the overall spending result. 

My personal practice has been to balance 
“yes votes” for additional funds for high 
priority programs with “no votes” for spend- 
ing on low priority items—thus seeking a 
balanced budget. But the actions of Con- 
gress as a whole often do not reach a bal- 
anced result. More funds are added than 
subtracted from the Administration budget. 

This leaves the Administration with the 
job of holding up spending on programs 
which it determines should be cut back or 
it results in residential vetoes which place 
the President's priorities in opposition to 
those of Congress. 

Again, this is an example of where Con- 
gress, by failing to adopt better fiscal pro- 
cedures, has ceded powers to the Executive 
by default—in this case, the powers over 
spending priorities. 

I have prepared a pro which would 
help to put both the budget and the powers 
of Congress back into balance. The proposal 
is a simple one, and it will be adopted if 
Congress is serious about retaining some 
Say over how citizens’ tax dollars are spent. 

After all appropriations bills for the next 
fiscal year are passed and acted on in confer- 
ence committees, both Houses of Congress 
should measure the total amount appro- 
priated against the total budget ceiling 
agreed upon by the House and Senate. Where 
the appropriations exceed the budget ceiling 
by a certain percentage—say two per cent— 
then amendments to the individual spending 
bills should be prepared and enacted, re- 
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ducing the total appropriation for each pro- 
gram by two per cent—the same percentage. 
This is the only way the budget ceiling 
can have any meaning—if Congress stays 
within it during the appropriation process. 
This is the only way that Congress can retain 
power over spending priorities, without hay- 
ing to remove funds, through veto or budget 
hold-backs, from program areas which Con- 
gress feels are of very high priority. 

To me the choice is clear. Either we adopt 
these reforms in the next Congress, and thus 
enable our system to funetion effectively 
under the Constitution, with Congress con- 
trolling the purse strings. Or, without such 
reforms, we will continue an era of budget 
waste, inflation and stop-gap measures, with 
Congress fumbling its fiscal powers away— 
along with the tax dollars of our citizens. 


HORTON SEEKS AMENDMENT FOR 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which will correct 
a problem that has been ignored for 
many years; namely, achieving full legal 
opportunity for women. The discrimina- 
tion which presently exists in many parts 
of our economy—in responsibility, in 
salary, in esteem—cannot be justified by 
any reasonable standard. My bill would 
eliminate such violations of women’s 
rights and make accessible to the ladies 
the opportunities and responsibilities 
they deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share with 
my colleagues an article I prepared for 
the news media in July 1970, which I 
feel further explains the needs for this 


legislation. 

While portions of this article pertain 
to actions of the 91st Congress, I feel 
they are still valid in view of the Senate’s 
failure to follow our lead in adopting this 
important legislation last year. 

The article follows: 

WOMEN ASK FREEDOM To DEVELOP THEIR OWN 
POTENTIAL: Horton Says EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT WOULD AFFORD WOMEN FULL 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
“You've come a long way, baby,” says & 

popular commercial referring to the status 
of women. Fifty years ago, women were not 
able to vote, most of the jobs they held 
were in sweat shops, and they had no legal 
rights. 

Today, a lot has changed. However, the 
achievements of equal rights for women in 
all fields is still far from complete. There 
is undoubtedly discrimination against wom- 
en in our enlightened age—50 years after 
Susan B. Anthony of Rochester led the fight 
for women’s suffrage. 

Women must be allowed to develop their 
individual potential. To help protect this 
right, I have joined with 245 other sponsors 
of the Equal Rights Amendment, H.J. Res. 
264, which would guarantee men and wom- 
en equal rights under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

This amendment would eliminate impedi- 
ments to women’s rights and afford women 
the opportunity to share equally with men 
the responsibilities of our modern society. 

Unfortunately, this amendment has been 
pending before the Judiciary Committee for 
47 years since 1923. It is certainly time for 
action. Several weeks ago, I signed a petition 
to discharge the House Judiciary Committee 
from further consideration of this amend- 
ment and bring it to the floor of the House 
for consideration. 
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I have been working for women’s rights in 
several areas. In the near future, I will in- 
troduce a measure to end discrimination 
against female veterans, My bill would al- 
low a woman veteran who is taking 
advantage of the G.I. Bill to claim her hus- 
band as a dependent, just as a male vet- 
eran is able to claim his wife as a dependent 
in computing education benefits. 

The need for this bill is illustrated by 
a constituent who is now attending Mon- 
roe Community College under the G.I. Bill. 
She served two years in the WAVES and 
receives less G.I. benefits than a married 
male veteran. After service to her country, 
she certainly deserves the same considera- 
tion. 

At the 50th Anniversary Conference of 
the Women’s Bureau in June, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Duncan Koontz, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, empha- 
sized the desirability of enabling women to 
develop their potential, 

“If anyone were to ask me now in what 
direction I think American women should 
move.” Mrs. Koontz said, “I would answer 
that their goal should be toward the fullest 
development of their own potential as in- 
dividuals and toward full participation in 
American life.” 

Motherhood and childbearing are tremen- 
dously important roles for women, but as 
Mrs, Koontz said, “It is ridiculous to con- 
clude that this is the only role they should 
ever have in life, and that the first part 
of their lives must be spent in preparation 
for it and the last part in recollection of it.” 

In our own area, Mrs. Marcia Ellington, 
wife of Dr. Mark Ellington, president emeritus 
of R.1.T., organized and initiated “Woman 
Power” which has taken several steps toward 
ending discrimination and emphasizing the 
vital and necessary role of women in society. 
“Women Power” has spoken out on many 
controversial national issues where women 
previously had not voiced concern. 

My predecessor, Congresswoman Jessica 
Weis of Rochester, took full advantage of 
the opportunities open to her to become a 
national leader. On July 8th, Judy Weis 
Day, the “Susan B’s” of Rochester honored 
her memory by pointing out the tremendous 
influence of such a woman on society. A 
leader in the effort to honor Mrs. Weis was 
New York State Regent Helen Power, and 
other area women, who along with the late 
Representative Weis, Rochester School Board 
President Dorothy Philips, and former State 
Assemblywoman, Mildred Taylor of Wayne 
County, have achieved positions of public 
leadership. 

In her May 7 testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amendments of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, Virginia 
R. Allan, Chairman of the President's Task 
Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibili- 
ties, said ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment would have a widespread effect 
on education. 

She told of women students in colleges 
being counseled not to pursue graduate 
study, having stiffer entrance requirements, 
the difference in job expectations and sal- 
aries, and women’s position in universities 
and colleges. 

“Where are women college presidents?” 
she asked. “If it were not for the Catholic 
women’s colleges we could number them on 
one hand.” 

Mrs. Jacqueline G. Gutwillig, Chairman of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women, also testified in favor of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. She said young 
women volunteering for military service 
must have high school diplomas and must 
achieve higher scores on the education tests 
than the regular scores for men who are 
drafted. 

She also cited inequities in some states 
where women criminals serve longer prison 
sentences than men for the same crime. 

Mrs. Gutwillig emphasized that knowledge 
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on the part of men would eradicate some 
inequities. 

Men generally are not anti-women and 
may not consciously discriminate,” she said, 
“but also may not be mindful of the effects 
on women of outmoded attitudes and pres- 
sures. The biggest obstacle to improvement 
in the status of women is lack of knowledge.” 

While I am working for the elimination 
of discrimination against women, in reality, 
I am working for the end of all discrimina- 
tion. 

The opposite of prejudice is openness and 
opportunity. When people take a fresh look 
and abolish their preconceived and stereo- 
typed ideas of one group, they will be able 
to apply this perception to other groups. 


HORTON BILL REMOVES PENALTIES 
FOR SPORTS CHAMPIONS 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this year 
when the winners of the Nobel Prizes 
are announced, these cash awards and 
other prizes for high achievement in 
science, art, music, literature, and civic 
affairs will be excludable from gross in- 
come under section 74(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

However, in a Nation which places 
great importance on physical fitness, 
teamwork, and sportsmanlike competi- 
tion, awards for athletic achievement 
are taxed as ordinary income. This is 
true even when the award, unlike the 
cash Nobel Prize, has no utilitarian value. 

Today, I am proposing a measure to 
add sports to the categories of awards 
excludable under section 74(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This will in- 
clude athletic awards given for overall 
sports achievement, not the cash awards 
and trophies given for victory in a par- 
ticular contest or series of contests. 

This inequity in our Internal Reve- 
nue Code was brought to my attention 
by a tax court decision on the suit 
brought by Mr. Maurice Wills against 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
after a deficiency claim had been as- 
serted against him for the 1963 tax year. 

This claim was asserted, Mr. Speaker, 
because Mr. Wills did not include in his 
taxable income several awards which he 
had been given as a result of outstand- 
ing performance as a baseball player 
with the Los Angeles Dodgers in 1963. 

Among these awards was the S. Rae 
Hickok belt, a jewel-studded belt which 
is presented each year to the national 
outstanding professional athlete. 

This coveted award is given in recogni- 
tion of overall excellence in athletic per- 
formance and achievement. Its value is 
primarily symbolic, recognizing the recip- 
ient as a champion among champions. 
Although the Hickok belt cost $10,000 to 
manufacture, it provides no direct fi- 
nancial gain to the recipient. 

Nevertheless, the tax court ruled that 
the recipient of the S. Rae Hickok belt 
was liable for tax on the value of the 
components of the belt. 

The effect of this decision, Mr. Speak- 
er, created a serious uncertainty about 
the taxability of all other amateur and 
professional sports awards. 

Even though the tax court decision cor- 
rectly interpreted the law as it is pres- 
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ently written, I do not feel that our tax 
laws ever intended that athletic achieve- 
ment is to be discriminated from achieve- 
ment in other fields or that it was to 
penalize champion athletes through tax 
liability for nonutilitarian awards. 

When the purpose of the trophy is hon- 
orary and decorative, the payment of a 
tax on its component value imposes a 
serious financial burden upon its recip- 
ient. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
amend section 74(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code to include within its cover- 
age certain awards and prizes received 
by athletes. 

Section 74(b) already excludes from 
gross income the value of certain prizes 
and awards granted in recognition of 
achievements in the fields of art, music, 
literature, religion, charity, science, and 
civic achievement. 

In addition, section 74(b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code requires that the 
recipient must not be required to render 
substantial future service as a condition 
precedent to receiving the award, or have 
entered into competition for the award. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would extend this 
category to include sports awards with 
the same limitations and conditions. 
When an American athlete has lived up 
to the finest traditions of American 
sports and sportsmanship and excelled 
in his particular sport, he is an inspira- 
tion to millions of young, aspiring 
athletes. 

On February 1, the Hickok Manufac- 
turing Co., in Rochester, N.Y., is award- 
ing this year’s S. Rae Hickok Belt. To 
require the winning athlete whoever he 
will be, to pay for the privilege of retain- 
ing his trophy is, in effect, discrimination 
in our tax laws. 

I feel this first day of the 92d Con- 
gress is a particularly fitting occasion to 
ask my colleagues to join with me in 
support of this bill to extend to our out- 
standing athletes the same privileges, 
honors, and tax benef-ts, that we extend 
to those who achieve national recogni- 
tion in the arts and sciences. 


HORTON CALLS FOR BLOCK-GRANT 
AID TO EDUCATION, AS PART OF 
ACTION ON REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk about reordering our 
national priorities, but little progress has 
been made in that direction. There has 
also been a great deal of publicity about 
revenue sharing in recent years, but, 
again, real progress in this direction has 
not been forthcoming. 

On this opening day of the 92d 
Congress, I am introducing a bill, the 
Federal-State Education Act of 1971, 
which serves both purposes. 

This legislation serves to assist and 
strengthen educational programs at all 
levels, providing school systems funds to 
improve both the quality and the di- 
versity of their educational programs. 

My bill provides for bloc grants to 
the States, increasing each year to 1975. 
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These grants would be distributed 
based on a formula, which was drafted 
by the State Education Department in 
Albany, and which takes into account 
population and each State’s level of edu- 
cational effort prior to the grant pro- 
gram. The States would be free to spend 
this money for any educational purpose, 
except that they are required by law to 
spend a minimum percentage, 20 per- 
cent, on programs for the disadvantaged 
youngster. 

The national cost of education is al- 
most 25 times today what it was 40 years 
ago. The need is imperative and Con- 
gress must acknowledge its responsibil- 
ity in this vital area. I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation, so that we 
might truly begin to serve our domestic 
needs. 


MINORITY STAFFING 


(Mr, CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
act of the Democratic caucus binding 
Democratic Representatives to vote for 
repeal of the minority staffing provision 
which we enacted into law last fall is 
a shocking breach of faith, and in dis- 
regard of elementary fairness, It is dif- 
ficult for me to find the words to ade- 
quately express my feelings of outrage, 
disbelief, and regret at this unbelievable 
demonstration of raw political power at 
its worst. 

It is certainly understandable that im- 
portant and respected members of the 
Democratic Party disagree with the mi- 
nority staffing provisions. But it is in- 
credible to me that they should invoke 
a unit rule which binds all of their mem- 
bers to vote slavishly their wishes. Last 
fall the House leadership took a few 
limited steps to lift the shroud of secrecy 
surrounding House activities. Now they 
are back to their old tricks. They have 
gone into the secrecy of a smoke-filled 
room to reassert their power. 

The times cry out for reform. Indeed, 
it was in answer to this loud, clear call 
that we enacted the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970 by a House vote of 
326 to 19. Now, even before the provi- 
sions of that admitted “one small step” 
have gone into effect, the power struc- 
ture of the Democratic Party has begun 
dismantling one of the bill’s more mean- 
ingful provisions. One can only wonder, 
what next? 

It is perfectly true that the will of the 
majority rules in this great land of ours, 
as indeed it should. However, it is equal- 
ly true, and it is a cornerstone of our 
greatness, that the rights of the minor- 
ity must be jealously guarded and fear- 
lessly protected. To strip the minority 
party in the House of the protections of 
elementary fairness and assured staffing 
is like taking from the defendent in a 
court of law his right to counsel. It is to 
destroy the workings of a meaningful 
two-party system. Without the assur- 
ances of adequate staff, the minor- 
ity party is shackled in its efforts to per- 
form an effective and constructive role 
in these complicated and challenging 
times. 
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Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of new 
Members and to refresh the memories of 
returning Members, I will include at the 
conclusion of my remarks the two days 
of debate devoted to the subject of mi- 
nority staffing last July 15 and 16. I real- 
ize that to do this is a somewhat for- 
lorn and pitiful gesture, because under 
the rules of the Democratic caucus, as 
they have been explained to me, all 
Members of the Democratic Party are 
bound to vote to repeal the minority 
staffing provisions. Debate cannot change 
their votes. Neither can their consciences 
nor senses of fairness change their votes. 

One can only wonder how many mem- 
bers of the Democratic caucus were hon- 
est enough to inform their constituents 
that they would consent to cast their 
votes in accordance with the wish of the 
majority and against their better judg- 
ment, their conscience, or the desires of 
their constituents. If unit voting will be 
used to oppress the minority on this is- 
sue, what else will it be used for? 

These Halls will be haunted for a long 
time by this almost incredible breach of 
democratic principles, and those of ele- 
mentary fairness. I find it particularly 
painful that an event like this should 
follow so closely the deeply impressive 
remarks of our leaders earlier in the pro- 
cedures today. Their moving statements 
in praise of this House are in sharp and 
dismal contrast to the shocking action 
taken by the Democratic caucus which 
has unfolded during the proceedings 
today. 

The debate on this matter which I al- 
luded to previously follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 15, 1970] 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON or 
New JERSEY 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey; on page 23, line 15, strike out 
the words “and shall receive fair considera- 
tion in”, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing: “if they so request not less than one- 
third of the funds provided for.” 

“And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill.” 

(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also have an amendment to page 73 
of the bill which I ask unanimous consent to 
be considered at this time, since the first 
amendment I offered relates to granting to 
the minority certain professional staff, and 
the other relates to the granting to the minor- 
ity of a certain percentage of the investiga- 
tive staff. 

The CHARMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, based upon the 
problems involved here inasmuch as the one 
amendment pertains to financing and the 
other has to do with staffing, I would neces- 
sarily have to object. 

The CHARMAN. Objection Is heard. 

The gentleman from New Jersey is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr, Chair- 
man, this is a bipartisan amendment worked 
on principally by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), myself, and 
some others. 

Very simply, this first amendment to page 
23, line 15, strikes out the words, “shall re- 
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ceive fair consideration in” for the minority, 
and inserts “if they so request not less than 
one-third of the funds provided for.” 

Now, in essence the effect is simple. The 
language, “shall receive fair consideration” is 
susceptible of a different interpretation in 
each and every committee because what 
might be considered fair in one committee 
might not be so considered in another com- 
mittee. Therefore the minority could pos- 
sibly, under the existing language which I 
hope to amend, be deprived of what I con- 
sider to be a very necessary right, the right 
to have a reasonable share of the staff. 

I might point out that the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which in my judgment 
has the most forward-looking rules of any 
committee in the House, has so provided for 
the minority over a period of years. It has 
worked out extremely well. It is conducive to 
a close working relationship between the 
majority and the minority. 

The minority is guaranteed under such 
provision. the staff help that is necessary to 
prepare its work. 

It has been my experience on that com- 
mittee and on the subcommittees as well 
that this arrangement has brought about an 
extremely harmonious relationship between 
the majority and minority members, The 
preparation of the legislative work, the re- 
ports and the amendments and all of the 
work incident to the legislative process is 
much more efficient because of the fact of 
the minority having the staff and the co- 
operation between the minority and the 
majority. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. I am very interested in 
this amendment and have pursued this prob- 
lem for some years as the gentleman from 
New Jersey knows. 

The minority cannot be an effective mi- 
nority unless they have the wherewithal. 
One of the things we have not had is ade- 
quate staffing—and we have not had ade- 
quate staffing because we have not had ade- 
quate funds. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. In other 
words, the gentleman from Iowa supports 
the amendment? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I do. I have some 
questions, if I may. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Your amendment reads, 
“at least one-third,” is that what I under- 
stand? 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. No, it reads 
“not less than one-third.” There is a very 
distinct difference. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This says “not less than 
one-third,” and as I would interpret it, it 
could mean more than one-third? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Obviously. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is what I wanted to 
have clear for the record because I had an 
idea about this and my bill would provide 
up to 40 percent, at the request of the 
minority. But this is a step in that direction. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This says 
“not less than one-third” which is going to 
be an awful lot better than an attempt to 
enlarge it in the statutory language. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I want to commend the gentleman 
and I support him. I think we are making 
a very fine forward step here in improving 
the legislative process. I join him in his ef- 
fort to get the amendment passed. 

Now—one further question, This comes at 
the request of the minority, so that it does 
not interfere with a committee that has a 
completely bipartisan arrangement. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. That is quite 
50 


Mr. ScHWENGEL. I just want to clear those 
two points. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER). 

But first, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
Jersey is recognized for 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CELLER. Suppose we have a House— 
and I am not going to mention parties—but 
suppose we have a House where one party 
has let us say 300 Members and there are 
135 Members of the other party. Would the 
proportion be the same—one-third to the 
minority and two-thirds to the majority 
despite that disproportion of the numbers? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Why would that be so? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In circum- 
stances like that, I should think the minority 
would need even additional protection. 

Mr, CELLER. Additional protection? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Who is going to be in control? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The major- 
ity, under the rules of the House, and as- 
suming that there is some degree of party 
discipline always in control in that situa- 
tion if there is a majority of one or more 
than one. I think it will be greater in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. CELLER, I am not speaking in any par- 
tisan manner, but certainly if one particular 
party has a preponderant number of the 
Members, how can that party be properly 
served if they are going to have a miniscule 
number of the staff? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York will 
look carefully, as I see this thing, we are 
talking about the one-third, and not any of 
the statutory employees at this point—but 
not less than one-third of the investigating 
employees. 

Mr. CELLER, I understand but I do not think 
you have to have a situation as inflexible 
as you indicate. Of course, we all speak from 
our own experience. In my own committee, 
we have not the slightest bit of trouble and I 
am very generous in parceling out the num- 
ber of clerks, investigative staff and so forth. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am sure the 
gentleman always is. 

Mr. CELLER. Would it not be better to leave 
the discretion with the chairmen them- 
selves? 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, I do not 
think so, and had I obtained unanimous con- 
sent to discuss the amendment relating to 
the committee professional staff which really 
ties in with this, I would explain that this 
would do the same thing for the minority, 
and we are going to take another look at the 
language before we get to page 73. But the 
purport of these two amendments is essen- 
tially to guarantee to the minority party cer- 
tain staff people, and under the amendments 
a majority of the majority on a committee 
will hire their employees and the majority 
of the minority will hire the minority em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. I have not consulted with my 
good friend and colleague from Missouri, but 
I wonder if the amendment would do any- 
thing for the minority of the minority. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. It could not 
hurt. After all, you are in pretty bad shape 
now, and any remote possibility might help 
you and your distinguished personal physi- 
+ a the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 

ALL). 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I guess we are get- 
ting down to the meat of the coconut, as I 
mentioned yesterday. The amendment which 
is now pending before us is of considerable 
importance if we are really interested in 
passing legislation, if we are interested in 
making progress in connection with proce- 
dures of the House, and I think Members have 
been. I think that the debate has gone very 
well, and personally I was most impressed 
with the attendance on the floor yesterday 
and the interest shown by Members, the tone 
of the debate, and the discussion, Yester- 
day some amendments were adopted; some 
were defeated. Again, I think that was an 
excellent demonstration of the House work- 
ing its will. 

But we we are now coming to some issues 
that, if I may be permitted to say so, are 
pretty important issues, and basically de- 
pending on how we handle these issues the 
ultimate status or fate of this legislation 
could very well be determined. 

The whole question of minority staffing, of 
the rights and privileges of the minority un- 
der the Rules of the House was discussed 
at great length by your subcommittee. I 
frankly admit that we do not possess all 
wisdom, and I am sure none of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee or of the Rules 
Committee itself would claim that we did. 
We were dealing with a very difficult subject. 
Very frankly, whatever we did would be too 
much for members of one party, in all prob- 
ability; in all probability whatever we did 
would be not enough for members of the 
other party. 

I made a remark on one occasion that I 
understood that the party in the minority 
today was making quite an effort to win con- 
trol of the House. Therefore, I assume that 
sometime in the future they expected to be 
the majority party, and therefore, keeping 
that in mind, I think that this amendment 
and possibly some others along this line 
should be of just as much concern to the 
members of the Republican Party as such 
amendments are to the Democratic Party. 
The mere fact that the situation for the past 
16 years has been one in which the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control and the 
Republican Party has been the minority may 
or may not continue. That, again, is up to 
the will of the people. 

Of course, I suppose that if any change 
should occur this next January, those of us 
on our side would be most happy to have an 
amendment of this kind, because apparently 
it is unlimited. In essence, according to the 
statements made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman offering the amendment, the amount 
could go up to almost any amount which 
would be set aside specifically and completely 
for the use of the minority. In no event could 
it be less than one-third. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from California for yielding. 

Of course, this is a subject on which there 
has been a great deal of discussion in recent 
years. If I recall correctly, the 1946 reorga- 
nization act undertook to set up a nonpar- 
tisan committee for the staffs. That action 
was first implemented by the 80th Congress, 
which was under Republican control. I can- 
not speak for all the committees, but I can 
for some of the committees. Most of the top 
people that were selected were selected by 
the Republican chairman and usually with 
the advice and agreement of the ranking 
Democratic Members. Many of those who 
were selected were outstanding men and 
women and are still serving their committees 
after all these years, and I have not heard 
any complaint about them. 

I know we ought to protect the rights of 
the minority, but I just wonder if—and the 
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gentleman and his fine committee in their 
work have gone into this question—the time 
has come when we should depart from the 
principle of a professional as against a par- 
tisan type staff and go into one where staffs 
might be divided into opposing camps. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, I 
deeply appreciate the comments of our ma- 
jority leader. 

I wish to say that if I have said something 
in my earlier remarks that may sound par- 
tisan, I did not mean them in that way, be- 
cause I firmly and frankly believe this is a 
matter we should all deal with in as bipar- 
tisan an approach as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WAcconneR, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I recall very well 
I came to the Congress 16 years ago when the 
Democratic Party became the majority party, 
after the preceding 83d Congress under the 
control of the Republican Party, and the 
committee on which I requested assignment 
and was fortunate enough to be assigned on 
that occasion had a very excellent profes- 
sional staff selected under what I under- 
stand was the intent of the 1946 Reorgani- 
zation Act. It was a professional staff. It was 
bipartisan. I might say there was not one 
single member of that professional staff 
changed during the first or even the second 
year of Democratic control of that particular 
committee. Again it seems to me it was being 
carried on in the spirit of the 1946 act. 

I would hope and trust, although the 
committee has gone a little way here in 
working with our good friend and my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SmirH) and others in recog- 
nizing certain concerns in connection with 
the minority problems and the minority 
needs, that we do not run away here and 
sink the ship, because really what this does— 
and this, in my opinion, goes back to the old 
era of political hacks, and that is exactly 
what we had in connection with most com- 
mittee staffs before 1946. If that is what we 
wish to return to of course, we could go down 
that road, but I do not believe the Members, 
either Republicans or Democrats, desire to 
do that. 

Mr. WaGconner. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr, WaGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

This subject, like all others in this re- 
organization proposal, is a coin with two 
sides. I think through the years, sitting on 
the House Committee on Administration 
Subcommittee on Accounts, where the com- 
mittee chairmen, majority and minority, 
come for their investigative money and in- 
vestigative funds for the year, we have found 
that there is a great deal of discrepancy or 
variation from committee to committee. We 
also have found a great deal of divisiveness 
between the committees, because their prac- 
tices are so different. I have been the No. 1 
defender on the committee of what we are 
doing in allocating staff members but I have 
some doubts as to the pending amendment. 

We are coming to the point, it seems to 
me, when something must be done to pro- 
tect the minority and to provide for some 
staff members. Something is going to have 
to be done but I am not convinced that this 
is the way to go. 

I have mixed feelings about this pro- 
posal. As a committee member of the Sub- 
committee on Accounts, we have heard s 
diversity of opinion from committee to com- 
mittee, to believe that we are going to have 
to take some positive action to protect the 
minority. 

It was amusing when the gentleman from 
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New Jersey spoke a minute ago, as to the 
example given of a House which had 300 
Members of one party and 185 Members of 
the other party, that perhaps under those 
circumstances they needed more protection 
and more assistance than under any other. 

This is not an argument without two sides. 
I personally believe every staff member 
should assist any Member any time and un- 
der any circumstances, but it just does not 
seem we are moving in that direction. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments of 
my good friend from Louisiana. 

Of course, I have not had these experiences. 
I have served, I believe, on eight or nine 
different legislative committees and proce- 
dural committees, including the committee 
on which I am a member now, and I have 
enjoyed the services of good professional 
staff, of people dedicated to the job, of people 
who work for Republicans or work for Demo- 
crats as the case might be. 

As I say, it was my understanding that 
was the spirit and intent of the 1946 act. I 
would hope that we do not here take a posi- 
tion to totally reverse that stiuation. Cer- 
tainly to me, if we ara going to divide the 
funds, that is exactly what we are going to 
do, 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

This amendment is one of the bipartisan 
amendments referred to on several occasions 
here, as shown in the extension of remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 116, 
part 18, page 24009. The RECORD shows a copy 
of the amendment, with the principal spon- 
sors besides myself and Congressmen THOMP- 
son of New Jersey, SCHWENGEL, and WAGGON- 
NER. There is a group of other Members who 
also sponsored this amendment. They are: 
Messrs. COUGHLIN, CRANE, DELLENBACK, 
DENNIS, ERLENBORN, HOGAN, KEITH, KUYKEN- 
DALL, LUKENS, MACGREGOR, MAYNE, MORSE, 
RIEGLE, ROTH, STEIGER Of Wisconsin, WINN, 
and WYDLER. 

The amendment, which was printed in the 
Record at that time, failed to include the 
words I suggested to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THompson) . He has included 
them. Those words are, “if they so request.” 

I want to make very clear that I also serve 
with the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr, 
WAGGONNER), on the Committee on House 
Administration. It is not always that the 
minority party will request more than one 
or two staff members. There are some com- 
mittees where there is no difference between 
the two parties insofar as staff members are 
concerned. 

The majority leader made a remark about, 
suggesting we may be getting away from a 
totally professional staff? The answer is, in 
some committees no, but in other committees 
yes. 

In my own Committee on Public Works 
we have been desperately trying to get 
needed additional staff, which we would cer- 
tainly make available to the majority, but 
we in the minority feel we need them. An ex- 
ample, you ask? I will give an example. The 
Public Works Committee now deals with Ap- 
palachia and deals with economic develop- 
ment. We are in fields where we need the 
services of economists and we need the sery- 
ices of statisticlans, and we do not have 
them. We are traditionally a dam building, 
public works type of committee, but now we 
have gotten into other flelds and we need 
new expertise and we are not getting it. 

We have to consider water pollution, which 
is a hot ticket, as Members know, but we 
have been able to get only one real expert 
in that fleld. 

There is a desperate need for the minority 
to be more adequately staffed, if they re- 
quest it. 

Mr. Chairman, I could discuss the need for 
increased minority staffing at some length. 

In the general debate on Monday, I dis- 
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cussed the book: “We Propose: A Modern 
Congress,” with selected proposals by the 
House Republican Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform and Minority Staffing, of 
which I was chairman. My own chapter in 
that book details the case for increased mi- 
nority staffing. In that chapter I offered sup- 
port for the proposition that came from 
many political scientists and distinguished 
members of the majority party of this body, 
such as Representative JOHN S. MONAGAN 
and Representative David S. King. 

Time does not permit me to present the 
entire case here, but I submit that the case 
is a strong one which has won wide and 
well deserved support. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of any 
congressional reform bill worthy of the name 
that does not absolutely assure to the minor- 
ity a reasonably adequate staff. 

I want to make clear that in some com- 
mittees the majority is already being very 
generous, and there is no need for this man- 
date written into the rules of the House. 

However, as the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER) pointed out, unfortu- 
nately, in some of the other committees sad 
experience has shown that without this type 
of relief you are stripping the minority of 
what should be a very important right. 

Let me point out something else here, The 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk), the 
very distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, expressed a little surprise yesterday 
about what happened in connection with 
proxy voting. Now, if you go back and do 
your homework on the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1967, you will find that there 
are not too many surprises coming along. 
Many of these things were carefully con- 
sidered by that Joint Committee on Reor- 
ganization of the Congress. Minority staffing 
was carefully considered by the joint com- 
mittee. Two years of hearings and thou- 
sands of pages of testimony, with political 
scientists from every shade of the spectrum, 
from all over the country, testified before 
that joint committee. Many members testi- 
fied. The record will show that that com- 
mittee came up with a very strong, solid 
recommendation in this area of guarantee- 
ing to the minority certain staffing priv- 
ileges. It is the guts of the two-party sys- 
tem and the gute of the legislative system. 
If you will turn to page 22 of the report 
of that joint committee, you will find it 
right there in writing. We should do great 
harm if we turn our back on the hard work 
done by that joint committee, and an ex- 
tension of that work is what I understand 
is being done here. You have told me pub- 
licly, Mr. Sisk, that your committee was 
building on the findings of that committee 
and not going over the whole area all over 
again. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Certainly. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Sisk. I think, yes, that statement 
is still true. We did use a lot of that ma- 
terial. But to get it straight, the gentleman 
is not saying that S. 355 had language such 
as here proposed in connection with the di- 
vision of committee funds? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I am sorry. I did not get 
the gentleman's point. 

Mr. Sisk. The gentleman is not saying that 
S. 355 proposed a division of the funds 
such as is proposed here in the amendment 
we are now considering. We recognize mi- 
nority staffing, of course. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. This amendment does go 
just one step further, because it pertains to 
investigatory staffing for committees which 
come before the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, but in the professional com- 
mittees it guaranteed one-third of it to the 
minority. All this does is— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CLEVELAND 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
inquire of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisx), if I have been responsive to his 
question. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing. 
an p me say that nowhere in S. 355 do I 
find any language with reference to a divi- 
sion of funds as provided here where actually 
the minority party could get 50 percent or, I 
suppose, 75 percent of the funds, at least, if 
some committee chose to give it to them. 
In other words, there is a floor of one-third 
and an unlimited amount above that. Noth- 
ing in this bill has anything like that. It is 
recognizing minority staffing as your sub- 
committee recognized it in the findings that 
it proposed. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. There is a difference here 
because this amendment offered by Mr. 
THOMPSON and myself and others has to do 
with the so-called investigatory staff of com- 
mittees. But listen to what the report says 
on the standing staff. Here it is. This is page 
21 from that report of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress: 

“The language of section 202 with respect 
to the appointment of professional staff 
without regard to political affiliations shall 
be retained and emphasized. However, at 
least two of the authorized professional staff 
positions—" 

And there were six authorized, so that is 
two out of the six or one-third— 


“and one clerical position shall be appointed 
and assigned to the minority on request.” 

Mr. Sisx. All right. Is that not exactly or 
just about what we are providing in our bill? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That is correct except that 
we are extending it to the investigatory staff, 
which is just as important. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. And, of course, as the gentle- 
man knows, there was a request to combine 
this amendment with the other matter per- 
taining to professional staff. I recognize here 
we are talking about funds for investigating 
staffs, but they were also attempting to con- 
nect it to the other. We do require and pro- 
vide in this legislation—and I hope we will 
continue it under any set of circumstances— 
whatever we give would certainly provide 
that a majority shall control that staff in the 
final analysis. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. That, excuse me, is a de- 
parture from the Reorganization Act of 1967 
and insofar as you have taken that position 
you have retreated from the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967 and I think that is 
wrong. 

Mr. Stsx. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, of course there is no Reorganization 
Act of 1967. There was some proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. It passed the Senate by a 
vote of 75 to 9. 

Mr. Siss. As the gentleman knows it never 
cleared the committee on this side and I 
might say that some of the things that were 
contained therein, as my good friend knows, 
affected its clearing the House of Representa- 
tives. I appreciate my friend's concern and 
I am sympathetic with his position. However, 
we have gone down the road with you in this 
bill and I think we have gone further than 
some people realize. 

Mr, Frazer. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

(Mr, Frazer asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr, Frazer. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that as we consider an amendment of this 
kind, we face a trade off that is inevitable in 
all of the amendments we are considering. 
There is no amendment to any of these 
bills that does not tend to tip the balance 
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one way or the other, to gain something and 
lose something. But I would make the ob- 
servation, based upon my relatively short 
time in the House of Representatives, that 
what is proposed through the adoption of 
this amendment has not been the practice in 
the House. I know that “professionalism” is 
sometimes interpreted to be inconsistent with 
partisanship. I think that is an erroneous 
point of view. On the committees on which 
I serve, contrasting points of view on the 
part of the staff are very important if not 
vital in making our committee work more 
effective. I would judge it important that the 
minority have the right to have professional 
staffs who may have points of view different 
from the professional staff that may be re- 
tained by the majority. In no case does this 
amendment deprive the minority and the 
majority from working together in develop- 
ing the kind of staff to best fill the needs of 
the committee. This is designed to provide 
a minimum protection from the minority 
point of view. I would hope that the Demo- 
cratic side would never be forced to rely 
upon that protection as a minority. However, 
I think it is well to establish that principle. 

I think, on balance, this is a wise and ju- 
dicious amendment which I hope will have 
the support of the committee. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, Frazer. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appreciate the 
gentleman's yielding and I wish to commend 
the gentleman upon the statement which 
he has made, along with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr, THOMPSON) . 

May I ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
for clarification on the statement made by 
the distinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT). These 
funds for which this amendment is intended 
are not the funds provided under the 1946 
Reorganization Act; that is, the so-called 
professional staff? 

Mr. Fraser. This amendment does not af- 
fect that staff. We will come to that later. 
All this affects are the funds adopted by the 
Committee on House Administration for in- 
vestigative professionals, 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The Committee 
on Education and Labor, for example, has a 
breakdown of about 60-40 and I see no rea- 
son why the minority should have 75 percent 
of the funds. I am sure the majority would 
not allow that to happen. I would hope, how- 
ever, that the record is clear that this amend- 
ment does not go to the 1946 Reorganization 
Act professional staff. 

Mr. Fraser. I used the term “professional” 
in the general sense and not in the technical 
sense. I agree that we are dealing with inves- 
tigative staffing but I think, in fact, that 
often these funds are used for our profes- 
sional people and they are retained for as- 
sistance to the committee members. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Fraser. I am glad to yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, what the gentleman 
has said is technically correct. I was talking 
about the spirit and intent of the act. I think 
that was intended with respect to all staffs. 
That is my recollection of it. But, beyond 
that I think the statement which has been 
made by the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) is very good. 

And he has viewpoints that are very fine 
and sound. That is one of the things that 
bothers me about this, but I think this is 
primarily the function of the Members, and 
I think the professional—and I use it in a 
broad sense—is primarily to function as a 
staff. 

Mr. Fraser. I thank the majority leader. 
I can only say in my own experience that a 
good staff person who holds strong points 
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of view and is well qualified, can be of enor- 
mous assistance to Members in suggesting 
questions and presenting viewpoints, so that 
I think diversity is of help to the committee. 

Mr. Kyu. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words, and I rise in 
favor of the amendment. 

As one who has received requests of indi- 
vidual Members and chairmen for a number 
of years, I would like to put this whole thing 
in a little different context. To me this is not 
a partisan matter, it is not a matter of rep- 
resentation of one party or the other. It is 
& matter of getting adequate staffing for a 
committee. 

In case No. 1 you have a committee which 
does not have an adequate staff to perform 
its functions for either the majority or the 
minority. We have had chairmen who have 
simply refused to add additional staff mem- 
bers, We have had those committees in which 
the chairman—and I am speaking from ex- 
perience here, and not from fancy—we have 
had other chairmen who have had a staff 
which was unayailable to either majority or 
minority members, We have had extra staff- 
ing situations in which a chairman has as 
many as 32 consultants doing work for that 
chairman of the committee, committee work 
and legitimate committee work, about which 
only the chairman knew, and not even the 
majority members knew, only the chairman 
knew what they were working for on the 
committee, 

I view this as an opportunity to get ade- 
quate staffing for all members of the com- 
mittee, regardless on which side of the aisle 
they sit. And to the extent that we provide 
that adequate staff, I think this is an excel- 
lent amendment, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Dent. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I view this pretty much in 
the same sense as the previous speaker did. 
Out of the 22-year term that I have served, 
at one time, I served 18 of them as a minor- 
ity leader, and the first 12 years of that 
period we operated somewhat like the loose 
screws we operate here insofar as staffing for 
the minority is concerned. 

I finally convinced the majority they ought 
to set up some kind of a staffing procedure 
for the minority, 

This House would be surprised if they 
knew how much easier the work became be- 
tween the minority and the majority lead- 
erships when the staffs were given to the 
minority on the committees, as well as a staff 
provided for the minority leadership. 

Even today I personally believe that we 
have on the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and any of its autonomous commit- 
tees, better understanding, and I do not be- 
lieve that they would contradict what I say 
in that the work of the subcommittees and 
the work of the full committee is often- 
times expedited because the minority is 
given a significant, self-appointed staff 
membership of their own based on some- 
where near the percentages the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. THompson), has in 
this particular amendment. 

The function of being a legislator demands 
certain knowledge that you cannot get if it 
is going to be a question of always having to 
rely on a person who is not in some way 
allied to your viewpoint. If we did not have 
different viewpoints there would be no dif- 
ference between our politica] parties. The 
Republicans have to have a philosophy some- 
what different than ours, and Democrats of 
course have a philosophy of their own. So 
there is no reason why their staff members 
should not be in the committee meetings, 
and in the markup meetings and everything 
else, as they are for those in the majority, 
and give the viewpoints that they know and 
that they are able to give, based upon the 
philosophical differences in legislative en- 
actments. 
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I would say that it would be a big mistake 
if this House today did not take advantage 
of an opportunity of establishing a sound 
principle in this legislative body of giving 
the minority a staff to work with that under- 
stands the minority viewpoint. 

I might say very frankly to you that the 
minority staff of my own subcommittee that 
I can speak for, and I believe for the others, 
is very helpful in the work done when we 
get down to the nitty gritty parts of really 
writing the legislation and what is going to 
be presented to this House. Many times these 
staff people work way into the night trying 
to get the language that meets the desire of 
the minority as well as the majority needs 
and desires, 

I would beg of you to give very serious 
consideration to this and not try to hide the 
issue by saying it will be partisan. 

I do not believe the minority members of 
our Committee on Education and Labor are 
any more partisan than any of the other 
committees’ minorities are, or majorities are, 
whether they get the staff or they do not get 
the staff. Partisanship is what causes elec- 
tions to have to happen and you cannot wipe 
away partisanships by denying proper staff- 
ing to a committee. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, 
strike out the last word. 

(Mr. Harvey asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, I have ex- 
pressed many times since I have been in 
here in the House the hope that if, and 
when, my own party takes control of this 
House that this would be the first act that 
they would perform—that is to be generous 
and allot a specific standard insofar as al- 
lowance of staffing is concerned. 

Today we have an opportunity to do that 
while the party in which I belong is stil] in 
the minority. The spirit of fairness de- 
mands it. 

I have heard many references here at this 
time by our more senior members and some 
in the leadership to the Republican controlled 
80th Congress and to that time many years 
ago when the reorganization bill was passed. 
But the facts of the matter are very simple, 
Mr. Chairman. The facts of the matter are 
that within the last 40 years the Republicans 
have only controlled the Congress in 4 of 
those years, or in two Congresses. 

The facts of the matter are that in most 
staffs, I would say in all of the legislative 
staffs, the investigatory members are not bi- 
partisan, Those who are hired to investigate 
know who control the pursestrings. They 
know who has the power to hire and fire. 
The minority cannot do its job unless it is 
allotted a specific number of persons, The 
standard of one third is fair and reasonable. 

In my years in the Congress, I have con- 
cluded that this subject is widely misunder- 
stood by the people back home. They seem to 
think that the person they elect and send 
down here regardless of his party or regard- 
less of whether he serves in the minority or 
the majority can perform equally as well as 
any other person they send down here. 

I hate to confess to my people that this is 
not true, We, in the minority party have not 
over the years, and do not now have adequate 
staff and the necessary staff to do this in 
many cases. 

I heard it mentioned by the chairman of a 
committee, for whom I have the greatest re- 
gard, that my party might possibly get as 
much as 75 percent under the words that 
are used in the bill. I would say to him with 
all respect, I think this is a joke. In all the 
years I have been here, I have never seen 
anything even approaching such an award, 
nor in the time I have served on the Com- 
mittee on House Administration have I seen 
any such figure approaching such an award. 
I cannot conceive of it. 

Mr. Sisk, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 


I move to 
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Mr. Harvey. I am glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. Stsx. I would agree with the gentleman 
on that and I would doubt seriously that it 
would happen anyway, and the language that 
is here before the House would preclude that, 
as the gentleman would very frankly admit; 
would he not? 

Mr. Harvey. I would admit it but the gen- 
tleman would agree with me, I am sure, that 
there is nothing in the language which would 
assure the minority of getting 5 or 10 percent. 
It would depend on what the gentleman’s 
spirit of fairness might construe it to mean. 

Mr. Sısg, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Harvey. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. Sisk. It is my understanding that it 
guarantees one-third—not less than one- 
third? 

Mr. Harvey. This is what we are specifically 
asking for—the investigative personnel. That 
is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Sisk. If the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther for the purpose of making a correction— 
and I am sure the gentleman did not mean to 
leave the wrong impression—but a little 
while ago I understood he referred to what 
the joint committee did. The joint commit- 
tee made no recommendation in connection 
with the investigative staff, in connection 
with minority hiring or minority rights. They 
did discuss the subject in connection with 
professional staffing, as we have in this bill, 
but I think we should keep that matter in 
perspective. 

Mr. Harvey. I am sure the gentleman will 
have ample time to answer that statement. 
I just want to close by saying I believe a 
spirit of fairness should compel adoption of 
the amendment. I want to applaud those on 
the other side of the aisle, some of whom I 
have had the pleasure of serving with on the 
House Administration Committee, and the 
others as well who have spoken for this par- 
ticular amendment. 

During my time in Congress I have served 
on four committees: The Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and the Committee on 
House Administration. Those committees 
cover a variety of subjects. I have seen the 
allotment of staff abused over and over again, 
and I have often considered how our work 
could have been that much better if the staff 
had been available. I hope the House will see 
fit to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. Houtrre.tp. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Chairman, we are faced 
here today with a very practical question. 
The question is, Who has the responsibility 
for the legislative program of the House? The 
people of this country make their choice 
when they choose as President a member of 
one political party for service in the execu- 
tive branch. He has the responsibility for 
the program of the executive branch. Only 
recently the President asked for and received, 
under Reorganization Plan No. 2, 90 political 
appointees in the Office of the President for 
the express purpose of studying programs and 
setting priorities on those programs for fund- 
ing and implementation, programs which the 
Congress has authorized. 

In the legislative branch the majority 
party, whichever it may be, has the respon- 
sibility for producing the legislative program 
which their party stands for and their party 
platform stands for. In order to do that, they 
have traditionally been given, whether it was 
a Republican administration in power or a 
Democratic administration, they have been 
given the privilege of appointing the staffs 
of the different committees. 

Speaking from my own personal experience 
as Chairman for 6 years of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, there is no Republican 
member of that committee who can rise and 
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accuse me of partisanship in the setting of 
staff. The staff have the explicit order from 
me as Chairman to respond to every inquiry 
and to give every assistance to the minority 
members that they have given to the ma- 
jority. 

In my Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations the same identical direction 
is given to the staff. I have never had a mem- 
ber of the minority party come to me and say 
that the staff did not respond to their request 
and did not try to serve them. 

Frequently I have consulted with the mi- 
nority and got their approval of different 
members who were put on the staff, but I 
could not tell you today if I was requested, 
the political affiliation of the members of my 
staff. I have never asked them. I do not hire 
them on that basis. They are hired on the 
basis of professional competence, and I ex- 
pect them to serve the committee and to 
serve the majority program of the majority 
party in putting the emphasis on the legisla- 
tion which is being developed. But this task 
of majority program implementation does 
not preclude them from giving reasonable 
professional service to the minority. 

The amendment that has been offered by 
Mr. THOMPSON would actually give exclusive 
staff to the minority in addition to the gen- 
eral staff which is provided for under the 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 

I assume that the minority staff would 
serve the minority members only. 

If that be the case, would the minority 
members cease requesting service from the 
general professional sfaff and the two-thirds 
“investigative” and “clerical” staff hired by 
the chairman and assigned to the various 
subcommittees? 

Would a sharply divided staff responsible 
to the minority party and its different politi- 
cal philosophy, result in staff division and 
staff dissension? 

Frankly, I do not know what the result 
would be. But I do know that it would make 
the majority party’s task of discharging their 
responsibility more difficult. 

I was here in the 80th Congress, and I was 
here in the 83d Congress, and I lived under 
the rules of that time when the House was 
controlled by the Republicans and I made no 
protest. 

I say that the responsibility in the execu- 
tive branch belongs to the President, and he 
has the right to fire every political nonclas- 
sified employee that he wants to—and there 
have been many of them who have walked 
the plank voluntarily or by request. I go 
along with that. 

In the legislative branch the majority 
has the legislative responsibility. The legis- 
lative game is not a croquet game or a pink 
tea tennis game. This is a game where we are 
legislatively carrying out the mandate of the 
people in the respective branches of Gov- 
ernment, whether it be the executive or the 
legislative, and there is bound to be some 
conflict between the philosophies on both 
sides of the aisle. I say when the majority is 
Republication, they should control the tools 
to put the program which the people have 
approved by electing them into effect, and I 
say when the Democrats are in power that 
they have to program legislation on the basis 
of their platform pledges, their programs, 
and their policies, and they should have the 
right to have the control of the tools to put 
their philosophy into effective legislative 
form. 

With due regard to fairness and with due 
regard to the rights of the minority, I be- 
lieve this can be obtained under the present 
situation, and I ask that the Thompson 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. DELLENBACK asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
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just a few word in response to the gentleman 
who preceded me in the well. Without any 
doubt, it is the responsibility of the majority 
party in the Congress to take the leadership 
so far as the pushing of a legislative pro- 
gram is concerned. But more than half of 
this body has received at least a portion of 
its professional training in the law. And 
any of us who has served in the law and has 
participated in trial work is aware of the fact 
that with the goal being justice, the advo- 
cacy system calls for the best possible pres- 
entation of both sides of the issues which 
come before the court. With the goal being 
justice, justice is better achieved if there be 
the best possible presentation of the case 
for the plaintiff as well as the case for the 
defendant. There is no intention that, in 
our system of justice, merely because of the 
fact that one side has a certain responsibil- 
ity, the other side should be deprived of the 
tools that are nec to make the best 
possible presentation in opposition to that 
which is presented by the one side. 

Nobody is suggesting that the chairman- 
ships be divided. Nobody is suggesting that 
the responsibility should be divided so that 
in some instances the minority shall be 
pushing and shall be in charge of the me- 
chanics of the legislative process. 

All we are requesting is that with the goal 
on both sides of the political aisle being the 
best possible legislation, the minority— 
whichever party it may be Republican or 
Democrat—have the chance to go into com- 
mittee deliberations with staff doing investi- 
gative work so that the best possible case can 
be made in opposition to the program of the 
majority party. 

The votes are still in the majority. If after 
the best possible case has been made by both 
the majority and the minority, the majority 
are unpersuaded that the legislation would 
be any better as advocated by the minority, 
then the votes are in the hands of the ma- 
jority to pass the final legislative product. 

But this amendment which is here pro- 
posed and which has been advocated by 
Members on both sides of the political aisle 
merely says we are all better served if in the 
committee’s deliberation it has had the 
chance to have brought before it the best 
possible evidence, some dug out by staff for 
the majority and some dug out by staff for 
the minority. 

With the full facts laid out before the com- 
mittee, the decision will be made by the ma- 
jority, so long as it remains unpersuaded of 
the case which the minority makes. 

We do not ask for going beyond that, but 
we feel justice and better legislation will be 
forthcoming with the adoption of the amend- 
ment here proposed. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
NEW JERSEY 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment to the amendment offered by the 

gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL to the 
amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey: Add a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(d) The majority party on any such 
standing committee shall receive not less 
than one-third of the funds provided for the 
appointment of committee staff personnel 
pursuant to each such primary or additional 
expense resolution.’ 

“Renumber succeeding paragraphs accord- 
ingly.” 

(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DINGELL., Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is not offered in the spirit of partisan- 
ship. Frankly, I have always thought that the 
minority needed and deserved staff. I have 
always felt it was appropriate that every 
Member of this body should have committee 
staff. But I believe it is time this body recog- 
nized that the amendment offered by my 
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good friend from New Jersey is a remarkable 
change of direction and orientation from 
that which we have seen during my 16 years 
of service in this body. 

It effectively says we are going to have a 
committee staff and says we are going to have 
a minority staff. 

As I have indicated, I believe it is desirable 
that the minority should have a staff. I be- 
lieve it is also desirable that we should have 
a staff for the majority if we are to have a 
staff for the minority, because, if the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend from New 
Jersey carries in the form in which it is writ- 
ten, we will have a committee staff. 

Under the rules of every committee I have 
served on—and I have served on four; the 
Committee on Public Works, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Small Business and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries—every mem- 
ber of the committee, regardless of his posi- 
tion and regardless of his partisan position 
in the House or in the Congress, is entitled 
to call in full upon the staff of the commit- 
tee and to achieve equal treatment in terms 
of receiving service from that staff. That is 
how I believe it should be. 

During my years in this Congress I have 
never heard a Member on either side of the 
aisle complain about the quality or kind of 
service given by members of the staff. 

As to each of these committees, I have no 
way of knowing what the partisan designa- 
tion or political philosophy of the members 
of the professional staff happens to be. How- 
ever, each of them does have a minority staff 
which is available only to the members of 
the minority. This is something about which 
I do not complain. 

I will say that if this amendment goes 
through as offered by my good friend from 
New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON), we will have 
& highly preferential set of circumstances 
where members of the minority will achieve 
a highly preferential treatment in terms of 
services of the staff. They will be able to call 
in the future as they have in the past, upon 
the services of the committee staff and re- 
ceive equal treatment therein. The members 
of the majority, whoever they might be, 
whether my party or the other political party, 
will continue to have the right to call only 
on the committee staff. But the minority will 
also have the special minority staff desig- 
nated for their particular service. 

I believe a student of political science or 
the House of Representatives or the Congress 
of the United States can recognize with 
some clarity that this is a set of circum- 
stances which does not work to further the 
very desirable goal of majority rule, and does 
not give the majority party in this body an 
opportunity to achieve an ability to work its 
will and to function effectively. 

During my years in the Congress I cannot 
recall a single instance when the staff be- 
haved in a partisan fashion on any of the 
committees on which I have served. 

I would point out something else. During 
my years of service in this body I can recall 
no instance when the staff functioned as a 
majority or minority staff, or when it failed 
to give due recognition and due dignity to 
requests by members of the minority. 

As a matter of fact, I believe it would be 
uniformly agreed to by the members of the 
committee on which I serve that the com- 
mittee staff has provided equal and equally 
valuable and equally dignified service in re- 
sponse to the requests of members of both 
the majority and the minority. So, if we are 
going to take this rather extraordinary de- 
parture from the practices and the rules and 
the way in which this body has behaved over 
the years and increase the staffs here, I be- 
lieve it becomes very plain that we should 
do one thing more, namely, see to it that the 
majority has a staff upon which they may 
call so that we may have a professional staff 
for the committee and a staff for the minor- 
ity, which I think is desirable, but also that 
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we should have a staff for the members of 
the majority so that they might have some- 
body to whom they might look at any given 
time on any project on which they have em- 
barked which would be in the unique posi- 
tion of being a staff that reflects a viewpoint. 
While I discuss this quetsion of viewpoint I 
believe it would be worthwhile to make it 
very plain that during my years of service 
here I have never permitted staff on any 
committee on which I served to exercise a 
policymaking function. I believe this to be 
hopelessly undesirable, but if we are going 
to do so, then I would urge we make it avail- 
able to the members of the majority. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT oF 1970 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17654) to improve the operation of the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Boccs). The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 17654, with Mr. NATCHER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose 
on yesterday the Clerk had read through sec- 
tion 110, ending on page 24, line 12, of the 
bill, and there was pending the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THoMPpson) and an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) and 
the amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL). 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
NEW JERSEY 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey; on page 23, line 15, strike out the 
words ‘and shall receive fair consideration 
in’, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
‘if they so request not less than one-third 
of the funds provided for’. 

“And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
NEW JERSEY 
The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL to the 
amendment offered by Mr. THompson of New 
Jersey: Add a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(d) The majority party on any such 
standing committee shall receive not less 
than one-third of the funds provided for the 
appointment of committee staff personnel 
pursuant to each such primary or additional 
expense resolution.’ 

“Renumber succeeding paragraphs accord- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words, and I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

(Mr. Moss asked and was given permission 
to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. THOMPSON) because I believe the 
amendment brings very clearly into focus 
basic problems which attach to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
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Jersey to provide that one-third of the inves- 
tigative staff would be controlled by the 
minority. 

I have for 16 years chaired investigative 
subcommittees of committees of this House, 
and on all of those subcommittees—and 
there have been quite a number of them— 
the investigative staff has done the work of 
the committee. It has not done my work. It 
has not done the work of the majority. It has 
done the work for the committee, and has 
been as available to the minority as to the 
majority. 

As a matter of fact, I had inquiry made 
of the staff of my Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Government Information, 
and find that they respond to more requests 
from the minority than they do requests 
from the majority. 

Now, I think we would have to look at the 
structuring of these investigative staffs. The 
responsibility of legislating and investigating 
and conducting the affairs of this Congress 
rests with the majority of the Congress, the 
majority party of the Congress, and that has 
long been a tradition. If we are now to 
change that pattern as it relates to staff and 
if it is going to be segmented, then let us do 
it fairly, let us give one-third of the staff 
to the majority and say “you use this for 
whatever partisan purposes you want,” give 
one-third of the staff to the minority and say 
“you use this for whatever partisan purposes 
you might have in mind,” and then have 
one-third to do the work of the Congress and 
carry on the responsibilities of the commit- 
tee. 
I believe that is fair, it is even-handed, but 
I do not believe it will represent good Gov- 
ernment, good investigation, or good legisla- 
tive procedures to do it. But if it is going to 
be segmented by partisan designations, then 
do it that way. 

At this moment I could not tell you the 
party affiliation of a number of the members 
who serve on the staff of my subcommittee, 
either on Government Operations, or the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Then, of course, there is the very inter- 
esting question. How do you finally divide 
one-third of one? In some of these sub- 
committees, you end up with one investi- 
gator. How do we give one-third of one in- 
vestigator to anybody? The problem becomes 
mighty complicated—or you could require 
that we cut him up into three—or maybe 
we can divide it on the basis of time rather 
than in dollars. I think it is a ridiculous pro- 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Moss. I am very happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. It is not ridiculous at all 
because the language is very clear and pre- 
cise and addresses itself to one-third of the 
funds. It says nothing about one-third of the 
people. It says one-third of the funds. 

Mr, Moss. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield 
further to the gentleman. 

It says one-third of the funds—and the 
funds employ people. Now you are going to 
have to have a staff director normally for a 
committee or a subcommittee. Who is going 
to pay for the funds that go to the staff 
director? Are you going to have two staff 
directors? If you are going to have two, then 
why not have three? 

Mr. Houirre.p. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Moss. I am very happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Moss) has expired. 

(Mr. Moss asked and was given permission 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. Ho.rrrecp. Another interesting ques- 
tion is brought up by the Thompson amend- 
ment—WiIIl the minority members have ac- 
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cess to the two-thirds that are left that they 
have at the present time? In other words, 
are we really guaranteed two-thirds of the 
staff to the majority and one-third to the 
minority. Is that the purpose both in the 
professional and the clerical, because there 
is another section in the bill where they get 
to the clerical and the professional staff and 
the Thompson amendment, I understand, 
applies to the investigative staff. 

So the intent apparently is to have one- 
third exclusive to the minority staff and then 
have full access to the balance of the staff, 
which they now have. 

Mr. Moss. That is the way I would read 
it. That is why I support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan, be- 
cause that clarifies it. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. That is right. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan says that there shall be one-third for 
the minority and one-third for the majority 
and then the other one-third, we will fight 
over who gets to appoint them. 

Mr. Moss. It is probably available to both. 

Mr. HOoLIFIELD. What did the gentleman 
say? 

Mr. Moss. It is probably available to both, 
and I would hope so, as the present profes- 
sional staff is available to both sides. 

I will concede it would create greater con- 
fusion than to attempt to intermix the staff 
in the manner that is proposed here. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Moss. I am pleased to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Hays. I do not know how it would 
work on all committees, but if it works the 
way it does on one committee I am on, it will 
not create any confusion because the profes- 
sional staff that we had before are doing all 
the work and the one-third that has been 
added on are political employees and are out 
playing politics. They really do not interfere 
with anybody on the staff and they are never 
there and do not know what is going on. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SmirH of California. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise In opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THOMpsoNn) and in opposition to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments give me 
considerable concern. In fact, it frightens 
me. I am unable to ascertain from the 
debate, which I listened to very attentively, 
just what the real purpose of offering this 
amendment is. 

Later on in the bill, as I said when I made 
my first remarks in presentation, I submit 
that the majority party was very fair to the 
minority in writing into the rules that we 
would have two of the six professional staff 
members and we would have one of the six 
clerical members. 

I well realize, Mr. Chairman, that there are 
more than six staff members on a commit- 
tee, and that more than one would not be 
30 percent of the clerical staff on many com- 
mittees, but that would at least give the 
minority some assurance that they will 
have two staff and one clerk. To go ahead 
now and start dividing up money on in- 
vestigative staffs, in my opinion, would sim- 
ply cause confusion. 

There may be one or two committees in 
the House—if so, I have never served on 
them—where there is some dissention among 
the investigative staff of the committee. But 
I have served on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and I never had any problems with 
the staff of that committee. I have never 
had any problems with the committee staffs. 
They are just as courteous, kind, and ef- 
ficient to me as if I had a third of the money 
and attempted to pick up my own staff. I 
think we are going to start a backward step 
and end up with two competing investiga- 
tive staffs. 
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As mentioned by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss)—and I am not quite clear 
how he meant it—but assume the Commit- 
tee on Internal Security or the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct wanted to 
hire a former investigator to go out and 
investigate a specific complaint. Are we then 
going to have three staff members so that 
the minority can have one as its staff mem- 
ber, one investigative member, so that he 
can go one way and the other two go the 
other way? I do not think we should have 
two investigative staffs competing with one 
another. 

I do not have any such problem on the 
Rules Committee. In fact, if I were ever 
fortunate enough to be chairman of the 
Committee on Rules I would hope that the 
three clerical staff girls would stay with the 
committee and the two able professional 
staff members would, also. 

I have never had a problem with the gen- 
tleman from New York on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He was eminently fair in selecting 
able people to conduct appropriate investi- 
gations. 

If you want to start killing this bill, if 
you want it killed with kindness, start with 
amendments like these that have been of- 
fered. 

There are many points of value to the mi- 
nority in the committee bill. I will not take 
the time to read them all. At least we will 
have 1 day for witnesses and 3 days, ex- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
to file our minority reports, which will have 
to be printed. We will have half the time 
on conference reports. I think the majority 
is being very fair to the minority, and the 
majority party has the responsibility of run- 
ning the House of Representatives. If we 
ever get to be the majority party it will then 
be our responsibility, and I hope that we will 
do a good job and we will be the ones who 
will be responsible for doing these things. 

In my opinion, this is a bad amendment. I 
think it is wrong to proceed in this manner 
and clutter up this bill with this investiga- 
tive staff proportion of the committees. I 
Oppose the amendment and the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am pleased to 
yleld to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. COLMER. This is a classical example 
of what happens when we try to rewrite the 
rules of the House on the floor of the House 
without ample and sufficient background, No. 
1. No. 2, Mr. Chairman, it also exemplifies the 
high character, the objectiveness, and the 
statesmanship of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmirH) in approaching these 
matters without partisanship, and I just want 
to pay my compliments to him. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chairman, I 
will mention for the benefit of the Members 
various measures in which consideration for 
the minority has previously been considered: 

It was recommended by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress in its 
final report of July 28, 1966, page 21. It was 
in S. 355 as introduced by Senator Monroney 
on January 16, 1967. 

It was in H.R. 2594, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. MADDEN) on 
January 17, 1967. 

It was in H.R. 2595, introduced by former 
Member Mr. Curtis from Missouri, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1967. 

It was in S. 355, and it was passed by 
the Senate. 

It appeared in the same form in every leg- 
islative organization bill in this Congress 
by Republicans and Democrats, including 11 
bills that have been introduced and given 
fair consideration. It seems to me that if all 
those people agreed with it, about 110 Mem- 
bers, the language in the bill is the best ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
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amendment and the amendment thereto be 
defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, 

(Mr. CELLER asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
oppose the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. When threshed out, 
we will find it is full of mischief. Its para- 
mount deficiency lies in its rigidity, It leaves 
no room for flexible personal policy. 

When the committee's budget is submitted 
to the Committee on House Administration, 
the proposed expenditures on salaries is at 
best only an estimate. The number of per- 
sons employed on the investigatory staff ex- 
pands and contracts as the needs of the 
committee demand. One month the staff may 
number 15, and the following month 12. 
Thus, if the amendment prevails, the com- 
mittee will find itself involved in constant 
bookkeeping operations. As the size of the 
staff changes, does the allocation in dollars 
and cents change? Remember, too, the sal- 
aries very, so a rigid percentage would in no 
way guarantee adeauate staff for the minor- 
ity, depending upon which staff members 
were necessary to discharge and what was 
the rate of pay. 

I remind the Members I am not talking in 
self-interest as the chairman of a committee, 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The staff of 
the minority on the investigatory payroll of 
my committee now receives more than 40 per- 
cent of the payroll expenditures. We go way 
beyond what the amendment even suggests. 

I believe that the application of a rigid 
formula will do much mischief. By applying 
the formula which says “so much is yours,” 
and “so much is mine,” we risk a sharper 
polarization of staff. We encourage a greater 
emphasis on political affiliation rather than 
on technical competence. 

I have long hoped that the committee staff 
would serve the Members, not only along 
ideological bipartisan lines, but along the 
lines of skilled professionals and craftsmen, 

For example, in employing personnel for 
our investigation into conglomerate corpo- 
ration mergers, as well as in all the other 
investigations we have conducted—and we 
have conducted many of them—in those we 
have undertaken I did not once ask the po- 
litical affiliation of any applicant to the staff. 
This approach is reflected in the total staff. 
Many of the employees who now are consid- 
ered majority employees came to my com- 
mittee when the House was organized by the 
minority party. Consequently, there is a con- 
tinuity of staff expertise. We kept them on, 
because they were competent, because they 
were dedicated, and not because they were 
Republicans or because they were Democrats, 
and not because they belonged to the minor- 
ity or to the majority, but because they were 
worthwhile. 

This rigid formula on salary allocations 
based on political affiliation and choice was 
always prohibited so far as I was concerned, 
and so far as my counterpart on the Repub- 
lican side of my committee was concerned, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MoCULLOCH). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER I yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The Chairman has spoken several times 
about the rigidity that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson) might impose. I want to be 
sure the Chairman realizes that the amend- 
ment specifically says that they will have not 
less than one-third If they request it. 

Mr. CELLER. I am aware of it, but there is 
the other word “one-third,” and that is the 
word that is going to count most, not the 
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least. The demand is always going to be with 
more emphasis on one-third, and that is 
what I object to. 

This should not be a matter of arithmetic. 
This appointment of staff members ought to 
be a point of competence. 

The use of a fixed formula in no way guar- 
antees an equitable solution. Much depends 
upon the nature, the duration, and the ob- 
jective of the committee. The situation 
should dictate staffing needs. 

I believe that the proposal as is presently 
in the bill will work in the best interests of 
both the majority and minor‘ty parties. 

Members should keep this in mind: That 
the majority staff of my Judiciary Committee 
and all other committee staffs serve all the 
members of the committee. Certainly the 
clerical staff who man the telephones, who 
keep the committee calendars, who mail the 
agenda, who distribute the mail, and so 
forth, are all charged to the so-called major- 
ity payroll but they serve all the members. 
Are they to be subtracted, added to, divided, 
and subdivided according to this formula? 
We see how absurd and inane this proposal 
becomes. 

Now, as to the amendment by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) to create 
two separate staffs, one for the majority and 
one for the minority. that will completely 
polarize the two factions. It would create 
greater and unnecessary dissension. Both 
sides would be weakened. 

The greater responsibility lies with the 
majority. It has more members. It has to 
file the reports. It floor manages the bill. It 
leads in conference. It assumes the greater 
responsibility. Thus there was never meant 
to be any equality between the majority 
and the minority in that regard, and the 
Dingell amendment files in the face of that 
theory. 

I wonder, how otherwise could the ma- 
jority, the majority of the people, properly 
discharge their responsibility? 

Finally, the development should be to- 
ward a professional corps rather than a parti- 
san or ideological division. The ideology 
should be controlled by the members, but the 
technique of the committee should be con- 
trolled by the staff. That should be the lode- 
star that governs and guides all committees. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not bicker with the dean of the 
House with respect to his views relating to 
my amendment, but I should like to com- 
ment on the amendment to my amendment 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAMmMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from New York has expired. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
more time. 

Mr. Quiz. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

(Mr. Quiz asked and was given permission 
to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Qui. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
reiterate what has been said before, that 
there is a great deal of flexibility involved. 
The amendment is not inflexible as others 
believe. 

The gentleman from New York has indi- 
cated it is inflexible. The amendment does 
not say it must be one-third, but it says it 
should be at least one-third. If there is an 
arrangement in the Judiciary Committee 
where the minority needs 40 percent, there is 
nothing to prevent it. However, it does in- 
sure for the minority, if they request it, that 
there would be at least one-third of the 
funds—not one-third of the staff, but one- 
third of the funds. 
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If the committee operates so that there is 
no ideological difference at all, undoubtedly 
the majority and the minority will work to- 
gether on the staff and all the staff will serve 
all the members. 

However, in many of the committees 
there is a philosophical difference which 
seems to fall along party lines. Some seem 
to worry that this would cause greater par- 
tisanship, I have had experience since 1959 
on the Committee on Education and Labor. 
If any committee has had partisanship, this 
one has certainly had it. But back some 
years ago, when we had very little funds for 
the minority, I recall one year when the 
majority had 60 staff members and we 
had four. The chairman then fired two of 
our minority staff members, which really put 
us in an embarrassing position. If you want- 
ed to say there was partisanship, we cer- 
tainly had it that year. 

We had it until we were able to secure 
about a third of the money for the minority. 
We worked much better since that time, The 
reason is this: Instead of resorting to par- 
tisanship, we have been able to develop the 
facts and come up with the kind of dialog 
in debate that has meaning to it. 

We can use the example of the coal mine 
safety bill which passed this Congress. I re- 
call in previous Congresses the coal mine 
safety bill legislation was fraught with com- 
plete partisanship and there was little logic 
to the debate. At least in this Congress, 
though, the House Members on both sides of 
the political aisle had done a very thorough 
study on their amendments. I think they 
came up with better educated arguments 
than had ever been pursued before. 

For that reason I think this amendment 
makes good sense. While those of you who 
are now on the majority side have been on 
that side for most of your own careers here 
in the Congress, you may be on the minor- 
ity side some day. 

I commend the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson) for the kind of forthright 
stand he has taken, being in the majority 
and sticking up for the rights of the mi- 
nority, because without that kind of support 
we would be lost over here. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Qur. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I really hon- 
estly believe that the minority should have 
some help, but I do not want any construc- 
tion put on my amendment that in any way 
I anticipate or desire to be in the minority, 

Mr. Quiz. I recognize the gentleman neith- 
er anticipates nor desires that. I am also 
enough of a realist to know that it would 
be just about a miracle, I guess, next fall 
if we had the election turn out where we 
would be in the majority afterward, Most 
of the reason for that is the fact that you 
do have a pretty sizable majority now and 
we have developed a means whereby an in- 
cumbent can reach his constituents better 
than ever before, so it is easier for him to 
stay in office than ever before, as the last few 
elections have indicated. 

I should also point out, while it is a help 
to the minority, this Member of Congress 
does not anticipate staying in the minority 
forever. I hope you will be able to benefit 
from this amendment some day in the future. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Quire. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, 

Mr. Fraser. I want to say to the gentleman 
that we both served in the State Senate of 
Minnesota, One of the reasons why I support 
this amendment is I found in all the years 
that I served in that legislature I was a mem- 
ber of the minority group in the State senate. 
I fought hard to get minority rights. I find 
it impossible now that I am in the majority 
suddenly to decide that I was wrong all 
those 8 years. It seems to me minimum pro- 
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tections for the minority strengthen the leg- 
islative process. That is why I think the 
amendment is a good one and I intend to 
support it. 

Mr. QUE. The gentleman from Minnesota 
learned what it was like to be in the minority 
while he was in the minority in the State 
senate, and I learned how important it is to 
have minority rights while serving in the 
Congress, but both of us recognize what some 
of the minorities go through, and when the 
majority say, “Well, we will give you what 
you need,” it is not always sensitive to the 
needs of the minority. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Dingell amend- 
ment is disposed of, I want to serve notice 
that I am going to offer an amendment to 
the Thompson amendment which will strike 
out the period and insert a comma and the 
following words: 

“Provided further, That this amendment 
shall become effective upon notification from 
the President that the Executive Branch of 
the Government will assign to the opposition 
party the appointment of one-third of the 
nonclassified personnel appointments in the 
Executive Departments and agencies of the 
Government.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this is such a good 
thing, we ought to spread it around. If that 
amendment should fail—and I do not think 
it will because I am going to make the point 
of order and get the reformers over here; you 
know there are a lot of reformers around here 
and there are a good many of them on our 
side but I do not see many of them here; they 
want to reform but they do not want to be 
here when we reform. I made a speech last 
night in Columbus on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Attorney General in 
Ohio—if he lives until November he will be 
elected in view of what is going on out there 
with the Republicans trying to cut each other 
up—and I told them that there are certain 
areas in Washington where words and slogans 
become popular. We had the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, the Square Deal, the Bull Moose, 
and right now it is reform. I told them last 
night, publicly, I said if you wanted to pass 
a bill to legalize prostitution, you call it a 
reform bill and you can get it through the 
House in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not any reform 
about this. I know something about profes- 
sional staffs and have dealt with them over 
the years. We have a staff on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that I can honestly tell 
you does a job for both sides and I have no 
idea as to the politics of any of them insofar 
as that is concerned. 

And, Mr. Chairman, another thing. Why 
35 percent? If I can read the political signs 
right and if the Nixon depression continues, 
we may only have 25 percent Republicans in 
Congress but over there, if this passes they 
are going to have 35 percent of the jobs. What 
kind of arithmetic is that? 

We have made provision in the House Ad- 
ministration Committee to see to it that the 
minority—and I supported it and voted for 
it and as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Accounts I have said that if they get money— 
and we have asked every chairman and every 
ranking minority member who came before 
the Subcommittee on Accounts, “Are you 
satisfied with the staff arrangements? Are you 
getting your share? Are you agreed that you 
have professional people on the minority? Is 
the committee in agreement on how much 
money you want”? And not until they said 
they were have we given the committee 
chairmen any money. That is a rather recent 
development, but that is the fact of the 
matter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that 
this amendment would, if it passes, as the 
distinguished dean of the House said, further 
polarize the staffs of the committees until 
you get them so busy working against each 
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other that they cannot work for the Mem- 
bers. I think that is what is going to happen 
if this amendment passes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I join with the gentleman in 
his regret that those who so badly desire re- 
form do not happen to be here this after- 
noon I feel we possibly ought to, send letters 
out to all of them, advising that if this re- 
form bill passes and there is adopted the 
public teller amendment, each and every 
Member is going to have to be on the floor 
of the House for every amendment on every 
bill or be listed as absent in the RECORD. 

Mr. Hays. I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois makes a fair statement and I do not 
think that amendment is going to pass, be- 
cause I have a substitute for that which will 
make the vote public but which will do it in 
an orderly and definite way so that you will 
not have some clerk back there and be won- 
dering whether he is writing down the right 
name or the wrong name. 

Mr. Gross, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Hays. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. I would not think the dis- 
tinguished minority whip would want to send 
that letter until he got the postal reform 
bill through. 

Mr. Hays. May I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa that if we have this bill 
around for another week or so—and I do not 
know what my distinguished friend from 
California is going to do—but if this thing 
keeps on the way it is going, I can tell you 
what I would do in his place. I would move 
that the Committee rise some evening and 
then I would forget to ever move that they 
go back into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I was not able to be present on Monday, and 
therefore I could not extend my congratula- 
tions to the distinguished gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH) and the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk) for 
the fine work that they have done in bring- 
ing to the floor this particular bill. 

However, I find myself with the same feel- 
ing as my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) that 
as good and effective a piece of legislation as 
I think this is, I believe it can be improved 
and, where it should be, we owe an obliga- 
tion to offer those amendments that would 
improve it. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) 
who has offered this amendment in good 
faith on minority staffing. 

I have the feeling that there has been an 
effort on the part of some to ridicule this as 
an unworkable and completely impossible 
idea and yet, if I had the time, and I do not 
in the brief 5 minutes that are allotted to 
me, I could point out that, for example, as 
long ago as in March 1963, we had a very 
distinguished group of political scientists 
testify before a subcommittee of our House 
Republican conference, and they made a 
statement at that time that I think is worth 
quoting now: 

“Some have argued that an increase in mi- 
hority staffing of congressional] committees 
would jeopardize the recent ‘professional- 
ization’ of these staffs. We do not believe 
that is true. There is no reason why such 
‘professionalization’ cannot take place in a 
bipartisan framework. What is needed are 
professional staff members separately re- 
sponsible to the majority and the minority. 
The demand that a substantially larger por- 
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tion of the professional staff be responsible 
to the minority members is wholly reason- 
able and within the best democratic tradi- 
tions.” 

And I listened with great interest to the 
distinguished dean of the House when he 
said a few moments ago that the matter of 
staffing is not a matter of arithmetic; it is 
a matter of competence—and I agree. There 
is nothing in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr, THOMPSON) 
that is in the least inconsistent with that 
idea. I wonder why it is that the suggestion 
has been made this afternoon that when the 
majority controls all of these funds, and has 
the responsibility for the hiring, that they 
are in every instance going to hire compe- 
tent, professional, nonpartisan people, but 
that if the minority is granted control over 
one-third of the committee funds, that 
somehow or other they are then going to 
resort to partisan chicanery, and they are 
going to hire political hacks, they are going 
to hire incompetents who are there only for 
the purpose of stirring up partisan contro- 
versy. 

I think, as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Fraser) said yesterday, that the 
whole intent is, within the best traditions 
of the democratic process, to bring out those 
differing responses, those differing ideas that 
can be used on the anvil of debate so that 
we hammer out the very best possible legis- 
lation that we can within the committee 
room, and then here on the floor of the 
House. 

So to suggest that we are going to resort 
to partisanship if we are given responsibili- 
ties for one-third of the funds allotted on 
the investigative staff of the committees, 
completely distorts what the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) is trying to do. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, in view of this 
interesting debate on this amendment, I 
hurriedly did a little checking, and I note 
that the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has 75—I repeat—75 employees, out of 
which three are minority and one a clerk. 
That is something to chew on. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, because it illustrates 
the very next point that I want to make. It 
is not that we in the minority feel that 
these people on the majority staff are going 
to be unwilling to help, but it is that we do 
do not feel that they are responsive to us— 
you do not feel the same freedom and the 
same ease that I think the Members on the 
majority side feel when they go to a member 
of the staff and say, “I would like to have you 
research this particular point.” It is very 
interesting to sit here, as I have done for the 
last day or two now, and hear people who 
have served in the House, as has the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Moss), for 16 years, 
and say, I have never known an instance 
where a member of the committee staff has 
refused any member of the minority every 
cooperation.” 

Well, for one thing I do not suppose he 
has gone around, like Hawkshaw, with a spy- 
glass, looking for any of those instances 
where maybe the minority has not always 
been able to get all the information that it 
felt it needed to research a particular point. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I mentioned the 
gentleman's name, and of course, I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Moss. I only observed that the distin- 
guished minority whip did a thorough job 
in checking, and who they are assigned to 
and their political affiliations. If he con- 
tinued that, he might have learned that 
there are a great many more of his party 
working within the committee than three. 
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Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. Let me close by 
saying that in the final report of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, 
which was issued back in July of 1966, they 
said this: 

“It is fundamental to our legislative system 
that the opposition have adequate resources 
to prepare informed dissent or alternative 
courses of action. All sides of an issue need 
to be forcefully presented.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment on minority staffing is designed to do. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I address myself to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan to 
my amendment, and in the course of doing 
so I would like to make this comment—there 
are a great many distinguished committees 
of this body and each and every one of them 
has a jurisdiction differing from the other; 
although there is some overlapping. 

But every one of them is composed of dif- 
ferent Members with different experiences, 
with relation to staff, 

I did not intend in the slightest, as the 
dean of the House implied, for this to be 
mischievous. I simply remember, and per- 
haps too well, my days in my State legisla- 
ture as the minority leader when we had 
absolutely nothing. When my party came 
into the majority I persuaded them that the 
minority should have some staffing. Since 
then they share, as about this amendment 
would do, and everything works well. 

I might point out, on the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I am chairman of the 
Special Committee on Labor. The distin- 
guished member, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK), is the rank- 
ing member. I defy anyone to find two more 
divergent political philosophies or political 
voting records than the philosophy and 
voting record of my friend the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) and myself. 

We have had nothing but complete and 
total cooperation, notwithstanding our par- 
tisan differences. 

Perhaps I am not so confident, as a great 
many of my friends on this side of the aisle; 
that we can always remain in the majority? 
Then, if we are in the minority, that we 
should have nothing—that we should trust 
no one appointed by the other side of the 
aisle? I do not believe this. Certainly, I ex- 
pect partisanship. Certainly, I would like, 
however, to see more sophisticated minority 
views and more thoroughly discussed issues 
in the committees and a better rapport in the 
national interest between the majority and 
the minority, without taking in the slightest 
away from the responsibility, in which I do 
believe in the right of the majority to rule. 
Because, as the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER) said, that is the way the people 
want it, 

I am willing to take my chances, and the 
Lord only knows that I cannot stand in this 
well and claim to be nonpartisan—because 
Tam not, 

The gentleman from Michigan has what I 
characterize as a cute idea—one-third of the 
minority, one-third for the majority, and 
the last third to fall to the Chair. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Moss. If it is so cute perhaps the gen- 
tleman could tell us how the remaining two- 
thirds is to be directed? 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. Is it not ob- 
vious to my friend from California that if 
one-third goes to the minority, if you are in 
control, the other two-thirds goes to the ma- 
jority? Are you afraid of that? 

Mr. Moss, It is not obvious to me, no more 
than it would be—— 
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Mr. THompson of New Jersey. I will not 
yield any further, 

Mr. Chairman, I am not really much of a 
mathematician, but I think I can understand 
this. I do not say the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the gentleman from New York, the 
gentleman, my friend, from Ohio, who has 
done precisely on the Committee on Ac- 
counts what he says he has done, I do not say 
that their ideas are invalid, nor do I put 
them down. I simply say that we have a dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject. I cer- 
tainly respect their point of view. They dis- 
agree with mine thoroughly and articulately, 
and are so entitled. But that does not mean 
that they are impugning my motives. 

I think the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan is in fact and in effect frivo- 
lous and should be defeated. That will reduce 
the question to my amendment. Those who 
agree with it, please vote for it. Those who 
disagree with it, please vote against it and 
let the House work its will. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa 
is recognized. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
speak for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) 
and against any amendment to the amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New Jersey has 
made crystal clear the objective of his 
amendment. I am totally in sympathy with 
his approach to a solution of a legislative 
problem. 

I have said many times that I respect this 
Congress because there is in it more capabil- 
ity and capacity in the sense of dedication 
on both sides of the aisle than in any Con- 
gress before in history. But it has not had 
a chance to come through, and one of the 
reasons it has not had a chance to come 
through and function at its best is because 
the minority has not had a chance. What the 
gentleman’s amendment proposes will give 
us a fighting chance. 

I salute the gentleman from New Jersey 
for his statesmanship here in this House. As 
I have spoken in the well of statesmanship, 
and many Members of the House have done 
so, also, I have praised the leadership on our 
side for having continued to study the mi- 
nority staffing problem. Under the leadership 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
CLEVELAND) with whom I served as a member 
of the Public Works Committee, we had a 
real and genuine staffing problem, and also 
on the House Administration Committee. I 
recognize his capability and his fairness. He 
has done a study of this matter, He has writ- 
ten an article and has a chapter in a book en- 
title “We Propose” on the need for increased 
minority staffing. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it inserted in the Recorp at this point 
so it can be read by all Members of the 
Congress. 

The Cuamman. Is the statement that the 
gentleman is requesting to be printed in the 
Recorp his own statement? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Hays. I thought the gentleman said 
that it was the statement of somebody else. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair inquired of 
the gentleman, if it was his own statement. 
Is it the statement of the gentleman in the 
well? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from 
Iowa will have to request permission for that 
statement to be printed in the Recorp when 
we go back in the House. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. At the proper time I will 
make that request. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. Hays. The gentleman made a very in- 
teresting statement. He said that he thought 
the amendment, which would give the mi- 
nority one-third of the employees would give 
them a fighting chance. What percentage 
does the gentleman think he would have to 
have to give them a chance? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Well, my proposal is—and 
it is in bill form before the Congress and it 
is the result of rather thorough study—it 
would be at least 40 percent, but I am willing 
to buy this. I think it is a significant step 
forward. 

If we want to make this the kind of effec- 
tive Congress that it can be and should be, 
I think we ought to take the amendment 
without amendment. It sets a wonderful 
precedent for the House. 

It aids and abets also and is central also 
to what I call the adversary system that we 
are used to in America, Better opposition— 
and I think this is true and political scien- 
tists agree on it—produces better legislation 
in the finality. If the opposition has ade- 
quate staff to propose good legislation, this 
forces the majority to produce a superior 
product, and then we will have to choose the 
better of two ideas or propositions which are 
presented. 

So I think if we want to improve the Con- 
gress and its opportunity to function at its 
best, we have got to give the minority a 
chance. This amendment is sound, because it 
does not interfere in situations such as the 
gentleman from New York referred to in his 
committee, where they have recognized the 
minority rights and given the minority an 
opportunity to function properly, and out of 
his committee has come some pretty sig- 
nificant and meaningful legislation through 
the years, and I think it is an example that it 
works. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope we will 
give sincere consideration to the amendment, 
and that we will vote against the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. Pope... Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for precisely the same 
reason that I have opposed the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 
It strikes me we are embarking upon a day 
or a week or perhaps weeks of legislative re- 
organization and we hope legislative reform, 
and it is truly a great day for our House. But 
to bog down the debate on true legislative 
reform with an argument over the patronage 
system to me seems to be completely incon- 
sistent. 

The notion that by adding more Republi- 
can Members to the committees, we will have 
@ more representative type of government 
representing the people of our country is, in- 
consistent both in fact and in ideology, I 
think we should look forward to having a 
type of legislative in which the staff of our 
committees will be hired on merit and ability 
of men to serve rather than on their political 
party. Certainly we will be departing from 
what I consider to be legislative reform to go 
back to a system in which party application is 
more important than merit. 

I had served 14 years in the State legisla- 
ture, 12 of them under Republican control, 
We were lucky to be given a seat in the House 
at that time, I think that was unfair. What 
we should do is strike from our rules any 
question of political party insofar as em- 
ployees or staff are concerned. 

Mr, Hays. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PopELL. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
knows, being a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Administration, that we have in 
effect for all intents and purposes a rule that 
requires the majority and the minority to get 
together and negotiate out the status of the 
staff. It does not tie it to any hard and fast 
percentage. The gentleman is also aware that 
we do not give them any money until they 
both come in and say they are satisfied and 
that the negotiations have been successfully 
concluded. 

So I am agreed in principle with what the 
gentleman is saying, I merely made a speech 
about this proposed amendment, because I 
wanted to show how consistent the minority 
would be when it came to truly dividing up 
the jobs, They want a third of them here, but 
they do not want us to have any of them 
downtown. I do not say all of them, because 
the distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia, I think, made a very brilliant presen- 
tation. 

I agree with him. He is one exception, but 
I would say those who vote for this amend- 
ment on the minority side ought to, if they 
really believe it, then vote for my amend- 
ment, and I simply offer it in the spirit of 
finding out who is consistent and who is be- 
ing political. 

Mr. Pope... Mr. Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Finally we must give additional credence 
to the possibility of having the Republican 
Party, should this amendment prevail, havy- 
ing filled its one-third complement, and then 
a man appearing before the committee with 
all the expertise the committee absolutely 
requires, and being denied the opportunity 
to serve merely because the Republican com- 
plement has now been completed. 

For these reasons we should go back to 
the business of reforming our legislature 
without reference to the patronage system. 

Therefore, I oppose both amendments. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should be 
defeated. 

We have the Armed Services Committee. 
We do not even have a minority commit- 
tee room in our committee. I do not have 
any idea of the political feelings of the staff. 
I do not know which party they belong to. 
I understand the chief counsel is a Republi- 
can. 

What we are interested in is security. How 
in the name of goodness could we segre- 
gate our staff and find out what their beliefs 
are and then go out and get security clear- 
ance on a lot of people? What we want are 
People who are dedicated to America. 

We never discuss that. If anybody raises 
the question of politics in our committee 
he gets shouted down. It has seldom bap- 
pened—perhaps once since the committee 
was formed. 

We could not do a thing like this. This 
is ridiculous. It is absurd to go out here 
with 30 percent this and 30 percent that. 
It just could not happen. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I appreciate the 
complete sincerity of the gentleman now in 
the well, and I am sure he is stating the 
absolute fact when he says he is not aware 
of the political affiliation of those employed 
on the staff of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. That is the way it should be. 

I wonder why it is that the gentleman, as 
s0 many others on this side of the aisle this 
afternoon, has jumped to the conclusion that 
if the minority have the responsibility of 
one-third of the funds for the investigative 
staff they would be more inclined to regard 
partisanship as the main consideration in 
hiring somebody? I believe the gentlemen 
ought to give us credit for having the same 
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desire as they have to maintain a nonpartisan 
staff on a committee concerned with national 
security. 

Mr. Rivers. I am delighted the gentleman 
asked that. We have an investigative commit- 
tee, and we are interested in getting the job 
done. We do not ask the employees what their 
political persuasions are. 

To get out here and say, “I will take one- 
third of you, and I will take one-third of 
you, and I will take one-third of you” is the 
most ridiculous thing I have ever heard of. 

Never having been exposed to it, I do not 
know what you are talking about. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will be gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Rivers. Of course I yield further. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. It is not a ques- 
tion, as I tried to point out earlier, of parti- 
sanship. It is a question of having the minor- 
ity secure in the feeling that they have a 
portion of the staff who are responsible to 
them. 

Mr. Rivers. We do not have a minority on 
our committee. I do not know what this talk 
is all about. We have a group of dedicated 
Americans who are trying to keep this coun- 
try free. We could not live under this amend- 
ment. 

Ask the distinguished minority whip. I 
do not know what this talk is all about. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Rivers. I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. What the gentleman from 
South Carolina says about our committee 
staff is absolutely true. I myself, the same as 
the gentleman, do not know whether they are 
Republicans or Democrats, I have never 
bothered to ask, because we have one con- 
cern on that committee, and that is what is 
best for the United States from the stand- 
point of our military posture. 

Mr. Rivers. I have observed one thing. We 
adopt our rules and we live by them. When- 
ever anything comes up, I follow the rules 
of the House. I go and talk with the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) who repre- 
sents the minority, and then we decide what 
we are going to do in the committee. We have 
never heard any more about the minority. 
We could not live under a silly thing like 
this. It iust could not be done. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rivers. Of course I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I must say I admire the way 
in which the gentleman’s committee oper- 
ates. Unfortunately, all the committees of 
the House do not have that same common- 
ality of purpose and method as the gen- 
tleman’s committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me answer by saying: 

“And while the lamp holds out to burn, 

“The vilest sinner may return.” 

We may be prophets without honor. 

Mr. BLACKBUEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would say that on our 
committee we have very fine staff people 
on both sides, the minority as well as the 
majority. I can assure the gentleman that 
on the Committee on Banking and Currency 
everything in the committee becomes a par- 
tisan issue to a very distressing degree. If 
every committee operated like that of the 
gentleman in the well, this amendment 
would not be necessary, but unfortunately 
I find that they do not, and vherefore I 
support this amendment. 

The CHARMAN. The time of the gentie- 
man has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Rivers was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional minute. 

Mr, Rivers. Of course, I do not question 
the gentleman, but I just never sat on a 
committee like that, and if it is as you say, 
then go ahead and pass it. We will have 
trouble living under it, but if it will change 
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some of the things that you say exist, go 
ahead and pass it. I cannot live under it, 
but go ahead and pass it. We do not need 
it. I thought this bill here was for the pur- 
pose of expediting the business of the House. 
If there ever came a bill before this House 
that will foul it up in more ways than a 
country boy can go to town, I have not 
found it. I do not know when we have had 
one like this. 

Let me tell you something else. Take the 
$20 billion authorization bill that we re- 
ported out of our committee. It would take 
us so long to get that bill out of committee 
that I think I could retire on that one bill 
in our committee if you followed out some 
of the things that are being adopted here. 
The thing to do as the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) said, is to give this thing 
& respectful burial and forget it. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
the last word. 

I will not take the 5 minutes. I rise to see 
just where we stand. I have had a number of 
compliments from Members that we have not 
attempted to cut off time, and I am not here 
attempting to cut off time, but we have been 
on this amendment now for quite some time 
yesterday afternoon and today. All I am seek- 
ing to do here is to determine how many 
speakers we have left and see if we can get 
unanimous consent for a time certain for a 
vote this afternoon, because there are Mem- 
bers, I am sure, who would like to attend to 
other business over the weekend. How many 
Members desire to speak, so we can have an 
idea of what is possible? 

Mr, Grssons. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Gresons. All I want is 2 minutes. I will 
not ask for 5. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that we vote at 4:20 with a reserva- 
tion of 5 minutes for the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not hear the 
time. 

The CHARMAN. The gentleman will state 
the time again. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, the unanimous 
consent request was that we vote at 20 min- 
utes after 4, with 5 minutes reserved for the 
gentleman from Missouri who would like to 
speak on it. 

The CHAIRMAN, On the pending amend- 
ment before the Committee of the Whole and 
all amendments thereto? 

Mr, S1sx. That is correct. 

The CuHamman. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss). 

(Mr. Jacoss asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Jacons, Mr. Chairman, I take this time 
to address myself to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois because he seemed some- 
what puzzled by the response from the pre- 
vious speaker in the well. 

The system that is advanced here by the 
previous speaker In the well is known as the 
“angel system of government.” Those who 
are above politics do not need rules. Laws are 
not needed in a society of angels. But maybe, 
just maybe, Congress does not consist of 
angels. Therefore, I urge rule by law here, 
rather than “rule by man”—eyven “the Man.” 
That is why I support the amendment by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. Goodwill is 
a fine thing. But just in case we are dealing 
with men and women here, and not angels, 
let us put fair play in writing. That way we 
will be sure not to forget. I think committee 
chairmen would find they could live with it, 
perhaps not live it up so much. But do not 
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shed a tear. Life can go on—maybe even be 
beautiful—for more people. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, this discussion 
appears to be getting cast in terms of parti- 
sanship. I do not think it is partisan at all. 
Our goal here is to have a workable set of 
rules under which this body may operate. 
The fragmenting of any staff is extremely 
bad. I think every member of every commit- 
tee should be able to call to the fullest ex- 
tent upon members of the committee staff. 
I recognize the need for minority staffing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call the members 
of the Committee’s attention to the commit- 
tee language which appears on page 75 of the 
bill and which sets out what we should have 
in the way of committee staff. It says: 

“(3) The professional staff members of each 
standing committee— 

“(A) Shall be appointed on a permanent 
basis, without regard to political affiliation, 
and solely on the basis of fitness to perform 
the duties of their respective positions;” 

That is what the committee staff should be, 
whether it be professional or investigative, 
and any language which would change that 
fundamental concept would usurp and would 
inject a partisan viewpoint and any partisan 
viewpoint in the hands of the staff would be 
bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS). 

(Mr. Grssons asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Grssons. Mr. Chairman, before we go 
further, let me read. The Thompson amend- 
ment is on page 23, line 14, and reads as 
follows: 

“The minority party of any such standing 
committee is entitled to, upon request, not 
less than one-third of the funds provided 
for the operation of that committee.” 

That means in a case where you operate 
largely on a bipartisan basis, where you op- 
erate with a chairman who is able to per- 
form in that manner, you do not have to 
divide the funds and the minority, perhaps, 
would not ask for them. 

Mr, Chairman, I serve on the Subcommit- 
tee on Accounts of the House Administra- 
tion Committee and there are committees 
where there is no problem like this. But, 
there is definitely a problem here and in my 
opinion the long debate which we have had 
on this subject has pointed it out. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge and remind 
my fellow colleagues on the majority side 
that the tables can always turn but I hope 
they will not turn. However, I think it would 
be a good idea to set a constructive prece- 
dent now. I urge the adoption of the Thomp- 
son amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. LOWEN- 
STEIN). 

(Mr. LOWENSTEIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

{Mr. LOWENSTEIN addressed the Commit- 
tee. His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 

The CHARMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL). 

(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment without amend- 
ment. The minority staffing provisions of the 
bill be stricter in order that the spirit of the 
new rule cannot be violated. I assure the 
members of the Rules Committee which re- 
ported this bill that I appreciate their work 
on this aspect, but I and several of my col- 
leagues of both parties have discovered a 
loophole in the proposed rules which we 
believe must be plugged. 

The minority party has been severely 
hampered in past years, particularly with the 
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increase in the workload and the complexity 
of our problems, because of inadequate staff 
on the committees. As a group of distin- 
guished political scientists has said: 

“To deny the Minority in Congress access 
to adequate representation on Committee 
staff eliminates the opportunity for a mi- 
nority to act responsibly after a careful ex- 
amination of the problems under consider- 
ation.” 

The minority party has been forced to act 
with a lack of adequate data and evaluation 
in several subject areas, and has, as a result, 
often been unable to offer complete and 
complex alternatives to legislation. 

The members of the Rules Committee have 
evidently seen the need for an active and 
competent loyal opposition in order to im- 
prove our alternatives, and they have seen 
fit to take a step in the direction of solving 
the problem in the current bill. As the chair- 
man of a Republican conference subcom- 
mittee which studied the problem of minor- 
ity staffing, I have become quite well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and I and several 
of my colleagues, particularly my fellow Re- 
publican Mr. CLEVELAND and two of our 
Democrat counterparts, Mr. THOMPSON and 
Mr. WaGcONNER have discovered some cracks 
in the wall, and we are working to fill them 
with this amendment. 

Though it is true that there are no mi- 
nority staffing problems on many commit- 
tees, there are some which have proved un- 
acceptable. Specifically, the problem is that 
the staff hired by the minority is subject to 
the veto of the entire committee, which 
gives the majority party the power to deny 
competent personne] to the minority. This 
flaw is unacceptable, as, I am sure, the ma- 
jority party would agree if the minority 
were to have a veto over its staff. I would 
hasten to add that the present majority 
party may not always enjoy such status. 

Our amendment provides for the separate 
hiring by either party of the allotted num- 
ber of staff personnel. Neither party will have 
a say in whom the other shall appoint to 
its professional or clerical positions. This 
provision would be extremely helpful in the 
minority’s attempt at fulfilling the role of a 
loyal opposition, thereby contributing to the 
upgrading of the legislation which would 
result from an improved and more dynamic 
adversary system. 

This change is relatively minor, particu- 
larly in view of the enormous benefits which 
would accrue. The current situation, in 
which the majority has a veto power, dis- 
tresses me, and I ask your support in chang- 
ing the bill to permit the minority sole hir- 
ing and firing power over the minority staff. 
This amendment stems from a bipartisan 
effort and is supported by a broad 
of the Members. I ask you to join us in this 
effort. 

The CHARMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Foun- 
TAIN). 

Mr. Fountain. I rise in opposition to both 
the Thompson and Dingell amendments. I 
think this idea of allocating at least one- 
third of the staff of each committee to the 
minority is a dangerous precedent, regardless 
of which party might now or hereafter be 
in control of the Congress or either of its 
branches. 

If there are committees where the minor- 
ity is inadequately staffed to assist it in car- 
rying out its responsibilities to the people, 
then we should do something about the situ- 
ation on those particular committees. But 
let us not saddle all of the legislative com- 
mittees in the Congress with two separate 
and distinct staffs. Where any minority, 
whether they be representatives of a political 
party or within a political party, needs staff 
help to enable them to get their job done, 
they should have it, and on the vast majority 
of the committees in the Congress, I am told 
that they do have it. 
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I happen to have the privilege and respon- 
sibility of chairing an investigative subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. Fortunately, under present cir- 
cumstances, with the splendid minority 
membership we have on that subcommittee, 
I would have no fears of their unwise use 
of any additional staff they may need. We 
have wonderful cooperation on that commit- 
tee, and a nonpartisan experienced profes- 
sional staff. The gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey (Mrs. Dwyer) is the ranking minority 
member of our subcommittee and of the full 
Committee on Government Operations. We 
also have among the minority the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brown) and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. VANDER JAGT). They are 
not only among our most able and competent 
members, but they have been nonpartisan 
in their labors. Ours has been a nonpartisan 
committee. 

It has not mattered which administration 
has been in power. We have endeavored to 
exercise our surveillance responsibilities over 
the agencies under our jurisdiction without 
regard to the political affiliation of their 
heads, or of the party in power. I think this 
has been substantially true with every other 
subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Let me emphasize—ours is an investiga- 
tive committee which requires experienced 
nonpartisan professional people whose con- 
cern is objectivity and whose dedication is to 
honest and efficient government service. Our 
investigations are the responsibility of the 
majority of the members of that committee, 
and especially the members of the majority 
political party. For one subcommittee or a 
committee to have two separate investiga- 
tive staffs which may feel obligated to op- 
pose or check on each other and make sep- 
arate investigations could result in an ex- 
tremely costly and unwieldly situation. 

Whether the professional staff members 
be Republicans or Democrats, no committee 
can do an adequate job unless the members 
of a staff work together. This has been the 
case on our subcommittee and the staff 
have been accessible to all members of the 
subcommittee—Democrats and Republicans 
alike. In addition, there is the minority staff 
which has limited responsibilities—primar- 
ily to assist the minority members, And if 
a particular committee has not provided 
adequate staff for the minority for that pur- 
pose then we should do something about that 
particular situation. 

On the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, for example, I feel sure that the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, Hotrrrecp), who 
will be permanent chairman of that commit- 
tee during the next Congress, if our party is 
still in power—and other members of the 
majority party, will cooperate with the mi- 
nority members to the end that they have 
adequate staffs. The distinguished minority 
leader of our committee, the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. Dwyer) will have no 
problem in this respect. I am sure she would 
treat us the same way. The House Adminis- 
tration Committee has helped this situation 
and will, I am sure, continue to do so where 
there are justified complaints. If inequities 
exist and are not corrected by the committee 
themselves, then the House can act. 

I am satisfied that no member of the 
minority of the subcommittee which I hap- 
pen to chair, will contend that he or she has 
not had full access to the professional staff 
of our subcommittee in addition to their own 
minority staff, and all of the records and facts 
uncovered by the full committee staff. While 
we have had wonderful relations with the 
splendid members of the minority party now 
serving on the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I am fearful that an increase in per- 
sonnel in excess of the actual needs of a 
minority of whichever party, regardless of 
which political party may be in control of 
the Congress, could well lead to a lot of un- 
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necessary trouble, confusion, and even em- 
barrassment to the minority members, as 
well as to the Full Committee. You see the 
majority members have no special staff. The 
staff are actually supervised by committee 
chairmen on behalf of the full committees, 
So in a way, the minority already have an 
advantage over the other members. 

I think all of us who have had chairman- 
ship responsibilities on investigative com- 
mittees, can well appreciate the inherent 
dangers of opening the door of opportunity 
to partisanship among staff members. It took 
us on the Government Operative Committee 
years to get this kind of staff. They are hard 
to keep. They are dedicated to the Congress 
and to the members of the committees on 
which they serve. I can not speak as strongly 
about legislative committees as I can about 
the Investigative Committee on Government 
Operations; but on that committee, I am 
satisfied there should be—in fact effective 
action requires—cooperative understanding 
not just among all committee members, but 
between the staff seeing the full committee 
and the limited staff selected to serve just 
the minority. It is an erroneous impression 
to conclude that because one political party 
is in power, the staff selected by the majority 
party serves only the majority. They serve 
all of the members, while those selected 
primarily to assist the minority serve the 
minority. That is as it should be. 

Let me emphasize again that I strongly 
support an adequate staff primarily for the 
minority members on a committee to assist 
them in research, in the preparation of their 
own views, and so forth, but not the right to 
“at least a third” of the entire staff on a 
committee or such a large staff that it could 
well become a stumbling block to the efficient 
and effective assumption by the full com- 
mittee or subcommittee of their responsi- 
bilities to both the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Again, if there are inequities or injustices, 
let us eliminate them. If the full committees 
do not do it, let us do it here in the House, 
but let us not saddle all the committees of 
the Congress, and this Congress with a new 
staff quota system which we may live to re- 
gret. The rules we are about to adopt may 
well be the rules of this House for many years 
to come. Let us be careful not to adopt an 
expensive and unworkable patronage staffing 
system. We have already had enough un- 
happy experiences with some of the anti- 
quated rules we now have. 

Although all of us are elected to the Con- 
gress as members of a particular political 
party, once we get here and are assigned to 
committees, as members of those committees, 
we have a responsibility to the entire Con- 
gress and to all of the American people. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to vote 
against these amendments and wherever 
there are inequities, let us deal with them 
individually, without imposing upon every 
committee an expensive and rigid staffing 
system which is neither wise nor necessary. 

(Mr. FOUNTAIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

The CHARMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, during 
yesterday afternoon, and also today, we have 
heard a great deal of debate and discussion 
about a particular amendment. It seems that 
we have gone down the road quite a distance, 
and we are only on page 23. 

If we are interested in really reforming and 
improving the operation of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government we should 
get on with the business, because if we be- 
come bogged down with every amendment 
like we are today we undoubtedly will take 
the rest of the year just trying to unravel 
what we are entangling so quickly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia yielded his time to Mr. BOLLING), 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr, BOLLING). 

Mr. BoLLING. Mr, Chairman, the subcom- 
mittee that dealt with this matter for 15 
months anticipated this debate, and it has 
heard nothing new, and there have been no 
surprises. We heard all of the same things 
said, almost, either in the open hearings or 
in statements presented to us in public and 
private and other fashion. 

It is very clear that there is a very con- 
siderable division in the House, and an 
honest division, as to the way in which we 
should staff our committees. 

Now, it is important to clarify a few things. 
Iam sure more by accident than otherwise, 
a Member or two misrepresented the final 
report of the Joint Committee on Organiza- 
tion. The Joint Committee on Organization 
consistently held to the view which is ex- 
pressed in its final report on page 22: 

“In seeking to provide protection for the 
minority, it would be an error to divide the 
entire staff of each committee along partisan 
lines, or to require a staff allocation for the 
minority proportionate to its representation 
on the committee...” 

The evidence, the testimony of those who 
have studied this the longest, and who are 
completely objective in their approach in 
that they are outside the institution, is that 
it is a mistake to go to a partisan staff. 

It is a mistake in two ways. 

First, it tends to exacerbate the natural 
divisions that exist in a basically two-party 
legislative body. 

Curiously enough, to all of us who are 
partisan, the fact of the matter is that the 
public interest is not necessarily the sum of 
the reconciliation of the differences between 
the two parties. It may be something less— 
it may be something more. 

But those of us on the subcommittee and 
the full committee recognize the validity of 
the point made, that the minority should be 
“protected,” 

It is ridiculous to talk of a committee staff 
as the only resources available to the major- 
ity or the minority. We all know that we 
have all kinds of resources other than those 
that reside here on the Hill. I, for example, 
can call on any economist in the United 
States, because I have been for 20 years a 
member of the Joint Economic Committee, 
and he will be delighted even to come to 
Washington to discuss a serious problem. 

I have had that experience recently as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee, I took a trip last fall 
to look at regional planning and housing. 
The best qualified staff member of the joint 
committee available to me was a Republican. 
We had a fine trip and we made a useful 
report. 

I think we have lost our approach. As soon 
as you provide one-third for the minority, 
then you inevitably respond with two-thirds 
to the majority. This particular amendment 
goes to a particular kind of staffing. It is the 
kind of staffing that is taken care of not by 
law but by resolution, which is then imple- 
mented through a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. It is the special 
staff over and above the standard staff, and it 
is clear that the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration in a flexible fashion is taking 
care of the problem. 

On the permanent staff the committee has 
a proposition which has the virtues of pro- 
tecting the minority and yet leaves in the 
hands of the majority, which is responsible 
for the organization of the Congress and the 
organization of the committee, the final say. 

In that language it is absolutely clear to 
any fairminded person that the standing 
regular professional staff of six shall include 
the minority chosen members. The only re- 
servation is that they perform on good be- 
havior—not only a policy question—but that 
they be people of good character and of 
proven qualifications. 
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This was the conclusion that was arrived 
at unanimously by the only group of people 
who heard any Member of the Congress who 
desired to be heard. We had open hearings 
and not as many showed up there as we had 
hoped—any more than there as many people 
on this floor as we had hoped. 

It was a unanimous decision on a bipar- 
tisan basis. We are completely convinced that 
we came to a solution, as proposed by the 
Joint Committee on Organization, which will 
best serve the Congress and the Nation. 

The CHamman. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON). 

The amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHamman. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

The question was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Stsk) there were—ayes 78, 
noes 53. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr, THOMPSON of New 
Jersey and Mr. SISK. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were ayes 105, 
noes 63. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I herewith 
call to the attention of my colleagues and 
others a dissertation on minroity staffing au- 
thored by a distinguished Member of Con- 
gress Mr. JAMES CLEVELAND of New Hamp- 
shire, with discussion on congressional re- 
form. They are pertinent and yaluable for 
all who are interested in a more effective 
Congress. 


[From “We Propose: A Modern Congress’’] 
THE NEED FOR INCREASED MINORITY STAFFING 
(By James C. CLEVELAND, M.C.) * 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The adequacy of congressional staffing in a 
broader sense involves the continuing efficacy 
of Congress vis-à-vis the President. the sur- 
vival of representative government is directly 
at stake. 


In many areas of the world during recent 
years, we have witnessed a decline in the 
power of established parliaments and a shift 
of that power to the executive. The sub- 
ordination of the power of newly established 
parliaments to the executive in the emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia underscores that 
trend. One of the most notorious instances 
of a decline in the power of an established 
parliament occurred recently in France, where 
the French people, with apparent willing- 
ness, accepted the transfer of important pow- 
ers from the legislature to the executive. 

It should be pointed out to those who can 
watch a drift away from representative gov- 
ernment with equanimity, that it was such 
a trend which paved the way for the ascend- 
ency of Hitler. Lack of representative gov- 
ernment is also a characteristic of the 
Communist-dominated countries of today. 

The need for establishing new rules in 
Congress to insure the minority party an 


*Mr. Cleveland represents the 2nd Con- 
gressional District of New Hampshire. Be- 
fore his election to Congress in 1962, he 
served 12 years in the New Hampshire State 
Senate where he was a Majority Floor Leader 
for four years, Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and, at various times, a member 
of eight additional committees. In Congress 
he is a member of the House Public Works 
Committee and was recently named to the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress succeeding former Rep. Griffin, now 
a U.S. Senator. Mr. Cleveland's wife, Hilary, 
teaches Government and History at Colby 
Junior College for Women in New London, 
N.H., the Cleveland’s home. 
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adequate supply of professional staff on 
committees is of overriding importance. It 
must be met promptly if Congress is to ful- 
fill its constitutionally assigned functions 
as a co-equal branch of government. 

This is a problem that has engaged and 
troubled many minds, inside Congress and 
out, in partisan and nonpartisan context, for 
many years. The work of this chapter is 
founded on much preceding labor by many 
hands as well as on my own experience and 
observations 

While it would be impossible for me to 
acknowledge everyone who has contributed 
to the development of this issue, I do wish 
particularly to acknowledge the work of the 
Honorable Fred Schwengel of Iowa, who was 
Chairman of the old House Republican Con- 
ference Subcommittee on Increased Minor- 
ity Staffing, the predecessor to the present 
Task Force. I also wish to acknowledge the 
invaluable work of Miss Mary McInnis, staff 
assistant to the present Task Force. 

The serious threat to an effective Congress, 
and therefore to representative government 
itself, which is posed by the lack of adequate 
staff for the minority has not been fully 
understood, even by some members of the 
minority. Interest and concern is growing, 
however, and the time is not far off when, I 
believe, the majority of both parties in Con- 
gress will realize what adequate minority 
staffing would really mean for them in terms 
of increasing their effectiveness—and that 
of representative government. 

One of the best statements of the issue 
was published on March 15, 1963, by the 
Schwengel Subcommittee and signed by the 
following political scientists: Dr. Robert J. 
Huckshorn, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. Howard 
Penniman, Chairman, Department of Gov- 
ernment, Georgetown University; Dr. Frank- 
lin Burdette, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. 
Brownlee S. Corrin, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Dr. George Carey, George- 
town University; and Dr. Russell Ross, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. I quote it here in full: 

“POLITICAL SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT ON 
MINORITY STAFFING 

“The committee staff function at the con- 
gressional level is not being fulfilled. And a 
failure to do so is not only unfair, but it 
is a threat to the tradition of representative 
government. Responsibility for this condi- 
tion falls upon the Democratic Party leader- 
ship in Congress. 

“To deny the Minority in Congress access 
to adequate representation on Committee 
staffs eliminates the opportunity for a 
minority to act responsibly after a careful 
examination of the problems under con- 
sideration. Congressmen in this difficult 
and complex period of our history, requires 
access to data and evaluation in those sub- 
ject areas to which they are given responsi- 
bility as Committee members. It is obvious 
that this work cannot be placed regularly 
with their own office staffs, which have 
functions very different from those of a 
Commumittee. It is obvious, in light of policy 
formulation patterns at all levels of govern- 
ment, that the adversarial technique of law 
and politics in this country requires a per- 
sonal relationship in which a congressman 
can develop confidence with the professional 
staff members. This is why, of course, the 
President has a high degree of control over 
his White House staff, as well as at many 
policy-making levels in the Executive 
Departments. 

“Some have argued that an increase in 
minority staffing of congressional committees 
would jeopardize the recent ‘professionaliza- 
tion’ of these staffs. We do not believe that 
this is true. There is no reason why such 
‘professionalization’ cannot take place in a 
bipartisan framework. What is needed are 
professional staff members separately respon- 
sible to the majority and the minority. The 
demand that a substantially larger portion of 
the professional staff be responsible to the 
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minority members is wholly reasonable and 
within the best democratic traditions. 

“Congressional committee staff members 
are not intended to serve the same function 
as staff members in the Legislative Reference 
Service. Nor should they. The Committee 
staff must possess high levels of competence. 
It is equally important, however, that there 
exists mutual confidence between the con- 
gressmen and the staff members. This con- 
fidence is not possible when a minority party, 
be it Democrat or Republican (and there is 
always the possibility of reversal of role), 
does not have access to adequate and quali- 
fied professional staff members of its own 
selection. 

“The existing position is more than unfor- 
tunate; it is a subtle denial of freedom of 
effective speech, of which Congress as a body 
purports to be justly proud. It hinders rea- 
soned debate that alone can lead to just 
solution of legislative problems. It prevents 
the minority from carrying out its major 
democratic function of knowledgeable criti- 
cism. 

“The country cannot afford gamesmanship 
or petty, cheap politics at the congressional 
level. Yet, we are witnessing an outstanding 
example of partisan pettiness in the denial 
to the minority in Congress the right to exer- 
cise its legislative function by refusing to 
grant it necessary staff support.” 

The issue has also engaged the earnest 
attention of thoughtful members of the pre- 
sent majority party. In his testimony before 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, Rep. John S. Monagan (D., Conn.), 
stated: 

“The capacity of the minority to examine 
and criticize should not be abridged, but 
should be preserved as a basic strength of 
our system.” 1 

In the course of these same hearings, Rep. 
David S. King (D., Utah), expanded this 
line of thought: “. . . a formula must be 
found for balancing the personnel of the 
committee staffs more equitably between the 
majority and minority parties. ...In my 
opinion, the balance of personnel between 
the two parties on the committee staffs 
should more nearly approximate the division 
of party strength in the House itself... .”2 

One more quotation will help set forth the 
urgency of the issue, Dr. James A. Robinson, 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Ohio, writes: 

“It is not fairness, however, that consti- 
tutes the most compelling argument for pro- 
viding minorities with a staff almost equal 
in number with that of the majority. The 
best argument is that the improved per- 
formance of the minority members helps to 
strengthen the legislative way of life. If the 
majority party becomes increasingly aligned 
with the executive branch ... then we must 
look to the minority to check the majority 
and in so doing to provide the necessary 
counterbalance to executive power. Hence, 
generous allocations of minority staffing are 
essential to the normative theory of Con- 
gress.” 3 

The present situation is deplorable. Al- 
though precise figures on majority-minority 
divisions among committee staffs in the 
House have proven impossible to obtain, re- 
search into committee payrolls, conducted 
both by the old Schwengel Subcommittee 
and my own Task Force, establish a general 
ratio of about 10 to 1 in favor of the ma- 
jority. 

Some committees—e.g., Armed Services, 
House Administration, and the Un-American 
Activities Committee—list no personnel as 
responsible to the minority. 

One rough measure of the discrepancy in 
staffing is that counsel assigned to the mi- 
nority often do not receive as much pay as 
majority counsel. Naturally, this creates dif- 
ficult recruitment problems for the minority. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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There has never been any suggestion that 
minority members of Congress should be paid 
less than Congressmen belonging to the ma- 
jority party, and the principle is precisely 
the same in the case of staff. It makes no 
more sense to pay minority staff personnel 
less for equal work than majority staffers 
than it would to pay less to minority Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

In fairness, however, it must be conceded 
that minority leaders on committees do not 
aways press as hard as they should to obtain 
salary equity for minority counsel. This con- 
dition, however, merely reinforces the need 
to establish the equal pay principle by legis- 
lation. 

Even in the cases of committees which do 
list staff members as assigned specifically to 
assist the minority, those employees are ulti- 
mately responsible to the committee chair- 
man, who is always a member of the majority 
party. By that I mean that they cannot be 
hired without the chairman’s approval; their 
salaries are subject to the approval of the 
majority, and often their physical location is 
determined by the majority. Thus, nowhere 
in the House does the minority party have 
guaranteed to it an unobstructed conduit to 
information vital to the success of its adver- 
sary role under our two-party system. 

We Republicans, currently in the minority, 
are often accused of mere obstructionism 
and are charged with failure to come up with 
constructive alternatives, Under the extreme- 
ly hampering conditions in which we must 
operate, it is remarkable that we have done 
as well as we have. When the majority party 
not only controls all committee personnel 
but, as is the case at present, has exclusive 
access to the vast resources of advice, infor- 
mation, and power in all the federal agen- 
cies, the minority party is at a terrible dis- 
advantage. This is very bad for representative 
government, because it chokes off responsi- 
ble criticism and seriously cramps the ca- 
pacity of the public to find out what is 
going on so it can form independent judg- 
ments. The ability to reach sound policy 
decisions for the nation, both in foreign and 
domestic affairs, is critically hobbled in these 
circumstances. 

In spite of its handicaps, the Republican 
Party is doing a creditable job in its present 
minority status in the House. This is re- 
flected in the increase in the number of 
Minority Views and Supplemental Views by 
Republicans appearing in committee reports 
on various bills. These minority views per- 
form a vital function under the adversary 
system and represent a valuable distillation 
of opposition views. Often they form the 
basis of future legislation or corrections to 
existing programs, 

In my own Committee on Public Works, I 
use this vehicle quite frequently even when 
I am in accord with the general purposes of 
the particular legislation. They are the best 
means of establishing for the permanent rec- 
ord an assessment of flaws in generally ac- 
ceptable legislation and, of course, they serve 
to expound detailed arguments in opposi- 
tion to legislation deemed unacceptable. 

They can be used quite dramatically to 
capture attention for minority positions that 
otherwise tend to be overlooked by the news 
media, which tend to concentrate on the ac- 
tivities of the majority party. I put into 
verse my supplemental views opposing the 
legislation authorizing an official mansion 
for the Vice-President.‘ This poetic device 
had never been used before in an official con- 
gressional report on a bill and that fact was 
what got the most attention. At the same 
time, however, my reasons for opposing the 
bill also received wide publicity that we 
couldn’t afford it at this time and that it 
was singularly inappropriate to build a 

luxurious mansion for the Vice-President 
while the country was at war and our sery- 
icemen are badly housed in many parts of 
the country. After the bill was approved, the 
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President ordered an indefinite halt to the 
project, using much the same reasoning. 

Minority views have frequently influenced 
the course of legislation. Notable examples 
include the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, which was almost completely 
rewritten on the basis of Republican pro- 
posals before it was passed; the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; and Medicare, among many oth- 
ers. Minority views on the anti-poverty pro- 
gram and the Participation Sales Act have 
had great impact in the country and will 
almost certainly lead to future reforms, if 
not in this Congress, then hopefully in the 
next. 


The Legislative Reorganization Act 


The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
streamlined committee jurisdictions and re- 
duced the number of standing committees 
of the House from 48 to 19. As a result of the 
Act, provisions for more uniform procedure 
were written into the standing Rules of the 
House, including the provision that each 
committee, other than the Committee on Ap- 
propriations “is authorized to appoint by 
majority vote of the committee not more 
than four professional staff members on a 
permanent basis without regard to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of fitness 
to perform the duties of the office.” 

Rule XI further provides that: 

“Professional staff members shall not en- 
gage in any work other than committee busi- 
ness and no other duties may be assigned to 
them.” 

In actual practice, both the spirit and let- 
ter of the law have been violated. (One of 
the most flagrant examples of such a viola- 
tion occurred in my own Committee on 
Public Works when it was under control of 
the previous chairman, former Representa- 
tive Charles Buckley of New York. We dis- 
covered that the committee payroll contain- 
ed the names of nine persons who were never 
known to have done any work for the com- 
mittee or had never even been seen in Wash- 
ington. They were assigned to work for the 
chairman in his own Co: onal District 
in the Bronx. I condemned the situation 
publicly and this exposé perhaps was a con- 
tribution to the chairman's defeat in a party 

ary. With this defeat, the problem 
ended. Under its new administration the 
Public Works Committee is operating fairly 
once again and is one of the committees 
which gives reasonable, though not ade- 
quate, consideration to the minority mem- 
bership in the matter of staff. Eight employ- 
ees are assigned to the minority out of a 
staff of around 40. However the chairman 
insists upon paying minority staff members 
substantially less than majority personnel 
performing similar duties.) 

I question the wisdom of ever incorporat- 
ing into the standing rules governing any 
legislative body such specific language as 
that contained in Rule XI, which, to repeat, 
provides that each committee may appoint 
“not more than four professional staff mem- 
bers.” Twenty years ago the authors of the 
Reorganization Act could not even foresee 
the need for a standing committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics (which was added in 
1958. Today this committee, which must 
oversee one of the largest Government agen- 
cies, the National Aeronautics and Ad- 
ministration, with an annual budget totaling 
over $5 billion, operates with one of the 
smallest staffs in the House, Other commit- 
tees have augmented their staffs through 
extra authorizations by the House Adminis- 
tration Committee for “investigative” or ad- 
ditional professional personnel. The Science 
and Astronautics Committee, however, con- 
tinues to function with only four profes- 
sional staff employees. In the words of one 
of the Committee's members: 

“Anyone who has served on this committee 
and participated in the markup of the NASA 
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authorization bill knows that, while the de- 
sire is there and the intentions good, there 
are instances when many members must in- 
evitably conclude on a given item that they 
just don’t know with assurance whether or 
not it is reasonable.’ 

But this is not the whole story. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was carefully ex- 
empted from any ceiling on the hiring of 
employees; yet some of its members suffer 
from a shortage of expert assistance! The 
entire federal budget, program by program 
and agency by agency, goes through this 
committee—which assigns only one profes- 
sional staff person to each of its subcommit- 
tees with the exception of the Subcommittee 
on Defense and Independent Offices. 

“How does a member know that the post 
Office needs so many trucks, or so many mail- 
bags? How does a member know that a Coast 
Guard station is obsolete and should be dis- 
continued? We have in the past had to use 
our common sense and rely on the people 
who have made a request. But if someone 
were to come to them and say: ‘Do you know, 
or does the committee know, this or that for 
a fact?’ the only honest answer we can give 
is, “Well, this is how the executive branch 
justified their request.’ ” 7 

Without competent and adequate commit- 
tee staffing, Congress is at a distinct dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis the executive branch. 
Without such staff assistance, the over- 
whelming task of checking on the operation 
of government becomes impossible. And 
without checking the myriad details, Con- 
gress can only pay lip service to its consti- 
tutional duty of control over government 
expenditures. 

By law, each of the standing committees is 
required to report the names, positions and 
salaries of all of its employees every six 
months. These lists are duly printed in the 
Congressional Record, Simple enough? Try 
ferreting out the physical location of all of 
these people! 

“The student of committees,” wrote for- 
mer British M.P. Kenneth Wheare, “has to 
make a choice. Either he can try to hack his 
way through the jungle on foot, or he can try 
to get a bird's eye view of the terrain from 
the air. If he chooses the first alternative, 
the most he can hope for is to clear a por- 
tion of his territory; if he chooses the sec- 
ond, the most he can hope for is to produce 
a rough sketch-map of the whole area.”* 
How true this is. Our Task Force has tried 
both approaches. 

The push for reform of the minority staff- 
ing question is, and has been, hampered by 
two major underlying fundamental condi- 
tions, which must be reported. 

First, there is an absence of any consensus 
among the members of either party as to the 
proper role of Congress in the 1960’s. Should 
Congress concede its loss of initiative in 
policy-making and bill-drafting to the exec- 
utive and become more of an agency for 
oversight of the administration? Or should 
Congress attempt to regain some of its ini- 
tiative in the legislative process and be con- 
tent with a general overseeing function? The 
question does not have to be answered to 
bolster the case for increaesd committee 
staffing, because either direction calls for 
expert assistance and independent sources of 
information to serve Congress. (Clearly, a na- 
tional debate over the role of Congress in the 
twentieth century is in order. The Adminis- 
tration, the academic community, the press, 
and interested citizens throughout the 
country should join. This book is an at- 
tempt by House Republicans to get the dia- 
logue moving in a meaningful and construc- 
tive manner.) 

The second condition we found in the 
committee staffing situation is the prevalent 
abuse of committee staff people by individ- 
ual members of both parties. To reiterate the 
injunction of Standing Rule XI: 

“Professional staff members shall not en- 
gage in any work other than committee busi- 
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ness and no other duties may be assigned to 
them.” 

Candor compels me to admit this rule is 
sometimes violated. Professional staff em- 
ployees are sometimes commandeered to 
write speeches or do other chores for in- 
dividual Members that are not directly con- 
nected with the business of the committee, 
to handle constituent mail on matters of no 
relevance to the committee, and even to 
engage in activities directly concerned with 
the re-election of a Member. We turned up 
a distressing number of instances in which 
committee employees were physically quar- 
tered, not in the committee staff room, but 
in the personal offices of committee mem- 
bers. (Part of this situation is undoubtedly 
due to space limitations, however. A staffer 
may be assigned to a Member's personal of- 
fice in some instances because there is sim- 
ply not room for him in the limited commit- 
tee quarters. Another reason may be that, 
because of his committee responsibilities, the 
individual Member may wish to have his 
staff adviser readily accessible. This would 
be particularly true where the Congress- 
man's office was located inconveniently far 
from the committee offices.) 

There is also the fact that Members of 
the minority party have failed to prosecute 
actively the case for increased staffing. In an 
extensive survey of Republican Members' at- 
titudes with respect to the work and staffing 
of their committees, we found roughly two- 
thirds dissatisfied with the performance of 
their committee in the exercise of oversight 
of the Administration. Yet, we are able to 
document a grand total of only eleven in- 
stances in which minority Members were 
denied requests for additional committee 
staff help! (One reason, undoubtedly, is that 
minority Members know from painful ex- 
perience that it is pointless to make such 
requests because they have invariably been 
turned down.) This does not, of course, ne- 
gate the case for better staffing for the mi- 
nority; it does point up the educational job 
we have to do on our own side of the aisle 
as well as generally. 


It is hoped that this chapter will form 
part of this educational process. 


THE ADVERSARY SYSTEM 


This writer, in common with most respon- 
sible political observers, believes firmly in the 
two-party system. The system has evolved 
naturally from the early days of our Repub- 
lic as the best means for organizing dis- 
agreement in a diverse society, 


The importance of the two-party system 
goes, indeed, far deeper than simply the “firm 
belief” of this author or of any other observer. 
The two-party system is the vital ingredient 
that has made possible the success of our 
government. Throughout our history, the 
interplay between two broadly based, widely 
inclusive national political parties has en- 
abled the country to overcome, in large meas- 
ure, those regional differences and conflicts 
between social and economic interests that, 
in many other democracies, result in the 
formation of numerous, specialized parties, 
none able to speak for the whole nation, or 
worse, to dictatorship. 

The capacity of our two-party system to 
resist the divisive formation of effective third 
parties has been the salvation of America. 
Freed from ‘the worst excesses of enervating 
factionalism, our country has been able to 
develop in freedom her enormous natural re- 
sources and to achieve fulfillment, in great 
measure, of the individual rights guaranteed 
by our Constitution. That document alone 
could not have provided this result without 
the proper instruments to carry in into effect. 
The impotence of mere documents is nowhere 
better to be seen, for example, than in the 
Soviet Union, where maximum tyranny 
reigns under the ægis of one of the world’s 
most liberal written constitution. In our 
case, the most effective political instrument 
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for the fulfillment of our Constitution’s 
promise is the two-party system. 

The evolution of the system followed log- 
ically from our Anglo-Saxon tradition of jur- 
isprudence, which is the root of all American 
legal institutions. 

It is based on the adversary system. The 
right to counsel and the right to be judged 
on the facts pertaining to the issue are rights 
that are stamped indelibly on the minds and 
hearts of the American people. Through the 
adversary system we get more information 
on which to base our judgments. Under ideal 
conditions, each side has complete freedom 
to develop relevant information and present 
its arguments, The end result is the produc- 
tion of the greatest possible amount of in- 
formation, and therefore, the greatest pos- 
sible understanding for those who must ren- 
der decisions. 

Much the same adversary technique is seen 
in business competition as well. Competition 
in business leads to better products at lower 
costs and to improved public understanding 
of the products themselves as well as the 
nature of business. Competition is the eco- 
nomic strength of the nation, and in the 
marketplace of ideas the principle is of equal 
importance. 

This tradition is as applicable to a legis- 
lative body as it is to a court of law. Under 
free government, each party is permitted to 
present its views fully. Most important, the 
system protects the rights of minorities while 
allowing the will of the majority to prevail. 

The success of the adversary system de- 
pends on the quality of the debate. To as- 
sure the highest possible quality, each side 
must have equal opportunity to marshal 
evidence in support of its positions, In a 
legislative body, it is just as essential that 
the minority party have sufficient staff assist- 
ance as it is for either party in a court of 
law to have proper counsel. 

The present situation in Congress, as the 
staffing ratio proves, is deplorable with re- 
spect to counsel for the minority. When both 
Senate and House and the Presidency are 
controlled by the same party, the situation 
is at the point of maximum danger to repre- 
sentative government, When the minority in 
Congress is reduced to capitalizing on such 
mistakes as are made by the Administration 
(if it can find out about them), effective op- 
position (if there is any) must come from 
the ranks of the majority party itself. This 
is the present trend and it is a very unrelia- 
ble state of affairs. The business of the Re- 
public demands that the effective expression 
of minority views not be allowed to rest on 
the capricious, internal strains within the 
party that is charged with the responsibility 
of governing. 

In this connection, I wish to mention a 
Republican-sponsored proposal to give to the 
minority party control of an investigative 
committee of the House whenever the ma- 
jority party controls both houses of Congress 
and the executive branch. Sponsors of the 
bill are headed by Minority Leader Gerald 
Ford of Michigan, and include Congressman 
Robert H. Michel of Illinois, whose chapter 
in this book is devoted solely to a detailed 
explanation of the proposal. 

Here I merely want to point out that the 
adoption of the Republican proposal would 
ease considerably some of the problems of a 
minority party seeking to fulfill its functions 
under the present state of affairs. It would 
help insure against whitewashes of wrong- 
doing and gross errors on the part of govern- 
ment officials. 

While outsiders and members of the ma- 
jority party may be forgiven a feeling of sus- 
picion at Republican motives in making the 
proposal, in refutation of these I point out 
that there is good Republican precedent for 
the idea. 

In 1923, when both the executive branch 
and both houses of Congress were controlled 
by the Republican Party, rumors of impro- 
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prieties surrounding the leasing of the Tea- 
pot Dome oil reserve whirled through the 
Capital. As they grew to a point requiring 
formal investigation, Republicans prevailed 
upon Democratic Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana to take charge of the investiga- 
tion. This is a dramatic example of a case 
in which Republicans gave to the Democrats 
control of an investigation into a major 
scandal involving high-ranking members of 
a Republican Administration. The results 
were salutary and of great benefit to the 
whole country. There should be formal pro- 
visions enacted so that this would always 
be the case. 

(It should also be noted that the British 
House of Commons has a Committee of Pub- 
lic Accounts whose chairman is by tradition 
a leading member of the Opposition, usually 
a person who has been Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury. The committee is charged 
with responsibility for insuring that all pub- 
lic money is spent in the manner intended 
by Parliament. It promotes economy and 
efficiency and helps to maintain high stand- 
ards of morality in all public financial mat- 
ters.) 

In this day and age, more is expected of a 
minority party than mere criticism, a polit- 
ical platform, and legislative debate. A re- 
sponsible party must be one in which people 
have confidence and one to which they will 
entrust their destiny. It must be prepared 
to present, in reasonable detail, at least some 
practical alternatives to the hundreds and 
hundreds of complicated and technical is- 
sues confronting the country. Offering mean- 
ingful alternatives is no simple task. The 
development of such alternatives requires the 
services of specialists and technicians, men 
and women who have devoted their lives to 
concentrated study of a particular problem. 

By the very nature of a Congressman’s job, 
it is very difficult for most Members to be- 
come as expert as the problems require. They 
must be concerned with too wide a range 
of subjects to permit specialization, Many 
Members of Congress face still another prob- 
lem. Most Congressmen feel that they simply 
do not have the time to study all legislative 
matters and administrative policies. Just to 
keep up with individual problems of constit- 
uents is a hugh task. Consider the following 
examples: A shortage of heating coal, fraud 
by mail, eligibility for a pension, the impact 
of a new law, a missing person, a family 
tragedy, a suspected crime, a missing pension 
check, harsh treatment at the hands of a 
government agency, the need for a job, a 
visa, citizenship for a relative or friend, the 
impact of a drought, a rate increase, a public 
transportation problem, a tariff ruling, in- 
formations concerning the workings of an 
obscure government agency, a man’s draft 
status, taxes, naming a mountain, a hardship 
discharge, a promotion, a pay increase—the 
list is endless. 

Besides answering a large volume of mail, 
greeting constituents visiting the Capitol, 
attending to the needs of their districts 
and their party obligations, Congressmen are 
called upon to exercise leadership and con- 
cern in almost every matter involving the 
federal government. Although some of these 
areas are beyond the immediate control of 
Congress, a Congressman frequently must act 
to rally public opinion or file strong pro- 
tests on behalf of his constituency. He has 
an important role in reminding the often 
smugly insulated federal agencies that they 
are meant to be the servants and not the 
masters of the people. 

Congressmen have personal staffs to help 
with some of their tasks, but some responsi- 
bilities cannot be delegated. Some commen- 
tators have suggested that it would be help- 
ful to the legislative process to remove cer- 
tain of these tasks from the Congressman’s 
workload by establishing an Ombudsman- 
type office. This writer is strongly opposed to 
any such proposal. Dealing with constituent 
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and district problems is the raw material of 
the legislative process. The Congressman, 
through the power conferred by his constitu- 
ent's vote and acting, in a sense, as a trustee, 
can cut through red tape and keep our gov- 
ernment responsive. Even more important is 
the fact that as he performs this function 
the Congressman becomes aware of problems 
which need legislative action. 

Above all, however, a Congressman is a 
legislator. This most important function 
begins with his committee work. Although 
Congressmen are responsible for final judg- 
ments in the legislative product of their 
committee work, their acts are influenced in 
many ways by the work of the committee 
staffs. No significant legislation is produced 
without the aid of experts. The staff supplies 
the expertise necessary to reduce the ex- 
tensive time which few Members of Congress 
can afford to devote to legislative duties. 
Under the direction and supervision of com- 
mittee members, the staff suggests investi- 
gations, prepares their preliminary ground- 
work, and often influences their scope and 
direction. The staff selects witnesses and pre- 
pares lines of questioning. The staff collects 
mountains of data, checks facts, organizes 
and digests them into manageable propor- 
tions, The staff may generate or prepare spe- 
cial studies. Staff people often draft reports 
upon which the most pivotal committee de- 
cisions are based. In short, the staff does that 
essential spade and leg work few Congress- 
men have the time to perform. 

The demands on a Congressman's time 
highlight the importance of good staff work. 
Implicit in this situation is the recognition 
that many Congressmen cannot devote as 
much time as they would like to supervising 
the work of their committee staffs. If this 
is so, it suggests yet another reason for ade- 
quate minority staffing: mindful of human 
nature, it is conceivable that improperly 
supervised staffs could exercise undue influ- 
ence over the work of their committees. A 
good check on this, obviously, would be an 
alert minority staff. 

Infrequently, the minority is blessed with 
offers of outside assistance. One memorable 
example occurred when a task force under 
the chairmanship of Representative Frank 
Bow (R., Ohio) and composed of Republican 
members of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee undertook a thorough analysis of the 
proposed budget for fiscal 1964. Maurice 
Stans, Directors of the Bureau of the Budget 
under President Eisenhower, and some half 
dozen former members of that agency, pro- 
vided valuable assistance to the project. The 
economy drive which this effort spearheaded 
resulted in savings of $6.3 billion in the tax- 
payers of this country. It also permitted 
economy-minded Congressmen to vote for 
the tax cut. 

It is interesting to note that when Con- 
gressman Bow first announced that he 
thought his task force could recommend 
substantial cuts in the budget, without dam- 
age to necessary programs, he was challenged 
immediately to itemize the proposed cuts, 
Congressman Bow refused because he feared 
that by thus forewarning agencies their pub- 
lic relations sections could man the ramparts 
and stave off a threatened economy drive by 
whipping up public opinion as only battle- 
tested bureaucrats can. I mention this here 
because it shows how important secrecy is in 
connection with legislative strategy. Obvi- 
ously, a minority which relies entirely on a 
staff responsible to the majority, with lines 
of communication to the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, is either naive or lazy 
or worse. 

It should be noted here that where the 
minority is deprived of its own staff and 
where members are not as fortunate as Con- 
gressman Bow in receiving aid, there is al- 
ways a temptation to turn to private interests 
for help. Without discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of consulting special in- 
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terests in regard to legislation which affects 
them, I shall simply contend that any situa- 
tion which forces minority Congressmen to 
turn to special interests for staff work is not 
in the best interest of sound representative 
government. 

All Members do, of course, have access to 
the assistance of the Senate and House Legis- 
lative Counsel for bill-drafting, and to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress for research. The primary func- 
tions of the Senate and House Legislative 
Counsel involve the highly technical and 
specialized task of drafting legislation. The 
staffs of both offices are composed of quali- 
fied and dedicated personnel. The Legislative 
Reference Service operates exclusively as a 
nonpartisan research and reference service 
for Members of Congress, Its staff has grown 
steadily and in all probability will continue 
to grow with the increasing need of Congress 
for specialized research assistance with which 
to deal with the technologically induced 
changes in our society and economy. Assum- 
ing that Congress maintains a reasonable 
balance between the legitimate demands for 
staff assistance from these auxiliary sources 
and the actual capacity of the staffs to pro- 
vide such help, it is the committee staff sys- 
tem itself on which Congress must princi- 
pally rely. While organizations like the Leg- 
islative Reference Service greatly assist indi- 
vidual Members in their particular areas, 
they cannot substitute commitee staffs. 

But the needs of congressional committees 
go beyond the question of sheer size of a staff 
and reach to the problem of making possible 
an effective distinction between majority 
and minority positions in order to facilitate 
meaningful floor debate and responsible prob- 
lem-solving. As long as Congress is organized 
on the basis of a differentiation between ma- 
jority and minority roles, even at the com- 
mittee level, it is not realistic to expect ade- 
quate legislation to evolve from a “nonpar- 
tisan” staff arrangement. 

The nonpartisanship of the 1946 Reorga- 
nization Act has not, as I have suggested, 
been a success, Some committee staffs in the 
House of Representatives are truly nonpar- 
tisan, not only in terms of party affiliation 
but in terms of serving members of both par- 
ties equally. On other committees, the prin- 
ciple of appointment and control of tenure by 
a majority of the committee has led to con- 
trol of the staff by the Chairman and almost 
exclusive use of its time by the majority 
party. Even on the few committees which try 
to give equal service to members of both par- 
ties, it is evident that whoever appoints the 
staff also controls it. Today, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of committee staff members are 
hired, supervised, promoted, and assigned du- 
ties by the chairman of the committees. When 
the workload of these committees is heavy, 
the staff naturally feels obliged to give prefer- 
ence to the needs of the majority members 
on whom they rely for their jobs. Conse- 
quently, one can understand why members 
of the minority party cannot always confide 
in or depend upon staff members responsible 
to the opposing party. 


CONCLUSION 


The case for increasing the staff available 
to the minority is overwhelming, in my opin- 
ion. It has been brought to the attention of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, which is preparing its report and 
recommendations as this book goes to press. 
Very likely the Committee's report will have 
been issued before this paper is published. 
However, because many Members addressed 
themselves to this problem in the course of 
the Committee's extensive hearings and be- 
cause our Task Force has worked closely with 
the Committee's staff, it is expected that the 
report will contain strong recommendations 
for immediate action to correct the partisan 
imbalance in committee staffing. 

In discussing what should be done, I do 
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not believe it is necessary to get into a num- 
bers game and try to set up any specific ra- 
tios that will meet the problem. The work of 
every committee is different; accordingly, its 
personnel requirements are different. More- 
over, staffing needs must change in response 
to new developments. 

I strongly believe, however, that the mi- 
nority on every committee should have the 
right to hire and fire its own staff personnel, 
set their salary scales, and locate them with- 
out prior approval of the majority. 

Last year, minority members of the Public 
Works Committee asked permission to hire 
an economist to assist them in consideration 
of the extremely involved implications of the 
Appalachian Development Act and the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development Act 
then pending before the Committee. These 
programs involved many social and economic 
factors not normally within the purview of 
the Public Works Committee. We needed to 
have competent outside advice and counsel. 
The majority turned us down, and we had 
no recourse but to swallow this decision and 
get along as best we could. This is wrong. We 
should have been able to make our own de- 
cision on this point and hire the expert we 
wanted. While I have no illusion that the 
final passage of some bills would have been 
changed, greated public knowledge would 
have resulted from clearer delineations of 
portions of them, and it is likely that im- 
provements in the legislation could have 
been made during the drafting of the bills in 
committee. 

(Another example drawn from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works is the fact that as 
of this writing more than eight months have 
elapsed since a new subcommittee was au- 
thorized for the purpose of supervising, over- 
seeing, and investigating the new Appalach- 
ian Redevelopment Program and the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, Com- 
mittee members of both parties unanimously 
adopted the Resolution creating the new 
subcommittee. This failure to activate the 
subcommittee, while not directly applicable 
to the minority staffing question, is further 
illustration of the need for the minority to 
have an investigative arm of its own. In this 
particular situation, even the majority seems 
powerless to enforce its own formally ap- 
proved decision. The minority has no chance 
at all.) (The subcommittee finally was acti- 
vated July 13, 1966.—Ed.) 

Frankly, I wish to state that this concern 
on my part does not stem entirely from the 
fact that I am a member of the current mi- 
nority party. Although it is true we feel the 
brunt of this staff deprivation at the mo- 
ment, I expect to feel no differently when 
my party is in the majority. Effective criti- 
cism from the loyal opposition is essential 
to good government, regardless of which 
party is in control. As far as I am concerned, 
the Republican Party has a commitment 
when it becomes a majority to see that the 
minority is provided adequate staffing. 
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CREATING A MARINE RESOURCES 
CONSERVATION ZONE 


(Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on this opening of the first legislative 
day of the 92d Congress, I am intro- 
ducing two bills which have as their 
purpose, the creation of a marine re- 
sources and fish conservation zone along 
the coast of the United States. 

Representing a coastal region in 
northern California, I am acutely aware 
of the need for the type of legislation 
which I also introduced in the 91st Con- 
gress that will provide the kind of pro- 
tection and management of our marine 
resources that is absolutely essential for 
the future. 

Of equal concern, is the more immedi- 
ate problem posed by the systematic in- 
trusion into and plundering of our ter- 
ritorial fishing grounds off the coast of 
the continental United States by foreign 
fishing fleets. Whether, in the final anal- 
ysis, we are successful in establishing a 
50- or a 200-mile fishery conservation 
zone contiguous to our territorial waters 
will decide the ultimate livelihood of the 
American fisherman and the economic 
security of our communities. 

Each year, the threat of our fishery is 
intensified by foreign interests and each 
year, the limits of our fishermen’s toler- 
ance rises closer to the boiling point. 
Nineteen hundred and seventy, on the 
north coast of California, was a particu- 
larly crucial year with the threat of a di- 
rect confrontation between American 
and foreign fishermen a point of genuine 
concern. 

The problems with foreign fishing in- 
terests being encountered now in connec- 
tion with the current salmon run off our 
east coast, once again point up the need 
for this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of these esca- 
lating depredations of and intrusions 
into our off-coast fishing grounds, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that we, in the Con- 
gress, move forward this year to estab- 
lish a basic marine resources conserva- 
tion zone to protect the American fisher- 
man and preserve these vital resources 
for future generations to come. 

I urge early hearings on this legisla- 
tion in the 92d Congress and am hopeful 
that this matter can be resolved once and 
for all before a confrontation of major 
proportions takes place between our 
country and some foreign nation. 
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THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. SHRIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining with colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in introducing a joint resolu- 
tion calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment enabling 18-year-olds to vote in 
State and local elections. 

As we are all aware, the Supreme 
Court, by a 5-to-4 decision last December 
21, upheld those portions of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1970 which lowered the vot- 
ing age to 18 in presidential and con- 
gressional elections. At the same time, 
the Court ruled unconstitutional such a 
change in State and local elections as 
embodied in the act. 

As is obvious, this confusing combina- 
tion of decisions is expected to play 
havoc with the voting procedures of the 
47 States which do not allow 18-year- 
olds to vote. Either these States must 
quickly enact their own constitutional 
amendments to allow these young voters 
to participate in State and local elec- 
tions, or some form of dual voting meth- 
ods will have to be designed. If, as is 
probable, each State adopts different 
methods of dual voting, future elections 
in our highly mobile society could be 
strangled by a jungle of procedural red- 
tape. This truly was not the intent of 
Congress. 

In including the 18-year-old voting 
provision in the Voting Rights Act, Con- 
gress intended to extend the franchise to 
the 11.5 million 18- to 20-year-old citi- 
zens by means of legislation rather than 
the more difficult route of amending the 
Constitution. There were many, includ- 
ing myself, who disagreed with this 
method on constitutional grounds. There 
was considerable disagreement in the 
Supreme Court itself on this point, judg- 
ing from the 5-to-4 decision and the five 
separate opinions comprising 184 pages. 

Last year, during consideration of this 
measure I stated that I felt strongly that 
only States have the authority to deter- 
mine voting qualifications, and that the 
only constitutional manner in which the 
Federal Government can take this re- 
sponsibility is through an amendment to 
the Constitution. Article 1, section 2, of 
the Constitution states: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors (voters) of each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors (vot- 


ers) for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


Since even the Court now agrees that 
the States are responsible for determin- 
ing the qualifications of voters for the 
State legislatures, how can they not be 
deemed to be responsible for determin- 
ing the qualifications of voters for U.S. 
House of Representatives elections? 

At any rate, the Supreme Court has 
ruled, and the decision, however confus- 
ing and difficult to implement, must be 
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carried out. In taking the stand I took 
last year, it was my opinion that my con- 
stituents should be given the opportunity 
to be heard on this issue through the 
only procedure under which they would 
be allowed to do so. That is, through the 
submission to them of a constitutional 
amendment. This is the procedure which 
was used for previous franchise exten- 
sions, specifically the 15th amendment, 
which gave voting rights regardless of 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and the 19th amendment, which 
gave women the right to vote. 

It is for these two reasons—to correct 
an unworkable electoral snarl and to 
allow the people to be heard on this 
issue—that I join in introducing this 
joint resolution. Our new, young voters, 
who have been granted half-a-franchise, 
should not be discouraged from utilizing 
this privilege because of confusing bal- 
loting requirements. At the same time, 
our State legislatures should be given a 
clearer picture of what is required in 
regard to these voters. 

We have not accomplished the goal of 
enfranchising our well-informed, con- 
cerned youth with the method passed 
hurriedly last year. Thus, we must not go 
back and do it the way we should have 
in the beginning: a constitutional 
amendment. I urge prompt passage of 
this joint resolution by both houses, so 
that it might be submitted to the States 
without delay. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION DESIG- 
NATING THE WEEK OF MARCH 21- 
27 AS A “NATIONAL WEEK OF CON- 
CERN FOR PRISONERS OF WAR/ 
MISSING IN ACTION” 


(Mr. SHRIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous maiter.) 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join over 100 of my colleagues 
in the bipartisan introduction of a House 
joint resolution which calls for the desig- 
nation of the week of March 21-27 as a 
“National Week of Concern for Prisoners 
of War/Missing in Action.” It is our hope 
that by setting aside this week to enable 
the American people to express their con- 
cern and support for the more than 1,600 
prisoners of war and missing in action in 
Vietnam and their anxious families here 
at home, the resulting pressure of world 
opinion might encourage North Vietnam 
to comply with the Geneva Convention. 

There is no question that the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention Rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
of 1949 apply to the current situation in 
Vietnam. North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
and the United States have all ratified 
or assented to the convention, and the 
international committee of the Red Cross 
has declared that the Vietcong are bound 
by the agreements of North and South 
Vietnam. 

Article 2 of the convention states that 
the provisions “shall apply to all cases 
conflict which may arise between two or 
more of the ‘high contracting parties,’ 
of declared war or of any other armed 
even if the state of war is not recognized 
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by one of them.” This certainly would 
apply to the conflict in Vietnam, and the 
United States and South Vietnam have 
agreed to the convention’s full appli- 
cability and to honor its provisions. 

For many of the families of these 1,600 
prisoners of war and missing-in-action 
personnel, the most aggravating aspect 
of this tragic situation is simply not 
knowing whether their loved ones are 
living or dead. Article 70 of the conven- 
tion provides that immediately upon cap- 
ture, or not more than 1 week after ar- 
rival at a camp, every prisoner shall be 
allowed to write to his family and to an 
international prisoner of war agency, 
such as the Red Cross, informing them 
of his capture, his address in captivity, 
and his state of health. 

The North Vietnamese Government 
has refused to allow this simple notifi- 
cation of capture. Many of the other ar- 
ticles are similarly violated. Articles 71 
and 76 authorize the sending of at least 
two letters and four postcards a month 
by each prisoner. Obviously, this is not 
being allowed. The record concerning 
packages sent to these men by their fam- 
ilies has also been discouraging. 

Article 126 authorizes the neutral in- 
spection of prison facilities. North Viet- 
nam has not allowed the international 
committee of the Red Cross to enter for 
this purpose. Articles 109 and 110 re- 
quire that the seriously sick and wounded 
prisoners be repatriated as soon as they 
are able to travel. This has not been 
done. Article 26 requires that food be 
sufficient in quantity and quality to 
maintain health and prevent weight loss 
or nutritional deficiencies. Even the 
propaganda pictures which have been 
released by North Vietnam show clearly 
that the food is not adequate. 

Mr. Speaker, the treatment these pris- 
oners are receiving is in violation of arti- 
cle 13 of the convention, which states: 

Prisoners of war must at all times be hu- 
manely treated. 


The only tragic precedent in civilized 
times for the actions of North Vietnam 
occurred during the Korean war when 
of the 7,000 Americans believed captured 
by North Korea, only 4,428 survived cap- 
tivity. 

The weight of world opinion, which 
has shown some success recently in the 
Soviet Union and in Spain regard- 
ing civilian prisoners, must be brought 
to bear now on North Vietnam. Our Gov- 
ernment has given top priority to this 
problem at the Paris peace talks. The 
United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a resolution last month calling 
upon all parties to comply with the 
provisions of the 1949 Convention. Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird has stated that: 

Until the prisoners are released there will 
be no total and complete withdrawal of 
the American presence in Vietnam. 


Congress itself has passed several reso- 
lutions expressing its deep concern for 
these men and its outrage over North 
Vietnam’s barbarian treatment of them 
and their families. On September 22 of 
last year, there was an unprecedented 
joint session of Congress devoted to this 
problem. A year earlier the House held 
a special order session dedicated to these 
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men, and the proceedings filled more than 
70 pages in the RECORD. 

This joint resolution will enable the 
American people to properly demonstrate 
to the world and especially to North Viet- 
nam that we are a united nation in our 
support for our prisoners of war and 
missing in action. 

In recent weeks, there has been a slight 
improvement in the flow of mail from 
North Vietnam to the families, and more 
parcels have been allowed into the prison 
camps. There is some unofficial indica- 
tion that the North Vietnamese might be 
more willing to notify the families of 
these men as to their status. I submit 
that these slight improvements are direct 
results of growing public interest and 
concern about these men. This resolu- 
tion will allow this public interest to con- 
tinue, hopefully with increasingly posi- 
tive results. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. EpMonpson, on account of official 
business in Oklahoma on January 22, 
1971. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Dow, for 1 hour, January 28, 1971, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hatt, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MicuHet, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. Hocan, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr, Price of Texas, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Teacue of Texas) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Foon, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, for 20 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr, HARRINGTON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Montcomery, for 60 minutes, Jan. 
uary 27. 

Mr. Mrxva, for 60 minutes, January 28. 

Mr. Foon, for 60 minutes, January 28. 

Mr. Apams, for 60 minutes, January 26. 

Mr. Avams, for 60 minutes, January 28. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Boran in two instances end to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fascetx in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mritier of California in five in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. ScuHerteE in 10 instances. 

Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in three instances. 

Mr. Horton in six instances. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. McDownatp of Michigan. 

Mr. Broyuitz of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. RarILsBack in two instances. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. MIzELL in two instances. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas in five instances. 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 
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Mr. GuBSER. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in two instances. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. FuLTON of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SANDMAN. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. Price of Texas in 10 instances. 

Mr. CoLLIER in four instances. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. Petty in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Teacue of Texas) and to 
include extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Dent in four instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

. TEAGUE of Texas in six instances. 

. Manon in two instances. 

. DELANEY. 

. O’NEILL in six instances. 

. HARRINGTON in two instances, 

. Patten in three instances. 

. KARTH. 

. BINGHAM. 

. FASCELL in three instances. 

. KASTENMEIER in three instances. 

. Green of Pennsylvania in four in- 
stances. 

. PuctnskI in six instances. 

. Downtne in two instances. 

. MOLLoHAN in three instances. 

. RartcK in five instances. 

. GALIFIANAKIS in two instances. 

. Roncario in two instances. 

. Gtarmo in 10 instances. 

. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Mrx«va in eight instances. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. Koc in six instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER in three instances, 

Mr. Jounson of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Wotrr in three instances, 

Mr. Huneate in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, January 22, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT CON- 
STITUENTS, JANUARY 18, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following commentary 
on the 92d Congress: 

WASHINGTON REPORT, JANUARY 18, 1971 

(By Congressman LEE H. HAMILTON) 


Although the 91st Congress compiled a sub- 
stantial legislatiye record, ít was overshad- 
owed, to a great extent, by the bickering and 


tumult which brought the session to a close. 

Each Congress, to a great extent, sets the 
mood and direction of the upcoming Con- 
gress. The legacy of the 91st, I believe, is a 
growing realization that reforms in the way 
Congress operates are needed. The 11th-hour 
dilemma of the 91st Congress demonstrated 
graphically its inability to handle quickly 
and effectively the growing and complex 
problems of the Nation. 

It is becoming painfully apparent that 
better housekeeping is in order. Any institu- 
tion that is unable to approve its budget 
until 6 or 7 months after the fiscal year al- 
ready has begun needs radical surgery. Part 
of the problem is due to the increased size 
and complexity of government. But it is also 
due to the obsolete procedures, and a leader- 
ship weakened by the requirements of seni- 
ority and the privileges of incumbency. 


The overriding aim in any reform of the 
Congress must be to improve the quality of 
legislation, not necessarily the quantity. The 
91st Congress set the stage for the 92nd 
Congress to take positive steps to make the 
institution of Congress more responsive to 
the majority of its members, to insure better 
deliberation of the issues, and to favor the 
elected leadership of the Congress, not leader- 
ship automatically achieved on the basis of 
length of service. 

The 91st Congress left a lengthy agenda 
of unfinished business for the upcoming 
Congress, which goes to work January 21. 
Among the first items to be considered will 
be increases in Social Security benefits and 
automatic adjustments tied to cost-of-living 
increases—a measure which passed both 
Houses but perished when it became snarled 
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in a massive bill dealing with welfare reform, 
trade and health insurance. 

Major battles already are shaping up over 
proposed improvements in the Nation’s 
health delivery and insurance systems. 
A revenue-sharing plan, to return a portion 
of Federal revenue to State and local govern- 
ments on a no-strings-attached basis, was 
widely discussed by the 91st Congress, but 
no action taken, This legislation is certain 
to be among the major considerations of the 
92nd Congress. 

Congress will continue its efforts to reassert 
its role in foreign policy through a tough 
scrutiny of funds for the Safeguard anti- 
ballistic missile system, military spending, 
and military assistance programs. The Con- 
gress will continue to press for limitations on 
American involvements and commitments to 
foreign countries. 

A trade bill, which imposed quotas on 
imports of textiles and shoes, provided relief 
to American companies suffering from im- 
ports, and granted the President authority 
to reduce tariffs, passed the House in the 
91st, but died in the Senate. That measure is 
likely to be back for consideration. 

Also certain to be brought back for 
consideration is legislation establishing a 
consumer protection agency and to allow 
consumer class actions in our courts, both of 
which floundered in the last session of 
Congress. A bill to impose ceilings on election 
campaign spending was passed by the 91st 
Congress, but vetoed by the President. It is 
obvious that some kind of legislation in this 
area also will be considered in 1971. 

The Administration’s request for $290 
million for the development of a supersonic 
transport (SST) was granted a three-month 
reprieve with a reduced appropriation. The 
SST will be back with us, along with meas- 
ures to meet the increasing problems of 
transportation in the Nation. 

In the labor field, there is growing dis- 
satisfaction about the inadequacies of the 
laws in labor disputes which endanger the 
National interests and the Congress almost 
certainly will be asked to act, 

In the areas of crime and anti-pollution 
legislation, the emphasis will be on the 
implementation and funding of legislation 
already on the books. 


THE BUSINESSMAN AND THE LAW 
IN THE URBAN AGE 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, I had the privilege of attending 
the 94th annual meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga Chamber of Commerce. The 
speaker on this occasion was U.S. District 
Judge Frank W. Wilson. Judge Wilson 
told us where we have been over the past 
30 years and some of the guidelines we 
should use in meeting challenges of the 
future. As he sees it, there can be no 
stability, no progress no business and 
most of all, no freedom unless, and fore- 
most, the rule of law is maintained in the 
city, State, and Nation. 

Judge Wilson’s remarks were oriented 
toward the businessman but what he had 
to say applies to the activities and goals 
of all of us as we conclude this last third 
of the 20th century. I commend this 
excellent address to the attention of my 
colleagues. I am sure they will find it a 
source of inspiration and sound advice. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The text of Judge Wilson’s address to 
the annual meeting of the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce follows: 


THE BUSINESSMAN AND THE LAW IN THE 
URBAN AGE 


As we enter upon this new year and upon 
the beginning of the last generation of the 
Twentieth Century, I want to talk with you 
for a short while this evening about some of 
the common concerns which we in the law 
and you as members of the business and 
commercial life of this community and of 
this Nation should share. I want to talk with 
you about some of the reasonable expecta- 
tions that each of us should have of the 
other and so I have selected as my topic, 
“The Businessman and the Law in the Urban 
Age.” As a basis for looking forward to the 
next generation—the generation which Pres- 
ident Nixon has hopefully called “The Gen- 
eration of Peace”’—let me turn your minds 
backward for a moment. 

It is difficult for us to realize that only a 
few years ago the following conditions pre- 
vailed in America. The death rate exceeded 
the birth rate. Pneumonia killed more people 
than cancer. The average wage in manufac- 
turing was 63 cents an hour and the average 
weekly wage was $23.86. The average earning 
of a doctor was $4229.00 and of a lawyer was 
$4391.00, and each paid an average income 
tax of only $25.00 a year. Wage earners paid 
no income tax. In fact, only one American 
in 33 was subject to the payment of any in- 
come tax. No one paid any sales tax, for the 
sales tax hadn't been discovered. A new Ford 
sedan could be purchased for $685.00 and 
the stock market suffered a severe setback 
when the President proposed a $10,000,000,000 
budget. The gross national product was less 
than $100 billion dollars. There were no 
transistors, no radar, no jet planes, no atomic 
energy, no atom bombs, no rockets, no inter- 
state highways, no frozen food, no penicillin, 
no data processing, no computers, and no 
television. The bleak, sparce, quaint, and far- 
away conditions that I have described ex- 
isted in the United States of America when 
many of you commenced your business careers 
and when I commenced mine in the law. For 
the year I have described was just 30 years 
ago—1940. 

In 1940 a census official predicted that the 
American population would grow to 136,000,- 
000 and then by 1980 level off at about 126,- 
000,000. When many of us here tonight were 
born the population of the United States was 
less than 100,000,000 people. Already that 
population has more than doubled. Not only 
that, but when many of us were born the 
population of the world was about one and 
one-half billion. Today more than 3,000 mil- 
lion people in the world must be fed each 
day. At the present time the population of 
the world is increasing by 50,000,000 each 
year. If present population trends continue, 
in another 30 years the population of the 
United States will be in excess of 300 million 
and it will be necessary to find food for 
5,000 to 6,000 million people who will then 
populate the world. Today automobiles are 
multiplying in the United States three times 
faster than the population and five times 
faster than the roads necessary to accommo- 
date them. Highways even now cover with 
concrete an area equal to all of New England, 
excluding the State of Maine. When most of 
population live in rural areas and more than 
50% of the American population still lived 
in rural areas. Today less than 25% of our 
population live in rural areas and more than 
75% live in urban areas. The flight from the 
farm to the city and the suburb has been 
one of the most marked national trends in 
the past 30 years. 

What I am attempting to say as a basis for 
my further remarks on the role of the law 
and its relation to the business community is 
that population increase, the urbanization of 
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society, and technological change are three 
immense social forces drawing both this Na- 
tion and the world ahead at an accelerated 
pace into a turbulent and uncertain future. 

It is not too surprising then that one feels 
the tremor of anxiety through the whole 
of society, feels it in the city riots, in the 
war, in the accelerating crime rate, in the 
widespread unrest, unease, disaffection, and 
tendency of youth to drop out, turn on, or 
“take a trip.” These are times of rapid change. 
These are times of great risk. They are also 
times of great challenge and great opportun- 
ity. 

THE LAW MUST PROVIDE STABILITY 


In the first place, I would suggest that if 
businessmen are to remain in business and 
if mankind is to avoid disaster, the law must 
provide stability. Businessmen are entitled 
to expect and should demand no less than 
this, for there can be no progress amidst an- 
archy. There can be no freedom but ordered 
freedom, Men cannot shout, shove, burn, nor 
brawl their way either to dignity or to free- 
dom. In short, there can be no stability; 
there can be no progress; there can be no bus- 
iness; and there can be no freedom unless 
first and foremost the rule of law is main- 
tained in this City, this State, and this 
Nation. 

For the rule of the law is the single great- 
est achievement of mankind’s centuries long 
struggle for freedom. If there is to be a fu- 
ture worthy of its promise, there must be a 
recommitment here and now to the following 
propositions: first, that all citizens in a de- 
mocracy are equal under the law, regardless 
of race, class, sex, or religion or any other 
circumstances; second, that all citizens in a 
democracy are equally bound by the laws 
duly adopted by the orderly processes of rep- 
resentative government, even those laws with 
which they may personally disagree; and, fin- 
ally, that each citizen in a democracy is com- 
mitted to use only orderly and lawful proc- 
esses to change the laws and rules by which 
that society is run. These are the fundamen- 
tals of the rule of the law. They may be for- 
gotten or trampled upon only at the risk of 
losing all that makes freedom possible and 
all that makes life meaningful and worth- 
while. 

Going one step further, it should be appar- 
ent to all that if the rule of the law is to 
be maintained and if we are to secure a sta- 
bility that will permit progress, we must meet 
the challenge of crime and criminal behavior 
in America, For the fact is that we are los- 
ing that struggle today and have been losing 
it for a number of years. The fact is that the 
rate of commission of serious crimes in Amer- 
ica for a number of years has increased al- 
most 10 times faster than the growth of our 
population. The fact is that even if there is 
no further increase in that rate, three out of 
every 100 young people now between the 
ages of 10 and 17 will be adjudged a delin- 
quent before they reach their majority, The 
fact is that from two to three out of every 
100 persons here tonight will be the victim 
of a serious crime within the year 1971, as- 
suming that the law of averages applies to 
this audience, 

The solution to the explosion in crime and 
criminal behavior in America is of course 
most complex. And yet the American people 
in matters of public affairs all too often want 
simple answers to complex questions. 

Even amidst the complexity of the prob- 
lem, however, two or three things stand out. 
One such thing is that crime detection has 
not progressed at anything like the rate of 
crime commission. This is abundantly 
shown by the fact that no solution is ever 
made in more than 75% of all serious crimes. 
No arrest is ever made in three out of every 
four serious crimes, If the war on crime is to 
have any chance of succeeding, the Ameri- 
can people are going to have to be willing 
to provide the manpower, the skill, and the 
money to do the job of crime detection. 
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Another obvious matter in this connection 
is that in our effort to achieve perfection 
in criminal procedure, we must not so pro- 
long that procedure until the judicial proc- 
ess itself exceeds the life expectancy of the 
accused. There was a time when after trial 
and conviction and exhaustion of appellate 
remedies a judgment of conviction was con- 
sidered final. Authorities charged with re- 
habilitation of the criminal could then set 
about attempting to accomplish their job. 
There is little public appreciation, however, 
of the enormous expansion in recent years of 
post-conviction proceedings. When I came 
upon the bench ten years ago, state court 
prisoners were filing less than 1,000 petitions 
@ year in the federal courts seeking post- 
conviction relief. Last year more than 16,000 
such lawsuits were filed, constituting almost 
one-sixth of the entire caseload in the fed- 
eral courts. It is not inaccurate to say that 
death and acquittal now provide the only 
sure terminal facilities to criminal litigation. 

You must demand that your courts bear 
in mind their obligations to provide a sys- 
tem of justice that considers both the rights 
of the accused not to be unjustly convicted 
and the rights of society not to be victimized 
by crime—a system that renders justice 
within a reasonable time of the offense and 
a system in which society isn't injured more 
by the expense of the trial than by the of- 
fense being tried. 

Finally, it should be apparent that we are 
doing an inordinately poor job in the field of 
criminal rehabilitation. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in the matter of criminal re- 
habilitation we stand today where mental 
hospitals stood a century ago in the care and 
treatment of mental illness, when the word 
“bedlam” came into our vocabulary as de- 
scriptive of the mental asylum. Even in the 
best of our institutions, the program is 
inadequate. Moreover, a great majority of 
inmates are always in local jails and work- 
houses and none of these make any pretense 
at rehabilitation. Here in Hamilton County 
we do not even provide secure detention, 
much less decent housing or programs for 
rehabilitation. 


THE LAW MUST PROVIDE FOR CHANGE 


What should the businessman expect of 
the law in the latter third of the Twentieth 
Century? In the second place, I would sug- 
gest that not only are you entitled to expect 
the law to provide society with stability, but 
you must also expect the law to provide for 
social change. This seeming paradox in the 
law was never better stated than by Roscoe 
Pound, former Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, when he said: “The law must be 
Stable, and yet it cannot stand still.” 

Upon reflection, the statement is not sc 
much a paradox as at first it seems. Stability 
does not necessarily mean the absence of 
change. A child is not considered unstable 
because he passes from infancy to adult- 
hood. In a world where change is inevitable, 
orderly change has as much of the quality ot 
stability as does the absence of change. Sta- 
bility includes orderly and anticipated 
change. If it did not, there could be no 
Stability in the world, for the one certainty 
in life is change. 

Accordingly, if the law is to provide you 
with stability, it must provide for change. 
Not only that, it must anticpate change. A 
rather dramatic illustration of this capacity 
of the law to anticipate and provide for 
change has been the development of the law 
of product liability within the past ten years. 
For generations now, yes, since the time of 
the Romans, business law has operated on 
the principle of “let the buyer beware.” In 
the past ten years that principle has been re- 
versed and now it is the manufacturer who 
must beware. Caviat emptor, or “let the 
buyer beware,” may have been a proper 
placement of the risk of loss in an age of 
handicrafts and small business enterprise. 
Caviat fabricator, or “let the manufacturer 
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beware,” is now considered a more suitable 
placement of the risk of loss in the im- 
personal age of large business enterprise and 
national markets. 

In the future the law must both accomo- 
date and anticipate changes in many areas 
of life if it is not itself to become an 
anachronism, contributing to the creation 
of more problems than it solves. 

Two areas of social conflict readily come 
to mind which mankind has not yet been 
ingenious enough to subject to the rule of 
the law. One is the field of industrial rela- 
tions, The other is the field of international 
relations, In the former considerable prog- 
ress has been made within the past 30 years, 
but as yet we have been unable to fully 
substitute an orderly and civilized procedure 
in lieu of duress, force, and even violence as 
a means of settling disputes and assuring 
justice in the labor-management field. More- 
over, some of our worst monopolistic prac- 
tices are sometimes committed in the name 
of collective bargaining. 

In the field of international relations we 
have made some progress in recent years, with 
negotiations, treaties, regional agreements, 
the United Nations, and even a World Court 
more often than not serving as substitutes 
for force and violence in the settlement of 
international disputes. Unfortunately, it 
would appear that our progress here may 
have been relatively in reverse, for with only 
modest progress in extending the rule of law 
to international relations, advancements in 
the techniques of settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by force and violence have 
progressed at a truly prodigious rate. But 
we must not despair. The rule of the law 
in international relations will not likely come 
all at once. It would be wonderful if it could. 
Instead, it is more likely to be built piece- 
meal, like the common law. 

If the future is to be dynamic and if the 
law is to accommodate the inevitableness of 
change, your legislators and your courts 
must, with all of the skill, patience, and fore- 
sight of the scientist, devote themselves to 
the tasks of formulating a new body of law 
adequate to assure that mankind in the 
future will be the master of his fate and the 
author of his destiny. For this is what 
freedom means. This is the only security 
worth having. Otherwise, things will be in 
the saddle and systems, governments, and 
social forces, which man does not under- 
stand must less control, will surely dominate 
life in the latter part of the Twentieth 
Century. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE 


So far I have been talking about what 
the businessman is entitled to expect of the 
law. Before closing let me say a few words 
about what the law may expect of the busi- 
nessman. In the first place, you can be ex- 
pected to recognize the shortcomings of the 
law as well as its strengths. You can be 
expected to recognize the danger of excessive 
resort to the law as a means of governing our 
society. The law can stifle and destroy hu- 
man freedom as well as nurture and protect 
human freedom and excessive reliance upon 
the law can as surely destroy individual free- 
dom and democratic institutions as exces- 
sive watering of a plant can lead to the death 
of that plant. I fear that we are witnessing 
the beginning of just such excessive reli- 
ance on the law. Each year the number and 
complexity of laws and regulations are in- 
creasing at a truly amazing rate. That a more 
populous, more urban, more technologically 
advanced society requires more laws and 
more regulations cannot be doubted, but 
should all industry become as regulated, 
for example, as the railroad industry, where 
the process of decision making has become 
so complex that by the time a solution is 
applied the problem has changed, then eco- 
nomic democracy and freedom of business 
enterprise will largely have disappeared from 
the American scene. But who can doubt that 
the trends are in this direction? When the 
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law grows to such dimensions and such com- 
plexity that even the computer cannot keep 
up, the law will have lost its certainty and 
will be honored more in fts breach than in 
its obedience. We are witnessing that very 
process in the field of taxation. If we do not 
soon learn that a dollar is a dollar and re- 
write and simplify our state and federal tax 
laws accordingly, tax evasion is going to 
become the rule instead of the exception. 

Few things concern me more than the rush 
to pass another law or to impose another reg- 
ulation to correct every ill or fancied ill in 
our society and then upon its passage to 
have a feeling of assurance that the problem 
is now solved. Each generation of Americans 
must relearn one of life’s most important 
lessons if freedom is to survive, and that is 
that a man can only be truly free when he 
has learned self-discipline. When self-disci- 
pline disappears, no amount of law can 
assure justice and no amount of law can 
restore freedom. No policeman can ever 
replace a disciplined conscience. 

In the second place, it has been my ob- 
servation for 20 years as a lawyer and for 
ten years as a judge that businessmen fall 
into three categories. There are those who do 
what they think they can get away with 
and not be caught; there are those who do 
only what they are required by the law to 
do; and there are those who not only do what 
the law requires but also do what a disci- 
plined conscience tells any good man to do. 
Fortunately for this City and for this Na- 
tion, most businessmen belong to the latter 
group, but it takes only a few in the first 
and second categories to create situations 
where another law is passed that further 
regulates the lives of all, and freedom is 
diminished to that extent. Last year six 
banks failed in the United States. There ap- 
peared some connection between their fail- 
ure and the transfer of ownership interests 
in the bank, so a new law was imposed regu- 
lating stock transfers in all banks in the 
Nation. 

It is a matter of historical fact that one 
of the reasons why we have big government 
today is because some businessmen never 
learn the first lesson of free enterprise, 
namely that freedom stays only where self- 
discipline prevails. Every sharp practice, every 
dishonest act, every false or misleading repre- 
sentation, every compromise with principle 
weakens the free enterprise system and weak- 
ens democracy itself. If ever Russia buries 
America and our free enterprise system, as 
she has threatened to do, it will be in a 
coffin built by Americans who drove the nails 
in one at a time by refusing to discipline 
themselves, The encouragement of a disci- 
Plined business conscience is the highest 
function any chamber of commerce could 
perform. 

Finally, as one who knows the threat to 
freedom that excessive reliance upon gov- 
ernment and the law can bring, I would 
urge the businessmen, individually and 
through their chambers of commerce, to con- 
tinue to exercise greater sensitivity to their 
social responsibilities. 

For the businessman whose life is bounded 
by the boat on the lake and the golf club 
on the mountain, complacency is still pos- 
sible, but few such isolated businessmen still 
exist. Caught in an era of a protracted war, 
urban crises, a decaying environment, a 
youth rebellion, a generation whose hero is 
Ralph Nader, a rising crescendo of crime, vio- 
lence, drugs and assorted obscenities, the time 
will not long tolerate business neutrality on 
the most urgent issues of the day. 

Business has come a long way from the 
“public be damned” days of the 90’s, or the 
“give them any color they want as long as 
it is black” of the Model T era. I can under- 
stand, too, how some might argue that it is 
the responsibility of business simply to mind 
the store and leave to the government and 
the law the problems of society, but in an 
era when consumerism is the rallying cry 
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of the day, in an age when black Americans 
are demanding the right to share in the Amer- 
ican dream, in an age when the quantity of 
production has run headon into the quality 
of life. Earnings per share will never again 
be the measure of all things good. 

If the businessmen of Chattanooga could 
solve the problems of pollution with the 
maximum of self-discipline and a minimum 
of law, free enterprise would be better served. 
If the businessmen of Chattanooga could 
make it possible for large numbers of our 
black citizens to move up into the great 
American middle class, all of us would be 
much the better for the move. 

It is the role of business enterprise to act, 
to manage, to innovate and to bring about 
social change. Business is a means to an 
end—not an end in itself. Human life is the 
end. The humane, creative, successful, self- 
disciplined business organization can be one 
of the highest forms of human enterprise. 


CONCLUSION 


If the Jaw can provide a stable society and 
yet not stand still, if businessmen can recog- 
nize the absolute necessity of self-discipline 
unless the law is to grow into stifling 
dimensions, then together we can make our 
contribution vo the freedom, welfare, and 
happiness of mankind during the remaining 
30 years of this century. Hopefully, this will 
be the generation of peace. Hopefully, also, 
it will be a generation of continued freedom 
in America. 

On? thing is certain, businessmen and 
the Chamber of Commerce have a major role 
to play in the preservation of that freedom. 

Winston Churchill, in his History of the 
English Speaking People, after recounting 
the few known facts and referring to the 
many surviving legends of King Arthur, has 
this to say of that noble character in British 
antiquity: 

“It is all true, or it ought to be; and more 
and better besides. And whenever men are 
fighting against barbarism, tyranny, and 
massacre for freedom, law and honor, let 
them remember that the fame of their deeds, 
even though they themselves be extermi- 
nated, may perhaps be celebrated so long as 
the world rolls around. Let us then declare 
that King Arthur and his noble knights, 
guarding the sacred flame of Christianity and 
the theme of world order, sustained by valor, 
physical strength and good horses and arm- 
our, slaughtered innumerable hosts of vile 
barbarians and set decent folk an example 
for all time.” 

While this Nation can never expect the 
businessmen of America alone to turn back 
a new tide of barbarism, if that is what we 
face, it is not too much for the nation to 
expect that you should “set decent folk an 
example for all time.” 


THE PROMISE OF NEW IDEAS AND 
FRESH APPROACHES—THE 18- 
YEAR-OLD VOTE 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
amidst mounting controversy and 
lengthy debate the last Congress ap- 
proved the 1970 Voting Rights Amend- 
ments, which gave 18-year-olds the right 
to vote in local, State, and Federal elec- 
tions. Oddly enough, the chief source 
of the controversy was not the substance 
of the measure, but the opinion of many 
Members that it could not be enacted by 
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an ordinary statute. That the bill was 
passed in spite of these important res- 
ervations is proof of the profound sup- 
port in the Congress for extending the 
franchise to our young citizens. 

I believe that support is justified. Our 
young are better educated and better in- 
formed than any previous generation. 
They have taken a deep interest in the 
policies of our Government. They have 
fought our war. We can no longer deny 
them the privilege of participating in 
the democratic process; we can no longer 
deny ourselves the promise of new ideas 
and fresh approaches. 

A large number of my colleagues, how- 
ever, disagreed wtih the means used to 
extend the franchise, feeling that such 
a matter required a constitutional 
amendment, not merely a Federal stat- 
ute. I myself shared some of these feel- 
ings, and I voted for the 1970 amend- 
ments with serious reservations. At that 
time, however, I felt that the Supreme 
Court would resolve whatever constitu- 
tional questions eventually arose. 

On December 21, 1970 the Court did 
just that—in a way which proved neither 
side of the controversy correct. It was 
the Court’s opinion that the Congress 
remained within the limits of the Con- 
stitution when it extended voting priv- 
ileges for Federal elections, but that it 
could not do so for State and local elec- 
tions. Consequently, 18-year-olds will be 
able to vote for President and for Con- 
gress, but not for their Governors, 
mayors, or State legislators. 

While I am no expert, I believe the 
Court’s decision was a good one. Un- 
fortunately, it leaves us with an almost 
unworkable set of voting laws—at least, 
as they relate to 18-year-olds. Most 
States will be forced to set up dual bal- 
loting and registration procedures at 
substantial cost to themselves. We can- 
not begin to estimate the confusion a 
system like this will cause among the 
voters. 

Even more important is the fact that, 
if 18-year-olds are felt by the Congress 
and the Court to be responsible enough 
to vote for Federal offices, then certainly 
they are responsible enough to vote at 
the State and local levels. A dual sys- 
tem would be unjust as well as unwork- 
able. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting the House joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
to give 18-year-olds the right to vote in 
all elections. Ratification by the States 
will necessarily be a long, drawn-out 
process. Accordingly I urge immediate 
passage of this resolution, so that the 
States may complete the amendment 
process quickly, hopefully in time for the 
1972 elections. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. NICK GALIFIANAKIS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a joint resolution 
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to create a Joint Committee on the 
Environment. 

One of my keenest disappointments of 
the last session was the failure of this 
resolution to win final passage. As you 
know, the resolution passed both the 
House and the Senate by overwhelming 
margins, but the minor differences be- 
tween the two versions were never re- 
solved in conference committee. 

Needless to say, I hope that these dif- 
ferences can be resolved and that a ver- 
sion of this bill will become law early this 
year, 

Without repeating the arguments of 
last year, let me only say that I think a 
Joint Committee on the Environment is 
essential if the Congress is to coordinate 
its efforts against pollution. 

There must be one committee which 
has the authority to oversee and investi- 
gate all areas of the Federal pollution ef- 
fort. I think this committee, first pro- 
posed by the then distinguished majority 
leader (Mr. ALBERT), is the best idea yet 
advanced in that field. 

Again, I hope this bill is swiftly re- 
ported to the floor and that final action 
can be taken this spring. 


CARLUCCI CONFIRMATION 
BLOCKED BY POLITICS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, syndicated columnist Charles 
Bartlett has written a perceptive anal- 
ysis of the Senate hearings held late last 
session on the nomination of Frank Car- 
lucci as Director of Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr. Bartlett’s column is instructive be- 
cause it explains how a Member of the 
House or Senate, by using an improper 
method to defend a program, can easily 
endanger a program that merits support. 

Bartlett observes that Mr. Carlucci 
emerged from the Senate hearings in 
December “with considerably more credit 
than his harassers.” 

Mr. Bartlett writes: 

He professed eloquently his enthusiasm for 
having his agency perform as the cutting 
edge of social change. In the crunch he 
declined the compromise propositions ... he 
showed himself to be a man of principle and 
spirit. 


Mr. Carlucci is proving to be a states- 
man. That alone gives hope to supporters 
of the OEO legal services program that 
the improper pressures placed on him 
during the hearings will not do damage 
to the legal services program. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of my 
colleagues I include the text of the 
Charles Bartlett column that appeared in 
U.S. newspapers the week of January 12, 
1971, at this point: 

ROUGH TREATMENT BY THE SENATE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WASHINGTON.—Of all the barbarians per- 
petrated in the awkward exit of the 91st 
Congress, none was more political and 
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counter-productive than the handling of 
Frank Carlucci’s nomination to be Director 
of OEO. 

It was one of those unhappy situations in 
which the political game became more im- 
portant than the public interest. To help 
California Sen. Alan Cranston score points 
against Gov. Ronald Reagan, the Senate 
Democrats allowed him to block Carlucci’s 
confirmation and thus to leave the man and 
his agency uncomfortably vulnerable at a 
critical moment, 

The future of the poverty agency is up in 
the air as President Nixon sets his course for 
1971. One alternative before him is the “big 
package,” a sweeping reorganization of the 
executive branch which will tidy up the 
overlapping functions of the departments 
and agencies by a process of consolidation. 
If the President makes this move, secretly 
urged on him by the Ash Council, he will 
stir the vested interests, in and out of Con- 
gress, into an uproar. 

A transportation of the poverty agency 
would be part of this reshuffle. OEO will not 
be eliminated because the White House has 
come to understand that the symbolism of 
an agency committed to the concerns of pov- 
erty is essential. As a tender of good faith to 
the poor, it Is certain to be preserved in one 
form or another. 

But in a shake-up of federal functions, the 
identity and nature of the OEO would 
change. Community action might be merged 
with model cities; VISTA might become part 
of a new alignment of volunteer programs; 
legal services could become a separate en- 
tity. These are all possibilities and it will be 
important to resolve them wisely in the joint 
interest of efficiency and the poor. 

A confirmed director, particularly one with 
Carlucci’s sensitivity to the problems, could 
obviously have played a stronger hand 
in these maneuverings. An agency with lead- 
ership already accepted by Congress would 
obviously stand more stoutly against the 
uncertainties. 

Cranston did additional damage to the spe- 
cific cause of the California poor by putting 
Carlucci in a position in which it will be 
awkward for him to reverse Reagan's veto of 
the legal services program until he has been 
confirmed by the Senate. This could mean 
there will be no final disposition of the issue 
until March. 

Cranston could have sensibly gambled that 
the new director of OEO would uphold the 
old director, Donald Rumsfeld, against 
Reagan’s veto. The California program was 
closely studied before Rumsfeld funded it in 
August. The Nixon-Reagan relationship has 
worn very thin and the Governor has moved 
so far to the right that it is prudent for the 
White House to take him on. 

But by this crude device of making the re- 
jection of Reagan’s veto a pre-condition to 
Carlucci’s confirmation, Cranston made the 
next step difficult. The Senator’s blackmail 
has been so blatant that if Carlucci reverses 
Reagan before he is confirmed, he will seem 
to have capitulated to a proposition which is 
in fact illegal. 

In the debate on New Year's eve in the Sen- 
ate, Sen. Edward Kennedy tried to ease Crans- 
ton out of his bind by turning the attack 
more personally on Carlucci. Kennedy and 
Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) had pressed hard 
in the hearings to make Carlucci predict the 
President’s decisions on next year’s program. 
Noting that such predictions cannot be made 
with grace by a new appointee, Carlucci de- 
clined. He was in turn assailed by the two 
Senators on the floor as “unresponsive” and 
“unimpressive.” 

Actually he emerged from this contretemps 
with considerably more credit than his har- 
assers. In the hearings he professed elo- 
quently his enthusiasm for having his 
agency perform as “the cutting edge of social 
change.” In the crunch he declined the 
compromise propositions which Cranston put 
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to him. In a series of taut moments he 
showed himself to be a man of principle and 
spirit. 

One depressing aspect of the case is that 
the Senate would never have considered the 
Carlucci nomination before adjournment if 
the California case had not arisen. The 
Democrats have been extremely casual about 
the OEO’s appropriations and nominations 
during the past two years. In fact it can be 
argued that the Nixon administration has 
been treating the poverty agency better than 
Congress has. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONVERSION 
ACT OF 1971 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years I have noticed 
an area which I feel our Government 
has needlessly neglected. The Govern- 
ment has a plan for health, for housing, 
for education, for security in old age, for 
urban areas, for transportation, for war 
and defense—and countless others. Yet, 
we have neglected a plan for peace. The 
question has been unanswered as to how 
we plan for peace. 

We are winding down the war in Viet- 
nam, but are we going to have a so-called 
peace dividend from the funds that 
were plowed into our effort in Southeast 
Asia? In fiscal year 1971, $66.6 billion was 
appropriated for the Department of De- 
fense; for fiscal year 1972, the adminis- 
tration’s defense budget will be even 
greater—the Washington Post has re- 
ported that the President will request 
approximately $75 billion for the pur- 
pose of defense. 

Therefore, those who anticipate a re- 
duced expenditure for defense to coin- 
cide with our reduced efforts in Vietnam 
will be disappointed. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to solve our 
domestic problems and respond ade- 
quately to human needs, we must be pre- 
pared to plan for peace as energetically 
as we have planned for war. 

I do not advocate dismantling the De- 
partment of Defense—far from it—for, 
I am convinced that our defense capabil- 
ity must be the very best. Yet, I do ad- 
vocate that we initiate plans and pro- 
grams to cushion the human and eco- 
nomic impact of ending the war, with- 
drawing the troops, and cutting back on 
military production. 

The need for a conversion plan is ob- 
vious when one looks at the unemploy- 
ment rolls. From the beginning of 1969 
to mid-1970, about 500,000 defense-re- 
lated jobs disappeared. From June 1970 
to June 1971, another half million are 
scheduled to vanish. And things are get- 
ting worse. Robert C. Moot, the Pentagon 
budget director, has predicted that de- 
fense-related employment will fall from 
3.4 million workers in January 1969, to 
about 2.4 million workers by this sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Speaker, defense industries have 
been a great blessing to this country and 
they have contributed greatly to our suc- 
cess as a nation. We must keep this great 
resource of talent together by guiding 
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them toward fields such as pollution con- 
trol, housing, mass transit, oceanography, 
and recreation—fields which presently 
are receiving a higher priority in Govern- 
ment spending. 

In order to minimize disruption in the 
lives of people—whether physicists or 
electricians, whether engineers or weld- 
ers—and in communities where the 
transition from war to peace can have 
painful consequences, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill which would create a Na- 
tional Economic Conversion Commission. 
The Commission would be authorized to 
conduct research and educational pro- 
grams to prepare the country for con- 
version from defense to civilian-oriented 
research activities. 

Specifically, the bill authorizes $450 
million to be spent, over a 3-year period, 
for programs of education, research, and 
assistance to small business firms in order 
to convert a portion of their resources to 
civilian research and development. The 
bill also authorizes the Commission to 
develop retraining programs for scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. In addi- 
tion, the Small Business Administration 
is authorized to assist small business 
firms in achieving conversion by provid- 
ing technical grants, loan guarantees, 
and interest assistance payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the National 
Economic Conversion Commission can 
provide the guidance and the leadership 
in converting our Nation from war to 
peace. Because this transition is of such a 
top priority, I take pride in introducing 
this bill on the first day of the 92d Con- 
gress. Iam hopeful that the 92d Congress 
will consider and approve this necessary 
legislation. 


ON-JOB TRAINING EXPANDS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in this era of emphasis on college edu- 
cation, many people usually think of the 
veterans’ training program as one pri- 
marily designed to attract veterans to 
pursue university and college courses. 
This, of course, is an erroneous belief. 

In this time of the downward slide 
in the economy and consequent rise in 
unemployment, it is highly significant 
that, after a slow start, more veterans 
are becoming interested in developing 
their talents in the trade and industrial 
fields through apprentice and other on- 
the-job training. 

During the past 18 months, a total of 
160,000 veterans have taken on-job train- 
ing. The in-training figure has jumped 
from 57,000 6 months ago to 85,000 at the 
end of November or a 33-percent in- 
crease. 

The heaviest enrollment is in appren- 
ticeship training in a variety of struc- 
tural work occupations. About 47,000 are 
training for electrical workers, car- 
penters, plumbers, steam fitters, and re- 
lated objectives. There are approximately 
23,000 veterans training in the machines 
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trades occupations of which 10,000 are 
learning to be machinists and toolmakers. 

It is especially noteworthy that in the 
field of service occupations a total of 
over 15,000 veterans have completed 
training or are now enrolled for police- 
men, firemen, and detectives. 

This record supports the conclusion 
that although job opportunities may not 
be plentiful many business firms do 
realize that training a veteran while he 
works is a good investment to meet im- 
mediate and future needs. 

I also invite attention to a bricklayer 
training program under Project Transi- 
tion. The National Association of Home 
Builders, under a grant of funds by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is conducting a brick- 
layer transition program at five military 
installations. The project will provide 
training for 1,000 servicemen. 

The training classes are 6 weeks in 
duration at 40 hours per week. The proj- 
ect started July 1, 1970, and will continue 
for 18 months. 

Each training site will train 200 men 
in 10 classes of 20 men per class. Place- 
ment of the trainees will be upon sepa- 
ration from active military service 
wherever possible in the city of their 
choice. 

During the period of training the 
trainee will have received 240 hours of in- 
tensive training in the bricklayer trade. 
The course of study covers method, use 
of hand tools, mathematics, blueprint 
reading, and practical experience in the 
trade. The trainee will possess the basic 


skills of the craft. Entering the service 
with little or no civilian-related job skills, 
he will be both better equipped to make 
a sound readjustment to the economic 
life of his community, and able to help 
to fill the need for skilled labor. 


A NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION FOR 
THE MEDIA 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
media would resolve to accentuate the 
positive instead of the negative in Amer- 
ican life, it would be a most meaningful 
contribution to our national goals for 
1971. There has been far too much em- 
phasis on the conduct and speech of a 
small violent minority bent on anarchy 
and revolution within this country. Most 
people are trying to be good citizens. 

Those responsible policymakers of the 
press, radio, and television would take a 
great step forward for America if they 
would determine to emphasize those 
things in American life that are the 
strength of America—that bring us to- 
gether, that hold us together, that make 
us thankful and grateful to be Ameri- 
cans as well as determined to make this 
cee an even better place in which to 

ve. 

The next time the hate mongers or 
rabble rousers throw rocks at policemen 
or Molotov cocktails into businesses or 
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homes, if they would leave it off of page 
1 and even page 8, it will help America. 

In this connection I commend the fol- 
lowing comments of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, appear- 
ing in a recent issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, to the thoughtful attention of 
the media: 

Most OF THE News THAT Is Frr To PRINT 
Never GETS PRINTED 

More than 250,000 college students in this 
country operate, without pay, 1,000 programs 
for mentally retarded children, others con- 
duct classes in hospitals and jails, still others 
tutor ghetto children to enable them to keep 
up with children from more fortunate 
homes. 

More than 200 American corporations 
donate tools and money to 140 schools in 
Latin America training 150,000 students to 
earn a self-supporting, self-respecting future 
more friendly to the United States. 

In California a lone college student stood 
off for hours a mob bent on desecrating the 
flag he proudly said “stands for what enables 
me to go to college.” 

In 160 American cities 18,800 businessmen 
act as Big Brothers to young boys who lack 
and desperately need that sort of counsel, 
friendliness, help. 

In Michigan a small group of students 
donated and collected money to pay mer- 
chants for windows broken by student rioters, 

Marines in Vietnam, out of their own pock- 
ets, have built and maintain three hospitals 
for natives; regularly provide toys for hun- 
dreds of children who never had any; en- 
couraged and helped an American town, from 
which one Marine had come, to give a Christ- 
mas to the entire Vietnam town in defense 
of which he had been killed. 

Large corporations have set up and main- 
tain in Harlem a very special school for 
drop-outs to fit them for college. There have 
been no drop-outs from that school. 

So be of good cheer . . . it’s still America— 
and it's wonderful. 


ELIMINATING MULTIPLE TAXATION 
BY STATES OR SUBDIVISIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers will recall that the Interstate Taxa- 
tion Act, as it was passed by the House 
of Representatives in both the 90th and 
91st Congresses, included an amendment 
intended to prevent several States from 
requiring individuals to pay income taxes 
upon the same income. It would do this 
by first, prohibiting a State or political 
subdivision from levying an income tax 
upon an individual who was not domi- 
ciled in the State during the year, except 
with respect to income earned or derived 
within the State, and second, requiring 
that, in the case of an individual domi- 
ciled within the State who may be taxed 
on his entire income, the State must 
allow a credit for the taxes he was re- 
quired to pay in the State in which the 
income was earned. 

Because of the very considerable im- 
portance of the Interstate Taxation Act 
to businesses and individuals whose in- 
comes may be subject to taxation in sev- 
eral States, I trust the House will again 
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give early and favorable consideration to 
this measure in order to encourage com- 
parable action in the other body. While 
the amendment referred to above, deal- 
ing only with individual incomes, consti- 
tutes an excellent start toward eliminat- 
ing double taxation by States and their 
subdivisions, it still contains a number 
of unresolved problems which the pro- 
posal I am introducing today attempts to 
meet. 

First, the amendment as written in the 
past unnecessarily prevents the States 
from taxing the out-of-State income of 
a person who is a resident but who is not 
legally domiciled in the State. It is es- 
sential, in order to prevent a serious 
weakening of our State income tax sys- 
tems, that this situation be corrected to 
permit the State of residence—even 
though not the State of domicile—to tax 
the out-of-State income. My proposal 
achieves this objective. 

By eliminating this undesirable weak- 
ening of the State and local income tax 
systems, however, a related problem 
arises. This problem concerns the rather 
small but significant group of individuals 
whose employment requires that they re- 
side away from, and yet who cannot give 
up, their States of domicile. This group 
consists of Members of Congress, their 
staff assistants from the home State, 
and presidential appointees serving at 
the pleasure of the President. At the 
present time, many Members of Con- 
gress, their staff assistants, and presi- 
dential appointees find themselves in the 
most difficult position of paying income 
taxes on their governmental salaries both 
in their home States, and in a State of 
residence in the Washington area. My 
proposal provides that, for the named 
group of officials and individuals who are 
not in a position to move their domiciles 
to the State in which they are resident 
because of their employment, the State 
of residence which is not also the State 
of domicile would not be permitted to 
tax the individual’s out-of-State income. 
Thus, double taxation would be avoided 
in these special cases, The District of 
Columbia law already provides that this 
same group of individuals is not subject 
to the District of Columbia income tax 
even though resident in the city. 

The third major problem, uncured by 
the former amendment, is that by ac- 
cording the State of employment the 
right to a full tax on a nonresident’s 
earnings, it is often inequitable to the 
individual’s State of residence. That 
State, if it has an income tax system, 
would have to allow him a full credit for 
the tax paid where he works and thus 
would suffer a reduction in its own reve- 
nues. 

On the other hand, if the State of resi- 
dence has no income tax system, then 
the individual—rather than his State of 
residence—is disadvantaged since his 
home State will allow him no reduction 
in his taxes. Such an individual will find 
himself paying a full tax—not in terms 
of income taxes alone, but also in terms 
of real estate taxes or other major reve- 
nue sources in the absence of an income 
tax—both where he works and where he 
resides or is domiciled. This is an in- 
equity which I have long resisted because 
it strikes close to home and affects many 
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New Jersey residents, as well as residents 
of other States. Thus, by way of ex- 
ample, a New Jersey resident who pays 
an exorbitant real estate tax in lieu of 
an income tax must shoulder the addi- 
tional burden of a 3-percent tax on gross 
earned income imposed by the city of 
Philadelphia where he works. This gross 
inequity on the level of State income 
taxes is illustrated in the case of a New 
Jersey resident who is subject to a 2- to 
14-percent withholding tax on his tax- 
able income derived from sources within 
New York State. 

A logical and equitable way of correct- 
ing this situation would be to require the 
State of employment to recognize that 
the nonresident individual is benefitting 
only fractionally from the governmental 
services of that State. This is being im- 
plemented, as a matter of policy, by 
agreements between two income tax 
States to refrain from taxing the income 
earned in those States by residents of 
the other. It is also being achieved under 
local, as distinct from State, income tax 
systems by providing a reduced tax rate 
for nonresidents. 

It makes sense that State and local in- 
come tax systems recognize the fact that 
the nonresident does not enjoy full serv- 
ices. My proposal, therefore, while per- 
haps not a foolproof solution to this 
problem, does move in that direction. As 
to States which have tax systems, my 
proposal would simply require that an 
appropriate adjustment be made for non- 
residents of such State who only earn 
their income in that State. There is no 
fixed formula as it is contemplated that 
the States would negotiate agreements 
with respect to the tax treatment of non- 
resident income or accomplish this objec- 
tive in whatever other manner they deem 
appropriate. 

In the case of an income tax imposed 
by a subdivision of a State, this recogni- 
tion would also be required. While the 
subdivision, in cooperation with the 
State, could make an appropriate adjust- 
ment in any manner it desires, my pro- 
posal would also allow for the operation 
of conclusive presumptions. Thus, a rate 
reduction—50 percent for employees 
working in Federal areas and 33% per- 
cent for others—for nonresidents of the 
State would be conclusively presumed to 
be appropriate. Many local subdivisions 
already make similar provisions in their 
income tax systems. My proposal would 
merely require that this be done in the 
few instances where the system does not 
already make such allowance for a non- 
resident. 


A BILL TO TERMINATE CERTAIN 
TAX PREFERENCES 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic interest in providing decent hous- 
ing for all its citizens is easily recognized. 
However, it is difficult to discern the 
public interest in guaranteeing loans 
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and subsidizing interest rates in trans- 
actions where speculators may receive 
tax-free income. 

Therefore, I have reintroduced my 
bill, previously introduced September 22, 
1970, which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate cer- 
tain tax preferences which seem to me 
unfair. 

Two abuses of the tax laws are in the 
field of low-income housing rehabili- 
tation and the so-called rollover pro- 
vision exempting the seller of certain 
low-income housing from income tax on 
the sale. 

Under the housing rehabilitation sub- 
sidized loan program, a wealthy person 
could borrow at 3-percent interest but a 
poor person would have to pay 7 or 8 
percent. That is the effect of the 5-year 
amortization of rehabilitation expendi- 
tures contained in the Tax Reform Act. 
HUD, itself, has recognized that inequi- 
ties exist in some of these programs. 

Under the roll-over provision, a build- 
er might construct a housing project 
such as that proposed at Black Jack, 
Mo., and sell it with a gain of $500,000. 
If he reinvests the proceeds of the sale 
in another “Black Jack-type” project 
within 1 year, his $500,000 profit on the 
first sale is not taxed. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
passage of legislation to end unfair tax 
satan and stop subsidizing specu- 
ators. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEVADA COUNTY’S 
PUBLIC GUARDIAN RETIRES 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recess between the 
9ist Congress and the 92d, I read in the 
Union, Grass Valley-Nevada City’s news- 
paper, of the retirement of Nellie Kam- 
merer after 11 years of formal service as 
public guardian of Nevada County. 

Mrs. Kammerer has worked for over 
22 years, 11 years without any compen- 
sation, helping families and people in 
need. She used a section of the county 
barn to store furniture, utensils, food, 
bedding, medication, and other essential 
emergency items so that people could 
be helped in a matter of hours. She did 
not worry about qualifications of a per- 
son for this help, she felt questions could 
be asked later. 

After she became the official public 
guardian she was named honorary life- 
time president of the California Associa- 
tion of Public Guardians and in 1958 the 
Nevada City Soroptimist Club awarded 
her an honorary membership in the form 
of a résumé of “This Is Your Life.” 

Mrs. Kammerer has been a dedicated 
public guardian to Nevada County for 22 
years and therefore I insert at this point 
in the Record an article about her, en- 
titled “Nellie Kammerer Retires Thurs- 
day as Guardian,” from the Union, Grass 
Valley-Nevada City, Calif. 
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NELLIE KAMMERER RETMRES THURSDAY AS 
GUARDIAN 
(By Margaret Trivelpiece) 

Nellie Kammerer, Nevada County’s “dedi- 
cated” public guardian will retire Thursday 
after 11 years of formal service to the county. 

Mrs. Kammerer was the first person to hold 
the post in Nevada county, and supervisors 
decided to put public guardianship under 
the Social Services Department when her 
retirement is effective. 

The board ordered that a resolution of ap- 
preciation be directed to Mrs. Kammerer, 
and that “something be put in about her 
many years of devoted care to people in 
need.” 

However, there are some facts that the res- 
olution will not convey because they were 
history before Nellie received any pay for 
her interest in people and their troubles. 

There are those who collect stamps or fos- 
silized. bones as a hobby, but Mrs. Kam- 
merer collected troubles and hardships and 
solved them many years before she was ap- 
pointed to her post. 

Lacking an official title, she was des- 
ignated as western Nevada County's ‘“wel- 
fare director without portfolio” before she 

ived a paid a intment. 
one a Esops ot 22 years before that time, 
Mrs. Kammerer obtained food, funds, cloth- 
ing, furniture, bedding, gasoline, or medica- 
tion for nearly 8,000 people. 

Hundreds of firemen, police officers, social 
workers, civic leaders and clubwomen who 
came upon families in need had one stock 

omment: 
5 “We'd better get in touch with Nellie right 
away.” 

Often it was 3 a.m., but Nellie arose cheer- 
fully and went into action quickly and effi- 
ciently. 

Mrs. Kammerer hastened to explain that 
her work never overlapped or conflicted with 
the functions of regular agencies—in fact 
she worked closely with them. 

Her welfare formula prior to the day she 
became guardian (and afterwards) deviated 
slightly from the policies of some agencies. 
It was simple. Cold and hungry people, espe- 
cially children should be fed and clothed im- 
mediately. Questions concerning qualifica- 
tions could be asked later. 

Before she became public guardian, she 
arranged with an earlier board of super- 
visors for use of a section of the county barn 
for storage of stoves, chairs, beds, bedding, 
tables, utensils, dishes, refrigerators and 
other emergency essentials. 

“Tf a destitute family was burned out of 
its home, we could have obtained shelter 
and furnished a house in a matter of a few 
hours,” Mrs. Kammerer recalls. 

When there was need for cash, she had a 
small drawing fund collected by the Nevada 
City Benevolent Society. 

Nellie’s by-word is and was speed. Official 
agencies often are restricted by red tape re- 
quiring days or even months for processing 
cases. When she was “guardian without port- 
folio” she had food on the table and new 
shoes on the children while other agencies 
were examining the family’s qualifications, 

Mrs. Kammerer recalls that one of her 
proudest moments was after she discovered 
@ woman blinded by cataracts did not qualify 
for one reason or another for surgical aid. By 
a series of manipulations and exerting pres- 
sure at the right places, she had the woman 
transferred to a Sacramento institution. The 
cataracts were removed, and the woman re- 
gained 20-20 vision. 

In another case involving a Polish refugee 
with four children whose discouraged hus- 
band had committed suicide, the woman was 
established in a modest home which even- 
tually she owned. 

One important source of strength for Mrs. 
Kammerer's earlier work came from anony- 
mous donations. The gifts carried simple 
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messages like “carry on,” Mrs. Kammerer re- 
called. 

The unidentified but liberal doners knew 
Mrs. Kammerer’s “unofficial welfare agency” 
had no salaries, mileage, office rent, or heat 
and light costs. They knew that “the Nellie 
administered welfare dollar went 100% for 
welfare.” 

After she became the public guardian, Mrs. 
Kammerer was named honorary lifetime pres- 
ident of the California Association of Public 
Guardians. 

The statewide honor was awarded to her 
during a convention of the California Asso- 
ciation of Public Guardians, Coroners and 
Administrators in Santa Cruz some years 
ago. Mrs, Kammerer was the first president 
of the state association and for many years 
was the only woman guardian. 

The Nevada City Soroptimist Club in 1958 
awarded her an honorary membership based 
on her “countless acts of kindness and help 
to others.” 

This award was made in the form of a 
resume of “This is Your Life,” and was nar- 
rated by Elsie Nile. 

Mrs. Nile told of a “woman born in England 
who moved to Canada at the age of 12 and 
to the United States at the age of 18.” 

As Mrs. Nile continued she noted the “good 
works” of a woman who had helped more 
than 8,000 people during her 22 years as 
“guardian without portfolio.” 

Sheriff Wayne Brown, Attorney William 
Cassettari (then with the district attorney’s 
office), and representatives of the Nevada City 
Chamber of Commerce Auxiliary, and the 
Nevada City Women’s Civic Club and the 
press were present the day the Soroptimists 
honored Mrs, Kammerer, according to a re- 
port from The Union of Jan. 16, 1958. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PENSIONS OF 
S 


OUR CITIZEN: 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
matter of private pensions has been un- 
der considerable study by the labor sub- 
committee I am honored to chair. We 
have already conducted nearly 6 months 
of public hearings on various proposals 
to modify our present inadequate pen- 
sion protection law, and the subcommit- 
tee staff has undertaken a research ef- 
fort of massive proportions. 

Hopefully, the net effect will be the 
enactment of meaningful legislation, 
safeguarding the pensions of our citi- 
zens. 

The problem we will attempt to re- 
solve is aptly described in the following 
two articles I am including in the REC- 
orp. The first, “Are You Sure of Your 
Retirement Pension,” was printed in the 
December, 1970, issue of the American 
Legion magazine. The second appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of Novem- 
ber 4, 1970. The articles follow: 

Are You Sure oF Your RETIREMENT 
PENSION? 
(By Henry Lee) 

When you retire, do you expect to get a 
pension from your employer or union which, 
when added to Social Security and any 
private means of your own, will assure 
that you can more than make ends meet? 
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A lot of people who may think they are 
going to get a private pension based on their 
life’s work are not going to get it. 

Today, about 30 million people are work- 
ing under 50,000 different private pension 
plans, if past experience is a guide, no more 
than 6 million of them, and perhaps as few 
as 3 million, will ever draw a penny. So if 
you say that about 25 million of 30 mil- 
lion who work under private pension plans 
will get nothing from them, you are on fairly 
safe grounds. 

This prediction is based on projections of 
government experts and other students of 
private pension plans. Among them, the 
U.S. Department of Labor and some Con- 
gressional committees—as well as a special 
committee appointed by President Kennedy 
that reported in 1965—have dug deeply into 
the subject and know what they’re talking 
about. 

Of course, the scope of the problem of 
workers who end up not getting pensions 
under their company or union plans is hard- 
ly as great as the 25 million figure might 
make it seem. That includes the parade of 
stenographers and secretaries who go to 
work for corporations, only to marry with- 
in a year or two and never work again— 
Many of whom never had any intention of 
sticking around for retirement benefits. 

Beyond that, it includes people who work 
all their lives, but change jobs so frequently 
that they never establish any pension rights. 

For some of these, their failure to qualify 
for a pension is a serious problem—some- 
times of their own making, and sometimes 
not. In general, corporations consider that 
their pension plans are a reward to those 
who give their loyalty and their best years 
to the company. They don’t think they are 
running a social welfare program to compete 
with Social Security for employees who come 
and go. 

Many unions, too, set a high value on long 
membership, and have little to offer in the 
way of union pensions to those with short 
service, or who change unions. 

In any event, it’s a wise worker who looks 
into his own company or union pension 
plan in detail before he counts on getting 
something from it some day. 

If you look at all the private pension plans 
that run smoothly and pay off just as they 
are supposed to, there’s a wide diversity in 
how much you get; how long you have to 
work to qualify; how much right you have 
to your pension (i.e.: whether the manage- 
ment can arbitrarily abolish the plan or 
alter its terms to your detriment); how much 
you can get, if anything, if you retire or 
are fired before the most usual stipulated 
retirement age of 65; how young you have 
to be when first hired in order to come under 
the plan—and so on, 

With 50,000 different plans it isn’t sur- 
prising that they vary enormously in these 
and other details. 

If the accepted overall figures on those 
already retired are correct, there are about 
3 million retired people in the country to- 
day who are drawing about $3.5 billion a 
year in private pensions. This averages out 
to slightly under $100 a month. That isn’t 
much today, but is nice to have on top of 
Social Security. Of course, the average is 
made up of some every handsome payoffs 
that are considerably more than $100 a 
month, balanced against others that are only 
token retirement pensions. 

Very broadly, then, private retirement pen- 
sions offer a mixture of excellent and mea- 
gre retirement incomes, paid under a variety 
of conditions. Whether one’s own plan is 
average, better than most, or skimpy, almost 
any employee who inquires can find out 
what retirement provisions are presently in 
force where he works—and perhaps plan 
accordingly. 
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But, for a variety of reasons, present in- 
formation isn't necessarily reliable. There is 
a trend to improve many private pensions. 
This allows the rosy possibility that if you 
still have quite a few years to go you may 
retire on more than you can now expect, even 
taking rising living costs into account. 

On the other hand, private pensions are 
loaded with elements of real or potential in- 
security. 

Here is a catalog of risks that come true 
in some cases. 

The company fails, and with it goes its 
pension plan. The longer an employee has 
worked there, the worse the blow. 

An employee is discharged after years of 
service, but before retirement age. He may 
get nothing, or his own contribution back 
(if any), or a pittance based on early retire- 
ment. 

The company arbitrarily reduces or abol- 
ishes its pension plan, and it turns out that 
it always had the power to do so, The em- 
ployees may have had no stake in it and are 
entitled to nothing, or have contributed to 
it themselves and can only get back their 
own contribution. 

The company is bought out by or merges 
with another. The new management abol- 
ishes the old pension plan, or dismisses em- 
ployees em masse who have put in many 
years but still have time to go to be eligible 
for a partial or full pension. 

The pension fund, be it a company fund 
or a union fund, disappears under crooked 
management. 

The pension fund disappears or is seriously 
reduced under honest but incompetent man- 
agement, through bad investments, exces- 
sive costs, bad planning, etc. 

A worker under a union pension plan 
changes his livelihood, for personal or un- 
avoidable reasons, after many years in his 
first trade. He has to start on his pension 
rights all over when he joins a new union, 
and there may not be enough time in a long 
life for him to qualify for retirement in 
his new union. 

An employee who loses his job after years 
of service under any of the above circum- 
stances may find that he’s too old to be ad- 
mitted to the company pension plan of a new 
employer. 

Case histories and statistics have been 
compiled on these various forms of “you 
don’t get it after all” by the Labor Depart- 
ment, by Congressional committee hearings, 
by special committee studies and by private 
studies. They have led to various laws being 
enacted in the past, especially laws to close 
in on pension fund fraud. 

Further, they have led in recent years to 
more far-reaching pending bills, notably two 
different but similar bills originally intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators Jacob Javits 
(N.Y.) and Ralph Yarborough (Tex.). 

Some features of these bills are highly 
controversial, 

One is “portability”—a proposal to require 
by law that one could transfer his private 
pension credits from job to job. Though this 
is an attractive idea to every worker, it seems 
on examination to be somewhat like turning 
private pensions into a federally regulated 
second Social Security program on top of 
the existing one. 

It raises all sorts of questions that aren't 
easily answered. Perhaps the greatest danger 
is that such a law would drive many of these 
voluntary plans out of existence by killing 
the management and union motives behind 
them to reward long service and loyalty. 

The legislators’ motive behind the “port- 
ability” proposal seems commendable, wheth 
er it is workable or not. 

Today, if one works from age 25 to age 
35 for one firm with a pension plan, then 
moves on, he has accrued no pension rights 
for his ten years’ service in 90% of existing 
plans. 
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Far worse is the situation of a 55-year-old 
worker with 25 years’ service for one firm. 
In 45% of existing plans he loses any claims 
to a pension for that service if he now 
changes employers. And what happen if he 
gets another job? 

Most plans require at least 15 years service, 
and the vast majority 20 years or more, while 
they require retirement at age 65. Thus, this 
particular 55-year-old has little hope of 
qualifying for a pension on the next job he 
moves to before he is compulsorily retired. 
Somewhere, between the case of the young 
man who switches jobs after ten years and 
can requalify under his new employer, and 
the case of the older man who switches after 
25 years and can no longer qualify, there is 
an area of hardship that isn’t easily Justified. 

Case histories that were read into 1968 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor include the following examples of peo- 
ple whose pensions were hung up in various 
ways simply under the rules of their plans. 
In the first one, loss of accrued pension rights 
occurred because the employee was pro- 
moted! 

1. “My company has two pension plans. 
One, for hourly employees, pays $3.50 for 
each year of service upon retiring at age 65. 
The plan is paid wholly by the company. The 
other is for salaried employees, who pay 3% 
of earnings and the company contributes an 
equal amount, which yields a better pension. 
I worked for 19 years as an hourly employee, 
then was transferred to a salaried job. At the 
time of my transfer, I was not aware and was 
not notified that I would lose my 19 years of 
pension rights. I am still with the same com- 
pany and in the same plant. When I spoke to 
management about the unfairness of this, I 
was told that it ‘was just an unfortunate 
situation’... .” 

2. “I entered the employ of ——-— Co. of 
Chicago in December, 1940 . . . I served in 
the positions of analytical chemist, research 
chemist, field sales and service man, and dis- 
trict manager. After 26 years, at age 58 I was 
dismissed from the company and any pension 
that I had earned was erased from my credit. 
This amounted to $180 per month at age 65, 
assuming that I kept up my current level 
of income ... The removal of the pension 
has left me at now almost 60 with my sav- 
ings quite depleted, and nothing but Social 
Security in the future. I have found out how 
unemployable a man is when he reaches this 
age, even if he is a trained man in his 
field... .” 

3. “I joined the union in 1918 and was a 
member until 1950 when I left Chicago and 
came to live in California for health reasons. 
Unable to obtain a position in my regular 
field, the men’s garment industry, I had to 
get one in ladies’ cloaks. I relinquished my 
membership in the men’s garment union and 
joined the ladies’ cloaks union, where I have 
been a member for the past 16 years. I am 
now 71 years old and cannot get a pension 
for another four years, when I will have been 
with the present union 20 years. I feel that 
under the circumstances, I should not have 
to wait, but should be able to get some bene- 
fit from at least one of them so I can re- 
tire... .” 

The following cases resulted from closings 
or mergers: 

1. “I worked for 20 years for a factory and 
was a member of the union. The factory 
closed down. Then I worked for another fac- 
tory for two years and joined their union. 
This factory also closed down. I am now 
working for the Co. and am a member 
of the union. I am 61 years old and 
have been a member of this union for 11 
years. I would like to retire at 65, but accord- 
ing to the rules of the union, a person has 
to have 20 years membership in order to be 
eligible for a pension. This means that I 
would have to work until I was 70 years old 
to qualify for a pension. I have worked all 
these years, paying union dues faithfully, and 
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I don’t consider it fair that I have to retire 
at 65 with no union pension. Tnere are many 
others in this same situation... .” 

2. “I worked for ——- —Co. from 1926 until 
they shut the factory down here at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., on September 30, 1962. At the 
time I had 36 years with them, including 
3 years in the armed services ...I was 53 
years old and, having a sick wife, could not 
leave her and go to any other factory. After 
a brief period of time I was terminated. I 
am now 58 years old. I got nothing from 
them whatsoever except 6 months severance 
pay, too young to get a pension and too old 
to get a job. Now, if I should live to retire- 
ment age, according to their retirement 
plan, I can never receive anything from the 
company....” 

Hardly any firms voluntarily set up a pen- 
sion plan without retaining it in their power 
to change it. Not only do many of them im- 
prove and undate their plans, but by the 
same prerogative some of them later abolish 
their plans. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
about 500 pension plans are abolished each 
year by management, which is about 1% of 
all plans. On the average, it is the smaller 
firms whose pension plans vanish. While one 
plan in a 100 is terminated each year, one 
worker in about 1,200 is affected. 

Sometimes there is no payoff to anyone 
when a plan ends. Sometimes the existing 
fund, or part of it, is paid off at a reduced 
rate. Where employees have contributed di- 
rectly to the fund, they always have a legal 
right to recapture their own investment. 

In one of the cases of an abolished pension 
plan heard by the Senate in 1968, the work- 
ers who had lost their benefits complained 
that they had a right to it because it had 
been offered instead of other benefits, and 
was not simply a voluntary extra. Said a 
witness: 

“In December 1963, X Co. sold or trans- 
ferred their dairy interests to the Y Co. of 
Evansville, Ind. As a result, our group was 
left at the mercy of Y Co. without any of 
the earned pension rights attained while in 
the employ of X Co. On termination of our 
employment, our group went to work with 
Y Co., and with the exception of a few are 
still employed there, without our previous 
earned pension rights. It is our feeling that 
we are entitled to continued coverage or at 
least a monetary settlement by our former 
employer, since that pension plan was initi- 
ated in lieu of Increases in our hourly rates 
of pay and other benefits. The longevity of 
this group runs from 12 to 27 years of tenure. 
Our ages are 35 to 52 years. Most of us are 
too old to start again... .” 

A second proposal in pending legislation, 
that is not as revolutionary as compulsory 
“portability,” is to guarantee private pension 
payments through some sort of government 
insurance program. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation already guarantees bank 
deposits against bank failure, and pending 
bills propose to create similar insurance 
against pension losses due to company or 
union failure, fraud, mismanagement, etc. 

The Studebaker and Packard stories are 
classic examples of pension loss due to com- 
pany failure. 

When Studebaker suddenly closed its 
South Bend, Ind., plant in 1964, it ieft be- 
hind a retirement fund with assets insuffi- 
cient to make good on promised benefits. 
From statements made by Senator Javits 
and Vance Hartke (Ind.), it appears that one 
59-year-old employee with 43 years of service 
had to settle for 15% of his pension. Twenty 
other employees with more than 40 years 
service were in a similar fix. Employees be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 59, many with over 
30 years of service, received 10% of their 
earned benefits. Those under the age of 40, 
despite 20 years of service and an acknowl- 
edged right to something under the plan, 
received nothing. 
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In a sense, this was history repeating it- 
self. In 1954, Studebaker and financially- 
ailing Packard merged. At the time, Packard 
employed about 10,000 people. Packard’s 
pension plan, as renegotiated with the 
United Automobile Workers, provided for 
voluntary retirement at 65, compulsory re- 
tirement at 68, early retirement with reduced 
benefits for those aged 60 with ten years or 
more of credited service, and a deferred pen- 
sion credit for separated employees aged 40 
or more with ten years of service. As business 
failed to improve, Studebaker-Packard cut 
back operations and employment in its De- 
troit plant until by 1956 only 625 employees 
were left. By 1957, operations all but ceased. 

With no money coming into the pension 
plan’s fund, the corporation announced it 
could no longer pay full benefits to the 1,930 
already-retired employees, much less meet 
its commitments to any of the others, and 
terminated the plan. After a suit by the 
UAW, Studebaker-Packard agreed to con- 
tinue the pensions at $50 a month instead 
of the previous $59, and to make a lump sum 
settlement equivalent to about a year and a 
half’s benefits to 435 employees who were 
over 60 and eligible for early retirement. 
About 3,300 other employees below the age 
of 60, who were qualified to get something, 
got nothing because there was nothing left 
to give. 

Mismanagement and fraud hit only a few 
of the private pension funds, but where they 
hit, they hurt. 

Thomas R. Donahue, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, told a Senate subcommittee 
in 1968: “Most plans in this country are 
managed wisely by persons who follow the 
strictest code of fair dealing. However, the 
characteristics of many plans and their ex- 
tremely rapid growth have thrown tempta- 
tion into the path of the unscrupulous.” 

Donahue told the Senate that in some 
cases company and union officials had milked 
pension funds for private profit. In others, 
company officers had risked the tax-exempt 
pension funds in investments for company 
profit, jeopardizing the interests of the work- 
ers in such funds. He went on to say, “There 
have been capital losses in trust funds due 
to lack of prudence in their investments and 
transactions, and as a result of self-dealing.” 

Cited at hearings was a case of corporate 
officials investing pension funds in their com- 
pany's own stock. This boosted the price, the 
Officials sold out their own holdings, then the 
price dropped leaving the pension fund in 
the bag to the tune of $4.5 million dollars in 
loss of value. 

Another firm was cited which borrowed 
90% of a pension fund’s assets to Invest in 
its own operations, and then went bankrupt. 

A fund was cited that was jointly operated 
by the contributing employees and the local 
union, whose president dominated the fund 
management. He padded the trust expenses 
with such things as putting his girl friend 
on its payroll, and enough more so that ad- 
ministrative costs rose from $12.70 per worker 
in 1961 to $431.50 in 1962! That was more 
than each employee's contribution in one 
year. 

Five officers of a company who were also 
its pension trustees had $460,000 of a $686,- 
000 pension fund tied up at one time in 
loans to themselves, and to the company to 
finance new risk ventures. 

Five officers of another firm who were 
trustees of 16 pension and profit-sharing 
plans created a separate corporation, with 
themselves as Officers, to manage the funds. 
It charged $130,000 in one year in fees, while 
the five trustees took an additional $300,000 
in trustees’ fees. Donahue testified that a 
bank trust department would have charged 
about $50,000 for the same services. 

One of the most notorious cases of pension 
fund manipulation was the international 
network of union fund structures in which 
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George Barasch and the Allied Trades Coun- 
cil of New York, plus New York Teamsters 
Local 815, were the main cast—though 
Barasch and his associates created all sorts 
of other legal and financial entities in the 
course of their operations. 

The story of these fantastic dealings cov- 
ering nearly 30 years fills 39 pages of a 1966 
report of the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. It involved the diversion of 
more than $4 million, In the end, the Senate 
investigators did not report anything illegal 
in a web of manipulation that is almost 
indescribable. In the course of the exposure, 
authorities persuaded the principals to re- 
turn most of the money, leaving the public 
to guess what more was never revealed. 

Similar exposure had by then already re- 
sulted in new laws in 1958 and 1959 govern- 
ing the disclosure of how pension funds are 
managed, The hearings involving Barasch, 
and the Kennedy committee report of 1965 
helped prompt keen interest in looking at 
all aspects of pensions and pension funds. 


Yet it is hard to see how federal regula- 


tion can go a long way beyond policing dis- 
honest dealings in any efforts to regulate the 
whole field of private pensions. 

There are two enormous hurdles that such 
regulations face, both arising from the fact 
that private pensions are private and to 
varying degrees voluntary. 

(1) It may be simply impossible to write 
any workable broad regulations to govern 
50,000 plans. They are so varied in detail that 
no two may be identical. They are also so 
varied in circumstance that no one set of 
rules to govern them could possibly work 
out for all of them. 

(2) Across-the-board regulation in detall 
would seem to be self defeating. It is the 
declared aim of the proposed broad laws to 
see that more entitled workers actually get 
their pensions and that more workers become 
entitled. Such requirements can only be ef- 
fective if they cost employers and untons 
more. 

On this basis alone, such laws could well 
serve to drive many of the plans out of exist- 
ence—or to reduce the benefits of long-time 
employees in order to meet legal require- 
ments to pay benefits to people who worked 
for a shorter time. 

There would be few other options avail- 
able to any firm or union which felt that it 
could not afford increased total payments 
that might otherwise be required by law. It 
could drop out, or spread what it has more 
thinly, neither of which seems to be the aim 
of the legislative proposals. It seems a dead 
certainty that if 500 pension plans are abol- 
ished each year at present, any compulsory 
increase in costs will see more of them dis- 
appear purely on an “inability-to-pay” basis. 

Meanwhile, many private pension plans are 
motivated solely or chiefly to attract good 
workers and keep them and their loyalty for 
the balance of their working lives. The 
“portability” proposal, especially, could de- 
stroy the desire of many a management to 
maintain a pension plan at all, 

So long as any employer has an option not 
to have a pension plan, it’s hard to see how 
such broad proposals could be made to work 
without doing harm with good. 

To accomplish such sweeping aims it 
would seem necessary to require every em- 
ployer to have a pension plan on some simple 
basis that could be applied to all. In short, 
legislate away their private nature. And 
when that was done, if it were done, and 
you took a look at what remained, you 
would see that it was nothing but an in- 
crease in, or duplicating of, the existing 
Social Security system accomplished by de- 
stroying systems that now exist In addition 
to it. 

It’s enough to make one dizzy to look at 
the complexity of existing private pension 
plans and try to figure how any sort of 
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blanket legislation could achieve what the 
more sweeping proposals are trying to achieve. 

One type of pension, which embraces more 
than a half-million people under 700 differ- 
ent plans, is pay-as-you-go. In its purest 
form, a pay-as-you-go plan has no pension 
fund. As a worker reaches retirement age 
the company goes into its current assets and 
buys him an annuity from an insurance 
company. 

Among plans which lay a nest egg aside 
before the day comes to pay it out, there are 
several types and numerous variations of 
each. Two basic kinds are insured plans and 
trusteed plans. 

In insured plans, premiums are regularly 
paid to an insurance company, which then 
pays out in annuities to workers when they 
retire. 

Trusteed plans accumulate a going pension 
fund under control of trustees, who may 
b ecompany officials, union officials, a com- 
bination of the two, or outside trustees. 
Some trusteed plans must be used to buy 
pensions. Others may be dissolved and re- 
turned to the management. 

There is growing resentment today against 
the pension plans that are revocable by 
management, especially since some con- 
glomerate “raids” have taken over a company 
then revoked the pensions simply to capture 
the fund as an asset. 

A pension fund that seems adequate to- 
day may become inadequate tomorrow for 
raesons that nobody can foresee. 

The best of all possible plans would be 
“fully funded” for the future. “Full funding” 
means that there is enough now on hand 
or being surely accumulated to pay off all 
expected demands when they come due. 

Most of the better plans today are only 
fully funded on a current basis. That is, 
enough is set aside each year to cover future 
pension rights earned by employes during 
that year. 

But when a plan is improved, either volun- 
tarily or as a result of a union contract, the 
fund may for years remain short of enough 
to cover the new liabilities that the improve- 
ments obligated it to pay off for past services. 
And when a plan is first started it may take 
a long time, and require hope as one of the 
ingredients, to set aside enough to cover em- 
ployees’ services for the years before the plan 
started. 

By the same token, the method of build- 
ing the fund may fall apart, as in the case 
of the United Mine Workers. Back in 1946, 
the UMW got an agreement that so much 
would go into the union welfare and pension 
fund for each ton of coal produced. It started 
at 5 cents a ton then, to be built up to 
40 cents a ton by 1952 and thereafter. It 
looked like a perfectly good plan at the 
time. 

But coal production fell off drastically at 
the same time that more and more miners 
became eligible for pensions. By 1966, benefit 
payouts were taking about 80 percent of the 
fund's income, while there wasn't enough 
in it to cover the next year’s payments. As a 
result, benefits had to be cut drastically. 

To the most militant reform advocates, all 
private pensions are earned rights to which 
the worker is entitled. This is undeniable for 
all pensions that were actually negotiated 
as fringe benefits. It is morally true if an 
employee were told of a pension as an in- 
ducement to sign him up, and kept on in the 
belief he’d get his pension. As these two cir- 
cumstances cover almost all plans, it isn’t 
hard to see the motive behind legislative ef- 
forts to make sure that actual payment 
doesn't fall through a sieve. 

Congress is in a strong position to regulate 
pensions that are the result of a contract, 
and it is in just as strong a position to reg- 
ulate “voluntary” plans to which manage- 
ment has gotten a tax exemption for its 
contribution to its pension fund. Many vol- 
untary plans exist for all employees only be- 
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cause the firm's contribution is not tax- 

exempt if it only covers the officers. 

We will probably get tighter laws to secure 
the integrity and funding of pension funds 
and their management. Congress and the Ad- 
ministration seem together on that. 

Meanwhile, of all the proposals for more 
detailed regulation of pension rights, the 
best hope for employees lies in growing 
pressure for earlier and surer “vesting.” 

“Vesting” is a key word for the employee 
who hopes to get a pension. If you are 
“vested” you have some pension coming at 
65. Suppose you are “vested” after ten years. 
Even if you are then only 45, and move to 
another firm, when you are 65 you will have 
at least a small pension coming from your 
former employer. Employees who move about 
frequently, could, if vested early, accumulate 
& group of small pensions from several for- 
mer employers that could add up to a full 
pension. 

Time and again, the cruelest examples of 
pension failure have sprung from harsh 
vesting features of both management and 
unions—as in several cases we've cited. 

In both the original Javits and Yarborough 
bills, vesting after ten years was stipulated, 
while there are those today who are seeking 
vesting from the first day of employment. 

It seems unlikely that “portability” will 
become law. But improved “vesting” is actu- 
ally a form of “portability.” Instead of mak- 
ing a mess by trying to create a common fund 
out of 50,000 different plans, as some “port- 
ability” schemes propose, improved vesting 
would serve the same purpose without com- 
mingling assets from all the different plans. 
Each fund could pay according to its own 
scheme to vested former employees, exactly 
as it pays to those who retire from it di- 
rectly. 

It is entirely possible for Congress to re- 
quire some reasonable standard of vesting 
in all negotiated contracts that provide em- 
ployee pensions, and to withdraw tax exemp- 
tion from voluntary funds that don’t. 

But if one may make a guess, the tech- 
nical problems that arise in spelling out such 
laws so that they will work, plus the resist- 
ance of both management and unions, will 
prevent the enactment of any far-reaching 
vesting or portability laws. Instead, by the 
pressure of open hearings and by the threat 
of drastic laws backed up by the enactment 
of some milder ones, we will see more pro- 
tection of pension rights brought on by 
heat than by law. 

OUT In THE COLD: INCREASING LAYOFFS Ros 
MANY OF THEIR PENSIONS AS WELL AS THEIR 
Joss 

ELIGIBILITY RULES OFTEN BAR WORKERS; UNIONS 
PRESSING FOR MORE LIBERAL PROGRAMS—A 
WHITE COLLAR IS NO SHIELD 

(By Jim Hyatt) 

Avon LAKE, Ohio.—At first glance 33-year- 
old Edward Herrera didn't fare too badly 
last April when he was laid off here by Frue- 
hauf Corp. He eventually found a job paying 
$50 a week more at a nearby Ford Motor Co. 
plant. 

Despite the higher pay, however, Mr. Her- 
rera is still bitter about losing his old job. 
“I put in 11 years for nothing,” he says. 
Because he was laid off well before age 40, 
when he would have become eligible for an 
eventual pension, Mr. Herrera took nothing 
with him when he left Fruehauf but his 
final paycheck. 

As layoffs reach the highest levels in six 
years, and as corporations tighten their belts 
by closing plants, many workers like Mr. Her- 
rera are learning that they're losing more 
than just their current jobs. Years of po- 
tential eligibility toward pensions are also 
evaporating. As far as earning a pension is 
concerned, many workers are, in fact, having 
to start their working careers over. 

Private pension plans hold well over $100 
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billion in assets. About 17,000 such plants 
covering about 21 million workers are on file 
with the Labor Department, and several mil- 
lion workers are thought to be in plans not 
reported to the department. Pension plan 
coverage has become increasingly generous 
over the years—yet Congressional commit- 
tees and others looking into pensions are 
discovering that because of high industry 
turnover even in good times, stringent eli- 
gibility requirements and today’s widespread 
layoffs many workers “covered” by such plans 
will never be eligible to collect a penny. 


HIGH CASUALTY RATE 


Just how many workers lose out is a hotly 
debated question and no exact figures are 
available, “My very rough estimate is that it 
is quite possible that over one-third of all 
workers in pension plans will never get any- 
thing from them,” says Michael S. Gordon, 
special minority counsel for pensions for a 
Senate subcommittee. “In some industries 
the ratio will be much higher.” 

Union officials estimate that Fruehauf laid 
off more than 1,000 workers in the final year 
of manufacturing at the plant here and say 
that at least 350 of them were let go short 
of pension eligibility requirements—age 40 
and 10 years on the job. 

Companies often try to save pension rights 
by liberal recall provisions or by offering 
workers jobs at other plants. But those 
choices often create a variety of problems. A 
Dallas man in his 30s was laid off recently by 
Texas Instruments Inc., where pension eligi- 
bility begins at 50. But he says it has been 
difficult finding another job because prospec- 
tive employers fear he'll go back to TI if a 
recall occurs. 

Other workers say alternate jobs are sel- 
dom offered on the best of terms. John Voss, 
a 38-year-old engineering aide, is two years 
short of pension eligibility at a General Dy- 
namics Corp. division in Rochester, N.Y., and 
stands to lose perhaps $100 a month in po- 
tential pension when he is laid off late this 
year under a previously announced schedule. 
He says he might be able to get on with a 
nearby General Dynamics plant, “but I'd 
have to take a lot less pay.” He also com- 
plains that “there’s no telling when the other 
plant will lay off, too.” 


SMALL COMFORT 


Industry-wide “portable” pension plans of- 
ten keep pension rights intact for workers 
who move to similar jobs, but in the current 
economy such plans are little comfort to 
many so covered. Evelyn W., a 40-year-old 
Cleveland woman lost a job last January as 
a packer at a sausage plant. Because of the 
business slowdown, “a lot of the other plants 
wouldn’t even take an application,” she says. 
She is 10 years short of being old enough to 
establish a pension right and figures she has 
lost a pension worth $70 a month at retire- 
ment. Currently, she’s taking accounting and 
secretarial courses at a junior college. 

Layoffs hit especially hard at older work- 
ers who are dismissed short of retirement age. 
Jesse Stockton, 53, laid off after 23 years at 
Fruehauf, figures he'll never be eligible for 
another pension. At 65, he'll draw about $50 
a month but working to 65 could have added 
another $36 a month to his check, union 
Officials say. 

Plant closings often take an even harsher 
toll on pensions already earned. An unex- 
pected and sudden closing can leave a pen- 
sion fund that doesn’t even cover the built- 
up obligations already due workers. A classic 
instance: The 1963 closing of Studebaker 
Corp.’s South Bend, Ind., operations, in which 
several thousand workers with earned pen- 
sion rights received only a small portion of 
the money they had expected. 

Today’s wave of plant closings is creating 
thousands of similar cases, Metals Forming 
Co., a unit of Gulf & Western Industries, 
is in the process of closing a plant in Ecorse, 
Mich., that employs about 175 workers. United 
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Auto Workers officials say that because of 

the unexpected shutdown, only the most 

senior employes will get a pension. 
WASHED OUT 

In a letter to Congress last July, Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW president, asserted that 
“among the victims of that closing are a 
man and a woman, both 52 years old, each 
with 37 years of service. Their entire 37 years 
with the company were washed out as far as 
pension benefits are concerned.” 

A Gulf & Western spokesman says only 
that the company “intends to honor all pro- 
visions of its contract” and adds that “em- 
ployes will receive the benefits to which 
they are entitled.” That’s true enough, the 
union says. The problem is that what they’re 
“entitled to” is precious little. 

The United Steelworkers of America says 
it recently talked one company into forking 
over an extra $35 million to bring a sub- 
sidiary’s pension fund into balance after 
the subsidiary folded. Such instances are 


not isolated. Melvin Glasser, director of the - 


UAW’s social security department, says in 
one recent week alone the union had “four 
requests to terminate pension plans from 
employers going out of business.” Some 
benefits will almost certainly be lost, he 
adds. 

Some workers find, unhappily, that their 
employer’s pension plans are so restricted 
that virtually no benefits are available. Olga 
Jensen worked about 18 years for a San 
Francisco marine transportation company 
that suddenly was liquidated a couple of 
years ago. She was 47 at the time and ex- 
pected that she would receive some set- 
tlement from a pension fund for her years 
of service. 

To her surprise, Miss Jensen found that 
the fund only paid a pension to employes 
working to the age of 65 and that when 
the plan terminated, her expected Social 
Security benefits were deducted before any 
pension was calculated. As a result, she got 
nothing. “It was more than shabby,” she 
says. She worked for a time at another com- 
pany but decided the risks of losing another 
pension were too great. Taking a pay cut, 
she moved to the U.S. Customs Office, where 
the pension provisions were more liberal. 

Lower-level workers aren't the only em- 
ployes encountering pension problems. “The 
loss of pension credits is spreading into new 
sectors,” says Merton C. Bernstein, an Ohio 
State University law professor. “Manufac- 
turers are laying off white-collar managerial 
people.” 

A 49-year-old middle-management official 
at Texas Instruments is less than a year 
away from meeting the age 50 pension eli- 
gibility requirement, but he figures his 
chances are “less than 50-50" of making 
it in the face of major layoffs by the Dallas 
company. “It’s like being in an artillery 
barrage when they have you zeroed in,” he 
says. 

WIPED OUT 

One 58-year-old bank executive in the 
Midwest was recently fired just 18 months 
short of having 10 years on the job, a re- 
quirement for a pension. Bitter about the 
treatment, he calls such requirements “ar- 
chaic and obsolete.” He adds: “A place like 
this constantly reminds you that maybe you 
don’t get much pay but a big percentage 
of your overall compensation is in various 
benefits, including the pension plan. When 
they forfeit the pension they fatten their own 
purse.” 

A 44-year-old Cleveland banker, fired after 
seven and a half years, frets that “I'm half 
way through my working career and I'm 
starting over again on another potential pen- 
sion. If you change jobs every 10 years or 
so, you're not a job skipper in any sense of 
the word. Yet two or three moves and you can 
effectively end up without anything at all.” 

Such problems are especially widespread 
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among professional and technical people out 
of work due to defense spending cutbacks. 
“We're getting some pretty pathetic letters,” 
says one California job retraining specialist. 
“Because of the ups and downs of our busi- 
ness, they suddenly find themselves near re- 
tirement, laid off, with no pensions.” One 
study found the average engineer spends 
less than six years at any single job, far short 
of most pension eligibility requirements. 


TAKING REMEDIAL ACTION 


In boom times, of course, high-salaried 
engineers didn’t worry about pensions. ‘I’ve 
been buying a little real estate and thought 
I wouldn't worry about pensions very much,” 
says John R. Goodwin, 49, an aeronautical 
engineer who has had 11 employers in his ca- 
reer but has never qualified for a private 
pension. He lost his last job, which paid 
$17,500 a year, just three months short of 
qualifying for a plan, 

With hundreds of his colleagues out of 
work, however, he finds his real estate hold- 
ings, including his own $45,000 home in a 
Los Angeles suburb, impossible to sell. He 
has taken some temporary $3-an-hour draft- 
ing jobs and hopes to do some consulting 
work, but he figures he has lost any chance 
of ever earning a pension. “As far as I'm per- 
sonally concerned,” he says, “I think the 
game is up.” 

Alarmed at such developments, unions 
are taking increasingly tough stances in 
negotiations, seeking to improve pensions 
even at the sacrifice of current wages. 
“Unions are saying it is senseless to stick 
money in the pay envelope just to let 
Uncle Sam get it,” says Robert F. Rainey, 
supervisor of pensions and trusts for H. K. 
Porter Co., Pittsburgh, an industrial equip- 
ment concern. He figures his company’s pen- 
sion costs have almost doubled in two years. 

The United Rubber Workers Union this 
year boosted pension benefits to $7.75 a 
month per year of service, almost 50% higher 
than the previous level. In October Owens- 
Illinois Inc., Toledo, signed a new three-year 
contract with the Glass Bottle Blowers As- 
sociation that will boost pension benefits in 
1973 to $7 a month from $4 a month currently 
for each year of service. The union repre- 
sents most of the company’s 20,000 employees 
in 18 glass container plants. 

But fatter pensions alone don’t protect 
workers from layoffs, so unions are also seek- 
ing more liberal eligibility requirements. A 
major issue in the current strike against 
General Motors is a UAW demand for a full 
pension of $500 a month after 30 years. GM 
has offered such terms for workers at age 58. 
“Thirty and out’ could double pension 
costs,” says one corporate official. 

Pension disillusionment has led to con- 
siderable pressure in Congress for tighter 
Federal controls and looser eligibility require- 
ments. One measure sponsored by Sen. Jacob 
Javits of New York would set up a reinsur- 
ance fund to pay benefits that employers 
couldn't cover in the event they are forced 
to go out of business. It would also create an 
independent pension commission, similar to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
handle pension regulatory matters. 

Moreover, a number of unions and em- 
Pployees are seeking fully “portable” pensions. 
Such a system, already used by some unions 
with industry-wide contracts, permits work- 
ers to simply change jobs and carry their 
accrued pension benefits with them. White- 
collar workers caught in the economic down- 
turn are particularly interested in such a 
plan. The American Chemical Society is ex- 
ploring portability for its members, and an 
official of the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics says: “I know of 
four companies that six months ago would 
have shot you if you stood on their property 
and uttered the words ‘portable pensions.’ 
These companies are now investigating it. 
The climate is changing.” 
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Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing, along with my colleagues 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, of New York; Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHS, of Michigan; Mr. HALPERN, of New 
York; Mrs. Hansen of Washington; Mr. 
HarRINGTON, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia; Mr. JACOBS, 
of Indiana; Mr. Kocu, of New York; Mr. 
McCtoskey, of California; Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, of Hawaii; Mrs. Minx, of Hawaii; 
Mr. NıcHors, of Alabama; Mr. O'HARA, 
of Michigan; Mr. PEPPER, of Florida; Mr. 
PoDELL, of New York; Mr. ROSENTHAL, of 
New York; Mr. Roysat, of California; 
Mr. Ryan, of New York; Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
of Missouri; Mr. SYMINGTON, of Missouri; 
and Mr. DINGELL, of Michigan, the Wom- 
en’s Equality Act of 1971, a bill to carry 
out the legislative recommendations of 
the Presidential Task Force on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities. 

The bill would eliminate sex discrim- 
ination in all federally assisted programs, 
in State and Federal employment, in em- 
ployment in educational institutions, and 
in the payment of wages for professional, 
executive, and administrative jobs. The 
bill actually goes beyond the recommen- 
dations by the President’s Task Force by 
also banning sex discrimination in hous- 
ing practices, just as racial discrimina- 
tion is prohibited under the Federal Fair 
Housing Act. 

The Women’s Equality Act authorizes 
matching grants through the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
finance State advisory commissions to 
study the status of women. It requires 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare te make recommendations to 
equalize the treatment of women under 
the Social Security Act, the Internal 
Revenue Code, and the Family Assistance 
Act, and extends the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Rights Commission to include sex 
discrimination, It provides the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
with cease and desist powers, authorizes 
the Attorney General to initiate suits 
in cases of sex discrimination in public 
facilities and public education and con- 
fers jurisdiction upon the district courts 
to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations. 

This legislation asks for no special 
privileges. Adult women make up over 
one-third of the working population of 
the United States and they want to 
enjoy the full benefits of citizenship. 
The Women’s Equality Act amends exist- 
ing civil rights law to extend the coverage 
to women, Actually, it goes beyond the 
President’s Task Force recommendations 
by extending the Federal Fair Housing 
Act to prohibit sex discrimination. 

Let me give you examples of the most 
blatant forms of sex discrimination. Al- 
though women make up 37 percent of the 
total work force in this country, they 
suffer inequalities in employment oppor- 
tunities, and wage payments. Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has brought 
some progress in industrial hiring prac- 
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tices, but it exempts educational institu- 
tions and State and local governments 
from its coverage. As a result women 
who make up 90 percent of public school 
elementary school teachers can be dis- 
criminated against in public school sys- 
tems. In 1966, for example, 75 percent of 
elementary school principals were men 
out of a teaching force made up of about 
10 percent men. The bill I propose today 
will amend title VII, removing the ex- 
emption clause to oblige State and local 
governments to hire and promote women 
on their merit. Furthermore, in its pres- 
ent form, title VII places the main burden 
of enforcement on the aggrieved individ- 
ual. This enforcement provision is inade- 
quate and will be amended in line with 
the Task Force recommendations to 
give the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission authority to enforce the law 
in all cases of discriminatory hiring 
practices. 

Women suffer gross injustices in wage 
payments as well as employment prac- 
tices. The Equal Pay Act of 1963 guaran- 
tees equal pay to all, including women. 
But the 1963 act contains an exemption 
for professional, executive, and adminis- 
trative employees. Although title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act protects women 
in professional, administrative, and exec- 
utive positions, it does not permit a com- 
plainant to withhold his identity as he 
can under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Many women who achieve high positions 
after years of struggle fear jeopardizing 
them and silently suffer the discrimi- 
nation of a double pay standard. The 
Women’s Equality Act amends the Fair 
Labor Standards Act so that women in 
those high status positions have a right 
to pay for equal work. 

Sex discrimination in education is one 
of the most serious injustices borne by 
women. Many State and local laws deny 
them equal educational opportunity 
which results in unequal abilities and un- 
equal employment opportunities. Statis- 
tics show that the percentage of women 
employed in a particular occupation goes 
down as the job qualifications go up. 
Women, for instance, make up only 3 
percent of the lawyers in this country. 
Until the State of Virginia took legal ac- 
tion, the University of Virginia College 
of Arts and Sciences refused to admit 
women. In a similar case on a local level, 
Stuyvesant High School, a specialized 
public high schoo] in the sciences, was 
forced to admit girls because of legal 
action taken against the New York City 
Board of Education. In addition to this 
form of discrimination in high schools 
and colleges, there is another form of un- 
equal educational opportunity on the 
professional level. Only 6 percent of our 
law students and 8 percent of our med- 
ica] students are women although, ac- 
cording to the Office of Education, statis- 
tics show that women tend to do better 
on admission tests. My amendment to 
titles IV and IX of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act authorizes the Attorney General to 
bring suits in behalf of persons denied 
equal protection of laws by public school 
officials and requires the Commissioner 
of Education to conduct a survey on the 
extent of discrimination because of sex, 
not only in practices with respect to stu- 
dents, but also in employment of faculty 
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and administration. In doing so, the bill 
merely secures the rights of women 
which probably already exist under the 
14th amendment. 

Discrimination against women in pub- 
lic facilities—restaurants, for instance— 
is less severe but in principle just as 
damaging. By amending title II of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Women’s 
Equality Act authorizes the Attorney 
General to initiate suits in cases of such 
discrimination and confers jurisdiction 
upon the district courts to provide for 
injunctive relief against sex discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to se- 
curing improvement in the legal status of 
women is the lack of public knowledge. 
The Civil Rights Commission authorized 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, collects, 
studies and distributes information on 
civil rights laws and policies. At present, 
the Commission’s mandate does not in- 
clude responsibility for women. The bill 
I am introducing amends the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Rights Commission to in- 
clude denial of rights based on sex dis- 
crimination. Thus, State laws punishing 
women with longer prison sentences for 
the same offense, practices which exclude 
women from State universities, and other 
laws and policies which deny equal pro- 
tection of the laws to women will be 
studied and recommendations made to 
change them. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on with an un- 
ending catalog of the injustices women 
presently suffer in this country. It is 
surprising and inexcusable that the qual- 
ity of life Americans have sought for 
nearly 200 years is in many ways denied 
female Americans by law. At a time when 
our commitment to the democratic ideal 
is being questioned both at home and 
abroad, it is imperative that the Nation 
utilize the potential of all its citizens. 
Studies show that we are lagging be- 
hind some newly emerging countries in 
the role ascribed to women. This is an 
ironic oversight on our part. With nearly 
40 percent of our labor force women we 
must amend the existing laws. Of that 
female working force, 64 percent are 
married. Because of the rising cost of 
living, family illness, or widowhood, 
many women today must work to sup- 
port families. I urge the attention of my 
colleagues to this important bill which 
will actualize enforcement of already ex- 
isting rights, which will eliminate second- 
class citizenship in this country, and 
which will open up an untapped source of 
productivity. I hope that the Judiciary 
Committee will take immediate action 
on this bill to make sex, like race, an 
anachronism under the law as a basis for 
measuring people’s rights or worth. 


SPEECH OF GEN. WILLIAM C. WEST- 
MORELAND ON OUR DEFENSE 
POSTURE 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
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Army, Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
delivered a magnificent address on our 
defense posture when he appeared in my 
district last week. Iam happy to include 
it in the Recorp because I feel that it is 
important enough to be read and studied 
by all of my colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, CHIEF 

OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY 

To be with you this evening and take part 
in your annual meeting is a personal pleas- 
ure. To join you in a tribute to our country’s 
Armed Forces and the Defense Installations 
in this area is reassuring .. . especially at a 
time when the military is under attack at 
home as well as on the battlefield. 

But to be here in the Williamsburg-James 
City County area... 

Where the first permanent English speak- 
ing community suffered and survived, 

Where the philosophy and ideals for our 
independence and the nation that followed 
were conceived and expressed by the en- 
lightened patriots of Virginia, 

Where the battle was fought and won that 
ended our long struggle for independence ... 
to be here among the monuments of our 
heritage from the past is truly an inspira- 
tion for all, who cherish the freedom we en- 
joy today. 

Yet we live in an age when some in our 
society assert that the past offers little light 
for the future, when time honored tradition 
and custom are in some sectors rejected, and 
when reason is frequently drowned in a 
clamor of emotion and hysteria. 

In spite of those who refuse to be guided 

by the lessons of the past, I continue to 
agree with a great patriot from this state who 
later became its first governor. Patrick Hen- 
ry said almost 200 years ago that—I have but 
one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know no 
way of judging of the future but by the 
past. 
The American Army today traces its roots 
to our colonial forebears who shouldered 
arms in our war for independence. Yet force 
of arms was used almost two hundred years 
before. Within a few weeks after landing at 
Jamestown, the 120 colonists repelled an at- 
tack by 200 Indians that threatened the 
colony. Later, in 1622, the colony... hav- 
ing been lulled into a false sense of security 
by the marriage of John Rolfe to Pocahontas 
... neglected its defenses. As a result, a secret 
Indian onslaught killed almost one-third of 
its inhabitants. 

Weathering privation and hardship... 
and a rebellion in 1676, the colonists en- 
dured. But the difficult life prompted Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh to write in 1687 that Virginia 
was no place for a gentleman to raise a fam- 
ily. He stated that “Good education of chil- 
dren is almost impossible, and better be never 
born than ill bred.” And I might add, this 
concern for proper upbringing has continued 
among Virginia gentlemen to the present. 

Not only did the colony survive, but it later 
flourished as a center of enlightenment. With 
the founding of the College of William and 
Mary in 1963 and movement of the Capital 
from Jamestown to here, the birth of the 
American ideal had started. The Alumni of 
William and and our forebears who 
gave life to old Williamsburg are a panorama 
of American history. Their names are well- 
know to all. Jefferson; Monroe; Wythe; Pey- 
ton; Edward and John Randolph; John Mar- 
shall; Patrick Henry and George Washington. 

It was this last individual who, 168 years 
after the founding of Jamestown, was ap- 
pointed Commander in Chief the day after 
the Second Continental Congress resolved on 
June 14, 1775. 

. . . that six companies of expert riflemen 
be immediately raised in Pennsylvania, two 
in Maryland, and two in Virginia... . 
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On taking command, Washington found a 
fearless group of patriots but hardly a match 
for the well-trained professionals they would 
later confront. He noted in a letter his assess- 
ment: “A mixed multitude of people here. . . 
They are under very little discipline, order, 
or government.” 

Not until over a year later... on July 4, 
1776 . . . did this dedicated group of citi- 
zens under arms receiye their mission that 
was to change the course of history. And it 
was six long years after Lexington and Con- 
cord that the last battle was fought and won 
near here at Yorktown. 

In 1783 came the formal acknowledgment 
of independence and our Revolutionary War 
was over. The Continental Army—an Army 
organized by the people to serve the people— 
had accomplished its mission. 

The American military leaders in our 
Revolutionary War were in large part with- 
out appreciable military experience, but they 
commanded and fought with skill equal to 
that of professionals. When independence 
was won, these same men shed their uni- 
forms for civilian pursuits. From their ranks 
came many of the leaders of our yo Na- 
tion whose gifted enlightenment helped mold 
our governmental institutions. 

Our Army today is deeply rooted in this 
country’s early formative years ... and 
the tradition of subordination of the military 
to civilian leadership is a foremost funda- 
mental. Suspicious of large standing armies 
that owed their allegiance to European kings 
and knowledgeable of examples of military 
leaders seizing political power, the members 
of the Continental Congress closely regulated 
the size and composition of the Continental 
Army ... chose its generals . . . and gov- 
erned its supply and administration. 

Those who framed our Constitution built 
into this document civil control of the mili- 
tary. To underscore this fundamental pre- 
cept, all soldiers—officers and enlisted men 
alike—continue to take essentially the same 
oath that Washington took on April 30, 
1789 . . . an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies foreign and domestic. This oath 
is unique ... its charge is not for the defense 
of any man, nor any partisan cause. Explicit 
in this oath is a solemn affirmation to de- 
fend the foundation and expression of the 
highest ideals of freedom for man. Implicit 
in the oath is obedience to the Commander 
in Chief—the President of the United States, 

Your Army has never compromised this 
sacred oath. As an organization, its undivided 
loyalty to our government is without equal. 

This undivided loyalty is a part of the 
Philosophy of the American soldier ...a phi- 
losophy born in his oath of allegiance, lived 
in his performance of duty, proved by his 
spirit of personal sacrifice, guarded by his 
acceptance of discipline, and inspired by the 
knowledge that he has the support of the 
American people. 

This guiding ethic of the United States 
Army has served our Nation well for nearly 
two centuries. Just as we find strength in 
the past, we also must face the challenges of 
the present and anticipate the problems of 
the future. Where the Army is and where it is 
headed raise issues that challenge all of us 
as we look ahead, 

The Army is now experiencing one of the 
most critical and turbulent periods in its 
history. We are adjusting to the new realities 
of the Nixon Doctrine .. , which means a 
reduced U.S. presence Overseas and smaller 
military forces. We are redeploying forces 
from Vietnam and substantially reducing our 
strength to come within reduced budgets. We 
are also changing. our internal structure as 
we examine the composition of our forces... 
test recent developments from our continu- 
ing research . . . and apply lessons learned in 
Vietnam—with needed adaptation, of course, 
to our forces elsewhere in the world. 
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Unfortunately, the Army continues to be 
the principal target of a disturbing anti- 
military campaign. This has undoubtedly 
resulted from our central role in the Vietnam 
War and reliance on the draft to help fill our 
ranks. 

Those who attack the Armed Forces are 
motivated by differing reasons. We value and 
welcome constructive criticism .. . realizing 
that any large organization does make mis- 
takes . . . particularly one that has suffered 
the stresses and strains that the Army has. 

We also recognize and appreciate the need 
for the give-and-take of debate in an open 
society. But it is one thing to criticize our 
governmental policies . , . and quite another 
to wave the flag of an enemy that has killed 
over 40,000 Americans. 

The rhetoric of the “so-called” antiwar 
movement is especially harsh to servicemen 
who are the staunchest antiwar advocates. 

Anyone who has known the cruelty of war 
firsthand would never be its advocate. Those 
who have experienced prolonged family sepa- 
ration, who have suffered the agony of the 
battlefield, and who have lost comrades know 
better than any that war is the most abhor- 
rent of human endeavors. 

The American people must not let short- 
run frustrations and misrepresentations of 
a vocal minority blind them to the long- 
range imperatives of national security. 

The importance of strong national security 
forces was appreciated early in our history 
as a nation. The Father of our Country... 
the foremost American of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—George Washington—cautioned that: 

“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” 

As part of our efforts to improve the fight- 
ing capability of the Army, we have estab- 
lished at Fort Hood, Texas an organization 
to devise and test a new battlefield control 
and intelligence system. We call this test 
organization Project Masster. Its purpose is 
to take the latest advances in technology that 
have been proved in Vietnam, integrate them 
into a unified system responsive to the com- 
mander, and adapt them for use in other 
areas of the world. 

We have achieved excellent results with 
sensors, night vision devices, improved com- 
munications and firepower, and automatic 
data processing. Our radars, infrared search- 
lights, and starlight scopes allow our soldiers 
to see at night and during other periods of 
poor visibility without themselves being seen. 
We have had remarkable success with 
sensors .. . small acoustic or seismic devices 
that virtually defy enmy detection yet signal 
the presence of human movement in their 
more ...and firepower and communica- 
vicinity. Computers are now being used 
tions have never been as responsive. Our ob- 
jective is to incorporate these devices that 
have enhanced our fighting capability in 
Vietnam into our Army of the 1970's. 

We are also embarking upon another pro- 
gram which will involve far-reaching 
changes. We are committing every effort in 
moving toward a zero draft, volunteer force. 

Our ‘task will not be easy. In the Active 
Army alone, we must more than double en- 
listments and re-enlistments. And while we 
seek quantity, we also seek quality. 

Our assigned goal is to reach a volunteer 
force by the summer of 1973. In moving 
toward that objective, continuation of Selec- 
tive Service beyond its expiration date of 
June 30, 1971 is essential to guarantee our 
Nation's defenses. But, most important, even 
if a zero draft is achieved, we believe that 
Selective Service legislation should remain 
in force as national insurance. 

As you know, I have already announced 
several new policies as part of our efforts to 
improve Service attractiveness. Also, I have 
instructed the Army's senior commanders 
and my own staff to take a hard look at 
other areas ... where policy changes 
might remove unnecessary irritants and 
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practices detrimental to morale and achieve- 
ment of a more professional, volunteer 
force. 

Our formula for success consists of three 
elements: 

Enhanced professionalism . . . 

A better Service life... 

And improved public esteem for the Army. 

We seek an Army in which service is per- 
sonally satisfying, individually rewarding, 
and professionally stimulating. We are re- 
viewing all our practices. We are willing to 
part with past practices where these no 
longer serve a productive and useful end. 
Nothing is considered sacrosanct except 
where military order and discipline are jeop- 
ardized. In this we will not yield. We will 
continue to hold to those principles that 
have insured success on the battlefield and 
@ loyal, responsive Army for our Nation. Any- 
thing else would be unthinkable and a dan- 
ger to the very Nation the Army is sworn to 
defend. Certainly our citizens must realize 
this simple truth. 

We in the Army realize that responsibility 
for the first element in our formula—en- 
hancing the professional climate of the 
Army—rests squarely on our leadership. 

I continue to believe that most young men 
in our society are looking for responsibility, 
respectability, challenge, fulfillment, job 
satisfaction and adventure. And, I believe 
they are searching for purpose and direction 
as well. The Army can and will satisfy these 
aspirations. We can make Service life more 
attractive . . . without lowering our stand- 
ards. 

Our responsibility is to “practice the time- 
tested principles of leadership that we have 
always preached.” 

The second element in our formula is to 
improve life in the Army. We are working 
hard to come up with ideas, Limited re- 
sources restrict us in certain areas. Using 
civilians for KP is high on our list . . . but 
this will cost about $104 million a year. In- 
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ority ... and will cost about $50 million. 

Nevertheless, we can do many things that 
involve changes in policies or attitudes and 
cost little or nothing. For example, we are 
eliminating “make work” practices and un- 
necessary formations. And, we are altering 
our policies to insure that soldiers are treated 
as responsible individuals. But our efforts 
alone are not enough. We must have re- 
sources ... and I mean adequate funding. 

The third element in our formula is to 
increase public esteem for the Army .. . 
and appreciation for those who serve. To 
attract and retain the quality people in the 
numbers required, we must have the full 
support of the American people and their 
leaders in the Congress, business, industry, 
the church, the community, education and 
the news media. 

We cannot expect to achieve our goal of a 
zero draft, volunteer force when the Army 
is maligned by some, directly attacked by 
others and half-heartedly supported by 
many. 

Unfortunately ... our critics are helped 
along by aberrations in the system. These ex- 
ceptions to the rule... unrepresentative 
as they are .. . eclipse the greater good 
that has been achieved. Yet, this is hardly a 
new phenomenon, for throughout history the 
sensational has always overshadowed the 
routine. 

The Army by itself cannot rally public 
support. Neither can it argue in the public 
forum the wisdom of national policy. Yet 
the vitality of the Army is dependent on sup- 
port, understanding and encouragement 
from the American people. 

I know of no better way to achieve this ... 
to insure that our fellow citizens know the 
facts . . . than through community lead- 
ers such as you in this audience this eve- 
ning. 
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Your Army’s performance need not be de- 
fended. It speaks for itself. The Army has 
done what it was ordered to do... and 
done it well... . in Vietnam and elsewhere. 
The record is a proud one .. . and hardly 
deserving of the disparagement that comes 
from certain quarters. 

If the military continues to receive wide- 
spread abuse ... if it is not provided ade- 
quate resources ... and if it is not pre- 
sented as a necessary, highly respectable pro- 
fession, we can hardly expect to attract vol- 
unteers in the numbers required. 

The public cannot have it both ways, Pub- 
lic support must be visible, audible and tan- 
gible. 

I solicit your support and best efforts as 
we strive to insure the Nation a strong, ready 
and responsive, quality Army. How well we 
do depends not only upon the professional- 
ism of those on active duty and the actions 
we take to better Service life . . . but also 
on the assistance and encouragement of our 
civilian friends as well. 

The dedication of the soldier to serve his 
Nation and the confidence of the public in 
its Armed Forces constitute a national 
strength that must never be diminished. As 
the Army prepares for the future, we con- 
tinue to agree with America’s great states- 
man and one of our foremost humanists, 
Thomas Jefferson, who said that “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


—— 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 22, 1917, is a memorial day in the 
minds and hearts of freedom-loving 
Ukrainians. 

For a very brief period of time in 
modern history the Nation of the Ukraine 
achieved its independence from the for- 
eign powers on that historic day. The 
opportunity for national independence 
arrived and was carried through with the 
overthrow of czarist Russia and the dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. This resulted in a new nation being 
created which ended 300 years of Russian 
domination. 

In less than 3 years the newly created 
Communist Russia invaded Ukraine and 
conquered its people once again. Many 
of the Ukrainian leaders were assassi- 
nated; national religions were persecuted 
and destroyed. There were 600,000 people 
who perished in famines organized by the 
Kremlin to force the acceptance of col- 
lective farming; language and culture 
were Russified and the economic viability 
of the once proud nation was destroyed. 

Many decades have passed since this 
terrible tragedy occurred, but the people 
of the Ukraine have resisted spiritual 
domination and a flame of hope still 
burns in their hearts that one day they 
will again be free. 

It is an honor for me to join with the 
Ukrainian Americans in commemorating 
this coming anniversary. I fervently hope 
that freedom will be forthcoming soon to 
the brave and courageous Ukrainians be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 
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UPGRADING OUR PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
singular privilege to introduce today 
seven resolutions bearing a total of 16 
names of sponsoring Members, which— 
when adopted—will bring this body into 
the forefront of the crusade to upgrade 
our physical environment. 

For many years I have contended that 
Congress should be innovative, and that 
it should not merely react in the fight 
to preserve the integrity of our earth, its 
waters, and its atmosphere. 

And I believe that so long as we treat 
the complex and interrelated environ- 
mental degradation problems piecemeal, 
through committees whose primary re- 
sponsibilities lie elsewhere, we are des- 
tined to only react. We are destined to 
be behind the problems instead of ahead 
of them. In the past, we could get away 
with reaction. Nature has been forgiving, 
in terms of healing the wounds inflicted 
upon her ecological balances by man and 
his technology. 

In the past the axiom that time heals 
all wounds has been, in the main, quite 
true. However, we are now in an era 
when time—or, if you prefer, nature— 
simply cannot heal all of the wounds. 

We are discovering, through tragic 
degradations in our environment, that 
nature does not have an infinite ability 
to support human societies and their 
excesses, 

Time definitely is not on mankind’s 
side, and accordingly the very highest of 
priorities must be assigned to environ- 
mental quality by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and particularly the Congress. 

No; reaction by this body simply is not 
enough. But how do we become innova- 
tive? How do we assume the leadership 
in the environmental quality crusade? 

I submit that the most forceful vehicle 
would be the creation of a single, action- 
oriented standing Committee on the En- 
vironment. 

My resolution would amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to estab- 
lish just such a committee. It would have 
Jurisdiction over such matters as air 
quality, water quality, solid waste dis- 
posal, noise pollution, and herbicide and 
pesticide abuse. 

In advocating such a reorganization of 
our committee structure, Mr. Speaker, I 
recognize the fact that this body does 
not often so act. As a matter of fact, 
only about once in a decade does a major 
regrouping of committee jurisdictions 
occur. The last such action was in 1967 
when the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct was created. The Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics was 
established in 1958 and all of our other 
standing committees date from the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
earlier. 

The time for change has come. I be- 
lieve the American people are presenting 
us with a mandate for change. I believe 
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the concept of a standing Committee on 
the Environment is an idea whose time 
has come. 

This is not, I should point out, a new 
idea. I first proposed the formation of 
such a committee in a speech before the 
91st Congress on April 28, 1969, and in 
the year and a half which followed I 
was joined by more than one-third of the 
Members of Congress—168 to be spe- 
cific—in sponsoring enabling resolutions. 

The need for additional congressional 
attention to the problems of the environ- 
ment was underlined by passage of a 
House resolution which would have es- 
tablished a Joint Committee of the House 
and Senate on Environment and Tech- 
nology. I cosponsored that resolution, Mr 
Speaker, because I felt it would serve as 
a positive step forward in the environ- 
ment quality crusade. 

Frankly, I considered it to be only a 
half step, however, because the Joint 
Committee would have possessed few 
actual powers. It would not have been a 
primary committee assignment for its 
members. Instead, it would have been 
an additional chore to be added to the 
already busy schedules of senior Mem- 
bers. And, it would not have possessed 
the power to draft and report bills to the 
floors of the House and Senate. Its func- 
tion would have been primarily that of 
another advisory body to the standing 
committees. 

As it turned out, the Joint Committee 
was not to be. An unresolved difference 
between the House and Senate resolu- 
tions caused the proposal to die in con- 
ference. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we have an oppor- 
tunity to take a quantum leap forward. 
We can create a standing Committee on 
the Environment and—hopefully—the 
other body will create a parallel com- 
mittee. Then, and only then, will Con- 
gress be prepared to shift into high gear 
in asserting the creative leadership which 
the Nation and the world so desperately 
need. 

We will be in a position to fulfill an ob- 
ligation which I believe transcends all 
others: leaving the earth, its atmosphere 
and waters in better condition than we 
found them. No generation in the history 
of civilized man has been able to do this. 

Mr. Speaker, I am intensely proud of 
the broad base of support which is re- 
fiected in the list of my cosponsors today. 
Both political parties in the House are 
represented in substantial numbers, and 
all aspects of the philosophical spectrum 
are evident. 

The cosponsors come from 43 States of 
the Union. And each of the 21 current 
standing committees is represented, with 
four probable chairmen and 11 prob- 
able ranking minority Members in- 
cluded. 

The full list of sponsors follows: 

List oF SPONSORS 
ALABAMA 

Mr. Bevill, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Dickinson, 
and Mr. Flowers. 

ALASKA 

Mr. Begich. 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Don Clausen, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Gold- 
water, Mr. Gubser, Mr. McCloskey, Mr. 
Mathias; 
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Mr. Moss, Mr. Rees, Mr. Talcott, Mr. 
Teague, Mr. Van Deerlin, Mr. Veysey, Mr. 
Wiggins, and Mr. Wilson. 

COLORADO 
Mr. Brotzman and Mr. McKevitt. 
CONNECTICUT 
Mr. McKinney. 
DELAWARE 

Mr, duPont. 

FLORIDA 

Mr. Bennett, Mr. Chappell, Mr. Fascell, 
Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Sikes, and Mr. Young. 

GEORGIA 
Mr. Blackburn. 

HAWAII 
Mr. Matsunaga. 

IDAHO 
Mr. Hansen. 

ILLINOIS 

Mr. Anderson, Mr. Arends, Mr, Crane, Mr. 
Derwinski, Mr. McClory, Mr. Michel, Mr. 
Mikva, Mr. Price, Mr. Railsback, Mrs. Reid, 
Mr. Springer and Mr. Yates. 


INDIANA 


Mr. Bray, Mr. Dennis, 


Madden. 


Mr. Hillis, Mr. 


IOWA 
Mr. Mayne and Mr. Schwengel. 
KANSAS 
Mr., Sebelius, Mr. Shriver, Mr. Skubitz, and 
Mr. Winn. 
KENTUCKY 
Mr. Carter. 
MAINE 
Mr. Kyros. 
MARYLAND 
Mr. Hogan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Boland, Mr. Burke, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
Donohue, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Harrington, Mrs. 
Heckler, Mr. Keith, Mr, Morse, and Mr. 
O'Neill, 
MICHIGAN 
Mr. Broomfield, Mr, Dingell, Mr. Esch, Mr. 
Harvey, and Mr. Riegle. 
MINNESOTA 
Mr. Karth, Mr. Nelsen, Mr. Quie, and Mr. 
Zwach. 
MISSOURI 
Mr. Ichord, Mr. Randall, and Mr. Syming- 
ton. 
MONTANA 
Mr. Shoup. 
NEBRASKA 
Mr. McCollister and Mr. Thone. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Wyman. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mr. Daniels, Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, Mr. Howard, Mr. Minish, Mr. Rodino, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Sandman, and Mr. Widnall. 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Abzug, Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Badillo, Mr. 
Biaggi, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Dulski, Mr. Fish, 
Mr. Halpern, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. King, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Pike, Mr. 
Pirnie, Mr. Reid, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Stratton, Mr. Terry, and Mr. Grover. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Broyhill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mr, Andrews. 
OHIO 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Devine, Mr. Hays, Mr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. J. Wm. Stanton, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. 
Vanik. 
OKLAHOMA 
Mr. Camp. 
OREGON 
Mr. Dellenback and Mr. Wyatt. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Biester, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Coughlin, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Gaydos, 
Mr. Goodling, Mr. Green, Mr. McDade, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Schneebeli, Mr. Williams, and 
Mr, Yatron. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. St Germain and Mr. Tiernan. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Mann. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Abourezk, 
TENNESSEE 
. Duncan and Mr. Kuykendall, 
TEXAS 
. Wright. 
UTAH 
. Lloyd. 
VERMONT 
. Stafford. 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. Daniel, Mr. Poff, Mr. Robison, 
Scott, and Mr. Whitehurst. 
WASHINGTON 
Mrs, Hansen and Mr. Pelly. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mr. Hechler. 


Mr. 


WISCONSIN 


Mr. Aspin, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Steiger, and Mr. 
Thomson, 


THE 91ST CONGRESS ESTABLISHED 
A RECORD FOR INNOVATION 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, since the final adjournment of 
the 91st Congress earlier this month, it 
has been popular for many pundits and 
other commentators to criticize the work 
of the 91st Congress. This is a position 
that I did not accept as was indicated in 
the remarks I made in these Chambers 
on the final day of the 91st Congress, At 
that time I expressed the conviction that 
the 91st Congress did indeed have a pro- 
ductive record. On the same day one of 
the fine newspapers which serves the 20 
counties comprising the Second Congres- 
sional District of California, Redding 
Record-Searchlight, carried a story by 
Tom Foley, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Los Angeles Times, with the 
headline “The 91st Congress established 
a record for innovation.” 

Mr. Foley is an independent congres- 
sional observer who is highly respected 
for his congressional reporting. I think 
that Mr. Foley in his article puts some of 
the critics in their proper prospective. 
Therefore, I insert at this point in the 
Record, the article entitled “The 91st 
Congress Established a Record for In- 
novation” published from the Redding 
Record-Searchlight: 

THE Sist CONGRESS ESTABLISHED A RECORD 
FOR INNOVATION 
(By Thomas J. Foley) 

It’s a popular time for bad-mouthing the 
91st Congress—with its interminable debates, 
it contentious arguments and what seem like 
its best causes. 

Republican leaders point a finger at the 
Democrats, and the Democrats say the Re- 
publicans are to blame. But all of this is 
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political posturing. For beneath the rhetoric 
lies a record indicating that the 91st has 
been one of the more innovative in history, 
establishing a record of reform, challenge 
and badly needed modernization. 

While some of its accomplishments are 
plainly visible now, others will become mani- 
fest in the 92nd and succeeding congresses 
when the legislative reforms enacted this fall 
take effect. 

Furthermore, these reforms—the first in 24 
years—had a sort of self-generative quality 
to them, particularly in the highly structured 
and slow-moving House. Members found that 
it didn’t hurt. The fresh air felt good. 

Now more changes are being planned, and 
the House appears to be bringing itself into 
the last third of the 20th century with 4 
minimum of kicking and screaming. 

Although significant, procedural reform 
has only an indirect effect on the citizenry, 
and there is plenty in that record that di- 
rectly relates to the nation’s needs. 

Nothing is so direct as the environment. 
And congressional treatment of the subject 
illustrates clearly one of the underlying rea- 
sons for the success of the 9lst Congerss— 
the political rivalry between its Democratic 
majority and the Republican President and 
administration. Each tried to out-do the 
other on at least some popular issues. 

President Nixon proposed an interagency 
committee to develop a government environ- 
mental policy. But Congress, at the urging 
of Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D-Wash., created 
a three-man Council on Environmental 
Quality similar to the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. The legislation required 
that any federal program with nay effect on 
the environment had to be cleared with the 
council. 

Then Congress followed up with amend- 
ments to the 1965 Clean Air Act which estab- 
lish tough new federal standards for air 
quality and which requires development of a 
virtually pollution-free automobile by 1975. 

The President also proposed a 10-year $10 
billion federal-state program for waste treat- 
ment facilities. 

The first year allotment called for spend- 
ing about $400 million on these facilities. 
Congress ignored the long-term program but 
boosted federal outlays for the current year 
to $1 billion. 

Another example was tax reform. House 
Ways and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills, 
D-Ark., had been talking about it for 15 years 
and the common assumption was that it was 
too vast and complicated a subject to clear 
the legislative process in the two-year span 
of one Congress. 

But early in 1969, there were hints that 
President Nixon was going to propose a tax 
reform program, and Mills promptly began 
working on his own, Largely through his ef- 
forts, the bill, a relatively comprehensive 
one, became law within nine months. 

To win acceptance of changes that hurt 
certain special interests, such as the oil in- 
dustry, Mills “sweetened” the bill by cutting 
both individual and corporate taxes. 

After years of ignoring the sensitive but 
critical issue of trying to control the popula- 
tion explosion, Congress finally acted, par- 
tially in response to administration initiative. 

The lawmakers authorized a commission 
to study and recommend steps for control 
and later enacted a three-year $285 million 
program to provide help in family planning 
to local communities. 

Postal reform was another subject that had 
been proposed several times by Democratic 
administrations but got nowhere until the 
competitive political juices began flowing 
under a Republican regime, Aided partly by 
@ postal strike, Congress finally turned over 
the postal system to a public corporation 
which hopefully will be able to modernize 
and de-politicize mail delivery. 
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The novel public corporation concept was 
employed in trying to solve two other na- 
tional problems—maintaining a viable rail- 
road passenger system and protecting stock- 
holders from brokers who go broke. 


A SPEECH THAT ENDURES: THE 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESI- 
DENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago yesterday, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was inaugurated our Nation’s 35th 
President. 

On that cold day, the hearts of Ameri- 
cans were warmed by one of the most 
eloquent and inspiring inaugural ad- 
dresses in our history. The speech lasted 
only 20 minutes, but its contents and 
prose were praised throughout the world 
by many liberal and conservative publi- 
cations and by many Republicans, as well 
as Democrats. 

Time magazine wrote that the new 
President’s address “stirred the heart,” 
and compared passages of the speech 
with one of the best in history, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's first inaugural. 

Many other publications lauded the 
speech. The Washington Post pointed out 
that “Mr. Kennedy set a high standard 
of content and oratorical performance.” 
The Pittsburgh Press declared that “We 
have, certainly, a new President of elo- 
quence.” 

A leading west coast newspaper, the 
Los Angeles Times, claimed that “The 
testament of the inaugural address is 
about as a good a start as a President 
could make.” 

From the New Orleans States-Item: 
“An expert job, eloquent, brief, and in- 
spiring—just the right expression for the 
occasion.” 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
ported to its readers, “Mr. Kennedy’s ad- 
dress had a marked ring of history.” 

The highly respected columnist, Walter 
Lippmann, wrote that it was “efficient 
and ardent” and noted that the address 
was received with “so much hope and 
anticipation everywhere.” 

And Arthur Krock, chief of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, wrote: 
“The excellence of the prose seemed to 
me to match Woodrow Wilson’s.” 

The New Leader magazine called the 
speech “splendid” and several foreign 
newspapers shared the enthusiasm and 
praise: 

Augusto Guerriero, in Corriere Della 
Sera, of Milan, believed that, “for a long 
time no such virile language had been 
heard on the far shore of the Atlantic.” 

And the Allgemeine Zeitung, of Frank- 
furt, proclaimed: “It promises strength 
and leadership.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all Amer- 
icans especially remember the section 
that exhorted us to make our Nation 
truly great: 
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My fellow Americans, ask not what your 
country can do for you: Ask what you can 
do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man. 


Because of President Kennedy’s 
leadership, the true greatness of Amer- 
ica and “the freedom of man” came 
closer to realization. 

Those who admired and loved Presi- 
dent Kennedy will always grieve, and 
there is little solace. Yet, there is this 
to say: America lost a President with 
the promise of greatness, but the world 
found an inspiration. 

Even before he was elected President, 
he spoke of the urgent need of providing 
“moral, as well as political leadership” 
and during his Presidency, that is the 
kind of leadership he gave to America— 
and to the world. This was only one of 
the reasons he appealed to the young, 
for he had many other distinguished 
qualities. He was brilliant, he was 
brave, he was a strong and respected 
leader, John Fitzgerald Kennedy was 
unforgettable. 

Mr. Speaker, when people in this coun- 
try and the world think of hope, they 
often remember the words of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s inaugural address. 

In observance of the 10th anniversary 
of his magnificent inaugural address, I 
insert that sterling document in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to help remind 
us of the great hope he expressed for 
mankind on that cold, but beautiful day. 
It was a day that millions of Americans 
will never forget and one that history 
will remember, for a new hope was born 
on that day and it will always live and 
inspire. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

JANUARY 20, 1961 

Mr. Chief Justice, President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, President Truman, Tev- 
erend clergy, fellow citizens, we observe today 
not a victory of party, but a celebration of 
freedom—symbolizing an end, as well as a 
beginning—signifying renewal, as well as 
change, For I have sworn before you and 
Almighty God the same solemn oath our fore- 
bears prescribed nearly a century and three 
quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to abol- 
ish all forms of human poverty and all forms 
of human life. And yet the same revolution- 
ary beliefs for which our forebears fought are 
still at issue around the globe—the belief 
that the rights of man come not from the 
29 aed of the state, but from the hand of 
God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. Let the word 
go forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our an- 
cient heritage—and unwilling to witness or 
permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today at home and around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe, in order to 
assure the survival and the success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and 
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spiritual origins we share, we pledge the 
loyalty of faithful friends. United, there is 
little we cannot do in a host of cooperative 
venturés. Divided, there is little we can do— 
for we dare not meet a powerful challenge 
at odds and split asunder. 

To those new States whom we welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our words 
that one form of colonial control shall not 
have passed away merely to be replaced by & 
far greater iron tyranny. We shall not always 
expect to find them supporting our view. But 
we shall always hope to find them strongly 
supporting their own freedom—and to re- 
member that, in the past, those who foolishly 
sought power by riding the back of the tiger 
ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages 
across the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever pe- 
riod is required—not because the Commu- 
nists may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a free 
society cannot help the many who are poor, 
it cannot save the few who are rich, 

To our sister republics south of our border, 
we offer a special pledge—to convert our 
good words into good deeds, in a new alliance 
for progress, to assist free men and free 
governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope 
cannot become the prey of hostile powers. 
Let all our neighbors know that we shall join 
with them to oppose aggression or subver- 
sion anywhere in the Americas. And let every 
other power know that this hemisphere in- 
tends to remain the master of its own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, 
the United Nations, our last best hope in an 
age where the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace, we renew 
our pledge of support—to prevent it from 
becoming merely a forum for invective—to 
strengthen its shield of the new and the 
weak—and to enlarge the area in which its 
writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. 
For only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful 
groups of nations take comfort from our 
present course—both sides overburdened by 
the cost of modern weapons, both rightly 
alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly 
atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain 
balance of terror that stays the hand of man- 
kind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of weak- 
ness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. 
Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite 
us instead of laboring those problems which 
divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formu- 
late serious and precise proposals for the in- 
spection and contro] of arms—and bring the 
absolute power to destroy other nations un- 
der the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders 
of science instead of its terrors. Together let 
us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and 
encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners 
of the earth the command of Isaiah—to 
“undo the heavy burdens and to let the op- 
pressed go free.” 

And if a beachhead of cooperation may 
push back the jungle of suspicion, let both 
sides join in creating a new endeavor, not a 
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new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 
days. Nor will it be finished in the first 1,000 
days, nor in the life of this administration, 
nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this 
planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than in mine, will rest the final success or 
failure of our course. Since this country was 
founded, each generation of Americans has 
been summoned to give testimony to its na- 
tional loyalty. The graves of young Americans 
who answered the call to service surround 
the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as a call to bear arms, though arms we need; 
not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
are; but a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle, year in, and year out, “re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand 
and global alliance, North and South, East 
and West, that can assure a more fruitful life 
for all mankind? Will you join in that his- 
toric effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few 
generations have been granted the role of de- 
fending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this responsi- 
bility—I welcome it. I do not believe that any 
of us would exchange places with any other 
people or any other generation. The energy, 
the faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not what 
your country can do for you: Ask what you 
can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world; Ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us the same 
high standards of strength and sacrifice 
which we ask of you. With a good conscience 
our only sure reward, with history the final 
judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the 
land we love, asking His blessing and His 
help, but knowing that here on earth God's 
work must truly be our own. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
91st Congress, we enacted a tax reform 
law which did provide some needed re- 
forms. But, as we all remember, there 
were many provisions which were ques- 
tionable and a concerted effort should be 
made in this Congress to make further 
corrections. 

Included in the tax law was the re- 
moval of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses and farmers. At a time 
when we face continued inflation, high 
interest, and tight credit, our small busi- 
nessmen and farmers need this tax credit 
restored for the coming year. 

The administration has also just pro- 
posed economic help to big business and 
it is only fair that help be passed on to 
our small businesses. I am today intro- 
ducing legislation which would reinstate 
the 7 percent investment tax credit, with 
a $20,000 limitation, and I hope my col- 
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leagues will join with me in working to 
restore this necessary incentive. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING CURBS 
CONSIDERED 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
that the electorate is very concerned 
about campaign spending. They are 
thinking that only the rich, or those 
with rich backers, can aspire to public 
office. They are demanding that some- 
thing be done. 

Typical of this line of thought is an 
editorial written by Gordon E. Duenow 
in the Little Falls Daily Transcript on 
January 14. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission and 
to inform my colleagues, I insert Mr. 
Duenow’s editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
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“Spending in the last national political 
campaign reached such proportions that I 
believe everyone will agree that the time 
has come to do something about it,” wrote 
Cong. John Zwach in a recent newsletter 
to constituents. 

He reported that he had introduced two 
measures in the last session which were 
side-tracked. One of the bills would have 
abolished District of Columbia campaign 
committees and the other would have set 
& limit on the amount of money a candidate 
could spend in an election. 

“Our election system should not be such 
that only the rich can aspire to public of- 
fice,” he stated. 

A law was passed during the last session of 
Congress limiting campaign spending for fed- 
eral office but it was vetoed by President 
Nixon. 

Without question, we need some regula- 
tions governing campaign expenditures. To- 
day we do find that in many instances only 
the rich can aspire to public office. This has 
been going on for a long time and will cer- 
tainly get worse if something isn’t done. 

Evidently it doesn’t help to protest too 
much, Just this week a news report indicated 
that a Vermonter who wants to close loop- 
holes in election campaign expenditure re- 
porting laws got into trouble. The House 
committee charged with investigating cam- 
paign expenditure violations sent his name 
to the Justice Department, which could 
prosecute him for violating the laws he 
thinks should be toughened. 

Dennis J. Morrisseau, an unsuccessful third 
party candidate for Vermont’s single House 
seat last fall, said he spent less than $4,700 
but announced he had refused to fill out 
“meaningless” forms with the House clerk as 
& protest against loose reporting laws. 

Two years ago 107 cases were turned over to 
the Justice Department, which took no ac- 
tion, The department has announced, how- 
ever, it will take a close look at possible vio- 
lations this year. 

Morrisseau contended that present laws are 
so loose that only a fraction of actual ex- 
penditures are required to be reported. 

Possibly this is one reason why the Jus- 
tice Department in the past has seen fit to 
ignore previous cases. It might be impossible 
to secure a conviction. On top of that, it also 
might be possible that action by the Justice 
Department could prompt someone to take a 
closer look at campaign spending which could 
be embarassing for many a public office 
holder. 
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THE EFFORT TO FREE OUR FELLOW 
AMERICANS FROM FORCED CAP- 
TIVITY BY THE NORTH VIET- 
NAMESE 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
enter the 8th year in which American 
servicemen have been held prisoner by 
North Vietnam, I think it necessary that 
we analyze the motives behind our 
enemy’s continued intransigence. In 
this way, perhaps, we may find a clearer 
understanding of our own roles in the 
effort to free our fellow Americans from 
forced captivity. 

It should be clear by now that the 
prime purpose behind the North’s 
strategy is to frustrate our plans to 
Vietnamize the war. They realize that 
the Nixon administration will never with- 
draw from Vietnam as long as American 
servicemen are held captive. But they 
realize as well that this withdrawal has 
been promised by the President to the 
American people. It is their hope that 
public opinion here, impatient with our 
inability to get out, will force a change 
in our official stance at the Paris negotia- 
tions: one which would allow the Presi- 
dent to. fulfill his promise, but also one 
which would seriously weaken the gov- 
ernment of the South and nullify all our 
past efforts to guarantee the Vietnamese 
a free choice of leadership. At the very 
least, they hope that, in exchange for the 
prisoners, we will set a specific date for 
the complete withdrawal of American 
forces. 

But to announce such a timetable runs 
directly counter to our past position. We 
would, in effect, be encouraging North 
Vietnam to ignore the Paris talks and to 
wait simply until our withdrawal has 
taken place before launching a major 
attack upon the South Vietnamese 
nation. 

Clearly, we can make no such conces- 
sion—even in exchange for the prisoners. 
Yet, until those prisoners are released, we 
cannot leave Southeast Asia. 

Of course, the North Vietnamese do not 
want to delay our withdrawal any more 
than they have to: the sooner we are out 
the better. This fact, in itself, would seem 
to make their strategy a contradiction, 
for by holding the prisoners they force 
us to stay even longer than we want to 
stay. They seem to be acting against their 
own best interests. 

In their own minds, however, this is 
apparently not the case. So sure are they 
of the will of the American people to 
withdraw from Vietnam, so sure are they 
of our impatience with an unwinnable 
war, that they believe the United States 
will withdraw whether or not the pris- 
oners are released, In other words, they 
are taking a calculated chance: if we 
make the desired concessions, then their 
situation is all the better; if we do not, 
they are gambling that we will leave 
anyway, so great is the pressure on the 
President to order our departure. 

This calculated risk is at the heart of 
their strategy. As long as they believe 
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the gamble will work, our prisoners will 
be used as barter at the Paris talks. We 
must convince them that it cannot work, 
that we will never forget our servicemen 
held captive in Vietnam. Only in this 
way can the misguided strategy of the 
north be discredited. 

Therefore, we must continually 
strengthen and reaffirm our commit- 
ment to these brave soldiers and their 
families. The north must realize that 
the concern of the American people for 
these men will never subside, that we 
will not allow them to be manipulated 
like inanimate pieces in an insane chess 
game, and that, as long as these men 
are prisoners, the American public will 
not accept a total withdrawal of our 
forces from Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, with this resolution we 
dedicate ourselves again to the struggle 
of our prisoners of war. Let all the world 
know that we will not sacrifice their lives 
to our own impatience and that the 
American people will not abandon them 
to their cynical and malicious oppressors. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES ACT OF 1971 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, our society 
and our political system are at a critical 
stage of intensive scrutiny by critics and 
supporters alike. We cannot afford the 
luxury of maintaining laws and policies 
which are contrary to the basic premises 
of an open democracy. For that reason, 
I have today introduced legislation to lift 
the ban on political activity which the 
Hatch Act currently imposes on all Fed- 
eral civil service employees. At a time 
when we are trying to convince the 
American citizenry that the electoral 
process is responsive to the will of the 
people and that change is possible within 
the political system, how can we in the 
same breath exclude millions of citizens 
from active political participation be- 
cause they devote their working lives to 
helping the Government function? 

The existing law was first passed in 
1939, when there were less than a million 
Federal civil servants. It was intended to 
control improper political activities, but 
it did so by a classic example of legisla- 
tive overkill. Rather than prohibiting 
only corrupt political activity or misuse 
of official influence, it imposed a blanket 
prohibition on all electoral participation. 

The bill I have introduced will restore 
full political rights to civil servants while 
retaining the necessary protection 
against misuse of official influence and 
providing protection for civil servants 
against political pressure from their su- 
periors. The central provision of the bill, 
which does not repeal but rather amends 
the present law, removes the sweeping 
prohibition against political activity by 
Federal employees. In addition, it gives 
the Civil Service Commission authority 
to take action against officials, including 
those appointed by the President—not 
presently subject to Civil Service Com- 
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mission jurisdiction—who are guilty of 
unlawful coercion. Finally, the Commis- 
sion will be given a functional interrela- 
tionship with the Justice Department by 
referring violations for criminal prosecu- 
tion. Actions are now initiated by Justice, 
which has only rarely pursued prosecu- 
tion in the past. Greater feedback be- 
tween the Attorney General and the Con- 
gress is also provided. 

Let us retain and enforce those pro- 
hibitions which effectively guard against 
corruption of our political system, but 
let us also return the franchise to the 
people who run the daily affairs of our 
Government, 


TAXPAYERS NAILED AGAIN 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
encounters so many small outrages in 
the Federal City that the senses are 
numbed to some of the minor atrocities 
which occur. 

But this morning’s Washington Post 
recounts one such incident which cannot 
go unnoticed. 

At the behest of the White House, the 
Smithsonian Institution—the repository 
of all that is supposed to represent the 
best in this Nation’s cultural and scien- 
tific heritage—hung 50 photographs of 
the President and his family. 

According to the article, the White 
House was “so anxious to get this bit of 
instant history on the walls that instead 
of hanging the pictures in the stand- 
ard manner, nails were driven directly 
into the $50-a-yard Italian silk covering 
the wall where the pictures were hung.” 

The total cost was $7,000. 

And so, the Ship of State sails on. 


PICTURES OF THE PRESIDENT, NAILS IN THE 
SILK 
(By Sally Quinn) 

Mrs. Richard Nixon spent 30 minutes Tues- 
day night at the Museum of History and 
Technology looking at 50 photographs of her 
husband and family. 

Although Mrs. Nixon seemed pleased with 
the exhibition, there were those at the 
Smithsonian Institution who were not so 
enthusiastic, mainly because the exhibit 
cost the Institution $7,000 in Italian silk. 

A long-time Nixon friend, Justice Depart- 
ment official and member of the Nixon 
Foundation, Dick Moore, had gotten the idea 
to have “the first photographic exhibit to 
be shown of an incumbent President.” 

So they took the pictures that members of 
the President’s four personal White House 
Staff photographers had shot of President 
Nixon over the last two years, chose 50 of 
them, and prepared the exhibition. 

They contacted the Smithsonian about two 
weeks ago and arranged to show the photo- 
graphs there to the public from Jan. 20 (the 
anniversary of Nixon’s inauguration two 
years ago) through Feb. 21, with a press pre- 
view Jan. 19. 

Unfortunately for the Museum of History 
and Technology, the White House was sọ 
anxious to get the exhibit hung in time for 
the anniversary that they couldn’t wait to 
have it hung properly. So, according to one 
Smithsonian Institution official, they didn’t. 

Rather than use the normal procedure of 
placing a border at the ceiling above the $50 a 
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yard Italian silk and hanging the pictures 
from wires, the museum officials were forced 
to hammer nails through the plush silk. 
“That was the most expensive wall in the en- 
tire museum,” said one official. “This project 
had ended up costing $7,000. That’s four 
times what a normal project of this type 
would cost.” 

‘The First Two Years: A Photographic im- 
pression of the Presidency” was put together 
because, as the brochure states, “The Presi- 
dent of the United States leads not only our 
great country, but provides leadership to 
the free world. His decisions provoke world- 
wide interest both in the office of the presi- 
dency and in the man who holds it.” 

Chief White House Photographer, Ollie 
Atkins, who gave Mrs. Nixon the tour of the 
exhibition explained that it would be avail- 
able to “responsible people” after it closes at 
the Smithsonian. 

“It will go where it’s invited,” said Atkins, 
“as long as people are capable of supervis- 
ing it and not stealing or mutilating the 
photographs.” 

Mrs. Nixon had seen all but two of the 50 
pictures. However she doubted that the Pres- 
ident would come and look at them himself. 

“He doesn't like to see pictures of himself 
or watch himself on television,” she said. 

“He never watches himself on TV. He 
speaks from the heart and he's afraid that 
he will get self-conscious if he sees himself.” 

Mrs. Nixon’s favorite photograph was of 
the President sitting on the steps with David 
Lupi, the Hearing and Speech Poster Child. 
“That’s adorable,” she said. “They look like 
they're enjoying each other.” 

Another favorite was the White House at 
Christmas time. “What I like about it is Old 
Glory up there,” she said pointing to the flag 
on top of the White House, “just flying and 
waving away.” 

After Mrs. Nixon left, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Mrs. Clifford Hardin who came 
in with her, departed too. But Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution and Mrs. Dillon 
Ripley and White House Director of Com- 
munications and Mrs. Herb Klein stayed on 
with some 80 others to enjoy the drinks 
and the buffet that the White House had 
provided, 


ESTABLISHING A SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pride in joining my good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Pryor) and other con- 
cerned Members in sponsoring legisla- 
tion to establish a Select House Commit- 
tee on Aging. The unceasing efforts of 
the gentleman to provide a touchstone 
for House consideration of the problems 
associated with aging are an inspiration 
to all of us who are striving to make the 
institutions of Government more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people it 
serves. 

In the past few years, what I think is 
a disproportionate amount of public con- 
cern has been focused on the problems of 
youth. I say disproportionate because in 
the process, it seems that our national 
concern for the problems of aging have 
been forced to take a back seat to the 
problems of youth. This is a thinly veiled 
criticism of the press and the media, as 
well as a thinly veiled criticism of the 
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instrumentalities of Government charged 
with responsibilities relating to our sen- 
ior citizens. This preoccupation must be 
terminated; a proper perspective and a 
proper mix of attention and action must 
be restored. 

That segment of the U.S. population 
which falls in the 65-and-over age group 
is very significant both in terms of its 
number and its caliber. There are over 
19 million persons in this age group; this 
is more than 9 percent of our total popu- 
lation and more than 16 percent of our 
adult population. Among its members are 
some of our most able lawmakers and 
some of our wisest judges; yet, para- 
doxically, we are willing to entrust the 
aged with decisionmaking responsibili- 
ties in areas vital to our national and 
personal well-being while we arbitrarily 
exclude them from job opportunities and 
the economic mainstream. 

As a result of this almost schizophrenic 
view, many of those 65 and older discover 
that they are living in their “sunshine 
years” in name only. They discover that 
the thing they share most with their 
peers are serious and continuing prob- 
lems in such areas as personal fulfill- 
ment, housing, medical care, education, 
transportation, and income. On this last 
point, it has been estimated that one- 
third of the elderly live in poverty or 
near poverty. Of those over 65 who live 
alone, 66 percent have annual incomes 
of less than $2,000. 

I ask my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, are 
the things I have just described desira- 
ble fruits of the American dream? We all 
would cry they should not be, but the 
facts bear out the tragic fact that they 
comprise the reality in which far too 
many older Americans spend their last 
years. 

Among highly civilized peoples, one 
measure commonly used to evaluate the 
humaneness of a particular society is in 
what fashion and to what extent does 
that society take care of its elders. To 
primitive man, the aged members of the 
tribe or kin group were a burden that 
had to be discarded by virtue of economic 
necessity. This was commonly accepted 
as an individual’s destiny. In more ad- 
vanced societies, as the demands of sub- 
sistence were surmounted halting efforts 
were made to maintain and protect the 
aged. They began to assume a revered 
societal position by virtue of the wisdom 
and experience they had accumulated 
over their lifetime. These qualities proved 
vital to early man as he strived to con- 
struct what we today know as the be- 
ginnings of Western civilization. 

I would dare say that if the story of 
this Nation were written and concluded 
today, future historians would not judge 
us too kindly with regard to cur atti- 
tudes and our actions as they relate to 
the aged. 

Mr. Speaker, in my view, we owe it to 
this Nation, and more fundamentally we 
owe it to our 19 million elderly to change 
our perspective. We must focus in a de- 
liberate and consistent way upon the 
problems and the concerns of the elderly. 
We must bring the creative energies of 
our society to bear and remedy the trag- 
edies presently commonly associated with 
aging. 

To accomplish this goal will engage 
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the best efforts of us all. We in the legis- 
lative branch carry a special burden be- 
cause it is our job to frame the laws 
within which the aged will order their 
existence. 

By establishing a Select Committee on 
Aging, the House of Representatives will 
be able to draw together the various 
strands of legislative responsibility that 
are presently scattered, on a part-time 
basis, among some 10 House committees. 
Focusing committee action in one special 
committee will permit problems of aging 
and alternative solutions to be compre- 
hensively considered. It will provide a 
forum for the creation of innovative 
legislation. 

I urge those of my colleagues who have 
not fully considered the problems of the 
aged and who have not fully assessed the 
responsibilities of Congress in this area, 
to take time out from their busy sched- 
ules and give the Select Committee on 
Aging proposal their undivided attention. 
The quality of life for 19 million people 
may well rest in part upon whether the 
House chooses to address itself directly 
to the problems of aging by the estab- 
lishment of a Select Committee on Aging. 
The other body has an analogous com- 
mittee; why should only one branch of 
Congress be the guardian of the elderly? 


CAMPUS UNREST 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing are two letters I have received from 
a constituent of mine, Ronald Standler, 
and I believe they should be included in 
the Recorp. Mr. Standler, a student at 
the University of Denver, has written an 
excellent report on the problem of 
campus unrest and I think that his sug- 
gestions are valuable. I recommend them 
to my colleagues as valid approaches to 
a sensitive and complex issue facing all 
of us today. 

The letters follow: 

Dear Mr. LUJAN: The modern era of stu- 
dent protest demonstrations began at the 
University of California Berkeley Campus in 
October 1964, just six years ago. Campus dis- 
orders are important to understand because 
the present and future leaders of our coun- 
try are going to be influenced by the past and 
present turmoil. Even more important, vio- 
lent protest threatens the physical existence 
of the universities; and political reaction to 
violent protest threatens to induce a new era 
of repression throughout our nation. 

In preparing this paper I carefully read a 
stack of material over nine inches high and 
selected a number of points which I thought 
were correct. I have omitted chronicling the 
events at any university; I have not listed 
ideas with which I disagreed; I mentioned 
only what appeared to me to be useful tech- 
niques for maintaining the proper functions 
of universities. 

I have not yet received the report of the 
President's Commission on Campus Dis- 
orders, so in a sense this'paper is an inde- 
pendent look at the same material. I want to 
thank you for sending the prepared state- 
ments of forty witnesses before the Com- 
mission; those statements were the best ma- 
terial on campus disorders that I have seen. 

In my textual footnotes I enclose in paren- 
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theses an abbreviation which refers to a title 

of a book listed in the bibliography, followed 

by the page number of the work cited. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AF.—wWalter P. Metzger: Academic Free- 
dom in the Age of the University, Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 

BB.—Katope & Zolbrod: Beyond Berkeley: 
A Sourcebook in Student Values, World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1966. 

ESNL.—"Extent of Subversion in the ‘New 
Left’ ”, Testimony of Inspector Cecil M. Phar- 
ris, San Francisco Police Department, before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, 21 January 1970. 

FM 19-15.—Department of the Army Field 
Manual, “Civil Disturbances and Disasters,” 
United States Army Military Police School, 25 
March 1968. 

RCCD.—“Riots, Civil, and Criminal Disor- 
ders,” Hearings before the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, Parts 21-25, 1 July 1969 to 6 
August 1970. 

YAP.—University Research Committee; A 
Faculty-Student Inquiry into the Causes of 
Campus Disorders, sponsored by Young 
Americans for Freedom, released early Octo- 
ber 1970. 

DOE-X.—Designates reference to material 
from a prepared statement delivered before 
the President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
rest 15 July to 5 August 1970, “Doe” is the 
author and “X” is the page number of his 
testimony. 

PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY 


Before we examine student violence and 
how to control it, I think it is good to reflect 
a moment on the purpose of a university. 
John Platt, speaking before the Midwest 
Conference of College Administrators in 1968, 
stated five principal activities: (Science, 15 
Aug 69, editorial page). 

1. “Scholarship—the knowledge of every- 
thing that a man has done or written or 
thought.” 

2. ‘Teaching—the transmission of knowl- 
edge to the next generation.” 

3. “Creativity—generation or discovery of 
new insights or new knowledge.” 

4. “Public service—the application of all 
this knowledge in writing and consulting and 
inventing for its value to industry and goy- 
ernment and the public.” 

5. “Innovation”—both ideas and material 
gadgets “that enlarges the achievements of 
man and transforms societies.” 

These purposes include the critical exam- 
ination and continuous appraisal of existing 
knowledge. The university, particularly its 
library facilities, serves to preserye the 
thoughts which constitute our intellectual 
heritage. Some critics of modern universities 
have suggested that research not be con- 
ducted in a university; that the purpose of 
the university was to teach. But if a univer- 
sity does no more than teach it will be merely 
a super high school; moreover, as Professor 
Robert C. Amme has stated, “One purpose of 
a university is to create knowledge, not 
merely regurgitate it.” (R. Standler, “Physics 
Major Counters Attacks on Denver Research 
Institute,” University of Denver Clarion, 11 
May 1970, page five). The university facuity, 
by engaging in a blend of teaching and re- 
search, can present to its students modern 
knowledge with enthusiasm rather than that 
of a stale teacher whose last contact with a 
practicing scientist (or other innovator) was 
in his own college days. 

These purposes are good if the university is 
a community of schoiars, but the modern 
university with its gargantuan undergraduate 
enrollment contains many students who are 
not serious about obtaining an education. A 
discussion of this point will lead us to one of 
the reasons for student unrest. 
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Let me quote Professor Andrew Hacker 
(BB, 208-9) : “The millions of teen-agers fill- 
ing up our colleges and universities are there 
for career purposes. They know, better than 
their parents, that a degree is absolutely 
necessary for financial and social success; 
and they are willing to spend four not-too- 
arduous years to become properly accredited. 
Most undergraduates have enrolled for emi- 
nently practical majors—business and en- 
gineering for the boys and education for the 
girls. Those doing liberal arts subjects are 
the minority, and very few of these have any 
illusions that they are engaged in learning 
for its own sake. 

“Most of today’s students are not inteliec- 
tuals, nor are they capable of becoming so. 
They do not object to large, anonymous 
classes. They have no ideas of their own to 
put forward and they want to be told what 
they have to know. Eight out of ten students 
discover that they have nothing to say at 
such times as they do meet with a real pro- 
fessor at close range.” 

Others have expressed similar opinions. In- 
deed, Dr. John W. Gardner wrote a small 
book on this subject (Excellence: Can We be 
Equal and Excellent too?, Harper & Row, 
1961). 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa emphasized parental 
and societal pressures on young people to at- 
tend college: “From about the age of 15 on- 
ward, young men and women, whether or not 
they have a bent for the intellectual life, are 
pushed and prodded by parents and teach- 
ers—and even more by community expecta- 
tion—to get into, if not a “good” college, any 
college. Campus disorders come not from 
those who are in school because they want to 
be, but from those who are trapped 
there. ...” (Hayakawa, 1) 

Dr. William McGill has characterized the 
modern university as a “storage area for bored 
young people who have no particular interest 
or drive toward learning, but who feel that a 
college degree is essential to their future 
welfare.” (McGill, 7) 

The universities could, in theory, unilater- 
ally end this state of affairs by disowning 
their colleges of business administration, 
schools of hotel and restaurant management, 
physical education and home economics de- 
partments, and other programs of dubious 
academic merit. Requiring letters of recom- 
mendation from high school teachers of 
prospective incoming freshmen and a state- 
ment of purpose of each undergraduate ap- 
plicant would allow the university to restrict 
its admissions to those who were serious 
about desiring advanced training. But these 
drastic changes would bring down upon the 
state universities the wrath of taxpayers and, 
hence, the legislature. 

The large group of “students” on campus 
who are not sincerely committed to academic 
endeavors are excellent material with which 
to build student protest demonstrations. As 
Russel Kirk put it, these people who are 
“present on the campus only... for the 
prospect of a snob-degree, or for certification 
as potential employees ... could not care 
less what happens to the higher learning; 
and they will venture nothing in defense of 
the Academy.” (YAF, IT-4) 

Since many of the issues in campus protest 
demonstrations are national issues, as we 
shall see presently, one must ask: why are the 
univerities the focus of dissent? 

The chief of police for the University of 
California Berkeley Campus, Mr. William P. 
Beall, Jr., stated, “I do not believe that the 
choice of the campus or the [Berkeley] com- 
munity [as a base for revolutionary action] 
was accidental. The University [of California 
at Berkeley] campus is a large one and pre- 
sents a high degree of anonymity for the 
person who wishes to use its many facilities. 
It has a great heritage of free inquiry, trust, 
and mutual confidence. It presents many 
opportunities for parttime employment which 
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provides a means to live while leaving a great 
deal of time open for other pursuits. It has 
within its premises a large concentration of 
impressionable and volatile young people.” 
(Beall, 7) 

One can elaborate on the “impressionable 
and volatile young people” idea. California 
State College at Los Angeles has been free 
of major disruptions. Some of the reasons 
for this lack of violent demonstrations put 
forth by S. Cooley were: 

The median age of the students was 26; 
80% were over 21. Stability was imposed on 
the student body by marriage (42% of the 
students were married; 29% had children) 
and by employment (52% worked at least 20 
hours/week, 20% worked 40 hours/week). 
Mr. Cooley concluded, “married, working, 
goal-oriented students preclude mass polit- 
ical or philosophical movement of students.” 
(Cooley, 1-2) 

A young college student just out of high 
school has probably never held a steady job 
and is still dependent upon his parents for 
financial support. These students are likely to 
regard themselves neither as children nor 
adult members of society. That is, they are 
isolated from society. Since they do not feel 
that they are a part of established society, it 
is easier for them to shout revolutionary 
slogans, 

ISSUES IN CAMPUS PROTEST 


Probably the most difficult task in writing 
this paper is to produce a section on the is- 
sues of campus unrest. I am not claiming 
that this section is representative of the 
views of any particular student or group of 
students. But the list of issues and com- 
ments May give a general indication of some 
concerns. I should also like to make clear 
that in presenting this section I have chosen 
material which I think illustrates some im- 
portant attitudes and opinions of protesting 
students. I myself do not necessarily support 
the issues and opinions expressed here. 

The principal issue is the War in Vietnam. 
Most students that I know Who express con- 
cern over various social and political issues 
also oppose our military activity in Vietnam. 
It seems that if one is concerned about any- 
thing, one also opposes escalation of the war 
and any prolonged commitment of our forces 
in Vietnam. 

Related to the marked dissatisfaction of 
students with the Vietnam war is protest 
against all aspects of the ‘“military-indus- 
trial-complex.”’ Recruiters for Dow Chemicals 
(manufacturers of napalm) and our military 
services have been picketed, obstructed, and 
abused by students. Many students (and fac- 
ulty) have demanded an end to ROTC pro- 
grams on campus. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has 
Stated that 16% of the demonstrations on 
college campuses during the 1969-70 school 
year focused on ROTC. (Hoover, 1, 4) There 
has been a reappraisal of all scientific re- 
search which has received financial support 
from the Department of Defense. 

However, it is quite clear that if tomorrow 
our government were to pull all of our men, 
material, and money out of Southeast Asia, 
campus protests would continue. (Sponberg, 
7; Fleming, 1, 11) 

Even so, President Fleming of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan noted that an end to 
the war would reduce campus tensions more 
than any other single achievement. (Flem- 
ing, 1-2, 11) 

Dr. Fleming has, I think, stated the best 
explanation for the strong student reaction 
to our invasion of Cambodia: ‘Prior to Cam- 
bodia I believe the majority of the students 
were reluctantly, and with some grumbling 
about the timetable, accepting our govern- 
ment’s intention to withdraw from Vietnam. 
Cambodia, which from the military point 
of view may very well have had to be a sur- 
prise, hit them like a thunderbolt. With no 
advance preparation students saw what ap- 
peared to be a complete reversal of the goy- 
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ernment’s policy and a broadening of the war 
in Asia. No amount of explanation could 
possibly placate them in that period of high 
emotion,” (Fleming, 2) 

Another issue is what students view as 
unfair laws. As you know it is a federal crime 
to use, possess, or sell marijuana. Appar- 
ently, the use of marijuana is no worse than 
that of alcohol or tobacco. (The damaging 
effects of alcohol or tobacco on the body are 
well documented and saying that marijuana 
is no worse is not saying that marijuana is 
safe or beneficial.) It seems to be most un- 
fair to permit adults to enjoy alcohol and 
tobacco while denying a similar pleasure to 
students who choose to smoke marijuana. 
The anti-marijuana law is a good example 
of our elders not liking students to have fun 
in ways which the elders do not approve. 
This kind of law did not work in the case 
of Prohibition, and I don’t think it is going 
to be any more successful with marijuana. 
The existence of this law also forces the 
police to create substantial ill will among the 
students when the dormitories are raided for 
marijuana. 

As a result of the marked contrast between 
statements in chauvinistic history and civics 
textbooks and reality, the contrast between 
the idealism of the statements that “all men 
are created equal” and the 15th amendment 
to ovr Constitution, and the racism not only 
of Mississippi but also of the Northern states, 
youth has a right to be disillusioned. 

The “patriots” who wrote and selected the 
history books in public elementary and high 
schools seem remarkably gifted in ignoring 
or rationalizing our rich legacy of blunders. 
J. Otis Cochran, a black law student, char- 
acterized campus unrest as “a rebellion 
against hypocrisy.” (Cochran 5) 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, 13% of the 
demonstrations on college campuses during 
the 1969-70 school year had “marked racial 
overtones.” (Hoover, 1, 6) Racism is perhaps 
the best example of where our nation has 
failed to meet its own standards. 

A large number of people have mentioned 
that youth does not place as much value on 
material achievements as their elders do. 
(Flacks, 5; Hayes, 15; BB, xvi, 221-2) In the 
opinion of some students the industrial revo- 
lution, science, and engineering have only 
given us pollution, ghettos, built in obsoles- 
cence, materialism, and urban blight. The re- 
sult of this view, as Chancellor McGill neatly 
stated is that, “We are witnessing a youth 
revolution against technology.” (McGill, 10) 

Also among the issues of campus unrest 
there are various local issues. These will range 
from protest over the punishment given to 
students in the last demonstration, protest 
over a new rule from the university adminis- 
tration, police brutality, poor food in the 
school cafeteria, etc. But I agree with Dr. 
Heyns (RCCD 4901) that national problems 
are more important to students than local 
campus issues. 

While it may be in vogue to condemn all 
student protest, one must realize that stu- 
dent protests infiuenced the Government's 
decision to begin civil rights programs and 
withdraw from Vietnam. (ROCD 4945; opin- 
fon of Dr. Heyns and Senators Percy and 
Ribicoff) The issues of student protest are 
certainly not the unique concern of young 
people. The high degree of morality and ideal- 
ism of protesting students have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Keniston. Most protesters who 
were surveyed at Berkeley and San Francisco 
State College defined morality as a matter of 
social contract “created by each community 
to promote the public welfare,” or in terms 
of idealistic principles (e.g. Golden Rule, 
sanctity of human life). In the case of the 
social contract the rules could be changed if 
they “proved unworkable or destructive.” 
This group composed what Dr. Keniston 
called “post-conventional level of moral réa- 
soning”, and it is the most advanced form of 
morality. The usual form of morality, held 
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by a minority of protesting students and by a 
majority of non-protesters, defined morality 
as what one could do without being punished 
or condemned by society. From this study Dr. 
Keniston concluded “student activism has a 
genuine moral basis.” (Keniston, 5-6) 

The preceding reasons most often given for 
campus unrest are valid points of concern 
among young people. Many students are sin- 
cerely concerned about these issues. And yet 
some of the students will join protest demon- 
strations to be with their friends, to escape 
from homework and lectures on a nice au- 
tumn or spring day, or just to do something 
different from routine college activities. 

Probably most participants are motivated 
by a mixture of genuine concern about the 
issues and the excitement provided by the 
protest demonstration. The exact proportion 
of concern and fun is probably impossible to 
determine. Among those motivated primarily 
by serious concern, I suspect that many be- 
lieve that physical protest is the only method 
of protest to which the Establishment will 
respond. Many student protesters have never 
written their Congressman a letter, and even 
fewer have read a published volume of testi- 
mony delivered before a Congressional com- 
mittee. They seem to have neither the pa- 
tience, knowledge, nor stamina to work with- 
in the system. 


WHY VIOLENCE? 


Professor Flacks has suggested that the 
“basic source of desperation on campus” 
comes from the fact that the students, after 
having examined our society and government, 
“cannot identify any elements of established 
political leadership that offer authentically 
promising alternatives” to a continuation of 
war, racism, pollution, etc. (Flacks, 2) When 
non-violent protest did not produce results, 
violent protest became more common. Pro- 
fessor Flacks observed, “. . . it is clear that 
the war itself served as a moral justification 
for disruptive or destructive action.” (Flacks, 
7) I think some students do use this justifi- 
cation, but it is a flimsy one containing an 
obvious hypocrisy: the students accept as 
good the violence they perpetrate while con- 
demning violence of our government in Viet- 
nam (and incidentally, police brutality in- 
curred while suppressing violent protest). 

In the last section I mentioned that some 
young people have rejected material fulfill- 
ment as a goal. This may make destruction 
of property more acceptable to them since 
they do not respect the value others attach 
to their property. 

Students really are frustrated by the fail- 
ure of the Establishment to do as the stu- 
dents wish or demand. “. .. they say, ‘the 
System’ fails to respond to their cries, What 
does this strident-sounding phrase, ‘the Sys- 
tem didn’t work,’ mean in practice? Stripped 
of the rhetoric, this simply means that stu- 
dents did not succeed in building a demo- 
cratic majority movement for their ideas. 
Campus violence has its origin in the despairs 
of young people at the possibility of convinc- 
ing a majority of the American people to 
support changes which they wish to see take 
place. The politics of confrontation and vio- 
lence are alternatives—coercive alternatives— 
to building a majority movement for change.” 
(Kelman, 2) 

A similar analysis was presented by Mr. 
David A, Keene, who phrased student dis- 
content this way: “they are confusing the 
right to speak with the right to be obeyed.” 
(Keene, 5 also in YAF, II-30) 

A prognosis was presented by Mr. Steven 
Kelman: “Campus violence will continue as 
long as students, concerned with the prob- 
lems of our society, continue to regard the 
American people not as potential allies in 
solving these problems, but as an enemy to 
be confronted.” (Kelman, 4) 

Apart from the well-known destructive- 
ness of Molotov cocktails, firearms, and 
throwing rocks, there is another form of 
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campus violence that deserves explicit men- 
tion. When a speaker, usually a conservative 
or a member of the Establishment, speaks 
before a campus audience, the radicals may 
interfere with his speech by yelling obsceni- 
ties or chanting slogans. Al Capp, a car- 
toonist and a frequent speaker before campus 
groups, stated that “in [his] opinion, beat- 
ing a man into silence with filth is as brutal 
as beating him into silence with a club.” 
(RCCD 4518) I am not in complete agree- 
ment with him—I would prefer to be yelled 
at than clobbered—but the point is clear: 
radicals can prevent free speech just as ef- 
fectively by yelling as they can by assault 
and battery. Yelling is not an intellectual 
process, it is really a form of physical assault 
What is upsetting to me is that the radicals 
are incapable of understanding that freedom 
of speech also applies to people with whom 
they disagree. I am unable to explain this 
blindness on their part. 

The severity of campus violence is indi- 
cated by J. Edgar Hoover's figures that dur- 
ing the 1969-70 school year alone there oc- 
curred eight deaths, 462 injuries, and 9.5 
million dollars of damage due to protest 
demonstrations on college campuses. (Hooy- 
er, 1-2) A survey of local and state police 
departments by the Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms Division of the Department of the 
Treasury concluded that 20% of the bomb- 
ings in the United States from 1 Jan. 69 to 
15 April 1970 have been attributed to campus 
disturbances. Campus disturbances account 
for the majority of bombings of known pur- 
pose. (RCCD, 5339-42, 5348-9) 


AVOIDING VIOLENT PROTEST 


Perhaps one of the best ways to avoid 
student protest is to have an administration 
that is actively seeking to improve the col- 
lege. By looking for things that need chang- 
ing and changing them, the administration, 
takes the initiative from the radicals on the 
local issues. The school administration should 
also make an active effort to justify its 
policies to the students, to convince the 
students that the policies are reasonable. 
(Dearing, 8; Keene, 8, also YAF, I-32) 

Once a protest demonstration is in prog- 
ress it may be possible to keep it peaceful 
and even constructive by using the faculty as 
a moderating influence. “At a time when 
mos* authority figures are suspect, includ- 
ing specifically campus administrative of- 
ficers, teaching faculty appear to retain a 
considerable measure of moral authority. 
The mere presence of such faculty members 
in a developing confrontation, a building 
occupation or other potentially highly dis- 
ruptive campus manifestation, can do much 
to retain or introduce a tone of reason, of 
friendly good humor, and individual self- 
awareness, Thus a highly charged atmos- 
phere which could turn to a concerned gath- 
ering into an unruly mob can be effectively 
grounded by a small number of faculty mem- 
bers willing to talk, listen, and respond as 
members of the same academic community 
as the students. However, their [faculty] 
interest must be genuine, neither faculty nor 
students will submit to manipulation, and 
both are quick to sense or to suspect a mere 
administrative maneuver.” (Dearing, 3) The 
attitude here, naturally, is to listen to the 
students first and not to “straighten [them] 
vay on all [their] goofy ideas.” (Lundborg, 

City police and National Guard should 
never come on campus except when re- 
quested by the college administration. The 
university should maintain its own security 
force, preferably unarmed, to enforce rou- 
tine rules (e.g., parking violation). When a 
college is plagued with violent disruption, 
it has no reasonable choice but to call for 
external law enforcement personnel. I should 
like to suggest some considerations in the 
tactical deployment and methods of city 
police and National Guard on campus. 
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When campus violence is thought immi- 
nent by college officials, it may be well to 
place a contingent of National Guard or city 
police on reserve several blocks away from 
the campus. I think it would be wise to avoid 
having armed, uniformed police in riot gear 
or troops in combat uniform standing at 
parade rest in full view of a non-violent 
student protest demonstration. The students 
will view this as a repressive, totalitarian 
tactic designed to infringe on their free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of speech. Ten- 
sions will rise and a violent confrontation 
with police will be more likely than if the 
police were not visible to the demonstrators, 

If there is a definite purpose for the pres- 
ence of the police on campus, e.g. to clear a 
building which contains a sit-in, the police 
should assemble off campus in sufficient 
strength and then quickly move to the site 
of the action, Every effort should be made 
to make arrests quickly and efficiently with a 
minimum of force. Faculty and student mar- 
shalls should accompany the police to urge 
nonviolence among the protesters and to be 
able to dispel possible future rumors of police 
brutality. (Hook, 8; RCCD, 4611) As soon 
as the activity is complete, the police should 
withdraw from the campus, In all matters, 
advance planning is essential: campus secu- 
rity, the school administration, local police, 
National Guard, faculty and student mar- 
shals should meet before any protest demon- 
stration occurs. 

If the administration concludes that a 
demonstration must be terminated, there 
are certain considerations that may prevent 
unnecessary casualties. The use of a court 
injunction rather than laws (e.g. trespass, 
illegal interference with an educational in- 
stitution, unlawful assembly, etc.) as the 
legal authority to end a demonstration has 
been suggested. (Maier, 12-14; Wilson, 2) 
This method has the purported advantage 
of placing students in defiance of a court 
rather than police. Student marshals be- 
tween the troops and demonstrators may be 
able to prevent student violence. Adequate 
warning over loudspeakers should be given 
to demonstrators before gas is fired, troops 
advance, arrests are made, etc, Troops should 
move slowly so that the demonstrators have 
time to respond. When attempting to dis- 
perse a demonstration with advancing troops, 
or troops using tear gas or water, the com- 
mander should be certain that unblocked 
escape routes are available to the crowd. 
These routes should be identified to the pro- 
testers over loudspeakers. (FM19-15, sections 
1-9, 7-4b(3d) , F-9) 

The use of tear gas is repugnant to most 
people; I would suggest the use of something 
less esoteric and less severe—namely water, 
Used on a high trajectory, water will be a 
considerable nuisance; but it will not cause 
any more trauma than rainfall. As an Army 
manual notes, it is “highly effective during 
cold weather.” (FM-19-15, section 7-4b (3a) ) 
A stronger application of force is to direct 
a high pressure stream along a flat trajec- 
tory, however this should be reserved for 
use when the high trajectory mode has 
proved unsatisfactory. 

The usual picture of the National Guard 
advancing with bayonets fixed and un- 
sheathed on their rifles is an effective one. 
However, I am not certain that this is al- 
ways the best idea; indeed an Army manual 
states that “the use of unsheathed bayonets 
against the rioters at close range may be 
considered an unfair advantage and be looked 
upon as excessive force. This may well negate 
the desired psychological effect.” (FMI19-15, 
section 7-4e) The less aggressive posture of 
having bayonets fixed but covered with the 
scabbard may be useful. (FM19-15, sections 
7-41, F-7c) 

There are also a number of very com- 
mendable rules on the firing of rifies and 
shotguns by troops which I shall not list 
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here. (FM19-15 section 7—4b (5-6) , 7-4e(2-3), 
7-11b, F-Tb-g) 

A very effective technique for exposing the 
radicals’ claims to speak for all students and 
for putting campus unrest into perspective 
is to hold a referendum. (Maier, 3-8; Steiger, 
5) Each student should present his registra- 
tion certificate when he votes, which can be 
marked to prevent his voting more than once. 
This requirement disenfranchises outside 
agitators and others who congregate on cam- 
pus during a major disturbance. 

It is a fact that most of the injuries and 
all of the deaths resulting from campus dis- 
orders have been associated with the efforts 
of the police and National Guard. (Flacks, 7; 
Keniston, 1; Kennedy, 4) One calls to mind 
the two students murdered by racist police 
at Jackson State College in Mississippi and 
the four murdered by the National Guard at 
Kent State in Ohio. Senate hearings revealed 
that the National Guard broke open 80% 
of the dormitory rooms in Scott and Cooper 
Halls at North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University during a search 
for snipers even though the staff issued pass 
keys to the troops. (RCCD 4850) This official 
violence is even more serious when one real- 
izes that many non-protesting students who 
learn of this over-reaction by the police and 
National Guard will be radicalized. (Steiger, 
4) A large number of students are apathetic 
or not motivated to participate in protest 
demonstrations over the war in Southeast 
Asia. However, not too many students can 
avoid being concerned when their fellow stu- 
dents are shot, beaten, and abused by police 
and National Guard. 

The very nature of a university requires 
that it be open to the public. High school 
students and other citizens need to use the 
university library; professional people need 
to attend seminars and advanced classes; 
people may wish to view art exhibits, listen to 
recitals, and look through the university’s 
telescope. And many of the faculty, students, 
and staff live outside the university perim- 
eter, There is no way that the university can 
be secluded from the community in which 
it exists. 

But the fact remains that a large number, 
often a majority, of people arrested during 
campus protest demonstrations are not stu- 
dents at that university. During the first half 
of 1970 only 13% of the arrests by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley (UCB) cam- 
pus police involved UCB students. Only 14% 
of those arrested in the 14 July 69 “People’s 
Park” disturbance were UCB students. Dr. 
Roger W. Heyns, UCB chancellor, stated, 
“You can be sure that the more violent it 
{the demonstration] becomes, . .. the higher 
proportion there is of outsiders, of nonstu- 
dents. This is a general observation. In many 
of these instances the majority of them are 
not students.” (RCCD 4946) During the trou- 
ble at San Francisco State College from 
November 1968 to March 1969, 48% of the 
arrests involved people not students at SF 
State. (ESNL, 93) 

A number of youthful sympathizers are 
attracted by news media reports of the dem- 
onstration. Another problem was related by 
the city manager of Berkeley, Mr. William C, 
Hanley. “[During the Telegraph Avenue dis- 
turbance of 30 June 68] it became obvious 
that a tremendous concentration of vehicu- 
lar traffic was clogging all the streets in the 
area—making it impossible for emergency 
vehicles to respond to calls for assistance or 
to reach the scene ... [of] criminal ac- 
tions. Sightseers, anxious to ‘make the scene’, 
were continuing to pour in from all direc- 
tions. .. .” (RCCD 4989-90) 

As tragic as the loss of life is, a university 
should not be closed to avoid possible deaths 
among students, faculty, and police. To close 
the school is a cowardly act by the adminis- 
tration which pleases only the radicals whose 


goal was to shut down the college. 
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Some instructors have cancelled classes, 
with or without approval from their depart- 
ment chairman and the dean. Other instruc- 
tors have met with their classes to discuss 
current events rather than the proper course 
syllabus, This is unethical practice. The 
teaching staff is paid to meet with their class 
and present the regular class material and 
they have an ethical as well as a contractual 
obligation to fulfill. There will always be, I 
hope, a few students who want to study what 
the course title and catalogue description 
promised. These students must not be dis- 
appointed. If a student has any rights at 
all, he has the right to expect to see his in- 
structor presenting the proper subject ma- 
terial during scheduled class hours, Even a 
majority vote of the students can not alter 
this right. 


PUNISHMENT OF STUDENTS WHO PARTICIPATE 
IN VIOLENCE 


A violent demonstration may prevent seri- 
ous students from attending class, using the 
library, or studying in a calm, peaceful cam- 
pus environment. The university exists (or 
should exist) for the benefit of serious stu- 
dents and faculty. Those people who inter- 
fere with the rights of scholars to study 
should be punished. 

Any student who, as an individual or as 
a member of a group, participates in the 
following should be punished: 

(1) Physically hindering entrance to or 
egress from any part of a university building 
after being tola to leave by a uniformed 
police officer or recognized school official. 

(2) Creating a noise level (particularly 
with reference to electronic sound amplifica- 
tion) which interferes with activities con- 
ducted in a university building after being 
told to cease by a recognized university 
Official. 

(3) Disrupting a speech or lecture pre- 
sented in a university building by heckling 
the speaker, 

(4) “Taking over of a building, or part of 
a building, by exclusive occupation, or by 
the denial of the freedom of movement of 
persons having a right to be there.” (Sulli- 
van, cited in YAF, I-15) 

(5) Vandalism, theft, and/or arson of 
library, professor's office, classroom, research 
facilities, or other university property. 

(6) Carrying a firearm, long knife, bomb, 
or other deadly weapon onto the campus 
without permission of the administration. 

(7) “No group may be admitted into a pri- 
vate office unless invited, and then not in 
excess of the number designated or invited 
by the occupant. Passage throughout re- 
ception areas leading to private offices must 
not be obstructed.” (Columbia University 
Interim Rules, RCCD, 5275) 

(8) Assault and battery on campus. 

In addition to sentence pronounced in a 
court of law, any student arrested by police 
on campus during violation of any of the 
above rules shall automatically “be sus- 
pended from the university [“for one year 
from the beginning of the semester in which 
the suspension was initially imposed”] in 
seven days unless, prior to that time, he ob- 
tains a ruling from ... the disciplinary tri- 
bunal ... that he was not a participant in 
an unlawful demonstration. If a student tes- 
tifies or presents other evidence denying his 
participation in [a violation of the rules]. . ., 
he shall be exonerated unless a clear pre- 
ponderance of the evidence establishes a vio- 
lation.” (Columbia Rules, RCCD, 5279-80) 

There is no reason why the university 
should tolerate the continued presence of 
a student who has participated in campus 
violence. I would not suggest that students 
be punished for verbal acts except where 
the noise level interferes with a speaker's 
freedom of speech or university functions. 
In these instances the student's speech be- 
comes & physical assault. Otherwise, students 
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are free to advocate violence and say any- 
thing else they please. 

Suspension of a student denies him per- 
mission to enroll during the period of sus- 
pension, and it denies credit to the student 
for all classes in which he is enrolled when 
suspended. I think a student is not entitled 
to receive degrees or other honors that were 
scheduled to be awarded during the time of 
his suspension. After a period of suspension 
the student may make application to the 
university for admission, and he would prob- 
ably be considered on the basis of his aca- 
demic record without regard to past dis- 
ciplinary actions which had been taken 
against him. A more severe penalty is dis- 
missal—it forbids the student to re-enter 
the university except “only on specific ap- 
proval of the Chancellor. Expulsion: per- 
manent termination of student status with- 
out possibility of readmission to any cam- 
pus of the University.” (RCCD 4898) Expul- 
sion is very rarely used, (ROCD 4922) 

In the past demonstrators have demanded 
amnesty from college disciplinary proceed- 
ings and the colleges have often granted it. 
This was a deplorable state of affairs; fortu- 
nately the trend now seems to be to im- 

reasonable penalties on disruptive 
students. Amnesty should never be granted. 
If a person is innocent, or if he is guilty 
under exonerating circumstances, then, of 
course, he should not be punished. But an 
individual should never be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for his actions. 


DANGER OF REPRESSION 


Dr. Robben W. Fleming, President of the 
University of Michigan, put it nicely: “Stu- 
dents .. . either ignore or refuse to face up to 
the fact that their education is heavily sub- 
sidized and that they cannot totally alienate 
their benefactors without suffering a with- 
drawal of their support. The public, on the 
other hand, cannot understand some of the 
antics of young people and therefore wants 
to punish all of them. 

The problem is exacerbated on every large 
campus by the presence of a small but vio- 
lently radical group. They may be students, 
or non-students or both. They are utterly 
totalitarian, and totally beyond reason. A 
number of them have severe psychiatric prob- 
lems. Suspension or expulsion from school 
does not solve the problem of their presence 
since they manage to find it possible to re- 
main in the community. They not only do 
not care that they alienate the public which 
must support the university, this is their 
fervent desire. They will actively work to 
provoke police actions in the hope that 
relatively innocent participants or bystand- 
ers will be hurt and that student opinion will 
then swing against the police and against 
the university. 

“At the other extreme are those members 
of the public who believe that the only way 
to deal with the problem is by force, in- 
cluding, if necessary, ive ammunition. Such 
an approach inevitably throws large num- 
bers of students into the arms of the radi- 
cals, and creates a bitterness on campus 
which only the years can mend. * * + 

“One should not leave this subject with- 
out mentioning the great damage which some 
elements of the press and broadcast media 
have done to campuses. It may be true that 
their publics are more interested in the 
sensational than the constructive, but there 
are countless examples of almost total ir- 
responsibility by both the press and tele- 
vision with respect to campus disorders. 

- . . . . 

The way in which some students can turn- 
on before the television cameras would be 
amusing if it were not so devastating in com- 
municating an innaccurate view to the pub- 
lic.” (Fleming, 7-9) 

The chairman of the board of the Bank of 
America, Mr. Louis B. Lundborg, stated “I 
am not afraid the left-wing radicals will win. 
I am only afraid of how they will be de- 
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feated. The natural sequel to left-wing radi- 
cal rebellion is right wing reaction and re- 
pression, History shows only too plainly that 
repression doesn’t repress only the bad guys; 
it ends by controlling and repressing everyone 
—particularly everyone who disagrees with 
the party in power. The line of reasoning 
underlying this point of view might go some- 
thing as follows, and I quote: 

““The streets of our country are in tur- 
moil. The universities are filled with students 
rebelling and rioting. Communists are seek- 
ing to destroy our country. Russia is threat- 
ening us with her might and the Republic 
is in danger. Yes, danger from within and 
without. We need law and order.’ 

“The words, gentlemen, are attributed to 
Adolph Hitler in the year 1932. The quote has 
recently come under a cloud of suspicion 
as to its authenticity; but to anyone fam- 
iliar with the Germany of 1932, there is no 
doubt that this sentiment was part and 
parcel of the Hitler platform and of the 
Hitler appeal. (Lundborg, 6-7) 

Dr. Roger W. Heyns, Chancellor of the 
University of California at Berkeley, stated: 
“It is a fact of our life that the range of alter- 
natives available to us is progressively nar- 
rowing as a result of two factors: The 
intransigent determination of radicals to 
make extreme demands to provoke conforma- 
tion. * * * The other set of forces is more 
complex. It consists of public opinion in- 
formally stated and manifested in the posi- 
tion of their representatives. The range of 
solutions they can accept is more and more 
limited as public anxiety grows and as the 
obvious need for the protection of the com- 
munity grows.” (RCCD, 4966) 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


J. Edgar Hoover has said that radical 
students “have raised a clear danger of re- 
pressive legislation aimed at controlling 
campus violence which could threaten the 
very essence of academic freedom.” (Hoover, 
10) 

Academic freedom is a very difficult con- 
cept to define. A brief definition by Lovejoy 
and Dewey which was cited by the conserva- 
tive philosopher, Professor Sidney Hook, as 
being one of the best is as follows: 

“Academic freedom is the freedom of the 
teacher or research worker in higher institu- 
tions of learning to investigate and discuss 
the problems of his science and to express his 
conclusions, whether through publications or 
the instruction of students, without inter- 
ference from political or ecclesiastical au- 
thority, or from the administrative officials 
of the institution in which he is employed, 
unless his methods are found by qualified 
bodies of his own profession to be clearly 
incompetent or contrary to professional 
ethics.” (BB, 68) 

Professors have the same civil liberties as 
any other citizen. This includes the freedom 
to speak on current political issues. But un- 
less the class is studying current political 
events, such remarks should not be made dur- 
ing class time; and, of course, the student 
must not be required to agree with the pro- 
fessor’s opinions. (AF, 116, 126-7, 175) The 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors 1940 Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, the authoritative American doc- 
ument on the subject, states that in public 
utterances a professor “should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions 
of others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman.’ (RF 214, also page 385 Autumn 
1968 AAUP Bulletin) 

The last point is particularly important. 
A large number of students, and some faculty 
and administrators, have suggested involv- 
ing the university in political causes. I think 
this would destroy academic freedom. If the 
university itself is to become a political 
force, it certainly should be subject to regu- 
lations appropriate to a political party or 
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lobby. One immediate consequence is that 
universities engaged in political activity 
should not be supported by public tax 
money. 

Dr. Edward Teller has been adamant in 
his criticism of 33 university presidents who 
wrote an open letter to President Nixon on 
Cambodia. (Albuquerque Tribune 25 May 70; 
testimony before the President's Commission 
on Campus Unrest page 14) “Those 33 presi- 
dents had, of course, the right as individual 
citizens to criticize our administration. They 
are men of great reputation whose views 
would have been heard had they chosen to 
speak up without using the names of their 
academic institutions. That they found it 
necessary nevertheless to band together and 
speak as presidents of their great schools 
cannot be excused.” (Tribune article cited 
above) 

I think matters of selection and tenure 
of faculty, curriculum, and various academic 
regulations should be the exclusive concern 
of the faculty and academic deans (not the 
entire administration). (Sponberg, 14) If one 
permits trustees, regents, or other non-aca- 
demic personnel to meddle with these mat- 
ters, one runs the risk of grave damage to the 
academic freedom of the university. (AF, 115, 
135, 207, 221-8) A faculty member certainly 
ought to enjoy the same political and re- 
ligious freedoms as any other citizen. I see 
no objection to having Communists, atheists, 
or other “undersirables” on the faculty. I 
feel very strongly that a professor should 
never be required to take a loyalty oath. 

Political advocacy is one of the issues 
in academic freedom. Many politicians have 
complained that the instruction given in the 
schools and certainly the attitude of youth 
seems to emphasize what is wrong with our 
country, Professor Richfield made an inter- 
esting point on this matter when he said: 
“Students know that stressing our strengths 
is no less political advocacy than harping on 
our weaknesses. Students have shown much 
contempt for a patriotism which emphasizes 
strengths and shuns a free and open dis- 
cussion of weaknesses. They see only too 
clearly that to make such an emphasis is 
to take a stand. And that such a stand is one 
which inhibits change.” (Richfield, 2-3) 

The last point I want to make about 
campus unrest and academic freedom con- 
cerns the rights of the scholars I mentioned 
in the section on punishment. Professor Hook 
has stated, “...an obvious consequence of 
the politicalization of the university is the 
erosion of academic freedom—of the right 
to teach and the right to learn—of faculty 
and students. Once the university as a cor- 
porate body takes a political stand, mem- 
bers of the faculty who disagree with that 
stand are harrassed. When classes are sus- 
pended for purposes of political demonstra- 
tion or colleges are closed down by strikes, 
the teacher’s freedom to teach has been 
abridged and the right of students freely 
to attend their classes destroyed.” (Hook, 5) 

ROLE OF POLITICIANS 

There are a handful of nationally prom- 
inent politicians who have profited from 
the schism between the “Silent Majority” 
and the college students. I am thinking 
specifically of Vice-President Agnew, Secre- 
tary Mitchell and his wife, and Governor 
Reagan of California. Every time they find 
a new disparaging name to apply to students 
or faculty, they increase the bitterness stu- 
dents feel toward the government. Many 
statements before the President’s Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest included among their 
recommendations that “violent political 
rhetoric” cease immediately. (Stalcup, 4, 11; 
Senator Hugh Scott, 1; Flacks, 8, 11; Coch- 
ran, 2) It might not be a bad idea if politi- 
cians tried to live up to the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors restrictions on 
public utterances, with the exception that 
politicans do, naturally, represent their con- 
stituents and are spokesmen for official gov- 
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ernment policy. In this sense the obligation 
that goes with holding high public office 
precludes (or should preclude) making in- 
temperate expressions of personal feelings 
lest they be misinterpreted as official gov- 
ernment statements. (cf. the President’s re- 
marks on the guilt of Charles Manson be- 
fore his trial was completed) Also, too many 
“law and order” statements sound very sim- 
ilar to the purported statement of Hitler 
quoted a few pages back. 

For too long participants in protest dem- 
onstrations have been branded as disloyal, 
traitors, and Communists. Protest demon- 
strations, particularly non-violent ones, have 
been used to call attention to some of our 
nation’s more glaring injustices and prob- 
lems. There is nothing treasonable about 
trying to improve one’s country. 

Please forgive me for the length of this 
paper but the issues are complex, and, more- 
over, I am very concerned about this sub- 
ject. 

Respectfully yours, 
RONALD B, STANDLER. 


Deak MR. LUJAN: I have received and read 
the Report of the President's Commission on 
Campus Unrest. I am very impressed with 
the thoroughness of the report and would 
recommend it to everyone who is interested 
in campus disorder, I am particularly pleased 
to see that much of the material in my 
paper, including some of my personal opin- 
ions, were also stressed in the report. 

I have several more observations. If tear 
gas is used, micropulverized CS should be 
dispensed from a helicopter and the rotor 
wash used to direct the powdered CS toward 
the crowd. This prevents the crowd from 
playing the game of throwing gas grenades 
back at the troops. (cf. Report 258, 267, 
288-9) 

At Kent State two units, Troop G and 
Company A, were the only units that fired 
their weapons. (Report, 277) There is strong 
evidence that both units were fatigued. The 
day of the shootings was the sixth consec- 
utive day the guard units were on duty and 
the third day they were on campus. (Report, 
239, 250) Company A was on duty all night; 
after less than 114 hours of sleep they were 
ordered to return to duty. (Report, 259) 
After one more hour of duty they shot the 
students without receiving an order to fire. 
(Report, 273) Similar (but less violent) 
problems with police fatigue have been 
noted in Berkeley. (RCCD, 4991, 4993-4) 
One cannot expect tired, overworked people 
to be alert and courteous; however this 
surely does not excuse the National Guard 
gunfire at Kent. 

In addition to fatigue, there was another 
reason why the Guard opened fire without 
receiving an order. At all times the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard carried a fully loaded rifle, in- 
cluding a round in the chamber. (Report, 
263, 283) FM19-15 lists this posture as the 
final step in a list of graded applications of 
force. (FM19-15 sections 7-4f, F-7-c) The 
shooting was in clear violation of accepted 
military practice. (FM19-15 sections 7-4b 
(5-6), 7-4e(3), 7-26, 7-28, F-Td-h) (also 
Report, 178, 279-280) The fusillade of 61 
shots produced thirteen casualties at ranges 
up to 250 yards, all of whom were students 
in good standing. (Report 233, 273-4) One of 
the fatalities was on her way to class when 
she was murdered; she was never identified 
as @ participant in the aon-violent assem- 
bly which the National Guard dispersed. 
(Report 275, 267, 288) 

The special reports on Kent State and 
Jackson State are among the most disturb- 
ing material I have ever read. The Commis- 
sion had full access to the lengthy FBI re- 
ports and conducted hearings at both 
schools. There was no justification for the 
murder of the six students and wounding of 
twenty-one by the police and National 
Guard at the two schools. 

Respectfully yours, 
RONALD B. STANDLER. 
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DADE COUNTY RESPONDS TO 
APPEAL FROM SERVICEMAN 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am anx- 
ious to share with our colleagues a very 
heartwarming story which has been un- 
folding in my district. It concerns many 
of my constituents now, but it started 
with a letter from a serviceman to his 
family. 

WO Steven Woods of the 571st Medical 
Detachment at Quang Tri, South Viet- 
nam, wrote to his parents on October 20, 
1970: 

Lately I've been doing a lot of work with 
the Children’s Hospital. The kids come here 
from all over with many different things 
wrong with them. They are the ones who are 
hurt most by war. So many of them don’t 
have any parents or family. It’s a real shame 
because many of them are just infants. If 
you have any old baby clothes, maybe you 
could send them over. They sure would be ap- 
preciated by a lot of people. 


From this simple humanitarian request 
grew a project which offered many Flo- 
ridians the chance to extend the spirit of 
Christmas halfway around the world. 

But the story is more eloquently told in 
a letter I received from Warrant Officer 
Woods’ mother, Mrs. James O. Woods of 
8305 Southwest 119 Street, Miami, Fla. I 
commend the attention of our colleagues 
to that letter and to an article by Charles 
Whited, a Miami Herald columnist. To- 
gether they paint a very warm picture of 
human kindness and brotherhood in an 
era noted more for its darker hues of vio- 
lence and war. 

The letter and article follow: 

MIAMI, FLA., 
December 31, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; I will try and tell you 
as briefly as possible a lovely, lovely story 
about thousands of good people! 

It all started last October when our son, 
Steve, wrote home from Vietnam that he was 
doing volunteer work in the Children’s Hos- 
pital and found very desperate, unfortunate 
children. After treating their patients, the 
medical teams have nothing material to give 
their patients other than the love and affec- 
tion they need so much. He phoned home to 
tell us not to send him any more personal 
items—just clothing for the war-torn kids 
in these wards—that’s all he wanted for 
Christmas. I was so concerned that I phoned 
the high schools in Dade County and asked 
if they would like to help—the results were 
tremendous. Mayor Clark is issuing a procla- 
mation to these young people because they 
truly have been great Americans! Mayor 
Clark has really been wonderful to help by 
having his publicity man, Raymond Lang, 
work with me to promote public interest. 
Everyone has been so concerned! 

I just phoned Charles Whited to ask about 
why I hadn't seen Steve’s name on the list 
for Christmas cards to service men in Viet- 
nam; we ended up talking about Steve, 
and Charles, too, became very concerned! 
Charles wrote two articles—Dec. 8, and Dec. 
22; as a result, people became very aware 
this situation really existed—our fellow 
Americans were concerned about the Viet- 
namese people they would never see. 

This clothing drive has given us the op- 
portunity to let our fighting forces in Viet- 
nam know that we are with them all the 
way—100%. They risk their lives to save 
these people at a very great expense—so let's 
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go all the way and give them something 
to give these people to start their lives again. 
My son writes home that he is needed and 
that the Vietmamese people are human 
beings. 

Yes, there are organizations in South Viet- 
nam to help rehabilitate the victims of war. 
There is not a direct mailing clothing drive— 
from the people—for the people! By send- 
ing this clothing through the U.S. Mails, we 
know the clothing will get to where it is in- 
tended. I’m sure our medical teams in the 
combat zones would really appreciate the 
opportunity to help complete their job of 
helping get these people back on their feet. 
We all realize that. this should have been 
started sooner, but I feel as long as we have 
one service man in Vietnam, we should stick 
behind him 100%. 

This is not just a dream because it has 
worked already; we have sent clothing to 
Steve and he has gotten them into the 
right hands. This is most important! 

I only wish you could be here to share 
each moment with us as we see an entirely 
different picture unfolding before us—not 
a world of protest, deflance, and violence, 
but a world of compassion, feeling, and love 
of all mankind, Let’s give the young people 
& break! The day the children brought the 
clothing over was one of the greatest ex- 
periences of my entire life. Kids that had 
never seen each other were having fellow- 
ship with one another you cannot describe! 
They formed a brigade from their cars and 
station wagons to pass the clothing into the 
house. They were the greatest! Afterwards 
we took out the guitars and sang together. 
now, tell me—Isn’t this better than 
protest!!!? 

There are so many people who have helped 
and who have offered to help—I fear I would 
let some one out if I made a list. Jim Ash- 
lock at Eastern Air Lines gave us 100 percent 
support, National Brewing donated well over 
200 shipping boxes, Palmetto Hardware gave 
us wrapping material, the Miami Herald, the 
T.V. Stations (Channels 10, 4, and 7), young 
and old alike; we just had a 94 year old 
woman from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints helping pack boxes. We 
have set up a post office box and an account 
at Dixie National Bank-, “Thank You to 
Dust Off,” with the money donated by our 
fellow Americans. Yes, this is a beautiful 
world we live in, and the people in it are 
beautiful too! 

This brief note has grown into a book, but 
I cannot say enough for the citizens of 
the greater Miami area and of the great 
country in which we live, and I'm very 
thankful for being an American. My fondest 
dream is that we don’t have to stand up 
and shout, “I am a good American!”, but 
everyone on the face of this earth will realize 
this because of our very deeds to mankind. 

I hope you find time in your busy sched- 
ule to give us any type of support you 
have to offer, My prayers go with this mes- 
sage and May God Bless our great country 
and the people in it. 

Sincerely, 
FLORENCE Woops. 


[From The Miami Herald, Dec. 22, 1970] 
TONS oF CLOTHES FOR WAR WAIFS 
(By Charles Whited) 

Two tons of children’s clothing were spread 
Monday across the living room of the Woods 
family home, and Florence Woods and her 
mother, Mrs. Delora Roberts, had been busy 
sorting. 

“This is fantastic,” Mrs. Woods was say- 
ing. “Ican’t believe it.” 

The Woods family is devoting its Christ- 
mas this year to the wounded, orphaned, 
ragged children of South Vietnam; and what 
began as a modest effort by Mrs. Woods is 
ballooning beyond anything she imagined 
it would be. 

As I wrote in a recent column, it all started 
when their eldest son, Steve, pilot of a medi- 
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cal evacuation helicopter in Vietnam, noti- 
fied his parents in Dade County that all he 
wanted for Christmas was clothing for the 
children. 

And he explained how kids caught up in 
the fury of war often wind up in military 
field hospitals, sick and injured and almost 
naked. The hospitals have no clothing for 
them. 

So Florence Woods, mother of five, started 
scrounging. In the process, she spread the 
word among high school service clubs. 

The results were astonishing. 

BOXES, ARMLOADS 

Clothes began pouring in the Woods home 
at 8305 SW 119th St. 

They were rounded up by such clubs as the 
Elites and Les Jeunes Filles of Palmetto 
High, Anchor clubs from Coral Park and 
Miami Springs, Anchor and Senior Power 
from Hialeah, the Valkyries of Miami-Nor- 
land, and groups from Jackson and Killian. 

The clothing was carted in by the boxes 
and armloads: shoes, sweaters, underwear, 
coats, pants, shirts, dresses—some of it 
brand-new, with store tags attached. 

“These kids,” said Mrs. Woods, “they're 
wonderful.” 

But then new problems developed. How to 
get it all to Vietnam? For weeks, the Woodses 
had been mailing boxes (40 of them in all) 
at enormous expense. There had to be a bet- 
ter way. 

Florence Woods talked to officials of three 
airlines, and got tentative commitments to 
fly the clothing to Saigon. But military 
transport, she figured, would be better. She 
wired the White House. An aide to President 
Nixon called her. They would see what could 
be done. 

Mrs. Woods and her husband, James, an 
Eastern Air Lines mechanic, are hopeful that 
the first shipment will be flown to Vietnam 
next week. 

There, arrangements must be made to get 
it into the hands of the medical evacuation 
men—called “Dust Off” plilots—for distribu- 
tion to all military hospitals having children. 

To make packing and shipping easier, a 
beer company has offered to donate standard- 
size beer boxes, large enough to hold five 
complete outfits, including shoes. 

CHOPPERS SHOT UP 

While all this was going on, word came 
from Vietnam that Warrant Officer Woods 
had flown into enemy territory to rescue two 
downed American filers from almost certain 
capture by the Viet Cong. 

In his first attempt to pick up the men, 
his helicopter was shot up so badly he had to 
fly back and get another chopper to complete 
this mission. 

Mrs. Woods sorted clothing. To get through 
the living room, she had made paths between 
the piles. And her mind was on the kids who 
would one day wear them—youngsters she 
would never see. 

“These children have nothing. They are the 
forgotten kids of the world. But they are 
making this Christmas the most meaningful 
of our lives.” 


PUBLIC EXPRESSION OF FAITH 
DURING SPACE FLIGHTS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
Christmas Eve 1968, the men of Apollo 
8 gave the world its first prayer from 
space. Their message is as appropriate 
now as it was then and I think it would 
do all of us well to consider their words 
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as we here embark upon our own par- 
ticular journey which is the 92d Con- 
gress. The Astronaut’s prayer reads as 
follows: 

Give us, O God, the vision which can see 
Thy love in the world in spite of human 
failure. Give us the faith to trust the good- 
ness in spite of our ignorance and weakness. 
Give us the knowledge that we may con- 
tinue to pray with understanding hearts, 
and show us what each one of us can do 
to set forward the coming of the day of uni- 
versal peace. Amen. 


Regrettably at the time, some of these 
noble words apparently fell on deaf ears 
because certain individuals subsequently 
instituted court action aimed at pro- 
hibiting astronauts from conducting any 
religious activities while in space. Upon 
learning of this ill-conceived plan I spon- 
sored a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that exercises of 
faith as practiced by astronauts engaged 
in space flight are compatible with the 
rights of freedom of speech and religion 
which are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Today I am reintroducing this resolu- 
tion. I believe that Astronauts Alan B. 
Shephard, Stuart A. Roosa, and Edgar 
D. Mitchell who will be manning Apollo 
14 when it lifts off on the last day of this 
month may want to express their reli- 
gious faith or make comments of a reli- 
gious. nature during their journey 
through space. I want these courageous 
individuals to know that the Congress of 
the United States supports their right 
to spiritual comfort. I want them to know 
it is their constitutional right as well as 
their birthright. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the men of 
Apollo 14 will not leave the surface of the 
earth unsure of their rights on this issue. 
Congress can take action now and ex- 
plicitly proclaim that astronauts have 
the legal right to publicly express their 
ee faith during the course of space 

ght. 


SOVIET PROTESTS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
extremely penetrating analysis of Com- 
munist moves to mistreat Americans in 
the Soviet Union was carried on January 
16 by WBBM Radio—Chicago. I believe 
this particular editorial really “hits the 
nail on the head” and is, in fact, very 
thoughtful commentary that I wish to 
share with the Members: 
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Soviet Russia has started a program of 
deliberate mistreatment of Americans in 
Russia. It has done this in an effort to make 
Americans stop anti-Soviet protests. 

Anti-Soviet protests in this country are 
not something that is new. We've had them 
a long time and for a wide range of reasons. 
Most of the protests have been peaceful. 
Only a few cases have involved damage or 
injury. We deplore those particular in- 
stances—even though we appreciate the 
anger of the protesters over Soviet treatment 
of minority groups in Russia. 

What the Russians do not understand is 
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that protest in this nation is tolerated if it 
is peaceful. We do not object to protests as 
long as they are orderly and do not cause 
harm 


But in the Soviet Union, no one protests 
unless it is with official backing of the gov- 
ernment. Because of this, the Russians nat- 
urally assume that it is the same in this 
country. 

As Americans, we should not be surprised 
that some of our citizens are being stopped 
on the streets of Moscow and threatened 
with bodily harm. Nor should we become too 
upset over damage to American property. 
What we must understand is that the Soviet 
Union simply assumes all other governments 
are responsible for such actions, just because 
the Soviet government controls these inci- 
dents in Russia, Nevertheless, we should 
hold Moscow accountable for the safety of 
every American now inside Soviet borders. 


CONGRESSIONAL HANDLING OF 
BUDGET FAULTED 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, James 
Reston, in a January 17, 1971, editorial, 
presents a constructive criticism of the 
manner in which Congress treats the 
Federal budget. 

The awesome size and complexity of 
this budget require major alterations in 
the way Congress handles it. A single 
forum must be given the task of an an- 
nual, comprehensive review of the entire 
range of fiscal and monetary issues pre- 
sented by the President’s budget. There 
are difficulties in this proposal in deciding 
what the forum will be—whether a joint 
committee, a combination of present 
committees, or a new committee. None- 
theless, it is imperative that the difficul- 
ties be resolved, and the committee es- 
tablished. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue 187TH STATE OF THE UNION 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 16.—Within the next 
few days, President Nixon will deliver the 
187th State of the Union address in person 
to the members of the House and Senate, 
and a few days later he will publish his 
budget. Then an odd and unfortunate thing 
will happen. 

Very quickly the President's broad sweep 
and overview of the condition of the nation, 
and his definition of priorities in the budget 
will tend to get lost in debate, not on the 
total picture and priorities of the President, 
but on bits and pieces of it, each torn out 
of the larger concept. 

This would not happen in a parliamentary 
democracy and need not happen under the 
Congressional system, but it does, In the 
House of Commons, for example, several days 
could be set aside for general debate on the 
state of the nation. The leader of the Oppo- 
sition would make a considered response to 
the Prime Minister’s speech. Other members 
for and against the Prime Minister, would 
then debate the address, and at the end there 
would be a summing up by the leaders of 
both parties. 

This procedure has two advantages: first, 
it keeps the great and fundamental questions 
before the people long enough so that atten- 
tive minds can get some coherent vision of 
where the nation stands and where it is 
going; and second, it enables the members 
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to see the problems of, say, defense and social 
reconstruction in relation to one another 
before they begin dealing in committee with 
their special parts of the whole. 

The Congress of the United States doesn't 
debate the State of the Union message and 
the budget so much as it dismembers them. 
After some desultory observations for the 
press, often quite partisan in nature, the 
Congress will divide up the President's pro- 
gram and refer it to the various committees. 
There is no over-all committee of the Con- 
gress that examines the President's total pro- 
gram or seeks outside testimony on how 
others see the state of the nation or the 
priorities of the budget. 

Nor is there any committee of the Con- 
gress that can keep the House and Senate 
within a spending limit and make the sepa- 
rate committees choose their priorities and 
relate their expenditures to a total the na- 
tion can afford. The result is that the United 
States is the only major nation in the world 
today whose Cabinet cannot conduct a ra- 
tional and predictable fiscal policy. 

The problem is not that the members of 
the Armed Services Committees fail to scru- 
tinize the defense budget—though they 
often tend to become salesmen for the Penta- 
gon’s request—but that they do not scruti- 
nize defense expenditures in relation to 
health or welfare expenditures. 

As the National Urban Coalition said in its 
report on national priorities the other day, 
budget allocations are often deter- 
mined through what might be called 
the “let’s-see-what-we-gave-them-last-year- 
and-give-them-a-little-more-this-year" ap- 
proach, the budget is prepared without any 
prior public scrutiny; and “at no time does 
any one body in Congress consciously and 
deliberately scrutinize the budget as a whole, 
rr an eye toward setting over-all priori- 
ties.” 

One reason for this, of course, is that the 
chairman of the various committees would 
not welcome any overall legislative commit- 
tee setting a total budget ceiling that might 
limit their freedom of decision. 

The result of this is that the Congress of 
the United States, like many other Ameri- 
can institutions today, tends to be domi- 
nated by specialists who know a great deal 
about their separate subjects but very little 
about the whole. Each is managing a little 
bit. of the machine, but is often unac- 
quainted or ill informed about its related 
parts and sometimes is remarkably vague 
about where it’s going or whether it's on 
course. 

The Founding Fathers were clear about 
the duty of the President to keep the great 
questions for decision before the Congress 
and the people. They said in the Constitu- 
tion that “he shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information on the state of 
the union,” and except for William Henry 
Harrison, who died one month after taking 
office, and James A, Garfield, who was assassi- 
nated, the tradition has been maintained. 

What the founders could not possibly have 
foreseen was that public questions in Amer- 
ica could become so complicated, and pri- 
vate distractions so numerous. But, anyway, 
they provided a simple remedy: that the 
President should call the clan together once 
in a while and sort out the big things from 
the little things, which is the original di- 
lemma of the human race. 

This, at least, is what the State of the 
Union message is all about. It is an attempt 
to reduce diversity to identity. It’s the Presi- 
dent’s map of the year. His staff has been 
working on the budget since the last daffo- 
dils, and he has been working on his speech 
for weeks. 

There is a lot of talk around here about 
Congressional reform in the 92d Con, 
getting rid of the seniority system letting 
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people vote privately to banish obvious dubs, 
and other sensible things—but nothing dra- 
matic is going to be done on all this. 

Still, the Congress has moved a little in 
the last session. It has challenged Presiden- 
tial power to make war without a fuss and 
even threatened to cut off funds from ridicu- 
lous adventures, which is not much, but 
something. 

So maybe there could be a debate about 
the State of the Union message and the 
budget before the Congress loiters down into 
the annual argument over the Senate rules. 
It could give us a clue about where we are 
all going, and some of the passengers might 
like to know. 


TAX EQUITY FOR UNMARRIED 
INDIVIDUALS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to give all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individ- 
uals filing joint returns. My bill is a re- 
vision of a measure first introduced dur- 
ing the last session of Congress by our 
late colleague, William St. Onge. 

The current discrimination against 
single taxpayers is the result of an his- 
torical quirk. In the 1940's many States 
adopted community property laws which 
provided that one-half of a couple’s in- 
come had been earned by the spouse, 
whether or not the spouse was working. 
Congress then changed the Federal tax 
taws to conform to this situation, there- 
by lowering the Federal tax burden on 
married people in all States, but neglect- 
ing to take into account the economic 
punishment inflicted upon the un- 
married. 

This bill would not discriminate 
against married persons filing joint re- 
turns, but would simply remove the un- 
fair and inequitable rates now paid by 
single taxpayers. The Tax Reform Act of 
1969 attempted to mitigate the discrimi- 
nation against the single taxpayer, but 
unfortunately it did not go far enough. 
A single taxpayer can still pay as much 
as 20 percent more in taxes than the mar- 
ried taxpayer. Approximately 25 million 
taxpayers would be affected by this leg- 
islation. 

In order to take into account the fact 
that married couples have additional ex- 
penditures not incurred by singles, I also 
urge a continuing review of the personal 
exemption allowances, and deductions for 
such items as child care expenses, I have 
previously proposed raising the personal 
exemption to $1,200 per dependent. 

I am hopeful that one of the first items 
of business in this 92d session of Congress 
shall be to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide that single persons shall 
not be taxed at a rate greater than the 
rate paid by a married couple earning 
the same income. 

I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this time the text of 
the bill and a list of its cosponsors: 
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HR. — 


A bill to extend to all unmarried individuals 
the full tax benefits of income splitting 
now enjoyed by married individuals filing 
joint returns 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That— 

(a) Section 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to rates of tax on individu- 
als) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsections (b) and 

(c); 
(2) by redesignating subsection (d) as (b); 

and 

(3) by striking out so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes the table therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) GENERAL Ruie.—There is hereby im- 
posed on the taxable income of every indi- 
vidual, other than an individual to whom 
subsection (b) applies, a tax determined in 
accordance with the following table:”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Code (relating to 
definitions and special rules) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsections (a) and 
(b); and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c); (d), 
and (e) as subsections (a), (b), (c), re- 
spectively. 

(c) Sections 511(b)(1) and 641 of such 
Code are each amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 1(d)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 1(b)”. 

(d) Section 6015(a)(1) of such Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) the gross income for the taxable year 
can reasonably be expected to exceed $10,000 
($5,000, in the case of an individual subject 
to the tax imposed by section 1(b) for the 
taxable year); or”. 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1970. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate shall prescribe and publish tables re- 
flecting the amendments made by this Act 
which shall apply, in leu of the tables set 
forth in section 3402(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to percentage 
methods of withholding), with respect to 
wages paid on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 20 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


List oF CosPponsors 


Joseph Addabbo, Democrat of New York. 
Les Aspin, Democrat of Wisconsin. 
Walter S. Baring, Democrat of Nevada. 
Nick Begich, Democrat of Alaska. 
Frank Brasco, Democrat of New York. 
Hugh Carey, Democrat of New York. 
Charles Carney, Democrat of Ohio. 
Shirley Chisholm, Democrat of New York. 
John Dent, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 
Harold Donahue, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, 
Robert Drinan, Democrat of Massachusetts. 
Thaddeus Dulski, Democrat of New York. 
Don Edwards, Democrat of California. 
Marvin Esch, Republican of Michigan. 
Walter A. Flowers, Democrat of Alabama. 
Donald Fraser, Democrat of Minnesota. 
Edward A. Garmatz, Democrat of Mary- 
land, 
Barry Goldwater, Jr., Republican of Cali- 
fornia, 
Seymour Halpern, Republican of New York. 
Lee Hamilton, Democrat of Indiana. 
Orval Hansen, Republican of Idaho. 
Michael Harrington Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts. 
James Hastings, Republican of New York. 
Margaret Heckler, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Lawrence Hogan, Republican of Maryland. 
William Hungate, Democrat of Missouri. 
Walter Jones, Democrat of North Carolina, 
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Carlton King, Republican of New York. 
Edward I. Koch, Democrat of New York. 
Norman Lent, Republican of New York. 
Mike McCormack, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, 
Jack McDonald, Republican of Michigan. 
Stewart McKinney, Republican of Connect- 
icut. 
Abner Mikya, Democrat of Illinois. 
Joseph Minish, Democrat of New Jersey. 
Parren Mitchell, Democrat of Maryland. 
Robert Nix, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas O'Neill, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts. 
Bertram Podell, Democrat of New York. 
Roman Pucinski, Democrat of Illinois, 
Graham Purcell, Democrat of Texas. 
Charles Rangel, Democrat of New York. 
Howard Robison, Republican of New York. 
Benjamin Rosenthal, Democrat of New 
York, 
Edward Roybal, Democrat of California. 
John Saylor, Republican of Pennsylvania. 
Fred Schwengel, Republican of Iowa. 
Robert Tiernan, Democrat of Rhode Island. 
Jerome Waldie, Democrat of California. 
William Widnall, Republican of New Jer- 
sey. 
Bob Wilson, Republican of California. 
Wendall Wyatt, Republican of Oregon. 
Sidney Yates, Democrat of Illinois, 
Gus Yatron, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 
William F. Ryan, Democrat of New York. 
Ella T. Grasso, Democrat of Connecticut. 


TERROR IN SOUTH VIETNAM: THE 
PULPING OF A PEOPLE—IV 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, today my 
office was invaded by a group of women 
who call themselves the Women’s Strike 
for Peace. These people seem to feel that 
we should abandon the people of South 
Vietnam—and the rest of the people of 
Southeast Asia. 

While they are working in the United 
States, their allies in Vietnam continue 
their carnage against the civilian popu- 
lation of South Vietnam. The following 
roundup of terrorist activties is just one 
small chapter in the continuing chronicle 
of Communist violence directed against 
people who want only to live in peace. 

In order to alert my colleagues to the 
suffering of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple, the deliberate policy of vicious atroc- 
ities against them, and the true nature 
of communism in general, I will continue 
to insert this roundup as compiled by 
the national police of South Vietnam, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on a regu- 
lar basis. 

I do not expect this account, “telling 
it like is,” to alter the course of groups 
like the Women’s Strike for Peace as they 
push forward with their efforts which, if 
successful, would bring on a widespread 
massacre in South Vietnam. The facts 
probably have little influence on people 
of this ilk, who feel compelled to play 
with innocent human lives for emotional 
reasons of their own. However, I do think 
it is necessary that my colleagues, men of 
judgment and reason, be aware of this 
information which does not seem to make 
its way into the general mass media cov- 
erage of the conflict in Southeast Asia. 
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It is also necessary that we understand 
that, as the Representatives of the people 
of the United States, we have the power 
to bring this graduated massacre to a 
halt, For this purpose I have again in- 
troduced a House joint resolution which 
gives the North Vietnamese Government 
30 days in which to withdraw its armies 
from the territory of its neighbors and 
release all American prisoners of war or 
find themselves officially at war with the 
United States of America. 

This, in my opinion, is the road to a 
just and honorable peace—a peace en- 
tirely different from surrender—peace 
that will bring with it security for the 
helpless civilians of South Vietnam, 
rather than slaughter. 

The daily terrorist roundup follows: 
ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, DECEMBER 

21, 1970 


At 0540 this morning (Monday), approxi- 
mately 1 kilo of TNT exploded in a warehouse 
of the Vietnamese train company in Saigon’s 
8rd precinct. The charge was hidden in the 
warehouse. There were no injuries, but an 
early estimate places the damage to the 
building at 30%. 

In the Provinces, National Police report 7 
incidents of enemy terrorism in which 2 Viet- 
namese civilians were killed, 11 wounded and 
1 kidnapped. Details follow: 

December 19: One civilian was wounded by 
a mortar which landed near the An Nong 
bridge, Phu Loc dist., Thua Thien Prov. 

December 18: A 31-year-old woman was 
killed when she stepped on a mine. The victim 
was gathering fire wood near Trach Huu 
hamlet. Hung Dien dist., Thua Thien Prov. 

December 17: A civilian threw a grenade 
in Thanh Quy hamlet, Dien Ban dist., Quang 
Nam Prov, One civilian was wounded. 

December 16: A civilian was assassinated 
in An Hoa hamlet, Mo Cay dist., Kien Hoa 
Prov. 

December 15: Also in Kien Hoa, the enemy 
kidnapped a PSDF leader from Binh Nguyen 
Hai hamlet, Truc Gian dist. 

In Bac Lieu Prov., 2 civilians, 1 PSDF and 
a deputy hamlet chief were wounded in a 
skirmish with VC. 

December 11: Five civilians were wounded 
in a clash with an enemy platoon in Ha 
Thanh resettlement camp, Gio Lien dist., 
Quang Tri Prov. 

ROUNDUP or Terrorist Activities, DECEMBER 
23, 1970 

In 19 acts of enemy terrorism, eight Viet- 
namese civilians were killed, 40 wounded and 
six kidnapped. Details follow: 

December 20: One RD cadre was wounded 
in a VC mortar attack on My Thinh hamlet, 
Duc Long dist., Chuong Thien Prov. 

In Darlac Prov., one civilian was killed and 
five wounded when the enemy fired four 
82mm rounds into Ko Sier hamlet, Ban Me 
Thuot dist. 

Four civilians were wounded by enemy 
mortar fired into the Mo Duc dist. town, 
Quang Ngai Prov. 

One PSDF was ambushed and killed near 
Xuan Phuoc hamlet, Dien Ban dist., Quang 
Nam Prov. 

December 19: Five civilians were wounded 
as the result of a VC attack on Nghia Trung 
hamlet, Dai Loc dist., Quang Nam Prov. 

Also in Quang Nam, two VC, dressed in 
ARVN uniforms, entered a civilian restau- 
rant and assassinated the owner. They also 
wounded two civilians, 

One woman was kidnapped from Son Cong 
hamlet, Huong Tra dist., Thua Thien Prov. 

Again in Thua Thien, six civilians were 
wounded when the enemy shelled and at- 
tacked An Nuong hamlet, Phu Loc dist. 

Six VC kidnapped the hamlet chief of Dong 
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Loi hamlet, Phung Hiep dist., Phong Dinh 
Prov. 

December 18: One platoon of VC attempted 
to enter Trang Su hamlet, Phuoc Ninh dist., 
Tay Ninh Prov. However, they were driven off 
by the local defense forces. One woman was 
killed during the engagement. Enemy casual- 
ties are unknown. 

Six civilians were wounded when the enemy 
shelled Loc Hai village, Phu Loc dist., Thua 
Thien Proy. 

One PSDF was killed and two others 
wounded in an engagement with the enemy 
near Tan Loc hamlet, Thuan Nhon dist., 
Phong Dinh Prov. 

December 17: A VC unit assassinated the 
hamlet chief of Trung Thanh hamlet, Thuan 
Trung dist., Phong Dinh Prov. 

A woman was killed when she stepped on 
an enemy mine near Cao Doi hamlet, Phu 
Loc dist., Thua Thien Prov. 

The hamlet chief, a PSDF member and six 
civilians were wounded when a VC com- 
mand-detonated mine exploded near Phuoc 
Dien hamlet, Duc Pho dist., Quang Ngai 
Prov. 

A woman was wounded when she deto- 
nated an enemy booby trap mine near Chanh 
Luu hamlet, Ben Cat dist., Binh Duong Prov. 

Also in Binh Duong, one man was kid- 
napped from My Phuoc village, Ben Cat dist. 
The victim was the father-in-law of a local 
hamlet chief. 

December 15: One woman was assassinated 
in Ngoc Lam hamlet, Dien Ban dist., Quang 
Nam Prov. 

December 14: Three young men were kid- 
napped from Bao Dieu hamlet, Cu Chi dist., 
Hau Nghia Prov. 


ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
DECEMBER 28, 1970 


Latest reports reaching National Police 
Headquarters describe 17 incidents of enemy 
terrorism. In these attacks, 12 Vietnamese 
civilians were killed, 32 wounded and seven 
kidnapped. Details follow: 

December 23: An enemy unit attacked the 
An Hoa Hamlet office, Quang Xuyen Dist., 
Gia Dinh Prov. One member of the PSDF 
was killed and the office d k 

In Tuyen Duc Prov., a Catholic priest was 
killed when he stepped on a VC mine while 
walking in the church garden in Du Sinh 
Hamlet, Dalat City. 

One civilian was kidnapped from Cam Pho 
Hamlet, Hieu Nhon Dist., Quang Nam Prov. 

December 22: 20 VC attacked Phuoc Thanh 
Village, Dat Do Dist., Phuoc Tuy Prov. One 
PSDF was killed and nine wounded, includ- 
ing the Village Chief and the Police Chief. 
Five VC were killed. 

In Quang Nam Prov., one civilian was kid- 
napped from Dong Hoa Hamlet, Dien Ban 
Dist. 

A VIS employee was assassinated in Quang 
Quy Hamlet, Vung Liem Dist., Vinh Long 
Proy. The attack also wounded one child. 

One civilian was wounded in an attack 
on Chau Thanh Hamlet, Long My Dist. 
Chuong Thieu Prov. 

December 21: One enemy company at- 
tacked Long Chau Hamlet, Hieu Thien Dist., 
Tay Ninh Prov. Two civilians and two PSDP 
members were wounded. 

Also in Tay Ninh, an enemy platoon at- 
tacked Long Cong Hamlet, Khien Hanh Dist. 
One civilian was killed. The Hamlet Chief, 
three PSDF and two civilians were wounded. 
Enemy casualties are unknown, 

Two woodcutters, working in the Ham 
Tan Dist. Binh Tuy Prov., were kidnapped 
by a small VC unit. 

Three 15-year old boys were kidnapped 
from My Hoa Hamlet, Thanh Hai Dist., 
Ninh Thuan Prov. 

December 21: A VC booby trap mine with 
a timing device exploded in the market place 
in Chanh Phu Village, Ben Cat Dist., Binh 
Duong Prov. Four children were kilied. Two 
RD cadre and one PSDF were wounded. 
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December 19: A VC platoon attacked Thuy 
Lap Hamlet, Tien Phuoc Dist., Quang Tin 
Prov. One village official was killed and five 
PSDF wounded. 

December 17: The enemy assassinated the 
Deputy Hamlet Chief of Nhat Le Hamiet, 
Dong Ha Dist., Quang Tri Prov. 

December 15: Two civilians were wounded 
when they stepped on a VC booby trap gre- 
nade near Trung Hai Hamlet, Ke Sach Dist, 
Ba Xuyen Prov. 

Also in Ba Xuyen, the Hamlet Chief of 
Tan Qui Hamlet, Hoa Tu Dist, was killed 
in an enemy attack. 

In a third Ba Xuyen incident, one civilian 
was wounded in an enemy attack near Trung 
Hai Hamlet, Ke Sach Dist. 

ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 2, 1971 


Twenty incidents of enemy have been re- 
ported in which 26 Vietnamese civilians were 
killed, 38 wounded and 12 kidnapped, De- 
tails follow: 

December 30: Six terrorists entered Van 
Xa Trung hamlet, Huong Tra dist., Thua 
Thien Prov. and kidnapped two men. 

December 29: A village official was killed 
when terrorists fired on a boat in Dinh 
Thuy village, Mo Cay dist., Kien Hoa Prov. 

A Hoi Chanh was assassinated in Phu 
Thuan hamlet, Phu Hoa dist., Binh Duong 
Prov. 

One civilian was kidnapped from Tuong 
Hoa village, Phong Dien dist., Thu Thien 
Prov. 

December 28: A Hoi Chanh was kidnapped 
from Phu An hamlet, Phu Hoa dist., Binh 
Duong Prov. 

The VC attacked Dak Yp hamlet, 10 kms 
north of Kontum city, Kontum Prov., wound- 
ing 10 civilians. Hamlet defense forces killed 
nine of the enemy attackers. 

Two civilians were assassinated near Tam 
Hap hamlet, Phuoec Ninh dist., Tay Ninh 
Prov. 

A terrorist sniper shot and seriously 
wounded the hamlet chief of Binh An Xuan 
hamlet, Giong Trom dist., Kien Hoa Prov. 

Two civilians were kidnapped from Phuoc 
Tho hamlet, Phuoe Noi village, Binh Tuy 
Prov. 

The VC fired four 82mm mortar rounds 
into Phu Tan hamlet, Tuy An dist. Phu Yen 
Prov. Three civilians were wounded. 

December 27: One policeman was killed in 
an enemy attack on My Tuong hamlet, Giao 
Duc dist., Dinh Tuong Proy. 

One member of the PSDF was killed when 
a VC squad attacked Thang Dong hamlet. 
Que Son dist., Quang Nam Prov. 

A three-wheeled bus, carrying 17 people, 
ran over a mine near Mo Cong hamlet, Phuoc 
Dinh dist., Tay Ninh Proy. 12 of the pas- 
sengers were killed and five wounded. 

A PSDF team, patrolling in the area of 
An Quoi hamlet, Trang Bang dist., Hau 
Nghia Prov., stepped on a series of grenade 
booby traps. The explosions killed two civil- 
ians and wounded eight PSDF. 

December 27: Two civilians were kidnapped 
from Phu Son hamlet, Tuy An dist., Phu 
Yen Prov. 

The hamlet chief and one civilian were 
killed and six civilians wounded when ter- 
rorists detonated an explosive charge in a 
private home in An Hanh hamlet, Phu Cat 
dist., Binh Dinh Prov, 

One adult and two children were killed 
and five children wounded by terrorist set 
explosives in Kieu An hamlet, Phu Cat dist., 
Binh Dinh Prov. 

December 26: Three PSDF members were 
kidnapped from Phu Phong hamlet, Tuy Hoa 
dist., Phu Yen Prov. 

December 25: The hamlet chief was killed 
in a VC attack on Tan Oc hamlet, Phu 
My dist., Binh Dinh Prov. 

December 23: One man was kidnapped 
from Thanh Trung hamlet, Phuoc Ninh dist., 
Tay Ninh Prov. 
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ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 5, 1971 


Five enemy terrorist incidents have been 
reported by the National Police. In these 
incidents, three Vietnamese civilians were 
Killed, five wounded and six kidnapped. De- 
tails follow: 

December 30: Approximately 25 VC sap- 
pers attacked the National Police district 
headquarters in the Chong Thanh dist., Binh 
Long Prov., using satchel charges and gre- 
nades. Two policemen were wounded. One 
VC was killed and the enemy was seen car- 
rying away at least eight other casualties, 
some of whom may have been killed. 

Three children were wounded when they 
stepped on a mine in the Ham Thuan dist. 
of Binh Thuan Prov. 

December 29: The VC assassinated one 
civilian in Tan Hao village, Giong Trom 
dist., Kien Hoa Prov. Four civilians were kid- 
napped as the enemy left the scene. 

December 26: An acting hamlet chief was 
assassinated in the An Loc dist., Binh Long 
Prov. 

December 24: One woman was assassinated 
in Tan Hoa Hiep hamlet, Tan Chau dist., 
Chau Doc Prov. Two other women in the 
hamlet were kidnapped. 

ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 6, 1971 


Three Vietnamese civilians were killed, 
four wounded and two kidnapped in six 
terrorist incidents reported. Details follow: 

December 30: One civilian was kidnapped 
from An Trach Tay hamlet, Thanh Toi vil- 
lage, Kien Hoa Prov. 

A 55-year old man was assassinated with a 
knife in Dinh Thanh village, Tri Tam dist., 
Binh Duong Prov. The VC left a “death 
sentence” note on the body, accusing the 
victim of being a “spy for the GVN”. 

December 29: A deputy hamlet chief was 
killed in an enemy attack on Lac Binh ham- 
let, Don Duong dist., Tuyen Duc Prov. 

In another section of Tuyen Duc’s Don 
Duong dist., the VC fired a B-40 at a hamlet 
defense platoon on patrol, killing a national 
policeman. 

December 28: Four civillans were wounded 
when a VC unit fired eight 82mm mortar 
rounds into Phu Tan hamlet, Tuy An dist., 
Phu Yen Prov. 

One civilian was kidnapped from Chi Duc 
hamlet, Tuy An dist., Phu Yen Prov. 


ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 7, 1971 


Fourteen incidents of enemy terrorism 
have been reported in which 19 Vietnamese 
civilians were killed, 17 wounded and 3 kid- 
napped. Details follow: 

Januery 5: Six mortar rounds were fired 
into an area surrounding the Hien Thien 
dist. compound, Tay Ninh Prov. One round 
struck a home, killing three children. 

January 4: A VC sapper attack was 
launched against the Phuoc Ninh dist. com- 
pound, Tay Ninh Prov. The sappers were 
able to enter the compounds from the south- 
west and inflict considerable damage to 
property and equipment. Casualties included 
one district officer killed and eight other 
persons wounded, including the district 
chief. 

January 3: The VO assassinated a deputy 
hamlet chief at Go Phu hamlet, Tu Nghia 
dist., Quang Ngai Prov. 

January 2: A VC unit attacked the re- 
settlement camp in My Quang hamlet, Son 
Tinh dist., Quang Ngai Prov. Two PSDF were 
killed and four PSDF and one PF wounded. 

Terrorists killed a man while he was on his 
way to work in the fields near Duc Hung 
village, Pleiku Prov. 

One RD cadre was killed and two wounded 
in an engagement with the enemy near An 
Thoi hamlet, Phong Thuan dist., Phong Dinh 
Prov. 
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December 30: In Piei Ring De hamlet, 
Pleiku Prov., the enemy assassinated the 
deputy hamlet chief and wounded the deputy 
village chief. 

One woman was kidnapped from Nam 
Phuoc hamlet, Phu Loc dist., Thua Thien 
Prov. 

Also in Thua Thien, a woman was kid- 
napped from Thuy Tu hamlet, Huong Thuy 
dist. 

December 29: Four civilians were killed in 
an attack on Plei Hoby hamlet, Pleiku Prov. 

Also in Pleiku, mortar fire killed four 
civilians in Plei Tot Tau hamlet. 

December 27: One civilian was kidnapped 
from Hoa An hamlet, Phong Thuan dist., 
Phong Dinh Prov. 

December 26: Two women were wounded 
when they stepped on a booby trap mine 
near Dang Nam hamlet, Cho Gao dist., Dinh 
Tuong Prov. 

December 22: Terrorists assassinated a 
woman in Dong hamlet, Sam Giang dist., 
Dinh Tuong Prov. 


ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 8, 1971 


Seventeen incidents of terrorism have been 
reported in which 13 Vietnamese civilians 
were killed, 15 wounded and 28 kidnapped. 
Details follow: 

January 6: One civilian was killed and six 
wounded when a VC squad fired B—40 rockets 
into a house in the Huong Thuy dist., Thua 
Thien Prov. 

January 5: An unknown size enemy force 
kidnapped 11 villagers from an area five 
kms, northeast of Kontum city, Kontum 
Prov. These prisoners were released within 
seven hours. 

A VC unit penetrated Cai Trau hamlet, 
Thanh Tri dist., Ba Xuyen Prov. and kid- 
napped four PSDF members. 

One civilian and one National Policeman 
were ambushed and killed while walking on 
National Route 4 in Song Phu village, Binh 
Minh dist., Vinh Long Prov. 

A deputy hamlet chief of Phu Cuong ham- 
let, Phu Loc dist., Thua Thien Prov. was 
assassinated. 

Also in Thua Thien, 10 VC entered Van 
Xa hamlet, Huong Tra dist., assassinating 
one civilian and kidnapping another. 

Two civilians were killed and two wounded 
when an enemy explosive device detonated 
in the Chieu Hoi office in An Xuyen hamlet, 
An Tuc dist., Binh Dinh Prov. 

January 4: Three PSDF were killed and 
three wounded in an engagement with an 
enemy unit near My Thanh hamlet, Ke Sach 
dist., Ba Xuyen Prov, Enemy casualties in- 
cluded four killed. 

Six civilians were kidnapped in the Hoai 
Duc dist., Binh Tuy Prov. One RD cadre was 
killed and one member of the Vietnamese 
Information Service wounded when they 
stepped on a booby trap mine near Bong 
Trang hamlet, Ben Cat dist., Binh Duong 
Prov. 

January 3: Four PSDF were kidnapped 
from Trung Xuan hamlet, Phu My dist., 
Binh Dinh Prov. 

A National Police applicant was assassi- 
nated in Cai Trau hamlet, Thanh Tri dist., 
Ba Xuyen Prov. 

One PSDF was wounded in an engagement 
with the enemy in Thanh Qui hamlet, An 
Son dist., Binh Duong Prov. 

Also in Binh Duong, two PSDF were 
wounded when they stepped on a booby trap 
near Ben Cui hamlet, Ben Cat dist. 

January 2: One man was kidnapped from 
Phu Lac hamlet, Binh Khe dist., Binh Dinh 
Prov. 

December 30: An enemy unit kidnapped 
one civilian from the Cam Hai refugee camp, 
Cam Hai village, Hieu Nhon dist., Quang 
Nam Prov, 

December 24: One civilian was taken from 
his hamlet and assassinated. The incident 
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took place near Tan Thanh hamlet, Tan 
Chau dist., Chau Doc Prov. 


ROUNDUP or TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 9, 1971 


Three terrorist attacks have been reported 
in which one Vietnamese civilian was killed, 
three wounded and seven kidnapped. Details 
follow: 

January 4: One man was assassinated in 
Dac Hanh hamlet, Hoai Duc dist., Binh Tuy 
Proy, 

January 2: Seven PSDF. were kidnapped 
from Tan An hamlet, Tan Quan dist., Binh 
Dinh Prov. 

January 1: The VC fired four rocket 
rounds into Cuoi Cut hamlet, Cu Chi dist., 
Hau Nghia Prov. Three civilians were 
wounded. 


ROUNDUP OF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 11, 1971 


Ten reports of terrorism have been re- 
ported in which 12 Vietnamese civilian were 
killed, 14 wounded and one kidnapped. 
Details follow: 

January 7: One woman and a child were 
killed when the VC fired three 60mm mortars 
rounds into Da Quy hamlet, Lac Duong dist., 
Tuyen Duc Prov. 

In Binh Dinh Prov., an An Ngai hamlet 
official was assassinated. The hamlet Is in the 
An Nhon dist. 

January 5: One PSDF group leader was 
assassinated in Chinh Ngha hamlet, Tuy Hoa 
dist., Phu Yen Prov. 

January 4: One civilian was killed when 
he stepped on a booby trap in Phu Huu vil- 
lage, Nhon Trach dist., Bien Hoa Prov. 

Another mine explosion killed two civilians 
in Trang Bom village, Duc Tu dist., Bien Hoa 
Proy. 

One child was killed and seven civilians 
wounded in an enemy attack on Mach Trau 
hamlet, Son Hoa dist., Phu Yen Prov. As the 
VC departed, they also kidnapped one PSDP 
member. 

Also in Phu Yen, one PSDF member was 
wounded in an attack on Tan Vinh hamlet, 
Son Hoa dist. 

In a third Phu Yen incident on this date, 
one child was killed and six civilians 
wounded when a VC platoon mortared and 
attacked Thanh Hoi hamlet, Son Hoa dist. 

January 3: One civilian was assassinated 
in Duc Hanh hamlet, Hoai Duc dist., Binh 
Tuy Proy. 

An enemy unit stopped a motorbike in 
Vinh Cong village, Binh Phuoc dist., Long 
An Prov. The VC assassinated the driver and 
his passenger, both males. 


ROUNDUP oF TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 12, 1971 


Twelve reports of enemy terrorism have 
been made in which 14 Vietnamese civilians 
were killed, 9 wounded and 7 kidnapped. De- 
tails follow: 

January 9: A sampan was ambushed by 
terrorists in Chu Thien village, Thuan Nhon 
dist., Phong Dinh Prov. The village chief and 
& civilian were killed. An RD cadre aboard 
the sampan was wounded. 

Two PSDF members were wounded in an 
enemy attack against Tan Phu Thanh vil- 
lage, Chau Thanh dist., Phong Dinh Prov. 

January 8: A civilian truck hit a mine in 
the Loc Ninh dist., Binh Long Prov. One ci- 
vilian was killed and one wounded. 

In Phong Dinh Prov., two PSDF members 
were kidnapped from Nhon Ninh hamlet, 
Thuan Nhon dist. 

A civilian was killed when he stepped on 
& mine in Rang Bom village, Duc Tu dist., 
Bien Hoa Prov. 

January 7: One civilian was killed and 
three others wounded when they stepped on 
a mine near Phong Phu hamlet, Tuy An 
dist., Phu Yen Prov. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


An enemy unit attacked the village admin- 
istrative office in Xuan Hoa village, Phong 
Thuan dist., Phong Dinh Prov, One RD cadre 
was killed and two others wounded. 

January 6: A VC platoon entered Ben 
Vang hamiet, Khiem Hanh dist., Tay Ninh 
Prov. and assassinated two men. Upon leav- 
ing the hamlet, they kidnapped a Hoi Chanh. 

January 5: In Quang Duc Prov., an enemy 
platoon stopped a bus on the road between 
Ban Me Thuot and Gia Nghia. The VC kid- 
napped four women, whom they claimed 
were the wives of National Policemen or 
ARVN soldiers. 

One man was assassinated in Giong Dua 
hamlet, Duc Hoa dist., Hau Nghia Prov. 

Two PSDF, one member of the VIS and 
one civilian were killed in an attack on 
Nghia Phuoc village, Ngha Hanh dist., Quang 
Ngai Prov. 

January 4: The wife of the hamlet chief 
was assassinated in Long Thanh hamlet, Sam 
Giang dist., Dinh Tuong Prov. 


COMMITTEES ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, with 
the establishment of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the naming of 
William D. Ruckelshaus as its first Ad- 
ministrator, the Nixon administration 
has graphically demonstrated both its 
concern for preserving our nafural heri- 
tage and its willingness to come to grips 
with the problems of pollution in a com- 
prehensive fashion. 

In my mind, Congress also has a vital 
role to play in this area, a role which it 
cannot fulfill due to structural difficulties 
in the very organization of the legislative 
branch. What I mean by this is that the 
House, for example, cannot even focus 
committee responsibility for framing a 
comprehensive approach to the problems 
of the environment. As responsibilities 
for environmental legislation are pres- 
ently fragmented among the Committees 
on the Interior, Public Works, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Government Op- 
erations, and Science and Astronautics, 
there is small wonder that the congres- 
sional attack on pollution is in such a 
state of disarray. Moreover, while legisla- 
tive procedures in the other body are 
somewhat more organized, they also 
could stand restructuring and reform. 

In an effort to provide focus and co- 
herence to the legislative branch’s war on 
pollution I am introducing two different 
bills: one would establish a new joint 
committee on the environment, the other 
would establish a new House Committee 
on the Environment. 

I personally think that the more effec- 
tive degree of congressional involvement 
would be obtained if a joint committee on 
the environment were established. At the 


present time joint committees exist in 
the areas of Atomic Energy, Defense Pro- 
duction, the Economy, Federal Taxation, 
the Library, Government Printing, and 


Reduction of Federal Expenditures. 
Surely the pollution problem ranks in im- 
portance with these subjects. Surely the 
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problems of conserving our precious en- 
vironmental resources are of sufficient 
weight to require joint consideration by 
both bodies of Congress. 

If, however, the other body proves, as 
it did on the crime issue, unwilling to 
work jointly with the House toward solv- 
ing environmental problems, then the 
establishment of a House Committee on 
the Environment would at least enable 
this body to focus its attack on these con- 
cerns more directly than it has been able 
to do in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
expedite action on both these proposals. 
For while the joint committee approach 
is more desirable, we must be prepared to 
move in the direction which offers the 
best and more immediate chance for the 
legislative branch to join the executive 
branch as a more fully functioning part- 
ner in this Nation’s efforts to stop the 
continuing deterioration of the en- 
vironment. 


THE HANDGUN CONTROL ACT OF 
1971 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduce the Handgun Control Act, 
along with my colleagues Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BoLLING, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Convers, Mr. CÓRDOVA, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. Kocu, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Rees, Mr, PUcCINsKI, Mr. Rem of New 
York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SCHEUER, and 
Mr, Yates. Another session of Congress 
has gone by and still nothing has been 
done to deal with the approximately 24 
million handguns in private hands 
around the country. If we are to deal with 
the problems of crime in our society, we 
must go beyond rhetorical exhortations 
about law and order, and beyond danger- 
ous, ineffective gimmicks. The legislation 
my colleagues and I are introducing today 
goes to the heart of the problem of crime 
by striking out against the chief weapon 
of violent crime: the handgun. 

According to the National Violence 
Commission, handguns are used in 96 
percent of all armed robberies, 86 percent 
of all aggravated assaults, and 76 percent 
of all gun homicides. What is worse, 
these percentages are increasing despite 
enactment of strict handgun licensing 
laws in many cities of the country. Of 
police officers killed in the line of duty 
nationwide during 1960-65, 80 percent 
were killed with handguns. Truly, the 
handgun is the criminal’s favorite 
weapon. 

I realize that gun control of any variety 
is still a controversial issue in America. 


But if we in Congress are serious about 
stemming the tide of violent crime in 
our cities’ streets, the one action which 
would contribute more than any other 
to that goal is reducing the availability 
of handguns. In 1968, 24% million new 
handguns were manufactured or import- 
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ed for sale in the United States. There 
are now at least 24 million handguns in 
private hands in our country, about 80 
percent possessed by persons in cities, 
towns, and suburbs. 


THE HANDGUN CONTROL ACT OF 1971 


The Handgun Control Act of 1971 pro- 
hibits the importation, manufacture, 
transfer, and transportation within the 
United States of any handgun, except by 
law enforcement officers, military per- 
sonnel, or certain persons licensed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Among those 
designated as potential licensees are im- 
porters and manufacturers qualified un- 
der the 1968 Gun Control Act who might 
engage in the importation or manufac- 
ture of pistols for law enforcement au- 
thorities, the military, or other licensees. 
The only kinds of nongovernmental 
groups which can qualify for handgun 
licenses are sporting and recreational 
pistol clubs approved by the Secretary. 
To be approved, these pistol clubs must 
have no members who are themselves 
disqualified from handgun ownership 
under Federal or State law, and must 
have facilities and procedures for storing 
the club’s handguns when they are not 
being used for sporting or recreational 
purposes. All of the operations of 
licensed clubs must be conducted in con- 
formity with Treasury regulations. 

The bill does not specifically ban the 
possession or make illegal ownership of 
handguns. It does, however, prevent such 
weapons from being imported, made, 
transferred to another, or transported, 
with the exceptions noted above. Under 
these circumstances, it is possible that 
many present owners of handguns will 
not wish to retain them. There is, there- 
fore, a procedure for voluntary turnin 
of privately owned handguns of Federal, 
State, or local law enforcement officials, 
who are authorized to reimburse the 
owner for the value of the weapon, or 
$25, whichever is more. The cost of these 
reimbursements will ultimately be paid 
by the Federal Government. It is likely 
that some citizens will turn in their 
weapons voluntarily without desiring re- 
imbursement, as happened when Chicago 
instituted its comprehensive licensing 
requirements. 

The bill is not intended to preempt 
further regulation of handguns by the 
States, and there are provisions explic- 
itly leaving to the States the right to fur- 
ther regulate the possession of handguns. 

The jurisdictional basis for this con- 
gressional action would be the constitu- 
tional grant of power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. A set of 
findings emphasize that the serious and 
worsening handgun situation in America, 
and the criminal and cther viclence 
which result from it, are a burden on 
interstate and foreign commerce. The 
bill is intended to relieve that burden by 
the fullest exercise of congressional 
power possible under the Constitution. 

TO END HANDGUN CRIMES AND VIOLENCE 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that if Congress 
were to enact this bill, we would within 
several years see a marked decline in the 
rate of violent crime in America. The 
experience of other countries seems to 
bear this out, although comparisons of 
cultures is admittedly difficult. Never- 
theless, comparisons may prove useful 
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and provide a target at which to aim. In 
Japan with rare exceptions only police 
officers carry pistols. In 1966, firearms of 
all types figures in only 99 crimes dur- 
ing the entire year. In addition, Japan's 
homicide rate is one-third that of the 
United States and, as one would expect, 
the rate of firearms accidents is much 
lower than here. 

Perhaps a more useful comparison 
may be made with Great Britain, a coun- 
try from which our own legal traditions 
come and a stanch defender of indi- 
vidual rights over the centuries. The 
rate—not the number but the rate—for 
homicide is one-eighth that of the 
United States; for robbery is one-tenth; 
for aggravated assault is one-seven- 
teenth. During the year 1963 when 5,126 
Americans were being murdered by fire- 
arms, only 24 Britons died of the same 
cause, 

I use these examples not because I in- 
tend to imply that the situations in the 
United States and other countries are 
exactly comparable, but to show that 
other countries, whatever their own 
problems, have been able to lick the 
problem of firearms violence. I believe 
that we in this country owe a better ef- 
fort than we have yet made against 
handgun violence to our law enforce- 
ment officers who are on the front lines 
in the war against crime, to our children 
who deserve a world less violent than 
we have known, and to ourselves. 

This bill says nothing about long guns. 
It would not confiscate any handgun 
now legally owned by a private citizen. 
But it would help to dry up the incredibly 
huge supply of the criminal’s favorite 
weapon which has made effective State 
and local regulation of handguns impos- 
sible. 

The people who deal with violent 
crime on a daily basis—our law enforce- 
ment officials—recognize the importance 
of controlling the supply of handguns in 
the hands of private citizens. The bill I 
have introduced has the support of 
James Conlisk, superintendent of police 
in Chicago; New York Police Commis- 
sioner Murphy; the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation; and Mr. Quinn Tamm, execu- 
tive director of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police. 

It is my firm hope that hearings on 
this bill will take place in the near fu- 
ture, at which time I expect that the full 
threat handguns represent to us all will 
be vividly portrayed by the testimony of 
law enforcement officials, criminologists, 
and others. Perhaps this is the year that 
Congress will accept its responsibility in 
this area. It is already too late for the 
thousands of innocent people, including 
policemen, who have been maimed or 
killed by handguns. Let us wait no 
longer. 


ALINSKY VIEWS THE PANTHERS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 
Mr. DERWINSETI. Mr. Speaker, an in- 


teresting editorial commentary in the 
Chicago Daily News Monday, January 11, 
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caught my eye. I believe it is quite per- 
tinent and logical. May I add, Mr. 
Speaker, that I rarely see the day when 
I can agree with Saul Alinsky but in the 
confines of this editorial I do believe he 
makes a proper point: 

ALINSKY VIEWS THE PANTHERS 

An old pro in the dissident business— 
Chicago's Saul D. Alinsky—took a hard look 
at the Black Panthers the other day, and 
sized them up in this manner: 

“When the Panthers began I found myself 
quite sympathetic. But what’s wrong or 
right about them is academic now. The mo- 
ment Huey Newton glorified the shooting in 
Marin County courthouse they blew it. I 
think the Panthers are asking for it. They've 
never been as strong as indicated, and 
there’s a suicidal obsession now. 

“A guy has to be a political idiot to say all 
power comes out of the barrel of a gun when 
the other side has the guns. A lot of their 
rhetoric has become a bore. You start say- 
as ‘whitefascistracistpig’ and people turn 
off. 

“Here’s Newton saying he can’t get justice 
in an American court and all the time he’s 
Saying that he’s out on reversal by a su- 
perior court. The Panthers will still get a 
bubble of publicity, but their days are 
numbered.” 

We've had our differences with Saul Alin- 
sky, but in this case both his expertise and 
his logic seem beyond challenge. 


CHARLES C. CAIN, JR. 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted with sorrow the 
death on January 8 of Charles C. Cain, 
Jr., retired editor and publisher of the 
Attleboro Sun, one of the great news- 
papers of the 10th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts which I represent. 
Charles Cain was an outstanding news- 
man for more than half a century. But I 
think he may be remembered best as a 
man who truly loved his community, 
and who felt it his obligation both as a 
newspaperman and an individual to 
work for the good of his community. 

I believe that dedication to his com- 
munity is the mark of a great news- 
paperman. Charles Cain measured up to 
that ideal. An editorial in his newspaper 
paid high tribute to Mr. Cain’s “deter- 
mination to make the Sun a servant of 
the communities which it served.” It 
added: 

He realized early in his career that a news- 
paper must be a part of the community in 
which it lives; that it must support and 
contribute to that community; that they 
both will decline or prosper together. 


It is a fitting tribute. I am pleased to 
insert in the Record the editorial and 
an article from the Sun about his career. 

Charles Cain, who retired in 1957, 
joined the Attleboro Sun in 1904, He be- 
came editor in 1906 when he was less 
than 20 years old. As editor, he contrib- 
uted to the paper’s growth and the for- 
mation of an outstanding staff. He was 
a leader in the adoption of the Attleboro 
city charter. He built a notable record 
in support of civic and charitable causes, 
which is described in the following arti- 
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cle. He became publisher in 1929. He 
was active with numerous fraternal and 
community organizations. He took an 
active interest in politics, as well, and 
held appointive positions resulting from 
his friendships with several Massachu- 
setts Governors. 

He will also be remembered in the city 
of Taunton because, in fact, he served 
two major communities with equal devo- 
tion. Mr. Cain’s boyhood was spent in 
Taunton, and he lived there while edit- 
ing the Attleboro newspaper. He served 
on the Taunton municipal council, in- 
cluding several years as president, and 
took part in that city’s community life. 
He began his newspaper career with the 
Taunton Herald-News. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to 
those members of his family who survive 
him, his sister, and his four children and 
grandchildren, and to his former col- 
leagues. His passing will be mourned by 
many whose own lives were enriched 
through his. 

The text of the editorial and article 
from the Attleboro Sun read as follows: 
CHARLES C. CAIN, JR., Dres; HEADED SUN 

Charles C. Cain, Jr., retired editor and pub- 
lisher of The Attleboro Sun, died today at 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital after a long ill- 
ness. Mr, Cain, of 46 Payson St., was 84. He 
had been hospitalized less than a week. 

Funeral arrangements are being completed 
by the Patrick J. Duffy Funeral Home. 

Mr. Cain was born in Medford, June 9, 
1886, the son of Charles C. and Mary (Wood) 
Cain. His father was an expert machinist 
with the Hinckley Company in Medford and 
later went to Taunton to handle the expan- 
sion joint department for the Taunton Loco- 
motive Works. 

Charles, Jr., spent his boyhood in Taunton, 
being graduated from Taunton High School 
in 1904. He was awarded a scholarship at 
Brown but instead of accepting he continued 
on the staff of the Taunton Herald-News, 
then edited by Dudley M. Holman with 
James L, Lincoln as city editor. While still 
in high school, young Cain covered the alder- 
manic meetings at city hall and reported the 
New England league and other baseball. He 
was also a correspondent for Boston and New 
York papers and was a district man for the 
Boston American when it started in 1904. 


JOINS STAFF 


His work as correspondent for the Attle- 
boro Sun led Virgil Blackinton, then pub- 
lisher, to offer him a place on the Sun staff 
and he came here in 1904. In 1906, the Sun 
was reorganized under John H. Vallette as 
publisher and Mr. Cain became editor though 
less than 20 years old. In 1916 he became vice 
president of the Sun and, in 1929 on the 
death of Mr. Vallette, became publisher after 
completing 25 years on the paper. 

When the Sun was sold in 1957 the new 
owners requested Mr. Cain to remain as pub- 
lisher for several months. After that he was 
consultant to the Attleboro Development and 
Industrial Commission. 


STRONG PAPER 


Under his direction as editor, the Sun be- 
came firmly established and, when he became 
publisher, this growth continued because of 
the excellence of the staff the Sun gathered 
and trained. Mr. Cain took an active interest 
in civic affairs through many years and led 
the agitation for a change from town govern- 
ment because no hall was big enough for the 
town meetings. A series of editorials he began 
in 1909 and which he wrote culminated in 
1913 with his detailed plan for an Attleboro 
city charter. It was the joint work of him 
and Atty. J. J. Coady and it led to the adop- 
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tion of the charter in 1914. Though he stead- 
fastly refused to hold city or district office, 
Mr. Cain was thoroughly conversant with 
politics and gave his aid in many a campaign. 


CIVIC PROJECTS 


Meanwhile the 1906 inauguration of toy 
collections with the firemen aiding needy 
children, the securing of the first zoo for 
Capron Park, the establishment of the jew- 
elry school with U.S. aid, the return of the 
war clock to Georgia and the Confederate 
visit here, the 1944 plan and the exposition 
that heralded it were only some of the many 
projects that the Sun sponsored. Various 
relief funds, starting with the San Francisco 
earthquake fund in 1907 and including sev- 
eral that aided children and fire victims, 
made Attleboro generosity famous. 


SERVES CITY 


Up to the time he was publisher, Mr. Cain 
continued to live in Taunton and on his first 
try there he was elected to the municipal 
council as an at-large member and served 
eight years, during several of which he was 
council president. He was a member of the 
Taunton library board for 12 years and a 
member of the Taunton municipal light 
board for three years. 

In politics he was a Republican and served 
on the city Republican committee but that 
did not prevent Gov. David I. Walsh from 
appointing him a trustee of Taunton State 
Hospital in 1914. Other governors, Republican 
and Democratic, reappointed him and he 
served 35 years, being chairman for nearly 
25 years and resigning in 1949. 


FRIEND OF COOLIDGE 


He served three years in the Mass. State 
Guard from 1917 to 1920 after vainly at- 
tempting to join the Army and, as a second 
lieutenant in the guard, was on duty nearly 
three months during the Boston police strike. 
Gov. Calvin Coolidge named him to the gov- 
ernor’s military staff and the friendship be- 
tween him and Mr. Cain was reflected in the 
choice of Mr. Cain as a presidential elector 
in 1924 when Mr. Coolidge was elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cain was a member of the Elks, serv- 
ing Taunton lodge as Exalted Ruler and after- 
wards being made a life member of Attleboro 
lodge. He was a member and an officer of 
Taunton council, K. of C. and later trans- 
ferred to St. John’s Council here. He was 
& past president of Attleboro Lions and ap- 
peared in the cast of nearly all their plays, 
a noteworthy feat being his starting role as 
Sheridan Whitside in “The Man Who Came 
to Dinner”. 

He was one of the founders and long the 
vice president of the G.A.R. Dining Club and 
was formerly a member of the Lincoln Group 
of Boston and the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Ill. During the four years 
the Sun owned the Norwood Messenger, he 
was a member of the Rotary Club and His- 
torical Society there. He was a member of 
the executive committee and chairman of the 
protection division of the civilian defense 
here and was also a regional director during 
the war. He also belonged to several news- 
paper associations. 

Mr. Cain was married in 1910 to Anna L. 
Linnane of Woods Hole. She died a few years 
ago. He is survived by four children and sey- 
eral grand-children, as well as a sister, Mrs. 
William H. S. Rogers of Attleboro. The chil- 
dren are Charles III, who is with the Asso- 
ciated Press in Detroit; Mrs. Leon Fremault, 
Mrs. William Cronin of this city and Mrs. 
Chester VanderPyl of Warwick, R.I. Among 
the Detroit grandchildren is Charles IV. 


CHARLES C. CAIN, JR. 

Charles C. Cain, Jr., former editor and 
publisher of the Attleboro Sun, in a long 
career, established many fast friendships with 
community leaders and citizens, and had an 
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insight into much that happened here for 
many years. 

Through his early endeavors as a reporter, 
he became acquainted with his adopted city 
and its people intimately and devoted him- 
self with all his ability to seeking improve- 
ments in the affairs of the whole population. 
He treated with kindness those who had 
occasion to contact him during his various 
capacities at the newspaper, and he was ever 
ready to render assistance to those in trouble. 

As a newspaperman, Mr. Cain appreciated 
the responsibilities of the profession and 
contributed to its colorful history in Attle- 
boro by his devotion to high principles, These 
were best exemplified by his determination 
to make the Sun a servant of the commu- 
nities which it served. He realized early in 
his career that a newspaper must be a part 
of the community in which it lives; that it 
must support and contribute to that com- 
munity; that they both will decline or pros- 
per together. 

This policy has never changed at the Sun 
and it will continue as a fitting memorial 
to this man whose dedication to the respon- 
sibilities of his profession guided him 
throughout his lifetime. 


AIR WAR IN CAMBODIA 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the air 
war now being carried on by the United 
States in Cambodia clearly violates the 
intent of the Congress in adopting the 
substance of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment as a part of Public Law 91-652, the 
Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1971. 
It also violates President Nixon’s own 
statement of June 30, 1970, that: 

There will be no U.S. air or logistic sup- 
port (for South Vietnamese military opera- 
tions in Cambodia). 


Accordingly, I am today introducing, 
with the support of 64 of my House col- 
leagues, an amendment to the Cooper- 
Church provision of the Special Foreign 
Assistance Act so as to make clear that 
the prohibition contained in that act 
must apply to all American combat op- 
erations and all American operations in 
support of combat operations. 

The text of our clarified version of the 
Cooper-Church provision follows, along 
with a list of the House Members who 
have joined me in this effort: 

REVISION OF COMPROMISE COOPER-CHURCH 

Section 7(a) of the Special Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971 (PL 91-652) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Section 7(a). In line with the expressed 
intention of the President of the United 
States, none of the funds authorized or ap- 
propriated pursuant to this or any other Act 
may be used to finance the introduction of 
United States ground combat troops into 
Cambodia, to provide United States advisers 
to or for Cambodian military forces in Cam- 
bodia, OR TO PROVIDE UNITED STATES 
AIR OR SEA COMBAT SUPPORT FOR ANY 
MILITARY OPERATIONS IN CAMBODIA.” 

List or House MEMBERS WHO JOINED 

IN EFFORT 

James Abourezk, Bella S. Abzug, Joseph P. 
Addabbo, Glenn M. Anderson, William R. An- 
derson, Herman Badillo, Bob Bergland, John 
A, Blatnik; 
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Edward P. Boland, John Brademas, Phil- 
lip Burton, Shirley Chisholm, William Clay, 
John Conyers, Jr., Charles C. Diggs, Jr., John 
G. Dow; 

Robert F. Drinan, Don Edwards, Joshua Eil- 
berg, William D. Ford, Donald N. Fraser, Rob- 
ert N. Giaimo, Ella T. Grasso, Edith Green; 

William J. Green, Augustus F, Hawkins, 
Ken Hechler, Henry Helstoski, Robert W. Kas- 
tenmeier, Edward I. Koch, Robert L. Leggett, 
Torbert H. Macdonald; 

Spark M. Matsunaga, Romano L. Mazzoli, 
Abner J. Mikva, Parren J. Mitchell, William 
5. Moorhead, John E. Moss, David R. Obey, 
James G, O'Hara; 

Bertram L. Podell, David Pryor, Charles B. 
Rangel, Thomas M, Rees, Henry S. Reuss, 
Teno Roncalio, Benjamin S. Rosenthal, J. 
Edward Roush; 

Edward R. Roybal, William F. Ryan, Fer- 
nand St Germain, Paul S. Sarbanes, James H. 
Scheuer, John F, Seiberling, Louis Stokes, 
James W. Symington; 

Frank Thompson, Jr., Robert O. Tiernan, 
Morris K. Udall, Charles A, Vanik, Jerome R. 
Waldie, Lester L, Wolff, Sidney R. Yates, and 
Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr. 


JASPER, ALA., PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
GEORGE “GOOBER” LINDSEY 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 
Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 


January 29 is George “Goober” Lindsey 
Day in Jasper, Ala. The entire day has 
been set aside to honor Goober, one of 
Walker County’s outstanding native 


sons. 

We are all proud of Goober. He is cur- 
rently appearing in the weekly television 
series “Mayberry RFD.” He has appeared 
in several movies and made guest appear- 
ances on numerous other television 
shows. His warmth and spontaneous 
humor has made Goober a Hollywood 
favorite. And wherever Goober’s busy 
schedule takes him, he never fails to 
put in a plug for his hometown and State. 
He is often referred to as Jasper’s one 
man chamber of commerce. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
of extending my very best wishes to 
George “Goober” Lindsey as Jasper hon- 
ors him with this special recognition. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I am enclosing, along with my 
remarks, a newspaper article taken from 
the Daily Mountain Eagle, of Jasper, 
which describes the activities planned to 
honor Goober and lists some of the ac- 
complishments and achievements he has 
earned during his illustrious career. 
LINDSEY’s A Busy Man: Gooser’s No PLAIN 

GEORGE 

Friday, January 29th, is “George ‘Goober‘ 
Lindsey Day” in Jasper! 

The Jasper Area Chamber of Commerce 
has named it so... the Jasper City Com- 
mission and Mayor has proclaimed it so... . 
but the versatile, warm, TV, movie and re- 
cording star, who will be honored on that 
day, has made it so by being a “one man 
chamber of commerce” for his beloved Jas- 
per and Walker county, Alabama. 

A full day of activities and honors has 
been planned by the Jasper Area Chamber 
of Commerce for the day. It includes school, 
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college and plant visitations, motorcades, 
bands, representations, courthouse step cere- 
monies and entertainment. 

The day will be culminated with a “Fa- 
vorite Son Award” at the 24th annual mem- 
bership meeting and banquet of the Cham- 
ber to be held at Walker College at 7:00 p.m. 
with George Lindsey as guest of honor, Tick- 
ets for the event are now on sale for chamber 
members and will be available to the general 
public after January 12 at the Jasper Cham- 
ber office. Who is George Lindsey? 

As “Goober”, the co-star of CBS TV's 
“Mayberry RFD,” Jasper’s George Lindsey 
portrays a downhome. goofy, happy-go-lucky 
character that has become one of the most 
popular in all of television. 

Every Monday night he’s just plain “Goo- 
ber,” but the rest of the time he’s George 
Lindsey, & busy and happy man who never 
misses an opportunity to put in a plug for 
“Jasper, Alabama.” 

And those opportunities are many. His 
recognition as a humorist has made him the 
demand of such talk shows as “The Mery 
Griffin Show,” “The Johnny Carson Show,” 
“The Mike Douglas Show,” “The Joey Bishop 
Show,” and “The Steve Allen Show.” As a 
popular country singer and humorist, George 
has guest starred on “The Jonathan Winters 
Show,” “Kraft Music Hall,” “Laugh-In,” 
“Love, American Style,” and numerous visits 
as special guest star on “The Glen Campbell 
Show.” 

He has just finished guest starring on a 
“Johnny Cash Show.” which will be shown 
in early February, in which he does a 13- 
minute segment about Jasper. 

George made his television debut on “The 
Jack Paar Show” in 1961. The same year he 
made his Broadway debut, as the comedy 
lead in the musical “All American” at the 
Winter Garden Theatre. From this, George 
received his first movie role in “Ensign Pul- 
ver,” directed by Joshua Logan who had di- 
rected “All American.” 

Last year, George returned to Disney Stu- 
dios as the voice of the leading characters in 
“The Aristocats,” a two-hour animated movie 
now showing at the Alabama Theatre in Bir- 
mingham with an attempt being made to 
book it at the Jasper Theatre on “George 
‘Goober’ Lindsey Day”, January 29th. 

Versatility is a definitive part of George 
Lindsey. He has appeared as almost any 
conceivable character on more than 40 major 
television shows including “Gunsmoke,” 
“The Alfred Hitchcock Hour,” “Voyage To 
The Bottom Of The Sea,” Twilight Zone,” 
and Disney's “Wonderful World Of Color.” 
Than came “Goober” on “The Andy Griffith 
Show,” and his co-starring role as “Goober” 
on “Mayberry RFD.” 

As a recording star, his first Capitol album 
“Goober Sings.” was so successful that the 
recording company rushed his second one, 
“96 Miles To Bakersfield” into immediate 
release. 

George has served as a judge on the “Miss 
Universe Contest”, makes a yearly guest ap- 
pearance on “The Gran Ole Opry,” the an- 
nual Country Festival of Music and tours 
on the midwest rodeo circuit. 

Humorist, singer, performer, a star among 
stars, George’s biggest pride is his family: 
his wife Joy, and two children, George Jr., 
and Camden Jo, with whom he lives in San 
Fernando Valley, California ... but he still 
reserves a warm spot in his heart for class- 
mates and friends of Walker College, Walker 
County High and Jasper Elementary school 
days. 

This is the man whom we will acclaim on 
Friday, January 29th ... this is the man 
who claims us every day of the year. This is 
George Smith Lindsey! 

Jasper, Alabama yields only to “Mayberry 
RFD” for 30 minutes each Monday night. 
Bon rest of the time he’s Jasper's “Favorite 

n,” 


SWAN SONG 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Kenneth 
Crawford is at his best in the follow- 
ing column in Newsweek of December 28 
in which he philosophizes about some of 
the events he has covered since he ar- 
rived in Washington in the 1920’s. It is 
his last column before his retirement 
His observances on the Washington po- 
litical scene will be missed: 

Swan SONG 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 


Anyone who has lived as an adult through 
the last half century aware of what was going 
on has seen more history in the making than 
anyone who ever lived before him. There has 
been more change, more cataclysm, more in- 
vention, more progress in some areas and 
more deterioration in others than ever hap- 
pened in any previous 50 years. 

Anyone who has been a professional ob- 
server of public affairs through this period, 
most of the time here in Washington, as I 
have, has never had a chance to be bored. 
Neither has he had much of a chance to 
cogitate about the whither of events or to 
acquire any special wisdom. Anyway, journal- 
ists aren't paid to be wise, only to be agile 
enough to describe what’s happening while it 
happens. It is left to wiser men in think 
tanks to add it all up. They try, but no two 
tanks get quite the same answers. 

Some thinkers believe that man will com- 
mit suicide with the nuclear weapons his in- 
genuity has provided. Others are convinced 
that he will destroy his environment to 
satisfy his cupidity. Still others expect him 
to breed himself out of living space. A few 
feel that his ingenuity, cupidity and self- 
perpetuating urge, the very qualities that 
threaten him, will also save him, that he will 
come to see that none of his ambitions can 
be realized without exercise of restraint, The 
next 50 years will be crucial. 

RESILIENT SPECIES 


This being my last column before retire- 
ment, I wish I had the prescience to predict 
the outcome. All I have is a hunch, derived 
from witness of the past, that man—notably 
American man—has a future. He is a tough 
and resilient species. In my time he has been 
through two world wars and several lesser 
wars, a Great Depression and uncounted eco- 
nomic recessions; he has survived Prohibi- 
tion, flood, hurricane, riot and his own fol- 
lies. He is not easy to stamp out. 

When I arrived in Washington in the 
1920s the world was at peace. Coolidge slept 
in the White House and established Wash- 
ington correspondents wore spats, carried 
canes and gave themselves airs. Had there 
been cooling apparatus, a later development, 
this Capital would have been as comfortable 
as it was smug. H.L. Mencken jabbed at com- 
placency from one side and Norman Thomas 
from the other but nobody so much as said 
“ouch.” Hoover would soon be projecting two 
cars for every garage. 

When Hoover failed to deliver, the laissez- 
faire bubble burst, materializing Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. Washington has never 
been the same since, Neither has the coun- 
try, mor, indeed, the world. At last it was 
being recognized that a society run out of 
frontiers, sustained by an increasingly com- 
plex and interdependent economy, had to 
submit to more government direction and 
control than it liked if it was to avoid pe- 
riodic paralysis and chronic chaos, 
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FAIR PLAY 

The second world war interrupted, but did 
not stop, the Roosevelt revolution, Europe 
had to be saved from Hitler and was. Few 
foresaw that Stalin would replace Hitler as a 
world menace once the war was won. But 
Stalin did and hot war passed into the cold 
war that is still going on, much as its on- 
going is denied by those determined to see 
no evil. Meanwhile, the struggle continues to 
achieve a workable mixed economy, privately 
run but government manipulated, and a wel- 
fare state capable of giving practical expres- 
sion to the nation’s compassion and sense of 
fair play, much as these sentiments are 
denied by those determined to see no good. 

To some of us who have lived with this 
struggle over the years, the young and their 
journalistic spokesmen, who think they in- 
vented compassion and sensitivity to public 
morals, are a little hard to take. Even their 
ultimate example of immorality, the war in 
Vietnam, was in its genesis highly, if mis- 
takenly, moral—an undertaking to protect 
a weak but potentially free nation from a 
strong but regimented neighbor. We would 
perhaps be more tolerant of the young if we 
occasionally paused to remember how we be- 
deviled the “merchants of death” of the first 
world war and the national leadership in the 
Coolidge and Hoover Administrations. 

As for myself I am hopeful that my grand- 
children will have a decent world to live in 
and that the nation will muddle through, as 
it always has. And I am grateful that when I 
left the campus, a certified B.A. but with 
no immediately useful equipment except 
ability to write a declarative sentence, I 
could think of no way to earn a living except 
in journalism. 


REFORMING FOREIGN MEAT LABEL- 
ING PRACTICES 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to introduce legislation requiring im- 
ported meat and meat products to be 
labeled “imported” at all stages of the 
food distribution chain. 

Under present laws and regulations, 
foreign meat imported for manufactur- 
ing or processing purposes is normally 
shipped frozen and in 50- to 60-pound 
containers. While these containers 
specify countries of origin, no further 
special identification is made after the 
meat itself is processed by U.S. concerns. 
As a matter of commercial practice, a 
significant amount of this imported meat 
is thawed, ground, blended with fat 
ti:mmings from domestic beef and then 
sold over the counter as hamburger. As a 
consequence of this, when a housewife 
purchases a package of hamburger at her 
corner grocery store, she has absolutely 
no way of determining the kind of meat 
she is getting for her money. 

While on its face this seems innocuous 
enough, a moment’s reflection reveals 
that the current state of the law does 
present some undue health hazards for 
the American consumer. Most obvious is 
the fact that since the imported meat is 
normally frozen before entering this 
country, then thawed for processing, a 
subsequent refreezing by the ultimate 
consumer raises potential problems. The 
very real danger of this is attested to by 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture bulletins 
which state: 

Cook thawed meat immediately or keep for 
only a short time in a refrigerator. Avoid 
refreezing thawed meat. 


Yet, despite this knowledge of the 
hazards of refreezing meat, we stand idly 
by while housewives across the country 
run that very same risk by refreezing, 
through their ignorance, packages of 
hamburger containing previously thawed 
imported meats. 

I am simply appalled, Mr. Speaker, 
that this condition has been allowed to 
persist. The public interest has been com- 
pletely ignored in favor of certain special 
interests. I say enough is enough. The 
rights of the American consumer to know 
what they are purchasing are more im- 
portant than continuing the privileges of 
a few to profit from legal loopholes. 

I urge my colleagues to expedite ap- 
proval of this proposal; this is a non- 
partisan and nonpolitical matter. It 
should be a major concern to all those 
interested in maintaining high standards 
and high quality in the American diet. 


THE COORS PROGRAM 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, few 
American industries have done more to 
respond to the need for environmental 
improvement than has the Adolph Coors 
Co. of Golden, Colo. It should be good 
news to all in Washington working on 
environmental problems to know that 
Coors will soon be providing salvage and 
recycling of all containers, glass or alu- 
minum, this year. In fact, this company 
contemplates by the end of 1971 there 
may be a recycling of everything the 
Coors Co. uses, not only aluminum and 
glass, but also wood, paper, and the rest. 

I believe this letter explaining their 
program is of interest to readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and I include it at 


this point: 
ADOLPH Coors Co., 
Golden, Colo., January 12, 1971. 

Hon. Teno RONCALIO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RONCALIO: A year ago 
I wrote all legislators in Adolph Coors Com- 
pany’s 11-state marketing area to advise that 
our company was embarking upon a cash- 
for-cans aluminum recovery program. We 
did that because this company and its dis- 
tributors are solemnly committed to fight 
litter and solid waste in order to help keep 
America the kind of place we all want it to 
be. In light of that commitment, I believe 
you will be interested to know these things: 

Public response to the cash-for-cans pro- 
gram has yastly exceeded our expectations. 
During the first 11 months of 1970, our 166 
distributors received 5,218,463 pounds of alu- 
minum or more than 120-million cans. We 
paid the organizations and individuals who 
picked up that aluminum $521,846 for doing 
so. The program is not restricted to Coors 
cans ... we pay for all aluminum contain- 
ers, of whatever brand. Literally hundreds if 
not thousands of youth, civic and service or- 
ganizations are cooperating with this pro- 
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gram; they use the dime-a-pound proceeds 
for worthwhile community causes of all 
kinds. 

As you can imagine, our cash-for-cans 
program did not always meet with immediate 
public enthusiasm in our various marketing 
areas. Getting people concerned and involved 
has been the major Adolph Coors Company 
management effort during 1970, and in some 
cases it has been a long, uphill fight. In areas 
where the community has gotten behind the 
effort, we are showing returns of over 60% 
of our cans, Since our studies indicate that 
not more than one percent of our cans act- 
ually end up as litter and that fully 99% 
of the users of our product dispose of the 
empty can properly, a 60% return not only 
all but eliminates the litter but makes an 
appreciable dent in the solids waste aspects 
as well. 

Litter has been defined as the visible por- 
tion of the solids waste iceberg. Although un- 
sightly and repugnant, litter is but a small 
fraction of the real, long-range environmen- 
tal problem of solids waste disposal. We are 
confident that in the long run recycling of 
aluminum containers will be a more satis- 
factory answer than returnable glass bottles 
in minimizing solids waste. For example, both 
Pepsi Cola and Coca Cola report that they 
only average 90% return on returnable soft- 
drink bottles which are sold for home con- 
sumption. In densely populated urban areas, 
the rate of return drops as low as 75%. One 
thousand returnable bottles weigh about 750 
pounds. At 90% return, each 1,000 bottles 
sold adds 75 pounds of glass to litter and 
solids wastes. One thousand aluminum cans 
weigh only 40 pounds. With no salvage at 
all the aluminum cans would comprise only 
about half the weight of solids waste that 
returnable bottles do. Yet we are confident of 
reaching a minimum 75% recycle level given 
the time to do so. 

Although we regard litter as the pressing 
and immediate problem and our initial ef- 
forts with the cash-for-cans program have 
mainly been directed at correcting litter, we 
view the impending and ominous matter of 
solids waste and its disposal as the real and 
serious long-range environmental challenge. 
Thus, we regard aluminum can salvage and 
recycle as a permanent part of our overall 
operation. Of all of our management objec- 
tives it has the top priority, Our hope is that 
we will be allowed sufficient time to make it 
vork. Our success to date exceeds our fondest 
hopes although we regard it as just a start. 

Adolph Coors Company and its distributors 
will intensify their efforts to make the cash- 
for-cans program even more successful in 
1971. We anticipate that far more aluminum 
will be recovered for recycling. More and more 
companies are turning to aluminum packag- 
ing because they realize its environmental 
value. Further, in 1971 our company will dis- 
continue use of the tall tinplate can replac- 
ing it with an aluminum can of our own 
manufacture. When that changeover is com- 
plete, all canned beer marketed by Coors will 
be in aluminum cans. 

A new and important program at Adolph 
Coors Company will provide for the salvage 
and reuse or recycle of our convenience bot- 
tles which have heretofore been nonreturn- 
able, All such bottles will soon have a re- 
demption value of one cent each, The ma- 
jority of these will be suitable for reuse, 
Those that are not will be returned as cullet 
to a glass factory located a few miles from 
our brewery in Golden and melted up to be 
made into new bottles—that is—recycled. 
Glass like aluminum can be infinitely re- 
cycled. 

Thus with the completion of our 1971 
changeover on the tall can from tinplate to 
aluminum and the immediate adoption of 
a complete system of returnable bottles, 
every Coors can and bottle will have a cash 
return value. Both plans will be in effect 
throughout our entire marketing area... 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
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Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

One other thing. A top management com- 
mittee at our company now is meeting regu- 
larly to determine how we can recycle every- 
thing that Adolph Coors Company uses... 
not only aluminum and glass, but also wood, 
paper and the rest. We have found some an- 
swers; we are seeking a total answer. This ef- 
fort also has top management priority. 

Our company is totally dedicated to the 
business of keeping this nation clean and 
inviting. We share and appreciate your con- 
cern with this vital problem. You have my 
personal pledge that Adolph Coors Company 
will be an outstanding leader in the preserva- 
tion of a quality environment for America. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM K. Coors, 
Chairman of the Board. 


ON BUDDING BASQUE UNITY 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
trial in Burgos, Spain, of the 16 Basque 
nationalists, turbulent as it was, made 
the Nation much more deeply aware of 
the extensive Basque community which 
resides in the western United States. 
Those of us who come from Idaho have 
long known of the contributions Bas- 
ques have made to the West. Among our 
finest citizens, we are proud to have 
them. The Oinkara Dancers have iden- 
tified the Basques and Idaho in the 
minds of many, and we take pride in their 
wide reputation. 

I believe that some of America’s great- 
est strengths have their foundations in 
the diversity of our citizens. With that 
thought in mind, I would like to share 
with you an article on our Basque com- 
munity which recently appeared in the 
Christian Science Moniter: 

On BUDDING Basque UNITY 
(By Jack Waugh) 

Borse, Inano.—They take pleasure in sim- 
ple things—a flock of sheep in a silent mead- 
ow, the quiet cathedral of a mountain draw. 

They tap strength from the individual 
self-reliance of a life alone. Even when they 
collect at festivals at Elko, Nev., or Boise, 
Idaho, what makes them shout and sing, 
dance and laugh are the events of the single 
skill: Who can lift the heaviest stone or the 
biggest weight, who can wield the quickest 
ax, or who can play the most poker-faced 
game of muz, the Basque country cousin to 
draw poker? 

Which couple can dance most furiously 
to the throb of the stringed instruments? 
Which girl can whirl the fastest and smile 
the widest, which boy can kick the highest 
and shout the lustiest, which wooden hoop 
slapped against a partners rings the loudest? 

TRIAL PRODUCED AGONY 

The Basques are that kind of people. And 
when 16 Basque nationalists laid their lives 
on the line in the dramatic court-martial in 
Burgos, Spain, last month it was an in- 
dividual agony for every American-migrated 
Basque from Elko to Meridian, Idaho. 

The Basques came to America in ghostly 
ways and disappeared back up into the moun- 


tains with their flocks of sheep, where their 
presence was felt but rarely seen. 


Now 50,000 to 100,000 Basques live in the 
American West. It is hard to pinpoint it any 
closer because Basque is not in the voca- 
bulary of the census taker. To him second- 
generation Basques are just plain Americans, 
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And the first generation that migrated from 
the Basque country astraddle the Pyrenees 
are simply entered as French or Spanish. 

Two and a half million Basques still live 
in Basque country along the spine of the 
Pyrénées, most of them in four provinces 
of Spain and three provinces of France. But 
2 million more live in enclaves big and little 
around the world, the biggest—250,000—in 
Argentina. 

They began to leave the Iberian slope be- 
cause by Basque tradition only one son in- 
herits all of a father’s land. Since the 
Basques are predominantly Roman Catholic 
and run to big families, this often left half 
a dozen other sons as prime candidates for 
migration. 

GOLD RUSH BECKONED 

Some were drawn to the United States in 
the fever of the Gold Rush in the middle 
of the 1800’s. When the Gold Rush lost its 
glitter they began to push back up into the 
Rockies to herd sheep, and Boise became the 
United States to most Basques from the Old 
World. 

They excelled with the shepherd’s staff. 
It was a glove fit for their innate patience— 
which is like the cattle on a thousand hills— 
and for their seamless dependability. 

The big sheep owners of the West did— 
and still do—draw heavily on Basques, not 
hesitating to entrust whole herds to their 
keeping, never fearing that at shearing or 
selling time 1 in 100 lambs will be lost. 

Many Basques have long since splintered 
from the shepherd’s staff. Paul Laxalt, a 
full-blooded Basque, descended from the 
Prench side, has just ended a term as gov- 
ernor of Nevada. Pete Cemarrusa, of the 
Spanish side, is Idaho's Secretary of State 
and one of its most successful politicians. 

The Basques, with their language full of 
k’s, x’s, and z2’s and related to no other, and 
with their democratic form of self-govern- 
ment that goes back at least 10 centuries, 
which the Constitution drafters at Philadel- 
phia drew on to shape American political 
forms, have never had a nation of their own. 

They have existed in states of semi-auton- 
omy within Spain and France, maintaining 
their uniqueness of speech and custom and 
their self-reliant style of the life alone. 

KINSHIP REKINDLED 

At one time they sought a separate state 
carved out of Spain and France. But there 
was no hope for that. Now, under the re- 
strictive lacing of the Franco political fabric, 
some young Basques have become outgoing 
nationalists, separatists, and revolutionaries. 
And when the 16 went on trial in Burgos a 
worldwide Basque kinship was rekindled. 

Their self-reliant life has kept Basques 
scattered and disunited. In the United States 
15 Basque clubs, mostly in the West, have 
held a loose tie for some. And a Basque- 
studies program at the University of Nevada 
has tried to keep the thread of mutual tradi- 
tion and history intact. 

Now partly because of the trial in Burgos, 
a pan-Basque countercurrent to the scatter- 
ing on a thousand hills is stirring. It has 
been, halfheartedly, for 30 years. But sud- 
denly a new Basque yearning for ties of kin- 
ship is in flower. A new source of strength 
is being reached for. And from Burgos to 
Buenos Aires to Boise a new unity is quietly 
knitting Basque to Basque. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families, 

How long? 


COMMENTARY BY PRESIDENT OF 
POLAND 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
annual New Year's speech on January 
3, 1971, addressed to members of the 
Polish Government in Exile and repre- 
sentatives of Polish organizations and of 
the Polish community in Great Britain, 
His Excellency August Zaleski, President 
of the Republic of Poland, gave a very ef- 
fective and penetrating commentary on 
the situation in Poland and the world. 
His message follows: 


NEW Year’s SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF POLAND—LONDON, JANUARY 3, 
1971 


His Excellency August Zaleski, President of 
the Republic of Poland, addressed members 
of the Polish Government in Exile and repre- 
sentatives of Polish organizations and of the 
Polish community in Great Britain on Janu- 
ary 3d 1971, as follows: 

“Mr. Prime Minister, General, Mr, Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of the Republic, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I wish to thank you most heartily for the 
good wishes which you have conveyed to me 
for the Republic and for me personally. For 
my part I ask you to accept my best wishes 
for 1971. 

These wishes do not concern only your per- 
sonal lives, but refer in the first place to the 
situation of our Fatherland. For we, Poles, 
cannot be really happy even with the great- 
est possible successes in our personal lives 
as long as the Republic has not regained her 
freedom and independence. 

The tragic events which took place in Po- 
land towards the end of the year present a 
forceful illustration of the present state of 
the Republic. The Government which Russia 
has imposed upon Poland has decreed a sub- 
stantial rise in food prices and at the same 
time raised the level of its exports by Rus- 
sian ships, No wonder that this decree pro- 
voked a great wave of popular discontent 
and public demonstrations. In dealing with 
the demonstrators the regime brought in not 
only the police but even armoured might. 
There were hundreds of killed and wounded. 

But also in the wider international field it 
can be said without exaggeration that in al- 
most all cases of human conflict in the world 
a degree of Russian influence can be de- 
tected, Apart from the trouble spots in the 
Middle and Far East, in recent times Russia 
has undertaken an intensive activity in the 
Mediterranean. She has acquired naval bases 
on the coast of North Africa which enable 
her to extend considerably her activities 
throughout Southern Europe. 

It must be remembered, however, that we 
have had difficulties also with our Western 
neighbour. Now at last the German Govern- 
ment, by signing the non-aggression treaty 
with the regime in Warsaw, has recognised 
de facto the frontier on the Oder and Neisse 
line. But it must be borne in mind that the 
Warsaw regime signed this treaty in the 
wake of a similar treaty between Bonn and 
Moscow. This in itself is an indication to 
what extent this regime is dependent on 
Moscow. For Moscow is deeply interested in 
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the maintenance of the status quo in East 
Central Europe which has been achieved by 
her in defiance of the stipulations of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
West should realise that Russia is, in fact, 
the only state in the world whose chief aim 
is domination over other nations by imposi- 
tion of the Communist system, just as in 
Tsarist times Russia tried to impose her 
power in the name of Eastern Orthodoxy and 
the unity of the Slavs. 

We can be sure, however, that Russia will 
fail to destroy the national consciousness of 
the Poles, just as Tsarist Russia has failed in 
this respect. To maintain this national self- 
consciousness is our common task. I am con- 
fident that in this task God will be with 
us. 


It is especially important, Mr. Speaker, 
that we emphasize the continued exist- 
ence and moral vitality of the Polish 
Government in Exile at a time when the 
Communist dictatorship in Warsaw is in- 
creasingly subservient to Moscow. Special 
mention must obviously be made of the 
recent changes in the Communist com- 
mand which were caused by the increas- 
ingly unrest among the Polish people who 
for 25 years suffered under Communist 
misrule. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING AND RE- 
PORTING: THE URGENT NEED 
FOR REFORM 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been growing evidence that existing laws 
and practices regarding campaign fi- 
nancing and reporting are not only in- 
effective, but are severely undermining 
the public interest. Common Cause, & 
citizens’ lobby group under the leader- 
ship of John Gardner, has filed suit 
against the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees for violating the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. And, be- 
fore the 91st Congress adjourned, several 
days of hearings were held on this sub- 
ject by the House Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct under the chair- 
manship of our colleague, Congressman 
MELVIN PRICE, 

Because I feel these issues must be ad- 
dressed squarely and boldly in the public 
forum, I insert in the Recorp a copy of 
my testimony before the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. Urgent 
and major overhaul to laws and prac- 
tices relating to campaign financing are, 
I believe, one of the five or six changes we 
must make if we are to have a workable 
political system and society that func- 
tions equitably for all citizens. 

In addition, I would like to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the ex- 
periences of the Poole Broadcasting Co. 
in Flint. Poole, a privately operated TV 
station, has been vigorously pioneering 
to find more economical and fair ways 
that TV can help candidates communi- 
cate with the electorate. Following my 
testimony is a copy of the statement of 
the president of the Poole Broadcasting 
Co., Mr. Albert J. Gillen: 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCING AND REPORTING: THE 
URGENT NEED FoR REFORM 


I. CAMPAIGN FINANCING—THE LARGER 
PERSPECTIVE 


Domestic and international issues which 
we face today are so complex and so tough 
that it is not easy to see our way through 
to good solutions in the near future. How- 
ever, the processes of politics and govern- 
ment are the environment in which men and 
women in public service work to deal with 
the issues which confront our country. 
While we may not find easy answers to our 
problems, we can, nevertheless, reform and 
re-tool the conditions which affect who is 
elected, how they are elected, and the way 
they do their job after they are elected. 

Today, the problem of campaign report- 
ing and financing seriously cripples candi- 
dates and, to some extent, elected officials 
and undermines the performance of our en- 
tire governmental system. Financial obsta- 
cles, pressures, and disproportionate infiu- 
ences keep many good people from running 
for office and create an unhealthy potential 
for affecting the job performance of those 
who do run and those who are elected. If we 
understand the urgency, and if we resolve 
to make crucial and long overdue reforms in 
this area, we can upgrade and greatly broad- 
en the number and quality of people who 
participate in elective politics, the quality 
of their performance, and, in turn, the faith 
and confidence of the electorate. As a result, 
this single set of reforms may do more to 
increase our capacity to deal with today’s 
issues than anything else we can do. 

The purpose of this statement is to ex- 
press the urgent need for such reform, the 
obstacles to reform, the objectives and prin- 
ciples which should guide reform, and to 
outline specific areas and recommendations 
where reforms can be made. 


II. THE NEED FOR REFORM 


The problems created by outdated and 
almost totally ineffective laws governing 
campaign financing and reporting are legion. 
Among them are: 

1. Of the estimated $150 to $250 million 
spent on campaigns in a major election year 
in the United States, only a small fraction— 
10-20% at the most—tis reported. 

2. Unrealistic and unenforced laws have 
led to a condition where evasion, manipula- 
tion and outright disregard for the law are 
the norm, not the exception. For all prac- 
tical purposes, political financial contribu- 
tions and expenditures are virtually uncon- 
trolled. 

8. The tacit acceptance of this sham and 
hypocrisy in high prices—both public and 
private—breeds a disrespect for the law, an 
insidious double-standard, and a deepening 
public cynicism about our political processes 
which, taken together, undermine public 
leadership and the “consent of the governed” 
on which our democracy depends. 

4, That information which is reported is 
so incomplete and so after-the-fact that 
there is little basis for effective enforcement, 
for understanding the unhealthy influence 
of special interests on our political system, 
or for having the data available on which to 
base intelligent decisions for reform. 

5. The costs of campaigning—both for 
nominations and for general elections—and 
in some cases doing the job and communi- 
cating with the constituency after election— 
have skyrocketed at an ever-increasing rate. 
The upward pressures include the costs of 
TV and other media techniques—even some- 
thing as basic as postage; the costs of travel; 
communicating about more complex issues 
while competing with all the other bits of 
information which bombard the average citi- 
zen every day; and the cost of professional 
information research and management tech- 
niques which are necessary to allocate and 
use campaign resources effectively. At the 
same time, the necessary funds for waging 
campaigns have not begun to increase at a 
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proportional rate. The result is an ever- 
widening gap between the cost and the 
sources of income associated with competing 
in public service. The consequences are 
serious: 

(a) Many good men and women are un- 
able to run for office because they are in 
effect priced out of the competition. 

(b) Politics is fast becoming a rich man’s 
game, 

(c) Those who do run for office are forced 
to find ways to make up this deficit and, all 
too often, must seek and accept large con- 
tributions from special individual or group 
interests. 

This gap is further accentuated by the 
very real advantages that an incumbent 
office holder often holds over a challenger. 
Thus, there is an increasing potential for 
the “public interest” to be compromised or 
distorted through the sometimes subtle and 
often not so subtle pressures of dispropor- 
tionate financial obligations. 

6. Only a small fraction of the electorate 
participates financially in the costs of run- 
ning for office—with the largest estimates 
being between 10-15%. This means: 

(a) a small number of people can poten- 
tially exert an influence far beyond their 
numbers and 

(b) more important, over 85% of our citi- 
zens do not have a sense of investment— 
either personal or financial—in the sys- 
tem. The danger here is that they—like one 
who is not a stockholder—are less likely to 
share an interest in, or a high expectation of 
performance from, an enterprise in which 
they do not participate. The dual conse- 
quences are that they may do less them- 
selves and demand less of their elected 
Officials. 

7. The current chaotic patchwork of laws 
in this area at the local, state and federal 
levels are so confusing and riddled with 
loopholes that they actually encourage viola- 
tions of the law. For the most part, they were 
formed decades ago when conditions and 
times were vastly different than today. The 
most blatant example of an unrealistic stat- 
ute is that which prohibits the expenditures 
on a congressional campaign from exceeding 
$5,000 and a senatorial campaign from ex- 
ceeding $25,000. This has led to the un- 
bridled proliferation of campaign commit- 
tees—allowing virtually unlimited amounts 
of contributions to a campaign, thus making 
a wholesale mockery of an existing, but out- 
dated, statute. The by-product of violating 
these unrealistic ceilings opens the door on 
the one hand to excessive contributions and 
spending, and on the other, fragmenting, and 
thus obscuring the precise source of, cumu- 
lative large donations and contributors. And 
so, the public, and sometimes even candi- 
dates themselves, have no way of pinpointing 
the source and the magnitude of excessive 
special interest participation and dispro- 
portionate financial obligations. Large donors 
can further obscure their contribution and 
influence by giving through relatives, nom- 
inal “front” groups and by other devious 
means, 

III. OBSTACLES TO REFORM 


1. Disclosure and reporting is so frag- 
mented and decentralized at local and state 
levels that there is virtually no way the pub- 
lic can have the facts they need in order to 
initiate intelligent, systematic and effective 
reform. 

2. The complexity of the law and the lack 


of uniformity among the 50 states and the 
1000’s of local jurisdictions makes it ex- 


ceedingly difficult to create a simple and 
universal pattern which will govern local, 
state and federal campaign financing and re- 
porting. 

3. The hypocrisy of existing laws and the 
consequent absence of any attempts to pros- 
ecute the violators has prevented the dra- 
matic focusing of the crisis. 

4. Incumbents at all levels of government 
have a vested interest in the system within 
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which they have been elected and are no- 
toriously reluctant to change the rules of 
the game in which they now feel relatively 
safe. Thus, there is a lack of bold public 
leadership on the issue. 

5. Special interests—whether large individ- 
ual or group contributors—also have a vested 
interest in the existing inadequate system 
and enjoy the relative security of their pres- 
ent relationships with their potential for 
continued influence, And so, there is a lack 
of bold private leadership. 

IV. THE STRATEGY FOR REFORM—OBJECTIVES 
AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Through campaign finances and reporting 
is indeed approaching a crisis situation, the 
outlook need not be altogether gloomy. One 
asset we can begin with is a growing body 
of expertise in the area. Among the excellent 
studies are: 

Financing a Better Election System by the 
Committee for Economic Development 

Regulation of Political Finance by the In- 
stitute for Governmental Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley 

Congress and the Public Trust by the New 
York Bar Assn. 

The Costs of Democracy by Alexander 
Heard, University of North Carolina Press 

Electing Congress, the Financial Dilemma 
by the 20th Century Fund 

An analysis of these kinds of studies makes 
it clear that lack of bold and sophisticated 
recommendations are not one of the obstacles 
to reform. There are, in fact, many sensible 
and practical reforms that can be made now, 
and there are still others that can be made 
now, and there are still others that we can 
make after we have collected more infor- 
mation and have done some testing. 

What follows will be a strategy for reform 
which evolves from my own experience in 
politics, combined with the expertise of others 
who have studied this need. This strategy 
will be derived from the previous under- 
standing of the need for reform and will 
proceed with the major ideas which should 
shape an effective strategy—and will con- 
clude with specific recommendations, some 
which can be implemented now and some 
which suggest areas for more sophisticated 
refinements in the future. 

One thing is clear, this is not an ideal 
world and one set of reforms, however, well 
thought out, cannot possibly resolve all the 
problems, There are many alternatives which 
can be considered and it is the job of public 
leadership and citizens at large to decide 
which reforms will encourage the best per- 
formance for our political system in the 
public interest—while at the same time in- 
curring the least compromise to our free- 
doms and to our American sense of initiative 
and competition. It is further clear that con- 
ditions are changing more rapidly than ever 
before, and that real reforms cannot be a 
static gesture, but rather must provide for 
systematic ongoing revisions which keep 
pace with change in the future. 

A. The objective of reform 


A political system that functions truly in 
the public interest must be openly accessible 
to fair competition among the best men and 
ideas, at any given level and at any given 
time in the country. It is equally important 
that there be an informed electorate with 
a maximum of public participation in the 
political process. For this to happen there 
needs to be the highest degree of respect and 
confidence in the system and in its leader- 
ship, with the “consent of the governed” be- 
ing freely and positively expressed. 

B. Principles for achieving this objective 

1. Meaningful reform should ensure maxi- 
mum competition and fully open access to 
potential candidates and positions by re- 
ducing the financial obstacles to running for 
Office and by cultivating sufficient no- 
strings-attached resources to adequately and 
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vigorously inform the public on the issues 
and candidacies of every election contest. 
While searching for realistic ways to hold 
down campaign expenditures, it is equally 
important to concurrently provide legiti- 
mate sources of income which can remove 
the pressure of anyone having to accept dis- 
proportionate donations from individuals 
and special interests. 

2. Meaningful reform must be comprehen- 
Sive, dealing with all aspects of finances and 
disclosure, rather than simply being nega- 
tive and regulatory, or affecting just one or 
two campaign costs, e.g. T.V. broadcasting. 
The election process, and its necessary fi- 
nancing should be viewed as a positive and 
indispensable process of informing the elec- 
torate. As such, the issue is not one of simple 
restriction and regulation, but rather how to 
nourish this process, how to give it integrity 
and how to make it healthy and respectable 
from all aspects. 

3. Meaningful reform must consider vari- 
ous means of providing new sources of in- 
come, including the possibilities of public 
Subsidies, but should leave to the candidates 
and political parties, the responsibility for 
raising a substantial amount of the neces- 
sary funds. The ability to attract and raise 
substantial campaign resources, should be 
one of the tests which a candidate should 
be required to meet in his effort to earn pub- 
lic support. 

In an ideal world, the concepts of par- 
ticipatory democracy suggest that every citi- 
zen should share proportionately in the fi- 
nancial requirements as well as the other 
dimensions of the political process—and this 
implies some form of either public subsidy by 
taxation or by vastly broadened voluntary 
financial participation. 

4. Meaningful reform should seek to 
broaden the present small base of citizen 
financial participation on the theory that the 
more people who have a sense of personal 
investment in making the system work, the 
greater the corresponding force of the public 
interest that candidates and incumbents will 
have to respond to. 

5. Meaningful reform should eliminate 
gross financial excesses which undermine fair 
competition. This is one of the most im- 
portant priorities and a more easily admin- 
istered task than imposing arbitrary or un- 
realistic limitations designed to force down 
the ceiling of even average levels of cam- 
paign expenditures. 

6. Meaningful reform should shift the bur- 
den of certain campaign costs away from the 
candidate to the public treasury if they con- 
cern activities which affect all candidates 
equally and do not differentiate one candi- 
date or campaign against another—e.g. voter 
registration, voter identification, etc. 

7. M ul reform should place the 
highest importance in public disclosure and 
scrutiny as the method for spot-lighting and 
controlling financial excesses and improper 
influence. The purpose is to cultivate respect 
for the system and confidence if an informed 
electorate, rather than to impose arbitrary 
restrictions which risk forcing candidates and 
contributors to go around the law. 

8. Meaningful reform should work toward 
eliminating the confusion, the inconsistency 
and the lack of pattern among local, state 
and federal jurisdictions. Simplicity, con- 
sistency, uniformity, and visibility and ac- 
countability should be the goals. 

9. Meaningful reform should ensure that 
special interest groups, whether business, 
labor, religious, professional, educational or 
any other—(a) cannot exert influence be- 
yond the number of their individual citizen 
participants and (b) are treated absolutely 
equal under the law so that any one interest 
group does not enjoy leverage greater than 
another. 

10. Meaningful reform should provide for 
vigorous involvement of the two major par- 
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ties, but in no way inhibit the involvement 
of independent candidacies or additional 
party movements through inequities in fi- 
nancing and regulations. 

11. Meaningful reform should not be a 
one-shot deai—but rather a bold first step 
with a permanent on-going mechanism for 
testing and implementing reforms as con- 
ditions continue to change. 


V. SPECIFIC AREAS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
REFORM 
A. Drastically tighten reporting and dis- 
closure requirements 

1. There should be a required designation 
of one official consolidated committee for 
each candidacy for financial purposes—both 
income and expense. To avoid proliferation 
of committees, each candidate should be re- 
quired to submit one consolidated committee 
financial statement regardless of how many 
groups may be working on his behalf and 
whether or not his candidacy is officially de- 
clared. The candidate and the chairman of 
each of these groups should be legally re- 
sponsible for meeting this provision. 

2. There should be regular reports by all 
oficial committees. Every committee includ- 
ing the official consolidated committee for 
each candidacy, should make annual and 
quarterly reports as well as a report 20 and 
10 days before each primary and general elec- 
tion—and finally submit a complete record of 
income and expense within 30 days after 
election. The purpose here is to ensure that 
no income or expense is left unreported be- 
cause they occurred before a candidacy was 
officially declared or after election day. Sec- 
ondly, that certain reports are made prior 
to election day so as to provide the public 
with “before the fact” information upon 
which to judge the financial integrity of each 
candidate. 

3. We must plug loopholes in financial re- 
ports. Reporting should include—in addition 
to cash accounting—further accounting for 
goods, services, loans, pledges or any other 
transaction which has a convertible financial 
value—even if it must be approximated. 

4. We must eliminate any artificial distinc- 
tion between the on-the-job finances of an 
incumbent which are used politically and 
his actual political campaign finances, Each 
incumbent should report any income and ex- 
pense for the year not only for his campaign, 
but for executing his job over and above his 
statutory allowances. An incumbent could 
draw the line wherever he wished between 
on-the-job and campaign expenses, The pub- 
lic could then judge the entire picture—not 
just part of it. 

5. We should eliminate any artificial dis- 
tinction between candidate’s personal and 
candidate’s campaign finances. The official 
consolidated committee report for each can- 
didacy should include that campaign-re- 
lated income and expense which involves 
the personal income or expenses of the can- 
didate himself. 

6. We should require CPA audits for all 
candidacies, parties, committees, conventions, 
testimonials, etc. Just as a corporation or 
most legal enterprises are required to submit 
a financial audit by a CPA, this should be 
& requirement of all candidacies and other 
political enterprises as listed above. This 
audit should include sources and uses of 
funds, as well as assets and liabilities and 
should be required as an automatic part of 
every mandated report. 

7. All candidates, parties, interest groups, 
and other political enterprises should be 
required to list the names and addresses of 
all contributors who, in the aggregate, have 
given over $100. 

8. All reports should be available to the 
public within two days after filing. One cen- 
tral reporting respository should be desig- 
nated in each state and one should be des- 
ignated for the federal government, The pub- 
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lic should have access at the designated re- 
pository to any report filed and should be 
notified as to which reports have not been 
filed. The designation of one repository in a 
state would eliminate the problem in a state 
like Michigan where many reports are re- 
quired only at the county level, thus failing 
to provide a centralized, consolidated finan- 
cial picture of a statewide or federal campaign 
anywhere in the state. 

9. The state and federal governments 
should assume the responsibility and cost 
of printing a public edition of all post-cam- 
paign final reports within 90 days after 
election. This limited edition should be sent 
to all major newspapers and broadcast 
media, 

10. We should require reporting of cam- 
paign contributions by large contributors, 
individuals or groups. In addition to requir- 
ing reports from those who accept contribu- 
tions, we should also require reports from 
those who make them. Major contributors— 
as defined by any individual or group that 
contributes over $1,000 in a calendar year 
to all political parties or candidates—should 
file one consolidated report listing the re- 
cipients, amounts, and dates of such con- 
tributions. This should be filed with the 
appropriate state and federal registry and 
certify that the donor fs giving only his own 
money and not giving any other money 
through another person or group. 

11. Political parties should be subject to 
the same reporting requirements as interest 
groups and candidates. Presently, political 
parties can abide by much less exacting re- 
porting requirements than individual and 
interest groups and thereby can be a vehicle 
for loopholes. 

B. Provide reasonable and equitable access 
to communications media 

1. We should repeal Section 315 of the 
Federal Communications Act requiring 
broadcasters to provide equal time to any 
and all major and minor candidates at any 
level of ofice. The practical result of this act 
has been to discourage broadcasters from of- 
fering free time and coverage. Instead, Con- 
gress and the FCC should outline a policy 
which encourages broadcasters to exercise 
initiative in providing free time and cover- 
age on an equitable and reasonable basis— 
leaving flexibility to the broadcaster to judge 
which candidates are so marginal as to not 
merit proportional coverage. 

2, All legitimate candidates should be as- 
sured fair, equal and adequate access to paid 
broadcast time, This is a minimum condition. 

3. We should reduce the cost of broadcast- 
ing time through tax incentives or other 
methods of communication subsidy. Increas- 
ing costs, especially TV, must not stand in 
the way of adequately informing the public 
about a legitimate candidacy or issues. Many 
methods have been proposed. One practical 
combination would be for broadcasters to 
sell time at the lowest commercial rate or 
some fraction thereof—for example, 50% of 
the lowest commercial rate. The cost to the 
broadcaster of this discount would be de- 
frayed by allowing him a tax deduction 
equivalent to the amount of discount from 
the commercial rate. The provision of some 
basic amount of free broadcast time should 
be considered carefully. One big issue is who 
should bear the cost of free broadcast time— 
the broadcaster or the government (the pub- 
lic). Since there are many problems with 
either method, further study should be made 
as to how to best provide the incentives or 
the subsidies for some minimum amount of 
free time. 

4. We should recognize the extreme differ- 
ences in broadcasting costs and coverage in 
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different geographical and market areas. This 
is the biggest problem in the way of for- 
mulating a consistent policy involving poli- 
tical candidates and the broadcast media, 
for example, the difference between large 
metropolitan areas and small communities. 
A radio or TV station in a large metropolitan 
area may cover many constituencies and 
reach into several states. Whereas in a small 
community, a radio or TV station may only 
cover a fraction of one constituency. This 
problem of broadcast markets and their in- 
consistent relation to political constituencies 
must be studied further before a practical 
policy can be developed which will apply to 
all elections. 

5. We should make the U.S. mail acces- 
sible to all federal candidates—challengers 
as well as incumbents. By providing what is 
the equivalent of a postal subsidy to each 
federal candidate, each could be allowed at 
least one piece of free (franked) mail to 
every resident of his constituency. The lop- 
sided advantage of the incumbent will be 
somewhat reduced and fair competition to 
inform the voters will be enhanced. 

6. We should consider government sub- 
sidized political information brochures at the 
state and federal levels. It would be possible 
for a state to provide equal space to federal 
and certain top level state candidates in 
political mailing to be sent to every house- 
hold. Equal space could be offered to each 
candidate to be designed and utilized as he 
saw fit. 

7. We should explore the potential of pub- 
lic TV, educational TV and cable TV as 
media which in the future may offer vast 
opportunity for systematic and cost effective 
communication to localized political con- 
stituencies. 


C. Develop workable limits to curb excessive 
financial contributing and spending 

1. We should not impose arbitrary limits at 
the present time on total overall campaign 
expenditures. The consensus among most 
experts on this subject is that overall limits 
are difficult to administer and may well be 
unenforceable. Or, they may result in driv- 
ing certain campaign expenditures under- 
ground. These difficulties are compounded 
by extreme variations in the cost of cam- 
paigns in different types of districts. In addi- 
tion, conditions are changing rapidly in dif- 
ferent ways and at different rates throughout 
the country. Also campaign costs are going 
steadily up. We should be careful not to 
hastily set limits tied to some over simplified 
index which could not possibly apply equita- 
bly to all areas and elections. Instead Con- 
gress should commission a group to recom- 
mend a realistic and enforceable approach 
for limiting campaign expenses 2 to 4 years 
from now. These judgments must be based 
on more complete and sophisticated informa- 
tion than is available. 

2. We should repeal existing campaign ez- 
penditure limits for the House and Senate. 
As previously mentioned, these anachronistic 
limits are at the heart of today’s hypocrisy. 

3. We must strengthen public reporting 
and disclosure requirements. Full disclosure 
and public scrutiny offer the best means of 
preventing and controlling excesses and 
abuses—at least until such time as workable 
limits can be developed. Even then, full dis- 
closure should be the number one priority. 

4. Do not impose arbitrary limits on the 
broadcast media for similar reasons. At- 
tempts to limit one channel of communica- 
tion may result in campaigns committing 
abuses and excesses through another chan- 
nel, e.g, mail, billboards, telephones, etc. 
However, we should explore the feasibility 
of limiting the candidate who would use 
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television so excessively as to pre-empt the 
capacity of another candidate to communi- 
cate on television. In our desire to curb 
excesses on television, we should be careful 
not to dilute the extra-ordinarily positive 
potential that television offers as a media for 
informing the modern electorate. 

5. Develop realistic limits for contribu- 
tions. There is considerably more agreement 
between experts that the limits on contribu- 
tions can be enforced, if at the same time 
other sources of income and methods of de- 
fraying campaign expenses are instituted. 
The degree of limitation is less important 
than the capacity to administer this limit 
and to live within it. There are various pro- 
posals for limits to Individuals and groups 
contributing, e.g. $2,000 to federal and state- 
wide races, $5,000 to the Presidential race and 
$15,000 total to all elections within one cal- 
endar year. 

6. We should tighten the curbs on special 
interest groups. Consideration should be 
given to either (a) the outright prohibition 
of any political contributions by any special 
interest group, or (b) requiring that every 
special interest group be subject to the same 
ground rules. Corporations, labor unions and 
all other special interest groups should be 
treated alike with respect to campaign con- 
tributions and involvement. Here again, the 
guiding principles should be that it is better 
to haye a controlled and publicly visible par- 
ticipant, than it is to have an unrealistic 
prohibition that creates underground ac- 
tivity. To the extent that “political educa- 
tion affiliates” are a feasible alternative to 
outright prohibition from political partici- 
pation then their membership, organization, 
financial participation, goods-service-man- 
power participation, should be entirely vol- 
untary and independent from membership 
in the primary group. Every political action 
group should be subject to the full and strin- 
gent letter of revised reporting and disclosure 
laws. Present loopholes such as that allow- 
ing business partnerships to make political 
contributions, or that allowing testimonial 
dinners to escape the most stringent report- 
ing requirements should be eliminated. 

7. Limit the personal funds that a candi- 
date may contribute to his own campaign. 
Set a realistic limit, such as $25,000—or per- 
haps even considerably more—to prevent an 
extremely wealthy man from personally 
financing his campaign—allowing him an 
unfair advantage over an opponent who does 
not have such unique economic leverage. 


D. Broaden the base of financial support 


1. Explore the feasibility of public sub- 
sidy as one part of the campaign financing 
mix. Though most experts would agree that 
publie subsidy is not practical or acceptable 
at this time, there is a growing interest in 
the potential of this method of financing in 
the future. The 2 biggest arguments in its 
favor are (a) it takes the pressure off private 
and special interest group influence and (b) 
it recognizes the political process as part 
of the general welfare which should be 
shared in by all citizens. The disadvantages 
to public subsidy are (a) the difficulty in 
equitably distributing and administering 
the subsidy (b) it’s politically inacceptable 
at this time and (c) it is perceived by some 
as undermining the traditional American 
value of volunteerism and personal partici- 
pation. In any case, the disadvantages seem 
to outweigh the advantages at this time. But 
if campaign costs continue their rapid rise, 
we will have to be prepared to think in terms 
of some partial method of subsidy at state 
and federal levels, 

2. Provide tax incentives for expanding 
citizen financial contributions—especially 
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among the small givers. For example, allow 
a 50% tax credit on donations up to $50. 
($25 maximum credit). A tax credit would 
be preferable over a tax deduction as the 
credit is more of an advantage to the low 
and moderate income givers while the deduc- 
tion works more to the advantage of the 
upper income large donor. The purpose 
would be to greatly encourage direct, per- 
sonal participation among as much ex- 
pended part of the electorate so as to take 
the pressure off seeking and accepting large 
contributions. One method of administering 
this tax credit, while still keeping the in- 
volvement at the local level, has been sug- 
gested by many experts—it would involve 
the individual purchasing of political mon- 
ey orders through the local post office thus 
assuring records for the recipient, the con- 
tributor, and the government. 

8. Articulate governmental policy at the 
state and national level which would en- 
courage non-political organizations of all 
kinds to engage in bipartisan political fund- 
raising programs. The cost of these programs 
could be a tax deductible expense. It is es- 
sential that individual participation in these 
original programs be entirely voluntary. 

4. Consider the possibility of a cash grant 
jor legitimate major candidates in the elec- 
tion for President, Although a grant of sev- 
eral million dollars to the campaigns of ma- 
jor presidential candidates would only par- 
tially subsidize their great expense, it would 
relieve the pressure on local fund-raising ef- 
forts and allow more of the money to be 
used in state and congressional campaigns 
where it is originally contributed. 

E. Shift certain expenses from the candidates 
to Government 


1. There are a range of costs in an election 
which result from activities which do not 
differentiate one candidate from another— 
for example, comprehensive voter registra- 
tion; providing voter identification data to 
candidates and parties; the costs of dis- 
closure, reporting, and auditing; the costs 
of providing basic information brochures on 
the candidates and issues. Financial pressure 
on candidates could be reduced if all non- 
competitive expenses could be assumed by 
governments just as they now assume the 
costs of voting machines and certain elec- 
tion day activities. 

VI. ORGANIZING AND ENFORCING REFORM 


We will not improve the current situation 
with good ideas alone. We need to organize 
and coordinate reform at local, state and 
federal levels and set up a mechanism for 
administering and enforcing these reforms 
without exception. We should take the fol- 
lowing steps. 

1. Establish an independent, non-partisan, 
Federal Election Commission with full pow- 
ers to administer and enforce campaign fi- 
nancing and reporting requirements and to 
organize an on-going process for evaluating, 
testing and recommending further reforms 
to the Congress. 

2. Define policies, procedures and penalties 
for enforcement precisely, pinpointing re- 
sponsibility for review, publication of abuses 
and violations, and enforcement. 

3. Institute a management information 
systems task force under the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission to develop formats for re- 
porting and disclosure—utilizing top experts 
in government, business and education. 
These formats would be utilized by all can- 
didates and reporting groups so that their 
data could be submitted in a form which 
is immediately useful for enforcement. for 
public understanding and for intelligently 
evaluating the need for additional reforms. 
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These formats should be as simpie and as 
consistent as possible so that the data can 
be consolidated quickly within a given state 
and around the country, and so that dis- 
closure can be made before the fact.... 

4. The Federal Elections Commission and 
the Congress should take whatever steps 
necessary to cause the 50 states to under- 
take reforms at the earliest possible time 
leading to a uniform and consistent pattern 
of election financing and reporting laws 
among federal, state and local jurisdictions. 
Also, the Congress and the Federal Election 
Commission should recommend a model to 
the states which would create a much more 
uniform pattern of voter registration, voter 
identification, schedule of primaries and 
conventions and perhaps even the shorten- 
ing of campaigns and reduction of the num- 
ber of elected officials where appropriate. 
These reforms could vastly simplify and 
therefore help to reduce some of the expenses 
associated with campaigns. Federal subsidies 
and incentives should be available to those 
states which move in accord with an urgent 
and specified timetable. 

VII, CONCLUSION 


The need for reform has reached crisis 
proportions. There is no lack of good and 
effective approaches to reform. The missing 
ingredient is leadership. Congress must as- 
sume the leadership and in doing so has 
the opportunity to help renew our political 
system and to make it far more effective 
and responsive than it is now. At a time 
when our political institutions seem to be 
wallowing in ineffectiveness and when pub- 
lic confidence in the mechanism and men of 
government is at an all time low, Congress 
has no more urgent business than to face 
up to these reforms itself and to provide the 
national leadership for the 50 states to make 
concurrent reforms. There is no reason why 
this crucial act cannot begin right now and 
be boldly underway within a few months. 

APPENDIX 


Finally, I wish to include in the public 
record for committee consideration, a sum- 
mary of the experience of Poole Broadcast- 
ing Company which is located in my Con- 
gressional district. 

Poole, a privately operated station, has 
been vigorously pioneering to find economi- 
cal ways that TV can help to bring candi- 
dates and the electorate into closer and 
better informed contact. Their experience, 
gained at their own initiative, should be 
shared with anyone considering the role of 
TV in elections, especially in campaign 
financing. 


STATEMENT REGARDING POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
BY ALBERT J. GILLEN, PRESIDENT, POOLE 
BROADCASTING Co. 

As operators of two VHF television sta- 
tions in two cities—Flint, Michigan and Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island—the Poole Broadcast- 
ing Company obviously is very concerned 
about meeting its responsibilities in pre- 
senting political candidates to its television 
audiences in both cities. It is and has been 
for some time the position of Poole Broad- 
casting that the public good would be best 
served through the following general proce- 
dures: 

(1) There should be full public disclosure 
of the source of all political campaign funds 
to all politicians, both those who are success- 
ful in getting elected and those who are un- 
successful candidates. 

(2) It is to the best interest of the public 
that political candidates should be best pos- 
sible qualified candidates for any office, re- 
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gardless of race, sex, creed, color, religious af- 
filiation or financial resources, and some 
equitable formula should be developed to as- 
sure that elected officials do not consist of 
just wealthy individuals. 

(3) Since limitations on expenditures will 
necessitate regulations concerning where 
these expenditures are made, such regula- 
tions should apply to all advertising media 
or avenues of promotion and publicity, with- 
out exception. It is ridiculous to think in 
terms of the public interest being served to 
restrict political advertising in radio and tele- 
vision and find our newspapers, magazines 
and highways saturated with political ad- 
vertising. 

Over the past four election years the Poole 
Broadcasting Company has experimented 
with a number of ideas with the purpose of 
attempting to provide the public with addi- 
tional information and exposure to those 
candidates running for political office. 

(a) As a result of conversations with polit- 
ical parties, members of the general public 
and the League of Women Voters, in both its 
cities of license, Poole Broadcasting was con- 
vinced that an experiment should be at- 
tempted in offering a special political dis- 
count to those running for office. Over a pe- 
riod of a number of years, expressions from 
politicians indicated that they felt they were 
handicapped because they could not take ad- 
vantage of large quantity discounts such as 
were available to large product advertisers 
and since campaigns were so short, political 
candidates could not take advantage of long 
term discount structures. Therefore, in the 
election year 1970, Poole Broadcasting Com- 
pany instituted a special 25% discount ap- 
plicable to political candidates only. 

While it is difficult to report any long range 
results of this experiment, our conclusion is 
that as a result of the 25% discount, those 
political candidates who had already decided 
to advertise with specific budgets did so and, 
as a result, obtained more advertising time 
than they would have without the discount. 
Therefore, there was more exposure of the 
candidates to the public; hopefully, resulting 
in a more informed electorate. It is difficult 
to conclude whether or not there were polit- 
ical candidates who utilized television be- 
cause of the discount who would not have 
used it without the discount. 

(b) In the survey of community needs and 
interests in the Spring of 1970, done by 
WJRT-TV, Flint, there was feeling on the 
part of a number of community leaders sur- 
veyed that one of the community problems 
was the need for better people in the elected 
posts of county and city government. 

In response to this need, WJRT-TV elected 
to make available to a large number of can- 
didates television time and production facil- 
ities for the candidates to present their views 
on the issues to the voters. The specifics of 
this endeavor are as follows: 

PRIMARY CAMPAIGN 


An offer of five minutes of free time and 
production facilities to film the five minutes 
was extended to 149 candidates in a variety 
of races including Flint City Commissioners, 
Genesee County Commissioners, State Legis- 
lators in the Flint-Saginaw-Bay City area, 
U.S. Congressional candidates, U.S. Senate 
candidates and gubernatorial candidates. 
112 candidates accepted our offer and their 
statements were aired during the 3-week pe- 
riod prior to the primary election. All candi- 
dates were asked to respond to questions 
drafted by the League of Women Voters. Each 
candidate was required to appear in his own 
behalf and if our free production facilities 
were used, was required to adhere to a set of 
procedures designed to facilitate ease of pro- 
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duction and uniformity of opportunity. The 
offer was extended to all candidates in a race 
even though there may have been a primary 
contest in only one party. 


GENERAL ELECTION 


For the general election we made the same 
offer to a slightly expanded list of contests 
and, as you would expect, a slightly con- 
tracted list of candidates. Specifically, 121 
candidates were offered free time. 96 accepted 
and were aired. In the general election, pre- 
pared questions were not sent to the candi- 
dates; thus giving them more latitude in 
their use of the five minutes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Playback received from candidates, politi- 
cal parties and the public in general, were 
all generally favorable. Lessons learned in the 
primary which caused revisions in the general 
election were minor, specifically, that the 
umbrella show in which the candidates 5- 
minute statements were presented, "Meet the 
Candidate,” was limited to a maximum of one 
hour in length and was most frequently held 
to one-half hour, most of which ran in prime 
time. Secondly, all candidates for a given 
elective office were grouped together. 

The political parties and the League of 
Women Voters were most helpful in encour- 
aging candidates to accept the offer and take 
advantage of the free time. The League was 
of continued assistance in participating with 
the station in a variety of fairness judg- 
ments, such as which candidates should air 
in which time period and which candidates 
in a race should air in what order. These de- 
tails were handled by lottery, with the sta- 
tion and the League jointly doing the draw- 
ing. The station, at no time during the pri- 
mary or the general election, became aware 
of anyone feeling that they were treated less 
than fairly. 

Indication is for the future that this pro- 
gram series was a needed public service and 
will be continued in future elections and 
probably extended to such events as off-time 
city elections in other cities covered by the 
station and possibly even as far as school 
board elections. This type of public service, 
although considerably more expensive in 
time, material and labor than other forms of 
public service, is well worth the cost. 

(c) At its Providence station, Poole Broad- 
casting has attempted to set up debate situa- 
tions so the public can actually see the polit- 
ical candidates in a face-to-face meeting, dis- 
cussing the issues of the campaign. In 1970, 
WPRI-TV, Providence, offered seven one-half 
hour time periods and one one-hour time pe- 
riod to candidates for debates, with the time 
and production facilities being offered free 
by the station as a public service. 

While this concept would appear to be an 
ideal format to best serve the public interest 
by providing the public with the best possi- 
ble information about its political candidates 
the concept is fraught with many problems, 
In many cases it is impossible to get political 
candidates to agree to join in a debate. Evi- 
dently, there are numerous reasons why po- 
litical candidates refuse to participate in de- 
bates and it is obvious that a television sta- 
tion is not in position of being able to do 
anything but cancel such a program when it 
finds itself without the full range of partici- 
pants. It may perhaps be that sometime in 
the future the live debate will become an ac- 
cepted vehicle by all political candidates and, 
if so, it is the opinion of Poole Broadcasting 
that this could well be the best possible man- 
ner in which to inform the public of the 
issues, 
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YOUTH—FULL PARTNERS IN A 
BETTER TOMORROW 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, a young 
man from Hesperia, Calif., wrote a mem- 
orable speech for an oratorical contest 
at the Optimist Club in which he was 
victorious. This fine young man, Scott 
Zalaha, is class president, editor of the 
school paper, a letterman in the major 
sports, and a member of the honor roll. 
I commend this speech to you not only as 
testimony to the fact that a majority of 
our youth are upstanding individuals, 
but for the perceptiveness and genuine 
intuitiveness that it displays. 

I have spoken with Scott and been 
moved by his sincere desire to see that 
the generations strive to work together 
for a better America. With individuals 
such as he aspiring to leadership in the 
ey our country shall have nothing 
to fear. 


The speech follows: 


YourH—FuLL PARTNERS IN A BETTER 
Tomorrow 


(By Scott Zalaha) 


The big question in my mind is, will there 
be a tomorrow for any partnerships? If the 
adults of today cannot or will not exercise 
their wisdom and influence over the youth 
as our forefathers have since the time of our 
inception—even since the time of Noah— 
I fear for the possibility of any future. The 
parents of today must start in the home to 
teach their children that there can be no 
partnerships without values and respon- 
sibility. 

I, like any normal young person, would 
like to consider myself a partner in this so- 
ciety; but until I have attained some wisdom 
and experience, I can only expect to be a 
junior partner. When I have attained the 
best education possible to me and I have put 
into practice some of the wisdom and ex- 
perience I have learned from my parents and 
other adults around me, I would like to 
think I have earned the right to be a full 
partner and then possibly a leader among 
men. 

I do not feel our tomorrow is very secure 
as long as the adults, school administrators, 
government officials and the leaders of our 
communities, not only allow what appears 
to be total destruction of our learning in- 
stitutions, moral standards and our system, 
but also seem to conform to the whims and 
desires of a small segment of the youth of 
today. In my opinion, the adults should set 
the examples for the youth to follow, instead 
of the adults following the fads and modes 
of that small segment of the youth of today. 
I find this is very true today and if this con- 
tinues, what will be the distinction between 
the adults and youth? 

In the years I have been in school, I've read 
and studied a limited amount of the history 
of our heritage—not only from history books 
but also from the basis of all heritages, the 
Bible. I have found our system based on 
parental guidance, respect for adults, teach- 
ers and law and order, very secure and satis- 
fying. My appeal to the adults of our great 
nation is, please, don’t let the youth become 
the senior partners but return to the role of 
advisor, example and even disciplinarian when 
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necessary, Our country and the world is con- 
stantly in a rotation of leadership. That is 
why it is absolutely necessary for the young 
people of today to plan for a better tomorrow, 
right now. It will soon be today’s young 
people the eyes of the world will be turning 
to for answers and help. This is why it is also 
necessary to work as full partners. It will help 
make the paths brighter and the burdens 
just a little lighter. The reward of this is 
a decent and valuable society. Even a greater 
reward is a promise for a future in which to 
form new partnerships with the youth of 
another tomorrow. 

One last thought which I have learned from 
a very dear, and I think wise, lady—my 
mother. At any time I begin to feel like a 
“know-it-all,” she sits me down and ex- 
plains to me that no matter how smart I 
become or how smart I think I am, she will 
always be wiser because she has lived some 
thirty years longer than I, 

I think that I speak for the majority of the 
youth when I say simply this to the adult. 
Don't forget you are wiser than your chil- 
dren, you are wiser than the boy or girl next 
door, wiser than that student considering 
taking that drug, and even the real smart 
ones who burn down beautiful towns, banks 
and destroy our campuses. Recently the 
largest bank in America, the Bank of America, 
ran an ad in newspapers across the nation, I 
would like to quote a statement from this 
ad entitled “Violence in America,” and I 
quote: “But all Americans, young and old, 
liberal and conservative, lose by violence.” 

All we ask is, please, preserve our todays 
so we can be assured the opportunity to join 
you in a better tomorrow. 

In I Timothy 4:12 it states, and I quote: 
“Let no man despise thy youth, but be 
thou an example.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR—INHUMANITY 
OF HANOI GOVERNMENT 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been furnished me by 
Gov. Maurice H. Thatcher—Canal 
Zone—and former Member of the House 
of Representatives, a timely, well-rea- 
soned, and just editorial appearing in 
the Star & Herald of Panama on the 
8th of December 1970 with respect to 
U.S. Prisoners of war held in Hanoi. The 
base, inhumane, and merciless treatment 
of our soldiers captured by the Vietcong 
armies in the Vietnam war is without 
parallel in civilized warfare. 

The Star & Herald, established in 1849, 
has had a long and distinguished career. 
It was originally published in English 
and Spanish then, during the French ef- 
fort to build the Panama Canal, was 
published in English, Spanish and 
French; and after the French quit the 
isthmus and the United States took over 
the building of the canal, it has been 
ever since published in English and 
Spanish. 

The indicated editorial is as follows: 

PRISONERS OF WAR 


In his exchange of letters with Ho Chi 
Minh, shortly before the North Vietnamese 
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leader's death, President Nixon remarked on 
how difficult it is “to communicate mean- 
ingfully across the gulf of four years of war.” 
Nothing proves the point more tragically 
than the inability of anyone to convey to the 
leadership in Hanoi the depth of the concern 
of people all over the world—and first of all 
in the United States—about the fate of pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnamese hands. 

This is a distinct issue that could easily be 
separated from the admittedly complex prob- 
lems of military and political settlement of 
the war. The way to resolve it is plain and 
immediately at hand in President Nixon's 
call for an unconditional exchange of all 
prisoners on both sides. The numbers in- 
volved—some 35,000 North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong held in the South, against some 
6,000 Allied prisoners of war in communist 
hands—would even work to the advantage 
of Hanoi, 

Yet North Vietnam has refused to yield an 
inch in this matter—even to the extent of 
refusing to publish an official list of the 
names of the men it holds and those it knows 
to be dead. This cruelty to the families of 
the prisoners is as pointless as it is heartless. 
Hanoi has likewise refused to abide by the 
Geneva conventions, to which it is a signa- 
tory, calling for inspection of prison camps— 
inspections that are made regularly by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
at camps in South Vietnam. And it has flatly 
rejected repeated appeals for mutual repa- 
triations. 

If Hanoi simply does not care what people 
think about their handling of the prisoner 
issue, there is good reason to suppose they 
are not so unconcerned about their reputa- 
tion in other quarters. Now adoption of a 
resolution in the United Nations calling for 
compliance with the Geneva convention con- 
cerning POWs has served warning that their 
stubbornness and callousness is costing them 
support and respect in many countries. 

So far, however, there is still no evidence 
that either humanitarian concern or dip- 
lomatic disadvantage is likely to move Hanoi. 
The question remains: Why? The answer 
would seem to be that the North Vietnamese 
leaders think they can use American concern 
over the prisoners to blackmail the United 
States into ending the war on Hanoi’s terms. 
If this is the case, then Hanoi better heed 
the United States’ warning that efforts to 
use the prisoner of war issue in this way are 
“totally unacceptable”. 
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FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, 
NOVEMBER 1970 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
release highlighting the November 1970 
civilian personnel report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures: 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER 
1970 

Total civilian employment in the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial Branches of 
the Federal Government in the month of 
November was 2,880,346 as compared with 
2,875,602 in the preceding month of October. 
This was a net increase of 4,744. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch in the month of November totaled 
2,843,411. This was a net increase of 4,747 
as compared with employment reported in 
the preceding month of October. Employ- 
ment by months in fiscal 1971, which began 
July 1, 1970, follows: 


Executive 
branch 


Month Increase Decrease 


July 1970 
August.___. 
September. 
October____ 
November 


1, 942, 517 


Total employment in civilian agencies of 
the Executive Branch for the month of 
November was 1,681,353, an increase of 7,862 
as compared with the October total of 
1,673,491. Total civilian employment in the 
military agencies in November was 1,162,058, 
a decrease of 3,115 as compared with 1,165,- 
173 in October, 


FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
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The civilian agency of the Executive Branch 
reporting the largest increase during Novem- 
ber was Post Office with 7,701 due to sea- 
sonal employment. Commerce Department 
reported the largest decrease with 1,309 due 
to the completion of a special census. 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Army with 3,339 and the Navy 
with 888. The largest increase was reported 
by the Air Force with 1,458. 

Total Executive Branch employment in- 
side the United States in November was 
2,629,934, an increase of 5,586 as compared 
with October. Total employment outside the 
United States In November was 213,477, a 
decrease of 839 as compared with October. 

The total of 2,843,411 civilian employees of 
the Executive Branch reported for the month 
of November 190 includes 2,527,176 full time 
employees in permanent positions. This rep- 
resents an increase of 800 in such employ- 
ment from the preceding month of October. 
(See Table 2 of accompanying report.) 

The Executive Branch employment total 
of 2,843,411 includes some foreign nationals 
employed abroad, but in addition there were 
101,916 foreign nationals working for U.S. 
agencies overseas during November who were 
not counted in the usual personnel reports. 
The number in October was 102,037. 

LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES 

Employment in the Legislative Branch in 
the month of November totaled 29,959, a de- 
crease of 53 as compared with the preceding 
month of October, Employment in the Judi- 
cial Branch in the month of November totaled 
6,976, an increase of 50 as compared with 
October. 

DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 

The total of 2,880, 346 reported by the Com- 
mittee for October includes 18,629 disadvan- 
taged persons employed under federal op- 
portunity programs, an increase of 1,121 over 
the preceding month of October. (See Table 
4 of the accompanying report.) 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I include a 
tabulation, excerpted from the Joint 
Committee report, on personnel em- 
ployed full-time in permanent positions 
by executive branch agencies during No- 
vember 1970, showing comparisons with 
June 1969 and the budget estimates for 
June 1971: 


Major agencies 


Estimated 


November 
1970 


Major agencies 


Agriculture 
Commerce 
Detense: 


Health, Education, and Welfare.. 
Housing and Urban Development. 
Interior 


Agency for International Development 
Transportation 


Genera! Services Administration 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
Panama Canal 

Selective Service Syste 

Small Business Administration. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
U.S.Information Agency 
Veterans’ Administration 

All other agencies 
Contingencies 


1 Source: As projected in 1971 budget document; figures rounded to nearest hundred, 
lL 


ERNEST PETINAUD 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one rarely 


enters the House Restaurant without 
being warmly greeted by Ernest Peti- 


naud, maitre d’ of the House Restaurant 
and friend to all in Congress. 

Yesterday was his 66th birthday and 
now is the perfect opportunity to express 
thanks to Ernest for 34 years of superb 
service and the touch of elegance he has 
contributed to the House. He has, over 
these years, made life more enjoyable, 
not only for thousands of Members of 
Congress, but also many friends and 


National Aeronautics and Space A 


Estimated 
November 
970 


dministratio 


2, 527, 176 


visitors to the Capitol. He performs his 
duties with dignity and charm, con- 
stantly striving to maintain perfection. 
More valuable than his amazing ability 
to graciously host the dining room is his 
friendship which he so generously offers 
to many legislators. Often, it is a sooth- 
ing word from Ernest that can calm or 
cheer a weary Congressman. 

It has been my personal pleasure to 
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have known Ernest for 18 years. These 
have been 18 years in which nothing but 
consideration has been shown to me. I 
owe many happy moments to Ernest and 
I know that all in the House join with 
me in wishing Ernest Petinaud a very 
happy birthday. 


CONGRESSIONAL RULES MUST BE 
CHANGED 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
92d Congress has opened amid great and 
understandable concern about the need 
for the reform of a number of rules and 
practices governing the conduct of the 
Nation’s legislative machinery. Already 
both parties have agreed to revise their 
rules so that seniority will not be the sole 
criterion for determining committee 
chairmen. 


As one who supported this change I 
noted with great interest an editorial 
which appeared in the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, Jackson, Mich., on Tuesday, 
January 19, 1971, entitled, “Congres- 
sional Rules Must be Changed” and I 
take the occasion on the first day of the 
new Congress to commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues so that these 
views may have the broader circulation 
that they deserve: 


CONGRESSIONAL RULES MusT BE CHANGED 


Reformation of Congress with a view to 
ending or modifying the seniority system 
and to make it more responsive to the will 
of the people and the needs of the times 
now is getting more than usual attention. 

This is natural as the time is drawing near 
for the 92nd Congress to organize itself and 
go into its first session. This point is where 
the interest in revamping Congress reaches 
its peak and where action, if any, logically 
will be taken. 

The subject is not new. Demands for re- 
form, and particularly for junking the 
seniority system of electing committee chair- 
men and limiting the filibuster in the Sen- 
ate have been recorded in history. The most 
noteworthy of these was a revolt against the 
unlimited power of the speaker of the House. 
Republican Speaker Joseph G. Cannon had 
so abused his power to control legislation 
and to name committee chairmen that a 
coalition of Democrats and liberal Republi- 
cans changed the rules in 1910. 

The anti-Cannon revolt was a demonstra- 
tion of the inherent strength of the system 
in that it showed a rebellion against a con- 
centration of power in one man is possible. 

A new rebellion may be in the works be- 
cause many members of Congress feel that 
the seniority system makes the Congress a 
body not truly representative of the people 
who elect its members. The target is not one 
man, as in the case of the anti-Cannon move, 
but the seniority system, itself, and a few 
committee chairmen who seem to be abusing 
their individual powers. 

The situation is unusual this year in that 
both parties have made studies of the 
seniority system and their committees will 
make recommendations to the party caucuses 
which will meet prior to the convening of 
Congress Jan. 21 and will take up the sug- 
gested reforms. 
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The study groups of both parties suggest 
that committee chairmen be selected by the 
caucuses and not necessarily on the basis of 
seniority. (In the case of the Republicans, 
the elections would be for “ranking member” 
of each committee inasmuch as the chair- 
manships automatically are held by the 
Democrats who control both houses of 
Congress.) 

Thus the burden of making significant 
changes in the seniority system and getting 
rid of chairmen who have abused their posi- 
tion falls on the Democrats in Congress. 

The changes will be resisted by powerful 
figures in both parties who see reform as a 
threat to their ability to influence Congress. 

The rebels, if they may be called that, have 
a great deal going for them. They can point 
to horrible examples of committee chairmen 
who are not effective, who are senile, or are 
just plain arbitrary. Moreover, the public is 
more aware than ever of the weaknesses in 
the system. 

The people, for example, are conscious of 
the domination of congressional commit- 
tees in the House by representatives from 
rural districts, many of them in the South. 

It is ironic, for example, that in this period 
when the plight of the cities is a matter of 
national concern, only six House chairman- 
ships are held by representatives from urban 
districts, as compared with four from sub- 
urban areas and 11 from rural districts. 

In the Senate, 10 of the 16 major chairman- 
ships are held by southerners. Four come 
from the West, none from the Midwest and 
only two from the East. 

This imbalance in the leadership of the 
Congress is due directly to the seniority sys- 
tem under which power naturally gravitates 
to members from “safe” districts, largely 
from one-party states. 

The South may have lost the Civil War but 
it eventually won the Congress. 

States which give life and meaning to 
popular government by the competition in- 
herent in a strong two-party system pay a 
penalty for doing so by losing the right to a 
proper voice on congressional committees. 

The need for reform becomes all the more 
acute in periods of stress and turmoil such as 
the United States is experiencing today. 

The recipe for unrest, or even revolution, 
begins with a government which is unre- 
sponsive to the wants and needs of the 
people. 

This is a time in which the cities, with 
their masses of people and pressing prob- 
lems, and the new phenomenon which is 
Suburbia, with its growing pains, need to 
have a proper voice in the affairs of the Con- 
gress. At the very least, they need representa- 
tion in positions of power in proportion to 
the numbers of people they serve. To put it 
another way, the “one man, one vote” prin- 
ciple is taking its worst beating in the orga- 
nization of the United States Congress. 

A few encouraging signs appear as parties 
approach the showdown on the seniority sys- 
tem. Liberal Democrats, including Michigan's 
Rep. John Conyers Jr. of Detroit, are speak- 
ing out boldly against what they call the 
“southern dictators.” They are gaining at- 
tention by focusing their efforts on removal 
of three committee chairmen who are par- 
ticularly bad examples of the system. They 
also are fighting to remove seniority rights 
from Mississippi representatives who did not 
run as regular Democrats but who expect to 
enjoy all the privileges of membership in 
the majority party. 

This approach may be effective because it 
hits the system in its weakest points and 
dramatizes for the people the inequities 
which have endured through the years sim- 
ply because the Congress did not choose to 
do what it must if it is to function properly 
and keep the respect of the people. 
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A $25 TAX DEDUCTION FOR BLOOD 
DONATIONS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing my bill to give a $25 tax 
deduction for blood donations. The bill 
is designed to provide the public with an 
added incentive to donate blood to non- 
profit blood collecting organizations. I 
am pleased that 22 of my colleagues are 
cosponsoring the bill. 

This winter the American Red Cross 
has experienced the greatest shortage of 
whole blood in its 22 year history of 
blood collection. One of the consequences 
of the shortage of voluntary donors is 
the proliferation of commercial blood 
banks providing on-the-spot cash to 
their suppliers. The money has attracted 
persons who do not meet minimal health 
standards, many being dope addicts and 
derelicts. Today the chances of contract- 
ing hepatitis from a transfusion of com- 
mercial blood is 10 times that of donated 
blood. 

Blood has become a form of medicine, 
that is particularly important to the 
most sick patients in our hospitals. But 
patients in need of blood transfusions 
now face two dangers: the inavailability 
of blood and the infusion into hospital 
blood banks of hepatitis-contaminated 
blood. 

My bill would improve both the quan- 
tity and quality of blood available to pa- 
tients. Presently only 3 percent of the 
public donates blood through nonprofit 
organizations such as the Red Cross. If 
we can just increase this by 1 percent, 
the blood shortage problem will be 
eliminated. I believe that my bill, pro- 
viding up to $125 in deductions for an 
individual per year, for a maximum of 5 
pints of blood would provide the neces- 
sary incentive to add the needed number 
of donors to the rolls. Most important, 
the incentive is directed at the blue and 
white collar workers who can benefit 
from a tax deduction at the end of the 
year and not to the derelict attracted to 
the commercial blood banks for a quick 
buck. 

While most people view donating blood 
as a “charitable contribution” the In- 
ternal Revenue Service recognizes blood 
donations as a “service,” which is not 
deductible, rather than “property” which 
is. While someone can take a tax deduc- 
tion for a $25 monetary contribution to 
the American Red Cross—perhaps the 
money he gained from selling his blood 
to a commercial blood bank—he cannot 
take a deduction for the pint of blood he 
gives to the American Red Cross. But I 
ask my colleagues, what greater personal 
property could a person give than his 
blood to save the life of another. For 
someone who is dying, a pint of blood is 
much more important than $25 in cash 
donated to the American Red Cross. 

The purpose of the charitable deduc- 
tion provision in our tax code is to en- 
courage contributions to nonprofit or- 
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ganizations serving the public’s interest. 
Certainly donating blood contributes to 
the public welfare and is a practice that 
needs to be encouraged. There is no ade- 
quate synthetic substitute for blood. In 
addition to the transfusion of whole 
blood, a single pint of blood can be 
broken down so as to provide red cells 
for anemia or post surgery, white cells 
for leukemia victims, platelats for pur- 
pora sufferers, factor VII for hemophili- 
acs and plasma for burns and accident 
victims. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this legisla- 
tion to my colleagues, and I hope the 
Departments of HEW and Treasury will 
give this favorable consideration. At this 
time I would like to insert for printing 
in the Recorp a copy of the bill and a 
list of its cosponsors: 

HR. — 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that blood donations 
shall be considered as charitable contribu- 
tions deductible from gross income 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deduction for charitable, 
etc., contributions and gifts) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (i) and (j) as sub- 
sections (j) and (k), respectively, and by 
inserting after subsection (h) the following 
new subsection: 

“(i1) BLOOD Donations.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section, a donation by an individual of his 
own blood to an organization described in 
subsection (c) shall be considered to be a 
‘charitable contribution’ of such individual 
in an amount equal to $25 for each pint 
donated. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The aggregate amount 
of any individual's charitable contributions 
described in paragraph (1) which may be 
taken into account in determining the de- 
duction allowed a taxpayer under this sec- 
tion for any taxable year shall not exceed 
$125.” 

Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to the definition of 
adjusted gross income in the case of an 
individual) is amended by adding after para- 
graph (9) the following new paragraph: 

“(10) the deduction allowed by section 
170, to the extent attributable to charitable 
contributions of the type described in sub- 
section (i) thereof.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to blood donated 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, 


List oF COSPONSORS 


Les Aspin, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Frank J. Brasco, Democrat, of New York. 

Jorge L. Cérdova, Republican, of Puerto 
Rico. 

Shirley Chisholm, Democrat, of New York. 

Don Edwards, Democrat, of California. 

Hamilton Fish, Jr., Republican, of New 
York. 

Seymour Halpern, 
York. 

Julia B. Hansen, Democrat, of Washington. 

Michael Harrington, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry Helstoski, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

William L. Hungate, Democrat, of Missouri. 

Edward I. Koch, Democrat, of New York. 

Norman F, Lent, Republican, of New York. 

Abner J. Mikva, Democrat, of Illinois. 

James D. O'Hara, Democrat, of Michigan. 

Claude Pepper, Democrat, of Florida. 


Republican, of New 
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Otis G. Pike, Democrat, of New York. 

Charles B. Rangel, Democrat, of New York. 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat, of New 
York. 

James H. Scheuer, Democrat, of New York. 

B. F. Sisk, Democrat, of California. 

Jim Wright, Democrat, of Texas. 


LEGISLATION TO END INDISCRIMI- 
NATE OCEAN DUMPING 


HON. CHARLES W. SANDMAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
together fitting, on this opening day of 
a new session of Congress, that we issue 
a loud and clear call to and on behalf of 
our countrymen to clean up and strive 
to protect forever our precious environ- 
ment. 

The wide variety of environmental 
bills introduced today by Members of 
the House indicates the growing national 
concern about pollution in all forms and 
is evidence of the determination of this 
body to meet this decade’s most pressing 
problem. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
increasing use of the oceans, gulf, Great 
Lakes, and other waters as the recepta- 
cle for chemicals, sewage, and garbage 
wastes along with other forms of pollu- 
tion. 

More than 70 percent of the earth’s 
surface is covered by the oceans, using 
the term generally to include all major 
bodies of water. This vast area of water— 
some 140 million square miles—is criti- 
cal in maintaining the world’s environ- 
mental balance. The oceans affect our 
climate, the oxygen-carbon dioxide con- 
tent of the atmosphere and they are of 
immense economic value to us as a 
source of minerals and food. 

Pollutants are carried to the oceans 
through our waterways by vessels of all 
descriptions. They arrive by way of com- 
plex networks of pipelines. They are car- 
ried in the air only to filter or be washed 
down into the sea. And agricultural pol- 
lutants such as pesticides, animal wastes, 
and fertilizers also eventually reach the 
oceans, 

There is accidental spillage of oil, 
sewage from vessels, and other forms of 
ocean pollution. However, the form of 
pollution that concerns us most is pre- 
meditated ocean dumping by industry 
and municipalities. 

SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

According to the President’s Council 
on Environmental Quality, about 48 mil- 
lion tons of wastes were dumped at sea 
in 1968. These wastes included dredge 
spoils, industrial wastes, sewage sludge, 
construction and demolition debris, solid 
waste, explosives, chemical munitions, 
radioactive, and miscellaneous materials. 

There are now at least 250 known offi- 
cial and unofficial disposal sites off U.S. 
coasts. Inforced sources say that number 
may well have doubled since most recent 
inventories. Half of the ocean dumping 
grounds are located off the Atlantic 
coast while the other half is divided al- 
most evenly between the gulf and Pa- 
cific coasts. 
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That there is a clear trend toward in- 
creased use of the oceans as dumping 
grounds is undeniable. The volume of 
ocean dumpings is increasing rapidly. 
And this trend will undoubtedly acceler- 
ate as existing land-based disposal facili- 
ties and sites become more scarce and 
overburdened. 

THE OBVIOUS DANGERS 


I do not presume to be an authority 
on marine biology, though I am an avid 
student of this science. However, I do 
know that ocean pollution has already 
severely damaged the environment and 
will continue to do so at an increasing 
rate unless it is controlled now and 
eventually eliminated. 

Pollution has already closed nearly 
one-fourth of the Nation’s commercial 
shellfish beds; coastal swimming and 
other forms of recreation are already 
threatened—banned in some areas; 
thousands of square miles of ocean have 
been reduced to lifelessness by pollu- 
tion and sport and commercial fishing 
is threatened. 

There is no question that ocean dump- 
ing contributes to this serious problem 
and there is no question that something 
must be done now to stop it. 

ALTERNATIVES TO OCEAN DUMPING 


Naturally, to eliminate ocean dumping, 
there must be an alternative means and 
alternative places where waste materials 
can be disposed. And there are. 

The mere fact that at present, less 
than 1 percent of our wastes are dis- 
posed of in the oceans, is proof that there 
are reasonable alternatives. 

Let us face the truth. In this time of 
increasing consciousness by all Ameri- 
cans on the condition and appearance of 
our environment, the single main appeal 
of ocean dumping is that the United 
States currently has no jurisdiction to 
control it beyond the 3-mile limit. Those 
who advocate ocean dumping, for the 
most part, are those who would continue 
to sweep dirt under their carpet instead 
of applying their misguided ingenuity to 
use existing means of disposing of their 
wastes properly. 

THE JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEM 


Current regulatory activities and au- 
thorities are not sufficient to control 
ocean dumping. Though there are some 
controls over dumping within the 3-mile 
territorial sea, the most serious problem 
area is outside the jurisdictional limits 
of the States where there are no effective 
restraints or controls. 

A number of bills on ocean dumping 
have been before the Members of the 
House. To my knowledge, none of them 
have offered an effective solution to the 
jurisdictional problem. Thus, no ocean 
dumping bill has been reported from 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

The administration is on record as 
being opposed to ocean dumping as a 
long-range solution to the Nation’s dis- 
posal problems. I am encouraged by re- 
ports that the President may support 
legislation aimed at curbing and even- 
tually eliminating ocean pollution. 

OCEAN DUMPING LEGISLATION 

I am pleased to submit legislation to- 

day to control ocean dumping. This bill 
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comes to grips with the jurisdictional 
problem without tampering with the dis- 
tance of the limits of our jurisdictional 
boundaries. 

My measure establishes controls where 
we now have jurisdiction: Specifically at 
the loading docks and ports. To load any 
vessel with waste material intended for 
ocean dumping—a permit must first be 
obtained from the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, which 
shall be charged with the responsibility 
of determining that each application for 
a permit considers the ecology of the 
marine environment. 

This legislation also authorizes the 
Administrator to prohibit the loading, 
transporting or dumping of specific ma- 
terials deemed damaging to the marine 
environment and it also empowers the 
Administrator to designate safe sites. 

My legislation directs the Coast Guard 
to conduct surveillance and other en- 
forcement activities and the bill provides 
stiff penalties for any violations. The text 
of my bill follows: 

HR. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
owner or master of a vessel may load, or per- 
mit the loading of, any waste on such vessel 
while such vessel is in any port of the United 
States, if such waste is to be discharged in 
ocean waters, unless such owner or master 
first— 

(1) obtains a permit from the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(hereafter referred to in this Act as the “Ad- 
ministrator’) which authorizes the loading 
of such waste; and 

(2) notifies the Coast Guard of such load- 
ing as prescribed in Section 3. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Administrator shall issue 
to any owner or master of a vessel a permit 
authorizing the loading of waste on such 
vessel if the Administrator finds that the 
discharge of such waste in any ocean waters 
will not damage the ecology of the marine 
environment. In making any such finding, 
the Administrator shall consider the effect 
of such discharge on human health and wel- 
fare (including possible adverse effects on 
economic, recreational and aesthetic values) 
and on the marine ecosystem, taking into 
account the proposed location of such dis- 
charge and the concentration and volume of 
the waste to be discharged. 

(b) In no event shall any permit be issued 
for the discharge of any waste whatever be- 
tween the continental shelf and the coast 
of the United States. 

(c) The Administrator shall have the au- 
thority to ban the loading, transporting and 
damaging to the marine environment or to 
human health and welfare. 

(d) The Administrator shall have the au- 
thority to designate ocean dumping sites. 

(e) Each permit issued under subsection 
(a) shall specify— 

(1) the amount and type of waste au- 
thorized to be loaded and discharged; 

(2) the exact coordinates of the location 
at which such discharge is permitted and a 
statement of the route to that location; 

(3) such provisions as the Administrator 
deems necessary to insure that such waste 
will be transported to the discharge site 
without accidental spillage or leakage; and 

(4) such other provisions as the Admin- 
istrator deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any owner or master of a ves- 
sel who is issued a permit under section 2 
must notify the Coast Guard and the Army 
Corps of Engineers of the exact location 
where the waste covered by such permit is 
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to be discharged. Such notification must be 
given to the Coast Guard and the Army 
Corps of Engineers in such manner as the 
Administrator of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating shall prescribe 
and not later than four hours before the de- 
parture of the vessel. 

(b) The Administrator of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
conduct surveillance and other appropriate 
enforcement activity to prevent violations of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any owner or master of a ves- 
sel who violates the first section of this Act 
or who violates any provision of a permit 
issued under section 2 of this Act shall be 
liable to a civil penalty of not more than 
$50,000 for the first violation, and not more 
than $100,000 for each subsequent violation. 
No penalty shall be assessed until the person 
charged shall have been given notice and an 
opportunity for a public hearing on such 
charge. Upon failure of an offending party to 
pay the penalty, the Administrator may re- 
quest the Attorney General to commence an 
action in the appropriate district court of 
the United States for such relief as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) A vessel, other than a vessel owned or 
bargeboat chartered by the United States, 
or other property used in a violation shall be 
liable in rem for any civil penalty assessed 
under this section and may be proceeded 
against in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 5. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “discharge” means to place, 
release, Gischarge, or by any means whatso- 
ever to dispose, of waste in ocean waters. 

(2) The term “master” includes any person 
acting in the capacity of a master. 

(3) The term “ocean waters” means any 
estuarine area, coastal waters, Great Lakes, 
territorial waters, and the high seas adjacent 
to the territorial waters. 

(4) The term “owner” includes any private 
individual or corporate owner and any public 
owner, whether a department, agency, or 
instrumentality of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof, of an interstate governmen- 
tal entity, or of the Federal Government. 

(5) The term “United States” means the 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, and Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

(6) The term “vessel” includes any vessel 
scow, or boat, whether or not documented 
under the laws of the United States, capable 
of being used to transport waste in ocean 
waters. 

(7) The term “waste” means matter of 
any kind or description, including, but not 
limited to, dredge spoil, spoil waste, garbage. 
sewage sludge, munitions, chemical, biologi- 
cal and radiological warfare agents, radio- 
active materials, wrecked or discarded equip- 
ment, rock, sand, cellar dirt, and industrial 
wastes. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon final passage as provided by law. 

Sec. 7. On and after the effective date of 
this Act, any license, permit, or authoriza- 
tion issued by any officer or employee of the 
United States under the authority of any 
other provision of law shall be terminated 
and be of no effect whatsoever to the extent 
that such license, permit, or authorization 
authorizes any activity to which this Act 
applies. 


I am inviting all Members of the House 
to join me in sponsoring this legislation. 

I am also calling upon the Governors, 
the attorneys general, and the legisla- 
tures of al of the States bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and all tributaries lead- 
ing thereto to enact this legislation ad- 
justed to their jurisdiction as a matter 
of State law so that there will be a heavy 
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surveilance over the loading, transport- 
ing, and dumping of any kind of polluting 
material that may pollute the rivers, 
bays, and harbors of the United States 
and all of the waters surrounding the 
Nation. 


JOB MATCHING BY COMPUTERS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the increasing numbers of job 
seekers and job opportunities in our Na- 
tion pose the complex task of efficiently 
matching applicants and jobs. 

The U.S. Department of Labor’s Man- 
power Administration has developed four 
computerized job matching systems 
which are in operation in several cities. 
These programs, however, are still de- 
velopmental with many unsolved prob- 
lems. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am including the following article from 
the November 1970 issue of Manpower. 
It comprehensively discusses the state of 
this art as well as future plans for job 
matching by computer: 

COMPUTER JOB MATCHING How AND How WELL 
(By George P. Huber and Joseph C. Ullman) 

The 1970 Manpower Report of the Presi- 
dent notes that improved labor market in- 
formation, by facilitating faster and better 
matches between jobs and workers, can re- 
duce unemployment. The implications of the 
continuing efforts of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Manpower Administration to mod- 
ernize job placement through the use of 
automatic data processing techniques, how- 
ever, go far beyond unemployment statistics. 
Computerized job matching, whatever final 
form it takes will have a substantial impact 
on employers and jobseekers—particularly 
the disadvantaged—as well as on the opera- 
tions of the various State employment 
services. 

To develop a national computer-aided job- 
matching network, the Manpower Adminis- 
tration undertook two major tasks. The first 
was the rapid and widespread deployment of 
& system of job banks. Job banks are not very 
sophisticated technologically, which made 
them particularly attractive as a means for 
making a start on job-matching systems. 

BALTIMORE STARTS JOB BANK 


The second task was to develop and imple- 
ment several types of fully computerized 
matching systems so actual operating experi- 
ence would be available to help determine 
the nature of the eventual nationwide sys- 
tem. Since the fully computerized system 
will be very sophisticated, and quite expen- 
Sive, this task was envisioned as more long- 
range in nature. 

The job bank concept was developed by 
the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security early in 1968, and the Baltimore Job 
Bank became operational in May of that 
year. The Job bank does not use the com- 
puter to match people with jobs or training 
slots. Rather, it uses the computer to record 
and store brief descriptions of all job open- 
ings known to the employment service in the 
area. 

Each evening filled jobs are deleted, new 
openings received are added, and the updated 
list is printed out in the form of a job 
bank book, copied, and distributed early the 
following morning to all counselors and 
Placement interviewers in the employment 
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service and cooperating community agencies. 
To avoid referring more applicants for a job 
than are desired by the employer and to keep 
from sending applicants to recently filled 
jobs, a central telephone order control unit 
is included in the job bank system. 

As developed in Maryland, the job bank 
involved a farily drastic reorganization of 
employment service placement operations. 
Previously, placement interviewers both re- 
ceived and filled orders and usually special- 
ized in particular occupations or industries. 
Now, almost all job orders are taken by a 
central unit whose members do not specialize 
in any way or make referrals. Referrals are 
made by placement interviewers who also do 
not specialize and who do not take job orders. 
Further, the Maryland Employment Service 
did not prevously share job openings with 
other employment-oriented nonprofit com- 
munity agencies. Now, all employment serv- 
ice job orders are made available to these 
agencies by means of the job bank book. 


MANY VARIATIONS PROPOSED 


A third change in employment service 
organization usually associated with imple- 
mentation of a job bank is the stationing of 
more placement interviewers in disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. Outstationing of inter- 
viewers is much more feasible now because 
the job bank book gives them up-to-date 
data on all jobs listed in the system, some- 
thing that was not possible before. 

Several advantages are claimed for the 
Baltimore Job Bank. Some of these, such 
as the potential for better management con- 
trol associated with automatic data process- 
ing systems are inarguable. Others, such as 
an increase in job orders and in placement of 
disdavantaged persons, definitely occurred 


in Baltimore, but may or may not be at- 
tributable primarily to the job bank. De- 
tailed before-and-after studies are being con- 
ducted in all cities where there are or will be 
job banks to determine whether their results 


are similar to Baltimore's. 

The Labor Department plans to install 
job banks in 76 of the Nation's largest cities 
by December 31, 1970, and as of September 1 
of this year 46 were operating. 

In negotiating with the Department of 
Labor over the specific form for their job 
banks, the individual State employment 
security agencies have proposed many varia- 
tions on the Baltimore model. Some of these 
variations are mechanical—for example, 
publishing job orders on mircofilm and using 
viewers rather than printing the orders in 
book form. Others are organizational—such 
as retaining some specialization of place- 
ment interviewers, rather than using the 
every-man-a-generalist approach taken in 
Baltimore. 

Generally, the Labor Department has 
encouraged local variations, although three 
corditions have been required in the earlier 
group of job banks. First, order taking and 
placement interviewing cannot be done by 
the same individual. The purpose of this 
caveat is to prevent “pocketing” by the in- 
terviwers, that is, keeping a personal in- 
ventory of openings. 

Second, all job banks must provide for 
participation of community agencies. This 
coordinates community efforts to develop 
jobs for the disadvantaged and relieves em- 
ployers of making mutliple contacts with 
agencies serving the same applicant popula- 
tion. 

Third, each State agency must create a 
manpower-data processing systems team in 
connection with its job bank. This is to as- 
sure that each agency will acquire the staff 
needed for subsequent development and im- 
plementation of a fully computerized match- 
ing system. 

In the initial stage, all of the present 
job banks were urban and local in scope. 
However, some subsequently have expanded 
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geographically, and others have plans for 
expansion. The Baltimore Job Bank now in- 
cludes Westminster, Annapolis, Bel Air, and 
Elkton, extending to the Pennsylvania and 
Delaware borders. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island are implementing statewide job banks, 
as will several other States. 
INTERSTATE LISTINGS USED 


In addition, despite the traditional in- 
sularity of State employment security 
agencies, several interstate job banks are 
already established, The Washington, D.C. 
Job Bank includes local offices of the Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and District of Columbia 
agencies, and the St. Louis Job Bank includes 
Missouri and Illinois offices, which are in 
different Manpower Administration regions 
as well as in different States. 

It is probable that the computers of most 
job banks eventually will be able to com- 
municate with each other, although the 
mode of communication has not yet been 
determined. In professional, technical, and 
managerial occupations at least, in which 
the job market is national, it would be de- 
sirable to provide quick exposure of openings 
throughout a large geographic area without 
significant delay for search within the local 
area. In all occupations and cities, it would 
on occasion be desirable to obtain prompt 
information about jobs outside the area. 
Much experimentation needs to be done to 
exploit the full potential internarea dissemi- 
nation of job bank openings. 

Job banks do not make full use of the capa- 
bilities of the modern computer. One key 
capability not exploited is the computer's 
ability to process information at tremendous 
speed and consequently to consider many 
more possible matches than an interviewer 
can in a manual or job bank system. Fully 
computerized systems enable the interviewer 
rapidly and reliably to retrieve all job orders 
or applications which possess any desired 
combination of characteristics. 


FOUR SYSTEMS BEING TESTED 


If an interviewer in a large city had only 
a job bank at his disposal, it would be im- 
practical for him to identify, for example, all 
of the $2.00-per-hour night-shift job open- 
ings not requiring a high school education 
and located within a certain area, because 
he would manually have to page through 
a thick book. With fully computerized sys- 
tem, such customized searches of the entire 
order or applicant file can be conducted in 
milliseconds. 

The Manpower Administration has under- 
way or in the development stage four fully 
computerized experimental matching sys- 
tems. Each is in a different State, and each 
is technologically and operationally differ- 
ent from the others. Before describing the 
various systems, it would be useful to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the significant tech- 
nological and operational alternatives being 
examined. 

In the conventional manual employment 
service operation, both workers and jobs are 
classified by occupation with the six- or 
nine-digit numerical codes contained in the 
Department of Labor’s Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (DOT). Such a classification 
has been necessary in a manual operation, 
and to lesser degree in job bank system, 
for interviewers to retrieve applications and 
job orders efficiently. The disadvantage of 
classification is that information is lost be- 
cause no two workers or jobs are identical, 
even though they might be identically 
classified. 

Because computers can rapidly conduct 
searches for alternatives with unique com- 
binations of characteristi¢s, it is possible 
simply to describe workers and jobs with ap- 
propriate words (called descriptors), and to 
have the computer identify those worker- 
job pairs in which the worker descriptors 
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match the descriptors of the job. This ap- 
proach avoids classification and its associ- 
ated information loss, 

The above argument suggests that de- 
scriptor systems are to be preferred to classi- 
fication systems. However, this is not neces- 
Sarily the case. Classification systems require 
less computer storage and processing time 
and facilitate the retrieval and reporting of 
Management and labor mrket information. 

The choice facing the Manpower Admin- 
istration is much more complex than the 
simple decision to use a classification or a 
descriptor approach. There are many possi- 
ble classification approaches and a variety 
of descriptor vocabularies, as well as numer- 
ous possible combinations of the two sys- 
tems. Further, there are various methods 
of measuring how well worker and job are 
matched, whatever basic approach is used, 
The problem of choosing among the various 
possibilities is complicated by the fact that 
the employment service must serve workers 
and jobs covering the entire occupational 
spectrum. 

Another difference among matching sys- 
tems is the time it takes for the employ- 
ment service to respond to the initial con- 
tact by a worker or employer. In the manual 
operation, response time usually is a matter 
of minutes, although the search conducted 
by the interviewer going through his part 
of the local office orders is not as wide- 
ranging as that done by a computer with 
access to all orders in a State. Thus, in the 
manual operation, clients receive essentially 
“real-time” service, although often it is only 
one-time service because repeated searches 
are not conducted automatically. 

Through so-called “batch processing,” a 
computerized matching system can compare 
applicants and openings every night, after 
newly received applications and job orders 
have been added, and print out the results 
the next morning for use by the interviewers. 
This technique broadens the search over that 
of the manual approach, and assures re- 
peated, continuous service. However, batch 
processing means delayed service, which may 
be relatively unimportant to some workers 
or employers but a serious matter to others. 

An alternative approach would be to give 
order takers and placement interviewers 
direct access to the computer, and permit 
them to enter applications and job orders 
in the system immediately and to conduct 
immediate searches. This “on-line” process- 
ing approach requires a great many com- 
munications terminals, and operating costs 
in a medium-sized State easily could be 
$500,000 a year more than a manual system 
and, in terms of hardware, perhaps double 
the cost of a batch-processing system. In 
addition, there are difficulties in maintain- 
ing the files of such a system. 

Again, the alternatives facing the Man- 
power Administration are much more com- 
plex than the simple choice between batch 
and on-line processing. There are many pos- 
sible approaches to both types of processing 
as well as combinations of the two. And it 
is unlikely that any one approach will be 
best in every area because, to some extent, 
the choice is a function of population, in- 
dustrial structure, and other variable fac- 
tors. 

TEST SYSTEMS DESCRIBED 

The technological and operational ques- 
tions discussed above only illustrate the 
many problems to be considered in design- 
ing a national computer-aided job-matching 
network. An exhaustive analysis of the many 
issues and alternatives is beyond the scope 
of this article. However, other relatively im- 
portant issues include: (1) Weighing the 
relative importance of the various stipulated 
requirements of employers or applicants; (2) 
disseminating information in a more direct 
manner, such as mailing lists of matches or 
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pairings directly to employers or workers; 
(3) developing better classification or de- 
scriptor systems for matching workers with- 
out occupational skills with appropriate 
job openings or training programs; and (4) 
using high ratios of interviews to search 
terminals versus using low ratios. 

The four fully computerized matching sys- 
tems now being tested in California, Utah, 
Wisconsin, and New York serve a dual role: 
Providing operating experience which will al- 
low the Manpower Administration to make 
better decisions about the nature of the na- 
tional network, and serving workers and em- 
ployers in their respective States. 

Work on the California Labor Inventory 
Communications System began in 1962. The 
initial work involved using the DOT classi- 
fication system, and an uncontrolled descrip- 
tor vocabulary (any word may be used as a 
descriptor). Since the summer of 1966, Cali- 
fornia has focused on developing and gradu- 
ally implementing a batch-processing, de- 
scriptor-based system with a controlled 
vocabulary (only specified words may be used 
as descriptors). There are no real-time re- 
ferrals, and batch-processing results are 
available within 8 working hours. Since Jan- 
uary 1970 the system has been the exclusive 
mechanism for making placements in the 
San Francisco Professional Office, and since 
February 1970 it has been used to make over 
a third of the placements in the Los Angeles 
Professional Office. 

Development of the Utah system began in 
the summer of 1966, and it was implemented 
statewide in January 1969. Both on-line and 
batch processing is used, and searches are 
based primarily on the traditional DOT 
classification system. The system has a high 
ratio of interviewers to communications ter- 
minals, and while searches are conducted in 
real-time, job orders and applications are 
entered on the computer memory in batch 
form. 

Development of the Wisconsin system be- 
gan in 1966. It was implemented for one oc- 
cupational class in one local office in March 
1970 and by August was serving the entire 
occupational spectrum in the Madison local 
Offices, Orders and applications are entered, 
and searches conducted, on-line. The system 
attempts to obtain the advantages of both 
classification and descriptor approaches. It 
relies primarily on a classification scheme 
different from that in New York and Utah, 
but supplements this with descriptors from 
an uncontrolled vocabulary. It has a low ratio 
of interviewers to communications terminals. 

Since the fall of 1967, New York has been 
developing an on-line processing, applicant- 
oriented matching system. The first phase of 
the system is classification-based, although 
descriptors will be added at a later date. Now 
operating in four New York City local offices, 
the system is specifically designed to serve 
disadvantaged applicants; it does not con- 
duct searches on behalf of job orders, and 
it uses elaborate weighting and cross-index- 
ing techniques to enhance the ability of 
classification schemes to make useful 
matches, 

The choice of design and the pace at which 
fully computerized systems are implemented 
are important issues. Rapid implementation 
based on present knowledge may be ex- 
tremely wasteful, because such systems would 
be quite inferior to those available a few 
years hence. On the other hand, it is possible 
that systems based on present knowledge may 
speed the placement of workers and improve 
the quality of placements. Thus, delayed im- 
plementation may be wasteful in the sense 
of lost opportunity. 


ACCESS TO MORE OPENINGS 


Present plans call for continued evalua- 
tion and development in a phased progres- 
sion from the Baltimore-type job bank to 
more fully computerized systems. These plans 
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represent a considered compromise between 
the most rapid possible implementation and 
a desire to install the most efficient systems. 

It is not now possible to assess completely 
the effects of computer-aided matching sys- 
tems on the employment service and its 
clients. However, some inferences can be 
drawn concerning the probable effects of 
these programs by considering the impact of 
present and planned systems on job market 
information. 

A major advantage of the job bank to the 
worker is the greatly increased number of 
openings to which he has access. A related 
advantage to the employer is the increased 
number of workers to which his opening is 
exposed. The increase over the conventional 
manual operation in the number of jobs 
listed and the exposure they receive was a 
major factor in the decision to expand rapid- 
ly the job bank program. However, the use- 
fulness and impact of this increase is open 
to some argument, and a variety of evidence 
must be gathered before any firm conclusions 
can be drawn, As noted earlier, such evidence 
is being obtained. 

One argument which suggests that the in- 
crease is limited in its usefulness is that in 
the manual employment service operation all 
job market information of a particular kind 
is handled within one office. For example, all 
accountant applications and openings are 
routed through the Professional and Com- 
mercial Office. A local job bank is unlikely 
to improve significantly the number or ex- 
posure of accountant listings, because the 
type of job openings or workers known to 
Offices other than the Professional Office are 
unlikely to be of interest to accountants or 
their employers. 


DATA POTENTIAL UNREALIZED 


Another argument suggests that increases 
in the number and exposure of openings is 
of limited use at the lower end of the occu- 
pational spectrum. In a loose job market, an 
employer with openings in relatively un- 
skilled occupations usually can fill them by 
having them exposed through a single em- 
ployment service office, so listing in a job 
bank book may not be particularly advan- 
tageous. Conversely, in a very tight job 
market, an applicant searching for a rela- 
tively unskilled job may not need any more 
information than that which is available in 
a single local office. 

Finally, in markets in which the employ- 
ment service does not have good penetra- 
tion, the total number of openings available 
to applicants may not be very large, regard- 
less of how widely the listings are dissemi- 
nated. 

Job banks do not directly affect the amount 
of detail included in local job market infor- 
mation available through the employment 
service. Information about openings con- 
tained in job bank descriptions is essentially 
the same as the information on a conven- 
tional job order. 

In practice, workers and placement inter- 
viewers now get less detailed information 
from job banks than they do under the con- 
ventional arrangement in which interviewers 
both take job orders and make referrals in 
particular occupations or industries. The or- 
der taker-placement interviewer who special- 
izes often has detailed information about 
the requirements of a job or employer that 
is not contained on the job order. Thus, he 
may be better able to match workers and 
openings than the job bank placement in- 
terviewer with his less detailed information. 

Considering both the number of openings 
listed and the amount of data available on 
them, it appears that, on balance, local job 
banks improve. the job market information 
to most workers. For the least skilled, espe- 
cially, the loss of detailed information asso- 
ciated with the job bank probably is not of 
great importance when weighed against the 
large increase in the number of openings. 
However, for the skilled worker or for the 
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employer, a local job bank offers little or no 
improvement in job market information. 

Job banks appear to have the potential to 
make much greater improvements in job 
market information than they have so far. 
First, lack of detail of job bank data can be 
mitigated in several ways. The simplest ap- 
proach is to add data to the job order. Be- 
yond this, master job orders and master em- 
ployer records could be developed to provide 
additional information to placement inter- 
viewers. (Master job orders are detailed ref- 
erence copies of orders placed repeatedly by 
particular employers. Master employer rec- 
ords contain information concerning specific 
firms that is useful for an interviewer in 
making referrals or in job development.) 
Further, it is possible to retain some degree 
of specilization of order takers and interview- 
ers without destroying the basic job bank 
idea. 

Second, intercity job banks will increase 
the number and exposure of listings in highly 
skilled occupations, as local job banks have 
in less-skilled jobs. Because of the tight la- 
bor markets typical in skilled occupations, 
employers as well as workers will benefit from 
this broader dissemination of information. 

Third, job bank books could be useful in 
providing up-to-date information about job 
markets to persons far removed from the job 
bank cities. For example, students in rural 
high schools could make much better deci- 
sions concerning migration, and would waste 
less time searching randomly, if they had ac- 
cess to current job bank books from nearby 
cities. The possible use of job bank data to 
influence migration flows is an intriguing 
area for study. 

Finally, job banks have the ability to pro- 
vide job market information quickly in re- 
sponse to ad hoc needs. Some innovative uses 
of this capability have already been tried. A 
high school counselor has a job bank book 
printed out by educational requirements of 
the jobs, and uses the book to show students 
the difference in job opportunities available 
to graduates and dropouts. 

Fully computerized systems will be able to 
provide more data than is available in any 
present job market information system. They 
have two major advantages over job banks in 
regard to job market information. First, 
worker data as well as job opening data are 
included. Second, information collected for 
use in these systems must be very detailed, 
compared to a system in which the inter- 
viewer provides part of the placement-related 
information. Thus, detailed information 
about large numbers of applicants and jobs 
will be carried in the computer, and can be 
quickly retrieved. 


MAJOR GAINS STILL AHEAD 


Although the discussion in this article has 
focused on the matching of workers and jobs, 
fully computerized systems also will enhance 
other aspects of employment service opera- 
tions. Computer technology can be used to 
speed and improve the assessment of work- 
ers and jobs. And better assessment will have 
payoffs in counseling as well as in placement. 
It also is planned to use computers to help 
develop jobs and training opportunities for 
persons for whom no openings exist in the 
files. For example, plans are being made to 
create a computerized “job opportunities 
bank” which will contain job leads rather 
than openings. Applicants will be matched 
against these leads for job development pur- 
poses. 

All of the fully computerized systems are 
still developmental, and many design prob- 
lems remain to be solved before they can sig- 
nificantly affect employment service opera- 
tions. The continuing development of such 
systems will help the employment service 
move toward a national job-matching net- 
work. The number and magnitude of unre- 
solved problems suggest, however, that the 
major gains from computerization still lie in 
the future. 
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AEROSPACE AND THE COMMON 
GOOD 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Charles M. Kearns, Jr., vice presi- 
dent for research, United Aircraft Corp., 
in a recent speech before the Hartford, 
Conn., Rotary Club, discussed the im- 
portance of science and technology in the 
aerospace industry and its important 
contributions to the quality of life. Be- 
cause of the importance of Mr. Kearn’s 
discussion I am including in the RECORD 
an excerpt of that speech which appeared 
in the Aviation Week & Space Technology 
on January 18, 1971. As the Congress 
considers the fiscal year 1972 NASA au- 
thorization it seems important to keep 
in mind Mr. Kearn’s comments since 
much of our future progress in technol- 
ogy depends on the continuing contribu- 
tions of our aerospace industry in a 
strong national space program. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

AEROSPACE AND THE COMMON GOOD 


Critics of our current way of life level two 
broad charges against science and technology. 
The first implies that some unholy alliance 
loosely decried as the military-industrial 
complex exists which diverts the energies 
of the country to its defense at the expense 
of the common good. 

The second charge is that the very pros- 
perity of the country depends upon a tech- 
nologically based system of industry and 
agriculture which by its nature deteriorates 
the environment. Further, they say, any at- 
tempt to change this situation will have 
serious social and economic consequences. 

I am principally interested in the second 
of these two charges today. But before going 
on to it, I must state my own conviction 
clearly and unequivocally with regard to 
technology and defense. 

History has shown repeatedly and, in fact, 
inevitably that the nation which permits 
itself to become weak has been overrun and 
swallowed by those competitive groups which 
have seen to their defensive capabilities, 
which have kept their armor polished and 
their weapons modernized. 

Whether we like it or not, defense and 
technology are inexorably related. In the 
Second World War, the Polish cavalry—dedi- 
cated, daring and heroic though it was—was 
no match for the German Panzer. 

We are confronted in the world today with 
conflicting ideologies. Unless we keep our- 
selves strong, they will replace our values 
with theirs. 

In our country, thanks to the vision of our 
leaders, the support of our citizenry, and 
the dedication of our industrialists, scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians and craftsmen, 
we have created a body of technological ex- 
pertise and teams of well-trained specialists 
which together make us able to defend our 
way of life against any outside aggressor. 
And, the aerospace industry is the single 
largest bank of engineers and scientists in 
the country. 

Let me return to the second charge—that 
advancing technology and an improving 
quality of life are mutually exclusive. 

Certainly, the pollution of our atmosphere, 
our water and our landscape cannot be per- 
mitted to persist. Obviously, something must 
be done about the congestion of our road- 
ways and every effort must be made to re- 
duce the noise level which surrounds us. 

If we stand back and observe these prob- 
lems we can see they arise from increasing 
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population density and affluence as much 
as anything else. As Walt Kelly’s cartoon 
strip character, Pogo, says, “We have met the 
enemy and he is us.” 

There is a major question, though, as to 
which way to go. Increasingly there are 
voices being heard which say: Let's suppress 
technology and let’s suppress those people 
who create new technology. The interna- 
tionally famous city planner Constantinos 
Doxiadis was asked: Can we not save the 
situation by stopping the growth of human 
settlement? To which he answered: “First we 
must close all of our research institutes 
and universities and in addition kill our 
trained engineers, because if we let them 
survive, they will create new institutes, go 
ahead with research and develop new tech- 
nology.” Today, we are aware of social and 
other human problems, and we can solve 
these problems in a better way now than in 
the past. There is no reason, as Doxiadis says, 
that a great City of Man should not have 
all of the good qualities which we have 
learned since. 

Consider, if you will, that the single most 
important characteristic which has brought 
man to his unique position among animals 
has been his ability to use the natural re- 
sources around him to his own advantage. 
The history of technology traces the grad- 
ual evolution of this capability, which has 
found its most fruitful flowering in the 
United States. 

Although it has only 6% of the world’s 
population, the United States generates and 
consumes over one third of the inanimate 
energy working for man’s benefit. In spite 
of the sneers of some, we all bathe generously 
in the benefits—benefits which are the envy, 
and the ultimate objective, of the rest of 
the world. 

I won’t stand here today and claim that 
I have the solutions to our many problems 
or that these solutions will all come from 
the aerospace industry. What I would like to 
do, however, is to suggest that our aerospace 
industry has been a significant contributor to 
the quality of our life, and that it can make 
even greater contributions in the times 
ahead. 

A better quality of life is desirable 
through abundant energy, better and more 
abundant food, more adequate medical care, 
better education for more people, better 
transportation, better housing for more 
people. There can be no argument of that. 
Just as technology has enabled us to make 
great strides towards these objectives, so it 
can also be applied to control, minimize and 
eliminate undesirable byproducts. 


A NEW PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading a recent magazine article, Mrs. 
Jane Mercure’s eighth-grade English 
class at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School in Moline, Ill, prepared their 
original rewritten Pledge of Allegiance. 
It is a heartwarming expression of their 
bright love for our country and a won- 
derful example of what young people 
really feel for this Nation. In order that 
I might share it with my colleagues, I 
am including it as follows: 

OUR PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
We pledge our trust in God for the peace 


and tranquility of our country, that we may 
defend our nation from enemies within and 


without, and do what is needed to keep our 
country as our forefathers made it. For God 
gave us this land free; let us keep it free. 
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BONN-MOSCOW TREATY 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 18, Dr. Dennis Bark, of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, delivered an outstanding address 
to the Commonwealth Club of California 
regarding the treaty between Bonn and 
Moscow of August 1970. 

This speech is especially important be- 
cause Dr. Bark is one of the outstanding 
Berlin scholars of the country. He re- 
ceived his doctorate at the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin and shortly will have the 
honor of having a book, based upon his 
doctoral dissertation, published by Ber- 
lin's Historical Commission, 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Bark 
was the first person, to my knowledge, 
to publicly point out the weaknesses of 
this much-publicized treaty of August 
1970. The address follows: 

CHANGING EAST-WEST RELATIONS IN EUROPE— 
THE BoONN-Moscow TREATY OF AUGUST 
1970 

(By Dennis L. Bark, research fellow, Hoover 

Institution) 

Thank you very much Mr. Dalton for your 
kind introduction. I am also very grateful 
for the kindnesses of my good friends Mr. 
Garfield Merner and Prof. Edgar E. Robin- 
son, and other members of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, all of whom have 
given me a very warm welcome to San 
Francisco after four years in Berlin. 

Mr. Busterud and gentlemen: I am very 
pleased and honored to have been invited to 
address your luncheon on the subject of 
changing East-West relations in Europe, as 
they arise from the Bonn-Moscow treaty. 

Both fantasy and fact are involved in the 
general reaction to this extraordinary pact. 
To some it seems a longed-for dream come 
true, that is to say a reconciliation with the 
Soviet Union. To others, for various reasons, 
the treaty appears to be a source of concern 
and even alarm. This difference of opinion 
is certainly in no way surprising. Many men 
of good will in the West have high hopes 
and ideals, and with respect to this crucial 
problem between the West and the Soviet 
Union, they have clung to these hopes and 
ideals for a very long time. This matter of 
time is a substantial part of the reason, I 
believe, why some have not greeted this 
treaty with unmixed jubiliation. Perhaps 
they are wary of the claims made by the 
treaty’s proponents that détente has now so 
suddenly been achieved on such vexing and 
long standing problems. 

Why this should be so is the subject of 
my remarks this afternoon. The questions 
really are: Have the problems been solved? 
Or have they merely been discounted? If 
they have been solved, to whose satisfaction? 
The question is not whether to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union, but how to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. 

The Bonn-Moscow treaty was concluded 
on August 12, 1970. And even though the 
treaty has not yet been ratified by the West 
German parliament, is being written and 
spoken apout as existing in fact. Indeed, 
there is every likelihood that the treaty will 
be ratified, if only because the pressure of 
world opinion would make its defeat appear 
as a cold war tactic of the West. 

It is said that since the conclusion of the 
Bonn-Moscow treaty, the political mood in 
Europe has changed. We are told that the 
Age of cold war has been replaced with the 
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Age of détente. The coalition government in 
Bonn, under the Socialist Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, claims to be conducting a policy of 
“understanding” with the Soviet Union; a 
policy based on the mutual recognition of 
the existing realities in Europe. The political 
and economic realities in Europe are now, 
at long last, being recognized, or so it is said. 
The curtain of ideology is being raised, and 
peaceful coexistence has finally scored a 
victory. 

I am not at all sure that all the realities 
existing in Europe today are being recog- 
nized, either in Bonn or in Moscow. Experi- 
ence teaches us that West Germany has 
concluded a treaty with the Soviet Union, 
which (1) will be honored by Moscow only as 
long as the treaty is compatible with the 
short, and long term goals of Soviet policy; 
(2) which aims at consolidating the Soviet 
power position in Eastern Europe; and (3) 
which has given West Germany not a single 
concession on any major European problem. 
This is a strong statement, but I believe it is 
justified on the basis of the record. 

The five articles of the treaty itself are 
relatively simple: The two parties affirm 
their desire “to maintain international peace 
and achieve détente.” They agree to further 
“normalisation” in Europe, in accordance 
with “the actual situation existing” on the 
continent. Both parties resolve “to refrain 
from the threat or use of force,” in all mat- 
ters affecting international or European se- 
curity, as well as in their mutual relations. 
They pledge “to respect without restriction, 
the territorial integrity of all states in Eu- 
rope within their present frontiers,” which 
are declared to be inviolable. Two borders 
are, however, specified by name and I must 
recur to them later. Both sides agree to pro- 
mote economic relations as well as scientific, 
technological and cultural contacts. 

Both Bonn and Moscow have solemnly 
voiced their conviction that the treaty will 
(1) contribute to European security, (2) con- 
tribute to the solution of existing problems 
on the continent, and (3) work toward 
peaceful cooperation between all European 
states. This sounds fine! But it reminds us 
of the scores of bilateral treaties with 
Czechoslovakia, for example, or with Poland, 
or with Hungary, that the Soviet Union has 
violated unilaterally. And it calls up the 
image of hands across the walls of a divided 
city. Amid the clamor that West Germany 
has chosen a path of normalization, the per- 
spective is becoming blurred. Indeed, the 
easiest way to misinterpret a political docu- 
ment, is to confine the analysis to its text. 
It would be wise to look not only at the 
text, but at the motives behind this widely 
acclaimed détente. All the realities involved 
must be considered, not just those leading to 
a specific interpretation. It is the equivocal- 
ists who make analyses of political events 
interesting—and sometimes dangerous. But 
in the Christmas rush to buy political facts 
on a selective basis, the realities of the New 
Year are likely to be distorted. 

The West does have a legitimate interest 
in coming to various agreements with the 
Soviet Union, as reflected in the SALT nego- 
tiations. But it must also be recognized that 
just as the SALT talks are not a sign of 
détente, but reflect a mutual interest in 
strategic weapons competition, so do the 
Soviet negotiations with West Germany re- 
flect the Soviet concern with consolidating 
the status quo and with persuading West 
Germany to bail Russia out of her economic 
difficulties. These negotiations do not reflect 
a Soviet desire to see genuine peaceful ac- 


commodation with the West. A claim of that 
kind would be, in the words of a former 
Soviet Premier on his way to negotiate with 
Western leaders, “a huckster’s approach”. 
And the Premier added, “We do not have any 
concessions to make, because our proposals 
have not been made for bartering”. 
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The Soviet Union is seeking to strengthen 
her role in Eastern Europe and at the same 
time to persuade the West to approve it. 
Russia wishes to receive western technology, 
but in return has offered only visions of 
détente and mutual trust. The Soviet Union 
advocates a European Security Conference, 
which has received West German support, 
but which aims at a division of the West. 
In turn, a disunited Europe could gradually 
become estranged from the United States. If 
the United States should remain passive 
without providing a clear-cut sense of direc- 
tion or definition of goal, Western European 
countries would become more susceptible to 
the chimerical assurances of Soviet com- 
munism. 

The Bonn government proclaims with as- 
surance, that the Soviet Union recognizes 
the realities of the situation as it exists in 
Europe today. I believe that is beyond ques- 
tion. Russia recognizes the realities as they 
are understood in Moscow. But can so much 
be said of the Brandt government itself? One 
should note that in June of this year, two 
months before the signing of the Moscow- 
Bonn treaty, an editorial in Pravda stressed 
the significance of the communique released 
in Moscow in June, 1969, during the first 
International Meeting of 75 Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in nine years. Communist 
goals in Western Europe were defined as 
follows: First on the list, was a break-up 
of NATO and the convocation of an All- 
European Security Conference. Second, was 
the imperative of securing “the inviolability 
of existing frontiers in Europe, in particular 
the frontier along the Oder-Neisse and the 
frontier” between East and West Germany. 
This goal was attained almost verbatim in 
Article III of the Bonn-Moscow treaty. Third, 
the Moscow communique of 1969 called for 
West German recognition of East Germany. 
In the Moscow-Bonn treaty, Bonn accord- 
ingly has given de facto recognition. Further, 
the Moscow document called for Bonn's re- 
nunciation of her “claim to represent the 
whole of Germany”. Chancellor Brandt’s 
government has renounced the claim to rep- 
resent the whole of Germany, thus rejecting 
the mandate given him by free elections. 
And finally, the Moscow document demanded 
the recognition of West Berlin as “a sepa- 
rate political entity”. West Berlin is not a 
separate political entity, but the Soviet 
Union made this claim again only two weeks 
ago, and there are indications that there are 
some in West Germany who would be wili- 
ing to compromise on this issue. 

Descriptions in Moscow and Bonn of these 
concessions are deceptively hailed as having 
created an atmosphere of accord and “under- 
standing,” but in reality they are directed 
toward the world public. The Soviet Union 
knows well that the justification for alliance, 
in spirit and in fact, is the conviction that 
there exists a potential threat. Create the 
impression that a threat is non-existent, 
and a gradual crumbling of the alliance will 
follow. How clear this is when we observe 
that men yearning for the sweet music of 
promised friendship and cooperation tend 
to forget with uncommon speed the atmos- 
phere of alliance against a common foe, gen- 
erated by such actions as the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Many people appear to have 
no memory at all when told that the alter- 
native in dealing with the Soviet Union are 
between friendship or a continuation of the 
cold war. 

Western optimists haye reminded us re- 
peatedly that Chancellor Brandt’s Eastern 
policies rely for their success on a stable, 
healthy association with the West. In prin- 
ciple this is no doubt true. But the conces- 
sions made to the Soviet Union far outnum- 
ber the advantages gained by West Germany 
and, hence, by the West as a whole—to the 
extent that any gains at all can be ascer- 
tained at the present time. The real signifi- 
cance of the mutual renunciation of force, 
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for example, is highly questionable. The 
Federal Republic is not, has never been, and 
is not likely to be in a position to attack 
the Soviet Union. The Brandt government, 
indeed, signed the Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty in 1969. The military policies and 
capabilities of the Soviet Union, however, 
are well known. Chancellor Brandt's trip to 
Moscow to assure the Soviet Government 
that the Federal Republic would not attack 
Russia would, thus, seem to be a matter of 
taking owls to Athens. 

Although both Russia and West Germany 
agreed in the treaty to refrain from the use 
of force according to Article 2 of the United 
Nations Charter, the two Important articles 
of that Charter, Articles 53 and 107, are not 
mentioned. In these two Articles the Allied 
powers who fought against the Axis in World 
War II, in effect against Germany, retain 
the right of intervention. In short, the Fed- 
eral Republic has renounced the use of force 
in settling international disputes. But the 
Soviet Union retains its right of interven- 
tion. 

Although the “borders of all states in Eu- 
rope” were declared inviolable in the treaty, 
there were two strange cases that were, as 
mentioned, singled out for special attention. 
The Bonn government found it necessary to 
acknowledge by name the inviolability of 
two specific and disputed borders: the Oder- 
Neisse line with Poland and the border be- 
tween East and West Germany. This recogni- 
tion of the status quo in Europe is therefore 
not simply an acknowledgement of reality 
as the Soviet Union sees it. It is also a tacit 
acceptance by Bonn of the Brezhnev doctrine 
of the limited sovereignty of Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Moreover, whereas the So- 
viet Union has exacted Bonn’s recognition 
of the reality of the division of Germany, it 
is not prepared to concede to West Germany 
the right of reunification by peaceful means. 
No mention of this vital matter is made in 
the text of the treaty itself. 

Now, what of the changes in Soviet-West 
German economic and technical relations? It 
may be an exaggeration to say that the So- 
viet Union needs a new crop of German 
scientists and technicians, but it is undeni- 
able that Russia faces serious economic diffi- 
culties. From West Germany it has sought 
and received the kind of economic assist- 
ance designed for underdeveloped countries, 
which might pay dividends later. Berthold 
Beitz, the chairman of the Krupp concern, 
has pointed out that one of the primary rea- 
sons for Moscow’s support of the treaty is 
her need for German capital goods and tech- 
nical know-how. And he has forecast that 
the present East European and Soviet share 
of West German foreign trade, currently 
at about 5% may rise to 15 to 20% in the 
next few years. 

It is illuminating to observe the speed 
with which Chancellor Brandt sent his Min- 
ister of Economics, Karl Schiller, and his 
Minister of Science and Education, Hans 
Leussink, to Moscow after the treaty was 
concluded. During Mr. Leussink’s visit, a 
German-Soviet Science-Exchange Pact was 
signed on September 28. The pact foresees 
cooperation in the fields of physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, biology, medicine, ecology, 
oceanography, data processing and educa- 
tional development. The first exchange visit 
has begun. Three weeks ago two groups of 
German physicists left for Moscow, A group 
of Russian scientists is scheduled to visit 
the Federal Republic at the beginning of the 
year. In addition, Daimler-Benz is likely to 
announce soon the construction of a one 
billion dollar plant in central Russia for the 
annual production of 150,000 ten-to twenty- 
ton trucks. Such a plant would be the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, and it may be 
partially financed by the West German gov- 
ernment. Some critics, recalling how Warsaw 
Pact troops were trucked into Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, hardly consider this a measure to 
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limit the mobility of the Soviet army. The 
sole Soviet contribution to the West German 
economy thus far has been an agreement to 
deliver natural gas. 

And the trade offensive is not limited to 
the Soviet Union. This fall negotiations have 
been completed, or are in the process of being 
concluded, with Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, all aimed in 
one way or another at the trade Bonn can 
offer these countries. 

Much has been said of the fact that Chan- 
cellor Brandt has made submission of the 
treaty for ratification to the Bundestag de- 
pendent on an acceptable solution of the 
Berlin problem. A solution would be very 
simple. It would be Soviet recognition of the 
reality of West Berlin's political, economic 
and legal ties with Bonn. It would also mean 
guarantees providing unrestricted access to 
and from Berlin. And it would require that 
West Berliners be permitted to visit their 
friends and relatives in East Berlin and East 
Germany. To compromise these realities 
would be inviting disaster. According to 
spokesmen in Bonn and Moscow, as I re- 
marked earlier, the treaty is based on a mu- 
tual recognition of the realities in Europe as 
they exist today. The Soviet Union’s position 
on Berlin this month is as clear as ever—all 
political, economic and legal ties between 
Berlin and Bonn must be eliminated, and the 
Soviet Union must be given the right to 
censor the West Berlin press, radio and tele- 
vision. This position is far from a recogni- 
tion of the realities of West German and 
Berlin problems. 

How does this all add up? More than four 
months after the conclusion in August of 
the treaty of détente between Moscow and 
Bonn, West Germany has given much to 
Russia, but not one change has been regis- 
tered on the Berlin problem. New harass- 
ments have been the order of the day in the 
air corridors and on the interzonal highways. 
The realities of the Berlin wall, of the divi- 
sion of Germany, of the occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia, of the consolidation of Soviet con- 
trol of Eastern Europe, of continued inter- 
ference with traffic to and from Berlin, all 
remain! Since 1950 Moscow has sought rec- 
ognition of the Oder-Neisse line. Now this 
has suddenly been achieved. For 21 years 
Russia has sought West German surrender 
of its claim to represent all the German 
people. This too has now become a reality. 
For 21 years the Soviet Union has sought 
recognition of its East German regime. Chan- 
cellor Brandt has provided de facto recog- 
nition. The West, for 26 years, has sought a 
solution of the Berlin problem. It does not 
have it. Since 1949 Bonn has sought an im- 
provement of relations with East Germany. 
Relations have not improved. Treaty is not 
détente. And just two months ago, in Octo- 
ber, Pravda again published an enlightening 
article. Peaceful coexistence was defined as 
“.. . @ form of the class struggle between 
Socialism and Capitalism.” “The decisive fac- 
tor of peaceful coexistence” was declared to 
be “the economic and military strength of 
Socialism.” 

The only predictable element in interna- 
tional relations is change. But it should never 
be influenced by the political euphoria in- 
duced by attractive promises. As Chancellor 
Brandt recently observed, West Germany 
needs both “cooperation and consultation” 
with the West and also, “understanding” 
with the East. But Bonn’s need for “under- 
standing” does not excuse equivocation on 
the definition of realities. Only the recogni- 
tion of all the realities can result in a clear- 
sighted assessment of any political, economic 
or military situation. 

The cold war continues as it has for the 
last 25 years under its various cloaks of prop- 
aganda and polemic. The mine fields stil 
divide Germany. The wall still cuts across 
Berlin, dividing families and serving as an 
altar for the death of refugees. The political 
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borders dividing Europe remain. Soviet goals 
have not changed. Peaceful coexistence has 
not become détente. It is obviously folly to 
predict the future course of history. But it 
is dangerous error to ignore the lessons of 
the past. As we look toward the East, it is 
also well, as Aeschylus wrote some 2.400 
years ago, to observe the flight of crook- 
taloned birds, marking which are of the 
right by nature, and which are of the left, 
how they consort together, and the enmities 
and affections that are between them. 

East-West relations in Europe are chang- 
ing. But sometimes the more things change, 
the more they remain the same, as News 
Deutschland, the Communist party organ of 
East Germany, recently observed in reference 
to this treaty. The following citation demon- 
Strates a reality that should be as clear as 
the difference between détente and cold war. 
I quote: “The imperialist wolf appears to 
some as a generous grandmother. But in 
reality it is here as in fairy tales. Wolf re- 
mains wolf!” 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR/MISSING IN 
ACTION 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise as a cosponsor of the House joint 
resolution designating the week of 
March 21-27 as a National Week of Con- 
cern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action. 

In recent months both official and pub- 
lic concern over the prisoners of war and 
missing in action issue has assumed mo- 
mentous proportions, The causes of this 
are varied. When President Nixon took 
office he directed Secretary Laird to bring 
this issue to the forefront and to fully 
acquaint the American people to the in- 
dignities and inhumane treatment that 
valiant American servicemen were re- 
ceiving at the hands of their Communist 
captors. Congress has passed a resolution 
which I was proud to play a part in con- 
demning the North Vietnamese for their 
treatment of American captives and call- 
ing for the humane treatment and early 
release of all American POW’'s. Finally, 
interested citizens and organizations 
have made a definite contribution by 
calling public attention in a variety of 
ways to the plight of our captured 
countrymen. 

In my mind, setting aside the week of 
March 21-27 as a national week of con- 
cern for POW-MIA would help focus 
public and political concern within this 
country on this issue. Once focused this 
concern may provide the impetus needed 
to force the Communists to come to 
terms on this vital issue. Through the 
observances of appropriate ceremonies, 
the enemy can be made fully aware of 
the fact that this is one issue upon which 
the American people are united. For the 
POW issue is not a political issue, it is 
first and foremost a humane issue which 
must be resolved by resorting to hu- 
manistic rather than political concerns. 

I urge my colleagues to join together 
in a nonpartisan spirit and speedily ap- 
prove this most worthy proposal. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
SECOND AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AERONAUTICS AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS SOUNDING ROCKET 
VEHICLE TECHNOLOGY SPE- 


CIALIST CONFERENCE AT WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, VA., BY THE HON- 
ORABLE THOMAS N. DOWNING 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, an esteemed 
colleague on the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, Representative 
THomas Downine, recently delivered a 
speech on the future of the space pro- 
gram that deserves wide attention. 
Speaking before the second American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics Sounding Rocket Vehicle Technol- 
ogy Specialist Conference at Williams- 
burg, Va., Representative Downtnc has 
touched upon some of the problems 
plaguing our space program. In addition, 
he has commented on the great value 
of a too-often neglected aspect of the 
Space program: Sounding rockets. In a 
time of national reordering of priorities 
and a reassessment of our space pro- 
gram, I believe Representative DOWNING 
has offered some valuable suggestions: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS N. 

DOWNING 


I am especially pleased to have been in- 
vited to keynote the second conference on 
sounding rocket technology here at Williams- 
burg. The NASA sounding rocket program 
has always been of particular interest to me; 
the subcommittee on which I have served 
for almost a decade has legislative jurisdic- 
tion over that program. 

Moreover, as a Virginian, the Wallops Island 
station has a special place in my heart. 
Since its founding in 1945, Wallops has been 
in the forefront of small rocket operations 
over the years. And their performance of 
complex technical tasks has been a source 
of great pride for me. I doubt that any NASA 
installation gets more for its money, and I 
know of no place that operates on a smaller 
budget. 

More than 7,000 sounding rockets have 
been launched from Wallops station with 
remarkable results. For example, take the 
Solar Eclipse program of last March. Imagine 
80 rockets being launched in one day—17 
within a twenty-minute period—and not a 
single launch failure! 

Among other things, Wallops has also con- 
tributed substantially to international good 
will by opening its doors to technical per- 
sonnel from foreign countries. They have 
shared their expertise with our friends from 
abroad by helping to train them in rocket 
technology and launch operations. 

Sounding rockets have a long and dis- 
tinguished history. We tend to think of the 
beginning of the space age as 1957 with the 
launching of Sputnik I. Surely, that event 
stimulated the rapid expansion of space ac- 
tivities in the United States. But sounding 
rockets were really the beginning, and their 
use dates back to a time when the explora- 
tion of space was a serious subject for only 
a few American scientists. I think it’s fair 
to say that Dr. Robert H. Goddard developed 
and launched the first sounding rocket, or 
at least something that looked very much 
like one. In any event, his experimental de- 
vice was clearly a precursor to what we 
know as sounding rockets today. The V-2 
rocket launches by the military after World 
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War II, were, of course, the first noteworthy 
effort to carry experiments aloft. 

There is no doubt that sounding rockets 
have contributed enormously to major sci- 
entific discoveries in the quarter century 
they have been in practical use, especially 
in physics and astronomy. They have proven 
to be powerful tools, and they constitute an 
essential ingredient of the space program. 
In recent years, hundreds have been launched 
annually. And the end of their usefulness 
is not in sight. 

Much more research remains to be done 
between the maximum altitude that bal- 
loons are capable of achieving, and the min- 
imum perigee of satellites. For these pur- 
poses, the sounding rocket is the only avail- 
able tool for pursuing such investigations. 

For other purposes, sounding rockets are, 
and will continue to be, the most economical 
method of operation. A good illustration is 
their traditional role of testing prototype 
equipment prior to its use in satellites. 
Moreover, the need for small rockets for 
gathering meteorological data in the indef- 
inite future, taking direct vertical profiles 
of the atmosphere, seems assured. 

Sounding rockets have many other ad- 
vantages, but it hardly seems necessary for 
me to give any further details to an audi- 
ence of experts such as those gathered here 
today. The truth is, what I have said thus 
far was not really designed to inform you, 
but rather to indicate that the value of these 
research tools is not lost on members of 
Co: ‘ 

There is one additional point I would 
like to make, however, before leaving the 
subject. In my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the sounding rocket 
program has been that which is made 
to education. Sounding rockets have been 
used extensively by university space science 
departments on the graduate level to pro- 
vide our talented youth with opportunities 
to conduct genuine research in space and 
in the upper atmosphere using these rela- 
tively inexpensive devices. Actual partici- 
pation in the space program is not generally 
available to our young people because of the 
high costs involved. It seems to me that 
sounding rocket experiments constitute the 
major exception to the rule, and therefore 
they have a special place in my set of values. 

I am pleased to be able to say that the 
Seience and Astronautics Committee has 
always supported the sounding rocket pro- 
gram. All members understand the value of 
the research and development made possible 
by small rockets, and I am confident of their 
continued support. 

Some may wonder how bright the future 
of sounding rocket activities appears to be in 
the light of five years of declining NASA 
budgets. As you know, so far, the sounding 
rocket program has been maintained at ap- 
proximately the same level of effort, despite 
substantial decreases in other NASA activi- 
ties, and in the space program as a whole. 
This must be viewed as a real tribute to the 
merits of the sounding rocket program. 

While the space science board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science has strongly rec- 
ommended expansion of the sounding rocket 
program, and although I personally would 
prefer to see a gradual increase in the pro- 
gram, I hesitate to predict any such increase 
in the next two or three years. Frankly, it 
doesn’t seem realistic to expect increases. 
We're all aware that the Government is 
struggling to control inflation, partly by 
holding down Federal expenditures, at the 
very time that there are unprecedented de- 
mands of the Nation’s resources for such 
worthy goals as improved housing and edu- 
cation, control of pollution and crime, to 
name only a few. Achieving the proper bal- 
ance among the many and varied needs of 
the country is, of course, extremely difficult. 

Nevertheless, an aggressive space program 
seems to me so important to the health and 
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vigor of the Nation that I fervently hope we 
have seen the last of declining NASA budgets. 
And if I may turn to a somewhat more gen- 
eral discussion of the space program as & 
whole, I'd like to make a few observations. 

Many good things can be said about the 
accomplishments of the space program: From 
tefion frying pans, to a better understanding 
of solar physics; from world-wide communi- 
cations by satellite; to advances in the sci- 
ence of astronomy that could not be achieved 
in any other way. The major impact of 
NASA’s work is that it presses forward the 
state of science and technology on many 
fronts; and in a technological society such 
as ours, continued advancement is the key to 
the Nation’s well-being. Our investment in 
space has already paid huge dividends, and 
promises to pay even greater ones in the 
future. 

It seems to me, however, that the most 
important contribution of the space program 
is that it has furnished challenges and op- 
portunities to some of our most talented 
people. After all, it is the people of a nation 
who make it great, and their spirit and the 
quality of their work that make it possible 
for a nation to achieve a position of leader- 
ship in the world. 

Perhaps, if we were not faced with such 
vigorous competition by another nation, our 
principal rival, we could safely take a more 
leisurely pace in science and technology. But 
in the situation we find ourselves, I think 
we are running the risk of being second best 
in the world if we don't take the race seri- 
ously. And second best could be a precarious 
position for the United States. 

The Soviet Union has shown no signs 
of reducing its efforts in space exploration; 
on the contrary, they appear to be quicken- 
ing the pace. Yet, the United States has 
had five successive years of declining NASA 
budgets. In terms of percentage of gross 
national product, they are investing more 
than twice the amount in their space ef- 
forts as we are in ours, The contrast be- 
tween the numerous space launches by the 
Russians during the past year, and the 
much lower level of American launch ac- 
tivity during the same period, is striking. 
Thus far during calendar year 1970, there 
have been 74 Soviet space shots compared 
to 31 for the United States. 

There are other signs of the times, as 
well. Not long ago, Dr. John Foster, Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering 
stated that Soviet expenditures for mili- 
tary research and development are cur- 
rently running forty-to-fifty percent larger 
than ours. If each country continues along 
these same lines, superiority of Soviet mili- 
tary weaponry is inevitable within a few 
years, according to Dr. Foster. 

A major result of the cuts In U.S. space 
and defense expenditures is that one of 
America’s major manufacturing industries, 
the areospace industry, is now in a state of 
distress. Since the peak year of 1968, Aero- 
Space employment is down approximately 
300,000 jobs, almost twenty percent. 

Some 45,000 of our scientists and engi- 
neers are presently unemployed, and an 
even larger number are underemployed. In 
addition to the plight of the individuals 
involved, which surely amounts to a terri- 
ble toll in human terms, we are witnessing 
a progressive deterioration of an important 
national resource—our pool of highly skilled 
manpower. How ironic that the United States 
should move from a shortage of scientific 
and engineering manpower to a surplus in 
just three years! Even more ironic is the 
fact that this decline in employment in 
the aerospace industry comes after a decade 
of the greatest successes in the history of 
science and engineering. 

It is also noteworthy that the Soviets are 
graduating about twice as many scientists 
and engineers per year as we are. While our 
competition appears to be gaining mo- 
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mentum, we are losing ours, and this Na- 
tion’s leadership in science and technology 
is truly threatened. 

If the current situation is bad, the future 
could be even worse. There is evidence that 
the reduction in aerospace employment and 
in government research and development 
expenditures are, in large part, responsible 
for reduced enrollment in science and engi- 
neering in our universities. Our young peo- 
ple are not unaware of the depressed job 
market for technical school graduates, and 
many are reordering their career objectives 
as they watch career opportunities in aero- 
space disappear. It doesn’t take a very good 
crystal ball to forecast the future: The 
Nation’s scientific and technical capability 
just a few years hence is in genuine danger 
of being depleted beause so many of our 
zoas talented youth may have entered other 

elds. 

I noticed an article in the press recently 
to the effect that a former president of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. Wallace 
Brode, has recommended a new Federal 
“WPA” for the present generation of Amer- 
ican scientists and engineers. His sugges- 
tion was not put forth frivolously. Unless the 
country puts these specialists to work, he 
warned, many will be “lost” for they will 
be driven into other fields in order to make 
a living. Then, when we need these people 
three or four years from now, they won’t be 
available. 

How much would such a scientific and engi- 
neering “WPA” cost the country? Dr. Brode 
estimates that it would approximate the 
sum by which defense and space research 
and development funds have been cut. 

Whether or not a “WPA” for scientists and 
engineers sounds realistic, the message is 
clear. The United States is a technological 
society, and our very survival may depend 
upon the full utilization, and continued de- 
velopment, of one of the nation’s most im- 
portant resources—scientific and technical 
brainpower. 

In closing, let me summarize the current 
situation as I see it. The space program finds 
itself competing for scarce resources at a 
time when the American people seem pre- 
occupied with other pressing problems. While 
this may be understandable, it is important 
to recognize that a vigorous space program 
sets the pace for the nation’s technological 
advancement. As such, it represents an in- 
vestment in the future. More specifically, it 
is an investment in the training and devel- 
opment of the people on whom will depend 
the technological strength of the United 
States in the years ahead. 

In the dangerous world in which we live, 
our country simply must retain its pre- 
eminent technological position. I believe a 
revitalized space program can provide at 
least a partial answer. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
GUARANTEEING THE RIGHT TO 
VOTE FOR 18-YEAR-OLDS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, last session 
the Congress passed the Voting Rights 
Act Amendment of 1970, which included 
a provision to extend the franchise to all 
citizens 18 years old and above. It was 
debated at length and approved by a 
majority of the peoples’ representatives. 

Subsequently the Supreme Court ruled 
that while Congress could grant the right 
to vote to 18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds in 
Federal elections, it did not have the 
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power to change the minimum voting 
age for State and local elections. Thus 
we are now faced with the absurd result 
that in most States those citizens be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 will be en- 
titled to vote in presidential, senatorial, 
and congressional elections, but not to 
participate in State and local races. 

In addition to the patent injustice of 
such a partia! disenfranchisement, it will 
require a costly dual procedure for 
registration and balloting in most States. 
There will have to be separate registra- 
tion rolls for voters above 21 and those 
between 18 and 21, and separate ballot- 
ing for Federal and for State or local 
races, Several State legislatures, in im- 
mediate response to this spectre, have al- 
ready passed laws extending the vote to 
18-year-olds in State and local elections. 

In the interest of uniformity and of a 
constitutionally proper reassertion of 
Congress original intent, I have today 
introduced along with Representatives 
RAILSBACK, HARRINGTON, RIEGLE, and 
more than 60 additional cosponsors, a 
joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment guaranteeing the vote 
te all citizens 18 years of age and above 
in all State and local as well as Federal 
elections. The list of cosponsors follows: 

List oF CosPonsors OF JOINT RESOLUTION 

Mr. Railsback, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Riegle, 
Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. Annunzio, Mr. 
Begich, Mr. Burke, Mr. Cérdova, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr, Edwards of California, Mr. Gerald Ford, 
Mr. Halpern, Mr. Kemp, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Meeds, Mr. Nix, Mr. Podell, Mr. Steiger; 

Mr. Whalen, Mrs. Abzug, Mr. Badillo, Mr. 
Biaggi, Mr. Brademas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Broy- 
hill of Virginia, Mr. Clay, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Keating, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Rees, Mr. Roybal, Mr. Symington, 
Mr. Bergland, Mr. Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Drinan, Mrs. Hansen; 

Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Hechler, Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Nedzi, Mr. Obey, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
Aspin, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Bolling; 

Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Cotter, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Frenzel, Mr. Green, Mr. Horton, Mr. Koch, 
Mr. Leggett, Mrs. Mink, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Reid, 
Mr. Robison, and Mr. Shriver. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in our Na- 
tion we have experts on every facet of 
life, including the internal affairs of 
many foreign nations. Some of these 
experts have never even been to the 
countries on which they consider them- 
selves authorities. Taking their anti- 
apartheid changes in South Africa, for 
example, they only show that they have 
failed to heed the miserable record of 
their race reforms here in the United 
States. 

South Africa continues as the target 
of the extremists of the left, the ultra 
liberals, and their do-gooder tag-alongs 
who react from myth and distorted 
facts and refuse to face reality. 

Having been to South Africa myself, I 
can attest that their government and 
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customs differ from those of the United 
States. However, with the racial experi- 
ments in our country being proven daily 
as disastrous, I would not in good con- 
science even suggest to the South Afri- 
cans that we in the United States have 
answers to their race problems when 
we have been unable to solve our own. In 
fact, our situation continues to dete- 
riorate. 

Mr. Bill Kennedy of the Donrey News 
Bureau, here in Washington, has been 
in Africa and has written numerous first- 
hand accounts of his experiences and 
findings which have appeared in many 
dailies throughout the United States. 

So that our many colleagues may have 
the benefit of Mr. Kennedy’s assessment 
of South Africa, I insert several of his 
articles at this point: 

SOUTH Arrica—A Busy COUNTRY 
(By Bill Kennedy) 

WasHIncTon.—For the next three weeks 
this column and other news stories will come 
to you from various points in the Republic 
of South Africa. I hope to give readers some 
insight into that country’s political, econom- 
ic and social life. 

Since I have not been in South Africa, 
what I say now was gleaned from reading, 
acquaintances from there, and from friends 
who have spent time in the country. 

The Afrikaners, as they are called, have a 
fierce national pride and are unreservedly 
anti-Communist. Yet, their manners, mode 
of life and even their meals are quite simi- 
lar to those of the Dutch, German, English 
and French from which they sprang. 

South Africa is a big country—bigger than 
the six major countries of Western Europe 
together. Or roughly the size of Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico combined. Bringing 
it closer to home—tilarger than California, 
Arkansas, Hawaii, Nevada, Missouri and 
Washington combined. 

South Africa is a land of sunshine, and 
it'll be like our June when I’m there. While 
along the eastern belt it is hot and humid 
in summer, but because most of the country 
averages 4,000 feet above sea level, summers 
are generally cool. Winter temperatures often 
drop below zero in the highlands, and frost 
is common. But snow is the exception. 

The climate is well suited to many forms 
of outdoor recreation—from rugby to moun- 
tain-climbing, to hunting, to deep-sea fish- 
ing. South Africans are sporting people and 
have won international acclaim in many 
fields. 

Returning visitors tell me that South 
Africa is the most tranquil country on the 
Dark Continent—that in some respects it 
resembles America of an earlier age. Yet, it 
is known as the “industrial giant” of Africa 
and has been enjoying an economic boom for 
some 10 years. 

Johannesburg, the “Golden City,” is the 
country’s largest m litan center— pop- 
ulation 1,294,800. It is followed by Durban 
on the East Coast which has 662,894 peo- 
ple, then by Cape Town with a population of 
625,040. There are nine other cities with 
populations of more than 100,000. 

South Africa produces more than 81 per 
cent of the Free World’s gold, and has more 
gem diamonds than any other country. Oth- 
er important ores and minerals produced 
in quantity include coal, copper, iron ore, 
platinum, manganese and chrome. 

The country is often said to be a “pair” 
nation—that is, having two of most things. 
It has two national languages—English and 
Afrikaans, both compulsory in the schools. 
There are two national capitals—Pretoria, 
seat of the administrative government, and 
Cape Town, seat of the legislative (Parlia- 
ment) government. 
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But what has brought more notice from 
other nations is the fact that South Africa 
has two separate societies—one for the 
whites and one for blacks. The word is 
“apartheid,” meaning separate and parallel 
development of whites and blacks. Whites 
rule the country, put provinces within the 
country are being developed for and by the 
blacks where it is said they will eventually 
have independence. 

Many countries, including the U.S. have 
condemned apartheid. America, along with 
Britain and other countries, has applied eco- 
nomic sanctions, political boycotts, and an 
embargo on the sale of arms to the country. 

But while South Africa reaches out for 
the friendship of other nations, her leaders 
make it clear they will not tolerate inter- 
ference in her domestic affairs. Her leaders 
say that South Africa is free of violence be- 
cause of the policy of separate develop- 
ment—aimed at guaranteeing each group its 
own identity. 

Visitors with whom I have talked say there 
is little friction between the races, that the 
whites are uplifting the blacks economically 
and culturally. It’s a fact that the nearly 
15 million blacks of South Africa own more 
automobiles than 200 million people in Rus- 
sia, and there are more educated blacks there 
than in all the other countries of the con- 
tinent. 

South Africa’s high standard of living for 
her people is the envy of most Western 
European countries. And this is attested to 
by the fact that more than 3,000 persons a 
month immigrate there—mostly from Eng- 
land, The Netherlands, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Switzerland, Italy and Portu- 
gal. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CITES LOOK AMERICAN 
(By Bill Kennedy) 

PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. —The visitor com- 
ing to this part of South Africa expecting to 
find any remnants of the “Me Tarzan, you 
Jane” cliche will be disappointed. For all in 
all, the two cities I have visited so far are 
not so different from American cities. 

We put down at the Johannesburg airport 
about 1 p.m. Tuesday, after nearly 20 hours 
in the air from New York—with but a brief 
stop at Rio de Janeiro. 

From the air, Johannesburg, the country’s 
largest city, looked much like an American 
city. The countryside is green, it’s spring or 
early summer here and the temperature is 
generally in the upper 50's. 

The countryside around Johannesburg and 
this capital city of Pretoria 35 miles away 
is lush and green—many farms and we saw 
a lot of young corn. The terrain, vegetation 
and features of the land could pass for most 
any of the plains areas of the U.S.—say parts 
of Texas and western Oklahoma. 

But what has impressed me most during 
my brief time here is the bustling industry— 
particularly the building going on. There's 
home-building, office-building, road-build- 
ing, industrial-plant building. 

There are several airport buildings going 
up, and a Holiday Inn nearing completion at 
the airport. Driving along the streets of Jo- 
hannesburg, you can hear the bang of metal 
against metal, the fall of timbers, and see 
steel-helmeted men on the scaffolds. 

The streets of both Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria are alive with commuters and shoppers, 
and the stores are crowded. In most coun- 
tries where my limited travels have taken 
me, the U.S. dollar has always been of higher 
value than the native equivalent. 

In Mexico, for instance, the dollar is worth 
12.5 pesos. But here, the dollar comes out 
second best. It’s worth only 70 cents in South 
African money. 

But even so, prices are more favorable 
here than in America. You can see that by 
comparing the prices of shoes, suits, other 
articles. And hotel and restaurant food is 
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considerably less than in the U.S., particu- 
larly around the Washington, D.C. area where 
inflation reigns supreme. 

The Boulevard Hotel where I'm temporarily 
quartered is a good hotel, with a definite 
European atmosphere, A dinner here which 
you would pay six or seven dollars for in 
the U.S. costs little over two dollars. And a 
breakfast of ham and eggs, toast and coffee 
and cereal goes for one dollar. 

The hotel help—waiters, bellboys, room 
maids—are Bantus, although of which tribe 
I have no idea. There are eight different tribes 
of Bantus in South Africa and they each 
speak a different language, have a different 
culture, and are often, I’m told, at odds with 
each other. 

But the Bantus here at the hotel speak 
English, as well as Afrikaans and their own 
native language. They are generally smiling 
and cheerful, and move with a purpose. 

These are merely first impressions of a 
stranger in a strange land. During the com- 
ing three weeks, I am to visit and talk with 
Bantu chiefs and administrative leaders, gov- 
ernment officials, industrial leaders, our own 
Ambassador John Hurd with whom I was 
acquainted before he was nominated to this 
post, and others. 

I hope to be reporting to you daily, or 
almost daily, as circumstances permit. These 
reports will come from various points around 
the country—including the Bantu home- 
lands, Cape Town, East London and other 
areas. 


BLACK ELECTORATE SPLIT ON SEPARATION 
(By Bill Kennedy) 


PRETORIA, SOUTH Arrica.—For years now, 
controversy has swirled around the separate 
development policy of the South African 
government whereby the races are segre- 
gated. 

During my 15 days here to date, I have 
tried to gather opinions not only from black 
and white leaders, but also from blacks who 
differ from other blacks and whites who op- 
pose other whites regarding this develop- 
ment policy for the races. 

Today, I interviewed two cabinet ministers, 
and one black South African who is an 
official in the government. 

Henry Moleko is a Bantu (black South 
African) who is chief information assistant 
in charge of putting out regular publications 
in all the seven Bantu languages. 

He told me that he personally likes the 
separate development policy of the govern- 
ment, and also that the vast majority of the 
black population subscribes to it. 

“It is my opinion that the black South 
Africans want this policy because it is to 
their advantage,” Moleko said. “It gives them 
opportunity to advance educationally and 
economically, something that was not al- 
ways true in this country.” 

A number of foreign reporters have come 
to South Africa and branded such men as 
Moleko an “Uncle Tom.” He shrugs this off 
with a smile and says, “Don’t take my word. 
Go into the homelands, talk to the Bantu 
leaders from the various tribes and see what 
they say.” 

Dr. C. P. Mulder, 45, is minister of Infor- 
mation, Welfare and Pensions, and often 
spoken of as possibly the next prime min- 
ister to succeed John Voster. 

He explained to me the basic tenets be- 
hind the government’s separate development 
policy. It advocates no “superiority or in- 
feriority” of any race, he said. It empha- 
sizes differences, and desires of races for their 
own identity. 

He outlined the program of development 
for the Bantu peoples which is costing the 
white taxpayer millions upon millions of 
dollars—a program to educate and uplift the 
black South African. 

I asked him how the black African him- 
self accepts separate development. Dr. 
Mulder pointed to the election in the Tran- 
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skei, a Bantu homeland, where the black 
electorate was split on separate development 
and integration. 

“Mr. Kaiser Mantanzimo was the candidate 
advocating separate development, and his op- 
ponent was a man dedicated to the concept 
of integration, Dr. Mulder said. 

“Mr. Mantanzima won a substantial ma- 
jority and today is the chief minister in the 
Transkei,” he added. “This view of separate 
development vs. integration was the major 
point of difference. One might assume from 
this that the Bantu wants seperate develop- 
ment.” 

I talked with the leader of the opposition, 
Knowledge Guzana, in the Transkei. He is 
for integration of sorts, but does oppose social 
mixing of the races. 

“You must remember,” he said, “that the 
Bantu is a proud people. They do not want 
mixing on the social level and marriage with 
the whites. In fact, they don’t even want to 
mix with the various tribes within this 
country.” 

Mr. C. Botha is minister of Bantu Admin- 
istration. He told me that in the past 25 years, 
the Bantu is making great gains in educa- 
tion, and being assimilated into the employ- 
ment field—from the trades to the profes- 
sions. 

In the old days, he said, prior to 1948, 
the Bantu was segregated from the white 
society as he is today. But the difference is, 
today he has a progressive program, whereas 
in the past he was left to shift for himself 
and invariably wound up in the servant class. 

NEITHER BLACKS NOR WHITES May CLAIM 
AFRICAN COUNTRY 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


Capetown, SourH Arrica.—Not long ago 
in Washington, a colleague of mine remarked 
of the whites of South Africa, “Why don’t 
they just get out and give the country back 
to the blacks?” 

Of course this colleague knew nothing 
about the country, for it never belonged to 
the blacks—at least not those here now— 
any more than it did to the whites. 

The only indigenous people with whom the 
first whites came into contact were the 
Bushmen and Hottentots. The former were 
in the process of being ruthlessly exter- 
minated by the less primitive Hottentots. 
The Bushmen were not entirely wiped out 
because of the intervention of the white 
man. 

There are still small clans of both races 
living in remote areas, but over the years 
most have joined with other races to help 
create the Colored people of today—a dis- 
tinctive community. 

Western civilization came to South Africa 
in 1652, when the Dutch East India Co. 
established a station here at Cape Town to 
provide fresh food and vegetables for the 
fleets on voyages between the Netherlands 
and the East Indies. 

Later, in 1688, the French came, followed 
by the British in 1820, and the German im- 
migrants in 1859. Mainly from these four 
streams has grown the white South African 
nation of today—a nation in its own right, 
speaking two official languages—English and 
Afrikaans. 

As the whites moved inland and north- 
ward, they met and fought with the Bantu 
tribes (forefathers of present blacks) who 
were migrating southward. This was in the 
latter part of the 17th century. 

Both the whites and Bantu may, there- 
fore, be said to be immigrants. Neither has 
a superior claim to be the first residents of 
what is now South Africa. After the British 
frontier wars of the late 18th and 19th cen- 
tury had ended, the whites and the Bantu 
each kept the territories in which they had 
settled, and which became their respective 
homelands. 

The Indians came to Natal as indentured 
laborers on the sugar plantations. Today, 
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prosperous merchants, brokers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, builders and industrialists are num- 
bered among the ranks of Indian South Afri- 
cans, 

For nearly a century, a state-aided plan 
has been in effect to repatriate Indian South 
Africans to the mother country, India. Few 
have taken the offer. 

South Africa became a republic in May, 
1961, after having been a Union under the 
British Empire since 1910. The country has 
the Parliamentary form of government. 

Basic to South Africa’s politics is the pol- 
icy of apartheid, or separate development for 
the races. The plan is to have a number of 
Bantu nations within the country which will 
eventually have nearly complete independ- 
ence. 

Spokesmen for the government, and others, 
tell me that separate development recognizes 
the long established nationhood of the white 
people, and at the same time recognizes the 
right of self-determination of each of the 
separate Bantu peoples, and provides for full 
self-government. 

The focal points of their political devel- 
opment are their homelands which they 
originally settled and which are still theirs 
today. 

Separate development does, in fact, mean 
that the Bantu peoples will as far as pos- 
sible provide their own politicians, adminis- 
trators, doctors, teachers, civil servants, po- 
lice and businessmen, 

Implementation of the separate develop- 
ment policy reached a milestone in 1963 
when 3.5 million Xhosas, whose home- 
land was the Transkei, were granted internal 
self-government. It now has its own parlia- 
ment. 

This same plan is in effect and in varying 
degrees of completion in some seven other 
homelands. 

So that the Bantu peoples will not have 
to rely on a completely agricultural econ- 
omy or leave their homes for long periods 
to work in the cities, the government has 
established a number of industrial com- 
plexes adjacent to the homelands, and is now 
in process of setting up industry within the 
homelands. 


COLOUREDS, Not Bantus SEEM To Cause Most 
PRESSING PROBLEMS 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


STELLENBOSCH, SOUTH Arrica.—aAlthough 
the country has a number of colleges and 
universities, the University of Stellenbosch 
is considered THE university—the Oxford of 
England and the distinction that Harvard 
once claimed in a bygone era in America. 

Situated just a few miles east of bustling 
Cape Town, Stellenbosch is nestled into a 
valley of lush vineyards and green sloping 
hillsides. 

Stellenbosch is as different from Cape Town 
as Fort Smith, Ark., is from San Francisco. 
The city is quiet, with oak-lined streets— 
almost pastoral in appearance, dotted by low, 
thatched roofed, stucco-type buildings of 
Dutch architecture. 

The university is right in the middle of 
town, and has students from all over the 
globe. It claims the distinction of having 
graduated all but one of South Africa’s prime 
ministers. 

Out of town to the east a few miles, an old 
winery has been converted into a hotel, 
called Lanzerac. And it was here that I 
lunched with Prof. J. P. Jansen, head of the 
Department of Africa Studies at the univer- 
sity. 

Prof. Jansen is a warm, friendly man, about 
50, who recently returned after teaching a 
year at Washington State University at Pull- 
man. He probably knows as much about Afri- 
ca as a whole as anyone—politically, socially 
and culturally—and is an expert on the evo- 
lution and development of his own country. 

We talked about South Africa’s relations 
with her African neighbors, her role in the 
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scheme of world affairs and her internal 
problems. 

And as invariably happens in most every 
conversation, the subject turned to South 
Africa’s race problems and the government 
policy of separate Gevelopment. 

“Problems of race are much more compli- 
cated here than in America,” Prof. Jansen 
told me. “While you do have the Indian and 
the Spanish-speaking people, your problem is 
mostly one of white-black.” 

“Here in South Africa, we have the white- 
black problem as concerns the Bantu,” he 
continued. “Also, the white-coloured, the 
black-coloured, and problems among the 
eight different tribes of the Bantu among 
themselves.” 

“What is the major difference between the 
black and coloured population of your coun- 
try?” I asked. 

“The coloured is more comparable to your 
situation in the United States where you 
have the Negro who is in the minority,” he 
said. “The coloured here numbers less than 
the whites, and for that reason we haven't 
got separate development areas for the col- 
oureds as we have for the Bantu who com- 
prise the vast majority.” 

“We are educating the coloured as fast as 
possible,” he went on. “Some of them have 
good educations and good positions, and I 
think we are moving in the direction of in- 
tegration for the coloureds.” 

How are the coloureds and blacks treated 
differently in the South African society? 

“The Bantu are a proud people, very proud 
of their heritage and regard themselves as a 
separate identity from both the coloureds 
and whites,” Prof. Jansen said. 

“The coloureds on the other hand have 
no such identity since they are of mixed 
blood,” he added. “They live among the 


whites, especially here in the Western Cape 
Province, but within their own segregated 
living areas. They don’t have their own home 


lands as do the Bantu.” 

I asked the professor what he thought 
would be the final solution to the coloured 
problem. 

“We have only two possible solutions,” he 
said. “One would be the development of 
separate homelands for the coloureds as the 
Bantu have, and the government has indi- 
cated it has no intention of doing this. The 
other solution is ultimate integration. This 
will take time, perhaps a generation or two, 
but I think this is the solution to which we 
ultimately will come.” 

After lunch we drove back into Stellen- 
bosch, around the outskirts of the town and 
arrived at the university. 

Prof. Jansen pointed out the coloured 
homes along the way, not too different from 
sections of numerous American cities. Closer 
in the homes became better and resembled 
middle-class American homes, 

I pointed to one particularly attractive 
home and asked about it. Prof. Jansen said 
it probably belonged to a coloured doctor, 
teacher, or perhaps a lawyer. 

I gathered from this conversation, as I had 
in others, that it is the coloured and not 
the Bantu that is presenting the most press- 
ing problem to the South African govern- 
ment. 

The Bantu seems to prefer to live in the 
homelands that have been set aside for them, 
to retain their pure blood, administer their 
own affairs, with economic and educational 
help from the white government. 

In fact, I am told, the various Bantu tribes 
prefer not to even mingle with the other 
tribes, that they disdain the coloureds, and 
have no desire to mix socially with whites. 

The coloureds, on the other hand, have 
little or nothing in common with the Bantu. 
Their experience has been and is with the 
white community. 

In the Cape Province, for instance, where 
most of the country’s 2 million coloured 
live, they are the backbone of the area’s in- 
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dustry and are quickly being assimilated 
into the professions. 

While various programs—education hous- 
ing, job training, welfare—are being pushed 
by the government, most with whom I have 
talked say the final solution to the coloured 
problem has not yet been devised by the 
government. 

One government official told me that some 
within the ruling party want to integrate 
the coloured into the mainstream of South 
African life but “we have grave reservations 
because of the dire and devastating prob- 
lems we observe in your America and in 


England.” 


TRANSKEI LEADERS DIFFER ON RACIAL ISSUE 
(By Bill Kennedy) 


UmtTata, SOUTH Arrica—Today I inter- 
viewed two black South Africa leaders here 
in the Transkei who have opposing views on 
how this country should handle its racial 
problems. 

They are George Matanzima, a cabinet 
member in the Transkei government, and 
K. Guzana, a member of the Transkei Parlia- 
ment and leader of the opposition party. 

Matanzima is minister of justice and 
brother of Kizer Matanzima, chief adminis- 
trative officer of the Transkei, the large area 
set aside for the Xhosa-speaking peoples. 

Matanzima told me the blacks and whites 
are living together in peace under the sepa- 
rate development policy for the races, that 
there is no oppression of the black man. 

“The races have always been separated in 
South Africa,” Matanzima said. “I accept this 
as a good policy that is helping us solve our 
racial problems.” 

This is why many Bantu leaders are sur- 
prised to hear the “hue and cry” made out- 
side South Africa in regards to the separate 
development policy, he added. 

Asked the reaction of Bantu leaders re- 
garding criticisms of the South Africa policy 
coming out of the United Nations, Matan- 
zima said: 

“These outbursts from Afro-Asian nations 
are interesting because we don’t believe they 
are concerned with the welfare of non-white 
South Africans, Instead, they have ulterior 
motives. With their large populations, espe- 
cially in the east, they have designs on this 
rich and large country.” 

Matanzima said Ghana is becoming a 
“more sane country” in asking for dialogue 
with South Africa. Of Prime Minister Kounda 
of Zambia he said, “That man is power- 
drunk. They are now discriminating against 
the Indians in that country.” 

The Minister of Justice said that under 
the separate development policy there has 
been “more peace and tranquility” than ever 
before. 

“Formerly, the tribes lived in fear of each 
other,” he said. “That is no longer true. Even 
the chiefs, of which I am one now visit each 
other.” 

Economically, the Transkei is progressing, 
but all agree the progress is too slow. Man- 
tanzima said, however, economic progress had 
been greater in the last seven years under 
the National Party's policy of separate devel- 
opment than during the previous 53 years. 

The minister said the Transkei still is not 
ready for full independence. More help is 
needed in the areas of economy, civil service, 
and technology, he added. 

But the independence the Transkei already 
enjoys is genuine, Matanzima said. He 
pointed to several acts the Transkei Parlia- 
ment had passed contrary to the wishes of 
the white government “which in all instances 
nevertheless, were approved and put into 
effect.” 

Guzana, the opposition party leader, did 
not contradict any of these things—except to 
disagree on the separate development policy. 

He would do away with the Transkei and 
other Bantu homelands as separate nations. 
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He does not advocate intermarriage or social- 
ization between the races. 

“These things will take care of themselves 
naturally,” Guzana said. “People will segre- 
gate themselves by custom, or birds of a 
feather naturally flock together.” 

Guzana believes official separation will 
gradually end, that South Africa will become 
multi-racial country. It is, he added, an evo- 
lutionary process and will take a very long 
time. 

SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT PLAYS ROLE IN 

AFRICAN SCHOOLS 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


PETERBURG, SOUTH Arrica.—The last few 
days, my studies and travels have been con- 
cerned with education—particularly, educa- 
tion provided the black African by the white 
government. 

A few miles from this city of some 30,000, 
there is the University of the North, a school 
exclusively for the Bantu. It started with 80 
students 10 years ago and today, it has more 
than 800. 

This area is known as the northern Trans- 
vaal, one of the four provinces in South 
Africa. It isn’t too far from here to Rhodesia. 
The Bantu students at University of the 
North are made up of some 300 Sotho, over 
200 Tswana, over 100 South Sotho, nearly 100 
Tsonga, and more than 50 Venda. There are 
also some foreign students. 

The teaching medium is, of course, Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans, but these tribal lan- 
guages are used to some extent also. Courses 
are offered in liberal arts, science, economics, 
education and theology. The bachelors de- 
gree, masters and doctorate are offered. 

The physical facilities are modern and 
functional, and compare favorably with 
America’s best in the smaller or junior col- 
lege field. Academic standards were set and 
supervised by the University of South Africa, 
until this year, so that the quality of educa- 
tion was the same as offered elsewhere. Now 
the university has won its spurs, and sets its 
own standards. 

I had a lengthy and private conversation 
with E. P. Lekhela, a professor in the History 
of Education who only this year received his 
doctor’s degree. He is 57, a grandfather, and 
has been in education most of his adult life. 
He comes from the Tswana Tribe. 

Dr. Lekhela’s married daughter is a social 
welfare worker, his son is a school teacher, 
and his younger daughter is a university stu- 
dent here. After we had discussed his back- 
ground, the university, and his four-month 
stay in America a few years back, I asked 
him: 

“Dr. Lekhela, would you give me your per- 
sonal opinion on the separate development 
policy of South Africa, particularly in the 
education field?” 

He smiled and said, “I know you Americans 
find it difficult to understand, and I got 
many questions just like this when I was 
in America. But I agree with the policy, pos- 
sibly from a selfish point of view because I 
see it is best for my own people.” 

“It is a fact,’ he continued, “that the 
African is not as highly developed as his 
European counterpart. In any work situa- 
tion where there is competition, the black 
African always suffers.” 

“Separate development gives the African 
a sphere for his own development in com- 
petition he can cope with. He depends on 
himself, and doesn’t have to have artificial 
concessions made to him. He has great ver- 
ticale mobility under the system.” 

Dr. Lekhela said that outsiders had such 
a “misconception” of what the separate de- 
velopment policy meant. 

“You all seem to see it in the narrow con- 
text of segregation,” he said to me. “So 
many of you, and Europeans too, fail to take 
the time to know the very positive steps of 
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progress that are being taken by the gov- 
ernment.” 

A few years ago (in the 1950’s) the coun- 
try had only one black university with an 
enrollment of about 300, he said. Today, 
there are three Bantu universities with an 
enrollment of some 3,000. 

“The black man of South Africa is better 
able to judge the merits of separate develop- 
ment than are people from outside,” Dr. 
Lekhela said. “We know what it was like 
before, and we don't want to go back. We 
also want to preserve our heritage, our lan- 
guages and our cultures here in Africa.” 

Dr. Lekhela was born in the diamond 
capital of Kimberly, received his early edu- 
cation there in missionary schools. He has 
been teaching since 1933, and just this year 
received his PhD in History of Education. 

Afterward, I talked to Dr. Johannas Vos- 
hoff, the rector of the university, equivalent 
to America’s university president. He is of 
French descent, age about 60. 

University of the North has 26 white lec- 
turers and four Africans, he told me, adding, 
“But each year the number of white teachers 
gets less and the black teachers increase. 
Eventually, it will be an entirely black teach- 
ing staff,” 

Dr. Voshoff's views coincided with those of 
Dr. Lekhela. 

“I'm quite positive the circumstances un- 
der which they study here, the Bantu gets 
more individual attention than he would at 
the white university,” the rector said. 

Dr. Voshoff said that previously when some 
blacks were enrolled at white universities 
“the records show that relatively few of them 
ever made the grade, for culturally they were 
out of their depth.” 

Dr. Voshoff placed much emphasis on 
“group identity.” It’s important, he said, 
not only in education but in almost every 
facet of life. “We can’t achieve anything 
without recognizing this,” he commented. 

“This is a starting point, for you can't 
divorce the university from the community 
it serves,” he added. “Here, we are giving the 
Bantu something that fits their community, 
their needs, yet we are not sacrificing quality 
in education. In fact, we are so aware of this 
that I sometimes think we are more rigid 
than the nation in education standards.” 

Dr. Voshoff said South Africa is experienc- 
ing an education explosion, adding, “The 
Bantu is eager for education.” I, myself, 
found this to be true in the classes I visited. 

One big problem, according to Dr. Voshoff, 
is that while the whites want the Bantu to 
serve his community and his people after 
graduation, he too often leaves for the big 
cities for more financial reward. 

“Sometimes you outside journalists brand 
us a despotic regime here in South Africa,” 
the rector said. “But our case is entirely dif- 
ferent from despotic regimes. Here, we be- 
lieve we can solve our problems best through 
an educated Bantu. It is to our own interest 
to educate the Bantu, and we can do that 
only with the help of the educated Bantu.” 

Dr. Veshoff said one of the greatest prob- 
lems of education is to convince the educated 
Bantu that it is also his responsibility to help 
uplift and educate those less developed. 

Dr, Voshoff said he had “no doubt what- 
ever,” that someday Europe and America 
would concede that South Africa has the best 
solution for peace and harmony between the 
races. At this moment, I have found nothing 
to contradict him. 

SOUTH AFRICAN EMPHASIZES BANTU 
DEVELOPMENT 
(By Bill Kennedy) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA —Professor 
Mike Louw is head of the International Af- 
fairs Department at the University of Wit- 
watererand here and is considered one of the 
most politically knowledgeable men in South 
Africa. 

He is a warm man with a mop of gray hair 
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and many of the attributes of the teacher. 
He delights when you ask him what he con- 
siders “good” questions, and his pleasure in 
answering them is easily read in his twinkling 
eyes. 

We talked in his office for more than two 
hours—hitting on just two subjects—South 
Africa’s political and economic role in world 
affairs, and his own feelings and interpreta- 
tions of the country’s separate development 
policy for the races. 

In world politics, South Africa is not a 
great power, Professor Louw said. 

“But from the economic point, the country 
is very important,” he added. “It is the most 
industrialized and the most powerful coun- 
try on the African continent.” 

The professor noted that South Africa has 
no military alliances, that the country is not 
committed to any other nation. 

Is the role of South Africa being strength- 
ened or weakened in international affairs? 

“There is, of course, efforts to isolate South 
Africa from the rest of the western world,” 
he said. “But they are not proving too suc- 
cessful.” 

He mentioned the enemies of the country 
are certain African nations and some coun- 
tries in Europe. 

“The reason these efforts are failing is be- 
cause there is such a great internal move- 
ment in South Africa in the economic and 
technological field,” Professor Louw said. “We 
have the gold and it is still a good financial 
leverage in the world.” 

He noted that South Africa has one of the 
best financial institutional credibilities in 
the world. 

“Another reason these efforts are failing is 
because of the tenacity of the South Afri- 
can government not to be isolated,” the pro- 
fessor said. 

He noted that South Africa signed a loan 
agreement with Madagascar, has offered to 
sign a non-aggression pact with other Afri- 
can nations, and has good relations with a 
number of neighboring countries. He said all 
these efforts were beneficial and were apt to 
snowball. 

What has brought much criticism to South 
Africa is the government’s separate develop- 
ment policy. This consists mainly of de- 
veloping eight homelands within the coun- 
try for the black Bantu peoples. 

When government officials defend the sys- 
tem, one might be apt to think they have 
an axe to grind. But Professor Louw has no 
connection with the government, except that 
he is often consulted on political and inter- 
national matters. 

“The separate development policy is not 
really an ideology, but an idea, the professor 
said, “It is an attempt by a white society 
which finds itself in a sea of non-white to 
resolve a great problem in terms of a human- 
ist tradition of the west.” 

“The attempt is tinged with authoritarian- 
ism inherited from Europe,” he added. “The 
government is authoritarian here, to both 
the black and the white.” 

He noted that the government was quite 
open and honest about the policy, and also 
humanist. 

I asked Professor Louw what the alterna- 
tives were to the policy. 

“One might say there are two—the idea of 
complete integration being tried in the 
United States, and the system followed by 
Brazil, of miscengenation or deliberate race- 
mixing,” the professor commented. 

“But because of South Africa’s unique 
problem, neither of these can be considered 
@ real alternative,” he added. “With 15 mil- 
lion blacks and less than four million whites, 
one doesn't have to stretch his imagination 
far to see what would happen.” 

The professor said the US. attempts at 
solving its racial problems were “simplistic,” 
the use of busing to achieve balance, etc., 
adding, “We don’t see integration to be any 
solution.” 

The aim of the separate development 
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policy, he said, is to give the Bantu more 
justice than he has ever known in Africa, 
to give him the territory which he will have 
developed, and the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

Professor Louw said he criticizes some of 
the system, that he believes development of 
the homelands for the Bantu is not going 
fast enough, adding, “I criticize the terri- 
torial base of some of the homelands.” 

“Some of the homelands are not economi- 
cally self-supporting but neither is Rumania, 
Costa Rica and many other countries,” he 
commented. 

“But by giving the Bantu the chance to 
develop on their own with outside aid, it 
will prevent social violence, the professor 
said. “I see no other way. You have not 
solved the problem in America, and neither 
has England. 

He said the black people of South Africa 
were the best on the continent, adding, 
“They fied here from the north, and those 
that stayed behind became slaves of the 

The professor said the Bantu is much more 
enterprising, learns more easily and adapts 
more readily than others in Africa. 

“The underdeveloped peoples today need 
paternal guidance,” Professor Louw said, “I 
know this sounds old-fashioned, but there 
is no getting around the fact that some peo- 
ples are more developed than others. But 
this does not mean the underdeveloped 
should be left to the exploitation of others. 
We are, after all, our brothers’ keepers.” 

From a humane standpoint, he added, 
more developed peoples have a responsi- 
bility for the less developed. 

“Many other nations in Africa are being 
subjugated violently,” he added. “Hundreds 
of thousands are systematically killed and 
the United Nations never raises a finger.” 

Professor Louw said the South African 
government recognizes and accepts the fact 
that self-determination for the Bantu might 
lead to secession from the nation by the 
homelands. 

“Many black nations of Africa which re- 
cently gained independence are held to- 
gether artifically by ruthless leaders,” the 
professor said. “Our system has a higher 
moral position.” 

The professor said he personally opposes 
“petty apartheid,” whereby people are segre- 
gated in restaurants, buses, etc., and that 
he believed it would die out in time. 

He favors giving the Bantu, and also the 
colored, a voice in Parliament, but not on 
the “one man, one vote” idea. It would be, 
he said, on the idea of the U.S. Senate 
whereby area or territory is represented. 

Any degree of integration would have to 
come from the upper level, Professor Louw 
said. Black and white leaders would lead the 
way. 

But the professor said he did not believe 
there could be actual social mixing of the 
races—that there must be parallel develop- 
ment. 

“Perhaps we might have the solution to 
the racial problem,” he said. “At least it is 
an alternative to the solutions being tried 
and which are failing elsewhere.” 

DIAMONDS, GOLD Not ONLY MINERALS SOUTH 
Arrica Has 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH Arrica—Most Amer- 
icans probably think of diamonds and gold 
when they think of South Africa, but the 
country also has vast hordes of other precious 
minerals. 

This morning I interviewed Dr. Thomas 
Muller, director of general mining, who told 
me South Africa is the leading mine coun- 
try in the world and hopes to remain so for 
years to come. 

The first mineral to attract the attention 
of early European settlers in the Cape Town 
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area was not gold or diamonds, but copper— 
discovered in 1685. 

In the 1830’s, white settlers in the Cape 
began their pioneering trek into the interior, 
which paved the way for the discovery of 
the vast mineral deposits which lie in the 
north regions of South Africa. 

The first major discovery was made in 
1866, when a young boy found a 21-carat 
diamond in the northern Cape Province. 
Three years later an African shepherd picked 
up an 83-carat diamond in the same region— 
and this stone became known as the “Star 
of South Africa.” It launched the diamond 
rush, bringing people from all parts of the 
world to the new Kimberley diamond fields. 

The second phase in the country’s mineral 
development came in 1886 when a prospector 
by chance discovered the rich gold-bearing 
Main Reef of the Witwatersrand. 

“For several decades, gold and diamonds 
continued to dominate the South African 
mining scene,” Dr. Muller said. “The only 
other mineral mined extensively was coal, 
which was first sought to provide power 
needed to run the gold mines.” 

Today, South Africa supplies about 81 per 
cent of the free world’s gold. It produces 
about 20 per cent of the diamonds in the 
world—second only to the Congo. However, 
about 40 per cent of South African produc- 
tion is of gem quality, and only 3 per cent 
has that quality in the Congo. The combined 
gemstone production of South Africa and 
South West Africa accounts for two-thirds 
of the world total. 

There is still some gold production in the 
United States, mostly in the west—Nevada 
and California. Probably the only thing that 
remotely resembles the South African dia- 
mond mines is the small diamond field in 
Pike County, Ark. 

“Copper is second only to gold in produc- 
tion value here. Copper production value has 
risen by more than 500 per cent over the past 
10 years,” Dr. Muller commented. 

He added that in 1969, exports of copper 
totaled more than 72 per cent of the produc- 
tion. No great increase is expected during 
the next few years, he added. 

Copper-mining in South Africa is carried 
on by quite different methods than in the 
U.S.—those in the vast copper pits of Ely, 
Nev., for instance. 

Dr. Muller said that copper here is found 
much deeper than in the U.S. and conse- 
quently there is no open-pit mining. 

South Africa is known throughout the 
world for its gold production. Not many 
realize however, that the country’s platinum 
reserves—the largest in the world—are val- 
ued at 60 per cent more than the gold 
reserves. 

“The Rustenburg platinum mines alone 
supplied two-thirds of the free world’s de- 
mands in 1969,” Dr. Muller said. “Chrome 
production is becoming ever important here, 
too, and 85 per cent is exported.” 

Uranium production began in South 
Africa in 1952 and reached a peak in 1959 
with an output of about 5,800 tons a year. 
Uranium deposits are found mainly with 
gold, and it is produced as a byproduct of 
gold. 

“South Africa may have the west’s largest 
manganese deposits and is the world's sec- 
ond biggest producer,” Dr. Muller noted, 

Most coal production is consumed within 
the country, and is produced cheaply. Iron 
ore is another important mineral here. 

“Over many years the country has won 
recognition as a world leader in the field of 
mining,” Dr. Muller said. “This has led a 
number of countries to call in South African 
experts on problems ranging from shaft- 
sinking to tunnelling.” 

South Africa is becoming increasingly in- 
dependent as far as foreign capital is con- 
cerned. It still welcomes foreign investment, 
but majority control remains with South 
Africans. 
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Bantu HANDICAPPED RECEIVE ASSISTANCE 
(By Bill Kennedy) 


LETUBA, SOUTH Arrica.—Not too many years 
ago the black South Africans, in their tribal 
societies, would refuse to care for and would 
abandon their ill, their lame and those born 
with mental and physical handicaps. 

It was, in sense, much like the custom 
of some Eskimos and some American Indians 
in years past of abandoning their elderly, 
leaving them to die alone when they could 
no longer pull their own weight—one of 
the tenets of the law of the Jungle and sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

This is no longer true in South Africa. 
Credit for the breaking of this tradition 
must first go to the white missionaries, and 
now to the white government which is car- 
rying on. 

I visited the Letuba school which has 212 
inmates—ranging from the very young to 
middleage adults. All are afflictec with some 
type of mental, physical or emotional handi- 
cap. 
No one, not even the director of the school, 
Max H. Lemmer, cantender, contends that 
this school and a similar one are nearly 
enough. But in my own opinion, what is 
being done—compared to what was done a 
few years ago—is highly commendable. 

I was touched by a class of nine young 
Bantu, ages from about eight to 12, that 
I visited. Unashamed of their physical de- 
formities and proud of the progress they are 
making, they lined up and sang for me. 

It was a religious song, sung in their na- 
tive language. It, no doubt, had come down 
from the missionaries, for the song told of 
“the light” that came into their lives since 
discovering the Savior. 

One little chap, not more than seven, had 
no hands—only what appeared to be loose 
masses of flesh where hands should be. 

Yet, he held a pencil with both, and pro- 
ceeded to write some English words, and 


the figures 1 through 10. 

I visited the handicrafts section and saw 
youngsters and adults busy weaving bas- 
kets, bags, and other items, and also some 
quite beautiful ceramic work. There are & 


number of barracks and dormitories, all 
clean and designed especially to fit the vari- 
ous handicaps. 

You have only to talk to Director Lemmer 
a few minutes until you can see his genuine 
dedication and know he is a man devoted to 
his work. 

He is rightly proud of the work he is do- 
ing and hopeful that he and others here can 
do more. 

Lemmer pointed out to me the various 
handicaps—cerebral palsy victims, a lad who 
had had both legs severed in a train acci- 
dent, polio victims, meningitis victims, hydro- 
cephalic and micro-cephalic cases. 

He has, of course, those who have only 
physical handicaps and are capable of being 
educated and becoming somewhere near self- 
supporting. 

Then there are, the uneducable, and the 
best that can be hoped for them is that 
some will be able—some day—to care for 
their personal needs, such as dressing, going 
to the bathroom, and feeding themselves. 

In addition to this school, South Africa has 
one other in the west Transyal in operation, 
a third being readied for opening in the 
Province of Natal, and a fourth on the plan- 
ning boards at East London. 

This school has a waiting list of 33, and 
within a year, plans call for extending the 
capacity for a total of 280. 

It is quite easy to criticize South Africans 
from a distance of eight or 10,000 miles. 
But this criticism does not come so quickly 
once one has had opportunity to see first 
hand what is being done in the humane cate- 
gory, and what is planned for the future. 

No, South Africa no longer abandons its 
sick and lame and the less fortunate. The 
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burden is heavy indeed, but progress is be- 
ing made. 

CASE MADE FOR PROGRESS IN SOUTH AFRICA— 
MosT BANTU PREFER SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA.—For three 
weeks now I have knocked around this coun- 
try talking to government officials, school 
leaders, black leaders, visiting factories, 
farms, auto plants and numerous other 
places. 

Now, I'm sitting alone in my hotel room 
trying to sum up my impressions of this 
country, trying to clarify my own thoughts 
about the many problems, This is my last 
day in the country. 

Of course, the big problem—at least as far 
as the outside world goes—is the official gov- 
ernment policy of separate development for 
the races. 

In this land of 14.9 million Bantu, 3.8 mil- 
lion whites, 2 million coloureds (mixed) and 
more than a half-million Asians, there is 
only one thing I'm sure of at the moment: 
there are no easy solutions. 

When one considers these problems, he 
must not make the mistake of comparing the 
incomparable—the Bantu and the American 
Negro, nor must he even compare them with 
the white settler vs. the Indian in early-day 
America. 

One must remember that neither the white 
nor Bantu have any prior territorial claims in 
South Africa—for both arrived at about the 
same time. 

It was not a case as found in America— 
where the white settlers found the Indians 
already there, and proceeded to encroach 
upon their land and drive them out. 

It must be further remembered that the 
nine Bantu tribes in South Africa are vastly 
different, still hostile to each other and in 
most instances can’t even speak the other’s 
language. 

Although there are now many educated 
Bantu and the rate of education is acceler- 
ating quickly, these are a people who less 
than 100 years ago had not even discovered 
the wheel—perhaps because they had no 
use for the wheel, or thought they hadn't. 

Iam convinced after even a short time here 
that the whites must of necessity look after 
the welfare of the Bantu. It is to their own 
advantage to make life better for the Bantu. 

And as one college professor recently told 
me, “We believe it is wiser to deal with the 
educated Bantu than with the ignorant.” 

Even though it is a big financial burden 
on white wage earners and salaried persons, 
the whites are breaking their backs to uplift 
the Bantu—in education, housing, hospitali- 
zation. They did not ask for this burden, but 
are doing quite well considering the enor- 
mity of the problem, 

What also must be remembered about 
South Africa is too often the “separate- 
ness” of the races, with little or no emphasis 
on the “development” phase of the entire 
program. 

What also must be remembered is the fact 
that the great majority of the Bantu prefer 
separate development, that they want to 
preserve their heritage and culture and lan- 
guage. This has been proven in elections 
where the candidate standing for separate 
development has swamped the candidate 
advocating integration. 

Being realistic, one could not argue that 
the Black South African has the standard of 
living comparable to the white. But again, 
the comparison is unfair. 

A much fairer comparison would be the 
Bantu and the black man in other African 
countries—Kenya, Tanzania, Nigerla, the 
Congo. 

I talked about this to a Bantu, a lawyer, 
and he said he would not like to live in any 
other African country, adding, “In fact, I 
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would not like to be a black in America 
today.” 

So what the Bantu has is a job, improving 
education, land in certain areas—something 
most other black Africans cannot claim. 
What he lacks are certain civil and political 
rights, and eyen these are encompassed in the 
long-range program. 

Western democracy, of course, emphasizes 
the humane and tries to de-emphasize group. 
racial and even individual differences. 

Noble, perhaps, but it does not solve or 
even explain current problems. Practicality 
is emphasized here in South Africa—what is 
practical for the white AND black commu- 
nity. 

N one man aptly put it, himself a black 
African, “If you do not have a practical 
political system, all the humaneness you 
can muster will not begin to solve your 
problems.” 

It must be remembered, too, that when 
the whites and the blacks came into this 
country in the 1600's, it was the whites who 
settled the communities, built the cities, de- 
veloped the industries. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the “one 
man, one vote” principle is no solution to 
South Africa’s problem, It would mean giv- 
ing over the country to a people to whom 
it never belonged. It would mean chaos and 
disintegration, and the end of western civill- 
zation in South Africa. 

The educated Bantu tell you this, frankly 
admitting they are not yet ready to govern 
themselves even in their own homelands, 
much less a multi-tribal society. 

I have become convinced that this is the 
reason that outside agitators and terrorists 
have met with such little success in attempts 
to rouse the Bantu to rebellion. 

Separate development is not synonymous 
with denied privilege and opportunity. On 
the contrary, it is the working toward identi- 
cal rights and privileges—only they are sepa- 
rate for the races, each enjoying same in his 
own racial community. 

Naturally, there is not perfection in South 
Africa. In numerous instances. I have had 
government officials admit shortcomings. As 
one minister said to me, “We are experiment- 
ing toward solution to a grave problem. If 
some other country has an answer to the 
racial problem, I wish they would tell us 
and perhaps we would try it.” 

In fact it gives pleasure to some govern- 
ment officials here, both black and white, 
to ask about race problems in America. “Ah, 
ha,” they say. “Neither do you have the 
answer.” 

U.S. Envoy Says RELATIONS WITH SOUTH 
AFRICA “Goop” 


(By Bill Kennedy) 


(Eprror's Nore.—This is the 20th of a 
series of articles by Bill Kennedy of The 
Tribune-Herald’s Washington Bureau on his 
trip to South Africa.) 

PRETORIA, SOUTH Arrica—American Am- 
bassador John Hurd said the United States 
and South Africa have “very good” diplo- 
matic relations and that both countries were 
desirous of continuing them. 

This reporter interviewed Hurd, of Laredo, 
Tex., at the American Embassy here, Hurd 
took up his post here only in September. 

The ambassador said South Africa, like 
other countries, has “points of diversion” 
within its policy, both internal and external 
from those of the U.S. government. 

Hurd said there are numerous visits of 
Officials between the two countries which all 
“make for better understanding” in regard 
to “points of difference.” 

Serupuiously avoiding discussion on South 
Africa’s policy of separate development for 
the races, Hurd commented: 

“I wouldn't pinpoint any particular point 
(of disagreement), I think these are as well 
known in the press and by the people in our 
country as they are in South Africa.” 
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Hurd said he found South Africa “an ex- 
ceedingly interesting assignment.” He first 
went to Cape Town where the Parliament 
was in session. He said there were some cold 
and dreary days, matched only by “the hot 
debate” within Parliament. 

In October, Hurd and his family moved to 
the American Embassy home in Pretoria, seat 
of the administrative government of South 
Africa. 

“This is an extremely viable economy with 
strong economic processes in the throes of 
evolution in many cases,” Hurd said. “The 
country is rich in mineral ores and in people 
in the possibilities of the future.” 

The ambassador said that basically, his job 
was to carry out the policies of the U.S. 
government, to help formulate some policies 
and to let South Africa know what American 
policies are. 

Hurd said one definite policy of the U.S. 
that applies to South Africa as well as other 
countries is to keep “hands off” regarding 
internal problems. 

“We don’t interfere, or even wish to ap- 
pear to interfere with internal policies of 
a country,” he remarked. 

Hurd said he has not been embarrassed by 
any U.S. government official coming to this 
country and “sounding off.” He intimated, 
however, this had occurred with non-official 
persons, but did not elaborate. 

While South Africans are relatively un- 
ware of the American holiday, Thanks- 
giving, Hurd said he and his family, and 
staff Observed the holiday with a turkey 
dinner “just like at home,” and also attended 
Congregational Church services, 

Speaking of staff, the ambassador said 
about 75 Americans are employed by the 
embassy. They have some 150 dependents, 
and in addition there are a number of South 
Africans working there. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Hurd are the parents 
of three daughters and a son, only one—the 
youngest daughter, Victoria, Is living with 
them. She is 18, and will enter University of 
Cape Town in February. 

The son is a lawyer in Houston, one 
daughter lives in Mineral Wells, Tex., and 
one in Delaware. All three are married. 

Hurd won Senate confirmation for the 
ambassadorship last summer, having been 
rejected for the same post to Venezuela 
because of his American oil interests. 


POW NATIONAL WEEK 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join today with the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON), the gen- 
tlemen from Indiana (Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Zion), and 153 other Members of 
the House in introducing a House joint 
resolution designating the week of 
March 21-27 as a National Week of Con- 
cern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action. 

It is certainly appropriate that we 
should demonstrate our support and con- 
cern for the 1,500 Americans now listed 
as prisoners of war or missing in action 
in Southeast Asia. I hope that all Ameri- 
cans will join us in setting aside the week 
of March 21 to register our protest over 
the treatment these men are receiving 
at the hands of the North Vietnamese, 
and that the American people will ob- 
serve the week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 
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However, we must not set aside 1 week 
to express concern over the fate of our 
prisoners of war and forget about them 
the other 51 weeks of the year. Rather, 
we must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to focus world attention on the 
plight of the POW’s—the refusal of the 
North Vietnamese to release a complete 
list of the Americans being held captive, 
their refusal to release the seriously sick 
and injured, their refusal to permit the 
impartial inspections of all POW facil- 
ities, and their failure to permit the free 
exchange of mail. 

American servicemen who are now be- 
ing held prisoner or are missing in ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia have paid a high 
price for our involvement in that part of 
the world. While it is appropriate to 
devote 1 week to concentrated activities 
in support of their release, this action 
must not lead to suspension of efforts in 
their behalf during the rest of the year. 

As I have said on a number of previous 
occasions, we must work for immediate 
withdrawal of all our servicemen—in- 
cluding our prisoners of war—from 
Southeast Asia. 


US. PUBLIC UTILITIES MUST STOP 
BUYING FOREIGN HEAVY POWER 
TRANSFORMERS BEING DUMPED 
ON U.S. MARKETS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past session on two occasions I called 
attention to the serious problem of un- 
lawful price discrimination in the sale of 
heavy power transformers—ReEcorp, Sep- 
tember 28, 1970, at page 33908; and 
RECORD, December 30, 1970, at page 
44198. On the latter occasion, I pointed 
out that 95 percent of the purchases of 
these products by Government-owned 
utilities such as TVA have in the last 3 
years been made abroad. 

I and 18 of my House colleagues have 
called for an immediate moratorium on 
such buying in order to preserve thou- 
sands of jobs and the health of an in- 
dustry vital to our national security. We 
ask this not to protest against honest 
competition, but to prevent great harm 
being caused by what is known as dump- 
ing, the unlawful selling in this country 
of foreign products at prices far below 
those charged in their country of origin. 

While I have expressd confidence that 
the pending antidumping case will ulti- 
mately succeed in ending this practice 
this complex case is months away from 
completion, despite an intensive effort on 
the part of the administration to expe- 
dite it. 

For this reason we have called for a 
number of immediate alternative steps 
including the moratorium I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues I include at the close of 
these remarks a copy of a recent legal 
memorandum which makes it clear that 
there is ample authority for such a mor- 
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atorium. It was prepared by an able at- 

torney who has had extensive experience 

in this subject, Theodore F. T. Crolius. 

I commend it to your attention. 

In the near future I and many of my 
colleagues will be seeking broader sup- 
port within this Chamber to urge decisive 
action on this matter. For, regardless of 
our views on the need to restrain im- 
ports of one kind or another, there can 
be no question that we must put an end 
to what is clearly unlawful price dis- 
crimination. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 

JANUARY 6, 1971. 

To: Representative Silvio O. Conte. 

From: Theodore F. T. Crolius. 

Re Government-owned Electric Utilities: 
Authority to Cease or Limit Procure- 
ment of Power Transmission Equipment 
from Foreign Suppliers. 

On October 14, 1970, Mr. Conte and 18 
other House members wrote President Nixon 
to urge his support of a moratorium by 
U.S. government-owned electric utilities on 
purchase of foreign-made heavy power trans- 
mission equipment until fair international 
trade in such equipment can be established. 
The letter stated, in part: 

“We believe our government-owned util- 
ities, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, which in the last 
three years purchased 95 percent of their 
power transformers from foreign sources, 
should cease such buying at once, pending 
elimination of the inequities of foreign trade 
in these products. We understand that the 
agencies have authority for such action 
either in the exercise of discretion under 
their respective enabling legislation or under 
the Buy American Act.” 

This memorandum is submitted in support 
of the above statement that there is statu- 
tory and Executive authority for the three 
cited government power agencies to adopt a 
moratorium on procurement of power trans- 
mission equipment from foreign suppliers. 

1. Tennessee Valley Authority: Section 
9(b) of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933, as amended (16 U.S.C. 831h(b)) 
provides, in part: 

“Subject only to the provisions of this 
chapter, the Corporation is authorized to 
make such expenditures and to enter into 
such contracts, agreements, and arrange- 
ments, upon such terms and conditions and 
in such manner as it may deem necessary, 
including the final settlement of all claims 
and litigation by or against the Corporation; 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law governing the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, the General Accounting Office, in 
the settlement of the accounts of the Treas- 
urer or other accountable officer or employee 
of the Corporation, shall not disallow credit 
for, nor withhold funds because of, any ex- 
penditure which the Board shall determine 
to have been necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of said chapter.” 

Such statutory language confers on the 
Corporation broad authority to determine 
that it is “necessary,” i.e., that it is in the 
best Interests of the Corporation, to cease or 
otherwise limit procurement of certain 
classes of electrical equipment, such as extra- 
high voltage (EHV) transmission equip- 
ment, to U.S.-made equipment. The grounds 
for such determination would be either or 
both (a) the Corporation's direct and im- 
mediate interest that the U.S. technology 
base in this equipment should be sustained 
and encouraged, and (b) the Corporation’s 
interest that unfair and discriminatory for- 
eign competition in electrical equipment 
should be eliminated or otherwise deterred. 

In addition to the foregoing authority 
under TVA’s enabling legislation, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
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ration can invoke the Buy American Act (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10d) to fix the margin of pref- 
erence for goods of domestic origin at a dif- 
ferential sufficiently high to eliminate or 
deter sourcing from foreign suppliers. Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10582, as amended by Ex- 
ecutive Order No, 11051 (17 F.R. 9683), pro- 
vides that generally the margin of domestic 
preference shall be six percent (Sec. 2(c) 
(1)). But Section 3(a) of the Order pro- 
vides: 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this order shall affect 
the authority or responsibility of an executive 
agency: 

(a) To reject any bid or offer for reasons 
of the national interest not described or re- 
ferred to in this order;" 

And Section 5 of the Order provides, in 
part: 

“Sec. 5. This order shall apply only to con- 
tracts entered into after the date hereof. In 
any case in which the head of an executive 
agency proposing to purchase domestic ma- 
terials determines that a greater differential 
than that provided in this order between 
the cost of such materials of domestic origin 
and materials of foreign origin is not un- 
reasonable or that the purchase of materials 
of domestic origin is not inconsistent with 
the public interest, this order shall not 
apply.” 

The Chairman of the Board of the Cor- 
poration, therefore, has the authority to de- 
termine that it is either in the “national in- 
terest” (Sec. 3) or “not inconsistent with the 
publie interest” (Sec. 5) to fix the margin 
of domestic preference for power transmis- 
sion equipment at a rate which will ensure 
sufficient procurement from U.S. suppliers 
to sustain and encourage the domestic tech- 
nology base and/or eliminate or otherwise 
deter unfair and discriminatory foreign com- 
petition. 

2. Bonneville Power Administration: Sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Bonneville Project Act of 
1987, as amended (16 U.S.C. 832a(c)), pro- 
vides: 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized, in 
the name of the United States, to acquire, by 
purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation, 
such real and personal property, or any in- 
terest therein, including lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, franchises, electric transmis- 
sion lines, substations, and facilities and 
structures appurtenant thereto, as the ad- 
ministrator finds necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 
Title to all property and property rights ac- 
quired by the administrator shall be taken 
in the name of the United States.” 

Section 2(c) has been construed by the 
Administrator of BPA, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Comptroller General to 
confer broad discretionary authority on the 
Administrator in the statutory exercise of 
his responsibilities for “program operations” 
procurement, i.e., purchases for non-admin-~ 
istrative and non-housekeeping purposes. 

Standing by itself Section 2(c) is probably 
sufficient authority for the Administrator 
of BPA to cease or otherwise limit procure- 
ment of power transmission equipment from 
foreign suppliers. But there is no need to 
test this proposition because, in previous 
opinions of the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Section 2(c) has been read in the light 
of and joined with other provisions of law 
which, in their entirety, conclusively estab- 
lish the Administrator’s discretionary pro- 
curement authority. 

There is a 1966 decision of the Comptroller 
General, involving EHV transmission equip- 
ment, which is so squarely in point and 
which so precisely defines and disposes of 
the procedural issues involved herein that it 
is excerpted below in considerable detail: 

“The subject invitation, issued May 24, 
1966, solicited bids for furnishing thirteen 
500-kv. circuit breakers. By letters dated 
May 26, 1966, the Chief of Supply, BPA, ad- 
vised Cogenel, Inc., and Merlin & Gerin 
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{French manufacturers] that BPA has 39 
500-kv. circuit breakers on order and one in 
service and that of the 39, Cogenel has con- 
tracted to furnish 18 and Merlin & Gerin 21. 
The letters stated further that, under the au- 
thority of 16 U.S.C. 832a(c) of the Bonneville 
Project Act, it was decided that award of a 
contract at this time to either firm or its 
licensees for additional 500-kv. breakers was 
not appropriate for the best interests of the 
BPA system and its customers. The letters 
also stated the basis for the conclusion. They 
explained that the 500-kv. breakers consti- 
tute a critical part of the power network and 
that their reliability is essential to BPA’s 
power commitments; that BPA does not con- 
sider that the 500-kv. breakers of any manu- 
facturer have been in service for a sufficient 
period of time to assure that a particular de- 
sign is free from defects; and that, therefore, 
sound engineering judgment dictates spread- 
ing the 500-kv, breaker purchases among a 
number of manufacturers so that if a par- 
ticular design has some serious defects, the 
whole system will not be faced with what 
could amount to catastrophic consequences. 

“The question, as we see it, is whether the 
Administrator is authorized by the Bonneville 
Project Act, 16 U.S.C. 832, et seq, to 
precluce, for the reasons stated, certain 
manufacturers from offering equipment 
which would otherwise meet the BPA per- 
formance specifications. 

“Subsection (b) of section 832a of the act 
provides: 

In order to encourage the widest possible 
use of all electric energy that can be gen- 
erated and marketed and to provide reason- 
able outlets therefor, and to prevent the 
monopolization thereof by limited groups, 
the administrator is authorized and directed 
to provide, construct, operate, maintain, and 
improve such electric transmission lines and 
substations, and facilities and structures 
appurtenant thereto, as he finds necessary, 
desirable, or appropriate for the purpose of 
transmitting electric energy, available for 
sale, from the Bonneville project to existing 
and potential markets, and, for the purpose 
of interchange of electric energy, to inter- 
connect the Bonneville project with other 
Federal projects and publicly owned power 
systems constructed on or after August 20, 
1937. 

“Subsection (c) of section 832a provides 
in pertinent part as follows: 

The administrator is authorized, in the 
name of the United States, to acquire, by 
purchase, lease, condemnation, or donation, 
such real and personal property, or any in- 
terest therein, including lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, franchises, electric transmis- 
sion lines, substations, and facilities and 
structures appurtenant thereto, as the ad- 
ministrator finds necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

“Subsection (f) of section 832a provides: 

Subject only to the provisions of this 
chapter, the Administrator is authorized to 
enter into such contracts, agreements, and 
arrangements, including the amendment, 
modification, adjustment, or cancellation 
thereof and the compromise or final settle- 
ment of any claim arising thereunder, and 
to make such expenditures, upon such terms 
and conditions and in such manner as he 
may deem necessary. 

“Section 832g provides as follows with re- 
spect to purchases of supplies and services: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, all purchases and contracts made by 
the administrator or the Secretary of the 
Army for supplies or for services except for 
personal services, shall be made after ad- 
vertising, in such manner and at such times 
sufficiently in advance of opening bids, as 
the administrator or Secretary of the Army, 
as the case may be, shall determine to be 
adequate to insure notice and opportunity 
for competition. Such advertisement shall 
not be required, however, when (1) an emer- 
gency requires immediate delivery of the 
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supplies or performance of the services; or 
(2) repair parts, accessories, supplemental 
equipment, or services are required for sup- 
plies or services previously furnished or con- 
tracted for; or (3) the aggregate amount in- 
volved in any purchase of supplies or pro- 
curement of services does not exceed $500; 
in which cases such purchases of supplies or 
procurement of services may be made in the 
open market in the manner common among 
businessmen. In comparing bids and in mak- 
ing awards, the administrator or the Secre- 
tary of the Army, as the case may be, may 
consider such factors as relative quality and 
adaptability of supplies or services, the bid- 
der’s financial responsibility, skill, experi- 
ence, record of integrity in dealing, and abil- 
ity to furnish repairs and maintenance sery- 
ices, the time of delivery or performance of- 
fered, and whether the bidder has complied 
with the specifications. 

“We observe first that section 832a (b) of 
the act authorizes and directs the Adminis- 
trator, among other things, to do what he 
finds is ‘necessary, desirable, or appropriate’ 
to ‘improve’ the power transmitting facili- 
ties. From what has been reported above, we 
believe it is self-evident that the BPA con- 
siders that diversification is desirable be- 
cause it results in an improved system since 
the risk of failure is not concentrated, but 
spread out over the products of several 
manufacturers. Subsection (b) indicates 
the purpose of the act and what the Ad- 
ministrator is to accomplish. Therefore, the 
modes of accomplishment provided by the 
act should be read preclude, for the reasons 
against that background. Since the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to do what he believes is 
desirable to improve the power system, sec- 
tion 832g of the act which provides the man- 
ner in which supplies are to be purchased 
should be construed with that authority in 
mind, In that connection, it should be ob- 
served that section 832g was not intended to 
be limited by any other advertising statute in 
that at the outset it indicates that it is not 
controlled by any other provision of law. The 
section does provide for an ‘opportunity for 
competition,’ but such competition, obviously 
in view of the authority in section 832a(b), 
can be limited by what the Administrator 
seeks to accomplish. In this case, since there 
were three bidders other than Cogen who 
could and did bid upon the procurement, the 
‘opportunity for competition’ was met. 

“We observe further that section 832a(c), 
which authorizes the Administrator to ac- 
quire property, is also tied into the ‘purposes 
of this chapter,’ which as previously noted 
can be found in section 832a(b). 

“We observe too that in a report from the 
Department of the Interior on H.R. 2690 and 
H.R. 2693, duplicate bills to amend the Bon- 
neville Project Act, contained at page 13 of 
S. Rept. No. 469, 79th Cong., Ist sess., the 
Secretary made the following comments: 

Furthermore, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is not engaged in a governmen- 
tal regulatory program. It operates a business 
enterprise from which the Government de- 
rives a return of no small proportions. Gov- 
ernment procedure was not designed for such 
an agency, and in many instances it has hin- 
dered the operations of the Administrator to 
an unwarranted extent. The bills under con- 
sideration recognize these characteristics of 
the Bonneville Power Administration and will 
facilitate its operations as a regional and 
business agency. 

“The p of the bill which amended 
section 832a(f) of the Bonneville Project Act, 
as stated on page 4 of S. Rept. No. 469 is— 

* * + to permit the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministrator to use better methods of ad- 
ministration in carrying out his present 
functions, It would not extend his authority 
in the power field and is concerned chiefiy 
with the relationships of the Administrator 
with his employees and with other Federal 
agencies. They would enable the Administra- 
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tor to employ business principles and meth- 
ods in the operation of a business enterprise 
and would eliminate some hampering proce- 
dures designed primarily for agencies con- 
ducting governmental regulatory programs. 

“Moreover, our Office in B—-105397, Septem- 
ber 21, 1951, made the following observation 
concerning the impact of section 832a(f): 

The legislative history of the foregoing pro- 
vision of law indicates that its purpose was 
to free the Administration from the require- 
ments and restrictions ordinarily applicable 
to the conduct of Government business and 
to enable the Administrator to conduct the 
business of the project with a freedom simi- 
lar to that which has been conferred on pub- 
lic corporations carrying on similar or com- 
parable activities. * * * 

“The Bonneville Project Act contains 
powers broader than those customarily vested 
in Government agencies, and these powers 
were preserved when Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 89-343 (act of November 8, 1965, 79 
Stat. 1303, 41 U.S.C. 252) extending the 
mandatory character of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act. The public 
law specifically preserved from impairment 
the authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with respect to procurement for pro- 
gram operations under the Bonneville Proj- 
ect Act. This recent amendment to the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act recognizes the special and exceptional 
procurement authority over these matters 
which has hitherto been conferred by law. 
In that regard, comments found in H. Rept. 
No, 1166, 89th Cong., 1st sess., state that the 
amendment will provide the Administrator 
“sufficient authority to enable the agency to 
operate in business matters as a public util- 
ity with powers and effectiveness similar to 
those of a corporate entity.” It is understood 
that administrative and housekeeping items 
are excluded from the term “program opera- 
tions” and that, to the extent that these pro- 
curement programs would not be impaired by 
compliance with the Administrator's regula- 
tions, such regulations will be observed, as 
heretofore contemplated by the Congress and 
the President. (H. Rept. No. 670, 81st Cong., 
ist sess., 28; Presidential Directive of July 1, 
1949, 14 F.R. 3699). 

“Our consideration of the Bonneville 
Project Act as a whole leads us to the con- 
clusion that the Administrator was author- 
ized in the circumstances of the case to pre- 
clude Cogenel and Merlin & Gerin equipment 
from the immediate procurement. While re- 
liance on the act is sufficient to arrive at this 
conclusion, the legislative history, discussed 
above, supports this view.” ... 

Comptroller General Opinion B-159458, Oc- 
tober 21, 1966. 

In addition to the foregoing procurement 
authority vested in the Administrator un- 
der the Bonneville enabling legislation, the 
Buy American Act is applicable to BPA pro- 
curement. Pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3174) the Secretary 
of the Interior, acting on behalf of BPA, 
may invoke the provisions of Executive Or- 
der No. 10582 which implements the Buy 
American statute (discussed above in con- 
nection with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity). Accordingly, the Secretary of the In- 
terior (either himself or by delegation to the 
Administrator) has the same authority as 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
TVA to determine that it is either in the 
“national interest” (Sec. 3 of the Executive 
Order) or “not inconsistent with the public 
interest” (Sec. 5) to fix the margin of do- 
mestic preference for power transmission 
equipment at a rate which will ensure suf- 
ficient procurement from U.S. suppliers to 
sustain and encourage the domestic tech- 
nology base and/or eliminate or otherwise 
deter unfair and discriminatory foreign com- 
petition. 

3. Bureau of Reclamation: The Bureau of 
Reclamation does not have the broad pro- 
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curement discretion that TVA and BPA pos- 
sess by virtue of their enabling legisla- 
tion. As an organic part of the Department 
of the Interior the Bureau is subject to the 
general, and less discretionary, procurement 
regulations of the Department. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of the Interior 
can resort to the Buy-American Act and 
invoke Section 3 or Section 5 of Executive 
Order No. 10582 on behalf of Bureau of 
Reclamation procurement, thereby efec- 
tively preventing foreign sources for EHV 
power transmission equipment. 

In fact, there js Bureau precedent for such 
action. In 1967 the Bureau of Reclamation 
had a requirement for hydro-turbines and 
generators for the third power plant at 
Grand Coulee Dam. The equipment required 
was the largest and most technologically ad- 
vanced of its kind ever designed for installa- 
tion in the U.S. The Department of the In- 
terior, with the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, determined that national se- 
curity considerations and public policy gen- 
erally were so clearly involved in this pro- 
curement that it should be limited to do- 
mestic suppliers. 

The same reasoning, it is submitted, can 
and should be applied to Bureau procure- 
ment of high technology EHV power trans- 
mission equipment. 


THE 92D CONGRESS 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
honor for me to return to this distin- 
guished body for a second time as Repre- 
sentative of the people of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of North Carolina. They have given 
me a mandate to serve in this Chamber 
as a voice of reason and pragmatism, and 
as the present instrument of their will. 
I pledge myself and my best efforts to 
the fulfillment of that mandate. 

It is appropriate for me, at this time, 
to congratulate you, Mr. Speaker, upon 
your ascension to the high office to which 
you have recently been elected. At the 
outset of your tenure, I am confident 
that you will distinguish yourself as a 
man of fairness, ingenuity, and vision. 

I would also like to extend my con- 
gratulations to the new majority leader, 
Mr. Boccs, whose long service in this 
Chamber has been a credit to the people 
he represents, and to the Nation at 
large. 

And I wish, of course, to again offer 
congratulations to our distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Mr. Forp, whose dedica- 
tion and wise counsel have been constant 
sources of inspiration for me. I am sure 
he will continue to serve in the best in- 
terests of our party and the Nation. I 
pledge to him my strong support and my 
assistance in whatever area it may be 
needed or desired. 

As we begin a new Congress today, I 
believe we should all dedicate ourselves 
to those same high principles which 
characterize our present leadership. I 
hope that we shall conduct the business 
of this House in a new spirit of unity, 
welcoming the expression of divergent 
opinions, but realizing that if our work 
is to be truly successful, we must be of 
one accord in our efforts to strengthen 
the Union and improve the quality of our 
national life. 
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The people of my district have made it 
clear that their major concern at this 
time is the restoration of reason in 
formulating policies that affect our local 
educational systems. 

In my campaign for reelection last 
fall, I stressed the need and the im- 
portance of developing fair, enforceable, 
and understandable guidelines to help 
implement the desegregation of our 
schools. 

Much of my effort in the 91st Con- 
gress was directed toward finding a so- 
lution to the chaos that characterizes 
school districts across the country. 

In the last Congress, I introduced leg- 
islation to establish nondiscriminatory 
school systems and to preserve the rights 
of elementary and secondary students to 
attend schools in their own neighbor- 
hoods, 

No action was taken on this legislation 
during the course of the 91st Congress, 
and no improvement in our local school 
situation has been made. 

The Supreme Court has taken under 
advisement the case of Swann against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Educa- 
tion, which deals specifically with the is- 
sue of forced busing to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

The High Court has not as yet made 
a ruling on this case, and their decision 
may not be forthcoming for many 
months. But still the matter persists, 
and the people of my district have asked 
for action from this House. 

In accordance with that mandate, I 
am today reintroducing my nondiscrimi- 
natory education bill, in the hope that 
the measure will be actively considered 
in this Congress, and swiftly approved. 

The vaguely drawn forced busing 
edicts issued by our courts have proven, 
in almost every instance, to be accom- 
panied by incredibly complex adminis- 
trative burdens and exceedingly high 
costs. 

The remedying of this condition will 
receive my highest priority in this Con- 
gress, and I call upon my colleagues, old 
and new, to join with me in arriving at 
an equitable solution to this problem. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to establish nondiscriminatory school 
systems and to preserve the rights of ele- 
mentary and secondary students to attend 
their neighborhood schools, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Nondiscriminatory 

Education Act”. 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 101. The right of elementary and sec- 
ondary education students to attend their 
neighborhood schools shall not be abridged 
by any Federal authority based upon the race, 
creed, color, religion, or national origin of 
the students. 

Sec, 102. Each local nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem shall have the right to determine their 
own attendance zones without interference 
from Federal authority as long as they are 
reasonably drawn as to serve the needs of the 
community and no effort is made by drawing 
such attendance zones to force a student to 
attend a particular school because of his 
race, color, creed, religion, or national origin. 


Sec. 103. Each local nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem shall have the right to determine the 
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placement of any new school or school facil- 
ity without interference from Federal author- 
ity so long as the new school or facility is 
placed so as to reasonably serve the needs 
of the community and no effort is made 
through its placement to discriminate against 
any student or group of students based upon 
race, creed, color, religion, or national origin. 

Sec. 104. Each local nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem shall have the right to determine the 
placement of faculty and administrative per- 
sonnel without interference from Federal au- 
thority as long as such placement reasonably 
serves the needs of the school system and 
no effort is made through its placement to 
discriminate against any faculty or adminis- 
trative member on the basis of race, creed, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

TITLE I1—DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 201. The term “nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem” whenever applied to any school system 
receiving public support means a school sys- 
tem wherein all schools comprising the 
system function as a part of an overall sin- 
gle administrative unit and in which there 
is no force or discrimination present, based 
on race, creed, color, religion, or national 
origin, in establishing the makeup of the 
student body, faculty or in the allocation of 
funds, books and facilities to the respective 
schools. 

Sec. 202. The term “pairing’’ whenever ap- 
plied to any school or school system receiving 
public support means any act required by 
any Federal authority or person or board 
acting pursuant to such authority to cause 
the merger of schools or the alteration of 
the grade structure for the purpose of alter- 
ing the race or ethnic makeup of the student 
body. 

TITLE II—ILLEGAL ACTS 

Sec. 301. (a) The operation of any school 
system receiving public support other than 
non-discriminatory-school system shall be il- 
legal. 

(b) The forced closing of any school for 
the purpose of forcing any student or group 
of students into a different school for the 
purpose of altering the racial or ethnic 
makeup of the student body shall be illegal. 

(c) The pairing of schools shall be illegal. 

(d) Forcing a child to leave his neighbor- 
hood school to attend another more distant 
because of his race, color, creed, religion, or 
national origin shall be illegal. 


RESOLUTION ON PRISONERS OF 
WAR BY THE VILLAGE OF VIC- 
TORIA, ILL. 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, a reso- 
lution was passed in early December 1970, 
by the Village Board of Victoria, Ill., in 
Knox County. The resolution is the 
unanimous product of the mayor, the 
clerk, and the six trustees. It expresses 
the sincere concern of the Board of 
Trustees and of the citizens of Victoria 
over the treatment of prisoners of war 
by the North Vietnamese. In order that 
my colleagues might take note of the re- 
quest by the Village of Victoria, I am 
including the resolution as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY THE VILLAGE OF VICTORIA, 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Whereas the government of North Viet- 
nam refuses to abide by the rules of Geneva 
Convention concerning the treatment of the 
prisoners of war; 
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Whereas it has repeatedly refused the in- 
spection of their prisoners of war camps by 
International Red Cross representatives, as 
required by Geneva Convention; 

Whereas North Vietnam government has 
reportedly mishandled and tortured the pris- 
oners of war at their mercy; and 

Whereas it has therewith committed the 
same crimes for which war criminals have 
been tried immediately following World War 
II, found guilty and executed; 

Therefore it be resolved by the Victoria 
Village Trustees, acting in behalf of the citi- 
zens of Victoria Village, that we demand that 
such inhuman treatment of the prisoners of 
war by North Vietnamese government would 
be stopped and, if North Vietnamese govern- 
ment shall refuse to abide by the provisions 
of Geneva Convention, it’s members shall be 
branded as the criminals against the hu- 
manity; 

Furthermore it be resolved that we ask the 
President of the United States, the United 
States Congress, and all officials at all levels 
of government, domestic and foreign, as well 
as all the citizens of all the civilized nations, 
to demand from the North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment strict observance of the Geneva 
Convention rules concerning treatment of 
the prisoners of war. 

Unanimously passed by Victoria Village 
Trustees, this 7th day of December, the 
year 1970. 


FEDERAL PRIVACY ACT 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks there have been several reports of 
Army surveillance over political figures 
and the public at large. What is perhaps 
most alarming about these revelations is 
that most probably only the tip of the 
iceberg is being exposed. Hidden is the 
growing accumulation of information on 
individuals that is being stored in thou- 
sands of interconnecting Government 
computers for quick retrieval and cross- 
referencing. 

This collection of data cannot help but 
pose a threat to personal privacy and 
individual liberty. It is time that the Con- 
gress act decisively in developing some 
safeguards to countervail the intrusion 
of computer technology into our private 
lives. 

It is in this regard that I am reintro- 
ducing my Federal privacy bill with 20 
cosponsors. This bill would require all 
Federal agencies to notify persons of any 
personal files maintained on them. Fur- 
thermore, the agencies would have to 
provide a person with the opportunity to 
inspect his files and add, at his own ex- 
pense, statements pointing out errors, if 
any, or providing explanations where 
necessary. Exception to this disclosure 
rule would be made for records whose 
secrecy is required in the interest of na- 
tional security and for records being re- 
tained for cases involving criminal pros- 
ecutions. 

I believe it is imperative that the Con- 
gress immediately investigate the dimen- 
sions of the Army’s surveillance activi- 
ties, as well as the entire Government’s 
policies for collecting information on in- 
dividuals. Today, the average citizen has 
no recourse and the reputations of count- 
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less numbers of decent citizens are being 
threatened or destroyed by malicious and 
false information appearing in the mil- 
lions of dossiers held by Government 
agencies. The individual must be given 
some means for protecting himself 
against misinformation. The bill I am 
introducing today would provide this 
protection. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, Mr. HOLIFIELD, should be com- 
mended for the initiative he has taken in 
instructing his staff to assemble back- 
ground materials by way of a preliminary 
investigation into the allegations of mili- 
tary surveillance of political activities. 
Chairman Ho.irretp has informed me 
that he also is working on this matter 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). Next 
month the Senator’s judiciary subcom- 
mittee will be holding hearings on the 
subject of “computers, data banks, and 
the Bill of Rights;” the military’s intel- 
ligence activities will be included in the 
committee’s consideration. 

The following Members of this body 
have joined in cosponsoring the Federal 
Privacy Act with me: 

List oF CosPONSORS 

James Abourezk, Bella S. Abzug, Les Aspin, 
Nick Begich, Mario Biaggi, Jonathan Bing- 
ham, Shirley Chisholm, Don Edwards, Sey- 
mour Halpern, Michael Harrington. 

Robert L. Leggett, Norman F. Lent, Stewart 
B. McKinney, Parren J. Mitchell, Thomas P. 
O'Neill, Jr., Bertram L. Podell, Ogden Reid, 
William F. Ryan, Fred Schwengel, Olin E. 
Teague. 


PRISONERS’ FAMILIES APPROVE 
RESCUE EFFORTS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, early last 
month, by a vote of 347 to 15, this body 
agreed to House Resolution 1282, in sup- 
port for efforts to rescue American pris- 
oners of war incarcerated in North Viet- 
nam. The overwhelming majority ignored 
the bleats of the surrender cult and 
served notice to North Vietnam that the 
American people, speaking through their 
chosen representatives, approve of the 
recent attempt to free the prisoners. 

What made the lopsided vote even 
more impressive is the fact that seven 
of the 15 “nay” votes were cast by Mem- 
bers from Greater New York. Two of the 
seven from that metropolis who opposed 
the resolution were emitting the dying 
squawks of lame ducks. 

That the vote was an accurate ba- 
rometer of public opinion has been elo- 
quently verified by a survey conducted by 
the Opinion Research Corp. of Prince- 
ton, N.J. This poll showed that 81 per- 
cent of the next-of-kin of the prisoners 
of war approve of the attempt to rescue 
American prisoners from Son Tay prison. 
Only 10 percent had unfavorable reac- 
tions. Another rescue attempt would have 
the approval of 84 percent of the next-of- 
kin, according to the survey. 

Mr. Speaker, let us quit paying serious 
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attention to such humbug as world opin- 
ion and listen for a change to what our 
fellow Americans have to say. After all, 
they are the ones who chose us to 
represent them in this, the popular 
branch of the Congress of the United 
States. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I was grati- 
fied during the last Congress to see a 
large number of the bills I had either 
sponsored or cosponsored enacted into 
law, or incorporated into more compre- 
hensive legislation. Among them were 
bills to make Monomoy Island, in my 
district, a wilderness area. Another in- 
creased the authorization for land pur- 
chases at the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore. Additionally, the 91st Congress 
saw enactment of bills I cosponsored 
which created the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, a Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth, and a Commission on 
Marihuana. Perhaps most importantly, 
I was proud to be a cosponsor of the leg- 
islation to establish a Securities Investor 
Protection Corporation, a new semipub- 
lic agency which should promote in- 
vestor confidence in our securities mar- 
kets for the years ahead. 

Regrettably, a number of bills which I 
consider particularly worthy and which 
I had sponsored, were not passed in the 
9ist Congress. Today, then, I am rein- 
troducing these and hope that full con- 
sideration will be given them in both 
committee and on the floor of Congress. 
Of course, these do not include all of the 
legislative initiative I intend to under- 
take in this Congress. For example, I ex- 
pect in the next few days to file several 
bills for consideration by the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. At this 
point, however, I would like simply to 
outline the provisions of the bills I am 
now introducing. 

Mr. Speaker, Vietnam remains one of 
the most pressing and perplexing prob- 
lems facing our Nation. Its rapid con- 
clusion can only expedite reconciliation 
and help in the restoration of prosperity 
at home. To this end, I am reintroducing 
a resolution calling for United Nations 
involvement in the pursuit of peace in 
Indochina, Specifically this measure pro- 
poses the establishment of a U.N. peace- 
keeping force to police a cease fire, 
phased withdrawal of all foreign troops 
during that cease fire and a final settle- 
ment of outstanding political questions 
at an international conference. 

On the domestic scene, I believe that 
one of our top priorities in the 92d Con- 
gress should be the enactment of a cam- 
paign reform act aimed at regulating the 
size and nature of campaign expendi- 
tures. Accordingly, I am refiling such leg- 
islation today. This bill, whose principal 
author is our distinguished colleague, 
JOHN ANDERSON of Illinois, should serve 
as an admirable basis for comprehensive 
campaign reform in the 92d Congress. 
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Last year the House made history in 
passing the amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing equal rights for men 
and women under the law. Regrettably 
this commendable measure died in the 
other body. Thus, to lend my support to 
early hearings and action in the House 
this year, I am refiling the women’s equal 
rights amendment. 

When the House passed the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1970, it also 
adopted a motion to recommit with in- 
structions to add on a feature guaran- 
teeing automatic cost of living increases, 
a proposal I had filed earlier in the form 
of a separate bill. This legislation, as we 
know, also died in the closing days of the 
91st Congress. The cost of living feature, 
I believe, is of vital importance to those 
on social security and so today I am in- 
troducing legislation containing such a 
Means Committee, as it proceeds to con- 
sideration of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1971 will adopt this legislation. 

Another bill in the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee which I am 
refiling is the administration’s revenue- 
sharing proposal. Interest in this legisla- 
tion is rapidly growing at the state and 
local level. I hope that the widespread 
sponsorship of revenue sharing in the 
House will expedite Ways and Means 
consideration of this legislation. 

With a view toward promoting inter- 
national cooperation and conciliation, I 
am also refiling resolutions calling for a 
joint space exploration venture with 
technologically advanced nations and for 
an Atlantic Union Delegation to explore 
the possibility of establishing a transat- 
lantic federal union. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am refiling sev- 
eral other pieces of legislation under the 
principal sponsorship of other Members. 
Iam joining Mr. Morse of Massachusetts 
in reintroducing a bill to establish an 
Economic Conversion Commission whose 
chief mission would be to facilitate an 
orderly transformation of our economy 
from wartime to peacetime production. 
The proposed Economic Conversion Com- 
mission could be especially useful in an 
area like Massachusetts where techno- 
logical expertise and manpower left idle 
as a result of decreased space and defense 
spending might be channeled into com- 
batting pollution and other critical prob- 
lems of modern American society. 

And, in concert with our distinguished 
colleague JoHN McF atu, I am again co- 
sponsoring the Public Works Acceleration 
Act. If this legislation is enacted, such 
economically hard-hit areas as New Bed- 
ford in my district will be eligible for 
large Federal grants-in-aid to decrease 
unemployment and build needed commu- 
nity facilities. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, together with 
the able member of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. MICHEL, I am cosponsor- 
ing legislation to base the Government's 
finances on the calendar, rather than fis- 
cal, year. Since Congress generally does 
not complete appropriations for most 
agencies until well after the fiscal year 
has commenced, this legislation should 
bring the fiscal year into line with the 
realities of the appropriations process. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have noted, I believe 
that each of these bills is particularly 
meritorious. It is my strong hope that the 
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appropriate committees will give full 
consideration to these measures as quick- 
ly as possible. 


$100 FOR EACH SCHOOLCHILD 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am again introducing my tuition vouch- 
er proposal, known as the Schoolchil- 
dren’s Assistance Act, and often called 
the GI bill for junior. 

This measure authorizes an annual fi- 
nancial grant to each child attending 
school—whether public or nonpublic It 
prohibits Federal interference in the op- 
eration or administration of any school 
system. It returns to parents a share of 
their own tax money to assist them in 
directly controlling the education of 
their children in the schools of their 
choice. 

We can no longer continue to ignore 
the consequences of declining enroll- 
ment in nonpublic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This system educates 
close to 6 million children. However, in 
the last 3 years some 1,000 of these in- 
stitutions have closed. 

In the last 2 years, according to an 
article in the New York Daily News on 
January 18, nearly 500,000 pupils 
from Catholic schools across the Na- 
tion have been forced to enroll in public 
schools, because of high costs and ad- 
vancing tuitions at these nonpublic 
schools. This situation has forced a 
massive increase in school taxes in a 
number of States. 

In New York State, an estimated 872,- 
000 children are enrolled in independent 
schools. If these children were forced 
into the public school system—at today’s 
costs—it would put an estimated addi- 
tional burden of $1.139 billion annually 
on the taxpayers of New York, based on a 
cost of $1,306 per pupil. 

If all nonpublic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the Nation closed to- 
morrow, it would force upon the Ameri- 
can taxpayers an additional $4.7 billion 
annually to absorb these children into 
public schools, based on estimates by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

My bill would encourage these schools 
to continue operation, and result in a 
substantial saving to the taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

I want to emphasize that this bill is 
not limited to children in religious ori- 
ented schools. It offers a real opportu- 
nity for diversity in educational opportu- 
nity for all school children—regardless 
of race, religion, color, or geographical 
location. 

Nine years have passed since I first 
introduced this legislation. When first 
proposed, a grant of $20 per child was 
recommended on the basis of the Federal 
involvement in education at that time. 
Since then the cost of education has 
soared, and I am now recommending an 
expenditure of $100 for every child en- 
rolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in the Nation. 
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After this approach was first advanced, 

considerable dialog and discourse have 
taken place. The public has now become 
more vitally aware of the need to pro- 
tect one of the most fundamental rights 
of man in a free society—the paramount 
right of the parent to control the educa- 
tion of his children, without being penal- 
ized. 
This concept has been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as well as many distinguished 
educational authorities. It is being con- 
sidered as the basis for a pilot project 
by the U.S. Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity as an innovation to improve the 
educational opportunities of the disad- 
vantaged. Earlier this week, a special 
panel appointed by Governor Mandel of 
Maryland endorsed this approach to edu- 
cational equity. 

Today there is a crisis of confidence 
in our educational system. Old solutions 
are not the answer to new problems. 

Taxpayers are revolting against con- 
stantly increasing school costs. They do 
not like being forced to support a mono- 
lithic State school system, to the detri- 
ment of competing educational institu- 
tions. 

Time after time, the American people 
have expressed their strong opposition to 
the high cost of taxes by voting down 
requests for school funds. 

My bill would give the hard-working 
taxpayers an opportunity to choose ex- 
actly how their educational tax money 
will be spent. At the same time it offers 
the best opportunity to provide equality 
in the exercise of the civil rights for all 
school children. 

It offers an appropriate response to the 
challenge of the times. 


LEAA AND THE NATIONAL POLICE 
FORCE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
Congress I voted against H.R. 17825 to 
amend the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act by providing Federal 
funds for State and local police. At that 
time, I explained that my objection was 
based on the fear that Federal funds 
would again be used to destroy local con- 
trol and bring about Federal supervision 
of State and local police departments. 

Not even a year has passed and already 
we are advised that a branch of the Jus- 
tice Department is requiring State police, 
that have accepted Federal funds, to 
comply with Federal regulations and 
standards under the threat of a cutoff of 
funds or court action. 

Since the announced intent of the 
spending of tax payer’s money by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration—LEAA—was to upgrade local 
and State police forces, one can but con- 
clude that integration of police forces has 
a greater priority than controlling crime 
or making the streets safe. 

I include a newspaper clipping and a 
copy of the Dan Smoot Report of Janu- 
uary 27, 1970, which follows: 
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[From the Washington Star, Jan. 12, 1971] 


UNITED STATES Acts To INTEGRATE STATE 
HIGHWAY PATROLS 
(By Fred Barnes) 

A new effort by a branch of the Justice De- 
partment to eliminate job discrimination in 
law enforcement agencies across the country 
may force state highway patrols, particularly 
in such Southern border states as Virginia 
and Maryland to recruit black patrolmen 
actively. 

A set of regulations issued Dec. 31 attaches 
a proviso to the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars passed out annually to state and local 
police, prisons and courts by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. 

Recipients of LEAA funds now must sub- 
mit reports showing that they comply with 
federal regulations against job bias. If the re- 
ports indicate they don't meet federal stand- 
ards, the agencies will face a cutoff of LEAA 
funds or court action against their discrimi- 
natory practices. 

LIKE SCHOOLS RULES 


The regulations are similar to guidelines 
set by the U.S. Office of Education, which has 
threatened to cut off federal funds—and in 
some cases has actually stopped aid—to 
school districts which failed to integrate 
sufficiently. 

A spokesman for LEAA said most state 
highway patrols receive grants from LEAA, 
either through bloc grants, according to 
population, or “discretionary grants” for 
specific anti-crime projects. 

A recent survey by the Race Relations In- 
formation Center in Nashville, Tenn., showed 
that 98 or 99 percent of state highway pa- 
trolmen are white. In Virginia only one mem- 
ber of the 912-man force is black and in 
Maryland there are 13 blacks among 1,150 
patrolmen. 

By itself, however, the small percentage of 
black patrolmen in the two states would not 
impel LEAA to cut off any grant. That would 
occur only if LEAA felt that the small per- 
centage of blacks was the result of discrimi- 
nation. 

The state patrols, which in the South were 
often used in the early 1960s to rout civil 
rights demonstrators, could evade the new 
federal guidelines by simply not accepting 
LEAA funds. 

LEAA has the power to seek court action 
against job bias in law enforcement agencies 
only if they are recipients of grants. 

In its survey, the Race Relations Informa- 
tion Center obtained racial breakdowns for 
42 of the 49 state highway patrols. Ten 
states, two of them in the South, reported 
that none of their patrolmen is black. 

CALIFORNIA HAS MOST 


These states are Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont and Wyo- 
ming. Ten other states said they have one 
black patrolman: Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The state with the most blacks on its high- 
way patrol is California, with 80. It has 174 
other non whites on the force. New York has 
eight blacks among 3,275 state patrolmen 
and Ilinois has 23 of 1,698. 

In some Southern and border states, blacks 
have complained that they are systematically 
denied an opportunity to join state patrols. 
The complaint also has been made, less fre- 
quently, in other states. 

Under the new LEAA rules, bias in em- 
ployment along racial, religious or ethnic 
lines is prohibited in areas such as recruit- 
ing, transfer and promotion. States are or- 
dered to file reports giving racial breakdowns 
in their law enforcement agencies. 

“As soon as proper staffing of a civil rights 
investigative team is completed—probably 
within six months—LEAA plans to begin 
making on-site inspections of agencies re- 
ceiving funds to review their employment 
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practices and policies,” a Justice Department 
press release stated. 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Dallas, Tex., 
July 27, 1970] 


NaTIONAL POLICE FORCE 


The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 established the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) 
in the Justice Department, to channel tax 
money from the federal government to states 
for state and local law enforcement. Congress 
appropriated $63 million for LEAA in 1969, 
$268 million in 1970. The Nixon administra- 
tion requested $480 million for fiscal 1971. 

Congressman William M. McCulloch (Ohio 
Republican) introduced a bill to authorize 
$650 million for LEAA in fiscal 1971. Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler (New York Demo- 
crat) introduced a bill to authorize $750 mil- 
lion. Congressman Claude Pepper (Florida 
Democrat) proposed $1 billion for LEAA in 
1971. 

On June 30, 1970, the House, by a roll-call 
vote of 342-2, passed HR 17825, authorizing 
$650 million for LEAA in fiscal 1971, $1 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1972, $1.6 billion for fiscal 
1973. The two Congressmen who voted 
against it were Maston O'Neal (Georgia Dem- 
ocrat) and John R. Rarick (Louisiana Demo- 
crat). Rarick was the only Member of the 
House who voiced opposition. He said: 

“The crime situation in the United States 
has reached such crisis proportions that the 
members of Congress are hearing from the 
folks at home with demands that something 
be done. The political impulse seems to be 
to do something, even if it is wrong. 

“We are being asked to ignore the cause of 
the problem—the many crime-favoring Su- 
preme Court laws. We are being urged to 
hoodwink our people into thinking that by 
massive expenditures of Federal money, by 
so-called upgrading our local and state police 
officers, and modernizing our correctional 
facilities, we can deter the criminal threat. 

“The crime problem in the United States 
is not the fault of Congress—nor the police 
Officers, nor the taxpayers. Congress is hiding 
its head in the sand if it thinks it can fool 
the people into believing that by giving away 
more of their money, they will be any safer 
from the criminal element which roams our 
streets and highways like some sacred cow. 

“We already have enough laws on the books. 

“The ... problem is that as we continue 
to talk about reducing crime, our law en- 
forcement agencies are denied the freedom 
to enforce the laws. This bill offers no solu- 
tion. It but provides for $3.2 billion to be 
doled out over 3 years for grants to local and 
State police who agree to comply with vari- 
ous edicts and guidelines laid down by the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
enforced by the administrator of... 
LEAA. Except for this purported financial 
assistance, the measure offers only false 
promises of help to the police of America 
in their efforts to stop crime. 

“Those of us who live in the South are 
familiar with Federal funding programs 
based upon compliance. The funded State 
or local organization loses all semblance of 
representing its local people and becomes 
completely subservient to the funding 
agency. In this instance, any law enforce- 
ment agency accepting Federal funds, which 
does not toe the line of compliance, can ex- 
pect to be threatened with loss of funds and 
em, whipped into line, have its funds cut 
off. 

“We of the South have witnessed firsthand 
what has happened to our State and local 
governmental agencies that accepted Feder- 
al funds. We need only point to the whole- 
sale destruction of our public schools and 
public education system which are in many 
areas either abandoned by a large segment 
of our people or made wholly inadequate to 
educate the youth. 
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“With Federal funds necessarily comes 
Federal control. It is utterly ridiculous for 
any rationally informed person to believe 
that we can buy safety or freedom 
from crime. It is equally ridiculous to believe 
that we can hand out Federal money and 
not end up with Federal control and domina- 
tion over our local police. 

“Up to now, the sociological pseudointel- 
lectuals have sought to justify throwing 
away billions of tax dollars with their the- 
ories that we can buy off criminals with mas- 
sive Federal programs and funds. While they 
still refuse to acknowledge the utter futility 
of their upside-down thinking, some of the 
same spokesmen, that is, Ramsey Clark, the 
National Governors’ Conference, the League 
of Cities, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
National Association of Counties, the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence, and representatives of 
do-gooder organizations now support this 
bill and ask Congress to buy the police away 
from the people and put them under the 
control of an appointed Fed. 

“The police power under the Constitution 
of the United States, with rare exception 
caused by judicial fiat, has historically been 
reserved to the States. Now, after 190 years 
of constitutional government with the po- 
lice being under the State and local con- 
trol, we are told that the Constitution must 
be warped if it says what it does not say. 

“If it is a national police force that the 
Federal bureaucrats want, they have the 
Army, Navy, and Marines. I, for one, oppose 
every effort to destroy local police forces, or 
to even chance the ‘foot-in-the-door’ power 
building which is constantly sought by the 
socialist bureaucrats in their craze for 
domination of every facet of local and State 
government. 

“This is bad legislation—spurred on by 
emotion and frustration—more laws by the 
democracy phobia of the mob—demands 
without regard or consideration for the fur- 
ther erosion and destruction of constitu- 
tional government. 

“I intend to abide by my oath of office by 
casting my peoples’ vote against this bill. I 
will continue to support my local police in 
upholding their responsibilities to maintain 
law and order to their people, unbridled by 
additional unnecessary Federal controls and 
redtape.” 

Of course, Congressman Rarick is correct. 
Federal aid to local law enforcement is un- 
constitutional. It will lead to federal domina- 
tion of police (just as federal aid to educa- 
tion has led to federal domination of 
schools). At first, federal influence will be 
felt (is already being felt in some areas) in 
the quality of men recruited for police work 
and selected for promotion to key positions. 
Under pressure and guidance of federal bu- 
reaucrats who dispense tax money from 
Washington, local and state law enforce- 
ment agencies will emphasize the hiring and 
promoting of college graduates trained in 
sociology. A college degree, instead of experi- 
ence in the field, will become the stepping 
stone to advancement in police work. 

But the kind of indoctrination imparted 
by departments of sociology in many univer- 
sities will unsuit, rather than improve, a 
man for effective police work. The thin blue 
line of police officers who correctly look upon 
themselves as defenders of society—and who 
presently constitute the only real defense of 
our civilization against barbarism and an- 
archy—will gradually vanish. Law enforce- 
ment leadership will begin to reflect the per- 
missive attitude generally prevalent in the 
federal courts and federal bureaucracy: the 
attitude that “society” and not the criminal 
is responsible for crime—that it is not soci- 
ety but the criminal who needs protection. 

This permissive attitude of the federal 
courts is one cause of the breakdown in law 
enforcement. As federal influence brings the 
attitude into local law enforcement, enforce- 
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ment will become less effective. Indeed, I 
anticipate that law enforcement effective- 
ness will decrease as federal aid to local law 
enforcement increases. 

Something must be done will become a 
universal cry; and the chief criers will be the 
people responsible for the deteriorating sit- 
uation: those who led the drive for federal 
aid to local law enforcement. They will not 
acknowledge that they have erred. They will 
not recommend a change in direction. They 
will fight the fire by throwing more fuel on 
it. That is, they will demand more federal 
aid. 

As federal aid increases, federal influence 
on local law enforcement will evolve into 
federal control. At the end of that road is 
the instrument for total control that all dic- 
tatorships require: a national police force. 

Then, the character of American law en- 
forcement will undergo another, and this 
time a rather abrupt, change. When a na- 
tional police force becomes a recognized, ac- 
cepted, operating reality, it will no longer 
be ineffective and permissive. It will be ruth- 
lessly efficient and repressive. Its mission, 
however, will not be to protect the public, 
but to protect entrenched political power 
against the public. 

Then, Congressman John Rarick’s June 30, 
1970, speech in the House (if not purged 
from the record) will be an important histor- 
ical document: it will reveal the identity of 
the one man out of 535 Members of the fed- 
eral Congress who had the acumen to per- 
ceive the truth, the political courage to tell 
it, and the integrity to act upon it. 

One of Mr. Rarick’s points should be par- 
ticularly re-emphasized and remembered: 
the argument for expenditure of federal tax 
money to curb crime by improving local law 
enforcement, insinuates that crime is the 
fault of law enforcement, which is inferior 
and needs improving; that Congress is re- 
sponsible, because it has not heretofore ap- 
propriated enough money to improve local 
law enforcement; and that the taxpayers are 
responsible, because they have discouraged 
the spending of tax money for law enforce- 
ment. This puts no blame on criminals for 
committing crimes; on courts for helping 
criminals and hampering law enforcement; 
or on liberal politicians and bureaucrats who, 
by supporting governmental programs that 
violate the fundamental law of the land (the 
Constitution) set an example of lawlessness. 

In reference to the argument that federal 
aid will improve local law enforcement, we 
should note that the trend I anticipate—the 
effectiveness of law enforcement will decline 
as federal aid rises—has already begun to 
set in. The first appropriation to curb crime 
by giving comprehensive federal aid to local 
law enforcement was for 1969; and the crime 
rate in 1969 was higher than the crime rate 
in 1968. The second appropriation for fed- 
eral aid to law enforcement was for 1970; and 
the crime rate in 1970 is higher than the 
crime rate in 1969. 

The Crime Control and Safe Streets Act is 
presently awaiting action in the Senate, 
where it will doubtless pass. The only op- 
position is from those who want the federal 
aid given directly to cities, instead of being 
given to state governments for reallocation 
to law agencies in the state. 

This bill is only one of several of President 
Nixon’s crime-control proposais. Other major 
bills awaiting final action by Congress: 

The Preventive Detention Act, aimed at the 
problem of indicted hard-core criminals be- 
ing given pre-trial release and allowed to re- 
main free to commit other crimes while 
awaiting trial; 

The Drug Control Act, whose most con- 
troversial feature is the “no-knock” provision 
authorizing search warrants which would 
permit law officers to enter a premise without 
first knocking or announcing their inten- 
tion; 

The Organized Crime Control Act, aimed at 
underworld criminal syndicates. 
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The primary thrust of these three crime- 
control bills is toward giving law enforcement 
& little more leeway than it now has in 
handling the worst kinds of criminals: hard- 
core habitual criminals to whom release-on- 
bail is encouragement to commit more 
crimes; the traffickers in dangerous drugs; 
the denizens of the powerful, organized crim- 
inal underworld. And the tenor of these three 
bills is to put the blame for crime on crimi- 
nals. 

It is interesting to note that Members of 
Congress who are most aggressive in sup- 
porting the federal-aid-to-law-enforcement 
bill (which insinuates that poor law enforce- 
ment is the cause of crime) are most aggres- 
sive in opposing these crime-control bills 
which rest on the assumption that it is the 
criminal who is responsible for crime. They 
find nothing unconstitutional in a bill that 
provides federal aid for local law enforce- 
ment, although the Constitution does not 
authorize the federal government to subsi- 
dize local police. These same Members of Con- 
gress, however, consider as unconstitutional 
legislation which would, in some degree, re- 
store to police certain powers that were tra- 
ditionally and constitutionally theirs until 
taken away by act of Congress and court de- 
cisions in recent years. 


HORTON URGES JUSTICE FOR 
SOVIET JEWS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month two Soviet Jews were sentenced to 


death for allegedly plotting to hijack a 
Soviet airliner. Nine other persons, seven 


of them Jews, received heavy prison 
terms, 

These sentences were handed down 
not for hijacking, nor attempted hijack- 
ing, but for the crime of plotting to hi- 
jack a Soviet airliner, and many news 
accounts have suggested the possible en- 
trapment by the Soviets of the Lenin- 
grad Eleven. 

The Soviet Union has said the defend- 
ants were sentenced to death in order to 
uphold “the spirit” of a new interna- 
tional convention against airline piracy. 

The real purpose of the trial and the 
subsequent sentencing, however, was to 
terrorize the thousands of Jews who wish 
to leave the Soviet Union for Israel. It is 
known that most of the Leningrad 
Eleven had asked as long as 3 years ago 
for this permission. 

Such unjust and inhumane treatment 
of Soviet citizens cannot be allowed to 
continue. First, we must do all that is 
possible to insure that future Soviet 
trials are open to the light of interna- 
tional observation. The Eleven were sen- 
tenced in closed trials. No foreign ob- 
servers or newsmen were permitted to at- 
tend. Such trial procedure can only 
arouse suspicion. 

In our country, trials are not con- 
ducted in secret. We do not feel that our 
system of jurisprudence is so harmful 
that it should be hidden from the eyes of 
mankind. Only in an open system of jus- 
tice are the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens protected and an accused presumed 
innocent until found guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt by a jury of his peers. 

To offer some hope to future Soviet 
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Jews who may be tried, I asked the Sec- 
retary of State to seek permission for a 
small delegation of Americans to attend 
and observe future trials of Soviet Jews 
and to make arrangements to allow in- 
terested Soviet citizens the opportunity 
to attend trials of their choice in the 
United States. 

In response to my suggestion and that 
of others, Secretary Rogers has extended 
an invitation to the Soviet Union to send 
a delegation of observers to the trial of 
Angela Davis in Marin County, Calif. 

Hopefully, this will lead to an ex- 
change of Soviet-American trial observ- 
ers and to an assurance that any future 
judicial proceedings against Jews in the 
Soviet Union will be more just. 

Secondly, I urge the Soviet Union to 
grant the free migration of all its citi- 
zens, Jewish, and non-Jewish. Soviet Jews 
who want to emigrate to Israel should 
be allowed to do so—without the specter 
of a political trial before them. I urge 
the Soviet Union to abide by article 13 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the U.N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights which grants the right of 
everyone to emigrate freely to other 
countries. 

As much as I abhor the recent trials 
and their results and the cruel treatment 
to which Soviet Jews are subjected, I 
also abhor the protest against them in 
the United States that has surprised 
legitimate bounds. It should be evident to 
those of us in the United States con- 
cerned about the fate of Soviet Jews that 
violent protest against Soviet diplomats 
is pointless. 

It should be remembered that the 
peaceful protest which followed the sen- 
tencing of the Leningrad Eleven helped 
win the commutation of the two death 
sentences. 

Acts of violence such as the recent 
bombing of the Soviet cultural center 
and residence in Washington, D.C, and 
Soviet facilities in New York and else- 
where are deplorable and only serve to 
hurt the 3.5 million Jews in the Soviet 
Union, and to diminish the effectiveness 
of our efforts in their behalf. 

Also it is imperative that the Soviet 
Union recognize that nothing can be 
gained by terrorism and intimidation, 
but rather that freedom of worship, of 
movement and of life itself should be the 
inalienable rights of everyone. 


GREEK “ALL 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a pair of articles from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Janu- 
ary 8 and 14, 1971, discussing internal 
developments in Greece. 

The articles follow: 

Greece: U.S. PLEA For REFORM 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—In announcing its plans for 
1971, the Greek military regime has again re- 
jected the plea of the United States to end 
martial law and return promptly toward dem- 
ocratic government. 


” DISCUSSED 


SCORNED 
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It also appears to have violated, or dis- 
avowed, an understanding which the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Athens thought he had 
negotiated at the highest level. The under- 
standing called for significant steps toward 
political freedom for the Greek people in late 
1970 or 1971. 

The sequel, according to reports reaching 
Washington from reliable sources, was a 
“stormy confrontation” in which U.S. Ambas- 
sador Henry Tasca and Vice-Premier Stylia- 
nos Pattakos reached an impasse on this 
question, 

SECRET MEETINGS 

Mr. Tasca is said to have asked why Premier 
George Papadopoulis, in a year-end speech 
took such a hard line against constitutional 
advance—and what the Ambassador could re- 
port to Washington which believed that com- 
mitments had been made to advance democ- 
racy in 1971. 

In reply, Mr. Pattakos is reported to have 
asked whether anyone in the governing junta 
had made such promises. 

Ambassador Tasca, who had held a series of 
secret dinner meetings with Premier Papa- 
dopoulos last summer, during which US. 
Greek policy was largely formulated, said he 
had gained this impression. But now he real- 
ized it was wrong, he added. 

The Vice-Premier is said to have answered: 
If you feel you were wrong, perhaps you ought 
to apply for transfer to a new post, 

PORTS, BASES OFFERED 


By the time the two men met, the Greek 
regime already had gained what it most 
wanted from the United States Government: 
the resumption of full-scale military aid. This 
had been announced Sept. 22, and included 
heavy weapons which had been banned by 
Washington for political reasons since the 
Greed military junta seized power in a coup 
d'état, 

The United States had also achieved at least 
part of what it wanted: Just before the Jor- 
danian crisis last fall—although the Papa- 
dopoulos regime had earlier said in public 
that it would not aid any big power interven- 
ing in the Mediterranean—the junta secretly 
offered the use of Greek ports and air bases 
to U.S. forces in case they undertook an oper- 
ation in Jordan. The offer was made while 
U.S. Assistant Defense Secretary C. Warren 
Nutter was visiting Greece. 

The American decision to resume ship- 
ment of heavy weapons was given political 
as well as military importance in Greece and 
elsewhere. It was interpreted and publicized 
by the Greek military leaders as a belated 
political endorsement of their regime by the 
United States. 

During the summer’s secret dinner meet- 
ings, which dealt with both political and 
military relations between the two countries, 
Ambassador Tasca had put three requests to 
Premier Papadopoulos and his government. 
On behalf of the United States he had asked 
for: 

1. An end to martial law soon. 

2. The return of King Constantine, who 
is in exile but remains the legal head of the 
Greek state. 

3. Elections to be held in 1971. 

Mr. Tasca asked that at least one of these 
be implemented before arms aid was resumed. 

Premier Papadopoulos is reported to have 
given Mr. Tasca to understand that these 
measures would be carried out soon, except 
that elections would probably be held in 
1972 rather than 1971. 

A State Department spokesman in Wash- 
ington said, when announcing the resump- 
tion of full-scale military aid last Septem- 
ber, “In Greece the trend toward a con- 
stitutional order is established... .” 

WARNINGS TO GREEKS 

Three months later, announcing plans for 
the coming year, Premier Papadopoulos in- 
dicated that there would not be any signifi- 
cant constitutional advance in 1971. He also 
said, “I will not permit any return to normal 
political life until I consider this possible.” 
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In New Year’s speeches, Mr. Papadopoulos 
also repeated severe warnings to Greeks not 
to take advice from outside Greece. These 
were interpreted as being directed against 
Western, including American, interference. 

Thereupon, Regent General George Zoi- 
takis made an indirect criticism of the new 
situation. He publicly praised the Greek 
revolution of 1821 against the Turks by say- 
ing that it put into effect, in Greece, the 
principles of the French Revolution which 
still, he said, “apply today in Greece,” espe- 
cially the declaration of human rights of 
August, 1798. 

The conservative newspaper Vradyani, 
which is presently the only newspaper criti- 
cizing the junta in this manner, commented 
ironically on Jan. 3 that the regent's speech 
meant that from now on, Greeks need no 
longer worry about arbitrary arrest or other 
violations of human rights since they are 
protected by the principles of the French 
Revolution. 

ANTI-AMERICAN ACTIONS 

Reports from Athens say that anti-Ameri- 
can feeling is rising rapidly there; that most 
acts by resistance groups now are directed 
against American presence. 

Politicians and journalists in Greece are 
quoted as blaming the United States for 
continuing arrests and political repressions 
following the well-publicized Christmas re- 
lease of some political prisoners. They blame 
the “gullibility of Tasca” and “the Penta- 
gon’s obsessive concern for using Greece as 
a base to counter the Soviet presence in 
Egypt and the Mediterranean.” 

Some of these critics argue that the Ameri- 
cans could use the Greek bases without giv- 
ing the political support which they feel 
is going increasingly to the person of Pre- 
mier Papadopoulos, rather than to the junta 
or revolutionary council as a whole. 

In Washington, the State Department has 
repeatedly said that its view on the “trend 
toward a constitutional order” was not a 
determining reason for resuming full-scale 
military aid to Greece last September. 

In a letter to a Greek newspaperman and 
resistance leader in Washington, Elias P. 
Demetracopoulos (who sent to President 
Nixon a letter of protest against the resumed 
shipment of heavy arms to Greece, signed 
by himself and 24 Greek publishers and 
journalists living outside Greece), a State 
Department spokesman said the decision 
“was based entirely on considerations which 
concern the security of the United States.” 


“COMPELLING CONSIDERATIONS” 


In a letter to Sen. Frank E. Moss (D) 
of Utah, another department spokesman, re- 
ferring to the department's statement that 
“a trend toward a constitutional order is 
established,” said: 

“That is our Judgment. It was not, how- 
ever, the reason given for the decision. . . . 
The announcement clearly identified com- 
pelling security considerations as the sole 
rationale for the resumption of full military 
aid shipments.” 

Meanwhile, Ambassador Tasca has come 
under criticism in Washington on another 
account. Members of the Senate who had 
sought a safe passage on humanitarian 
grounds for Mr. Demetracopoulos to visit his 
ailing father in Athens—which was not 
granted under circumstances that are under 
dispute between the senators and the White 
House—have criticized Mr. Tasca for his 
handling of the matter. There now may be 
a demand for a congressional investigation of 
the Demetracopoulos affair. 

A State Department source in Washington 
made the following comment on the above 
material in this dispatch: 

“Much of the information in the article is 
highly speculative and bears little resem- 
blance to the facts as we know them.” 


POLITICAL UNDERTAKINGS 


In addition to the understanding that 
Ambassador Tasca thought he had with 
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Premier Papadopoulos, there are other spe- 
cific political undertakings, in writing, which 
the Greek regime has broken, 

One of these is a note from the late Greek 
Foreign Minister, Panayotis Pipinellis, to the 
Council of Europe, dated Aug. 25, 1969. This 
document was recently published in an offi- 
cial Greek Government white book. It stated 
that Articles 10, 111, and 112 of the junta's 
1968 Constitution would be in force by Sep- 
tember of 1970. These articles would provide 
protection against arbitrary trial and would 
suppress military courts except for cases in- 
volving actual security of the armed forces. 

Article 10 of that Constitution, which was 
to have been strictly observed since April, 
1970, provides protection against arrest with- 
out warrant. Such arrests, however, are con- 
tinuing up to the present time. 

Also 14 laws governing miscellaneous mat- 
ters such as prohibition of mail censorship 
and the status of magistrates and associa- 
tions were to have been implemented and in 
effect by December, 1970. 

These promises were repeated by Mr. Pipi- 
nellis in a letter to Jean Rey, president of 
the European Economic Community. At the 
end of 1969, the Foreign Minister said the 14 
laws would be published in the official gazette 
at the rate of three each month, The Under- 
secretary for Information repeated three 
months ago that all of these laws would be 
published and in force by the beginning of 
1971. 

News dispatches from Athens report that 
the law governing mail censorship, one of the 
14 laws, was put into effect this week. 

Another of these laws, on the right of pub- 
lic assembly, now in force. 

There is no indication whether any other 
of the 14 laws has yet been implemented. 

First of two articles. Next: Greek criticism 
of growing one-man rule by Premier Papa- 
dopoulos. 


GREEK ONE-MAN RULE CRACKS JUNTA 
(By Saville R. Davis) 


WaASHINGTON.—The assertion of one-man, 
personal leadership of the Greek Govern- 
ment by Prime Minister George Papadopou- 
los, in his year-end political statements, has 
intensified a division within the ruling mili- 
tary junta. 

There now is. an open debate in Athens 
between several right-wing newspapers ex- 
pressing the viewpoints of the different 
factions. 

The main issue is one-man rule vs, the 
so-called collective leadership originally es- 
poused by the small group of colonels who 
seized power in a military coup nearly four 
years ago. 

This information has reached Washington 
from Athens by many different channels 
since Dec. 19, when Mr. Papadopoulos first 
said that he alone, under the junta’s par- 
tially applied “constitution,” would decide 
when martial law in Greece was to be 
modified. 

One well-informed source reports that 
“many Greeks, after watching the Papado- 
poulos Christmas and New Year speeches on 
television, have concluded that he is a highly 
intelligent but conspiratorial fanatic with 
strong egocentric tendencies; that he is now 
determined to exercise the type of personal 
rule that he earlier specifically rejected; and 
that collective leadership has now been 
thrown to the winds.” 

The issue has important implications for 
American foreign policy. The decision of the 
Nixon administration to resume heavy- 
weapons aid to the Greek Government, an- 
nounced last September, was explicitly based 
on “considerations of national security’’— 
the need to firm up the Mediterranean flank 
of the NATO alliance in Greece and Turkey 
in view of the incursion of Soviet naval and 
air strength into the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean. 

But when the military-aid decision was 
announced, carrying the implication of 
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American political support for the junta, the 
Nixon administration had been seeking to 
reassure both the public and some critical 
senators that this did not mean support for 
a repressive dictatorship. 

An example of this reassurance is a state- 
ment by the Department of Defense read in 
a Senate speech last June by Sen. Strom 
Thurmond (R) of South Carolina: 

“The Greek Government announced that 
in accordance with a specific timetable, to 
which it has thus far adhered, the institu- 
tional structure of a democracy prerequisite 
to elections will be in place by the end of 
this year [1970]. 

“This timetable is a public commitment 
on the part of the Greek Government. It 
seems to be a reasonable time element, i.e., 
the end of this year. A yardstick has now 
been established to measure the Greek re- 
gime’s performance... .” 

A State Department spokesman took a 
similar line. 

The lifting of martial law has since been 
postponed to the indefinite future by the 
year-end statements of Mr, Papadopoulos. 

Among the objections raised by various 
Greek groups—including, it is understood, 
disaffected members of the ruling junta—is 
what is described as repeated personal and 
political favoritism on the part of Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos for shipping magnate Aristotle 
Onassis. 

This criticism is applied both to a $600 
million contract between the government 
and Mr. Onassis, and to what are called 
“lavish expenditures” for mutual hospitality, 
for an expensive wardrobe for Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos’ present wife Despina, and for the 
latter’s social activities in the Onassis “jet 
set.” 

The Onassis part of the story is told as 
follows in a report available here, from 
normally dependable sources: 

“Hard-line officers in the junta, led by 
military-police commander Dimitrios Iohan- 
nides, are indignant over Mr. Papadopoulos’ 
favoritism toward Mr. Onassis in the matter 
of a contract signed last March for a $600 
million investment in a new oil refinery, an 
aluminum plant, power stations, and petro- 
chemical projects. 

“This was signed by Assistant Minister of 
Coordination Emmanouil Fthenakis, who was 
appointed by Mr. Papadopoulos when his 
predecessor, John Rodinos-Orlandos, showed 
disinclination to favor Onassis over Stav- 
ros Niarchos and other competitors. 

LEGAL MOVE MADE 


“Later, when Mr. Onassis saw he was going 
to have difficulty getting a bank guaran- 
tee to cover the $600 million, he made a legal 
move which would have delayed the posting 
of a $7 million sum required by the contract 
on Dec. 12. 

“He applied to the Greek Council of State, 
Greece’s highest Judicial institution, for can- 
cellation of the contract, and sought a con- 
tract renewal to take account of the rise of 
the Mideast oil price since the contract was 
signed. He reportedly also made overtures to 
the Soviet Government, which is now in- 
creasingly involved in Mediterranean oil 
deals, for help in financing. 

“At a Cabinet meeting last Nov. 10, Pre- 
mier Papadopoulos demanded that the Greek 
Government find some way to arrange the 
$600 million bank guarantee for Mr. Onassis, 
Coordination Minister Nikolas Makarezos ob- 
jected, pointing out that a commission of 
economists named by Mr. Papadopoulos him- 
self had rejected the idea as unsound and 
dangerous. Mr. Makarezos said that Greece's 
entire foreign-currency reserves amounted 
to only a little over $400 million. 

“Premier Papadopoulos replied, ‘We must 
find a way somehow because the govern- 
ment must meet its promises to foreign in- 
vestors.” 

“Mr. Makarezos reminded the Premier that 
the junta’s ‘revolution,’ as it is officially 
called, had come to power in order to clean 
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up the country and give it a new economic 
deal. He said that Mr. Papadopoulos might 
be the head of the government but that he 
had no right to ‘monopolize the revolution.’ 

“Later the matter was apparently adjusted. 
Mr. Fthenakis warned Mr. Onassis shortly 
before the December deadline that if he did 
not post the required $7 million, the contract 
would be given to others. Mr. Onassis there- 
upon posted the money.” 

A broadly confirming story about the dif- 
ficulties over the contract has been published 
by the German newspaper Der Spiegel. 

REPORT CONTINUES 


The report on the question of “personal 
favoritism” continues: 

“Meanwhile, during last summer the 
Premier and his wife Despina used a sum- 
mer villa presented to Jacqueline Onassis by 
her husband. At that time Mrs. Papadopoulos 
made shopping trips to Paris and London 
during which she was entertained by friends 
and associates of Mr. Onassis. 

“Tt also is reported that in the Premier's 
desire to make his wife Despina, formerly a 
hairdresser and wife of a policeman, socially 
acceptable in the Onassis jet set, he ordered 
some 40 outfits averaging $1,000 each from 
a leading Athenian dressmaker, whom Mr. 
Papadapoulos later rebuked for failing to live 
up to top standard. 

“This added to the disaffection of dissenters 
in the junta who had formerly assumed that 
Mr. Papadopoulos believed his own slogans 
about austerity, cleaning up corruption, and 
simple Spartan living. 

“Jt is rumored in Athens but not confirmed 
that Colonel Iohanides assailed the brother 
of the Premier and director of his office for 
accepting favors for whatever purpose from 
Mr. Onassis. It is likewise reported that Col. 
Michael Roufogalis, deputy director of the 
Greek Central Intelligence Agency, KYP, con- 
ducted a search of the files of the Papado- 
poulos office, presumably seeking documen- 


tary information of any dealings between 
people in Mr. Papadopoulos’ office and Mr. 
Onassis.” 


VIEWPOINTS DISCUSSED 


This report cannot be documented in full 
by independent sources. But it comes though 
competent channels, deals with matters 
which in fact are being discussed in Athens 
and therefore have political significance, and 
deals with the question of democracy vs. dic- 
tatorship in Greece which is a matter of im- 
portance to American foreign policy. 

The divisions within the governing junta 
are reflected publicly in sometimes guarded, 
sometimes quite open discussion in news- 
paper expressing the various viewpoints. 

The Athens newspaper Vradyni, on Jan. 4, 
reported at length on the move away from 
collective leadership in the government to- 
ward one-man rule. It listed a number of 
official documents and statements from the 
government on the constitutional question, 
then continued: 

“From these announcements, it appears 
that the government has not kept its prom- 
ises to the people, first with respect to ap- 
plying all the institutional laws by January, 
1971, second with respect to implementing 
Articles 111 and 112 of the Constitution [of 
September, 1968] which would have had as 
a direct consequence . . . the lifting of mar- 
tial law... . 

“Instead of this,” Vradyni continued, “very 
suddenly was heard the Premier's speech of 
19 December with respect to no [constitu- 
tional] change in 1971.” 

CONCLUSION OF ARTICLE 


Vradyni concluded its article as follows: 
“We have proved without our own comments, 
and only from official documents and an- 
nouncements, that the Premier had desig- 
nated the '70-71 period for action toward 
constitutional evolution, which today he 
prohibits as premature.” 
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This statement was explicitly answered on 
Jan. 5 in the Athens newspaper Acropolis by 
a former director general of the Papadopou- 
los press office, Byron Stamatopoulos. He 
wrote: 

“_. , Even the right of the Premier to de- 
cide . on the implementation of the 
Constitution in its entirety, even on the con- 
duct of elections, on the regulation of the 
position of the King, belongs to the Premier 
as one of his constitutional rights. Those 
responsible along with him in the govern- 
ment of the land, who possibly may be in 
opposition to the occasional decisions of the 
Premier on basic issues, should either resign, 
if this is their attitude, or be dismissed, ac- 
cording to the circumstances,” 

Meanwhile, information received here from 
Athens confirms that at least five former 
ministers in earlier Greek governments have 
been called in by the police since full-scale 
American weapons aid was resumed last 
September, and have been given stern warn- 
ings of possible measures against them. 

Letters from two of these indicate that 
when the American Embassy inquired into 
the subject, at the request of the State De- 
partment, it did not contact the men in- 
volved and apparently got its information 
from the Greek Government. The State De- 
partment then played the matter down by 
saying merely that there had been “contacts 
between officials of the Greek military police 
and a number of former politicians.” 

Most such political figures now are shad- 
owed by the police. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE 
SPEAKS ON ENVIRON- 


AFL-CIO 
MEANY 
MENT 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure yesterday to hear an ad- 
dress by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany at a luncheon reception of the 
National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. In his address Mr. 
Meany spoke of the problem of solid 
waste disposal and its effect not only on 
the beverage industry but also on our 
entire Nation. 

The problem of disposing of our solid 
waste materials—bottles, cans, combus- 
tible and noncombustible trash—is one 
which looms as a major challenge to the 
preservation of our environment. As Mr. 
Meany pointed out, 30 billion nonreturn- 
able glass bottles, 60 billion cans, 4.3 bil- 
lion tons of solid waste and 250 million 
tons of waste from homes, commercial 
enterprises, and institutions cannot be 
easily put aside or overlooked. The di- 
mension of this problem is so vast that 
its solution can only be reached by the 
sacrifice and the cooperative effort of 
industry, labor, Government, and the in- 
dividual. And because the consequences 
of inaction are so dangerous to the en- 
vironment—and thus to you and me— 
the initiative must start now. 

Recycling, rechanneling, reuse, re- 
search, and experimentation are begin- 
nings in the right direction. Stricter 
laws, and personal commitment to abide 
by them, are other essential steps on the 
road toward solution. Again, as Mr. 
Meany noted, “Littering is not only un- 
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sightly, it is illegal. And it should be 
treated as such.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel Mr. Meany’s ad- 
dress was enlightening and I therefore 
wish to share it with my colleagues in 
the House: 


AFL-CIO Presment GEORGE MEANY SPEAKS 
ON ENVIRONMENT 


It is a pleasure to meet here today with the 
National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. 

You set a fine example for all of industry. 
Your efforts—both of labor and manage- 
ment—to work together to solve mutual 
problems is sound, constructive and for the 
benefit of all. 

The coordinating committee recognizes 
that a collective bargaining relationship does 
not stop when a contract is signed. It is an 
expression of concern by labor and manage- 
ment—-concern about the welfare of the in- 
dustry and a commitment to do more than to 
insure its continued prosperity. 

You are to be commended. This is the 
American way—pulling together to solve mu- 
tual problems. 

And there are problems—problems which 
may affect the jobs of many workers and the 
welfare of your industry. 

We in the trade union movement are very 
concerned about the problem of disposing 
of waste, trash, litter, or whatever you want 
to call it. 

We are concerned because it affects the 
land in which we all live. 

We are concerned because quick, easy solu- 
tions may not be solutions at all. 

It is easy to point the finger . . . to call for 
banning returnable bottles, It is easy to point 
to a beer can cast thoughtlessly beside the 
road by a lawbreaker and say: “If we ban 
that can, there’ll be no more litter.” 

It is easy, but not right. 

It is not right, because that’s a program 
for banning jobs, not eliminatiing litter. 

We must not be deceived into confusing 
attention with action. The hard work lies 
ahead. 

oe dimensions of the problem are fantas- 
tic: 

—4.3 billion tons of solid waste is produced 
in a year. 

—250 million tons from homes, commercial 
enterprises and institutions. 

—30 billion glass bottles and 60 billion 
cans, many of which are of the nonreturnable 
variety. 

What do we do with all this? 

We in labor answer: Why not use it to the 
best advantage of society. 

That is one of the reasons Congress passed 
the Resource Recovery Act of 1970, The De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
is authorized to spend more than $440 mil- 
lion to study new ways of using what form- 
erly has been thrown away. 

This is a positive step. It is vital that all 
authorized funds be appropriated and put to 
good use. 

Several approaches hold promise, 

Recycling glass bottles and cans to other 
uses is a new and growing field. Bottles can 
be crushed and made into paving materials. 
Cans may be melted down and reused, thus 
conserving vital natural resources. 

Some experiments are underway using 
compacted refuse as a source of electrical 
power. Burning refuse in this manner con- 
tributes little to air pollution since low 
amounts of sulfur dioxide are produced. 

But these are largely experimental ideas. 
More research must be undertaken. 

Bottles and cans are only a small part of 
the entire waste problem. 

But the beverage industry is not ducking 
the questions by denying that a problem ex- 
ists. It is working to help find solutions. 

Collection of reusable items and delivery 
to recycling plants are problems that must 
be faced. We cannot always rely on civic- 
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minded groups to collect nonreturnable 
bottles and cans. And the cost of delivering 
the bottles and cans must not make reuse 
impractical. 

While necessary research is being under- 
taken, there is one thing we must do. Strict 
laws, enforced to the highest degree possible, 
do have an effect on litter. They stop it. 

Littering is not only unsightly, it is illegal. 
And it should be treated as such. 

For everyone in America, it will require a 
willingness to pay the price of extra care not 
to defile the countryside. It will also require 
tax dollars to correct present pollution. These 
tax dollars will, in the long run, pay a hand- 
some return if the squandering of natural re- 
sources is truly stopped. 

America must be committed to solving the 
entire problem of waste disposal. 

As part of labor's commitment, I have ès- 
tablished a special committee of interna- 
tional union presidents to present their rec- 
ommendations on this problem to the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council meeting next month. 

In addition, we will continue all our little 
efforts—such as the Union Label Depart- 
ment’s program to distribute litter bags. 
Keeping litter in cars and off highways seems 
like a small effort. But small efforts, individ- 
ual actions, labor and management coopera- 
tion, expanded government enforcement— 
the sum of all these will mark the success 
of our efforts to preserve the environment. 

And I don't think there is anything more 
important to this nation than preserving the 
environment. 


THE TAB FOR CONSULATE PROTEC- 
TION AND LOSS IN REVENUE 
SHOULD BE BORNE BY THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on January 
16 the Secret Service sent an estimated 
75 to 100 members of its Executive Pro- 
tection Service to New York City to pro- 
vide foreign missions and consulates with 
police protection during the wildcat 
strike of the city’s policemen, 

Today, I am reintroducing my bill to 
give the Executive Protection Service 
permanent responsibility for guarding 
foreign missions throughout the country, 
thus relieving local police of this duty. 
The Executive Protection Service was es- 
tablished last year as an adjunct to the 
White House Secret Service to protect 
foreign missions in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

New York City has been particularly 
hard hit by the demands on its police 
department for the protection of foreign 
missions. The drain on the city is felt 
both in the police manpower not avail- 
able to patrol the streets and in the 
nearly $2 million a year the city pays for 
this guard service. Crime in the 19th 
Precinct, where most of the consulates 
are located, has spiraled so that the area 
is now first in Manhattan in auto theft 
and second in burglary. Stores keep their 
doors locked and many businesses and 
residents have had to hire their own pri- 
vate security guards, 

Mr. Speaker, I am also reintroducing 
my bill providing for Federal reimburse- 
ment to cities for the real estate reve- 
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nues lost because of the United Nations 
and consulates’ tax exempt status and 
for expenses incurred in providing spe- 
cial police protection for visiting foreign 
dignitaries. New York alone loses about 
$5 million a year in real estate tax reve- 
nue, while spending an estimated $2 mil- 
lion to $3 million in protecting visiting 
officials. 

New York City is not the only city that 
will receive relief from both of these bills. 
They also will assist other major metro- 
politan areas such as Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, San Franciso, St. Louis, Richmond, 
New Orleans, Denver, and Kansas City. 
Each of these cities has a number of con- 
sulates located within it. 

Mr. Speaker, is it simply not fair that 
we place this burden of revenue loss and 
the protection of foreign missions on the 
cities which already are facing enormous 
financial crises? The United Nations and 
foreign consulates do not serve just the 
particular city they are located in, but 
the entire country. It is only appropriate 
that the Federal Government provide the 
consulates with the guard service they 
require and absorb the full loss of the tax 
revenues and the cost of special police 
protection. 

I hope that my bills will receive the 
favorable consideration of the Congress. 


ACCURACY IN MEDIA 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues to an organization in my con- 
gressional district, known as “Accuracy 
in Media” which is performing a needed 
service for the American viewing public 
in pointing out inaccuracies in many 
documentary television programs being 
presented by major networks today. As 
I am particularly impressed with this or- 
ganization’s charges of inaccuracy with 
regard to a CBS television program on 
Cuba aired on September 25, 1970, and 
agree with their contention that CBS 
in responding to their charges failed to 
answer satisfactorily nine of their 10 
original criticisms, I insert the text 
of AIM’s memorandum of January 4, 
1971, where the original charges are 
listed, the CBS responses are likewise 
listed, and the AIM final conclusions 
are reached: 

ACCURACY IN MEDIA 
JANUARY 4, 1971. 


To: Congressman Jorn T. BROYHILL. 

From; Benjamin Ginzburg, Executive Secre- 

tary. 

Subject: AIM charge of inaccuracies in CBS 
Television program on Cuba of 
September 29, 1970. 

On October 25, 1970, AIM wrote to Mr. 
Richard S. Salant, President of CBS News, 
calling his attention to what we believed 
were ten serious inaccuracies in a CBS pro- 
gram on Castro’s Cuba that was broadcast 
on September 29, 1970. The statements AIM 
criticized are listed and discussed below. 

1. CBS: “Here's what we found: The 
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Cuban poor man doesn’t want to leave. For 
Cuba's poor, things are a good deal better 
than they used to be.” 

AIM cited the cases of specific refugees 
from the lower economic classes in Cuba who 
had risked their lives to get out of the coun- 
try. Statements made by these refugees were 
cited as evidence that living conditions for 
these people had seriously deteriorated, For 
example, a negro bricklayer who was one of a 
group of 150 working-class people who at- 
tempted a dramatic escape to the Guan- 
tanamo Base on January 1, 1969, was quoted 
in the New York Times as saying: “Not only 
is there not enough to eat, but they make 
you spend extra hours in the flelds after a 
54-hour work week.” 

2. CBS: “The peasant in Cuba is better off 
than the peasant in most Latin American 
countries, No one is in rags. No one starves. 
The children go to school, and a little thing 
like an electric light bulb, free electric light 
bulb, free electricity, has made the Cuban 
peasant a warm supporter of Fidel.” 

AIM cited the testimony of Rene Dumont, 
a French agricultural expert who has made 
Several trips to Cuba to advise Castro on agri- 
cultural matters, to show that this statement 
is dubious. In his recent book, “Cuba: Est— 
Il Socialiste?,” Dumont states that in Cuba 
today one sees children dressed in odds and 
ends of old sacks and “young girls are 
ashamed of their rags.” He points out that 
food is very scarce, that rations are meager 
and the ration tickets are often not honored. 
He points out that farm workers are moved 
about constantly, live in barracks and “can- 
not organize any kind of family life.” Farm 
work, he says, is “too little esteemed and too 
badly paid.” AIM also pointed out that in 
pre-Castro Havana, the average family spent 
about 46.5 per cent of its income on food and 
drink, but that evidence suggests that Cuban 
families today must devote a far higher per- 
centage of their income to the basic necessity 
of food. Rice, for example, cost $2 a Ib. on the 
blackmarket in 1968. Paul Bethel, an expert 
on Cuba, states that the farmers in Cuba now 
provide the core of the anti-Castro rebels. 

3. CBS: “It is for this man, (the poor), 
his family and millions like them, black and 
white, that the Cuban revolution was under- 
taken, Under Batista they were either ex- 
ploited or ignored. Under Fidel Castro, they 
are convinced their government cares about 
them.” 

AIM pointed out that Castro had based his 
criticism of Batista on political, not eco- 
nomic grounds, saying that economic goals 
should not prevail at the expense of political 
goals. “Otherwise,” he said, before he came 
to power, “we should be satisfied with Batis- 
ta." Castro's emphasis was on the restora- 
tion of civil liberties, but actually he has 
taken away even more of these liberties than 
did Batista. AIM said that it was an absurdity 
to suggest that you could greatly reduce over- 
all economic productivity, as has been done 
in Cuba under Castro, and at the same time 
raise the standard of iiving of the mass of 
the population. 

4. CBS: “Nurses make regular rounds of 
the Bohios of the rural Cubans who had vir- 
tually no medical care at all before Castro.” 

AIM pointed out that every Cuban was 
entitied to free medica] care at the 69 state 
hospitals that dotted the island before 
Castro, There were also 168 private cooper- 
ative clinics that provided a wide range of 
medical services for a modest monthly fee. 
As a result, Cuba had the lowest infant 
mortality rate in Latin America in 1958. It 
had one of the highest ratios of doctors to 
population. 

AIM cited letters from Cuba that com- 
plained of the deterioration in the quality 
of medical care because of the inexperience 
of the doctors and the shortage of medicine 
and adequate nutrition. There has been a 
heavy exodus of doctors from Castro’s Cuba, 
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and AIM asked about the impact that this 
had had on the quality of medical care. 

5. CBS: “Castro hopes to create a com- 
plete moneyless society, and everyone would 
get not just the necessities of life, but the 
extras too.” 

AIM that Castro might have such 
hopes. but he himself has had to admit that 
the Cuban economy is in a terrible mess. 
It would appear that little progress has been 
made toward the society in which everyone 
gets the necessities and the extras without 
money. 

6. CBS: “Many Cubans have a new sense of 
pride, of identity with their country’s reyo- 
lutionary effort. These are volunteers har- 
vesting coffee on a summer weekend, after 
the sugar harvest was over. Their only re- 
ward, volunteer work certificates.” 

AIM quoted Rene Dumont as follows: “To- 
day, in their majority, the Cuban people are 
no longer convincec, as they were in 1959 
and 1980. They are disenchanted, and they 
have many reasons for being so. In October 
1969, for the first time Fidei was booed in a 
working-class neighborhood.” It also quoted 
John Clytus, an American negro who had 
spent some time in Cuba as a defector, on 
the subject of the compulsion involved in 
the so-called “voluntary” labor. Clytus said 
that those who did not volunteer would be 
looked upon as unfriendly vo the revolution 
and might lose their jobs. 

7. CBS: “There is a quiet equality of the 
races now in Cuba. They told us that in their 
country, black is not beautiful, it’s just not 
& matter of concern any more.” 

AIM quoted Erneido Oliva, an Afro-Cuban 
who was one of the first men appointed to a 
high government post by Fidel Castro, as fol- 
lows: “Even under Dictator Batista, whom 
we rejoiced to see go, Negroes were judges, 
senators and high officials. In Cuba today, 
there is only one black man in an important 
Office—Juan Almeida. Almeida is Deputy 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban Army, 
but he is right under Fidel’s brother, Raul, 
and is nothing but Castro’s black showpiece. 
He has never had and never will have any 
real power at all. No other black man has 
or ever will have under Castro.” John Clytus 
found the climate in Cuba racially oppres- 
sive, and another American negro who de- 
fected to Cuba for five years, William Nelson, 
returned in 1968 saying that he would rather 
live in an American jail than remain in 


: “But schools are free; every child 


AIM pointed out that on January 5, 1969, 
Castro had admitted that 400,000 school- 
age children were not attending school. He 
also noted that out of 1.4 million elementary 
school students, 621,000 failed to pass to the 
next grade, and more than half of the sec- 
ondary school students failed to pass. 


9. CBS: 
failed.” 

AIM pointed out that Castro had promised 
to give the Cubans liberty, but he had made 
the island into a prison, Castro himself ad- 
mits to his massive economic failures. Rene 
Dumont says that so far success can be 
measured in the satisfaction of the appetite 
for power of Castro and his henchmen. 

10. CBS: “(Children) get what their elders 
cannot, unrationed clothing, milk, eggs and 
meat.” 

AIM pointed out that it was false to say 
that these items were not rationed for chil- 
dren. The ration for some articles, such as 
milk, is slightly larger for children than for 
adults. 


“The Cuban revolution has not 


CBS REPLIES TO AIM 


Mr. Richard S. Salant replied to the AIM 
criticisms of the Cuba program in a letter 
dated December 15, 1970. Mr. Salant said: “I 
find nothing to alter my opinion that the 
broadcast was accurate in all essential re- 
spects.” The following is a summary of his 
reply to our specific criticisms. 
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1. “There is no doubt that some poor have 
left Cuba. This does not dispute what we de- 
termined from our trip—that the Cuban poor 
man, in a generic sense, doesn’t want to 
leave. The State Department reports that the 
smallest percentage of refugees—less than 
two percent—are categorized as farmers or 
fishermen.” Mr. Salant quotes from Congres- 
sional testimony on the occupational break- 
down of the Cuban refugees by Mr. Howard H. 
Palmatier, Director of the Cuban Refugee 
Program of HEW (who he incorrectly identi- 
fies as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs). Mr. Salant did not 
comment on statements of refugees cited by 
AIM attesting to the sharp decline in real in- 
come, the shortages of food and the forced 
unpaid work, which, together with the depri- 
vation of freedom made poor people willing to 
recklessly risk their lives to flee from Cuba. 
Nor did he comment on the testimony of 
Rene Dumont about the shortage of food and 
the growing unpopularity of Castro among 
the working people. He stated that the CBS 
News team had spent more than a month in 
Cuba, talking to all kinds of people, but he 
did not cite or quote any interviews that 
would support the contention that the team 
was able to divine the fact that the poor man, 
in the generic sense, was contented and did 
not want to leave. 

2. Mr. Salant does not comment on Rene 
Dumont’s statements about the serious 
shortage of food in Cuba and the inade- 
quacy of clothing. Nor does he comment on 
the evidence that the percentage of family 
income that has to be spent on food is 
sharply up. He has nothing to say about the 
significance of rice being priced in the black- 
market at $2 per Ib. 

3. Mr. Salant says: “We did not report that 
Castro justified his revolution on economic 
grounds. We did say .. . the Cuban Revolu- 
tion was undertaken by Castro on behalf of 
Cuba's ‘small’ man. However, Castro did say 
on October 10, 1958: “The problems concern- 
ing land, the problem of industrialization, 
the problem of education, the problem of the 
health of the people: these are the six prob- 
lems we would take immediate steps to re- 
solve, together with the restoration of public 
liberties and political democracy.” (Source 
not indicated.) 

4, While CBS had originally suggested that 
rural Cubans “had virtually no medical care 
at all before Castro,” Mr. Salant does not 
provide any documentation to support this 
assertion. He does quote from Twentieth 
Century Cuba by Wyatt Macgaffey and Clif- 
ford R. Barnett which states that ‘“educa- 
tional and welfare services and the general 
health of the population during the first half 
of the century compared favorably with 
those of other Caribbean countries” but that 
the statistical averages were deceptive be- 
cause urban and rural conditions “dif- 
fered considerably and a still wider gap was 
apparent between the standards applying to 
the upper and lower classes.” 

AIM had pointed out that Cuba had the 
lowest infant mortality rate in Latin Amer- 
ica before Castro and that the rate had 
risen under Castro. CBS did not comment 
on this. Nor did it comment on the sharp 
increase in the incidence of gastroenteritis, 
which we had cited. This is an indicator of 
deterioration in public health measures. Nor 
did CBS comment on complaints from 
Cubans of deterioration in the quality of 
medical care and the scarcity of medicines. 
CBS did quote from an article in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly which cited reported 
increases In hospitals, hospital beds, clinics 
and dispensaries. It also cited declines in the 
incidence of malaria from 1962 and 1966 and 
a decline in’mortality from gastritis and re- 
lated diseases in the same period. 

5. In response to AIM’s criticism of the 
statement that Castro hopes to create a 
moneyless society where everyone will get an 
ample supply of both necessities and luxuries, 
CBS quoted Rene Dumont to the effect that 
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money was becoming less important because 
housing, water, schooling and health serv- 
ices are free. CBS also cited the Congres- 
sional Quarterly as saying that Cubans now 
received free meals on the job, a “banquet” 
for wedding guests, local telephone service, 
day nursery care, tickets to sporting events 
and a funeral free. 

6. CBS did not comment on the evidence 
cited by AIM to indicate that the “voluntary” 
labor that had been given as evidence of 
Cuban enthusiasm for the revolution was 
inspired more by fear of retribution for not 
volunteering than by enthusiasm. Similarly, 
Dumont's statement that the Cubans are 
now disenchanted with Castro and with good 
reason was ignored. CBS cited only a single 
statement from a book by Oscar Lewis pub- 
lished in 1968, in which he describes the new 
spirit noted in a Cuban slum that he visited 
“after the Castro revolution.” This clearly 
does not describe the mood of the Cuban 
people in 1969, the year of Dumont’s last 
visit. 

7. On the issue of racial discrimination, 
CBS does not try to defend its statement that 
there is equality of races in Castro's Cuba 
and that race is not a matter of concern 
any more. Rather, it quotes from Twentieth 
Century Cuba to show that there was at- 
titudinal discrimination against negroes in 
pre-Castro Cuba. 

8. CBS does not comment on the Castro 
admission that 400,000 school-age children 
do not go to school, a fact cited by AIM to 
refute the CBS statement that every Cuban 
child must go to school. Nor did CBS com- 
ment on the significance of the high rate 
of failure in the schools. Instead, CBS cited 
statistics from articles published in the 
Saturday Review which showed dramatic in- 
creases in the number of students and teach- 
ers at all levels of education under the 
Castro regime. No comment was made on the 
quality of the education being provided. 

9. CBS makes no comment on AIM’s criti- 
cism of the statement that the Cuban Revy- 
olution has not failed. 

10, CBS points out that AIM did not quote 
in full the statement on children receiving 
unrationed food and clothing. The full state- 
ment is “Day care or fulltime child care cen- 
ters take charge while their mothers work 
and they get what their elders cannot, un- 
rationed clothing, milk, eggs and meat. They 
also receive large doses of political indoc- 
trination.” CBS does not explain this state- 
ment, but we infer that what was meant 
was that children at day-care centers are 
fed these foods without deductions being 
made from their rations. However, the state- 
ment remains misleading, since meals served 
to adults at their places of work are also 
outside the ration system. This would not 
seem to be a significant difference between 
the treatment of children and adults. 

Mr. Salant, in, concluding his letter to 
AIM, noted that both the Council of the 
Americas and the Department of State had 
commended the CBS report on Cuba as 
“balanced and accurate.” 


AIM’s COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1, AIM does not believe that CBS has suc- 
ceeded in substantiating the statement that 
the Cuban poor man does not want to leave 
and that for Cuba’s poor things are a great 
deal better than they used to be. 

Ultimately the test of whether or not any- 
one wants to leave Cuba ‘s to permit those 
who want to leave to do so freely. Given the 
very strong barriers that Castro has erected 
to make exit difficult, the presumption is 
that a great many people who want to leave 
Cuba are being prevented from doing so. It 
is highly presumptuous of CBS or anyone 
else to predict how the Cuban people would 
behave if all barriers to exist were eliminated. 
No one can take a public opinion poll in 
Cuba today to make this determination. A 
CBS news team visiting Cuba for one month 
could hardly be expected to arrive at any 
valid estimate, if for no other reason than 
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that Cubans still under Castro’s heel would 
hardly be likely to speak freely to CBS news- 
men. Those who know the temper of the 
people and who are most likely to speak 
frankly on this subject are those Cubans 
who have managed to get out in recent years. 
They, of course, are the disaffected, but their 
explanations of the causes of their disaffec- 
tion deserve to be heard and weighed. If 
food shortages, forced labor and the denial 
of freedom have made life in Cuba intoler- 
able for them, one may presume that many 
others like them share their disconent. The 
fact that the others cannot escape does not 
prove that they are not discontented. There 
is no evidence that CBS has collected or 
evaluated the testimony of poor refugees 
from Cuba in arriving at its judgment that 
the poor man, in a generic sense, does not 
want to leave. 

CBS is, of course, aware of this evidence. 
In addition to the cases cited by AIM in its 
letter to Mr. Salant, we know that CBS ex- 
amined the Hearings on Cuba and the Carib- 
bean before the Sub-committee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the House Committee 
on Foriegn Affairs, released August 20, 1970. 
CBS cited testimony from these hearings in 
its reply to AIM. Included in these hearings 
was testimony by Manolo Reyes, Director of 
Latin American news at Station WTVJ in 
Miami. Congressman Fascell asked Mr. Reyes 
if he believed the Cuban people were better 
off or happier under Castro. His reply was: 
“Never. They are worse than ever.” I inter- 
viewed one farmer recently, and I asked 
him, a farmer from inside the island, if 
the Cuban people were with the Castro 
regime. .. . He said: “Mr. Reyes, if they put 
a bridge between Havana and Key West, 
Cuba would be empty. Don’t put the bridge, 
just the water to our neck and we will come 
to the United States walking.” 

The use CBS makes of the HEW statistics 
on the occupational background of the 
Cuban refugees is completely unjustified. 
CBS would have us believe that because less 
than 2 per cent of the refugees who have 
come via the airlift are farmers and fisher- 
men this is proof that poor people do not 
want to leave Cuba. There are three impor- 
tant points to make with respect to these 
figures. 

1. CBS is wrong in implying that Cuban 
poor are limited to farmers and fishermen. 
Other low income groups included in the 
HEW occupational breakdown are service 
occupations, semi-skilled and unskilled la- 
bor and clerical and sales personnel. 

2. The occupational table of HEW includes 
a category, “Children, students and house- 
wives,” which accounts for 64 per cent of 
the refugees. This means that if a poor fish- 
erman escapes with his wife and five chil- 
dren, the HEW table will show this as one 
fisherman and 5 children, students and 
housewives. If we want to get a proper idea 
of the economic status of the refugees, we 
must assume that the wives and children 
are not a separate economic category, In 
the absence of a breakdown of their eco- 
nomic status, the best we can do is distrib- 
ute them proportionally among the occupa- 
tional categories in the HEW table. When 
we do this, we find that the percentage dis- 
tribution of refugees by occupational group- 
ing during the first 11 months of 1970 was 
as follows: 


Professional, semi-professional 
and managerial 
Clerical and sales.. 
Skilled workers x 
Semi-skilled and unskilled workers... 15. 


In 1970, about one-third of the refugees 
have been in the farm-fishing, service occu- 
pations and semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
er categories. No doubt a high percentage 
of the clerical and sales personnel and even 
the skilled workers are in the low income 
categories. No doubt a high percentage of the 
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clercial and sales personnel and even the 
skilled workers are in the low income cate- 
gory. It would not be unreasonable to say 
that two-thirds of the refugees in 1970 were 
from low income groups. 

8. The airlift refugees are for the most 
part those who registered to leave Cuba 
between December 1965 and May 1966. No one 
has been able to get on the list since 
Castro shut off registration. Those who 
did not make up their minds in the 
brief period that the books were open and 
who have since found life intolerable in 
Cuba have had to find other more danger- 
ous means of escape. Moreover, registration 
involved terrible hardship and it was not 
open to all. Because of this, the distribu- 
tion of the registrants is unlikely to be an 
accurate indicator of what Cubans would 
choose to flee the island if all barriers to 
exit were now removed. 

AIM concludes that the Statistical evi- 
dence, imperfect as it is, clearly shows that 
a high percentage of refugees from Cuba are 
low income families, demonstrating that CBS 
has not accurately interpreted the attitude of 
the poor man toward the Castro regime. 

2. The silence on AIM’s criticism No. 2 is 
interpreted as meaning that CBS is unable 
to substantiate its claim that the peasant 
in Cuba is better off than his counterpart 
in most Latin American countries and that 
no one is in rags. 

8. AIM does not believe that CBS has 
substantiated its statement that Castro’s 
revolution was originally presented as a class 
matter. Castro was supported by all eco- 
nomic classes at the beginning, and his main 
appeal was based on the claims that he 
would re-establish constitutional govern- 
ment and complete civil liberty, which he 
has, of course, not done. 

4. CBS does not try to defend the state- 
ment that there was virtually no medi- 
cal care for rural citizens of Cuba before 
Castro. 

5. In response to the AIM criticism of the 
statement that Cuba is heading for a money- 
less economy in abundance, CBS has shown 
that a number of services are now provided 
free in Cuba, indicating progress toward a 
reduction in the role of money. AIM’s criti- 
cism, however, was aimed mainly at the no- 
tion that Cuba is making progress toward 
providing the kind of material abundance 
for all that monetary accounting will be un- 
necessary. CBS does not try to show that 
material abundance is increasing in the face 
of Castro's own admissions that they have 
suffered monumental economic failures. 

6. AIM does not consider that the ob- 
servations of Oscar Lewis on an early visit 
to Castro’s Cuba constitute any answer to 
the observations of Rene Dumont in 1969 
that Cubans were disenchanted with Castro 
and his revolution. Dumont’s observations 
confirm the testimony of many recent refu- 
gees from Cuba, as well as statements by 
returning American defectors such as John 
Clytus. 

7. CBS does not try to dispute the testi- 
mony of Erneido Oliva, John Clytus and 
other blacks that racial discrimination ex- 
ists in Castro’s Cuba. It apparently would 
not defend the statement that race is not a 
matter of concern anymore in Cuba. 

8. CBS does not defend the earlier state- 
ment that every child must attend school 
in the face of Castro’s admission that some 
400,000 do not attend. CBS cites figures on 
the dramatic increase in the quantity of ed- 
ucation, but it does not discuss the question 
of quality, even though it cites in another 
connection an article in U.S. News and World 
Report of Sept. 21, 1970, which points out 
that the quality of education has dropped, 
with many teachers as young as 15 or 16. 

9. CBS does not defend its statement that 
the Cuban Revolution has not failed. Since 
it has patently failed to restore freedom to 
the Cuban people, as Castro promised, this 
would seem to be a major failure. Now that 
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Castro has admitted economic failure as well, 
the CBS judgment of non-failure seems 
clearly wrong. 

10. AIM concedes that the statement on 
unrationed food for children at day-care 
centers is correct if it is understood to mean 
that the food is provided at the center and 
not that children in general are exempt from 
ration restrictions. 

IN CONCLUSION, AIM believes that nine 
of the ten original criticisms of inaccuracy 
in the CBS report on Cuba of September 29, 
1970 are valid and have not been satisfac- 
torily answered by CBS. We cannot accept 
Mr. Salant’s judgment that the broadcast 
was accurate in all essential respects. We be- 
lieve that CBS has an obligation to its view- 
ers to present a program on Cuba that cor- 
rects the misleading impression created by 
the serious inaccuracies in the earlier broad- 
cast. 


BIRTHDAY OF GEN. STONEWALL 
JACKSON 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, 147 
years ago today, General Stonewall Jack- 
son was born at Clarksburg in what is 
now the State of West Virginia. 

In remembering the birthday of 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, we celebrate 
one of the great chapters of heroism in 
American life and history. The legend 
and the reality of Stonewall Jackson 
have become a part of the heritage 
shared by all our people and a source of 
continuing inspiration in these troubled 
times. 

Of him, a distinguished historian has 
written “The most striking figure of the 
Civil War on the Southern side—whose 
career—has the fascination of the char- 
acter of romance.” That fascination is as 
alive today as ever, as witness the con- 
tinuing appearance of books, of tribute, 
and of studies concerned with various 
aspects of his public and private life. 
Elected to the Hall of Fame in 1955, two 
of his sayings adorn his bust in bronze, 
sayings which epitomize his dauntless 
spirit: “You may be whatever you resolve 
to be,” and “Never take counsel of your 
fears.” 

One may doubt if in all history there 
can be found a more impressive and 
moving death than Jackson’s, thoroughly 
in keeping with the classical spirit which 
he seemed to embody: his dying words 
are enshrined in the folklore of this 
country: “Let us cross over the river, and 
rest under the shade of the trees,” words 
placed on the beautiful Jackson Me- 
morial window in Washington’s National 
Cathedral. In death as in life he mani- 
fested that profound religious faith 
which represents his most enduring 
legacy to our day, even as it reveals the 
secret source of his strength and pur- 
pose. He has sustained in all things by 
a deep sense of the presence of God in 
human affairs. 

Significantly, one of the finest and 
most perceptive appreciations of Stone- 
wall Jackson comes to us from Robert E. 
Lee, who wrote, “He is true, honest, and 
brave; has a single eye to the good of 
the service, and spares no exertion to ac- 
complish his object.” An eminent British 
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historian has written discerningly of 
Jackson’s stature: 

Nor has that story a message for America 
alone. The hero who lies buried at Lexington, 
in the Valley of Virginia, belongs to a race 
that is not confined to a single continent; 
and to those who speak the same tongue, and 
in whose veins the same blood flows, his 
words come home like an echo of all that is 
noblest in this history: What is life without 
honor? Degradation is worse than death. We 
must think of the living and of those who 
are to come after us, and see that by God’s 
blessing we transmit to them the freedom 
we have ourselves inherited. 


Another authority, appraising Jackson 
as a commander—his brilliant strategy, 
his bold tactics, his personal bravery, 
speaks of “his rock-life confidence— 
which impelled—him to convert and dis- 
cipline his men in a manner other than 
military, and thus to create a noble fight- 
ing corps led by a southern Cromwell. 
Yet Jackson was more than a Cromwell. 
It would be fairer to call him an Ameri- 
can Napoleon.” Certainly such masterly 
use of cavalry had not been seen since 
the days of Napoleon—and yet the com- 
parison is misleading. For, unlike Napo- 
leon, Jackson was moved by a faith 
which, then as now, set him apart—a 
faith in God and in the authority of con- 
science, the voice of God in the soul. It is 
this which speaks most powerfully to us 
today over a century after his death at 
Chancellorsville in 1863. In his own 
words, we, too, “must see that by God’s 
blessing we transmit” to the living and 
to the generations yet unborn “the free- 
dom we ourselves have inherited.” 


POLAROID—SOUTH AFRICA AND 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
the Polaroid Corp., in its efforts to 
achieve good employee relations, has now 
embarked as a full participant in the in- 
ternational revolutionary movement. 

In December of 1970, the Polaroid 
Corp., was blackmailed into a $20,000 
contribution supposedly earmarked for 
Boston’s United Black Appeal for assist- 
ance to low-income and unemployed 
blacks. The $20,000 booty did not reach 
the poor blacks, but rather ended up in 
Cairo, Il., subsidizing a group of black 
revolutionaries and to South Africa, 
bankrolling an aggressive militant black 
front warring against the responsible 
governments in that area. 

The diversion of funds by the United 
Front was purportedly in support of a 
small group of Polaroid employees de- 
manding that Polaroid cease its trade 
with South Africa—which most assured- 
ly any corporation has the right to do 
at any time. 

However, following the December in- 
cident, the Polaroid people while not cut- 
ting off trade, ran full-page ads attack- 
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ing the Government of South Africa, the 
South African people, and their way of 
life. It was further announced that they 
would use the small income from their 
operation in that nation to bring about 
internal changes which are blatantly in 
violation of the law of that nation. This 
the Polaroid people announced as an ex- 
perimental program, 

I have written to the president of the 
Polaroid Corp., but I have received no 
answer. Is the U.S. State Department 
now using private industry to condition 
the American people to accept unpalat- 
able foreign policy? 

The announced program by Polaroid 
not only serves to smooth its employee 
relations, it serves the double purpose of 
achieving the aforementioned foreign 
policy objectives. 

Polaroid is getting a distorted picture 
—its camera must be out of focus. 

I include several newspaper clippings 
and a copy of my letter to Polaroid in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Evening Star, December 1970] 
POLAROID SHOCKED 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Polaroid Corp. ex- 
pressed shock that its $20,000 contribution to 
Boston’s United Black Appeal had been 
divided between a black group in Cairo, Ill., 
and organizations working for black libera- 
tion in South Africa, instead of for blacks 
in Boston. 

The United Front Foundation, which dis- 
burses the funds, announced last Thursday 
it had decided not to give the money to any 
organizations in Boston’s black community, 
for whom the appeal was organized this fall. 

The United Front said the decision was 
based on a vote at a general community 
meeting and was intended to demonstrate 


Support for demands by a group of Polaroid 
employees that the firm cease all trade with 
South Africa. 


[From The Washington Post, Jan. 13, 1971] 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Polaroid sells its products in South Africa 
as do several hundred other American com- 
panies. Our sales there are small, less than 
one half of one percent of our worldwide 
business. 

Recently a group has begun to demand 
that American business stop selling in South 
Africa. They say that by its presence it is sup- 
porting the government of the country and 
its policies of racial separation and sub- 
jugation of the Blacks, Polaroid, in spite of its 
small stake in the country, has received the 
first attention of this group. 

We did not respond to their demands. But 
we did react to the question. We asked our- 
selves, “Is it right or wrong to do business in 
South Africa?” We have been studying the 
question for about ten weeks. 

The committee of Polaroid employees 
who undertook this study included fourteen 
members—both black and white—from all 
over the company. The first conclusion was 
arrived at quickly and unanimously. We 
abhor apartheid, the national policy of South 
Africa. 

The apartheid laws separate the races and 
restrict the rights, the opportunities and the 
movement of non-white Africans. This policy 
is contrary to the principles on which 
Polaroid was built and run, We believe in 
individuals. Not in “labor units” as Blacks 
are sometimes referred to in South Africa. We 
decided whatever our course should be it 
should oppose the course of apartheid. 

The committee talked to more than fifty 
prominent South Africans both black and 
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white, as well as many South African experts, 
They heard from officials in Washington. They 
read books, papers, testimony, documents, 
opinion, interpretation, statistics. They heard 
tapes and saw films, 

They addressed themselves to a single 
question, What should Polaroid do in South 
Africa? Should we register our disapproval of 
apartheid by cutting off all contact with the 
country? Should we try to influence the sys- 
tem from within? We rejected the suggestion 
that we ignore the whole question and main- 
tain the status quo. 

Some of the black members of the study 
group expressed themselves strongly at the 
outset, They did not want to impose on the 
black people of another country a course 
of action merely because we might feel it 
was correct. They felt this paternalistic atti- 
tude had prevailed too often in America when 
things are done “for” black people without 
consulting black people. 

It was decided to send four of the com- 
mittee members to South Africa. Since this 
group was to include two black and two white 
members, it was widely assumed they would 
not be granted visas. They were. 

It was assumed if they ever got to South 
Africa they would be given a government 
tour. They were not. 

It was assumed they would not be allowed 
to see the actual conditions under which 
many Blacks live and would be prevented 
from talking to any of them in private. They 
did see those conditions in Soweto and else- 
where. And with or without permission they 
met and talked to and listened to more than 
a hundred black people of South Africa. Fac- 
tory workers, office workers, domestic servants, 
teachers, political leaders, people in many 
walks of life. They also talked to a broad 
spectrum of whites including members of 
all the major parties. 

Their prime purpose in going to South 
Africa was to ask Africans what they thought 
American business should do in their coun- 
try. We decided that answer that is best for 
the black people of South Africa would be 
the best answer for us. 

Can you learn about a country in ten days? 
No. Nor in ten weeks. But our group learned 
one thing. What we had read and heard 
about apartheid was not exaggerated. It is 
every bit as repugnant as we had been led 
to believe. 

The group returned with a unanimous 
recommendation. 

In response to this recommendation and 
to the reports of the larger study commit- 
tee, Polaroid will undertake an experimental 
program in relation to its business activities 
in South Africa. 

For the time being we will continue our 
business relationships there (except for sales 
to the South African government, which our 
distributor is discontinuing), but on a new 
basis which Blacks there with whom we 
talked see as supportive to their hopes and 
plans for the future. In a year we will look 
closely to see if our experiment has had any 
effects. 

First, we will take a number of steps with 
our distributor, as well as his suppliers, to 
improve dramatically the salaries and other 
benefits of their non-white employees. We 
have had indications that these companies 
will be willing to cooperate in this plan. 

Our business associates in South Africa 
will also be obliged (as a condition of main- 
taining their relationship with Polaroid) to 
initiate a well-defined program to train non- 
white employees for important jobs within 
their companies. 

We believe education for the Blacks, in 
combination with the opportunities now 
being afforded by the expanding economy, is 
& key to change in South Africa. We will 
commit a portion of our profits earned there 
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to encourage black education. One avenue 
will be to provide funds for the permanent 
staff and office of the black-run Association 
for Education and Cultural Advancement 
(ASECA). A second method will be to make 
a gift to a foundation to underwrite educa- 
tional expenses for about 500 black students 
at various levels of study from elementary 
school through university. Grants to assist 
teachers will also be made from this gift. 
In addition we will support two exchange 
fellowships for Blacks under the U.S.-South 
African Leader Exchange Program. 

Polaroid has no investments in South 
Africa and we do not intend to change this 
policy at present. We are, however, investi- 
gating the possibilities of creating a black- 
managed company in one or more of the free 
black African nations. 

Why have we undertaken this program? 
To satisfy a revolutionary group? No. They 
will find it far from satisfactory. They feel 
we should close the door on South Africa, 
not to try to push it further open. 

What can we hope to accomplish there 
without a factory, without a company of our 
own, without the economic leverage of large 
sales? Aren’t we wasting time and money try- 
ing to have an effect on a massive problem 
10,000 miles from home? The answer, our 
answer, is that since we are doing business 
in South Africa and since we have looked 
closely at that troubled country, we feel we 
can continue only by opposing the apartheid 
system. Black people there have advised us 
to do this by providing an opportunity for 
increased use of black talent, increased rec- 
ognition of black dignity. Polaroid is a small 
economic force in South Africa, but we are 
well known and, because of our committee’s 
visit there, highly visible. We hope other 
American companies will join us in this pro- 

_ Even a small beginning of cooperative 
effort among American businesses can have 
a large effect in South Africa. 

How can we presume to concern ourselves 


? 
with the problems of another country 
Whatever the practices elsewhere, South 
Africa alone articulates a policy exactly con- 
trary to everything we feel our company 


ively 
stands for. We cannot participate pass 

in such a political system. Nor can we ignore 
it. That is why we have undertaken this 
experimental program. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Senet HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., January 13, 1971. 
Mr. EDWIN H. LAND, 
President, Polaroid Corp., 
‘amb e, Mass. 

3 tee Lanp: Having shared your news- 
paper advertisement from today’s Washing- 
ton Post, “An Experiment in South Africa, 
with my morning coffee, I felt that I should 
drop you a line to express my disgust, or 
rather sympathy, at your naivete. 

South Africa is a long way from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and from the United States. 
So it must be easy to make peace with your 
blackmailers by joining in their guerrilla 
warfare against another peaceful ally of the 
free world. 

If it is to now be the policy of the Polaroid 
Corporation to embarrass the American peo- 
ple further in our international relations 
for your self-serving employee relations, when 
are you going to run ads expressing your 
company’s abhorrence for the national polt- 
cies and customs of other nations? 

Is Polaroid going to employ some Arabs 
to investigate apartheid in Israel so you can 
denounce that country? 

What about India with its caste system, 
where the untouchables are not to be seen 
in public even in the street by the higher 
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caste, Of course, under your researchers’ type 
racist examination, you must hire the lower 
caste to help formulate your policies, 

Then we have the many African nations 
such as Liberia, Congo, Ethiopia, which still 
practice slavery. Most certainly you will want 
to alienate these nations as well as Zambia, 
which persecutes Jehovahs Witnesses, In- 
dians, and all Moslems. 

Finally, I notice nothing in your public 
relations propaganda which indicated that 
your company is cutting camera trade with 
Russia or its Communist satellites, which 
practice apartheid not only against the Zion- 
ist Jew, but other religious and ethnic mi- 
norities as well. 

If you think life is so bad in South Afri- 
ca, why is it that there are no lines of 
refugees or escapees fleeing that country? 
On the other hand, people fleeing from Com- 
munist countries at the risk of losing their 
lives and all of their belongings is a daily 
Occurrence. I dare suggest, that for a suc- 
cessful industrial organization, you people 
have been taken. 

Yes, South Africa is a far piece from the 
United States, and as your article confesses, 
you have little if any business there any- 
way so what do you have to lose in South 
Africa? Perhaps you are unaware that there 
are many Americans who are sick and tired of 
the Black Panthers and these reyolution- 
arles being pampered and bank rolled by or- 
ganizations such as yours. 

It has hardly been a month since your 
$20,000 contribution to Boston’s black ap- 
peal was sent to Cairo, Illinois to help 
destroy race relations in that community— 
the remainder was sent to Communist affil- 
fated revolutionary troops in Africa, dedi- 
cated to kill white people and overthrow 
responsible governments, 

I think that you will find that the peo- 
ple of South Africa have far more friends 
in the U.S. than your colored advisors have 
led you to believe. As for me, neither my- 
self nor any member of my family will ever 
consider buying a Polaroid product, or us- 
ing same. Until the day when South Africa 
manufactures her own camera, I will con- 
fine my photography to the Zeiss of Ger- 
many, and Yashica. These companies are 
still interested in increasing sales and friend- 
ships—not alienating them. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R., RARICK, 
Member of Congress. 

P.S.—Incidentally, I am writing the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to inquire for an opinion 
as to whether corporations which are for- 
bidden by law from making political dona- 
tions can write off full page newspaper ad- 
vertisements such as this as operating ex- 
penses. 


REFORMING THE FEDERAL STU- 
DENT LOAN PROGRAM 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that I join with 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr, ERLENBORN) and his colleagues 
on the Education and Labor Committee’s 
Special Subcommittee on Education in 
sponsoring legislation establishing the 
Student Loan Marketing Association. 
The gentleman is to be commended for 
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the most significant role he has played 
in the creation of this proposal. 

Establishing Sally Mae, as the Stu- 
dent Loan Marketing Association is 
called, would provide a firm underpin- 
ning to the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram established 5 years ago as part of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Since 
that time, the guaranteed loan program 
has enabled tens of thousands of college 
students, and individuals enrolled in 
postsecondary vocational, technical, 
and business schools to continue their 
education in fields of their choosing. In 
so doing, it has focused on middle-grade 
students from middle-income families. 

At the present time, however, this guar- 
anteed loan program is in grave danger 
of drying up. Private lenders, such as 
banks, are reluctant to participate due 
to current economic conditions, despite 
the fact that defaults on student loans 
amount to less than 1 percent of the out- 
standing obligations. In addition, the 
costs of advanced studies are mounting 
rapidly. As a result, students are caught 
between rapidly dwindling sources of 
loan funds on the one hand, and rapidly 
increasing costs of education on the 
other. 

On the basis of the facts the guaran- 
teed student loan program cannot, as it 
is presently constituted, bridge this wid- 
ening gap. Sally Mae can, though; that 
is its very reason for existence. 

Sally Mae establishes a student loan 
program which would operate in much 
the same fashion as Fannie Mae, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
does in the home mortgage field. This 
means that Federal tax dollars would not 
be used to maintain its operations. Sally 
Mae would function as a Government 
corporation having the authority to hold 
pools of student loans and to issue its 
own securities. The loans could be ac- 
quired from primary lenders, such as 
banks, or subsequent holders of student 
loan paper. By this process, although the 
original lender would continue to process 
the loans as he presently does, student 
loan accounts would be divested of ad- 
ministrative burdens, at least as far as 
the private money lender is concerned. 
This would make them far more attrac- 
tive loans than they currently are. More- 
over, with Federal backing, Sally Mae 
loans would also present more attractive 
investment opportunities for institutional 
investors, and the like. 

Mr. Speaker, in sum, Sally Mae would 
establish a sound foundation for the 
guaranteed student loan program. It 
would provide a new method of financing 
student loans, a method geared to the 
economic realities of today’s money mar- 
kets. As such, it would insure the con- 
tinued success of what is virtually the 
only federally aided assistance available 
to the children of middle-class families, 
the families that bear most of the tax 
burdens for the public education system 
of the Nation. And, in addition, it would 
constitute a most appropriate means of 
providing interested Americans with in- 
creased educational and vocational train- 
ing opportunities. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, January 22, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord give thee understanding in 
all things —U Timothy 2: 7. 

Almighty God, we give Thee humble 
and hearty thanks for this good land we 
call the United States of America and for 
the glory of a people who live in liberty. 
Keep us ever mindful of the responsibil- 
ities which are ours and which we must 
accept if we are to continue to have a 
good land and to live as a free people. 
Grant that as we go forward we may ever 
be obedient to the leading of Thy holy 
spirit. 

Bless Thou our President, our newly 
elected and beloved, Speaker, these Rep- 
resentatives of our people and all who 
work with them that they may be given 
wisdom to know Thy will, courage to do 
it, and strength to walk in Thy way that 
together we may make and keep our Na- 
tion great in goodness and good in great- 
ness, 

Comfort the family of our Senate col- 
league in their sorrow and receive him 
into Thy heavenly kingdom. We pray in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Clerk proceeded to read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of yesterday. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 5] 


Abbitt 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morton 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum has just 
been established. There has been no 
business transacted. 

The Clerk will proceed with the read- 
ing of the Journal. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the Journal. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to make an announcement at this time. 
The Chair is going to recognize the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. LANDRUM) 
at this time. This is for the purpose of 
announcing the death of a great Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The Chair will take requests to correct 
the Recorp, but until we have adopted 
the rules of the House, the Chair will ap- 
preciate the indulgence of Members on 
other personal requests. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sadness and deep regret that I 
announce to the House of Representa- 
tives the death yesterday at 2:20 p.m. of 
the senior Senator from the State of 
Georgia, the Honorable RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL, Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, the stature of this gentle- 
man, the late distinguished public serv- 
ant from Georgia, is of such nature that 
I know all the Members of this House 
who had the privilege of serving with 
him in the Congress and who knew him 
personally, will want to have a time when 
they may express officially their feelings 
about the late Senator. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with this an- 
nouncement, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next I be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour at which 
time all Members, if they so desire, may 
join in this eulogy to the late Senator 
from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 


THE LATE HONORABLE RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 10) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 10 


Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
erable Richard B. Russell, a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of seventeen 
Members be appointed on the part of the 
House to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as 
members of the funeral committee the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. Davis 
of Georgia, Mr. Hacan, Mr. STEPHENS, 
Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BRrINKLEY, Mr. 
Stuckey, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
MATHIS, Mr. COLMER, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. SIKES, and Mr. Price of 
Illinois. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. O'NEILL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AS DEMO- 
CRATIC WHIP AND MR. McFALL 
AND MR. BRADEMAS AS FLOOR 
WHIPS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time in order to make an 
announcement. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to an- 
nounce that we have named the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, O’Nert) as the majority whip of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
the announcement by saying that in con- 
sultation with the distinguished Speaker, 
the position of deputy whip has been 
abolished and in place thereof we have 
created the position of two floor whips 
which will be held by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. McFat.), who will 
fill one spot, and the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BrapemMas) , who will fill the 
other spot. 


APPOINTMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ARENDS AS REPUBLICAN 
WHIP 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to announce for the 
benefit of the membership as a whole the 
election of the Honorable LESLIE ARENDS, 
of Illinois, to be the Republican whip for 
the ninth consecutive Congress. 
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RULES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness of the House is the further consid- 
eration of House Resolution 5 on which 
the gentleman from Missouri reserved a 
point of order. If the gentleman from 
Missouri desires to make a point of order 
the Chair will now recognize him for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do desire to 
make a point of order against considera- 
tion of Resolution 5, inasmuch as it is 
against the law of the land. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970 is in fact 
now the law of the land, Public Law No. 
91-510, and section 601(6) thereof states 
that the effective date of the act is Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. 

For your information this legislation 
was signed into law by the President on 
October 26, 1970. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri full well realizes the precedents 
of the House, the fact that we operate 
until such time as rules are adopted, 
under “general parliamentary proce- 
dure,” and that that is subject to wide 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, my 
point of order is lodged on the fact that 
the law of the land, first, says that any 
committee report or legislation, resolu- 
tion, must be available to Members for 
3 calendar days prior to consideration— 
section 108 (b) (4); and, second that any 
minority has 3 calendar days to file views 
with the clerk of any subcommittee— 
section 107(b). It is my understanding 
that the minority member here at the 
desk only learned at 2:28 p.m. yesterday 
that there was such a resolution, and 
then saw it for the first time. 

Members will recall, and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp will indicate that I 
queried the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi as to whether or not the 
resolution was available for the Members. 
This was after an erroneous resolution 
had been presented and read in part by 
the Clerk before we finally homed in on 
the true Resolution 5 that has now been 
called back up, after a forced but agreed 
to delay of 24 hours, 

I appreciate the attitude of the House, 
and their forbearance in putting over 
and printing the resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which was on our 
desks as early as 7 o’clock this morning, 
House Resolution 5. 

I have read it in detail, Mr. Speaker, 
but there is still a question as to what 
committee, if any, reported out this res- 
olution. Indeed, is there a Committee on 
Rules at this stage? If so, have the mem- 
bers other than holdovers been named? 
If so, who has been elected as the chair- 
man under this same Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970 that I quoted or 
for that matter, under general parlia- 
mentary procedure? Were there any 
hearings? Did the committee follow the 
procedure in section 102(b) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, now the law 
of the land, first, as to the adoption of a 
written rule on a regular meeting day 
and, second, did the chairman and three 
members of the standing committee file 
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written requests to consider such writ- 
ten resolution? Did it by a majority vote 
go into executive session, per section 
103(b) ? 

Mr. Speaker, it should be apparent to 
all by now, that after having spent some 
5 years considering the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970, first through the 
action of the other body, finally through 
the revision of our own Committee on 
Rules, and the action of this House, when 
this law became effective on January 1, 
1971, by its own definition, that we spent 
weeks in actual debate on the former, 
and Members will recall the debate on 
record of the 91st Congress, that it was 
dropped, and then that it was revived 
and that we brought it up again after a 
recess, and that there were some 118 
amendments, all of which had due proc- 
ess, on all of which the House worked its 
will, and now we are not going by the 
law of the land, but by rules on which 
no notice was given, on which the rank- 
ing minority Member saw for the first 
time at 2:28 p.m. yesterday afternoon, 
no copies were available, the Members 
were dispersed—that is not the way to 
legislate, to use the most gentle and 
kindly rhetoric. 

It is against the law of the land, it is 
against the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, in particular, and I pray 
that, based on the precedents, based on 
Jefferson's Rules of Procedure, which a 
former Speaker has ruled are indeed the 
greater bulk of existing parliamentary 
procedure, that we do not go forward 
with consideration of this resolution at 
this time until we have had due process, 
the Members have had the resolution in 
their hands for the minimum of 3 days, 
that minority reports have had an oppor- 
tunity for preparation and distribution, 
and so that true compliance with the 
law of the land be accomplished. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. COLMER) desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. COLMER, Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has just learned what the con- 
tents of the point of order consist of and 
has not had an opportunity to study it 
and to discuss the matter intelligently. 

Therefore, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is perfectly willing to leave the mat- 
ter to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may make this addi- 
tional statement—I am sure that what- 
ever merit there may be to the point of 
order that has been made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. HALL) that he 
certainly must have considered the fact 
that if his point of order were to be sus- 
tained, we would just have to adjourn 
this Congress to comply fully with his 
point of order, and I am sure he does not 
want to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes; Mr. Speaker, and 
very briefly. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL) pointed out in the 
beginning, his point of order does not lie 
for the reasons that he stated, because 
we are now operating under the general 
parliamentary law rather than under 
rules of the House in the 92d Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The Chair would point out to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. Hat) that 
at the present time, as the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) has just 
stated, the House is operating under the 
general parliamentary law. No rules have 
yet been adopted. The provisions of the 
legislative reorganization act, while en- 
acted into law in the 91st Congress, can- 
not restrict the authority of this present 
House, in this 92d Congress, to adopt its 
own rules. 

The Constitution is, of course, superior 
to any public statute and the Constitu- 
tion in article I, section 5, gives each 
House the authority to determine the 
rules of its proceedings, and it has been 
repeatedly held that the power of each 
new House to make its own rules may 
not be impaired or controlled by the 
rules or actions of a preceding House. 

These principles are, in fact, recog- 
nized and enunciated in Public Law 91- 
510, the Legislative Reorganization Act. 
Section 101 of that act states in part that 
the rules changes recommended therein 
are enacted “as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the House, subject to 
and with full recognition of the power of 
the House to enact or change any rule of 
the House at any time in its exercise of 
its constitutional right to determine the 
rules of its proceedings.” 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
COLMER) is recognized. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, may I sub- 
mit a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, for how 
long am I recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall try to be reason- 
ably brief, but there are some things 
that I think I should say, though they 
may sound a bit repetitious to some of 
those who have heard me discuss one 
particular phase of this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, you have granted me 
time, I assume, as a matter of custom, 
because, as has been pointed out, we have 
not adopted the Rules of the House. And 
as of now I have not been named Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. But in 
order to follow custom and be perfectly 
fair, I am going to yield the usual 30 
minutes to the minority, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH) for pur- 
poes of discussing this matter. I hope 
that he will not find it necessary to use 
all of his time, and I hope that I may not. 

I am presenting this resolution by di- 
rection of the Democratic caucus, In 
general, I am in sympathy with and ap- 
prove of the resolution. But one phase 
of the resolution disturbs me greatly, as 
I am sure it must disturb every Member 
of this Congress. That is the language 
of the resolution that provides for what 
I consider the liquidation of the Rules 
Committee. Recognizing that for many 
years the Rules Committee has been the 
whipping boy for certain people of a cer- 
tain philosophy and by the ultra-liberal 
press, I should like, particularly for the 
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benefit of the new Members of the House, 
to point out that there is nothing new 
about the proposed rule, basically. This 
amendment would abolish the Rules 
Committee. That is, of course, my state- 
ment and not exactly verbatim of what 
the rule provides. 

This proposal has been before the 
Congress on several occasions, and spe- 
cifically on two recent occasions. Under 
the leadership of the great former 
Speaker of this House, Mr. Rayburn, on 
January 3, 1949, the House adopted the 
21-day rule. Two years later when the 
next Congress met, to wit, on January 
3, 1951, that rule was repealed by the 
House under the leadership of the same 
Speaker. Mr. Rayburn was a strong and 
influential Speaker, but he found that it 
would not work. 

We went along, then, to 1965. On Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, the House reinstated the 
21-day rule. 

On January 11, 1951, 2 years later, 
the House repealed the 21-day rule. Ap- 
parently there was a reason for that. It 
just would not work. 

Let me point out before I go any fur- 
ther that this rule provision in the res- 
olution now is the old 21-day with two 
exceptions. One is it provides for a so- 
called 10 days of grace in which the 
chairman of a legislative committee can- 
not file his resolution; he would have to 
wait 10 days. So it becomes a 31-day 
resolution rather than a 21-day resolu- 
tion. The other difference is that it was 
mandatory under those rules for the 
Speaker to recognize the chairman or 
someone designated to call up the rule. 

First I want to discuss the question of 
the need for this and the power that 
would be placed in the Speaker—a power 
that I do not think the Speaker should 
have, nor one that he should seek. I am 
not so sure that the great Speaker we 
just elected on yesterday craves this 
power. I am not so sure that this great 
but humble man would want to have 
the additional onus of having to take 
this responsibility as one man, to say 
what legislation should be considered and 
what should not be considered. 

If we adopt this provision in the rules 
of the House let me point out again that 
we would be turning the clock back. I 
want my liberal friends—those who des- 
ignate themselves as “liberals” and 
some of whom, at least, are sponsoring 
this matter—to have this brought to 
their attention. I call to their attention 
the fact that this would be turning the 
clock back 60 years, because the Speaker 
of the House 60 years ago, known then 
as “Czar” Cannon had this power. He 
was the Rules Committee. He appointed 
a couple of people, of course of his own 
selection, and he carried the rules around 
in his pocket that he did not want 
considered. 

If my liberal friends will listen, the true 
liberals of that day were headed by a 
Member of Speaker Cannon’s own party, 
the late great George Norris of Nebraska, 
who headed a revolution in this House 
that took that power away from Speaker 
Cannon. 

The Committee on Rules, largely as it 
now exists, was set up to act as the agen- 
cy for the programing of the legislation 
of this House. 
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Let me say that our great and beloved 
Speaker is a humble man and does not 
particularly crave this power. Who knows 
when there will be a Speaker here, pos- 
sibly in this Congress—God forbid, but 
he is human like the rest of us—that 
would exercise this authority and dis- 
cretion in an arbitrary manner. 

Now, what is the Committee on Rules’ 
function? First, I would say that it 
should, to the best of its ability, cooperate 
with the leadership of the House. Sec- 
ond, I would say that the Committee 
on Rules serves the purpose of giving a 
kind of a cooling off period where hastily 
and ill-advised reported legislation can 
be studied so that the country knows 
what is involved. Third, I would say that 
the Committee on Rules serves as a buf- 
fer for the Speaker, the leadership, and 
the membership of this House as well 
as the republic. 

Oh, how many times, how many times 
have I been implored and other members 
of this Committee on Rules been im- 
plored: “Please, for God’s sake, do not 
report that controversial bill out; it 
would defeat me for reelection.” So it 
serves as a buffer. 

Now let us see what all of the fuss is 
about. Let us take up the first thing that 
the Rules Committee does. It cooperates 
with the leadership. Now, I do not want 
to be personal, but I think I owe it to the 
members of my committee to point out 
that the Committee on Rules has co- 
operated. In the past two Congresses— 
and I hope this may not be miscon- 
strued—as chairman of that committee I 
have made every effort I could to co- 
operate with the leadership of this 
House. Again I am sure you have heard 
the Speaker and the leaders praise the 
cooperation that they have received from 
this committee. If this committee were a 
czar, it might be a different thing. 

Let us look at the record. Do not take 
my word for it. I cannot go into too much 
detail about this. There were nearly 500 
applications for rules from legislative 
committees requested in the past 4 years. 
To be exact, there were 493 applications. 
Let us see what happened to those 
requests. 

Four hundred and ten of those were 
reported. Now, follow me. Two were with- 
drawn, that is, officially, and some of 
them were withdrawn otherwise. Twenty- 
two, because there was some change of 
heart and for insufficient interest. Forty- 
five of the discrepancies between the 410 
and the 493 were disposed on the floor 
of the House under the general rules of 
the House such as the Consent Calendar, 
suspension of the rules, Calendar 
Wednesday, and so on. Those are all 
provisions that you have available to you 
to bypass the committee, not to mention 
the fact that any time the Rules Com- 
mittee is opposed to the will of this Con- 
gress, all they have got to do is to file a 
petition on this desk to discharge the 
committee. And if a majority of the 
Members of the House sign the petition, 
it is automatically considered. Ten of 
these were hangovers that came in at 
a later date before the Congress ad- 
journed, for consideration. Now, get this: 
Four of that 493 were considered by the 
committee and a rule was refused, four 
out of nearly 500. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, has this committee 
acted arbitrarily? I say it has not. 

Now, this final thought on that ques- 
tion. If this is what the House wants to 
do, then I strongly recommend that the 
rules be amended and that the committee 
as it exists be abolished. Why should 15 
Members of this House sit up there day 
after day serving merely as rubber- 
stamps because they are assured that if 
they do not take action under the 21-day 
rule, the bill would come up anyway. 

If I may say, modestly, paraphrasing 
the greatest statesman of our time, 
Winston Churchill, I did not take the 
post of chairman to preside over the 
liquidation of the Rules Committee. 

You have the power any time you want 
to exercise it to liquidate the Rules Com- 
mittee. You have the power to do this. 

Now, as I said in the beginning, I am 
reporting these proposed rules by direc- 
tion of the caucus. I am not satisfied, as 
you have, I hope, observed with a pro- 
vision of that rule. I am opposed to this 
provision amending the power of the 
Rules Committee. 

So at the time that the previous ques- 
tion is offered I think with good con- 
science I can vote and will against the 
previous question, at which time the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk) if 
the previous question is voted down, will 
offer an amendment to delete this provi- 
sion from the test of the proposed rule. 

I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. If my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, will permit me to 
carry out my first commitment, then I 
will yield. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, if my 
chairman will so permit, I would like to 
ask my chairman to yield so that I can 
have the gentleman clarify a statement 
that I believe he made inadvertently 
whereby I believe he leaves an impression 
that he does not care to. 

So will my chairman yield to me for 
@ question? 

Mr. COLMER, The gentleman from 
Missouri knows that I never try to be 
arbitrary, I try to cooperate. However, I 
had pledged myself to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Sisk) to recognize 
him, and if I have his approval I would 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri for 
a question. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, the gentleman, the chair- 
man of the committee, certainly has my 
approval to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri for such a question. 

Mr. COLMER. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for a question. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, my ques- 
tion requires a very brief preliminary. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, in 
his comments indicated that he did not 
believe that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives craved this power. I 
agree with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives craves no power, he is not sub- 
ject to cravings. But the gentleman from 
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Oklahoma, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, clearly means what he 
says, and that is that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Democratic caucus favored the adoption 
of the 21-day rule. And I believe that 
means, and I know that that means that 
he favors the adoption of the 21-day rule. 
And I cannot believe that my distin- 
guished chairman, who has cooperated 
in every way, and been fair in every way, 
would want to leave the impression other 
than the fact that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives favored the 
adoption of the 21-day rule. 

Mr. COLMER. Permit me to say to my 
distinguished and able colleague, who 
contributes much to the consideration of 
matters in the Committee on Rules, that 
I said, if I recall, that in my judgment I 
did not think that, to use the gentleman’s 
term, he craved this power. I expressed 
my opinion. The gentleman has ex- 
pressed his. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SIskK). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi yielding to me. 

I will try not to take 5 minutes at 
this point, Mr. Speaker, but I simply 
would like to outline what our proce- 
dure will be, or at least what procedure 
we will attempt to carry out. 

When the gentleman from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
moves the previous question, I will seek a 
vote upon that question and I will, of 
course, and am now urging that the pre- 
vious question be voted down. 

Therefore, I am asking for a “no” vote 
on the previous question at that point. 

If the previous question is voted down, 
I shall seek recognition from the Chair 
to offer an amendment—one amend- 
ment—which will be very simply an 
amendment to strike out the 21-day rule 
provision as now encompassed in the 
proposed resolution. 

I will not yield for any other amend- 
ment, and I would hope that after some 
brief discussion, because I think the situ- 
ation is quite thoroughly understood, 
and I think every Member of the House 
well understands the implications of the 
21-day rule—so after some fairly short 
discussion on the merits or demerits, I 
will then move the previous question on 
that matter. Of course, then a vote will 
occur on the amendment which I shall 
Cffer and upon the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this clearly delin- 
eates the procedure and unless there are 
questions with reference to the proce- 
dure, I will now yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would, 
if I may, yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) 2 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
note for the information of the House 
that if you pass this rule as it came from 
our caucus recommendation, what you 
are doing is taking away from the House 
the only method and means that we 
have to get a bill before this House when 
it is locked up in the Rules Committee. 

Iam talking of a rule by the Committee 
on Rules which can no longer be ob- 
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tained by a petition for discharge with 
218 names because we are automatically 
discharging the Rules Committee of con- 
sideration after 21 days if anyone ques- 
tions the Rules Committee holding the 
bill over 21 days. 

The discharge petition means nothing 
any more in relation to the Rules Com- 
mittee. You cannot discharge the Speaker 
of this House from consideration and no 
piece of legislation once taken away from 
the Rules Committee and given to the 
Speaker, can get to the floor, if a Speaker 
is capricious, and refuses to recognize a 
Member for this purpose, and I do not 
charge this Speaker with being capri- 
cious or dictatorial, nor do I believe he 
fully understands the power that he is 
taking into his own hands. Anytime the 
Rules Committee wants to kill a bill and 
feels they have an association with the 
Speaker, they will discharge themselves 
of the bill after 21 days and it goes into 
the hands of the Speaker, and there is 
no means or method in any of the rules 
of this House where that bill can ever 
come before this House. The Speaker in 
his wisdom or his good will, or both can 
immediately put the bill before the 
House. There is absolutely no way that 
this House can get a bill or rule on a bill 
for consideration without the Speaker’s 
consent and his good will once he has 
been given the bill by the Rules Commit- 
tee. There is no other way of doing it. I 
submit to the House for their informa- 
tion. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
prefer that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia use some of his time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I make 


the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

{Roll No. 6] 

Abbitt Halpern 
Ashley Harsha 
Baring 
Betts 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clay 
Davis, Ga, 
Diggs 
Edmondson 


Reuss 
Rooney, Pa, 
Harvey O'Hara 
Hawkins O'Neill 

Jarman Purcell 

Jonas Rees 

Karth Smith, Iowa 
King Smith, N.Y. 
Kluczynski Steed 

Long, Md. Stuckey 
McMillan Talcott 

Martin Thompson, Ga. 
Mathias, Calif. Tiernan 

Mills Waldie 
Montgomery Watts 

Morton 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 


Whalley 
Fulton, Tenn. Wilson, 
Griffiths Charles H. 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I would like to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee for his courtesy in yielding 30 minutes 
to me which, of course, he did not have 
to do. In view of the fact that his time 
was used up quite rapidly, I hope to be 
able to yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Younc) and a like pe- 
riod, 2 minutes, to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply disappointed 
that on the first day of the convening of 
the 92d Congress we start out with an 
effort to change our rules in the manner 
in which the pending resolution calls 
change. I have the greatest respect for 
you, Mr. Speaker. I personally intend to 
cooperate with you in every way that I 
possibly can, and as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Rules Committee, I will 
certainly urge my colleagues on my side 
to do likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, I would feel very much 
better if we had an opportunity to func- 
tion for a month or two or three, and if 
at that particular time you would tell me 
that you had to have some change in the 
rules to get bills out, that the Rules Com- 
mittee was bottlenecking them and that 
we were not being fair to you in your 
tenure of office, I can assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I would attempt to help 
write a type of rule through which bills 
could be brought to the floor if we were 
deliberately bottlenecking them. 

But, as indicated by the distinguished 
chairman, of all the bills referred to our 
committee in the last session, only four 
were held up, and of the rules which we 
granted, at least five of them stayed on 
the calendar and were never brought up 
by the Speaker after we had granted 
rules on those bills. 

It seems to me, in all fairness, we ought 
to have a little chance to function. Ac- 
tually, with the makeup of the House 
Rules Committee, the rules can be 
changed at any time. If we do not do a 
satisfactory, cooperative job, an appro- 
priate resolution can be introduced in the 
Rules Committee, and the votes are there 
to get it on the floor of the House with- 
out any trouble whatsoever. 

Another thing that concerns me, Mr. 
Speaker, is the overall language of this 
measure that gives such a tremendous 
amount of discretion to you which I do 
not believe you need. I think you will find 
that this will be a very cooperative Con- 
gress, and that you will have a very good 
term of office. I do not believe you need 
that discretion nor should this respon- 
sibility be placed upon you. I think you 
may well find yourself in an extremely 
difficult position if at some time a bad 
resolution is brought out in the way 
proposed. 

For example, say it is 31 days instead 
of the 21 days proposed. The length of 
time is longer; that is true. But we will 
have the Lincoln Day recess, I presume. 
And let us assume that a committee re- 
ports out a bill which might need correc- 
tion. Suppose it would need some 
changes. Perhaps a substitute for the bill 
would be proposed but the substitute was 
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not in, or some other problem arose. We 
would then go on a 10-day vacation and 
we would have no chance to hear the bill. 
The bill could then be brought up under 
the 21-day provision, or a resolution 
could be introduced at that time, and 
then 21 days later, on the discharge day, 
it could be called up, and any member of 
the committee could be recognized. 

I believe that it is the wrong approach 
at this particular time, Mr. Speaker, to 
start out the opening day doing this. 

I am certainly going to support the 
vote against the previous question, in or- 
der that we can proceed in an effort to 
offer some amendments to House Resolu- 
tion 5. Probably there will be other 
amendments certain Members are inter- 
ested in. I will take as an example one 
which has to do with subsection (c) of 
clause 32 of rule XI, which would amend 
the so-called Thompson-Schwengel 
amendment, I believe, which provides 
one-third of the funds on request to go to 
the minority. 

I want to be certain I make this clear. 
This change does not in any way change 
the language in the bill where two of 
the professional staff and one of the 
clerical staff are given to the minority. 
That language is still there. 

In reviewing other parts of House Res- 
olution 5, I believe most of them are more 
or less conforming amendments with the 
exception of possibly one or two. The 
only two I know of are the 21-day rule 
change and the part I just mentioned on 
subsection (c), clause 32 of rule XI. 

If the previous question is voted 
down—and that is the only way we can 
approach the matter—then some Mem- 
ber will be recognized by the Speaker for 
the purpose of offering an amendment 
to House Resolution 5. When that 
amendment is offered, that individual will 
have time for debate, and a vote will then 
come on ordering the previous question 
in regard to that particular measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that sets forth 
the parliamentary part of this particular 
measure. I might take an example. We 
had under consideration last year the oc- 
cupational health and safety bill. A num- 
ber of the Members objected strenuously 
to that particular bill. We gave them 
some time on it. The sponsor wanted the 
bill on the floor of the House. We held 
that bill up not at our request but at 
the request of some of the Members, so 
that they could have time to try to clear 
up the difficulties and to make up a sub- 
stitute bill and we could make the sub- 
stitute bill in order when we came to the 
floor. 

If we do not have some kind of rules of 
the game, this resolution can be written 
as a closed rule, with whatever hours of 
debate one wishes to have, or placing 
information in the bill which may be 
legislation in an appropriation bill. I do 
not believe that would happen, but I sim- 
ply mention some of the problems that 
could possibly arise. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would certainly urge 
the Members to support the vote against 
the previous question. I want to be cer- 
tain there is no doubt that to get at this 
matter we have to vote down the previ- 
bee question when it is brought up for a 
vote. 
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Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. LENNON. In spite of what I heard 
in the Democratic caucus and in spite 
of what I have heard here today I find 
it difficult to believe that the distin- 
guished Speaker either wants this ad- 
ditional power and. authority or believes 
that it is needed. I can understand why 
some individual Members of Congress, 
and I can certainly understand why 
some groups, would prefer for the Speak- 
er to have this authority, because pres- 
sure can always be put more on one in- 
dividual than it can be put on the ma- 
jority of the members of a committee. 

When the Democratic caucus con- 
vened here on Tuesday morning of this 
week and stayed in session Tuesday and 
Wednesday and up until noon yester- 
day—and the Republican policy com- 
mittee met—one of the objectives was 
to show a new image to the American 
people. 

Now what do we find? We are putting 
back into a single individual power and 
authority that he did not have before 
the 92d Congress convened. To me it 
would be an image that would react vi- 
olently against the Members of this Con- 
gress, if they did not vote down the 
previous question and then vote to de- 
lete this provision from this offered 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I say 
further, Mr. Speaker, with respect to 
the 21-day rule that was repealed Jan- 
uary 10, 4 years ago, our previous dis- 
tinguished Speaker, on many occasions 
in the past 4 years told me he had no 
complaints as to the manner in which 
the Committee on Rules was being 
handled and was not complaining in any 
way as to bills being held up in the 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

There is another provision of this res- 
olution that gives me serious concern, 
that is, the conferring of certain voting 
powers upon the nonvoting delegates 
from the District of Columbia. What are 
we here establishing in the House of 
Representatives—two or three categories 
of Representatives? If the individual who 
is elected as a nonvoting delegate is to 
be given voting powers of other Repre- 
sentatives it ought to give concern to 
every Member of the House. Serious con- 
stitutional consideration ought to be 
given before conferring any voting 
rights upon this individual. 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Speaker, 
in yielding time I am doing this only for 
the purpose of debate, and I am certain 
all of the Members know that. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me briefly? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman briefly. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

I would like to make this comment 
to my good friend from Iowa. I well un- 
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derstand his concern, but the gentleman 
will recall the debate last summer at the 
time the matter was discussed in connec- 
tion with the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico. There was no question in 
the mind of the subcommittee that there 
was a constitutional question involved at 
that time. This House then adopted an 
amendment that provided for voting 
rights in the case of the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico. Of course, what 
has been proposed here is a like provision 
in connection with the delegate from the 
District of Columbia. I, too, agree that I 
think both are unconstitutional. I think 
at the point at which some bill passes 
or some bill fails because of a vote on 
the part of. either of these gentlemen 
there will be a challenge and I would cer- 
tainly challenge it and we will have to 
have a Supreme Court settlement of this 
issue. It is based on the information given 
to our subcommittee that I believe there 
is a grave constitutional question. The 
point I want to make is that if it is fair 
for one, it would be fair for both of 
them. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I now yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
from California yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two questions 
involved here and not just one. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
correctly spent his time talking about 
the so-called 21- or 31-day rule as con- 
tained in House Resolution No. 5 offered 
by the Democratic caucus. I think, to be 
fair to the House, we ought to go beyond 
that and talk about what the Democratic 
caucus did in tearing down the work of 
the bipartisan group that worked to put 
together what became known as the 
Thompson-Schwengel amendment on 
minority staffing. I, for one, intend to vote 
against the previous question at the time 
it is ordered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi so that we can take up the so- 
called Sisk amendment. I agree that the 
present system has worked fairly well, 
However, I also intend to vote against the 
previous question on that at the time the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk) 
offers it in order to make some ef- 
fort to bring to the House an amend- 
ment which would reinstate under rule 
XI, clause 32(c) the provision which 
provides for one-third minority staffing. 
I cannot state too strongly, Mr. Speaker, 
my own very real disappointment and 
dismay at the actions of the Democratic 
caucus in having gone through the back 
door and having taken away that which 
was adopted on a teller vote here in the 
House by a vote of 105 to 63, and on 
which no separate rolicall vote was 
taken. That provided for one-third of 
the staff upon request being available to 
the minority. This is a slap not just at 
the Republican Party or even at any 
party which happens to be in the minor- 
ity in this session but is a slap at the en- 
tire system that we use in the House. If 
we expect to have the House perform 
its legislative duties, we must provide 
staffing for both minority and majority. 
To have imposed a binding rule, as the 
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Democratic caucus did on this issue, is 
an absolute slap at the rights and privi- 
leges of every Member of this House to 
vote his own conscience or to vote for his 
own constituency. I, for one, simply want 
to make clear my own very deep dismay 
at the actions of the Democratic caucus 
and at the actions of not only taking 
away the rights of the minority granted 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act but 
for having done so in an undemocratic 
manner. There can be no excuse and no 
backing down. 

The vote has to be, in my judgment, 
a vote against the previous question on 
the first one so we can take up the Sisk 
amendment and then vote against the 
previous question at the time the gentle- 
man from California moves it so that the 
gentleman from New Hampshire or the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
or someone on our side of the aisle can 
be recognized for the purpose of offering 
an amendment in order to let the House 
work its will. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take a moment 
to pay tribute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. THOMP- 
son) for what he has done and his ef- 
forts to uphold the commitment to be 
sure that we have adequate considera- 
tion of minority staffing. 

Many on the Democratic Party side 
and many of us on this side owe a great 
debt of gratitude for the work which the 
gentleman has done. 

Mr. Speaker, the House is only as 
strong as both parties are strong. The 
actions of the majority caucus weakens 
the House and for that reason need to 
be overturned. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time, 
standing and special committees of the 
House are served by a total of 771 staff 
employees. A total of 408 employees hold 
positions which are completely outside 
the influence of the amendment. Only 
363 staff positions are within the juris- 
diction of the amendment, requiring one- 
third control by the minority. Of these 
363 staff positions, 51 are already held 
by minority staff members. The following 
table summarizes this information: 


Staff 
positions 


Salary, 
dollars 


Not affected by the amendment___. 408 
Affected by the amendment. 363 


Total staff on House 
committees 


8, 271,000 
5, 376, 000 


771 13,647,000 


The important thing to notice from the 
above table is that considerably more 
than half the money for salaries and 
considerably more than half the staff 
positions are completely unaffected by 
the amendment. In fact, the $8.27 mil- 
lion in salaries not affected by the 
amendment represent about 61 percent 
of the total funds for salaries; and the 
408 staff positions which are not affected 
by the amendment represent about 53 
percent of the total staff positions. The 
committee chairmen who control these 
positions and these funds have no cause 
to be upset by the amendment, since their 
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control will not be altered by the amend- 
ment. 

As indicated by the above table, about 
$5.37 million and 363 staff positions will 
be covered by the amendment. Already 
the minority controls about 51 of these 
staff positions and the associated $0.755 
million of salaries. The impact of the 
amendment will be least on these com- 
mittees which already have a significant 
number of minority staff. However, those 
committees which have large investiga- 
tive staffs without significant minority 
representation will feel the impact of 
the amendment the most. 

The SPEAKER. The time.of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members I had printed in 
yesterday’s RECORD at page 44 some re- 
marks on minority staffing, together with 
the 2 days of debate which this House 
had on minority staffing on last July 
15 and 16 of that month. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with the re- 
marks which have been made by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 
I feel very strongly about this matter. I 
think the action of the Democratic cau- 
cus in voting to take away this minority 
staffing was perhaps understandable. I 
can understand that if a majority of the 
Democratic caucus wanted to take away 
this minority staffing that we had gained 
last year, that was their business. 

But I think the most shocking and 
shameful part of it was that the unit 
rule was invoked. This means Members 
of the Democratic Party who would prob- 
ably give support to this laudable proposi- 
tion to assure adequate staff for the mi- 
nority now find themselves in the posi- 
tion where they cannot do so. They can- 
not vote against the action of the caucus 
because of the unit rule which was in- 
voked by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I have no time to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield just 
briefly? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I do not have the 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I regretfully decline 
to yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey whose position, I know, is a difficult 
one. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, the full his- 
tory of the adoption of the minority 
staffing provision that we are repealing 
with this resolution is set forth at page 
44 of yesterday’s RECORD. 

I can only hope and pray that the 
Members will read those remarks care- 
fully. The case for minority staffing has 
been supported by Democrats and by 
Republicans, by political scientists, and 
by experts of government at all levels of 
government. In order to function effec- 
tively, the minority has got to have 
staffing. To deprive the minority of staff 
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is like depriving an accused person in 
a court of law the right to counsel. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtiory). 

Mr. McCLORY, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLeveLAND) and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER). 

Mr. Speaker, it is sad, indeed, that one 
of the principal subjects of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970 is to be junked by the 
exercise of raw power by the majority 
Members of this Chamber. 

After laboring long on the subject of 
reforming the rules and procedures of 
the House of Representatives to refiect 
both fairness and efficiency in our opera- 
tions, the decision in the Democratic 
caucus to deprive the minority Members 
of this House of adequate staff personnel 
to prepare and express our views on legis- 
lation is most unfortunate. 

Some 6 years ago I worked with my 
colleague from the State of Iowa (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) and others to increase the 
minority staffs in order that the Mem- 
bers of the minority party of this House 
might better fulfill their obligations to 
the people who they represent. Most of 
the major subjects of legislation do, in- 
deed, involve divergent points of view. 
It is essential that these should be pre- 
sented on the basis of adequate research. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time of my original 
service on the minority staffing task 
force I was a minority member of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations. It is my distinct recollection 
that of the 55 staff personnel of this com- 
mittee of oversight some 53 staff mem- 
bers were appointed by the majority 
party and two staff personnel were allo- 
cated to the minority—Republican 
Party members. After some agitation the 
minority staff personnel was increased to 
three. 

It seemed essential at that time that at 
least one-third of the staff should have 
been allocated to the minority for the 
purposes of protecting against abuses in 
the executive branch—then controlled 
by the majority party. It would seem 
equally essential now that the minority 
party in this Chamber should control 
up to one-third of the committee staff in 
order to fully and fairly defend or clarify 
its party position. Indeed, it would seem 
well that the minority party should have 
such a right even though it also desired 
to be critical of actions occurring in its 
own party’s ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, I have 
gained a profound respect for the ma- 
jority on professional staff which serve 
both the Republican and Democratic 
Members. Nevertheless, I feel that oppor- 
tunities for enhanced service on this 
committee would be afforded if the Re- 
publican Members were able to increase 
the number of staff personnel available to 
them. 

The enlightened views which prevail- 
ed during the last Congress resulting in 
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the adoption of revised rule XI accord- 
ing to the minority party, on request, the 
equivalent of one-third of the commit- 
tee staff personnel was consistent with a 
modernization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The American public hailed 
this change as part of the restructuring 
of the rules governing this great body. 

Mr. Speaker, the partisan and narrow 
position taken by the Democratic Mem- 
bers assembled in caucus is an affront 
to the very principle of minority repre- 
sentation and strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the rights of all minorities in our 
society. This regressive action is most 
reprehensible and, in my opinion, will be 
scorned by the American voters and the 
American public. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr, Younc). 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not request the time, but since the 
gentleman from California has been so 
generous I will use part of it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I had the 
gentleman listed as having requested 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
just as I know that everyone in the 
House is proud of the committees on 
which they serve, so am I, I do take ad- 
vantage of this time, too, as one who has, 
I think, in the past been consistent in 
support of the leadership in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, to say that I am proud 
of that record, and I expect to continue 
to do so, no matter how this resolution 
comes out. 

I would like to say about my distin- 
guished chairman, with whom my record 
of voting accord is not nearly as con- 
sistent, that he is a great gentleman and 
a wonderfully fair chairman, and one of 
whom we are very proud. 

I want to say further, Mr. Speaker, in 
comparison with the other chairmen 
whom we have heard referred to in the 
last few days, our chairman, although 
he may not look like it, is a walking 
angel. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr, 
RUPPE). 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the speakers on this 
side of the aisle who have spoken on this 
particular matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people have 
demanded that we, the Congress of the 
United States, reform our procedures so 
that we will be—or perhaps become for 
the first time—a truly responsive institu- 
tion. Last year in the 91st Congress we 
made substantial progress in that direc- 
tion with the passage of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 

A critical facet of that act was a provi- 
tion over espionage, and all the anti- 
House of Representatives must be allo- 
cated a full one-third of all committee 
investigatory funds. This meant that it 
would no longer be possible for com- 
mittee chairmen, at their discretion, to 
exercise dictatorial control over 100 per- 
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cent of the staff appointments and, thus, 
the content, as well the flow of legis- 
lation. 

For the first time it would be possible 
for the minority party in the House, be 
it Republican or Democrat, to initiate and 
develop intelligent alternatives and to 
constructively evaluate legislation of- 
fered by the majority party. 

Mr. Speaker, this reform goes to the 
very heart of the democratic process. 

I was appalled to hear that the Demo- 
cratic Party caucus has made a decision 
to delete the key minority staffing provi- 
sion from the rules of the House. This is 
a step backward and represents a total 
breach of trust to the American people. 
I ask the gentlemen of the opposition: 
Are you for real congressional reform or 
pseudo reform that stops at the boun- 
daries of petty partisanship? 

It will be interesting to note which 
Members of the majority party—who 
have previously introduced reform legis- 
lation and who were eloquent spokesmen 
for that reform—will now take the first 
step toward dismantling the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp) the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is most interesting that we have 
an issue on the floor of the House the 
first day of regular business that is ex- 
tremely fundamental in three particular 
instances. It is also interesting that the 
first real struggle, parliamentary-wise, on 
the floor of the House of the 92d Con- 
gress, is one that is not really partisan in 
nature. 

I believe the vote that we will take to- 
day, the first one—and I hope the second 
one—will be approached not from a par- 
tisan point of view, but from what is good 
for the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly feel that we 
should vote down the previous question 
in the first instance, and I share the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. STEIGER) that we should also 
vote down the previous question when it 
is moved by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk). 

The first issue is whether we shall have 
a meaningful Committee on Rules. We 
did have a strong and meaningful 
Committee on Rules in the last two Con- 
gresses, and it operated effectively and 
fairly without the imposition of this new 
proposal in the proposition before us. 

I can remember the very first vote I 
cast in this Chamber on January 3, 1949, 
when we were faced with whether or not 
we should have a 21-day rule. I must con- 
fess that I voted for the 21-day rule, 
thinking that would be the answer to all 
the problems of good, sound legislative 
procedure. However, I learned quickly, 
over a period of 24 months, that it was 
wrong, and I have been proud to vote 
against any efforts in subsequent Con- 
gresses to reimpose the 21-day rule. 

May I say at this point that the 21- 
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or 31-day rule is worse than the one I 
voted for on January 3, 1949. 

Therefore, for two good reasons—one, 
the good record of the Committee on 
Rules and, two, the bad effect of this new 
proposal—we ought to have unanimity 
on our side and a strong, strong vote 
on this side of the aisle against the first 
and, hopefully, the second previous ques- 
tion. 

Second, I have never served under a 
Speaker who wanted dictatorial or auto- 
cratic power—and we are not serving un- 
der a Speaker today who wants that kind 
of power. Therefore, I do not think we 
should impose it on him, because the 
Committee on Rules and the leadership 
on that side, with the regular consulta- 
tion with us in our role as the minority, 
will bring legislation to the floor of the 
House in the proper way. 

The second issue. In 1970, we were all 
dedicated to legislative reform. We 
spent hours and days working on legis- 
lative reorganization legislation and we 
finally passed a good bill on July 15 and 
on July 16. An amendment was offered 
and adopted involving the allocation of 
@ proper portion of funds to the minor- 
ity. The gentleman from New Jersey 
was a sponsor of that amendment. 
Speech after speech after speech was 
made on this side of the aisle and on 
that side. The distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) made an 
outstanding speech as to why that 
amendment should be approved. The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS) 
did so. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent) made a good speech. 
We passed it and it is the law of the land. 

Now that the reform year of 1970 is 
over, do we want to backtrack—do we 
want to go back to something that we 
thought was wrong in 1970? I hope not. 
Republicans do not. Democrats should 
not. The American people, if we do, will 
be shocked. 

Therefore, I hope we vote down the 
first previous question and then vote 
down the second previous question so 
that we can restore what the Congress 
did in 1970 as to the proper allocation 
of funds for the minority committee 
staffs in the House of Representatives. 

The third point—every one of us takes 
an oath of office. We did it yesterday 
and by that action we took an oath to 
vote our conscience and our convictions. 
This body, of all bodies, ought to repre- 
sent the principle of one-man, one-vote. 
All issues that are voted on ought to be 
predicated on the idea that it is our con- 
viction and our decision, not the dicta- 
tion of our political party. 

I share the dismay of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin when he said that he 
could not comprehend really how a ma- 
jority of the Members on the Democratic 
side of the aisle would bind those who 
might have deep convictions that they 
would want to vote differently. 

The imposition of a unit rule forces the 
abrogation of our individual responsi- 
bilities. I am sure that Members like the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. THomp- 
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son, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser) and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) and the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Grssons) must 
feel badly because they cannot state here 
their views on this occasion, in 1971, and 
today vote their convictions. I am sad- 
dened because they so ably expressed 
them back in July of 1970 and in addi- 
tion voted for legislative reform. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the distinguished minority leader. 

I have some points that I would like to 
clarify. 

First of all, I do not agree with the 
gentleman on the 21-day rule—and I 
support it. 

With respect to the one-third rule, I 
must confess my dismay and my disap- 
pointment. I must reassert my conviction 
of the principle in support of the prin- 
ciple of a reasonable share of the staff to 
the minority and I pledge myself at any 
future opportunity, I will support it. 

We do not have, however, I might say 
to the gentleman from Michigan a unit 
rule, as the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire characterized it. The rules of our 
caucus are such that those who find it 
constitutionally abhorrent—those who 
campaigned in favor of the proposition 
and those who are instructed by their 
nominating authority are not bound. 
There are several. 

In my particular case, not having made 
this an issue in my campaign, Iam bound 
by the rule. 

I shall vote “present.” I will not vote 
for nor will I vote against. There are 
others in the same situation. 

Not everyone is bound—and they have 
expressed themselves. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I say to 
the gentleman from New Jersey I ap- 
preciate the clarification he has made? 
I still think it is most unfortunate and 
I am sure that deep in his own heart he 
knows it is not right for him not to be 
able today to vote as he did on July 16, 
1970. His conviction is just as dedicated 
today as it was then. I think it is tragic 
and unfortunate that he and others on 
that side of the aisle find themselves, be- 
cause of the unit rule decision of a por- 
tion of the Democratic Party, precluded 
from doing in conscience what they want 
on this issue of legislative reform. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. There 
was no record vote. It was a teller vote. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr: 
BLATNIK) for a unanimous request. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. I am opposed to the pro- 
vision of the rule which would trans- 
fer one-third of the funds to the minor- 
ity. I am for adequate personnel for 
the minority, but this rigid, inflexible, 
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arbitrary across-the-board ruling would 
impose needless divisiveness and con- 
troversy into committees which al- 
ready have an agreeable and workable 
allotment of minority staff, as is the 
case in our Public Works and by far 
most of our standing Public Works Com- 
mittees. Instead of improving the effec- 
tiveness of the workings of Congress 
through its major committees, this rule 
will, clearly, on the contrary, create more 
problem areas and solve few, if any. 

It is clear to us all that today we face a 
real challenge to our system of Govern- 
ment. Simply stated, the next few years 
will tell whether our system of checks and 
balances can effectively confront the ter- 
ribly important problems of our times. 

Many of our critics, both within and 
out of Government, are saying that Con- 
gress as it is constituted and organized 
is obsolete. We have been accused of 
causing a “deadlock of democracy.” It is 
said that the very existence of our coun- 
try is threatened unless Congress can 
establish the means of taking action 
when needed to face up to such current 
problems as the ever increasing pollution 
of our total environment, and the need 
to establish programs whereby all of our 
citizens can live closely together with 
respect and dignity in all parts of our 
country. 

We must admit that the end of the last 
session of Congress left much to be de- 
sired. For a variety of reasons, the Con- 
gress failed to provide the leadership 
that was needed. 

But one thing is becoming crystal 
clear. Congress, and this House, must 
haye the most modern organizational 
structure and machinery that will permit 
it to do a professional job in considering 
the many programs, issues, and legisla- 
tive proposals that come up on its 
agenda. And nothing is more basic to 
this need than the acquisition and use of 
the best talent and professional staffs to 
serve our committees where we all know 
the vital work of the House must take 
place. 

The executive branch has grown and 
developed into a vast bureaucracy of pro- 
fessionalism. Its strength over the years 
has been directly proportional to the 
caliber of people it has attracted to the 
Government on a career basis under a 
dynamic merit system. We in Congress 
have insisted that the public’s business 
is too important to permit the unbridled 
use of Government employment as a 
happy hunting ground for partisan spoils 
regardless of the party in control of the 
White House. Ironically, while we used 
the wise principles of the merit system 
approach to bring professional program 
and career continuity to the executive 
branch, we have neglected our own house. 
In fact, we recently took a long step back- 
ward. 

We all have believed that one of the key 
objectives of the 1946 Reorganization 
Act—the establishment of professional 
committee staffs without regard to 
partisan considerations—was the founda- 
tion upon which the modernization of 
the House would rest. The Congress, in 
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taking this step, recognized that if we 
were to remain independent of executive 
branch domination we needed the profes- 
sional staff work that would permit.us to 
consider on our own important legislative 
proposals without being engulfed by the 
executive branch. Congress recognized 
that good staff work is nonpartisan. It 
recognized that great public issues must 
be considered on the basis of facts and 
not solely as a result of partisan emotions. 
War, poverty, pollution, urban crises, and 
racial prolification transcend party. In 
fact, our partisan method of establish- 
ing public policy can only come to its 
highest fruition when it has the means 
of permitting statesmanlike considera- 
tion of vital national issues. 

And yet, just last year, the House 
adopted the most potentially divisive 
and counterproductive approach to 
staffing our committees that one could 
devise. Apparently opportunity for party 
patronage loomed more important than 
the ability of the House to stand up to 
its awesome responsibilities. The House 
adopted the rule that professional staff 
on each committee must be two-thirds 
Democratic and one-third Republican. 

I submit that this is retrogression of 
the highest degree. Once again staff ap- 
pointments will depend on party activi- 
ties and favors done for Members of 
Congress rather than the real ability a 
person can bring to his job. Once again 
both parties will look to staff appoint- 
ments for patronage purposes. Instead of 
reaping the benefit of a true career sys- 
tem that I thought we were developing 
among our professional staffs, we will be 
taking on all the headaches of a spoils 
system. Inevitably, this will lead to a 
further worsening of the House’s ability 
to confront the major problems facing 
us. The short time winner will be the 
executive branch which will not be en- 
cumbered by the spoils system in its key 
jobs; the ultimate losers will be the 
American people that look to our form 
of government—a coequal legislative 
branch alongside the executive—to be 
truly representative of its needs. 

I strongly urge that the House rescind 
this devastating approach to efficient 
program and management actions, and 
return to a situation in which commit- 
tees can build true career professional 
staffs based on merit and ability. I can- 
not stress strongly enough the urgency 
that requires our immediate action to 
overturn this spoils approach to staffing. 
It takes many years to build effective 
staffs. A spoils system approach, such as 
that adopted by the House, can tear 
down a staff overnight. We must avoid 
this at all costs. The need is great—our 
work is too important in this House. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
able gentleman from California for his 
kindness in yielding 2 minutes to me. I 
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would like to repeat the quotation from 
Sir Winston Churchill which our dis- 
tinguished chairman I think referred to 
awhile ago, that democracy is the worst 
form of government ever tried, except 
every other form of government ever 
tried. That applies to the Rules Com- 
mittee today. 

I want to support today those who have 
advocated the elimination of this 21-day 
rule, not on any ideological principle, 
because if this were a liberal versus con- 
servative fight, I think I have the right 
to have some credentials counted on the 
liberal side, but purely on the basis of 
what the House by long experience has 
found to be the best method of bringing 
bills to the floor of the House, and that 
the present method we have is the better 
one we have tried. Today 218 Members 
can discharge the Rules Committee. That 
is 37 less than the number of Democrats 
in the House not to speak of the Members 
of the minority party who might join in. 
How could the Rules Committee, there- 
fore, defy the will of the House in view 
of that sheer power to discharge the Rules 
Committee from the consideration of a 
resolution? 

The Rules Committee is composed of 
15 members, always 10 from the majority 
party, and primarily appointed by the 
Speaker, and five from the minority 
party. I made the statement at the Dem- 
ocratic caucus yesterday, and I venture 
to repeat it now, that in the history of 
the Rules Committee there has never 
been the close cooperation between the 
Rules Committee and the leadership of 
the House that there is today with the 
present personnel of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

We have tried procedures with the 
Speaker having absolute power to bring 
up bills under Speaker Cannon. In the 
8ist Congress we tried imposing upon 
the Speaker the mandatory duty to rec- 
ognize any committee chairman to bring 
up any bill from his committee not re- 
ported out in 21 days by the Rules Com- 
mittee. In the 89th Congress we tried 
giving the Speaker discretionary power 
to recognize any committee chairman to 
call up any bill from his committee not 
reported out in 21 days by the Rules 
Committee. All those procedures failed. 
We have found that the present rule is 
the best method yet devised and we 
should preserve it until something better 
can be found. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, the 
efforts being made by means of the 
pending motion constitute one of the 
most unconscionable breaches of faith I 
have ever witnessed. It was only a few 
short weeks ago that several prominent 
Members of the majority spoke eloquent- 
ly about the need for adequate minority 
staffing. Many on the majority give the 
minority a fighting chance to be effec- 
tive legislators. Among the comments, 
most eloquent are those of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) 
who said: 

Now, in essence the effect is simple. The 
language, “shall receive fair consideration” 


is susceptible of a different interpretation in 
every committee because what might be 
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not be so considered in another commit- 
tee. Therefore the minority could possibly, 
under the existing language which I hope 
to amend, be deprived of what I consider 
to be a very necessary right, the right to 
have a reasonable share of the staff. 

I might point out that the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which in my judg- 
ment has the most forward-looking rules of 
any committee in the House, has so pro- 
vided for the minority over a period of years. 
It has worked out extremely well. It is con- 
duciye to a close working relationship be- 
tween the majority and the minority. 

The minority is guaranteed under such 
provision the staff help that is necessary 
to prepare its work. 

It has been my experience on that com- 
mittee amd on the subcommittees as well 
that this arrangement has brought about 
an extremely harmonious relationship be- 
tween the majority and minority members, 
The preparation of the legislative work, the 
reports and the amendments and all of the 
work incident to the legislative process is 
much more efficient because of the fact of 
the minority having the staff and the co- 
operation between the minority and the 
majority. 


Mr. Speaker, these words and subse- 
quent action are the marks of statesman- 
ship at its best. 

The gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER) said at the same time: 

I want to say to the gentleman that we 
both served in the State Senate of Minne- 
sota. One of the reasons why I support this 
amendment is I found in all the years that 
I served in that legislature I was a member 
of the minority group in the State senate. I 
fought hard to get minority rights. I find it 
impossible now that I am in the majority 
suddenly to decide that I was wrong all those 
8 years. It seems to me minimum protections 
for the minority strengthen the legislative 
process. That is why I think the amendment 
is a good one and I intend to support it. 


These comments together with those 
made on behalf of the minority, were ap- 
parently persuasive enough to convince 
a sufficient number of Members of the 
rightness of our position. To now retreat 
on those commitments is disgraceful, if 
not even unethical. 

My very strong feelings on this sub- 
ject stem from my extensive research into 
the problem. As early as 1962, I began 
my study of the problem. From the be- 
ginning of my study it was apparent 
that not only did the minority suffer 
from this handicap but the people of 
the United States suffered as well from 
poorly conceived legislation. During 
1963-64, I served as chairman of the 
House Republican Conference Commit- 
tee on Increased Minority Staffing. As 
early as 1962, I introduced legislation 
calling for more adequate minority staff- 
ing. In fact, President Nixon took note 
of the problem. He commented on my 
1962 resolution as follows: 

And I certainly want to commend you for 
taking the lead—by means of H. Res. 570— 
in rectifying a situation that is as dangerous 
to responsible democratic government as it 
is a roadblock to effective Party representa- 
tion. . . . the overriding consideration, all 
political preferences aside, is simply that 
democratic governmental proceses demand 
an informed and responsible opposition. 
Your Resolution surely works toward that 
goal—and thus it ought to be vigorously 
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supported by every thoughtful member of 
Congress. 


The minority party has been severely 
hampered in past years, particularly with 
the increase in the workload and the 
complexity of our problems, because of 
inadequate staff on the committees. As 
a group of distinguished political scien- 
tists has said: 

To deny the Minority in Congress access to 
adequate representation on Committee staff 
eliminates the opportunity for a minority 
to act responsibly after a careful examina- 
tion of the problems under consideration. 


The minority party has been forced to 
act with a lack of adequate data and 
evaluation in several subject areas, and 
has, as a result, often been unable to 
offer complete and complex alternatives 
to legislation. 

The Members of the House evidently 
saw the need for an active and compe- 
tent loyal opposition in order to improve 
our alternatives and they saw fit to take 
a step in the direction of solving the 
problem in the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970. As the chairman of a 
Republican conference subcommittee 
which studied the problem of minority 
staffing, I have become quite well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and I and 
several of my colleagues, particularly my 
fellow Republican, Mr. CLEVELAND and 
two of our Democrat counterparts, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey and Mr. Wac- 
GONER have discovered some cracks in the 
wall, and attempted to fill them with the 
provisions for minority staffing contained 
in the act. 

Though it is true that there are no 
minority staffing problems on many com- 
mittees, there are some which proved 
unacceptable. Specifically, the problem 
was that the staff hired by the minority 
was subject to the veto of the entire 
committee, which gave the majority 
party the power to deny competent per- 
sonnel to the minority. This flaw was 
unacceptable, as, I am sure, the majority 
party would not be happy if the minority 
were to have a veto over its staff. I would 
hasten to add that the present majority 
party may not always enjoy such status. 

The act provides for the separate hir- 
ing by either party of the allotted num- 
ber of staff personnel. Neither party will 
have a say in whom the other shall ap- 
point to its professional or clerical posi- 
tions. This provision will be extremely 
helpful in the minority’s attempt at ful- 
filling the role of a loyal opposition, 
thereby contributing to the upgrading of 
the legislation which would result from 
an improved and more dynamic adver- 
sary system. 

The change was relatively minor, par- 
ticularly in view of the enormous bene- 
fits which would accrue. The price situa- 
tion, in which the majority had a veto 
power, distressed me, and I ask your sup- 
port in retaining the minority staffing 
provisions to permit the minority sole 
hiring and firing power over the minor- 
ity staff. This provision stemmed from a 
bipartisan effort and was supported by a 
broad spectrum of the Members. I ask 
you to join us in this effort and I add a 
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side of the aisle to ignore the arbitrary 
special appeal to my friends on the other 
and capricious efforts to bind your vote 
on this subject. The question is far too 
important to have it decided solely on 
the basis of raw, misguided partisan 
politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue the fight 
for minority staffing not only for investi- 
gatory committees but for all commit- 
tees. The problem is still with us and the 
country deserves the best that Congress 
can give them. They have not gotten the 
best and will not even approach ade- 
quacy until Congress uses its full po- 
tential. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make one final comment on the point 
that was brought up here at the last 
moment about who is bound and who is 
not bound. I make the positive state- 
ment that nobody, as a result of that 
caucus yesterday, is bound except upon 
one issue here, and that is the question 
of the division of funds for committee 
staffing. I make that upon the highest 
authority. A moment ago I saw the au- 
thor of that proposal here on the floor, 
and I think he would bear me out in that 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution, as I am bound to 
do by the caucus. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 134, nays 254, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 7] 
YEAS—134 


Abourezk Fascell 
Abzug Flood 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 


Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rodino 
Roe 


Blatnik 
Bo; 


Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


BSS 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton Karth 
Carey Kastenmeier 
Carney Kee 
Chisholm Koch 
Clay Kyros 
Collins, Til. Leggett 
Conyers Link 
Corman McCormack 
Cotter McFall 
Daniels, N.J. McKay 
Danielson 
Dellums 


Mitchell 
. Mollohan 
Monagan 


Evans, Colo. Moorhead 


Abernethy 


Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 


NAYS—254 


Henderson 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Horton 

Hull 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Morse 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
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Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 


Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—46 


Abbitt 

Baring 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Davis, Ga. 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Griffiths 
Hanna 


Harsha 
Harvey 

Jonas 

King 
Kluczynski 
McMillan 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Steed 

Talcott 
Thompson, Ga. 
Tiernan 
Waldie 

Watts 

Whalley 
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NOT SWORN 
Celler Eckhardt McCulloch 
Dowdy Hosmer Whitehurst 
So the previous question was not or- 
dered. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Montgomery against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Abbitt against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Mills against. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
McMillan against. 

Mr. Waldie for, with Mr. Cederberg against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. Burleson of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, 
against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Harvey against. 

Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Jonas against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 

Mr, Reuss with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Frey. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. King. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. 
Mathias of California. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Thompson 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Talcott. 


Mr. ASPIN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LONG of Maryland changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SISK). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 


2, strike out lines 1 through 25, and on page 
3, strike out lines 1 through 18. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I will take 
only a very brief time to explain that the 
striking of the language here designated 
will strike from the resolution all the 
language in connection witk the 21- 
day rule adopted in the Democratic cau- 
cus. This will restore the Committee on 
Rules to its present status. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the discussion 
we have already held here and the dis- 
cussions which have previously gone on, 
certainly in our caicuses and I am sure 
as well in the caucuses of our Republican 
friends, have made this situation very 
clear. 

It would seem to me that the House is 
ready to express its will on this matter. 
I should like to say at this time, in view 
of the discussions I have had already 
with interested people, I believe we can 
wrap this matter up in a very few min- 
utes and go to the final vote on the pre- 
vious question, which I will move 
shortly. 

At this time I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
for debate only. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 


with Mr. Martin 
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I believe we have covered the entire sit- 
uation in quite some detail during the 
hour of the previous debate. However, 
just for the purposes of clarity, a num- 
ber of Members on my side of the aisle 
object very strenuously to the language 
which is being stricken in Rule XI; 
namely, lines 11 through 16 of page 4 of 
the resolution, which says: 

In Rule XI, strike out clause 32(c) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The minority party on any such 
standing committee is entitled to and shall 
receive fair consideration in the appoint- 
ment of committee staff personnel pursuant 
to each such primary or additional expense 
resolution.” 


That relates to the language which is 
in the rules at the present time, in rule 
XI. That language is in the so- 
called ‘Thompson-Schwengel amend- 
ment, which was agreed to on the floor 
of the House by the minority party, that 
says that any such standing committee 
is entitled to request and receive not 
less than one-third of the funds pro- 
vided for committee staff personnel. In 
this case, if the previous question, when 
it is moved by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisx) is again voted down, 
then someone will be recognized to offer 
an amendment which amendment will 
contain the same language as that in 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk), namely: 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 25, 
and on page 3, strike out lines 1 through 18. 


And in addition, new language to strike 
out lines 11 through 16, inclusive on 
page 4. 

I want to explain that, Mr. Speaker, 
so that the Members will know what 
our procedure is and decide what they 
wish to do. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me for sev- 
eral questions? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I under- 
stand it, if the next previous question 
is defeated, it would be the intention of 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SmitH) if recognized by the Chair, to 
offer an amendment that would in effect 
restore subsection (c) of rule XI of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct as to what it 
would include. Now, whether or not the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
is going to offer this I do not know. There 
are other gentlemen over here who were 
instrumental in working on the floor on 
that and speaking on it in caucus, and 
I am inclined to think that they might 
prefer to offer it themselves. However, 
somebody will offer it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Be that as it 
may, there will be somebody from this 
side of the aisle who will seek to restore 
that provision that was included in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is the 
intention as I understand it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In order to 
achieve that result, it is necessary to 
vote down the previous question that the 
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gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk) 
will shortly move on? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BottrmG) for debate only. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the House and its Members are im- 
patient to vote on this matter, but it 
seems to me important for not only the 
Democrats who dealt with this in their 
caucus yesterday to be aware of the real- 
ities and of the significance of the vote— 
and I am sure the Democrats already 
are, but it is important for our Repub- 
lican friends to know. 

I cannot argue with my friends on 
the Republican side with regard to the 
provision with which they are concerned 
with regard to staff. Thus I do not even 
seek to persuade them to vote for the 
previous question when requested to do 
so by the gentleman from California. To 
protect their interest they must vote the 
other way. 

However, I wish to address myself to 
the substance of the 21-day rule. I am 
one of the very few members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules who support the pro- 
posed current 21-day rule. I do so be- 
cause I know the history of the Rules 
Committee. 

It was a very great Speaker, perhaps 
the greatest one of them all—Speaker 
Thomas Bracket Reed, Republican of 
Maine, who as chairman of the Rules 
Committee caucused his other two ma- 
jority members and then called a meet- 
ing of the committee and said to the two 
minority members, “The majority is 
about to perpetrate an following outrage 
on the minority.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee is, 
should be, and has been, except for a 
relatively brief period of time, an arm 
of the majority leadership. It has been 
such as recently as 1953 and 1954 when 
the Republicans were in the majority. 
It was such also in the Republican 80th 
Congress. Our Republican friends have 
never allowed the committee to be other 
than that. It is the way by which the 
majority party schedules its legislative 
program. 

An accident of history in 1937 threw 
the Rules Committee into the hands of 
a coalition of interest that crossed party 
lines, a perfectly honorable coalition, a 
coalition of conservative Republicans 
and conservative Democrats alike. 

In 1937 they took control of the Rules 
Committee and from that day until 1961 
the Rules Committee was often the death 
chamber of the majority party’s legisla- 
tive proposals. It, often, was a device by 
which Republicans could say that a 
Democratic Congress killed a bill. It was 
the technique by which the American 
people were deluded into believing that 
a party which only nominally controlled 
the House and its machinery was wholly 
responsible for certain legislative acts. 

The reason for this 21-day rule is to 
assure to the party responsible for the 
organization of this institution, the 
House of Representatives, the Demo- 
cratic Party the right to bring its pro- 
gram to be considered and voted on— 
not necessarily to be passed, but to be 
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considered by the whole membership. 
The first 21-day rule that was adopted 
was flawed. It gave the power to by- 
pass the Rules Committee to committees 
and committee chairmen. That was the 
one adopted in 1949 and repealed in the 
next Congress. It was a bad proposition. 

The second one that was adopted was 
not flawed. In 1965 we adopted a 21-day 
rule which gave the final say to the chief 
officer of the House, who is also the chief 
leader of the majority party, the 
Speaker. 

Why is it that the American people 
should be kidded? Why should not the 
majority party have the right to exer- 
cise its responsibility to bring to the floor 
of the House and have debated and 
voted up or down the legislation it 
favors? That is all this 21-day rule will 
assure. In fact, since the packing—and 
I use its opponents’ phrase—of the 
Rules Committee in 1961 and since the 
defeat in 1964 of Judge Smith, the Rules 
Committee has been generally responsive 
to the majority party leadership. 

What you vote for when you vote 
against the 21-day rule is for obstruc- 
tion by an entity that is not really visible 
to the American people. It cannot be that 
either party desires to have the real ex- 
ercise of power hidden from the Ameri- 
can people. I believe everybody, Repub- 
lican and Democrat alike, conservative 
and liberal alike, wants the American 
people to know who is really responsible 
for what the House does. That will be 
very clear only if the 21-day rule is 
adopted. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 


minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
gotten down here now to a situation in 
which I think we should just as well 
recognize the facts of life. This House has 


demonstrated by an overwhelming 
majority that it does not want to repeal 
the right of the Committee on Rules to 
act in an orderly manner, which it has 
been doing for all these years—in fact 
for 6¢ years. 

Now, there are some, I am sure, who 
are prompted to vote against the previous 
question on the idea that they might get 
something else into the bill that they 
are interested in. Now, we just might as 
well face it. We are either going to vote 
for the previous question on this, or both 
those who want something else, and 
others who are opposed to eliminating 
the 21-day rule are going to wind up 
getting nothing. You will lose both issues 
if you vote down the previous question. 

The question now is plain and simple. 
Are you going to defeat this proposition 
of taking away the power of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and place it in the hands 
of the Speaker? Talk about democracy. 
This is nothing else but Cannonism, you 
are going back 60 years if you do that. 

What I am trying to say to you now— 
and I do not want to be blunt about this 
thing, but I think we must face it—you 
are either going to get this Sisk amend- 
ment or you are going to get nothing. 
You open this thing up, if you vote down 
the previous question, and if—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 addi- 
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tional minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. We are either going 
with this thing and adopt the rules, or 
you open it up for a field day here, in- 
definitely, a Pandora’s box. 

Now, I am going to be a little more 
blunt, and I hope I may have the atten- 
tion of these other people, those who are 
particularly interested in some particular 
matter, for those of my friends who 
want to get their matter in, vote against 
the previous question, and then if my 
friends over here who do not want the 
Sisk amendment, when you open it all 
up you get nothing. 

Let me say to you in just so many 
words, let me say to my friends over 
here on the Republican side, that you 
cannot win—I know that is pretty blunt— 
on the thing that you are interested in. 
The caucus, the Democratic caucus, 
bound the Members, wisely or unwisely, 
on one issue and one issue alone, and 
that was the Holifield amendment on 
the money question. 

Now if my friends on the one side here 
who do not way my friends on the other 
side to have what they want—if they vote 
down the previous question, then they 
will just be opening it up to permit my 
friends here to attempt to get what they 
want—and they cannot get it. So those 
who are opposed to hamstringing the 
Rules Committee had better vote for the 
previous question. Otherwise, they will 
be like the dog in Aesop’s Fables who 
dropped the bone he had, to get a larger 
one, so he lost them both. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I made the situa- 
tion clear to my colleagues. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoutrreLp) for purposes of debate 
only. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker and my 
Democratic colleagues, you are down to 
the place where the gut cutting occurs. 
You are going to be practical and take 
what you can get, or you are going to 
open up a Pandora’s box—and you do 
not know what you are going to get. 

This House has spoken of their atti- 
tude toward the 21-day rule. Let us not 
be a bunch of damn fools again and do 
the thing less than two-fifths of the 
House Members did in the reform bill. 
Let us vote for the Democratic Party and 
the control of the Democratic Party and 
its staff to inaugurate and to enact the 
legislation we pledged ourselves to in our 
platform—the Democratic Party plat- 
form of the majority party. The people 
placed on us the responsibilities of lead- 
ership. Do not take away the tools. Vote 
“yea” on the previous question or you 
will be like the dog in Aesop's Fables 
who looked down into the water and saw 
his own reflection of a big bone in his 
own mouth. He opened up his jaws to 
grab for it and he lost the bone in his 
mouth. 

So vote “yea” on the previous question, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me, I 
think, that everyone here thoroughly 
understands the situation. Unless, as 
the gentleman from California says, we 
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want to open up a Pandora’s box, you 
will vote “yea” on the previous question. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the amendment and on the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question on the 
amendment and on the resolution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 213, nays 174, not voting 46, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 8] 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Helstoski 
Henderson 
cks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Melcher 

. Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif, 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 


NAYS—174 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Biester 
Blackburn 


Bow 
Bray 


Young, Tex. 


Flowers Zablocki 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baker 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
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Hastings 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hillis 

Hogan 


Reid, N.Y. 


Hansen, Idaho 


Abbitt 

Baring 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Davis, Ga. 
Edm 


ondson 
Edwards, La. 


Prey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Griffiths 
Hanna 
Harsha 


Celler 
Dowdy 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Cederberg against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Martin against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, 
against. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Jonas against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Camp against. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas for, with Mr. Frey 
against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, 
against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, 
against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Smith of New York 
against. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Morton against. 

Mr. Montgomery for, 
against. 

Mr. Waldie for, with Mr. Talcott against. 


with Mr. Harvey 


with Mr. Mathias 
with Mr. Bob Wilson 


with Mr. Harsha 
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Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Thompson of Geor- 
gia against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Landrum. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, 
Mr. Steed with Mr. Smith of Iowa, 

Mr. Purcell with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Reuss. 


Mr. PODELL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr, SISK). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
is the next vote on the substance of the 
Sisk amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is on the Sisk 
amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. A “yea” vote 
will be a vote for the Sisk amendment, 
which would delete from the proposed 
rules the 21- or 31-day amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, the House di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 162, noes 
109. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, on that 
vote I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 234, nays 153, not voting 46 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 9] 


Abernethy 
Alexander 


Anderson, Il. 


Anderson, 
Tenn, 


Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, 
. Dak. 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Crane 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Puqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 


King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Lan 


Abbitt 
Baring 
Burleson, Tex. 


Camp á 
Cederberg 


O’Konski 
Passman 
Patman 


Pp 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thomson, Wis. 
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Nix 
Pryor, Ark. 
Rees 


Reuss 
Smith, Iowa 
Montgomery 
Morto 


n 
Murphy, N.Y. 
NOT SWORN 


Eckhardt 
Hosmer 


McCulloch 
Whitehurst 


Celler 
Dowdy 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Montgomery for, with Mr. Byrne of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas for, 
Kluczynski against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Nix against. 

Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Edmondson 
against. 

Mr. Mills for, with Mr. Fulton of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Camp for, with Mr. Hanna against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Murphy of New 
York against. 

Mr. Thompson of Georgia for, with Mr. Rees 
against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, 
against, 

Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Waldie against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Reuss against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Watts with Mr. Harsha. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Smith of 
New York. 


Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Tal- 
cott. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia, 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Long of Maryland. 


Messrs. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
LEGGETT, ROONEY of New York, 
McDADE, and PERKINS changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution, as amended. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


with Mr. 


with Mr. Tiernan 


The question was taken; and there 
Wwere—yeas 226, mays 156, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 50, as follows: 

[Roll No. 10] 
YEAS—226 


Blanton 
Blatnik 


Abernethy 


Clay 
Collins, Til. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
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Duiski 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 


Edwards, Ala. 


Erlenborn 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 


. Preyer, N.C. 


Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 


NAYS—156 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Findley 
Foley 


Slack 
Smith, Calif. 


Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
White 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Pa. 
Keating 


Ford, Gerald R. Keith 


Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
1 


Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hillis 

Hogan 

Horton 


Kemp 


King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Lent 


Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Steele 
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Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Terry 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Wampler Wyatt 

ANSWERED “PRESENT'—1 

Thompson, N.J. 


NOT VOTING—50 
Grover Morton 
Hanna Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 


Harsha 
Harvey Pryor, Ark. 
Rees 


Henderson 
Reuss 


Hunt 
Jonas Smith, Iowa 
Kluczynski Smith, N.Y. 
McMillan 8 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mills 
Montgomery 
NOT SWORN 
Celler Eckhardt McCulloch 
Dowdy Hosmer Whitehurst 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Cederberg against. 

Mr, Kluczynski for, 
against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Harsha against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Smith of 
New York against. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Frey against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Jonas against. 

Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Waldie for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. Fish against, 

Mr. Henderson for, with Mr. Crane against. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas for, with Mr. Grov- 
er against, 

Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Talcott against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Mathias of Oal- 
ifornia against. 

Mr, Montgomery for, 
against. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Camp against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. McMillan, 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Pryor 
of Arkansas. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Abbitt. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Zwach 


Wilson, Bob 
Winn 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Baring 
Brown, Ohio 
Burleson, Tex. 


Griffiths 


with Mr. Harvey 


with Mr. Hunt 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks on the 
resolution prior to the vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 


AUTHORIZING ADMINISTRATION 
OF OATH OF OFFICE TO HON. 
JOHN DOWDY 


Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the entire Texas Democratic Wednes- 
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day luncheon, I offer a resolution (H. 
Res. 11) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 
H. Res. 11 


Whereas the Honorable John Dowdy, Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of Texas, 
from the Second District thereof, has been 
unable from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of the House, and 
there being no contest or question as to his 
election: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker, or deputy 
named by him, be, and he is hereby author- 
ized to administer the oath of office to the 
Honorable John Dowdy. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority of House Resolution 11, 92d 
Congress, the Chair appoints the Hon- 
orable Winston Reagan of Athens, Hen- 
derson County, Tex., to administer the 
oath of office to the Honorable JOHN 
Dowpy. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Now that the 
House rules have been adopted, the next 
quorum call, if any, will be under the 
new rules, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The 92d Congress is now operating 
under the new rules. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. What would that 
procedure be, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It is outlined in the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I believe Members 
need to be reminded that they have 15 
minutes to come to the well to sign up to 
be recorded as being present. 

The SPEAKER. That depends on the 
rules which we are operating under. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res, 12) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 12 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on Ways and Means: Wil- 
bur D. Mills, Arkansas (chairman); Hale 
Boggs, Louisiana; John C. Watts, Kentucky; 
Al Ullman, Oregon; James A. Burke, Massa- 
chusetts; Martha W. Griffiths, Michigan; Dan 
Rostenkowski, Illinois; Phil Landrum, Geor- 
gia; Charles A. Vanik, Ohio; Richard H. Ful- 
ton, Tennessee; Omar Burleson, Texas; James 
C. Corman, California; William J. Green, 
Pennsylvania; Sam M. Gibbons, Florida; and 
Hugh L. Carey, New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 13) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 13 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby elected members 
of the following standing committees of the 
House of Representatives: 

Committee on Ways and Means: John W. 
Byrnes, Wisconsin; Jackson E, Betts, Ohio; 
Herman T, Schneebeli, Pennsylvania; Har- 
old R. Collier, Illinois; Joel T. Broyhill, Vir- 
ginia; Barber B. Conable, Jr., New York; 
Rogers C. B. Morton, Maryland; Charles E. 
Chamberlain, Michigan; Jerry L. Pettis, Cal- 
ifornia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 14) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 14 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected to the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on House Administration: Wayne 
L. Hays (chairman), Ohio; Frank Thompson, 
Jr., New Jersey; Watkins M. Abbitt, Vir- 
ginia; Joe D. Waggonner, Jr., Louisiana; John 
H. Dent, Pennsylvania; Lucien N. Nedzi, 
Michigan; John Brademas, Indiana; John W. 
Davis, Georgia; Kenneth J. Gray, Illinois; 
Augustus F. Hawkins, California; Tom S. 
Gettys, South Carolina; Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham, New York; Bertam L. Podell, New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 15) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 15 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on House Administration: 
Samuel L. Devine, Ohio; William L. Dickin- 
son, Alabama; James C. Cleveland, New 
Hampshire; John Kyl, Iowa; Fred Schwen- 
gel, Iowa; Robert C. McEwen, New York; 
James Harvey, Michigan; Orval Hansen, 
Idaho; Philip M. Crane, Illinois; John G. 
Schmitz, California. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF OF- 
FICE TO REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 
WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH, FOURTH 
DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with your designation of me, pur- 
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suant to House Resolution 8, 92d Con- 
gress, adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to administer the oath of of- 
fice to Representative-elect WILLIAM M. 
McCuttocn, of the Fourth District of 
Ohio, I have the honor to report that on 
January 22, 1971, at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., I administered the 
oath of office to Mr. MCCULLOCH, form 
prescribed by section 1757 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, being 
the form of oath administered to Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to 
which Mr. McCuLLocH subscribed. 


OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED TO 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 16) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 16 

Whereas William M. McCulloch, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Ohio, from the 
Fourth District thereof, has been unable 
from sickness to appear in person to be 
sworn as a Member of this House, but has 
sworn to and subscribed to the oath of office 
before the Honorable Jackson E. Betts who 
was authorized by resolution of this House 
to administer the oath, and 

Whereas the said oath of office has been 
presented to the House and there being no 
contest or question as to his election: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said Honorable William M. 
McCulloch as a Member of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Bocas), the program for the re- 
mainder of the day and for next week 
if he can so advise us under the present 
circumstances. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would be very happy 
to inform the distinguished minority 
leader as to the program 

It is our intention to recess very 
shortly. It is my understanding that the 
plan is to reconvene at 8:30. 

There is no business scheduled for 
next week, except there are certain privi- 
leged resolutions which will come out of 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


RESOLUTION ALLOWING COMMIT- 
TEES TO CONTINUE WITH SAME 
MONEY FOR NEXT 90 DAYS 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time merely for the purpose of 
announcing to the House that I am hope- 
ful of bringing out a continuing resolu- 
tion next week which will be a privileged 
resolution to allow committees for the 
next 90 days to continue with the same 
amount of money pro rata that they had 
for the past year in order to give the 
accounts subcommittee a chance to hold 
hearings on the amount they will have 
for the year, but in the meantime to 
allow employees to be paid while those 
hearings are going on because otherwise 
they could not be paid at the end of 
this month. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this be the only 
legislation that you would bring to the 
House? 

Mr. HAYS. This is the only legislation 
that I know of that will come before the 
House Committee on Administration, 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NO ONE ALLOWED ON FLOOR WHO 
DOES NOT HAVE PRIVILEGES OF 
THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. 

On yesterday, the Chair stated that 
during the joint session to receive the 
President of the United States, no one 
would be allowed on the floor of the 
House who does not have the privileges 
of the floor of the House. 

The Chair would like to reiterate that 
restriction. No one will be allowed on the 
floor of the House who does not have 
the privileges of the floor of the House. 


FARM SUBSIDY PAYMENTS BEING 
PAID TO UNQUALIFIED RECIPIENTS 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, since 1962, 
a nudist colony has been receiving an- 
nual farm subsidy payments, although 
none of its land has been farmed. 

In 1969, $2,000 was paid to another 
program participant whose acres are 
within a private ordnance proving 
ground where “ordnance devices from 
small caliber ammunition to bomblets, 
grenades, and land mines” are tested. 

In other cases subsidies have gone to 
garbage dumps, housing developments, 
and gravel pits. 

These and other shocking items are 
contained in a recent report of the 
Comptroller General as part of a study 
that, mind you, was limited only to the 
feed grain program as it has operated in 
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a few counties in only six States. Even 
so, the GAO report found “questionable” 
payments of $618,000 going to 938 par- 
ticipants in 1969. And a closer study con- 
vinced them that 215 recipients have un- 
lawfully collected $116,000 for not plant- 
ing on land which has no conceivable 
agricultural purpose. 

While the areas studies were not se- 
lected at random and may therefore not 
be typical, the report itself notes that 
similar mispayments obviously must 
have occured in other areas and pro- 
grams as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
the Agriculture Department has readily 
agreed that such payments are improper, 
and in a response to a draft of this report 
has indicated some steps have already 
been taken to recover these funds and 
correct practices which have permitted 
this abuse. A copy of the Department let- 
ter will be inserted at the close of my re- 
marks following a summary of the GAO 
report. Nevertheless, I have written Sec- 
retary Hardin requesting a full report on 
the scope of these abuses and the correc- 
tive action taken. A copy of the Hardin 
letter also follows. 

As I noted in my letter to Secretary 
Hardin it is especially important that 
clear policy guidelines be established 
from Washington and conveyed to the 
field, not only to prevent this kind of 
abuse, but also for a more important rea- 
son. Last year, for the first time, the 
Congress enacted a farm subsidy limita- 
tion—a reform I have long fought for. I 
am proud that this is the first adminis- 
tration to have supported such a ceiling, 
although the ceiling level—$55,000—is 
still too high, and must be lowered. 

But the subsidy ceiling has yet to be 
truly tested in operation, and the possi- 
bilities for evasion through farm-split- 
ting are obvious. An extensive and serious 
effort will be required to make sure that 
all State and local officials are given 
clear directions to ferret out and reject 
all unlawful efforts at evasion. 

Perhaps we may learn a lesson from 
this sorry incident that will enable us not 
only to correct these past abuses, but 
also to move toward a new era that will 
see the restoration of public confidence 
in a more limited and more efficiently 
run farm program. 

The materials referred to follow: 
OBJECTIVES OF THE FEED GRAIN Procram Nor 

ATTAINED BECAUSE OF INCLUSION OF NON- 

AGRICULTURAL LAND 

WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 

The objectives of the Feed Grain Program 
are to maintain farm income; stabilize prices 
of the grains used primarily for feeding farm 
animals; and ensure adequate, but not ex- 
cessive, supplies of the feed grains—barley, 
corn, and grain sorghum—included in the 
program. The program is administered by the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Program objectives remain unchanged un- 
der the recently enacted Agricultural Act of 
1970. Changes in the Feed Grain Program 
made by that act do not materially affect the 

s and recommendations contained in 
this report. (See p. 8.) 

An important element of the program is 
the diversion of land from the growing of 
feed grains to an approved conservation use. 
This includes the planting of grass or other 
cover crops or allowing the land to lie fallow. 
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The purpose of the diversion is twofold: con- 
trolling feed grain production and conserv- 
ing land for future agricultural or related 
uses, 
Participation in the Feed Grain Program is 
voluntary. A producer who elects to partici- 
pate must divert a portion of his land from 
production to an approved conserving use. In 
return, he becomes eligible for price-support 
Payments and loans on the balance of his 
feed grain crop. In addition, he may earn 
diversion payments by diverting additional 
land above the required minimum. (See 
p. 6.) 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) made 
a review in 14 counties in six States of the 
types of land being diverted from production 
under the Feed Grain Program to see if the 
diversions were aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of program objectives. Most of the 14 
counties were undergoing urbanization and 
therefore were areas in which the changing 
status of land could likely result in nonagri- 
cultural land's being enrolled in the pro- 
gram. GAO’s findings therefore should not 
be considered typical of the entire program. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Substantial payments were being made for 
the diversion from production of land that 
was being used, or was designated for use, 
for other than agricultural purposes. 

In the 1969 crop year, questionable di- 
version payments totaling about $618,000 
were made to 938 farm owners or operators 
in the 14 counties. Payments of about $189,- 
000 made to 215 individuals or organiza- 
tions from that group were selected for de- 
tailed review. (See p. 10.) 

Of these payments, 136 totaling about 
$116,000 were made for land used, or des- 
ignated for use, for such purposes as hous- 
ing and commercial development, recrea- 
tion, country estates, sod nurseries, garbage 
dumps, and gravel pits. About $87,000 was 
paid for the diversion of certain of these 
tracts in prior years. (See p. 10.) 

Since the current or intended use of the 
land ruled out the growing of feed grain 
or was inconsistent with crop production, 
the diversion payments did not contribute 
to the control of production—the principal 
objective of the diversion portion of the 
Feed Grain Program. Most of the payments 
were to recipients engaged in businesses or 
occupations other than agriculture and thus 
were inconsistent with the program objec- 
tive of maintaining farm income. 

Further, the making of diversion payments 
for land being used, or intended to be used, 
for nonagricultural purposes does not aid in 
attaining the secondary program objective of 
conserving land for future agricultural or 
related uses. (See p. 11.) 

Examples of nonagricultural land enrolled 
in the program follow. 

In 1969, a payment of $1,484 was made 
for the diversion of 25 acres which were be- 
ing developed as part of a residential com- 
munity. In early 1970, a substantial amount 
of construction had been completed and con- 
structive activity had made much of the 
land unsuitable for cultivation. (See p. 12.) 

In 1968-69, diversion payments totaling 
$1,400 were made to a garbage disposal com- 
pany. An inspection of diverted acreage dis- 
closed that the owner was selling the top- 
soil and was planning to use the excavated 
area as a garbage dump. (See p. 28.) 

In 1969, a payment of $2,000 was made to 
a participant for the diversion of leased 
land within a privately owned ordnance 
proving ground. The ordnance manufacturer 
described the land—which is not readily ac- 
cessible, because of fences and padlocked 
gates—as a completely equipped facility for 
the loading and testing of ordmance devices 
ranging from small-caliber ammunition to 
bomblets, grenades, land mines, and fuses 
of all types. (See p. 32.) 

During GAO’s review, it became evident 
that Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
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vation Service regulations governing the eli- 
gibility of land for diversion payments were 
being subjected to various interpretations by 
its county offices and county committees, 
both of which have responsibilities for the 
local administration of the program. Also, 
national and State offices were not providing 
the guidance to the county offices and com- 
mittees necessary to ensure uniform inter- 
pretation of the regulations. (See pp. 36 and 
38.) 

GAO recognizes that the Feed Grain Pro- 
gram is difficult to administer because of 
the dispersal of program operations and be- 
cause of rapid changes in land use resulting 
from urban development. Those difficulties 
underscore the need for (1) revised regula- 
tions to ensure that only eligible land is en- 
rolled in the Feed Grain Program and (2) 
procedures requiring the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service's national 
and State offices to make periodic reviews of 
county operations to ensure that regulations 
are being applied consistently and in fur- 
therance of program objectives. (See p. 39.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS OR SUGGESTIONS 

The Administrator of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
should— 

Revise regulations or exclude from the 
program all land devoted to, or designated 
for, nonagricultural uses. 

Establish review procedures at the na- 
tional and State levels to provide assurance 
that adequate surveillance is maintained 
over the land being enrolled in the program 
and that regulations are being uniformly 
and consistently applied. (See p. 39.) 


AGENCY ACTIONS AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


The Administrator agreed with GAO's con- 
clusions and reported that all State offices 
were instructed in August 1970 to direct 
county committees to review all cases of the 
type described in the GAO report and to 
take action to recover any overpayments or 
unearned payments, where appropriate. 

The Administrator pointed out that the 
Congress was then considering new agricul- 
tural legislation which would provide for a 
diversion program for feed grains, wheat, and 
cotton for the crop years 1971-73. The Ad- 
ministrator stated that, if this new legisla- 
tion was enacted—and it was on November 
30, 1970—he would take immediate action to: 

Review regulations with the aim of more 
clearly defining farms ineligible for the di- 
version programs. 

Strengthen administrative controls at na- 
tional and State levels to provide assurance 
that (1) regulations are uniformly applied 
in determining land eligibility and (2) 
county committees maintain adequate sur- 
veillance of land to promptly identify those 
tracts shifting from agricultural to nonagri- 
cultural uses. 

The actions proposed by the Administrator 
are responsive to GAO's recommendations. 
Since the changes made by the new agricul- 
tural legislation do not materially affect 
GAO's findings and recommendations, GAO 
plans to evaluate the adequacy of specific 
actions taken to ensure that diversion pay- 
ments are not made for the diversion of in- 
eligible land. (See p. 40.) 


MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 


This report should be of particular interest 
to the Congress because of the significant 
amount of nonagricultural land that has 
been placed in the Feed Grain Program ip 
disregard of congressionally established pro- 
gram objectives. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1970. 
To: Victor L. Lowe, Associate Director, GAO. 
Subject: GAO Draft of Report to the Con- 
gress on Feed Grain Program Payments 
Made for Diversion of Nonagricultural 
Land. 


January 22, 1971 


We concur with the conclusion of the sub- 
ject audit that the primary objectives of the 
feed grain program—to control production, 
strengthen prices and maintain or improve 
farm income—are not being met with regard 
to payments made for the diversion from 
feed grain production of land devoted to or 
designated for nonagricultural uses. It is not 
the intent of this agency to provide adminis- 
trative regulations which would allow pay- 
ments for diversion of land which is or will 
be devoted to nonagricultural uses. 

In compliance with one of the major ob- 
jectives of the feed grain program—to assure 
adequate but not excessive supplies of feed 
grains—we have developed administrative 
regulations which we believed would give 
adequate guidance and authority to ASC 
county committees to enable them to exclude 
from the diversion program those tracts of 
land which would be devoted to nonagricul- 
tural uses. Following are the pertinent 
guidelines which we have issued in regula- 
tions and administrative handbook instruc- 
tions to accomplish the objective of exclud- 
ing nonagricultural land from participating 
in the program: 

1. Diverted acreage must be land which 
was cropland in the preceding year and is 
currently classified as cropland which, under 
normal conditions, could reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce a crop. 

2. The following are not eligible for desig- 
nation as diverted acreage: 

(a) Land which the county committee de- 
termines the producer reasonably could not 
expect to use in the absence of the program 
for the production of the crop being diverted 
because of the physical condition of the 
land or any other reason. 

(b) Land which at the time the diverted 
acreage is designated is expected to be uti- 
lized in the current year for industrial de- 
velopment, housing, highway construction, 
or other nonfarm use. 

(c) Land devoted to nonagricultural uses 
on or before September 30 of the current 

ear, 

y (d) Land intended to be used for a specific 
nonfarm use in a later year, which would 
not be devoted in the current year to an 
agricultural use. All public land leased or 
intended for the production of crops is in 
this category, unless the owner (State, 
county and local government) establishes to 
the satisfaction of the county that adequate 
equipment is readily available for the suc- 
cessful production of row crops and small 
grain and the production of such crops is 
a normal practice. 

Based upon our review of the cases set 
forth in the subject audit, it would appear 
that the above cited administrative regula- 
tions are not sufficiently adequate to insure 
uniform county committee application of 
the provisions which were designed to ex- 
clude nonagricultural land from program 
payments. This audit would also seem to in- 
dicate that the administrative control 
through national and State offices has not 
been sufficiently strong to provide uniform 
application of the administrative regula- 
tions. 

We have already taken action to comply 
with one of the recommendations set forth 
in the subject audit. The problem discussed 
in this audit report has been brought to the 
atvention of the State offices in all States in 
which a feed grain program is in effect. Fol- 
lowing is the content of a wire notice which 
was issued to the chairman of all of the feed 
grain States on August 25: 

“Several cases have come to our attention 
where land has been bought for housing de- 
velopments or other nonagricultural uses 
and acreage thereon has been diverted under 
the wheat or feed grain program. In some 
cases no farming operations were carried out. 
In other cases the base or allotment was too 
large because a part of the cropland used for 
establishing the base or allotment has al- 
ready been used for nonagricultural pur- 
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poses. Other cases around urban areas were 
reported where no farming operations were 
carried out but the land was signed up as 
diverted under the program and payments 
were made. You are instructed to direct 
county committees to carefully review all 
cases of this kind and to take action to 
recover any overpayments or unearned pay- 
ments. The only exception is where a pro- 
ducer acted in good faith on misinformation 
furnished by a representative of the county 
committee. Further instructions will follow.” 

The wheat and feed grain diversion pro- 
grams terminate with the 1970 crop year. 
Congress is currently considering legislation 
which would provide for a diversion program 
for wheat, feed grains and cotton for the 
1971 through 1973 crops. If this legislation is 
enacted, we would plan to take immediate 
action to review our administrative regula- 
tions with the objective of more clearly 
defining those farms which would be ineli- 
gible to participate in the feed grain, wheat 
and cotton programs because they are cur- 
rently devoted to or designated for non- 
agricultural uses. We would also plan to 
Strengthen our administrative controls at 
the national and State levels to assure that 
there be a uniform application of the regu- 
lations with regard to land falling into the 
nonagricultural category and to assure that 
county ASC committees and office personnel 
maintain adequate surveillance of land in 
their respective counties to immediately 
identify those tracts which have shifted from 
agricultural to nonagricultural uses. 

We have some reservation with regard to 
the suggestion contained in the recommen- 
dations of the audit report which would 
exclude all land in predominantly nonagri- 
cultural areas from the feed grain program, 
except where the program applicant can 
prove, to the satisfaction of the county com- 
mittee, that he is actively engaged in an 
ongoing fi operation. Although we 
do not disagree with this suggestion in prin- 
ciple, we question whether in the absence 
of congressional or legislative direction that 
we could enforce a regulation of this nature. 
However, we will study this suggestion fur- 
ther to determine its feasibility. 

KENNETH E. FRICK, 
Administrator. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., January 22, 1970. 
Hon. CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I was deeply disturbed 
to learn from a recent Report to the Con- 
gress by the Comptroller General (B-114824, 
January 12, 1971) that the objectives of the 
feed grain program have been subverted be- 
cause of a number of payments for diver- 
sion from production which have actually 
gone to owners of land devoted to or desig- 
nated for nonagricultural uses. 

Although I was pleased to note that your 
Department has already taken steps to elimi- 
nate these abuses, I am writing to request a 
detailed report on both the extent of such 
abuses and the corrective measures which 
have and will be taken to prevent their re- 
occurrence. 

As your Department’s initial reply to this 
report indicates, there is every reason to as- 
sume that these abuses have occurred in the 
wheat and cotton programs, and in many 
other areas of the nation not covered in this 
report. 

I am sure you are aware of the growing 
lack of public confidence in the farm pro- 
gram in recent years. As part of the effort to 
help restore that confidence, I have long 
fought to place a limitation on farm subsidy 
payments. I am proud that this adminis- 
tration was the first to support such an ef- 
fort—support which was critical to the en- 
actment of the first payment ceiling. 

As you know, I and many others have been 
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concerned about the likelihood that many 
program participants will seek to evade the 
effects of this payment limitation. A vigor- 
ous administrative effort at the highest level 
will be required to prevent unlawful evasions. 

This incident reveals a disturbing lack of 
policy direction over the Department's field 
operations. Unless this deficiency is corrected 
promptly I am concerned that confidence in 
the farm program will diminish further. 

I would like to take this opportunity also 
to request a report on the effort that has 
been made to date to prevent evasion of the 
payment ceiling. 

Thank you for your consideration of these 
requests, I look forward to receiving these 
two reports as soon as conveniently possible, 
and want to assure you that I will continue 
to do what I can to support your efforts to 
develop a more efficient and properly admin- 
istrated farm program. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Siivio O. CONTE, 
Member of Congress. 


REGULAR BIENNIAL MEETING OF 
THE U.S. GROUP OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
regular biennial meeting of the U.S. 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
will be held in room S207, on the Senate 
side of the Capitol, at 4 p.m. Tuesday, 
January 26. All interested Members are 
invited to attend. 


PRESIDENT ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 
OF LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION 
WHICH WILL COST THE TREAS- 
URY AN ESTIMATED $3.5 BILLION 
PER YEAR 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in the face of continued inflation and the 
heated pressure on the national debt 
ceiling, the President announced a pro- 
gram of liberalized depreciation which 
will cost the Treasury an estimated $314 
billion per year. This tax giveaway is 
the equivalent of a 10-percent reduction 
in corporate tax rates. By a single stroke 
of the President’s pen, all of the Treasury 
gains in the Tax Reform Act of 1969 were 
washed down the drain. 


COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
rather perplexed by the complaints of 
some of the instant military experts in 
this House and in the other body, who 
opened the new 92d Congress yesterday 
with loud complaints that President 
Nixon, in authorizing air and helicopter 
operations in support of hard-pressed 
Cambodian troops, is somehow violating 
the “spirit” of the so-called Cooper- 
Church amendment. 

Where do they get all this talk about 
the “spirit” anyway? This amendment 
was never really passed by Congress in 
the normal course: it was slipped through 
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in the closing days of the last Congress 
in a conference committee as, frankly, a 
ransom to the Senate for getting their 
approval of the supplemental foreign aid 
appropriations for Cambodia. The House 
never really debated Cooper-Church. We 
never explored the full implications of 
it, let alone the “spirit” of it. And the 
only time the House actually voted on 
Cooper-Church, last spring, we voted 
against it. Last December’s acceptance 
was a strictly shotgun wedding, and so 
we are committed only to the actual letter 
of that amendment, and not to any broad 
implications which somebody might 
think are involved but which never be- 
came any part of the legislative history. 

And the letter of Cooper-Church is 
very simple: no American ground troops 
or military advisers in Cambodia. And 
that provision is being scrupulously ad- 
hered to. 

Just what else would these instant ex- 
perts have us do? They want the war 
over, do they not? Well, it is getting over, 
The troops are coming home, All Ameri- 
can ground combat forces will be out of 
action in Vietnam by this summer. Al- 
ready the casualties are only a tenth 
of what they were a couple of years ago. 
In fact more GIs are killed in accidents 
in Vietnam today than are killed in com- 
bat. 

So what more do these instant experts 
really want? Do they want us to sit idly 
by and allow the situation in Cambodia 
to deteriorate to such point that the 
safety of the 200,000 noncombat Ameri- 
can forces still remaining in Vietnam 
after next summer will be in peril? Is 
that their wish? 

Well, if it is then it is clearly contrary 
to the letter of another legal action we 
took in the closing days last December 
when we made it clear that American 
funds could be used in “support of actions 
required to insure the safe and orderly 
withdrawal or disengagement of U.S. 
forces from Southeast Asia, or to aid in 
the release of Americans held as prison- 
ers of war.” We So legislated in the De- 
fense Appropriations Act. 

This is precisely what our helicopter 
and air actions are doing. They are cover- 
ing the safe and scheduled withdrawal of 
American combat troops from South 
Vietnam. And they are protecting the 
lives of those American noncombat troops 
who will still be stationed in South Viet- 
nam next fall. 

What is so wrong with that? Indeed, 
that is exactly what we in Congress told 
the President to do. So let us let the 
President carry out that assignment we 
gave him, with a maximum of support 
and with a minimum of harrassment and 
second-guessing. 


THE PENTAGON VERSUS CESAR 
CHAVEZ 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is again confronting the 
United Farm Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, led by Cesar Chavez. In past 
years, when the Farm Workers were en- 
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gaged in a nationwide boycott of Cali- 
fornia table grapes, the Department of 
Defense grossly increased its purchase 
of grapes. This year, the United Farm 
Workers are fighting for justice for the 
workers on the lettuce farms in Arizona 
and California. Again the Defense De- 
partment has used its purchasing power 
to combat the lettuce boycott which 
Cesar Chavez and the union have or- 
ganized. 

Recent figures indicate that, since the 
strike and boycott began against Bud 
Antle, Inc., a major California lettuce 
grower, the Defense Department has 
increased Antle’s share from less than 
10 percent to more than 30 percent. At 
the same time, Inter Harvest, which has 
signed a contract with UFWOC, has suf- 
fered a sharp drop in military sales. 

The Defense Department claims that 
it has a policy of complete impartiality in 
labor disputes. Its own rules require that 
“military departments shall remain im- 
partial in, and refrain from taking a 
position on the merits of any labor dis- 
pute.” Yet its grape-buying practices in 
the past gave the lie to that contention. 
And its lettuce-buying activities now do 
the same. It seems that the Defense De- 
partment’s so-called position is observed 
only in the breach. 

Defense Department procurement 
policy must not be used to undermine 
efforts to organize the lettuce workers. 

In order to remedy this situation, 16 
Members of the House have joined me in 
introducing legislation to limit procure- 
ment of lettuce by the Defense Depart- 
ment, so that no grower would have a 
proportionately greater share of military 
sales in fiscal year 1971 than it did in 
fiscal year 1970. It would enforce the re- 
quired impartiality by preventing any in- 
crease in purchasing from one grower at 
the expense of another grower. 

This bill would help to insure justice 
for the farm workers—justice which has 
been denied too long but which must 
prevail: 

The following Members of the House 
are cosponsors: Mr. Ryan, Mrs. ABZUG, 
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Mr. AspiIn, Mr. BADILLO, Mrs, CHISHOLM, 
Mr, Conyers, Mr. CÓRDOVA, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Kocn, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Nrx, Mr. O'NEILL of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. 
SCHEUER, 

I enclose at this point in the RECORD 
the text of my bill: 

HR. — 

A bill relating to the conditions of labor 
involving certain employees engaged in the 
growing of lettuce 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That until 

such time as the Congress shall prescribe, 

and notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no part of any appropriation shall be 
expended by the Department of Defense, or 
by any department or agency thereof in 

Fiscal Year 1971, for the procurement of Cali- 

fornia and Arizona lettuce crops from any 

person, corporation, or institution in excess 
of the amount procured from such person, 
corporation, or institution in Fiscal Year 

1970, except that the Department of Defense, 

or any department or agency thereof, may 

increase its procurement from such person, 
corporation, or institution to an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total 

amount being procured for Fiscal Year 1971 

as the amount procured from such person,, 

corporation, or institution bore to the total 

amount procured in Fiscal Year 1970. 


BLACK LUNG BENEFIT DATA 


(Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of the black lung benefit provision 
of the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, 
I am proud to call attention to prelimi- 
nary data reflecting the first years ex- 
perience. 

Significant as the figures may be, it 
is still little enough recompense for the 
men who suffer from this dread disease 
and for their widows and children. 

The figures for the first year black 
lung benefit data follows: 


BLACK LUNG BENEFIT DATA (AS OF JAN. 4, 1971)? 


National Pennsylvania West Virginia 


Monthly rate of payment 


Total cumulative payment since enactment t_.._____- Ee 


4. Total claims in process. 
5. Total estimated claims receipts: 
As of June 30, 197 
As of June 30, 1972 


1 Ist full-year black lung benefits. 


INAUGURATION ADDRESS OF GOV. 
GEORGE C. WALLACE 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, I was privleged to be in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. for the inauguration of Gov. 
George C. Wallace. In his inaugural ad- 


dress, the Governor called for the use 
of “people power” in our State and 
throughout the Nation. At this time, I 
would like to submit Governor Wallace’s 
remarks for study by my colleagues: 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Fellow Alabamians: Honoring us today 
with their presence are the wives, mothers 
and families of our prisoners of war and of 
those men missing in action in Southeast 
Asia. Will these families please stand! 
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I know that the people of Alabama, and 
those present with us here today, join me in 
praying that you will soon be united once 
again with your loved ones. 

My fellow Alabamians: Today, I am both 
honored and humbled to stand before you 
and in your presence and that of our al- 
mighty creator to take the solemn oath of 
office as your Governor. 

Iam honored that you allow me once again 
to serve you as your Governor. I am truly 
humbled by the trust and responsibility you 
have entrusted to me as we continue along 
the paths we have so long trod together. 

While many are with us here today, there 
are many more who cannot honor us with 
their presence for they are busy in the fields 
and factories of our State earning through 
honest toil a livelihood for their families, 
while creating and producing those material 
goods upon which the wealth and economy 
of this State so largely depends. 

These are the honest, hard working, God 
fearing, freedom loving men and women of 
our State who through the sweat of their 
brow, the toil of their bodies and the strength 
and courage of their convictions form the 
muscle, bone and sinew of that great and 
good land that we know as Alabama. 

To you I say that we are conscious of your 
pride, your courage, your fierce independence 
and your deep devotion to those principles 
that make Alabama the great and glorious 
State that it is and I hope, and dare to be- 
lieve, that you are here with us in spirit to- 
day—may God bless you as we salute you 
from afar. 

We are grateful that you permitted us to 
take part in the advances attained during 
our previous periods of service. We point with 
humility, but with justifiable pride, to our 
unwavering support of education, highlighted 
by tremendous increase in appropriations for 
operations and capital outlay—a system of 
trade schools and junior colleges situated 
throughout the State that are both admired 
and envied by all our sister States—record- 
breaking progress in industrial expansion and 
development—an unprecedented highway 
construction program—the health and hope 
that was provided the less fortunate and the 
mentally ill and retarded. 

In all that we did, our sole purpose was 
to provide a better life for all our people— 
with your help we believe that this was ac- 
complished. 

Yet much remains to be done—together we 
must press on toward a more productive and 
more responsive State government designed 
to meet the needs of the people we serve—all 
of whom must feel that they have a voice in 
their destiny and fate. 

This can only be accomplished in an 
atmosphere of freedom from unwarranted, 
unwise and unwanted intrusion and oppres- 
sion by the Federal Government—a man 
must be free and unfettered by Federal en- 
croachments in his employment—his home— 
his community—his domestic institutions, 
including his schools and in his associations 
with his fellow man. 

Each individual citizen is an important 
link in the chain of government. No indi- 
vidual should be above or below the law, for 
ours is a government of laws. But a law, sim- 
ply because it is a law, is not necessarily a 
good law. However, our system provides for 
means and methods of change. The mob de- 
stroying a bank, school or business is not the 
American way for change. Violence is never 
the result of reason, but blind passion. Vio- 
lence is dangerous because it is regressive and 
destructive. Violence must cease, for it breeds 
more violence. 

We should return to basic principles, and 
these basic principles are plain and self evi- 
dent, and were set out in our constitution, 
and especially our bill of rights. While we 
are on the subject of rights, with every right 
there is a corresponding duty. No duty is 
more important than the duty of an indi- 
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vidual citizen to voice his opinion, make his 
thoughts heard in a peaceful manner, and 
stand up for what he believes in. 

All of us know and realize we cannot have 
justice without law and order, nor law and 
order without justice. Justice, among and for 
the people, is a primary duty of government 
for we all know that our government was 
created to help—not destroy. Too often the 
power of government is used to ride rough- 
shod over the individual's rights rather than 
to preserve the individual’s rights. No gov- 
ernment is administered according to the ob- 
jective and intent of the founding fathers 
and all lovers of liberty, unless it is adminis- 
tered for the weak, the poor and the humble 
as well as for the powerful. Government must 
be a friend of the people—not a tyrant. 

Congress should rescue our schools from 
the willful acts of malicious men. Our 
schools are being destroyed because the south 
and other sections of the country who believe 
in government by law and not by bureau- 
crats, failed to unite against despotic tyranny 
of a federal government—a government that 
looks upon the people not as people, but as 
so many units of votes to be gained by pleas- 
ing certain selfish politicians and sociologists 
at the expense of the children of America, 
both black and white. 

Even a basic and fundamental principle 
such as “freedom of choice” has been denied 
the parents and children of the south and 
certain other sections of the nation by the 
federal government. Today, the school chil- 
dren of the south and many parts of the na- 
tion are mere pawns in the hands of power- 
ful politicians who, for sociological reasons, 
seek to destroy local self-government and 
deny the people a choice as to how their own 
children should be educated. What is the 
answer? 

The answer is: “People power.” 

What is people power? People power is the 
strong voice and political action of the peo- 
ple expressed within the law. 

The people of the South and those who 
think like the South, represent the major- 
ity viewpoint within our constitutional de- 
mocracy, but they are not organized and do 
not speak with a loud voice. Until the day 
arrives when the voice of the people of the 
South and those who think like us is, within 
the law, thrust into the face of the bureau- 
crats, only then can the “people’s power” ex- 
press itself legally and ethically and get re- 
sults. Rome fell and countless other civili- 
zations have ceased to exist, not always from 
outside sources, but from weakness within. 
To long, oh, too long, has the voice of the peo- 
ple been silenced by their own disruptive 
government—by governmental bribery in the 
quasi-governmental handouts such as H.E.W. 
and others that exist in America today! An 
aroused people can save this Nation from 
those evil forces who seek our destruction. 
The choice is yours. The hour is growing 
late! 

If the descendants of those who founded 
this Nation, together with those who came 
here one and two generations ago fleeing 
despotic government, will wake up and real- 
ize the importance of each individual stand- 
ing up now for what one thinks and believes 
in, then, and then only, will the politicians 
answer the voice of the people. Remember! 
It is the people who create the politicians 
and it is the politicians who administer the 
government (bad or good government) and 
without a mass movement of the people, the 
present trends of despotic and centralized 
government can and will destroy America. 

We in Alabama still cherish our inde- 
pendence and stand firm in our belief that 
we should be allowed to chart our own 
destiny— 

We are proud of the youth of Alabama and 
thrill with them as they prepare to partici- 
pate in the Democratic processes of govern- 
ment—we welcome, seek and solicit their 
aid, assistance and encouragement. 
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We have sought to manifest our faith in 
our youth by selecting for major roles in our 
administration young men and women of 
vigor and imagination who understand the 
aims and desires of the fine young peopie 
of our State. We will rely heavily on them. 

Yes, we are proud of the young people of 
Alabama and our purpose will be to develop 
their abilities, to protect them during their 
formative years, and to involve them in the 
operation of government at all levels. 

Being concerned for the future of our 
young people, we are mindful of a frighten- 
ing evil now stalking this land, preying on 
young and old alike, but wreaking particular 
havoc on the young. I refer to the illegal 
traffic in drugs and to drug abuse. 

This is something that must be stopped— 
forcefully, fully and immediately. To this 
end I commit myself and all the forces at 
my command, and I especially call upon 
the fine youth of Alabama to join me in 
this effort. 

We will not cease until the drug peddlers, 
pushers and their slimy companies are driven 
from our midst. 

As we reaffirm our commitments of the 
past campaign, we again pledge our best ef- 
forts towards reducing the daily cost of liv- 
ing for all Alabamians, especially the work- 
ing men and women of our State and their 
families. We will work to reduce utility rates 
and basic insurance costs. We will examine 
and evaluate our structure of State govern- 
ment and we will streamline and modernize 
where necessary in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. 

We renew our vow to work toward more 
adequate medical services for all our people, 
for this medical attention presently is be- 
yond the economic reach of many. They 
simply cannot afford proper medical care 
even if they are fortunate enough to find a 
doctor. Any Alabamian who is sick enough 
to need a doctor or a hospital bed should 
be able to get one, regardless of financial 
condition or where they happen to live. 

We will work toward a voluntary health 
insurance program which will put adequate 
medical attention within the financial reach 
of every family in Alabama. We will build 
and staff the necessary facilities to educate 
enough doctors, nurses and allied medical 
technicians to properly care for our sick, 
whether they live on a farm or in the heart 
of a city. 

We will continue our struggle for equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden so that our working 
men and women of average and low income 
will not continue to bear a disproportionate 
share of the tax load. We must revamp and 
revise a system which allows multi-billion 
dollar foundations, of at least questionable 
purposes, and multi-millionaire property 
holders to escape taxation while the low and 
middle level wage-earner pays and pays and 
pays. We have raised this issue before and 
will raise it again, again and again until we 
are afforded some relief—only then will I be 
silent—and I believe you would have it this 
way. 

Alabamians and Americans generally have 
had their fill of excessive and ill apportioned 
taxation and we propose to join in the fight 
to right these conditions. I issue a call to my 
fellow governors, to the members of Con- 
gress and to all Americans to join in this 
effort to the end that the average Alabamian 
and American be saved from tax destruction. 

We allude again to the political power of 
the people, “people power,” if you will. 

Let me remind you that any government 
that ignores the rights of individuals will not 
long endure, nor will a government that of- 
fers no redress from exorbitant and unjustly 
apportioned taxation. No government that 
rides rough-shod over the mind and body of 
its youth can be representative of the people 
under the law. 

However, the place to get the desired 
change is within the law and not by destruc- 
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tion of the system. The street is not a proper 
place to change America, but the ballot box 
through “people power”—this is the method 
and forum. Every American can participate 
in government by voicing his or her thoughts 
within the law at every level of government. 

And we must have faith and pride in our- 
selves as individuals, in our communities—in 
our state—our region and our nation—we 
must remember that we and those who bore 
us stand among the greatest patriots of all 
times—men and women who then and who 
today continue to resist in the face of op- 
pressions from external sources and whose 
perseverance and desire for freedom and self 
expression is exceeded by none under these 
heavens. 

To borrow from the words of a renowned 
author—“to have common glories in the 
past; a common wish in the present; to have 
done great things together; to wish to do 
greater; these are the essential conditions 
that make up a people.” 

One hundred years ago, the spirit of the 
South became passive as this spirit was sub- 
dued by violent means—yet remained un- 
dimmed. For the flame of our passion burned 
within us as an arc of our covenant—a cove- 
nant of our heritage of liberty under law 
with no surrender to those who would de- 
stroy us. 

Today, twin evils face the American peo- 
ple. Communism on one hand and an illegal 
abuse of Federal governmental power on the 
other, Either, if not curtailed, will destroy 
us. What can you do? You are more power- 
ful than you think, provided you make your- 
self heard—for the politician will listen—but 
if you remain silent, there is nothing for 
the politician to hear but the yelping from 
those who seek to destroy us. We must not 
be a silent majority, but an alert, active voice 
within the law. Then we can help our State 
and our Nation. 

This administration is not going to be one 
of favoritism to any special interest, indi- 
vidual or friend. It will be a peoples adminis- 
tration with the goal that honesty is the 
best and only policy. Special privilege has no 
place in government. Too long in Alabama's 
history have certain greedy interests blocked 
needed progress. Nearly every advance in hu- 
manity’s long march toward human better- 
ment and progress of the many has been 
delayed by the willful few. Greed has no place 
in the creed of government. A government 
that helps the few and injures the many is 
not good government. My administration 
may not achieve all its goals, try as we may, 
but rest assured, should corruption raise its 
filthy head, it will be promptly dealt with 
regardless from whence it comes. 

I am old enough to know that the people 
are tired of promises and demand action. I 
am young enough to be an active governor. 
Our action will move Alabama forward on 
all fronts. 

Today, the government is too costly and 
taxes are a constant burden to the people. 
Any waste of the peoples’ money is a crime 
against the people. Government has become 
stagnated with its burdensome bigness. The 
Federal government has too long thrust its 
sometimes greedy hands into the pockets 
of the people. If the Federal government 
continues to dominate education, it could 
result in control over the minds of our chil- 
dren—leading, by natural tendency, to con- 
trol over the body, thus destroying the free- 
dom of all of us. You have a right to expect 
an Alabama moving forward on all fronts— 
better Alabama schools—health facilities— 
human welfare—anti-pollution, etc. For we 
hold the temporary power of Government— 
hold it in trust for the people under the law. 

The people have the right to know what 
goes on in its state government. We are 
going to operate with an “open door—open 
book” policy. Our state government is for 
all—so let us join together, for Alabama be- 
longs to all of us—black and white, young 
and old, rich and poor alike. 
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And if there be those who wonder why 
I stand here today—curious as to what 
force and inspiration brings me to this point 
in our state’s history. Let me answer them 
through the words of a great poet, Robert 
Frost, who, perhaps, captured my feeling 
better than I could express when he wrote: 


“But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 


With God's help I will make you a good 
governor! 


WAGERING TAX 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Porr) is recognized for 10 
minutes, 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell has submitted to the Con- 
gress, and I am pleased to introduce, a 
draft bill, the Wagering Tax Amend- 
ments of 1971. With the sole exception of 
the substitution of the year “1971” for 
“1970,” the draft bill is identical to my 
bill, H.R. 322, which came very close to 
passage by the 91st Congress. My col- 
leagues will recall that the bill was re- 
ported unanimously, with acceptable 
amendments, by the Committee on Ways 
and Means on December 16, 1970, and 
was passed by this body on December 
22, 1970. It was promptly considered by 
the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and approved by that Committee on 
December 29, 1970. Unfortunately, in the 
rush to adjournment of the 91st Con- 
gress over the New Year’s holiday period, 
H.R. 322 was not acted upon by the other 
body, but died on the Senate Calendar. 

As I advised the House during its con- 
sideration of H.R. 322, the bill was one of 
10 in a package of anticrime legislation 
introduced on the very first day of the 
9ist Congress. The substance of most of 
that legislation has long since been en- 
acted into law as parts of other bills, 
such as the Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970. H.R. 322 was a tax measure, 
and thus was considered separately 
from the other bills. H.R. 322 was en- 
dorsed by President Nixon in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on organized crime 
of April 23, 1969. Indeed, this bill is the 
only legislative proposal mentioned by 
the President in that message which has 
not yet been enacted into law. 

The wagering tax statute was first en- 
acted by the Congress in 1951. It imposed 
a $50 occupational tax on persons who 
accepted bets and wagers or operated 
various forms of lotteries, and a 10- 
percent excise tax on gross wagers re- 
ceived. Certain forms of gambling, such 
as parimutuels, slot machines, State- 
operated lotteries, charitable drawings, 
and casino and social-type gambling 
were exempt. Basically, the tax covered 
sports, books and numbers-type lotteries. 
In addition, only two categories of per- 
sons involved in a gambling business 
were covered: “principals”—those whose 
money is ultimately at stake against the 
betting public, and their agents—those 
who receive wagers for their principals 
by dealing with the betting public. Other 
employees of the gambling businesses 
were not covered. 

A final feature of the original law was 
one which disclosed its true purpose of 
penalizing illegal gambling, and which 
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ultimately led to its downfall in the 
courts. The law placed an affirmative 
duty on the Internal Revenue Service to 
make information provided to it by tax- 
paying gamblers available to local offi- 
cials for possible prosecutive use. 

On January 29, 1968, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that persons accused of fail- 
ure to comply with the requirements of 
the wagering tax law could invoke their 
fifth amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination. Marchetti v. United States, 
390 U.S. 1968) (occupational tax); 
Grosso v. United States, 390 US. 63 
(1968) (excise tax). 

As a result of the decisions, the pres- 
ent wagering tax law is of no force and 
effect. Those who engage in the business 
of accepting wagers will not voluntarily 
pay the tax. Thus, the immense profits 
derived from illegal gambling remain tax 
free and, more important, continue as 
the principal source of revenue of or- 
ganized crime. 

The draft bill is designed to reinstate 
the wagering tax law by removing the 
constitutional infirmity. It would pro- 
hibit the Internal Revenue Service from 
disclosing to outside sources any infor- 
mation submitted by the taxpaying 
gambler. This, as the Justice Depart- 
ment has said, is the “price of consti- 
tutionality.” 

The bill would also improve the wager- 
ing tax law as a revenue measure by sub- 
stantially increasing—to $1,000—the oc- 
cupational tax for principals and agents, 
and by providing a new occupational 
tax of $100 for certain employees. 

The bill also provides for a tax credit 
for State and local taxes paid under sim- 
ilar provisions in State law, and for in- 
creased sanctions for violations of the 
wagering tax law. These provisions were 
added to the 91st Congress bill by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
have the administration’s and my full 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wagering Tax 
Amendments have been endorsed by the 
American Bar Association, have the sup- 
port of the Justice and Treasury De- 
partments, were approved following 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and were 
approved by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance of the 91st Congress 
as well as by the House of Representa- 
tives in the 91st Congress. I urge my col- 
leagues to act promptly and favorably 
on this important legislation. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S MEMO IS 
PIECE OF FASCIST NONSENSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SAYLOR) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, my initial 
reaction to Postmaster General Blount’s 
January 12, memorandum was simply, 
“Seig Heil!” I will not reveal my second 
reaction. Can you believe that any official 
of the U.S. Government would issue the 
following: 

It is mandatory that postal employees im- 
mediately cease any direct or indirect con- 
tacts with Congressional offices on matters 
involving the Postal Service. 
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And later, lay down a rule which 
states: 

In the event that a direct contact with a 
Congressional office becomes necessary, it is 
to be coordinated in advance with the (new) 
Congressional Liaison Office. 


That, honorable Members of the U.S. 
Coneress, is the heart of the Postmaster 
General’s way of cutting the ties between 
postal employees and their representa- 
tives in this House. Mr. Blount has, by 
executive order, abridged a fundamental 
right of American citizens and I say such 
a policy cannot be tolerated. I will go 
one step further, the official who issued 
such an order should be summarily fired. 

The Postmaster General will have a 
devil of a time enforcing his edict, but 
that is not the question at hand. The 
question is one of responsibility. Who is 
ultimately responsible for allowing such 
a person to hold a position of trust in the 
U.S. Government? Without a doubt, the 
President is responsible. But should he 
fail to act, who then is responsible? We 
are. The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And the Constitution, in ar- 
ticle I, section 2, clause 5, provides us 
with the means of removing such an of- 
ficial from his position. 

Can you imagine anything as dicta- 
torial as telling a citizen that he cannot 
talk to his Congressman just because he 
works for this sanctimonious new Postal 
Corporation? I fully understand why the 
Postal Unions are up in arms. They have 
every right to be. In fact, every citizen 
should be concerned when a Government 
official takes an action which is alien to 
our democratic form of Government. 

For the good of the country, the post- 
al service and the postal employee, I hope 
Mr. Blount rescinds his ill-advised memo 
before a full-scale citizen revolt develops. 
It would seem the prudent course of ac- 
tion in light of his expected announce- 
ment to raise postal rates, reduce em- 
ployment, and curtail services. 

Unfortunately, if “the past is prolog” 
I expect Mr. Blount will continue on an 
obstinate course thereby creating an- 
other postal crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that our col- 
leagues are fully conversant with the 
facts of the matter I am appending to 
my remarks, copies of the Postmaster 
General's press release of January 12, 
1971, his “Memorandum to Postmasters 
and Regional Officials” of the same date, 
and his “Congressional Procedures for 
the U.S. Postal Service—Background.” I 
have also added two newspaper stories by 
John Cramer of the Washington Daily 
News which deal with Mr. Blount’s edict: 
MEMORANDUM TO POSTMASTERS AND REGIONAL 

OFFICIALS 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount to- 
day announced three major new actions de- 
signed to assure complete removal of politi- 
cal considerations from the Postal Service’s 
decision-making process. 

They include: 

Providing public announcements of Postal 
Service activities simultaneously to the news 
media and to congressional offices, on a non- 
partisan basis, rather than giving Members 
of Congress 24 hours advance notice. 

Ending the traditional formal dedication 
of new postal facilities in favor of informal, 
open-house ceremonies only for mail cus- 
tomers and the families of postal employees. 

Appointment of the Congressional Liaison 
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Office to be the “sole voice of the Postal 
Service in communicating with the Con- 
gress.” This office will answer all congres- 
sional calis or letters received by employees 
of the Postal Service. 

Mr.. Blount outlined the news procedures 
in a memorandum to postmasters and re- 
gional officials, 

“I shall expect the personal commitment 
of every postal manager in removing political 
considerations, of any type, from the Postal 
Service,” Mr. Blount said. 

Mr. Blount said it is critical that the Post- 
al Service s “with only one voice” to 
avoid the possibility of incorrect information 
being given to Congress. 

Although their direct contacts with con- 
gressional offices are to end, postmasters and 
postal managers will continue to provide 
“candid, forthright and fully responsive” an- 
swers to congressional inquiries through the 
Congressional Liaison Office. 

All open-house ceremonies at new postal 
facilities are to be coordinated by the Office 
of Community Programs, with participation 
in ribbon-cutting activities limited to full- 
time postal employees. 

The purpose of this change, Mr. Blount 
said, is to highlight the role of postal em- 
ployees in serving the residents of their 
community. 

Press releases or other public announce- 
ments will be given by the Congressional Liai- 
son Office to congressional offices at the same 
time they are distributed to the news media. 

Mr. Blount said the traditional practice 
of providing congressional offices with an- 
nouncements 24 hours in advance of press 
distribution “is responsible for conveying the 
erroneous impression that political consider- 
ations play a role in every postal decision." 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1971. 
Memorandum to Postmasters and Regional 
Officials: 

Enactment of the Postal Reorganization 
Act last August provided the mandate for 
the Postal Service to completely remove it- 
self from the political process.. This legisla- 
tive mandate applies with equal force to post- 
al employees at all levels. 

While the Postal Reorganization Act has 
removed Congress from operational decision- 
making in the Postal Service, we will remain 
@ public service institution whose actions 
will be subject to a continuing review by 
both Houses of Congress. In order to avoid 
the possibility for incorrect information 
and misinterpretation, it is critical that the 
Postal Service speak to the Congress with 
only one voice. 

Accordingly, I am directing that the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office be the sole voice of 
the Postal Service in communicating with 
the Congress. 

Yours is a vital role in achieving this tran- 
sition. For this reason, I have attached de- 
tailed procedures which clarify our future 
relationships with the Congress. I suggest 
that you apprise your staff and employees of 
these new procedures at an early date. 

I shall expect the personal commitment of 
every postal manager in removing political 
considerations, of any type, from the Postal 
Service. 

WINTON M. BLOUNT. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES FOR THE U.S. 

POSTAL SERVICE 


BACKGROUND 


Postal managers at all leyels can share 
credit for the great progress that has been 
made to date in our goal to remove political 
considerations from the Postai Service's de- 
cision-making process. 

For postal managérs and employees, this 
transition will provide expanded career and 
promotional opportunities that are based 
upon individual merit and work performance. 
For the many dedicated persons throughout 
the Postal Service, this transition will offer 
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challenging opportunities for revitalizing and 
improving the services that we provide to 
our “customers”—the people of the United 
States. 

Under the postal reorganization concept, it 
will be the responsibility of those of us who 
manage the Postal Service to encourage our 
“customers” to come directly to us for solu- 
tions to their mailing problems. In the past, 
the field offices of many Representatives and 
Senators have referred the day-to-day prob- 
lems of their constituents directly to local 
postmasters and their staffs for solution. 

Also in the past, there has been a hesitancy 
to even begin trying to find a workable solu- 
tion to the legitimate problems of our “cus- 
tomers” until a Congressional office had in- 
tervened on behalf of their constituent. 

The need for this type of reliance on the 
Congress must now be eliminated by prompt 
and strong management attention, especially 
by our local managers, to the legitimate 
needs of our “customers”. 

It is mandatory that postal employees im- 
mediately cease and direct or indirect con- 
tacts with Congressional officers on matters 
involving the Postal Service. At stake is the 
public credibility of our goal and commit- 
ment to completely remove political factors 
from the decision-making process of the 
Postal Service. 


PROCEDURES 


In order to achieve these objectives, I am 
directing that the following procedures, 
which are applicable to all postal employees, 
be immediately placed in effect: 

1. Congressional Contacts 

Direct contacts with Members of Congress, 
their staffs and Congressional Committees, 
on all matters involving the Postal Service, 
will be the exclusive responsibility of the 
Congressional Liaison Office. 

In implementing these new procedures, 
Congressmen and Senators will be encour- 
aged to send their postal communications di- 
rectly to the Congressional Liaison Office, 
Undoubtedly, there may be an occasion when 
a Congressional request, such as a letter, a 
telegram, a telephone call, or even a per- 
sonal conversation is addressed directly to 
you or to one of your employees. 

In accordance with the intent of this new 
procedure, the recipient is to forward, within 
72 hours of its receipt (Sundays and holi- 
days excluded), the draft of a candid, forth- 
right, and fully responsive reply on a top 
priority basis, along with the incoming com- 
munication, directly to: Congressional Liai- 
son Office, U.S. Postal Service, Room 3408, 
12th & Pennsylvania Ave., NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20260. 

Postmasters are encouraged to assist any 
of their employees who may receive a direct 
Congressional communication in meeting 
this time schedule. 

This centralization of all direct contacts, 
by the Postal Service, with Congressional 
offices will make it unnecessary for individ- 
ual postal employees to have direct contacts 
with Congressional offices, including field 
offices which may be located within a Post 
Office building. 

In the event that a direct contact with a 
Congressional office becomes necessary, it is 
to be coordinated in advance with the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office. 

2. New Postal Facilities 

The Postal Service will no longer hold the 
traditional formal dedication ceremony upon 
completion of a new postal facility. 

Instead, local postmasters will be author- 
ized to hold an informal open-house cere- 
mony and tour of the new facility for our 
“customers” and the families of our postal 
employees. The highly successful open-house 
ceremony in Santa Ana, California, which 
was featured in the November-December is- 
sue of Postal Life, can serve as a model for 
this type of ceremony. 

All open-house ceremonies will be coordi- 
nated from Headquarters by the Office of 
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Community Programs. When a new postal 
facility is ready for occupancy, the Office of 
Community Programs will automatically pro- 
vide the local postmaster with a kit of in- 
formation relating to the open-house 
ceremony. 

In the future, postmasters will be allowed 
a small fund to defray some of the incidental 
costs of activities related to the open-house 
of a new postal facility. 

The purpose of this highly visible change 
will be to highlight the role of our own postal 
employees in serving the residents of their 
community. For this reason, participation in 
any informal ribbon-cutting ceremonies will 
be limited to full-time employees of the U.S. 
Postal Service. Non-postal participation on 
any informal program will not be authorized. 

3. Public Announcements 

Public announcements of Postal Service 
activities will be made concurrently to the 
news media and to Congressional offices, in a 
non-partisan manner. 

The traditional practice of providing Con- 
gressional offices with a 24-hour advance no- 
tice of Postal Service activities is responsible 
for conveying the erroneous impression that 
political considerations play a role in every 
postal decision. 

To eliminate the possibility for such an 
inference in the future, the Congressional 
Liaison Office will furnish Congressional of- 
fices with a copy of the Postal Service's 
public announcements concurrently with 
their release to the news media. Under this 
policy, Congressional notifications will be 
made in a non-partisan manner, 

Under these procedures, Congressional mat- 
ters will be the direct concern of the Con- 
gressional Liaison Office and the Postmaster 
General, who, through the Board of Gover- 
nors, will be accountable to the Congress for 
the activities of the Postal Service. 

In implementing these new procedures, I 
want you to know that they do not affect 
the right of any employee to petition, as a 
private citizen, his U.S. Representative or 
Senators on his own behalf. 

The leadership of individual postal man- 
agers in insuring that the intent of these 
procedures is fully implemented will be vital 
to the goal of removing political considera- 
tions from the Postal Service. 

Winton M, BLOUNT. 

JANUARY 12, 1971. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 18, 
1971] 
LATE BLOUNT Move OPENs Bic New Gap 
(By John Cramer) 


You don't have to be a postoffice employe 
to be puzzled, disturbed, or even downright 
angry about the latest move of Postmaster 
General Winton Blount—his attempt to im- 
pose a gag rule on postal workers. 

At one and the same time, it is both ham- 
handed and devious, certain to create for 
Mr. Blount a credibility gap he never may 
lose, 

He justified his action in the name of 
taking critics out of the Postal Service. 

If he wanted to antagonize Congress, he is 
certain to have succeeded admirably. 

If he wanted to convince the 700,000 postal 
employes that his work rules are devious 
double talk—saying one thing, meaning an- 
other—he has done that, too, and probably 
irrevocably. 

Rarely has this capital city seen such a 
left-footed maneuver. 

WHAT HE DID 

What Mr. Blount did was this: 

Last Tuesday, he had his underlings issue 
at a press conference, something called Gen- 
eral Release No. 4, his address of welcome to 
the newly-nominated board of governors for 
the Postal Service. Release time: 12 noon 
Tuesday. 

After reporters left, the same minions dis- 
tributed General Release No. 5—same re- 
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lease time—disclosing a sanitized version of 
his gag rule. 

Good old No. 5 announced the creation of 
@ liaison office as “the sole voice of the Postal 
Service in communicating with Congress.” 

It also included a disclaimer, saying the 
directive does “not affect the right of any 
employe to petition, as a private citizen, his 
U.S, Representative or Senators on his own 
behalf.” 

The same disclaimer was included in Mr. 
Blount’s official “procedures” for implement- 
ing the new directive. 

But an official “background” for the proce- 
dures told an entirely different story. 

It said: 

“It is mandatory that postal employes im- 
mediately cease any direct or indirect con- 
tacts with Congressional offices on matters 
involving the Postal Service.” 

So which Mr. Blount do you believe? The 
Mr. Blount of the press release and the 
procedures? Or the Mr. Blount of the “back- 
ground” memo? 

Some would say it’s difficult to believe 
either. 

That's precisely what postal union officials 
say. Speaking thru their Council of Ameri- 
can Postal Employes, they called the Blount 
action a violation of their constitutional 
rights: They used angry words like “dis- 
mayed” . . . “disgusted” . . . “outraged” 

. “shocked”. 

The Constitution clearly guarantees the 
right of all citizens to petition Congress. But 
it took a 1903 “gag rule” by Teddy Roose- 
velt followed by the 1912 Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act to spell out, once and for all, that the 
guarantee also applies to Federal employees, 
including postal employes. 

That Act enshrines the right of Govern- 
ment workers to petition Congress individ- 
ually or collectively. And courts have con- 
strued “petition” in broadest terms. 

The 1970 Postal Reform Act specifically 
re-affirmed that postal workers are covered 
by L-F Act language. 

How then does Mr. Blount propose to de- 
fend the legality of his gag rule? By pointing 
out that his “procedures” say one thing while 
his “background” says another? 

It just won't wash, Mr. Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It just won’t wash. You kid no one; 
offend everyone sensitive to citizens’ rights 
as against bureaucratic rights. 

But I have an offer for you, Mr. Blount. 

If you have an answer to the above, I 
offer equal space in this pulpit at your con- 
venience, Moreover, if your answer convinces 
I’ve done you wrong, I’m just non-dishonest 
enough to say so. 

On the other hand, if you prefer to re- 
main silent, it will be construed as silence 
should be. 

Fair enough, Mr. Blount? 

No gag rules here! 

National Institutes of Health went all-out 
Friday, and invited all of its employes to 
attend showings of the 3-hour memorial 
movie, “King, from Montgomery to Mem- 
phis”, in its Building 10. 

A scheduled showing went thru as planned. 
But a 1:30 p.m, showing had to be can- 
celled when the Montgomery County Com- 
munity Council from which the film had 
been borrowed, had to recall it to keep other 
commitments. 

NIH compensated ingeniously by conduct- 
ing the morning showing in TWO Building 
10 auditoriums, almost simultaneously. As 
soon as one reel had been run the larger 
auditorium, seating 500, it was rushed to a 
smaller one for 250, both filled. 

So things worked out well after all. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Jan, 20, 1971] 


BLOUNT DOES ABOUT FACE on GaG RULE 
(By John Cramer) 
Postmaster General Winton Blount’s at- 
tempt to gag his 700,000 postal employees— 
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by cutting off their constitutional right to 
contact members of Congress—becomes all 
the more incomprehensible in the light of 
his own testimony to Congress in 1969. 

That was when Mr. Blount was first dis- 
playing the remarkable persistence which 
eventually won approval for the 1970 Postal 
Reform Act, converting the Post Office De- 
partment into a corporation-type U.S. Postal 
Service. 

I have checked the record of hearings be- 
fore the House Civil Service Committee. They 
show that Mr. Blount then was very positive, 
indeed, in his assurances that he had ab- 
solutely no intent to deny postal workers ac- 
cess to Congress. 

REVERSES 


But last week, Mr. Blount did the very 
thing he promised not to do in 1969. More- 
over, he did it in apparent violation of Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act, the Magna Carta of Federal 
employe rights, whose language was written 
intact in to the Postal Reform Act. 

Last week, Mr. Blount created a new liai- 
son office to be “the sole voice of the postal 
service in communicating with Congress.” 

A press release announcing the office, and 
an accompanying document, detailing “pro- 
cedures” for its operation, both carried a 
pious disclaimer. 

It said the new order did “not affect the 
right of any employe to petition, as a private 
citizen, his U.S. Representative or Senators 
on his own behalf.” 

Even that language leaves much to be 
desired. 

But the true intent of the Blount directive 
came thru in something called a “back- 
ground” to the “procedures”, which said 
“Cease . . . Contacts”. 

“It is mandatory that postal employes im- 
mediately cease any direct or indirect con- 
tacts with Congressional offices on matters 
involving the Postal Service.” 

It hardly need be pointed out that “mat- 
ters involving the Postal Service” can be very 
important, indeed, to a postal employe .. . 
important in terms of jobs, pay, working 
conditions and many other matters on which 
the law, including the Postal Reform Act, 
guarantees him every right to contact mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Both “as a private citizen,” and thru his 
union. 

June 3, 1969—testifying before the House 
Civil Service Committee, Mr, Blount assured 
Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Ia., that there was no in- 
tent to exclude Lloyd-LaFollette Act lan- 
guage from the postal reform bill. 

Also, June 3—Rep. Robert N. C. Nix, D-Pa., 
wanted to know whether postal unions would 
be cut off from their right to petition Con- 
gress. Mr. Blount: “The right to petition a 
member of Congress is not excluded by our 
bill. As a matter of fact, it is precisely in- 
cluded.” 

June 4, 1969—Dayid Nelson, general coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department, told the 
committee: “It is our intention to provide 
that federal employes shall have the right 
to petition Congress.” 

Rep. Gross said he questioned whether the 
language of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act so pro- 
vided. Mr. Blount: “I might say that that is 
our intention” to provide the right to peti- 
tion, 

June 10, 1969—Rep. Jerome Waldie said he 
saw nothing in the bill which changed the 
rights of postal employes in relation to Con- 
gress. Mr. Blount: “‘There, of course, is noth- 
ing in this bill to prevent the employes from 
coming to the members of Congress in the 
same manner they have always had.” 

As finally enacted, the bill carried, with no 
change whatever, the precise language which 
had prompted Mr. Blount to assure Congress 
employes would have the same rights “They 
always had.” 

And now we come to: 

Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1971—Mr. Blount: “It is 
mandatory that employes immediately cease 
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any direct or indirect contacts with Con- 
gressional office ... .” 
POSTAL CUTBACK? 

Headquarters Postal Service employes here 
have been alerted they may be facing lay- 
offs, transfers, or reductions in grade by rea- 
son of a current manpower study. 

The study is expected to lead to consider- 
able reorganization. Employes have been as- 
sured all necessary personnel actions will be 
handled in accordance with Civil Service 
rules. 


OIL IMPORT QUOTA SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I am today reintroducing 
legislation to end the mandatory oil 
import quota system. I believe this action 
is long overdue; the quota system has 
outgrown its usefulness and its validity. 
The existing protectionist quota system, 
in fact, has led to exorbitant fuel oil 
price increases. It is imposing a harsh 
and unnecessary burden of skyrocketing 
fuel oil costs on the long-suffering Amer- 
ican consumer, and this is occurring at a 
time when our energies must be directed 
to curbing the grim inflation we have 
seen, I think this is clearly the time when 
we must take decisive action. 

While our energy crisis is a national 
concern, the severe effect of the oil im- 
port quota system on the economy is 
felt most seriously by the Northeastern 
States. I trust that we have not forgotten 
the recommendation of the administra- 
tion’s own Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Controls which said the quota 
system should be abolished. The Cabinet 
task force a year ago said that quotas 
were costing consumers an additional 
and unwarranted $5 billion a year. That 
figure would have to be revised upward 
today in view of the continued trend of 
fuel oil price increases. The past year 
has seen a worsening of the problems of 
oil shortages and rising prices which have 
plagued New England for several years— 
and, I regret to say, it has seen a repeti- 
tion of the policy of reacting to each 
crisis rather than planning to prevent it. 

With no indigenous oil supply avail- 
able New England must import its sup- 
plies; it relies more heavily on imported 
oil than other regions of the Nation. 
Adequate supplies have been made avail- 
able this year to New England—but 
accompanied by unconscionable price 
increases. 

The recent inflation alert of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers pointed to na- 
tionwide fuel oil price increases of up to 
25 percent within a period of only 3 
months. Even worse, the increases oc- 
curred at the start of winter when heat- 
ing contracts were being negotiated. 

I think this was cause for alarm— 
indeed, the alarm was sounded. The Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness began 
an investigation of recent price increases. 
The President relaxed certain import 
quotas in seeking to rollback prices. I 
think this is good, but still not enough. 

For 35 years the domestic oil industry 
has been subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and insulated from outside com- 
petition. The oil import quota system 
was established in 1959 to limit low-cost 
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foreign oil imports, on the theory that 
U.S. national security dictated that the 
Nation should not become excessively 
dependent on foreign oil. But I think that 
the myth that the oil industry still re- 
quires such protection was effectively 
exploded in the Cabinet Task Force re- 
port. 

To the contrary, the task force said 
that the quota system does not reflect 
national security needs—present or fu- 
ture. It said that the security question 
could best be resolved in terms of free- 
world security—through arrangements, 
for example, with Europe and Japan 
to increase their storage capacities 
for emergency oil supplies. It said that 
the lowering of domestic fuel oil prices 
would inure to the benefit of the national 
economy by redirecting labor and capital 
to more efficient uses, including greater 
efficiency in domestic oil industry opera- 
tions. The potential for this industry to- 
day is awesome; I think we can cite the 
efforts to extract oil from shale, which 
holds great promise for increasing our 
supplies, and the existence of that great 
and still-unexplored oilfield of Alaska’s 
North Slope. Where is the need today for 
protection from foreign imports? 

The recent inflationary and unrealistic 
oil price increases indicate the futility of 
the policy we have followed. 

The bill I am introducing has long been 
pending before Congress. It would phase 
out the import quota system by grad- 
ually increasing the amount of imported 
oil allowed into this country over a 10- 
year period. Sometime during that period 
a natural balance between domestic and 
imported oil should occur. The quotas 
system would end by 1981. 

I believe that the American consumer 
is entitled to the benefits of our tradi- 
tional economic system of free and open 
competition, from which the oil industry 
should not be expected. I urge support 
for this bill. 


NO CONSCRIPTS FOR UNDECLARED 
WARS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I first 
introduced a bill to prohibit the use of 
draftees in undeclared wars without 
their consent in September 1968, and 
today I wish to reintroduce this bill be- 
cause of the favorable reaction from my 
constituents as well as those who live in 
the shadow of being conscripted to serve 
in our “nonwar.” 

The Selective Service Act was passed 
as a temporary emergency measure on 
September 16, 1940 and has been in ef- 
fect ever since. Since the adverse debate 
during the 1940's, I was the first to bring 
forth the issue once again. Specifically, I 
have felt keenly about the fundamental 
inappropriateness of conscripting citi- 
zens to fight in undeclared wars, ever 
since Korea. This unaddressed issue was 
the principle reason why I was one of 
nine who voted against the extension of 
the draft in 1968. 

I feel very strongly that the use of 
draftees in Vietnam is a prime consti- 
tutional question that must be eventually 
confronted by the American people and 
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the Congress. In my view, and in that 
of others, executive fiat thas displaced 
the constitutional prerogative placing 
the responsibility for the declaration of 
war on Congress. 

I have asked time and time again, How 
can we send out reluctant warriors to a 
large-scale foreign war on which there 
has been no declaration of war as re- 
quired by the Constitution? The fram- 
ers of our Constitution intended that 
only Congress should initiate wars, after 
formally debating the threat of aggres- 
sion to our national security, after 
weighing the national interest in war 
and after assessing the burdens of war 
upon our people. I believe that this re- 
quirement is still the wisest course. 

I believe that enactment of my bill, 
requiring the consent of the draftee to 
be used during an undeclared war, would 
prevent future fiascos by providing a na- 
tional debate on the single question of 
whether to engage in an armed conflict 
large enough to require draftees. And 
enactment of this proposal would help 
restore to Congress its constitutional 
mandate to declare war. 

Economist Milton Friedman on De- 
cember 30, 1968, argued in a Newsweek 
article that it is feasible as well as de- 
sirable to stop sending draftees to Viet- 
nam at our present level of involve- 
ment under two main conditions: First, 
if combat pay for Vietnam duty was 
raised by $1,000 a year, at an estimated 
cost of half a billion dollars, thereby at- 
tracting more volunteers. And second, if 
the tour of duty in Vietnam were length- 
ened, in effect providing more man- 
power. Mr. Friedman’s proposal, how- 
ever, would be dependent on Executive 
action; whereas my proposal would pro- 
vide a more lasting solution to the con- 
stitutional issue which the use of draftees 
in Vietnam has raised. Mr. Friedman's 
article, though, clearly demonstrated the 
feasibility of actually stopping the flow 
of unwilling draftees into Vietnam. I in- 
clude the article herewith: 


No DRAFTEES TO VIETNAM 


President-elect Nixon is committed to end- 
ing military conscription and establishing 
an all volunteer armed force as soon as 
manpower needs in Vietnam decline substan- 
tially. That is a consummation devoutly to 
be desired. But, in the interim, the new Ad- 
ministration could reduce enormously the 
bitterness, dissention and division arising 
from the Vietnam conflict by taking a ma- 
jor first step toward an all-volunteer army: 
sending no more draftees to Vietnam. 

This proposal raises two basic questions: 
Is it desirable? Is it feasible? 

The first question hardly needs discussion. 
Men who agree on little else about Vietnam 
would agree on the desirability of not using 
conscripts to fight the war. 

The key question is, therefore, whether it 
is feasible to man the Vietnam war with 
volunteers. I believe the answer is, Yes. Will 
it be easy to do so? The answer is clearly, No. 
But that is hardly decisive. The aim of na- 
tional policy should not be to make life 
easy for government officials, whether civilian 
or military. 

THE FACTS 

Here are the base facts. Currently, about 
540,000 men are in Vietnam: 360,000 in the 
Army, the remaining 180,000 in the Marine 
Corps, Air Force and Navy. The Air Force and 
the Navy use no conscripts; the Marines, a 
negligible number. Hence, only the Army 
raises a problem, 
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The strength of the Army worldwide is 
about 1.5 million. Only about 600,000 are 
conscripts; the other 900,000 are volunteers. 

On a purely arithmetic basis, it seems 
clearly feasible to provide 360,000 men in 
Vietnam out of the 900,000 volunteers plus 
any conscripts who might waive their ex- 
emptions, But this is misleading. The prob- 
lem is harder than these numbers suggest. 

1. The adoption of the new policy, if noth- 
ing else were done, might well reduce the 
number of “reluctant volunteers’—those 
who volunteer mostly under the threat of 
conscription. To offset this reduction, it 
would be highly desirable to raise substan- 
tially the pay of men who serve in Vietnam— 
a step that is called for in any event on 
grounds of equity. 

Even substantial increases in combat pay 
are clearly feasible on budgetary grounds. A 
rise of $1,000 a year for all men in Vietnam 
would cost around a half billion dollars. Yet 
this rise, even if flat and across the board, 
would raise the pay of enlisted men by some- 
thing like 40 per cent. And the rise should 
not be across the board. It could be concen- 
trated on the positions for which volunteers 
are fewest, 

2. Currently, the term of service of enlisted 
men in Vietnam is limited to twelve months. 
Disregard officers, and suppose that all of the 
nearly 900,000 volunteers in the Army en- 
listed for a single term of three years. Then 
each could spend only one-third of his serv- 
ice in Vietnam, so that a maximum of 300,000 
men could on the average be in service in 
Vietnam. 

The policy of limiting the term of service 
in Vietnam to twelve months has been 
strongly criticized on strictly military 
grounds as highly unsatisfactory and ineffi- 
cient. It takes several months for men to 
learn their jobs; their last several months 
are homeward-looking; at most, six out of 
the twelve months are useful service. In ad- 
dition, the perpetual rotation makes it im- 
possible to establish those informal lines of 
communication that are at least as impor- 
tant in every large administrative structure 
as the formal channels. Lengthening the 
normal term and service would cut sharply 
the number of men needed in Vietnam and 
thus doubly facilitate a policy of no draftees 
to Vietnam. 

3. A third possible difficulty is that the 
Army needs units rather than individual 
men in Vietnam and it is undesirable to 
segregate all Army recruits from the outset 
into conscript and non-conscript units. 
However, this difficulty is not relevant. Ini- 
tially, units as a whole were sent to Vietnam 
but currently men rather than units as a 
whole are sent as replacements. 

THE CHALLENGE 

The difficulties are real. But they are far 
from insuperable. They offer a challenge to 
the men who run the armed forces, not a 
reason for rejecting a policy that often so 
many advantages. President Nixon and Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird should set a definite 
and near date after which no more draftees 
will be assigned to Vietmam—unless they 
volunteer for that duty. There is no other 
measure that they can take that will do more 
to unify the country and at the same time 
increase the effectiveness of our military 
forces in Vietnam. 


The number of colleagues in the Con- 
gress concerned with this issue is con- 
stantly growing. About a year ago Con- 
gressman Epwarp KocH, Democrat of 
New York, received a few letters in re- 
sponse to his visit to Canada to learn 
more about the 50,000 young Americans 
who have emigrated to that country pri- 
marily to avoid the draft and military 
service. I believe that the reasons given 
in these communications reaffirms the 
necessity for enacting my proposal. These 
young men did not feel that the national 
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interests were being protected in Viet- 
nam, and the inequities of the draft, 
among other reasons. With the lack of 
our citizens’ national commitment being 
made known through their elected Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, I can well 
see why our young men are frustrated. 
I insert at this point one of the letters 
written by one of our boys in Canada: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On the 26th of June 
1969 I deserted from the United States Army 
and subsequently began a new life in Canada. 
The purpose of this statement is to docu- 
ment the reasons for this act and certain 
experiences prior to it. 

Prior to being drafted I was an Architect 
qualified to practice in Pennsylvania, I de- 
signed and supervised construction of a 
medical auditorium and parking garage, both 
now complete. I was deeply involved in ur- 
ban planning work with a Philadelphia plan- 
ning office. I received public praise from Dr. 
Mark Shedd, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, for a research project on ghetto 
education, and received two design awards 
from Drexel Institute of Technology. I say 
all of this only to combat the public image 
of a deserter as one who is a misfit and 
unable to adjust to modern society. The 
times have changed and rational, intelligent 
people are doing what was previously “un- 
thinkable” after being forced into a choice 
between few morally acceptable alternatives. 
In the military itself I was able to cope with 
many brutal, dehumanizing situations. I was 
sent to an Army NCO training program in 
which I was named “Honor Graduate” and 
promoted to the rank of Staff Sergent. In 
my case as with many others I have met, the 
idea of a deserter as one who is unable to 
accept discipline and the rigors of military 
life is not true, though I certainly do not 
believe that any human being should be 
forced to undergo such treatment. 

The whole period of time that I spent in the 
military was a time of conflict within my- 
self, a time of sorting out of values, and a 
time of determining what I really was. Even 
before being drafted I had firm beliefs that 
the Vietnam War was not morally justified 
regardless of the merits (if any) of the stated 
goals of the United States. I found no jus- 
tification sufficiently valid to support the 
destruction of a people through war. The 
reasons for my conflict were rather concerned 
with the role and responsibilities of an 
individual when ordered by his country to 
commit acts which to him are morally un- 
acceptable. Towards the end of this period 
I knew that the ultimate responsibility for 
one’s actions does indeed lie with the indi- 
vidual, and that social forces must be second- 
ary to this. I was left with two choices: 
refusing orders to Vietnam with a resultant 
period in military prison, and desertion to 
a foreign country. Both alternatives were ex- 
tremely difficult to contemplate. The final 
decision to come to Canada was based on the 
grounds that this period of my life should 
be constructive rather than wasted. Since 
coming I have become a counselor to new ar- 
rivals for a Canadian counseling group and 
believe that this usefulness is far more val- 
uable than the unnoticed act of martydom 
implied by choosing prison. 

Prior to leaving I felt that I should try 
ail legal opportunities open to me, however 
futile. For the first time I realized that I was 
a Conscientious Objector in the legal sense 
of that term. 

I made application for this status in Oak- 
land, California. Army regulations provide 
seven days for preparation of the application. 
On the fifth or sixth day (depending on in- 
terpretation), while I was typing the final 
draft, I was placed under guard with the 
intention of being shipped to Vietnam. The 
officers in charge refused to accept the appli- 
cation. A Writ was obtained from Federal 
Court in San Francisco by my lawyer and 
was effectively served on the Post Com- 
mander preventing my shipment. My appli- 
cation was subsequently received, expedited 
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to Washington and back, denied, in three 
days. The reason given for denial was that 
my objection was based on a “personal moral 
code and not sincere religious training and 
belief”. That these events did in fact occur 
can be verified with my lawyer, Mr. Steven 
Arian, 345 Franklin Street, San Francisco, 
and in the records of the Federal Court. 

As a counsel I have talked to many of 
the new refugees from the United States. 
Their reasons for coming are many and 
varied: opposition to the very idea of a draft 
system, escape from exceptional brutality 
in the military, refusal to participate in the 
Vietnam War. The common factor is that 
they are individuals reacting to a situation 
sufficiently intolerable to make them forfeit 
their rights to life in the country of their 
birth. Few are politically motivated. The over- 
all picture becomes a sad statement of what 
America is offering its young people. I per- 
sonally feel little bitterness; only a profound 
grief that this is what has happened to the 
country that I loved. 


I strongly solicit the Congress support 
for the proposal which I am reintro- 
ducing today. It would seem that enact- 
ment of this bill would seem most appro- 
priate particularly in view of the pres- 
ent administration’s vows for “Vietnam- 
ization” and supposedly the lesser need 
for the use of our draftees. Now is the 
time to take a stand and restore our 
constitutional duty. 


OPERATION LIFETIME 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McFAtu) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, as reported 
in the news media yesterday, I introduced 
H.R. 100 designed to stem the tide of 
chronic unemployment in areas of the 
Nation that desperately need a helping 
hand from the Federal Government. This 
antirecession measure is designed to pro- 
vide immediate and measurable relief 
through the use of the accelerated pub- 
lic works concept that proved so highly 
successful in the early 1960’s when the 
unemployment climate was much the 
same as we find it today. 

This proposal could serve as a lifetime 
to trigger quick relief and demonstrate 
that the Congress cares. This is not a 
new concept, but a proven method of as- 
sistance. In drafting the amendment to 
the Accelerated Public Works Act, I was 
cognizant of some weaknesses in the 
original act and made every effort to 
strengthen the bill to best meet today’s 
needs for communities, both large and 
small. This proposal does not conflict 
with the recently vetoed manpower bill 
but complements this approach to the 
problem by reaching the unemployed la- 
bor market in the pick-and-shovel cate- 
gory. Laborers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others in the building trades would 
receive immediate assistance. 

These workers—among the 5 million 
unemployed—do not need training. They 
have willing hands and know-how. They 
are proud. They look not to welfare, but 
look for an opportunity to ply their trade. 
They look for the chance to earn an 
honest wage to permit them to care ade- 
quately for their loved ones. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal is not touted 
as a long-range cure for the inordinately 
high rate of unemployment. It would be 
of limited duration. Meantime, it may 
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“prime the pump,” help communities 
make permanent public facility improve- 
ments, stimulate local industrial devel- 
opment and make these areas better 
places to live and work. 

There are those who may classify the 
proposal as “old medicine for an old 
malady.” It is‘*my judgment that until 
new remedies are discovered—and 
proven—we must rely on the old pre- 
scriptions. 

Simply stated, the measure calls for 
80 percent grants-in-aid to assist com- 
munities that: (a) have a firm plan for 
badly needed permanent public facility, 
(b) are able to finance the local share of 
construction, (c) can guarantee that a 
high percentage of the construction cost 
will be labor. The goal is to make local 
areas more attractive to industry by 
building such facilities as sewer plants 
and municipal buildings without over- 
burdening the local tax rate. 

Mr. Speaker, the large number of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle who 
have cosponsored this bill is certainly 
an expression—to some degree—of the 
sense of the Congress to pursue this ap- 
proach to combating the present intoler- 
able rate of unemployment reaching 
levels that proclaim a full-scale reces- 
sion. We, here in the Congress, have the 
responsibility to act. Each of us must 
shoulder a fair share of the burden of 
responsibility in supporting reasonable 
solutions to one of the Nation’s leading 
economic ills. Five million unemployed 
are looking to us for leadership in these 
trying times. 


THE STATE OF A UNION IN A DEEP 
RECESSION 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman) is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
the Congress will assemble to hear Presi- 
dent Nixon describe the state of the 
Union. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
speak candidly to the Congress and the 
American people about the problems 
which face all of us. I hope that there is 
no attempt to put a “good face” on the 
economic events that have pulled the 
country down into a severe recession. 

The President speaks about the state 
of a nation in which 5 million people 
stand idle in the unemployment lines. 

The President will be speaking about 
the state of a nation which saw its gross 
national product take the sharpest 
plunge in 11 years during the last quarter 
of 1970. 

The President will be speaking about 
the state of a nation which recorded 
another sharp increase in prices—5.7 
percent—in the last quarter of 1970. 

The President will be speaking about 
the state of a nation which expects to 
meet only slightly more than two-thirds 
of its housing goal for 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, the President needs to 
come up with hard decisions to reverse 
the trend of our lagging economy. The 
people are tired of gimmicks and half- 
way solutions; they expect and are will- 
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ing to accept hard decisions to set the 
Nation right again. 

There has been much skillful public 
relations concerning the President’s mes- 
sage and some broad hints about the 
contents have filtered out in the press. 
There has been, for example, much talk 
about revenue sharing. 

Certainly the Congress must give the 
President’s proposals for revenue shar- 
ing a full hearing. But I hope that this 
is not the beginning and the end of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s concept of a solution to the 
Nation’s problems. 

We cannot gain ground by simply re- 
shuffling existing money and tax re- 
sources. We must have bold and imagi- 
native programs which will bring new 
sources of funds to bear on the problems 
of housing, pollution, and the multitude 
of development needs of our cities and 
rural areas. 

While we must await the full details 
of the President’s revenue-sharing plan, 
I am convinced that a majority of the 
Congress—and local officials—do not 
want a plan which would destroy or 
cripple badly needed Federal programs. 
For example, I think it would be fool- 
hardy to take funds away from housing 
programs of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration in order to send 
money to cities which are in desperate 
need of new housing construction. This 
would be robbing Peter to pay Paul, and 
it would accomplish nothing but shuffling 
of existing moneys. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a new source of 
credit for the various development and 
employment needs around the Nation. 
Later in this session, I plan to introduce 
legislation which will provide for a na- 
tional development bank which will be 
eligible to purchase the bonds of local and 
State governments voted for necessary 
projects such as pollution control, water 
and sewer plants, schools, and similar 
facilities. In addition, this development 
bank would be eligible to finance develop- 
ment projects in areas of substantial un- 
employment in both the rural communi- 
ties and the cities. It could also be util- 
ized to help spur the construction of 
housing. 

A national development bank would 
be a “bank of last resort” and would pro- 
vide an important new source of funds 
for areas of the economy now starved for 
credit. The bank could be capitalized for 
$1 billion with the power to lend up to 
20 times its capitalization. In short, it 
would be a $20 billion source of new 
funds. 

I hope that President Nixon tonight 
will give some indication of support for a 
national development bank or similar 
entity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also my hope that 
the President will mention the need to 
overhaul our creaking monetary system 
which is unwilling and unable—under its 
present structure—to meet the basic 
credit needs of the Nation. Throughout 
the world, central banks—unlike our 
own—Federal Reserve System—allocate 
credit to needy sectors of the economy 
such as low and moderate income hous- 
ing. These other central banks—unlike 
our own Federal Reserve System—are 
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mechanisms to promote and implement 
national economic and social goals. 

Our enormous resources have allowed 
this country to move forward despite our 
archaic monetary system, but today the 
needs are too great to allow the Federal 
Reserve System to act only as a heavy 
anchor on the economy. Our credit re- 
sources must be utilized wisely and wide- 
ly to meet the tremendous needs in hous- 
ing, to provide answers to the over- 
whelming problems of the cities, and to 
give the rural areas development oppor- 
tunities. Throughout this Nation, we have 
a tremendous backlog of unmet economic 
and social needs. And much of this can 
be traced directly to the doorsteps of an 
outdated monetary system which allo- 
cates credit only at the top of the basis 
of the “trickle down” theory. I hope 
President Nixon will address himself to 
this problem for without a correction in 
the monetary system there can be no 
lasting solution to our economic and 
social problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President will 
spell out his economic policies in clear 
terms tonight. Over the past 2 years 
it has often been difficult for the Con- 
gress to know what the President wanted 
in the way of economic legislation. The 
Banking and Currency Committee made 
several attempts during the 91st Con- 
gress to get definite statements from the 
administration and on most occasions 
we received only vague generalities. 

During most of the 91st Congress, the 
President kept telling us that he was op- 
posed to “jawboning” and now in recent 
days we have seen the Chief Executive 
adopt this means of controlling price 
increases. I hope that the President will 
make his policy in this area clear to- 
night. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of course passed legislation to give 
the President standby authority over 
wages, prices, salaries, and rents. It also 
gave the President standby authority to 
allocate credit and to control interest 
rates and other aspects of credit trans- 
actions. 

In both cases, the administration de- 
nounced the efforts of the Congress in 
this area but without providing any al- 
ternative courses of action. I gather that 
the President, because of the experi- 
ence he has gained, is now closer to the 
thinking of the Congress in these areas. 
Once again I hope that we can get a 
clearer idea of the President’s thinking 
on these standby powers. 

As the President knows, the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the entire 
Congress stood ready throughout the 
last 2 years to pass legislation which the 
President thought would be helpful in 
correcting the shortcomings of the econ- 
omy. I am sure that this will again be 
the case in the 92d Congress. It is es- 
sential that the President spell out any 
ideas he has for legislation and that the 
drafts of these bills reach the Congress 
early in this first session. 

The Congress stands ready to help 
the President, but we cannot afford to 
allow the economy to continue to drift 
and for the unemployment lines to grow. 
If the President does not act, the Con- 
gress must take the initiative. 
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CONSUMER AGENCY BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
most Members of the House would agree 
that the record of the 91st Congress, in 
the area of consumer protection, was 
largely undistinguished. 

I believe all our constituents would like 
the 92d Congress to dramatically im- 
prove that record. 

Consumer rights are of equal impor- 
tance to all Americans, whatever their 
political or regional affiliation: 

When Federal regulatory agencies ap- 
prove billions of dollars in rate increases 
to railroads, airlines, or the telephone 
company, without full consumer repre- 
sentation before those agencies, the rich 
and poor, liberal and conservative, 
northerner and southerner, all lose. 

When the Government's leading con- 
sumer protection agency against un- 
wholesome food products takes action 
on mercury contamination of our fish 
only because a lone university chemist 
sounds the alarm—all Americans lose. 

It is for this reason, and with strong 
bipartisan support, that the bill to cre- 
ate an independent consumer protection 
agency and a White House consumer of- 
fice, is being reintroduced in the 92d 
Congress, 

I am optimistic that this bill can be 
enacted early in this session. This bill, 
which has the unanimous support of 
leading consumer spokesmen throughout 


the country, and which was developed 
after many days of hearings, many 
months of negotiation, and many years 
of thoughtful analysis, needs and de- 
serves your support. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING'S 
BIRTHDAY, JANUARY 15, A PER- 
MANENT NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
was a man of all races; a leader who 
fought for dignity and an equal chance 
for both black and white; a critic who 
never doubted that American society 
could be redeemed. 

The inspirational leadership he pro- 
vided the civil rights movement in both 
the South and the North helped make 
possible the enactment of the landmark 
Civil Rights Acts of 1964 and 1968, and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The poor 
people’s campaign, his final great effort, 
eloquently demonstrated the plight of 
millions of Americans who, without a 
voice and without much hope, suffer 
from pervasive poverty and lack a fair 
share in our country’s abundance. 

As we who survived Martin Luther 
King stand and face the uncertain fu- 
ture, we must be sustained by this endur- 
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ing legacy—the striving for justice, com- 
passion, and human dignity. 

Surely there can be no question of the 
magnitude of Dr. King’s contribution to 
this country. The goals and aspirations 
which he championed are the goals for 
which every American must continue to 
struggle until the dream that he had be- 
comes a visible and substantive reality. 

The permanent celebration of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s birthday as a national 
holiday would honor a truly great Amer- 
ican and remind future generations of 
his great contribution and the need to 
carry on his work. 

On January 15, the birthdate of Dr. 
King, the Reverend Ralph David Aber- 
nathy, president of the Southern Chris- 
tion Leadership Conference, led a mule 
pulling a wagon—symbolic of the poor 
people’s campaign—to the steps of the 
Capitol of the United States. This wagon 
contained petitions bearing 3 million sig- 
natures—signatures of concerned Amer- 
icans across this country who believe, 
as I do, that there must be a national 
day of remembrance for Martin Luther 
King, Jr. There at the steps of the Capi- 
tol Dr. Abernathy presented the 3 mil- 
lion signatures to several Members of 
the Senate and House: Senators BIRCH 
Bay and Apar E. STEVENSON III; Con- 
gressmen Don Epwarps of California, 
ANDREW JACOBS, ABNER MIKVA, PARREN 
MITCHELL, and WILLIAM F. Ryan. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that no Member 
coula fail to be impressed by this mas- 
sive show of support for a national Mar- 
tin Luther King Day. Therefore, on be- 
half of the millions of Americans who 
signed these petitions, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
Mikva, Mr. MITCHELL, and I have filed 
these petitions containing 3 million sig- 
natures with the House to insure that 
the Congress of the United States is 
fully aware of the deep sentiment across 
this Nation in favor of a legal holiday 
honoring Martin Luther King. 

I hope that this Congress will heed the 
sentiments expressed by millions of 
Americans and enact legislation, which I 
will again join Congressman Conyers in 
introducing to establish January 15, the 
birthday of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., as a national legal holi- 
day. 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Amsterdam News of Janu- 
ary 16—an editorial which I encourage 
all my colleagues to read: 

Dr. KING'S BIRTHDAY 

The observance of the birthday, Friday, 
January 15 of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. is 
becoming more and more a national occasion, 
and we hope, before long, Congress will set 


aside this great man’s birthday as a national 
holiday. 

Dr. King means something big to most 
American Blacks. He was a symbol, the big- 
gest in this decade. 

Dr. King symbolized two things in our 
mind. 

1, He gave Blacks courage. 

2. He encouraged their loss of fear. 

To our way of thinking, none of the mili- 
tants of today would have the courage or 
lack of fear in their endeavors, had it not 
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been for the early non-violent movement as 
symbolized by Dr. King. 

It was he who gave Blacks, otherwise com- 
placent or servile, the courage, or nerve, if 
you will, to stand up and be counted in the 
simple struggle for equality and equal rights. 
And by their stand they shamed America’s 
establishment into seeing how racist many 
of its institutions were and, unfortunately, 
still are. 

Dr. King’s death, like that of John F. Ken- 
nedy and Robert Kennedy and Abraham Lin- 
coln was a tragedy, not only for America’s 
Blacks, but for America too. 

It is only fitting that we stop on Friday 
and pay tribute to Dr. King and to his mem- 
ory and to what he stood for. 


RESOLUTION TO END THE WAR 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Southeast Asia remains the supreme issue 
for America. More than 50,000 Americans 
have died in Southeast Asia. More than 
130,000 South Vietnamese soldiers have 
died. Civilian casualties number in the 
hundreds of thousands. 

That is the cost of a war which the 
President has said was not an issue at 
the polls last November. 

More than $100 billion has been di- 
verted from urgent domestic needs. Our 
cities decay. Our environment declines. 
Unemployment expands; and poverty 
spreads. 

That is the cost of a war which the 
President has said was not an issue at 
the polls last November. 

The fabric of American society is torn. 
Alienation, frustration, and discourage- 
ment afflict all elements of our society. 

That is the cost of a war which the 
President has said was not an issue at 
the polls last November. 

The war must end. The death, the 
destruction, the divisiveness which it 
creates cannot continue. 

Yet, while the President discounts the 
war as an issue, the theatre of war ex- 
pands—all of Southeast Asia is involved. 
It is almost incredible that after the 
months of debate in the Congress, after 
the enactment into law of the Church- 
Cooper amendment, after the very words 
of the President last June 30, when he 
said that “there will be no U.S. air or 
logistic support—for South Vietnamese 
military operations in Cambodia,” new 
contortions are now offered to justify an 
expansion of the war. Secretary of De- 
fense Laird said on January 20 that the 
expanded American air activity in Cam- 
bodia was justified by the implications 
of the so-called Nixon doctrine and by 
the lack of a specific preclusion by Con- 
gress. 

I always understood the Constitution 
to provide that Congress declares war, 
not that Congress’ silence sanctions it. 

The time is long, long past due. The 
Pentagon and the administration simply 
cannot be allowed to continue their 
course. The war must end, and Congress 
must end it. 
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This week marks the beginning of a 
new Congress, on the first day of which 
13 of us introduced a concurrent res- 
olution calling for an immediate halt 
to all U.S. offensive actions in South- 
east Asia and setting a deadline of June 
30, 1971, for withdrawal of all American 
forces. 

The 13 are PHILIP BURTON, Of Califor- 
nia; Jonn Convers, of Michigan; JOHN 
Dow, of New York; Bos ECKHARDT, of 
Texas; Don Epwarps, of California; Don 
Fraser, of Minnesota; MICHAEL HARRING- 
TON, of Massachusetts; HENRY HELSTOSKI, 
of New Jersey; ROBERT KASTENMEIER, of 
Wisconsin; Epwarp Kocu, of New York; 
Asner Mrxva, of Illinois; BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, of New York; and WILLIAM 
F. Ryan, of New York. 

We will continue to oppose this war. 
We will continue to address the most im- 
portant issue for all Americans—the war. 
We will press for passage of our con- 
current resolution. We will support the 
efforts of our colleagues who share our 
determination. 

The full text of the concurrent resolu- 
tion follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION — 
Expressing the sense of the Congress that 
all offensive actions by the United States in 

Southeast Asia be immediately halted and 

that total withdrawal of all United States 

forces be completed by June 30, 1971 

Whereas the war in Southeast Asia has re- 
sulted in the loss of more than 50,000 Ameri- 
can lives, and in more than 250,000 American 
casualties, and in more than 450 American 
prisoners of war, and in more than 1000 
American servicemen missing in action; and 
in the loss of more than 130,000 South Viet- 
namese lives in combat, and in more than 1 
million South Vietnamese military and civi- 
lian casualties; 

Whereas the war in Southeast Asia has re- 
sulted in the destruction of thousands of vil- 
lages and in the creation of more than 8 mil- 
lion refugees since 1964 in Southeast Asia; 

Whereas the war in Southeast Asia has 
diverted more than $100 billion of American 
funds from urgent domestic needs and fos- 
tered deep divisions in American society; 

Whereas so long as the prosecution of the 
war in Southeast Asia continues with any 
American troops, reduced in numbers as they 
may be, the safe return of American prisoners 
of war is at stake; 

Whereas the loss of American lives can be 
haited only by establishing a clear timetable 
for terminating American combat operations 
in Southeast Asia and disengaging all Ameri- 
can troops; 

Whereas the responsibility for ending the 
American involvement in Vietnam is not the 
President’s alone, but must be shared by the 
Congress under its Constitutional authority 
to “raise and support armies” and to “de- 
clare war"; 

Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress: That all offensive actions by 
the United States in Southeast Asia be im- 
mediately halted; that all United States 
ground, air, and sea forces be withdrawn from 
Southeast Asia, the pace of withdrawal to be 
limited only by steps to ensure the safety of 
American forces, and to assure the asylum in 
friendly countries for Southeast Asian citi- 
zens who might be endangered by the United 
States’ withdrawal; and that this withdrawal 
of all United States forces be completed by 
June 30, 1971. 


January 
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HEART-SAVER SQUAD 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today I wish to begin a major 
attack on the Nation’s No. 1 killer—heart 
disease—by introducing legislation that 
could help reduce, perhaps by as much 
as 60 percent, the 400,000 deaths that 
annually occur due to coronary artery 
disease. This dreaded killer is unique in 
its swiftness and random nature. Most of 
those who die from coronary problems do 
so very quickly, within the first hour 
after the appearance of acute symptoms. 

Yet, those precious first 60 minutes 
that literally mean the difference be- 
tween life and death are usually wasted 
in bringing a patient to adequate medi- 
cal facilities to be diagnosed and treated. 
As a result, it is estimated that more than 
250,000 heart attack victims die before 
receiving any of our Nation’s sophisti- 
cated treatment for heart failure. 

This bill is designed to expedite the 
application of care directly to the patient 
in an attempt to save a large portion of 
those lives lost during the “first 60 
minutes.” Already in Belfast, Ireland, in 
an area of New York City and, locally, 
in Montgomery County, Md., an experi- 
ment has proven that help can come to 
a patient in half the time. Instead of 
transporting him to a medical facility 
before giving emergency treatment, 
equipment and personnel in the form of 
a “heart-saver squad” are dispatched to 
the victim. In an ambulance specially 
equipped with a portable electrocardio- 
graph and defibrillator, the patient's 
condition may be assessed and treated in 
a fraction of the time it now takes. The 
damage to the heart can be determined 
immediately by a person trained to in- 
terpret the electrocardiagram and, if 
necessary, the heart can be reactivated 
with the defibrillator. Many physicians 
feel that under former circumstances, 
half the patients would have died with- 
out mobile care. 

The original intent of title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act, establishing 
the regional medical programs, was to 
encourage local initiative in the appli- 
cation of new knowledge and techniques. 
By amending title IX, my proposed bill 
would provide Federal assistance and 
encourage local initiative to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of such emer- 
gency care for heart attack victims by 
sending to the patient specially trained 
persons in specially equipped ambu- 
lances. 

Not only would it encourage the ap- 
plication of this unique health care 
measure, through demonstrations of its 
effectiveness, but my bill would also help 
provide funds needed to equip ambu- 
lances with necessary portable instru- 
ments required for cardiac emergencies. 

Since the success of any new program 
is directly dependent upon the avail- 
ability of trained manpower, my bill 
would help provide additional funds to 
supplement the training of specialized 
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personnel in the use of equipment and 
emergency care techniques. 

Equally important, this legislation 
specifically provides for the dissemina- 
tion of information about the new serv- 
ice to potential users, police, physicians, 
and the general public, so that full ad- 
vantage may be taken of the demon- 
stration project. 

One of the most important byproducts 
of this project could be the education of 
a suspect cardiac victim. Many of those 
who are potentially prey to coronary 
problems are unaware of warning symp- 
toms, which if noticed in time, could 
prevent any stoppage of the heart’s func- 
tioning by further care and monitoring 
of the heart’s rhythm. This is crucial, 
since help is needed before the heart 
stops its regular pattern. If this vital or- 
gan is not working properly for more 
than five minutes, serious brain damage 
will result. 

Three types of malfunctioning are 
responsible for most of the 575,000 coro- 
nary disease deaths: clotting, collapse of 
the circulatory system around the heart, 
and an absence of the strong, rhythmic 
heart beats necessary to pump blood. 
Most often death occurs from an ab- 
normal chaotic rhythm of the heart or 
an actual arrest of heart contractions. 
The National Heart Institute reports that 
cardiac defibrillators, external electric 
pacemaking and driving devices which 
return the heart’s rhythm to normal have 
already proven lifesaving instruments. 

Shock, or complete collapse of the pe- 
ripheral circulatory system, can often be 
controlled by drug therapy. Regardless 
of whether mechanical or drug treatment 
is necessary, one factor is always import- 
ant: time. The immediacy of diagnosis 
and treatment is most important to the 
successful recovery of the patient after 
a heart attack. 

According to the National Center for 
Health Statistics, 359,740 persons will 
die in 1971 from acute myocardial in- 
farctions—clotting of blood vessels. Yet, 
great strides are being made today in re- 
search toward saving heart attack vic- 
tims through the use of anticoagulant 
drugs which minimize heart damage 
from blood clots or occlusions of the 
blood vessels. In most clinical research 
studies, reports the National Heart In- 
stitute, these drugs, used during the 
acute phase of heart attacks, have in- 
creased survival anywhere from 30 per- 
cent up to more than 50 percent pro- 
vided they are administered on time. 

One of the most serious complications 
of heart attacks that are often the im- 
mediate cause of death are disturbances 
or the absence of normal heart rhythm 
called arrythmias. If detected promptly, 
this can be controlled by drugs, such as 
digitalis. More serious conditions can be 
corrected by precisely timed shocks de- 
livered by defibrillation equipment. 

In recent years, especially in 1968, 
scientists and physicians have made sig- 
nificant advancements in heart trans- 
plants and other surgical techniques, as 
well as the development of artificial de- 
vices to provide temporary or permanent 
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circulatory assistance to damaged or 
failing hearts. There are many medical 
promises available to a heart attack 
victim if only he can survive the acute 
stages of his attack. 

We cannot hold back this chance for 
life from 400,000 potential victims in the 
coming year and for future years. The 
Nation’s No. 1 killer must be our No, 1 


target. 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to introduce legis- 
lation dealing with our most precious 
commodity—the lives of our children. 
Each year parents send nearly 8 million 
youngsters to summer camps across this 
country with the belief that their chil- 
dren will be constantly protected by 
trained counselors and live in sanitary 
and healthful surroundings. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case in too many of 
our summer camps and our other cat- 
door recreational facilities. The legisla- 
tion I am sponsoring today, the Youth 
Camp Safety Act, aims to bring to an 
end the tragic waste of young lives oc- 
curring each summer because of the 
dearth of safety and health standards in 
youth camps. 

Each summer we read the appalling 
newspaper accounts of camping acci- 
dents: “A Flatbed Truck Carrying ‘0 
Campers and Counselors Flips Over on 


a New Jersey Freeway, Killing Five Per- 
sons and Injuring the Rest”; “140 Per- 
sons at a Vermont Camp Come Down 
With Acute Stomach Disorders Because 
the Camp’s Septic Tank System Drains 
Into the Unchlorinated Water Supply”; 
“A Snowslide in Summer Heat Sends 


Seven Campers Plunging to Their 
Deaths in the Rockies While Their 
Counselor, Who Had Sent the Boys on 
Ahead, Watches From Below”; “Two 
Canoers on One of Maine’s Treacherous 
White-Water Rivers Overturn and One 
Boy Drowns.” 

These are only a few of the horror 
stories which have been brought to my 
attention as a result of hearings I have 
conducted in both the 90th and 91st 
Congresses. The American Camping As- 
sociation has reported that only 26 States 
have regulated the sanitation of youth 
camps; only 15 States have any form 
of safety legislation; Only three or four 
States have set qualifications regarding 
personnel; and 24 or nearly half of the 
States have relatively little or no regu- 
lations in the way of camp legislation. 

The American Camping Association 
carries out an inspection program of 
camps requesting membership in its or- 
ganization, but only 3,400, or less than 
30 percent of the 11,000 youth camps, 
are actually accredited by their organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is often financially and 
physically impossible for parents to per- 
sonally visit the sites of youth camps to 
which they are sending their children, 
and they must rely on brochures which 
are misrepresentatives and misleading. 
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There is no way for parents to be cer- 
tain that the camp is safe, the counselors 
are actually qualified to care for and in- 
struct their children, adequate sanitary 
facilities are provided, or that vehicles 
used by the camp are in good condition 
and drivers are experienced and cau- 
tious. There are many latent dangers, 
which to the untrained eye of parents, 
are impossible to identify on a trip to 
a camp prior to the opening of the sum- 
mer season. And visiting days during the 
season hardly give parents the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly investigate any pos- 
sible hazards to their youngsters. 

Specifically, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall promulgate youth camp safety 
standards after public hearings and con- 
sultation with an advisory council. 
Standards shall be effective in those 
States which do not submit plans meet- 
ing with the requirements established by 
the bill. 

States who wish to administer their 
own plans must designate an agency re- 
sponsible for the plan and develop and 
enforce standards at least as effective 
as Federal minimum standards. In order 
to assist the States with development and 
operation of their plans, grants are pro- 
vided to the States for up to 90 percent 
of their costs. 

In the closing days of the 91st Congress, 
the distinguished Members of this body 
passed a historic Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. Under its provisions, 
working conditions at youth camps for 
the camp counselors must be safe and 
healthful. Therefore, while the Congress 
has legislated that counselors must be 
employed under sanguine conditions, it 
has failed to enact legislation to protect 
the health and well-being of our young- 
sters in those very summer camps, day 
camps, or public recreational facilities. 
I hope that my colleagues will support 
the Youth Camp Safety Act and end this 
tragic anomaly. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


(Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the enactment of Public Law 
91-658, approved on January 8, 1971, will 
correct several longstanding, inequitable 
provisions of the civil service retirement 
law, and thus alleviate the economic un- 
certainties and financial difficulties en- 
countered by thousands of Federal re- 
tirees and their surviving spouses. 

In an effort to be responsive to the 
widespread interest in the new amend- 
ments to the law, I herewith offer a sum- 
mary of, and a series of pertinent ques- 
tions and answers about, the changes 
made in the civil service retirement sys- 
tem by Public Law 91-658: 

SUMMARY 

I. Permits a retiree who was unmarried at 
the time of retirement to provide & survivor 
annuity for a spouse whom he married after 
retirement. 

II. Provides a survivor annuity for the 
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“second” spouse of a retiree who elected a 
survivor annuity when he retired. 

III. Makes requirements for survivor an- 
nulty for the “second” spouse of a retiree 
who elected a survivor annuity when he re- 
tired. 

IV. Permits a reemployed annuitant to use 
his supplemental annuity to increase his sur- 
vior’s benefit. 

V. Provides service credit for certain periods 
of separation during which employees re- 
ceived Federal Employees’ Compensation 
benefits. 


I, SURVIVOR ANNUITY TO SPOUSE OF RETIREE WHO 
WAS UNMARRIED AT TIME OF RETIREMENT 

Q. I was unmarried when I retired and am 
now married. How does the new law affect 
me? 

A. It depends on whether you retired be- 
fore or after April 1, 1948, 

Q. How does it affect me if I retired be- 
fore April 1, 1948? 

A, The new law permits a survivor an- 
nuity to be paid automatically to your wife 
(or husband). You need do nothing now to 
provide this financial protection for your 
wife (or husband) and there is no reduc- 
tion in your annuity. 

Q. How does the new law affect me if I 
retired on or after April 1, 1948? 

A. If you retired under a provision of the 
retirement law which permitted the election 
of a survivor annuity, the new law now gives 
you the chance to elect a reduced annuity 
for yourself with a survivor benefit to your 
wife (or husband). 

Q. How do I know if I retired under a 
provision of the retirement law which per- 
mitted the election of a survivor annuity? 

A. You did retire under such a provision 
unless— 

(1) you retired on a deferred annuity (an 
annuity that began more than 1 month after 
you left the Federal service) based on a 
separation that occurred before October 1, 
1956, or 

(2) You are a woman who retired between 
April 1, 1948, and September 29, 1949. 

Q. When I retired I was unmarried but I 
elected a reduced annuity with a survivor 
benefit to a named person having an insur- 
able interest. Iam now married. Does the op- 
portunity to elect a survivor benefit for my 
wife (or husband) apply to me? 

A. Yes. You may now elect to cancel your 
“insurable interest” election and elect a re- 
duced annuity with a survivor benefit to your 
wife (or husband). Survivor annuity will 
then be payable to your wife (or husband). 

Q. Is there any time limit on when I can 
make the election to name as a survivor an- 
nuitant my wife (or husband) whom I mar- 
ried after I retired? 

A. Yes. If you married her (or him) be- 
fore January 8, 1971, you must make the 
election no later than January 7, 1972. 

Q. I am not married now but may marry 
in the future, Can I elect the survivor an- 
nuity after I marry? 

A. Yes. If you marry on or after January 8, 
1971, your election must be made within 1 
year after the date of your marriage. 

Q. Can I change the survivor annuity elec- 
tion after I make it? 

A. No, The election of a survivor annuity 
cannot be changed after it has been accepted 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Does my wife (or husband) whom I 
married after retirement have to meet any 
requirements to be paid the new survivor an- 
nuity benefit? 

A. Yes. She (or he) must have been mar- 
ried to you for at least 2 years immediately 
before your death or, if married less than 2 
years, be the parent of a child born of the 
marriage. Also if she (or he) is entitled to 
any other survivor annuity from the Govern- 
ment (not including Social Security), she (or 
he) must elect one of them; she (or he) 
cannot receive both. 
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Q. I understand if I retired on or after 
April 1, 1948, and now elect a survivor an- 
nuity, that my own annuity will be reduced, 
By how much will my annuity be reduced 
if I elect the survivor annuity? 

A. Your current annuity will be reduced 
by 214% of the first $3,600 plus 10% of any 


Designated am ount for survivor 


Amount of yearly annuity annuity base 


gpm 
i) $4800- 


1 Rounded to nearest dollar of monthly annuity. 


Q. When does this reduction in my an- 
nuity begin? 

A. The first of the month after your elec- 
tion of the survivor annuity is received in 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. How much annuity will my wife (or 
husband) whom I married after retirement 
receive if she (or he) survives me? 

A. That depends on many factors such as 
when you retired and how much annuity you 
are receiving and whether you want all of 
it to be used as the base for this survivor 
annuity. In general, your survivor’s annuity 
will be in the same amount as though you had 
been married at the time you retired. Sur- 
vivor benefits of up to 55% of the retiree’s 
full benefit may be payable. 

Q. Will unmarried employees who retire in 
the future be able to elect a survivor annuity 
if they marry after retirement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May the widow or widower of a deceased 
retiree who married after he retired but who 
died before January 8, 1971, qualify for a 
survivor annuity? 

A. No. 

II. SURVIVER ANNUITY TO “SECOND’ SPOUSE OF 
RETIREE WHO WAS MARRIED AT TIME OF 
RETIREMENT 
Q. I was married when I retired and my 

wife (or husband) is still living. Does the 

new law affect me in any way? 

A. No, with one possible exception: Your 
wife (or husband) is now entitled to a sur- 
vivor annuity and if your marriage ends be- 
cause of death or divorce and you later re- 
marry, your new wife (or husband) could be 
paid the survivor annuity. 

Q. I was married when I retired. The mar- 
riage ended and I later remarried. Is my new 
wife (or husband) entitled to a survivor 
annuity? 

A. The new wife (or husband) could be 
paid survivor annuity if you retired before 
April 1, 1948, or, if you retired on or after 
that date and at the time of retirement you 
elected a reduced annuity with survivor 
benefit. 

Q. Does my wife (or husband) whom I 
married after retirement have to meet any 
requirements to be paid the survivor an- 
nuity? 

A. Yes, Your new wife (or husband) must 
have been married to you for at least 2 years 
immediately before your death or, if married 
less than 2 years, be the parent of a child 
born of the marriage. Also, if she (or he) is 
entitled to any other survivor annuity from 
the Government (not including Social Se- 
curity), she (or he) must elect one of them; 
she (or he) cannot receive both. 

Q. Do I have to file any election with the 
Civil Service Commission to be sure that my 
new wife (or husband) is paid a survivor 
annuity? 

A. No. If she (or he) survives you and 
meets the requirements explained in the an- 
swer to question 3, she (or he) will auto- 
matically be paid the annuity. 

Q. How much annuity will my wife (or 
husband), whom I married after I retired, re- 
ceive? 

A, The same amount as the wife (or hus- 
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annuity in excess of $3,600. However, you may 
designate an amount which is less than your 
full annuity to be used as the base for com- 
puting your wife’s (or husband’s) survivor 
annuity and the reduction in your annuity 
will be based on the amount you designate, 

Q. Can you give examples of how to com- 
pute the reduction in my annuity? 
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A. Yes. Here are 4 examples: 

(1) If annuity is $3,000; 

(2) If annuity is $5,000; 

(3) If annuity is $5,000 but only half 
($2,500) is designated as a base for the sur- 
vivor annuity. 

(4) If annuity is $4,800 but only $3,600 is 
designated as a base for the survivor annuity. 


244 percent of designated annuity up 10 percentof amountof designated an- Total reduction Amount of reduced annual 


$3,600 nuity in excess of $3,600 


75 (2 tti 000)... 
~ $26 G43 Percent times REO: 
= $62.50 G's percen 
--- $90 (244 percent times $3,600)__ 


percent times $2, 


band) to whom you were married when you 
retired would have received if she (or he) 
had outlived you. 

Q. When I retired, I elected a reduced an- 
nuity with survivor benefit. If my wife (or 
husband) dies before me and I do not re- 
marry, is the reduction in my annuity re- 
stored? 

A. No. 

Q. When I retired I was married but elected 
a single life annuity payable only during my 
lifetime and without a survivor benefit. Can 
I change this election now? 

A. No. The new law does not authorize 
a change in the type of annuity you elected 
for the purpose of now providing a survivor 
benefit either for your wife (or husband) 
to whom you were married at the time of 
your retirement or for one you may have 
married after retirement. 

Q. I married my wife (or husband) after 
she retired. He (or she) did not elect a sur- 
vivor annuity. He (or she) died before Janu- 
ary 8, 1971. Am I now entitled to a survivor 
annuity? 

A. No. The rights of widowers (or widows) 
of retirees who died before January 8, 1971, 
are not changed by the new law. 


IN. WIDOWERS OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES 


Q. What change does the new law make 
concerning widowers of women employees? 

A. It permits payment of a survivor an- 
nuity to the widower of a woman employee 
on the same basis as to the widow of a male 
employee by eliminating the requirements 
that a widower has to be incapable of self- 
support and must have received more than 
half-support from his deceased wife. 

Q. What are the requirements that must 
now be met to qualify a widower (or widow) 
for a survivor annuity? 

A. The employee must have— 

(1) completed at least 18 months of Fed- 
eral civilian service, and 

(2) died while employed subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement System. 

The widower (or widow) must— 

(1) have been married to the employee for 
at least 2 years immediately preceding her 
(or his) death, or 

(2) be the father (or mother) of a child 
born of the marriage with the employee. 

Q. Does this change affect widowers of em- 
ployees who died before January 8, 1971? 

A. No. It applies only to widowers of em- 
ployees who die on or after January 8, 1971. 
IV. USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL ANNUITY TO 
INCREASE SURVIVOR BENEFIT 


Q. What is a supplemental annuity? 

A. This is an annuity earned by certain 
retirees who are reemployed in the Govern- 
ment for at least 1 year after they retire. 

Q. How does a supplemental annuity in- 
crease the survivor benefit? 

A. Formerly, upon termination of the re- 
employment, the supplemental annuity was 
& single life annuity The change in the law 
permits the supplemental annuity to be used 
as a base for additional survivor annuity if 
the employee had elected a reduced annuity 


with survivor benefit when he initially re- 
tired. 


in yearly annuity annuity 1 


230.00 $4,776 ($398 per month, 
62.50 $3,432 ($286 per month). 
90.00 $4,710 ($393 per month). 


$75.00 $2,928 ($244 per month 


Q. Does a reemployed annuitant have to 
apply for the additional survivor annuity? 

A. No. The additional survivor annuity will 
automatically be granted when the supple- 
mental annuity is granted unless the retiree 
requests otherwise. 

Q. Is there a reduction in supplemental 
annuity if additional survivor annuity is 
payable? 

A. Yes, The supplemental annuity is re- 
duced by 10%. 

Q. How much additional survivor annuity 
is payable? 

A. The additional survivor annuity 
amounts to 55% of the full supplemental 
annuity (before the 10% reduction). 

Q. Does this change apply to an annu- 
itant whose reemployment ended before 
January 8, 1971 

A. No. It applies only to an annuitant 
whose reemployment terminates on or after 
that date. 

V. CREDIT FOR PERIODS OF SEPARATION DURING 

WHICH FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS WERE RECEIVED 


Q. What change has been made in the 
retirement law concerning credit for periods 
of separation during which Federal employ- 
ees’ compensation benefits were received? 

A. An employee (or former employee) who 
returns to Federal employment after he has 
been separated is now deemed to have been 
on leave without pay for any part of the 
period of separation during which he re- 
ceived Federal employees’ compensation as 
& result of illness or injury related to his 
Government job. 

Q. What is the effect of this change? 

A. It permits full credit toward retirement 
for all or a portion of a separation period 
during which the employee was receiving 
employees’ compensation. 

Q. Is this change retroactive? 

A. This change applies to qualifying pe- 
riods of separation occurring before as well 
as on or after January 8, 1971. 

Q. How can an employee who retired be- 
fore January 8, 1971, obtain this retirement 
credit? 

A. Since there is no practicable way in 
which the Government can identify already- 
retired persons with periods of separation 
which could be counted, the new law re- 
quires that such periods be counted only 
upon application by the retiree. 

Q. I am already retired and have a period 
of separation during which I received em- 
ployees’ compensation. How can I apply to 
have this period credited toward my an- 
nuity? 

A. Simply write a letter to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Bureau of Retirement, In- 
surance, and Occupational Health, 1900 E. 
St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20415. Please be 
sure to give full identifying information, 
including your name, date of birth, and CSA 
claim number. 

Q. Will the increase in my annuity that 
results from crediting the period of separa- 
tion be retroactive? 

A. No, the Increased annuity is payable 
only for the months after January 1971. 
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Q. My husband (or wife) died before Jan- 
uary 8, 1971, and I am the survivor annul- 
tant. Can I apply for additional credit for 
a period of separation during which he re- 
ceived employees’ compensation? 

A. No, Only the retiree can apply for and 
receive the additional credit. 

Q. Can a survivor-annuitant receive the 
additional credit? 

A. Yes. The survivor of an employee who 
dies on or after January 8, 1971, will auto- 
matically be credited with the period of 
separation, Also, the survivor of an annuitant 
who has been allowed credit for the period 
of separation will receive credit for it. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF CUBAN 
EXILES’ DECLARATION OF FREE- 
DOM 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today a dedicated band of Cuban ex- 
iles reaffirmed their faith in the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice with a his- 
toric Declaration of Freedom. 

On that day 1,500 proud Cubans gath- 
ered in the city of Key West, Fla., at the 
historic Club San Carlos. It was from 
the balcony of this club that in 1892 the 
Cuban patriot, Jose Marti, proclaimed 
Cuba’s independence from Spain. 

The same spirit which moved Jose 
Marti and his brave followers three- 
quarters of a century ago pervaded the 
meeting of the 1,500 modern Cuban pa- 
triots 5 years ago today. 

The actions of both groups recalls our 
own historical experience in 1776 at In- 
dependence Hall, where our forefathers 
met to declare themselves free. 

The modern counterparts of our 
Founding Fathers have committed them- 
selves to fight constantly until their 
homeland is once again free from the op- 
pressive yoke of Castro’s communism. 

I know the spirit expressed in the dec- 
laration is one to which we can all sub- 
scribe, and one which deserves the sup- 
port of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, on this fifth anniversary, 
I would once again like to bring the at- 
tention of our colleagues to the Declara- 
tion of Freedom: 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 

In the City of Key West, Monroe County, 
State of Florida, United States of America, 
we, the Cuban exiles in the United States, 
in the name of God Almighty, and speaking 
both for ourselves and the oppressed people 
in Cuba, the Martyr Island, do say: 

That on January Ist. 1959, the slavery yoke 
that came from Europe and was extinguished 
in Cuba at the end of the 19th century, was 
resumed. 

That those responsible for this high 
treason to our Fatherland and to our People 
are just a score of traitors who, usurpating 
the Government of the Country have been 
acting as mercenary agents for the Sino- 
Soviet imperialism, and have surrendered to 


that imperialism our Freedom and our Dig- 
nity, also betraying the American Hemi- 
sphere. 

That as a consequence of this high treason, 
those who are usurpating the Power in Cuba 
(as they were never elected by the People), 
are imposing a regime of bloodshed, terror 
and hate without any respect or considera- 
tion to the dignity of the human being or 
the most elementary human rights. 
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That in their hunger for Power, these 
traitors, following the pattern of totalitarian 
regimes, are trying, within Cuba, to separate 
the Family, which is the cornerstone of 
actual society, and at the same time, are 
poisoning the minds of the Cuban children 
and youth, in their hope of extending the 
length of time for this abominable system. 

That the rule of the Law has been wiped 
out in Cuba, and it has been replaced by the 
evil will of this score of traitors. who are 
acting under orders from their masters, the 
Sino-Soviet imperialists. 

In view of the aforegoing, we declare: 

First: That the actual Cuban regime is 
guilty of high treason to our Fatherland and 
to the ideals of the Freedom Revolution 
which was started on October 10th, 1868. 

Second: That this score of traitors who 
have committed treason against our Father- 
land, in case they survive the downfall of 
their regime, will have to respond, even with 
their lives before the Ordinary Courts of 
Justice of Cuba. 

Third: That as the Noble Cuban People 
will not ever surrender, because that Nation 
was not born to be slave, we, the Cuban 
People, hereby make the present declaration 
of freedom. 

We hereby swear before God Almighty to 
fight constantly, until death comes to us, to 
free Cuba from communism, 

The fundamentals of this Revolution for 
Freedom are: 

First: God Almighty, above all things, in 
Whom we believe as the essence of Life. 

Second: The Fatherland, with all of its 
Laws, tradition, customs and history as a 
spiritual value, only surpassed by the con- 
cept of God. 

Third: The Family, as the cornerstone of 
the Human Society. 

Fourth: Human Rights, for each and every 
citizen, regardless of race or creed. 

Fifth: The Law, as the foundation for the 
proper development of the Human Society. 

Sixth: Democratic Government, with its 
three independent branches: Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial. 

Seventh: Representative Democracy, 
through the exercise of Universal Suffrage, 
Periodically, Free and Secretive, as the ex- 
pression of Popular Sovereignty. 

Eighth: Freedom of Worship, Freedom of 
Teaching, Freedom of the Press and Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth: Private Property and Ownership, as 
the basic expression of Liberty. 

Tenth: The improvement of living condi- 
tions for both rural and city working masses, 
with the just and necessary measures, keep- 
ing in mind the legitimate interests of both 
Labor and Capital. 

Eleventh: The derogation and eradication 
of anything which is opposed to the political 
and religious fundamentals aforementioned, 
and specifically, the abolition of Commu- 
nism and any other form of totalitarian 
manifestation, 

Signed and sealed in Key West, Florida, 
on the 23rd day of January, 1966. 


FASCELL COSPONSORS BILL TO 
ESTABLISH FLORIDA FRONTIER 
RIVERS NATIONAL PARK 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in the 
Florida delegation in sponsoring legisla- 
tion to authorize the establishment of 
the Florida Frontier Rivers National 
Cultural Park. 

The unique cultural and historical 
heritage associated with the Nassau 
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River estuary in northeastern Florida is 
truly worthy of preservation in the na- 
tional park system. That heritage spans 
four centuries and reflects the important 
role of the area in our Nation’s develop- 
ment. 

Our colleague CHARLIE BENNETT, a dis- 
tinguished student of Florida history and 
the prime sponsor of this legislation, de- 
serves our congratulations and thanks 
for his efforts to preserve the Nassau 
River estuary for the education and en- 
joyment of our citizens. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has responded in the past to 
changes in the realities of our world by 
adjusting itself to deal more effectively 
with the issues raised by those changes. 
Such was the case, for example, with 
the comparatively recent advent of 
atomic energy and space exploration. 

Never before have we faced a reality 
with greater inherent danger than the 
deterioration of our environment. We 
were slow at first to recognize the peri- 
lous implications of environmental pol- 
lution, but we can be proud of our re- 
cent legislative actions to preserve the 
quality of our air and water and to con- 
serve precious natural resources. 

We must continue to be vigorous and 
alert sentinels in the fields of environ- 
mental quality. 

For that reason, I am joining well 
over 100 of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in proposing that a Stand- 
ing Committee on the Environment be 
established in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Such a committee would have 
full legislative authority to meet the 
myriad challenges of preserving our en- 
vironment. No single change that we 
might make in the 92d Congress could 
have greater impact on the No. 1 prob- 
lem facing our Nation and world today. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge our colleagues to 
support this proposal. Let us give the 
Congress a chance to deal effectively 
with the problem by providing the nec- 
essary legislative machinery. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
mose encouraging aspects of the ground- 
swell of concern for our prisoners of war 
and those missing in action is the univer- 
sality of the appeal for their release. It 
knows no gaps of generation or credi- 
bility. It is simply a genuine and humane 
plea for the welfare of 1,500 men whose 
families must live in the gray world of 
half-truth and hesitant hope. 

Appreciating the degree of heartache 
experienced by the families of these 
POW’'s is difficult enough. Imagining the 
inhumane and miserable conditions 
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which these brave young men have en- 
dured—many of them for years—is 
beyond our ability as we go about our 
daily lives in comfort and security. 

We must constantly remind ourselves 
of the plight of 1,500 men who wanted 
only to live peacefully with their families. 
Instead they have become the unfortu- 
nate and unwilling pawns of a foreign 
nation. 

So that we may express our outrage 
over the cruel treatment these men are 
receiving, in blatant violation of the 


Geneva Convention, I am joining many 
of our colleagues in sponsoring a joint 
resolution designating the week of March 
21-27 as a “National Week of Concern 
for Prisoners of War/Missing in Action.” 


DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Decla- 
ration of Freedom adopted on Janu- 
ary 23, 1966, by 1,500 Cubans in exile, 
meeting in Key West, Fla., is intended to 
be a statement of principles of liberty, 
freedom, and democracy, embodied in 
our own Declaration of Independence. 

On January 23, 1969, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 294, commend- 
ing the Cuban Declaration of Freedom. 
A government espousing those lofty 
principles shall some day soon govern 
the great Republic of Cuba when Castro- 
ism and the influences of communism 
are expelled from that beautiful isle of 
the Caribbean. 

I commend these eternal principles to 
all those who seek restoration of a free 
Cuba. I commend these principles to the 
executive branch of our Government, to 
the Congress, and to my fellow country- 
men. 

Let us, together, as Americans, pledge 
determination to secure for the great 
people of Cuba the liberty and independ- 
ence of their homeland. 


SENATOR RUSSELL 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion and certainly Florida, in the pass- 
ing of Senator RUSSELL, have lost a great 
and good man, a patriot, and a man of 
profound love for his country, who 
towered in the councils of the Senate 
for many, many years. 

Mrs. Pepper and I had a long and 
close friendship with Senator RUSSELL 
and we are personally deeply saddened 
by his passing. Our hearts go out to his 
family in their great loss and to the 
people of Georgia whom he served with 
such devotion for more than four dec- 
ades. 

Senator Russetu’s extraordinary in- 
tellectual capacity combined with great 
personal charm to make him one of the 
most influential American political 
leaders of this century. His passing is a 
great loss to the Nation and to all who 
knew him and who respected his dedica- 
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tion to America and to the South which 
he so dearly loved. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Over 200,000 black Americans served 
in the Union Army during the Civil War 
and 38,000 gave their lives for the cause 
of freedom. Twenty-two received the 
Nation’s highest award, the Medal of 
Honor. During World War I, 367,000 
black Americans served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. The all- 
black Illinois regiment received more 
combat citations than any other Ameri- 
can regiment in France and the all- 
black 369th Regiment was the first 
Allied combat unit to cross the Rhine. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO URGES 
REVISION OF IMMIGRATION LA- 
BOR RESTRICTIONS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
reintroduced a bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in order to 
undo the harm done by the 1965 immi- 
gration amendments regarding the labor 
certification requirement. Prior to De- 
cember 1, 1965, an alien seeking to enter 
the U.S. labor market could be excluded 
if the Secretary of Labor certified that 
workers in this country were available to 
perform the job he was seeking, or if em- 
ployment of the alien would adversely af- 
fect the working conditions of resident 
workers. The labor certification in the 
present legislation—section 212(a) (14)— 
excludes: 

Aliens seeking to enter the United States, 
for the purpose of performing skilled or un- 
skilled labor, unless the Secretary of Labor 
has determined and certified to the Secretary 
of State and to the Attorney General that, 
first, there are not sufficient workers in the 
United States who are able, willing, qual- 
ified, and available at the time of application 
for a visa and admission to the United States 
and at the place to which the alien is destined 
to preform such skilled or unskilled labor, 
and second, the employment of such aliens 
will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of the workers in the 
United States similarly employed. 


In other words, under the current law, 
it rests with the alien to prove that his 
addition to the labor force will not be 
harmful to the U.S. economy. This is ex- 
pensive and time consuming for the 
alien, and it is also unnecessary and un- 
justified. In the legislation before its 
amendment in 1965, the burden of proof 
rested, as it should with the Secretary of 
Labor. Under both laws, no alien would 
be admitted if his addition to the labor 
force would adversely affect wages or 
other working conditions. 

However, the current law, under which 
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every application for alien employment is 
carefully scrutinized, has resulted in a 
form of discrimination as insidious in its 
own way as was the old national origins 
quota system which the 1965 amend- 
ments repealed. We are saying to the 
young man who would do anything for 
an opportunity to come to this country 
and make his fortune that the golden 
gate is closed. He must, in effect, make 
something of himself before he comes 
here, or we do not want him. This flies 
directly in the face of our traditional im- 
migration policy, under which this Na- 
tion was formed, and it makes a mockery 
of the famous words engraved on the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 

It also most directly and unfortun- 
ately effects the nations which have con- 
tributed so much to the formation of 
our country. I have in mind, for instance, 
Ireland, and Germany. Immigrants from 
these countries, as well as from others, 
traditionally have come here with the 
hope for a better life. Further, they have 
tended to come alone—seeking to begin a 
new life here—and thus the family reuni- 
fication preference categories, which do 
not require labor certification, are seldom 
applicable. According to the State De- 
partment’s Visa Office, the Irish immi- 
gration rate has fallen from 5,378 in 1965, 
when the old law was discontinued, to 
1,178 in 1970, which is a 78-percent drop 
in immigration. The German immigra- 
tion rate has fallen from 25,171 in 1965 
to 8,408 in 1970, which is a 66-percent 
drop in immigration. It is obvious from 
these figures that the labor certification 
requirement in the 1965 immigration 
amendments has drastically curtailed 
immigration from those countries which 
depend heavily on labor preference, 
rather than preference for U.S. relatives, 
for immigration. 

Our country’s greatness has been built 
on the contribution of its immigrants. 
Continued reduction of labor immigrants 
can only result in restricting the growth 
and prosperity of our Nation. This flaw 
in the new immigration law must be 
eliminated. The provision of the old law, 
which I ask to be reinstated, has survived 
the test of time. It has worked—and 
worked well—and only by returning to it 
can we further strengthen our new immi- 
gration law. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO PRO- 
POSES ILLINOIS AND CHICAGO 
TO ACT AS OFFICIAL HOST FOR 
THE 500TH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION OF AMERICA’S DIS- 
COVERY BY CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
reintroduced in the Congress a concur- 
rent resolution designating the State of 
Illinois and the city of Chicago as the 
host for the official celebration of the 
500th anniversary of America’s discovery 
by Christopher Columbus. 

In proposing the selection of my State 
and my city for such an honor, I do so in 
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keeping with a grand tradition. For when 
the country rallied as one man, in 1892, 
to hail our national discovery and the 
accomplishments of Christopher Colum- 
bus, the outstanding attraction of the 
year was the first World’s Fair—the Co- 
lumbian Exposition—and the site of the 
event was Chicago, Ill. 

One hundred years ago the Columbian 
exhibition exalted, for the first time, the 
cultural accomplishments of all Ameri- 
cans, of all races, and, even more dra- 
matically, of both sexes—declaring that 
they rivaled, in fact, those of any other 
people anywhere on earth. 

The great Chicago novelist, Henry B. 
Fuller, wrote of this occasion: 

For the first time cosmopolitanism visited 
the western world, for the first time woman 
publicly came into her own, for the first time 
on a grand scale, art was made vitally mani- 
fest to the American consciousness, Con- 
gresses on social reform, women's progress, 
science and philosophy, literature, educa- 
tion, and commerce, were held. 


Theodore Dreiser declared: 

All at once and out of nothing, In this city 
of six or seven hundred thousand which but 
& few years before had been a wilderness of 
wet grass and mud flats, and by this lake 
which but a hundred years before was a lone 
silent waste, had been reared this vast and 
harmonious collection of perfectly con- 
structed and shadowy buildings, containing 
in their delightful interiors, the artistic, me- 
chanical and scientific achievements of the 
world. 


For many years the Columbian exposi- 
tion was to have its effect upon the coun- 
try, influencing the art, the architecture, 
and the literature of our entire society. 
It was indeed a grand event, and was for 
several decades treated with the greatest 
respect by cultural historians the world 
over. Only the coming of the world wars 
and the nuclear age has dimmed its rec- 
ollection, but the fact of its cultural im- 
portance remains unchallenged. 

As the site of the Columbian exposition 
the city of Chicago and the State of Nli- 
nois merit first consideration in the proc- 
ess of selecting a host for the official 
quincentennial celebration, fast ap- 
proaching. Nor is there any lack of local 
interest in the matter. At the recent 
meeting of the Sixth Ilinois Constitu- 
tional Convention, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted, encouraging the 
general assembly to make appropriate 
plans for the 500th anniversary celebra- 
tion of American discovery, and further 
encouraging the Congress to recognize 
the State of Illinois as host to the of- 
ficial celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, the great State of Illinois 
and Chicago, the “Hub of America,” 
would be the ideal choice for hosting 
this celebration. First of all, Chicago 
is centrally located in relation to all por- 
tions of the country, and additionally, is 
the approximate center of our Nation’s 
population. Twenty-eight railroads oper- 
ate into Chicago, while 25 airlines, in- 
cluding 11 international flights, service 
Chicago, flying into Midway Airport and 
the world-famous O’Hare International 
Airport. These facilities provide easy ac- 
cess not only to Chicago but to the en- 
tire State as well, and thus a greater 
potential exists for drawing together 
visitors from all parts of the Nation as 
well as from abroad. 
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Furthermore, Illinois during recent 
years has developed an interstate and 
intrastate highway system that is un- 
excelled and provide modern, rapid ac- 
cess to the city of Chicago and to Illinois 
via automobiles and buses. 

Additionally, I want to point out that 
hotel, motel, and restaurant facilities in 
Chicago are among the most outstand- 
ing in our country. Chicago has long been 
recognized as the convention city and as 
such has established a fine record of 
meeting the needs of countless visitors to 
the heartland of America. 

By selecting Illinois as the official host 
for this celebration, Americans residing 
on the east and west coasts would be given 
the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the marvelous develop- 
ment of America’s great Midwest area. 
The tremendous growth of commercial, 
industrial, and cultural activities in the 
hub of America I feel best typifies the 
progress of civilization that has been 
made in the New World, the discovery of 
which the proposed quincentennial cele- 
bration is to commemorate. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, and 
for countless others too numerous to list, 
Illinois, and the city of Chicago, would 
be the ideal choice to act as official host 
for the quincentennial celebration. I 
urge, therefore, that my colleagues join 
together to insure the early enactment 
oi my resolution recognizing Illinois and 
Chicago as the official host for the 500th 
anniversary celebration of America’s dis- 
covery by the great Italian navigator— 
Christopher Columbus—who, incidental- 
ly, is being honored for the first time this 
year by the designation of the second 
Monday in October as a national legal 
holiday. 

We are a land of great progress, Mr. 
Speaker, but a land of tradition, as well. 
In the drive to economic progress, we 
have torn away the basis of a thousand 
traditions and forgotten, in our haste, a 
thousand more. Let this one tradition 
stand. Let the glory of the Columbian 
exposition flourish once again, in 1992, 
as it did a century before, to the marvel 
and delight of all America and the world 
at large. 


PARENTS OF LAWFUL RESIDENT 
ALIENS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I reintroduced a bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to provide 
that parents of lawful resident aliens will 
be eligible for second preference immi- 
grant visas. 

As you will recall, a major purpose of 
the 1965 immigration amendments was 
to promote reunification of families. 
With this end in mind, for instance, the 
parents of adult U.S. citizens are granted 
immediate relative status, and thus 
bound by no preference-category limita- 
tions. I would agree with Charles Gordon, 
who testified before the House Judiciary 
immigration subcommittee last year in 
his capacity as General Counsel of the 
Department of Justice’s Immigration and 
Naturalization Service: 
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We favor inclusion of the parents of a 
permanent resident alien in the second 
preference, if the resident alien child is at 
least 21 years of age. The present statute 
grants immediate relative status to the pa- 
rents of adult United States citizens. We 
believe the principle of family unity also 
supports the granting of second preference 
status to the parents of permanent resident 
aliens. 


Under the present law, 20 percent of 
the 170,000 immigrant visas available an- 
nually for the Eastern Hemisphere are 
allotted to the spouses and unmarried 
children of permanent resident aliens. 
Parents must either meet the labor cer- 
tification requirement and enter under 
the sixth preference or, as is more fre- 
quently the case, establish that they will 
not be entering the labor market, and 
wait for a nonpreference slot. Unlike the 
second preference category, both the 
sixth preference and particularly the 
nonpreference category are heavily over- 
subscribed for most countries and involve 
long waits. 

The provision of this bill was included 
in two major omnibus immigration bills 
introduced during the 91st Congress, one 
by the then-Subcommittee Chairman 
Michael Feighan, and in H.R. 18923, in- 
troduced in August 1970 for the Nixon 
administration. I do not doubt that in- 
terest in immigration will continue to 
mount during this Congress, and that 
similar bills, again embodying this pro- 
vision, will be introduced. However, 
rather than enacting it at the end of a 
long and necessary process of hearings, 
consideration, and debate on major im- 
migration reform, I would urge enact- 
ment of the bill I am introducing in this 
chamber today. This provision in itself 
is neither complex nor controversial, nor 
will it involve many people. 

However, to the people who are in- 
volved—the parents wishing to come here 
and their children—it is a matter of ut- 
most importance. We are talking here, 
remember, about the parents of children 
who are over 21. They are not young, 
and there is no reason to prolong their 
separation from their children while we 
debate major immigration reform. I urge 
that this legislation be enacted as quickly 
as possible. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION TO FACILI- 
TATE THE ENTRY OF FOREIGN 
TOURISTS 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
reintroduced a bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in order 
to facilitate the entry of foreign tourists 
into the United States. The latest es- 
timates indicated that in 1970, Amer- 
icans traveling abroad spent about $2 
billion more than foreign tourists spent 
here. An estimated 22 million Americans 
traveled abroad in 1970, an increase from 
20,100,000 in 1969, and 18 million in 1968. 
In contrast, approximately 13 million 
tourists ceme here in 1970 from all over 
the world, 12,370,000 came in 1989, and 
10,885,000 in 1968. In other words, while 
4 million more Americans have gone 
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traveling abroad, foreigners coming 
here have increased by less than 3 mil- 
lion. 

The $2 billion “tourist gap” accounts 
for just about half of our imbalance in 
international payments. Further, in its 
report to the President in 1968, the In- 
dustry-Government Special Task Force 
on Travel estimated that should the cur- 
rent trend continue, our annual travel 
deficit could reach as high as $5 billion. 

There have been numerous suggestions 
for closing the tourist gap, and the bill 
I am introducing today represents an- 
other one, which I feel merits favorable 
consideration. While encouraging Amer- 
icans to see America first, we are neglect- 
ing the other side of the coin: En- 
couraging Europeans to see America, too. 
I believe that the antiquated and cum- 
bersome requirements that would-be 
tourists to this country must meet to 
be granted the necessary nonimmigrant 
visas is in more cases than we know a 
positive deterrent to tourism. 

Under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, the burden of proof rests with 
aliens wishing to visit this country to 
establish to the satisfaction of the Amer- 
ican consul at the point of application: 
that they have a residence in a foreign 
country which they have no intention of 
abandoning; that they are interested in 
visiting the United States temporarily 
for business or for pleasure; and that 
they meet approximately 30 require- 
ments, regarding their physical, mental, 
moral, philosophical, and political states 
ard beliefs. These requirements are 


equally applicable to those seeking to 


enter as permanent residents and to 
those merely wishing to come as tourists. 

My bill, which would apply only to 
tourists, or to quote from the bill— 
“aliens who are seeking to enter the 
United States as temporary visitors for 
business or pleasure for a period of not 
more than ninety days’—would exempt 
them from all but the most serious of 
these 30-plus requirements. Further, this 
legislation would apply only to nationals 
of foreign countries designated by the 
Secretary of State on the basis of re- 
ciprocity or on the basis of a determina- 
tion that such a designation would pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United 
States. It is relevant here that approxi- 
mately 35 nations do not even require 
visas from American tourists; we require 
them from nationals of all countries ex- 
cept Canada and Mexico. 

I want also to emphasize that the 
purpose of this bill is exactly what it 
says—to facilitate the entry of foreign 
tourists into the United States. Aliens 
entering under this program would have 
no option either to extend their 90-day 
time limit or to adjust their status. They 
would be required to possess a valid pass- 
port and a nonrefundable round-trip 
ticket. Any alien who willfully remained 
beyond the 90-day period would be penal- 
ized by a delay of 2 years in his priority 
date for issuance of an immigrant visa. 
My bill does not repeal our current non- 
immigrant visa program; it is an attempt 
to establish an alternative, less time-con- 
suming and cumbersome program for the 
ordinary tourist. 
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This legislation would in no way en- 
danger the security of our country. Those 
who threaten potential danger to our 
people would continue to be totally ex- 
cluded—the confirmed criminal, the in- 
sane, those afflicted with contagious dis- 
eases, anarchists, and violators of our 
narcotics laws, to give examples. How- 
ever, I believe we should differentiate be- 
tween those whom we will not allow in 
this country under any circumstances, 
and those whom we will admit as tour- 
ists. Further, and very importantly, I be- 
lieve that many potential visitors to this 
country simply do not apply for visas be- 
cause they know they will be asked if 
they are alcoholics, if they are mentally 
retarded, and a variety of similar ques- 
tions. 

The battery of questions asked poten- 
tial tourists to this country is viewed, of 
course, by many as a joke. Others see it 
as an affront to their dignity and inhos- 
pitable in the extreme, and refuse to 
subject themselves to it. We are not an 
inhospitable country, and I believe to 
prove this to those who know us pri- 
marily through our immigration law, we 
need to do some fence-mending at our 
American consulates abroad. 

As I begin my seventin year of service 
as Congressman of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, I want to say 
that I have received thousands of letters 
from anguished relatives in all ethnic 
groups—lItalian Americans, Polish Amer- 
icans, Lithuanian Americans, Lebanese 
Americans, and so many others—who 
have been thwarted in their desire to have 
a loved one—a niece or nephew, brother 
or sister, cousin, aunt, or uncle—visit 
them briefly in the United States. 

My bill would simplify the procedure 
for securing a visitor’s visa, without 
jeopardizing the security of our country, 
and would permit these long-separated 
relatives the pleasure of an occasional re- 
union and a brief visit with each other. 

An exchange of visitors enlarges our 
horizons, it renews our faith in each 
other, and encourages the friendship of 
other countries we as a Nation have al- 
ways sought. I urge, therefore, as a posi- 
tive step in this direction, that the Con- 
gress take speedy action in enacting my 
bill—the Nonimmigrant Visa Act of 1971. 


ANNUNZIO INTRODUCES LEGISLA- 
TION TO ABOLISH THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECU- 
RITY 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced legislation to abolish the 
House Internal Security Committee. 

This is a committee which already in 
its brief period of operation has directly 
assaulted the most precious rights of 
speech and association. It has done so 
just as the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee did before. 

Two years ago, Mr. Speaker, when the 
House was debating the resolution to 
change the name and mandate of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, I 
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urged Members to consider that a com- 
mittee with a new name and differently 
worded mandate would continue to vio- 
late first amendment liberties. 

The liberties of speech and assembly 
guaranteed by the first amendment are 
absolutely beyond the legislative juris- 
diction of Congress—‘“Congress shall 
make no law” limiting these rights. And 
if Congress cannot make any law limit- 
ing speech and peaceful assembly, 
neither does it have any business in- 
vestigating the exercise of these rights. 

And yet the very mandate of the In- 
ternal Security Committee directs it to 
go after the ideas which people express 
and the ideas which motivate them in 
their group activities. In accordance with 
its mandate, the committee aims its 
investigations at “the extent, character, 
objectives, and activities” of organiza- 
tions or groups. How could the commit- 
tee more directly violate first amend- 
ment rights than by putting to a test 
the “character” and “objectives” of 
groups. The objectives or purposes of a 
group constitute the motivating ideas of 
its members; the first amendment pro- 
tects both the expression of these ideas 
and the association of individuals to pro- 
mote these ideas from interference by 
Congress. 

Two recent reports of the committee 
demonstrate how it invades the realm of 
first amendment rights. 

One of these is its “Report of Inquiry 
Concerning Speakers’ Honoraria at Col- 
leges and Universities.” This is the no- 
torious report which Federal Judge Ger- 
hard A. Gesell forbade the GPO to pub- 
lish because it was an attempt by Con- 
gress to suppress freedom of speech. In 
publishing the list of radical speakers 
and the colleges and universities at 
which they spoke, the committee said in 
its report: 

The Committee believes the limited 
sampling is sufficient to alert the Congress, 
college and university administrators, fac- 
ulty, alumni, students, and parents to the 
probable extent of campus guest oratory in 


promoting the radical, revolutionary 
movement. 


And Judge Gesell, in his final order of 
October 28, said of the committee’s aim 
in publishing the list of speakers: 

The Committee listed speakers in the re- 
port apparently with the hope and expecta- 
tion that college officials, alumni and parents 
would bring social and economic pressures 
upon the institutions that had permitted 
these speeches in order to ostracize the 
speakers and stultify further campus discus- 
sion. 


Here we have on the part of the Com- 
mittee the deliberate and expressed aim 
of preventing persons from speaking and 
of preventing others from hearing them 
speak. The Framers of the Constitution 
expressly forbade Congress to do any 
such thing. And Judge Gesell said that— 

These are times of stress when our most 
cherished institutions are threatened by ex- 
tremists of many different persuasions. It is 
in these circumstances that the right of free 
speech and assembly must be jealously safe- 
guarded by all branches of government to the 
end that the interchange of ideas and discus- 
sion, not violence, shall fashion the future 
of this democracy. There are undoubtedly in- 
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dividuals who would destroy our Institutions 
and form of government. If any of them are 
listed in this Report, our Constitution never- 
theless preserves their right to speak even 
though their acts may be restrained. It is 
alien to any legitimate congressional func- 
tion, as well as contrary to our most estab- 
lished traditions, for any Committee of the 
Congress to disseminate lists designed to 
suppress speech. 

Another report which exemplifies the 
committee’s assault on first amendment 
rights is entitled “The Black Panther 
Party; Its Origin and Development as Re- 
flected in Its Official Weekly Newspaper 
the Black Panther, Black Community 
News Service.” This report consists of an 
extensive survey and analysis of articles 
which have appeared in the Black Pan- 
ther Party weekly newspaper. Part Iis a 
report on publication and subscription 
data and on the editorial staff. The anal- 
yses of articles include many quoted 
statements by party spokesman on such 
topics as Marxism-Leninism, relations 
between the Panthers and other groups, 
and the Panther platform and program. 

I should like to ask how it can be the 
business of the committee to inquire into 
the publishing of a newspaper and to put 
to a test the ideas expressed in that news- 
paper when the first amendment forbids 
congressional interference with the 
press. 

Moreover, a committee of this kind, 
whether it is called the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee or the Internal Se- 
curity Committee, inevitably violates the 
fifth amendment right not to be de- 
prived of liberty and property without 
due process of law as well as the con- 
stitutional right not to be subjected to 
legislative punishment. The predecessor 
of the present committee—and are they 
not really the same committee ?—caused 
many individuals to suffer deprivation of 
liberty and property by causing them to 
suffer opprobrium in the eyes of the ma- 
jority of the community and loss of jobs 
by consequence of proceedings in which 
the committee acted as prosecutor, judge, 
and jury. 

It is no business of Congress to inquire 
into radical ideas in order to decide 
whether they should be permitted ex- 
pression. It is certainly the business of 
Congress to protect the United States 
from overt acts aimed at the violent over- 
throw of our Government. With regard to 
overt acts such as espionage and sabotage 
it is the Judiciary Committee which has 
jurisdiction, not the Internal Security 
Committee. The mandate of the Judici- 
ary Committee already includes jurisdic- 
tion over espionage, and all the anti- 
bombing legislation introduced in the 
91st Congress was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Let us remove Congress from the area 
of first amendment liberties and let us 
at the same time make it clear that the 
Judiciary Committee has entire jurisdic- 
tion over the field of internal security. In 
short, let us abolish the Internal Security 
Committee. 


ANNUNZIO BILL TO ALLOW AN IN- 
COME TAX DEDUCTION FOR THE 
EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion, for income tax purposes, based on 
expenses incurred by the taxpayer for 
the higher education of his children. I 
sponsored an identical bill in the 91st 
Congress, and the need for its passage 
today is even more urgent than it was 
then because of the rapidly escalating 
costs of higher education. In fact, if this 
Congress does not act to relieve the in- 
tolerable burden that financing a college 
education is imposing on the American 
family, many of our children are going 
to be deprived of the advanced education 
that they need and deserve. 

The costs of a higher education have 
doubled over the last 10 years. Accord- 
ing to estimates by the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation the average charges for tuition, 
fees, and room and board for a full-time 
resident, undergraduate student in a 
public 4-year university for the 1970-71 
school year will total $1,313. For other 
public 4-year institutions the cost for 
the year is estimated to total $1,067. In 
private institutions the average charges 
for the year are estimated to total $2,- 
857 for a university and $2,341 for other 
4-year colleges. These figures do not in- 
clude incidentals such as travel, recrea- 
tion, laundry, and clothing. 

Present programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide financial assistance 
to students in the form of loans and 
grants are simply not doing the job, 
especially for the middle-income family. 
The family in the $7,500 to $10,000 in- 
come group is not likely to get Federal 
assistance and is already caught in the 
bitter squeeze of inflation and taxes. The 
value of their savings has diminished, 
and their children have been unable to 
help themselves, in many cases, because 
of the tight summer job market. 

The provisions of my bill would pro- 
vide substantial assistance to families 
supporting college students. It would al- 
low an income tax deduction of an 
amount equal to one-half of amounts 
paid by the taxpayer during the year for 
educational expenses incurred in con- 
nection with education at an institution 
of higher learning. These expenses in- 
clude tuition, fees, books, room, and 
‘board for students not living at home, 
‘transportation to and from college and 
other items which are required to pursue 
effectively an education at the institu- 
‘tion involved. 

Of course, enactment of this legisla- 
tion would result in some revenue loss 
to the Federal Government. But in my 
‘view these losses will be more than repaid 
in increased tax payments by these col- 
lege educated individuals in later life. 
In a recent article Sylvia Porter points 
out the dramatic financial effects of edu- 
cation and training indicated by new 
Census Bureau figures. The average 
yearly income per household today is 
$9,544. For the head of a household with 
less than 8 years of schooling, the aver- 
age is only $5,494. In contrast, with 4 or 
more years of college education the aver- 
age income is tripled to $15,452. The life- 
time economic difference today between 
a college degree and a high school edu- 
cation is $245,205. 
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_ So, on a purely economic basis then, it 
is just plain good sense to expand finan- 
cial assistance to those families whose 
children want to go to college. In non- 
economic terms, the rewards of higher 
education cannot be measured. I urge my 
colleagues to assist me in enacting this 
legislation. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in commem- 
orating the 53d anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of a free Ukraine. It was on 
January 22, 1918, that the first independ- 
ent Ukrainian State was proclaimed. 
Tragically, it was overwhelmed by supe- 
rior Soviet Communist military forces in 
November 1920. 

Today there are no free people in the 
Ukraine, but even under totalitarian tyr- 
anny, freedom-seeking people cannot be 
silenced. The Ukraine has many times 
shown its hatred of Soviet domination. 
This is one factor that has caused the 
Soviet Government to disperse millions of 
Ukrainians throughout the Soviet Union. 

This day holds a special meaning for 
over 144 million of our citizens who trace 
their origin to the nation of Ukraine. 
Well over a century ago Ukrainian immi- 
grants began arriving on our shores, 
seeking a new freedom. Today we find 
them and their descendants in all walks 
of American life making a tremendous 
contribution to our country. 

The State of Illinois is especially privi- 
leged in having a large number of 
Ukrainian-Americans among her citi- 
zens, and many of the Ukrainian or- 
ganizations are headquartered in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Illi- 
nois which I have the honor to represent. 
These include: Ukrainian-American 
Civic Center, Inc., 845 North Western 
Avenue; Ukrainian-American Club, 2234 
West Chicago Avenue; Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican Publishing and Printing Co., 2315 
West Chicago Avenue; Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican Social Club of UNA, 2345 West Chi- 
cago Avenue; Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, 841 North Western 
Avenue; Ukrainian National Association- 
Lions 2353 West Chicago Avenue; 
Ukrainian Youth Camping Organization, 
Inc., 2116 West Chicago Avenue; Ukrain- 
ian Book Store, 2315 West Chicago Ave- 
nue; and Ukrainian National Museum, 
2453 West Chicago Avenue. 

Self-determination and individual lib- 
erty are among the most cherished ideals 
of mankind. It is the hope and prayer 
of all freedom-loving people that the 
Ukraine may again be free. I therefore 
join my colleagues in commemorating the 
53d anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence in the hope that one day her people 
may again be able to enjoy that freedom, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Murpuy of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan), for Thursday, Jan- 
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uary 22, 1971, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Barinec, for January 22, 1971, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Frey (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. LANDRUM, for 60 minutes, on Mon- 
day, January 25, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Ryan, for 1 hour on Thursday, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) to address the House 
and to revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Porr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 
5 minutes today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BERGLAND) , to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr, GONZALEZ, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McF att, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PatMan, today, for 2C minutes. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, today, for 10 min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Hacan in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

My. PETTIs. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. ARCHER in five instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. CONABLE. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. Hoean in five instances. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances, 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 

Mr. RUPPE. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BERGLAND), and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. ErLBERG in two instances. 

Mr. PIcKLe in five instances. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. 

Mr. FIsHER in three instances. 
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Mr. Corter in five instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Roptrno in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. Preyer of North Carolina in two 
stances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Koc. 

Mr. Mann in six instances. 

Mr. MooruHeap in two instances. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is now go- 
ing to declare a recess until this evening 
when the two Houses will meet in joint 
session to hear an address by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The House will now stand in recess 
until approximately 8:30 p.m. The bells 
will be rung at 8:20 p.m. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House stood in recess until 8:30 o’clock 
p.m, 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 8 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con, Res. 1. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the House and 
Senate on Friday, January 22, 1971 to receive 
the President of the United States, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. RES. 6 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon. Allen 
J. Ellender, a Senator from the State of Loui- 
siana, as President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore. 


S. RES. 7 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Richard B. 
Russell, late President pro tempore of the 
Senate and late a Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 

Resoived, That the President of the Senate 
appoint a committee, of which he shall be a 
member, to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate stands adjourned at the close of the 
Joint Session. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 1 TO HEAR AN 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 
The Doorkeeper (Hon. William M. Mil- 
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ler) announced the Vice President and 
Members of the U.S. Senate who entered 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Vice President taking the chair 
at the right of the Speaker, and the 
Members of the Senate the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to escort the Presi- 
dent of the United States into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boces), the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Treacue), the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp), and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President 
of the Senate, at the direction of that 
body, appoints the following Senators to 
escort the President of the United States 
into the House Chamber: ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER, Of Louisiana; MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana; Rosert C. BYRD, of West 
Virginia; Frank E. Moss, of Utah; JOHN 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas; HUGH SCOTT, 
of Pennsylvania; ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, of 
Michigan; MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine; GORDON ALLOTT, of Colorado; and 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of tke 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 9 o’clock p.m. the Doorkeeper an- 
nounced the President of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. My colleagues of the 
Congress, I have the distinct privilege 
and the high personal honor of present- 
ing to you the President of the United 
States. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 


THE STATE OF THE UNION—AD- 
DRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 92-1) 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, my colleagues in the Congress, 
our distinguished guests, my fellow 
Americans: 
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As this 92d Congress begins its session, 
America has lost a great Senator, and all 
of us who had the privilege to know him 
have lost a loyal friend. I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting Senator Russe. in the 
hospital just a few days before he died. 
He never spoke about himself. He only 
spoke eloquently about the need for a 
strong national defense. 

In tribute to one of the most magnifi- 
cent Americans of all time, I respectfully 
ask that all those here rise in silent 
prayer for Senator RUSSELL. 

[All present rose in silent prayer.] 

Thank you. 

Mr. Speaker, before I begin my formal 
address, I want to use this opportunity 
to congratulate all of those who were 
winners in the rather spirited contest for 
leadership positions in the House and the 
Senate, and also to express my con- 
dolences to the losers. I know how both 
of you feel. I particularly want to join 
with all the Members of the House and 
the Senate as well in congratulating the 
new Speaker of the United States Con- 
gress. And to those new Members of this 
House who may have some doubts about 
the possibilities for advancement in the 
years ahead, I would remind you that the 
Speaker and I met just twenty-four years 
ago in this chamber as freshmen Mem- 
bers of the 80th Congress. As you see, we 
have both come up in the world a bit since 
that time. 

This 92nd Congress has a chance to 
be recorded as the greatest Congress in 
America’s history. 

In these troubled years just past, 
America has been going through a long 
nightmare of war and division, of crime 
and inflation. Even more deeply, we have 
gone through a long, dark night of the 
American spirit. But now that night is 
ending. Now we must let our spirits soar 
again. Now we are ready for the lift of 
a driving dream. 

The people of this nation are eager to 
get on with the quest for new greatness. 
They see challenges, and they are pre- 
pared to meet those challenges. It is for 
us here to open the doors that will set 
free again the real greatness of this 
nation—the genius of the American 
people. 

How shall we meet this challenge? 
How can we truly open the doors, and 
set free the full genius of our people? 

The way in which the 92nd Congress 
answers these questions will determine 
its place in history. But more impor- 
tantly, it can determine this nation’s 
place in history as we enter the third 
century or our independence. 

Tonight, I shall present to the Con- 
gress six great goals. I shall ask not 
simply for more new programs in the 
old framework, but to change the frame- 
work itself—to reform the entire struc- 
ture of American government so we can 
make it again fully responsive to the 
needs and the wishes of the American 
people. 

If we act boldly—if we seize this mo- 
ment and achieve these goals—we can 
close the gap between promise and per- 
formance in American government, and 
bring together the resources of the na- 
tion and the spirit of the people. 
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In discussing these great goals, I am 
dealing tonight only with matters on 
the domestic side of the nation’s agenda. 
I shall make a separate report to the 
Congress and the nation next month 
on developments in our foreign policy. 

The first of these six great goals is 
already before the Congress. 

I urge that the unfinished business 
of the 91st Congress be made the first 
priority business of the 92nd. 

Over the next two weeks, I will call 
upon Congress to take action on more 
than 35 pieces of proposed legislation on 
which action was not completed last year. 

The most important is welfare reform. 

The present welfare system has be- 
come a monstrous, consuming outrage— 
an outrage against the community, 
against the taxpayer, and particularly 
oe the children it is supposed to 

elp. 

We may honestly disagree, as we do, 
on what to do about it. But we can all 
agree that we must meet the challenge 
not by pouring more money into a bad 
program, but by abolishing the present 
welfare system and adopting a new one. 

So let us place a floor under the in- 
come of every family with children in 
America—and without those demeaning, 
soul-stifling affronts to human dignity 
that so blight the lives of welfare chil- 
dren today. But let us also establish an 
effective work incentive and an effective 
work requirement. 

Let us provide the means by which 
more can help themselves. This shall be 
our goal. Let us generously help those 
who are not able to help themselves. But 
let us stop helping those who are able to 
help themselves but refuse to do so. 

The second great goal is to achieve 
what Americans have not enjoyed since 
1957—full prosperity in peacetime. 

The tide of inflation has turned. The 
rise in the cost of living, which had been 
gathering dangerous momentum in the 
late Sixties, was reduced last year. Infla- 
tion will be further reduced this year. 

But as we have moved from runaway 
inflation toward reasonable price sta- 
bility, and at the same time as we have 
been moving from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy, we have paid a 
price in increased unemployment. 

We should take no comfort from the 
fact that the level of unemployment in 
this transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy is lower than in any peace- 
time year of the 1960s. 

This is not good enough for the man 
who is unemployed in the Seventies. We 
must do better for workers in peacetime 
and we will do better. 

To achieve this, I will submit an ex- 
pansionary budget this year—one that 
will help stimulate the economy and 
thereby open up new job opportunities 
for millions of Americans. 

It will be a full employment budget, a 
budget designed to be in balance if the 
economy were operating at its peak po- 
tential. By spending as if we were at full 
employment, we will help to bring about 
full employment. 

I ask the Congress to accept these ex- 
pansionary policies—to accept the con- 
cept of the full employment budget. 
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At the same time, I ask the Congress 
to cooperate in resisting expenditures 
that go beyond the limits of the full em- 
ployment budget. For as we wage a cam- 
paign to bring about a widely shared 
prosperity, we must not re-ignite the 
fires of inflation and so undermine that 
prosperity. 

With the stimulus and the discipline 
of a full employment budget; with the 
commitment of the independent Federal 
Reserve System to provide fully for the 
monetary needs of a growing economy; 
and with a much greater effort on the 
part of labor and management to make 
their wage and price decisions in the 
light of the national interest and their 
own long-run best interests—then for 
the worker, the farmer, the consumer, 
and for Americans everywhere we shall 
gain the goal of a new prosperity; more 
jobs, more income and more profits, with- 
out inflation and without war. 

This is a great goal, and one that we 
can achieve together. 

The third great goal is to continue the 
effort so dramatically begun last year: 
to restore and enhance our natural en- 
vironment. 

Building on the foundation laid in the 
37-point program I submitted to Con- 
gress last year, I will propose a strong 
new set of initiatives to clean up our 
air and water, to combat noise, and to 
preserve and restore our surroundings. 

I will propose programs to make better 
use of our land, and to encourage a bal- 
anced national growth—growth that will 
revitalize our rural heartland and en- 
hance the quality of life throughout 
America. 

And not only to meet today’s needs but 
to anticipate those of tomorrow, I will 
put forward the most extensive program 
ever proposed by a President of the 
United States to expand the nation’s 
parks, recreation areas and open spaces 
in a way that truly brings parks to the 
people, where the people are. For only if 
we leave a legacy of parks will the next 
generation have parks to enjoy. 

As a fourth great goal, I will offer a 
far-reaching set of proposals for improv- 
ing America’s health care and making it 
available more fairly to more people. 

I will propose: 

—A program to insure that no Ameri- 
can family will be prevented from 
obtaining basic medical care by in- 
ability to pay. 

—A major increase in and redirection 
of aid to medical schools, to greatly 
increase the number of doctors and 
other health personnel. 

— Incentives to improve the delivery of 
health services, to get more medical 
care resources into those areas that 
have not been adequately served, to 
make greater use of medical assist- 
ants and to slow the alarming rise in 
the costs of medical care. 

—New programs to encourage better 
preventive medicine, by attacking 
the causes of disease and injury, and 
by providing incentives to doctors to 
keep people well rather than just to 
treat them when they are sick. 

I will also ask for an appropriation of 

an extra $100 million to launch an in- 
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tensive campaign to find a cure for can- 
cer, and I will ask later for whatever ad- 
ditional funds can effectively be used. 
The time has come in America when the 
same kind of concentrated effort that 
split the atom and took man to the moon 
should be turned toward conquering this 
dread disease. Let us make a total na- 
tional commitment to achieve this goal. 

America has long been the wealthiest 
nation in the world. Now it is time we 
became the healthiest nation in the 
world. 

The fifth great goal is to strengthen 
and to renew our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

As we approach our 200th anniversary 
in 1976, we remember that this Nation 
launched itself as a loose confederation 
of separate States, without a workable 
central government. At that time, the 
mark of its leaders’ vision was that they 
quickly saw the need to balance the sep- 
arate powers of the States with a govern- 
ment of central powers. 

And so they gave us a Constitution of 
balanced powers, of unity with diver- 
sity—and so clear was their vision that 
it survives today as the oldest written 
Constitution still in force in the world 
today. 

For almost two centuries since—and 
dramatically in the 1930s—at those great 
turning points when the question has 
been between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, that question has been 
resolved in favor of a stronger central 
and Federal Government. 

During this time the Nation grew and 
the Nation prospered. But one thing his- 
tory tells us is that no great movement 
goes in the same direction forever. Na- 
tions change, they adapt, or they slowly 
die. 
The time has now come in America 
to reverse the flow of power and resources 
from the States and communities to 
Washington, and start power and re- 
sources flowing back from Washington to 
the States and communities and, more 
important, to the people, all across 
America. 

The time has come for a new partner- 
ship between the Federal Government 
and the States and localities—a partner- 
ship in which we entrust the States and 
localities with a larger share of the Na- 
tion's responsibilities, and in which we 
share our Federal revenues with them 
so they can meet those responsibilities. 

To achieve this goal, I propose to the 
Congress tonight that we enact a plan 
of revenue sharing, historic in scope, and 
bold in concept. 

All across America today, States and 
cities are confronted with a financial 
crisis. Some already have been cutting 
back on essential services—for example, 
just recently San Diego and Cleveland 
cut back on trash collections. Most are 
caught between the prospects of bank- 
ruptcy on the one hand and adding to 
an already crushing tax burden on the 
other. 

As one indication of the rising costs 
of local government, I discovered the 
other day that my hometown of Whittier, 
California, which has a population of 
only 67,000, has a larger budget for 1971 
be ai the entire Federal budget was in 
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Now the time has come to take a new 
direction, and once again to introduce a 
new and more creative balance in our 
approach to government. 

So let us put the money where the 
needs are. And let us put the power to 
spend it where the people are. 

I propose that the Congress make a 
$16 billion investment in renewing State 
and local government. $5 billion of this 
will be in new and unrestricted funds, 
to be used as the States and localities 
see fit. The other $11 billion will be pro- 
vided by allocating $1 billion of new 
funds and converting one-third of the 
money going to the present narrow-pur- 
pose aid programs into Federal revenue 
sharing funds for six broad purposes— 
for urban development, rural develop- 
ment, education, transportation, job 
training and law enforcement—but with 
the States and localities making their 
own local decisions on how it should be 
spent within each category. 

For the next fiscal year, this would in- 
crease total Federal aid to the States and 
localities by more than 25 percent over 
the present level. 

The revenue sharing proposals I send 
to the Congress will include the safe- 
guards against discrimination that ac- 
company all other Federal funds allocat- 
ed to the States. Neither the President 
nor the Congress nor the conscience of 
the Nation can permit money which 
comes from all the people to be used in 
a way which discriminates against some 
of the people. 

The Federal Government will still have 
a large and vital role to play in achieving 
our national purposes. Established func- 
tions that are clearly and essentially 
Federal in nature will still be performed 
by the Federal Government. New func- 
tions that need to be sponsored or per- 
formed by the Federal Government— 
such as those I have urged tonight in 
welfare and health—will be added to 
the Federal agenda. Whenever it makes 
the best sense for us to act as a whole 
nation, the Federal Government should 
and will lead the way. But where State or 
local governments can better do what 
needs to be done, let us see that they 
have the resources to do it there. 

Under this plan, the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide the States and local- 
ities with more money and less inter- 
ference—and by cutting down the inter- 
ference the same amount of money will 
go a lot further. 

Let us share our resources: 

Let us share them to rescue the States 
and localities from the brink of financial 
crisis. Let us share them to give home- 
owners and wage earners a chance to 
escape from ever-higher property taxes 
and sales taxes. 

Let us share our resources for two 
other reasons as well. 

The first of these reasons has to do 
with government itself, and the second 
has to do with each of us, with the in- 
dividual. 

Let’s face it. Most Americans today 
are simply fed up with government at all 
levels. They will not—and should not— 
continue to tolerate the gap between 
promise and performance in Govern- 
ment, 

The fact is that we have made the 
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Federal Government so strong it grows 
muscle-bound and the States and local- 
ities so weak they approach impotence. 

If we put more power in more places, 
we can make government more creative 
in more places. That way we multiply the 
number of people with the ability to 
make things happen—and we can open 
the way to a new burst of creative energy 
throughout America. 

The final reason I urge this historic 
shift is much more personal, for each and 
for every one of us. 

As everything seems to have grown 
bigger, and more complex in America; as 
the forces that shape our lives seem to 
have grown more distant and more im- 
personal a great feeling of frustration 
has crept across this land. 

Whether it is the working man who 
feels neglected, the black man who feels 
oppressed or the mother concerned about 
her children, there has been a growing 
feeling that “things are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind.” 

Millions of frustrated young Americans 
today are crying out—asking not what 
will government do for me, but what can 
I do, how can I contribute, how can I 
matter? 

So let us answer them. Let us say to 
them and let us say to all Americans: 
“We hear you and we will give you a 
chance. We are going to give you a new 
chance to have more to say about the de- 
cisions that affect your future—a chance 
to participate in government—because 
we are going to provide more centers of 
power where what you do can make a 
difference that you can see and feel in 
your own life and the life of your whole 
community.” 

The further away government is from 
people, the stronger government becomes 
and the weaker people become. And a na- 
tion with a strong government and a 
weak people is an empty shell. 

I reject the patronizing idea that gov- 
ernment in Washington, D.C. is inevita- 
bly more wise, more honest and more 
efficient than government at the local or 
State level. The honesty and efficiency 
of government depends on people. Gov- 
ernment at all levels has good people and 
bad people. And the way to get more 
good people into government is to give 
them more opportunity to do good things. 

The idea that a bureaucratic elite in 
Washington knows best what is best for 
people everywhere and that you cannot 
trust local government is really a con- 
tention that you cannot trust people to 
govern themselves. This notion is com- 
pletely foreign to the American experi- 
ence. Local government is the govern- 
ment closest to the people and it is most 
responsive to the individual person; it is 
people’s government in a far more inti- 
mate way than the government in Wash- 
ington can ever be. 

People came to America because they 
wanted to determine their own future 
rather than to live in a country where 
others determined their future for them. 

What this change means is that once 
again in America we are placing our trust 
in people. 

I have faith in people. I trust the judg- 
ment of people. Let us give the people 
of America a chance, a bigger voice in 
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deciding for themselves those questions 
that so greatly affect their lives. 

The sixth great goal is a complete re- 
form of the Federal Government itself. 

Based on a long and intensive study 
with the aid of the best advice obtain- 
able, I have concluded that a sweeping 
reorganization of the Executive Branch 
is needed if the government is to keep 
up with the times and with the needs 
of the people. 

I propose therefore that we reduce 
the present twelve Cabinet Departments 
to eight. 

I propose that the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Defense and Justice re- 
main, but that all the other departments 
be consolidated into four: Human Re- 
sources, Community Development, Nat- 
ural Resources, and Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Let us look at what these would be: 

—First, a department dealing with the 
concerns of people—as individuals, 
as members of a family—a depart- 
ment focused on human needs. 

—Second, a department concerned 
with the community—rural com- 
munities and urban—and with all 
that it takes to make a community 
function as a community. 

—Third, a department concerned with 
our physical environment, and with 
the preservation and balanced use 
of those great natural resources on 
which our nation depends. 

—And fourth, a department con- 
cerned with our prosperity—with 
our jobs, our businesses, and those 
many activities that keep our econ- 
omy running smoothly and well. 

Under this plan, rather than dividing 
up our departments by narrow subjects, 
we would organize them around the great 
purposes of government. Rather than 
scattering responsibility by adding new 
levels of bureaucracy, we would focus 
and concentrate the responsibility for 
getting problems solved. 

With these four departments, when we 
have a problem we will know where to 
go—and the department will have the 
authority and the resources to do some- 
thing about it. 

Over the years we have added depart- 
ments and created agencies at the Fed- 
eral level, each to serve a new constit- 
uency or to handle a particular task— 
and these have grown and multiplied in 
what has become a hopeless confusion of 
form and function. 

The time has come to match our struc- 
ture to our purposes—to look with a fresh 
eye, and to organize the government by 
conscious, comprehensive design to meet 
the new needs of a new era. 

One hundred years ago, Abraham Lin- 
coln stood on a battlefield and spoke of 
a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. Too often since 
then, we have become a nation of the 
Government, by the Government, and 
for the Government. 

By enacting these reforms, we can re- 
new that principle that Lincoln stated 
so simply and so well. 

By giving everyone’s voice a chance 
to be heard, we will have government 
that truly is of the people. 

By creating more centers of mean- 
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ingful power, more places where deci- 
sions that really count can be made, by 
giving more people a chance to do some- 
thing, we can have government that 
truly is by the people. 

And by setting up a completely mod- 
ern, functional system of government at 
the national level, we in Washington 
will at last be able to provide govern- 
ment that truly is for the people. 

I realize that what I am asking is that 
not only the Executive Branch in Wash- 
ington but even this Congress will have 
to change by giving up some of its power. 

Change is hard. But without change 
there can be no progress. And for each 
of us the question then becomes, not 
“Will change cause me inconvenience?” 
but “Will change bring the country pro- 
gress for America?” 

Giving up power is hard. But I would 
urge all of you, as leaders of this coun- 
try, to remember that the truly revered 
leaders in world history are those who 
gave power to people, not those who took 
it away. 

As we consider these reforms we will 
be acting, not for the next two years or 
for the next ten years, but for the next 
hundred years. 

So let us approach these six great 
goals with a sense, not only of this mo- 
ment in history, but also of history itself. 

Let us act with the willingness to work 
together and the vision and the boldness 
and the courage of those great Ameri- 
cans who met in Philadelphia almost 190 
years ago to write a Constitution. 

Let us leave a heritage as they did— 
not just for our children but for mil- 
lions yet unborn—of a nation where 
every American will have a chance not 
only to live in peace and to enjoy pros- 
perity and opportunity, but to partici- 
pate in a system of government where 
he knows not only his votes but his ideas 
count—a system of government which 
will provide the means for America to 
reach heights of achievement undreamed 
of before. 

Those men who met in Philadelphia 
left a great heritage because they had 
a vision—not only of what the nation 
was, but of what it could become. 

As I think of that vision, I recall that 
America was founded as the land of the 
open door—as a haven for the oppressed, 
a land of opportunity, a place of refuge 
and of hope. 

When the first settlers opened the 
door of America three and a half cen- 
turies ago, they came to escape persecu- 
tion and to find opportunity—and they 
left wide the door of welcome for others 
to follow. 

When the thirteen colonies declared 
their independence almost two centuries 
ago, they opened the door to a new vision 
of liberty and of human fulfillment—not 
just for an elite, but for all. 

To the generations that followed, 
America’s was the open door that beck- 
oned millions from the old world to the 
new in search of a better life, a freer 
life, a fuller life, in which by their own 
decisions they could shape their own des- 
tinies. 

For the black American, the Indian, 
the Mexican-American, and for those 
others in our land who have not had an 
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equal chance, the nation at last has be- 
gun to confront the need to press open 
the door of full and equal opportunity, 
and of human dignity. 

For all Americans, with these changes 
I have proposed tonight we can open 
the door to a new era of opportunity. 
We can open the door in full and effec- 
tive participation in the decisions that 
affect their lives. We can open the door 
to a new partnership among govern- 
ments at all levels, and between those 
governments and the people themselves. 
And by so doing, we can open wide the 
doors of human fulfillment for millions 
of people here in America now and in the 
years to come. 

In the next few weeks I will spell out in 
greater detail the way I propose that we 
achieve these six great goals. I ask this 
Congress to be responsive. If it is, then 
the 92nd Congress—your Congress our 
Congress—at the end of its term, will be 
able to look back on a record more 
splendid than any in our history. 

This can be the Congress that helped 
us end the longest war in the nation’s 
history, and end it in a way that will 
give us at last a genuine chance to enjoy 
what we have not had in this century— 
a full generation of peace. 

This can be the Congress that helped 
achieve an expanding economy, with full 
employment and without infiation—and 
without the deadly stimulus of war. 

This can be the Congress that reformed 
a welfare system that has robbed recip- 
ients of their dignity while it robbed 
States and cities of their resources. 

This can be the Congress that pressed 
forward the rescue of our environment, 
and established for the next generation 
an enduring legacy of parks for the 
people. 

This can be the Congress that launched 
a new era in American medicine, in 
which the quality of medical care was 
enhanced while the costs were made less 
burdensome. 

But above all, what this Congress can 
be remembered for is opening the way to 
a New American Revolution—a peaceful 
revolution in which power was turned 
back to the people—in which govern- 
ment at all levels was refreshed and re- 
newed, and made truly responsive. This 
can be a revolution as profound, as far- 
reaching, as exciting, as that first revolu- 
tion almost 200 years ago—and it can 
mean that just five years from now 
America will enter its third century as a 
young nation new in spirit, with all the 
vigor and freshness with which it began 
it first century. 

My colleagues in the Congress, these 
are great goals, and they can make the 
sessions of this Congress a great mo- 
ment for America. So let us pledge to- 
gether to go forward together—by 
achieving these goals to give America the 
foundation today for a new greatness to- 
morrow and in all the years to come— 
and in so doing to make this the great- 
est Congress in the history of this great 
and good country. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 9 o'clock and 38 minutes p.m., the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 
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The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares the 
joint session of the two Houses now dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p.m.), the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the message of the President be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as a further 
mark of respect for the deceased Sen- 


ator from Georgia, the Honorable RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, January 25, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a list of 
the reports which it is the duty of any of- 
ficer or department to make to Congress, 
pursuant to rule III, clause 2, of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives (H. Doc. 92- 
21) to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the General Sales Man- 
ager, Export Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
of agreements signed providing for the use 
of foreign currencies during November and 
December 1970, pursuant to Public Law 85- 
128; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3. A letter from the Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President; transmitting a re- 
port that the appropriation to the Post Of- 
fice Department for “Transportation” for fis- 
cal year 1971, has been reapportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 665; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

4. A letter from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, transmitting a report on a 
violation of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665) which 
occurred in the Auburn, V/ash. (Region 10), 
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Office of the General Services Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a report on the progress 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps flight 
training program for calendar year 1970, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2110(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

6. A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing) transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of various facili- 
ties projects proposed to be undertaken for 
the Air Force Reserve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

7. A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing) transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of facilities proj- 
ects proposed to be undertaken for the Army 
Reserve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a (1); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

8, A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing) transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of facilities proj- 
ects proposed to be undertaken for the Navy 
and Marine Corps Reserves, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2233a (1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

9. A letter from the Director of Civil De- 
fense, Department of the Army, transmitting 
a report on property acquisitions of emer- 
gency supplies and equipment for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1970, pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(4) of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

10. A letter from the Commandant, U.S. 
Coast Guard, transmitting a report of the 
number of officers above the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander entitled to receive pay for 
flight duty, and the average monthly incen- 
tive pay authorized by law paid to such 
Officers during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1970; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

11. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 93d quarterly report 
on export control, covering the third quar- 
ter of 1970, pursuant to the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

12. A letter from the Vice Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System, trans- 
mitting the second annual report of the 
Board of Governors on truth in lending, 
covering 1970, pursuant to section 114 of 
the Truth in Lending Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

13. A letter from the attorneys for the 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway 
Co., Washington, D.C., transmitting the an- 
nual report of the company for the year 
ending December 31, 1970, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of the act of September 26, 1888; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

14. A letter from the vice president and 
general manager, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting the annual report of the company for 
1970; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

15. A letter from the Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, transmitting a report on the 
implementation of section 507(b) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

16. A letter from the president, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Inc., transmitting the 42d 
annual report of the work and operations 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, covering 
fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 45 Stat. 491 
and 22 U.S.C. 278a, together with a financial 
report for the same period (H. Doc. 92-10); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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17. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the combined state- 
ment or receipts, expenditures and balances 
of the U.S. Government for fiscal year 1970, 
pursuant to section 15 of the act of July 
31, 1894 (31 U.S.C. 1964 ed., Supp. II sec. 
1029) and section 114 of the act of Sep- 
tember 12, 1950 (31 U.S.C. 66b); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

18. A letter from the Sergeant at Arms, 
U.S. House of Representatives, transmitting 
a report on the application and disbursement 
of the sums drawn by him pursuant to 2 
U.S.C. 78 and 80, and the balances of those 
sums remaining, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 84; 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

19. A letter from the Public Printer, trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for fiscal year 1970; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

20. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Colorado River Basin project, 
for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 82 Stat. 885; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

21. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a biennial re- 
port on continuing studies of the quality of 
water of the Colorado River Basin, pursuant 
to 70 Stat. 105, 76 Stat. 96, 76 Stat. 102; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

22. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the final conclusion of judicial proceedings 
with respect to docket No. 316-A, The Kicka- 
poo Tribe of Kansas, The Kickapoo Tribe of 
Oklahoma, et al., Plaintiffs v. The United 
States of America, Defendant, pursuant to 
60 Stat. 1055; to the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs. 

23. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report of proceedings in- 
stituted before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board during 1970, pursuant to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Internal 
Security. 

24. A letter from the Chairman, Subversive 
Activities Control Board, transmitting a re- 
port on progress made by the Board in con- 
ducting hearings under the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act, covering calendar year 
1970, pursuant to section 12(i) of the act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Internal 
Security. 

25. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port on the administration of the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act by the Food and 
Drug Administration during fiscal year 1970, 
pursuant to section 8 of Public Law 89-755; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

26. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the 25th annual re- 
port of the ope~ations of the Federal Aviation 
Administration under the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended, covering fiscal year 1970, 
pursuant to section 18 of the act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

27. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the ex- 
tent, causes and means of prevention of agri- 
cultural tractor accidents on both public 
roads and farms, pursuant to section 8 of 
Public Law 91-265; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

28. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a report on estimates of governmental and 
private expenditures for the prevention and 
control of air pollution, entitled “The Eco- 
nomics of Clean Air,” pursuant to section 
312(a) of the Clean Air Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

29. A letter from the Executive Director, 
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Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of November 30, 1970, pursuant to 
section 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

30. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report on 
the effectiveness of cigarette labeling, cur- 
rent practices and methods of cigarette ad- 
vertising and promotion, and recommenda- 
tions for legislation deemed appropriate, pur- 
suant to section 8(b) of the Public Health 
Cigarette Smoking Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

31. A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting the 
84th annual report of the Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

32, A letter from the General Counsel and 
Congressional Liaison, U.S. Information 
Agency, transmitting two drafts of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Robert F. Frank- 
lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

33. A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a report 
on the facts in each application for condi- 
tional entry of aliens into the United States 
under section 203(a)(7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1970, pursuant to section 
203(f) of the act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

34. A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to section 204 
(d) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

35. A letter from the Commission, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

36. A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases in which the author- 
ity contained in section 212(d)(3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved. pursuant 
to section 212(d) (6) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

87. A letter from the Acting Chief Com- 
missioner, U.S. Court of Claims, transmitting 
copies of the opinion and findings of fact in 
the case of Faith M. Lewis Kochendorfer, et 
al. v. The United States (Cong. Ref. No, 4-68) 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 
of the U.S. Code and House Resolution 1177, 
90th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

38. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting a report of all the judg- 
ments rendered by the court during the year 
ended September 30, 1970, pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. 7T91(c); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

39. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws, transmitting the final report of the 
commission, pursuant to section 8 of Public 
Law 89-801, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

40. A letter from the secretary-treasurer, 
Congressional Medal of Honor Society, U.S.A., 
transmitting the annual financial report of 
the Society for calendar year 1970, pursuant 
to Public Law 88-584; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

41. A letter from the chairman, board of 
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directors, Future Farmers of America, trans- 
mitting the audit report of the organization 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970, pur- 
suant to sections 2 and 3 of Public Law 88- 
504; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

42. A letter from the national adjutant, 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
transmitting the proceedings of the orga- 
nizat‘on’s 1970 national convention, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 88-105, together with its 
annual report and a report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ended September 
30, 1970, pursuant to section 15 of Public 
Law 85-530 (H. Doc. 92-23); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

43. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report on scientific 
and professional positions established in the 
Library of Congress, covering calendar year 
1970, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 3104(c); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

44. A letter from the Director of Personnel, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, transmitting 
& report of scientific and professional posi- 
tions established in the Department of Com- 
merce, covering calendar year 1970, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3104(c); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

45. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General for Administration, transmitting a 
report on positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 in the Department of Justice dur- 
ing calendar year 1970, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
5114(a); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

46. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
of positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
during 1970, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114(a); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

47. A letter from the Director, U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, transmit- 
ting a report on scientific and professional 
positions authorized for establishment in the 
Agency during calendar year 1970, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3104(c); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

48. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the statement of 
liabilities and other financial commitments 
of the U.S. Government as of June 30, 1970, 
pursuant to 80 Stat. 1590; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

49. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of the 
Foreign Trade Zones Board for fiscal year 
1970, together with the reports for the same 
period of Foreign-Trade Zones 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
and 9, pursuant to section 16 of the Foreign 
Trade Zones Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

50. A letter from the Chairman, Renegotia- 
tion Board, transmitting the 15th annual re- 
port of the Board, pursuant to section 114 of 
Public Law 870, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

51. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the 1969 
annual report on the status, progress, and 
problems in Federal agency accounting sys- 
tems (H. Doc. 92-32); to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

52. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of financial statements of the 
Veterans Canteen Service for fiscal year 1970, 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

53. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the opportunity for improving results of 
tire-rebuilding programs in Europe, Depart- 
ment of Defense; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 
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54. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that objectives of the feed grain program are 
not attained because of the inclusion of non- 
agricultural land, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

55. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, fiscal year 1970, Department of 
Agriculture (H. Doc, 92-33); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed. 

56. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, fiscal year 1970, Department of 
Agriculture (H. Doc, 92-34); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed. 

57. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that an airport safety inspection program is 
needed to improve flight safety of civil air- 
craft, Federal Aviation Administration, De- 
partment of Transportation; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

58. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the financial 
statements of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
fiscal year 1970, Department of Justice (H. 
Doc. 92-35); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

59, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the opportunity to reduce costs and im- 
prove aircraft through prompt processing of 
engineering change proposals, Department of 
Defense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

60. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on tighter control needed on occupancy of 
Federally subsidized housing, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

61. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the opportunity to reduce medicare costs 
br consolidating claims-processing activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Railroad Retirement Board; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

62. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that Farmers Home Administration (De- 
partment of Agriculture) procedures and 
policies on the use of independent auditors 
should be strengthened; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin): 

H.R. 1. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide increases in benefits, improve 
computation methods, and raise the earn- 
ings base under the OASDI program, to make 
improvements in the medicare, medicaid, and 
maternal and child health programs with 
emphasis on improvements in their operat- 
ing effectiveness, to authorize a family as- 
sistance plan providing basic benefits to low- 
income families with children with incen- 
tives for employment and training to im- 
prove the capacity for employment of mem- 
bers of such families, to achieve more uni- 
form treatment of recipients under the Fed- 
eral-State public assistance programs and 
otherwise improve such programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 2. A bill to establish a Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 3. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that benefits 
(when based upon the attainment of retire- 
ment age) will be payable to both men and 
women at age 60, subject to the existing ac- 
tuarial reduction, and that women with 30 
years’ coverage may retire at age 62 with full 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 4. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to make disability insur- 
ance benefits and the disability freeze more 
readily available to coal miners and other 
{individuals suffering from pneumoconiosis, 
and to amend titles II and XVIII of such act 
to make health insurance benefits available 
without regard to age to ail individuals re- 
ceiving cash benefits based on disability; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

ELR. 5. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage higher edu- 
cation, and particularly the private funding 
thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 6. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home- 
stead National Recreation Area; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 7. A bill to amend the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936, as amended, to provide 
an additional source of financing for the 
rural telephone program, and for other pur- 
poses: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 8. A bill to promote the advancement 
of science and the education of scientists 
through a national program of institutional 
grants to the colleges and universities of the 
United States: to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 9. A bill to amend the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
with respect to the terms of office of officers 
of local labor organizations; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. LEGGETT (for himself, Mr. 
Hocan. and Mr. HUNGATE) : 

H.R. 10. A bill to promote fair competition 
among prime contractors and subcontractors 
and to prevent bid peddling on public works 
contracts by requiring persons submitting 
bids on those contracts to specify certain 
subcontractors who will assist in carrying 
them out; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 11. A bill to make the Federal Reserve 
System responsive to the best interests of the 
people of the United States, to improve the 
coordination of monetary, fiscal, and eco- 
nomic policy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide increased fines for 
violation of the motor carrier safety regula- 
tions, to extend the application of civil pen- 
alties to all violations of the motor carrier 
safety regulations, to permit suspension or 
revocation of operating rights for violation of 
safety regulations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 13. A bill to amend section 236 of the 
National Housing Act and section 101 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
to reduce from 25 to 20 per centum of the 
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tenant’s income the maximum rent which 
may be charged for a dwelling unit in a sec- 
tion 236 project or a dwelling unit qualifying 
for assistance under the rent supplement pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 14. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 15. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Fed- 
eral Government effective protection and rep- 
resentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.16. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 17. A bill to assure an opportunity for 
employment to every American seeking work; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18. A bill to extend for an additional 
year the existing program for payment of 
black lung benefits; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. KerrH, and Mr, ANDERSON of 
California) : 

H.R. 19. A bill to provide for a coordinated 
national boating safety program; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself, Mr. BYRNES 
of Wisconsin, Mr. LANDRUM, Mr. 
Dorn, and Mr. FLYNT): 

H.R. 20. A bill to amend the tariff and trade 
laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 21. A bill to amend titie 5, United 
States Code, to facilitate the operation of 
the Federal employees group: life and health 
insurance prcgrams by the exemption of such 
programs from certain taxes by States and 
political subdivisions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. REID of 
New York, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. BOLL- 
ING, Mr. CELLER, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Dutsk1, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. O'HARA, Mr, 
PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. THOMPSON of New 
Jersey, Mr. Upatt, and Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN) : 

H.R, 22. A bill to create a national system 
of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. REID of 
New York, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HECHLER Of West Virginia, Mr. How- 
ARD, Mr. KocH, Mr. Meens, Mr. 
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Mrxva, Mr. Ryan, Mr. STOKES, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, and Mr. REUSS) : 

H.R. 23. A bill to create a national system 
of health security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 24. A bill to alleviate multiple state 
or local income taxation of an individual 
and to reduce income tax imposed by states 
or subdivisions on nonresidents of such 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
BYRNES of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 25. A bill to simplify the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by repealing provisions 
which are obsolete or are unimportant and 
rarely used; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 26. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, (7 U.S.C. 135-135k) , to prohibit the 
importation of certain agricultural commod- 
ities to which economic poisons have been 
applied, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 27. A bill to enable the mothers and 
widows of deceased members of the Armed 
Forces now interred in cemeteries outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
to make a pilgrimage to such cemeteries; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 28. A bill to provide for amortization 
of railroad grading and tunnel bores, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 29. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN (for himself, Mrs, 
Dwyer, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio, Mr. VANDER Jaat, Mr. Wip- 
NALL, Mr. FAsScELL, Mr. Reuss, Mr, 
LENNON, Mr. Quiz, Mr. Rostson, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. Griarmo, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mrs. Rem of Illinois, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
Rees, and Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 30. A bill to improve the financial 
management of Federal assistance programs, 
to facilitate the consolidation of such pro- 
grams, to strengthen further congressional 
review of Federal grants-in-aid, to provide 
a catalog of Federal assistance programs, and 
to extend and amend the law relating to in- 
tergovernmental cooperation; to the Com- 
mittee on Governinent Operations. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN (for himself, Mr, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. Kyros, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. MIL- 
LER of Ohio, Mr, STEIGER of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Mann, and Mr. Cérpova) : 

H.R. 31. A bill to improve the financial 
management of Federal assistance programs, 
to facilitate the consolidation of such pro- 
grams, to strengthen further congressional 
review of Federal grants-in-aid, to provide a 
catalog of Federal assistance programs, and 
to extend and amend the law relating to 
intergovernmental cooperation; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 32. A bill to amend and extend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and other Acts 
dealing with higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
Rew of New York, Mr, PERKINS, and 
Mr, QUIE): 

H.R. 33. A bill to establish a National In- 
stitute of Education, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself and Mr. 
Davis of Georgia) : 

H.R. 34. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, ed- 
ucational, and assistance programs to pre- 
pare the country for conversion from de- 
fense to civilian, socially oriented research 
and development activities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 35. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Librarian of Congress to establish and 
maintain a library of television and radio 
news programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 36. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdic- 
tion and functions; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 37. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to provide hospital 
and medical care to certain dependents and 
survivors of veterans; to improve recruit- 
ment and retention of career personnel in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 38. A bill to impose an additional 
duty on the importation of articles of any 
foreign country if such country nationalizes 
or otherwise seizes property owned by cit- 
izens of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R, 39. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to increase OASDI benefits by 15 
percent (with a $100 minimum) and raise 
the earnings base, with subsequent adjust- 
ments as the cost of living rises, to provide 
various improvements in benefit computa- 
tions, to provide full benefits for men at 
age 60 and women at age 55, to increase 
widows’ and widowers’ benefits, to pay wife's 
benefits without regard to age in disability 
cases, and to liberalize eligibility for dis- 
ability benefits; to make disabled benefi- 
ciaries eligible for medicare without regard 
to age, to finance the medical insurance pro- 
gram entirely from general revenues, and to 
cover prescription drugs; to require the fur- 
nishing of drugs on a generic basis under the 
medicare and public assistance programs; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 40. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to carry on programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 for 5 addi- 
tional years; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 41. A bill to extend for five additional 
years the authorization for programs under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and related programs; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 42. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to extend 
black lung benefits of orphans whose fathers 
die of pneumoconiosis; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 43. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 with re- 
spect to the amounts of black lung benefits 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 44. A bill to increase educational op- 
portunities throughout the Nation by pro- 
viding grants for the construction of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and supplemental 
educational centers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK (for himself, Mr. 
AppaBBO, Mr, ANDREWS of North 
Dakota, Mr. ANNUNzZIO, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr, Burton, Mr. BYRNES 
of Wisconsin, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. 
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Cray, Mr. Co.irns of Texas, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. DENT, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. Escu, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Fisn, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. FULTON 
of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 45. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chapter 
404 to establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. Mc- 
Dave, Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MANN, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. PODELL, Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois, Mr. QUIE, Mr. REES, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, and Mr. SMITH of 
New York): 

H.R. 46. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chapter 
404 to establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIESTER (for himself, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr, SYMING- 
TON, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
TIERNAN, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. WIG- 
GINS, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. WYATT, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
Braccr, and Mr. SANDMAN): 

H.R. 47. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chapter 
404 to establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 48. A bill to provide a program of na- 
tional health insurance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Reuss, Mr. WALpre, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr. McCLosKEY, Mr. CONTE, 
and Mr. NEDZI) : 

H.R. 49. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide for 
class actions in the U.S. district courts against 
persons responsible for creating certain en- 
vironmental hazards; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 50. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 51. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local government 
Officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide 
for the sharing with State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 52. A bill to amend section 236(1) 
of the National Housing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 53. A bill to amend section 236 of the 
National Housing Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 54. A bill to authorize increases in 
FHA mortgage ceilings under subsidized 
multifamily housing programs to meet con- 
struction costs; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 55. A bill to permit a State to elect 
to use funds from highway trust fund for 
purposes of urban mass transportation; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. KARTH, Mr. McCtos- 
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KEY, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nepzt, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. Rocers of Florida, 
Mr. Sartor, Mr. CONTE, and Mr. 
VANIK): 

H.R. 56. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, to provide for 
a national environmental data system; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 57. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to established a national system of 
minimum retirement payments for all aged, 
blind, and disabled individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 58. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to protect the public from un- 
sanitary milk and milk products shipped 
in interstate commerce, without unduly 
burdening such commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 59. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 and title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide a full exemption 
(through credit or refund) from the em- 
ployees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the self-employment tax, in the case 
of individuals who have attained age 65; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 60. A bill to provide for the coopera- 
tion between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the future 
regulation of surface mining operations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 61. A bill to create a catalog of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 62. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that no reduc- 
tion shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 63. A bill relating to the policy with 
respect to the application of certain provi- 
sions of Federal law; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 64. A bill to repeal the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 65. A bill to prohibit the involuntary 
busing of schoolchildren and to adopt free- 
dom of choice as a national policy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 66. A bill proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to freedom of choice for chil- 
dren attending elementary and secondary 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 67. A bill to protect the privacy of 
the American home from the invasion by 
mail of sexually provocative material, to pro- 
hibit the use of the U.S. mails to dissemi- 
nate material harmful to minors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 68. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax-exempt status of, and the deductibility 
of contributions to certain schools; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 69. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private 
funding thereof, by authorizing a deduc- 
tion from gross income of reasonable 
amounts contributed to a qualified higher 
education fund established by the taxpayer 
for the purpose of funding the higher edu- 
cation of his dependents; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 70. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 to 
$1,200 the personal income tax exemptions of 
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a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 71. A bill to provide for meeting the 
manpower needs of the Armed Forces of the 
United States through a completely volun- 
tary system of enlistments, and to further 
improve, upgrade, and strengthen such 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 72. A bill to prohibit the use of 
draftees in undeclared wars without their 
consent; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 73. A bill to provide for the orderly 
expansion of trade in manufactured prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 74. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 75. A bill to restore an appropriate 
separation of powers within the Federal 
Government in the area of equal employ- 
ment opportunities and to preclude en- 
croachment upon the legislative powers and 
functions of the Congress in this area; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 76. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to promote civil re- 
sponsibilities, insure domestic tranquility, 
and foster the general welfare by making 
unlawful certain acts which foment domestic 
disorder, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 77. A bill to amend title 18 and title 
28 of the United States Code with respect to 
the trial and review of criminal actions in- 
volving obscenity, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 78. A bill to protect the safety and 
welfare of American workers by providing 
for a uniform system of identification for all 
receptacles containing compressed gas; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 79. A bill to guarantee that every em- 
ployee of the Federal Government shall have 
the right to refrain from union activity; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 80. A bill to provide for improved em- 
ployee-management relations in the Federal 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 81. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron ore, iron and steel mill products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 82. A bill to provide direct aid to the 
States and territories for educational pur- 
poses only for the benefit of the taxpayers 
and local governments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 83. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit for tuition expenses of the taxpayer 
or his spouse or a dependent at an institution 
of higher education, and an additional credit 
for gifts or contributions made to any insti- 
tution of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 84. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $650 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 85. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather foot- 
wear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 
H.R. 86. A bill to amend the Communica- 
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tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 87. A bill proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States with 
respect to freedom of choice for children 
attending elementary and secondary schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 88. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a woman 
otherwise qualified may become entitled to 
receive widow’s insurance benefits, specially 
reduced, at age 35 (while retaining her right 
to receive regular widow’s insurance benefits 
upon attaining the age presently required 
therefor); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

E.R. 89. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide successive annual 
increases in all benefits payable to indi- 
viduals age 70 or over (leading to a maxi- 
mum primary benefit of $200 a month and 
maximum derivative benefits in correspond- 
ingly increased amounts), and to liberalize 
the retirement test; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.90. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 91. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to deduct 
from gross income the expenses incurred in 
pursuing courses for academic credit and de- 
grees at institutions of higher education and 
including certain travel; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 92. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to all unremarried widows 
and widowers and to all individuals who have 
attained age 35 and who have never been 
married or who have been separated or di- 
vorced for 1 year or more; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 93. A bill to provide incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing industrial and commercial establish- 
ment in areas having high proportions of 
persons with low incomes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 94. A bill to impose, under certain 
conditions, import limitations on metal ores 
or metals during labor disputes affecting do- 
mestic production of such articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEVILL (for himself, Mr. NICH- 
oLs, Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, and Mr. FLOWERS) : 

H.R. 95. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron ore, iron and steel mill products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BOLAND: 

H.R. 96. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to require that accurate 
medical records be kept with respect to each 
member of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

H.R. 97. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Connecticut River National Rec- 
reation Area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 98. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to require a packaged 
perishable food to bear a label specifying the 
date after which it is not to be sold for con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 99. A bill to amend section 7275 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added 
by the Airport and Airway Revenue Act of 
1970) to permit airline tickets, with respect 
to the transportation of persons by air which 
is subject to Federal tax, as well as the ad- 
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vertising related thereto, to show the amount 
of such tax separately from the cost of the 
transportation involved; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 100. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
PELLY, Mr. ApAmMs, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. Garmarz, 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Kee, Mr. ANDERSON of Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. Duncan, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, and Mr. LEGGETT) : 

H.R. 101. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unem- 
ployment, to authorize additional funds for 
such act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MCFALL (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. BoLtanp, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. Stack, Mrs. HANSEN of 
Washington, Mr. HULL, Mr. PRYOR of 
Arkansas, Mr. CONTE, Mr. SHRIVER, 
Mr. Tatcorr, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. MAD- 
DEN, Mr. Sisk, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MA- 
TSUNAGA, Mr. RoyBAL, Mr. ULLMAN, 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
FuLTON of Tennessee, and Mr. COR- 
MAN): 

H.R. 102. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MoLLO- 
HAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. O'Konskr, Mr. 
PRNIE, Mr. Raricx, Mr. Roprno, Mr, 
Sr GERMAIN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, and Mrs. SULLIVAN) : 

H.R. 103. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. THOMSON of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Trernan, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mr. VANDER JactT, Mr. 
WALDIE, and Mr. Moss) : 

H.R. 104, A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Diccs, Mr. Hicks of 
Washington, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. 
Kerry, Mr. Kino, Mr. LUJAN, Mr, 
McKay, Mr. MEEps, and Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 105. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BUR- 
ton, Mr. Dantes of New Jersey, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. Dent, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Epwarps, of California, and Mr. 
FOLEY) : 

H.R. 106. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
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ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. WILLIAM D., Forp, Mr. FUL- 
TON of Pennsylvania, Mr, Fuqua, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr, GONZALEZ, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. Harvey, Mr, HATHAWAY, 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia): 

E.R. 107. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avall- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOLAND (for himself and Mr. 
CONTE) : 

H.R. 108. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Springfield Armory National His- 
toric Site, Massachusetts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 109. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 to provide that the rates of compen- 
sation of the officers and members of the 
Federal fire departments of Washington Na- 
tional Airport and Dulles International Air- 
port shall be fixed in accordance with such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R.110. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in monthly bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California (for 
himself, Mr. Burton, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Gusser, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Mc- 
Croskrey, Mr. Moss, and Mr. WAL- 
DIE) : 

H.R. 111. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay Nation- 
al Wildlife Refuge; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 112. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for correction 
of inequities respecting losses of retired pay 
sustained by certain individuals who retired 
from the Armed Forces before June 1, 1958; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H.R. 113. A bill to provide certain medical 
and surgical services to officers and members 
of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia and of police forces in the District 
of Columbia retired under the Policemen 
and Firemen’'s Retirement and Disability Act 
for total disabilities; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 114. A bill to prohibit payments, under 
programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, in excess of $10,000 to any one 
producer in any one year; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 115. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, 

H.R. 116. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction up 
to $100 for political contributions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 117. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that all 
transportation furnished to members of the 
Armed Forces traveling in uniform on official 
leave, furlough, or pass shall be exempt from 
the tax on transportation of persons by air; 
to the Committee on Ways and means. 

HR. 118. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for a liberal- 
ized child-care deduction as a trade or busi- 
ness expense; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. CLANCY (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

H.R. 119. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local government 
officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide for 
the sharing with State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. COTTER, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Grarmo, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr. McKinney, and Mr. SYMING- 
TON): 

H.R, 120. A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 to 
provide hospital insurance benefits (under 
title XVII of the Social Security Act) for 
certain uninsured individuals who are not 
otherwise eligible for such benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA: 

H.R. 121. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans to asso- 
ciations of fishing vessel] owners and opera- 
tors organized to provide insurance against 
the damage or loss of fishing vessels or the 
injury or death of fishing crews, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 122. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital in south 
Texas; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 123. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to simplify, in the 
case of small hospitals and small nursing 
homes, the procedure for reimbursement of 
costs incurred by providers of services under 
the medicare program; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 124. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 125. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
& spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 126. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ELR. 127. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to require States to disregard pro- 
ceeds of insurance in determining ate rym 
for public assistance where the insured di 
in the active military or naval service; to ine 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 128. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of financial assistance for all elemen- 
tary and secondary school children in all of 
the States; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 129. A bill to amend section 620 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend, 
in whole or in part, economic and military 
assistance and certain sales to any country 
which fails to take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs produced in such coun- 
try from entering the United States unlaw- 
fully; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

HR. 130. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to prohibit the discharge 
of elemental mercury and its compounds into 
any waters of the United States which di- 
rectly affect the public health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 131. A bill to provide a comprehensive 
Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse and drug depend- 
ence; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 132. A bill to protect the public 
health and safety, to provide new means for 
the control of the depressant, stimulant, and 
hallucinogenic drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNING (for himself, Mr. 
GARMATZ, Mr, LENNON, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr, 
GoopLine, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr, Kerrnm): 

H.R. 133. A bill to authorize a program of 
exploratory fishing for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the development and utilization 
of species of fish suitable for industrial uses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself and Mr. 
CORBETT) : 

H.R. 134. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to repeal the reporting require- 
ment contained in subsection (b) of section 
1308; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
BETT, Mr. Nix, and Mr. DERWINSKI) : 

H.R. 135. A bill to provide for periodic pro 
rata distributions among the States and 
other jurisdictions of deposit of available 
amounts of unclaimed postal savings sys- 
tem deposits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 136. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that any 
judge or Justice of the United States ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior 
shall retire from regular active service upon 
attaining the age of 70 years; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 137. A bill to provide assistance to 
local educational agencies in constructing 
needed school facilities; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 138. A bill—Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FUQUA (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. 
Broynm.t of Virginia, and Mr. 
CONTE) : 

H.R. 139. A bill to implement certain pro- 
visions in the act of September 7, 1957 (71 
Stat. 619), as amended, relating to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a 
stadium in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 140. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of re- 
computation of retired pay for certain mem- 
bers and former members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 141. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
name of any of certain deceased servicemen 
unless consent to so use the name is given 
by the next of kin of the servicemen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 142. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 148. A bill to amend Public Law 91- 
514; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 144. A bill to provide that Federal 
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enues, except in time of war or grave na- 
tional emergency declared by the Congress, 
and to provide for systematic reduction of 
the public debt; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEELE (for himself and Mr. 
McKINNEY): 

H.R. 145. A bill to preserve and promote 
the resources of the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 146. A bill to mame a certain ship 
channel the “Fallon Channel”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 147. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 148. A bill to provide that veterans 
be provided employment opportunities after 
discharge at certain minimum salary rates; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 149. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 150. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that a State’s medical 
assistance program under title XIX of such 
act may include benefits in the form of in- 
stitutional services in intermediate care fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 151. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to liberalize the condi- 
tions governing eligibility of blind persons to 
receive disability insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. LENNON, Mr. DOWNING, 
Mr. Gooptrnc, Mr. McCLOsSKEY, Mr. 
MurpHy of New York, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. ANDERSON of Cal- 
ifornia, and Mr, KEITH) : 

H.R. 152. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States”, approved October 14, 1966, to require 
that the method of straight baselines shall 
be employed for the purpose of determining 
the boundaries of such fishery zone, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr, 
DINGELL, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr, 
DOWNING, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. Hanna, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Bracer, and Mr. KEITH) : 

H.R. 153. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make loans to associa- 
tions of fishing vessel owners and operators 
organized to provide insurance against the 
damage or loss of fishing vessels or the injury 
or death of fishing crews, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
Pretty, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. LENNON, Mr. 
Downinc, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. STUBBLE- 
FIELD, Mr. MurPHY of New York, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr, ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. Hanna, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Br- 
AGGI, Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Kerrs): 

H.R. 154. A bill to amend the Fishermen’s 
Protective Act of 1967 to require the return 
of certain vessels of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 
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By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr, CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, and Mr. 


KerrH): 

H.R. 155. A bill to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 156. A bill to provide for the more 
efficient development and improved man- 
agement of national forest commercial tim- 
berlands, to establish a high-timber-yield 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 157. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 in order to establish Federal policy con- 
cerning the selection of firms and individuals 
to perform architectural, engineering, and 
related services for the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 

H.R. 158. A bill to repeal chapter 44 of title 
18, United States Code (relating to firearms), 
to reenact the Federal Firearms Act, and to 
restore chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 as in effect before its amend- 
ment by the Gun Control Act of 1968; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 159. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by adding a new title, which 
restores to local school boards their constitu- 
tional power to administer the public schools 
committed to their charge, confers on 
parents the right to choose the public schools 
their children attend, secures to children the 
right to attend the public schools chosen by 
their parents, and makes effective the right 
of public school administrators and teachers 
to serve in the schools in which they contract 
to serve; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 160. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a program to en- 
able individuals to enter into, and engage in, 
the production and marketing of farm-raised 
fish through the extension of credit, tech- 
nical assistance, marketing assistance and 
research, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 161. A bill to revise the quota-control 
system on the importation of certain meat 
and meat products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 162. A bill to regulate imports of milk 
and dairy products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 163. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide an additional 
income tax exemption with respect to certain 
children; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 164. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage higher edu- 
cation, and particularly the private funding 
thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. BrycHam, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mr. Bow, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. BURTON, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Carey of New 
York, Mr, DANTEts of New Jersey, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr. Dent, Mr. DONOHUE, 
Mr. Dow, Mr, FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Grover, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. KOCH) : 

E.R. 165. A bill to amend the Immigration 
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and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. 
MADDEN, Mr. Macponatp of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr, MIN- 
IsH, Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. Nix, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
PATTEN, Mr. PIKE, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
PucINsKI, Mr. REID of New York, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. 
Wo.rr, Mr. WyYDLER and Mr. 
YATRON) : 

H.R. 166. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mrs, 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. Mc- 
DADE, Mr. SANDMAN, and Mr. J. WIL- 
LIAM STANTON) : 

H.R. 167. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 168. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit, and to provide more 
effective control with respect to, the use of 
Government production equipment by pri- 
vate contractors under contracts entered into 
by the Department of Defense and certain 
other Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

H.R. 169. A bill to amend the Wagner- 
O'Day Act to extend the provisions thereof 
to severely handicapped individuals who are 
not blind, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 170. A bill to establish a permanent 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

H.R. 171. A bill to establish a Federal 
commission to formulate and revise from 
time to time recommended goals requiring 
attention by the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 172. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the regulation of 
mailing list dealers, and for other p 5 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

HR. 173. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
shall be bound by decisions of certain Fed- 
eral courts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 174. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
use of tax-free alcohol by pathological lab- 
oratories; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 175. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, 
of medical expenses incurrd for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 176. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the 3- 
percent and 1-percent floors on deductible 
medical expenses in the case of individuals 
who have attained age 65 and are not covered 
for hospital insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HALL (for himself, Mr. COLLIER, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. Derwin- 
SKI, Mr. ANDREWS Of North Dakota, 
Mr. Camp, Mr, HULL, Mr. Carter, Mr, 
Escu, Mr. Dorn, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. Kine, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Gupser, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
McCtiory, and Mr, KUYKENDALL) : 

H.R. 177. A bill to assure to all Americans 
adequate protection against the costs of 
health care, through Federal-State programs 
covering all costs incurred by those who are 
unable to provide such protection for them- 
selves and a Federal program covering cata- 
strophic costs incurred by those who are 
normally able to provide such protection; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL (for himself, Mr, WYLIE, 
Mr. IcHorp, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. POAGE, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. RUTH, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. Wiuu1aMs, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. O’KonskK1, 
Mrs. Rer of Illinois, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. SHRIV- 
ER, Mr. Sxusrrz, Mr. Tatcorr, Mr. 
Teacve of California, and Mr, Bos 
WILSON) : 

H.R, 178. A bill to assure to all Americans 
adequate protection against the costs of 
health care, through Federal-State programs 
covering all costs incurred by those who are 
unable to provide such protection for them- 
selves and a Federal program covering cata- 
strophic costs incurred by those who are 
normally able to provide such protection; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLIS: 

H.R. 179. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 180. A bill to retain November 11 as 
Veterans Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ci 


ary. 
H.R. 181. A bill to amend chapter 15 of title 


$8, United States Code, to provide for the 
payment of pensions of $125 per month to 
World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 and 
$3,600 annual income limitation; to provide 
that retirement income such as social secu- 
rity shall not be counted as income; to pro- 
vide that such pension shall be increased by 
10 percent where the veteran served overseas 
during World War I; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 182. A bill to amend chapter 15 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide for the 
payment of pensions of $125 per month to 
World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 and 
$3,600 annual income limitation; to provide 
that retirement income such as social secu- 
rity shall not be counted as income; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. RANDALL, Mr, THOMSON of 
Wisconsin, and Mr, ROYBAL) : 

H.R. 183, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to terminate certain 
tax preferences for builders and dealers in 
low- and moderate-income housing; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 184. A bill to provide comprehensive 
preschool education programs in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 185. A bill to provide Federal financial 
assistance to opportunities industrializa- 
tion centers; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 186. A bill to promote the adyance- 
ment of biological research in aging through 
a comprehensive and intensive 5-year pro- 
gram for the systematic study of the basic 
origins of the aging process in human beings; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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H.R. 187. A bill to amend the act of July 
16, 1914, to limit the number of chauffeur- 
driven passenger motor vehicles provided of- 
ficers of the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 188. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of a National Institute of Gerontology; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 189. A bill to amend section 601 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to require the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions providing for the mandatory installa- 
tion of transponder equipment aboard all 
aircraft; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 190, A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
under which air carriers will be required to 
reserve a section of each passenger-carrying 
aircraft for passengers who desire to smoke; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign, 
Commerce. 

H.R. 191. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 192. A bill to provide for the mailing 
of letters and parcels at no cost to the sender 
to members of the U.S. Armed Forces in 
combat areas overseas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 193. A bill to abolish the death pen- 
alty under all laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 194. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide Secret Service 
protection to any person within the United 
States who is the subject of national con- 
troversy of sufficient intensity to pose a dan- 
ger to such person’s life; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 195. A bill to provide a penalty for 
unlawful assault upon policemen, firemen, 
and other law enforcement personnel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 196. A bill to transfer certain func- 
tions to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 197. A bill to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at 1481 West 10th 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., as the “Kennedy 
Memorial Hospital”; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 198. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 199. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a por- 
tion of an individual’s wages, salary, or other 
income shall be exempt from levy to enforce 
the payment of Federal taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 200. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 201, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax deduction for expenses of trash and gar- 
bage collection; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 202. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Allen Camp unit, Pit River 
division, Central Valley project, California, 
and for other purposes: to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 203. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 te limit the number of 
personal exemptions allowable for children of 
a taxpayer who are born after 1973; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 204. A bill to provide that poultry 
and meat products prepared from diseased 
animals shall be deemed adulterated; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 205. A bill to amend the act to es- 
tablish Federal agricultural services to 
Guam; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 206. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to provide shoreside facilities for 
the education and convenience of visitors to 
the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial at Pearl Har- 
bor; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 207. A bill to prohibit federally in- 
sured financial institutions from engaging in 
certain promotional practices; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 208, A bill to establish a Department 
of Peace, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 209. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to issue regulations provid- 
ing for a program for the disinsection of air- 
craft arriving in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 210. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to authorize reduced rate 
transportation for certain additional per- 
sons on & space-available basis; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 211. A bill to provide a program of 
national health insurance, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 212. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a def- 
inition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 213. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 214. A bill to provide for the con- 
sideration and disposition of certain appli- 
cations for adjustment of status filed with 
the Attorney General under section 245 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act before 
December 1, 1965; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 215. A bill to amend section 212(b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
exempt from the literacy requirement of 
section 212(a) (25) certain additional rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens and permanent resident 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 216. A bill to provide for a training 
program for organized crime prosecutors, an 
annual conference of Federal, State, and 
local officials in the field of organized crime, 
an annual report by the Attorney General 
on organized crime, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 217. A bill to establish an Academy 
of Criminal Justice and to provide for the 
establishment of such other Academies of 
Criminal Justice as the Congress may here- 
after authorize; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 218. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of seven regional law enforcement 
academies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 219. A bill to permit immediate re- 
tirement of certain Federal employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 220. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act, to provide for the mailing of 
absentee voting matter free of postage; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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H.R. 221. A bill to amend the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951 to prevent loss of 
annual leave by employees in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 222. A bill to modify the decrease in 
Federal group life insurance at age 65 or 
after retirement; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 223. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the immediate 
retirement of Federal civilian personnel on 
oceangoing vessels upon separation from the 
service after attaining 50 years of age and 
completing 20 years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 224. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the basic workweek 
of firefighting personnel of executive agen- 
cies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 225. A bill to repeal section 5532 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to re- 
ductions in the retired or retirement pay 
of retired officers of Regular components of 
the uniformed services who are employed in 
civilian offices or positions in the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 226. A bill to provide increases in 
annuities paid under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, matching wage and salary in- 
creases paid to employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 227. A bill to include firefighters 
within the provisions of section 8336(c) of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
retirement of Government. employees en- 
gaged in certain hazardous occupations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 228. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
US. Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R, 229. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to the concurrent 
payment of foreign post pay differentials and 
nonforeign post cost-of-living allowances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 230. A bill to provide certain retire- 
ment benefits under title 5, United States 
Code, for air traffic controllers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 231. A bill to amend section 8332, 
title 5, United States Code, to provide for 
the inclusion in the computation of ac- 
credited services of certain periods of serv- 
ice rendered States or instrumentalities of 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 232. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit certain active 
duty for training to be counted as active 
duty for purposes of entitlement to educa- 
tional benefits under chapter 34 of such title; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 233. A bill to permit officers and em- 
Ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr, KASTENMEIER, and 
Mr. Mrxva): 

H.R. 234. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment of 
emergency detention camps and to provide 
that no citizen of the United States shall be 
committed for detention or imprisonment in 
any facility of the U.S. Government except in 
conformity with the provisions of title 18; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 235. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority in order to conquer can- 
cer at the earliest possible date; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 236. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirment pay of 
members of the uniformed services of equal 
rank and years of service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York 

H.R. 237. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit contracting 
for the construction of vessels for U.S. Navy 
at places outside of the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 238. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to require the presenta- 
tion of full military honors at the burial 
of veterans; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 239. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1957 to provide 
for more equitable deferment procedures, to 
provide for a random system for selecting 
individuals for induction into the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 240. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to prohibit the 
use of Armed Forces members and equipment 
in the making of certain motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 241. A bill authorizing the admission 
of two citizens and subjects of the Republic 
of Korea to the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and the Air Force 
Academy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 242. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit contracting 
for the construction of vessels for U.S. Navy 
at places outside of the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 243. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements under 
open-end credit plans be mailed in time to 
permit payment prior to the imposition of 
finance charges; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 244. A bill to amend title XII of the 
National Housing Act to provide, under the 
urban property protection and reinsurance 
program, for direct Federal insurance 
against losses to habitational property for 
which insurance is not otherwise available 
or is available only at excessively surcharged 
rates, to make crime insurance mandatory 
undr such program, to provide assistance to 
homeowners to aid in reducing the causes of 
excessive surcharges, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 245. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to make crime protection insurance 
available to small business concerns; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 246. A bill to improve and increase 
postsecondary educational opportunities 
throughout the Nation by providing assist- 
ance to the States for the development and 
construction of comprehensive community 
colleges; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 247. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 248. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, to further strengthen scien- 
tific accomplishment in our Nation; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 249. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 so as to provide for 
reductions in aid to countries in which 
property of the United States is damaged 
or destroyed by mob action; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 250. A bill to amend section 620 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend, 
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in whole or in part, economic and military 
assistance and certain sales to any country 
which fails to take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs produced or processed, 
in whole or in part, in such country from 
entering the United States unlawfully, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 

himself and Mr. MAILLIARD) : 

H.R. 251. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the assign- 
ment of surplus real property to executive 
agencies for disposal, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 252. A bill requiring that each Mem- 
ber of Congress be notified of the intended 
disposition of federally owned real property 
in the district he represents; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 253. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of New York, N.Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 254. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs in order to secure within 
the Federal Government effective representa- 
tion of the interests of consumers; to co- 
ordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Departments of 
Commerce; Labor; and Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and other agencies; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 255. A bill to provide for the disclo- 
sure of certain information relating to certain 
public opinion polls; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H.R. 256. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 257. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission over streams and 
other bodies of water the navigable portions 
of which lie within a single State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 258. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend programs 
and policies intended to insure, through 
maximum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low-cost energy be 
met, and to reconcile environmental quality 
requirements with future energy needs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 259, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed thirty years of 
railroad service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 260. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 261. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to set standards to guar- 
antee comprehensive warranty protection to 
the purchasers of merchandise shipped in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 262. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend protection 
against fraudulent or deceptive practices, 
condemned by that Act to consumers 
through civil actions, and to provide for 
class actions for acts in defraud of con- 
sumers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 263. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide candidates for 
congressional offices with certain opportuni- 
ties to purchase broadcast time from tele- 
vision broadcasting stations; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HLR. 264. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to include the design of motor vehicles with- 
in such Act, to authorize increased govern- 
mental inspection, to authorize certain test- 
ing facilities, and to require Federal licensing 
for certain purposes of automobile dealers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 265. A bill to establish a grant-in-aid 
program to encourage the licensing by the 
States of motor vehicle mechanics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 266. A bill to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to provide for Federal reg- 
ulation of the travel agency industry; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 267. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 268. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for elderly people on a 
space-available basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 269. A bill to establish a registration 
system with respect to donors of blood, and 
to provide funds for research to detect serum 
hepatitis prior to transfusion and transmis- 
sion of the disease; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 270. A bill to strengthen and clarify 
the law prohibiting the introduction, or 
manufacture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 271. A bill to establish the Vincent 
Thomas Lombardi National Cancer Authority 
in order to conquer cancer at the earliest 
possible date; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 272. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to provide for 
the control of the amount of Methadone that 
may be prescribed for administration to any 
individual in any 48-hour period: to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 273. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Metropolitan Drug Addiction 
Commission to coordinate and make more 
effective in the New York metropolitan area 
the various Federal, State, and total programs 
for the control, treatment, and prevention 
of drug addiction; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 274. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to exchange finger- 
print information with registered national 
security exchanges and related agencies; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 275. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 276. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 277. A bill relating to the appointment 
and promotion of deputy U.S. marshals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 278. A bill to incorporate College Bene- 
fit System of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 279. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

E.R. 280. A bill to incorporate the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 281. A bill to provide for the redistri- 
bution of unused quota numbers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 282. A bill to prohibit assaults on State 
law enforcement officers, firemen, and ju- 
dicial officers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 283. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Marihuana; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 284. A bill to amend title III of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 to 
permit anyone who believes a person to be a 
narcotic addict to file a petition to have such 
person admitted to a Public Health Service 
hospital for treatment of his addiction; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. BINGHAM, and Mr. 
Casey of Texas): 

H.R. 285. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by requiring the designation of cer- 
tain water and submerged lands areas where 
the depositing of certain waste materials will 
be permitted, to authorize the establishment 
of standards with respect to such deposits, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 286. A bill to provide for advance no- 
tice to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
certain State agencies before the beginning 
of any Federal program involving the use of 
pesticides or other chemicals designed for 
mass biological controls, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 287. A bill to further the effectiveness 
of shipment of goods and supplies in foreign 
commerce by promoting the welfare of U.S. 
merchant seamen through cooperation with 
the United Seamen’s Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 288. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States”, approved October 14, 1966, to re- 
quire that the method of straight baselines 
shall be employed for the purpose of deter- 
mining the boundaries of such fishery zone, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 289. A bill to amend the Fishermen's 
Protective Act of 1967 to require the return 
of certain vessels of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 290. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for class actions in the U.S. district courts 
against persons responsible for creating cer- 
tain environmental hazards; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 291. A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a State 
or the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 292. A bill to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 293. A bill to provide for the licensing 
of personnel on certain vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

HR. 294. A bill to protect the civilian em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government in the enjoyment of their con- 
stitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 295. A bill to prohibit the furnishing 
of mailing lists and other lists of names or 
addresses by Government agencies to the 
public in connection with the use of the 
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U.S. mails, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 296. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing Federal participation in the cost of pro- 
tecting certain shore areas in order to au- 
thorize increased Federal participation in 
the cost of projects providing hurricane pro- 
tection; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 297. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Army to remove Shooters’ Island from 
lower Newark Bay to improve navigation; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 298. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit certain active 
duty for training to be counted as active 
duty for purposes of entitlement to educa- 
tional benefits under chapter 34 of such title; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 299. A bill to provide that veterans 
be provided employment opportunities after 
discharge at certain minimum salary rates; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 300. A bill to create a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that a disability of a veteran of 
any war or certain other military service is 
service-connected under certain circum- 
stances; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 301. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of certain expenses 
incurred by the taxpayer for the education of 
a dependent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 302. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to extend and improve 
the Federal-State program of child welfare 
services; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 303. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 304. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of children against physical injury 
caused or threatened by those who are re- 
sponsible for their care; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 305. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
earlier determination of an individual's eligi- 
bility for posthospital extended care services, 
and to prevent the retroactive denial of such 
eligibility after the individual has received 
such services for a specified period; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

E.R, 306. A bill to provide for a national 
educational campaign to combat the lack of 
consciousness of the public as to the danger 
of improper uses of motor vehicles on the 
highways, and to impose an additional tax of 
one-tenth of a cent per gallon on gasoline 
and other motor fuels to pay for the costs of 
such campaign; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 307. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for certain expenses of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 308. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 309. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat a portion of 
tuition paid to certain educational institu- 
tions as a charitable contribution; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 310. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for donations of blood to 
nonprofit blood banks and other nonprofit 
organizations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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H.R. 311. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their 
combined earnings record where that meth- 
od of computation produces a higher com- 
bined benefit; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 312. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 318. A bill to extend to all un- 
married individuals the full tax benefits of 
income splitting now enjoyed by married 
individuals filing joint returns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.314. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by imposing a tax 
on the transfer of explosives to persons who 
may lawfully possess them and to prohibit 
possession of explosives by certain persons; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R.315. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 316. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron and steel mill products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R.317. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to secure to physically 
handicapped workers employed in sheltered 
workshops the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R.318. A bill to extend unemployment 
insurance coverage to employers of agricul- 
tural workers on the same basis as other 
workers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 319. A bill to extend the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, and to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of said act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 320, A bill to provide that the mem- 
bership of local selective service boards re- 
flect the ethnic and economic nature of the 
areas served by such boards; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R, 321. A bill to require that impact- 
resistant eyeglasses be issued under the 
medical program for members of the uni- 
formed services on active duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R, 322. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equitable 
survivors’ annuity plan for the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 323. A bill to require the Department 
of Defense to determine disposal dates and 
methods for disposing of certain military 
material; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 324. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of re- 
computation of retired pay for certain mem- 
bers and former members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 325. A bill to require disclosure of 
political campaign financing in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 326, A bill to establish a senior citi- 
zens skill and talent utilization program; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 327. A bill to limit the sale or distri- 
bution of malling lists by Federal agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R, 328. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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H.R. 329. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire certain 
lands and interests therein within the San 
Bernardino National Forest, Calif; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 330. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 331. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.332. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to prohibit the 
broadcasting of any advertising of alcoholic 
beverages between certain hours; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 333. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chapter 
404 to establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 334. A bill to designate the fourth 
Friday in September of every year as Ameri- 
can Indian Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 335. A bill to designate the third Sun- 
day in October of each year, as “Foster Fam- 
ily Day”, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 336. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of na- 
tional policy with respect to the discharging 
of material into the oceans; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 337. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters of 
any military material without a certification 
by the Council on Environmental Quality ap- 
proving such discharge; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 338. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 339. A bill to establish a Juint Com- 
mittee on Environmental Quality; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 340. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 341. A bill to permit certain individ- 
uals who are forced to retire at age 60 under 
Federal law or regulation to continue to pay 
social security taxes, and receive appropriate 
benefit credit therefor, until they reach age 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 342. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 343. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for employers who employ members of the 
hard-core unemployed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 344. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 345. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 346. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American who sin- 
cerely seeks work and to make available the 
education and training needed by any person 
who is willing to help himself to qualify for 
employment consistent with his highest po- 
tential and capability, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 347. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 348. A bill to strengthen voluntary ag- 
ricultural organizations, to provide for the 
orderly marketing of agricultural products, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

H.R. 349. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 350. A bill to repeal the Credit Con- 
trol Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 351. A bill to vest in the Government 
of the United States the full, absolute, com- 
plete, and unconditional ownership of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 352. A bill to prohibit the redemption 
in gold of any obligations of the United 
States for, and to prohibit the sale of any 
gold of the United States to, any nation 
which is indebted to the United States; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 353. A bill to permit American citizens 
to hold gold in the event of the removal of 
the requirement that gold reserves be held 
against currency in circulation, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 354. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 to provide that a 
provision relating to the disclosure of confi- 
dential information shall not apply to Com- 
munist-dominated nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 355. A bill to retrocede a portion of the 
District of Columbia to the State of Mary- 
land; to the Committee on District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R. 356. A bill to require that the uniform 
of officers and members of the uniformed 
police forces in the District of Columbia shall 
bear a distinctive patch showing the flag of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 357. A bill to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 to prohibit use of Fed- 
eral funds in programs utilizing the services 
of persons who engage in certain disloyal, 
disrespectful, or antireligious conduct; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 358. A bill to provide Federal grants 
to assist elementary and secondary schools to 
carry on programs to teach moral and ethical 
principles; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor 

H.R. 359. A bill to require the suspension 
of Federal financial assistance to colleges and 
universities failing to take appropriate cor- 
rective measures forthwith when experienc- 
ing campus disorders; and to require the 
suspension of Federal financial assistance to 
teachers participating in such disorders; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 360. A bill to repeal the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 361. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945 to 
require approval by the Congress of orders. 
rules, and regulations issued by the President 
to implement certain decisions of the Secu- 
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rity Council of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 362. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus real 
and personal property to State and local 
juvenile correctional and rehabilitative agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

H.R. 363. A bill requiring that each Member 
of Congress be notified of the intended dis- 
position of federally owned real property in 
the district he represents; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 364. A bill to amend section 620 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend, 
in whole or in part, economic and military 
assistance and certain sales to any country 
which fails to take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs produced or processed, in 
whole or in part, in such country from enter- 
ing the United States unlawfully, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 365. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 366. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish a statutory 
policy governing the broadcasting of views 
on issues of public importance; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 367. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 368. A bill to prohibit the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to promote 
the fluoridation of public water supplies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 369. A bill to prohibit the import and 
export of articles to countries selling or 
furnishing material to North Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 370. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C, 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed 
a restraint of trade or commerce or a mo- 
nopoly or attempt to monopolize, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 371. A bill to amend the Office of 
Education Appropriations Act, 1971, to make 
the assistance of U.S. marshals available to 
local authorities for the maintenance of order 
where plans of segregation are carried out in 
public elementary and secondary schools; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 372. A bill to require judges of courts 
of the United States to file confidential fi- 
nancial statements with the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 373. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the power of the Su- 
preme Court to pass on the constitutionality 
of provisions of State and Federal statutes 
and of State constitutions; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK (for himself, Mr. En- 
warps of Louisiana, Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr, HÉBERT, Mr. WAGGON- 
NER, Mr. CAFFERY, and Mr. PASSMAN) : 

H.R. 374. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by adding a new title which re- 
stores to local school boards their constitu- 
tional power to administer the public schools 
committed to their charge, confers on parents 
the right to choose the public schools their 
children attend, secures to children the right 
to attend the public schools chosen by their 
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parents, and makes effective the right of 

public school administrators and teachers to 

serve in the schools in which they contract 

to serve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 375. A bill to amend sections 1505 and 
3486 of title 18 of the United States Code re- 
lating to congressional investigations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R.376. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.377. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to exempt am- 
munition from Federal regulation under the 
Gun Control Act of 1968; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 378. A bill to repeal the Gun Control 
Act of 1968; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 379. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for certain travel under a U.S. passport 
in violation of certain passport restrictions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 380. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 381. A bill to further define the juris- 
diction of U.S. courts in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 382. A bill to further define the juris- 
diction of Federal courts in certain cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 383. A bill to repeal the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 384. A bill to repeal the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 385. A bill to repeal the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 386. A bill to amend section 4(c) of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 with respect 
to the definition of the phrase “test or de- 
vice"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 387. A bill to amend and clarify sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
with respect to review of certain determina- 
tions and certifications thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 388. A bill to amend and clarify sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 389. A bill to amend sections 1331 and 
1332, title 28, chapter 85, United States Code, 
dealing in part with the jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 390, A bill to impose certain restric- 
tions upon the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 391. A bill to amend section 242 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit dep- 
rivation of rights under color of any statute, 
treaty, order, rule, or regulation implement- 
ing decisions of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 392. A bill relating to the conserva- 
tion of natural resources upon lands of the 
United States and amending certain pro- 
visions of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act and the Mineral Leasing Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 393, A bill to declare and determine 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 394. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, to require the marking of cer- 
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tain underwater structures for the protec- 
tion of the commercial fisheries of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 395. A bill to promote and foster 
the development of a modern merchant ma- 
rine by encouraging the orderly replacement 
and modernization of merchant vessels, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 396. A bill to prevent vessels built 
or rebuilt outside the United States or doc- 
umented under foreign registry from carry- 
ing cargoes restricted to vessels of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 397. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an 
independent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 398. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by inserting 
a new title X to authorize ald in develop- 
ing, constructing, and operating privately 
owned nuclear-powered merchant ships; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 399. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 400, A bill to amend chapter 83, title 
5, United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
duction In the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or Member to 
designate a new spouse as survivor if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor at 
the time of retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 401. A bill to provide increased an- 
nuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 402. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the mailing of 
mail matter by relatives to members of the 
Armed Forces overseas at no cost to such 
relatives; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 403. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the return to the 
sender of pandering advertisements mailed 
to and refused by an addressee, at a charge 
to the sender of all mail handling and admin- 
istrative costs to the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 404. A bill to abolish the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries established by section 225 of the Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 405. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to require each tax-exempt 
organization to file an annual information 
return showing each source (including gov- 
ernmental sources) of its income and other 
receipts, and to provide for a loss of tax ex- 
emption in the case of willful failure to file, 
or fraudulent statements made in connec- 
tion with such return; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 406. A bill to amend chapter 83, title 
5, United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
duction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities In 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor and 
permit a retired employee or Member to des- 
ignate a new spouse as survivor if prede- 
ceased by the person named as survivor at 
the time of retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 407. A bill to provide increased an- 
nuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 408. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a commemorative postage stamp in honor 
of the brave men who served on the U.S.S. 
Liberty and the U.S.S. Pueblo; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 409. A bill to rescind the pay in- 
creases for Members of Congress and other 
Federal officials pursuant to Presidential 
recommendation to Congress in the budget 
for the 1970 fiscal year, to abolish the quad- 
rennial Commission on Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial Salaries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 410. A bill to cause a study to be made 
on the advisability of connecting Lake Pont- 
chartrain, La., with the Gulf of Mexico; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 411. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, so as to entitle veterans 
of World War I and their widows and chil- 
dren to pension on the same basis as vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
their widows and children, respectively; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 412. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide that 
hospital and medical care shall be provided 
under such title to any veteran of any war; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 413. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to provide, in certain in- 
stances, up to 18 months of additional ed- 
ucational assistance for graduate or pro- 
fessional study; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 414. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 


pose of determining eligibility for a pension 


under that title; 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 415. A bill to provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal rev- 
enues, except in time of war or grave na- 
tional emergency declared by the Congress, 
and to provide for systematic reduction of 
the public debt; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 416. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
may become entitled to full old-age insurance 
benefits at age 62 (or to reduced benefits 
at age 60); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 417. A bill to provide that disabled 
individuals entitled to monthly cash bene- 
fits under section 223 of the Social Security 
Act, and individuals retired for disability 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
shall be eligible for health insurance benefits 
under title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
without regard to their age, and to reduce 
from $50 to $25 the annual deductible im- 
posed under the supplementary medical in- 
surance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 418. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that farmers 
may drop out an additional 2 years of low 
earnings in the computation of their benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 419. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit an individual re- 
ceiving benefits thereunder to earn outside 
income without losing any of such benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 420. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to permit payment to an 
individual for physicians’ charges under the 
supplementary medical insurance program 
prior to such individual’s own payment of the 
bill for the services involved, and to amend 


to the Committee on 
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title XIX of such act to permit payment to 
a recipient of assistance for physicians’ 
charges under the medical assistance pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 421. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record where that method of 
computation produces a higher combined 
benefit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 422. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, to add social security ben- 
efits to the annuity and pension payments 
which are exempt from levy thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 423. A bill to give farmers an addi- 
tional month in which to meet the require- 
ment of filing a declaration of estimated tax 
by filing an income tax return for the taxable 
year for which the declaration is required; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 424. A bill to provide a deduction for 
income tax purposes, in the case of a disabled 
individual, for expenses for transportation to 
and from work; and to provide an additional 
exemption for income tax purposes for a tax- 
payer or spouse who is disabled; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 425. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide that tax- 
exempt organizations which voluntarily en- 
gage in litigation for the benefit of third 
parties, or commit other prohibited acts, shall 
lose their exemption from tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 426. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to exclude from 
gross income the entire amount of the com- 
pensation of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States who are prisoners of 
war, missing in action, or in a detained status 
during the Vietnam conflict; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 427. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for tuition 
expenses incurred in providing elementary 
and secondary education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 428. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, to allow an income tax 
deduction for social security taxes paid by 
employees and by the self-employed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 429. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, to exempt wages of cer- 
tain seasonal employees from withholding; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 430. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to provide for deduction 
of certain education expenses of elementary 
and secondary school teachers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 431. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, with respect to the treat- 
ment of certain uncompensated services of 
attorneys and physicians; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 432. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to increase from $600 to 
$1,800 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R, 433. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to exempt from income 
tax retirement benefits received under a pub- 
lic retirement system; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 434. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on fresh, prepared, or preserved straw- 
berries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

E.R. 435. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
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rates of duty on fresh, prepared, or preserved 
strawberries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 436. A bill to regulate imports of milk 
and dairy products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 437. A bill to improve and implement 
programs to assure that U.S. residents have 
adequate quantities of safe drinking water 
by protecting them from chemical, biologi- 
cal, and physical contaminants in public wa- 
ter systems which may adversely affect their 
health; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 438. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 439. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to increase to 244 percent 
the multiplication factor for determining 
annuities for certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 440. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide an- 
nuities for additional personnel engaged in 
hazardous occupations; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 441. A bill to provide for certain min- 
imum payments to States from receipts de- 
rived from national forests located within 
such States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. RUTH: 

H.R. 442. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 443. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no reduc- 
tion shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is entitled 
if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 444. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to designate within the De- 
partment of the Interior an officer to estab- 
lish, coordinate, and administer programs 
authorized by this act, for the reclamation, 
acquisition, and conservation of lands and 
water adversely affected by coal-mining op- 
erations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 445. A bill to amend section 236 of 
the National Housing Act and section 101 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to authorize assistance thereunder with 
respect to certain rental and cooperative 
housing projects financed under State or 
local programs even though construction or 
rehabilitation was completed prior to ap- 
proval for such assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 446. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and coordination of programs to make 
needed housing available for the elderly; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 447. A bill to amend the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1937, to provide for grants to local 
public housing agencies to assist in financ- 
ing security arrangements designed to pre- 
vent crimes and otherwise insure the safety 
and well-being of low-rent housing tenants; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 448. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of an older worker community service 
program; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 449. A bill to assist State and local 
criminal justice systems in the rehabilita- 
tion of criminal and youth offenders, and 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
criminal recidivism by providing for the de- 
velopment of specialized curriculums, the 
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training of educational personnel, and re- 
search and demonstration projects; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 450. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 451. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions of Federal law from lotteries conducted 
by States for the support of public educa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 452. A bill to reduce the pay of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

ELR. 453. A bill to establish a commission 
to study the effects of highway safety and 
expense of changing the existing limitations 
on the weight and dimensions of motor 
vehicles using the highways of this Nation; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 454. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 455. A bill to provide for a more 
equitable distribution of the costs of high- 
way programs, and to provide additional 
revenues for the highway trust fund and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 456. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property in the District of Columbia 
owned by the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 457. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln 
Home National Historic Site in the State of 
Ilinois, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R, 458. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to permit the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to provide 
medical and hospital care to the widows and 
children of persons who died of service- 
connected disabilities and to wives and chil- 
dren of persons who have service-connected 
disabilities rated as total; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 459. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to clarify the 
duties of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with respect to the training of health 
service personnel; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 460. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend the 
length of time community nursing home 
care may be provided at the expense of the 
United States; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 461. A bill to amend section 4001 of 
title 38, United States Code, to prescribe 
qualifications for members of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 462. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit veterans to 
determine how certain drugs and medicines 
will be supplied to them; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 463. A bill to increase the availabil- 
ity of guaranteed home loan financing for 
veterans and to increase the income of the 
national service life insurance fund; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 464. A bill to provide mortgage pro- 
tection life insurance for service-connected 
disabled veterans who have received grants 
for specially adapted housing; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 465. A bill to make uniform the eli- 
gibility requirements for telephone service for 
medical officers in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H.R. 466. A bill to transfer control of Persh- 
ing Hall to the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs in order that such building may be pre- 
served as a memorial to General of the 
Armies of the United States John J. Pershing 
while being utilized in the best interests of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 467. A bill to transfer control of 
Pershing Hall to the Secretary of State; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 468. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the continuance of special health care cov- 
erage for retarded or handicapped dependents 
of certain members of the Armed Forces 
after the retirement of such members; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 469. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, so as to make certain 
widows of veterans of periods of war and 
certain children of such veterans who are 
deceased eligible for care in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 470. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to limit the authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget with re- 
spect to construction, acquisition, or altera- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals and the closing of 
such hospitals; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 471. A bill to amend section 4107(c) 
of title 38 of the United States Code, with 
respect to the minimum rate of salary pay- 
able to directors of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and who are not 
physicians; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

HR. 472. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into 
agreements with hospitals, medical schools, 
or medical installations for the central ad- 
ministration of a program of training for 
interns or residents; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 473. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, in order to provide for 
the payment of an additional amount of up 
to $100 for the acquisition of a burial plot 
for the burial of certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 474. A bill to authorize hospital and 
medical care for widows and children of cer- 
tain service-connected veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 475. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to credit physicians 
and dentists with 20 or more years of service 
in the Veterans’ Administration with certain 
service for retirement purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 476. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to provide that pen- 
sioners may be furnished necessary medical 
services in Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 477. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 38, United States Code, to make a career 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
more attractive; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 478. A bill to amend 38 United States 
Code 5001(a)(3) so as to increase to 6,000 
the number of beds in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities for the provision of nursing 
home care to eligible veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 479. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to provide for a pen- 
sion of $100 per month for unremarried 
widows of men awarded a Medal of Honor 
posthumously; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 480. A bill to amend section 3101 of 
title 38, United States Code, to prevent con- 
sideration of proceeds of, or transfer of pro- 
ceeds of, U.S. Government life insurance, and 
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national service life insurance for Federal 
estate tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 481. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, of the legislative jurisdiction over 
lands belonging to the United States which 
are under his supervision and control; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 482. A bill to increase the maximum 
amount of the grant payable for specially 
adapted housing for disabled veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR. 483. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize an 
extension of the 6-month limitation on the 
furnishing of nursing home care in the case 
of veterans who pay a part of the cost of such 
care; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 484. A bill to consolidate the adminis- 
tration of grants and loans for basic public 
water and sewer facilities and waste treat- 
ment works; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

H.R. 485. A bill to amend the code enforce- 
ment grant provisions of title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 486. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Oregon Trail National His- 
toric Site in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 487. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in a feasibility in- 
vestigation relative to the Upper John Day 
project, on the John Day River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 488. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the John Day Fos- 
sil Beds National Monument in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 489. A bill to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior canceling irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 
der the Modoc Point unit of the Klamath 
Indian irrigation project, Oregon; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 490. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission additional authority 
to alleviate freight car shortages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 491. A bill to suspend for a temporary 
period the import duty on tungsten ore and 
other materials in chief value of tungsten; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 492. A bill to aid in the control of 
drug abuse by establishing a code for the 
identification of prescription drugs, to be 
printed on individual tablets or capsules; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 493. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to place an embargo 
on certain fish and fish products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

HR. 494. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of re- 
computation of retired pay for certain mem- 
bers and former members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 495. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, to provide that. mem- 
bers of the Army who have been wounded 
a certain number of times in Vietnam may 
not be involuntarily reassigned to combat 
in Vietnam for a certain period; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 496. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus personal 
property to State agencies for use by volun- 
teer firefighting organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 497. A bill to amend the Public 
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Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Kidney Institute in 
the National Institutes of Health; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 498. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of ob- 
scene matter to minors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 499. A bill to protect a person’s right 
of privacy by providing for the designation 
of obscene or offensive mail matter by the 
sender and the return of such matter at the 
expense of the sender; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 500. A bill to provide that amounts 
in the highway trust fund may be used only 
for highway purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 501. A bill to provide that each State 
which has a toll road included in the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways either be given additional equiv- 
alent mileage on the Interstate System or 
be paid the Federal share of the construction 
costs of the toll road; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 502. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce either to give the State of Penn- 
sylvania alternative mileage on the Inter- 
state System or to pay the Federal share 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 503. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 504. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 505. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
other educational expenses paid by him, 
whether for his own education or for the 
education of his spouse or a dependent or any 
other individual; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 506. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to remove the limitations on 
the amount of medical and dental expenses 
which may be deducted, to permit taxpayers 
to deduct such expenses, to arrive at their 
adjusted gross income, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 507. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather foot- 
wear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 508. A bill to provide additional bene- 
fits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 509. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the method of com- 
puting retired pay of certain enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R, 510. A bill to increase to 6 years the 
maximum term for which broadcasting sta- 
tion licenses may be granted; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 511. A bill authorizing the President 
to proclaim the week including the Fourth 
of July as “God Bless America Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 512. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to allow retirement credit 
for service performed for the University of 
California, Division of War Research, in 
World War II; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 513. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make certain veterans’ sur- 
vivors eligible for dependency and indemnity 
compensation even though premiums on cer- 
tain Government life insurance policies were 
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waived; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 514. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to provide for automatic 
cost-of-living increases in dependency and 
indemnity compensation payable thereunder, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 515. A bill to amend section 901 of 
title 38 of the United States Code, to require 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pro- 
vide two sizes of flags for burial purposes and 
to permit next of kin of deceased veterans 
to select the size desired; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 516, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to provide an alternative 
method for computing dependency and in- 
demnity compensation in order to insure 
that in certain instances the survivors of 
deceased veterans receive an amount of com- 
pensation equal to that to which they would 
have been entitled if such veterans had been 
civil service employees killed while perform- 
ing job-related functions; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 517. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to exclude from gross 
income the entire amount of the compensa- 
tion of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are prisoners of war, 
missing in action, or in a detained status 
during the Vietnam conflict; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 518. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide for cor- 
rection of inequities respecting losses of re- 
tired pay sustained by certain individuals 
who retired from the Armed Forces before 
June 1, 1958; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 519. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the mailing of 
letter mail to Senators and Representatives 
in Congress at no cost to the sender, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 520. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to provide for the return 
of certain separately addressed, identical 
pieces of bulk mail to, and at the expense 
of, the sender, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 521. A bill to remove members of 
the military from poverty and to provide 
pay increases in the pay grades E~1 (recruit) 
through E-7; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 522. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation 
of retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 523. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit the separation of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces under conditions 
other than honorable, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 524. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the grade in which 
members of the Armed Forces are discharged 
or retired, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 525. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of naval vessels in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 526. A bill to improve and expand the 
military family housing construction pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 527. A bill to provide Federal grants 
to assist elementary and secondary schools 
to carry on programs to teach moral and 
ethical principles; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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H.R. 528. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment, within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, of a National In- 
formation and Resource Center for the 
Handicapped; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 529. A bill to exclude from the mails 
certain material offered for sale to minors, 
to protect the public from the offensive in- 
trusion into their homes of sexually oriented 
mail matter, and to limit court review of 
criminal actions involving obscenity, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 530. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain a parking facility and 
cafeteria for Federal employees in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 531. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general medical and surgical 
hospital for 500 beds at Jacksonville, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 532. A bill to authorize certain per- 
sons to accept gifts of money for the purpose 
of acquiring objects to be placed in the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
Coimer, and Mr. Kyros) : 

H.R. 533. A bill to incorporate the Navy 
Wives Clubs of America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 534. A bill to amend section 1072(2) 
(F) of title 10, United States Code, to in- 
clude other than natural parents and par- 
ents-in-law within the category of depend- 
ents eligible for medical care; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 535. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish and operate a na- 
tional museum and repository of Negro his- 
tory and culture at or near Wilberforce, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 536. A bill to provide educational 
assistance to children of civilian employees 
of the United States killed abroad as a re- 
sult of war, insurgency, mob violence, or 
similar hostile action; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 537. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
to authorize loans for rural community cen- 
ters and fire and rescue facilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

HLR. 538. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of the allocation of fre- 
quencies for telecommunications for the 
purpose of formulating an allocation system 
to achieve the maximum use of the frequen- 
cies for such communications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 539. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
f > renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 540. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKEI: 

H.R. 541. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, with respect to charges for cer- 
tain census records, compilations, and sur- 
veys, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 542. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and title II of the 
Social Security Act, to provide a full exemp- 
tion (through credit or refund) from the 
employees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the self-employment taxes, in the case 
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of individuals who have attained age 65; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 543. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 544. A bill to require the Department 
of Defense to determine disposal dates and 
methods for disposing of certain military 
material; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

H.R. 545. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 546. A bill to grant to each coastal 
State mineral rights in the subsoil and 
seabed of the Outer Continental Shelf ex- 
tending to a line which is 12 miles from the 
coast of such State, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 547. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, to provide for the establishment 
of a National Institute of Marine Medicine 
and Pharmacology; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R, 548. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of ma- 
terial into the oceans; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 549. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the United 
States or into international waters of any 
military material without a certification by 
the Council on Environmental Quality ap- 
proving such discharge; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 550. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, to require a 
longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 551. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to authorize election of health 
benefits coverage by employees and annui- 
tants for themselves and their spouses at a 
special rate based on coverage of two persons, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 552. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Environmental Quality; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 553. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 554. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to liberalize the con- 
ditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 555. A bill to amend section 401(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, with re- 
spect to certain service performed by minis- 
ters; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 556. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to exclude from gross in- 
come, for purposes of the individual income 
tax, certain monetary awards made by Fed- 
eral agencies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 557. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to provide a tax credit for 
employers who employ members of the hard- 
core unemployed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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H.R. 558. A bill to amend the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954, to provide the same ex- 
clusion from gross income for Federal civil- 
ian employees as is provided for commis- 
sioned officers in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 559. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide the same 
tax exemption for servicemen in and around 
Korea as is presently provided for those in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself and Mr. 
HORTON) : 

H.R. 560. A bill to prescribe standards for 
congressional redistricting, and for other 
purposes to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 561. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit for 1 year the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain veterans to carry up to $15,000 of such 
insurance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

H.R. 562. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to exclude from gross 
income the entire amount of the compensa- 
tion of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are prisoners of war, 
missing in action, or in a detained status 
during the Vietnam conflict to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 563. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individ- 
uals filing joint returns; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 564. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to be used for the elimination of cer- 
tain rail-highway grade crossings in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic works. 

H.R. 565. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase, with sub- 
sequent benefit increases based on the cost 
of living, and to raise the amount of out- 
side earnings a beneficiary may have with- 
out suffering deductions from his benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 566. A bill to require all insured 
banks to clear checks at par; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 567. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, with respect to the terms of office of 
officers of local labor organizations; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 568. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney's fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery 
of damages sustained in transportation of 
property; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 569. A bill to amend section 203(a) (2) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
provide that parents of lawful resident aliens 
shall be eligible for second preference immi- 
grant visas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 570. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 571. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to facilitate the 
entry of foreign tourists into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 572. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a deduction, 
for income tax purposes, based on expenses 
incurred by the taxpayer for the higher edu- 
cation of his children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 573. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide payments for 
chiropractors’ services under the program of 
supplementary medical insurance benefits for 
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the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 574. A bill to strengthen the internal 
security of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Internal Security. 

H.R. 575. A bill to regulate the importation, 
manufacture, distribution, storage, and pos- 
session of explosives, blasting agents, and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 576. A bill to assure to all Americans 
adequate protection against the costs of 
health care, through Federal-State programs 
covering all costs incurred by those who are 
unable to provide such protection for them- 
selves and a Federal program covering cata- 
strophic costs incurred by those who are nor- 
mally able to provide such protection; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 577. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
amount of outside earnings permitted each 
year without deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 578. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Armed Forces Medical 
School, to establish an Armed Forces health 
professions scholarship program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 579. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of those subject to the military 
justice system, to revise the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 580. A bill to amend chapter 73, Re- 
tired Serviceman’s Family Protection Plan, 
title 10, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 581. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, to provide a more ade- 
quate survivors’ annuity plan for the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 582. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide that the 
retired or retirement pay of retired officers 
of the uniformed services not be reduced be- 
cause of certain other employment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 583. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956, to eliminate the 
existing exemption for labor, agricultural, 
and horticultural organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 584. A bill to eliminate hunger in the 
United States; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 585. A bill to establish the U.S. Agency 
for World Peace within the Department of 
State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. HALEY, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Gresons, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. Frey, and Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida) : 

H.R. 586. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Florida Frontier Rivers National 
Cultural Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 587. A bill to amend the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on In- 
ternal Security. 

H.R. 588. A bill to provide a code of ethics 
for Federal judges, including Supreme Court 
Justices, by amending chapter 11 of title 18, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 589. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for continuance of 
civil service retirement disability annuity in 
all cases in which the annuitant is not 100 
percent recovered from his disabiilty, ir- 
respective of the earning capacity or income 
of the annuitants; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 590. A bill to revise eligibility require- 
ments for burial in national cemeteries; to 
provide for cremation sites at such ceme- 
teries; and to assure that adequate grave- 
sites are available for certain veterans in 
Arlington National Cemetery; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 591. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to prohibit the award 
of contracts by the United States to certain 
persons, to assist in the provision of hous- 
ing for veterans, and to permit the release 
from liability to the United States arising 
out of loans guaranteed, insured, or made 
under chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 592. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in Duval County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 593. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954, to provide a tax credit for 
employers who employ members of the hard- 
core unemployed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 594. A bill to increase to 5 years the 
maximum term for which broadcasting sta- 
tion licenses may be granted; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 595. A bill to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, to pro- 
hibit any citizen of the United States from 
advocating the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States while traveling 
abroad under a valid U.S. passport; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 596. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to prohibit travel under 
a U.S. passport in violation of certain pass- 
port restrictions; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 597. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 598. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act relating to area 
acid and other mine water pollution control 
demonstrations; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 599. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of consumers by insuring fair and re- 
sponsive billing practices on credit card ac- 
counts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 600. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 
‘1948, to terminate the quota for South 
Africa, and to redistribute said quota among 
certain developing African nations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 601. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of biological research in aging through 
a comprehensive and intensive 5-year pro- 
gram for the systematic study of the basic 
origins of the aging process in human be- 
ings; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

HR, 602. A bill to improve and increase 
postsecondary educational opportunities 
throughout the Nation by providing assist- 
ance to the States for the development and 
construction of comprehensive community 
colleges; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

H.R. 603. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of an older worker community service 
program; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 604. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act, to require a packaged 
perishable food to bear a label specifying the 
date after which it is not to be sold for con- 
sumption as food; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 605. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act, to further promote the reliability, 
abundance, economy, and efficiency of bulk 
electric power supplies through regional and 
interregional coordination; to encourage the 
installation and use of improved extra-high- 
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voltage facilities; to preserve the environ- 
ment and conserve natural resources; to 
establish the National Council on the En- 
vironment; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 606. A bill to impose excess profits tax 
on the income of corporations during the 
present emergency, in order to establish a 
fund to provide for the improvement of resi- 
dential housing in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 607. A bill to further amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (as amended) so 
as to permit charitable contributions, be- 
quests, transfers, and gifts to the United Na- 
tions and certain specialized agencies and 
associated international organizations and 
programs established by the General Assem- 
bly thereof, to be deductible for income tax, 
estate tax, and gift tax purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 608. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BLANTON: 

H.R. 609. A bill to repeal chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code (relating to fire- 
arms), to reenact the Federal Firearms Act, 
and to restore chapter 53 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as in effect before its 
amendment by the Gun Control Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 610. A bill, Voluntary Military Serv- 

ice Act; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 611. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work and make available the education and 
training needed by any person to qualify for 
employment consistent with his highest po- 
tential and capability, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr, BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 612. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, to permit actions against 
the United States for damage to the good 
name and reputation of members of the 
Armed Forces charged with committing cer- 
tain crimes against civilians in combat zones 
if such members are cleared of such charges, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 613. A bill to provide additional bene- 
fits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 614. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, to shorten the World 
War I service requirement for the purposes 
of establishing eligibility for pension under 
such title; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself, and Mr. Scorr) : 

H.R. 615. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Space Utilization Act to 
provide for the proper disposition of a cer- 
tain portion of land located along the Po- 
tomac River shore; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas: 

H.R. 616. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to provide that, in fixing rates for the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce or for the sale in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas for resale, the Federal 
Power Commission shall reflect changes in 
the purchasing power of the dollar after 
December 31, 1968, in determining the utility 
plant and related reserve for depreciation 
components of rate base for natural gas pipe- 
line companies; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas (for him- 
self, and Mr, Corman): 
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H.R, 617. A bill to amend section 403(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas: 

H.R.618. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to permit taxpayers in 
qualified States to claim a credit against 
Federal income tax for 40 percent of the net 
cost of State income taxes and State general 
sales taxes, to transfer to the several States 
the responsibility for certain Federal educa- 
tion and welfare programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 619. A bill to establish a diversion pro- 
gram for burley tobacco, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 620. A bill to exempt a member of the 
Armed Forces from service in a combat zone 
when such member is the only son of a 
family, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 621. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act to allow an option in the adoption of 
advanced time in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 622. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide an exemp- 
tion from the income tax for any amounts 
received under a State or local retirement 
system; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for himself, 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp, Mr, CEDERBERG, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mr. Escu, Mr, 
McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. RIEGLE, 
and Mr. RUPPE) : 

H.R. 623. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, to require that any air 
carrier proposing to discontinue any air 
transportation to or from any point named 
in its certificate must give notice thereof at 
least 60 days in advance of the proposed 
discontinuance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 624, A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 625. A bill to require the licensing by 
the States or the Federal Government of 
operators of certain vessels on navigable 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 626. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to designate the home of a State 
legislator for income tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 627. A bill to establish fishing zones 
of the United States beyond its territorial 
seas, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 628. A bill to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone (200-mile limit) beyond the ter- 
ritorial sea of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 629. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 630. A bill to make it a Federal offense 
to willfully obstruct the military recruiting 
or enlistment service during time of war, 
military conflict, or national emergency; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 631. A bill for the relief of the village 
of River Forest, Ill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 632. A bill for the relief of the village 
of River Forest, Ill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 633. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
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title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pension of $125 per month 
to World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 
and $3,600 annual income limitation; to pro- 
vide that retirement income such as social 
security shall not be counted as income; to 
provide that such pension shall be increased 
by 10 percent where the veteran served over- 
seas during World War I; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 634. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to provide that blood 
donations shall be considered as charitable 
contributions deductible from gross income; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 635. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of ob- 
scene matter to minors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.636. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code, in order to establish a 
national cemetery system within the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 637. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery at Westfield, 
Mass.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 638. A bill to terminate the oil Im- 
port control program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R, 639. A bill to amend section 167 of 
the Internal Reyenue Code of 1954, to en- 
courage landlords to meet minimal housing 
standards by disallowing the depreciation 
deduction to a landlord who has been con- 
victed of violating a housing code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 640. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to permit the im- 
portation of upholstery regulators, up- 
holsterer’s regulating needles, and upholster- 
er’s pins free of duty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 641. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent, 
across-the-board benefit increase, with a $100 
minimum primary benefit and subsequent 
benefit increases based on the cost of living, 
and to raise the amount of outside earnings 
a beneficiary may have without suffering 
deductions from his benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 642. A bill to amend the Rallroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed 30 years of rail- 
road service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

ELR. 643. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, to provide for equal 
treatment of men and women with respect 
to eligibility for annuities on the basis of age 
60 and 30 years of service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 644. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for special projects to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of programs to provide emer- 
gency care for heart attack victims by trained 
persons in specially equipped ambulances; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 645. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out a program for 
flood prevention and other purposes in the 
Lower Rio Grande Basin, Tex., to enhance 
and stabilize the agricultural economy of the 
area; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 646. A bill to amend section 115 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase, on a grad- 
uated basis according to family size, the pres- 
ent $3,000 income limit on eligibility for a 
rehabilitation grant thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 647. A bill to amend title V of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (relating to 
education professions development) to su- 
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thorize training programs for teachers in or- 
der that they may teach other grades or sub- 
jects in which there is a teacher shortage; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 648. A bill to amend section 312 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 649. A bill to incorporate the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON (for himself, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. Frey, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Alabama, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, and Mr. SIKES) : 

H.R. 650. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to transfer surplus Liberty 
ships to States for use in marine life con- 
servation programs; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 651. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, to encourage the development and 
utilization of new and improved methods of 
waste disposal and pollution control; to as- 
sist small business concerns to effect con- 
versions required to meet Federal or State 
pollution control standards; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 652. A bill to establish a Department 
of Environmental Quality, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

E.R. 653. A bill to establish a Department 
of Natural Resources and to transfer certain 
agencies to and from such Department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 654. A bill to consolidate water qual- 
ity Management and pollution control au- 
thorities and functions in the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 655, A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 656. A bill to provide that the ap- 
propriation requests of certain regulatory 
agencies be transmitted directly to Congress; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 657. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 658. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion and conservation of certain areas within 
the boundaries of the national park system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 659. A bill to provide for the compila- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of a 
national and water inventory, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 660. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, to provide for regulation 
of television networks to assure that their 
operations are in the public interest; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 661. A bill to transfer to the Secretary 
of Commerce all the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission relating to the allocation of fre- 
quencies for telecommunications; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 662. A bill to abolish the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and transfer its 
functions to a new Federal Broadcasting 
Commission, Telecommunications Common 
Carrier Commission, and Telecommunica- 
tions Resources Authority, and to the Secre- 
tary of Transportation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 663. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct a comprehensive study 
and investigation of the allocation of fre- 
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quencies for telecommunications for the pur- 
pose of formulating an allocation system to 
achieve the maximum use of the frequencies 
for such communications; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 664. A bill to require disclosure of the 
specifications of gasoline sold at retail; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 665. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to require an investigation and 
study of the decomposability and destructi- 
bility of materials; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

ELR. 666. A bill to require that any record- 
ing of any song or other verbal material set 
to music which is sold in interstate com- 
merce be accompanied by a printed copy of 
the words thereto; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 667. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by providing for temporary 
injunctions or restraining orders for certain 
violations of that act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 668. A bill to restore the independence 
of Federal regulatory agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 669. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, so as to prohibit the grant- 
ing of authority to broadcast pay television 
pi ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

E.R. 670. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, so as to provide for the 
regulation of subscription television broad- 
casting in the public interest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 671. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent agency to be known as the U.S. Office 
of Consumers’ Counsel to represent the in- 
terests of the consumers of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 672. A bill to make it a Federal crime 
to kill or assault a fireman or law-enforce- 
ment officer engaged in the performance of 
his duties when the offender travels in in- 
terstate commerce or uses any facility of 
interstate commerce for such purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 673. A bill to abolish the position of 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 674. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, to establish standards 
and programs to abate and control water 
pollution by synthetic detergents; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 675. A bill to establish a clean water 
trust fund, in which Federal water use fees 
shall be deposited and from which shall be 
expended all amounts for Federal water pol- 
lution control programs; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

HR. 676. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, to require 
‘persons operating sewage treatment works 
be licensed; to the Committee on Public 
‘Works. 

H.R. 677. A bill to amend section 8(c) 
‘of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
to provide a new formula for the allocation 
of construction grant funds for the fiscal 
years beginning on or after July 1, 1971; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

ELR. 678. A bill to amend section 8(c) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
relating to reapportionment of unobligated 
funds; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 679. A bill to amend section 138 of 
title 23 of the United States Code, to require 
certification relating to air and water pollu- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 680. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, re- 
lating to the control of hazardous polluting 
substances; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 681. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
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ter Pollution Control Act, to authorize cer- 
tain grants for assisting in improved opera- 
tion of waste treatment plants; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 682. A bill to amend section 7275 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to require 
that airline tickets, with respect to the trans- 
portation of persons by air which is subject 
to Federal tax, show the amount of such tax 
separately from the cost of the transportation 
involved; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 683. A bill to impose a minimum in- 
come tax on certain individuals and corpora- 
tions with substantial incomes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 684, A bill to amend section 252 of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, to provide 
that the President shall impose reciprocal 
import restrictions whenever such action is 
necessary or appropriate to obtain the re- 
moval of foreign nonduty trade restrictions 
which are substantially curtailing U.S. ex- 
ports; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 685. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide that per- 
centage depletion shall not be allowed in the 
case of mines, wells, and other natural de- 
posits located in foreign territory; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 686. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and the Social Security 
Act, to assist in providing means for port- 
ability of credits under certain private pen- 
sion plans, and for other Purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 687. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to designate the home 
of a State legislator for income tax purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Kartu, Mr. McCioskey, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr, Nepz1, Mr. Moss, and Mr. PELLY): 

H.R. 688, A bill to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act, to provide for more ef- 
fective protection of fish and wildlife re- 
sources from the effects of projects licensed 
by Federal agencies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 689. A bill to establish a national pol- 
icy and program with respect to wild preda- 
tory mammals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 690. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Interior to make a comprehensive study 
of the polar bear and walrus for the purpose 
of developing adequate conservation meas- 
ures; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 691. A bill to amend the act of June 15, 
1935, to provide for the disposition of moneys 
in the migratory bird conservation fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. DINGELL (or himself, Mr. 
KARTH, Mr. MCOLOSKEY, Mr, CONTE, 
Mr. Nepzi, and Mr. Moss) : 

H.R. 692. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, in order to prevent or 
minimize injury to fish and wildlife from the 
use of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and 
pesticides, and for other purposes; to the 
nee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 693. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, to require cer- 
tain permits for exploring or mining oil and 
gas underlying the navigable waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 694. A bill to require a Federal permit 
for the taking of any migratory game birds 
other than migratory waterfowl, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 695. A bill to provide protection for 
the fish resources of the United States in- 
cluding the fresh water and marine fish cul- 
tural industries against the introduction and 
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dissemination of diseases of fish and shell- 
fish, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 696. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, to authorize restric- 
tions and prohibitions on the use of insec- 
ticides, herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides 
which pollute the navigable waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 697. A bill to establish wildlife, fish, 
and game conservation and rehabilitation 
programs on certain lands under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 698. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, to prohibit the 
issuance of Federal permits authorizing wa- 
ter resource development by non-Federal 
public and private agencies until such agen- 
cies reimburse the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service for related investigations required by 
such act; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 699. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 700. A bill to provide for comprehen- 
sive surveys with respect to the adequacy of 
game and other animals and game birds and 
other birds and fish, and their habitat, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 701. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in his discretion, to establish the fee for 
such stamp; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
ROGERS, Mr. Downrnc, Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. McCLosKey, Mr. 
KARTH, Mr. Conte, Mr. Nepzr, and 
Mr. Moss): 

H.R. 702. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, to require 
@ longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 703. A bill to amend the public Health 
Service Act, to encourage physicians, den- 
tists, optometrists, and other medical person- 
nel to practice in areas where shortages of 
Such personnel exist, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 704. A bill to remove the defense of 
limitation of lability as one of the defenses 
of the United States in the court proceedings 
arising out of the collision of the U.SS. 
Yancey with the Chesapeake Bay Bridge- 
Tunnel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 705, A bill to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel; to the 
coor Bic on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 706. A bill to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tary to control movement of vessels in navi- 
gable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 707. A bill to provide for a coordinated 
national safety program to reduce boating 
accidents, and deaths and injuries resulting 
therefrom; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 708. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by inserting a 
new title X to authorize aid in developing, 
constructing, and operating privately owned, 
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nuclear-powered merchant ships; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 709. A bill to provide an additional 
period of time for review of the basic na- 
tional rail passenger system; to postpone for 
6 months the date on which the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation is authorized 
to contract for provision of intercity rail pas- 
senger service; to postpone for 6 months the 
date on which the Corporation is required to 
begin providing intercity rail passenger serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
Mr, DELLENBACK, Mr. DENT, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. PucINSKI, Mr, STEIGER of Wis- 
consin, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD, 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. Gaypos, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. SCHERLE, 
and Mr. Price of Texas) : 

H.R. 710. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, to establish a 
student loan marketing association; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 711. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, FLOOD: 

H.R. 712. A bill to provide for the increase 
of capacity and the improvement of opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.R. 713. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 714. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law-enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.R. 715. A bill to amend the black lung 
benefits provisions of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969, to extend 
those benefits to miners who incur silicosis 
in iron mines and surface coal mines; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 716. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in urban areas by making available 
funds to improve the effectiveness of police 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 717. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, by adding a new title, which 
restores to local school boards their consti- 
tutional power to administer the public 
schools committed to their charge, confers on 
parents the rights to choose the public 
schools their children attend, secures to chil- 
dren the right to attend the public schools 
chosen by their parents, and makes effective 
the right of public school administrators and 
teachers to serve in the schools in which they 
contract to serve; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 718. A bill to provide additional pen- 
alties for the use of firearms in the commis- 
sion of certain crimes of violence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 719. A bill to permit injured Federal 
employees to receive the benefits of the Fed- 
eral employees compensation program not- 
withstanding they are in receipt of military 
retired pay, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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H.R. 720. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in cases brought by a Repre- 
sentative or Senator against the House of 
Representatives or the Senate of the United 
States and any of its officials; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 721. A bill to amend title 42, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 722. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to develop the resources of the 
national forests, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 723. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, to authorize the sale 
of tobacco acreage allotments under certain 
conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 724. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

ELR. 725. A bill to provide additional bene- 
fits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 726. A bill to enable professional in- 
dividuals and firms in the District of Co- 
lumbia to obtain the benefits of corporate 
organization, and to make corresponding 
changes in the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 727. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, to increase the funds 
available to commercial lenders who make in- 
sured student loans under such act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 728. A bill to provide Federal grants 
to assist elementary and secondary schools 
to carry on programs to teach moral and 
ethical principles; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 729. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1966, to clarify the exemp- 
tion accorded mechanics in certain non- 
manufacturing establishments; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 730. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, to permit a 
reduction in institution contributions to 
student loan funds on account of expendi- 
tures in administering the program; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 731. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
to permit donations of surplus property to 
volunteer firefighting organizations and yol- 
unteer rescue squads, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

H.R. 732. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
to permit donations of surplus personal prop- 
erty to State fish and wildlife agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 733. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 734. A bill to create a catalog of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 735. A bill to amend the act of June 
27, 1960 (74 Stat. 220) relating to the preser- 
vation of historical and archeological data; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 736. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Cedar Keys National Wildlife Refuge 
in Florida as wilderness; to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 737, A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
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for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 738. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, to provide a penalty for 
persons who interfere with the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 739. A bill to grant to each coastal 
State mineral rights in the subsoil and sea- 
bed of the Outer Continental Shelf extend- 
ing to a line which is 12 miles from the coast 
of such State, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 740. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 741. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade cen- 
sus of population in the year 1975 and every 
10 years thereafter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 742. A bill to amend section 4356 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to cer- 
tain mailings of State departments of agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 743. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for purposes of the Civil Service retirement 
system certain periods of service performed 
in Federal-State cooperative programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 744. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958, with respect to control 
and eradication of obnoxious aquatic plants; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 745. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958, with respect to control 
and eradication of obnoxious aquatic plants; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 746. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of science and the education of scien- 
tists through a national program of institu- 
tional grants to the colleges and universities 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 747. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, to eliminate, in the case of shrimp 
vessels, the duty on repairs made to, and 
repair parts and equipments purchased for, 
such vessels in foreign countries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 748. A bill to permit State agreements 
for coverage under the hospital insurance 
program for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 749. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide the same 
tax exemption for servicemen in and around 
Korea as is presently provided for those in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 750. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 751. A bill to permit State agree- 
ments for coverage under the hospital in- 
surance program for the aged; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 752. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 753. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, to increase from $1,200 
to $2,400 (or $3,600 in the case of a widow 
with minor children) the amount of outside 
earnings permitted each year without deduc- 
tions from benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 754. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to encourage the con- 
struction and installation of facilities to 
abate water and air pollution by allowing a 
tax credit for certain expenditures incurred 
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in constructing and installing such facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 755. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, and the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933, to convert criminal penalties to civil 
penalties in certain instances, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KEITH, and Mr. ANDERSON of 
California) : 

H.R. 756. A bill to require a radiotelephone 
on certain vessels while navigating upon 
specified waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, and Mr. 
KEITH): 

H.R. 757. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. LENNON, Mr. GROVER, Mr. BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. 
KEITH, and Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia) : 

H.R. 758. A bill to require loadlines on 
U.S. vessels engaged in foreign voyages and 
foreign vessels within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 759. A bill to revise and improve the 
laws relating to the documentation of sea- 
men; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. LENNON, Mr, BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Grover, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. 
KerrH, and Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia): 

H.R. 760. A bill to revise and improve the 
laws relating to the documentation of ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. KARTH, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Nepzr, and Mr. 
Moss): 

E.R. 761, A bill to provide additional funds 
for certain wildlife restoration projects, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

E.R. 762. A bill to provide for the compen- 
sation of persons injured by certain criminal 
acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 763. A bill to provide a tax deduction 
on Federal income tax returns for time con- 
tributed in nonsalaried volunteer social or 
charitable work; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 764. A bill to provide a tax credit for 
campaign contributions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 765. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
to authorize financial assistance for the pro- 
vision of street lighting facilities in aid of 
the prevention or reduction of crime; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 766. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 767. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 768. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968; 
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to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 769. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a middecade cen- 
sus of population, unemployment, and hous- 
ing in the year 1975 and every 10 years there- 
after; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 770. A bill to amend the Internal Reye- 
nue Code of 1954, to include certain joint 
hospital laundry ventures among the coop- 
erative hospital service organizations en- 
titled to tax exemption thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 771. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 772. A bill to provide that office, indus- 
trial, or household appliances and equipment 
be conspicuously marked to show the foreign 
country of origin, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 773. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of programs of price support for agri- 
cultural commodities by December 31, 1977; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R, 774. A bill to equalize the retired pay 
of members of the uniformed services retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, whose retired pay is 
computed on laws enacted on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1949; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 775. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 776. A bill to equalize the retired or 
retainer pay of members and former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces now or hereafter 
placed on the retired lists; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 777. A bill to provide standby author- 
ity for price, wage, and rent controls; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 778. A bill to direct the District of 
Columbia Council to prescribe regulations 
relating to the newspaper advertising of 
apartments in the District of Columbia as 
air conditioned; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 779. A bill to establish a commission 
to encourage, process, and make awards 
with respect to citizens’ suggestions for the 
improvement of Government operations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 780. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to designate the Skyline 
National Parkway in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 781. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a monument on Alcatraz Island to serve 
as a western counterpart to the Statue of 
Liberty and commemorate the achievement 
of American independence; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 782. A bill to repeal the Emergency 
Detention Act of 1950 (title II of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950); to the Committee on 
Internal Security. 

H.R. 783. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958, so as to require additional 
precautionary measures aboard certain air- 
craft in the interest of the safety of the trav- 
eling public; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 784. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 785. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935, to require certain contractors 
with the United States to give an affidavit 
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with respect to payment of subcontractors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 786. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the desirability of 
establishing a national wildlife refuge in 
California and/or adjacent Western States 
for the preservation of the California tule 
elk; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 787. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit retired officers of the 
uniformed services employed in civilian po- 
sitions under the Federal Government or the 
government of the District of Columbia to 
receive the full amounts of their retired or 
retirement pay in addition to the pay of their 
civilian positions; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 788, A bill to establish a national 
college of ecological and environmental 
studies; to the Committee on Sclence and 
Astronautics. 

H.R. 789. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits pres- 
ently provided to veterans who are blind as 
& result of service-connected disability to 
veterans who are blind as a result of non- 
service-connected disability but who have 
other service-connected disabilities rated as 
total; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 790. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to establish a national cemetery 
at Camp Parks, Calif., for northern Califor- 
nia; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 791. A bill to permit one-half of the 
budget surplus for any fiscal year to be ap- 
plied against the public debt and to provide 
that one-half of such surplus shall be ap- 
plied as tax credits against individual in- 
come taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 792. A bill to amend section 5042 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to pro- 
vide an exemption from tax for certain wine 
produced for personal use; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 793. A bill to permit an individual 
to obtain coverage under title II of the Social 
Security Act on the basis of service which 
was not covered employment at the time it 
was performed, if service of that type has 
since become covered employment and such 
individual makes payment of the applicable 
social security taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 794. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow an unem- 
ployed individual a deduction from gross 
income for expenses paid or incurred in seek- 
ing employment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 795. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to protect, manage, and con- 
trol free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 796. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Mississippi Sioux Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 142, 359-363, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 797. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in each State 
of the Union, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 798. A bill to amend chapter 23 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pro- 
vide, under certain circumstances, a casket 
or urn for the burial of certain eligible vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 799. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 800. A bill to amend title 38, United 
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States Code, to provide that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs may furnish medical 
Services for a non-service-connected disabil- 
ity to any war veteran who has a disability 
rated at 50 percent or more resulting from 
& service-connected disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 801. A bill to amend section 620 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize di- 
rect admission to community nursing homes 
of those veterans needing such care for a 
service-connected condition; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 802. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 803. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, to provide a more equi- 
table standard for awarding the gold star 
lapel button; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

H.R. 804. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a portion of the funds to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes of Indians of Fort Hall, Idaho; the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
Reservation, Wyo.; the Bannock Tribe and 
the Shoshone Nation or Tribe of Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 326-D, 326-E, 326-F, 326-G, 326-H, 366, 
and 367, consolidated, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, Mr, 
ADDABBO, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. BEGICH, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BRASCO, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. CoOL- 
LIER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr, 
DERWINSKI, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, 
Mr. Fraser, and Mr. FULTON of Penn- 
Sylvania) : 

H.R. 805. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the ocean, coastal, and 
other waters of the United States: to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. MorsE, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. BURTON, 
Mr. CaRNEY, Mr. CARTER, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. HALPERN, Mr, 
HAMILTON, and Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho): 

H.R. 806. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for a water pollution abatement 
program for industrial wastes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Grammo, Mr, GIBBONS, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, 
Mr. HarHaway, Mr. Hays, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. KEITH, Mr. KocH, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Lent, Mr. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. Mazzout, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MITCHELL, and Mr. MORSE) : 

H.R. 807. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by providing for the orderly regulation 
of dumping in the ocean, coastal, and other 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. REES, Mr. REID 
of New York, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
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ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
WALDE, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
Mr. Wotrr, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

ELR. 808. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act, to provide ad- 
ditional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the ocean, coastal, and 
other waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. Morse, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Horton, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Leccert, Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. RoE, Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
Mr. STEELE, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

E.R. 809. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for a water pollution abatement 
program for industrial wastes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 810. A bill to require that impact- 
resistant eyeglasses be issued under the med- 
ical program for members of the uniformed 
services on active duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 811. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

E.R. 812. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to authorize the retirement 
of employees after 25 years of service with- 
out reduction in annuity; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 813. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to require pay differen- 
tials for nurses in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals who perform evening, night, week- 
end, holiday, or overtime duty and to author- 


ize payment for standby or oncall time, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 814. A bill to exclude from gross in- 
come the first $750 of interest received on 
deposits in thrift institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

HLR.815. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 received as civil service retire- 
ment annuity from the United States or any 
agency thereof shall be excluded from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 816. A bill to prohibit the sale or im- 
portation of eyeglass frames or sunglasses 
made of cellulose nitrate or other flammable 
materials; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOGAN (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Puctnsxt, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Scorr and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 817. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a national catastroph- 
ic iliness insurance program under which the 
Federal Government, acting in cooperation 
with State insurance authorities and the pri- 
vate insurance industry, will reinsure and 
otherwise encourage the issuance of private 
health insurance policies which make ade- 
quate health protection available to all 
Americans at a reasonable cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 818. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the re- 
spective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. FISHER, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. 
Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Louisiana, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
and Mr. SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 819. A bill to amend the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 to authorize the Federal 
Government to institute measures for the 
protection of defense production and of 
classified information released to industry 
against acts of subversion, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, and Mr. SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 820. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Detention Act of 1950 (title II of the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950); to the Committee 
on Internal Security. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 821. A bill to establish a national 
usury law; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 822. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require that every 
civil aircraft be equipped with a crash lo- 
cator beacon; that certain commercial air- 
craft be equipped with devices designed to 
maintain a continuous listening watch on 
the aeronautical international emergency 
frequency; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 823. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 824. A bill to revise and supersede the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 825. A bill to require the suspension 
of Federal financial assistance to colleges and 
universities which are experiencing campus 
disorders and fail to take appropriate correc- 
tive measures forthwith and to require the 
suspension of Federal financial assistance to 
teachers participating in such disorders; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 826. A bill to provide that railroad 
employees may retire on a full annuity at age 
60 or after serving 30 years; to provide that 
such annuity for any month shall be not less 
than one-half of the individual’s average 
monthly compensation for the 5 years of 
highest earnings, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 827. A bill to incorporate the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 828. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 829. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted 
to earn without suffering deductions from 
the insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 830. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a deduc- 
tion from gross income for tuition and cer- 
tain transportation expenses paid by him in 
connection with the education of himself, 
his spouse, or any of his dependents at an 
institution of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 831. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 clarifying the 
definition of conscientious objector so as to 
specifically include conscientious opposition 
to military service in a particular war; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 832. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967 clarifying the 
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definition of conscientious objector so as to 
specifically include conscientious opposition 
to military service in a particular war; and 
providing certain individuals the opportu- 
nity to claim exemption from military serv- 
ice as selective conscientious objectors irres- 
pective of their existing selective service 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 833. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to reimburse municipalities within 
the United States for certain revenue losses 
incurred by them as a result of the owner- 
ship of property by tax-exempt foreign gov- 
ernments or international organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R. 834. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend programs 
and policies intended to insure, through 
maximum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low-cost energy be 
met, and to reconcile environmental quality 
requirements with future energy needs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 835. A bill to amend section 201 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide that 
the bribery of State and local officials shall be 
a Federal crime; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 836. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in cities through a temporary Federal 
grant program for the purposes of increasing 
the compensation of policemen and creating 
additional positions on local police forces; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 837. A bill Newsmen’s Privilege Act of 
1971; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 838. A bill to provide a program of 
pollution control in selected river basins and 
waterways of the United States through com- 
prehensive planning and financial assistance 
to municipalities and regional management 
associations for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 839. A bill to amend chapter 3 of title 
3, United States Code, to provide for the 
protection of foreign diplomatic missions; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 840. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to transfer cer- 
tain airspace for use for housing purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 841. A bill to amend title 2, United 
States Code, to provide that individuals be 
apprised of records concerning them which 
are maintained by the Committee on In- 
ternal Security of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 842. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to tenants of houses or apartments for their 
proportionate share of the taxes and interest 
paid by their landlords; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 843. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment of transfers of rights to copyrights and 
literary, musical, and artistic compositions; 
to the Commtitee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 844. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit an individual 
receiving benefits thereunder to earn outside 
income without losing any of such benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 845. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 in relation to expenses for 
care of certain dependents; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 846. A bill to provide for the sharing 
with qualified local governmental institu- 
tions of a portion of the tax revenues received 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 847. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 in relation to a eredit for 
State and local income taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.848 A bili to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in relation to a credit 
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for local income taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Meacs. 

H.R. 849. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 and title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide a full exemption 
(through credit or refund) from the employ- 
ees’ tax under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act, and an equivaient reduction in 
the self-employment tax, in the case of in- 
dividuals who have attained age 65; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr KOCH (for himself, Mr. GAR- 
MATZ, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. BARING, 
Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. Dent, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mr. Nix, Mr Hastincs, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. Wxatr Mr. ROBISON, Mr. JONES 
of North Carolina, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. TIeRNAN, 
Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. HAN- 
SEN 0l Idaho, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Kinc, Mr. BecicH, and Mr. DRINAN) : 

H.R. 850. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr KOCH (for himself, Mr. YAT- 
RON, Mr. McCormack, Mr. SAYLOR, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. HocGan, Mr. Escu, Mr. 
RoYBAL, Mr, PuUcINsKgI, Mr. McDon- 
ALD of Michigan, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr Fraser, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. CARNEY, Mr RuNNELS, Mr. Wiw- 
NALL., Mr, MINISH, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. ASPIN, Mr. DULSKI, Mr, RANGEL, 
Mr. Watpre, Mr. DONOHUE, and Mr. 
HAMILTON) : 

H.R, 851. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuais the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr KOCH (for himself, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL. Mr. PODELL, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
YATES, Mz. Bop Witson, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mrs, Grasso): 

H.R. 852. A bili to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Cér- 
DOVA, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Fisu, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
HUNGATE, Mr, Lent, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
O'HARA, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PIKE, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SCHEU- 
ER, Mr. Sisk, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 853. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that blood dona- 
tions shall be considered as charitable con- 
tributions deductible from gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. 
BecicH, Mr. LENT, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. REID, 
of New York, Mr. Popett, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs, AspzuG, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr, SCHWENGEL, Mr. O'NEILL, and 
Mrs. CHISHOLM) : 

H.R. 854. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that individuals be 
apprised of records concerning them which 
are maintained by Government agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 855. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 856. A bill to provide for small farm 
participation in the feed grain program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 857. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
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in favor of the Sac and Fox Indians, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 858. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 859. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 860. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, to provide 
financial assistance for the construction of 
waste treatment facilities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 861. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 862. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to lease to the city 
of Knoxville, Iowa, a nine-hole golf course on 
land located at the Veterans Administration 
facility, Knoxville, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KYL (for himself, Mr. Gross, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, and Mr. MAYNE): 

H.R. 863. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to limit losses allow- 
able with respect to farming operations 
which are incurred by taxpayers whose prin- 
cipal business activity is not farming; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 864. A bill for the relief of the Casa 
Angelica mental retardation facility of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 865. A bill to require a radiotelephone 
on certain vessels while navigating upon 
specified waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. GuBSER, Mr. 
McCLosKEY, Mr, MILLER of Califor- 
nia, and Mr. TALCOTT) : 

H.R. 866. A bill to establish the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area in San Fran- 
cisco and Marin Counties, Calif., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself, and 
Mr. PELLY, Mr. KEITH, and Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN) : 

H.R. 867. A bill to promote the safety of 
ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and navi- 
gable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 868. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the O'Neill Unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebraska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 869. A bill to reauthorize construction 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the North 
Loup Division, Nebraska, of the Missouri 
River Basin project; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 870. A bill to include prepared or pre- 
served beef and veal within the quotas im- 
posed on the importation of certain other 
meat and meat products; to reduce the per- 
centage applied to certain aggregate quan- 
tity estimations used, in part, to determine 
such quotas from 110 per centum to 100 per 
centum; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 871. A bill to amend section 405 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
payment of a per diem with respect to the 
dependents of certain members of the uni- 
formed services while on duty outside of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

HR. 872. A bill to amend title 10, United 
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States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 878. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

ELR. 874. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 to provide for the office of Poet 
Laureate of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself and 
Mr. PETTIS): 

H.R. 875. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to the relocation 
expenses of employees transferred or re- 
employed; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 876, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make a loan and grant to 
the State of Hawaii for the construction of 
the Kokee water project, Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 877. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Transportation and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission require common car- 
riers under their jurisdiction to prohibit 
smoking aboard aircraft, railroads, buses, and 
vessels carrying passengers, except in areas 
designated for that purpose; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 878. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, to exempt, under 
certain conditions, from the effect of such 
section the transportation of merchandise 
between points in the State of Alaska and 
points in the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R, 879. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments to disability compensa- 
tion rates payable to veterans residing out- 
Side the contiguous United States; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 880. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to provide memorial plots in na- 
tional cemeteries for certain former members 
of the Armed Forces and to permit the ad- 
jacent burial of certain family members of 
such former members; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 881. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide, under certain 
circumstances, for the payment of travel 
expenses for home visits by veterans under- 
going extended treatment in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical facilities, and for visits 
to such veterans by certain relatives if home 
visits cannot be made by the veterans due to 
medical reasons; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 882. A bill to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit certain 
service-connected disabled veterans who are 
retired members of the uniformed services 
to receive compensation concurrently with 
retired pay, without deduction from either; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 883. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract with 
the military departments for the furnishing 
of certain medical care to veterans in nursing 
homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself and 
Mr. Carry of New York): 

H.R. 884. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 885. A bill to provide that veterans 
be provided employment opportunities after 
discharge at certain minimum salary rates; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 886. A bill to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to increase the amount 
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of outside earnings allowed a beneficiary 
each year without any deductions from bene- 
fits thereunder, and to limit on a graduated 
basis the deductions made from benefits on 
account of his earnings in excess of that 
amount; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 887. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for automatic 
annual cost-of-living increases in the bene- 
fits payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 888. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to exempt increases in social 
security benefits from consideration in de- 
termining a person's need for public assist- 
ance under the programs of aid to the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled or the program 
of aid to families with dependent children; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 889. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that limited 
retail dealers may sell distilled spirits and 
to provide that their special tax shall be 
$4.50 a month for each calendar month in 
which they sell distilled spirits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a parent who 
supports a handicapped child to take a per- 
sonal exemption for that child even though 
the child earns more than $650; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 891. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize a tax 
credit for certain expenses of providing 
higher education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 892. A bill to exclude from gross in- 
come the first $750 of interest received on 
deposits in certain financial institutions; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 893. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability imsurance bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MAYNE: 

H.R. 894. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

H.R. 895. A bill to insure that participants 
in the feed grain program will receive a pre- 
liminary payment of 32 cents for corn; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 896. A bill to establish the Commis- 
sion for the Improvement of Government 
Management and Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 897. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act of 1966 to provide that daylight saving 
time shall begin on Memorial Day and end on 
Labor Day of each year; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 898. A bill to authorize the Council on 
Environmental Quality to conduct studies 
and make recommendations respecting the 
reclamation and recycling of material from 
solid wastes, to extend the provisions of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 899, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to conduct research and devel- 
opment programs to increase knowledge of 
tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe local 
storms, to develop methods for detecting 
storms for prediction and advance warning, 
and to provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Severe Storms Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 900. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to add to such Act a new 
title dealing especially with kidney disease 
and kidney-related diseases; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 901. A bill to provide more effective 
means for protecting the public interest in 
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national emergency disputes involving the 
transportation industry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 902. A bill to designate the Washing- 
ton National Airport as the “Dwight David 
Eisenhower National Airport”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 903. A bill to develop business and 
employment opportunities in smaller cities 
by providing certain preferences for pro- 
spective Government contractors in such 
cities and areas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 904. A bill to develop business and 
employment opportunities in smaller cities 
by providing certain preferences for prospec- 
tive Government contractors in such cities 
and areas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 905. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to judicial review 
of decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 906. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 907. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 908. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 909. A bill to designate the Interstate 
System as the “Eisenhower Interstate High- 
way System”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 910. A bill to require all Members of 
Congress to disclose all income; to the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct. 

H.R. 911. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local government 
officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide for 
the sharing with State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.912. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment credit for farm- 
ers and small businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

H.R.913. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to provide that all 
passenger train discontinuances must be in 
accordance with the provisions of section 13a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 914. A bill to restore to Federal civil- 
ian employees their rights to participate, as 
private citizens, in the political life of the 
Nation, to protect Federal civilian employ- 
ees from improper political solicitations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BoLLING, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Cér- 
DOVA, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. Kocu, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Rew of New York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Yates, and Mr. 
PUCINSKI) : 

H.R. 915. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, or transportation of handguns, in 
any manner affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, except for or by members of the 
Armed Forces, law enforcement officials, and, 
as authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, licensed importers, manufacturers, deal- 
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ers, and pistol clubs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mrs. 

CHISHOLM, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr, HAL- 

PERN, Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, 

Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of 

West Virginia, Mr. Jacops, Mr. KOCH, 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mrs. 

Mink, Mr. NicHo3s, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 

PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 

Mr, RoysBaL, Mr. RYAN, Mrs. SULI- 

VAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. DING- 
ELL) : 

H.R. 916. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. Dan- 
IELS Of New Jersey, Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp, Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr. 
SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 917. A bill to amend Public Law 874 
of the 8lst Congress to create within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Overseas Education Board 
having responsibility for the elementary and 
secondary education of certain overseas de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, BROYHILL of North 
Carolina, Mr. Corman, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HOGAN, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. Mr«va, Mr. MoọoormEAaD, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. Ryan, and Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 918. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain cases 
for an exchange of credits between the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and the civil service retirement system 
so as to enable individuals who have some 
coverage under both systems to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits based on their combined sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr, BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HATH- 
Away, Mr. JoHNSON of California, 
Mr. Kocu, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MEEDS, 
Mr. Moornueap, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
WOLFF) : 

H.R. 919. A bill to establish a Federal sab- 
batical program to improve the quality of 
teaching in the Nation’s elementary or sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 920. A bill to require the suspension of 
Federal financial assistance to colleges and 
universities which are experiencing campus 
disorders and fail to take appropriate correc- 
tive measures within a reasonable time and 
to require the termination of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to teachers, instructors, and 
lecturers guilty of violation of any law in 
connection with such disorders; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 921. A bill to prohibit the leasing of 
submerged lands in Lake Erie for explora- 
tion, development, and removal of minerals, 
and to rescind all such existing mineral 
leases; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R, 922. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to require a packaged 
perishable food to bear a label specifying the 
date after which it is not to be sold for con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 923. A bill to be known as the “Noise 
Pollution Abatement Act” and to establish 
an Office of Noise Abatement Control within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 924. A bill providing for the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General, to re- 
port annually to the Congress concerning the 
health consequences of using marihuana; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 925. A bill to establish the Federal 
Medical Evaluations Board to carry out the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
lating to the regulation of biological prod- 
ucts, medical devices, and drugs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 926. A bill to make it a Federal crime 
to kill or assault a fireman or law enforce- 
ment. officer engaged in the performance of 
his duties when the offender travels in in- 
terstate commerce or uses any facility of 
interstate commerce for such purpose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 927. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in urban areas by making available 
funds to improve the effectiveness of police 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 928. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to strengthen 
the penalty provision applicable to a Federal 
felony committed with a firearm; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 929. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the- Judiciary. 

H.R. 930. A bill to require mailing list 
brokers to register with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and suppliers and buyers. of mailing 
lists to furnish information to the Postmas- 
ter General with respect to their identity and 
transactions involving the sale or exchange 
of mailing lists, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R., 931. A bill to provide for construction 
of contained dredged spoil disposal facilities 
for the Great Lakes and connecting chan- 
nels, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 932. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 933. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
provide financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 934. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 935. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 936. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended, in order to extend under certain 
circumstances the expiration date specified 
in a power of attorney executed by a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who is missing in 
action or held as a prisoner of war; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 937. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities 
or equipment for the control of water or air 
pollution or for processing of solid waste, 
and to permit the amortization of such cost 
within a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 938, A bill to restore balance in the 
federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local government 
Officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
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of total public resources; and to provide for 
the sharing with State and local govern- 
ments of a portion of the tax revenue re- 
ceived by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 939. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 to 
$1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 940, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record where that method of 
computation produces a higher combined 
benefit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, 
Mr, Crane, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr, FLOWERS, Mr. 
Rxuopes, and Mr, Scorr): 

H.R. 941. A bill to establish nondiscrimi- 
natory school systems and to preserve the 
rights of elementary and secondary students 
to attend their neighborhood schools, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 942, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for nonregular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 943. A bill to provide mortgage pro- 
tection life insurance for service-connected 
disabled veterans who have received grants 
for specially adapted housing; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 944. A bill; Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 945. A bill to enable consumers to 
protect themselves against arbitrary, errone- 
ous, and malicious credit information; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

H.R. 946. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
loans for the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 947. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities of American 
workers; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 948. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink 
and beer containers, and to eliminate the 
threat to the Nation's health, safety, and 
welfare which is caused by such litter by 
banning such containers when they are sold 
in interstate commerce on a no-deposit, no- 
return basis; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 949. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other po- 
tentially harmful items, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 950. A bill to designate a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in Bedford, Mass., as 
the Edith Nourse Rogers Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 951. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the con- 
ditions governing eligibility of blind persons 
to receive disability insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 952. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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H.R. 953. A bill to provide social security 
coverage as self-employed individuals for 
State and local public officers not otherwise 
covered under Federal-State agreement, who 
are paid on a fee basis by persons other than 
the State or local government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

EHER. 954. A bill to amend the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 955. A bill to permit State agreements 
for coverage under the hospital insurance 
program for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 956. A bill to amend titles 39 and 18, 
United States Code, to prevent a seller or pub- 
lisher from mailing goods, materials, or pub- 
lications (or & bill therefor) to any individ- 
ual pursuant to a purchase order or subscrip- 
tion bearing such individual’s name without 
first co that such individual in fact 
sent the order or subscription; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R. 957. A bill to provide a consolidated, 
comprehensive child development program in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 958. A bill to create a catalog of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 959. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend programs 
and policies intended to insure, through 
maximum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low-cost energy 
be met, and to reconcile environmental qual- 
ity requirements with future energy needs; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 960, A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chapter 
404 to establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 961. A bill to restrict travel in viola- 
tion of area restrictions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R, 962. A bill to prohibit the use of the 
name of any of certain deceased servicemen 
unless consent to so use the name is given 
by the next of kin of the serviceman; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 963. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 964. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Poliution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 965. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended to provide 
adequate financial assistance and to increase 
the allotment to certain States of construc- 
tion grant funds; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 966. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 967. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for the 
inclusion of certain cost estimates of certain 
measures reported by the standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules, 

H.R. 968. A bill to provide for annual sd- 
jJustments in monthly monetary benefits ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
according to changes in the Consumer Price 
Index; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

FLR. 969. A bill to amend section 4491 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that the weight portion of. the excise 
tax on the use of civil aircraft shall apply 
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to piston-engined aircraft only if they have 
a maximum certificated takeoff weight of 
more than 8,500 pounds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 970. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


H.R. 971. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide the same 
tax exemption for servicemen in and around 
Korea as is presently provided for those 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MYERS (for himself, Mr. Wyp- 
LER, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. 
Corsert, Mr. CAMP, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. 
FPRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. 
NicHots, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
WHALLEY, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. 
Wicctns) : 

H.R. 972. A bill to designate the Wash- 
ington National Arport as the “Dwight David 
Eisenhower National Airport’; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 978. A bill to provide a pool of general 
service railroad freight cars for the benefit 
of shippers during times of regional car 
shortages, to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act to promote acquisition of general service 
rolling stock by common carriers by railroad, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, PASSMAN: 

H.R. 974. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove all limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiving 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 975. A bill to amend the Fisheries Pro- 
tection Act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

HER. 976. A bill to clarify the right of 
States and local subdivisions to provide for 
domestic. preference in acquiring materials 
for public use; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

HR. 977. A bill to amend section 7275 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added 
bythe Airport. and Airway Revenue Act of 
1970) to require that airline tickets, with 
respect to the transportation of persons by 
air which is subject to Federal tax, show the 
amount of such tax separately from the cost 
of the transportation involved; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY (for himself and Mr, 
Bos WILSON): 

H.R. 978. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (commonly known as the Fisher- 
men’s Protection Act) to strengthen the pro- 
visions therein relating to the protection of 
U.S. vessels on the high seas; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
DINGELL) : 

H.R. 979. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act to provide for the inspec- 
tion of facilities used in the harvesting and 
processing of fish and fishery products for 
commercial purposes, for the inspection of 
fish and fishery products, and for cooperation 
with the States in the regulation of intra- 
state commerce with respect to State fish in- 
spection programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.980. A bill to protect the Nation’s 
consumers and to assist the commercial fish- 
ing industry through the inspection of estab- 
lishments processing fish and fishery prod- 
ucts In commerce; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 981. A bill to establish a national pro- 
gram of assistance to the States with the goal 
of achieving equalized excellence in schools 
throughout the Nation over a 10-year pe- 
riod; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 982. A bill to establish a National Can- 
cer Authority in order to conquer cancer at 
the earliest possible date; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 983. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by requiring the designation of certain 
water and submerged lands areas where the 
depositing of certain waste materials will be 
permitted, to authorize the establishment of 
standards with respect to such deposits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PIKE (for himself, Mr. Gusser, 
Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. ARENDS, Mr, LEGGETT, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Hicks of Washing- 
ton, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
BRINKLEY, and Mr. DANIEL of Vir- 
ginia): 

H.R. 984. A bill to amend chapter 73 of title 
10, United States Code, to establish a Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

E.R. 985. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the procurement 
and retention of judge advocates and law spe- 
cialist officers for the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R, 986, A bill to amend chapter 137, title 
10, United States Code, to limit, and to pro- 
vide more effective control over, the use of 
Government production equipment by pri- 
vate contractors under contracts entered into 
by the Department of Defense and certain 
other agencies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 987. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide pri- 
ority in the allocation of funds thereunder to 
those cities and other public agencies which 
will permit persons who are at least 65 years 
of age to use the facilities at specially re- 
duced fares, and for other purposes; -to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 988. A bill to provide for payments to 
New York City in lieu of taxes on property of 
the United States, the United Nations, and 
of certain foreign governments; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 989. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to set standards to guar- 
antee comprehensive warranty protection 
to the purchasers of merchandise shipped in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 990. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to require the disclo- 
sure by retail distributors of unit retail prices 
of packaged consumer commodities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 991. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 to require the 
Secretary of the Army to terminate certain 
licenses and permits relating to the dispo- 
sition of waste materials in the waters of 
the New York Bight, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 992. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to include dental 
care, eye care, dentures, eyeglasses, and hear- 
ing aids among the benefits provided by the 
insurance program established by part B of 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

HR. 993. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
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gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 994. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 995. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to eliminate, in 
certain cases, the requirement that an in- 
sured individual have first been admitted to 
a hospital in order to qualify under such 
title for the extended care services provided 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 996. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that the retire- 
ment benefits available to self-employed in- 
dividuals shall be available to women who 
are able to put part of their household allow- 
ances into savings; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 997. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 to permit a State, under 
its agreement with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the control of radiation hazards, 
to impose standards (including standards 
regulating the discharge of radioactive waste 
materials from nuclear facilities) which are 
more restrictive than the corresponding 
standards imposed by the Commission; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. 
Symincton, Mr, Donouvus, Mr, 
O'NEnL, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. 
WHALEN): 

H.R, 998. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price In- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. REES, and Mr, 
CLARK): 

H.R. 999. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to authorize as- 
sistance for States and public and nonprofit 
private agencies for the establishment of 
narcotic addict rehabilitation, research, and 
maintenance centers in community mental 
health centers and other licensed facilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr.. Fotton of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, HATH- 
AWAY, Mr.. Hays, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. PODELL, Mr. THOMPSON 
of New Jersey, and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 1000. A bill to create a new National 
Service Agency to fill military manpower re- 
quirements, to create a voluntary civilian 
service as an alternative to military service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 1001..A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 1002. -A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide that men who 
have attained the age of 62 may retire on a 
full annuity thereunder upon completion of 
30 years of service; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1003. A bill to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit an annui- 
tant to receive his annuity even though he 
renders compensated service for the outside 
employer by whom he was last employed be- 
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fore his annuity began to accrue; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1004. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any 
fireman performing his duties during the 
course of any riot; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1005. A bill to restore balance in the 
Federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local govern- 
ment officials to exercise leadership in solv- 
ing their own problems; to achieve a better 
allocation of total public resources; and to 
provide for the sharing with State and local 
governments of a portion of the tax revenue 
received by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1006. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide interest on 
certain amounts withheld from wages and 
certain estimated payments of tax for pur- 
poses of the Federal income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1007. A bill to provide a tax incentive 
for the employment of older workers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1008. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
abatement of water and air pollution by 
permitting the amortization for income tax 
purposes of the cost of abatement works over 
a period of 36 months; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1009. A bill concerning a Federal Tax 
Fairness Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1010. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the provi- 
sions relating to taxes on wagering to insure 
the constitutional rights of taxpayers, to fa- 
cilitate the collection of such taxes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 1011. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of a uniform system of quality grades 
for consumer food products; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. AreNnnps, Mr. Bray, Mr. HALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. NEDZI, 
and Mr. McCrory): 

H.R. 1012. A bill to establish the geograph- 
ical areas of the Continental United States 
Armies and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 1013. A bill to provide additional 
dental care for dependents of members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 1014. A bill to provide benefits for suf- 
ferers from byssinosis; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1015. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumer Affairs in order to secure within 
the Federal Government effective represen- 
tation of the interests of consumers; to coor- 
dinate the administration of consumer serv- 
ices by transferring to such Department cer- 
tain functions of the Departments of Com- 
merce; Labor; Agriculture; and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and other agencies; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 1016. A bill to amend the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 to im- 
prove intergovernmental relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities, and the economy and effi- 
ciency of government, by providing Federal 
cooperation and assistance in the establish- 
ment and strengthening of State and local 
offices of consumer protection; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 1017. A bill to require that certain 
processed or packaged consumer products be 
labeled with certain information, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1018. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.1019. A bill to require that durable 
consumer products be labeled as to durabil- 
ity and performance life; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1020. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide grants to de- 
velop training in family medicine; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1021. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to add to such Act 
a new title dealing especially with kidney dis- 
ease and kidney-related diseases; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1022. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, to 
law enforcement officers and firemen not em- 
ployed by the United States who are killed or 
totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1023. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1024. A bill Poverty Area Amendment; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1025. A bill to authorize the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
make grants for the construction and oper- 
ation of a World Resources Simulation Cen- 
ter to make available to Federal, State, and 
local agencies and to private persons, or- 
ganizations, and institutions information 
useful in planning and decisionmaking; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 1026. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 1027. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States under 
Federal-State agréements, to provide for 
coverage for hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged for certain State and loca] em- 
ployees whose services are not otherwise 
covered by the insurance system established 
by such title; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1028. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability benefits which is presently 
required in the case of an individual receiv- 
ing workmen's compensation benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1029. A bill to provide that disabled 
individuals entitled to disability insurance 
benefits under section 223 of the Social Se- 
curity Act or to child's or widow’s insurance 
benefits on the basis of disability under sec- 
tion 202 of such Act, and individuals in the 
corresponding categories under the Rall- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, shall be eligible 
for health insurance benefits under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act without re- 
gard to their age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1030. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no re- 
duction shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 1031. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that imported meat 
and meat food products made in whole or in 
part of imported meat be labeled “imported” 
at all stages of distribution until delivery to 
the ultimate consumer; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 1032. A bill to amend the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 to authorize the Federal 
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Government to institute measures for the 
protection of defense production and of clas- 
sified information released to industry 
against acts of subversion, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 1033. A bill to provide relief from 
Dutch elm disease by amending the Forest 
Pest Control Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 1034. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the armed forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1035. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that military 
procurement contracts shall not be negotiat- 
ed with, or awarded to, contractor applicants 
until disclosure is made with respect to the 
military service of their employees; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1036. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to provide 
a priority in the allocation of funds there- 
under to those cities which will permit senior 
citizens to use the facilities involved at 
specially reduced fares during nonrush 
hours; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1037. A bill Impact Aid Reform Act 
of 1971; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 1038. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study cul- 
tural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1039. A bill to improve educational 
quality through the effective utilization of 
educational technology; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1040. A bill to amend title IX of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
provide for establishment of a National Sci- 
ence Research Data Processing and Informa- 
tion Retrieval System; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R, 1041. A bill to amend section 4(e) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to investigate 
the effect of foreign competition on domestic 
employment when a complaint is filed by an 
employer or labor organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1042. A bill to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 705(b) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
and to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1043. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, to permit employer contributions for 
joint industry promotion of products in cer- 
tain instances; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1044. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a pack- 
aged perishable food to bear a label specify- 
ing the date after which it is not to be sold 
for consumption as food; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 1045. A bill to strengthen and clarify 
the law prohibiting the introduction, or 
manufacture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 1046. A bill to amend section 610 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to 
establish minimum standards for operation 
of civil supersonic aircraft through the nav- 
igable airspace of the United States; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1047. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to establish 
liability on the part of the United States for 
the taking of easements in the navigable air- 
space of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ER. 1048. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the sale of mailing 
lists used to disseminate through the mails 
materials harmful to persons under the age 
of 19 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1049. A bill to amend section 214(b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
provide that certain aliens who apply for a 
visa to visit the United States temporarily 
for pleasure or temporarily for business shall 
not be denied nonimmigrant visitor status 
by any consular officer or immigration officer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1060. A bill to provide that any alien 
in the United States in whose behalf a peti- 
tion for sixth preference is filed under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act shall be 
permitted to remain in the United States 
until a sixth preference immigrant visa be- 
comes available to such alien; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1051. A bill to make it a Federal of- 
fense to loot interstate facilities during a 
riot; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1052. A bill to direct the Attorney 
General to establish six centers to provide 
facilities for conducting research into the 
motivations and behavioral patterns of per- 
sons who have been convicted of crimes of 
violence; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1053. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to permit the Attorney General 
of the United States and State attorneys 
general to obtain orders from U.S. district 
courts placing reasonable limitations on the 
conduct of certain public mass demonstra- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1054, A bill to establish a sonic boom 
damage fund to provide for the payment of 
damages caused by sonic booms; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1055. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation of parcels at no cost to the sender 
from the United States to combat areas over- 
seas as designated by the President, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1056. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a mint of the United States in 
the State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 1057. A bill to provide for a more con- 
servative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 1058. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of March 3, 1905, to prohibit the dump- 
ing of certain spoil into the Great Lakes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1059. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to ban poly- 
phosphates in detergents and to establish 
standards and programs to abate and control 
water pollution by synthetic detergents; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1060. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an amortiza- 
tion deduction for noise abatement devices; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1061. A bill to provide for nationally 
uniform minimum standards and eligibility 
requirements for public assistance, to pro- 
vide for a supplemental family allowance 

program, and to provide that the cost of 

public assistance under the Social Security 
Act shall be fully borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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H.R. 1062. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1063. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit 
against income tax for an employer who em- 
ploys older persons in his trade or business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1064. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion at a 22-percent rate for low-sulfur 
coal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1065. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction for expenses incurred in making 
repairs and improvements to his residence; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1066. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an investment 
credit to retailers with respect to their ad- 
vertising and other ordinary and necessary 
expenses for increasing their retail sales; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1067. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
certain other educational expenses paid by 
him for the education of a dependent at a 
private nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1068. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,200 the 
personal income tax exemptions of a tax- 
payer (including the exemption for a spouse, 
the exemptions for dependents, and the ad- 
ditional exemptions for old age and blind- 
ness); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1069. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
and other expenses paid by him for his edu- 
cation or the education of his spouse or 
any of his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1070. A bill to exclude from gross in- 
come the first $500 of interest received from 
savings account deposits in lending insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1071. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 to provide judicial re- 
view of certain determinations of the Tariff 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1072. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1073. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

HR. 1074. A bill to amend section 220(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to permit 
motor carriers to file annual reports on the 
basis of a 13-period accounting year; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. QUILLEN (for himself and Mr. 
WAMPLER) : 

H.R. 1075. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands in Sullivan County, Tennessee, to 
the city of Bristol; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 1076. A bill to protect the users of 
the United States Postal Service by reserving 
to the Congress supervision over the func- 
tion of the Postal Rate Commission; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 1077. A bill to prohibit the sale and 

shipment of certain economic poisons, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 1078. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend protection 
against fraudulent or deceptive practices, 
condemned by that Act to consumers 
through civil actions, and to provide for class 
actions for acts in defraud of consumers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1079. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act in order to provide for a national 
powerplant siting study and a national 
powerplant siting plan, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1080. A bill to establish a grant-in-aid 
program to encourage the licensing by the 
States of motor vehicle mechanics; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1081. A bill to establish a national 
policy and program with respect to wild 
predatory mammals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

H.R. 1082. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
the Secretary of the Army to terminate cer- 
tain licenses and permits relating to the dis- 
position of waste materials in the waters of 
the New York Bight, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 1083. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act in order to establish economic 
incentives for the return, reuse, and re- 
cycling of packaging, to reduce the public 
costs of packaging and other solid waste dis- 
posal, to require national standards for con- 
trolling the amount and environmental 
quality of packaging, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1084. A bill Newsmen’s Privilege Act 
of 1971; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1085. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the most feasible 
and desirable means of establishing certain 
portions of the tidelands, Outer Continental 
Shelf, seaward areas, and Great Lakes of the 
United States as marine sanctuaries and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

H.R. 1086. A bill to provide for advance 
consultation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and with State wildlife agencies be- 
fore the beginning of any Federal program 
involving the use of pesticides or other 
chemicals designed for mass biological con- 
trols; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1087. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

ELR. 1088. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that synthetic 
petroleum-based detergents manufactured 
in the United States or imported into the 
United States be free of phosphorus; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

H.R. 1089. A bill to amend chapter 1 (Fed- 
eral-Aid Highways) of title 23, United States 
Code, as amended, to establish local high- 
way planning review commissions to con- 
sider conservation problems in connection 
with the construction of federally aided 
highways, to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

H.R. 1090. A bill to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946, to prohibit the construc- 
tion of a highway bridge across Long Island 
Sound from any point on the north shore of 
Long Island between Oyster Bay Harbor and 
Hempstead Harbor to any point in West- 
chester County, N.Y., in the vicinity of the 
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city of Rye or the village of Port Chester; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. REUSS (for himself, Mr, Ap- 
paBso, Mr, Carney, Mr. DuLsKI, Mr. 
DenHoLM, Mr. Erserc, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HAWE- 
Ins, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Nepzi, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. PODELL, Mr: TERNAN, and Mr. 
YATRON): 

H.R. 1091. A bill to improve inter-govern- 
mental relationships, and the economy and 
efficiency of all levels of government, by 
providing Federal block grants for States 
and localities where there is a demonstration 
of State intention to modernize State and 
local government; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. REUSS (for himself, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Mr. PODELL, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. DULSKI, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. 
Nepzi, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, 
Hamiuron, Mr. OBEY, and Mr. 
YATRON) : 

H.R. 1092. A bill to improve inter-govern- 
mental relationships, and the economy and 
efficiency of all levels of government, by pro- 
viding Federal block grants for States and 
localities where there is a demonstration of 
State intention to modernize State and lo- 
cal government; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. Jar- 
MAN, Mr. Kyros, Mr. PREYER of 
North Carolina, Mr, NELSEN, Mr. 
CARTER, and Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 1093. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide the public 
with an adequate quantity of safe water for 
drinking, recreation, and other human uses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 1094. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to prohibit the discharge 
of elemental mercury and its compounds into 
the navigable waters of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Kartu, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Nepzi, Mr. Moss, and Mr. McCtos- 
KEY): 

H.R. 1095. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by requiring the designation of cer- 
tain water and submerged land areas where 
the depositing of certain waste materials is 
prohibited, to require the establishment of 
standards with respect to such deposits in 
all other areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Downinc, Mr. Hanna, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. McCLOSKEY, Mr. 
Kartu, Mr, CONTE, Mr. Nepzi, and 
Mr. Moss) : 

H.R. 1096. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
a longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 1097. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 1098. A bill to create a catalog of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 1099. A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition of certain lands for addition to Isle 
Royale National Park and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1100. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Grand River Band of 
Ottawa Indians in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket No. 40-K, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

ECR. 1101. A bill to provide compensation 
for firemen not employed by the United 
States killed or injured in the performance 
of duty during a civil disorder, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1102. A bill to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make regulations 
that certain railroad vehicles be equipped 
with reflectors or luminous material so that 
they can be readily seen at night; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 1103. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 to permit a State situated 
in more than one time zone to observe 
standard time in one zone and daylight sav- 
ing time in another zone; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1104. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1105. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, relating to Federal participa- 
tion In the cost of protecting the shores of 
the United States, its territories, and pos- 
sessions, to include privately owned property; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1106. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of the Mackinac Bridge as part of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 1107. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to make a survey of Saint Marys 
River, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1108. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of two highways in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota as a 
part of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H.R. 1109. A bill to provide for annual ad- 
justments in monthly monetary benefits ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
according to changes in the Consumer Price 
Index; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1110. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions of $125 per month 
to World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 
and $3,600 annual income limitation; to pro- 
vide that retirement income such as social 
security shall not be counted as income; to 
provide that such pension shall be increased 
by 10 per centum where the veteran served 
overseas during World War I; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1111. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to increase the rate 
of duty on mink fur skins; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1112. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron ore, iron and steel mill products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1113. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for investments in certain economically lag- 
ging regions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1114. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to employers for the expenses of 
providing job training programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 1115. A bill to provide supplemental 
appropriations and increased contract au- 
thority to fully fund the urban renewal, 
model cities, and rent supplement programs, 
and the low-income homeownership and ren- 
tal housing programs, for the fiscal year 1971; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 1116. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to authorize certifications of a small 
business concern’s competency in lieu of 
bonding in connection with certain Federal 
construction contracts, and to establish a 
National Construction Task Force to assist in 
broadening small business participation in 
the construction industry; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1117. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to remove the 
existing percentage limits on the amount of 
regular grant assistance which may be pro- 
vided thereunder for projects in any one 
State; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1118. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1119. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to provide Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance 
for individuals purchasing dwelling units in 
cooperative housing projects in the same way 
that such insurance is provided for individ- 
uals purchasing other single-family resi- 
dences; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1120, A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1964, establishing the Fire Island 
National Seashore; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1121. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gateway National Seashore 
in the States of New York and New Jersey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1122. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility and 
desirability of establishing a park system 
within the Atlantic Urban Region, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1123. A bill to impose an excise tax on 
automobiles based on their horsepower and 
emission of pollutants, for the purpose of 
financing programs for research in, and Fed- 
eral procurement of, low-emission vehicles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1124. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to provide that hearings 
on applications for construction permits for 
certain facilities must be held at or near the 
places where such facilities are to be located; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, and Mr. 
WOoLFF): 

H.R. 1125. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to re- 
quire that statements under open-end credit 
plans to be mailed in time to permit payment 
prior to the imposition of finance charges; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, and Mr. 
DINGELL) : 

H.R. 1126. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 1127. A bill to establish the Gates of 
the Arctic National Park in the State of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1128. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in the State of Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 1129. A bill to establish the Missouri 
Breaks Scenic River in the State of Montana; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1130. A bill to promote the economic 
development of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1131. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a lifetime fee for persons 65 
years of age or over for admission to out- 
door recreation areas administered by certain 
agencies of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1132. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of the reclamation acts, as amended, to 
all of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
SKvBITZ) : 

H.R. 1133. A bill to revise the boundaries of 
the North Cascades National Park in the 
State of Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 1134. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Potomac Basin National 
Riverways; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1135. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Redwood Na- 
tional Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1136. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the mandatory 
separation from Government service of all of- 
ficers and employees thereof at the age of 
seventy years; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1137. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a special pen- 
sion for veterans of World War I and their 
widows; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1138. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
SKUBITZ) : 

H.R. 1139. A bill to enlarge the boundaries 
of Grand Canyon National Park in the State 
of Arizona, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 1140. A bill to provide that pre- 
liminary payments shall not be less than 
32 cents per bushel, for corn; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1141. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission additional au- 
thority to alleviate freight car shortages, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1142, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 1143. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of a transportation allowance to per- 
mit a member of the immediate family of a 
serviceman hospitalized in the United States 
from a combat wound or illness to visit such 
Serviceman, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1144. A bill to provide for specific 
employment policies in order to promote 
maximum employment, to reduce unemploy- 
ment to its minimum acceptable levels, to 
promote an adequate rate of economic 
growth, and to preserve reasonable price sta- 
bility; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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H.R. 1145. A bill to assist in the effective 
and suitable disposal of passenger cars at the 
time of the discontinuance of their use on 
the highways by encouraging the disposal of 
such cars through persons licensed by the 
Secretary of Transportation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1146. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for certain additional 
persons on a space-available basis; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1147. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide payment for 
chiropractors’ services under the program of 
supplementary medical insurance benefits for 
the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1148. A bill to provide for the elimi- 
nation of the use of lead in motor vehicle 
fuel and the installation of adequate anti- 
pollution devices on motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1149. A bill to help prevent pollu- 
tion which is caused by litter composed of 
soft drink, beer, and alcohol containers, and 
to- eliminate the threat to the Nation’s 
health, safety, and welfare which is caused 
by such litter, by imposing a tax on such 
containers (subject to refund in certain 
cases) when they are filled and sold on a no- 
deposit, no-return basis; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 1150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide a 25-per- 
cent maximum capital gains tax on the dis- 
position of an interest in a closely held busi- 
ness held for at least 20 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI (for himself, and 
Mr. CORMAN) : 

H.R. 1151. A bill to amend the. Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide refunds in 
the case of certain uses of tread rubber; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 1152. A bill to allow the Comptroller 
General of the United States to settle and 
pay. certain claims arising out of the crash 
of.a U.S. aircraft at Wichita, Kans., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1965; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R, 1153. A bill relating to the policy 
with respect to the application of certain 
provisions of Federal law; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1154. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 1155. A bill for the relief of the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 


1156. A bill to provide additional 
penalties for the use of firearms in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of violence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1157. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 


mittee on Environmental Quality; 
Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 1158. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Florida; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1159. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1160. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equi- 
table basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 1161. A bill to amend section 402 of 

the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
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sistance Act of 1954, as amended, in order 
to remove certain restrictions against do- 
mestic wine under title I of such act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1162. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the initial phase of the east side 
division, Central Valley project, Calif., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 1163. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reserve Sup- 
plies of soybeans, corn, grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, and wheat for national security and to 
protect domestic consumers against an in- 
adequate supply of such commodities; to 
maintain and promote foreign trade; to pro- 
tect producers of such commodities against 
an unfair loss of income resulting from the 
establishment of a reserve supply; to assist 
in marketing such commodities; to assure 
the availability of commodities to promote 
world peace and understanding; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa (for himself, 
and Mr, FOLEY) : 

H.R. 1164. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, to 
prohibit slaughter of. livestock under cer- 
tain conditions which reduce the bargaining 
power of livestock producers generally and 
interfere with a free market, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 1165. A bill to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code, in order to provide cer- 
tain enlisted members and commissioned 
officers of the Armed Forces with transporta- 
tion to and from the homes of their next of 
kin; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1166. A bill to authorize loans for 
study at nonprofit institutions of higher ed- 
ucation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 1167. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to restore to individ- 
uals who have attained the age of 65 the 
right to deduct all expenses for their medical 
care, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 1168. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any coun- 
try which fails to take appropriate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1169. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R.1170. A bill to provide an additional 
period of time for review of the basic na- 
tional rail passenger system; to postpone 
for 6 months the date on which the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation is authorized 
to contract for provision of intercity rail 
passenger service; to postpone for 6 months 
the date on which the Corporation is required 
to begin providing intercity rail passenger 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1171. A bill to provide for the elimina- 
tion, over a 10-year period, of the mandatory 
oil import control program; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1172. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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H.R. 1173. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 72 to 70 
the age at which deductions on account of 
an individual's outside earnings will cease to 
be made from benefits based on such indi- 
vidual’s wage record; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 1174. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of certain expenses 
incurred by the taxpayer for the education 
of a dependent; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

H.R. 1175. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 1176. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide relief to 
certain individuals 65 years of age and over 
who own or rent their homes, through a 
system of income tax credits and refunds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1177. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to authorize a tax 
credit for certain educational expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1178. A bill to amend section 5042(a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to 
permit individuals who are not heads of 
families to produce wine for personal con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 1179. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act, to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr, TEAGUE of California (for him- 
self and Mr. TALCOTT) : 

H.R. 1180. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal reclamation laws relating to the 
furnishing of water service to excess lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr, THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 1181. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act, to exempt certain regulated 
lenders; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1182. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1183. A bill to retain May 30 as Memo- 
rial Day and November 11 as Veterans Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1184. A bill to encourage States to es- 
tablish abandoned automobile removal pro- 
grams and to provide for tax incentives for 
automobile scrap processing; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1185. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide for the 
continuation of the investment tax credit 
for small businesses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1186. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, to increase from $1,680 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 1187. A bill to provide additional ben- 
efits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 1188. A bill to establish the Hells 
Canyon Recreation Area, in the States of 
Idaho and Oregon, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1189. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing the establishment of the Nez Perce 
National Historical Park in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 1190. A bill to provide for annual ad- 
justments in monthly monetary benefits ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
according to changes in the Consumer Price 
Index; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 1191. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of extensions of the American Canal at 
El Paso, Tex., operation and maintenance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 1192. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act to safeguard consum- 
ers in connection with trading stamp prac- 
tices; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1193, A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen and clarify the 
law prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1194. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that syn- 
thetic petroleum-based detergents manu- 
factured in the United States or imported 
into the United States be free of phosphorus; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R, 1195. A bill to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946, to prohibit the con- 
struction of a highway bridge across Long 
Island Sound from any point on the north 
shore of Long Island between Oyster Bay 
Harbor and Hempstead Harbor to any point 
in Westchester County, N.Y., in the vicinity 
of the city of Rye or the village of Port Ches- 
ter; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1196. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide the same 
tax exemption for servicemen in and around 
Korea as is presently provided for those in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1197. A bill to reorganize the func- 
tions of the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment which relate to the regulation of 
commercial uses of nuclear power, ex- 
cept those which relate to source mate- 
rials, by transferring such functions from 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
be administered through the Public Health 
Service subject (in certain cases) to dis- 
approval by the Federal Power Commission 
or the Secretary of the Interior; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 1198. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1199. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
Survivor Benefit Plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 1200. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1201. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1202. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the central west coast area of 
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the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 1203. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to prescribe health care cost- 
sharing arrangements for certain surviving 
dependents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1204. A bill to promote private United 
States participation in international organi- 
zations and movements, to provide for the 
establishment of an Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

H.R. 1205. A bill to open U.S. Information 
Agency materials distributed abroad to pub- 
lic inspection; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1206. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies”, 
approved July 2, 1890; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Z2WACH: 

H.R. 1207. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to provide for the 
continuation of the investment tax credit 
for small businesses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 1208. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional River Academy of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 1209. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission which is 
authorized to conduct research and educa- 
tional programs to prepare the country for 
conversion from defense to civilian, oriented 
research and development activities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 1210. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to compensate holders of class A 
retailers’ licenses issued under the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
who return such licenses to the District of 
Columbia for cancellation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 1211. A-bill proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States rel- 
ative to equal rights for men and women; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1212. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a mint of the United States at 
Chicago, Ill., to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 1213. A bill to establish the Federal 
Campaign Disclosure Act to limit and control 
spending by Federal candidates; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, 

H.R. 1214. A bill to establish the Environ- 
mental Protection Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

H.R. 1215. A bill to provide for public dis- 
closure by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and by candidates for such office 
and to give the House Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct appropriate jurisdic- 
tion; to the Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct, 

H.R. 1216. A bill to provide for disclo- 
sures designed to elicit a balance of expres- 
sion to the Congress with respect to legisla- 
tive measures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 1217. A bill to provide for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President as re- 
quired by the article of amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by House Joint Res- 
olution 9 of the 92d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr, BLANTON: 

H.R, 1218. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion through interstate commerce of the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
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hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1219. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose additional 
limitations on tax-exempt foundations and 
charitable trusts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1220. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in bicycles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BRINELEY: 

H.R. 1221. A bill to provide for the equaliza- 
tion of the retired pay of members of the uni- 
formed services of equal grade and years of 
service; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1222. A bill to provide for computation 
of disability retirement pay for members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 1223, A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a penalty for 
persons who interfere with the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1224. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equi- 
table basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1225. A bill; National Public Employee 
Relations Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1226. A bill to establish a senior citi- 
zens skill and talent utilization program; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1227. A bill to assist students who, 
to attend college, are relying on their own 
Wage-earning capacity rather than depend- 
ing on others; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1228. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program under which tickets 
to professional, semiprofessional, and am- 
ateur baseball, football, basketball, hockey, 
and soccer games will be furnished at no 
cost by local police officers and firemen to 
individuals under the age of 19, particularly 
such individuals who are economically un- 
derprivileged; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1229. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility and 
desirability of a Boston Harbor National Rec- 
reation Area in the State of Massachusetts; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1230. A bill to provide for the enforce- 
ment of support orders in certain State and 
Federal courts, and to make it a crime to 
move or travel in interstate and foreign 
commerce to avoid compliance with such or- 
ders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1231. A bill to amend title 18 and title 
28 of the United States Code with respect to 
the trial and review of criminal actions in- 
volving obscenity, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1232. A bill to clarify and strengthen 
the cargo-preference laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1233. A bill to amend the Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958 to require repayment of 
amounts paid for the training of merchant 
marine officers who do not serve in the mer- 
chant marine or Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1234. A bill to investigate, study, and 
construct a project for flood protection at 
Quincy, Mass.; to the Committe on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 1235. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1236. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the full 
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amount of any annuity received under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1237. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1238. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to ex- 
penses of plastic surgery and hypertrichol- 
ogy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1239. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 50-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, and to raise the amount of outside 
earnings which a beneficiary may have with- 
out suffering deductions from his benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1240. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 1241. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1242. A bill to permit State agreements 
for coverage under the hospital insurance 
program for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, and Mr. CORMAN) : 

EHER. 1243. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to extend and improve 
the Federal-State program of child-welfare 
services; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1244. A bill to establish annual im- 
port quotas on certain textile and footwear 
articles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

EHER. 1245. A bill to provide for an equitable 
sharing of the U.S. market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York: 

H.R. 1246. A bill to amend sec. 1071 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. CELLER, Mr. AppDABBO, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr, HALPERN, Mr, 
Kocu, Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
and Mr. SCHEUER): 

H.R. 1247. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 regarding the treatment of chari- 
table contributions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Tennessee, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BYRNE of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. CELLER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. DENT, Mr. Er.serc, Mr. 
FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. FLooD, Mr. 
Garmatz, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MIKvVA, Mr. MURPHY of New York, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. PoDELL, and Mr. RYAN): 

H.R. 1248. A bill to assist in the provision 
of Housing for veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 1249. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 15-percent 
increase in benefits thereunder with sub- 
sequent cost-of-living increases, to liberalize 
the earnings test, and to increase the lump- 
sum death payment; and to amend titie 
XVIII of such act to provide medicare cover- 
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age for chiropractic services and extend medi- 
care benefits to disability beneficiaries with- 
out regard to age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 1250. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus personal 
property to State fish and wildlife agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R, 1251. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quarters 
of coverage, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas (for himself 
and Mr, PEPPER) : 

H.R. 1252. A bill to strengthen the penalty 
provisions of the Gun Control Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 1253. A bill to provide for computation 
of disability retirement pay for members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 1254. A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect of 
acts of Congress on State laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1255. A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation of the effect of acts of Congress on 
State laws; to limit the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court in certain cases; and 
to provide that confessions and other evi- 
dence shall be admissible in U.S. courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 1256, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to establish a visiting scientist 
and scholar program in the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1257. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of facilities to control water and air 
pollution by allowing a tax credit for expen- 
ditures incurred in constructing such facili- 
ties and by permitting the deduction, or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, of 
such expenditures, to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 1258. A bill to permit American citi- 
zens to hold gold; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1259. A bill to amend the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 so as to prohibit the use for political 
purposes of certain funds collected by labor 
organizations from their members, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1260. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiy- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1261. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct certain expenses paid by him in 
connection with his education or training, 
or the education or training of his spouse 
or any of his dependents, at an institution 
of higher education or a trade or vocational 
school; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 1262. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,000 
the personal income tax exemptions of a tax- 
payer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for dependents, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness) with further increases in the 
future to refiect rises in the cost of living; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1263. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduc- 
tion for trees destroyed by Dutch elm dis- 
ease; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 1264. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment and implementation of programs 
for youth camp safety; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1265. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ group life and health benefits 
insurance; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1266. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 1267. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H.R. 1268. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Olalla division of the Umpqua 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 1269. A bill to revise the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 1270. A bill to withdraw certain lands 
within the Pike National Forest in Colorado 
from location and entry under the U.S. min- 
ing laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 1271. A bill to provide additional ben- 
efits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Services: 

H.R. 1272. A bill to provide Federal grants 
to assist elementary and secondary schools 
to carry on programs to teach moral and 
ethical principles; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 1273. A bill to limit and prevent cer- 
tain concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or 
impede the free production of goods for com- 
merce or the free flow thereof in commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1274. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act to provide that employers 
shall not be required to bargain with labor 
organizations whose representative status has 
not been established by a secret ballot elec- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 1275. A bill to establish the Armistad 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1276. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1277. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the U.S. Labor Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1278. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that any judge 
or justice of the United States appointed to 
hold office during good behavior shall retire 
from regular active service upon attaining 
the age of 70 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1279. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code with respect to United 
States district court courtroom facilities in 
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the western district of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1280. A bill to prohibit the involun- 
tary busing of schoolchildren and to adopt 
freedom of choice as a national policy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1281. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a Federal crime 
to transport stolen sheep or goats in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1282. A bill to protect the privacy of 
the American home from the invasion by 
mail of sexually provocative material, to pro- 
hibit the use of the U.S. mails to disseminate 
material harmful to minors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1283. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and ‘hospi- 
tal care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance financed in whole for low-income 
groups, through issuance of certificates, and 
in part for all other persons through allow- 
ance of tax credits, and to provide a system 
of peer review of utilization, charges, and 
quality of medical service; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1284. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record where that method 
of computation produces a higher combined 
benefit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1285. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for employers who employ members of the 
hard-core unemployed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1286. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
valuation of a decedent’s interest in a close- 
ly held business for estate tax purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1287. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the status of 
certain oil well service equipment under 
subchapter D of chapter 36 of such code (re- 
lating to tax on the use of certain vehicles); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER (for himself, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. McCiure, Mr. 
BURLESON of Texas, Mr. Price of Tex- 
as, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Wurre, and Mr. 
LUJAN) : 

H.R. 1288. A bill to impose a quota on 
imported fresh, chilled, or frozen lamb meat 
and certain prepared or preserved lamb meat; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

HR. 1289. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with and 
furnish financial and other assistance to 
States and other public bodies and organiza- 
tions in establishing a system for the pre- 
vention, control, and suppression of fires in 
rural areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1290. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R: 1291. A bill requiring that each Mem- 
ber of Congress be notified of the intended 
disposition of federally owned real property 
in the district he represents; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 1292. A bill to amend title 44, United 
States Code. to provide for 98 copies of the 
daily edition of the Congressional Record to 
be furnished to each Representative, Dele- 
gate, and Resident Commissioner in Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R. 1293. A bill to amend the Uniform 
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Time Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1294. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R, 1295, A bill to define the application 
and effective date of court orders effecting 
desegregation of faculty and students in pub- 
lic school systems; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1296. A bill to make it a Federal crime 
to kill or assault a fireman or law enforce- 
ment officer engaged in the performance of 
his duties when the offender travels in inter- 
state commerce or uses any facility of inter- 
state commerce for such purpose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1297. A bill to amend title 18 and 
title 28 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the trial and review of criminal ac- 
tions involving obscenity, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1298, A bill to restrict travel in viola- 
tion of area restrictions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1299. A bill to provide for annual ad- 
Justments in monthly monetary benefits ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
according to changes in the Consumer Price 
Index; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

E.R. 1300. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the pay- 
ment of certain benefits under that title; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1301. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1302. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion on certain clays at the same rate 
as allowed on calcium carbonates and lime- 
stone used in the manufacture of cement; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1303. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that delayed birth cer- 
tificates and similar documents issued under 
State law shall constitute prima facie evi- 
dence of age for purposes of establishing 
eligibility for benefits or assistance under 
that act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1304. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a benefi- 
ciary who dies shall (if otherwise qualified) 
be entitled to a prorated benefit for the 
month of his death; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

ELR. 1305. A bill to amend section 4182 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1306. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1307. A bill to provide for import 
quotas on certain textile and footwear ar- 
ticles; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 1308. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1309. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 1310. A bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain mineral 
interests in property located in Alachua 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1311. A bill to create a marine re- 
sources conservation and development fund; 
to provide for the distribution of revenues 
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from Outer Continental Shelf lands; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, GOLDWATER: 

H.R. 1312. A bill to provide for the arrest 
and punishment of violators of certain laws 
and regulations relating to the public lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

H.R. 1313. A bill to establish the Presi- 
dent's Award for Distinguished Law Enforce- 
ment Service; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R, 1314. A bill to prohibit the use of 
draftees in undeclared wars without their 
consent; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1315. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act, to provide a 1-cent postage 
rate for postal cards and post cards; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R, 1316. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 1317. A bill to prohibit travel at Gov- 
ernment expense outside of the United States 
by defeated or retiring Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1318. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 in order to provide that 
daylight saving time shall be observed in the 
United States from the first Sunday follow- 
ing Memorial Day to the first Sunday 
following Labor Day; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GROSS (for himself and Mr. 
HALL) : 

HR. 1319. A bill to require judges of 
courts of the United States to file confiden- 
tial financial statements with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 1320, A bill to amend section 1905 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1321. A bill to abolish the Commis- 
sion on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Salaries established by section 225 of the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1322. A bill prohibiting lithograph- 
ing or engraving on envelopes sold by the 
United States Postal Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1323. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of persons to grades GS-16, GS- 
17, and GS-18 in the competitive civil serv- 
ices based solely on merit and competitive 
civil service standards; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 1324. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1325. A bill to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, to provide for the 
retirement of the public debt by setting aside 
the first 5 percent of the budget receipts 
of the United States for each fiscal year for 
the sole purpose of retirement of obligations 
counted as part of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

E.R. 1326, A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide a basic $5,000 
exemption from income tax for amounts re- 
ceived as annuities, pensions, or other re- 
tirement benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R, 1327. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R, 1328. A bill to amend the Special For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1971 (Public Law 91- 
652); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. DRINAN, and Mr. YATES): 

H.R. 1329. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the ocean, coastal, and 
other waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. Morse, and Mr. DRINAN) : 

H.R. 1330. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for a water pollution abatement pro- 
gram for industrial wastes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 1331. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a national program 
of income maintenance payments to needy 
individuals who are aged, blind, or disabled 
and Federal-State programs of public assist- 
ance to all other needy individuals and fami- 
lies, to provide grants to States for services 
to all needy individuals and families, to 
strengthen Federal support of the State 
medical assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1332. A bill to provide for the elimi- 
nation, over a 10-year period, of the manda- 
tory oll import control program; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 1333. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1334. A bill to provide benefits for 
sufferers from byssinosis; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1335. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1336. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practices in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1337. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full 
annuity for any individual (without regard 
to his age) who has completed 30 years of 
railroad service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1338. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1339. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the re- 
spective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1340. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (by request): 

H.R. 1341. A bill to amend title 38, United 

States Code, to extend servicemen’s group life 
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insurance protection from 120 to 240 days af- 
ter discharge; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1342. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of national service life insurance to service 
disabled veterans at any time during their 
lives at no increase in premiums on account 
of any service-connected disability; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 1343. A bill to provide for the award- 
ing of a Medal of Honor for Policemen and a 
Medal of Honor for Firemen; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, 

H.R. 1344, A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to add to such act 
a new title dealing especially with kidney 
disease and kidney-related diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1345. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
injure, intimidate, or interfere with any fire- 
man performing his duties during the course 
of any riot; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 1346. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to strengthen 
the penalty provision applicable to a Fed- 
eral felony committed with a firearm; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1347, A bill to provide a code of ethics 
for Federal judges, including Supreme Court 
Justices, by amending chapter 11 of title 18, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1348. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce or the 
malis of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 16 years, to restrict the exhibition 
of movies or other presentations harmful to 
such persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

HER. 1349. A bill to amend section 341 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to re- 
quire the Attorney General to furnish a certi- 
ficate of citizenship to a person holding 
certification of birth issued by the Secre- 
tary of State; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R, 1350. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen and clarify the 
law prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1351. A bill to amend section 8331 
of title 5, United States Code, relating tc 
civil service retirement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1352. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for certain members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1353. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that any 
unmarried person who maintains his or her 
own home shall be entitled to be taxed at 
the rate provided for the head of a house- 
hold; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1354. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the provi- 
sions relating to taxes on wagering to insure 
the constitutional rights of taxpayers, to fa- 
cilitate the collection of such taxes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1355. A bill to authorize voluntary 
withholding of Maryland and Virginia income 
taxes in the case of officers and employees of 
the Architect of the Capitol; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1356. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the con- 
ditions governing eligibility of blind persons 
to receive disability insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 1357. A bill, Federal-State Education 
Act of 1971; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1358. A bill to establish the calendar 
year as the fiscal year of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 1359. A bill to amend the joint res- 
olution designating June 14 of each year as 
Flag Day (37 U.S.C. 157) to provide appro- 
priate recognition of the “Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag,” and its author, Francis 
Bellamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1360. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
awards in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in the fleld of sports shall be 
excluded from gross income; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 1361. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of a uniform system of quality grades 
for consumer food products; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 1362. A bill to permit actions against 
the United States for damage to the good 
name and reputation of members of the 
Armed Forces wrongfully charged with com- 
mitting certain crimes against civilians in 
combat zones, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1363. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1364. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to improve the educational services in 
public and private nonprofit child day care 
centers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 1365. A bill to establish a national 
program of assistance to the States with the 
goal of achieving equalized excellence in 
schools throughout the Nation over a 10- 
year period; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1366. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, 

H.R. 1367. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1368. A bill to create a Department of 
Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 1369. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 1370. A bill to establish the Sandy 
Hook National Seashore in the State of New 
Jersey, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1371. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1372. A bill to require that durable 
consumer products be labeled as to durabil- 
ity and performance life; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 1873. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1374. A bill to require that certain 
durable products be prominently labeled as 
to date of manufacture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1375. A bill to require that certain 
short shelf-life durable products be prom- 
inently labeled as to the date beyond which 
performance life becomes diminished; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1376. A bill to require that certain 
processed or packaged consumer products be 
labeled with certain information, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1377. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Metropolitan Drug Addiction 
Commission to coordinate and make more ef- 
fective in the New York metropolitan area 
the various Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams for the control, treatment, and preven- 
tion of drug addiction; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1378, A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, to 
law enforcement officers and firemen not em- 
ployed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1379. A bill to prohibit flight in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to avoid prosecu- 
tion for the killing of a policeman or fire- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1380. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen and clarify the 
law prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1381. A bill to prohibit the discharge 
into any of the navigable waters of the 
United States or into international waters of 
any military material without a certification 
by the Council on Environmental Quality 
approving such discharge; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1382. A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of ma- 
terial into the oceans; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1383. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the coastal waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R, 1384. A bill to amend the Public Works 
Acceleration Act to make its benefits avail- 
able to certain areas of extra high unemploy- 
ment, to authorize additional funds for such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1385. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to ban poly- 
phosphates in detergents and to establish 
standards and programs to abate and control 
water pollution by synthetic detergents; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1386. A bill to create the Office of Wa- 
ter Disposal Research and Development in 
the Department of the Interior; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1387. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R. 1388. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
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hospital in southern New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1389. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide relief to cer- 
tain individuals 65 years of age and over who 
own or rent their homes, through a system 
of income tax credits and refunds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1390. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1391. A bill to amend section 883 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to exemption from taxation of earnings 
of ships under foreign flag; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1392. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide in certain cases 
for an exchange of credits between the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and the civil service retirement system 
so as to enable individuals who have some 
coverage under both systems to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits based on their combined sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1393. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record where that method of 
computation produces a higher combined 
benefit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1394. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to include, 
among the health insurance benefits covered 
under part B thereof, coverage of certain 
drugs; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1395. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no re- 
duction shall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1396. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1397. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an Institute on Retirement In- 
come which shall conduct studies and make 
recommendations designed to enable retired 
individuals to enjoy an adequate retirement 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 1398. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment and administration of a na- 
tional wildfire disaster control fund; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1399. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
States and subdivisions thereof in the en- 
forcement of State and local laws, rules, and 
regulations within the national forest sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1400. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964, to increase 
the authorization for water resources re- 
search and institutes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1401. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of community areas established for 
reclamation purposes on withdrawn or ac- 
quired lands of the United States, and fot 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1402. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Cosumnes River division, 
Central Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1403. A bill to amend section 4182 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr, KEE (for himself and Mr. 
SAYLOR) : 

H.R. 1404. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to make disability insur- 
ance benefits and the disability freeze more 
readily available to coal miners and other 
individuals suffering from pneumoconiosis, 
and to amend titles II and XVIII of such act 
to make health insurance benefits available 
without regard to age to all individuals re- 
ceiving cash benefits based on disability; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE: 

H.R. 1405. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to require that im- 
ported meat and meat food products made 
in whole or in part of imported meat be lab- 
eled “imported” at all stages of distribution 
until delivery to the ultimate consumer; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE (for himself, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. Duncan, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
COLLIER, Mr. HALPERN, Mr, SCHERLE, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. FISHER, 
Mr. Dent, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 


THOMSON of Wisconsin, Mr, DENNIS, 
Mr. Puctnsx1, Mr. SHoup, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr, Rarickx, Mr. Bray, and Mr. CAR- 


TER): 

H.R. 1406. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to require that imported 
meat and meat food products made in whole 
or in part of imported meat be labeled “im- 
ported” at all stages of distribution until 
delivery to the ultimate consumer; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE (for himself, Mr. 
Evans of Colorado, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. Nicuots, Mr. McCuure, and Mr, 
TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 1407. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to require that im- 
ported meat and meat food products made in 
whole or in part of imported meat be labeled 
“imported” at all stages of distribution un- 
til delivery to the ultimate consumer; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, LEGGETT: 

H.R. 1408. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 to provide additional dental care for 
dependents of active duty members of the 
uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 1409. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove the restriction on the 
use of certain private institutions under the 
dependents’ medical care program; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1410. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include cer- 
tain agricultural employees, and to permit 
provisions in agreements between agricul- 
tural employers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1411. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1950, to enlarge the service area 
of the Sacramento canals unit of the Central 
Valley project to include Yolo and Solano 
Counties, Calif; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1412. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Paskenta-Newville unit, 
Sacramento River division, Central Valley 
project, California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1413. A bill to impose on newspapers 
of general circulation an obligation to afford 
certain members of the public an oppor- 
tunity to publish editorial advertisements 
and to reply to editorial comment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1414. A bill to include firefighters 
within the provisions of section 8336(c) of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
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retirement of Government employees en- 
gaged in certain hazardous occupations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 1415, A bill to encourage the States to 
extend coverage under their State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws to agricultural 
labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 1416. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 1417. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equitable 
survivors’ annuity plan for the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 1418. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to assist in meeting the 
savings and credit needs of low-income per- 
sons; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 1419. A bill to provide a consolidated, 
comprehensive child development program in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R, 1420. A bill to limit the sale or distri- 
bution of mailing lists by Federal agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 1421. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic 
Site in the State of Pennsylvania, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1422. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a pack- 
aged perishable food to bear a label specify- 
ing the date after which it is not to be sold 
for consumption as food; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1423. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel] exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1424. A bill to prohibit assaults and 
other crimes on State law enforcement of- 
ficers, firemen, and judicial officers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1425. A bill to establish an environ- 
mental financing authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 1426, A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1427. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1428, A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
provide financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 1429. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments and 
annuity and pension payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall not be 
included as income for the purpose of de- 
termining eligiblity for a veteran's or widow’s 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1430. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax oredit 
for investments in certain economically lag- 
ging regions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1431. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
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expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1432. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1433. A bill to restore balance in the 
federal form of government in the United 
States; to provide both the encouragement 
and resources for State and local government 
officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; to achieve a better allocation 
of total public resources; and to provide for 
the sharing with State and local governments 
of a portion of the tax revenue received by 
the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

E.R. 1434. A bill to provide appropriations 
for sharing of Federal revenues with States 
and certain cities and urban counties; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1435. A bill to encourage States to 
establish abandoned automobile removal pro- 
grams and to provide for tax incentives for 
automobile scrap processing; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1436. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in footwear; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself and Mr. 
CORBETT) : 

H.R. 1437. A bill to amend the act of 
August 31, 1954, relating to the control and 
extinguishment of outcrop and underground 
fires in coal formations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Gusser, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Moss, Mr. SMITH of 
California, and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 1438. A bill to amend title IIT of the 
National Housing Act to authorize the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association to 
guarantee obligations issued by State agen- 
cies to finance low- and moderate-income 
housing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself and 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN): 

H.R. 1439. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of additional lands at Muir Woods Na- 
tional Monument in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 1440. A bill to provide for better regu- 
lation of the Federal elective process, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1441. A bill to provide a means of 
financing presidential and congressional 
election campaigns; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H.R. 1442. A bill to provide relief for cer- 
tain claimants against the vested assets of 
Japanese banks; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1443. A bill to provide relief for cer- 
tain prewar Japanese bank claimants; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 1444. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Snohomish Tribe in 
Indian Claims Commission docket No. 


125, the Upper Skagit Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket No. 92, and the Sno- 


qualmie and Skyomish Tribes in Indian 
Claims Commission docket No. 93, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1445, A bill to amend section 117 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
clude from gross income up to $300 per 
month of scholarships and fellowship grants 
for which the performance of services is re- 
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quired; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 1446. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to eliminate the inclusion of 
agricultural credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1447, A bill to provide that the ma- 
jority of the membership (including the 
chairman) of the Committee on Government 
Operations of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, shall be composed 
of members of a major political party other 
than the political party of which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a member; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

H.R. 1448. A bill to break down hindrances 
and remove obstacles to the employment of 
partially disabled persons honorably dis- 
charged from our Armed Forces following 
service in war by making an equitable ad- 
justment of the liability under the work- 
men’s compensation laws which an employer 
must assume in hiring disabled veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1449. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from in- 
come tax the first $1,000 of interest on de- 
posits of individuals in savings and loan and 
mutual savings institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1450. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an in- 
vestment tax credit for small businesses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1451. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat adoption fees 
in the same manner as medical expenses for 
income tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1452. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1453. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1454. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control wa- 
ter pollution by permitting the deduction of 
expenditures for the construction, erection, 
installation, or acquisition of such treatment 
works; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1455. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1456. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that child’s 
insurance benefits shall in all cases be pay- 
able to children upon the death of their 
mother without regard to the mother’s in- 
sured status; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 1457. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that a 
policeman or fireman who has social secu- 
rity coverage pursuant to State agreement as 
an individual employee and not as a member 
of a State or local retirement system may 
elect to terminate such coverage if he is 
subsequently required to become a member 
of such retirement system; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
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ARCHER, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
COLLIER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr, CRANE, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, 
Mr, DENNIS, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. DUNCAN, 
and Mr. Epwarps of Alabama): 

H.R. 1458. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. Er- 
LENBORN, Mr. Escu, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
Futon of Pennsylvania, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr, HAMILTON, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
Kerrn, Mr. KYL, Mr. KUYKENDALL, 
Mr. McCLoRY, Mr. McKinney, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. MIKvVA, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. MurpHyr of New 
York, and Mr. Myers): 

H.R. 1459. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. 
PIRNiz, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. QUIE, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr, RIEGLE, Mr. ROBI- 
SON, Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI, Mr. SCOTT, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. 
SKUBITZ, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. TALCOTT, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Yates, and Mr. CONABLE) : 

H.R: 1460. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 1461. A bill to provide for Federal tax 
sharing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 1462. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Puukohola Heilau National 
Historic Site, in the State of Hawali, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1463. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to make a loan and 
grant to the State of Hawaii for the con- 
struction of the Kokee water project, Ha- 
wali, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

HR. 1464. A bill to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act to authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to ban glue and paint products containing 
toxic solvents; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1465. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of emergency detention camps and to pro- 
vide that no citizen of the United States 
shall be committed for detention or impris- 
onment in any facility of the U.S. Govern- 
ment except in conformity with the provi- 
sions of title 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1466. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to allow the issu- 
ance of visas to brothers and sisters of citi- 
zens of the United States as immediate rel- 
atives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1467. A bill to amend section 152(b) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for the purpose of including nationals of 
the United States within the definition of 
the term “dependent” in connection with 
deductions for personal exemptions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1468. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
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sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1469. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to remove the present 
limit on the number of days for which bene- 
fits may be paid thereunder to an individual 
on account of posthospital extended care 
services; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1470. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to accord to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands the 
same tariff treatment as is provided for in- 
sular possessions of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 1471. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1472. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the trans- 
portation or use in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, with unlawful or fraudulent intent, or 
counterfeit, fictitious, altered, lost, stolen, 
wrongfully appropriated, unauthorized, re- 
voked, or canceled credit cards; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1473. A bill to amend section 1257 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide that 
the Supreme Court shall not have jurisdic- 
tion to review a State court final judgment 
or decree that an act or publication is ob- 
scene; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1474, A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transporta- 
tion of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

H.R. 1475. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to the dumping of 
certain materials into the navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 1476. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct certain expenses paid by him in 
connection with his education, or the educa- 
tion of any of his dependents, at an institu- 
tion of higher learning; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1477. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to restore to individuals 
who have attained the age of 65 the right to 
deduct all expenses for their medical care, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Cod of 1954 to increase from 13 to 
16 the maximum age of a dependent child 
with respect to whom the deduction for 
child-care expenses may be allowed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1479, A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any individ- 
ual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 1480. A bill to establish a pilot pro- 
gram under which the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall make direct housing 
loans available to certain veterans residing 
abroad; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 1481. A bill to promote the mobiliza- 
tion and participation of U.S. private capital 
and skills to assist the peoples in the de- 
veloping countries of the world to achieve 
the goal of decent housing and homeowner- 
ship; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

H.R. 1482. A bill to limit the sale or dis- 
tribution of mailing lists by Federal agen- 
aoe to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 
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By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 1483. A bill to create a comprehen- 
sive federal system for determining the own- 
ership of and amount of compensation to be 
paid for inventions and proposals for tech- 
nical improvement made by employed per- 
sons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 1484. A bill to provide opportunities 
for American youth to serve in policymaking 
positions and to participate in National, 
State, and local programs of social and eco- 
nomic benefit to the country; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1485. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title X 
thereto which will establish a program to 
protect adult health by providing assistance 
in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional and community health protection 
centers for the detection of disease, by pro- 
viding assistance for the training of person- 
nel to operate such centers, and by providing 
assistance in the conduct of certain research 
related to such centers and their operation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1486. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to facilitate the provision of re- 
liable, abundant, and economical electric 
power supply by strengthening existing 
mechanisms for coordination of electric util- 
ity systems and encouraging the installation 
and use of the products of advancing tech- 
nology with due regard for the proper con- 
servation of scenic and other natural re- 
sources; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1487. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on Judiciary. 

H.R, 1488. A bill to provide for a coordi- 
nated national boating safety program; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 1489. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individu- 
als who have attained the age of 65 the right 
to deduct all expenses for their medical care, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1490. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 to 
$2,400 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

ELR. 1491. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to States for improving elementary 
and secondary teachers’ salaries, for meeting 
the urgent needs of elementary and second- 
ary education, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 1492. A bill to improve education by 
increasing the freedom of the Nation’s teach- 
ers to change employment across State lines 
without substantial loss of retirement bene- 
fits through establishment of a Federal- 
State program; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1498. A bill to encourage the States 
to improve their workmen’s compensation 
laws to assure adequate coverage and benefits 
to employees injured in employment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 1494. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to provide supplementary com- 
pensation for permanent total disability or 
death from lung cancer resulting from expo- 
sure to ionizing radiation in uranium mines; 
to provide grants to States for research and 
planning with respect to ionizing radiation 
injuries in uranium mines; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PREYER of North Carolina: 

H.R. 1495. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers to 
treat certain capital expenditures incurred 
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in making buildings accessible to handi- 
capped persons as expenses not chargeable to 
capital account; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 1496. A bill to establish a national 
cancer authority and to authorize interna- 
tional programs and joint ventures in order 
to conquer cancer at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1497. A bill to require that certain 
durable products be prominently labeled as 
to date of manufacture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1498. A bill to require that certain 
short shelf-life durable products be prom- 
inently labeled as to the date beyond which 
performance life becomes diminished; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Hawkins, Mr, BRADEMAS, 
Mr. Scuever, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. Er- 
BERG, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr, RoYBAL, and 
Mr. CoLLINsS of Illinois) : 

H.R. 1499. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study cul- 
tural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 1500. A bill to provide additional 
benefits for optometry officers of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1501. A bill to require State programs 
for controlling disruptive campus violence by 
students, staff, and other employees as a pre- 
requisite for receiving Federal assistance un- 
der the Higher Education Act and other acts 
of Congress; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1502. A bill to establish the Federal 
Cancer Research Coordination Committee to 
coordinate and otherwise improve federally 
assisted cancer research activities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

E.R. 1503. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications for 
renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 1504. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 in order to change the pe- 
riod during which daylight saving time shall 
be in effect in the United States to the period 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day of each 
year; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1605. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1506. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide grants to States for the establish- 
ment, equipping, and operation of emergency 
communications centers to make the na- 
tional emergency telephone No. 911 availa- 
bls throughout the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1507. A bill to make the armed rob- 
bery of gasoline stations a Federal offense; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1508. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to exclude from the U.S. mails 
unsolicited offers to sell, loan, or rent cer- 
tain obscene materials, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1509. A bill to amend section 225 of 
the Federal Salary Act of 1967 to extend 
to 180 days the period of time in which 
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the Congress has the opportunity to take 
action on the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent under such section with respect to 
Federal executive, legislative, and judicial 
Salaries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1510. A bill to encourage and aid the 
revitalization of rural America; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1511. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
termination of the investment tax credit cer- 
tain property used for farming purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1512. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase, in the case 
of individuals having 40 or more quarters of 
coverage, the number of years which may be 
disregarded in computing such individual's 
average monthly wage, and to provide that, 
for benefit computation purposes, a man’s 
insured status and average monthly wage 
will be figured on the basis of an age 62 
cutof (the same as presently provided in 
the case of women); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1513. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their 
combined earnings record where that meth- 
od of computation produces a higher com- 
bined benefit; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1514. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that no re- 
duction skall be made in old-age insurance 
benefit amounts to which a woman is en- 
titled if she has 120 quarters of coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1515. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1516. A bill to protect American foot- 
wear, apparel, and textile industries from 
market disruptions arising from excessive 
imports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 1517. A bill to provide for the garnish- 
ment of the wages of Federal employees; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1518. A bill to provide for the increase 
of capacity and the improvement of opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1519. A bill to amend section 138 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so 
as to provide for the reduction of the public 
debt by at least 10 percent of the estimated 
overall Federal receipts for each fiscal year; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 1520. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 
1948 to terminate the quota for South Africa, 
and to redistribute said quota among certain 
developing African nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1521. A bill to establish a domestic de- 
velopment bank to assist in the development 
of employment and business opportunities in 
certain urban and rural areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1522, A bill to improve education in 
the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R, 1523. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include cer- 
tain agricultural employees, and to permit 
certain provisions in agreements between 
agricultural employers and employees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 1524, A bill to establish a congres- 
sional center for the study of domestic and 
international policy; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

ELR. 1525. A bill to amend title 18, United 
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States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in the 
prevention and solution of crime by requir- 
ing a national registration of firearms, es- 
tablishing minimum licensing standards for 
the possession of firearms, and encouraging 
the enactment of effective State and local 
firearms laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1526. A bill to provide for the elimi- 
nation, over a 10-year period, of the manda- 
tory oil import control program; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1527. A bill to require the disclosure 
of gifts, income, certain financial interests, 
and clerk hire; to the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 1528. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a penalty for 
persons who interfere with the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1529. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code so as to provide for the 
appointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Texas, and one ad- 
ditional judge for the northern district of 
Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1530. A bill to create a public works 
program for the purpose of reducing unem- 
ployment; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 1531. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
ef outside earnings permitted each year 
without any deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 1532. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1533. A bill to provide for the redis- 
tribution of unused quotas numbers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1534. A bill to amend sections 320 and 
321 of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1535. A bill to amend section 312 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1536. A bill to amend section 319 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1537. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
issuance of nonimmigrant visas to certain 
aliens entering the United States under con- 
tracts of employment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1538. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1539. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs, produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1540. A bill to provide for the manda- 
tory civil commitment of certain narcotic 
addicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controlling nar- 
cotic addicts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1541. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase, with a 
minimum primary benefit of $100, and to 
raise the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted a beneficiary each year without loss 
of benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ELR. 1542. A bill to assist in the provisions 
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of housing for the elderly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1543. A bill, to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize a special 
emphasis transportation research and dem- 
onstration project program; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1544. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
that turtle meat, offal, and substances may 
be imported free of duty; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. JAR- 
MAN, Mr. KYROS, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, 
Mr. Sxusirz, Mr. HASTINGS, and Mr. 
Brown of Ohio): 

H.R. 1545. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, re- 
liability, and effectiveness of medical devices; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 1546. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1547. A bill: Impact Aid Reform Act 
of 1970; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 1548. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 with respect to donable surplus prop- 
erty, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

H.R. 1549. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus 
property to public museums; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 1550. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey interest in certain 
water rights to the State of Wyoming; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1551. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming as Wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1552. A bill to designate the Strati- 
fied Primitive Area as a part of the Washakie 
Wilderness, heretofore known as the South 
Absaroka Wilderness, Shoshone National 
Forest, in the State of Wyoming, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1553. A bill to establish the Fossil 
Butte National Monument in the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1554. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Polecat Bench area of the Sho- 
shone extensions unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, Wyoming, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1555. A bill to provide for the applica- 
tion of certain credits toward annual install- 
ments due under the repayment contract be- 
tween the United States and the Deaver 
Irrigation District, Frannie division, Sho- 
shone project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 1556. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the operation of 
the Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, for fishery conservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1557. A bill to provide that the cost 
of certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1558. A bill to amend section 35 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 with respect to 
the disposition of the proceeds of sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under such 
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act; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 1559. A bill to terminate the airlines 
mutual aid agreement; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1560. A bill to amend section 837 of 
title 18, United States Code, to strengthen 
the laws concerning illegal use, transporta- 
tion, or possession of explosives and the pen- 
alties with respect thereto, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1561. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings which a beneficiary may 
have each year without any deductions from 
his benefits thereunder, so as to insure that 
the beneficiary and his family, taking into 
account both their benefits and their earn- 
ings, will be able to maintain a reasonable 
minimum standard of living; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 1562. A bill to limit the procurement 
of California and Arizona lettuce by the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 1563. A bill to amend the act of 
August 1, 1958, to authorize restrictions and 
prohibitions on the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides which 
pollute the navigable waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 1564. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to prohibit the 
assignment of any person inducted under 
such act to active duty in Vietnam unless he 
consents to such assignment; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1565. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the assign- 
ment of a member of an armed force to com- 
bat area duty if any of certain relatives of 
such member dies, is captured, is missing in 
action, or is totally disabled as a result of 
service in the armed forces in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1566. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
87 of the United States Code to permit 
members of the armed forces to provide for 
their dependents in certain circumstances; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1567. A bill to provide that the mem- 
bership of local selective service boards reflect 
the ethnic and economic nature of the areas 
served by such boards; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 1568. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of a Public Counsel Corporation to ensure 
full participation by and on behalf of un- 
represented citizens in administrative rule- 
making proceedings; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1569. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1570. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the establishment of certain stand- 
ards relating to power-operated windows; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1571. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require a pack- 
aged perishable food to bear a label specify- 
ing the date after which it is not to be sold 
for consumption as food; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 1572. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require the dis- 
closure by retail distributors of unit retail 
prices of packaged consumer commodities; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1573. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to enable tenants of multifamily hous- 
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ing in low- and moderate-income urban 
areas, organized as cooperatives, to acquire 
and rehabilitate such housing; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency. 

H.R. 1574. A bill to establish a new pro- 
gram of loans to be made from a revolving 
fund by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to assist in the provision and 
rehabilitation of housing for middle-income 
families; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1575. A bill to amend section 101 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to provide increased rent supplement 
payments in the case of tenants with larger 
families; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1576. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to remove the exist- 
ing 15 per centum limit on the amount 
of assistance which may be provided there- 
under for low-rent public housing in any one 
State; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1577. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to remove the existing dol- 
lar limit on the amount of annual con- 
tributions which may be contracted for to 
assist low-rent public housing; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1578. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to increase the 
amount of the annual contributions which 
may be paid thereunder with respect to low- 
rent housing projects by establishing a more 
realistic subsidy formula; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1579. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide addi- 
tional opportunities for occupants of dwell- 
ing units in low-rent housing projects to 
purchase such units; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1580. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide that a 
tenant in a low-rent public housing project 
may not be evicted therefrom without a 
public hearing; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 1581. A bill to amend the Housing Act 
of 1949 to remove the 12.5 percentage limit 
on the amount of grant assistance which may 
be provided thereunder for urban renewal in 
any one State; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 1582. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to prohibit the construc- 
tion of luxury housing in the redevelopment 
of urban renewal areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

E.R. 1583. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to require the estab- 
lishment of more effective procedures for the 
relocation of individuals, families, and busi- 
ness concerns from the area of urban renewal 
projects; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 1584. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that indi- 
viduals, families, and business concerns dis- 
placed by an urban renewal project shall 
have a priority of opportunity to relocate in 
the project area after its redevelopment; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1585. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide more ade- 
quate relocation payments for individuals, 
families, and business concerns displaced 
from urban renewal areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1586. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to guarantee veterans loans to 
purchase dwellings in multifamily struc- 
tures which are owned cooperatively; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR. 1587. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require the owner 
of an apartment building or other multi- 
family structure to establish and utilize a 
repair, replacement, and maintenance re- 
serve as a condition of the allowance of a 
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depreciation deduction with respect to such 
structure; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1588. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (formerly referred to as the 
“Miller Act”), to exempt construction con- 
tracts not exceeding $20,000 in amount from 
the bonding requirement of such act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1589. A bill to provide a supplemental 
appropriation to fully fund bilingual educa- 
tion programs under title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for 
the fiscal year 1971; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H.R. 1590. A bill to authorize special ap- 
propriations for training teachers for bilin- 
gual education programs; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1591. A bill to amend the Education 
Professions Development Act to permit train- 
ing of school board members; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1592. A bill to amend the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 to strengthen and improve 
the school breakfast program for children 
carried out under such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1593. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 to provide reloca- 
tion payments for persons displaced from 
their places of residence or business as a re- 
sult of construction financed thereunder; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1594. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not approve any grant to assist a con- 
struction project under the Public Health 
Service Act, the Developmental Disabilities 
Services and Facilities Construction Act, or 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act 
unless he has obtained adequate and enforce- 
able assurances that the recipient of the 
grant will provide relocation assistance for 
persons displaced as a result of such project; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1595. A bill to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act so as to 
protect the rights of employees and employ- 
ers, in industries affecting commerce, to enter 
into union shop agreements; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1596. A bill to amend section 2(2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act to pro- 
vide that the definition of “employer” therein 
shall include certain corporations or associa- 
tions operating a hospital; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1597. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 1598. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Council to be known as the 
National Advisory Council on Migratory La- 
bor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R, 1599. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for New York City for the portion of the 
costs of its police department attributable 
to providing protection to the United Na- 
tions and delegates thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R, 1600. A bill to amend the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act of 1949 to prohibit the 
Agency from contributing funds to domestic 
organizations; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1601. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an American Council on Inter- 
national Exchange to give open support to 
the overseas activities of private American 
voluntary associations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1602. A bill to study the advisability 
of establishing an International Develop- 
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ment Corps; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1603. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 1604. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
governing the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1605. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 12, 1968, to insure that facilities con- 
structed with assistance under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 are designed 
and constructed to be accessible to the el- 
derly and the handicapped; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H.R. 1606. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to repeal the State expenditure limita- 
tion on grant funds; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1607. A bill to ban the manufacture 
and importation of leaded gasoline; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 1608. A bil; to amend the Clean Air 
Act to proviae for more stringent emission 
standards for hght-duty vehicles and engines 
for model years 1972 1973, and 1974; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1609. A bill to provide for regular de- 
terminations of the extent of air and water 
pollution throughout the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 1610. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act as it 
relates to the reallotment of construction 
grant funds; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 1611. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
the Secretary of the Army to terminate cer- 
tain licenses and permits relating to the dis- 
Position of waste materials in the waters of 
the New York Bight, to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1612. A bill to establish a Federal Wa- 
ter Commission to provide for the develop- 
ment, utilization, and control of the water 
resources of the United States for beneficial 
uses and for their protection in the interest 
of the public health, safety, and welfare, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 1613. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to increase the power of the 
Commission on Civil Rights relating to non- 
discrimination in employment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1614, A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of individuals irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1615. A bill to assure the fair selection 
of jurors and enforce the equal right to 
jury service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1616, A bill to protect against violence 
and intimidation in the exercise of civil 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1617. A bill to provide protection 
against lynchings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1618. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment practices by broadcast 
station licensees; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1619. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to permit the use 
of funds, services, and personnel in con- 
nection with programs assisted thereunder 
for voter registration activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1620. A bill to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to indemnify cor- 
porate sureties on bonds covering contracts 
of sound small business concerns where such 
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action will further the purposes of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 1621. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to proceedings against certain wit- 
nesses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1622. A bill to curb monopolistic con- 
trol of professional boxing, to establish with- 
in the Department of Justice the Office of 
the National Boxing Commissioner, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1623. A bill to disarm lawless persons 
and assist State and Federal enforcement 
agencies in preventing and solving gun 
crimes by requiring registration of all fire- 
arms and licenses for purchase and posses- 
sion of firearms and ammunition; and to 
encourage responsible State firearms laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1624. A bill to amend section 4544 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
remove the 60-day restriction with respect 
to the distribution of the effects of a de- 
ceased seaman; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1625. A bill to require certain uni- 
form lighting of taxicabs for hire in the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 1626. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments and 
annuity and pension payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall not be 
included as income for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for a veteran's or widow’s 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1627. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
amount of the spouse’s income which may be 
excluded in determining a veteran’s annual 
income for determining his eligibility for 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1628. A bill to provide educational 
assistance under chapter 35 of title 38, 
United States Code, to children of civilian 
employees of the United States killed abroad 
as a result of armed hostilities or civil dis- 
order; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1629. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,000 
the personal income tax exemptions of & 
taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for dependents, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1630. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove all limita- 
tions upon the amount of the deduction al- 
lowed a taxpayer for medical, dental, and 
related expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1631. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a 
disabled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work; and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is physi- 
cally or mentally incapable of caring for him- 
self; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1632. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require each tax- 
exempt organization to file an annual in- 
formation return showing each source (in- 
cluding governmental sources) of its income 
and other receipts, and to provide for a loss 
of tax exemption in the case of willful fail- 
ure to file, or fraudulent statements made 
in connection with, such return; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1633. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for donations of blood 
or body organs to nonprofit organizations 
or institutions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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H.R. 1634. A bill to provide for a com- 
prehensive income maintenance program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1635. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deductions from benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1636. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
amount of an individual's medical, dental, 
and related expenses shall be subtracted from 
his outside earnings before determining un- 
der such section the amount of any reduc- 
tion in his benefits by reason of such earn- 
ings; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1637. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to assure all recipients of such assist- 
ance (in conjunction with recent social se- 
curity benefit increases) an average increase 
of $7.50 in the total amount of their income 
from such assistance and other sources; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1638. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 to eliminate the 
provisions which deny hospital insurance 
benefits to uninsured individuals who are 
members of certain organizations or have 
been convicted of certain offenses, and to 
eliminate the provisions which deny sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits to per- 
sons who have been convicted of certain 
offenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1639. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide monthly in- 
surance benefits for certain dependent par- 
ents of individuals entitled to old-age or 
disability insurance benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1640. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide monthly in- 
surance benefits for qualified dependent rela- 
tives of certain insured individuals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1641. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to prohibit the imposition of any dura- 
tional residence requirement as a condition 
of eligibility for aid or assistance thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1642. A bill to eliminate certain re- 
strictions and limitations relating to aid to 
families with dependent children under title 
IV of the Social Security Act and medical 
assistance under title XIX of that Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1643. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to remove certain limita- 
tions on the payment of benefits to allens; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 1644. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1645. A bill to provide coverage under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system for all officers and employ- 
ees of the United States and its instrumen- 
talities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1646. A bill to repeal subsection (c) of 
section 245 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, to permit adjustment of status of 
persons from the Western Hemisphere on the 
same basis as other aliens; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1647. A bill to facilitate the entry into 
the United States of aliens who are brothers 
or sisters of U.S. citizens, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 1648. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1649. A bill to amend section 204(a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
eliminate the offer of employment required 
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with respect to any alien desiring to be class- 
ified as a preference immigrant under section 
203 (a) (6); to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 1650. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to make aliens admitted 
for permanent residence eligible for appoint- 
ment as commissioned officers in the Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R. 1651. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1652. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to authorize the issuance of conditional en- 
tries to refugees from Northern Ireland; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself and Mr, 
BaDILLo) : 

H.R. 1653. A bill authorizing the entry 
or parole into the United States of Cuban 
refugees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1654. A bill authorizing the entry or 
parole into the United States of Cuban 
refugees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. Bracer, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Con- 
YERS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. EscH, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
and Mr. Kocw) : 

H.R. 1655. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements un- 
der open end credit plans be mailed in time 
to permit payment prior to the imposition 
of finance charges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Nix, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PIKE, 
Mr. Roncario, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 1656. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements under 
open end credit plans be mailed in time to 
permit payment prior to the imposition of 
finance charges; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. Bracci, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Escu, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
and Mr. HATHAWAY): 

H.R. 1657. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to require 
that statements under open-end credit plans 
be mailed in time to permit payment prior 
to the imposition of finance charges; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Kocu, 
Mr. LEGGETT, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Nix, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, 
SCHEUER, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 1658. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to require 
that statements under open-end credit plans 
be mailed in time to permit payment prior to 
the imposition of finance charges; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. AsSPIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. CÓRDOVA, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. FORD, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. KocH, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Nix, Mr. ONELL, Mr. Ros- 
ENTHAL, and Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 1659. A bill to limit the procurement 
of California and Arizona lettuce by the 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Seryices. 
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By Mr. RYAN (for himself, and Mr. 
WOLFF) : 

H.R. 1660. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements un- 
der open-end credit plans be mailed in time 
to permit payment prior to the imposition 
of finance charges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 1661. A bill to regulate the discharge 
of wastes in territorial and international 
waters; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 1662. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed 30 years of rail- 
road service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1663. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, to improve the judicial administration 
of State criminal courts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1664, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain veterans heretofore eligible for such 
insurance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

EHR. 1665. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 1666. A bill to amend title 10, United 
State Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1667. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus personal 
property to State fish and wildlife agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

H.R. 1668, A bill to deny Federal grants and 
contracts to institutions of higher education 
which refuse to undertake research impor- 
tant to the national security; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1669. A bill to require the suspension 
of Federal financial assistance to colleges 
and universities which are experiencing 
campus disorders and fail to take appropri- 
ate corrective measures forthwith and to 
require the suspension of Federal financial 
assistance to teachers participating in such 
disorders; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1670. A bill to provide Federal grants 
to assist elementary and secondary schools 
to carry on programs to teach moral and 
ethical principles; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

HR. 1671. A bill to amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 1672. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that any 
Judge or justice of the United States ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior 
shall retire from regular active service upon 
attaining the age of 70 years; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1673. A bill to prohibit the dissemina- 
tion through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the exhibi- 
tion of movies or other presentations harm- 
ful to such persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 1674, A bill to require the Council on 
Environmental Quality to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of national 
policy with respect to the discharging of 
material into the oceans; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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H.R. 1675. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 14, 1966, to extend the fisheries zone 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1676. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer surplus Liberty 
ships to States for use in marine life con- 
servation programs; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1677. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1678. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 1679. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather foot- 
wear, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1680. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications of 
yarn of silk; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1681. A bill to suspend for a 3-year pe- 
riod the import duty on certain raw silk and 
certain yarns wholly of noncontinuous silk 
fibers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 1682. A bill to provide for deferment 
of construction charges payable by Westlands 
Water District attributable to lands of the 
Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif., included 
in said district, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 1683. A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 1684. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to add to such act 
@ new title dealing especially with kidney 
disease and kidney-related diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1685. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide special annuities for 
certain employees separated from the service 
as & result of reduction in force actions, clos- 
ing or transfer of bases and other organiza- 
tional units, and abolishment of positions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1686. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved med- 
ical care to veterans; to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain dependents and sur- 
vivors of veterans; to improve recruitment 
and retention of career personnel in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1687. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles of leather footwear, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1688, A bill to provide for an equita- 
ble sharing of the U.S. market by electronic 
articles of domestic and of foreign origin; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 1689. A bill; the Consumer Agricul- 
tural Food Protection Act of 1971; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1690. A bill to prohibit the payment of 
subsidies and similar benefits to producers 
in States which have failed to enact adequate 
farm labor laws; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

HR. 1691. A bill to amend title I of Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress, to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies for 
the education of children of migrant agri- 
cultural employees; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 1692, A bill to equalize the retired 
pay of members of the uniformed services 
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retired prior to June 1, 1958, whose retired 
pay is computed on laws enacted on or after 
October 1, 1949; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1693. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equi- 
table survivors’ annuity plan for the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1694. A bill to authorize pay and bene- 
fits for members and survivors of members 
of the Philippine Scouts on the same basis 
as such pay and benefits are authorized for 
other members of the Armed Forces and their 
survivors; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 1695. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that no ur- 
ban renewal project in a city of less than 1 
million population shall receive Federal fi- 
nancial assistance thereunder unless it is 
approved in a referendum by the residents of 
the city, if 5 percent or more of the 
voters in such city have requested such a 
referendum; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 1696. A bill to require disclosure of 
political campaign financing in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 1697. A bill to provide for deferment 
of construction charges payable by Westlands 
Water District attributable to lands of the 
Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif., included 
in said district, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1698. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 1699. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
governing the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1700. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 406 of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to aid law 
enforcement officers taking courses through 
correspondence schools; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.1701. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study the most feasi- 
ble and desirable means of establishing 
Monterey Bay, the coastal areas of Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, and San Luis Obispo Coun- 
ties, Calif., certain portions of the tidelands, 
Outer Continental Shelf, and seaward areas 
of the United States as marine sanctuaries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R.1702. A bill to abolish the Commis- 
sion on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Salaries established by section 225 of the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 1703. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Corps of Engineers to engage in public 
works for waste water purifiction and reuse; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 1704. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
in order to extend under certain circum- 
stances the expiration date specified in a 
power of attorney executed by a member of 
the Armed Forces who is missing in action 
or held as a prisoner of war; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 1705. A bill to authorize the distribu- 
tion of a portion of the Federal tax revenue 
to the States for elementary and secondary 
education purposes; to the Committee’ on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1706. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1707. A bill to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head of 
household benefits to unremarried widows 
and widowers, and individuals who have at- 
tained age 35 and who have never been mar- 
ried or who have been separated or divorced 
for 1 year or more, who maintain their own 
households; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1708. A bill to require imported food- 
stuffs to meet standards required by the Fed- 
eral Government for domestic foodstuffs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1709. A bill to impose import limita- 
tions on prepared or preserved strawberries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1710. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1711. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1712. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without any deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1713. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full exemp- 
tion (through credit or refund) from the 
employees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the self-employment tax, in the case 
of individuals who have attained age 65; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1714. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide an increase in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, provide for automatic 
benefit increases thereafter in the event of 
future increases in the cost of living, pro- 
vide for future automatic increases in the 
earnings and contribution base, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. TALCOTT (for himself, and 
Mr. GUBSER) : 
H.R. 1715. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument in Cali- 


fornia as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 1716. A bill to modify ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 1717. A bill to amend the act of 
October 10, 1966, to imcrease the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the con- 
struction of that portion of the interna- 
tional flood control project for the Tia Juana 
River assigned to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R. 1718. A bill to amend the Controlled 
Substances Act to require production quotas 
for depressant and stimulant substances 
controlled under that act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 1719. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr, CLANCY, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr, McCuLtocs, and Mr. 
POWELL) : 

H.R. 1720. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
provide financial assistance for river basin 
programs; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 1721. A bill to amend section 700 of 
chapter 83 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide penalties for showing dis- 
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respect for the flag of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 1722. A bill to amend the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 
so as to prohibit the distribution, sale, or 
offer for sale of the element mercury, or 
chemical compounds containing mercury, for 
use of insecticides, fungicides, and rodenti- 
cides; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1723. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Academy of Foreign 
Affairs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 1724. A bill to authorize the county of 
Presidio, Tex., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Rio Grande 
near Presidio, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

HR. 1725. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide for rehabilitation 
of the distribution system, Red Bluff project, 
Teaxs; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 1726. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national historic park on the 
island of Guam, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1727. A bill to provide for control of 
the use of the element mercury or its com- 
pounds, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1728. A bill to amend section 106 of 
title 4 of the United States Code relating to 
State taxation of the income of residents of 
another State; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1729. A bill giving the consent of Con- 
gress to the addition of land to the State 
of Texas, and ceding jurisdiction to the 
State of Texas over a certain parcel or tract 
of land heretofore acquired by the United 
States of America from the United Mexican 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1730. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 244 per- 
cent the retirement multiplication factor 
used in computing annuities of certain em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous duties; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1731. A bill to permit public school 
teachers (and other public school employees) 
who do not have coverage pursuant to State 
agreement under the Federal old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance system to elect 
coverage under such system as self-employed 
individuals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1732. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a fence near 
the international boundary between the 
United States and Mexico in the city of El 
Paso, Tex.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 1733. A bill to place economic sanc- 
tions on countries which harbor U.S. citizens 
who hijack American aircrafts; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 1734. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase, to provide 
benefits for certain disabled widows without 
regard to their age, to increase the outside 
earnings permitted without loss of benefits, 
to provide for cost-of-living increases in 
benefits, and to pay benefits despite marriage 
or remarriage if it occurs after attainment 
of age 55; and to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to restore the provision 
permitting the deduction without regard to 
the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of medical 
expenses incurred for the care of individuals 
65 years of age and over; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 1735. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,000 
the personal income tax exemptions of 8 
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taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for dependents, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1786. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the tax- 
payer; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. AppaBBo, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Tennessee, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BERG- 
LAND, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BrapEMAS, Mr. 
Burton, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Diccs, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Emserc, Mr. Witt1am D. 
Forp, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Grarmmo, Mrs, 
Grasso, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr, 
Green of Pennsylvania, and Mr, 
HAWKINS): 

H.R. 1737. A bill relative to the air war 
in Cambodia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MACDONALD of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Moss, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. PopELL, Mr. Prror of Arkansas, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RousHm, Mr. 
Roysat, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SCHEUER, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 1738. A bill relative to the air war in 
Cambodia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THomMpP- 
son of New Jersey, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Vanix, Mr. WaALpIE, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. 
Yates, Mr, BLATNIK, Mr. O'HARA, Mr, 
SaRBANES, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. RON- 
caLio, Mr. ST GERMAIN, and Mr, 
O'NEILL) : 

H.R. 1739. A bill relative to the air war in 
Cambodia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 1740. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in the 
prevention and solution of crime by requir- 
ing a national registration of firearms, estab- 
lishing minimum licensing standards for the 
possession of firearms, and encouraging the 
enactment oi effective State and local fire- 
arms laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1741. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, or transportation of handguns, in 
any manner affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, except for or by members of the 
Armed Forces, law enforcement officials, and, 
as authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, licensed importers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and pistol clubs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1742. A bill to reorganize the func- 
tions of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment which relate to the regulation of com- 
mercial uses of nuclear power, except those 
which relate to source materials; by trans- 
ferring such functions from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to be administered 
through the Public Heaith Service subject 
(in. certain cases) to disapproval by the 
Federal Power Commission or the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

H.R. 1743. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to permit a State, under 
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its agreement with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the control of radiation hazards, 
to impose standards (including standards 
regulating the discharge of radioactive waste 
materials from nuclear facilities) which are 
more restrictive than the corresponding 
standards imposed by the Commission; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
ApaAms, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr, HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
ROsENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 1744. A bill to facilitate and encourage 
cooperation between the United States and 
certain defense contractors engaged in the 
furnishing of defense material to the United 
States in providing for an orderly conversion 
from defense to civilian production, and to 
assure, through such cooperation, that the 
United States and such defense contractors 
will be able to meet the challenge arising out 
of the economic conversion and diversifica- 
tion required by reason of the changing de- 
fense needs of the United States to provide 
for such an orderly conversion in an effort to 
minimize, to the extent possible, the hard- 
ships and other disruptive factors likely to be 
encountered by defense workers and their 
families as a result thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mr. EscH, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Horron, Mr. KerrH, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, and Mr. WHALEN): 

H.R. 1745. A bill to facilitate and encourage 
cooperation between the United States and 
certain defense contractors engaged in the 
furnishing of defense material to the United 
States in providing for an orderly conversion 
from defense to civilian production, and to 
assure, through such cooperation, that the 
United States and such defense contractors 
will be able to meet the challenge arising 
out of the economic conversion and diver- 
sification required by reason of the changing 
defense needs of the United States to provide 
for such an orderly conversion in an effort 
to minimize, to the extent possible, the hard- 
ships and other disruptive factors likely to 
be encountered by defense workers and their 
families as a result thereof; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Retr of New York, Mr. BINGHAM, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr, CLAY, Mr. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DENT, Mr. 
Dices, Mr. METCALFE, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Nix, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. STOKES) : 

H.R. 1746. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. REID of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr, BURTON, Mr, 
CAREY, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HarHaway, Mr, 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN): 

H.R. 1747. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. Aszuc, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gresons, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Horron, and Mr. Koca) : 

H.R. 1748. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
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vention program for the fiscal year 1971; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mrs, Minx, Mr. Morse, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. Nrx, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PEY- 
SER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SCHEVER, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, and Mr, TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 1749. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
yention program for the fiscal year 1971; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. De- 
LANEY, Mr. HELSTOSKI, and Mr. 
WOLFF) : 

H.R. 1750. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
vention program for the fiscal year 1971; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. AszuGc, Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mrs, CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr, Kocu): 

H.R. 1751. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
vention program for the fiscal years 1971 and 
1972; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mrs. Mink, Mr. Morse, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. Nix, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PEY- 
SER, Mr. PopELL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
SaRBANEs, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SymMING- 
TON, and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 1752. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning pre- 
vention program for the fiscal years 1971 and 
1972; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. DE- 
LANEY, Mr. HELSTOSKI, and Mr. 
WOLFF) : 

H.R. 1753. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning 
preyention program for the fiscal years 1971 
and 1972; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 1954. A bill to promote the integra- 
tion of education in the Nation’s public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. Nrx, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia and Mr. PEPPER) : 

H.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution concerning 
the war powers of the Congress and the 
President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, ROONEY of New York: 

HJ. Res. 2, Joint resolution designating 
July 25 of each year as “Puerto Rican Day 
in the United States of America;"” to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. GER- 
ALD R. FORD, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee, Mr. GarmMatz, Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. Poace, Mr, Price of Illinois, Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr. BELCHER, Mrs. DWYER, 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. PELLY, Mr. SAYLOR, 
Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. Reuss): 

HJ. Res. 3. Joint resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. ANDERSON. of Tennessee, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. BARING, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BRADE- 
mas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia, Mr. Burton, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
Casey of Texas, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, 
Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr, DELLENBACK, Mr. Dices 
Mr. DONOHUE, and Mr, Duncan) : 

H.J. Res, 4. Joint Resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. 
Foitey, Mr. Wiiu1am D. Forp, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. Hanuey, Mr. Hanna, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hocan, Mr. Howarp, Mr. HuNGATE, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mr. JoHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Kee) : 

H.J. Res. 5. Joint resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Environment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Latra, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. LENNON, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. McFauu, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. MurPHY of New York, Mr. 
NepzI, Mr. Osprey, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. Pree, Mr. POoDELL, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, and Mr. RANDALL) : 

H.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to establish & 
Joint Committee on the Environment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Roserts, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, Mr. TreERNAN, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mr. VaNntK, Mr. Vicortrro, Mr. 
Watore, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Wyarr, Mr. 
WYDLER, Mr, YATES, Mr. GALIFIANA- 
Kis, and Mr. CONTE) : 

H.J. Res, 7. Joint resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.J. Res, 8. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the election of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.J. Res. 10. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res, 11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States respecting the right of persons who 
have attained the age of 18 to vote in State 
and local elections; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 13. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide that no person may be a 
Member of Congress unless such person, when 
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elected or appointed, possesses the qualifica- 
tions of electors of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature of the State from 
which he is chosen, and has been an inhabi- 
tant for at least 5 years of such State; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 14. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that the offering 
of prayers or any other recognition of God 
shall be permitted in public schools and 
other public places; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.J. Res. 15. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Myers, Mr. Zion, Mr. 
Boranp, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Louisiana, Mr. WYATT, Mr. 
BroYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. PELLY, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. Younc of Florida, 
Mr. Corsetr, Mr, YATRON, Mr. 
MicHEL, Mr. Price of Minois, Mr, 
Mazzour, Mr. KEATING, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr. McKevirt, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. ED- 
warps of Alabama, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, and Mr. HANLEY): 

H.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Myers, Mr. Zion, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. BAKER, Mr, FULTON of 
Tennessee, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. 
Maruts of Georgia, Mr. COTTER, Mr. 
SuHovp, Mr. ZaBLocK!, Mr. McCo.L- 
LISTER, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. MATHIAS 


of California, Mr. Barrett, Mr. LEG- 


GeTT, Mr. Roncanio, Mr. Price of 
Texas, Mr. MAYNE, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. 
Aspirin, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. WYLIE, and Mr. CRANE): 

H.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Myers, Mr. Zion, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Bror- 
HILL of Virginia, Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. HUNGATE, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Kemp, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr, DERWINSKI, Mr. TEAGUE 
of California, Mr. ROBISON of New 
York, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. BLACKBURN, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
DINGELL, and Mr. ARENDS): 

HJ. Res. 18. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. MYERS, MR. Zion, Mr. Sz- 
BELIUS, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. Poace, Mr. McCuory, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. 
Evins of Tennessee; Mr. BLANTON, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr, PRYOR of Arkansas, 
Mr. FISHER, Mr. THOMSON of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. SAT- 
TERFIELD, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. BIESTER, 
Mr. Lusan, and Mr. MAILLIARD) : 

H.J. Res. 19, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missling in Ac- 
tion”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. Myers, Mr. ZION, Mr, Frey, 
Mr. VaNnvER Jact, Mr. Skusirz, Mr. 
Douwean, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
McCuiure, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. PU- 
CINSKI, Mrs. Rem of Illinois, Mr. 
MINSHALL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. EScH, Mr. Veysey, Mr. 
CÓRDOVA, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. Morse, Mr. MIZELL, 
and Mr. HUTCHINSON) : 

H.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. Myers, Mr. Zion, Mr. HAR- 
SHA, Mr. DoWNING, Mr. RODINO, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, Mr. 
HASTINGS, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. ApaMs, Mr. Horton, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. BoB WILson, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. Brasco, Mr 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, and Mr 
Bray): 

H.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. Myers, Mr. Zion, Mr. 
DuPont, Mr. Casey of Texas, Mr. 
LLOYD, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BrRINKLEY, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. AB- 
BITT, Mr. GUDE, Mr. Kine, Mr. BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Terry, Mr. DEN- 
NIS, Mr. HOGAN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN, 
Mr. BrorzMan, Mr. Wotrr, Mr. Mann, 
Mr. CARTER, and Mr. QUIE): 

H.J. Res. 22. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK (for himself, Mr. 
ScumiTz, and Mr. ROUSSELOT) : 

H.J. Res. 23. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to abolishing personal income, 
estate, and gift taxes and prohibiting the U.S. 
Government from engaging in business in 
competition with its citizens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution recognizing 
the State of Illinois and the city of Chicago 
as host in 1992 of the official quincentennial 
celebration of the discovery of America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 25. Joint resolution to provide for 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of Dr. Enrico Fermi; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution to adopt a 
specific version of The Star-Spangled Banner 
as the national anthem of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 27. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the authority of 
the President to dispatch the Armed Forces 
of the United States outside of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.J. Res, 29. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct election of the President and 
the Vice President and to authorize Congress 
to establish procedures relating to the nom- 
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ination of presidential and vice presidential 
candidates; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J, Res, 30. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that no child shall be deprived of education 
or otherwise be forced to attend a school not 
chosen by such child when such child is not 
in the school nearest the area of residence of 
such child; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J. Res. 31. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appointments 
of Supreme Court and other Federal judges 
be required to be reconfirmed every 6 years, 
to require 5 years’ prior judicial experience 
as a qualification for appointment to the Su- 
preme Court, and to require retirement of 
Federal judges at the age of 70 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to establish 
a Court of Ethics to hear complaints of un- 
ethical conduct in Government service; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to authorize 
the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Peace; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
CoLMER, and Mr. KYROS) : 

H.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of June 3 as “National Navy 
Wives Clubs of America Day”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.J. Res, 35, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 36. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting the use of the U.S. mails 
for the transmission of communications 
hostile to the Constitution, laws, and form 
of Government of the United States or any 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.J. Res. 37. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public buildings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 38. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution requiring 
that Justices of the Supreme Court be recon- 
firmed by the Senate every 10 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for the mandatory retire- 
ment of Judges of the Supreme Court at the 
age of 70; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J. Res. 40. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the employment of sub- 
versives in the public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 41. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to employment of subversives 
in defense facilities; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 42. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the date of assembly of 
Congress and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.J. Res. 43. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting involuntary busing of stu- 
dents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.J. Res, 44. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 45. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.J. Res, 46. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to provide 
for the creation of a captive nations freedom 
series of postage stamps in honor of national 
heroes of freedom, commencing with a Taras 
Schevchenko freedom stamp; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to appropriations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to enable the Congress to func- 
tion effectively in time of emergency or dis- 
aster; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit voluntary participation in 
nondenominational prayer in public schools; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 51. Joint resolution to amend the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 52. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
terms of Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 54. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution proposing the 
erection of a memorial on public grounds 
in the District of Columbia, or its environs, 
in honor and commemoration of the Seabees 
of the U.S. Navy; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution of the United States to guaran- 
tee the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other than 
population; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 57. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appropriations 
shall not exceed revenues of the United 
States, except in time of war or national 
emergency; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution requiring 
that Federal judges be reconfirmed by the 
Senate every 6 years; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to authorize 
the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Peace; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution requesting 

the President of the United States to issue 
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a proclamation calling for a “Day of Bread” 
and “Harvest Festival”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.J. Res, 62. Joint resolution reciprocity 
in U.S, territorial waters; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for the popular election of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the circuit 
courts of appeals and the Federal district 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States wtih respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.J. Res, 65. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim Saturday, May 22, 
1971, as “Vietnam Veterans Day”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOWERS: 

H.J. Res. 69. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 70. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution providing for 
a formal declaration of war against the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Peoples Republic 
of Vietnam (North Vietnam) unless certain 
conditions are met, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.J. Res. 72, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to powers reserved to 
the several States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

H.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.J. Res, 74. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
the right of persons lawfully assembled to 
participate in nondenominational prayer; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the busing or involun- 
tary assignment of students; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution to redesigaate 
the area in the State of Florida known as 
Cape Kennedy to Cape Canaveral; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.J. Res. 77. Joint resolution in opposition 
to vesting title to the ocean floor in the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution preserving 
the rights of the States. with respect to 
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public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 79. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to freedom of choice in 
attending public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 80. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that no child shall be deprived of education 
or otherwise be forced to attend a school not 
chosen by such child when such child is not 
in the school nearest the area of residence of 
such child; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to tenure of office for 
judges of the Supreme Court and inferior 
courts of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit voluntary participation in 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 84. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 22d day of 
April of each year as Queen Isabella Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.J. Res. 87. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit voluntary participation in 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

HJ. Res. 89. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr, ANDERSON 
of California, Mr, ASHLEY, Mr. 
BEGICH, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. 
DRINAN, Mr. WrLLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. FRASER, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. Kartu, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. Mixva, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Moss, 
and Mr. Jacogs) : 

H.J. Res. 91. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. McCLosKkEY, Mr. REES, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROONEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. RousH, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, and Mr. YATRON) : 

H.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution proposing an 
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amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.J. Res. 93. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prevent interference 
with, and to eliminate limitations upon, the 
power of the States to regulate health, 
morals, education, domestic relations, all 
property rights, transportation wholly within 
their borders, the election laws, with the 
limitations contained in this proposed 
amendment, and good order therein; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the establish- 
ment of public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relative to 
qualifications of members of the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives in the 
making of treaties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for educational pro- 
grams and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the 28th day of 
September of each year as “Teacher's Day”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution expressing a 
declaration of war against the 98 Commu- 
nist parties constituting the international 
Communist conspiracy; to the Committee on 
Foregin Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.J. Res, 101. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that the term of 
office of Members of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be 4 years; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.J. Res, 102, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS (for himself and 
Mr. TERRY) : 

H.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim National Col- 
legiate Press Week in conjunction with Na- 
tional Newspaper Week from April 25, 1971, 
to April 30, 1971; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.J. Res. 104. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 105. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN (for himself and Mr, 
BROYHILL of Virginia) : 
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H.J. Res. 107. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of the Congress for the States of 
Virginia and Maryland and the District of 
Columbia to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to the establishment and au- 
thority of a Washington Metropolitan Air- 
port Authority; to the Committtee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.J. Res. 108. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.J. Res. 109. Joint resolution to direct 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive study and inves- 
tigation of the effects of the display of vio- 
lence in television programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.J. Res. 110. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 111. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution as to the length of terms 
of Representatives in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

HJ. Res. 112. Joint resolution designating 
the third Wednesday of April of each year 
as “Earth Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 113. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.J. Res. 114. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
terms of Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, JACOBS: 

H.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 116. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a national pref- 
erential primary election to select candidates 
for the office of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident and to provide for the election of the 
President and Vice President by the popular 
vote of the people of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 118. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the compelling 
of testimony from a defendant in a criminal 
case in open court and with respect to the 
right of a defendant in a criminal case to be 
informed of the evidence against him; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 119. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
including February 14 (the birthday of Fred- 
erick Douglass) as “Afro-American History 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.J. Res. 120. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.J. Res. 121. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.J. Res. 122, Joint resolution to establish 

a Joint Commission of the United States, the 
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Republic of South Vietnam and the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Vietnam to study the ecological 
effects of chemical warfare in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himself, 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, 
McCiure, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
SHovup, Mr. VEYsey, and Mr. WHIT- 
TEN): 

H.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public buildings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to designate 
the third week of April of each year as 
“Earth Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By MR. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 126. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives in the 
making of treaties; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Febru- 
ary 7 through February 13, 1971, as “Active 
20-30 Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.J. Res. 128. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Commission to raise funds for the construc- 
tion of a memorial; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H.J. Res. 129, Joint resolution to direct 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the effects of the display of violence 
in television programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.J. Res, 130. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the last full calendar week in 
April of each year as “National Secretaries 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of Robert Francis Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of Amerigo Vespucci; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.J. Res. 134. Joint resolution designating 
the third Wednesday of April of each year 
as “Earth Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS (for himself, Mr. 
LANDGREBE, Mr. Scorr, Mr. CRANE, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. YaTron, Mr. NicHous, Mr. BU- 
CHANAN, Mr. HORTON, Mr. ERLENBORN, 
Mr. Ruopes, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. TAL- 
COTT) : 

H.J. Res. 135. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week in November which 
includes Thanksgiving Day in each year as 
“National Family Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution proposing 
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an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.J. Res. 137. Joint resolution proposing 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 138. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the Cuban “Declaration of Freedom”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, PETTIS: 

H.J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to direct the 
Federal Communications Commission to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the effects of the display of violence in 
television programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
& Joint Committee on Senior Citizens; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate June 1, 1971, as 
Medical Library Association Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 148. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Environment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution of a national 
education policy; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.J. Res. 145. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United Sates relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.J. Res. 146. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to rename 
the U.S, Coast Guard cutter Vigilant the 
Simas Kudirka; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.J. Res. 148, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to split decisions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 149. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the continuance in office of Justices of the 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.J: Res. 150. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to powers not delegated 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 151. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States providing that treaties, interna- 
tional agreements, executive agreements, and 
Executive orders must be made in pursuance 
of the Constitution; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the approval of Justices 
of the Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide that appointments of 
judges to the Supreme Court and judges to 
all other Federal courts, as established under 
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section 1 of article III, be reconfirmed every 
6 years by the Senate and to require 5 years’ 
prior judicial experience as a qualification 
for appointment to said offices; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to add 
the words, “so help me God” to the Presi- 
dent’s oath of office; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the House of Representatives in the 
making of treaties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 157. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 158. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to subversive activ- 
ities; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 159. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to employment of 
subversives in defense facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to prevent 
the subervision of the United States and the 
American Continents as proposed by the 
Communist government of Cuba, under Cas- 
tro, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 8 through February 14, 1971, as “Na- 
tional P.O.W.—M.1.A. Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 162, Joint resolution amending 
title 39, United States Code, to provide for 
the addition to the uniform of letter car- 
riers in the postal field service of a special 
insignia constituting an exact reproduction 
of the fiag of the United States of America, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RARICK (for himself, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. 
CAFFERY, Mr. PassMAN, and Mr. Wac- 
GONNER) : 

HJ. Res. 163. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the freedom of 
choice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

HJ. Res, 164. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.J. Res. 165. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the service of 
Judges on the Supreme Court; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 166. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Foreign Information 
and Intelligence; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

HJ. Res. 168. Joint resolution pro 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution authorizing 
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the acceptance, by the Joint Committee on 
the Library on behalf of the Congress, from 
the U.S. Capitol Historical Society, of prelim- 
inary design sketches and funds for murals 
in the east corridor, first floor, in the House 
wing of the Capitol, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to provide 
for the resumption of trade with Rhodesia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to provide 
for a memorial in honor and commemoration 
of the Seabees of the U.S. Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H.J. Res. 174, Joint resolution to direct the 
Federal Communications Commission to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investigation 
of the effects of the display of violence in 
television programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.J. Res. 175. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the offering of prayer 
in public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appointments 
of Supreme Court and other Federal judges 
be required to be reconfirmed every 6 years, 
to require 5 years’ prior judicial experience 
as a qualification for appointment to the 
Supreme Court, and to require retirement of 
Federal judges at the age of 70 years; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 177. Joint resolution pro 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that the Supreme 
Court may not render an opinion or decision 
in cases in which less than a certain number 
of Justices concur; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.J, Res. 178. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution preserving 
the rights of the States with respect to public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 179. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to. freedom of 
choice in attending public schools: to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to authorize 
participation by the United States in parlia- 
mentary conferences with the Republic of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the right to vote of 
citizens who have attained the age of 18 
years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to consent to 
and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States Air 
Pollution Control Compact, creating the Mid- 
Atlantic States Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission as an intergovernmental, Federal- 
State agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.J. Res. 183. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 184, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States pertaining to the offering of 
prayers in public schools and other public 
places in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WHITTEN: 

HJ. Res. 185. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on fac- 
tors other than population; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 186,.Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of office of Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
inferior courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 187. Joint resolution to establish 
@ commission to investigate the increase 
in riots and law violations, including loss of 
life and property, damage to or threat of 
damage to or destruction of the economy of 
States, counties, municipalities, or other 
political subdivisions, the causes thereof, and 
to recommend legislation that would grant 
States, counties, municipalities, or other 
political subdivisions additional rights to 
obtain injunctive and other relief to the 
end that the public welfare be protected; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 188. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res. 189. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States extending the right to vote to citi- 
zens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as “American History 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.J. Res. 191. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.J. Res, 194. Joint resolution regarding the 
status of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. Becicu, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Corpova, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr, Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Greratp R. Forp, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Kemp, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. Nix, Mr. PoDELL, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
WHALEN): 

H.J. Res. 195, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. REGLE, Mr. Mrxva, Mr, RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Drinan, Mrs, HANSEN 
of Washington, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HaTHAWAY, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr, MITCHELL, Mr. NEDZI, 
Mr. OBEY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr, SCHEUER, and 
Mr. YATES) : 

H.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
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States extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr. RAILSBACK; Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mrs. AszuG, Mr. BanILLO, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr. BRAaDEMAsS, Mr, Brasco, 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr, CLAY, 
Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr. Dow, Mr. KEAT- 
Inc, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Luoyp, Mr. 
Morse, Mr, Rees, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. MATSUNAGA, and Mr. 
WOLFF): 

H.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACEK (for himself, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. Asptn, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BoL- 
LING, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. COTTER, 
Mr. FRASER, Mr, FRENZEL, Mr. GREEN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. LEGGETT, Mrs. Minx, Mr. 
PEYSER, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 
Rosison, and Mr. SHRIVER): 

H.J. Res. 198, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending the right to vote to citizens 
18 years of age or older; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Grarmo, Mrs. Grasso, and Mr. 
MONAGAN) : 

HJ. Res. 199. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons who are 18 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the conquest of cancer as a na- 
tional crusade; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 3. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Central In- 
telligence; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution urg- 
ing the President to determine and under- 
take appropriate actions with respect to 
stopping armed attacks on aircraft and pas- 
sengers engaged in international travel; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to sanctions against Rhodesia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the revocation of the United Nations 
economic sanctions against Southern Rho- 
desia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the incorporation of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress against the 
persecution of persons by Soviet Russia be- 
cause of their religion; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. Cérpova, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. RoysaL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SHIPLEY, Mr. Stratton, Mr. STUCKEY, 
Mr. TIeRNAN, and Mr. Vicorrro): 

H. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
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racial, and religious groups; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution con- 
demning the treatment of American prisoners 
of war by the Government of North Vietnam 
and urging the President to initiate appro- 
priate action for the purpose of insuring that 
American prisoners are accorded humane 
treatment; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution state 
of the Federal judiciary address; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Con, Res. 12. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the United Nations sanctions against 
Rhodesia; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res, 13. Concurrent resolution 
creating the Joint Select Committee on Gov- 
ernment Program Analysis and Evaluation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H. Con, Res. 14. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that certain 
leases of vessels and equipment to Peru 
should be revoked; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

H. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress concerning 
the return from the Government of Peru of 
the U.S. destroyer Isherwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. Con. Res, 16. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over the 
world and the necessity for coordinated in- 
ternational action to prevent such pollution; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H, Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to reducing the balance-of-payments deficit 
by encouraging American industry and the 
American public to ship and travel on Amer- 
ican ships; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to investigate 
the treatment of prisoners of war in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 19. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that U.S. 
Route 219 should be designated as part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to freedom of choice and compulsory trans- 
portation in connection with public schools; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to sanctions against Rhodesia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res, 22. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program should continue 
without interruption; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the pollution of waters all over 
the world and the necessity for coordinated 
international action to prevent such pollu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the French Republic to the United 
States made by the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission and approved by the Pres- 
ident; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, 
Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. AppasBo, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, Mr. Baprtto, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BRAS- 
co, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. CARNEY, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Don H. Ciausen, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, and Mr, CoL- 
LIER) : 


H. Con. eee. 25. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a national commitment to cure 
and control cancer within this decade; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
Cérpova, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Donoxuve, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. DUL- 
sKI, Mr. Duncan, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. FuLTON of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GETTYS, Mr. 
Gtammo, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. Gray, Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. HANLEY, and Mr. 
HANSEN of Idaho): 

H. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a national commitment to cure and 
control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. HatrHaway, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hocan, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
Howakgp, Mr, Jacons, Mr, JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LLOYD, 
Mr. LUJAN, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. McDonauip of Mich- 
igan, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MIKvA, Mr. MIN- 
IsH, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York): 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a natiónal commitment to cure and 
control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. O'KonskKI, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr, 
PATTEN, Mr. PELLY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
PIKE, Mr. PODELL, Mr. PREYER of 
North Carolina, Mr. Price of Illinois, 
Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
Ros, Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. TERNAN, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a national commitment to cure and 
control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. DENT, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a national commitment to cure and 
control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
Sisk, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr, HARRINGTON, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Hays, Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. HULL, and 
Mr. FREY) : 

H. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a national commitment to cure and 
control cancer within this decade; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam complying with 
the requirements of the Geneva Convention; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution, 
support of gerontology centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution con- 
demning the treatment of American prison- 
ers of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded 
humane treatment; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect to 
the New York City commuter tax; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, and Mr. HORTON) : 

H. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to an international conference on the 
creation of an International Environmental 
Agency; to the Committeee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. Diccs, Mr. ApamMs, Mr. KYROS, 
and Mr. Horton): 

H. Con. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution to 
improve the care of homeless children in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to an Atlantic Union delegation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H, Con. Res, 38. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the future exploration of space 
frontiers jointly by the United States and 
other technologically advanced nations of 
the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

H. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the establishment of a United Na- 
tions international supervisory force for the 
purpose of establishing a ceasefire in Indo- 
china to aid efforts toward a political solu- 
tion of current hostilities; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
aid to and trade with any country which 
extends any aid or assistance to North Viet- 
nam shall be prohibited; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to determine and un- 
dertake appropriate actions with respect to 
stopping armed attacks on aircraft and pas- 
sengers engaged in international travel; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the revocation of the United Na- 
tions economic sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H, Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing the recognition of the village of 
Whitehall, Washington County, N.Y., as the 
birthplace of the U.S. Navy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the treatment of American 
prisoners of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded 
humane treatment; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam complying with 
the requirements of the Geneva Conven- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution 
creating a Joint Committee to Investigate 
Crime; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAYNE: 

H. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution 
providing that the Chief Justice of the United 
States be invited to address a joint session 
of Congress on the state of the judiciary; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution re- 
garding persecution of Jews in Russia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, MINSHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 49. Concurrent resolution to 
instruct the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations to insist on fulfillment of charter 
provisions based on self-determination of all 
peoples and that the Soviet Union be asked 
to abide by its United Nations membership 
obligations concerning colonialism and inter- 
ference with the sovereignty of other nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
TON, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. Epwarps of Call- 
fornia, Mr. Fraser, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. KasTeENMEIER, 
Mr. Kocu, Mr. Mva, and Mr. 
ROSENTHAL) : 

H. Con. Res. 50. Concurrent. resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that all 
offensive actions by the United States in 
Southeast Asia be immediately halted and 
that total withdrawal of all U.S, forces be 
completed by June 30, 1971; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. Con, Res, 51. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
racial, or religious groups; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con, Res. 52. Concurrent resolution re- 
garding persecution of Jews in Russia: to the 
Committee.on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con, Res. 53. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H. Con. Res. 54. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to public expression of religious faith 
by American astronauts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution 
creating a Joint Committee To Investigate 
Crime; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Con. Res, 56. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H. Con. Res. 57. Concurrent resolution to 
preserve the prerogative of astronauts to 
pray during space flight; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to an international convention on air- 
crait hijacking; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution re- 
garding persecution of Jews in Russia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H. Con, Res. 60, Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
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spect to the revocation of the United Na- 
‘tions economic sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

H. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President, acting through the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations Organization, take 
such steps as may be necessary to place the 
question of human rights, including geno- 
cide, in the Soviet-occupied Lithuania on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res, 62. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President, acting through the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations Organization, take 
such steps as may be necessary to place the 
question of denial of the right to self-deter- 
mination, and other human rights, including 
genocide, in Soviet-occupied Byelorussia on 
the agenda of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 63, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President, acting through the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations Organization, take 
such steps as may be necessary to place the 
question of denial of the right to self-deter- 
mination, and other human rights, including 
genocide, in Soviet-occupied Estonia on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 64, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President, acting through the U.S, Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations Organization, take 
such steps as may be necessary to place the 
question of human rights violations in the 
Soviet-occupied Ukraine on the agenda of the 
United Nations Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 65. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President, acting through the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations Organization, take 
such steps as may be necessary to place the 
question of denial of the right to self-deter- 
mination, and other human rights in Cuba, 
on the agenda of the United Nations Organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that no further 
troop withdrawals should take place until an 
agreement has been reached by the United 
States with representatives of the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong regarding the re- 
lease of all American prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the treatment of American pris- 
oners of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded 
humane treatment; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 68, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam complying with 
the requirements of the Geneva Convention; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H, Con, Res. 69. Concurrent resolution to 
require France to pay its World War I debt; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 
“H. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to investigate 
the treatment of prisoners of war in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 71. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to U.S. policy toward political refugees; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H..Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution to 

express the sense of the Congress with re- 
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spect to an international agreement among 
major dairy product producing countries pro- 
viding for orderly and equitable disposal of 
surplus dairy products; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con, Res. 74. Concurrent resolution 
creating a Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Environment; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Con. Res, 75. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee on 
urban affairs; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Leccerr, and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee on 
foreign policy; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
HosME2, Mr. Kocs, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
MoorwHeaD, Mr. Morse, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. VIGORITO, 
Mr. WALDE, Mr, WHITEHURST, and 
Mr. WOLFF) : 

H. Con Res. 77. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior prescribe and im- 
plement regulations for the harvesting of 
northern fur seals to insure quick and pain- 
less death before skinning; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that U.S. 
Route 219 should be designated as part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the protection that should be provided 
ships and planes of the Armed Forces of the 
United States sent on intelligence-gathering 
missions; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the treatment of American pris- 
oners of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded 
humane treatment; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to determine and un- 
dertake appropriate actions with respect to 
stopping armed attacks on aircraft and pas- 
sengers engaged in international travel; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the revocation of the United Nations 
economic sanctions against Southern Rho- 
desia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 84. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the repayment by France of amounts 
owed to the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that U.S. 
Route 219 should be designated as part of 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that a portion 
of U.S. Route 220 should be designated as 
part of the Interstate System; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to international policy on satellite 
broadcasting; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself; Mr. 
Gray, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Haney, Mr. 
Hays, Mr, Hicks of Washington, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. Howard, Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, Mr. Kyrros, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. McCrory, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr, 
MINIsH, Mr. MURPHY of New York, 
Mr. Nepzi, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Parren, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PIKE, Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois, Mr. PUCINSKI, and Mr. ROONEY 
of Pennsylvania) : 

H. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
AppaBBO, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BOL- 
LING, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BYRNE of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DAN- 
ELS of New Jersey, Mr. DELANEY, 
Mr. DENT, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Dono- 
HUE, Mr, Epwarps of California, Mr, 
Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Gramo, and 
Mrs. Grasso): 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Res. 17. Resolution authorizing payment 
of salaries of certain committee employees; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr, ASPINALL: 

H. Res. 18. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
make investigations into any matter within 
its jurisdiction, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 19. Resolution creating a permanent 
Select Committee on Small Business to con- 
duct studies and investigations of the prob- 
lems of small business; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res, 20. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to conduct 
an investigation and study with respect to 
certain matters within its jurisdiction; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. Res. 21. Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to conduct certain studies and investigation; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. Res. 22. Resolution to authorize in- 
vestigations by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs, GRIFFITHS: 

H. Res. 23. Resolution relating to the crea- 
tion of a select committee in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. Res. 24. Resolution to create a select 
committee to regulate parking on the House 
side of the Capitol; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. Res. 25. Resolution authorizing pay- 
ment of compensation for certain committee 
employees; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H. Res. 26. Resolution providing for the 
payment out of the contingent fund of the 
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House of Representatives for a limited period 
of the salaries of certain House committee 
personnel newly appointed in the 92nd Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 27. A resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
organization, management, operation, and 
administration of departments and agencies 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res, 28, Resolution providing funds for 
the Committee on the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr, WAGGONNER, and Mr, 
SIKES) : 

H. Res. 29, Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
certain activities of William Orville Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to determine whether impeachment proceed- 
ings are warranted; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. WaGconner, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Aparrr, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. BLACKBURN, 
Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. Gross, 
Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Epwarps of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Flowers, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr, LAND- 
GREBE, Mr, MIZELL, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr, Myers, Mr, NICHOLS, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

H. Res. 30. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
certain activities of William Orville Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to determine whether impeachment proceed- 


ings are warranted; to the Co 
Rules. mmittee on 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 
H. Res. 31. Resolution providing for inves- 


tigation of National Labor Relatio: oard; 
to the Committee on Rules. = A 
By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Res. 32. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study of transportation 
problems in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. Res. 33. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H. Res. 34. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
Jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. Res. 35. Resolution amending the Rules 
of thè House of Representatives to prohibit 
the election of a Member of the House as 
chairman of any standing committee if he 
has attained the age of 65 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Res. 36. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 37. Resolution to provide for the 
creation of a Select Committee on Aging; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. Res. 38. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H. Res. 39. Resolution to establish House 
Committee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. RARICK: 

H. Res. 40. Resolution relative to the com- 
mitment of U.S. Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. Res. 41. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself and Mr. 
FORSYTHE) : 

H. Res. 42. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Res, 43, Resolution condemning the 
persecution of any persons because of their 
religion in the Soviet Union; urging the 
Soviet Union to permit the free exercise of 
religion and pursuit of culture by Jews and 
all other citizens; and urging that the 
Soviet Union allow the emigration of its 
citizens who wish to emigrate; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 44. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to U.S. ratification of the Conventions on 
Genocide, Abolition of Forced Labor, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Freedom of 
Association; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Res. 45. Resolution concerning Rhodesia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Con- 
YERS, Mr, KasTENMEIER and Mr. 
Mr&va): 

H. Res. 46. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the impairment of first amendment 
freedoms; to the Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mrs. HANSEN 
of Washington, and Mr. WHALEN): 

H. Res. 47. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
Standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
Mr«va, and Mr, ROSENTHAL) : 

H, Res. 48. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives on the use 
of U.S. Armed Forces, and paramilitary or 
auxiliary forces, in Laos; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, SCHEUER: 

H. Res. 49. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; to the Committee 
on Rules, 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. Res. 50. Resolution relating to the clerk 
hire allowance of Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. Res. 51. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Res. 52. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing Committee on the Constitution; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H. Res. 53. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BADILLO, Mr, BINGHAM, Mr. BUR- 
TON, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
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Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dow, 
Mr, DRINAN, Mr, ECKHARDT, Mr, ED- 
WARDS of California, Mr. FRASER, Mr, 
HALPERN) : 

H. Res. 54, Resolution to express the sense 
of the House that the President set the date 
for withdrawal from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. HECH- 
LER Of West Virginia, Mr. JacoBs, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. KocH, Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEY, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs. MINĘ, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. WALDIE) : 

H. Res. 55. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House that the President set the date 
for withdrawal from Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Res. 56. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 57. Resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to urge the Soviet Union to process the 
requests of 50,000 Soviet citizens for reunions 
with their families who are outside the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. McKevirt, 
Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. RED of New York, 
Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. THomson of Wisconsin, Mr. 
HasTincs, Mr, GOLDWATER, Mr. Mc- 
Dave, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
Kino, Mr. HeEcHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. Zwacu, Mr. McCtory, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. Srxes, Mr. Dent, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. GIBBONS) : 

H. Res. 58. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr, 
ANDERSON of Ilinois, Mr. WIDNALL, 
Mr. QUIE, Mr. THONE, Mr. CRANE Mr, 
Hays, Mr. DINGELL, Mr, Yates, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois, Mr. Young of Florida, 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr, 
MCKINNEY, Mrs. HECKLER of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. BOLAND, Mr, KEMP, 
Mr. SHovup, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
MCcCCOLLISTER, Mr. Sxusrrz, Mr. EIL- 
BERG, Mr. FAsSCELL, Mr. DUNCAN, and 
Mr. BROOMFIELD) : 

H. Res. 59. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Wuiccrns, Mr, 
STOKES, Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. Gusser, Mr. SHRI- 
VER, Mr, VANIK, Mr. SMITH of New 
York, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. CONTE Mr. 
Gooptinc, Mr. MICHEL, Mr, ESCH, 
Mr. Minis, Mr. ForsyrHe, Mr. 
Drinan, and Mr. Dante of Virginia); 

H. Res. 60. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
DULSKI, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. WRIGHT, 
Mr. Mayne, Mr. KartH, Mr. DER- 
WINSEI, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr, RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. DoONOH-E, Mr. 
TALCOTT, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Bresrer, Mr. 
McCLosKEY, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, 
Wyman, Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
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ton, Mr. Rrecte, Mr. AppaBso, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Porr, Mr. SANDMAN, and 
Mr. REES): 

H. Res, 61. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 


\ DENNIS, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. 


H. Res. 62. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. Devine, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Yatron, Mr, SCHNEE- 
BELI, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. 
Mann, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Pree, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. TERNAN, Mr. Hocan, Mr. LLOYD, 
Mr. Bray, Mr. WINN, Mr. O'NEILL, 
Mr. Kerra, and Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia): 

H. Res. 63. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Bos WILSON, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Teacve of California, Mr. VEY- 
SEY, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. PRENIE, Mr. Anprews of North 
Dakota, Mr. Peyser, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mrs, Apzuc, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. BI- 
AGGI, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
WYATT, Mr. TERRY, and Mr. FISH) : 

H. Res. 64. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. Res. 65. Resolution to amend the rules 
to provide for timely appropriations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H, Res. 66. Resolution condemning discrim- 
ination, prejudice, and violence against the 
Catholic minority in Northern Ireland, and 
requesting the President of the United States 
to seek a meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

H. Res. 67. Resolution establishing a Spec- 
ial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Res. 68. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives relating to 
germaneness; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 69. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
DursKIr, Mr. FLoop, Mr. MINSHALL, 
Mr. RovussELot, Mr. BUCHANAN, and 
Mr. Kemp): 

H. Res. 70. Resolution designating January 
22 of each year as Ukrainian Independence 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. Res. 71. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H. Res. 72. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
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jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr, DOWNING: 

H. Res. 73. Resolution of Select Committee 
To Investigate Effect of Federal Laws on the 
Quality of Education in the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Res. 74. Resolution to expres sthe sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

H. Res. 75. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to expedite 
the enactment of general appropriation 
measures, to facilitate the making of appro- 
priations for subsequent fiscal years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 76. Resolution for the appointment 
of a select committee to study the effects of 
Federal policies on the quality of education 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 77. Resolution to provide for a select 
committee to investigate oil and pipeline op- 
erations in Alaska; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H. Res. 78. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H. Res. 79. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res, 80. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to expedite 
the enactment of general appropriation meas- 
ures, to facilitate the making of appropria- 
tions for subsequent fiscal years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 81. Resolution concerning the con- 
tinued injustices suffered by Jewish citizens 
of the Soviet Union; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H. Res. 82. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
certain activities of William Orville Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, to determine whether impeach- 
ment proceedings are warranted; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H, Res. 83. Resolution to amend clause 6 
of Rule XXI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 84, Resolution creating a standing 
Committee on Small Business in the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H. Res. 85. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H. Res. 86. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. Res. 87. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 88. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 89. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on Self-Determination; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Res. 90. Resolution requesting the Presi- 

dent to urge the Soviet Union to process the 
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requests of 50,000 Soviet citizens for reunions 
with their families who are outside the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 91, Resolution; U.S. aid for Iraqi 
Jews; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 92. Resolution calling for a national 
commitment to cure and control cancer with- 
in this decade; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H. Res. 93. Resolution on Earth Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 94, Resolution consistency; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H. Res. 95; Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to resubmit to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion the Geneva Protocol of 1925 banning 
the first use of gas and bacteriological war- 
fare; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 96. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MCDADE: 

H. Res. 97, Resolution expressing the sup- 
port of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the strategic arms limitation 
talks, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H: Res. 98. Resolution concerning the con- 
tinued injustices suffered by Jewish citizens 
of the Soviet Union; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 99. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

H. Res. 100. Resolution to provide for a se- 
lect committee to investigate oil and pipe- 
line operations in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MAYNE: 

H. Res. 101. Resolution to establish a Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. Res. 102. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to establishing an all-volunteer mili- 
tary force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. Res. 103. Resolution to provide an an=- 
nual appropriation for cancer research; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. Res. 104. Resolution on dismissal of 
professional air traffic controllers by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. Res. 105. Resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to study the 
effects of Federal policies on the quality of 
education in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 106. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 107. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H. Res. 108. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. Res. 109. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct a 
full and complete investigation of matters 
relating to the laws, regulations, directives, 
and policies including personnel pertaining 
to the Department of State and such other 
departments and agencies engaged in the im- 
plementation of U.S. foreign policy and the 
oversea operations, personnel, and facilities 
of departments and agencies of the United 
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States which participate in the development 
and execution of such policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 110. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the problems of urban areas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 111. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By. Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. Res. 112. Resolution calling for @ na- 
tional commitment to cure and control can- 
cer within this decade; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. Res. 113. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to abolish joint sponsorship of 
bills, memorials, or resolutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 114, Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to con- 
duct full and complete investigations and 
studies of all matters within its jurisdiction 
under the rules of the House or the laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 

WIccINsS) : 

H. Res. 115. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of all aspects of crime affecting the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr, PODELL: 

H. Res. 116. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself, Mr. 
UpaLL, Mr. Mr«va, Mr. Rees, and 
Mr, CLARK) : 

H. Res. 117. Resolution expressing the sense 
of. the House of Representatives with respect 
to the establishment of an international con- 
sortium under the auspices of the United 
Nations for the purpose of controlling illicit 
traffic in certain drugs and limiting the mar- 
ket supply of such drugs; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. ABovuREzK, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr, AppABso, Mr. ALEXANDER, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. AN- 
DERSON of Tennessee, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr, Asprx, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. BARING, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
Breicu, Mr. BELL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. BEVILL, Mr, BIAGGI, Mr. 
Brester, Mr, BrincHam, and Mr, 
BLACKBURN) : 

H. Res. 118. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BRINKLEY, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. BURLI- 
son of Missouri, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Carrery, Mr. Carney, Mr. CARTER, 
Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Corman, Mr. COT- 
TER, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DANIEL of 
Virginia, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr, DICKINSON, and Mr. 
Drees) : 

H. Res. 119. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr, DINGELL, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. 
Dorn, Mr. Dow, Mr. Drinan, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. puPont, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. Ep- 
Warps of Louisiana, Mr. EDWARDS of 
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Alabama, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Escu, Mr, 
Fotey, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. Frey, Mr, FuLTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, and Mr. Gaypos) : 

H. Res. 120. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. Grarmo, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. Gray, Mr. Green of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. 
Gusser, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Haney, Mr. Hanna, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr, HatHaway, Mr, HAWKINS, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. Hrmuis, and Mr. 
HORTON) : 

H. Res: 121. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. Howard, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. 
Jacogs, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. Leccett, Mr. LENNON, Mr. 
Lent, Mr, LINK, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr. McCormack, Mr. Mc- 
Dave, Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, 
Mr. McFatu, Mr. McKInney,. Mr. 
Mann, Mr. Matuts of Georgia, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, and Mr, Mayne): 

H. Res. 122, Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. Merrps, Mr. Mikva, Mrs, 
Mung, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr, MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Morse, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. 
NicHots, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Perris, Mr. 
Popett, Mr. Preyer of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. Price 
of Texas, Mr, PUCINSKI, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. REES) : 

H. Res, 123. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. Reuss, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Ropison, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. RoY- 
BAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. 
SANDMAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr, SCHEUER 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SE- 
BELIUS, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SHIPLEY. 
Mr. SHoup, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. SKU- 
BITZ, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, and 
Mr. Srercer of Wisconsin): 

H. Res. 124. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TALCOTT, 
Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. TEAGUE of California, 
Mr. TERRY, Mr. THOMSON of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr, TIERNAN, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, Mr. Veysey, Mr. WAL- 
DIE, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr, 
WINN, Mr. Wourr, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. 
WYMAN, Mr. YATES, Mr. Yarron, Mr. 
Youne of Florida, Mr, ZABLOCKI, and 
Mr. CULVER) : 

H. Res. 125. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H. Res. 126. Resolution; World habeas cor- 
pus; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 127. Resolution to include drum 
and bugle corps under the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H. Res. 128. Resolution to create a select 
committee on the utilization and develop- 
ment of rural America; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. REID of New York (for himself 
and Mr, HALPERN) : 

H. Res. 129. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H: Res. 130. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to establishment of at least one 
standard metropolitan statistical area in each 
State;) to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H. Res. 131. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to establishing an all-volunteer mili- 
tary force; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ives. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Res. 132. Resolution creating a select 
committee of urban affairs in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 133. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Res. 134. Resolution to change House 
rules relating to election of committee chair- 
men; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Res. 135. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House with respect to an early resolu- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the problems 
involved in desegregating the Nation’s pub- 
lic schools; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Res. 136. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
people of all Ireland should have an op- 
portunity to express their will for union by 
an election under the auspices of a United 
Nations commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H, Res. 137. Resolution designating Janu- 
ary 22 of each year as Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H., Res. 138. Resolution conferring juris- 
diction over the food stamp program upon 
the Committee on Banking and Currency; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
BOLLING, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BURLI- 
soN of Missouri, Mrs. CHISOLM, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. HAs- 
TINGS, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. PREYER of North Caro- 
lina, Mr, SCHEUER, Mr. CHARLES H. 
WILSON, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. ICHORD, 
and Mr. DERWINSKI) : 

H. Res. 139. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to an international compact regarding the 
safety of persons entitled to diplomatic im- 
munity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Camp, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
Hocan, and Mr. Rem of New York): 

H. Res. 140. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be Known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
Scumirz, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, 
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Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN, Mr, Camp, Mr. HALEY, Mr, 
RARICK, Mr, RANDALL, Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr, CLARK, Mr. ScCHERLE, Mr. 
STUCKEY, Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, 
Mr. FISHER, Mr. HALL, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. Kine, Mr. CRANE, and 
Mr. ROBERTS) : 

H. Res. 141. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
certain activities of William Orville Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, to determine whether impeachment 
proceedings are warranted; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


1, By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
senate of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the unemployment crisis in 
the Commonwealth; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

2. Also, a memorial of the senate of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to 
the treatment of Jews in Russia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 1754. A: bill for the relief of L. C. 

Benedict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 1755. A bill for the relief of Tomasa 
Rivera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 1756. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Anastasi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1757. A bill for the relief of Bernardo 
Maria Foto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1758. A bill for the relief of Armando 
Gigante; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1759. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Lo Brano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1760. A bill for the relief of Benny 
Ove Nielsen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1761. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Noto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 1762. A bill for the relief of the West 
Fargo Pioneer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1763. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property in the State of North Dakota 
to the Central Dakota Nursing Home; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 1764, A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
oe to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


H.R. 1765. A bill for the relief of Elisa- 
betta Baglione; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1766, A bill for the relief of Silvia 
Boaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1767. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Branca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1768. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Cerin and Mafalda Cerin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1769. A bill for the relief of Teresa De 
EEO to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

H.R. 1770. A bill for the relief of Loredano 
= La Feld; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 1771. A bill for the relief of Leopoldo 
DiTrapani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1772. A bill for the relief of Stella 
Fenesia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1773. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Gagliardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 
H.R. 1774. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Giacometti; to. the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ELR. 1775. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
M. Gozas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1776. A bill. for the relief of John 
Claude Hienemann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. .1777.. A bill for the relief of Anka 
Kosanovic; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1778. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
La Bianca; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1779. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Lombardi, Angela Lombardi, Maria Carmela 
Lombardi, and Stella Francisca Lombardi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1780. A bill for the relief of Ranulfo 
Marquez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 1781. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Moretti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1782. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
pina Morosi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1783. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bi- 
anca Panozza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1784. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 
Prunotto and Roberto Prunotto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1785. A bill for the relief of Antoni- 
etta Rossi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1786. A bill for the relief of Oriono 
Rossi and Anna Rossi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1787 A bill for the relief of Norman 
Edward Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1788. A bill for the relief of Rozalia 
Szuster; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1789. A bill for the relief of Henryk 
Tereszcenko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1790. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Waclawa Tosta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1791. A bill for the relief of Ireen E. 
Vickers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 1792. A bill for the relief of Clyde 
Bruce Aitchison, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1793. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Francisco de Paula Baptista and Joao 
Baptista; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1794. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Nguyen Thi Bong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 1795. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
Alfred Brownrigg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1796. A bill for the relief of Eufemio 
Dacanay Felix; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1797. A bill for the relief of Agustina 
Felipe Fiesta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1798. A bill for the relief of Felix Kim- 
po Gonzales; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1799. A bill for the relief of Janie Caro 
Gregorio and Helen Ilan Gregorio; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1800. A bill for the relief of Claricia B. 
Joven; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1801. A bill for the relief of Vilis 
Lapenieks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

H.R. 1802. A bill for the relief of Rogelio V. 
Lapuz; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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H.R. 1803. A bill for the relief of Houston 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1804. A bill for the relief of Sang In 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1805. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dimitrios Likomitros and Panagiotis 
Likomitros; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1806. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph R. McGarry;-to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1807. A bill for the relief of Laura 
Massaglia and certain other persons; to. the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1808. A bill for the relief of Mie Mat- 
sushima; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1809. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Munoz-Amezquita (also known as Tony Ruiz 
Castro); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1810. A bill for the relief of Miss Eleni 
Spanopulo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1811, A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Nicolae I. Spuza, Ana Spuza, Diana 
Spuza, Decebal Spuza, and Maria Spuza; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1812. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hat- 
sue Taniguchi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 1813. A bill for the relief of David 
Man-Kwang Tseng; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1814. A bill for the relief of Ricardo 
P. Villaro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 1815. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Hua-Pu Wang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1816. A bill to authorize the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to settle 
and adjust the claim of the L. R. Daniel 
Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H.R. 1817. A bill. to authorize Benjamin 
S. Persons to accept appointment as Vice 
Consul (honorary) of the Republic of El 
Salvador in Atlanta, Ga,; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 1818. A bill for the relief of Modesto 
Marcial Ferrer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request): 

H.R. 1819. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alessandrini (nee Belacchi); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1820. A bill for the relief of Guido 
Aquilini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1821. A bill for the relief of Wilfried 
K. Byl; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 1822. A bill for the relief of Rogelio 
Gutierrez; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1823. A bill for the relief of Sung 
Hyum Hong; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1824. A bill for the relief of Clinton 
M. Hoose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1825, A bill for the relief of Pasqua- 
lino La Penna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1826. A bill for the relief of Yuksel 
Sagirlioglu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1827, A bill for the relief of Lilla C. 
Sanjur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1828. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
Barbosa Santana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1829. A bill for the relief of Asuncion 
V. Anonuevo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1830, A bill for the relief of Atanacia 
E. Bondoc; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr: CABELL: 

H.R. 1831. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Gena; to the Committee on the. Judiciary. 
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H.R. 1832. A bill for the relief of Adela 
Deidad La Riva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 1833. A bill for the relief of Shin Cha 
Bek Grider; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 1834. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Gulino; fo the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1835. A bill for the relief of Carl C. 
Strauss and Mary Ann Strauss; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Ruth V. 
Hawley, Marvin E. Krell, Alaine E. Benic, and 
Gerald L. Thayer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1837. A bill for the relief of Shukri 
Abed Zazou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 1838. A bill for the relief of Marija 
Jurisic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 1839. A bill for the relief of Carolina 
Rizzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1840. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 
Toth and his wife, Maria Toth; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 1841. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Korchek; to the Committee on the Judicary. 

H.R. 1842. A bill for the relief of Takio 
Nozu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1848. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosenda Herminia Nieto and her minor son, 
Fernand Javier Nieto Rodriguez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 1844. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
D'Acquisto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 1845. A bill for the relief of Mary P, 
Cain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1846. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ro- 
sita I. Ines; to the Committee on the Judi- 

iary. 

S HR. 1847. A bill for the relief of Fernando 

Jesus Ontiveros; to the Committee on the Ju- 
lary. 

rsd 1848. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Es- 

ther Sevilla de Soto and her children, Manuel 

Ricardo Sevilla and Silvia Esther Sevilla; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary, 

HR. 1849. A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Urbach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1850. A bill for the relief of Meyer 
Weinger and Fay Weinger; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, DE LA GARZA: 

HR. 1851. A bill for the relief of Patrick J. 
O'Connor; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 1852. A bill for the relief of Teresita 
Gorostica Reyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 1853. A bill for the relief of Aspacia 
Aspoulis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1854. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Helena Blihart; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

HR. 1055, A bill for the relief of Jean Paul 
Erepmoc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1856, A bill for the relief of Julian 
Castano Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1857. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
and Helene Jaros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1858. A bill for the relief of Millicent 
Russel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 1859. A bill for the relief of Robah 

N. Browder; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

ER. 1860. A bill for the relief of David 
Capps, formerly & corporal in the U.S, Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

E.R. 1861. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
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L. MacLeod; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 1862. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
McCabe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1863. A bill for the relief of Noel 8. 
Marston; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1864. A bill for the relief of A. Hugh- 
lett Mason; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1865. A bill to permit the vessel 
Pious Puffin to be documented for use in 
the coastwise trade; to the Committee on 
Merchane Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 1866. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to award the Medal for Merit to Oskar 
J. W. Hansen in recognition of his extraordi- 
nary artistic achievement in the execution 
of the sculpture “Liberty” at Yorktown; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSET: 

HR. 1867. A bill for the relief of Han 
Choon Hee; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 1868. A bill for the relief of Haydee 
Olga Casado Rayenet; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 1869. A bill for the relief of Richard 
W. Hoffman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 1870. A bill for the relief of Paz Hach- 
ero Jabonillo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 1871. A bill for the relief of Sabastiano 
Bella and Elena Bella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 1872. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Brady; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1873. A bill for the relief of Col, and 
Mrs, Harvey H. Hewitt; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1874. A bill for the relief of Maurice R. 
Seaquist, Lt. Col. U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 1875. A bill for the relief of Sanatolo 
Beneduce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1876. A bill for the relief of Guy 
Glaser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1877. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Leonetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1878, A bill for the relief of Cesare 
Tambellini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 1879. A bill for the relief of Myrtle 
H. Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1880. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fong 
Chao Sin Hwa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1881. A bill for the relief of Harry A. 
Murray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1882, A bill for the relief of Clarencia 
Sherburn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 1883. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Cerbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 1884. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anselm C. Griffith and children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1885, A bill for the relief of Gennaro 
Orlando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Perrone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1887 A bill for the relief of Caterina 
Elisabetta Polera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 1888. A bill for the relief of Renato 

Arrighi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 1889. A bill for the relief of Clovis 
M. Baker, commander, U.S. Navy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1890. A bill for the relief of Robert F. 
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Cheatwood, Walter R. Cottom, Kenneth 
Greene, Kenneth L. March, Ernest Levy, and 
the estate of Charles J. Hiler; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1891. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Watson, a minor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1892. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
©. Yednock; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1893. A bill for the relief of certain 
civilian personnel employed by the Navy 
Department, for expenses incurred incident 
to temporary duty performed at the Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 1894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Soon Wol Yang (also known as Mary Yang); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1895. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Janina Kuropatwa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1896. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Polcino and Almerinda Miletta Polcino, his 
wife; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1897. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Joseph Marie Sweens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 1898. A bill for the relief of Pablo 
Gregorich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1899. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Maria 
G. Orsini (nee Mari); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 1900. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figueroa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1901. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
Elizabeth Adora Rebitt and Doris Elenore 
Davey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1902. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Joaquin Felsch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1903. A bill for the relief of Col. Har- 
old B. McCullough, U.S. Air Force (retired); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1904. A bill for the relief of Michael R. 
Marino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1905. A bill for the relief of Dionisio 
Sabio Radoc and Espirita Cuntapay Radoc; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1906, A bill for the relief of Hernan 
Saavedra; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ER. 1907. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
D. Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1908. A bill for the relief of Royal 
Canadian Legion Pipe Band of San Jose, 
Calif; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 1909. A bill for the relief of Luciano 

Di Salvo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 1910. A bill for the relief of Marianito 
D. Alaan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1911, A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Di Marco, Benedetta Di Marco, and Gustavo 
Di Marco, husband, wife, and minor child; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1912. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Narducci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1913. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Vittore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 1914. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Harmon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1915. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 1916, A bill for the relief of Vera 
Antunes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1917. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Maria 
De Simone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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H.R. 1918. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Correia de Quadros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1919. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Guarino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1920. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Innocenza (Natalina Zerlotin); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1921. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Mastrangelo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1922. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Sanfilippo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1923. A bill for the relief of Maria 
LoCicero Shone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1924, A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
and Francesco Siragusa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 1925. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Thomas S. Crofford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 1926. A bill for the relief of Dale 
William Swain; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 1927, A bill for the relief of Antonino 
TIacoucci; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 1928. A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
M. Krystyniak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS of Washington: 

H.R. 1929. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Harold Bradley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1930. A bill for the relief of Walter 
O. Ivey, sergeant, U.S. Army (retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 1931. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Manual Cabral; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 1932. A bill for the relief of Giuseppi 
Fiorica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1933. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Laszlo Fulop and daughters, Eva and 
Alice Fulop; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 1934. A bill for the relief of Sylva G. 
Brazzale and her infant son, David R. Brand; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 1935. A bill for the relief of George F. 
Mills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1936. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to rectify a public land 
transaction; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1937. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Placer County, Calif., to Mrs. Edna C. 
Marshall, and for other purposes; to the 
Commitee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 1938. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Gambino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1939. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 
Habeeb Hanif; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 1940. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Travers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 1941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wal- 
lace S. Anderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1942. A bill for the relief of Sheng 
Ming Cheng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1943. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Rocco D'Alessandro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 1944. A bill for the relief of Eva Ezri; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1945. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maya 
Jabbour Grigg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1946. A bill for the relief of Mostafa 
Mirhashemi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1947. A bill for the relief of Weenicezie 
Joan Sharma; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1948. A bill for the relief of Branka 
Mardessich and Sonia S. Silvani; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1949. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Nguyen Thoa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 1950. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Wald; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 1951. A bill for the relief of Robert G. 
Campardon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 1952. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Panari and Pierina Panari; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1953. A bill for the relief of Irene Ivy 
Shaw; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1955. A bill for the relief of Gloria R. 
Talinao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1956. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain real property 
in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 1957. A bill for the relief of Halina 

Jefimik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 1958. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
C. Grantham; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 1959. A bill for the relief of American 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1960. A bill for the relief of Nazar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 1961. A bill for the relief of Menna 
Powell Jones; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 1962. A bill for the relief of Dah Mi 
Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1963. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Montano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 1964. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Rocco Tropepi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 1965. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Aiello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1966. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Rose Botto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1967. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Manlig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1968. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kathryn S. Ports; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1969. A bill for the relief of Aparicia 
Santiago; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1970. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
dree Simone Van Moppes and her children, 
Alain Van Moppes and Didier Van Moppes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of California: 

H.R.1971. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Espiloy Alviar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.1972. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Barbero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1973. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
Falk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1974. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gloria Vazquez Herrera; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H.R.1975. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Maria Irigoyen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 1976. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Cheng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1977. A bill for the relief of Celia G. 
Debs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1978. A bill for the relief of Mose 
Fenika Fa'anana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1979. A bill for the relief of Julita 
Funtanilla and her minor children, Wilhel- 
mina Funtanilla, Sylvia Funtanilla, and Jo- 
sephine Funtanilla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1980. A bill for the relief of Hiroyuki 
Furukawa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1981. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Teresita Gutierrez Irish; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1982. A bill for the relief of Tony S. 
Kinoshita; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1983. A bill for the relief of Lai Hin 
Lee, Lai Sun Lee, and Yuk See Lee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1984. A bill for the relief of Yoichiro 
Matsumura; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 1985. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Goze 
Nakama; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1986. A bill for the relief of Concep- 
cion Aldover Nipaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1987. A bill for the relief of Keitaro 
Nomura, his wife, Iyoko Nomura, and their 
minor sons, Chiyotaka Nomura and Koji 
Nomura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1988. A bill for the relief of Young 
Hoon Park, his wife, Eurnhi Park, their 
minor daughters, Myong Ok Park and Nam 
Ok Park, and their minor son, Soo Jin Park; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1989. A bill for the relief of Fukuma- 
tsu Sato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1990. A bill for the relief of Ryoichi 
Sawai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1991. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Junichi Taketa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1992. A bill for the relief of Matsu 
Tengan and his wife, Kama Tengan; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1993. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Akenese Vaima’a; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 1994. A bill for the relief of Donald 
L. Bulmer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1995. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Margaret Gale; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 1996. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anita 
Lingho Tong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 1997. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
F. Sullivan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 1998. A bill for the relief of James 
L. Gerard, James W. Summers, and William 
D. Cissel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1999. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
A. Dalkiran; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2000. A bill for the relief of Servillano 
C. Espi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2001. A bill for the relief of Bruce I. 
Gilbert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2002. A bill for the relief of Louis Tei- 
poonui Gooding; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2003. A bill for the relief of James H. 
Kane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2004. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
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drea Pasion and her minor daughter, Bene- 
dicta Pasion; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 2005. A bill for the relief of Aristide 
Roberto Ricci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Agner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2007. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Campo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2008. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cantacesso; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2009. A bill for the relief of Maria Di 
Mascio Cantacesso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2010. A bill for the relief of Maria A. 
Ferrara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2011. A bill for the relief of Philip 
C. Riley and Donald F. Lane; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2012. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 
Meo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2013. A bill for the relief of Felice 
Orlandella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2014. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Ruzzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2015. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Signorello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2016. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Signorello; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 

H.R. 2017. A bill for the relief of George 

Talissee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 2018. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Deolinda and Joao da Conceicao Albano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2019. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Andrade; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2020. A bill for the relief of Vedat 
Fahreddin Arkay and Mohaddes Arkay; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2021. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Azzaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2022. A bill for the relief of Assuntina 
Buonapane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2023. A bill for the relief of Mario 
DeNicola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2024. A bill for the relief of Rafaelle 
De Padova; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2025. A bill for the relief of Oll-Gario 
Lobo Depina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2026. A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Monteiro Fontes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2027. A bill for the relief of Goon Mee 
Heung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2028. A bill for the relief of Spyridon 
Kavadas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2029. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
La Bella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2030. A bill for the relief of Giovanni, 
Malfada, Cinzia, and Lucio Paolini; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2031. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
and Renata Sanacore; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2032. A- bill for the relief of Chan 
Yun Tai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2033. A bill for the relief of Goon 
Wing Wah; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 2034. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell the MV Chestatee; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 2035. A bill for the relief of William 
R, Karsteter; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2036. A bill for the relief of Miss Linda 
Ortega; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2037. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Priego Reyes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2038. A bill for the relief of Luisa Celis 
de Reyes, Carlos Crispin Reyes, and Luisa 
Maria Reyes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2039. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vio- 
leta Q. Sipus; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2040. A bill for the relief of Wah Fat 
Won (also known as Suey Hong Won); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2041. A bill for the relief of Hong 
Quing Lee (also known as Ngun Cheong 
Wong); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R, 2042. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gregoria Grande Bermudes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2043. A bill for the relief of Lapaz 
Mercado Ibea; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2044. A bill for the relief of Amy 
Estelle Sebro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 2045. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Sulpizi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 2046. A bill for the rellef of Mabel 
Alice Bennett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 2047. A bill for the relief of Marion 

Owen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas: 

H.R. 2048. A bill for the relief of Vladimiro 
Canulla family (Vladimiro, Romana Bar- 
della, Marco Valerio, and Paolo); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 2049. A bill for the relief of Michael 

Burton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 2050. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Avallone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2051. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Leo 
R. McArdle; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 2052. A bill for the relief of Luz Maria 
Cruz Aleman Phillips; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 2053. A bill for the relief of Vicente C. 
Capacite; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2054. A bill for the relief of Mr. Al- 
fonso Cediel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2055. A bill for the relief of Lourdes 
De Leon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2056. A bill for the relief of Nikola 
Filipidis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2057. A bill for the relief of Katharina 
Gaertner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2058. A bill for the relief of Haryey 
Hart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2059. A bill fòr the relief of Miss 
Jenny Jo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2060. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Hiroko Kurokawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2061. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gi- 
anna Groves Lord; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2062. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Agueda C. Monserrat; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2063. A bill for the relief of Moham- 
med Aslam A. R. Munjee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2064. A bill for the relief of Rosswood 
Enterprises; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2065. A bill for the relief of Mrs: Prima 
C. Ruivivar and her minor son, Francisco C. 
Ruivivar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2066. A bill for the relief of Visitacion 
V. Hernandez Tecson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2067. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
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Thomas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2068. A bill for the relief of Benita 
Valderama; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2069. A bill for the relief of Byung 
Yuk Yu and Myoung Ja Yu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 2070. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Luigia Di Giorgio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 2071. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Cappa Cardamone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2072. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Casale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2073. A bill for the relief of Rose and 
Giulio Ciccone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2074. A bill for the relief of Rosina 
Parisi, Donato Parisi, and Gerardo Parisi; <> 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2075. A bill for the relief of Enzo 
Piombetti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2076. A bill for the relef of Vladimir 
Rodriguez LaHera; to thë Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2077. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Sarni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2078. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Sriqui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2079. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
P. Tassios; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2080. A bill for the relief of Sister Jose- 
phine Di Guida, Sister Louise Gargione, Sister 
Angelina Mele, and Sister Rose Ricciardelli; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2081. A bill for the relief of Heather 
Doreen Warner; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 2082. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming to 
the occupants of the land; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 2083. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Avvocato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EHER. 2084. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mario Buraglia and son, Giuseppe Bura- 
glia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2085. A bill for the relief of Rosina 
Cervini; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 2086. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
G. Garofalo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2087. A bill for the relief of Park Ok 
Soo, and Noh Mi Ok; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2088, A bill for the relief of Agostino 
Vazzana, and their children, Renata and 
Natale Vazzana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2089. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Corazon Chu Cea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2090. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Esther Sturiza and her daughter, Andrea 
Claudia Coltellini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2091. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jilma 
Venegas de Westbrook; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2092. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Hernandez-Rangel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2093. A bill for the relief of Estela 
Aguilar Hurtado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2094. A bill for the relief of Primitivo 
Manalo Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 2095. A bill authorizing the Presi- 

dent of the United States to present a gold 
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medal to the widow of Martin Luther King, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 2096. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Del Baglivo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2097. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Costanzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2098. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Filippo D'Agostino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2099. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Errera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 2100. A pill for the relief of Eugene 
P. Horton, Remilda Horton, and James Hor- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2101. A biil for the relief of Cecilia 
Pelaez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2102. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Trimarchi, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 2103 A bill for the relief of Jesse 
Pursell and Sam Corbino; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 2104. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in the State of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 2105. A bill for the relief of Sung- 

Won Ko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R, 2106. A bill for the relief of Carmela 

Toschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2107. A bill for the relief of Jose Bet- 
tencourt de Simas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2108. A bill for the relief of Nemesio 
Gomez-Sanchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 2109. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Andreano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2110. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Julius L. Goeppinger; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 2111. A bill for the relief of Sofio and 
Cesaria Salemi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 2112. A bill for the relief of Cindeline 
Dawn Dillon; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2113. A bill for the relief of Jan Pa- 
welczak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 2114. A bill for the relief of Nelita 
Duazo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2115. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ray- 
mond W. Ferrier; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2116. A bill for the relief of Dr. Delfina 
M. Ibalio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2117. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nguong Thi Tran (formerly Nguyen Thi 
Nguong, A13707-473D/3); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R, 2118. A bill for the relief of Amos E. 

Norby; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 2119. A bill for the relief of Ruben P. 

Red; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 2120. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Bichi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2121. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Cisneros-Calderon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2122. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Harold E. Gladstone and Elsie 
Gladstone; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 2123. A bill for the relief of Edith L. 
Lynch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2124. A bill for the relief of Prov- 
videnza Piscitello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2125. A bill for the relief of Douglas 
F. Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 2128. A bill for the relief of Sofia 
Papadimou Dimitroff; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2127. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Zonars, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2128. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved mineral 
interests of the United States in certain land 
located in the State of California to the 
record owners of the surface thereof; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 2129. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Marigliano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 2130. A bill for the relief of Michiko 
Unoki Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2131. A bill for the relief of The How- 
rey Lumber Company; to thè Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 2132. A bill for the relief of Com- 
mander Albert G. Berry, Junior; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2133. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Hayden A. Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2134. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Pacholek; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2135. A bill for the relief of Ruben 
Platte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2136. A bill for the relief of Nguyet 
thi Tran and Dzung thi kim Tran; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2137. A bill for the relief of Katsu 
Asage Whetstine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 2138. A bill for the relief of Amino 
Brothers Company, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2139. A bill for the relief of Usto E. 
Schulz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 2140. A bill for the relief of John S. 

Frim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES: 

H.R, 2141. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Ljiljana Nikodinovic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.R. 2142. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Commodaro and his wife, Vittorio Commo- 
daro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con, Res. 90. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the golf course of the Foxburg 
Country Club of Foxburg, Pa., as the oldest 
golf course in continuous use in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1. By Mr. BRINELEY: Petition of Mrs. Ben 
Purcell, Mrs. John R. Hill, Mr. Bernard Buli, 
Mrs. W. Howard Parham, Mrs, Floyd Adams, 
Mrs. John Stivarius, Mrs. R. W. Burgamy, 
Mrs. Robert G. Levy, Mrs. Shirley Hirsch 
Minkow, Mrs. Marie E. Frankiewicy, Mrs. 
John E. Watts, and Mrs. Cecelia B. McCravey 
of Columbus, Ga., et al., urging the Con- 
gress of the United States to work for the 
immediate release of our American service- 
men held in captivity in Southeast Asia 


prisons; to the committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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2. By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of Dr. 
Ralph David Abernathy, president, Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, containing 
500,000 of the 3 million signatures which 
were presented by him at the U.S. Capitol on 
January 15, 1971, calling upon the Congress 
andthe President of the United States to 
declare that each January 15, the birthday of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., shall be a na- 
tional holiday in honor and memory of Dr. 
King; to the committee on the Judiciary. 

3. By Mr. MIKVA: Petition of Dr. Ralph 
David Abernathy, president, Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, containing 500,- 
000 of the 3 million signatures which were 
presented by him at the U.S. Capitol on 
January 15, 1971, calling upon the Congress 
and the President of the United States to 
declare that each January 15, the birthday of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., shall be a na- 
tional holiday in honor and memory of Dr. 
King; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4. By Mr. JACOBS: Petition of Dr. Ralph 
David Abernathy, president, Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, containing 500,- 
000 of the 3 million signatures which were 
presented by him at the U.S. Capitol on Jan- 
uary 15, 1971, calling upon the Congress and 
the President of the United States to declare 
that each January 15, the birthday of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., shall be a national 
holiday in honor and memory of Dr. King; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5. By Mr. EDWARDS of California: Peti- 
tion of Dr. Ralph David Abernathy, president, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
containing 500,000 of the 3 million signatures 
which were presented by him at the U.S. 
Capitol on January 15, 1971, calling upon the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to declare that each January 15, the 
birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., shall 
be a national holiday in honor and memory 
of Dr. King; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

6. By Mr. CONYERS: Petition of Dr. Ralph 
David Abernathy, president, Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, containing 500,- 
000 of the 3 million signatures which were 
presented by him at the U.S. Capitol on Jan- 
uary 15, 1971, calling upon the Congress and 
the President of the United States to declare 
that each January 15, the birthday of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., shall be a national 
holiday in honor and memory of Dr. King; 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

7. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Dr. Ralph 
David Abernathy, president, Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, containing 
500,000 of the 3 million signatures which were 
presented by him at the U.S. Capitol on Jan- 
uary 15, 1971, calling upon the Congress and 
the President of the United States to declare 
that each January 15, the birthday of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., shall be a national 
holiday in honor and memory of Dr. King; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Oki- 
nawa Mayor's Association, Naha, Okinawa, 
relative to the removal of poison-gas weap- 
ons from Okinawa; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

9. Also, petition of Robert Osborne Lim- 
ster, Statesville, N.C., relative to the estab- 
lishment of a National Money Commission; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

10. Also, petition of Priests’ Senate, Arch- 
diocese of Boston, Mass., relative to political 
asylum; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

11. Also, petition of Tau Epsilon Rho Law 
Fraternity, relative to the treatment of Jews 
in Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

12. Also, petition of the Common Council, 
Buffalo, N.Y., relative to lead standards for 
gasoline; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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13. Also, petition of National Conference 
of State Legislative Leaders, Milwaukee, Wis., 
relative to revenue sharing; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

14. Also, petition of William Martin Cav- 
aney, Alhambra, Calif., relative to redress of 
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grievances; to the Committee on Judiciary. 
15. Also, petition of William Martin Cav- 
aney, Alhambra, Calif., relative to redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 
16, Also, petition of the Board of Chosen 
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Freeholders, Middlesex County, N.J., rela- 
tive to revenue sharing; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

17. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, York, 
Pa., relative to Federal income taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE—Friday, January 22, 1971 


The Senate met at 8 p.m. and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we thank Thee 
for all the sacred memories and hallowed 
recollections which cluster about the life 
of Thy servant, Richard Russell. We 
thank Thee this moment for the nobility 
of his character, for his gracious man- 
ners and courtly bearing, for his parlia- 
mentary skills, for his wise statesman- 
ship and for his service to this Nation. 
Comfort those who mourn. Inspire and 
strengthen all who remain to serve Thee 
here. 

O Lord, open our minds to Thy truth, 
our hearts to Thy grace, our beings to 
Thy love. Give wisdom and clarity to the 
President who speaks, understanding to 
all who listen, and a new dedication of 
all the people to the making of a better 
nation in a world at peace. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House has assembled; 
that Cart ALBERT, & Representative from 
the State of Oklahoma, has been elected 
Speaker; and W. Pat Jennings, a citizen 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the 
92d Congress. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res, 1) providing for a 
joint session of the House and Senate on 
Friday, January 22, 1971, to receive the 
President of the United States, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENTIAL NOTI- 
FICATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
committee appointed to join a similar 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House had assembled 
and was ready to receive any communi- 
cation he may be pleased to make, re- 
ports that they have performed that 
duty, and that the President has advised 
that he would be pleased to address the 
two Houses in joint session tonight. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, January 21, 1971, be dispensed with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns this evening, it stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
discussing this matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader, and in the in- 
terest of the continuity of government, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 4) as follows: 

S. Res. 4 

Resolved, That Honorable Allen J. Ellender, 
a Senator from the State of Louisiana, be, 
and he is hereby, elected President of the 
Senate pro tempore, to hold office during 
the pleasure of the Senate, in accordance 
with the resolution of the Senate adopted 
on the 12th day of March 1890 on the sub- 
ject. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to the resolution and 
send it to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Strike the name of ALLEN J. ELLENDER of 
Louisiana and insert in lieu thereof, GEORGE 
D. AIKEN of Vermont. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 4) was agreed 
to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send another resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
resolution as follows: 
S. Res. 5 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of Hon. 


Allen J. Ellender, a Senator from the State 
of Louisiana, as President of the Senate 
pro tempore. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 5) was considered and 
agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a third resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Res. 6 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon. Allen 
J. Ellender, a Senator from the State of 


Louisiana, as President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the res- 
olution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 6) was considered and 
agreed to. 

ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER) will ap- 
proach the desk and the oath will be 
administered to him. 

The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, es- 
corted by Mr. MANSFIELD, advanced to the 
desk of the Vice President; the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to him 
by the Vice President. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 


ORDER FOR JOINT SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives on House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 1, 
which was read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 1 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on January 22, 
1971, at 9 o’clock p.m., for the purpose of 
receiving such communication as the Presi- 


dent of the United States shall be pleased to 
make to them. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 1) was considered and 
agreed to. 


January 22, 1971 


DEATH OF SENATOR RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
my sad duty to advise the Senate of the 
passing of the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

The State of Georgia leads the Na- 
tion in mourning the death of RICHARD 
BREVARD RusseLL—one of the greatest 
U.S. Senators of all times, a distin- 
guished statesman without peer, and a 
fine man beloved and respected by all of 
us in the Senate today, and all those who 
served with him during his 38 years in 
this Chamber. 

A great leader and a great statesman 
has fallen. I know of no other Member of 
the U.S. Senate throughout all the his- 
tory of America who served his Nation 
with greater distinction. A legend in his 
own time, Senator Russet. will be en- 
shrined in history, along with giants of 
the U.S. Senate such as Webster, Cal- 
houn, and Clay, and other Americans of 
great stature. 

For more than 50 years, Senator Rus- 
SELL served Georgia and the Nation as 
State legislator, speaker of the Georgia 
House of Representatives, and Gover- 
nor of the State. He served for 38 years 
in the Senate. 

As President pro tempore, he was third 
in line for succession to the Presidency. 
In modern history, Senator RUSSELL was 
without peer in the Senate. No other 
Member of the Senate was more beloved 
and respected. Senator RUSSELL was & 
Senator's Senator. 

He was friend and counsel to Presi- 
dents, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that he would have been President him- 
self, except for the fact that he was from 
the South. Georgia, the Nation, the free 
world, mourn his passing. I have lost a 
devoted friend, colleague, and confidant. 
I am grieved by his passing. 

Mrs. Talmadge joins me in extending 
to the members of the Russell family 
our deepest heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have discussed 
this matter with the distinguished 
minority leader and we feel it only ap- 
propriate that remarks covering the 
passing of our late beloved colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
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RUSSELL), be delivered tonight only by 
his own colleague from that great State. 

I do wish to take this moment, though, 
to announce that, at the conclusion of 
morning business on Monday next, the 
remainder of that day will be devoted 
to eulogizing our late colleague. 

I wish to join with the distinguished 
Senator in the remarks he has just made. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res, 7 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Richard 
B. Russell, late President pro tempore of the 
Senate and late a Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
appoint a committee, of which he shall be a 
member, to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate stands adjourned at the close of the 
joint session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution is considered and 
unanimously agreed to. 

Under the second resolving clause the 
Chair appoints the entire membership of 
the Senate as the committee on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
the late Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of 
Georgia. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COMMITTEE 
EXPENSES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Rss. 8 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
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actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of the Honorable Richard 
B. Russell, late a Senator from the State of 
Georgia, on vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution (S. Res. 8) is con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS—JOINT SESSION OF THE 
TWO HOUSES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will stand in recess 
to attend the joint session. 

Thereupon, at 8:38 p.m., the Senate 
took a recess to attend a joint session of 
the two Houses. 

The Senate, preceded by the Secretary 
of the Senate (Francis R. Valeo), the 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms (William H. 
Wannall), the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER), and the Vice President, 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives to hear the address by 
the President of the United States on 
the State of the Union. 

(The address by the President of the 
United States delivered by him today ap- 
pears in the proceedings of the House 
of Representatives in today’s RECORD.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JANUARY 25, 1971 


At the conclusion of the joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses, the Senate, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered and, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 7, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the late Senator RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, at 9 o'clock and 44 minutes 
p.m. adjourned until Monday, Janu- 
ary 25, 1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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TUNNARD: A SOUTHERN RECORD 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on August 10, 
1861, the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, the 
second major engagement of the Civil 
War, took place. 

The site, located southwest of Spring- 
field, Mo., was recently designated a na- 
tional battlefield by President Nixon. 

Willie H. Tunnard, a member of the 
3d Louisiana Infantry, was a participant 


in that battle and, later, when the war 
ended, wrote a book about the action. 
That book has now been reissued with a 
new preface and an additional 200 pages 
of notes along with a roster of the 2,200 
names and service records of the mem- 
bers of the 3d Louisiana Infantry. I have 
one of the numbered copies and have 
read it with absorbing personal interest. 

The book is entitled “Tunnard: A 
Southern Record,” and is published by 
the Morningside Bookshop in Dayton, 
Ohio. The additional 200 pages and the 
roster have been edited by Edwin C. and 
Margie Bearss. Mr. Bearss is an employee 
of the National Park Service. 

A review of the work was recently 


printed in the Springfield, Mo., News and 
Leader newspaper by its former manag- 
ing editor—now retired—and my per- 
sonal friend. 

To those who are interested in writings 
about the Civil War, I offer the following 
review: 

THE BOOK CORNER 
(Edited by C. W. Johnson) 
SOUTHERN VIEW OF WILSON’S CREEK 
(A Southern Record, by Edwin C. Bearss and 

Willie H. Tunnard; Morningside Bookshop, 

Dayton, Ohio, 582 pages, $12.50 ($15 after 

Jan. 1)) 


The battle of Wilson's Creek, second major 
engagement of the Civil War, fought over the 


rolling hills southwest of Springfield during 
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the morning hours of Aug..10, 1861, should, 
according to the protocol of warfare, be called 
the Battle of Oak Hills—the title given it by 
the Confederates. 

History records it as a Confederate vic- 
tory, although crediting the Union forces 
comes a reissue of a Civil War history that 
the South was unable to press its advantage 
by pursuing the withdrawing Northerners as 
they pulled back to Springfield and thence 
on to the northeast toward St. Louis. 

All the accounts written of the battle 
appear to be in general agreement, but now 
comes a reissue of a Civil War history that 
was written immediately after the close of 
the war that offers several major differences 
from previously accepted accounts. 

This is an account of Willie H. Tunnard’s 
participation in the campaign in which the 
3rd Louisiana Infantry figured, first the 
thrust into Missouri, to be followed by scat- 
tered action in northern and western Arkan- 
sas, then diversion across the Mississippi to 
take a hand in the prolonged Gefense of 
Vicksburg. 

Tunnard, iorn in New Jersey in 1837 but 
taken by his parents within a few years to 
Louisiana, attended and graduated from 
Kenyon College in Ohio and, with some early 
experience in journalism, wrote this book 
immediately upon the close of the war. It 
was published in a limited edition and in 
consequence has long been out of print; 
now, with Edwin C. Bearss as editor it has 
been expanded by some 200 pages by the 
inclusion of pertinent notes relating to the 
war, and the addition of the roster of 2200 
names and service records of the members 
of the Louisiana regiment. 

But Tunnard’s account of the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek is at some disagreement with 
details generally accepted from other his- 
torians. Tunnard writes, for example, that 
the forces commanded by Gen. Ben McCul- 
loch had been in pursuit of Union General 
Lyon from Cassville toward Springfield, and 
that some contact with Union forces had 
been made prior to the battle that began 
before dawn Aug. 10. 

Tunnard’s story, too, relates that the Con- 
federates continued pursuit of the Union 
army all the way to Springfield, whereas his- 
torians generally accept the fact that the 
South suffered such crippling losses during 
the battle that pursuit was impossible. 

Tunnard quotes official accounts to show 
that the Confederates had 5300 troops in the 
battle, of whom 156 were killed and 517 
wounded. More recent accounts indicate that 
the South had 11,600 men in the battle 
against the North’s 5400, that the South sus- 
tained 257 deaths, 900 wounded and 27 miss- 
ing as against the North’s 233 killed, 721 
wounded and 291 missing. 

“Gen, Lyon was killed about half-past one 
o’clock, while bravely leading his men,” the 
Tunnard account says, “his uniform was 
cut up into small pieces and carried away 
as relics. His horse, a magnificent gray stal- 
lion, imported from England, was also killed, 
and the boys cut all the hair from his mane 
and tail and distributed it.” 

This, too, as a reprint of a book originally 
published in 1866, is of a limited edition of 
1000 copies. An important addition to the 
history of the Civil War, it is available from 
Morningside Bookshop, Box 336, Forest Park 
Station, Dayton, Ohio, 45405, at the price of 
$12.50 through Dec. 31 and thereafter at $15. 


REPORT OF 235 ACTIVITY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, recent revelations about hous- 
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ing assistance for lower income families 
in some areas of the country have tended 
to leave the impression of a nationwide 
scandal. I do not know what the situa- 
tion may be in other areas of our Nation 
but I am impressed with the integrity of 
the program in North Carolina. Recently 
I met with the FHA director in my State, 
Mr. R. B. Barnwell, and with others as- 
sociated with the program. They are 
good men doing a good job. The informa- 
tion they provided about section 235 ac- 
tivities in my State impressed me, and 
I am entering it in the RECORD as an ex- 
ample of responsible administration of 
this program: 

Report or 235 ACTIVITY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 establishes a new Section 235 of the 
National Housing Act to assist lower income 
families in acquiring homeownership or 
membership in a cooperative. 

Assistance is in the form of monthly pay- 
ments by HUD to the morigagee to reduce 
interest costs on a market rate home mort- 
gage insured by FHA to as low as 1 percent 
if the homeowner cannot afford the mort- 
gage payment with 20 percent of his income. 

The amount of subsidy will vary accord- 
ing to the income of each homeowner and 
the total amount of the mortgage payment 
at the market rate of interest. Family income 
and mortgage limits are established for eligi- 
bility in each locality. 

Assistance under Section 235 will generally 
be limited to new or substantially rehabili- 
tated units. However, within specified limits, 
existing dwellings can be sold to the families 
who are eligible for assistance. 

When the 235 program, Interest Subsidy 
for Low Income Families, was instigated as 
a result of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, this office was allocated 
funds for 994 units. Activity in this program 
was light in the beginning and during 1969 
due to the newness of the program and the 
availability of money for other FHA pro- 
grams and conventional financing. Most 
builders were slow getting on the band- 
wagon. As money became less available, the 
235 program provided practically the only 
means of obtaining construction and perma- 
nent financing, interest in the 235 program 
increased sharply. 

The first appropriation was 25 million and 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1970, 30 mil- 
lion, therefore, allocation of contract au- 
thority to this State has been small. As a 
result, obligation of 235 funds has been care- 
fully limited to builders known by FHA and 
who could produce and evenly distribute 
production all over the State. 

Interest has been altogether divided be- 
tween proposed and existing construction. 
No interest has been shown in Rehabilita- 
tion. 

The following gives complete data on the 
235 activity in North Carolina: 

1. Contract authority allocated to cover 
5,439 units since the 235 inception. 

2. 4,500 commitments have been issued 
under the 235 program. 

3. The average sales price of properties 
sold under the 235 program has been ap- 
proximately $17,500 for 3 bedroom and $19,- 
500 for 4 bedroom homes. 

4. Properties built under 235 have been 
located evenly throughout the State with a 
greater concentration in cities of 30,000 pop- 
ulation or more. 

5. 2,455 units (including those processed 
by the Farmers Home Administration) have 
been insured since the inception of the 
program. 

6. 235 complaints received in the last six 
months where original inspection was made 
by (a) FHA, 18; (b) VA (referred to VA for 
handling), 15. 

7. 235 complaints resolved in last six 
months involving original FHA compliance 
inspections, 10. 
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8. Total complaints received (all home pro- 
grams) for last six months (new and re- 
opened), 111. 

9. Total complaints resolved or closed (all 
home programs) for last six months, 105. 

10. Fourteen (14) 235 properties have been 
foreclosed since the inception of this pro- 
gram. 


EDUCATING OUR PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hometown of Davenport, Iowa, we have 
a unique organization devoted to pro- 
viding educational facilities for preschool 
children. The following guest editorial 
from the Davenport Times-Democrat ex- 
plains more fully the work of the Quad- 
City Montessori Association: 

A Lire OF CREATIVE LEARNING 


(NoteE—tThe guest article today is by A. 
Fred Berger Jr. on the work of Maria Montes- 
sori and of the school opened recently by the 
Quad-City Montessori Association. Berger is 
president of the association, first assistant 
county attorney in Scott County, and a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Dircks, Berger and 
Saylor. He received a doctor of jurisprudence 
degree at the University of Iowa in 1957. He, 
his wife and three children live at 822 W. 
Rusholme St., Davenport.) 

Maria Montessori (1870-1952) was Italy’s 
first woman physician. She devoted her life 
to children’s liberation. Her many books and 
articles, all published many years ago but 
as fresh as classics, should be read by any- 
one who knows a child. In them she sum- 
marizes her careful observations of children 
and presents her revolutionary thoughts on 
their educational needs. 

In “The Absorbent Mind” Dr. Montessori 
wrote, “The most important period of life 
is not the age of university studies, but the 
first one, the period from birth to age six. 
For that is the time when man’s intelligence 
itself, his greatest implement, is being 
formed. But not only his intelligence; the 
full totality of his psychic powers ...At no 
other age has the child greater need of an 
intelligent help, and any obstacle that im- 
pedes his creative work will lessen the chance 
he has of achieving perfection.” 

Dr. Montessori believed that no individual 
is educated by another person. He must do 
it himself or it will never be done. A truly 
educated person continues learning long after 
the hours and years he spends in the class- 
room because he is motivated from within by 
natural curiosity and love for knowledge. 
She felt, therefore, that the goal of early 
childhood education should not be to fill the 
child with facts, but rather to cultivate his 
own natural desire to learn. 

Children, she observed, have periods of 
intense fascination for learning a particular 
skill such as counting. It is easier for the 
child to learn that particular skill during the 
sensitive period than at any other time in 
his life. She also observed that in order to 
learn there must be concentration and the 
best way a child can concentrate is by fixing 
his attention on some task he is performing 
with his hands—the hand being the chief 
teacher of the child. 

From these theories and observations, 
Montessori developed the “Casas del Bam- 
bini” or children’s. houses. The Montessori 
school consists of a pleasant, carefully pre- 
pared environment where children feel com- 
fortable and at home. All equipment and 
materials are scaled to the child's size. Each 
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child is free to select activities which cor- 
respond to his own periods of interest and 
readiness thus allowing him to experience 
the excitement of learning by his own choice 
rather than being forced. All equipment in 
the classroom allows the child to reinforce 
his casual impressions by inviting him to use 
his hands for learning, In addition, the class- 
room materials are self-correcting, allowing 
the child to do a task by himself. The adults 
in the classroom are there to help the child 
help himself rather than to teach in the 
conventional sense. The classroom materials 
give specific information to the child and at 
the same time perfect all his natural tools 
for learning, so that his ability will be at a 
maximum in future learning situations, 

The Quad-City Montessori Association 
opened its school in Davenport last Septem- 
ber. Formed by a group of parents concerned 
about the education of their pre-school chil- 
dren, the association is a non-profit corpora- 
tion dedicated to the task of maintaining 
& Montessori schoo] locally. It has 31 enrollees 
3-5 years of age. Classes meet in St. Andrew 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Neil Chrisman of 
Geneseo, Ill., serves as the directress and is 
assisted by Mrs. Tom Tyree and Mrs. Marvin 
Bryce, both of Davenport. 

Montessorians throughout the world are 
observing the centennial of Maria Montes- 
sori's birth. The Quad-City group is proud 
to be a part of this centenary year. Their 
motto is “building the foundation for a life- 
time of creative learning” which summarizes 
Maria Montessori's goal for all children. 


THE CAMBODIANS 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Kipling 
wrote: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, When two strong men 
stand face to face, tho’ they come from the 
ends of the earth! 


The spirit exhibited by the Cambodian 
people as they bravely fight to hold back 
the North Vietnamese Communist armies 
has been likened to that shown by the 
people of Great Britain during the early 
part of World War II. What Winston 
Churchhill said about the English peo- 
ple during the Battle of Britain can be 
said today of the Cambodians: 

This was their finest hour. 


The small nation of Cambodia moved 
into the forefront of the anti-Communist 
struggle in Southeast Asia last March 
when the National Assembly voted no 
confidence in the long-time head of 
state, Prince Sihanouk. Sihanouk had 
allowed the Communists to tranship 
goods across Cambodia from the port of 
Komponk Som to their sanctuaries in 
eastern Cambodia since the early 1960’s. 
He had also made agreements with the 
Communists in violation of the Cam- 
bodian neutrality law of 1957 and the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 which pledged 
Cambodia to maintain a neutral position. 

Upon learning of his ouster as chief 
of state in favor of nationalist anti-Com- 
munist forces, Sihanouk rushed from 
Moscow where, interestingly enough, he 
was at the time, to Red China, where he 
set up his present shadow government. 
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He threw his support behind the North 
Vietnamese Communist effort to conquer 
his own country, proving that treason 
can reach the top level of government. 

Portions of the North Vietnamese 
armies immediately began marching 
westward toward the Cambodian capital 
of Phnom Penh. By April 20 the town 
of Saagn, only 20 miles from the capital, 
was seized by the enemy forces. Lon Nol, 
the current leader of Cambodia, had ap- 
pealed fruitlessly to both the cochair- 
men of the commission set up by the 1954 
Geneva Accords, which had guaranteed 
Cambodian neutrality, and also to the 
United Nations, which, as usual, was not 
interested in doing anything about ag- 
gression by Communists. On April 21 
he appealed directly to the United States 
for arms and ammunition to repel the ag- 
gressors. Although a few captured AK- 
47 Czech and Red Chinese made rifles 
were forthcoming, he was advised to look 
elsewhere for ammunition. Just where he 
was supposed to look is a real question. 

Then on April 30, a combined United 
States-South Vietnamese force slashed 
into the Communist rear areas in eastern 
Cambodia. This effort, so soundly con- 
demned by some Americans who seem to 
have become most interested in the suc- 
cess of the North Vietnamese war effort, 
temporarily saved Cambodia from falling 
to the enemy. The Cambodians knew this 
well. To them, the charges that this op- 
eration was aggression on the part of the 
United States toward Cambodia are ri- 
diculous. They diplomatically refrain 
from calling these assertions malicious. 

Today, the Communist forces control 
half of Cambodia proper, and the situa- 
tion is tenuous. The Cambodians have, 
however, risen to the occasion in defense 
of their homeland. Two examples of the 
fine spirit of total national resistance and 
opposition to communism stand out from 
among many. The first is the fact that 
the Cambodian Army has increased in 
numbers from 35,000 in March of this 
year, when Sihanouk was constitution- 
ally deposed, to a current strength of 
over 150,000. This has been done without 
conscription. Here is a real people’s war, 
with tens of thousands of Cambodians 
flocking to the banner of what is known 
as the “Salvation Government” to fight 
for their nation against an increasingly 
vicious aggressor. 

The second fact illustrating the spirit 
of the Cambodian people is less well 
known. For years individual Cambodians 
have been traveling to South Vietnam to 
join an organization known as the Khmer 
Serai—Free Cambodians. This group has 
been one of the main elements of the 
special forces efforts in many areas of 
South Vietnam. The Khmer Serai has 
proved itself to be one of the toughest 
and most reliable anti-Communist fight- 
ing groups in South Vietnam. Many of 
the Khmer Serai fighters have now re- 
turned to their own land as it pursues its 
new course in the fight for freedom. 

While many American students have 
demonstrated in favor of Communist war 
aims, practically the entire student and 
teacher population of Cambodia have 
marched off to war against the North 
Vietnamese invaders. They understand 
perfectly the difference between libera- 
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tion and aggression and have dedicated 
themselves to the fight for national inde- 
pendence, rather than against it. 

The U.S. Congress, while voting 
weapons and other material to aid the 
Cambodian people, has voted against al- 
lowing American troops to go directly to 
their aid. It will be interesting to see 
whether the spirit of the “Flying Tigers” 
will revive, with Americans individually 
volunteering to go and help the Cam- 
bodians. Under a 1967 Supreme Court de- 
cision Afroyim against Rusk, an Ameri- 
can cannot lose his citizenship for an 
action of this type. 

The spirit of determined total re- 
sistance to aggression pervades the Cam- 
bodian people. They deserve to win, and, 
with our help, they can and will win. 


W. C. HANDY: THE LEGEND OF 
BEALE STREET 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
George W. Lee, a good friend of mine 
and un outstanding figure in this coun- 
try, is one of the most magnificent and 
eloquent speakers of our time. 

Recently, and understandably so, he 
was selected to deliver the main address 
at the dedication of the W. C. Handy 
Museum in Florence, Ala. 

W. C. Handy wrote the widely known 
song “Memphis Blues” and from this 
original art score came similar blues 
music—“The St. Louis Blues,” and “The 
Beale Street Blues.” 

To give you some background on Col- 
onel Lee, I want you to know that he 
has enjoyed one of the most successful 
careers of any man I have ever known. 

Colonei Lee is a great American and 
has served as an inspiration to all of 
those who know him. He is a man of high 
principles and has led a life which has 
brought to him many rewards as a sol- 
dier, author, lecturer, civic leader, and 
successful businessman. 

Colonel Lee’s phraseology and his ora- 
torical style are matched by few and the 
speech he delivered in Alabama certainly 
brought forth these rare talents. 

I have read a copy of the dialect and 
I feel readers of the Recorp also are 
entitled to read it. 

The address follows: 

W. C. HANDY: THE LEGEND OF BEALE STREET 

Master of ceremonies, ladies and gentle- 
men, I wish I could express my gratitude 
for your invitation to share with you the 
glory of this hour, but my heart sinks into 
a sea of gratitude and language takes its 
flight. Perhaps my feeling can be expressed 
best by the line in Handy’s “Beale Street 
Blues,” “I would rather be here than any 
place I know.” Nowhere has the dream of the 
Founding Fatners been more beautifully ex- 
pressed than in what you are doing here to- 
day. You have risen above race and tradi- 
tion to glorify the achievement of a great 
American who happened to be a black man. 
Thus, in Governor Wallace’s land, you are 
demonstrating that geography has nothing 
to do with the appreciation of genius. 
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The true test of the genius of an artist is 
how long his creations can remain in full 
bloom in the memory of man. How long will 
they be followed by mankind with admira- 
tion and devotion? How long the dream of the 
artist, expressed on canvas, in prose, in music, 
or in song, can remain above the runways 
to oblivion and not be forgotten or buried 
beneath the tongueless silence of the dream- 
less dust? A million songs have flown with 
the drift of the wind; a million landscapes 
have been etched; a million sunsets over the 
Rockies have been painted; a million faces of 
heroes have tiptoed out of the fantastic 
imagination of the poet and dreamer, but 
only a few have stood the test of time; have 
withstood the whips and scorns of time and 
remained sweeter and brighter as the years 
flowed by. 

Hundreds of years have passed since Pyg- 
malion fashioned a Galatea out of rare and 
nameless marble, so life-like that he bowed 
down and prayed to it to come into being, 
and the Galatea is still cherished. Hundreds 
of years have passed since Michelangelo dec- 
orated the Sistine Chapel with paintings of 
the disciples, prophets, saints, teachers, and 
apostles of Christendom that saved civiliza- 
tion when Rome was sacked by vandals. The 
paintings in the Sistine still prime the wells 
of enthusiasm and stir the pride of a people 
strikingly devoted to Christianity and its 
great history. Hundreds of years have passed 
since Mendelssohn wrote his overture to “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” and Goethe fin- 
ished his “Faust.” Hundreds of years have 
passed since Mozart smote the lyre of the 
Scottish plowman and stayed the life of the 
German priest, but they still remain as dis- 
tinctive gifts to the world’s treasure house of 
art and music. 

Standing here today, at the birthplace of 
the immortal William Christopher Handy, I 
have no need to build up the value of his 
creations out of Pierian Spring Water and 
Sweet Lemonade, but I can use the same 
yardstick that has been used to measure the 
creations of other great artists who have 
starred their age and time. More than a 
half century ago Handy wrote the “Memphis 
Blues.” It was then, and is now, so far as I 
know, the first and only original art score 
ever produced in American music. Its mood 
and melody inspired the “St. Louis Blues”, 
the “Beale Street Blues”, the “Memphis 
Blues", and a thousand other blues songs 
that have flown with the drift of the wind 
to Paris, London, Singapore, and then back 
to a shotgun shack in the mud flats of East 
Street. A half century ago Handy wrote the 
“St. Louis Blues.” It still holds its place to- 
day in the minds of music lovers as one of 
the 12 great songs in the Treasure House of 
American Music. When other hectic modern- 
isms have lived their swift and furious lives 
and have faded out in this country that “St. 
Louis Woman, With Her Diamonds Rings”, 
will be swinging down the corridors of time 
to the echoes of the blues, rising like winged 
music through eternity. 

The vehicle for Handy’s first great song 
was Mr. Crump, who ran for mayor back in 
1909, on a ticket to reform Memphis, which 
at that time, was a hell-roaring river town. 
Handy, whose band was employed in the cam- 
paign, wrote a song for the occasion which 
ran: “Mr. Crump Don’t "Low No Easy Riders 
Here.” The easy riders sang back: “I Don’t 
Care What Mr, Crump Don’t "Low; I’m Gonna 
Bar'l-House Anyhow.” And they did just 
that, but in the end Mr. Crump had his way 
and the easy riders faded into memory. But 
the campaign itself was God's gift to W. C. 
Handy. The melody of the “Memphis Blues” 
has, for more than a half century, caused 
bands to go to town on its red-hot syncopa- 
tion, and a million juke boxes to swell up 
loud in a million hog-nose restaurants and 
chitterling cafes, and in a million ballrooms 
where kings and princesses over the earth 
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shook wicked shoulders, It inspired jazz, rock 
and roll from which soul music come. 

It was Handy’s great sense of value that 
caused him to discover the nationalistic 
element in the folk songs of black people in 
the back country; songs that flowed in quick 
tears and laughter from their unhappy 
hearts; songs of burly roustabouts rolling 
cotton bales down the jumpy gangplank of 
the Robert E. Lee; songs of John Henrys 
tapping up railroad tires, and from field 
hands in the sweltering river bottoms and 
the tall corn fields; songs that the heart 
couldn’t tell in its own futile terms, but 
borrowed from travesty and fervent plaint 
the wails from which Handy drew his own 
great songs. The wailing that Handy heard 
among the roustabouts, fleld hands, and 
workers on the levy took root in his mind and 
he felt in his soul the apathy and despair 
of these downtrodden people which he later 
expressed so admirably in his music. He was 
determined to do something to emphasize 
the nationalistic elements of these songs, set 
them to music, and make the world sing 
them, This was not the determination of 
black people, however, who rejected the 
blues, but Handy thought differently. He 
knew that until the black man found his 
heritage he would never find his pride. He 
would always be doomed to live a life of 
subjugation. He knew the teaching of his- 
tory and that the strength of the people was 
in its heritage. He had the guts to hold up 
that heritage in our folk songs and give 
them everlasting voice with his golden trum- 
pet, pressed to hot lips and with his pen 
pressed to music paper. 

Vincent Lopez, in his first jazz concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera, proclaimed the 
“Memphis Blues” the only original art score 
in American music. Then George Gershwin 
came along and admitted his dependence on 
Handy’s music for his “Rhapsody in Blue”, 
and America gradually woke up to the idea 
that Handy’s music, the blues, might some- 
day constitute the rough foundation of a 
new American culture. So Handy’s place in 
history is secure. Around his fortunes, about 
his hopes, and amid his anxious tears gath- 
ered the best minds, both black and white, 
rich and poor, to enjoy the festival of his 
music called the blues. Sometimes in tav- 
erns, and drawing rooms and hotel lobbys, 
they gathered to listen to his stories that 
prompted his sad sweet songs. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in 1949, named 
him as one of the 20 grand old men of the 
world, along with George Bernard Shaw, 
Toscanini, Lionel Barrymore, Connie Mack, 
Bernard Baruch, Cordell Hull, and others, He 
was born here in Florence, but he was not of 
the south. He was not of the north. He was 
of the universe and all human kind was his 
brethren. His life is the tale of three streets, 
Beale Street in Memphis, Market Street in 
St. Louis, and Broadway in New York, but 
from the dust of Beale Street rose the legend 
of a man. He pressed his trumpet to hot lips 
and a song came forth, “I hate to see that 
evening sun go down.” His music spans the 
barriers of race and establish communica- 
tion; builds bridges of communication from 
man to man; from heart to heart such as a 
sick world is in such dire need of today be- 
cause the slaughter of human beings will 
not stop and man will not reach the millen- 
nium until the Iron Curtains have been torn 
down in Russia, and the Bamboo Curtains 
have been torn down in China, and the cur- 
tains of racism have been removed from every 
American heart. 

Later in life Handy became more conscious 
of a mission. It is revealed in his Afro-Amer- 
ican hymn. It is revealed in his turn from 
writing blues to gospel songs which reflected 
a feeling of concern about race and religious 
feelings that were tearing at the soul of the 
Nation. He gave endless days to writing such 
songs that might breathe reality into the 
American dream so that an inspiring democ- 
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racy would constitute the divine fire that 
would illuminate our presently fearful fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, the “Beale Street Blues,” 
the “Memphis Blues,” and the “St. Louis 
Blues” holds fast to something deep down 
inside of one. They are more than songs. They 
are loving, shining symbols that only the 
soul of man can understand. So, when the 
last sun goes down on the judgment day it 
will reveal three bright musical mansions in 
the sky. The one on the right for George 
Gershwin, built out of “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
The one on the left for Stephen Foster, built 
out of “My Old Kentucky Home.” Then a 
shaft of musical lightning will thwart the 
inky skies and reveal in the center a shiny 
bright mansion for William Christopher 
Handy, built out of the “Memphis Blues,” 
the “St. Louis Blues,” the “Beale Street 
Blues,” with the solid foundation that those 
who “sow in tears shall reap in joy.” In my 
mind's eye I see St. Peter standing in the 
doorway to this blissful land where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
is at rest. He extends his hand in fellowship 
to W. C. Handy. As Handy approaches I think 
I can hear St. Peter say, “You captured the 
attention of art and music and entrusted her 
charms to your joyous care. Your magic 
genius opened the closed door. Your achieve- 
ments under the stars and stripes engaged 
the wonder of civilized man.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA EN- 
DORSES NEW CONSUMER PRO- 
TECTION PROPOSALS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the new 
proposed rule announced last September 
by the Federal Trade Commission would 
provide a 3-day cooling off period—dur- 
ing which merchandise marketed door 
to door would be subject to cancellation 
by the purchaser. At a recent hearing on 
this proposed FTC rule, Mr. Charles E. 
Swanson, president of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, presented testimony in sup- 
port of the FTC proposal. This endorse- 
ment by Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
most significant—and has been described 
in a statement from the public relations 
division of Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
Friday, January 8, 1971. I congratulate 
the officials of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
for their enlightened position on this 
subject. Britannica’s endorsement is set 
forth as follows: 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ENDORSES NEW 
CONSUMER PROTECTION PROPOSALS 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., one of the 
nation’s leading publishers of educational 
materials, today announced its endorsement 
of the newly proposed Federal Trade Com- 
mission trade regulation rule designed to 


protect consumers from unfair and deceptive 
sales practices. 

The new trade regulation rule being pro- 
posed by the FTC was announced last Sep- 
tember and hearings are scheduled to begin 
here January 19. 

Charles E. Swanson, Britannica's president, 
commenting on testimony prepared for the 
FTC, said “we are pleased to give unqualified 
support to the FTC ‘cooling off’ proposals,” 
which concern sales practices, although, he 
added, as the FTC records show, the most 
common complaints voiced by consumers re- 
garding direct distribution companies in- 
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volve billing procedures and problems asso- 
ciated with the delivery of goods purchased. 

We favor, Swanson said, this step toward 
greater consumer protection. Business and 
industry can and must do more in this entire 
field. 

“If this rule is finally adopted for the en- 
tire home selling industry, we believe con- 
sumers will have increased confidence that 
their rights in the home have full and ade- 
quate protection. 

“Home selling, an American tradition, ac- 
counts for a significant portion of all goods 
and services sold in the United States. This 
segment of the economy is important to Jobs, 
production and the economy in general. 
However, it must be healthy to continue to 
grow.” 

Heart of the new FTC rule is a mandatory 
three-day “cooling off” period which allows 
buyers three days before a sale of consumer 
goods or services is final. Swanson said that 
in response to consumer interests and vary- 
ing state regulations, Britannica voluntarily 
introduced a four-day “cooling off” period 
in 1968 which goes beyond that currently 
being sought by the FTC. 

Another important provision of the pro- 
posed trade regulation rule calls for the séller 
to protect the purchaser from misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of sales representatives. 

“Britannica, recognizing its historical 
position of leadership within the industry, 
is proud to take this strong consumer stance 
and to be the first company to endorse the 
proposed FTC regulation,” he said. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., American- 
owned since the early 1900's, has since be- 
come a highly diversified international pub- 
lishing organization. In addition to the 203- 
year-old Encyclopaedia Britannica, the old- 
est continuously published reference work in 
the English language, the company produces 
a wide variety of other educational materials 
both here and abroad. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAIN- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 53d anni- 
versary since the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic and the anniversary of the Act 
of Union, whereby all Ukrainian ter- 
ritory was united into one independent 
and sovereign state of Ukraine. The in- 
dependence of Ukraine was proclaimed 
in Kiev, the capital of Ukraine on Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, and the Act of Union took 
place a year later. 

The Ukrainian National Republic was 
recognized by foreign governments in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. Shortly after this 
recognition Russia began a large scale 
invasion of Ukraine. For 3% years the 
Ukrainian people waged a gallant strug- 
gle in defense of their country but it was 
subdued to a puppet regime of the So- 
viet Socialistic Republic. 

The freedom loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted the Soviet-Russian 
domination and have since been fighting 
to regain their independence by all 
means accessible to them. During World 
War II the Ukrainian people organized 
@ powerful underground resistance 
movement known as the Ukrainian Par- 
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tisan Army—UPA—which fought not 
only against the Soviets but the Nazi 
regime as well. 

The Brezhnev and Kosygin leadership 
is bent on keeping the Soviet-Russian 
empire intact by persecution of Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals, professors, poets, writ- 
ers, scientists, and commentators. The 
international press has been providing 
a vast amount of documentation on the 
suppression of the Ukrainian culture. 

Briefly, the Kremlin rule in Ukraine 
can be described as follows: Exploitation 
of Ukraine’s economic resources for the 
benefit of Moscow and its imperialistic 
ventures in Asia, Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. Genocide and syste- 
matic deportation of Ukrainians to cen- 
tral Asia. Arrest and trials of Ukrainian 
patriots including Ukrainian Commu- 
nists defending freedom of their country. 

Persecutions of all religions in Ukraine 
and enforced russification aiming at the 
cultural and linguistic genocide of the 
Ukrainian people. 

All the available evidence of the 
Western observers shows that the ever- 
increasing tempo of repression has failed 
to intimidate the Ukrainian people; 
therefore, the Russian leadership in 
Kremlin took brutal measures against 
liberal movement in Czechslovakia. Since 
Kremlin leaders were convinced the 
liberal ideas of Czechoslovakia would 
help Ukrainian liberals and other cap- 
tive nations. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States have expressed 
their concern over captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. by enacting the 
“Captive Nations Week Resolution” in 
July 1959. 

I insert in the Recorp an article 
from the New Star, Chicago, Ill., en- 
titled “Genocide Against Christians in 
Ukraine”: 

GENOCIDE AGAINST CHRISTIANS IN UKRAINE 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—*The Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Church must be protected,” said Patrick 
Cardinal O'Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, 
on the occasion of the inaugural lecture of 
the Roman Smal-Stocki Lecture Series spon- 
sored by the Ukrainian Catholic Studies 
Foundation presented on December 11, 1970 
at the St. Josaphat Seminary in Washington, 
D.C. by Archbishop Ambrose Senyshyn, 
OSBM, Metropolitan for the Ukrainian Cath- 
Olics in the United States. The thesis pre- 
sented was, “Christianity in Soviet Ukraine,” 
in which the Archbishop charged the Soviet 
Union with practicing genocide against 
Christianity in Ukraine. 

The Archbishop made 21 charges of geno- 
cide and crimes perpetrated by the Soviet 
Union against the Byzantine-Ukrainian 
Catholic and the Ukrainian Autocephalus 
Orthodox Churches in Soviet Ukraine. 

In a lecture delivered by the Archbishop 
at St. Josaphat’s Ukrainian Catholic Semi- 
nary in Washington (Dec. 11, 1970), he 
stated that the Soviet Union systematically 
planned the complete destruction of the 
Byzantine-Ukrainian Catholic and Ukrain- 
ian Autocephalus Orthodox Churches, not- 
withstanding its so-called constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom and its dem- 
onstration of tolerance of religion to for- 
eigners by allowing a few “show” churches 
to remain open. 

Archbishop Senyshyn charged the Soviet 
Union with the following deliberately 
planned Official acts of genocide and crime 


against Christians and Christianity in Soviet 
Ukraine: 
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1. The Soviet Union caused to be killed or 
die in prison many thousands of bishops, 
priests, nuns, vergers, professors of theology 
and prominent faithful of both the Byzan- 
tine-Ukrainian Catholic and the Ukrainian 
Autocephalus Orthodox Churches in Ukraine, 

2. The Soviet Union destroyed or con- 
fiscated historical churches, monasteries, 
seminaries, schools, icons, chalices and other 
church property belonging to the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic or the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalus Orthodox Churches or the Christian 
faithful. 

8. The Soviet Union deliberately sent 
hoodlums into the churches to disrupt serv- 
ices and to physically attack priests and the 
faithful. 

4. The Soviet Union arrested falsely thous- 
ands of clergy and faithful merely for prac- 
ticing their right to religious freedom. 

5. The Soviet Union abolished Sunday as 
a holiday and eliminated all other church 
holidays as a measure against the practice 
of religion. 

6. The Soviet Union deliberately set ex- 
orbitantly high fees for the use of the 
churches they confiscated so that the priests 
would have no place to conduct services. 

7. The Soviet Union declared priests, nuns, 
professors of theology and other churchmen 
“non-working elements thus denying them 
certain civil rights available to other mem- 
bers of the Soviet society. 

8. The Soviet Union used numerous terror- 
istic measures to dissuade priests from 
hearing confessions, celebrating Mass and 
caring for the faithful and used similar 
methods of terror on the faithful. 

9. The Soviet Union imposed exorbitantly 
high taxes against: priests and church prop- 
erty so as to preclude the exercise of religious 
freedom. 

10. The Soviet Union dressed atheists in 
priest’s yestments, who with cross in hand 
held wild masquerades in the streets and 
ridiculed God, religious faith, the Church 
and the priesthood as to discredit the dignity 
of belief in God, 

11. The Soviet Union organized the “Union 
of Atheists” run by the communist party 
and supplied them with various propagandist 
means at the expense of the state while deny- 
ing the same to those who would encourage 
the practice of religion. 

12. The Soviet Union organized the popula- 
tion to take part in anti-religious demon- 
strations under duress of arrest for not 
participating. 

13. The Soviet Union deprived the children 
of the clergy the right to get an education 
and denied them entitlement to work for 
normal wages unless the children severed all 
connection their parents. 

14. The Soviet Union closed down all semi- 
naries and church schools in order to deny 
the Byzantine-Ukrainian Catholic and the 
Ukrainian Autocephalus Orthodox Churches 
development of future priests. 

15. The Soviet Union denied the religious 
press the freedom to propagate the faith by 
closing down all publishing facilities used 
by the Byzantine-Ukrainian Catholic and 
Ukrainian Autocephalus Orthodox Churches, 

16. The Soviet Union destroyed Christian 
cemeteries and monuments and converted 
the stone into building blocks for roads and 
sidewalks, thus attempting to eliminate all 
traces of Christian tradition of the Ukrainian 
people. 

17. The Soviet Union forbade priests from 
visiting the sick and dying thus denying 
them the last sacraments, 

18. The Soviet Union prohibited the clergy 
from engaging in any charitable and social 
work on behalf of the needy, thus denying 
the priests from carrying out their religious 
duty. 

19. The Soviet Union made false accusa- 
tions against the bishops, priests and other 
churchmen by charging them with collab- 
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oration with the Nazis, a crime of “high 
treason” against the Soviet Union. 

20. The Soviet Union denied the impris- 
oned clergy and faithful the right of legal 
counseling or fair trial and further denied 
them humane treatment. 

21. The Soviet Union applied extreme 
pressures and tortures to the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic clergy in order to force 
them to renounce their Catholic faith and 
to sever all ties with the Vatican. 

In reply to the question of “what is the 
status of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Soviet Ukraine today?” Archbishop Senyshyn 
said, “The Catholic Church of the Byzantine 
Rite is outlawed in Ukraine. The faithful, 
however, worship in secret. There exists an 
underground Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Soviet Ukraine. The Holy Mass is held in 
secret and marriages are performed in secret.” 

Finally, the Archbishop said, “Nonetheless, 
if we are to view the future of the Church 
from the perspective of faith, then we have 
every reason to hope for a happy resolution 
to every problem and difficulty. The Fathers 
of the Church have always taught that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
The Ukrainian Catholic Church, has not 
ceased shedding her blood, and because of 
this alone, coupled with an ardent faith in 
God's Divine Providence, we can expect. a 
glorious future for the Catholic Church not 
only in Ukraine, but in every country where 
faithful Ukrainian Catholics have made their 
home." 


THE POSSIBILITY OF RENEWAL 


HON. BILL D. BURLISON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, my very good and personal 
friend, the Reverend Robert L, Burke, 
who is pastor of the Wyatt and Bertrand 
United Methodist Churches of Missis- 
sippi County in my district, recently de- 
livered a New Year’s message for 1971 
which I feel is quite extraordinary. It is 
my desire to share his remarks with the 
Members of the Congress: 

THE POSSIBILITY OF RENEWAL 


No simple action is more fraught with 
possibility for opening new vistas than the 
tearing off of the last sheet of the old calen- 
dar. It’s not as if it were any other month 
ended. It’s the end of a line; it’s returning to 
the head after having served the entire 
route. 

Revelation 21: I heard a loud voice speak- 
ing from the throne: “Now God's home is 
with men! He will live with them, and they 
shall be his people. God himself will be with 
them, and he will be their God ... The old 
things have disappeared”. And the one who 
sits on the throne said, “And now I make 
all things new.” 

New Year’s celebrations in our society 
give testimony to the desire to leave our 
“low-vaulted past.” A favorite theme of liter- 
ature has sounded the note of putting off the 
old, putting on the new: 


(By Alfred Tennyson) 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“Behold! I make all things new”. Before 
us like the calm ocean depicted by James 
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Russell Lowell lies a full calendar of unused 
days. In readings of astrology and plottings 
of horoscopes no one escapes the personal 
pinch “What will the New Year bring for 
me?” The prospect of the future is always 4 
prime concern even though occupation with 
the business of the now is sufficient for the 
business of today. Renewal is always a great 
longing of man. Alladin was taken in by the 
offer of “swapping” his old lamp for a new. 

The last book of the New Testament is 
addressed to this very thought—“Behold I 
make all things new” is a startling assertion. 
And the Book of the Revelation will forever 
be a mystery until it be understood as it was 
understood by the recorder of its insights 
and revelations, not an easy task for our 
day. John wrote deliberately in pictures and 
symbols while he was caught up in the spir- 
itual ecstasy of one who spent his whole 
time in communion with God—alone, in 
exile, lost in contemplation. John on Patmos 
was peculiarly in tune with God—he heard 
clearly because he listened intently. His book 
continues to “bug” people who find in it de- 
scriptions wholly alien to today’s living— 
descriptions of events to be brought to fulfill- 
ment. Efforts to give twentieth century han- 
dles to the picturesque, figurative symbolism 
can end only in further confusion. We here 
have John’s vision of the future in wild, 
extravagant colors “splashed on a ten league 
canvas with brushes of camel’s hair”’—his 
vision of a new heaven and a new earth. 

We may wonder how one on a lonely sand 
island could imagine that God was making 
all things new. Christians were savagely per- 
secuted, Rome was well on her way to decline, 
Greek culture was almost forgotten. It seems 
to me that John could make such a tremen- 
dous assertion only because he himself had 
been made new. He and a relatively small 
group had experienced the reality of God. 
The same bodies—the same passions, imper- 
fections, but they had a new outlook, a new 
attitude toward all people, a new spirit, a new 
incentive, new priorities, new values. 

Do you suppose its possible for our lives 
to be made new? Common sense dictates 
“For me, I’m too old to change—too set in 
my ways. And I'm not sure I want to change.” 
And I agree that there are times in our lives 
when the possibility of renewal seems re- 
mote if not impossible. Let me suggest. 

1. If we begin with the conviction that 
there is no hope for you or your world then 
there will be none, Not that our lives are 
all vile and base and mean, dirty and god- 
less but that there’s enough of that in them 
of selfish pride and greed and unconcern that 
every one needs to cry with St. Paul 
“Wretched man that I am, who will deliver 
me?” If Miss Sullivan had given up in hope- 
lessness Helen Keller would never have lived. 
Had Gandhi said, "There's no possibility of 
freedom in a country so vast and so illit- 
erate,” India would never have known the 
freedom of Gandhi's India. 

Renewal is a possibility only if we believe 
it. If it happened to Jon (and James and 
Peter and Paul and ) it can hap- 
pen to me. 


2. If you think you can do it by yourself, 
you're lost. If you have no will, no desire to 
change, you won't. If you think you can do 
it on your own, you can't. Paradoxical? Yes. 
The alcoholic is helped when he admits he 
needs help. Come O Christ, and make me new 
and whole. 

No one man drove back the dark of the 
Middle Ages and brought the light of the 
Renaissance. It was the coming of the dawn 
that brought men to light. Like the life in 
the flower bulb, we can grow, can be renewed, 
no matter how old, how stuffy, how bat- 
tered by life—we can have a new spirit when 
something comes to us to which we respond. 
Like the life in the bulb, we cannot do it 
ourselves. It is done to us. We must will it, 
be acceptable, keep the door open, Unreali- 
ties must be discarded. Welcome every breath 
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that comes from the “new world”. Be on the 
lookout for the coming near of the spirit— 
borne by persons, in places, under circum- 
stances. And we must not be timid or fear- 
ful of the price tag. Renewal, urban or 
rural, political or social, is mever cheap. 
Above all spiritual renewal is never a bar- 
gain basement item. Sacrifice, discipline, 
humility, love are dear. The stakes are high. 
Since man was first endowed with imagina- 
tion, since the struggle upward toward light 
began, man has never been content with 
self-containment. His spirit’s only rest is in 
God—only then can he know all things made 
new. Put up the new calendar—a whole new 
year, unused, lies ahead. God is making all 
things new. And for you and your world, 
always an available possibility. 


THE PENTAGON VERSUS 
CESAR CHAVEZ 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier today 
I addressed the House, describing legis- 
lation which I have introduced, along 
with 16 cosponsors, to prohibit the De- 
partment of Defense from using its pro- 
curement policy to combat the lettuce 
boycott organized by Cesar Chavez and 
the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee. As it did in the case of the 
grape boycott, the Pentagon has in- 
creased sharply its purchases of boy- 
cotted lettuce, thus violating its own rule 
requiring impartiality in a labor dispute. 

A column by Frank Mankiewicz and 
Tom Braden, entitled “Pentagon Versus 
Chavez,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 5, 1971, edition of the New York Post, 
describes the activities of the Defense 
Department in undermining the efforts 
of Cesar Chavez to organize the lettuce 
workers. I urge my colleagues to read it 
and support my legislation. 

I also include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the January 8, 1971, issue of 
the New York Post, entitled “The Penta- 
gon Versus Cesar Chavez”; and an edi- 
torial broadcast on January 18-19, 1971, 
by radio station WMCA, in New York 
City, entitled “Lettuce and the Penta- 
gon.” The items follow: 

PENTAGON VERSUS CHAVEZ 

(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 

WaASHINGTON.—AS if Defense Secretary 
Laird didn’t have enough trouble, some of 
his subordinates are now using the Defense 


Dept, to break the most honest union in the 
nation. 

In the valleys of California, from Salinas 
to Coachella, where migrant farm workers 
pick lettuce at this season of the year and 
try to scratch a little dignity from an aver- 
age annual income of $1,900 and a system 
which gives them none of the legal protec- 
tion other workers have enjoyed for 35 years, 
the Pentagon has assumed, once again, the 
role of strike breaker. 

“Once again,” because in the years before 
Cesar Chavez’ United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee used the strike and a national 
consumer boycott to get a contract from the 
grape growers the Pentagon buyers went into 
the market and more than tripled its pur- 
chase of grapes, in an obvious attempt to use 
taxpayers’ money to break the strike and the 
union. 
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Now, when the commodity in question is 
lettuce, the Defense Dept. is at it again. 
First-quarter figures show that since the 
major strike and boycott began against Bud 
Antle Inc., a major California lettuce grower 
affiliated with Dow Chemical, the Defense 
Dept. has increased Antle’s share of the let- 
tuce market from less than 10 per cent to 
nearly 30 per cent. 

The Antile figures are instructive and show 
clearly that Antle has become the chosen 
instrument of some Pentagon officials in 
breaking the strikes. In the three months 
ending Sept. 30, 1970 (later figures are not 
yet available), Pentagon buyers paid $750,000 
to Antle for lettuce, more than in the previ- 
ous 12 months. 

What is more, Antle is receiving—from 
presumably sharp-eyed military buyers—a 
price not only above the market price, but 
also aboye what the Pentagon is paying other 
lettuce producers, The price leverage is more 
than welcome to Antle, which is dumping 
its boycotted lettuce—as the boycott begins 
to work—elsewhere at lower prices. 

The muscle in this military buying be- 
comes even more apparent when one com- 
pares lettuce sales of Inter Harvest, a United 
Fruit Co. affiliate which has signed a contract 
with the Farm Workers’ Union. Inter Har- 
vest has experienced a sharp drop in military 
sales, even as Antle has been soaring. 

In Denver, for example, Pentagon produce 
buyers now buy exclusively from Mile-High 
Produce, the only wholesaler in the area 
which handles Antle lettuce. 

These apparently calculated efforts within 
the Defense Dept., began almost as soon as 
the strike began. As soon as the grape grow- 
ers signed a contract with the union, Chavez 
turned toward the lettuce field. 

Within a few days, many of the lettuce 
growers had signed “sweetheart” contracts 
with—of all people—the Teamsters Union, in 
most cases without any request from the 
Teamsters and in all cases without any con- 
sultation or votes by the farm workers. Thus 
thousands of lettuce pickers found them- 
selves tied to a Teamster contract, complete 
with dues checked off, in some cases at the 
old rate and in no event at more than a 5- 
cent an hour raise. 

The response of the workers was to strike; 
the response of Cezar Chavez was to call for 
a boycott of those lettuce growers who would 
not respect the wishes of the workers; and 
the response of the growers, led by Antle, was 
to get an injunction. They found a local 
judge who would order Chavez to jail until 
he publicly called off the boycott—since re- 
versed by the California Supreme Court. 

The same judge as a law enforcement offi- 
cial 30 years ago had deputized every white 
adult male to arrest the participants in an 
earlier organizing drive. 

The scene was graphically described by 
John Steinbeck in his novel “In Dubious 
Battle”: “A Communist, mister, is any son- 
of-a-bitch who wants 35 cents an hour when 
I'm paying a quarter.” In today’s more civi- 
lized times, Melvin Laird ought to find out 
why the Defense Dept. is carrying on the 
tradition. 
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Interdepartmental competition is not un- 
common in Washington, but a newly re- 
ported example invites special attention. It 
suggests that the Dept. of Defense is vying 
with the Dept. of Agriculture in furnishing 
lavish subsidies to opulent farm interests. 

The detailed specifications are listed in a 
suit filed in federal court in Los Angeles by 
the United Farm Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (AFL-CIO) against the Pentagon and 
a major California lettuce grower. Accord- 
ing to UFWOC, headed by Cesar Chavez, the 
nationwide boycott aimed at organizing let- 
tuce workers is being undercut by the 
government. 
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For one thing, it is charged that the mili- 
tary has doubled purchases of lettuce from 
the grower—whose field workers were once 
“organized” by the Teamsters. For another, 
the union alleges that growers who have 
signed contracts with it have suddenly lost 
substantial business with the Dept. of De- 
fense. Since it was only a year ago last sum- 
mer that the Pentagon was making huge 
purchases of table grapes amid another boy- 
cott led by Chavez, the situation is strongly 
suspicious. Does the government have any 
plausible explanation? 


LETTUCE AND THE PENTAGON 


A couple of years ago, when Cesar Chavez 
and his farm workers organized a boycott 
of table grapes, the Pentagon suddenly de- 
cided it needed more grapes to send to the 
troops in Vietnam. Eventually the exploited 
workers’ boycott was successful. It might 
have been successful a lot sooner if the 
Pentagon hadn't been helping the other side. 

Now history seems to be repeating itself. 
This time the boycott is against lettuce— 
especially lettuce grown by a subsidiary of 
Dow Chemical. The Pentagon admits this 
grower’s share of defense purchases has 
nearly doubled over the last year. It also 
admits it paid more for lettuce from this 
grower than from others. 

The Defense Department says it has a 
policy of complete impartiality in labor dis- 
putes. Maybe that’s not such a bad policy 
in theory. But it is a bad policy if it means 
in practice that when Cesar Chavez strikes 
a produce grower, that grower gets a bigger 
share of the defense market. And that’s 
certainly how it looks in this case, isn’t it? 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT IN- 
CREASE NEEDED NOW 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I took the floor to discuss the 
need for immediate action to increase 
social security benefits by 10 percent. As 
I indicated yesterday, ~ intend to take 
the floor daily until the increase is en- 
acted into law. 

The enclosed letter which I recently 
received from a former employee, cer- 
tainly puts the need for an increase in 
social security benefits in perspective: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
January 7, 1971. 

Hello. The Schwengel Family: 

Hope you had a nice Xmas and enjoyable 
holiday season. 

In todays paper, that is, the eve. Phoenix 
Gazette, under the title letters to the Edi- 
tor is the following Quote”: 

“When the 9lst Congress adjourns Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson’s parting remarks was:—“Our 
position (on SST) very likely will be much 
stronger in March than it is now.” 

As a Social Security recipient, I only hope 
that the other people on Social Security (26 
million of them) will have a clear mind and 
a good memory in November 1972 and be 
ready to clean out the stubborn knotheads 
(self-centered knotheads) who have in- 
trenched thereselves on “Smoky Hill”. It 
took only 20 minutes to vote a 40% increase 
in pay for themselves on “Smokey Hill” and 
the other day they voted a $255 million 
“loan”? to Cambodia. What kind of a bank 
or lending firm would make a “loan” with the 
kind of collateral the Cambodians have? 

Also, they voted (or set aside) $39 million 
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for a study of the “drinking problem” of peo- 
ple who drink too much—alcoholics, 

Twenty-six million people on Social Secu- 
rity have “eating problems”. But in Washing- 
ton they shove Social Security legislation to 
the very bottom and leave it there. 

Come Nov. 1972 Social Security recip- 
ients could use a ballot as a broom to sweep 
the halls of Congress clean. 

Today in the Valley of the Sun the early 
morning temp. was 19°—almost a record. 
However, I learned that back in 1913 it went 
down to 13°. 

I am sending copies of this article to my 
Ariz. Congressmen. 


A GIANT SCIENTIFIC STEP FOR 
MANKIND 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Fanfare, a house organ of Fansteel, Inc., 
recently outlined the important gains to 
our Nation contributed by our national 
space program over the past decade. Mr. 
Robert H. Ford, president of Fansteel, 
Inc., forwarded me a copy of this article. 
It cites the many contributions of the 
space program to all walks of American 
life, and points out that adequate sup- 
port for our national space program is 
essential if our Nation is to continue to 
improve its standard of living. Because 
of the significance of this article, I am 
including it in the Record and commend 
it to my colleagues and the public: 

A GIANT SCIENTIFIC STEP FoR MANKIND 

A transducer is being used in the fitting 
of artificial limbs. It is smaller than a dime 
and weighs less than an ounce. A patient has 
an EKG taken while in an ambulance 
through the use of a spray-on electrode and 
transmitted by radio-telemetry direct to the 
physician who will handle the case. A sen- 
sor smaller than the head of a pin is inserted 
into a patient’s vein to measure blood pres- 
sure. An Atlantic hurricane is forming hun- 
dreds of miles from the Florida coast, but the 
citizens are warned in time and, while there 
is property damage, there is no loss of life. 
The Olympics in Tokyo, Japan are shown live 
on TV as they happen. What do all these 
events have in common? They are all devel- 
opments resulting from our American space 
program. 

And these are only a few of the technolog- 
ical spin-offs from NASA’s Apollo and other 
space programs. The new jumbo jets that 
will soon be the mainstay of passenger trans- 
portation in the world are the result of 
“know-how" developed from space program 
projects by Boeing, McDonnell-Douglas and 
Lockheed. In another area not related to aer- 
ospace, the Chrysler Corporation in order to 
meet new Clean Air Act criteria, reworked 
their automobile ignition systems, designing 
distributors to operate within much closer 
limits. To assist in this they called on their 
own personnel who had developed the auto- 
mated checkout and launch sequence equip- 
ment for the Saturn launch vehicle. 

Space astronomy has been another devel- 
opment. Satellites provide the means for 
making observations in the radio, infrared, 
ultraviolet, x-ray, and gamma-ray wave 
lengths that cannot penetrate the earth’s 
atmosphere to the ground. And space photog- 
raphy enables us to view the entire earth as 
never before, permitting study of its atmos- 
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phere in detail, to search for new resources, 
to monitor water resources, agricultural ac- 
tivity and forest growth, to explore the 
oceans and assist in large scale civil engineer- 
ing. 

Space geodesy has shown us the true shape 
of our planet—where it flattens and how 
much it bulges. As a result we are better able 
to map the earth and navigate, And we know 
now that the atmopshere of the earth has 
an upper boundary and that the earth’s 
magnetic field in space is not like that of 
a simple bar magnet extending indefinitely 
outward, but is instead very complicated. 

Some of the benefits of space science have 
come from associated or preparatory work 
done in the laboratory. C. B. Cone, Jr., when 
studying radiation effects on cells in order to 
understand possible space radiation effects 
on astronauts, made discoveries in the elec- 
trical voltage across the surface membrane 
of a normal cell that controls cell division. 
This new cell division information has 
opened up a new avenue for possible chemical 
control of cancer. 

Dr. Fernandex-Moran, working on cell 
structure for NASA, needed an electron 
microscope with requirements beyond the 
range of commercially available electron 
microscopes. He therefore proceeded to build 
the world's most powerful instrument of its 
class capable of magnifying objects 20 mil- 
lion times. To prepare specimens to the 
same scale, a diamond knife was invented by 
Dr. Fernandez-Moran that can dissect away 
portions of a molecule or cut a hair into 
10,000 length-wise strips. 

In the field of meteorology, the contribu- 
tions of the space program have been tre- 
mendous. They include: sounding rockets to 
take vertical profiles of the atmosphere from 
surface to space; satellites to provide con- 
tinous watch of the earth’s moving cloud 
cover; solar observation satellites to monitor 
the sun's cycle of activities; satellites to 
track storms, measure winds, record the 
temperature at different heights, and report 
on the moisture content of the atmosphere; 
ground and airborne radar and lasers to 
probe weather conditions from below; com- 
puter systems, mathematical models and 
software programs that can receive and 
analyze vast amounts of global data from 
many sources to make possible more accurate 
forecasting, and data transmission systems 
to link together the various parts into one 
global meteorological network. 

Since 1966, U.S. weather satellites have 
watched every major storm threatening the 
nation. In 1969, for example, 12 Atlantic 
hurricanes, 10 eastern Pacific hurricanes, 
and 17 western Pacific typhoons were identi- 
fied and tracked by satellites. And it is 
estimated that 50,000 lives were saved in 
hurricane Camille because of advance warn- 
ing from weather satellites. 

The fantastic growth of the telecom- 
munications industry in the last decade from 
$22 billion per year in 1960 to over $47 bil- 
lion in 1970 owes a good part of its expansion 
to the communications satellite—a space pro- 
gram development. We are in the midst of a 
global communications explosion. The com- 
munications satellite can supplement cable, 
radio, or microwave links where they exist, 
can provide their equivalent where they do 
not, and can literally interconnect every part 
of the world. 

The list of technological fallout from the 
space program could go on and on; it in- 
cludes new testing techniques, new metals, 
heat sensors, reflective superinsulation, new 
machining devices, digital image processing, 
new plastic, fireproof material and safety de- 
vices for automobiles. 

And in addition to all the technical de- 
velopments, another important kind of 
achievement from the space program is the 
demonstrated national capacity to organize 
and manage very large, long-term, global 
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technical enterprises and meeting difficult 
performance goals on schedule and within 
budget. We said we would put a man on the 
moon in 8 years, and we did. We said it would 
cost $20 billion and it looks like it will cost 
$24 billion, which, allowing for inflation, is 
more “on target” than 99% of all other gov- 
ernment programs. 

Our space effort over the decade has cost 
this country less than one-half of one per- 
cent of our gross national product, and in 
return it has made a major contribution to 
the growth of our GNP from $440 billion in 
1958 to $900 billion in 1969. 

World War II resulted in major scientific 
and technological breakthroughs—radar and 
electronics to mention two major areas—but 
with the tragedy of millions of lives lost and 
destruction of cities and billions of dollars of 
property. The scientific fall-out of the space 
program has been equally productive at a 
fraction of the dollar cost and without the 
loss of life. The space program is, therefore, 
a moral substitute jor war and international 
competition—that works! 


PHILADELPHIA'S ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, despite 
a continuing financial crisis, Philadel- 
phia in 1970 gained nationwide recogni- 
tion for numerous public service im- 
provements and was rated “first” in a 
number of fields. Mayor James H. J. Tate 
declared: 

The financial problems of Philadelphia and 
the other cities is a reflection of the total 
inflation problem throughout America, and 
most cities are now going through the same 
experience as we are. 

I have discussed this at length with the 
mayors of other cities and this has been a 
matter of much consideration at meetings of 
the United States Conference of Mayors and 
the National League of Cities. 


In spite of this handicap, however, 
Philadelphia’s list of accomplishments 
in 1970 was “impressive,” Mayor Tate 
said. Among them: 

Traffic safety: Statistics compiled by 
the National Safety Council show that 
Philadelphia has reduced traffic fatali- 
ties by as much as 30 or 35 percent and 
has the lowest traffic fatality rate of all 
major cities. 

Fire protection: For the 13th year, 
Philadelphia was selected by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association as the 
leading city in advancing the protection 
of lives and property from fire. 

Safety in the streets: Statistics com- 
piled by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation show that Philadelphia again had 
the lowest crime rate of the Nation’s 10 
largest cities and the highest rate of 
crime clearances by arrest. 

Air pollution: Significant progress 
was made in 1970 in meaningful enforce- 
ment of Philadelphia’s air management 
code, and the city installed the most 
modern air monitoring system in the 
Nation to provide an instantaneous check 
on air pollution conditions. 

Water pollution: Philadelphia mapped 
a comprehensive program which will 
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commit the spending of more than $80 
million over the next 6 years to combat 
pollution of lakes, waters, and streams. 
Oil spillages into the Schuylkill River 
above Philadelphia did not contaminate 
Philadelphia’s water but emphasized the 
need for the city to remain constantly 
alert. 

Rat control: With the aid of Federal 
funds, Philadelphia made real inroads 
into its rat problem in the second year 
of operations and was recognized by the 
U.S. Public Health Service as the No. 1 
city in this field. Some 200 workers made 
165,000 treatments of rat-infested 
premises. 

Public health: A mayor’s committee 
on hospital services recommended a radi- 
cal shift in provision of health care, and 
detailed studies were initiated. District 
health centers in two heavily populated 
areas began operating as comprehensive 
family care centers, and 140,000 children 
received free german measles inocula- 
tions. 

Clean streets: At a cost of $3.5 million, 
the city replaced half of its 500 trash 
collection vehicles in a move toward more 
effective street-cleaning operations. 
Philadelphia also won the Trigg Trophy, 
awarded by the National Clean Up, Paint 
Up, Fix Up Bureau, for the third time. 

Abandoned cars: The police tow squad 
removed approximately 25,000 derelict 
vehicles from the streets of Philadelphia, 
roughly 2 percent over the 1969 total. 

Transportation: Continued success of 
the Lindenwold line, bringing south 
Jersey suburbs within 22 minutes of 
Philadelphia, emphasized the need for 
new concepts to solve the area’s mass 
transit problem. Construction of the 
South Broad Street subway extension 
progressed but insufficient funds necessi- 
tated deferment of the northeast exten- 
sion. 

Philadelphia International Airport: 
The Delaware Valley’s major aviation 
center began to take concrete form with 
completion of the first phase of the city’s 
biggest public works project, involving 
the investment of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. New passenger, vehicle, and 
cargo facilities will transform the airport 
into a facility serving the entire eastern 
seaboard. 

Ports of Philadelphia: Expansion of 
the Packer Avenue Marine Terminal, and 
inauguration of the Tioga Marine Ter- 
minal, made possible the rapid shipment 
of goods by modern cargo-handling 
methods to help Philadelphia retain its 
position as the Nation’s foremost center 
for international trade. 

Highways: Firm decisions were made 
to replace the Crosstown Expressway 
with an alternate route and eliminate 
the cover over a portion of the Dela- 
ware Expressway, thus clearing the way 
for completion of this segment of I-95 
by 1976. The Pennsylvania Department 
of Transportation began widening im- 
portant sections of the Schuylkill Ex- 
pressway. 

Bicentennial: After years of plan- 
ning, Philadelphia was officially desig- 
nated the focal point for the Nation’s 
bicentennial in 1976. The city began tak- 
ing a new look at initial proposals and 
a steering committee was given the 
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task of reorganizing the Bicentennial 
Corporation, hopefully putting the city 
in a position to commence construction 
in 18 months. 

New construction: Construction began 
of two major projects, the 1500 Market 
Street office buildings and an apartment 
at 1500 Locust Street, completing a record 
year in which some $300 million of build- 
ing permits was issued. New construction 
on practically every corner of center 
city completely altered the city’s tradi- 
tional skyline. At year’s end a further 
boost came with announcement of plans 
for a $40 million hotel and apartment 
development facing Logan Circle. 

Urban renewal: Vigorous efforts were 
being maintained to get further Federal 
help for urban development in the city’s 
neighborhoods, with specific results an- 
ticipated. 

Looking ahead into 1971, Mayor Tate 
concluded— 

Finally, we can look forward to inaugu- 
rating the finest multi-purpose stadium in 
the entire country when the Phillies take 
the field in their opening game of the 1971 
season early in April. 


THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, many 
alarms continue to be sounded about 
our national economy, but Dr. Harold C. 
Passer, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Affairs, believes the alarms 
are being rung too long. He contends 
there are many indications of sound re- 
covery and improvement which deserves 
recognition. 

In a recent address he examined the 
importance of passing the trillion dollar 
rate in gross national product and of the 
spreading impact of the administration’s 
aggregate economic policies which are 
changing the entire economic environ- 
ment for prices and wages, production 
and markets. Dr. Passer reminds those 
who remain eager to criticize the eco- 
nomic results of the last year that the 
slowdown was the product of two major 
battles—to gain control of inflation and 
to wind down the influence of Vietnam 
war production in the economy. The 
coming year should be a period of re- 
newal, Dr. Passer maintains: of renewed 
economic growth and strength and re- 
newed faith in our economic future. 

I insert Dr. Passer’s remarks in the 
Recorp so that all my colleagues may 
consider them: 

THE U.S. ECONOMY—WHERE WE ARE AND 
WHERE WE ARE HEADED 

This may be one of those times when it 
is safe to forecast a dramatic, immediate im- 
provement in the Nation’s economic per- 
formance. We are in a recovery period from 
an automobile strike, and other conditions 
seem ripe for strong growth and diminish- 
ing inflation. 

I am tempted to dwell on how much Gross 
National Product is likely to increase in 


the first quarter because a strong gain is 
almost a certainty, but I am also reminded 
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of a statement by Presidential Counselor 
Daniel Moynihan in his farewell speech to 
the Cabinet and Sub-Cabinet in December. 
He said that we should resist the temptation 
to seek simplistic solutions in a complex 
world, and that we should not hesitate to 
become complexifiers. 

Thus, the real question is not the simple 
one of whether we will see substantial eco- 
nomic growth during a strike-recovery pe- 
riod, but whether growth will continue 
through the year. There are some very strong 
underlying forces in the economy, and I’m 
optimistic about economic prospects for 
1971. In a few moments, I'd like to give you 
some reasons for my optimism. 

There were two major economic transitions 
in the past year: the removal of the war in 
Vietnam as a predominant influence on the 
economy, and the reduction of the pressures 
which had been generating inflation in the 
late 1960's. Both of these transitions involved 
increased unemployment. That is the un- 
fortunate but necessary temporary cost of 
achieving our basic goals of a lasting peace 
and a sound prosperity. 

The prime goal of economic policy in 1970 
was to break the stranglehold of severe in- 
filation without bringing on a serious reces- 
sion. In general, this goal was met, although 
a prolonged automobile strike put a crimp 
in production in the last half of the year 
and caused the economy to fall short of our 
hopes and expectations. 

During 1970 business activity declined and 
unemployment increased, but for the year 
as a whole, unemployment averaged less 
than in the peacetime years of the 1960's. The 
average for 1970 was 4.9 percent compared 
to a range of 5.2 to 6.7 percent for the years 
1961 through 1964. 

As a result of the economic slowdown, ex- 
cessive demand was eliminated and the fun- 
damental source of inflationary pressure was 
eliminated from the economy. A modest but 
significant start was made in slowing the 
rate of price advance. Inflation has not yet 
been curbed, but progress in that direction 
has been achieved and efforts are continuing. 


GNP IN 1970: IMPACT OF AUTO STRIKE 


Preliminary data on Gross National Prod- 
ucts in 1970 will be released by the Office of 
Business Economics of the Department of 
Commerce within a few days. These data will 
indicate a GNP for 1970 of between $975 and 
$980 billion, measured in current dollars, and 
a GNP in real terms that is slightly less than 
in 1969. In short, GNP in 1970 increased 
Slightly less than 5 percent in current dol- 
lars, but the GNP deflator increased slightly 
more than 5 percent so that Real GNP de- 
clined slightly. 

These data will also indicate that the auto 
Strike had a significant impact on GNP in 
the fourth quarter of 1970. The fourth quar- 
ter decline was enough to drag down Real 
GNP for the entire year so that it showed 
the first year-to-year decline since 1958. Ex- 
cept for the auto strike, Real GNP in 1970 
would have shown a slight increase instead 
of a slight decline. Fundamentally—with or 
without an auto strike—real output in 1970 
was unchanged for the year as a whole. 

As we noted earlier, the economic slow- 
down of 1970 was the joint product of the 
battle against inflation and the transition 
toward a peacetime economy. It is also inter- 
esting to note that if defense expenditures 
are excluded, Real GNP increased in 1970. 

Had there been no auto strike, GNP in 
the third quarter would have been $2 billion 
higher ($987.5 billion instead of $985.5 bil- 
lion) and GNP in the fourth quarter would 
have been well over the trillion-dollar mark 
for the fourth quarter as a whole—probably 
in the neighborhood of $1,005 billion. This 
would have meant a GNP for the year of 
$980 billion, a figure within the range which 
was forecast last February by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
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GNP AS AN INSTANTANEOUS RATE 


As most of you know, we celebrated the 
crossing of the trillion-dollar mark at the 
Department of Commerce on December 15, 
and we have been asked why we chose this 
date for the ceremony when GNP for the 
quarter is below a trillion dollars. My an- 
swer may be put in the class with the com- 
plexifiers, but I believe that it can be under- 
stood by those who will take a moment to 
think about it. The difference between the 
two numbers is somewhat like the difference 
between the average rate of speed of an auto- 
mobile on a long trip and the peak rate of 
speed of the same automobile. 

Economists usually think of GNP as a rate 
of production, but it is almost always ex- 
pressed as the amount of production per 
year just as the speed of a car is expressed 
as miles per hour. Thus, the rate of GNP at 
any given time indicates how much could be 
produced if the rate were sustained for a 
year. 

The Office of Business Economics regularly 
publishes GNP for an entire year and for 
quarters at an annual rate. Sometime in 1971 
OBE will begin publishing GNP on a monthly 
basis at an annual rate. 

We can also think of GNP as a daily, 
hourly or instantaneous rate of production, 
all expressed in terms of annual rates. Looked 
at this way, GNP for a year is the average of 
the instantaneous rates of production during 
the year. Or GNP for a quarter of the average 
of the instantaneous rates of production dur- 
ing the quarter. 

Had there been no auto strike, GNP in the 
third quarter would have been about $997.5 
billion. That was the mid-quarter rate. As a 
result of the strike, GNP suddenly dropped 
on September 15 and remained depressed 
until the end of November when the strikers 
began to return to work. For two or three 
weeks, as General Motors returned to full 
production, the instantaneous rate of GNP 
increased rapidly. 

According to our calculation, GNP passed 
through the trillion-dollar mark on Decem- 
ber 15 and has continued to increase since 
then. For the fourth quarter as a whole, how- 
ever, GNP was below $1 trillion because it 
was below the trillion-dollar rate for two and 
one-half months of the quarter and above 
that rate for only half a month. The first 
time GNP will be above $1 trillion for a full 
quarter will be the current quarter. On an 
annual basis, the first year to be above $1 
trillion will be the current year. 


THE GNP CLOCK 


Thus, you must use the instantaneous rate 
of GNP if you want to find the approximate 
day on which the economy reached $1 tril- 
lion. On December 15 we unveiled a new 
GNP Clock, which shows the instantaneous 
rate of GNP, and President Nixon, Secretary 
Stans and Chairman Paul McCracken of the 
Council of Economic Advisers participated 
in the ceremony. 

We certainly accomplished our objective 
of calling attention to this Nation's produc- 
tive power. The Clock has stimulated a con- 
siderable amount of commentary in the press. 
I would like to mention very briefly some of 
the points that have been raised. 

Some observers have wondered why we 
had our ceremony on December 15, just be- 
fore the issuance of strike-depressed data 
relating to November and also shortly before 
release of such data as Real GNP for the 
fourth quarter and for the year 1970, all of 
which have or will show declines. 

I have already discussed why the cere- 
mony was held on December 15: our calcu- 
lations indicated that December 15 was the 
day the economy reached the trillion-dollar 
mark. It was not dictated by political con- 
siderations; I don't know what possible politi- 
cal advantage could be garnered by holding 
the ceremony on December 15 rather than 
on some other day. 
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The main point is that in the ceremony 
we were talking about the instantaneous rate 
of GNP on December 15 whereas all other 
data being reported it that time, such as 
industrial production, referred of necessity to 
earlier time intervals. The trillion-dollar fig- 
ure shown on our GNP Clock was an indi- 
cator of business activity after General 
Motors had returned to full production (or 
nearly so). Data for November reflect the 
auto strike and even December data are not 
quite normal because during the first half 
of the month, the strike effects were still 
dominant. 

There were also questions raised about the 
influence of inflation on the GNP numbers. 
The answer to these questions are to be 
found in the speeches that day by President 
Nixon and Secretary Stans. Both stressed 
that we were marking a long-term accom- 
plishment—that is, the cumulative achieve- 
ment of decades—even centuries—of effort to 
increase economic output and our economic 
well-being. It was a true milestone that we 
attained and the comparison was not with 
last month or last quarter or even last year, 
but with decades or centuries ago. 

With 10 percent of the population of the 
Free World, the United States produces about 
45 percent of the Free World’s output of 
goods and services. Data on the Commu- 
nist countries are not complete enough to 
include them in this comparison, but it is 
significant that et the very time that we 
celebrated the trillion-dollar economy here 
in the U.S., workers in Poland were rioting 
because of food shortages. 

In this talk at the GNP Clock ceremony, 
President Nixon also emphasized that the 
tremendous productive power of the Ameri- 
can economy, as indicated by a GNP of a tril- 
lion dollars, is what will make it possible for 
us to solve problems that face us in educa- 
tion, housing, health, and other areas. As he 
said, laws merely set minimum standards in 
these areas and are of little or no value un- 
less the economy has the productive power 
to meet them—which ours has. 


THE GNP CLOCK AS AN EDUCATION DEVICE 


It is unfortunate that the publicity about 
the trillion-dollar economy has glossed over 
the value of the Clock as an educational 
device. Part of the machine is called the 
“Econo-Quiz.” 

As you know, for some years a Census 
Clock has been in the Commerce Lobby. This 
shows the total population as resulting from 
the interaction of the birth rate, the death 
rate, and the rates of immigration and emi- 
gration. A visitor who studies the Census 
Clock, as many do, thus learns something 
about how our population grows. 

Similarly, we have provided material for 
study at the GNP Clock. One part of the 
display lists 50 questions about the economy, 
including sensitive questions like, “Do we 
increase pollution as we increase GNP?” and 
“Don’t higher prices inflate GNP?” The an- 
swers to all of the questions can be obtained 
by setting a dial and pushing a button. The 
answer is then displayed on a screen directly 
above the question panel. 

Thus, the GNP Clock is intended to serve 
the general public, not professional econom- 
ists. It is a serious attempt to show the ap- 
proximate instantaneous rate of GNP and 
to increase understanding of the American 
economy, The reading on the Clock is not in 
any sense Official nor a forecast of what OBE 
will later publish. The GNP Clock is Intended 
to indicate only in an approximate way the 
current level of GNP and is not intended to 
display in those lighted numbers the exact 
and official level of GNP, which cannot be 
known until sometime after the close of a 
year or quarter. 

OBJECTIVITY IN ECONOMIC DATA 

Before I leave the subject of official sta- 
tistics, I should like to emphasize that the 
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economic and demographic statistics issued 
by the Federal Government are prepared by 
career civil servants and are released by civil 
servants (not political appointees) according 
to pre-announced schedules. Neither the data 
nor their times of release are subject to any 
manipulation or political influence whatso- 
ever. 

As you may recall, one of President Nixon’s 
goals on taking office was to restore the credi- 
bility of the American people in their na- 
tional government. He, therefore, issued a 
directive in his first weeks in office, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1969, which required the non-politi- 
cal handling of statistics. 

There is a clear-cut distinction between the 
issuance of economic data on a monthly or 
quarterly basis by professional economists 
and statisticians who are career civil serv- 
ants, and the economic interpretations issued 
by Presidential appointees and other repre- 
sentatives of the Administration. 

Let’s use housing statistics as an example. 
Last spring, the Bureau of the Census issued 
Statistics on housing starts and permits in 
the same way that it has issued them for 
a number of years—on a regular, monthly 
basis and without comment on the likely 
trend in the future. I concluded, however, 
that housing had passed its low point and 
that the homebuilding industry was headed 
for a resurgence of activity. I issued a public 
statement to this effect, and I can happily 
report that my interpretation proved to be 
correct; in fact, housing activity increased 
throughout 1970 and seems to be headed in 
1971 for its best year since 1950. 

In case you think that I am immodest, I 
should also menticn that I foresaw a strong 
upturn in the economy in the last half of 
1970—and, of course, the avto strike punc- 
tured that forecast. 

My point is that economists of all political 
persuasions are free to comment on Govern- 
ment economic data—but the preparation of 
those data and their release according to pre- 
announced schedules has quite properly been 
left to career civil servants. 


CHRISTMAS SALES IN 1970 


During his speech at the trillion-doller 
ceremony, President Nixon made a passing 
reference to the Christmas selling season 
and expressed the hope that it would be 
the biggest ever. Later, he asked Secretary 
Stans to check with leading retailers on how 
well Christmas sales were going. 

Two days afterward, Secretary Stans re- 
ported to President Nixon that Christmas 
sales were running at a brisk pace, would 
finish strong, and would set a new record. 
This report was somewhat contrary to the 
“Blue Christmas” expectations so common 
at that time. 

We now have the weekly retail sales data 
for the Christmas season, as issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. These data show that 
retail sales, excluding automobiles, were 8 
percent over a year ago in the four-week 
period ending with Christmas week. 

If we allow for the fact that prices of 
goods at retail are about 4 percent higher 
than a year ago, the real gain in Christmas 
sales was about 4 percent. This was a marked 
improvement over 1969, when the real vol- 
ume of Christmas sales was approximately 
unchanged from the previous year. The 1970 
gain was about equal to 1968 which was 
considered to be a strong year for Christmas 
sales. 

Although the Bureau Of the Census will 
later have more complete’ and more final 
data on the Christmas season, these pre- 
liminary data indicate that President Nix- 
on’s hopes and Secretary Stans’ predictions 
were realized. It is also significant that, be- 
cause retailers in general were cautious in 
their buying for the Christmas season, their 
post-Christmas inventories are on the low 
side. This suggests that they will be re- 
ordering in good volume in the months 
ahead, thus giving support to the currently 
rising trend of business activity. 
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GOAL FOR 1971: REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although 1970 finished strongly, with rec- 
ord Christmas sales, I think that there is 
general agreement that there was too much 
unemployment and too much inflation and 
that we need progress in these two areas 
in 1971. 

To reduce unemployment, we must, of 
course, have a rising economy in 1971. I am 
convinced that the business slowdown ended 
about mid-1970 and that economic growth 
got underway again in the third quarter. 
Both fiscal and monetary policy turned stim- 
ulative early last year, and the results were 
first felt in the summer months. The auto 
strike, however, stalled the economy for 
nearly three months. With that episode be- 
hind us, we can expect the effects of the 1970 
monetary and fiscal policy changes to be re- 
flected in the economy in 1971. 

After the November election, there was ex- 
tensive discussion of whether the Adminis- 
tration’s economic policies would change and 
if so, how much and in wuat direction. I 
Should like to emphasize that the “game 
plan” all along has called for stimulative 
economic policies to bring about a rising 
economy after mid-1970. The exact nature 
of these stimulative policies is subject to 
mid-course corrections, but the basic plan is 
unchanged. 

It is important to understand this aspect 
of the “game plan”, because some observers 
have incorrectly concluded that because ag- 
gregate economic policies are now expansion- 
ary, the battle against inflation has been 
abandoned. The fact is, however, that even 
though the direction of the economy is now 
upward, further progress will be achieved in 
the battle against inflation because of the 
existing slack in the economy. This slack is 
the result of opening a gap between actual 
and potential output. The level of economic 
activity relative to potential output is more 
important in the fight against inflation than 
tne direction of economic activity. 


INCOMES POLICY 


Also unchanged is another aspect of the 
Strategy, one that has generated more than 
the usual amount of speculation and con- 
troversy. I speak, of course, of “Incomes 
policy.” 

Chairman Arthur Burns, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, spoke on this point in Los 
Angeles on December 7. His remarks have 
rightfully received much attention for they 
represented a significant statement. What 
has been generally overlooked in his remarks 
is the following passage: 

“The essence of incomes policies is that 
they are market-oriented; in other words, 
their atm is to change the structure and 
functioning of commodity and labor markets 
in ways that reduce pressures on costs and 
prices.” 

By this definition of incomes policy, the 
Nixon Administration has been following an 
incomes policy from the beginning. In the 
Spring of 1969, a few months after taking 
office, President Nixon ordered a special in- 
vestigation of the soaring price of lumber, 
which was exerting a strong inflationary 
force on the key housing sector. Steps were 
taken to increase the supply of lumber, steps 
that coincided with the easing of demand 
pressures as housing starts began declining 
due to tighter money. As a result, the price 
of lumber stopped rising and began falling. 

Copper and construction were the subjects 
of similar investigations. In copper, the price 
began declining shortly after the report ap- 
peared, in response to a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand in world markets. 
In construction, some Government projects 
were postponed, steps to reduce seasonality 
were initiated, and a number of steps were 
taken to increase the supply of trained labor 
and to study improvements in the structure 
of collective bargaining: President Nixon's 
reference to possible reform of the collective 
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bargaining structure in construction in his 
December 4 speech was based on those 
studies. 

Incomes policy is sometimes interpreted to 
mean informal or formal pressures on busi- 
nessmen or union leaders to follow certain 
guidelines. The difficulty with this approach 
can be simply stated: It doesn’t work. Any- 
one who doubts this should examine the 
Canadian experience, where guidelines were 
tried for a year but then abandoned, or the 
experience of many other countries, includ- 
ing our own in the mid-sixties. It is clear, 
for example, that President Johnson aban- 
doned guidelines not because he didn’t be- 
lieve in them but because they were swept 
away by inflation. It is also interesting to 
note that the November inflation report of 
the staff of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development did not call 
for such guidelines as past reports had done. 
The reason undoubtedly is that they have 
been proved unworkable. 

From the beginning, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has battled inflation with aggregate 
economic policies, which are intended to 
change the economic environment in which 
price and wage decision are made. Because 
this approach relies heavily on the market 
mechanism, we can be expected to be con- 
cerned anytime that a market does not work 
properly and to take action to improve its 
operation. 

This does not mean that every market that 
is not operating with textbook perfection 
will be entered and restructured by the Fed- 
eral Government. But it does mean that 
markets that show themselves to be seriously 
and persistently out of joint will be subject 
to investigation and appropriate action. 

As President Nixon said in his December 
4 speech and as was said in the Second In- 
flation Alert, the evidence is now overwhelm- 
ing that the labor market and collective 
bargaining structure in construction are 
working very badly. Wage increases have 
been twice the rate of increase in manufac- 
turing, despite a rate of unemployment in 
construction that has climbed to almost 
twice the national average. Very long strikes 
—up to six months and more—have shut 
down construction in one metropolitan area 
after another. This situation of skyrocketing 
wage rates, rising unemployment, and severe 
strike losses is in need of corrective action 
which, as President Nixon said, may be taken 
by the Federal Government unless labor and 
management can work together and adjust 
to the economic realities. 
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Unquestionably, 1971 will be a better year 
than 1970 and will see progress on the in- 
flation and unemployment fronts. I am con- 
fident, as are most economists, government 
and private, that at year-end 1971 the rate 
of inflation and the rate of unemployment 
will be less than at year-end 1970. 

The short-term outlook for renewed eco- 
nomic growth is reinforced by the carryover 
impact of the automobile strike. Now that 
the auto industry is back in production and 
operating at full tilt to rebuild depleted in- 
ventories, the major measures of economic 
activity, which have been depressed by the 
strike, will soon point sharply upward. An 
added lift to the economy will be provided 
by the build-up of steel inventories in antici- 
pation of a possible strike in that key indus- 
try on August 1. These temporary boosts to 
the economy will not reflect the underlying 
trend of business during 1971—any more 
than the strike-related decline in activity 
reflected the underlying trend in the fourth 
quarter—but they will serve to dispel the 
gloomy tone of business that has developed 
in the past month or two. 

Business expansion in 1971 will develop 
out of the fundamental growth tendencies 
that are always present in the United States 
economy—a growing labor force and con- 
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tinuing advances in productivity—plus the 
stimulative policies that President Nixon has 
promised. These forces are leading to a ris- 
ing volume of residential construction, a 
faster growth in State and local government 
expenditures and, most important, a signifi- 
cant advance in consumer spending during 
the year ahead. Business investment and 
Federal Government spending will increase, 
but to a lesser extent. On balance, inven- 
tories are expected to increase in line with 
sales; the pattern through the year, however, 
will be dominated by the special situations 
in autos and steel, where inventory building 
will be concentrated in the first half. 

As Secretary Stans said in his year-end 
statement, the brighter prospects in sight 
for the coming year suggest that 1971 will 
be known as the year of renewal. Renewed 
growth in economic activity is already un- 
derway, and a slower rate of inflation will 
renew the faith of all Americans that their 
economy can and will move toward an essen- 
tially noninflationary growth path. 


DMSO 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, in 1963 
DMSO—dimethyl sulfoxide—burst onto 
the medical scene following experiments 
by two Oregon physicians with the wood 
derivative. It was promptly hailed as a 
wonder drug capable of a host of med- 
ical uses, 

Perhaps the case for DMSO was over- 
Stated, perhaps not. We may never know 
if the Food and Drug Administration 
continues its arbitrary and highhanded 
policy in banning even the limited clin- 
ical testing of the drug. The official rea- 
son, I believe, is because of some eye 
changes observed in animals from mas- 
Sive topical application of the solution. 

I plan to introduce legislation to re- 
move the responsibility for the testing 
and evaluation of new drugs from this 
agency in the very near future. But the 
purpose of my remarks today is to have 
inserted in the Recorp a letter to me 
from Dr. Edward E. Rosenbaum, of the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 
Dr, Rosenbaum, along with his colleague, 
Dr. Stanley Jacob, successfully experi- 
mented with DMSO, which previously 
had been used as a powerful commercial 
solvent in the timber manufacturing 
industry. 

Dr. Rosenbaum is commenting on a 
white paper issued by the FDA that de- 
tails its reasoning in banning the testing 
of DMSO. I find it an excellent and com- 
prehensive analysis, one that points out 
the many inconsistencies of this. agency 
in its policy toward the drug. I commend 
it to my colleagues for their careful 
perusal: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
MepicaL SCHOOL, 
January 5, 1971. 
Representatives WENDELL WYATT, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WxattT: I wanted to 
give you my opinion on the “White Paper” 
issued by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. The paper is headed “Chronology of 
Dimethyl Sulfoxide”. 
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On the first page under preclinical evalua- 
tion for safety, the impression is given that 
the Food and Drug Administration did not 
feel that DMSO was safe for clinical testing. 
This was, of course, not a fact. The Food 
and Drug Administration did permit clin- 
ical testing with DMSO when applied to the 
skin. They did preclude the use of DMSO by 
other routes such as intravenous, oral or 
direct instillation into the bladder. So the 
verbage is unclear and it is obviously con- 
fusing to the lay reader. What they are say- 
ing in that paragraph is that they did ap- 
prove it for application to the skin and that 
topical application at that time was per- 
fectly legal. 

On page 2 in the first paragraph, the White 
Paper goes into a great deal of discussion 
concerning animal toxicity. This paragraph 
contains several errors. In the last sentence 
the statement is made that in all animals 
corneal and lenticular changes in the eyes 
were observed. Actually, no corneal changes 
have been observed and the lenticular 
changes have not been shown to occur in all 
species studied. The point concerning prox- 
imity to human dosage is misleading. The 
fact is that the lowest dosage in which the 
change has been recorded in the most sen- 
sitive animal is approximately 10 times the 
average human dose. Completely omitted 
from this paragraph is the fact that numer- 
erous studies show these changes do not 
occur in man, 

In discussing toxicity the White Paper 
fails to point out that frequently toxicity in 
lower animals results with large dosages and 
unusual methods of administration. This is 
part of the conventional toxicity study of 
any drug. A drug is given until toxicity is 
produced to determine the margin of safety. 
This is unclear to the average lay reader who 
reads this White Paper. 

To me, however, the most important thing 
is that this so called “scientific” agency and 
its White Paper declared that the drug was 
unsafe for human use and yet we find on 
page 9 they are able to conclude seven years 
later that the drug is safe when used in 
human beings in a dosage range of 1 gm/kg 
of body weight. This would mean that at 
least 70 ml could be applied safely to the 
average human being—far greater than the 
ordinary human dosage which ranges from 
4 to 12 ml per day. To apply 70 ml to a human 
would necessitate almost total body applica- 
tion. 

In the second paragraph on page 2 be- 
ginning with “concurrently the results of 
DMSO in testing in human beings were eyal- 
uated” the FDA makes the point that be- 
cause of publicity in the lay press it was 
difficult to control clinical investigation and 
over 100,000 patients were treated during 
1964 and 1965. This is an amazing statement. 
In a democracy all government officials and 
all government agencies are subject to re- 
view by the public. At a time in our society 
when every move of even the President of the 
United States in time of war is subject to 
immediate reporting and analysis in the lay 
press, it is surprising that a government 
agency would consider that the public does 
not have a right to know. This amounts to 
censorship in its worst form. Completely 
ignored was the fact that among the 100,000 
patients tested clinically no serious toxic- 
iby was documented. 

In the second paragraph on page 3, the 
point. is made that. the adverse effect of 
DMSO on the eyes of animals treated by 
cutaneous application was obseryed in Sep- 
tember of 1964, but was not reported im- 
mediately to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Our information from Dr. Richard 
Brobyn, Director of the Merck DMSO study 
is that the FDA was notified of these toxic 
changes by Merck in the spring of 1965. 
Nevertheless, FDA waited six months until 
November of 1965 to discontinue testing. I 
would suggest you check this information 
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with Dr. Brobyn. We have in our possession 
a report prepared by Merck, Sharp and 
Dohme marked NDA which was in the hands 
of clinical investigators from Merck in Sep- 
tember of 1965. It is imconceivable that 
Merck had not submitted this report to the 
Food and Drug Administration before sub- 
mitting it to investigators. If these eye prob- 
lems were so serious why did the FDA wait 
so long? 

On page 3, the FDA speaks of reactions 
observed in clinical testing of DMSO before 
and after November 25, 1965. It is important 
to point out that none of these so called re- 
actions were in the truly severe category and 
are not at all unusual in new drug testing. 
FDA also makes the statement that DMSO 
was discontinued by voluntary agreement of 
all the sponsoring pharmaceutical firms. 
Syntex was not even present at the meeting. 
It may very well be that you could receive 
verification of this from Dr. Gerhard Boost 
of Syntex. Our information is that the so 
called “voluntary agreement” was more arm 
twisting by FDA. 

The Food and Drug Administration states 
it discontinued all testing because of “eye 
toxicity” although 100,000 patients were 
under treatment at that time. It is interest- 
ing to note that in 1970 they now admit that 
the drug is apparently safe for clinical use in 
short term therapy. One may reasonably ask 
why it took a scientific group five years to 
determine this responsibility towards pa- 
tients. Dr. Brobyn has told us that Merck 
offered to do an eye study on prisoners at 
this point, but that the FDA refused to per- 
mit it. It would have also been a relatively 
simple procedure in 1965 to immediately dis- 
continue widespread clinical testing except 
in patients with serious diseases for which no 
other treatment was available and to periodi- 
cally examine the eyes of patients already 
treated. Here we had a built in clinical test, 
but the FDA refused to take any steps to 
prove or disprove a very important point. — 

On page 4, FDA states that DMSO testing 
was discontinued on November 25, 1965, but 
they subsequently permitted resumption of 
clinical testing in patients who had diseases 
untreatable by other methods. The impor- 
tant point here is, how long did it take after 
discontinuation before they published this 
notice of resumption. Our information is 
that it was December of 1966 or one year later 
before seriously ill patients were again per- 
mitted to be treated with DMSO. A possible 
exception to this is that Dr. Scherbel might 
have been given permission on his scleroder- 
ma group, but certainly no notice was pub- 
lished by FDA before December of 1966. 

At this point in time, we find that FDA 
has turned down the Squibb application, 
(see point 3, page 9) on the basis that ef- 
ficacy still has not been proved. In the letter 
accompanying the White Paper they admit 
that they have approved it as a prescription 
drug in veterinary medicine for use on 
horses. Why do they say that efficacy has not 
been proved when they themselves approved 
it. They certainly are not loath to use toxicity 
data from other species in man. 

This is a “scientific” agency staffed pre- 
sumably by competent physicians. It would 
be easy for them to prove efficacy of DMSO in 
less than 72 hours. A physician from FDA 
could work in an emergency room in any 
large metropolitan hospital, treat acute 
trauma and satisfy himself of efficacy. Even 
a lay person could satisfy himself of efficacy 
by observing the immediate lessening of 
swelling, the disappearance of bruises, and 
the lessening of pain. Why is it so difficult 
for competent physicians such as the FDA 
claims they have to see it? Also, as to their 
contention that efficacy has not been proved, 
they themselves state that 100,000 patients 
were treated. Hundreds of physicians were 
involved in treating these patients. Even 
if we grant that the vast bulk of these phy- 
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sicians were totally incompetent and, there- 
fore, their work was not valid from the sci- 
entific point of view, were all of these phy- 
sicians incompetent? Could not the Food and 
Drug Administration have called in 1, 2, 3 
or 4 of these men whom they trusted and 
respected and discussed with them whether 
or not the drug was efficacious? It is my per- 
sonal opinion that the reason FDA halted 
studies was the point that they made con- 
cerning lay publicity, and difficulty in con- 
trolling investigation once the public was 
aware of the drug. Perhaps they wanted to 
make an example of DMSO. This of course 
strengthens the contention that the agency 
is more like a police body than a scientific 
one and that no agency in government 
should be permitted to be policeman, judge 
and jury. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp E. ROSENBAUM, M.D., 
Associate Clinical Professor Medicine, 
Acting Director, Department of Rheu- 
matology. 


SPINAL COLUMN 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Christmas has come and gone, 
but a recent article in the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary brought to my attention all 
over again the depth of appreciation one 
human gets from helping another human 
being. 

The Spinal Column, a tabloid published 
in my district which serves several com- 
munities in Oakland County, Mich., was 
featured in the Auxiliary for its special 
Christmas issue. 

The paper was not honored for some 
specific topographical achievement, or 
for its investigative reporting. It was 
singled out as an example of public serv- 
ice by the Fourth Estate. 

The Spinal Column printed a special 
Christmas edition, with features and 
stories about the holiday, and made them 
available at no charge to the Goodfellow 
organizations in Commerce, Highland, 
Milford, Waterford, West Bloomfield, and 
White Lake Townships as well as the Tri- 
City Fire Department. 

Proceeds from the charitable sale then 
went to fill Christmas baskets for the 
underprivileged. 

This newspaper proved itself more 
than adequate in meeting its public 
service responsibilities by making it pos- 
sible for more than 500 families to have a 
pleasant holiday season. 

I am justifiably proud of the Spinal 
Column, and of its publisher, James W. 
Fancy. It is hard hitting, and hard work- 
ing, and the mark it is leaving on its 
readers is an example other papers would 
strive to achieve. 

For printing in the Record, I am en- 
closing a copy of the article in the Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary. 

TRE SPINAL COLUMN 

The Spinal Column, the 25,000 circulation 
west Oakland County, Mich., weekly, pro- 
duced a “first edition” for the annual Good- 
fellows newspaper sale. Proceeds from the 
sale fill Christmas baskets for the under- 
privileged. 
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The newspaper staff produced the eight- 
page tabloid edition specifically for the Good- 
fellows in the six townships and two cities 
in which the Spinal Column is circulated. 

It marked the first time the charity groups 
had received a special edition of its own 
from any area newspaper. There was no 
charge to the groups. 

With orders for 11,000 of the supplements, 
the Spinal Column provided Goodfellow or- 
ganizations in Commerce, Highland, Milford, 
Waterford, West Bloomfield and White Lake 
Townships as well as the Tri-City Fire De- 
partment with free copies of the paper for 
sale. 

The supplement carried no advertising. 
It was devoted totally to Christmas feature 
material including special displays at Green- 
field Village and Oakland County’s historic 
Moses Wisner Home as well as recipes, a list 
of charitable organizations selling Christmas 
cards and special features on the traditions 
of Christmas. 

“Reaction from the local Goodfellow 
groups was unanimously positive,” publisher 
James W. Fancy indicated. “Every group ex- 
ceeded its determined goal. Giving the Good- 
fellows a special edition provides them with 
a product more people are inclined to buy and 
read rather than two- or three-day-old over- 
runs of other newspapers that are usually 
ignored,” he added. 

Regular Wednesday editions of the Spinal 
Column publicized the “first edition” 
through a picture story of the Goodfellow 
edition make-up. 

The newspaper will produce an expanded 
version of the special edition next Christmas, 
hoping to make it an annual event. 

More than 500 underprivileged west Oak- 
land County families received food baskets, 
canned goods and toys, largely as a result of 
the Goodfellow sale. 


A FEW KIND WORDS FOR THE 
COAST GUARD 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a resident of Coral Gables, Fla., Mr. Oscar 
F. Miller, wrote of Capt. J. Carrington 
Gramling, Jr., U.S. Coast Guard Reserve, 
retired, in Miami, defending the actions 
of the Coast Guard officers in the defec- 
tion of the Lithuanian seaman who 
boarded the Coast Guard cutter Vigilant. 

Mr. Miller's views were brought to my 
attention and I think they will be of in- 
terest to all Members, many of whom, I 
am sure, received much mail on this 
matter. 

Therefore, I am inserting his statement 
in the Recorp for your perusal: 

MIAMI, FLORIDA, 
December 28, 1970. 
Hon. J. CARRINGTON GRAMLING, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Coast Guard Reserve, Ret. 
Biscayne Building, 
Miami, Fla. 

DEAR JUDGE GRAMLING: I have been griev- 
ously concerned by the manner in which the 
recent incident between the Coast Guard 
Cutter “Vigilant” and the Russian seaman 
has been handled, both by our news media 
and others. 

My thoughts on the subject are set forth 
in the attached. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar F. MILLER. 
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Now that the mass hysteria created by the 
American Press over the Russian Coast 
Guard affair has begun to subside, perhaps 
it is now time to soberly and sanely analyze 
some of the facts and circumstances of this 
sea-going incident. 

Instead of threatening Rear Admiral Ellis 
and Captain Fletcher Brown with a court 
martial, and “permitting” them to retire as 
a result of the part they played in this melo- 
drama, I think both of these able and experi- 
enced men should have been promoted. 

Before alerting the F.B.I. and the C.I.A. 
to investigate the writer for making such an 
audacious statement, perhaps it would ap- 
pear appropriate at this point to say I am 
@ seventh generation native-born American 
citizen, who has never been in Russia, and— 
to my knowledge—has never known a Rus- 
sian citizen or peasant—whatever they may 
call their regimented sheep. I challenge any- 
one to question my loyalty. Further, I believe 
any person who refuses to swear allegiance 
and take a loyalty oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States, should not 
be permitted to work for the United States 
Government or any political sub-division 
within its boundaries. 

Having been trained in the law, I have a 
propensity for analyzing facts. 

All of the newspaper articles and edi- 
torials I have read on this celebrated affair, 
refer to a “Lithuanian” who sought shelter 
and freedom aboard a U.S. vessel. I detect a 
clever ruse to create an emotional appeal by 
constantly calling him a Lithuanian—never 
a Russian! According to my current geo- 
graphical knowledge, this man is a Russian— 
whether he likes it or not. 

If you are unable to accept this as a fact, 
then call me a “Rebel” because my grand- 
father was a Captain in the Confederate 
Army in the war between the States, strug- 
gling to defend Atlanta against that unin- 
vited tourist known as General William T. 
(“War is Hell”) Sherman. Ambrose Bierce de- 
fined a cannon as “an instrument used for 
the rectification of International Bounda- 
ries.” One cannot deny its effectiveness. Con- 
sequently, neither the “Lithanian” nor any 
of us, descendants of folks south of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line can question the au- 
thority of the Country within which we live. 

I have as much feeling and sympathy as 
anyone for those unhappy persons seeking to 
escape from the tyrannical life imposed up- 
on them within the Iron Curtain. The great- 
est error Franklin D. Roosevelt made was 
diplomatically recognizing these communis- 
tic descendants of the Czars. They have 
caused nothing but headaches ever since. 
Furthermore, I fully subscribe to the poli- 
cies of our government in giving asylum to 
any and all defectors who successfully run 
the gauntlet, and primarily or ultimately 
reach our shores. 

But, when carefully scrutinizing this epi- 
sode involving a U.S. Coast Guard ship and 
a Russian ship, we are confronted with a 
series of maritime rules and customs that 
cannot be violated or ignored, notwithstand- 
ing our passions or feelings in this matter. 

This man was a member of a ship’s crew 
at sea, subject to the orders and directions 
of his Captain. He sought to “Jump ship” 
in violation of the Captain’s orders and long- 
recognized maritime laws. Further, the man 
was not an ordinary seaman, but held the 
vital and indispensable post of radio opera= 
tor. 

If the Commander of our Coast Guard 
vessel had refused to surrender this crew- 
man when ordered to do so by the Captain of 
this foreign ship, the reverberations from 
this violation of maritime rules and cus- 
toms would have been heard around the 
world. Jumping a ship is a far cry from 
jumping a fence—it isn’t the same, and you 
better believe it! 
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The failure of America to recognize this 
fact precipitated the War of 1812. You should 
know what happened to the White House! 

A more recent precedent was the San 
Jacinto affair in 1861, when U.S. Navy Cap- 
tain Charles Wilkes removed James Mason 
and John Slidell from the British mail 
steamer “Trent”, 

A number of thoughts come to mind when 
reflecting on this sadly blundered and badly 
reported incident, 

I think our American Press owe a greater 
obligation to their readers to avoid hysteria 
and rabble-rousing. True, the principal com- 
ponents of a newspaper consists of people— 
but, with the powers and prerogatives they 
exercise, they, like Caesar's wife, should be 
above reproach. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
but ignorance of history can be catastrophic! 


VOTING AGE CHAOS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, article I, 
section 2, Constitution of the United 
States, says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, 
and the Electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature. 


In its decision last month on the con- 
stitutionality of the bill passed by Con- 
gress earlier in the year, setting the vot- 
ing age at 18 in every State, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled directly, 
explicitly, and diametrically opposite to 
the section of the Constitution just 
quoted. Under its decision, persons 18 to 
21 in every State must be allowed to 
vote for Members of Congress and for 
the President, but need not be allowed 
to vote for members of their State leg- 
islature. 

Rarely, if ever, even in its fantastic 
history since Earl Warren became Chief 
Justice, has the Supreme Court so bla- 
tantly contradicted a provision in the 
Constitution. In the past it has ignored, 
twisted, and distorted; now it has moved 
to outright repudiation of what any child 
could see that the Constitution means. 

The result—vividly demonstrating the 
consequences of abandoning the funda- 
mental charter of our Government—is 
virtual chaos, which will satisfy neither 
the supporters nor the opponents of the 
18-year-old vote. 

All indications are that in most States 
the opponents are in the majority. In the 
past year alone, five States—Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan—have conducted referendums in 
which lowering of the voting age to 18 
was rejected. The Supreme Court having 
evidently lost all sight of its duty, it is 
the duty of the Congress to see that the 
rights of the people of these and other 
States to decide upon the qualifications 
of their electorate are not abridged. 

For this reason, I introduced legisla- 
tion December 21—and will reintroduce 
it in the new Congress which convenes at 
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the end of this month—to repeal the 
Federal statute requiring reduction of 
the voting age to 18. There is no reason 
whatever to assume that we must re- 
solve the present chaos by a constitu- 
tional amendment compelling the States 
to reject the will of their own people and 
lower the voting age for State as well as 
Federal legislators. Why not leave this 
matter where the Constitution put it and 
the people obviously want it, in the hands 
of the electorate of each State? That is 
what my bill does. 

Personally, I have always been and 
continue to be opposed to lowering the 
voting age below 21. This is the age at 
which, in our society, most young people 
first become fully self-supporting, since 
it is the usual age for graduation from 
college. Personal experience with the 
problems and responsibilities of finan- 
cial self-support is highly desirable in 
these times when the burden of taxa- 
tion is so heavy and those who do not 
have to support themselves are so easily 
tempted to vote away other people’s 
money. 

At whatever age the line is drawn, 
there will always be some people below 
the limit who would make more respon- 
sible voters than some people above it— 
and vice versa. But the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and I believe the 
usual age of beginning self-support is 
the best place to draw it. 

It is interesting to note that, where 
it has already gone into effect, the 18- 
year-old vote has proved no panacea 
for the problems arising from angry 
dissent among our young people. The 
percentage taking advantage of their 
new right to vote is small, and even 
fewer become directly active in politics 
despite well-publicized attempts to get 
them involved. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT CALI- 
FORNIA FARMWORKING CONDI- 
TIONS? 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
something occurs on. California farms 
which places farm employers in a bad 
light it always makes the headlines. 
However, a recent release by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, which 
reflects another side of the story, has 
received little notice in the press. 

Because I believe California farmers 
have done an outstanding job of improv- 
ing farmworking conditions and, in fact, 
lead the Nation in this effort, I think the 
following press release should be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I hope it 
will convince some who have had a field 
day in harassing California agriculture 
that it might be wise to direct their 
efforts elsewhere. How long can Cali- 
fornia farmers compete with those in 
other States who do not assume their 
social responsibilities as our farmers 
have? 

The press release follows: 
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CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Press RELEASE 


Little-known facts about California’s farm 
working conditions were brought out today 
by the State Department of Agriculture, 
following a survey of farm wage rates by the 
Department’s Crop Reporting Service. 

The survey, conducted during 1970, 
showed an average wage rate for all hired 
workers on California farms of $2.09 per 
hour. The range of pay was from a low of 
$1.86 per hour for those paid by the hour 
and receiving cash wages only, to a high of 
$2.42 per hour representing piece rate pay 
for harvesting work, and $3.13 for super- 
visors, 

These were higher rates than were paid 
during 1970 in any other state, with the pos- 
sible exception of Washington, which is at 
about the same farm wage level as Cali- 
fornia, Department officials said. 

The total hired farm labor force in Cali- 
fornia during 1970 ranged from a low of 
163,000 in February to a high of 280,000 in 
September. These figures have been fairly 
constant over the past few years. 

Besides having the highest farm wages in 
the nation, California has far more protec- 
tive laws and benefits for farm workers than 
any other state, as shown by a report from 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Of ten protective laws recommended to the 
states by the federal government, Califor- 
mia has nine in effect. No other state has 
more than six. 

California is the only state which provides 
temporary disability insurance to its farm 
workers. Under this program, a worker who 
becomes ill or is injured off the job is en- 
titled to cash benefits ranging from $25 to 
$87 per week while he is disabled, plus an 
additional $12 a day in hospital benefits, if 
he is hospitalized. 

In addition, farm workers, like all other 
workers, are covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation if they are injured or become ill on 
the job. 

They are also covered by child labor laws, 
& minimum wage law, and wage payment and 
Wage collection laws. The law also strictly 
regulates farm labor camps and farm labor 
contractors, and requires that farm workers 
be transported in safe vehicles. 

The State Department of Agriculture is 
developing a new list of waiting periods 
which must be observed by growers before 
farm workers may enter a field or orchard 
following pesticide application. California 
has taken the lead in developing this type of 
worker safety program. 

Director of Agriculture Jerry W. Fielder 
last year called on special county agricul- 
tural committees to exercise leadership in 
getting uniform compliance for adequate 
Sanitary facilities, with handwashing and 
drinking water for field workers. Improve- 
ment in the provision of such worker facili- 
ties in fields and orchards have been re- 
ported in some 39 counties so far. 

Legal actions have been taken against sev- 
eral aerial pesticide applicators and pilots 
for applying pesticides under conditions 
which endangered farm workers. 

Much is done in California to help the 
migrant worker and his family. The State 
Department of Education reaches some 
46,000 migrant children each year with a sup- 
plementary program through local school 
districts. Special bilingual teachers work 
with migrant children, helping them to ad- 
just to school, and assisting them with 
problems of language, reading and mathe- 
matics. Special lunches are provided for these 
children to assure they are getting adequate 
nutrition. 

The number of migrant workers in Cali- 
fornia has steadily declined over the past 
20 years with the increased mechanization 
in agriculture. At the peak of farm work in 
September 1970, around one out of every 
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four hired workers in California was a mi- 
grant. 

This is partly the result of improved 
worker housing, leading to families living 
the year round in one residence, and com- 
muting to different farming activities within 
a radius of their homes. 

During the past five years, more than 
2,000 new housing units have been construc- 
ted for farm workers in California, according 
to the State Department of Housing and 
Community Development. These have been 
built throughout the state from Gridley in 
the Sacramento Valley to Indio in the South. 
During the past three years, these units have 
been constructed under a joint government- 
industry arrangement financed by federal 
government funds. Machinery is furnished by 
industry to manufacture prefabricated 
houses, with unemployed migrant workers 
trained to manufacture and assemble mod- 
ern living units. 

Commenting on working conditons on Cal- 
ifornia farms, Director Fielder said, “Farmers 
would like to pay wages comparable to those 
paid in many other industries, but there is 
just not that kind of income in farming 
today. 

“The farmer is caught in a severe cost- 
price squeeze which is driving more and 
more people off the farm. There is no way 
in which a farmer today can pay higher 
wages to his workers and add the cost on 
to his product, as is done in industrial wage 
raises. 

“In comparison with other states, however, 
California is outstanding in its programs to 
provide proper working and living conditions 
for its farm workers, whether resident or mi- 
grant,” he concluded. 


A LAY PERSON TAKES A LOOK AT 
OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a time 
when our judicial process seems bogged 
down in unnecessary delays and faces a 
crisis of confidence, I am impressed by a 
speech given recently by Ruben S. Ayala, 
chairman of the San Bernardino County 
Board of Supervisors. He declares, as a 
layman, that he is genuinely perplexed 
over some recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and contends that the general pub- 
lic similarly cannot comprehend the re- 
sults. Hopefully, this address will be as 
refreshing to my colleagues, a great many 
of whom are eminent members of the bar, 
as it was to me. Perhaps it will give us 
a little hint as to how we should begin 
to solve some of the problems that face 
our august judicial system. 

The speech follows: 

A Lay Person TAKES A LOOK AT OUR 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

I come here today as a lay person to speak 
to you as professionals. This, I believe, un- 
der the circumstances, to be healthy and I 
sincerely hope beneficial to all concerned. I 
was particularly delighted and pleased with 
your invitation because, frankly, it provides 
me with what I consider to be a very valua- 
ble and excellent opportunity to discuss with 


you, members of the Bar Association, a situ- 
ation which should be of deep concern not 


only to those who deal on a daily basis with 
the judiciary, but should be of equal con- 
cern to every American who sustains and 
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cherishes the American way of life. And 
that, gentlemen, is the survival of the judi- 
cial system as we know it today. I firmly be- 
lieve that unless some immediate dramatic 
changes are implemented, and it is incon- 
ceivable, that justice could break down in 
the United States of America, but that could 
very well be the case. Let me state right here 
and now that I couldn't agree more with 
former Supreme Court Justice Tom C. Clark 
when he makes the observation that more 
money in the form of more judges is not 
necessarily the answer to this dilemma. 

I have always had, and I have been very 
careful to teach my sons to have, great respect 
for our constitution and the rights it insures. 
This extraordinary document is indeed the 
cornerstone of our democratic way of life. 
And, certainly, I place immense value in the 
protection of my rights as an individual as 
much, and perhaps more so, than anyone 
else in this room. 

But while so much emphasis is being given 
to the rights of the accused . . . what about 
the rights of the victims? It appears to me 
that if anyone’s rights have been violated it 
is certainly the rights of those individuals 
who have been murdered ... who have 
been kidnapped . . . who have been raped, 
robbed or innocently fallen prey to any of 
the other insidious activities of those whose 
rights the courts have been so concerned 
about. Let me emphasize once again that I 
am in no way questioning the wisdom of the 
authors of our Constitution or the Bill of 
Rights. In fact, I strongly suspect that the 
current tendency to be overly protective of 
the rights of the accused would, and using a 
cliche, cause these great men to turn over 
in their graves. Certainly as time passes and 
social conditions change, varying interpreta- 
tions may be given to their writings: But I 
hardly think that the fathers of our demo- 
cratic system intended that confessed mur- 
derers should be set free because no one told 
them to remain silent ... and, if in this 
day and age, we truly concern ourselves with 
respect for our Nation’s founders, I do not 
believe we could cast a more damaging blow 
at their memory . . . than to interpret their 
work in this permissive manner. 

If, as I suggested, we are to consider 
changing conditions in interpreting the Con- 
stitution, I must point out that one of the 
greatest areas of public concern in recent 
years has been law and order versus crime 
in the streets. Yet, when we look at the 
direction in which we have been moving . . . 
it appears to me that it is decidely a case 
of law enforcement versus the courts. Gen- 
tlemen, you know far better than I that 
these two elements were designed to cooper- 
ate and that for our laws to be effective 
they must work without hostility. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I am not advo- 
cating convictions . . . Iam advocating jus- 
tice. A man is considered innocent until 
proven guilty. And this concept has proven 
itself over the years, but when proven guilty, 
justice must be carried out. If there is a 
procedural error or if some technicality has 
been overlooked, perhaps the officers involved 
should be disciplined. But, it does not excuse 
the crime ...two wrongs don't make a 
right whether the Constitution is involved 
or not. 

There are any number of cases that we lay 
people across this great land of ours are con- 
fused about and we do not understand . . . 
many of these cases I am certain you gentle- 
men are familiar with and in my humble 
opinion substantiates what I have been al- 
luding to. 

For example, we lay people do not under- 
stand why some fourteen years ago in Mal- 
lory v. United States the defendant's confes- 
sion was ruled invalid because the arresting 
officer failed to bring the suspect before a 
judge without unreasonable delay. We do not 
understand when four years later in Mapp v. 
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Ohio evidence was ruled inadmissible be- 
cause it was obtained in what was termed 
illegal search and seizure. We may agree or 
disagree with these two decisions, but it is 
evident that such cases provided the foun- 
dation for the well known Escobedo and 
Miranda fiascos. 

We do not understand that in 1964, in the 
ease of Escobedo v. Illinois, the Supreme 
Court ruled out the confession because the 
suspect was not advised of his right to re- 
main silent. Obviously, our Supreme Court 
felt that this omission by the arresting 
authority nullified the confession and auto- 
matically made the suspect free of any sin 
or wrong doing. 

We do not understand when, 2 years later, 
the Supreme Court expanded its Miranda 
decision by reversing the conviction of con- 
fessed, and I wish to emphasize the word 
“confessed,” kidnapper-rapist Ernesto Mi- 
randa, who was not advised of his rights 
before he confessed in Phoenix. 

It occurs to me that society has a right to 
expect its citizens to have at least a basic 
knowledge of the law. When we consider 
offenses ranging all the way from minor 
traffic violations to premeditated murder— 
we lay people do not accept ignorance of the 
law a valid excuse for breaking it... . 

We do not understand that nonetheless, 
the Supreme Court did not stop with Miran- 
da... they went one step further in the 
case of Reyes Arias Orozco. But, before we 
go on to that—I want to remind you that in 
Miranda, the Court had attempted to justify 
its decision by explaining that if not fully 
informed of his rights, any criminal suspect 
is at an enormous disadvantage in which it 
termed the inherently coercive atmosphere 
of a station house. ... Orozco, however, 
confessed in his own boardinghouse room 
where he was not in isolation or in unfa- 
miliar surroundings as cited in Miranda, 

Police investigating a shooting outside a 
Dallas bar found that Orozco had been in 
a quarrel earlier that evening in that very 
same bar. When questioned, he admitted 
being at the scene and furthermore pro- 
duced the gun which later proved to be the 
murder weapon. . .. We do not understand 
that in 1969 the conviction was reversed as 
Justice Black said, a man is, in effect, under 
arrest from the moment he is asked his 
name. This is Miranda carried to a new and 
unwarranted extreme in the opinion of we 
lay people. But there is more... “Don't 
thank me. Thank the U.S. Supreme Court,” 
responded irate Justice Michael Kern in 
1967 ... “You killed the child and you 
ought to go to jail.” He was talking to a 
young mother who admitted taping her 
4-year-old son's mouth and wrists and beat- 
ing him to death with a rubber hose and 
broom handle.... This confessed child- 
beater and murderess was set free because 
she was not completely and instantly advised 
of her rights to counsel and silence. ... 
We do not understand . . . Arthur Lee Davis 
wasn't even suspected of murder when Ohio 
authorities arrested him on suspicion of 
burglary. But he managed to confess to kill- 
ing before being told about the Constitution. 
Davis confessed to having decided to kill a 
man he heard make a derogatory comment 
about his late mother. He carried out his 
intention a whole week later. His gun was 
examined by deputies and found to have 
fired the shell found near the victim’s body 
. ..1in this case of obvious premeditation, 
not only the confession was ruled out, but 
the resulting evidence was also banned. 

Charles Kenny was arrested with several 
accomplices on charges of killing a service 
station attendant. He was advised of his 
right to an attorney and to remain silent. 
And at first, he denied the charge. But 
when his partners confessed, Kenny admitted 
the crime. He was, however, later released 
because although he was told he could have 
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an attorney, no one let him know that a free 
public defender could be made available. . . . 
We don’t understand. .. . 

Decisions like these seem endless. But I 
believe my point in this area is clear.... 
I do think it’s important, however, to take 
a brief look at where the 1961 case of Mapp 
vs. Ohio has led regarding search and 
seizure... . 

In 1965 an 86-year-old Massachusetts 
woman was the victim of rape. In reporting 
the crime to police she could only identify 
her attacker as a young Negro. In the next 
ten days police questioned 75 young Negroes. 
Most were fingerprinted, questioned and re- 
leased. The fingerprints of John Davis, how- 
ever, matched those on a windowsill in the 
victim’s home and led to his conviction. But 
in 1969 the Supreme Court reversed that con- 
viction because it said the fingerprints were 
illegally obtained without a warrant and 
were therefore inadmissible as evidence. ... 
We just can’t understand. ... This deci- 
sion not only freed a guilty man, but put a 
damper on the dragnet as a police method. 

Now we are being told that even the prac- 
tice of frisking a suspect is of doubtful 
legality despite the fact that one out of every 
ten frisks produced a concealed weapon and 
that the officer's life may be endangered. Ap- 
parently law enforcement officer’s lives are 
expendable. ... 

Again, I could go on almost endlessly... . 
Confessed and convicted criminals are being 
set free. . . . Not because evidence cannot be 
obtained, but because of technicalities in 
obtaining it. 

I strongly believe that this active situation 
is largely responsible for the loss of prestige 
suffered by the court system which produced 
the chaotic situations experienced recently 
in Chicago and New York, to mention only 
two. 

In Chicago in the trial of those charged 
with inciting a riot during the 1968 Demo- 
cratic convention ... defendants referred 
to Judge Julius J. Hoffman as... Julie, 
Hitler, fascist pig, liar, sadist and executioner 
they screamed obscenities, brought a Viet 
Cong flag into the courtroom and ridiculed 
the court by wearing judicial robes. The de- 
fendants packed the courtroom with unruly 
Spectators who laughed and chanted “oink” 
when the judge was called a pig. 

When Black Panthers were tried in New 
York for bombing two police stations, at- 
tempted murder, possession of bombs, pistols, 
and guns without licenses, and for con- 
spiracy to bomb department stores, justice 
John Murtagh, was forced to suspend pro- 
ceedings in the pre-trial hearing. The de- 
fendants created much the same situation 
that occurred in Chicago except that they 
threatened: “If the courtroom doesn’t give 
us justice, Mr. Murtagh, we are going to 
tear this raggedy, filthy injustice pig pen out, 
every single day” ... and on two separate 
occasions defendants caused a melee in 
which they threw tables and chairs around 
the room. They heckled and fought court at- 
tendants and hospitalized three policemen 
+». gentlemen ... we just don’t understand 
... order must be restored. When the court is 
able to act swiftly and directly in prose- 
cuting criminals . . . unhampered by pro- 
cedural red tape. Justice can be carried out 
and carried out in a dignified manner. 

John A. McClellan, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures recently remarked, “I believe that 
the broad, sweeping advantages which have 
been given to criminals in many supreme 
court decisions have certainly militated 
against ... and .. , done a great injury to 
the rights of society.” The truth of this 
statement is unquestionable . . . regardless 
of ... to what degree you concur. ... You 
must agree that justice is being threatened. 

And when justice is threatened. . . . Every 
American is threatened. 
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across this great land 
are confused and we do not 


And gentlemen .. . 
of ours... 
understand. 

I strongly believe that interpretation by 
the courts of my rights under the consti- 
tution must be tempered with common sense. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Article that appeared in the Los Ange- 
les Daily Journal dated 12-17-70 re: 

A. Reorganization of California trial 
courts—proposal is designed to eliminate 
the distinction between Superior, Municipal, 
and Justice Courts in this State. 

B. Estimated the approximately $100 mil- 
lion in local property tax relief would result 
from the shifting of Court administration 
from the local level to the State. 

C. Introduction of this bill aimed at mas- 
sive reorganization of our Courts is sched- 
uled for sometime in March. 

2, Municipal Courts a 40,000 population. 

3. Reduction in size of juries. 12 members 
to 6 (misdemeanors). Reduces trial time, 
Smaller civil cases. 

4. Permit majority verdict in criminal 
cases in order to reduce number of mistrials 
due to hung juries. 

5. Unwarranted Court continuances. 

6. Unnecessary overly concern over tech- 
nicalities, 

7. Greater use of referees and Commis- 
sioners for routine type matters: 

(A) Small Claims. 

(B) Traffic Citations. 

8. Greater use of circuit Judges bring our 
courts to the people rather than vice versa. 

i B More use of specialty Judges where fea- 
sible. 

10. More use of pre-trials as was introduced 
in the West End by Judge Garner. Saves 
the time of Judges—D.A.s, P.D.s, Deputies, 
Sheriffs and jurors. 

11, In order to promote respect for our 
judicial system, Judges as well as Attorneys 
should devote time to explain controversial 
ge to the press and the general pub- 

c. 

12. Judges and attorneys’ should make a 
greater effort to get involved in the problems 
and the nuts and bolts operations of their 
respective communities, 

(A) Drug prevention programs. 

(B) Volunteer time. 

(C) City councils. 

(D) School Bas. 

(E) Legal aid to the poor. 

13. There has to be a much greater degree 
of cooperation between Judges and elected 
eg do have the tools to compre- 

end, 


STATEMENT BY THE REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION ON 
REVENUE SHARING 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, our 
former Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, the Honorable Ray- 
mond P. Shafer, has called to my atten- 
tion a statement unanimously approved 
by the Winter Republican Governors’ 
Conference in Sun Valley. Following is 
the text of this statement on revenue 
sharing: 

STATEMENT BY THE REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS’ 
ASSOCIATION ON REVENUE SHARING 

The Federal system of shared responsibility 
between the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments has worked for the people because it 
has had the support of the people. 
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The Federal system, however, has endan- 
gered itself because it is growing increas- 
ingly less responsive to the changing condi- 
tions and the new needs of the people by 
whom it was created and to whom it is re- 
sponsible. 

Phe people, now as always, determine the 

existence of governmental structure and the 
structure itself in turn depends on the 
confident support of the people. 

The structure of government, the federal 
system, has now reached & critical point be- 
cause State and local governments can no 
longer raise the money necessary to provide 
adequately for essential services to their 
people. 

The resulting deterioration of services at 
the local level and particularly in urban 
areas is undermining confidence in respre- 
sentative government. 

The Federal government collects 65 per- 
cent of all tax revenues and 91 percent of 
the fastest growth tax, the income tax, and 
yet returns only 18 percent to the total 
cost of state and local government. 

Despite the fact that five years ago the 
National Governors’ Conference first adopted 
a resolution urging federal revenue sharing 
and the President has submitted a revenue 
sharing proposal to the Congress, nothing 
has happened. 

The Republican Governors’ Association 
recognizes an impending collapse of confi- 
dence in State and local government, partic- 
ularly in urban areas, and concludes that 
nothing less than a Federal revenue shar- 
ing program of at least $10 billion annually, 
starting July 1, 1971, can save this situation. 

The Republican Governors’ Association 
petitions the President of the United States 
for a meeting at which this proposal and the 
crucial nature of this problem can be pre- 
sented before the President completes his 
State of the Union Message. 


INVOLVEMENT A WAY OF LIFE FOR 
DISC EMPLOYEE; 3 MONTHS WITH 
NO PAY TO HELP YOUTH IN 
TROUBLE 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, Elmer 
Hunter of 707 Carpenter Lane in Ger- 
mantown, Pa., is a man involved. In- 
volved in his community, his Nation, and 
his people. And probably more so than 
most, since he is å man who took a 3- 
month leave from his civil service job 
without pay this summer in order to es- 
tablish a much needed chaplaincy pro- 
gram, also without pay, at an over- 
crowded youth detention center in Phil- 
adelphia, 

To hundreds of military supply requi- 
sitioners all over the world, he is known 
as Mr. Hunter of the DISC Emergency 
Supply Operations Center, ESOC, re- 
sponsible for receiving and transmitting 
vitally urgent supply requirements from 
bases around the globe. 

To hundreds of Philadelphia young- 
sters who have had a brush with the law, 
he is known as Reverend Hunter, chap- 
lain of the Philadelphia Youth Study 
Center, responsible for advising, counsel- 
ing and spiritually helping the young 
people detained at the center. 

A career Federal civil servant, Mr. 
Hunter spends a full work week during 
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the late evening shift at the Defense In- 
dustrial Supply Center in Northeast Phil- 
adelphia. DISC, as the center is known, 
is a field activity of the Defense Supply 
Agency and buys industrial type items 
for use in major weapons systems by all 
U.S. military services all over the world. 
He has been a Government employee for 
over 15 years. 

Throughout his career, he has made 
involvement a vital way of life, especially 
involving himself with the problems and 
concerns of youth in contemporary so- 
ciety. Thus, at the end of a full, 8 hour 
night at DISC, Hunter considers his 
workday only just begun, as he assumes 
the role of chaplain, friend, and confidant 
to the young boys and girls at the Youth 
Study Center. 

Hunter was born 34 years ago in the 
Frankford section of Philadelphia. He 
attended Philadelphia public schools, 
graduating from Overbrook High School 
in 1954. He enlisted in the U.S. Air Force 
in November of that same year. After 
serving in France for nearly 3 years, he 
returned to Philadelphia to enter Tem- 
ple University and the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Bible. 

He has served on the chaplaincy staff 
of the Mercy-Douglass Hospital, as well 
as in field work with the American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society, and 
Scripture Press. 

Appointed recently to the Council of 
Chaplaincy Ministries in Institutions, 
Hunter served on the Graterford prison 
committee. His position with this coun- 
cil, coupled with his abiding interest in 
youth, led him to his current ministry at 
the Youth Study Center. 

Prior to his involvement with the cen- 
ter this year, the institution because of 
a severely limited public budget, had no 
formal chaplaincy program, according 
to Hunter. Setting up a workable plan 
required a full-time effort by a dedicated 
volunteer who would be willing to work 
almost around the clock, and with no 
compensation. Without such a volunteer, 
no realistic program would succeed. 

Hunter saw the need, and immediately 
worked toward filling the requirement. 
A married man with three young chil- 
dren himself, he applied for a 3-month 
leave of absence from his position as in- 
ventory manager at DISC, in order to de- 
vote his entire summer to the youngsters 
at the youth center. 

Word of Hunter’s dedication quickly 
reached Brig. Gen. Paul E. Smith, U.S. 
Army, Commander of DISC, himself an 
avid proponent of active involvement 
with young people. 

In response to Chaplain Hunter’s offer 
to visit and tour the youth center, Gen- 
eral Smith expressed a desire to meet 
with and talk to the young people of the 
center and to assist the work of the 
center in any way possible. 

During the visit, General Smith was 
very impressed with the program at the 
center, but concerned about the limited 
budget to continue the program Chap- 
lain Hunter had begun. 

Upon his return to DISC, Hunter be- 
came coordinating chaplain of the youth 
center continuing with a part-time in- 
volvement with the youth of the center, 
but this time with the help of his co- 
workers at DISC. 
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Magazines, books, games, and puzzles 
are now collected by volunteer DISC em- 
ployees for delivery to the detained 
youngsters. A weekly delivery from DISC 
to the center is now greatly assisting in 
the continuing chaplaincy program, says 
Hunter. 

He explains: 

To see these youngsters dive into the mag- 
azines and games from DISC is a heartwarm- 
ing experience indeed. We will continue the 
program, and its better than ever! 


Hunter is back to the requisitions at 
DISC as well as his continuing work with 
Philadelphia youth. But this time he is 
not alone. His dedicated zeal is now sup- 
ported by Brigadier General Smith and 
the over 2,000 employees of the Defense 
Industrial Supply Center. 

Hunter sums up quietly: 

I am grateful to God for my relationship 


with General Smith and the wonderful peo- 
ple of DISC. 


ANTIRECESSION PUBLIC WORKS 
LEGISLATION 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joining my colleagues, Congressman 
JOHN J. McFatL, Democrat of California, 
and Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Demo- 
crat of West Virginia, along with ap- 
proximately 100 other Members, in in- 
troducing comprehensive antirecession 
public works legislation. 

I believe it is highly appropriate for 
us to introduce the accelerated public 
works bill on the opening day of the 92d 
Congress to reiterate our goal to combat 
the high rate of unemployment that has 
plagued our economy for too long now— 
a condition which is becoming more 
acute rather than diminishing. 

The proposal would make Federal 
funds available—80 percent grants-in- 
aid—to assist local communities in build- 
ing permanent public facilities. Specifi- 
cally, the assistance would go to econom- 
ic development areas and major labor 
market areas with exceptionally high 
unemployment rates, if the communities 
first, have a firm plan for badly needed 
permanent public facility, second, are 
able to finance the local share of con- 
struction, third, are ready to begin al- 
most immediate construction, and 
fourth, can guarantee that a high per- 
centage of the construction cost will be 
labor. 

The goal is to make local areas more 
attractive to industry by building such 
facilities as sewer plants and municipal 
buildings without overburdening the 
local tax rate. It is estimated that $950 
million will be needed to initiate the 
program. Similar legislation proved 
highly successful in the early 1960’s, and 
I am sure will again be beneficial in pro- 
viding the necessary impetus to reverse 
the current trends choking our economy. 
Certainly the present rate of unemploy- 
ment of approximately 6 percent nation- 
wide, with some “pockets of poverty” 
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22, 1971 
reaching close to 9 percent, warrants this 
beneficial legislation once again. 

Congress can no longer sit idly by 
with the hope that prosperity is around 
the next bend, especially in view of the 
administration’s refusal to use the anti- 
inflation tools that would not cause un- 
employment increases—authority to 
control wages, prices, and interest 
rates—and the President’s equal resist- 
ance to a comprehensive manpower act, 
vetoed in the 91st Congress. 

I represent a congressional district 
that qualifies for the concentrated em- 
ployment program because of the high 
rate of unemployment in certain parts 
of San Antonio, and we would more than 
welcome the assistance that this legis- 
lative proposal would provide. 

I would urge that the Congress pro- 
vide some tangible evidence to these 
hard-hit communities that it cares for 
their general welfare. Hopefully we shall 
be able to schedule early hearings, and 
move soon toward enacting this badly 
needed legislation. 


January 


IS BEING ON THE DOLE A 
CIVIL RIGHT? 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is my be- 
lief that many of my colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle, would take a keen in- 
terest in the following editorial from the 
January 16, 1971, issue of the Columbia, 
(S.C.) State. The article provocatively 
poses the unstated question, whether be- 
ing on the dole has in fact ceased to be a 
governmentally sponsored, ironclad “civil 
right.” Fortunately, the question, in this 
instance, is answered in the negative by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very signal event. 
The years of the Warren Court were 
breezy, activist, and some even thought 
meddlesome, years. Hopefully, they are 
now over. The present Court—wisely and 
judiciously, to my mind—appears to have 
begun to insist upon an at least even- 
handed treatment of rights as against 
responsibility to the great public at large. 

The article follows: 

WELFARE EDICT SUGGESTS END FoR BREEZY 
RULINGS 

In what may have been a tell-tale decision, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled this week that 
welfare recipients, if they are to qualify for 
continued public support, must submit to 
reasonable investigations by public agencies. 
The vote was 6 to 3, with Justices Douglas, 
Brennan, and Marshall on the losing side. 

The suit was brought in behalf of Barbara 
James, a welfare mother in New York who 
refused to allow a case worker into her apart- 
ment without a search warrant. She offered 
to provide whatever information the case- 
worker needed, but she agreed to do so only 
if a meeting were held outside her home. 

New York officials stopped her welfare pay- 
ments, reasoning that welfare regulations al- 
ready provided sufficient protection against 
unreasonable intrusions into the home. Mrs. 
James had been notified in writing well in 
advance of the visiting date, in addition to 
which New York regulations prohibit night- 
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time visits, forcible entry, and “snooping” 
once entry is gained. 

In a well-reasoned opinion by Justice 
Harry A. Blackmun, his first majority opin- 
ion, the court upheld the action by New York 
Officials. What Mrs. James evidently expects 
from the public agency that furnishes her 
family with the necessities of life, Justice 
Blackmun wrote, is the right to receive those 
necessities on her own terms, with no 
thought to the public’s legitimate interest. 
The public interest in her case, the court 
concluded, must take precedence. 

As for the insistence on search warrants, 
the court saw no justification for it. The 
visiting system, it observed, is a “gentle 
means” to a proper end and cannot be com- 
pared to a search for evidence of crime. If 
Mrs. James valued her privacy more highly 
than welfare payments, said the court, she 
had the alternative of giving up welfare. It 
is scarcely reasonable, the court added, to ex- 
pect welfare agencies to humor the prefer- 
ences of their clients when such preferences 
hamper necessary checks on how public 
funds are being spent. 

Frequently, New York officials had advised 
the court, visits to the home uncover physi- 
cal abuse of children, the safeguarding of 
whose welfare is among the purposes of pub- 
lic assistance. Meeting welfare mothers out- 
side the home, in short, is an unsatisfactory 
substitute. 

In the face of this logic, the three dissent- 
ers could mount no effective retort. Justice 
Douglas sputtered something about one rule 
for the poor and another rule for “promi- 
nent, affluent cotton or wheat farmers,” but 
the ruse carried no conviction. If abuses oc- 
cur among cotton and wheat farmers, the 
majority seemed to understand, the solution 
is to put a tighter rein on agricultural sub- 
sidies, not to do away with whatever protec- 
tions now exists. 

It was a sensible ruling the court handed 
down, and it holds a certain interest over and 
above the case of Mrs, James and her locked 
apartment. The vote was six for common 
sense and reason, and only three against. It 
is only one straw in the wind, but it is signifi- 
cant nonetheless. It suggests that the gale- 
force wind that whistled through the law 
during the Warren years and laid the Con- 
stitution flat may have been subdued at last. 


DR. BEN SHEPPARD “CITIZEN 
OF THE YEAR” 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1971, a testimonial and fund- 
raising dinner will be held in Miami, Fla., 
in honor of Dr. Ben Sheppard, who was 
recently named “Citizen of the Year” 
by the South Miami Elks Lodge No. 1888. 

But this is more than an honorific 
event. Proceeds from the dinner will be 
turned over to Dr. Sheppard’s clinic, St. 
Luke’s Center, to aid in the treatment of 
drug addicts. 

Dr. Sheppard is being citea for his 
outstanding contributions to the south 
Florida community and to mankind. As 
one of the few persons in the United 
States who hold degrees in both medi- 
cine and law, Dr. Sheppard is a member 
of a select group. 

Dr. Sheppard graduated from medical 
school in 1932. He specialized in child and 
adolescent problems in clinics in New 
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York City, and then in child psychiatry 
at Vanderbilt Clinic. He received his 
LL.B at the University of Miami in 1952, 
and his J.D. in 1966. Dr. Sheppard taught 
medical jurisprudence at the university 
for 7 years. 

He has served on the boards of Chil- 
dren’s Center for the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed, Dade County Association for 
Mentally Retarded, and Big Brothers. 

From 1960-67 Dr. Sheppard was sen- 
icr judge, juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court, in and for Dade County. 


Dr. Sheppard’s clinic is just one of the 
many projects undertaken by the South 
Miami Elks, and Leo Leonardi, exalted 
ruler of the lodge, hopes to keep this 
project as an annual affair. The members 
of Lodge No. 1888 devote many hours 
to the aid and assistance of those in dis- 
tress. They work with Boy Scout groups, 
give money and food to area families in 
need, spend time with those in veterans’ 
hospitals, and contribute to the Harry- 
Anna Hospital for Crippled Children in 
Umatilla, Fla. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to be able 
to honor such an outstanding man as Dr, 
Ben Sheppard. I know our colleagues 
join me in wishing Dr. Sheppard and 
the South Miami Elks continued success 
in their humanitarian endeavors. 


GALLAGHER INTRODUCES EX- 
PANDED RESOLUTION TO CURE 
AND CONTROL CANCER 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in the first week of the new Con- 
gress to speak of what I believe should 
be the first priority of the new Congress. 
We can, indeed, we must cure and con- 
trol cancer and the resolution which I in- 
troduce today can do exactly that. 

We must clearly focus on human needs 
by declaring it to be the sense of Con- 
gress that new and massive funding be 
provided for cancer research. Every can- 
cer specialist in the Nation feels that the 
only obstacle to ridding the Nation of 
this scourge is inadequate funding for 
research. We stand on the brink of ob- 
literating this dread disease—only money 
stands in our way. 

Mr. Speaker. I recognize the slightly 
mundane ring in that last paragraph, for 
all too often we in the Congress have 
hailed expenditures of taxpayer’s funds 
as the final answer to social ills, only to 
discover that the problem will not yield 
to money. But in the case of cancer, we 
are so near to the final solution. I at- 
tach at the end of my remarks today a 
list of over 600 cancer experts who signed 
a public statement endorsing my resolu- 
tion from the 91st Congress, saying: 

We further express our conviction that 
with the level of funding and the magnitude 
of commitment authorized under the Gal- 


lagher resolution, cancer can be cured and 
controlled. 


I believe this to be extraordinarily sig- 
nificant, for physical scientists and men 
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of medicine are more reluctant to speak 
in absolute terms than are their col- 
leagues in the social sciences. These men 
speak with a unified voice to the Con- 
gress; Isay that in the name of humanity 
we must listen. 

CANCER: A COMMON ENEMY 


Cancer has touched every home in 
the Nation. Everyone has had a member 
of his family, a close friend, or a public 
figure who he deeply respected, brought 
down at the height of his powers by can- 
cer’s current killing pace. I think es- 
pecially of the late Vince Lombardi, for 
if ever a man was killed in the prime of 
life, it was that inspirational American. 
I can think of some of our great col- 
leagues who were cut down in the prime 
of their lives as well. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I can find no 
reason why many more than the cur- 
rent 100 cosponsors of my resolution to- 
day should not join with me in speaking 
with a clear and unmistakable voice. 
We can show our concern about the 
deeply human issues by endorsing and 
passing my resolution; we can, perhaps, 
even make a forthright rebuttal to those 
who say the Congress is incapable of re- 
fiecting the will of the people. I can 
think of no better way to begin what I 
am sure will be a constructive 92d Con- 
gress than by recognizing a major prior- 
ity in every home. 

A SENSE OF PRIORITIES 


I do not intend to berate again the jet 
propelled “white elephant,” the SST, or 
point to the massive defense budget, or 
the funds we have poured into the seem- 
ingly endless Vietnam conflict to justify 
the fact that my resolution calls for at 
least $650 million to be spent each year. 
If we have not learned by this time that 
alleviating human agony, as well as ex- 
panding human values, is our major job 
here in the Congress, no speech of mine 
today can instill compassion in the 
House. 

I would, however, point out that one 
of the great reasons for the skyrocketing 
costs of medical care nationally, and a 
very persistent reason for destroying the 
life savings of a family, is the expense of 
terminal care for cancer patients for 
whom there is no hope. So if we termi- 
nate the specter of cancer, if we can give 
hope to the forlorn and destitute, we can 
realize sizable economic benefits for our 
Nation and bring some sense of finan- 
cial security to American homes. 

SOLID FINANCIAL BENEFITS TO THE UNITED 

STATES 

Let me expand just a bit on the cost to 
our Nation. Assuming a median income 
of $10,000 for married taxpayers filing 
joint Federal income tax returns; and 
given the fact that at least 1,000,000 
Americans are currently afflicted with 
cancer, then the United States lost at 
least $1,820,000,000 in taxes during 1969. 

Surely, $650 million is a piddling sum. 

It has been widely estimated that the 
total cost of cancer to the United States 
in 1969 from lost taxes, reduced earnings, 
medical assistance, and imsurance pre- 
miums came to over $12 billion. 

Surely $650 million each year for 10 
years is a piddling sum. 
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A NASA TO MAKE LIFE ON EARTH BETTER 


My resolution also calls for the estab- 
lishment of a National Cancer Authority 
which will be able to stimulate valid re- 
search and which will have the neces- 
sary visibility on the Washington scene 
to focus our energies. I believe that the 
National Cancer Institute which now 
exists is doing a splendid job with their 
limited funds and in the face of cutbacks 
in research funding. But I believe that 
the struggle should be wrenched out of 
the hundreds of similar agencies within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. A fresh, new, vital, and 
visible agency is needed to capture public 
attention, and public funds, especially 
now that the experts in the field say we 
can cure cancer, 

If I may digress just a bit, Mr. Speaker, 
I am not so naive as to think that the 
expertise and success of our space probes 
can automatically be transferred into 
other sectors. One of the more distress- 
ing cliches today is, “The Nation that 
send a man to the moon can cer- 
tainly * * *.” Complete that with your 
favorite project. One could say, I suppose, 
with equal validity that the nation which 
built the pyramids could certainly solve 
the problem of slave labor. 

But I do realize that in the Federal 
establishment, institutions create policy, 
organization is movement. Thus, I think 
that a new Federal Cancer Authority 
could assist us in stamping out cancer 
in an analogous manner to the way 
NASA put a human footstep on the 
moon. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I am very proud that 100 
of my fellow Members of the House of 
Representatives are joining with me to- 
day in introducing the cancer cure-and- 
control resolution. I find it especially 
significant that so many freshman Mem- 
bers see this as a way to alter priorities, 
as a way to insist that the needs of our 
constitutents are met. 

Interestingly, late last year Premier 
Kosygin of the Soviet Union responded 
to a letter I had sent to him, which urged 
international cooperation between us in 
this struggle. He agreed with me that it 
was foolish for the two great superpow- 
ers to spend their treasure on ways to 
destroy each other while ignoring ways 
to make human beings more secure. I 
intend to continue my efforts in the in- 
ternational field, for we need to find 
more ways to bring us together than to 
drive us apart. 

I believe it would be significant, for 
this reason, if the House of Representa- 
tives were to declare itself loudly and 
clearly. My call was heard in the Krem- 
lin; perhaps it might also be heard in 
the White House. 

Today, I thank my colleagues who 
have joined me and I urge every Member 
of the House to ask himself whether he 
would not like to be remembered as a 
participant in the Congress which elimi- 
nated the specter of cancer from the 
American people. To repeat: Every ex- 
pert now says the only thing stopping 
a complete cure of cancer is money. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of my 
concurrent resolution, a list of the co- 
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sponsors, and the list of the cancer ex- 
perts who endorsed my concept: 
H. Con. RES. — 


Whereas cancer takes the lives of more than 
three hundred thousand Americans each 
year; and 

Whereas the death rate from cancer is 
steadily increasing as our population grows; 
and 

Whereas more than one million Americans 
are currently under treatment for this dread 
disease; and 

Whereas it is clearly in the best interests 
of mankind that this disease be cured and 
controlled; and 

Whereas prominent medical authorities 
have indicated that cancer can be cured and 
controlled if the necessary funds are made 
available; and 

Whereas current appropriations are inade- 
quate to accomplish this task; and 

Whereas the Nation's success in space was 
largely due to centralized direction of ex- 
penditures under the National and Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration; and 

Whereas it is both necessary and desirable 
that a national commitment be immediately 
undertaken to achieve a cure and control for 
cancer within this decade: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) no less than $650,000,000 be appro- 
priated annually over the next ten fiscal years 
for the national cancer research progrma; 

(2) no less than $250,000,000 of this appro- 
priation be utilized to construct five new 
cancer research institutes in the United 
States during the first two years of the new 
appropriations; and 

(3) the funds thus appropriated be con- 
trolled and directed by a National Cancer 
Authority which would have the same abso- 
lute direction of the cure and control of can- 
cer that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has over our conquest of 


space. 


List OF Cosponsors OF GALLAGHER 
RESOLUTION 

Bella S. Abzug, Democrat, of New York. 

Joseph P. Addabbo, Democrat, of New York. 

Glenn M. Anderson, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia. 

George W. Andrews, Democrat, of Alabama. 

Mark Andrews, Republican, of North 
Dakota. 

Herman Badillo, Democrat, of New York. 

Walter S. Baring, Demccrat, of Nevada. 

William A, Barrett, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mario Biaggi, Democrat, of New York. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Edward P. Boland, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

John Brademas, Democrat, of Indiana. 

Frank J. Brasco, Democrat, of New York. 

John Buchanan, Republican, of Alabama. 

Philip Burton, Democrat, of California. 

James A. Byrne, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Charles A. Carney, Democrat, of Ohio. 

Bill Chappell, Democrat, of Florida. 

Shirley Chisholm, Democrat, of New York. 

Frank M. Clark, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Don H. Clausen, Republican, of Califor- 
nia. 

William Clay, Democrat, of Missouri. 

James C. Cleveland, Republican, of New 
Hampshire. 

Harold R. Collier, Republican, of Illinois. 

Jorge L. Cordova, Democrat, of Puerto Rico. 

Dominick V. Daniels, Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 

John W. Davis, Democrat, of Georgia. 

John D. Dingell, Democrat, of Michigan. 

Harold D. Donohue, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Robert F. Drinan, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Thaddeus J. Dulski, Democrat, of New 
York. 

John J. Duncan, Republican, of Tennessee, 

Don Edwards, Democrat, of California. 

Joshua Eilberg, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 

Dante Fascell, Democrat, of Florida. 

William D. Ford, Democrat, of Michigan. 

Donald M. Fraser, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

James G. Fulton, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard Fulton, Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Don Fuqua, Democrat, of Florida. 

Nick Galifianakis, Democrat, of North 
Carolina. 

Tom S. Gettys, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina. 

Robert N. Giaimo, Democrat, of Connecti- 
cut. 

Ella T. Grasso, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

Kenneth J. Gray, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Edith Green, Democrat, of Oregon, 

Seymour Halpern, Republican, of New 
York. 

Lee H. Hamilton, Democrat, of Indiana. , 

James M. Hanley, Democrat, of New York. 

Orval Hansen, Republican, of Idaho, 

James Harvey, Republican, of Michigan. 

William D. Hathaway, Democrat, of Maine. 

Augustus F. Hawkins, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Ken Hechler, Democrat, of West Virginia. 

Henry Helstoski, Democrat, of New Jersey, 

Floyd V. Hicks, Democrat, of W. 

Louise Day Hicks, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Lawrence J. Hogan, Republican, of Mary- 
land, 

Frank Horton, Republican, of New York. 

James J. Howard, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Andrew Jacobs, Jr., Democrat, of Indiana, 

Harold T. Johnson, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Robert L. Leggett, Democrat, of California. 

Sherman P. Lloyd, Republican, of Utah. 

Manuel Lujan, Jr., Republican, of New 
Mexico. 

Paul N. McCloskey, Jr., Republican, of 
California. 

Mike McCormack, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton. 

Jack H. McDonald, Republican of Michi- 


gan. 

Stewart B. McKinney, Republican, of Con- 
necticut. 

Spark M. Matsunaga, Democrat, of Hawaii, 

John Melcher, Democrat, of Montana. 

Abner J. Mikva, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Joseph G. Minish, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Parren J. Mitchell, Democrat, of Maryland. 

John M. Murphy, Democrat, of New York. 

Robert N. C. Nix, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dante B. Fascell, Democrat, of Florida. 

Alvin E. O’Konski, Republician, of Wis- 
consin, 

Thomas P. O'Neill, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Edward J. Patten, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Thomas M. Pelly, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. 

Claude Pepper, Democrat, of Florida. 

Otis G. Pike, Democrat, of New York. 

Bertram L. Podell, Democrat, of New York. 

Richardson Preyer, Democrat, of North 
Carolina. 

Melvin Price, Democrat, of Illinois. 

David Pryor, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

Thomas M. Rees, Democrat, of California. 

Robert A. Roe, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Fred B. Rooney, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat, of New 
York. 

William F. Ryan, Democrat, of New York. 

Fernand J. St Germain, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island. 

Charles W. Sandman, Jr., Republican, of 
New Jersey. 

Paul S. Sarbanes, Democrat, of Maryland. 
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James H. Scheuer, Democrat, of New York. 

Louis Stokes, Democrat, of Ohio. 

Charles Thones, Republican, of Nebraska. 

Robert O. Tiernan, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island. 

Charles H. Wilson, Democrat, of California. 

Jim Wright, Democrat, of Texas. 

Wendell Wyatt, Republican, of Oregon. 

Sidney R. Yates, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Gus Yatron, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence G. Williams, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania. 

John H. Dent, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

J. William Stanton, Republican, of Ohio. 

EB. F. Sisk, Democrat, of California. 

Bill Nichols, Democrat, of Alabama. 

Michael Harrington, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Clement J. Zablocki, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin. 

Wayne L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio. 

Dan Rostenkowski, Demccrat, of Illinois. 

W. R: Hull, Jr., Democrat, of Missouri. 

Donald W. Riegle, Republican, of Michigan. 

Louis Frey, Jr., Republican, of Florida. 

STATEMENT OF SUPPORT FOR GALLAGHER 

RESOLUTION 

We the undersigned members of the medi- 
cal and scientific communities express our 
strong support for the resolution sponsored 
by Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher (H. 
Res. 906) calling for a firm national com- 
mitment to cure and control cancer within 
this decade. 

We further express our conviction that 
with the level of funding and the magni- 
tude of commitment authorized under the 
Gallagher resolution, cancer can be cured 
and controlled. 

We believe, along with those who have 
joined in support of H. Res. 906, that there is 
no excuse for permitting cancer to continue 
its killing pace with the great resources 
available for the fight. It is high time to 
use these resources and conquer this tragic 
disease. 

We who have been working for years 
against this common enemy of mankind urge 
our colleagues and our fellow citizens to en- 
dorse H. Res. 906 and help us win this battle. 


SIGNATORIES 


Mr. Sawson N. Abdelhady, Research Asso- 
cite, Department of Biochemistry, Oklahoma 
State University. 

D. J. Aberhart, Staff Scientist, The Worces- 
ter Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Inc, 

Dr. George Acs, Department of Enzymol- 
ogy, Institute for Muscle Disease. 

Mrs. Claire Adamo, Waldemar Medical Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. 

William S. Adams, M.D. Professor and Vice 
Chairman, Department of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Mr. Mariano Adzuan, University of Hawaii, 
Department of Pathology, School of Medi- 
cine. 

Normal Allen, M.D., Division of Neurology, 
The Ohio State University Hospitals. 

Dr, Elizabeth Ambellan, Department. of 
Chemistry, University of Connecticut. 

Julian L. Ambrus, M.D., Ph. D., Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. 

Dr. Joseph C. Arcos, Department of Medi- 
cine, Tulane University. 

Dr. Mary F. Argus, Ph. D., Department of 
Medicine, Tulane University. 

Professor Bertie F. Argyris, Department of 
Urology, State University of New York, Up- 
state Medical Center. 

Professor Thomas S. Argyris, Department 
of Zoology, Syracuse University. 

Eugene A. Arnold, Jr., M.D., Department of 
Pathology, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Lewis Aronow, Ph. D., Department of 
Pharmacology, Stanford University. 

Mr. Leonard H. Augenlicht, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Department of Zoology. 
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Mr. David W. Baba, University of Hawaii, 
Department of Pathology, School of Medicine. 

Stanley Balkin, M.D., Hawaii Permanente 
Medical Group. 

Professor Bernard R. Baker, Department of 
Chemistry, University of California. 

Tibor Barka, M.D., Anatomy and Pathology, 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine. 

Dr. Allen O. Battle, PhD., The University 
of Tennessee Medical Units, Department of 
Physiology and Biophysics. 

Dr. William R. Bauer, Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Colorado, 

Dr. Robert E. Beaudsketm, Manhattan 
College. 

Professor Joel S. Bedford, Department of 
Radiology, Vanderbilt University. 

Mrs. James Bell, American Cancer Society. 

Judith 5. Bellin, Department of Chemistry, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Dr, Michael A. Bender, PhD., Department 
of Radiology, Vanderbilt University. 

Fred Benjamin, M.D., Department of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynetics, Long Island Jewish 
Hospital. 

James L, Bennington, M.D., Children’s Hos- 
pital of San Francisco. 

Professor Wesley G. Bentrude, Department 
of Chemistry, University of Utah. 

Dr. Victor V. Bergs, Department of Micro- 
biology, University of Miami. 

Mr. Terry L. Bergthold, University of Ha- 
wali, Department of Pathology, School of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Frederick Bernhaim, Department of 
Physiology and Pharmacology, Duke Univer- 
sity. 

Aleck Bernstein, M.D., Marquette School of 
Medicine, Inc., Cramer Memorial Building. 

Professor Richard Bershon, Department of 
Chemistry, Columbia University. 

Dr. Daniel Billin, PhD., Department of Mi- 
crobiology, Radiation, University of Florida, 

Stephen B. Binkley, Department of Bio- 
logical Chemistry, University of Illinois 
Medical Center. 

Leon Blackwell, University of Tennessee 
Medical Units. 
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REPLACE U.S. SENATE WITH A 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
at this time to direct the attention of 
my colleagues to a proposal which 
reached my office only last week. This 
unique piece of legislation was the sug- 
gestion of my good friend and colleague, 
Congressman CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 
The bill calls for a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the U.S. Senate and re- 
placing it with a House of Lords. I com- 
mend this measure to the attention of 
my colleagues and ask that its text be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 


H.J. Res. — 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States with 
respect to the abolishment of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and its replacement by a House of 
Lords 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The Senate of the United States 
is hereby abolished and in its place there is 
established the House of Lords. 

“Sec. 2. The House of Lords shall initially 
consist of one hundred members to be se- 
lected by a committee made up of United 
States television and radio network news- 
casters and newspaper columnists syndicated 
in no less than 100 newspapers in the United 
States. All ties for such designation shall be 
resolved by the senior editors of the United 
States News & World Report, Time and 
Newsweek with each newsmagazine casting 
one vote. Preference for selection to member- 
ship in the House of Lords shall be given to 
millionaires, former stars of the motion pic- 
ture and professional sports industry, per- 
sons with mellifluous voices, poets, women 
from Maine and men from Massachusetts. 
All members of the House of Lords must be 
citizens of the United States of America, 
whether foreign or native born, and have at- 
tained the age of 35 years or some other proof 
of adolescent maturity, To qualify, each 
member must swear or affirm publicly that 
he is a sincere candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States and that he and at least 
three other friends or relatives consider him 
to be so qualified. 

Sec. 3. Following initial selection, which 
shall be made without reference to state of 
residence or nativity because members of 
the House of Lords should think more broadly 
than the interests of the people of their 
home state, members of the House of Lords 
may select a state of the United States from 
which to run and one-third of the House of 
Lords shall seek office each even-numbered 
year and he designated for a term of six years. 
No limit shall be set upon the amount of 
money which can be spent by a candidate 
seeking office as a member of the House of 
Lords because such campaigns are good for 
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the economy. Members of the House of Lords 
may “finney” or establish their personal right 
to the state in which they are to seek office 
on the basis of their net wealth as certified 
by the Internal Revenue Service. Members 
shall not be designated by states, however, 
but by the issue which they have adopted as 
a personal platform for seeking the Presi- 
dency, such as, pollution, starvation, youth, 
electoral reform, alcoholic reform, postal re- 
form or personal reform. For purposes of re- 
call, states may “finney” members of the 
House of Lords on the basis of their seniority 
in that body (counting previous service in 
the late United States Senate) and hold a 
public vote on whether or not a member of 
the House of Lords should be retired to pri- 
vate life. No state may so designate more 
than two members during any six year period 
and no member may be thus threatened with 
retirement more often than once per quarter. 
Members may serve in the House of Lords 
until the age of 91 or death, whichever oc- 
curs first, and can be legally certified and 
no other limitations shall be placed on their 
competence to serve. 

“Sec. 4. The House of Lords shall not 
initiate any legislation having any force or 
effect, shall not advise or consent to ap- 
pointments by the President or foreign affairs 
of the nation. All such matters of legislation, 
advice and consent are hereinafter reserved 
to the House of Representatives. It may, 
however, authorize resolutions viewing with 
alarm or pointing with pride. And of course 
it shall have no right to appropriate public 
funds or levy taxes. Legislation passed by 
the House of Representatives shall be re- 
ferred to the House of Lords for debate pur- 
poses only and shall repose in the House of 
Lords following passage and prior to Presi- 
dential approval or disapproval for no more 
than three months. Nothing in this section 
will limit the right of the House of Lords 
to debate or filibuster against such legisla- 
tion except that no debate or filibuster by 
the House of Lords shall delay such measures 
from becoming law. 

“Sec. 5. A full record of the proceedings 
of the House of Lords shall be recorded for 
the benefit of members of the House of 
Lords and shall be retained in public records 
should anyone else be interested. But no dis- 
tribution shall be made of copies of such 
debate since much more than adequate cov- 
erage is already afforded such debate by the 
public information media. 

“Sec. 6. The House of Lords may organize 
itself and elect such officers as it wishes 
every two years within three months after 
each biennial election of one-third of its 
membership. Should the House of Lords fail 
to organize itself within two years following 
a biennial election, it shall be considered 
adjourned and that numerical designation 
for its session shall be skipped. Nothing in 
this section shal] be construed as impeding 
the House of Representatives from conven- 
ing, organizing or adjourning without refer- 
ence to the action of the House of Lords. 

“Sec. 7. The one-hundredth member of 
the House of Lords left over when the mem- 
bership divides itself into thirds shall be 
designated as liaison with the President of 
the United States for whatever it is worth.” 


A JOINT RESOLUTION ALLOWING 
18-YEAR-OLD CITIZENS TO VOTE 
IN LOCAL AND STATE ELEC- 
TIONS 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, today with 
a number of my colleagues, I am intro- 
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ducing a joint resolution that will en- 
franchise our 18-year-old citizens for 
local and State elections. 

I am aware that reasonable men have 
honest differences over the advisability 
of allowing our younger citizens to vote. 
The Congress in the last session passed a 
bill which was upheld by the Supreme 
Court that enfranchised our young citi- 
zens for Federal and State elections. 

The Supreme Court taking a narrow 
view of the Constitution limitations 
struck down the provision of that part 
of the act that enfranchised the young 
voters for State and local elections. I do 
not question the authority of the High 
Court to strike down this section of the 
Voting Rights Act, but I do feel that the 
Congress has the obligation to place this 
crucial subject before the American peo- 
ple again. This time, the means will be 
a constitutional amendment. 

The State and local governmental 
units are the most readily accessible to 
our citizens. It seems to be contradic- 
tory to allow these young citizens to vote 
for national elections and deny them the 
ballot for State and local elections. A 
responsible Government must have the 
participation of all the citizens. 

By 1972, it is estimated that 11.5 mil- 
lion citizens will be between 18 and 21. 
This is 8 percent of the voting popula- 
tion. The infiux of young voters has been 
treated by some people as a plague that 
must be stopped. I disagree. 

The concept of participatory democ- 
racy—which has served us so well for al- 
most 200 years—will be strengthened by 
the addition of young voters. My contact 
with young people has convinced me 
that on balance their idealism and con- 
cern will be beneficial to the myriad of 
problems that now confront our local 
governmental institutions. 


THE EMPLOYEE BENEFIT 
SECURITY ACT 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the General Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I am today introducing the Em- 
ployee Benefit Security Act. This legis- 
lation was originally proposed during 
the Johnson administration and was 
first introduced in the 90th Con- 
gress. It was the result of years of study 
and was designed to meet needs which 
are even more acute today than they 
were at that time. The legislation will, 
for the first time, establish uniform Fed- 
eral standards of fiduciary conduct and 
establish procedures for their civil and 
criminal enforcement. In addition, it 
establishes stricter requirements for re- 
porting a plan’s financial dealings. 

Even more importantly, however, this 
legislation establishes minimum stand- 
ards of vesting and funding and a sys- 
tem of vested benefit insurance. I con- 
sider vesting and funding requirements 
the most crucially needed part of this 
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22, 1971 
legislation. By this, I do not mean to im- 
ply that the establishment of fiduciary 
standards and fuller disclosure require- 
ments are unimportant. Far from it. The 
40 million participants in private plans 
have a right to be fully protected from 
irresponsible trustees and administra- 
tors, but losses caused by fiduciary 
abuses seldom affect the retirement se- 
curity of the individual participant while 
unduly long vesting requirements and 
the lack of adequate funding frequent- 
ly wreak havoc with the individual’s 
dream of retirement security. When 
vesting provisions are harsh and funding 
inadequate, the private pension promise 
in which millions of American workers 
have placed their trust turns out to be a 
cruel hoax. 

The very nature of our modern econ- 
omy makes an employee's ability to fulfill 
plan eligibility requirements contingent 
on forces usually beyond his control, a 
fact made even more evident by our cur- 
rent economic recession. In all too many 
cases, the pension promise is nothing 
more than this: If you remain in good 
health and stay with the same company 
until you are 65, and if the company is 
still in business, and if your department 
has not been abolished, and if your job 
has not been made technologically ob- 
solete, and if you have not been laid off 
for too long a time, and if there is suf- 
ficient money in the fund, you will get a 
pension. Secretary Shultz, when he 
testified before my Labor Subcommittee, 
estimated that one out of three partici- 
pants never receives a benefit. From what 
we have seen at the hearings, I would 
say that figure is much too conservative. 
In low-paying, high-turnover industries, 
experts have pointed out that only 1 in 
10 ever receives a pension. 

The funding standard which my bill 
provides will be extremely helpful in as- 
suring that the pension promise will be 
fulfilled, but no funding standard can 
be expected to provide complete pro- 
tection for all plans immediately. Thus, 
benefit insurance is essential to meet the 
problem of plan terminaiton before a 
plan has fully funded its vested liabili- 
ties. 

Pension plans are so widespread and 
are so depended upon to supplement the 
acknowledgedly inadequate Social Se- 
curity System that their protection must 
be accepted as an essential public policy. 
The catastrophe to the worker who sees 
the security which his pension rights 
represent to him swept away by the fail- 
ure of an employer is just as great as that 
of the depositor who loses his lifetime 
savings in a bank failure. Both deserve 
protection. 

At this point I am submitting a sum- 
mary of the major provisions of my bill: 
SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 

PROPOSED EMPLOYEE BENEFIT SECURITY ACT 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of the proposed Employee 
Benefit Security Act are: 

(1.) to establish minimum standards of 
fiduciary conduct for plan trustees and 
administrators, to provide for their enforce- 
ment through civil and criminal means, and 
to require expanded reporting of the details 
of a plan’s administrative and financial af- 
fairs; and 

(2.) to improve the equitable character 
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and soundness of private pension plans by 
requiring them to: (a.) make irrevocable (or 
vest) the accrued benefits of employees with 
significant periods of service with an em- 
ployer; (b.) meet minimum standards of 
funding; and (c.) protect the vested rights 
of participants against losses due to essen- 
tially involuntary plan terminations. 


TITLE I. FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITY AND DIS- 
CLOSURE 
Coverage 

Sec. 101—Title I of the Act would apply 
to any employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan which covers eight or more participants 
including State, County and municipal plans. 
It would not apply to plans established by 
the Federal Government or any of its agen- 
cies. 

Duty oj disclosure and reporting 

Sec. 102—The administrator of an employee 
benefit fund would be required to publish 
to each participant or beneficiary a descrip- 
tion of the plan. The report would include 
the information required by sections 103 and 
104 of title I in such form and detail as 
the Secretary shall prescribe by regulation. 
Whenever a plan terminates, special reports 
would also be required. The Secretary may 
provide by regulation for exemption from 
all or part of the reporting and disclosure re- 
quirements of any class or type of plan, if 
he finds that the application of such require- 
ments to them is not required in order to 
effectuate the purposes of Title I. 

Description of the plan 

Sec. 103—Plan descriptions would be re- 
quired to be published within ninety days 
after the establishment of a plan or within 
ninety days after a plan becomes subject to 
this title, whichever is later. Descriptions 
would be required to be republished every 
five years after initial publication. The de- 
scription would have to be comprehensive 
and written in a manner calculated to be 
understood by the average plan participant. 
Among other things it would have to include: 
the name and address of the administrator; 
the schedule of benefits; a description of the 
plan’s vesting provisions; the source of the 
plan's financing; and the procedures to be 
followed in presenting claims for benefits as 
well as those for appealing claims which are 
denied. 

Annual reports 

Sec. 104—An annual financial report would 
be required by this section. Information re- 
quired in the report would include: 

The amount contributed by each employer; 

The amount of benefits paid; 

The number of employees covered; 

A detailed statement of the salaries, fees 
and commissions charged to the plan, to 
whom paid and for what purpose; 

The name and address of each fiduciary, 
his official position with respect to the plan, 
and his relationship to any party in interest; 

A schedule of all loans made from the 
fund; 

A schedule showing the aggregate amount 
of purchases, sales, redemptions and ex- 
changes of all investments, by categories, 
made during the year. 

Supplementing this information would be 
schedules designed to highlight party in in- 
terest transactions and schedules highlight- 
ing investments of over $100,000 or 3% of the 
fund. 

If some or all of the plan’s assets are held 
in a common or collective trust maintained 
by a bank or similar institution or in a sepa- 
rate account maintained by an insurance 
carrier, the report also would have to include 
a statement of assets and liabilities. 

If some or all of the benefits under the 
plan are provided by an insurance carrier or 
other organization such report would also 
have to include: the premium rate or sub- 
scription charge and the total premium or 
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subscription charges paid to each carrier and 
the approximate number of persons covered 
by each class of benefits; the total premiums 
received, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carriers; or, if sepa- 
rate experience ratings are not kept, a state- 
ment as to the basis of a carrier's premium 
rate or a copy of the financial report of the 
carrier. 

In addition to the required financial in- 
formation, each plan would have to provide a 
copy of its most recent actuarial report. It 
would also submit a statement showing the 
number of participants who terminated with 
vested benefits. 

PUBLICATION 

Sec. 105—The Secretary would be required 
to prescribe forms for the plan descriptions, 
annual reports, and actuarial reports re- 
quired by the previous section. 

A copy of the plan description and each 
annual report would have to be filed with 
the Secretary of Labor who would make them 
available for inspection in the public docu- 
ment room of the Department of Labor. The 
administrator would be required to make 
copies of the annual report and plan descrip- 
tion as well as the bargaining agreement, and 
trust instrument creating the plan available 
for examination by any plan participant or 
beneficiary in the administrator's principal 
office, in the local office of the employee or- 
ganization representing the plan's partici- 
pants, and in such other places as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe. 

While a full copy of the annual report 
would not have to be provided to each partic- 
ipant, the administrator would be required to 
furnish participants with a fair summary of 
the latest annual reports. If a written re- 
quest is made for a full copy of the annual 
report or any other document relating to the 
trust, the administrator would be permitted 
to make a reasonable charge to cover the cost 
of complying with the request. 

The administrator of each pension plan 
would be required to furnish to any plan 
participant or beneficiary, at least once each 
year, a statement indicating: (1) whether 
such person has a vested right to pension 
benefits; (2) the vested benefits, if any, 
which have accrued or the earliest date on 
which benefits will become vested. 

Whenever a participant terminates em- 
ployment with vested benefits, the plan ad- 
ministrator would be required to furnish 
him with a statement of rights and privi- 
leges under the plan. 

Enforcement 

Sec. 106.—Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates the disclosure provisions of this act 
would be subject to a fine of up to $1,000 
and/or up to one year imprisonment. Viola- 
tion of the provisions dealing with the re- 
tention of records subjects a person to a fine 
of up to $5,000 and/or imprisonment of up 
to two years. Violations of the provisions of 
Sec. 111(b)(2) (dealing with prohibited 
transactions) would subject a person to a fine 
of up to $10,000 or up to five years imprison- 
ment, or both. 

This section would give the Secretary of 
Labor authority to investigate any plan. He 
would be given authority to demand suffi- 
cient information as he may deem necessary 
to enable him to conduct his investigations. 

Plan participants, beneficiaries, or the 
Secretary of Labor on behalf of the partic- 
ipants, beneficiaries would be allowed to 
bring civil actions to redress breaches of a 
fiduciary’s responsibilty or to remove a 
fiduciary who has failed to carry out this 
duties. The Secretary would also be em- 
powered to bring an action to enjoin any 
act or practice which appears to him to 
violate the title. Civil actions brought by a 
participant or beneficiary may be brought in 
either a State or Federal Court. However, the 
Secretary would have the right to intervene 
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in a case and remove it to a Federal District 
Court. In any action by a participant or bene- 
ficiary, the court could, at its discretion, 
allow reasonable attorneys fees and costs. No 
action would be allowed to be brought, how- 
ever, except upon leave of the court after a 
showing of cause. 
Bonding 

Sec. 110. Every person subject to the fidu- 
ciary provisions of the act would have to be 
bonded. 

Fiduciary responsibility 

Sec. 111. This section would deem every 
employee benefit fund to be a trust held for 
the exclusive purpose of providing benefits to 
participants and their beneficiaries as well 
as defraying reasonable administrative ex- 
penses. Each plan would have to be in writ- 
ing. No plan amendments could be made un- 
til thirty days after proposed amendments 
are published to all participants or benefi- 
ciaries. Funds would never be permitted to 
return to the employer. 

Fiduciaries are defined in the Act as any- 
one who exercises any power of control, man- 
agement or disposition with regard to a 
fund's assets or who has authority to do so 
or who has authority or responsibility in the 
plan's administration. Fiduciaries would be 
required to discharge their duties with re- 
spect to the fund: “solely in the interests 
of the participants and with the care, skill, 
prudence and diligence under the circum- 
stances then prevailing that a prudent man 
acting in a like capacity and familiar with 
such matters would use in the conduct of an 
enterprise of a like character and with like 
aims.” 

A fiduciary would be specifically prohibited 
from making the following transactions: 

Leasing or selling property of the fund to 
any persons known to be a party in interest 
(defined to be the employer, employee orga- 
nization, trustees, fiduciaries, relatives of 
the above or joint ventures); 

Leasing or buying on behalf of the fund 
any property known to be owned by a 
party in interest; 

Dealing with a fund for his own account; 

Representing any other party dealing with 
the fund or act on behalf of a party adverse 
to the fund or the interests of its partici- 
pants; 

Receiving any consideration from a party 
dealing with the fund in connection with a 
transaction involving the fund; 

Loaning money to any person known to be 
& party in interest; 

Benefiting personally, directly, or indi- 
rectly, from any transaction involving prop- 
erty of the fund. 

Fiduciaries would be free to purchase se- 
curities of an employer provided that no 
purchase is for more than adequate con- 
sideration. However, after the effective date 
of this act, no fiduciary would be permitted 
to invest more than 10 percent of the fund’s 
assets in the securities of an employer. In- 
vestments in the securities of an employer 
would be subject to all fiduciary standards 
imposed by this section. 


TITLE II. VESTING 


Sec. 201. This title will apply to any pen- 
sion plan to which an employer makes con- 
tributions as well as to profit sharing plans 
which provide benefits after retirement. This 
title will not apply to plans administered 
by any Federal government agency nor will 
it apply to pension plans to which only em- 
ployees contribute. 

Eligibility requirements 

Sec. 202. No plan, after the effective date 
of this title, will be allowed to require as a 
condition for eligibility to participate in it 
& period of service longer than 3 years or an 
age higher than age 25 whichever is later. 
Existing plans will be permitted to retain 
their eligibility requirements for 10 years or 
until they are amended to provide increased 
benefits, whichever is sooner. 
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Nonforfeitable benefits 


Sec. 203. Every pension plan subject to 
title II will be required to vest rights to 
regular retirement benefits when the plan has 
been in effect for 5 years or more. 

Sec. 203 (a). Plans in existence before the 
date of enactment of this title must vest 
accrued benefits by one of the following al- 
ternatives: (1) vest in full, after a period 
of service not exceeding 10 years, the ac- 
crued portion of the regular retirement bene- 
fits (including benefits provided under 
amendment) which is attributable to periods 
after the effective date of this title; or (2) 
vest, after a period of service not exceeding 
10 years, 10 percent of the entire accrued 
portion of the regular retirement benefits 
(including benefits provided under amend- 
ment) which percentage shall be increased 
thereafter no less than 10 percent per year 
until 100 percent of the accrued portion 
of the regular retirement benefits is vested; 
or (3) vest, after a period of service not ex- 
ceeding 20 years, the entire accrued portion 
of the regular retirement benefits (including 
benefits provided under amendment), the 
period of service required for vesting then 
being reduced at least 1 year for each year 
the plan has been in effect after the effective 
date of this title until the required period 
of service does not exceed 10 years; (4) vest 
in accordance with such other provisions as 
the Secretary of Labor might hold consistent 
with the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 203 (b). Plans created on or after 
the date of enactment of this title must 
vest benefits by one of the following alter- 
natives: (1) vest in the sixth year of the 
plan’s operation, after a period of service 
not exceeding 15 years, the entire accrued 
portion of the regular retirement benefits, 
the period of service required for vesting 
thereafter being reduced at least 1 year 
for each subsequent year of the plan's oper- 
ation until the required period of service 
does not exceed 10 years; or (2) vest in the 
sixth year of the plan’s operation after a 
period of service not exceeding 10 years, 50 
percent of the entire accrued portion of the 
regular retirement benefits, the percentage 
vested thereafter increasing in each of the 
succeeding years of the plan’s operation by 
at least 10 percent until the entire accrued 
portion of the regular retirement benefits 
is vested. 

Period of service 

Sec. 208 (d). In computing the period of 
service under a plan, an employee's entire 
service with the employer contributing to 
or maintaining the plan shall be considered. 
However, service prior to age 25, service dur- 
ing which the employee declined to contrib- 
ute to a plan requiring employee contribu- 
tions, service with a predecessor of the em- 
ployer contributing to or maintaining the 
plan (except where the plan has peen con- 
tinued in effect by the successor employer), 
and service broken by periods of suspension 
of employment (provided the rules govern- 
ing such breaks in service are not unreason- 
able or arbitrary) may be disregarded. 

Distribution of vested benefits 

Sec. 204. Vested benefits must be distrib- 
uted at regular retirement age. In no case 
shall that age be later than age 65. 

Sec. 205. The effective date of this title 
would be two years after enactment. 

TITLE III. FUNDING 
Funding 

Sec. 302. Every pension plan subject to 
title II must provide for contributions to 
the plan in amounts necessary to meet the 
normal costs of the plan plus interest on 
any unfunded past service costs. Vested li- 
abilities are to be funded according to a 
prescribed schedule which will fund those 
costs in 25 years. Special transitional pro- 
visions are included for plans already in 
existence. 
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Plan amendments 
Provisions are made to adjust a plan’s 
funding schedule in the event of an amend- 
ment, however, if the amendment results n 
a 25 percent or greater increase in vested 
liabilities, the amendment may be regarded 
as a new plan and subject to the same fund- 

ing requirements as new plans. 


Reports of funding status 
Sec. 303. A report must be filed each year 
with the Secretary of Labor indicating a 
fund’s assets and vested liabilities. 


Enforcement cf funding standards 


Sec. 304. When the contribution to a pen- 
sion plan falls below the amount necessary 
to meet the plans’ funding schedule, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may prevent the plan from 
increasing by amendment its vested liabili- 
ties until the funding schedule is met. When 
a pension plan fails to meet its schedule for 
five years, the Secretary may require by or- 
der, after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that the fund suspend further accumu- 
lation of vested liabilities until the funding 
deficiency has been removed. At any time 
when a pension plan is in suspended status, 
the Secretary may require, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that the plan ter- 
minate and wind up its affairs in accordance 
with the provisions of title ITI and procedures 
established by the Pension Benefit Insurance 
Corp. if he determines such action necessary 
to protect the interest of participants. 

Sec. 305. The effective date of this title 
would be two years after enactment. 

TITLE VI. BENEFIT INSURANCE 
Insurance coverage 

Sec. 401. Every pension plan required to 
meet a funding schedule in accordance with 
title III would be required to obtain insur- 
ance covering unfunded vested benefits which 
might arise from an essentially involuntary 
termination of the plan. The amount to be 
insured would be the plan's vested liabilities 
less the greater of: (1) 90 percent of the 
assets needed to meet the funding schedule 
required under the act, or (2) 90 percent of 
the plan's actual assets. 

The Pension Benefit Insurance Corp. (es- 
tablished in title IV) will be the insurer. 

The Pension Benefit Insurance Corp. would 
not insure: (1) any unfunded vested liabili- 
ties created by a plan amendment which took 
effect within 3 years immediately preceding 
termination of a plan, or (2) any unfunded 
vested liabilities resulting from the participa- 
tion in the plan by a participant owning 
10 percent or more of the voting stock of the 
employer contributing to the pian or by any 
participant owning a 10 percent or more in- 
terest in a partnership contributing to the 
plan. 

Premiums 


Sec. 402. Each plan would pay a premium 
for insurance at rates prescribed by the Pen- 
sion Benefit Insurance Corp., based upon the 
amount of unfunded vested liabilities which 
is to be insured and upon such other factors 
as the Corporation determines to be appro- 
priate. The premium for the initial 3-year 
period will not exceed 0.6 percent of the 
amount (0.2 percent per year). 


Claims procedure 
Sec. 403. A claim must be filed with the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corp. in the event 
a plan is terminated for reasons of financial 
difficulty or bankruptcy, plant closing, by 
order of the Secretary, or such other reasons 
as the Corporation may specify as reflecting 
as essentially involuntary plan termination. 
The Corporation is given authority to inves- 
tigate and pay claims. 
Uninsured plans 


Sec. 405. It would be unlawful to operate 
@ pension plan without insurance. 
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TITLE V. PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 501-511. This title establishes the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corp. and pro- 
vides initial capital from the Treasury on a 
loan basis. 


TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
Variations 


Sec. 601, The Secretary of Labor may on 
his own initiative, after having received the 
petition of an administrator, prescribe an 
alternative method for satisfying the require- 
ments of title II or Il. Variations may be 
granted as is necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of the act and pro- 
vide adequate protection to the participants 
and beneficiaries in the plan whenever the 
Secretary finds that the application of title 
II or III would: (1) increase the costs of the 
parties to the plan to such an extent that 
there would result a substantial risk to the 
voluntary continuation of the plan or a sub- 
stantial curtailment of employers’ pension 
benefits levels, or (2) impose unreasonable 
administrative burdens with respect to the 
operation of the plan. Such variations are 
intended to be temporary only. 

Denials of variations could be appealed to 
@ Variations Appeals Board which would 
consist of the Secretary of Labor or his dele- 
gate, the Secretary of Commerce, or his dele- 
gate, and a person selected jointly by the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce. 

Investigations 

Sec. 602. The Secretary of Labor will be 
given authority to investigate violations of 
the provisions of titles II, III and VI, or other 
rules or regulations issued thereunder. 

Civil enforcement 


Sec. 603. The Secretary may seek to enjoin 
violations of the provisions of titles II, DIT 
and VI, or any rule or regulation issued 
thereunder. 

Sec. 605. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to undertake research studies relat- 
ing to pension plans, including methods of 
encouraging future development of pension 
plans. 

Penalties 

Sec. 607. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of titles II through VI or 
any rule, regulation, variation, or order is- 
sued thereunder, or forges, counterfeits, 
destroys, or falsifies records or statements 
necessary to the operation of this act will be 
subject to criminal penalties. 

Rules and regulations 

Sec. 608. The Secretary of Labor is given 
authority to prescribe the rules which he 
may find necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of titles II, III, and IV. 
These rules and regulations may define ác- 
counting, technical, and trade terms used in 
such provisions; may prescribe the form and 
detail of all reports required to be made 
under such provisions; and may provide for 
the keeping of books and records as well as 
for the inspection of such books and records. 


A CURIOUSER CALENDAR 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, even 
during my brief tenure in this body, I 
have become accustomed to being 
drowned in a furiously surging flood of 
paper as the sessions draw to a close. 

I found it strange, however, that the 
torrent began on the opening day of the 
92d Session. 
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The Government Printing Office pro- 
duced at what I am sure is a mind-bog- 
gling cost a 40-page calendar which, with 
the exception of the standard headings, 
was blank—absolutely devoid of men- 
tally nutritious material. 

I realize the rules call for a calendar 
to be printed each legislative day. I re- 
alize that this is not the only point on 
which the rules and commonsense are 
divergent. 

I apologize for the space this comment 
takes in the Rrecorp, but I wish to point 
out that I have resisted the urge to have 
yesterday’s calendar inserted as an ex- 
hibit at this point in the RECORD. 


AMERICAN STEEL ASKS FAIR AND 
FREE TRADE 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week when I was in Texas, I dis- 
cussed steel developments with George 
Wilson. George is president of Lone Star 
Steel Co., with the home office in Dallas 
and the plant in east Texas. It is a small 
company but has the same operational 
problems as the industry. 

I was concerned with full production 
and full employment. I asked George how 
we could encourage industry from up 
here in Washington. He told me of their 
handicaps in competing domestically 
and in the foreign market. It is such a 
confusing situation that I asked George 
to write me a letter and summarize the 
facts. I do not understand it, and am 
asking the State Department to explain 
it to me. Here is the letter from George 
Wilson of Lone Star Steel concerning 
plain steel pipe: 

Here is the example that I mentioned in 
support of my conviction that prevailing in- 
ternational trade policies of our own govern- 
ment place our domestic industry at a hope- 
less disadvantage with our foreign counter- 
parts. 

A French manufacturer who developed a 
sale for 100’ of 2’’ plain steel pipe to a 
customer in Texas would have to pay a total 
import charge of less than $2.00 (tariff and 
all other governmental charges); conversely, 
if we developed an identical sale to a customer 
in France, the foreign governmental charges 
(tariff, licenses and assorted transaction fees 
applicable only to importation of the same 
100’ of pipe into France) would be in excess 
of $20.00! In addition, the French manu- 
facturer would be permitted by his govern- 
ment to exclude from his taxable income all 
profit attributable to the sale of the pipe to 
the buyer in Texas! If this is “Fair Trade” 
I simply do not understand the English 
language. 

I do understand and am deeply envious 
of the extent to which the governments of 
other industrialized nations assist their na- 
tionals to compete in foreign trade. I equally 
deplore the policy of our government 
that diligently protects foreign industry and 
simultaneously subjects its own tax-paying 
industry to harassment and patent disad- 
vantage as a competitor. If our government 
had even a little sense of self-preservation 
it would at least apply the same treatment to 
our foreign competitors doing business here 
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as we receive in the corresponding foreign 
countries. That would be the start of true 
“Free Trade.” 


MILTON FRIEDMAN ON IMITATING 
FAILURE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
economist Milton Friedman has finally 
laid to rest the myth of wage and price 
controls in a very effective and concise 
manner. 

With the hope that the article will re- 
ceive the serious consideration of all of 
my colleagues, I am pleased to insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point: 

MILTON FRIEDMAN ON IMITATING FAILURE 


The Johnson Administration tried wage- 
price guidelines, The guidelines failed and 
were abandoned. The British tried a wage- 
price board. It failed and has just been 
abolished. The Canadians tried voluntary 
wage-price controls. Their Prices and Incomes 
Commission recently announced the pro- 
gram was unworkable and would be 
abandoned Jan. 1. 

Yet, in the U.S., the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, an influential organiza- 
tion of businessmen, issues a report recom- 
mending (though with some vigorous 
dissents) a wage-price board on British lines 
and voluntary wage-price controls on Ca- 
nadian lines. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, supports the 
recommendation for a wage-price board. The 
Council of Economic Advisers’ second “infla- 
tion alert” uses stronger adjectives than the 
first to describe price deveiopments. Mr. 
Nixon, in a speech to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, tried mild jawboning, 
calling on labor and business to exercise re- 
straint in the national interest. 

Surely, this must mean that the experience 
of the Johnson Administration, of Britain 
and of Canada is the exception, that there 
are other examples of the successful use of 
incomes policy to slow inflation. Not at all. 
I do not know a single successful example 
and the current proponents of an incomes 
policy do not claim that they do. The re- 
frain is rather, “despite the limited success 
of these measures elsewhere, they offer 
promise.” 

SOFT PROMISE 


If the promise is not based on direct ex- 
perience, it is based on economic analysis? 
Hardly. Economic analysis largely reinforces 
experience. It suggests that voluntary wage 
and price controls are likely to be honored 
in the breach—because those who observe 
them will suffer at the expense of those who 
do not—and that compulsory wage and price 
controls simply repress rather than elimi- 
nate inflationary pressure. The only analyt- 
ical case for wage-price control is to shorten 
the delayed impact of an inflationary epi- 
sode after excess demand has been elimi- 
nated, not temporarily, but for good (see 
my Newsweek column, June 15, 1970). That 
case is indeed cited by proponents of in- 
comes policy, but it is a weak reed, since 
most of them regard the incomes policy as 
a substitute for demand restraint, not a sup- 
plement. The policy is based on neither ex- 
perience nor analysis but simply on the “For 
God's sake, let’s do something” syndrome. 

The talk about incomes policy refiects a 
general tendency: the belief that there is a 
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Ssugar-coated pill for every economic and 
social ill, and that only malice and ill will 
prevent its use. Time and again, I have had 
anguished letters from sincere readers to the 
effect, “Since you acknowledge that there is 
a real problem, it is irresponsible of you to 
criticize a proposed solution unless you offer 
an alternative. What is your solution?” 
Suppose an expert on cancer criticized a 
proposed cure. Would any of my corre- 
spondents regard him as irresponsible be- 
cause he did not offer an alternative cure? 
Why is economics different? In economics, 
as in medicine, we have imperfect knowl- 
edge. Some ills we cannot cure at all, and 
some only with undesirable side effects. In 
economics, as in medicine, our knowledge 
will improve further but there will always 
remain unsolved problems of both kinds. 


HARD FACT 


We know very well how to cure inflation: 
by restricting the growth of money demand 
through monetary and fiscal policy. At pres- 
ent, we know no other way to do it. We know 
also that this cure has the unpleasant side 
effect of a recession and of temporarily high- 
er unemployment. We do not know how to 
avoid this side effect. There have been many 
inflations in history. I know of none that 
has ever been stopped in any other way or 
that has been stopped without temporary 
economic difficulties. 

In the present episode, monetary and fiscal 
restraint have been working as they always 
do. The rate of inflation is slowing down and 
will continue to do so if restraint is main- 
tained. As always, a side effect has been a 
recession. So far, it has been mild, milder 
indeed than past experience gave us any rea- 
son to expect. We have been attacking the 
severest U.S. inflation on record except in 
time of major war; yet we have experienced 
one of the mildest recessions in our history. 

But standards of performance have been 
driven so unrealistically high that an ex- 
tremely successful policy, as judged by past 
experience, is widely regarded as a major 
failure. What a triumph of rhetoric over 
reality. 


FAMILY FILMS ALIVE AND WELL 
THANKS TO M-G-M 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I enclose with these brief 
remarks an editorial published in the 
Friday, December 25, 1970, issue of the 
Brooklyn Record: 


FAMILY FILMS ALIVE AND WELL THANKS TO 
M-G-M 


The family film is alive and well thanks to 
those wonderful people at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Inc who have made exciting classics 
of the screen once again available for show- 
ing on week-end matinees at your favorite 
local theatre where they belong. 

There now can be a family togetherness at 
Children’s Matinees where all the neighbor- 
hood can mingle once again in a happy, 
happy atmosphere so long absent from com- 
munity life. People need people and there is 
no better place to gather than at the neigh- 
borhood theatre and for those fellowships to 
be further cemented over an ice cream soda 
or hot chocolate at the usually adjacent 
drug store. 

M-G-M has released- such inspiring and 
classic films of wonder as “The Wizard of 
Oz,” “Jumbo,” “Adventures of Huckleberry 
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Finn” and “Flipper” to name a few. Thus it 
brings hours of enjoyment to the childhood- 
school time years which should be the time 
to build character and spark the curiosity 
which will make our young ones productive 
citizens in their world—tomorrow’s society. 

Too much of society's efforts have been 
pressuring the youngsters and turning them 
onto drugs and harmful ways of life as 
means of escape. The film world brings them 
excitement and mind-opening direction to 
prepare them for the challenges of the 
"morrow. 

With the lowering of the voting age to 18, 
those childhood years are all the more few 
and more and more priceless. Thanks to 
M-G-M kids will be able to live a happy 
make believe world inspired by great classic 
films. Nothing is more precious than a child's 
happiness and laughter. They move the 
world. 


PROTECT THE JOBS OF 
SHOEWORKERS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the first 11 
months of 1970 saw the continuation of 
the dangerous erosion of America’s shoe 
industry. Figures recently reported by 
the American Footwear Manufacturers 
Association show a startling 27-percent 
increase in the amount of nonrubber 
footwear imports over the comparable 
11-month period in 1969. Since the be- 
ginning of the new year, at least two 
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more New England shoe factories have 
closed their doors due to the flooding of 
the domestic market by foreign shoe im- 
ports—leaving another several hundred 
workers jobless. 

During the 91st Congress the House 
passed the first revision of the Nation’s 
trade laws since 1962. The Trade Act of 
1970, by establishing reasonable quotas, 
would have provided an equitable portion 
of the American market for both domes- 
tic and foreign manufacturers, Unfortu- 
nately, congressional action in the other 
body was not completed prior to adjourn- 
ment. The US. Tariff Commission re- 
cently had the problem under considera- 
tion and in a split decision succeeded 
only in putting the problem in the Pres- 
ident’s lap. 

No matter how you slice it—quotas or 
tariffs—the U.S. shoe industry is way 
past the peril point. The jobs of hundreds 
of thousands of Americans, and the live- 
lihood of their families, depends on re- 
solving the question of reasonable pro- 
tection for this critically affected U.S, 
industry. I respectfully urge such action 
as a matter of domestic priority. 

American Footwear Manufacturers 
Association report and U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission release follow: 

IMPORTS—JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1970 

With 16,347,200 pairs of nonrubber foot- 
wear imported into this country in November, 
the first eleven months of the year showed a 
staggering total of 215,850,800 pairs—a 20% 
increase over the same period in 1969. The 
f.o.b. value of this footwear amounted to 
$500,171,800 for the eleven months, repre- 
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senting a 27% increase oyer the comparable 
period last year. 

AFMA’s early estimates and constant warn- 
ings concerning the bombardment of im- 
ports during 1970 have been sadly realized. 
Imports of nonrubber footwear for 1970: 

(1) will total 235,000,000 pairs. 

(2) will be worth $550,000,000 at the f.o.b. 
level. 

(3) will be worth $891,000,000 at the 
wholesale level. 

(4) will be worth $1,782,000,000 at the 
retail level. 

Following is a summary of imported non- 
rubber footwear by major types and by 
principal sources for eleven months 1970: 


Percent 
change 
11 months 
1970-69 
(pairs) 


Estimated 
retail 
dollar 
value 


Average 
dollar 
value 


Type of footwear per pair 


Men's, boys’ 
leather 
Men's, boys‘ vinyl... 
Women’s, misses’ 
leather... 
Women’s, misses’ 


$14.64 
4.24 


10.76 
3.08 
4, 86 
2.69 


+14.1 $4.52 
+68.0 1.31 


+25.7 3.32 
+9.4 -95 
+28.3 1.50 


Children’s, infants’ eg 
+-4.2 83 


Average 


Value 


Pairs f.0.b. 
(thousands) (thousands) 


Major sources 


73, 053 
54, 249 
36, 198 
18, 948 
4,140 


$238, 421 


Hong Kong........_.. 


Type of footwear 


11 months, 1970 


November 1970 Percent change, 


(pairs) / Pairs 


Leather and vinyl, total 
Leather, excluding slippers. 


Men’s, youths’, boys’ 

Women’s, misses’ 

Children’s, infants’. 

Moccasins 

Other leather (including work and athletic) 


Slippers. 
Vinyl supported uppers 


Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and misses’. 
Children’s and infants’__ 
Soft soles. 
Other nonrubber types, total 
ood 
Fabric uppers. i 
Other (not elsewhere specified) 


Nonrubber footwear, total 
Rubber-soled fabric uppers. 


Grand total, all types. 


15, 262.9 204, 579.5 


(in thousands) 


Percent change, 1970/1969 


Value Average value 


per pair Pairs Dollars value 


$483, 794.9 


8,743.3 108, 927. 1 


388, 030.3 


2,418.0 
5,414.1 
623. 4 , 7 
39.5 .2 .5 
248.3 2,676.6 


137, 875.4 


570.8 
11, 115.9 


~ 43.3 278.5 
6, 476.3 95, 373.9 


720.8 
95, 043. 8 


1, 264.0 14, 933.9 


6,417.9 
1,057.5 


16, 376.9 


9, 467.8 
5,573.0 
1, 336.1 


215, 850. 8 
45, 230.8 


500, 171.8 


40, 876.0 


261, 081.6 


541, 047.8 


Note: Details may not add up due to rounding. Figures do not include imports of waterproof 


rubber footwear, zories and slipper socks. Rubber soled fabric upper footwear includes non-Ameri- 


can selling price types. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT 
ON NONRUBBER FOOTWEAR 

VOTE OF COMMISSION DIVIDED IN INVESTIGATION 
UNDER THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 
The U.S. Tariff Commission today reported 

to the President the results of its investiga- 

tion of the effect of imports of nonrubber 

footwear on the domestic industry producing 

like or directly competitive products, which 


it had made under section 301(b)(1) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The investiga- 
tion had been requested by the President on 
July 15, 1970. 

In the investigation (TEA-I-18), the Com- 
mission was to determine whether nonrubber 
footwear is, as a result in major part of con- 
cessions granted thereon under trade agree- 
ments, being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities as to cause, or 


Source: American Footwear Manufacturers Association estimates from census raw data. 


threaten to cause, serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles. 

The vote of the Commission was divided. 
Commissioner Young did not participate in 
the investigation. 

Commissioners Clubb and Moore found that 
nonrubber footwear for men, youths, and 
boys and for women and misses (except for 
work and athletic footwear, and slippers), is, 
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as a result in major part of concessions 
granted under trade agreements, being im- 
ported in such increased quantities as to 
threaten to cause serious injury to the do- 
mestic industries producing men’s and 
women’s leather footwear. They further 
found that, in order to prevent serious in- 
jury, the rates of duty on the types of foot- 
wear described above and provided for in 
TSUS items 700.30, 700.43, 700.45, and 700.55 
must be increased as follows: 700.35 to 10 
percent and the other three items to the 
1969 rates. They concluded that adjustment 
of the industry to the import competition de- 
pended on the grant of adjustment assistance 
to the firms and workers concerned. Com- 
missioners Clubb and Moore also determined 
that work and athletic footwear and slippers 
for men, youths, and boys, and women and 
misses are not, as a result in major part of 
trade-agreement concessions, being imported 
in such increased quantities as to cause, or 
threaten to cause, serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles. 

Commissioners Sutton and Leonard found 
in the negative. 

Under the law, the President may consider 
the findings of either group of Commis- 
sioners as the findings of the Commission. 
If the President agrees with the affirmative 
finding of Commissioners Club and Moore, 
he may provide tariff adjustment or adjust- 
ment assistance or both. 

Copies of the Commission’s report (TC 
Publication 359), which contains statements 
of the reasons for the Commissioner’s find- 
ings, are available upon request as long as 
the limited supply lasts. Requests should 
be addressed to the Secretary, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, 8th and E Sts., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20436. 


CATASTROPHIES OF SHELTON COL- 
LEGE AND NEWARK, NJ. 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
tragic reports from the State of New 
Jersey. 

The mayor of Newark, N.J., testifying 
before a congressional committee, has 
reportedly denounced his own city as be- 
ing first in crime, first in veneral disease, 
first in infant deaths, and predicts it will 
be the first city likely to go under, be- 
cause of its own moral decay. 

Yet, at the same time, we learn that 
the board of higher education of New 
Jersey has decreed that Shelton College, 
a Christian institution at Cape May, N.J., 
must be shut down for failing to meet 
State standards. 

Apparently, its new immigrant citi- 
zens, congregated by promises of a new 
Utopia through welfare, have lost the 
faith in plantation life in Newark. 

On the other hand, there is academic 
freedom the Nation over except for Dr. 
MclIntire’s Sheldon College, which in New 
Jersey doesn’t even have the right to 
have an academy. 

It would appear that what New Jer- 
sey needs most is less faith in the “bread 
and wine” promises of the Washington 
money changers and more trust in the 
type of fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tian colleges like Shelton, at Cape May. 

CXVII——17—Part 1 
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New Jersey should serve as a clear re- 
minder to all, that when God is dead, his 
people suffer. 

I include several newspaper clippings: 
[From the Washington Daily News, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 

CRIME, VD, AND INFANT DEATHS: NEWARK 
Leaps THE Worst LIST 


The mayor of Newark today described his 
city as first in crime, first in venereal dis- 
ease, first in infant deaths and the first— 
but not the last—city likely to go under be- 
cause of its own decay. 

Mayor Kenneth Gibson gave strong sup- 
port to the revenue sharing plan President 
Nixon will call for tonight in his State of the 
Union address. 

Mayor Gibson testified before a House- 
Senate economic committee looking into the 
state of the nation’s economy. Also scheduled 
to be heard were Mayor John Lindsay of New 
York and Gov. Milton Shapp of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mayor Gibson presented an awesome pic- 
ture of a city in trouble in outlining the 
problems of his community of 400,000, of 
whom 29 per cent are white. He said: 

30 per cent of its people live on welfare, 
the cost of which has more than doubled in 
four years. 

One quarter of its pupils drop out of 
schools, and half the schools are 60 years old 
or older. 

41,000 housing units—nearly one in three— 
are in such bad shape they can’t be repaired. 
So many property owners are abandoning 
their buildings that the city, taking them 
over when taxes go unpaid, is fast becoming 
the biggest landlord in the city. 

Mayor Gibson urged Congress to assume all 
welfare costs with higher payments and to 
enact revenue sharing without cutting back 
on other forms of aid. 

“The cry from Newark,” he said, “is be- 
coming the all-too-familiar appeal for na- 
tional solutions to urban problems, 

“I caution you: Do not misunderstand the 
complications of urban decay and collapse. 
As I have said many times before, wherever 
America’s cities are going, Newark will get 
there first. 

“We are not only talking about saving the 
Newarks of America, we are talking about 
saving America itself.” 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Jan. 16, 1971] 


MCINTIRE'S SCHOOL Must CLOSE, RULES 
N.J. BOARD or EDUCATION 
(By Stephen M. Pogust) 

The New Jersey Board of Higher Educa- 
tion voted unanimously Friday to shut down 
the Rev. Carl McīIntire’s Fundamentalist 
Shelton College in Cape May. 

The decision was heard by more than 100 
of Shelton’s students, Mr. McIntire and sev- 
eral faculty members who were jammed into 
the board’s small conference room in Tren- 
ton. 

The ruling revokes the college’s license 
at the end of the spring semester for failing 
to meet minimum state standards for grant- 
ing baccalaureate degrees. Mr. McIntire called 
the decision a “liberal frameup.” 

The board found that Shelton, a four-year 
liberal arts college with 71 faculty members, 
had demonstrated “substantial academic de- 
ficiencies coupled with a lack of institutional 
integrity and administrative competence.” 
It also found “lack of candor in dealing with 
the public, students and the state.” 

The board supported 12 of 19 charges by 
the chancellor of higher education, Ralph 
Dungan. They included listing of courses in 
the catalogue that are not actually taught 
and employment of an inadequate faculty. 

Mr. McIntire announced that the decision 
would be appealed immediately and that he 
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would try to get a court order to keep the 
decision from being enforced. 

As the board meeting ended, some of the 
students began crying. Others, led by Sam- 
uel Shropshire of Cape May, shouted, “We 
want Shelton.” 

Another group sang hymns, among which 
were “Onward Christian Soldiers.” The dem- 
onstration was brief and orderly. 

Mr. McIntire, internationally known for 
his “20th Century Reformation” movement, 
radio broadcasts and Vietnam victory rallies 
in Washington, led the students to the near- 
by State Museum auditorium. 

In a talk there, he branded the board's ac- 
tion as “calculated, premeditated murder.” 

In addition to the court appeal, he said 
he would sue the state for $1 million in 
damages 


[From the Christian Beacon, Jan. 21, 1971] 
New JERSEY Moves To KILL SHELTON 

A Word From the President of Shelton Col- 
lege: 

The decision of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of the State of New Jersey to close 
Shelton College as of the end of May is not a 
surprise. It was expected. All that has hap- 
pened is that the liberal leftist ruling party 
which controls the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has decided to eliminate the one and 
only fundamental Christian college in the 
state which is “Training Christian Warriors” 
for the Twentieth Century Reformation. 

Here we have liberal intolerance and bu- 
reaucratic tyranny which we hear so much 
about today. The bureau makes the law, ad- 
ministers the law, and judges the offender 
of the law. It is frightening to see it in op- 
eration. 

Shelton College has been in the State of 
New Jersey 16 years. It has been approved 
year after year by the state. When I became 
president of Shelton the state approved of 
my being president. The real trouble started 
in 1965 when Shelton was forced to move out 
of Ringwood in northern New Jersey and 
come to Cape May. It had shown signs of real 
growth. The liberals cracked down suddenly, 
but this was defeated. 

Then in 1967 Dr. Ralph Dungan came from 
Chile, where he was called the “pink ambas- 
sador,” and became chancelor of higher edu- 
cation of the State of New Jersey. It is clear 
now from the very beginning that he laid 
the groundwork for the destruction of Shel- 
ton College. He issued a new set of stand- 
ards. To read them today in the light of the 
action of the state in ordering the College 
closed makes one think that they were de- 
signed specifically to “get” Shelton. Over 
and over again these standards, without 
being specific, use the word “adequate”— 
“adequate” preparation for teachers, “ade- 
quate” library space, “adequate” laboratory 
facilities. Never has the word been defined 
and spelled out or any ratio between the size 
of the student body and the varying degrees 
of adequacy spelled out. Moreover, this new 
set of standards was never presented by Dr. 
Dugan to me on the various occasions when 
he saw me, nor did he even so much as sug- 
gest that new standards had been erected 
from the older ones of 1955. It was not until 
January 20, 1969, that the standards were 
actually sent to us. 

Dr. Dugan then sent an examining com- 
mittee to the college in April, 1969, made 
up of National Council of Churches support- 
ers, from Upsala College, a Lutheran school, 
and from Drew, a Methodist university. They 
reported, under the “adequate” provisions, 
that Shelton was inadequate and in viola- 
tion of the standards. This, however, was 
never told to Shelton, and the state never 
gave to Shelton a copy of the report. Shel- 
ton received it only during the hearing which 
was called after threatening to go to court 
to force the release of the report. 
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Nineteen charges were filed against the 
College on May 16, 1969, charging violation 
of the standards, and this only four months 
after Shelton had ever seen the new stand- 
ards. Of these 19 charges, after nine months 
of delay, the Board had to drop seven of the 
charges because they were so absurd. 

For the first time in the decision it was 
learned that the Board objected to the list- 
ing of honorary degrees alongside of the 
faculty members’ names. This has always 
been done, and the previous catalogs were 
approved. 

The most serious aspect of the entire at- 
tack was against the faculty of the College. 
Charge number seven condemned the en- 
tire faculty as not having adequate prepara- 
tion in the fields of their instruction. Of this 
the College was declared to be guilty. The 
effect of this on the radio, the press, and on 
television has damaged every member of the 
faculty, with their Ph. D.'s and masters de- 
grees, all of whom are teaching in the fields 
in which they have been prepared by their 
studies and experience. 

The state ruled that the College did not 
have financial resources sufficient to main- 
tain itself, but the fact is that the College 
had maintained itself. The state refuses to 
recognize the way in which the fundamen- 
tal Christians and churches by their gifts, 
and the backing of the 20th Century Ref- 
ormation Hour itself, give support to Shel- 
ton, The state simply will not permit a 
school to exist which depends upon the 
tithes and offerings of Christian people. This, 
to the state, is too insecure. A big point was 
made of the low salaries, and the school 
was declared incompetent because of this. 
The right of teachers to contribute part of 
their services as unto the Lord with the 
faculty accepting adequate salaries, as they 
considered adequate, was simply rejected by 
the state. These various matters, as they 
related to specifics, had never previously 
been spelled out for the College. 

The state also took the position that it 
had to approve the majors—all majors. This, 
too, was something new and a denial of the 
independence of the religious institution. 
The Association of Independent Colleges in 
the state has vigorously opposed this new de- 
mand of Dr. 

Repeatedly the charges against the Col- 
lege, as they were upheld, were said to in- 
volve the integrity of the president and of 
the administrative offices under him. The en- 
tire document was contrived to make things 
sound as bad as possible and to discredit 
the degrees which the College has given. 

The reaction has been vigorous and emo- 
tional. The students of the College wept and 
resolved to fight. They have just collected 
$200 and placed a full-page ad in the Cape 
May Star and Wave appealing to the public 
to help them save the College which has just 
moved into a brand new, one-million-dollar 
three-bullding complex—the James E. Ben- 
net Library, the Clyde J. Kennedy Adminis- 
tration Building, and the J. Gordon Hold- 
croft Academic Building. 

The significant thing about the whole 
affair is that had the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation simply told the administration, as 
was repeatedly requested, what these speci- 
fics were, they could and would have been 
corrected. None of them or all of them were 
sufficient to destroy a Christian college. The 
action was arbitrary, and can be explained 
only on the basis that the liberal leftist 
powers were determined to eliminate a col- 
lege which is “Training Christian Warri- 
ors"—the motto of Shelton. The action is 
arbitrary and can be explained only as com- 
ing from the liberals with their determina- 
tion to destroy their opposition. This is what 
all America must see, There will no longer 
be any place for militant colleges that are 
fundamental. Christian high schoois will 
go, and the liberals will contrive a way to 
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destroy the many elementary schools that 
are . Shelton symbolizes all that is 
involved in this fight. Never was it truer: 
“Freedom is everybody’s business.” 

Now for the defense. An appeal is being 
taken to civil courts. A stay of execution will 
be secured. The faculty and students are 
resolved to stay and fight. Second, well- 
justified damage suits are going to be filed 
against the State of New Jersey, each faculty 
member filing a separate suit, and I will also 
file one because this has already been used 
all over the world to destroy my character 
and to hurt the International Council of 
Christian Churches. This is so clearly Satanic 
and one of the signs of the end times, For 
the Apostle Paul said: ‘perilous times shall 
come,” which would include “false accus- 
ers.” 

We are asking everyone to go to the throne 
of grace in prayer and appeal to the promises 
of Scripture. Live close to the Word of God 
for the days are evil. Letters should now be 
sent directly to the Governor, the honorable 
William T. Cahill, Trenton, N.J. Everyone 
who reads this report, I request, please, to 
write the Governor, send a copy to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and a copy to the 
20th Century Reformation Hour. The Gov- 
ernor, who is a liberal and a Roman Catholic, 
just as Dr. Dungan is a liberal and a Roman 
Catholic, will realize that there is strong 
public reaction. The Governor could himself 
direct that another examining team look over 
Shelton. A team of qualified experts visited 
Shelton at Shelton’s expense and reported to 
Dr. Dungan that the College’s accreditation 
should be continued. 

The March 20 March for Victory in New 
Jersey will also carry the emphasis of Vic- 
tory for Shelton College. Already this matter 
has become a subject for talk shows and let- 
ters to the editors. The more the better. The 
same element which sought to have WXUR 
put off the alr was represented in the New 
Jersey Board of Higher Education. Every- 
where it is opposition, abuse, and suppres- 
sion for those who would fight apostasy and 
Communism. Let no one fail to read the true 
meaning of this disgraceful action. But Shel- 
ton, with its many friends and its approxi- 
mately 1000 graduates will now arise to fight 
for all, and will use the opportunity to be 
genuine “Christian Warriors.” 

Let everyone help, and let us watch what 
God will do in His providence. 

If this had been a Jewish college the cry 
would be “anti-Semitism!” or a Negro col- 
lege, the cry would be racism!" or a Roman 
Catholic college, the cry would be “bigotry!” 
The fundamentai Christian must stand up 
against what is in truth anti-Christian. Let 
us use the occasion to let everyone know that 
what is called Christianity of the apostasy 
is the very thing that Shelton stands against. 
Do not the fundamental Christians have a 
right to have a school to which they can 
send their youth and their gifts? The state 
has now offered to help Shelton students 
transfer to another college .. . but what col- 
lege? This is like rubbing salt in the wounds. 

Christian people must now conserve their 
means. We are going to have to give and 
sacrifice, but we must use every lawful and 
proper means to defend our rights to free- 
dom. I am writing a complete rebuttal to the 
decision paragraph by paragraph, and it is 
being offered to the radio audience free upon 
request. Do not worry, my friend; the Lord 
said it would be this way. Don't forget that 
there will be something the Devil will do 
tomorrow, but our formula of victory is, 
“Resist the devil, and he will fiee from you” 
(Jas. 4:7). A weak, soft fundamentalism that 
won't fight except to fight those who believe 
in fighting the devil should now reco; 
that those of us who are fighting the battle 
are actually preserving their freedom to wor- 
ship and even to counsel their compromise. 
There must be no compromise and no sur- 
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render! Let this cry ring in the camp of the 
fundamentalists throughout the whole 
Christian world. 
Yours for Victory, 
CARL MCINTIRE, 
President, Shelton College. 
BIBLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Cape May, N.J., January 17, 1971. 
Hon, WILLIAM CAHILL, 
State Capitol, 
Trenton, N.J. 

DEAR GOVERNOR CAHILL: We, the Congre- 
gation of the Bible Presbyterian Church of 
Cape May, deplore the decision of the State 
Board of Higher Education in removing the 
accreditation of Shelton College. 

As members of this community, we have 
found the young people to be of the highest 
calibre and a credit to our local youth. The 
college has made its facilities open to the 
general public and has actively recruited 
area youth to attend, thus affording them 
the opportunity to become better citizens. 
Senior Citizens were given special invitations 
to the Artist Series sponsored by the college. 
A teenage youth center meets each week in 
pense gym, directed by students from the col- 
ege. 

Young people need a college like Shelton. 
Its stand for the Bible as the Word of God, 
and its teachings of the American way of life 
are the very voices that are being silenced 
throughout our land. Yet it is this philos- 
ophy of education that has made our Re- 
public the great nation that it is. 

We ask you, as our Governor, to take all 
necessary action to restore the degree grant- 
ing authority to Shelton College. We are 
puzzled when we read about a shortage of 
colleges in our State and then see the action 
taken by the Board of Higher Education to 
stop a liberal arts college that asks nothing 
from the State, but contributes everything 
to its well being. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME DAVENPORT, Clerk. 

Approved unanimously, without absention, 
at the morning worship service, January 17, 
1971, 


SENATOR RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on rare 
oceasions leaders rise to speak for their 
beliefs and grow beyond the confines of 
region or philosophy, RICHARD BREVARD 
RusseELL did that, but now he is gone. A 
great public servant, national statesman, 
and patriot has passed on. A man of 
strong convictions and honor, he fought 
hard to defend the right as he saw it. 
He worked hard to defend the national 
honor as he perceived it. A conservative 
by nature and inclination, he was not 
stamped from a rigid mold, but he did 
have that rare quality—fundamental 
honesty. With cautious good judgment, 
he warned Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy against involvement in the war 
now raging in Southeast Asia. Once in, 
he became a staunch defender of hitting 
hard and expediting withdrawal. He was 
no “Monday morning quarterback.” He 
taught many another public servant more 
“liberal” than he by example. He was a 
legislator’s legislator. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not the opportunity 
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to know the late Senator RICHARD B. 
RussELL, of Georgia, well, but it was my 
privilege to have witnessed his leader- 
ship firsthand. Watching him from my 
context—that of a northeastern constit- 
uency and from the House of Represent- 
atives—we often disagreed. Yet, to quote 
Senator RUSSELL’ s own tribute to the late 
President John F. Kennedy: 

Among his other admirable attributes, he 
was a man of tolerance and understanding. 
He fought hard for those things in which he 
believed, but he well knew that all men 
would not see the same issue in the same 
light. He would have been the last to have 
expected anyone to stultify conviction 
merely to conform to his opinions. 


May we learn from his example greater 
tolerance for those with whom we dis- 
agree, and may we resume a meaningful 
national dialog on crucial issues. May he 
rest in peace. 


REFUSE RECYCLING 
HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
things which most impressed me during 
my visit to Southeast Asia in 1969 was 
the imaginative uses to which Asians put 
their recycled metals. For example, one 
often sees traffic signs which carry the 
imprint of old beer cans or other recycled 
metals on the back. I also understand 
that the Japanese use compressed blocks 
of solid waste material as a construction 
material. Recycling of solid waste dis- 
posal must be given much attention in 
the United States as one of the methods 
for not only disposing of our refuse, but 
also deriving some benefit from it. 

I was pleased to read recently that the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Metallurgy Re- 
search Center at the University of Mary- 
land is currently operating an experi- 
mental recycling plant in Edmonston, 
Mä., in my congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the magazine 
article describing this process and the 
Edmonston plant be inserted in the Rec- 
orp at this point for the perusal of our 
colleagues who might be interested in 
this form of environmental control: 

Can We Use Max SPENDLOVE's TRASH 
MACHINE? 

(Our refuse need not be a mountainous lia- 
bility. It cam be disposed of profitably, says 
the director of an experimental recycling 
plant in Maryland) 

(By John Morton) 

A quart jar of pickles brings together in 
one convenient package 16 pickles, a cup of 
brine, an ounce of metal in the cap, a bit of 
paper label and 12 ounces of glass. All of 
these facts do not fill the housewife’s mind 
as she cruises the supermarket aisles. It’s 
the pickles she wants, and that’s what her 
family gets. The rest is thrown away. 

A lot of everything else she buys is thrown 
away, too, after the edible contents are un- 
wrapped from paper, squirted from aerosols, 
squeezed from tubes and poured from thou- 
sands of cans and nonreturnable glass bot- 
tles. Truly it is a disposable feast. 

Americans throw away 150 million tons of 
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household refuse annually, and the total goes 
up each year. The cost to collect and dispose 
of it is staggering—close to $4 billion an- 
nually. Some of the junk is burned, some is 
buried, some is dumped at sea, and a lot of it 
just blows across the land. 

The harvest of refuse is a major headache 
for cities, which everywhere are plagued by & 
lack of new dumping sites and the high cost 
of building and running refuse incinerators. 
Yet this effluent of our hardsell, super-pack- 
aged marketing system itself offers the an- 
swer to the problem of its existence. For if 
properly treated, all of this junk is worth 
money. 

A federal research project quietly under- 
way in Edmondston, Md., in Prince Georges 
County, has developed a recycling plant 
that takes refuse at one end and produces 
commercially valuable products at the other 
end—at a profit. The reason a profit can be 
made is simple: Household refuse is rich in 
all the materials that were thrown into it— 
aluminum, iron, copper, brass, tin, glass, 
paper and plastic, Indeed, for some of these 
materials, household refuse is a resource 
richer than ore that is profitably mined and 
processed in a mill. 

A visit to the Edmondston recycling plant 
is a surprising experience for anyone accus- 
tomed to the dirt and obnoxious smell usually 
found in ordinary refuse-disposal plants. 
There is plenty of noise—the huge machines 
used in the recycling process chops, tumble, 
crush and shake the junk fed into them with 
an awesome racket. But the refuse is carefully 
contained along the chain of connected ma- 
chinery, and water sprays in the machines to 
wash out fine particles keep down the dust. 
The floor is spotless. 

The man in charge is Max Spendlove, re- 
search director at the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
Metallurgy Research Center at the University 
of Maryland. Spendlove, a serlous-faced, or- 
derly man in his 50s who looks as if he might 
be a high school physics teacher, has a 
matter-of-fact way of speaking that often 
harbors wit. Giving directions to his office 
on the University of Maryland campus, he 
advised: “Follow Campus Drive until you 
pass the Student Union Building—that’'s the 
one with all the trash out in front—and 
I’m in the next building on your left.” 

Spendlove’s career as a government metal- 
lurgist devoted to getting something valuable 
out of what appears to be worthless goes 
back to 1940, long before the disposable ex- 
plosion in American merchandising began 
overwhelming municipal trash systems. 

His first job with the Bureau of Mines 
was to figure out a way to extract the valu- 
able metal in the smoke and gases belched 
out by copper smelters near Salt Lake City, 
Utah. After World War II he was in College 
Park, developing techniques for reclaiming 
aluminum from thousands of scrapped mili- 
tary planes. When Congress enacted the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act of 1965 with the idea 
of combating pollution and reclaiming lost 
resources, Spendlove was appointed to direct 
the bureau’s research under the act, This 
led to the development of the Edmondston 
recycling plant, which first started processing 
refuse on an experimental basis in May, 1969. 

So Spendlore is used to looking at the 
worthless, the discarded objects of America, 
in a different light. Thus he speaks of house- 
hold trash with admiration, even a bit of 
affection, and with an absolutely straight 
face. To Spendlove, it’s not trash, but “urban 
ore,” and he likes to talk about how coat 
hangers and tin cans are “high” in iron, that 
broken toys and alarm clocks produce a lot 
of brass and aluminum, and that all of those 
throw-away bottles give off a nice quality of 
marketable glass, if handled right. 

He even sounds a little protective of the 
qualities of his urban ore at the mention of 
banning throw-away bottles by municipal 
ordinance, a step recently taken by Bowie, 
Md. 
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“What good does it do to ban throw-away 
pop and beer bottles and not ban them for 
pickles, vegetables, ketchup, olives and every- 
thing else that comes in a throw-away con- 
tainer?” he asks. “What about the shoe box 
and all the other containers we throw away? 
Besides, the consuming public will always 
resist this. They'll just go buy them some- 
where else.” 

Let the people buy and throw away, says 
Spendlove. Human nature is not easily 
changed but recycling plants that make 
money can be easily built, and the profits 
can be spent on doing a better job of 
collecting refuse. 

Trash disposal in the United States, for 
the most part, relies on the same basic proc- 
esses used centuries ago—burn and bury. 
Nothing better was ever developed because, 
until fairly recently, land was cheap enough 
and plentiful enough to make burn-and-bury 
& sensible disposal system. 

But suburban sprawl, the population ex- 
plosion and the boom in throw-away pack- 
aging have combined to overwhelm existing 
municipal dumps and make sites for new 
ones hard to find. Fairfax County in Vir- 
ginia, for example, is nervously seeking a new 
dumping site; In about a year, the county's 
landfill operation west of Fairfax City will 
have taken about all it can hold. 

Similarly in Maryland, Montgomery Coun- 
ty should have closed its overstuffed landfill 
near Rockville a year ago, county officials 
acknowledge. But land close in is expensive, 
and few communities farther out are eager to 
become somebody else’s dumping ground. 
Alternatives being considered by some local 
governments include baling trash and ship- 
ping it elsewhere by rail. The District of 
Columbia may send its trash on barges 20 
miles down the Potomac to Cherry Hill, Va., 
when its dumping site at Oxon Cove, Md., is 
filled up. 

One method of reducing the sheer volume 
of refuse is to burn it in an incinerator, 
which removes the paper, plastic, wood, food, 
and anything else that will burn. There are 
now about 400 incinerators in use in the 
United States, and scores more will be built 
in coming years. The District has had at 
least one incinerator since the 1930s, and is 
Planning to build its fifth soon. And there 
are several Others in metropolitan Wash- 
ington. But incinerators still leave an un- 
burnable residue of metal and glass that 
must be buried in a landfill somewhere. 

The Edmonston recycling plant developed 
under Spendlove’s direction was designed to 
process this incinerator residue—extract the 
valuable materials in pure enough form to 
make them commercially valuable. Using 
residue collected from incinerators in sub- 
urban Maryland, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, Baltimore, Atlanta and New Or- 
leans, Spendlove and his fellow researchers 
experimented with machines that chopped, 
chewed and separated incinerator residue. By 
November, 1969, six months after they had 
perfected the process. 

Perfecting the process achieved theso fi- 
nancial results: The cost in labor, equip- 
ment and building to process incinerator 
residue is $3.52 a ton. The end products— 
commercial grade metals and glass—are 
worth $12 a ton, This means that cities 
with incinerators are burning and burying 
$77 million worth of resources a year—the 
recycled value of the 22 million tons of ref- 
use fed to incinerators each year in the 
United States. 

Attracted by reports in technical journals, 
representatives from the iron, aluminum and 
glass industries have visited the Edmonston 
project to see for themselves that the recy- 
cling plant can produce valuable material. 
Other visitors have included officials from 
several major cities in the United States 
and abroad. 

If money can be made from household 
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trash, and the Bureau of Mines has a plant 
that proves it, why aren't mayors and city 
councils all over the country plunging into 
engineering reports and making feverish 
plans to build their own recycling plants? 
Part of the answer is that the Bureau of 
Mines experiment was so recently completed 
that word of its successes has not spread 
out to municipal public works departments. 
Even in metropolitan Washington, which 
would seem to have the edge on the rest of 
the country because of proximity, checks 
with public works departments failed to turn 
up any officials who had actually visited the 
Edmonston project, although there were 
varying degrees of awareness of it. 

Moreover, the public works officials tended 
to view the whole concept of recycling as 
something too experimental and far off to 
be of much use to them in their day-to-day 
struggles with collection, burning and bury- 
ing. Says Norman Jackson, director of the 
District’s Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing: “Recycling is a very fundamental prin- 
ciple that we must observe in the future, but 
I think a lot of work remains to be done on 
it.” 

Others apparently were not acquainted 
with Spendlove’s recycling techniques. Both 
Nicholas Stollaroff, urban engineer with 
Prince Georges County, and Frederick Doe, 
Arlington County’s utilities director, as- 
serted that household trash is such a com- 
plex mixture of materials that sorting it out 
never would be profitable. “You can’t tell 
from looking at a can whether it’s aluminum 
or tin,” says Doe. The Edmonston plant, how- 
ever, does not rely on visual identification; 
it shreds all incoming materials and sepa- 
rates them with mechanical, magnetic and 
chemical methods. 

Doe also refused to accept that tin cans 
and glass bottles could produce raw materials 
that would bring a profit, regardless of the 
cost-profit studies done by the Bureau of 
Mines. “For example, tin cans have fallen 
in value considerably because the tin coat- 
ing on the iron contaminates the new types 
of steel furnaces being used,” he says. 

Spendlove acknowledges that the tin con- 
tamination problem remains to be solved, 
along with problems caused by solder from 
the seams of cans and copper that some- 
how attaches itself to tin cans during in- 
cineration. But the profit figures he cites 
for his recycling process are based on receiv- 
ing the low prices that tin-contaminater iron 
brings on the market. “When we solve the 
contamination problem, the iron will be good 
enough to make steel, and then we can 
make more than $12 a ton proilt on in- 
cinerator residue,” he says. 

Spendlove believes there will be two ma- 
jor barriers to overcome before very many 
communities will be able to put to work the 
recycling processes developed in Edmonston. 
“In many cities, just getting out from under 
the refuse-disposal problems that they have 
right now will put them off,” he says. “And 
I am assuming that, whenever a recycling 
plant is built, it will be a combined ef- 
fort—a combination of city and state or 
federal governments and perhaps even some 
private interest. None of these relationships 
has been determined, and it will take time. 
But I'll be surprised if some serious pro- 
posals don’t start coming in.” 

As for the recycling process itself, Spend- 
love emphasizes that no esoteric machinery 
or unusual new processes are involved. “All 
the machinery we use is conventional,” he 
says. “We just use the basic minerals-proc- 
essing techniques, but we've brought all the 
techniques together to work on urban ore.” 

There are three basic operations: 1. Shred- 
ding and grinding the incinerator residue 
into small particles. 2. Separating out differ- 
ent materials with magnets and screens of 
different sizes. 3. Washing to remove dust 
particles. 
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The first machine in the recycling chain is 
a trommel—a large, rotating cylinder full of 
14-inch holes that normally is used to sort 
out gravel. The incinerator residue brought 
in at the unloading dock is dumped onto a 
conveyor, which carries it to the trommel; 
small particles drop through the trommel’s 
holes as it rotates and feeds larger pieces to 
a shredding machine. In later stages, mag- 
nets pull out magnetic metals, and grinding 
mills crush glass into tiny particles and 
flatten pieces of nonmagnetic metals so they 
can be screened out of the glass. 

Traditional refining techniques, such as 
acid leaches and filtration, further separate 
metals into aluminum, copper, zinc and 
brass. The glass particles can be used as is 
to make building bricks and glass wool, but 
more money can be made from glass that is 
separated by color, which is done both by 
magnetic means (color in glass is created by 
iron and chromium) and with an optical 
sorter. 

The cost and profit figures cited above are 
based on a recycling plant serving a city of 
250,000. A larger plant, say for a city of a 
million, would use the machinery more effi- 
ciently, reducing processing costs to $1.83 a 
ton, How much to build a plant for a city 
of a million? About $2.2 million, certainly 
not unmanageable, especially in view of the 
profit potential. 


OFFICIALS TEND TO VIEW THE CONCEPT OF 
RECYCLING AS TOO EXPERIMENTAL 

“Now that we know how to process in- 
cinerator residue and make money at it,” says 
Spendlove, “we're setting up another plant to 
take refuse straight from the garbage can— 
no incinerator—because the paper and plas- 
tic refuse is valuable, too, and we hate to see 
it burned up.” He expects to spend about a 
year perfecting the process for raw refuse. 
“We already know how we hope to do it, but 
there are always unexpected kinks to work 
out.” 

Processing raw refuse both eliminates and 
raises some problems. It would eliminate the 
need for an incinerator, which costs about 
$23 million to build for a city of a million. 
But it poses expensive difficulties in reclaim- 
ing paper and plastics and fabrics. To be sep- 
arated from other trash, these lightweight 
articles must be put through what is called 
air classification. 

Essentially, air classification is a stream of 
air into which the refuse is dribbled. The air 
blast blows out the paper, cardboard, plastic 
and other light materials, and an additional 
air stream can further separate the light- 
weight materials into distinct grades. 

Adding air classification to a recycling 
Plant (the heavier materials would continue 
to be processed just like incinerator residue) 
would raise the cost of a plant for a city of a 
million to about $7.2 million. 

This more sophisticated, raw-refuse proc- 
ess is yet to be perfected, however. But Max 
Spendlove says it’s Just a question of time. 
Working on the mechanical problems in- 
volved is simple, compared to the obstacles 
in other phases of waste management—for 
example, taking almost invisible pollutants 
out of air and water. “Solid waste is easy to 
work on,” says Spendlove. “You can put your 
hands on it. You can do almost anything you 
want with it.” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 21, 1970, the 
Supreme Court, in United States against 
State of Arizona, announced that part of 
the Voting Rights Amendments of 1970 
enfranchising 18-year-old voters in 
State and local elections was unconsti- 
tutional. 

The Court argued that while Congress 
has the power to supervise congressional 
elections, and also to set qualifications 
of voters for presidential and vice-presi- 
dential elections, the essential separate- 
ness and independent existence of the 
States is traced to “the power of the 
States and their governments to deter- 
mine within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion the qualifications of their own 
voters for State, county, and municipal 
offices and the nature of their own ma- 
chinery for filling local public offices.” 

The Court further stated: 

It is obvious that the whole Constitution 
reserves to the States the power to set voter 
qualifications in State and local elections ex- 
cept to the limited extent that the people 
through constitutional amendments have 


specifically narrowed the powers of the 
States. 


Regardless of the sound legal reason- 
ing employed by the Court, some serious 
and practical difficulties are raised by 
this decision. 

First, there is the whole thrust of the 
consciousness of a generation. Eighteen- 
year-olds today are better educated, 
more aware of their world, more positive 
in their thinking, and more solicitous 
of other human beings than any previous 
generation. I believe that the majority 
of them have the soundness of judgment 
to analyze critical State and local issues 
and to take meaningful intelligent posi- 
tions on them. 

Second, to limit the suffrage of 18- 
year-olds to only Federal elections is non- 
sensical. Eighteen-year-olds have as 
much at stake in the elections of Gov- 
ernors and mayors as they do in elect- 
ing Congressmen and Senators. 

Third, this split in suffrage will play 
havoc with State and local registration 
systems. Officially will be required to keep 
two sets of listings—a separate one for 
voters eligible for national elections and 
a list of eligible voters for State and local 
elections. 

Local government officials are already 
overburdened with Federal redtape. In 
Do eet and erteniay tavenere will 

costly and extrem ractical to 
administer. $ 


For these reasons, I, and 34 of my col- 
leagues, are introducing a House joint 
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resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment that will provide for the full 
enfranchisement of the 18-year-old 
voter. This amendment will prohibit the 
States from abridging the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States who are 18 
years of age or older from voting in 
State and local elections, 

I believe that this amendment is 
needed. I believe that it deserves prompt 
consideration by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and I believe that our State leg- 
islatures should ratify it with as much 
speed as possible. 

The following Members are cospon- 
sors of the resolution: 

List oF COsPONSORS 

Joseph Addabbo, New York. 

Glenn Anderson, California. 

Thomas Ashley, Ohio. 

Nick Begich, Alaska. 

John Brademas, Indiana. 

Jonathan Bingham, New York. 

William Broomfield, Michigan. 

James Burke, Massachusetts. 

Charles Carney, Ohio. 

Shirley Chisholm, New York. 

James Cleveland, New Hampshire. 

Robert Drinan, Massachusetts. 

William Ford, Michigan. 

Edwin Forsythe, New Jersey. 

Don Fraser, Minnesota. 

Seymour Halpern, New York. 

Lee Hamilton, Indiana, 

Walter Jones, North Carolina, 

Joseph Karth, Minnesota. 

Robert Leggett, California. 

Abner Mikva, Illinois. 

William Moorhead, Pennsylvania. 

John Moss, California, 

Andrew Jacobs, Indiana, 

Paul McCloskey, California. 

Thomas Rees, California. 

Benjamin Rosenthal, New York. 

Fred Rooney, Pennsylvania. 

J. Edward Roush, Indiana. 

B. F. Sisk, California. 

Charles Thone, Nebraska. 

Morris Udall, Arizona. 

Lionel Van Deerlin, California. 

Gus Yatron, Pennsylvania, 


PENNY POSTCARD 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 91st Congress I first introduced leg- 
islation which would reestablish the pen- 
ny postcard, 

There were some who were amazed 
that I would make such a proposal in 
this time of increasing high cost. Some 
might scoof that the Post Office will 
never break even at that rate. 

However, from others—literally world- 
wide—there was instant and gratifying 
praise. At last someone had thought of 
the common man, they said. 

It is my way, Mr. Speaker, to provide 
at least one way—at least one avenue of 
communication—for the poor pension- 
er and the poorest of the poor of our 
land. 

With the rate of first-class mail as 
high as it is, with the telephone and 
telegraph rates out of sight for count- 
less numbers, there is nothing left for 
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the common man without the 1-cent 
postcard. 

Consequently, I have introduced leg- 
islation today on this first day of the 
92d Congress which amends the Postal 
Reorganization Act to provide for 1-cent 
postal cards and postcards. 


MAYOR OF NEWARK TESTIFIES BE- 
FORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I had the privilege along wtth Con- 
gressman JOSEPH MINISH of introducing 
the mayor of Newark, the Honorable 
Kenneth Gibson, to Chairman PROXMIRE 
and the members of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Mayor Gibson was the leadoff wit- 
ness before the committee as it begins to 
explore the question of changing na- 
tional economic conditions and their 
effect upon the major urban centers of 
our Nation. Mayor Gibson’s testimony 
was not only eloquent and convincing, 
but also shocking in its factual descrip- 
tion of the degree of deterioration and 
the lack of financial resources to meet 
physical deterioration and impending 
fiscal crises. 

During this first 7 months of Mayor 
Gibson’s tenure, he has resolutely and 
courageously faced critical problems that 
have been building up for years. He 
speaks for all Newark when he outlines 
not only the reasons for urban decay, 
but the hope and the optimism that are 
necessary to overcome our dire circum- 
stances. 

I speak not only as a Representative 
of the city of Newark, along with my 
colleague Joe MINIsH, but also as a life- 
time resident of Newark. I have seen 
many changes in the city and I know 
how strongly the people of Newark feel. 
I know on a firsthand basis the pride 
they feel about their homes and their 
neighborhoods, even in the face of seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems. The city 
of Newark must not die. If it does, it will 
serve as the deathknell to similar urban 
centers throughout our Nation. 

The problems of Newark, as Mayor 
Gibson so effectively points out, repre- 
sent in a large measure the problems 
of all American cities. When we speak of 
the necessity for acting quickly and when 
we speak of the urgency of Newark’s 
problems, we are also speaking of the 
urgency of urban problems everywhere 
in America. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
in the House will hear the message that 
Mayor Gibson delivered to the Joint 
Economic Committee and that the 92d 
Congress will be responsive to the needs 
of Newark and the cities of America. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE KENNETH A. 
GIBSON 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee: 
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I wish to thank you for inviting me here 
today to testify on the changing economic 
conditions in our nation and its impact on 
our city, Newark, New Jersey. You have asked 
me to address myself to four questions, the 
first of which deals with the financial prob- 
lems faced by my city. To briefly summarize 
the detailed statement which I have filed 
with you, Newark is faced with a budget 
crisis that threatens to bankrupt the city. 
Upon taking office in July of 1970, I found an 
estimated deficit for 1971 of over 70 million 
dollars, or over 40% of the budget ($160 mil- 
lion). The budget crisis was brought on by a 
10% decrease in city revenues and an in- 
crease of $50 million in expenditures. The 
additional $50 million, largely the result of 
mandated appropriations for essential mu- 
nicipal services, raised the city’s total ex- 
penses for 1971 to $210 million. To fill this 
gap through increased property taxes, we 
would have had to raise the present rate, al- 
ready one of the highest in the nation, by 
50 percent (from $8.44 to $13.00 per $100 
assessed valuation). After months of study 
and consultation, we finally opted for a series 
of taxes on Newark’s businesses and con- 
sumers, in the form of occupancy, payroll, 
and sales taxes. We are aware that these are 
highly discriminatory and regressive taxes, 
and that they will further inhibit the eco- 
nomic growth potential of our city, but we 
had no alternative. 

Our deficit may run even larger than esti- 
mated. The teachers’ union has presented 
demands which we estimate would more 
than double the already skyrocketing school 
budget of 90 million dollars. Police and fire- 
men are also demanding more in contract 
negotiations. We must also pay about 30% 
of county expenses, and the county has 
budget requests for 1971 which amount to a 
one-third increase over 1970. We must deal 
with these problems despite a depression 
level unemployment rate of over 
brought on in part by current fiscal policies, 
and a business community which has cur- 
tailed capital expansion due to an uncer- 
tain economic future facing the city. 

If we meet our deficit needs, we will only 
be providing for the most basic of city serv- 
ices—schools, public safety, health, welfare, 
and sanitation. Even if we succeed in filling 
the budget gap we will still be left with 
the problems of arresting physical deteriora- 
tion and strengthening our people’s faith in 
the ability of our institutions to respond in 
hours of greatest need. Our $210 million city 
budget doesn’t begin to solve the problems 
of the 40% of our labor force which is un- 
employed or underemployed, or the 30% on 
welfare. Neither does it rebuild the 30% of 
Newark’s housing stock which is sub-stand- 
ard or the 50% of Newark’s schools which 
were built over 60 years ago. 

These are the facts. It is said that facts 
don’t lie. But all too often facts don’t compel 
one to action. Yet action is what is needed. 
When all the witnesses before this distin- 
guished committee have concluded their 
testimony, you will not have heard anything 
that you have not heard many times before. 
All of the major areas of concern have been 
endlessly studied. I have before me copies 
of our Model Cities proposals, copies of our 
Community Renewal Program, copies of the 
Report of the President's Commission on 
Civil Disorders, copies of the Governor's 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and literally 
hundreds of other studies and official com- 
mission reports which fully document 
Newark’s problems and suggest immediate 
and long-range solutions. Information and 
knowledge of conditions and problems are 
not what is needed. The information has been 
available for years, yet the decline of Amer- 
ica’s urban centers has continued at a re- 
lentless pace. What is needed now is the will 
to do something about it. 
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In 1968, for instance, Congress set a 10- 
year goal of 26 million new and rehabilitated 
dwelling units. Two years later, we find our- 
selves already 650,000 units short (or 15%), 
and talk is spreading of holding back $200 
million in previously committed Urban Re- 
newal funds, Efficient and balanced urban 
mass transportation which would stimulate 
desirable economic and social trends was an- 
other lofty goal, and yet of $7.7 billion which 
the Administration requested for federal aid 
to transportation in 1971, only 2% (0.15 
billion) was devoted to urban mass transit. 

The list of goals and the score-card on 
performance is a shocking indictment of this 
nation’s failure to respond to the urgency of 
the crisis. What is lacking is the resolution 
of the House, the Senate, the President, the 
state legislatures, the governors, local of- 
ficials and private industry to act before it 
is too late. 

I am not anxious to make this the first 
of many annual appearances before Congres- 
sional committees to ask for money handouts 
or to appeal for a recognition of the crisis of 
urban America. It grieves me to lay bare 
before the nation and the world the ills of 
our city; the city for whose health and wel- 
fare I am responsible. The only reason I come 
here today is to petition you again, as s0 
many others have done in the past, to rec- 
ognize the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet the needs of the people of this 
country, the majority of whom now live in 
urban areas. If this testimony helps to con- 
vey the needed sense of urgency concerning 
the crisis of our city, in fact all cities, then 
this trip has been worthwh!le—provided that 
sense of urgency is quickly followed by ap- 
propriate action. 

The areas of action are clear. They in- 
clude revenue sharing, federal assumption of 
welfare in the form of an adequate family 
maintenance program, expediting the con- 
struction of housing, providing increased aid 
for education, passage of a bold manpower 
bill, and other well-known programs. 

Lost in the national debate on welfare re- 
form and revenue sharing is this needed sense 
of urgency—of aggressive and affirmative na- 
tional commitment. Lost in the rhetoric of 
debate is the simple truth that cities across 
the nation are fighting just to stay alive—to 
pay the police, the firemen, the teachers, and 
the basic service employees. America’s pri- 
orities must reflect a commitment to urban 
America. They must reflect the simple truth 
that human resources are America’s greatest 
asset, and that our greatest hope lies in the 
healthy development of all our people. 

The scope of urban problems has been well 
documented. I have before me countless re- 
ports which analyze the problems of our 
urban centers—crime, infant mortality, sub- 
standard housing, unemployment, welfare, 
miseducation. These thousands of pages of 
expert study and evaulation of the deteriora- 
tion of our cities indicate a national recog- 
nition of the crisis. One need not be an ex- 
pert, however, to realize that all the studies 
in the world will not give one child the proper 
education, one unemployed man a decent 
job, or one welfare family safe housing and 
a hope for the future. Without the commit- 
ment of massive public and private resources 
dedicated to the physical and human revital- 
ization of our cities, millions of Americans 
will continue to live in despair and poverty. 

America’s greatness has been its ability not 
only to recognize problems and accept chal- 
lenges, but to commit the American will and 
the vast American resources to achieve a 
common goal. When America made a com- 
mitment to be the first nation to land a man 
on the moon, we devoted $25 billion to reach- 
ing the objective. To begin to realistically 
confront the urban challenge, we as a nation 
must be prepared to expend the tens of bil- 
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lions of dollars necessary to do the job. The 

urgency of the problems demand action now; 

the magnitude of the problems demand vast 
reallocation of resources. 

I caution you, distinguished Congressmen 
and Senators. Do not misunderstand the im- 
plications of urban decay and collapse. As I 
have said many times before, “Wherever 
America’s cities are going, Newark will get 
there first.” 

We are not talking only of saving the New- 
arks of America; we are talking of saving 
America itself. 

PREPARED TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE 
KENNETH A. GIBSON, Mayor or NEWARE, 
NEW JERSEY, BEFORE THE HEARINGS OF THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE OF THE 92D 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


NEWARK, N.J.: A STATISTICAL PROFILE 


1, The largest city in the nation’s most 
urban state 

2. Population: 400,000 (approximately) 

8. Population distribution: 60% black, 11% 
SAER cine 29% white (largely eth- 
nic 

4. 80,000 school children: 85% black and 
Spanish-speaking 

5. Land: 24 square miles (Newark Airport 
occupies nearly 8 sq. miles). 60% of land 
area is tax-exempt 

6. Unemployment: 11.1% (January 1971) 

7. Public Assistance Recipients: 114,000 
(January 1971) 30% of Newark's popula- 
tion 

8. Highest crime rate in the nation 

9. Highest per capita incidence of venereal 
disease and infant mortality in the nation. 

10. Annual budget: $161,000,000. (1970) 

11. Real estate tax rate: $8.44 per $100 of 
assessed valuation (among the highest in 
the nation). 

12. Anticipated deficit: $70 million (1971), 
43% of the operating budget. 

These are just a few of the important 
statistics which comprise Newark’s two- 
dimensional profile. These are a few of the 
facts which suggest that the commercial, 
industrial, social and cultural hub of the 
State of New Jersey may also bə the most 
decayed and financially crippled city in the 
nation. 

To fully comprehend the reasons for New- 
ark’s present state of decay, one must first 
examine Newark’s past. Newark was a central 
point of development in one of the oldest 
and most highly urbanized areas in the 
country. The City began as a sub-region of 
the New York metro-trade region. In the 
nineteenth century it rose as a manufactur- 
ing center, specializing within the region in 
certain industries, In the first half of the 
twentieth century It became a white collar 
Office center again specializing in certain ac- 
tivities, primarily the insurance business, 
government and non-profit industries. 

Newark is a sub-regional center with a 
weak “pull” on its hinterland. Newark sub- 
urbs are close to the center of the city and 
they are highly developed. The City, however, 
never established a sufficient concentration 
of skilled labor or a monopoly on professional 
and business services, retail sales, or employ- 
ment in any sector to give it dominance in 
the sub-region or allow it to exert any strong 
centralizing influence. Consequently, we now 
find that people and industry show no re- 
luctance to move out of the city. In 1968 
the outlying areas led Newark in rate of 
industrial growth not only in the manu- 
facturing sector (a typical urban growth phe- 
nomenon), but also in all other sectors ex- 
cept transportation. Whereas New York City 
and other large cities have established suf- 
ficient regional dominance to survive decen- 
tralizing trends, Newark apparently has not, 
This situation tends to make national eco- 
nomic downturns especially hard-felt in 
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terms of the city’s competitive economic posi- 
tion and absolute economic standing. 

Throughout the post-war period, Newark, 
like most other large cities in the Northeast, 
has functioned as a processing and service 
center for the economically deprived. While 
population has remained relatively constant, 
the affluent and middle classes have moved 
out of Newark in large numbers. They have 
been replaced by migrants with lower level 
employment skills who require additional 
social services which strain the city’s finan- 
cial resources, Those who acquire skills and 
become absorbed into the economy of the 
area often move out of the city, only to be 
replaced by others, less skilled, who quickly 
begin, once again, the struggle for economic 
status and self-sufficiency. The process of 
continual turn-over in the semi-skilled and 
unskilled, highly transient population results 
in constant transfer of properties and fur- 
ther compounds the problems of urban de- 
terioration. 

The City of Newark has been able to pro- 
vide fewer and fewer employment opportu- 
nities for its residents. The manufacturing 
industry, long the source of training for the 
unskilled and semi-skilled, has declined al- 
most 25% in the past twenty years and is 
now at a point where it can no longer pro- 
vide an adequate pool of employment. The 
only appreciable increase in employment has 
been in the service sector, but even in this 
area Newark’s growth rate is only one-half 
that of the other cities in the region. It is 
important to note that whatever the increase 
in this sector, it has had Httle effect on the 
total employment picture in Newark since 
little effort has been made to train the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled for employment in 
this field, 

National economic policies, particularly 
credit stringency and the high cost of bor- 
rowing, have seriously impaired the city’s 
ability to reverse or even stabilize this de- 
clining trend. Newark has now reached a 
critical point in terms of maintaining its 
position as an industrial and commercial 
center. Non-residential construction starts in 
the city during 1970 were 30% lower than 
they were in 1969, as compared to a national 
decrease of only 4%. To further illustrate 
this decline, according to a recent Chamber 
of Commerce study, 41% of the businesses 
in Newark found it necessary to curtail ex- 
pansion of capital facilities during 1970. 
Finally, and perhaps most significant of all, 
of the businesses included in the Chamber's 
study, only 38% showed an increase in profit 
during the past year. The national economic 
downturn, which comes at a time when 
many of the city’s businesses are at a mar- 
ginal profit level, when capital expansion is 
at a dangerously low rate, and when the 
city’s employment growth rate is consider- 
ably lower than that of the surrounding 
area, seriously threatens the possibility of 
any future economic recovery. 

The employment picture in Newark is 
equally dismal. Traditionally, city residents 
have found the greatest employment op- 
portunities in the manufacturing industry. 
Yet manufacturing has steadily declined in 
Newark. The service field, on the other hand, 
has grown over the past two decades. The 
new positions in this sector, however, require 
& degree of skill found mostly among the 
suburbanites, Consequently, although em- 
ployment within the city has remained rela- 
tively constant, an ever increasing percentage 
of those employed in Newark are commuters. 
Current statistics reveal that 15,000 people, 
or over 11% of the resident labor force, are 
presently unemployed. Another 35,000 people 
are employed either full-time or part-time 
at a rate of under $3000 per annum. Still an- 
other 17,000 are being underutilized. Hard 
statistics reflects a human tragedy: One out 
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of every two people in Newark interested in 
jobs cannot find adequate employment. It is 
difficult to conceive of a more drastic situa- 
ton that what has just been described, yet it 
should be pointed out that youths aged 16-22 
make up 30% of those without adequate 
employment. Further, unemployment for 
youths of that age is at an alarming 34%. 
The future of Newark and every other city 
is in their hands! 

Newark’s financial difficulties extend be- 
yond the private sector into the public sector. 
The present budget crisis, which threatens 
to bankrupt the city, was brought on by a 
10% decrease in city revenues coupled with 
an increase of $50 million in expenditures, 
bringing the total deficit to $70 million. The 
additional $50 million in expenditures, large- 
ly mandated appropriations for essential 
municipal services, raised the city’s total ex- 
penses for 1970 to $211 million. Tragically, 
even this sum will not begin to slow the 
physical decay of the city, or measurably 
improve the quality of life of the city’s resi- 
dents. 

Upon taking office, I was faced with three 
alternatives to solve our financial dilemma, 
The first alternative was to raise Newark’s 
property tax by 50%. I rejected this possi- 
bility for many reasons, primarily because 
Newark’s property tax is presently among the 
highest in the nation, and considered con- 
fiscatory by experts. Property owners are 
already abandoning property in such large 
numbers that the city can only collect 88% 
of what it levies (compared to 97% for New 
York City). When the city takes over prop- 
erty and attempts to sell it for taxes, no one 
wants to buy it. (A recent sale of 400 prop- 
erties had buyers.for less than a dozen.) As 
a result, the city is forced to collect rents 
on abandoned properties to cover taxes, and 
is fast becoming the biggest landlord in the 
city. 

The second alternative was to enact an 
earnings tax which would have required 
suburbanites who work in Newark to share 
in its financial burdens. I considered this 
alternative the most equitable because 
Newark provides employment for more non- 
residents, giving the city one of the highest 
commuting rates in the country, This influx 
results in an overtaxing of the city’s physical 
facilities—roads, police, hospitals, and fire 
departments—which is extremely difficult to 
finance with our meager tax base. Unfortu- 
nately, this proposal was summarily rejected 
by the suburban-dominated New Jersey 
legislature. 

The third alternative was a self-help pro- 
gram whereby the city of Newark would im- 
pose a series of taxes on payroll, occupancy, 
and sales. We realized that these temporary 
measures were regressive and discriminatory 
and would further inhibit the economic 
growth potential of the city, but they were 
preferable to the destruction of Newark 
through increases in the confiscatory prop- 
erty taxes or municipal bankruptcy. If we 
were to adopt these measures, we would still 
face a $35 million deficit. And this deficit, 
to repeat, merely reflects mandated increases 
in services and decline in revenues, and does 
not refiect any new or innovative programs 
or any significant improvement in the living 
conditions within our city. 

Our deficit for 1971 may be even larger 
than estimated. The teachers union has pre- 
sented demands which we have estimated 
would more than double the already sky- 
rocketing school budget of $90 million. Po- 
lice and firemen are also demanding more in 
contract negotiations, (Contracts with muni- 
cipal unions were recently required by state 
law.) Furthermore, we must pay about 30% 
of county expenses and the county has 
budget requests for 1971 of $120 million, a 
one-third increase over 1970. More impor- 
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tantly and to place this discussion in its 
proper framework, let me point out that even 
if we succeed in filling this budget gap, we 
will still be left with the problems of ar- 
resting the physical deterioration of our 
city and strengthening our people’s faith in 
the ability of our institutions to provide 
essential services. That we have thus far 
failed to fulfill our obligation to the citi- 
zenry of Newark is evident in every aspect of 
urban life. 

For instance, in education, which I have 
personally declared my number one priority 
item, we are saddled with an ancient phys- 
ical plant and an inadequate per pupil mu- 
nicipal expenditure. In an area where it is 
generally agreed the need for compensatory 
and innovative programs for the inner-city 
resident is most badly needed, Newark has not 
been able to match suburban areas in per 
pupil average expenditures; we spend less 
than $650 in educating each pupil, as com- 
pared to an average expenditure of over $800 
im suburban Jersey districts. Our physical 
structures were allowed to deteriorate for 
many years—between 1930 and 1955, for in- 
stance, only three new elementary schools 
were constructed. Of Newark’s eighty-four 
schools, almost half were built over sixty 
years ago. And while there is no direct cor- 
relation between drop-out rates and new 
school buildings, it seems clear to me that 
a city with one of the highest high school 
drop-out rates in the country (24%) must be 
able to utilize enormous resources for phys- 
ical rehabilitation and innovative programs 
if the classroom is to become once again a 
meaningful and productive learning environ- 
ment for all our inner-city children. 

In housing, Newark’s needs appear even 
more staggering. Nearly eighty per cent of 
our dwelling units are at least forty years 
old (and the great majority of these are 
wooden frame dwellings). As of 1967, thirty 
per cent of the city’s housing supply, or 
about 41,000 units, were clearly sub- 
standard; that is, they could not be rehabili- 
tated and had to be totally replaced. And 
while the process of physical deterioration 
continues largely unabated, and while the 
demand for shelter increases sharply, sub- 
stantial resources have not yet been har- 
nessed to make an impact.on the problem. A 
dramatic illustriation is that residential con- 
struction in Newark declined from $3,982,000 
in 1969 to only $165,000 in 1970. 

The unemployment crises which has 
plagued Newark has had a marked effect on 
welfare programs. Presently over 114,000 of 
Newark’s 400,000 residents, fully 30% of its 
population, is receiving some form of public 
assistance. Both the percentage and the 
absolute numbers are increasing. Welfare 
costs in the city have risen from $42 million 
in 1966 to $87 million in 1970. 

The list of problems, the areas which are 
in desperate need of new money, runs the 
full spectrum of city services and basic urban 
institutions. In recreation, Newark has less 
acreage per 1,000 population than any other 
“old” city within the New York region. The 
streets and sidewalks of Newark are in desper- 
ate need of renovation. 54% of Newark’s 
sewers are 75 to 100 years old. Effective law 
enforcement may be impaired without con- 
siderable expansion of the city’s 1400-man 
department, and the Fire Department is 
handicapped by deficient maintenance and 
the lack of a fire training center. Finally, in 
the all-important fight against pollution, 
Newark has been forced into the role of 
spectator. 

What began in Newark 25 years ago as an 
almost imperceptible decline of its educa- 
tional facilities and other essential services 
has resulted in a physical, social and finan- 
cial atrophy unmatched in the post depres- 
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sion era. The resources with which to provide 
safe, efficient new schools, to assure every 
citizen an adequate, sound dwelling unit, 
and to support all our people at adequate 
maintenance levels, are simply not to be 
found within the confines of the City of 
Newark, 

The cry from Newark is becoming the all 
too familiar appeal for national solutions 
to urban problems. The cry can only be 
answered by the Congress, the Senate, the 
President, the State Legislatures, the Gover- 
nors, local officials, and private industry— 
and the answer must be a bold, affirmative 
commitment to act before it is too late. 

I caution you: do not misunderstand the 
implications of urban decay and collapse. 
As I have said many times before, “Wherever 
America’s cities are going, Newark will get 
there first.” We are not only talking about 
saving the Newarks of America. we are talk- 
ing of saving America itself. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To remedy the ills which afflict Newark 
and the other urban centers of our country, 
I propose the following: 


A. Employment 

1. The present system of unemployment 
compensation should be modified so as to 
provide higher benefits and a longer period 
of eligibility during inflationary and high 
unemployment periods and/or in areas of 
high unemployment. 

2. The Comprehensive Manpower Training 
Act of 1970 should be enacted so as to pro- 
vide the needed employment and training 
for many disadvantaged city dwellers. 

B. Welfare reform 

1. The Federal Government should assume 
the full cost of all public assistance pro- 
grams, thus insuring equal treatment 
throughout the country. 

2. The present proposed minimum support 
levels should be dramatically raised so as to 
recognize the increased cost of providing a 
decent and adequate standard of living. 

3. Welfare reform should be coupled with 
@ universally-available network of day care 
centers. 

C. Housing 

1. Congress should declare “Housing Dis- 
aster Areas” for various sections of the coun- 
try, specifically in urban areas. This would 
include massive infusion of monies for land 
acquisition and assembly, housing develop- 
ment, mortgage subsidies, employment train- 
ing, etc. 

2. All future federally funded housing 
should be available for sale, not rental. This 
would eliminate absentee landlord problems 
and instill a sense of “pride in ownership” 
which is now totally lacking. 

8, All federal housing programs should 
strive to recreate the neighborhood concept, 
once indigenous to the nation’s urban 
centers. 

D. Revenue sharing 

1. The Congress should enact immediately 
& revenue sharing program. This should not 
replace existing categorical programs but 
should be “new” money with a committee of 
Congressmen and Senators appointed to 
oversee the expenditure of funds. 

E. Health 

1. A national health insurance plan should 

be enacted as soon as possible. 
F. Private industry 

1. Congress should enact legislation where- 
by businesses are encouraged, through tax 
incentives, to locate in the urban centers. 
This will allow the cities to restore their 
tax bases and encourage industry to take a 
more energetic role in the revitalization of 
our cities. 
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TABLE I|.—EMPLOYMENT OF NEWARK RESIDENTS (A 5-YEAR COMPARISON) 


1971 
1970 (projected) 


City of Newark: 
Adequately employed 
Underemploy: 
Low income employed. 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force but 16 years of age or older. 
Under 16 years of age. 


67, 270 


106, 862 106, 865 
140, 935 141, 435 


Total population... 
Unemployment rate 


388, 068 382, 417 381, 417 
10.6 itd 12.0 


TABLE !}.—NEWARK’S REAL ESTATE TAXES (A 5-YEAR COMPARISON) 


1966 


$313, 000, 000 
954, 000, 000 
1, 267, 000, 000 


$289, 000,000 $285, 000, 000 
958, 000, 000 941, 000, 000 


1, 247, 000, 000 


1967 1968 1969 1970 


$283, 000, 000 $277, 000, 000 
936, 000, 000 890, 000, 000 


1, 219, 000, 000 


1, 226, 000, 000 1, 167, 000, 000 


7.76 7.90 8.30 


Tax imposed_--.....--.--. 
Tax collected 


97, 000, 000 
84, 000, 000 


101, 000, 000 


97, 000, 000 
87, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 


TABLE It1.—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN NEWARK (A 5-YEAR COMPARISON) 


1966 


1968 1969 1970 


Dollars expended in Newark 
Number of people receiving benefits 
Cost to Newark 


$42, 400, 000 
47,000 
$5, 800, 000 


$52, 100, 000 
58, 000 


$60, 000, 000 
67, 000 
$7, 900, 000 


$78,400,000 $87,000, 000 
s 89, 000 114, 000 
$9, 100, 000 


$7,400,000 $7, 000, 000 


EFFORT MADE TO END DRAFT 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the growing 
public interest in the concept of an all- 
volunteer army is nowhere better exem- 
plified than in the efforts of a young 
ROTC cadet, Paul P. Christopher, who 
comes from Wakefield, Mass. He plans 
a career in the armed services. In 1967, 
concerned with the effects that the anti- 
war protests were having on the morale 
of our fighting men in Vietnam, he or- 
ganized a rally in Wakefield for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating America’s appre- 
ciation of their service, their courage, 
and their sacrifice. 

He is now organizing a letter-writing 
campaign designed to end the draft and 
to replace it with an all-volunteer army. 

Paul is an outstanding young man, 
immensely concerned with the quality of 
life in America and the future of this 
Nation. He is atune to the problems and 
anxieties of youth, and has been working 
hard to provide a channel by which they 
can express their views and make their 
influence felt in the policymaking 
process. 

As one who sees in Paul’s efforts the 
kind of constructive, responsible, and 
thoughtful action by which our youth 
can develop the leadership capabilities 
they will need for the future, and as one 
who concurs with the need for an all- 
volunteer army, I am delighted to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the following article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Record on Jan- 
uary 2 of this year: 

YOUTH STARTS ANTIDRAFT DRIVE 
(By Dave O'Brian) 

A 22-year-old junior at Norwich University 

in Vermont has started a letter-writing cam- 


paign designed to end the draft and replace 
it with an all-volunteer army. 

Paul P. Christopher of Wakefield, who is 
attending school on a full ROTC scholarship 
and plans a career in the armed services, 
has formed a campus group called the ROTC 
Action Committee. 

Composed of Christopher and two other 
Norwich juniors, the group is sending anti- 
draft literature to senior ROTC cadets and 
class presidents at all 347 schools across the 
country that have ROTC units. 

Christopher is asking that all 109,900 ROTC 
cadets in the country write their congress- 
men demanding an all-volunteer army. 

Organizing crusades is nothing new to 
Paul Christopher. In October of 1967 he 
organized a Wakefield rally in support of 
servicemen in Vietnam which was attended 
by 50,000 persons. At the time, he was a high 
school student. 

Now a business administration major, 
Christopher wants to be a career officer and 
admits he would be better off financially in 
a volunteer army with higher benefits. 

But he has other motives. “The draft is 
antiquated,” he said. “It is both unfair and 
unnecessary.” 

Also, Christopher believes that a volunteer 
army would “upgrade the quality of the 
armed services” and “improve the prestige of 
the soldier.” 

The letter-writing campaign began only a 
week and a half ago, but already, Christopher 
says, he has received 30 letters in response 
and all are favorable. 

The other members of the group are John 
W. Walsh of Burlington and Joseph Donnelly 
of Troy, N.Y., both juniors, 


MRS. KNIGHT’S YULE MESSAGE 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years, as many of us know from ex- 
perience, Frances Knight has done a 
marvelous job as head of the U.S. State 
Department’s passport section. In fact, 
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it is difficult to know how anyone could 
have improved on her job. 

In many instances, the press has been 
critical of bureaucracy in the Washing- 
ton style. Frances Knight has been one 
who has received almost universal ac- 
claim from the press for her efficiency, 
integrity, and perseverance—sometimes 
under the most difficult circumstances. 

A few days ago, the Champaign- 
Urbana News Gazette did write an edi- 
torial regarding Frances Knight, and I 
append it herewith. I am sure that my 
colleagues will be happy to know that 
again, from the press, she has received an 
accolade to which she is entitled: 

Mrs. KNIGHT’S YULE MESSAGE 

Frances G. Knight, head of the United 
States State Department’s passport section, is 
& rarity among bureaucrats. She is outspoken, 
fearless in her determination to improve her 
section—which incidentally is one of the 
few offices in government which pay for 
themselves—and doesn't mind criticizing 
anyone who stands in her way. 

Last Christmas Mrs. Knight sent out a 
letter, which was widely circulated, in 
which she warned that passports would take 
two weeks to process unless her section 
was granted additional funds. This Christmas 
she sent out another explaining delays were 
now as much as a month, and would get 
worse. 

That’s typical bureaucratic progress, but 
untypical honesty. 


HON. WILLIAM MURPHY 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 2, 1971 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is indeed a privilege to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to my 
good friend Congressman WILLIAM MUR- 
PHY of Illinois who is retiring after 12 
years of dedicated service in the House. 
It has been an honor to benefit not only 
from his views and knowledge but from 
his friendship as well. 

BILL’s reputation as a hard worker is 
well deserved. His service on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and particularly his 
Chairmanship of the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs reflects his con- 
cern with the betterment of U.S. rela- 
tions overseas. Yet his wisdom and con- 
cern with issues of national importance 
have by no means affected his devotion 
to his constituents. BILL is an outstand- 
ing example of the Congressman who ef- 
fectively serves both the national inter- 
est and the interests of his local con- 
stituency. His service on the Chicago 
City Council and in other important posts 
in that great city have provided him with 
an insight on urban politics and prob- 
lems that is greatly needed among pub- 
lic servants today. Chicago and his con- 
stituents have been most fortunate to be 
represented by such a man. They, as well 
as the House, will surely miss BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate BILL MUR- 
PHY on his exemplary career in public 
service and particularly upon his years 
as a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives. I warmly wish him the best of 
success in the years ahead. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


SENATE—Monday, January 25, 1971 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian 
dent pro tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
and was called to order by the Presi- 

Messages in writing from the President 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


May the words of our mouths and the 
meditations of our hearts be acceptable 
in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength and 
our Redeemer. 


Make us to know and to cherish our 
heritage that we may more fitly serve 
Thee. Live in us and work through us 
Thy purposes for the people of this Na- 
tion. Set our vision upon the highest 
goals, and give us the clean hands, the 
pure hearts, the worthy motives, and the 
wise minds for achieving them. 

As this day we pay tribute to a fallen 
comrade, may we renew our dedication 
to Thee in the same spirit of selfiess serv- 
ice which was his. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES PARTICIPATING IN 
TRAINING IN NON-GOVERNMENT 
FACILITIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 1308(b) of title 
5, United States Code, I am transmitting 
forms supplying information on those 
employees who, during fiscal year 1970, 
participated in training in non-Govern- 
ment facilities in courses that were over 
one hundred and twenty days in duration 
and those employees who received awards 
or contributions incident to training in 
non-Government facilities. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHITE House, January 25, 1971. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore (Mr. ELLENDER) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, communicated to the Senate 
the resolutions of the House adopted as 
a tribute to the memory of Hon. RICH- 
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ARD B. RUSSELL, late a Senator from the 
State of Georgia. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, January 22, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to limit statements 
to 3 minutes during the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFERRAL OF DEBATE ON THE 
QUESTION OF AMENDING THE 
RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that deliberation 
and debate on the question of amending 
the rules of the Senate be deferred until 
tomorrow and that this deferral shall not 
be prejudicial to the rights or positions 
of any opponent or proponent of any rule 
changes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. 
ELLENDER) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

Report OF TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER THE 

AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 

SISTANCE ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


A letter from the General Sales Manager, 
Export Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of title I agreements under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, for the 
months of November and December 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, reporting, pursuant 
to law, an overobligation of its appropriation 
for operating expenses, property management, 
and disposal services in the amount of $2,590; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES COURT OF 
Cratms (S. Doc. No. 92-2) 

A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report setting forth all the judgments ren- 
dered by the court for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON FINAL CONCLUSION OF JUDICIAL 

PROCEEDINGS REGARDING CERTAIN INDIAN 

‘TRIBES 

A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 


a report on the final conclusion of judicial 
proceedings regarding the Kickapoo Tribe of 
Kansas and the Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma, 
et al, against the United States of America 
(with an accompanying report and papers); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
ON THE PROGRESS ON THE FLIGHT INSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on the 
progress of the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
flight training program for the calendar 
year 1970 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED AIR FORCE RESERVE 
FACILITIES PROJECTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
seven facilities projects proposed to be un- 
dertaken for the Air Force Reserve in six 
States (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED ARMY RESERVE FACILITIES 
PROJECTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 14 
facilities projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army Reserve in 12 States (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE FACILITIES PROJECTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
five facilities projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Navy and Marine Corps Re- 
serves in three States (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on property ac- 
quisitions of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment for the quarter ended December 31, 
1970; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on real and personal property of the 
Department of Defense, as of 30 June 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON Export CONTROL 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control covering the third quarter 
of 1970 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 
REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY 
A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Administrator of National Banks, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1969 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
REPORT ON TRUTH IN LENDING 
A letter from the Vice Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on truth in 
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lending for the year 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee. on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


REPORT ON THE FAIR PACKAGING AND 
LABELING ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report regarding the administration 
of the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act by 
the Food and Drug Administration during 
fiscal year 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 84th annual report of the 
Commission, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1970 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON ENFORCEMENT OF TITLE I, CON- 
SUMER CREDIT PROTECTION Act or 1968 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ report on the enforcement of Title I of the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 for 
the calendar year 1970 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON PUBLIC HEALTH CIGARETTE 
SMOKING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report concerning (a) the effectiveness of 
cigarette labeling, (b) current practices and 
methods of cigarette advertising and promo- 
tion, and (c) recommendations for legisla- 
tion deemed appropriate, dated December 31, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


Coast GUARD REPORT ON INCENTIVE PAY FOR 
FPucur Dury 

A letter from the Commandant, U.S. Coast 

Guard, reporting, pursuant to law, the num- 


ber of officers above the grade of lieutenant 
commander, or equivalent, entitled to receive 
incentive pay for flight duty during the 6- 
month period ended December 31, 1970; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL 


AIRPORT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, & report 
on the operations under the Federal Airport 
Act, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 


A letter from the Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report of the Company for the year 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the com- 
bined statement of receipts, expenditures 
and balances of the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the state- 
ment of liabilities and other financial com- 
mitments of the U.S. Government as of 
June 30, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. 
REPORT ON THE FOREIGN-Trape ZONES BOARD 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970, together 
with the reports covering the activities dur- 
ing the same period of Foreign-Trade Zones 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, and 9, located respectively 
at New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Mayaguez, Toledo, and Honolulu 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


A letter from the Chairman, The Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the Eighth Annual Report, 
Board of Foreign Scholarships (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the adverse effects of 
producing Drone Anti-Submarine Helicop- 
ters before completion of development and 
tests by the Department of the Navy (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity to reduce 
costs and improve aircraft through prompt 
processing of engineering change proposals 
by the Department of Defense (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller: General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report, covering calendar year 1969, 
summarizing progress being made by fed- 
eral agencies in developing and improving 
their accounting systems in accordance with 
the overall mandates of the Congress and 
the related principles, standards and re- 
quirements prescribed by the Comptroller 
General (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on objectives of the feed-grain 
program not attained because of inclusion 
of nonagricultural land, Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, Department of 
Agriculture (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for an airport 
safety inspection program to improve flight 
safety of civil aircraft by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, Department of Trans- 
portation (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the audit of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the audit of the financial 
statements of the Veterans’ Canteen Service, 
Veterans’ Administration, for fiscal year 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity for improv- 
ing results of tire-rebuilding programs in 
Europe by the Department of Defense (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for tighter control 
on occupancy of federally subsidized housing 
provided under programs administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report of the results of the examina- 
tion by the General Accounting Office of the 
financial statements of the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the audit of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Department 
of Agriculture, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunity to reduce 
medicare costs by consolidating claims-proc- 
essing activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Railroad Retirement Board (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report pointing out that Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, procedures and policies on the use of 
independent auditors should be strengthened 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON QUALITY OF WATER, COLORADO 
River BASIN 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& progress report on the quality of water 
of the Colorado River Basin, dated January 
1971 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORT OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the Colorado River Basin Project, for 
the year ended June 30, 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 

REFORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 

A letter from the Chairman, the National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws, transmitting, pursuant to law, the final 
report of the Commission, dated January 7, 
1971 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
Boarp 
A letter from the Chairman, Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Board dated 
January 8, 1971 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ACTIVITIES BEFORE THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report with respect to proceedings insti- 
tuted before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board during the period January 1, 1970 
through December 31, 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE GEORGETOWN BARGE, Dock, 
ELEVATOR, AND RAILWAY Co. 

A letter from Steptoe & Johnson, attorneys 
at law, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Eleyator, and Railway Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

AUDIT REPORT OF THE FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 

A letter from the chairman of the board 

of directors, Future Farmers of America, 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port of the Future Farmers of America for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, reports relating to third preference 
and sixth preference classifications for cer- 
tain aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law pertaining to each alien, and 
the reasons for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES oF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 


aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT oF ALIENS WHO CONDITIONALLY 
ENTERED THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, reporting, pursuant to 
law, in regard to aliens who conditionally 
entered the United States during the 6- 
month period ending December 31, 1970; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report OF ScIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 

POSITIONS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Director of Personnel, Of- 
fice of the Secretary, U.S. Department of 

Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report of scientific and professional posi- 

tions established in the Department of Com- 

merce (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

REPORT ON GRADES GS-16, 17, AND 18 PosI- 
TIONS, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Justice, reporting, pursuant to law. 

on positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 

which are under the jurisdiction of the 

Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 

ization during the calendar year 1970 (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Report oF U.S. ARMs CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY ON SCIENTIFIC OR PROFES- 
SIONAL POSITIONS 
A letter from the Director, U.S. Arms Con- 

trol and Disarmament Agency, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on scientific or 
professional positions authorized for the 

Agency for calendar year 1970 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Post Office and Civil Service. 
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REPORT ON Grapes GS-16, 17, AnD 18 Posi- 
TIONS AUTHORIZED FOR THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
A letter from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 

eral for Administration, U.S. Department of 

Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on positions in grades GS-16, 17, 

and 18 authorized for use by the Attorney 

General during the calendar year 1970 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL POSI- 

TIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, with 
respect to scientific and professional posi- 
tions in this department during the calendar 
year 1970; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

REPORT ENTITLED “THE ECONOMICS OF 
CLEAN Am” 

A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report entitled “The 
Economics of Clean Air”, dated December 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Board of Directors, Ten- 

nessee Valley Authority, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, the 37th annual report of the 

Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 

30, 1970; to the Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Development, notifying the Sen- 
ate that the report from the Administration 
due on January 3 will not be ready for de- 
livery until the end of February; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 

A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Printing Office 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


PETITIONS—TREATMENT OF JEWS 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts have long been justifiably concerned 
over the conditions imposed upon Jews 
in the Soviet Union. The incidents of 
harassment, the denial of basic rights, 
the refusal to permit religious practice, 
and most illogical of all, the refusal to 
permit emigration of Jewish citizens, 
have imposed an intolerable burden upon 
Soviet Jews. 

The recent Leningrad trials have 
brought to the fore the worldwide dis- 
tress over the plight of these captive peo- 
ples. The matters of deepest concern 
have been clearly enunciated in a reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS URGING THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES To REQUEST CLEMENCY FOR 

THE DEFENDANTS IN THE RECENT LENINGRAD 

HIJACKING TRIAL AND PROTEST THE GENERAL 

TREATMENT OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

Whereas, The unusually harsh sentences 
imposed recently by a Russian court upon 
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eleven persons, nine of whom are Jewish, 
convicted of planning to hijack a Soviet 
plane, has appalled the world community; 
and 

Whereas, The imposition of long prison 
camp sentences, some at hard labor, are con- 
trary to all human considerations and to the 
best interests of the Soviet government; and 

Whereas, It appears that the action of the 
convicted hijackers was motivated by their 
desire to emigrate from the Soviet Union to 
the state of Israel because Jews in the Soviet 
Union are prohibited from practicing and 
supporting religious and cultural institu- 
tions which normally are an integral part 
of Jewish community life; and 

Whereas, The long continuing repression 
and brutal treatment of Soviet Jews by the 
Russian government should be condemned 
in the name of humanity and decency by the 
leaders of this great nation; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the President of the 
United States to instruct the Secretary of 
State to lodge a formal protest with the 
government of the Soviet Union condemning 
the persecution of Jews in the U.S.S.R. and 
to request clemency for the defendants in 
the recent Leningrad hijacking trial; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State, to the presiding 
officer of each Franch of the Congress, and 
to each member thereof from the common- 
wealth, 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, as the 
92d Congress opens, this Nation faces its 
highest unemployment rate in many 
years. The jobless rate has reached a 
level of 6 percent, and many experts be- 
lieve it may rise even higher. My own 
State of Massachusetts has been hit es- 
pecially hard. Besides the protracted un- 
employment caused by the closing of 
textile and shoe plants, the Common- 
wealth is also beset by major layoffs in 
aerospace and defense related industries. 

Traditionally, much unemployment 
has been caused by increased mechani- 
zation and advancing technology. The 
necessity of lower costs and increased ef- 
ficiency too often means the replacement 
of workers by machines. Now it appears 
that our technological advancement may 
have boomeranged. The Federal Govern- 
ment, long the principal customer of 
many of our most specialized and scien- 
tifically advanced industries, has dras- 
tically cut its purchases leaving these 
firms to face diminished markets and 
major layoffs, Technological unemploy- 
ment accounts for an increasing portion 
of those out of work. 

If we are to aid our depressed areas and 
stimulate our economy, we must find a 
way to decisively reduce unemployment, 
This Congress must give priority consid- 
eration to programs that will assist the 
unemployed and aid in conversion of our 
afflicted industries. There are many al- 
ternatives open to us, and the following 
resolution of the Massachusetts Senate 
offers but one. I hope that the Senate 
will have an early and complete oppor- 
tunity to deal with the complex problems 
of this Nation’s high unemployment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Whereas, There is an unemployment crisis 
in this Commonwealth; and 

Whereas, There is grave danger of the con- 
sequences that might follow if work is not 
provide; and 

Whereas, There is presently over 15,000 
people unemployed in these stricken areas; 
and 


Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States must provide federal aid to help those 
caught in these stricken depressed areas; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States prepare a special message to the 
United States Congress to enact such legis- 
lation for a period sufficient to enable the 
federal government to develop effective alter- 
native methods of aiding the stricken de- 
pressed areas which would stimulate busi- 
ness and the economy by providing govern- 
ment work; and be it further 

Reolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of Commerce, to the presid- 
ing officers of each branch of the Congress, 
and to the members therecf from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself, Mr. PEAR- 
son, Mr. Moss, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. Javits, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Sronc, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1. A bill to provide for better regulation 
of the Federal elective process, to provide a 
means of encouraging broad voter participa- 
tion in the financing of Federal election cam- 
paigns, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(The remarks of Mr. GraveL when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2. A bill to provide additional protec- 
tion for the rights of participants in em- 
ployee pension and profit-sharing-retirement 
plans, to establish minimum standards for 
pension and profit-sharing-retirement plan 
vesting and funding, to establish a pension 
plan reinsurance program, to provide for 
portability of pension credits, to provide for 
regulation of the administration of pension 
and other employee benefit plans, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Pension and Employee Benefit 
Plan Commission, to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Disclosure Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, by unanimous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the bill apear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Saxse, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. InNovre, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Musxre, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. 
TUNNEY): 

5.3. A bill to create a national system of 
health security; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
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(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
Corron, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. BROCK, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. BAKER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. HoLLINGS, and Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine) : 

8.4. A bill to amend the tariff and trade 
laws of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. THurMoND when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. Fonc, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr, Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. INovure, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. McGEE, Mr. McGov- 
ERN, Mr. Montoya, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr 
RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS): 

S. 5. A bill to promote the public welfare; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(The remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 6. A bill to amend the Act entitled “An 
Act granting land to the city of Alnpuquer- 
que for public purposes”, approved June 9, 
1906; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself and 
Mr. MCCLELLAN) : 

S. 7. A bill to provide for the establishment 
of the Buffalo National River in the State 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 8. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, to au- 
thorize the transfer of certain property at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex.; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) : 

S. 9. A bill to provide a means of financ- 
ing presidential and congressional election 
campaigns; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. CUR- 
TIS, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MILLER, Mr. Montoya, Mr. PEARSON, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TALMADGE and 
Mr. Younes) : 

S. 10. A bill to establish a national policy 
relative to the revitalization of rural and 
other economically-distressed areas by pro- 
viding incentives for a more even and prac- 
tical geographic distribution of industrial 
growth and activity and developing man- 
power training programs to meet the needs 
of industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. Hruska) : 

S. 11. A bill to amend the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954 to modify the provi- 
sions relating to taxes on wagering to insure 
the constitutional rights of taxpayers, to 
facilitate the collection of such taxes, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 12. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to modify the provisions relat- 
ing to taxes on wagering to insure the con- 
stitutional rights of taxpayers, to facilitate 
the collection of such taxes, and for other 
purposes; 
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S. 13. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the issuance of 
subpenas for the limited detention of partic- 
ularly described or identified individuals 
for obtaining evidence of identifying physi- 
cal characteristics in the course of certain 
criminal investigations, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 14. A bill to prohibit the disruption of 
federally assisted institutions of higher edu- 
cation, to provide for the enforcement of 
such prohibition, and for other purposes; 

S. 15. A bill to amend title XII of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 16. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 to pro- 
vide civil remedies to victims of activities 
prohibited by said title, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. McOLELLAN when he 
introduced the bills appear below under the 
aah ola heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 17. A bill for the relief of Colonel Glover 
Johns, U.S. Army, retired; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 18. A bill to amend the U.S. Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 to 
provide assistance to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Case when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 19. A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 to allow for greater expan- 
sion of the export trade to the United States 
to exclude Bank receipts and disbursements 
from the budget of the U.S. Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. MonpaLe when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 20. A bill for the relief of Miss Christina 

Flores; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 21. A bill for the relief of Casa Angelica 
mental retardation facility of Alberquerque, 
N. Mex.; and 

S. 22. A bill for the relief of Saint John’s 
College at Santa Fe, N. Mex.; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER 

S. 23. A bill to provide a program to im- 
prove the opportunity for the study of cul- 
tural heritages of all ethnic groups in the 
Nation; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. SCHWEIKER when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 24. A bill to provide that the cost of cer- 
tain investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be nonreimbursable; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 25. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 26. A bill to revise the boundaries of the 
Canyonlands National Park in the State of 
Utah; 

S. 27. A bill to establish the Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area in the States of 
Arizona and Utah; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the above bills appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JOR- 
DAN of Idaho, Mr. McGee, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, and Mr. Packwoop): 

S. 28. A bill to clarify the relationship of 
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interests of the United States and of the 
States in the use of waters of certain 
streams; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 29. A bill to establish the Capitol Reef 
National Park in the State of Utah; and 

S. 30. A bill to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. Jav- 
Irs, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. BROOKE, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
JacKsON, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
Matus, Mr. MCGovern, Mr. MON- 
TOYA, Mr. Musxre, Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 31. A bill to provide during times of 
high unemployment for programs of public 
service employment for unemployed persons, 
to assist States and local communities in pro- 
viding needed public services, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. STEV- 
ENS, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 32. A bill to authorize the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to conduct research, educa- 
tion and assistance programs to prepare the 
country for conversion from defense to civil- 
ian, socially oriented research and develop- 
ment activities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 33. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to provide a group life insurance 
program for State and local government law 
enforcement officers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 34, A bill to establish a National Cancer 
Authority in order to conquer cancer at the 
earliest possible date; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr, KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
GRAVEL and Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 35. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska natives, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

y Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 36. A bill to preserve and promote the 
resources of the Connecticut River Valley, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 


Interior and Insular Affairs. 
(The remarks of Mr. Ristcorr when he in- 


troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
Mr. MCINTYRE) : 

S.37. A bill to provide for orderly trade in 
textile articles and articles of leather foot- 
wear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
when he introduced the bill for Mr. Mc- 
InTYRE, appear below under the appropriate 
heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S.38. A bill to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to des- 
ignate areas in which there has been a loss 
of population as redevelopment areas; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

8.39. A bill to amend titles X and XVI of 
the Social Security Act to prohibit any State 
from imposing a lien on a blind individual's 
property as a condition of aid or assistance 
thereunder; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

8.40. A bill to amend the Indian Long- 
Term Act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S.41. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment, within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, of a National Infor- 
mation and Resource Center for the Handi- 
capped; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. DoLE when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 42. A bill for the relief of Dr. Won 
Pal Chung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 43. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
U.S. conservation savings bonds in order to 
afford an opportunity for the people of the 
United States through the purchase of such 
bonds, to participate in the financing of pro- 
grams to conserve and improve the Nation's 
environment; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 44. A bill to provide for grants and loans 
to communities for construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of marine ways facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 45. A bill to forgive a portion of some 
Small Business Administration loans granted 
as a result of the Good Friday earthquake 
of 1964; to the Committee on Banking and 
Urban Affairs. 

S. 46. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States”, approved October 14, 1966; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

8. 47. A bill for the relief of Flore Lekanof; 
and 

S. 48. A bill for the relief of Zacarias Q. 
Montero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. STEVENS when he in- 
troduced S. 43, S. 44, S. 45 and S. 46 appear 
below under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, COOK: 

S. 49. A bill for the relief of Capt. Walker 
B. Moore, Jr., U.S. Air Force Reserve; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. Montoya): 

S. 50. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Brantley project, Pecos River Basin, 
N. Mex., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

8.51. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Cheng; 

8.52. A bill for the relief of Aslaug K. 
Kristoffersen; 

8.53. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Hadow; 

S. 54. A bill for the relief of Milenka Vuk- 
sanovich; 

S. 55. A bill for the relief of Bridget Hanna; 
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S.56. A bill for the relief of Guilhermina 
Garcia; 

S. 57. A bill for the relief of Luciano 
Guillermo Harms; 

S.58. A bill for the relief of Joyce Cerita 
Bent; 

8.59. A bill for the relief of Ng Kwok 
Kwen; 

S. 60. A bill for the relief of Foo Ying Yee; 
and 

8.61. A bill for the relief of Agness 
Modano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

5.62. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit the exclusion 
from gross income of a portion of the com- 
pensation received by full-time enforcement 
officers and firemen employed by State and 
local governmental instrumentalities; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Tarr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 63. A bill to amend section 162 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 64. A bill to assist the States and their 
political subdivisions to meet their needs 
for increased revenues by sharing with them 
a portion of the revenues derived from the 
Federal individual income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hotirncs when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 
S. 65. A bill for the relief of Dennis Yian- 


tos; 

S. 66. A bill for the relief of Alberto Mat- 
tiolo; and 

S. 67. A bill for the relief of Francisco Mar- 
puri, D. M., and his wife, Angelita Marshall 
Marpuri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
TALMADGE, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 68. A bill to establish quotas on cer- 
tain textile and footwear articles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 69. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct a pilot Federal-State 
cooperative program for the prevention, con- 
trol, and suppression of fires in rural areas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. DoLE when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
TALMADGE) : 

S. 70. .^ bill to amend the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended, to provide 
an additional source of financing for the 
rural telephone program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dots when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 71. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act to increase the availability of manage- 
ment counseling to small business concerns; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. DoLE when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr, YOUNG: 

S. 72. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act as 
amended, so as to permit Federal cost shar- 


ing for certain uses of water stored in reser- 
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voir structures constructed or modified under 
such act; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S. 78. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain lands in the 
State of North Dakota to the Montrail Coun- 
ty Park Commission, Mountrail County, N. 
Dak.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 74. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

8.75. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to establish standards 
and programs to abate and control water pol- 
lution by synthetic detergents; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

8.76. A bill to amend sections 201(s) and 
409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended, relating to food additives; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

8.77. A bill to provide for the regulation 
of present and future surface and strip min- 
ing, for the conservation, acquisition, and 
reclamation of surface and strip mined 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. NELSON (for himself and Mr, 
CRANSTON) : 

8.78. A bill to amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956 to provide a criminal penalty 
for shooting at certain birds, fish, and other 
animals from an aircraft; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr, MONTOYA) : 

8.79. A bill for the relief of the Glover 

Packing Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 80. A bill for the relief of Gerges Ver- 
givadis; and 

8.81. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
Grantham; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 82. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wanda 
Martens; 

S. 83. A bill for the relief of William A. 
Gallagher; 

S. 84. A bill for the relief of Avelina Ong 
Patascil; 

S. 85. A bill for the relief of Basile Chris- 
topoulos; 

S. 86. A bill for the relief of Margaret Deme 
and her daughters, Clara Deme and Susie 
Deme; 

S. 87. A bill for the relief of James Fletcher 
McAndrew; 

S. 88. A bill for the relief of Cedomir 
Capic; 

S. 89. A bill for the relief of Liliana Gras- 
seschi Baroni; 

S. 90. A bill for the relief of Ebony V. 
Herza; 

S. 91. A bill for the relief of Gregoris 
(Gregory) Andreas Gountanis; 

S. 92. A bill for the relief of Roberto De 
Lamonica; 

S. 93. A bill for the relief of 
Rienzo; 

S. 94. A bill for the relief of Emile Georges 
Cochand and Marjorie Almo Cochand; 

8. 95. A bill for the relief of Norad Electric 
Company; 

S. 96. A bill for the relief of Shan W. Wof- 
ford; 

S. 97. A bill for the relief of Lal Wai (Wal- 
ming); 

S. 98. A bill for the relief of Anthony E. 
Keane; and 

S. 99. A bill for the relief of Josefina Gon- 
gales Batoon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 100. A bill for the relief of Yosef Pincu; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH): 

S. 101. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of a portion of the funds to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of 
Indians of Fort Hall, Idaho; the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, Wyo.; the Bannock Tribe and the 
Shoshone Nation or Tribe of Indians in In- 
dian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 326—D, 
326-E, 326-F, 326-G, 326-H, 366, and 367, 
consolidated, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 102. A bill for the relief of Maria Jose- 
fina Granara Castillo; 

S. 103. A bill for the relief of Olay Nome- 
land; 

8.104. A bill for the relief of 
Del’oso; 

S. 105. A bill for the relief of Luciano Tren- 
cio; 

S. 106. A bill for the relief of Modesto 
G. Guerrero, Jr.; 

S. 107. A bill for the relief of Dr. Amada G. 
Chanco, Jr.; 

S. 108. A bill for the relief of Kyung Jo Min 
and Kyung Sook Min; 

S. 109. A bill for the relief of Maximo Tang- 
Sie; 

§. 110. A bill for the relief of Susanna Bar- 
bara Schmitt; 

S.111. A bill for the relief of Joy Isabel 
Pateman; 

S.112. A bill for the relief of Filyne Vil- 
lareul; 

S.113. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals and organizations; and 

S. 114. A bill for the relief of Sarvar Housh- 
yar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S.115. A bill for the relief of Donald 
William McIntyre; 

S. 116. A bill for the relief of Jerry J. Mc- 
Cutcheon of Anchorage, Alaska; and 

8.117. A bill for the relief of Angelina R. 
Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

§.118. A bill to establish the Big Thicket 
National Park In Texas; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
CRANSTON) : 

S.119. A bill for the relief of Manuela C. 

Bonito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 120. A bill to prohibit assaults on State 
law enforcement officers, firemen and judi- 
cial officers; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. SCHWEIKER when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 121. A bill to amend the Water Resources 
Research Act of 1964, to increase the authori- 
zation for water resources research and in- 
stitutes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 122. A bill to amend the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938; 

S. 123, A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to modify the operation of the 
Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyo., for fishery conservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

S. 124. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Polecat Bench area of the Shoshone 
extensions unit, Missouri River Basin project, 


Wyo., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 125. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 126. A bill for the relief of Oclides Gon- 
zales Barrero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 127. A bill to designate the Gros Ventre 
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Wilderness, Teton National Forest, in the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 128. A bill to authorize issuance of a spe- 
cial postage stamp for the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in 1972; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hansen when he in- 
troduced S. 127 appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 129. A bill to authorize certain convey- 
ances of land; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 130. A bill for the relief of Reva J. 
Cullen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 131. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
to the County of Washakie, State of Wyo- 
ming, of certain real property of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 132. A bill for the relief of Nedja Budi- 
savijvich; and 

S. 133. A bill for the relief of Miss Teruko 
Sasaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
HANSEN) : 

S. 184. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

S. 135. A bill to establish the Women's Hall 
of Fame Study Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 136. A bill to amend section 35 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 with respect to 
the disposition of the proceeds of sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under such 
act; 

S. 137. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
of certain public lands in Wyoming to the 
occupants of the land; and 

S. 138. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain water rights 
to the State of Wyoming; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 139. A bill for the relief of Anka Zdunic; 
and 

S. 140. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Miller and Mildred M. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 141. A bill to establish the Fossil Butte 
National Monument in the State of Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. McGee when he intro- 
duced S. 141 appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 142. A bill to amend the Gun Control 
Act of 1968 to permit the Interstate trans- 
portation and shipment of firearms used for 
sporting purposes and in target competi- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. Moss, 
and Mr. HANSEN) : 

S. 143. A bill to amend section 315b of 
title 43, United States Code, to provide the 
cost factors which shall be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the grazing fees 
which will be imposed for use of public 
lands; to the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Mercaur, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PEARSON, Mr. Proury, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TaumMapcs, Mr. 
‘THURMOND, Mr. TOWER, Mr. Younae, 
and Mr. HOLLINGS) : 

8. 144. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code with respect to ammunition rec- 
ordkeeping requirements; to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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(The remarks of Mr. McGee when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for him- 
self and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 145. A bill for the relief of Esther Cath- 
erine Milner; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 146. A bill for the relief of Ruby Y. K. 
Kum; 

S.147. A bill for the relief of Radegundis 
J. Agsalud; 

S. 148. A bill for the relief of Erminia 
Ancheta Mandac; 

S. 149. A bill for the relief of Antonio G. 
Punzalan; 

S. 150. A bill for the relief of Valerio B. 
Bonilla, Agapito B. Bonilla, and Mariano B. 
Bonilla; 

S. 151. A bill for the relief of Pedro C. 
Carag; 

S.152. A bill for the relief of Hoon 
Kyubyuk Kiem, his wife, Uesuk Peark Kiem, 
and their two daughters, Jin-A Kiem and 
Jin In Kiem; and 

S. 153. A bill for the relief of Fred Do- 
mingo, Aquilina B. Domingo, Froilan Domin- 
go, Azucena Mae Domingo, and Wilmina 
Domingo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S.154. A bill to provide for a connecting 
road between three units of the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park, N. Dak., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8.155. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to exempt certain private aircraft 
entering or departing from the United States 
and Canada at night or on Sunday or a 
holiday from provisions requiring payment 
to the United States for overtime services 
of customs officers and employees; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 156, A bill to authorize the mortgaging 
of tribal lands on the Fort Berthold Reser- 
vation for certain purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 157. A bill for the relief of Arthur Rike; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 158. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the continu- 
ation of the investment tax credit for small 
businesses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

8.159. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Buford unit of the Fort 
Union Trading Post National Historic Site 
in the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 160. A bill to modify the comprehensive 
plan for the Missouri River Basin to provide 
for certain road construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

S. 161. A bill for the relief of the West Fargo 
Pioneer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH): 

S. 162. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in a feasibility in- 
vestigation relative to the north side pump- 
ing division extension, Minidoka project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 163. A bill to amend the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act with respect to cer- 
tain activities of Members of Congress; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr, Dore when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 164. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
so as to permit donations of surplus prop- 
erty to public museums; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

8. 165. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
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of the Interior to make disposition of fed- 
erally owned mineral rights, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. HANSEN (for himself and Mr, 
McGEE) : 

S. 166. A bill to designate the Stratified 
Primitive Area as a part of the Washakie 
Wilderness, heretofore known as the South 
Absaroka. Wilderness, Shoshone National 
Forest, in the State of Wyoming, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. HANSEN when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 167. A bill for the relief of Lenisi 
Mataele; 

S. 168. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Carolina 
M. Lacsamana; 

S. 169. A bill for the relief of Miss Filomena 
Cabot; 

S. 170. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Julia B. 
Briones; 

S. 171. A bili for the relief of Silvano 
Scandale; 

S. 172. A bill for the relief of Miss Alma 
Carrillo Custodio; 

8. 173. A bill for the relief of Naoyo Camp- 


bell; 

S. 174. A bill for the relief of Shui Lun 
Young (Wah Yuk Lau); 

S. 175. A bill for the relief of Mitsuhiro 
Nakakoji, Keiko Nakakoji, and Yukiko 
Nakakoji; 

S. 176. 
Cabagay; 

S. 177. A bill for the relief of Violetta 
Bravo; 

S. 178. A bill for the relief of Claude 
Leruitte; 

S. 179. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kong 
Sook Lee; 

S. 180. A bill for the relief of Kuay Ten 
Chang (Kuay Hong Chang); 

S. 181. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Galvizo Eder; 

S. 182. A bill for the relief of Amado V. 
Rivera, Junior; 

S. 183. A bill for the relief of Helen O. Mc- 
Kinney; and 

8. 184. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment in grade of a certain officer in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve; to the Committee of 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. BAYH, for 
himself and Mr. BAKER, Mr. BELL- 
MON, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. Javirs, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MarTuias, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MON- 
TOYA, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RrIsicorr, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

S.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.J. Res. 2. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; and 

8.J. Res. 3. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Ervin when he intro- 
duced the joint resolutions appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. PELL, and Mr, 
PROUTY) : 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim the 
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period April 19, 1971, through April 23, 1971, 
as “School Bus Safety Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javirs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S.J. Res. 5. Joint resolution designating 
January 15 of each year as “Martin Luther 
7 Day”; to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. BROOKE when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. BROOKE, Mr, 
CooK, Mr. Cranston, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Harris, Mr Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. IN- 
OUYE, Mr. Javits, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Musxre, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Risicorr, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. 
TUNNEY): 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in the 
Congress to the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boces, Mr. 
Brock, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Byrn of West Virginia, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. Case, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. COOK, Mr. COOPER, Mr. 
COTTON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr, EAGLETON, Mr. 
FANNIN, MR. Fonc, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. GRAVEL, Mr, GRIFFIN, Mr. GUR- 
NEY, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. 
HART, MR. HARTKE, MR. HATFIELD, MR. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. HRUSKA, Mr, HUGHES, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. InNovye, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr Javrrs, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MarTutas, Mr, 
MCcCOLELLAN, Mr McGee, Mr. McGoy- 
ERN, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MILLER, Mr, MONDALE, Mr. MONTOYA, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Musxre, Mr, NELSON, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
PEARSON, Mr. PELL, Mr, Percy, Mr. 
Provuty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr, Rots, Mr. Saxse, Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER, Mr. Scorr, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr, Sponc, Mr, STEVENS, 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
TAFT, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. Youns): 

S.J. Res. 7. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when he 
introduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. BAYH, 
for himself and Mr, BEALL, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Coox, 
Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Gurney, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr, HATFIELD, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Jorpan of North Caro- 
lina, Mr, MATHIAS, Mr. MCOLELLAN, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr, 
Montora, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Proxmime, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. SCH WEIKER, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. STE- 
VENSON, Mr. Tarr, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
Youns): 

S.J. Res. 8. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. COOK (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr, Hargis, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Tart, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. MoN- 
TOYA, Mr. Risicorr, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. Younc, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
SCHWEIKER, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. STEVENS, and Mr, BIBLE) : 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Coox when he intro- 
duced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. Tower, Mr. DOMINICK, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Corron, Mr. BUCKLEY, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr, GOLDWATER, Mr. Percy, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Cures, Mr. McIn- 
TYRE, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. Moss, Mr, EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. Baym, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. 
Sponc, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr. 
BEALL) : 

S.J. Res. 10. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. Bennett, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. Fonc, Mr. GURNEY, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. HoLrLINGsS, Mr, 
HucHes, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. IN- 
OUYE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Proutry, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. THuRMOND, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
WILLiaMs, and Mr. YOUNG) : 

8.J. Res. 11. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week of April 
19, 1971, through April 23, 1971, as “Students’ 
Week Against Drug Abuse”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. MUNDT) : 

S.J. Res, 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
demonstration projects, using heat and light 
traps and other nonchemical means, to con- 
trol insects harmful to agricultural crops; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S.J. Res. 14. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States declaring that every person 
has an inalienable right to a decent environ- 
ment; and 

S.J. Res. 15. Joint resolution designating 
the third week of April of each year as 
“Earth Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


S. 1—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO STRENGTHEN CONFIDENCE 
IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the fi- 
nancing of political campaigns is the 
Achilles heel of the American govern- 
mental system. 
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Although it is an Achilles heel of long 
standing, the dramatic technological de- 
velopments of recent years are threaten- 
ing to transform a point of vulnerability 
into a galloping cancer which will eat 
away at the very vitals of our democratic 
political processes. 

The elections just concluded were only 
the most recent manifestations of all the 
evils of campaign funding, the abuse of 
media and the consequent disenchant- 
ment of voters. 

This may be a moment of great prom- 
ise to deal with the problem. Winners 
and losers alike must have a king-size 
hangover not only from the rigors of 
campaigning but from the more grue- 
some exercise of fund raising and the 
recording of innumerable spots with the 
equivalent of the breathless message 
“vote for Dan, the man with the plan.” 

We witness the bizarre ritual of the 
filing of campaign expenditure reports. 
Many of these reports swear to zero 
spending. 

After the 1968 elections, 182 candi- 
dates for Congress filed reports stating 
that they had personally spent nothing 
on their campaigns and knew of no com- 
mittee expenditures that needed to be 
reported at the Federal level. 

Also in 1968, congressional campaign 
expenditures reported under Federal 
statutes amounted to only $844 million, 
although the best estimates are that ac- 
tual spending was well over $50 million. 

It is still anybody’s guess whether the 
1970 reporting spectacle will surpass that 
of 1968 in its “Alice in Wonderland” 
quality. Since the offices of House Clerk 
and Senate Secretary, which are under 
current law the repositories of this in- 
formation, are not charged with the duty 
of compiling and publishing these figures, 
it will be spring before they will be avail- 
able. That we will have them even then 
is due only to the efforts of private citi- 
zens who are concerned enough to come 
here to the Capitol and spend many 
drudging hours handcopying the reports. 

Clearly the present provisions for re- 
porting campaign expenditures only en- 
courage evasion and penalize the con- 
scientious. But the lack of full and mean- 
— disclosure is only part of the prob- 
em. 

Skyrocketing costs of campaigning in 
this electronic era have increasingly 
made elective politics the special preserve 
of the wealthy or of those who have ac- 
cess to the funds of well-healed special 
interests. 

The dimensions of the problem are 
growing, but it has been with us a long 
time. It was Abraham Lincoln, dispirited 
on the night of his election to the Presi- 
dency who commented to his campaign 
committee— 

They have gambled me all around, bought 
and sold me a hundred times. I cannot begin 
to fill the pledges made in my name. 


Comparing the relative simplicity of 
Lincoln’s presidential campaign to the 
electronic circus of many congressional 
campaigns, one begins to get a feeling for 
the pervasive dimensions of the problem. 

There is a profound irony in the fact 
that most voters view the electronic revo- 
lution in politics as both a nuisance and 
a threat. Here we have in the technology 
of television the potential renaissance of 
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the Athenean forum where the public 
gathers, political contenders debate the 
issues and enlightened citizen decisions 
are formed. 

The analogy is tempting but faulty. 
True, the Greeks allowed the merchant 
to sell his wares on the common, but it 
was taken for granted that when the 
public forum was needed for serious 
public business he had to roll his carts 
and merchandise off the square. 

The airwaves of America belong to the 
people of America, no less than the town 
square of Athens belonged to the people 
of Athens. Yet, on the very eve of the 
last election one of our two major politi- 
cal parties did not have the necessary 
funds to lease the public’s own airwaves 
from the private concessioners. 

We are at the crossroads. We can 
either seize the unprecedented oppor- 
tunity of revitalizing the political proc- 
ess in the United States, or we can con- 
sciously allow the dangerous trend of the 
alienation of citizens from our political 
system to gain added momentum with 
every election. 

The growing disaffection with the elec- 
toral process is directly traceable to our 
present methods of campaign funding 
and the widespread misuse of the media. 

There are few things which Congress 
could do that would more effectively 
strengthen our political processes and 
build respect for our political institutions 
than to enact comprehensive legislation 
to make elections more fair and electoral 
campaigns more informative. 

Many distinguished Members of this 
body deserve great credit for their ef- 
forts over the course of years in 
strengthening and purifying elections in 
this country. The time is perhaps op- 
portune to mount a comprehensive effort 
dealing with all the salient evils of the 
existing system. 

FUNDING 


Campaigns should be financed in a 
way that will build support for our polit- 
ical institutions and respect for the 
political process. This obviously is not 
the case at present. 

One of the most serious consequences 
of the present pattern of campaign fund- 
ing is the loss to the American public of 
many talented men and women who are 
repelled from seeking public office since 
they are unprepared to go through the 
demeaning exercise of raising campaign 
funds as a preliminary to entering pub- 
lic office. 

In relative terms campaign costs have 
almost doubled in recent years, rising 
from $140 million in 1952 to over one- 
quarter billion dollars in 1968. 

Today a competitive campaign for a 
House seat can cost each side several 
hundred thousand dollars, while a Sen- 
ate contest can cost each campaigner 
a minimum of $250,000 even in a rela- 
tively small State, and as much as sev- 
eral million dollars in larger States. 

The ideal campaign finance system is 
one based on relatively small voluntary 
contributions from large numbers of 
citizens. 

The most effective way to achieve this 
is to adopt a tax incentive system. Each 
individual taxpayer should be allowed a 
tax credit equal to one-half of all his 
political contributions, up to a total 
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credit of $50. This would mean that any 
political contributor who gives as much 
as $50 could deduct $25 from his final 
income tax bill. 

As an alternative to the tax credit an 
individual should be able to choose to 
take a $100 tax deduction. Either the 
credit or the deduction should be given 
on a contribution to any candidate for 
any public office, whether Federal, State, 
or local, in any general, special, or pri- 
mary election. 

In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt, 
responding to the controversy over the 
influence of corporate contributions, 
recommended that political campaigns 
be paid for by public rather than by 
private funds. His proposal was rejected 
in favor of the limitation and disclosure 
approach. 

A special Senate committee that in- 
vestigated campaign expenditures in the 
1936 elections also recommended that 
private contributions to Federal cam- 
paigns be barred completely and that 
campaigns be financed by the Govern- 
ment, but no action was taken. 

In 1966 the presidential election cam- 
paign fund was enacted—title II of Pub- 
lic Law 89-809—but was then voted in- 
operative in May 1967. This law would 
have allowed each taxpayer, by checking 
a box on his return, to have one dollar 
of his taxes paid into a special fund to 
pay for presidential elections. The funds 
were to be used to reimburse major and 
minor parties for legitimate campaign 
expenses. The act would have given 
equal funds to major parties for legiti- 
mate campaign expenses. 

In my view, Government expenditure 
is the most effective and most direct 
method of solving the vast financial 
problems entailed in all Federal cam- 
paigns. 

For this reason I plan to introduce 
legislation in addition to the tax incen- 
tive feature which would fundamentally 
change how candidates for public office 
are financed and elected. This second 
bill would create by direct appropriation 
both a presidential and a congressional 
election campaign fund. 

Candidates of both major and minor 
parties would be paid from the funds 20 
cents times the number of votes received 
by their own party for the office in ques- 
tion during the preceding election. This 
amount would then be increased at the 
20-cents-per-vote rate for any addi- 
tional votes the party received in the 
current election. New parties would be 
paid 20 cents per vote entirely on their 
showing in the current election. 

This approach to campaign funding 
will bring to an end the present method 
of financing, through either personal 
fortunes or from massive contributions 
from one or another special interest 
group. 

MEDIA 

There is no doubt in my mind that, 
increasingly, television will be the key 
medium in political campaigns. Tele- 
vision’s impact is profound and increas- 
ingly campaigns are planned around the 
use of television. 

Before long, presidential campaigning 
will be done almost entirely by television 
and radio. This possibility was obvious 
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over a decade ago to Adlai Stevenson, 
who had this to say: 

To hear the candidate discuss the great 
issues of an earlier America, people rode all 
day by buggy or wagon; they waited for 
hours for the candidate’s train; they stood 
in the sun and rain and listened. They 
wanted to know about the issues and where 
the candidate stood. Today’s citizens seem 
to have less time and taste for political con- 
troversy, but certainly the need for enlight- 
enment and considered participation is no 
less. And they are entitled to demand: Who 
is this man? How does he look? What does 
he believe? What is his idea of America’s 
future and its place in the world? How will 
he use the power of the office he seeks and 
for what ends? Does he deal in facts, and 
discuss issues frankly, or does he prefer gen- 
eralities and platitudes? He may declare for 
education but is he for better schools; for 
health, but does he favor medica] insurance; 
for free enterprise, but will he seek to re- 
strain monopoly; for prosperity, but has he 
a program to restore depressed areas; for 
peace, but will he press for negotiated set- 
tlement of differences? How deep are his 
convictions? How considered his views? How 
honest his attitudes? 


Stevenson continued in testimony be- 
fore the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate: 


We have the means, through television, to 
bring the candidates for President and Vice 
President face to face with virtually all 
Americans for the first time. They can sit 
down with 40 million families often enough 
and for long enough periods to discuss the 
questions which are critical to our survival 
and our leadership in the world. But only 
the Congress can make that possible. The 
political parties, the Congress, and the tele- 
vision industry share responsibility, I sup- 
pose, for the fact that television has con- 
tributed far less than it could to the people’s 
understanding of the issues or knowledge of 
the candidate’s position. 

The party with the largest campaign fund 
will provide its candidate more time on tele- 
vision than his opponent. He is seen and 
heard more times by more people. He gains 
an advantage, and democracy suffers from 
the unequal contest. 

The cost of television also produces a fran- 
tic determination to squeeze the maximum 
number of votes from the investment. The 
almost unbelievable complexity of television 
scheduling has long since made necessary the 
services of the professional advertising 
agency in national campaigns. Drawing on 
their broad experience and unquestioned 
success in selling soap, cereal, and deodor- 
ants, it isn’t surprising that the advertising 
agencies recommend the jingle, the spot 
announcement, and the animated cartoon”. 


It is preposterous that ability to pay 
determines access to television, and that 
the political television fare of the Amer- 
ican public is commercial-like campaign 
spots rather than rational and informa- 
tive political discussion. I recommend, 
therefore, that each major presidential 
candidate and his running mate be given 
broadcast time, simultaneously on all 
television and radio stations in the 
United States. This provision is aptly 
referred tc as ‘voters’ time.” 

It belongs truly neither to the candi- 
date nor to the political party, but to 
the American voter who has the right to 
the use of his own airwaves in making 
his crucial decisions among candidates. 
Voters’ time must guarantee to all sig- 
nificant presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates access to the great tele- 
vision audience. 
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Unlike other media operations, broad- 
cast licensees are charged with operating 
in the service of the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity. 

Voters’ time will provide the electorate 
with an opportunity to appraise the can- 
didates’ personality, ability, and charac- 
ter. Not only are a man’s views on the 
issues important; so is the man. How the 
public feels about a man may vitally af- 
fect his ability to exercise leadership. 

To implement voters’ time, section 315 
(a) of the Communications Act of 1934 
must be suspended for the presidential 
race. 

I also believe that Congress should di- 
rect the FCC to develop regulations re- 
quiring broadcasters to grant free air 
time to candidates for public office— 
Federal, State, and where practicable, 
local—on a fair and equitable basis, as 
& condition to obtaining the right to use 
the public airwaves. 

Realism compels one to conclude that 
no enforceable limits can be placed on 
overall campaign spending. The existing 
policy of spending ceilings has been 
counterproductive and resulted both in 
i ea and in growing disrespect for 
aw. 

I recommend, therefore, that overall 
campaign spending limits be eliminated. 
At the same time, effective and enforce- 
able spending limits must be instituted 
where they are possible; namely, in the 
areas of broadcasting, billboards, news- 
papers, and magazines. 

I propose that a candidate be allowed 
to spend on these media in behalf of his 
candidacy 10 cents times the number of 
persons registered to vote for the office 
he seeks, or $40,000, if this is greater. 
This same amount should also be allowed 
to be spent for primaries, for the contest 
is not always in the general election. 

This formula would limit total media 
spending by presidential and vice pres- 
idential candidates in 1972 to approxi- 
mately $8.5 million per party. In point 
of fact, according to the FCC, the Nixon- 
Agnew ticket spent $12.6 million on tele- 
vision and radio appearances alone in 
1968, while the Humphrey-Muskie ticket 
spent $6.1 million. 

Another major area demanding reform 
is campaign contributions. First of all, 
the word itself must be redefined to in- 
clude a transfer of funds between one 
political committee and another. Even 
more importantly, the loopholes which 
now permit contributions made to com- 
mittees operating in only one State or 
in the District of Columbia to go unre- 
ported must be closed. It is practices 
such as these which now make a farce 
of the law, and allow candidates to re- 
port no spending whatsoever when they 
have in fact spent millions. 

I also recommend that current pro- 
hibitions against corporate, union, and 
Government contractor contributions to 
Federal campaigns be continued and 
vigorously enforced. When a corpora- 
tion, union, or contractor is prosecuted 
for making illegal contributions to Fed- 
eral campaigns the names of candidates 
who receive such contributions should 
be released to the public. 

The amount that any person or group 
may contribute to a candidate’s cam- 
paign should not be so great as to com- 
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promise that candidate’s independence 
from special interests. I am therefore 
recommending a $5,000 limitation on 
single source contributions, and suggest 
that this regulation apply to committees 
as well as individuals. 

In addition, no individual should be 
allowed to spend more than $25,000 of 
his own or his family’s funds on his 
campaign. It is not fair that a rich can- 
didate starts the race ahead of his com- 
petitors simply because of his family 
wealth. 

The chief responsibility for reporting 
campaign contributions must rest with 
campaign organizations and candidates. 
Yet, large contributors who spend money 
independently of candidates and com- 
mittees should also be required to submit 
reports. I recommend a base figure of 
$100 for this purpose. 

DISCLOSURE 

A sine qua non of election reform is the 
creation of Federal statutes providing for 
complete and meaningful disclosure of 
all campaign receipts and expenditures. 
Information about campaign financing 
should be available to the public in easily 
understandable form during the cam- 
paign. 

At present, the Federal statute specif- 
ically excludes primary elections from 
reporting requirements. In many areas 
primaries are more important than gen- 
eral elections. I recommend that every 
political organization and committee 
that spends money or other resources to 
influence a primary or general election 
for Federal office be required to register 
and to keep orderly and open records of 
its activities. 

Any such organization or committee 
that raises or spends $100 or more in any 
year should be required to file a report— 
with a Federal elections commission— 
quarterly and 15 and 5 days prior to a 
primary or general election. 

Reports should be clear, simple, and 
easy for the public to understand. They 
should provide complete information 
about the source of all contributions, 
pledges, and new or outstanding loans; 
and about the recipient and purpose of 
all expenditures. 

I recommend that firm and realistic 
penalties be established and enforced to 
deter late, inaccurate, or incomplete re- 
ports. Candidates and their authorized 
agents should be held responsible for the 
accuracy and completeness of reports 
filed by their campaign committees. 

A common way for candidates and 
their managers to avoid the current lim- 
itations on spending and reporting is to 
establish many committees to finance 
and organize a single campaign. This 
procedure usually obscures information 
about the amount and sources of money 
spent in their campaigns. 

I believe that the elimination of con- 
tributing and spending limits removes 
any possible justification for the estab- 
lishment of multiple committees. All can- 
didates for Federal office should be re- 
quired to designate one official campaign 
committee. All subsidiary and specialized 
committees should be responsible to the 
official campaign committee which shall 
file all required income and spending re- 
ports for the entire campaign. Individ- 
uals should be prohibited from making 
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contributions to more than one commit- 
tee specifically to support the same 
candidate. 

In preparing the comprehensive reform 
legislation just set out, I researched the 
many proposals that had gone before 
and tried to discover just where each 
had foundered. The subject of election 
campaign financing and reform has a 
long and involved history. Now, however, 
because of the President's veto of last 
October and the ensuing national atten- 
tion the subject has received, I believe 
the time is ripe for the kind of basic re- 
form we are proposing. 

I also believe that the reason more has 
not actually been accomplished in the 
past in this field is not because Congress 
or the President has been capricious or 
difficult, but because the whole question 
is a complicated one which involves some 
crucial assumptions about which intel- 
ligent and well-meaning men differ. The 
bill I am introducing today is the best 
combination of provisions we could devise 
to meet the broad elements that make 
up the problems of election financing and 
campaign behavior. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
Senators PEARSON, MUSKIE, PACKWOOD, 
MANSFIELD, BROOKE, JAVITS, and RAN- 
DOLPH, I introduce a bill to provide for 
better regulation of the Federal elective 
process, to provide a means of encourag- 
ing broad voter participation in the fi- 
nancing of Federal election campaigns, 
and for other purposes, and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1) to provide for better 
regulation of the Federal elective proc- 
ess, to provide a means of encouraging 
broad voter participation in the financ- 
ing of Federal election campaigns, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
GRAVEL (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


S. 2—INTRODUCTION OF PENSION 
AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to establish a SEC-style 
agency to protect the rights of the 27 
million employees covered by private 
pension plans with reserve assets of more 
than $125 billion—predicted to grow to 
over $200 billion by 1980—the largest ag- 
gregate of virtually unregulated money 
in the Nation. 

The new agency, the U.S. Pension and 
Employee Benefit Commission, would 
administer the provisions of the bill, 
which are designed to insure that the 
reasonable expectations of employees to 
receive pension benefits will be met and 
to curb fraud in the handling of corpo- 
rate and labor-union pension plans. 
The bill would protect against the denial 
or substantial reduction of benefits to 
employees because of job transfer, lack 
of tenure, or plant shutdown. 

For years, interest has been building 
in this problem, and I have every reason 
to believe that this year—or at least this 
Congress—will finally see comprehensive 
action in this field, and I fully expect it 
to be along the lines of this bill. 
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There are now well over $125 billion 
in private pension plans, yet there is al- 
most no Federal regulation of the opera- 
tion of these plans, no minimum stand- 
ards governing their establishment, and, 
far too often, no practical means by 
which a beneficiary can secure his rights. 
I am committed to preserving, fostering, 
and improving the private pension plan 
system! I join those who also want to 
improye social security, but I have no 
illusions that social security will or ought 
to replace private pension plans. For pri- 
vate plans serve a dual purpose of sup- 
plementing the limited benefits payable 
under social security while at the same 
time providing substantial funds for in- 
vestment, thereby fostering the growth 
of this Nation’s economy. 

The most fundamental need in this 
field is to eliminate the possibility that 
a worker can be forced to lose all his 
pension benefits just because he is laid off 
or quits one day before all his benefits 
are scheduled to vest. 

This bill, entitled the Pension and Em- 
ployee Benefit Act, includes provisions 
which would: 

First, require minimum vesting stand- 
ards for pension plans, to assure that no 
plan would set its eligibility standards 
so high as to deny rights to all but a few 
employees. The standard would be that 
an employee after 6 years would have 
a nonforfeitable right to at least 10 per- 
cent of any pension benefits he had 
earned up to that time. Each year there- 
after an additional 10 percent of his 
benefits would vest, so that after 15 years 
all benefits would be fully vested and no 
forfeiture could occur; 

Second, require minimum funding 
standards to assure that pensions will 
operate on a sound and solvent basis and 
will deliver all benefits promised; 

Third, establish a Federal insurance 
program for pension plans to guarantee 
that benefits will be paid even if an em- 
ployer goes out of business before the 
plan is fully funded; 

Fourth, establish a central fund which 
employees could join on a voluntary basis 
to enable their pension plans to operate 
on a central clearinghouse basis for in- 
dividuals who transfer from one em- 
ployer to another without any loss of 
pension benefits; 

Fifth, establish rules of conduct cover- 
ing conflicts of interest and other un- 
ethical practices to prevent graft and 
mishandling of funds; 

Sixth, consolidate in the newly estab- 
lished Pension and Employee Benefit 
Plan Commission existing regulatory 
standards dealing with pension and wel- 
fare plans that now rest in other Fed- 
eral agencies, and 

Seventh, provide for effective judicial 
enforcement of the bill’s requirements, 
and for recovery of pension benefits. 

Even as I introduce this latest pension 
bill, my staff and I have already begun to 
explore additional problems, such as: 

First, the need to extend survivors’ 
benefits in the private pension system; 

Second, the need to provide employees 
with a greater voice in the administra- 
tion of their plans; 

Third, the need to find effective means 
for channeling investment of pension 
funds into socially useful areas without 
destroying the flexibility of private pen- 
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sion investment policy or causing ulti- 
mate detriment to the retirement expec- 
tations of beneficiaries; and 

Fourth, the need to provide even more 
effective mechanisms to protect the 
highly mobile employee and extend cov- 
erage of private pensions. 

The bill I introduced today represents 
the distillation of years of inquiry and 
thought by my staff and myself on this 
problem. It is, in my judgment, the most 
advanced proposal yet developed in this 
field, built upon proposals advanced by 
me in earlier Congresses, elements of 
proposals of the current and previous 
administrations, many suggestions de- 
veloped in recent months as the Senate 
Labor Committee’s pension investigation 
has probed deeper into this field than 
ever before. I do not, however, claim that 
this bill represents the only way of deal- 
ing with problems in the pension field; 
there are other approaches which can 
and should be explored. It is my hope 
that this bill will serve as a focal point 
for the pension debate and that out of 
subsequent discussion of it and other 
proposals which have and will be made, 
will emerge specific legislation designed 
to cope with the problems which exist 
in the pension field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp and I ask unanimous consent, as 
I did in 1969 when I introduced a simi- 
lar bill, that it be refered to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; and, without objection, the bill will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2) to provide additional 
protection for the rights of participants 
in employee pension and profit-sharing- 
retirement plans, to establish minimum 
standards for pension and profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan vesting and fund- 
ing, to establish a pension plan reinsur- 
ance program, to provide for portability 
of pension credits, to provide for regula- 
tion of the administration of pension and 
other employee benefit plans, to estab- 
lish a U.S. Pension and Employee Bene- 
fit Plan Commission, to amend the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 
and for other purposes introduced by Mr. 
JAVITS, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, by unanimous con- 
sent, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

8. 2 
To provide additional protection for the 
rights of participants in employee pension 
and profit-sharing-retirement plans, to es- 
tablish minimum standards for pension 
and profit-sharing-retirement plan vesting 
and funding, to establish a pension plan 
reinsurance program, to provide for port- 
ability of pension credits, to provide for 
regulation of the administration of pen- 
sion and other employee benefit plans, to 
establish a United States Pension and Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Commission, to amend 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 

Act, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Pension and Em- 
ployee Benefit Act.” 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Commission” means the 
United States Pension and Employee Bene- 
fit Plan Commission established under sec- 
tion 3. 

(2) The term “employee” means any per- 
son employed by an employer, and includes 
an officer or director of a corporation or of 
an unincorporated organization and an agent 
acting for his principal on a substantially 
full-time basis. 

(3) The term “employees’ benefit plan” 
means any plan providing for the payment 
of any of the benefits specified in section 
2(4). 

(4) The term “employees’ benefit fund” 
means any fund, whether established pur- 
suant to a collective bargaining agreement or 
unilaterally by an employer or by a labor or- 
ganization, which is available for the pay- 
ment either from principal or income, or 
both, to persons who are employed in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce or who are mem- 
bers of a labor organization representing 
employees in an industry affecting commerce, 
or to members of the families, dependents, or 
beneficiaries of such persons, of one or more 
of the following benefits: Medical or hospital 
care, pension on retirement or death of em- 
ployees, benefits under a profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan, compensation for injuries or 
illness resulting from occupational activity 
or insurance to provide any of the foregoing, 
or unemployment benefits or life insurance, 
disability and sickness benefits, or accident 
benefits, or pooled vacation, holiday, sever- 
ance or similar benefits, or defraying the 
costs of apprenticeship training programs, or, 
in the case of a fund subject to the restric- 
tions of section 302(c) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, providing any other ben- 
efit which may be permitted by subsections 
302(c) (5) or 302(c)(6) of that Act: Pro- 
vided, That any fund to which contributions 
are made solely to provide workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits, disability benefits, or 
other benefits required by State or local law 
to be provided to employees (including sup- 
plemental workmen's compensation or sup- 
plemental disability benefits permitted but 
not required by State or local law) shall not 
be deemed to be an employees’ benefit fund. 
To the extent that benefits under an em- 
ployees’ benefit plan are provided through the 
medium of an insurance contract under 
which benefits are guaranteed by the insur- 
ance company to the extent that insurance 
premiums are paid, and under which neither 
the employer nor any labor organization re- 
tains the power to instruct the insurance car- 
rier with respect to entitlement to receipt of 
benefits, disposition of assets or any other 
matter relating to the moneys received by 
the insurance carrier pursuant to the plan, 
such plan shall not be deemed to involve an 
employees’ benefit fund subject to the pro- 
visions of title IV. 

(5) The term “employer” means any person 
acting directly as an employer or indirectly 
in the interest of an employer in relation to 
a pension plan or employee’s benefit fund, 
and includes a group or association of em- 
Ployers acting for an employer In such ca- 
pacity 

(6) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint stock company, trust, unincorpo- 
rated organization, association, or employee 
organization. 

(7) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, 
and Outer Continental Shelf Lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 

(8) The term “commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communica- 
tion, among the several States, or between 
any foreign country and any State, or be- 
tween any State and any place outside 
thereof. 
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(9) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended, or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(10) The term “life annuity” means an an- 
nuity that continues for the duration of the 
life of the annuitant, whether or not it is 
thereafter continued to some other person. 

(11) The term “deferred life annuity” 
means & life annuity that commences at re- 
tirement age under a pension plan, but in 
no event later than age seventy. 

(12) The term “pension benefit” means the 
aggregate annual, monthly, or other amounts 
to which an employee will become entitled 
npon xee nament or to which any other per- 
son is entitled by virtue of s y 
N y uch employee's 

(13) The term “pension plan” means a 
pension fund or plan, other than a profit- 
sharing-retirement plan, organized and ad- 
ministered to provide pension benefits for 
employees or their beneficiaries, and in- 
cludes, without lHmiting the generality of the 
foregoing: 

(A) a unit benefit plan under which pen- 
Sion benefits are determined with reference 
to remuneration of an employee for each 
year of service, or for a selected number of 
years of service. 

(B) a money purchase plan under which 
pension benefits are determined at the re- 
tirement of an employee with reference to 
the accumulated amount of the aggregate 
contributions paid by or for the credit of the 
employee, and 

(C) a flat benefit plan under which the 
pension benefits are expressed either as a 
fixed amount in respect of each year of em- 
ployment or as a fixed periodic amount. 
(14) The terms “registered pension plan” 
and “registered profit-sharing-retirement 
plan” mean, respectively, a pension plan or 
profit-sharing-retirement plan registered 
with and certified by the Commission as a 
plan organized and administered in accord- 
ance with title I. 

(15) The term “reinsured pension plan” 
means & registered pension plan which has 
been reinsured under title II and which has 
been in operation for at least five years and, 
for each of such years, has met the registra- 
tion requirements of title I: Provided, That 
any addition to or amendment of a reinsured 
pension plan shall, if such addition or amend- 
ment involves a significant increase, as deter- 
mined by the Commission, in the initial un- 
funded liability of such pension plan, be 
regarded as a new and distinct pension plan 
which may become a “reinsured pension 
plan” only after meeting the five-year opera- 
tion requirements of this paragraph and sec- 
tion 202(c) and the registration require- 
ments of title I. 

(16) The term “supplemental pension 
plan” includes a pension plan established for 
employees whose membership in another pen- 
sion plan is a condition precedent to mem- 
bership in the supplemental pension plan. 

(17) The term “voluntary additional con- 
tribution” means an additional contribution 
by an employee to or under a pension or 
profit-sharing-retirement plan except a con- 
tribution the payment of which, under the 
terms of the plan, imposes upon the em- 
ployer an obligation to make concurrent ad- 
ditional contribution to or under the plan. 

(18) The term “experience deficiency” with 
respect to a pension plan means any actu- 
arial deficit, determined at the time of a 
review of the plan, that is attributable to 
factors other than (i) the existence of an 
initial unfunded liability, or (11) the fail- 
ure of the employer to make any payment as 
required by the terms of the plan or by the 
provisions of title I, other than as required 
by section 108(b) (3). 
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(19) The term “fully funded” with re- 
spect to any pension plan means that such 
plan at any particular time has assets actu- 
arily determined by a person authorized 
under section 108(e) to be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the paymen ` of all pension and other 
benefits to all employees and former em- 
ployees then entitled to an immediate or 
deferred benefit under the terms of the 

lan. 

(20) The term “unfunded liability” means 
the amount, on the date when such liability 
is computed, by which the assets are actu- 
arily required to be augmented to insure 
that the plan is and will remain fully funded. 

(21) The term "initial unfunded lability” 
means the amount, on the effective date of 
this Act, or the effective date of a pension 
plan or any amendment thereto, whichever 
is later, by which the assets are actuarily re- 
quired to be augmented to insure that the 
plan is and will remain fully funded. 

(22) The term “special payment” means a 
payment made to or under a pension plan 
for the purpose of liquidating an initial 
unfunded liability or experience deficiency. 

(23) The term “fund” shall mean a trust 
fund, but shall also include a contractual 
right pursuant to an agreement with an 
insurance company. 

(24) The term “funding” shall mean pay- 
ment or transfer of assets into a fund, but 
shall also include payment to an insurance 
company to secure a contractual right from 
such company. 

(25) The term “profit-sharing-retirement 
plan” means a plan established and main- 
tained by an employer to provide for the 
participation in his profits by his employees 
in accordance with a definite predetermined 
formula for allocating the contributions 
made to the plan among the participants 
and for distributing the funds accumulated 
under the plan upon retirement or death. 
Such plan may include provisions permitting 
the withdrawal or distribution of the funds 
accumulated upon contingencies other than, 
and in addition to, retirement and death. 

(26) The term “interest in a profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan” means the amount allo- 
cated to the account of a participant in a 
profit-sharing-retirement plan. 

(27) The term “service for a continuous 
period” means service for a period of time 
without regard to perlods of temporary 
suspension of employment, and shall include 
equivalent aggregate service as provided in 
section 107(f). 

(28) The term “Administrator” means the 
person defined in Section 2(b) (3) of this 
Act. 

(b) As used in titles IV and V of this Act, 
and in the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act: 

(1) The term “party in interest” means 
any administrator, officer, trustee, custodian, 
counsel, or employee of any employee benefit 
plan, or & person providing benefit plan sery- 
ices to any such plan, or an employer any of 
whose employees are covered by such a plan 
or any person controlling, controlled by, or 
under common control with, such employer 
or officer or employee or agent of such em- 
ployer or such person, or an employee or- 
ganization having members covered by such 
plan, or an officer or employee or agent of 
such an employee organization, or a relative, 
partner or joint venturer of any of the above 
persons. 

(2) The term “relative” means a spouse, 
ancestor, descendant, brother, sister, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother-in-law, or sister-in-law. 

(3) The term “administrator” means— 

(A) the person specifically so designated 
by the terms of the plan, collective bargain- 
ing agreement, trust agreement, contract, or 
other instrument, under which the plan is 
operated; or 

(B) in the absence of such designation (i) 
the employer in the case of an employee 
benefit plan established or maintained by a 
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single employer, (ii) the employee organiza- 
tion in the case of a plan established or main- 
tained by an employee organizacion, or (iii) 
the association, committee, joint board of 
trustees, or other similar group of represent- 
atives of the parties who established or 
maintain the plan, in the case of a plan 
established or maintained by two or more 
employers or jointly by one or more em- 
ployers and one or more employee organiza- 
tions. 

(4) The term “adequate consideration” 
means either (1) at the price of the security 
prevailing on a national securities exchange 
which is registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, or (2) if the security 
is not traded on such a national securities 
exchange, at a price not less favorable to the 
fund than the offering price for the security 
as established by the current bid and asked 
prices quoted by persons independent of the 
issuer. 

(5) The term “security” has the same 
meaning as in the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C. 77(a) et seq.). 

(6) The term “fiduciary” means any person 
who exercises any power of control, manage- 
ment, or disposition with respect to any 
moneys or other property of an employee 
benefit fund, or has authority or responsibil- 
ity to do so. 

(7) The term “market value” or “value” 
when used in this Act means fair market 
value where available, and otherwise the fair 
value as determined in good faith by the 
administrator. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PENSION AND EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT PLAN COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the executive branch of the Government an 
independent agency to be known as the 
“United States Pension and Employee Benefit 
Plan Commission”. The Commission shall be 
composed of five members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Members of the Com- 
mission shall serve for terms of six years, 
except that (i) of the members first appointed 
two shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, two shall be appointed for a term of 
four years, and one shall be appointed for a 
term of six years, and (ii) members appointed 
to fill vacancies occurring by reason of death 
or resignation shall be appointed for the un- 
expired terms of their predecessors. Not more 
than three members of the Commission shall 
be members of the same political party, and 
in making appointments members of different 
political parties shall be appointed alternately 
as nearly as may be practicable. No member 
of the Commission shall engage in any busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment other than 
that as serving as a member, nor shall any 
member participate, directly or indirectly 
(except as a beneficiary) in the management 
of any plan or fund subject to regulation 
under this Act. One of the members shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman of 
the Commission. Three members shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Commission. 

(b) (1) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code (which lists positions in level IIT 
of the Executive Schedule) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(46) Chairman, United States Pension 
Commission.” 

(2) Section 5315 of such title (which lists 
positions in level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(78) Members, 
Commission.” 

(c) The Commission is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers and employees, and to incur such ex- 
penses, as may be necessary to enable it to 
carry out its functions. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission— 

(1) to promote the establishment, exten- 
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sion, and improvement of pension, profit- 
sharing-retirement and other employee ben- 
efit plans; 

(2) to accept for registration all pension 
and profit-sharing-retirement plans required 
and qualified to be registered with the Com- 
mission under title I, and to reject any pen- 
sion or profit-sharing-retirement plan that 
does not qualify for registration; 

(3) to cancel certificates of registration of 
pension and profit-sharing-retirement plans 
registered under such title which cease to 
be qualified for such registration; 

(4) to direct and administer the pension 
reinsurance program established by title II; 

(5) to direct and administer the pensicn 
portability program established by title III; 

(6) to enforce the provisions of title IV; 
and 

(7) to perform such other functions as 
may be necessary to administer the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) The Commission or its duly authorized 
representatives shall have power, at any rea- 
sonable time— 

(1) to inspect the books, files, documents, 
and other records respecting pension and 
profit-sharing-retirement plans kept by an 
administrator, employer, insurer, trustee, or 
other person in relation to such plans: Pro- 
vided, That the Commission may delegate its 
powers under this subsection (b) to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, or 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in cases involving books, files, documents, 
or other records held by a bank or trust com- 
pany, subject to their respective supervisory 
power, and 

(2) to require any such administrator, em- 
ployer, insurer, trustee, or other person to 
furnish, in a form acceptable to the Com- 
mission, such information as the Commis- 
sion deems necessary for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether this Act and regulations 
of the Commission hereunder have been or 
are being complied with. 

(c) The Commission is authorized by regu- 
lation to prescribe minimum standards and 
qualifications for persons performing services 
required by the provisions of this Act to be 
performed by actuaries and, upon application 
of any person to determine whether such 
person meets the standards and qualifications 
so prescribed. The Commission shall issue 
certificates of qualification to applicants de- 
termined by the Commission after such ex- 
amination, investigation, or other procedure 
as it may deem necessary, to meet such 
standards and qualifications. 

(d) The Commission is authorized by reg- 
ulation to prescribe reasonable fees for the 
registration of pension and profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plans and other services to be per- 
formed by it in connection with such plans 
under this Act, and to make and enforce such 
other regulations as may be necessary to en- 
able it to carry out its functions and duties 
under this Act. All fees collected by the Com- 
mission shall be paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

(e) The Commission shall transmit to the 
Congress annually a report of its activities 
under this Act during the preceding fiscal 
year together with the results of such studies 
as may be directed by this Act or, from time 
to time, by other Acts of Congress, In its first 
such report, the Commission shall include in- 
formation, research findings and recommen- 
dations for such further legislation as may be 
advisable, including but not limited to addi- 
tional coverage under this Act. 

(£) In accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, the Commission may prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. Among other things, such 
rules and regulations may define actuarial 
accounting, technical, and trade terms; may 
prescribe reasonable limitations or actuarial 
assumptions as to interest rates, mortality, 
turnover rates, and other matters; may pre- 
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scribe the form and detail of all reports re- 
quired to be made under this Act; and may 
provide for the keeping of books and records 
and the inspection of such books and records. 
Prior to promulgating rules or regulations, 
the Commission shall consult with other 
Federal departments or agencies which have 
jurisdiction over employee benefit plans with 
a view to avoiding unnecessary conflict, du- 
plication or inconsistency in the rules and 
regulations which are applicable to such 
plans under other laws of the United States. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Commission to carry out its func- 
tions and duties. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WELFARE AND PENSION 
PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


Sec. 6. (a) The functions of the Secretary 
of Labor and the Department of Labor un- 
der the Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
closure Act, as amended, are hereby trans- 
ferred to and shall be administered by the 
Commission. 

(b) All personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, 
which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget determines are used or intended for 
use by the Secretary of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Labor primarily in the administra- 
tion of functions transferred under the pro- 
vision of this section, are transferred to the 
Commission. 

(c) In addition to the filing requirements 
of the Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure 
Act, it shall be a condition of compliance 
with section 7 of such Act that each annual 
report hereinafter filed under that section 
shall be accompanied by a certificate or cer- 
tificates in the name of and on behalf of 
the plan, the administrator, and any em- 
ployer or labor organization participating in 
the establishment of the plan, designating 


the Commission as agent for service of proc- 
ess on the persons and entities executing 
such certificate or certificates in any action 
arising under the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act or this Act. 


TITLE I—BENEFIT STANDARDS 
PLANS TO WHICH TITLE APPLIES 


Sec. 101. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), this title applies to any pension 
plan and, to the extent hereinafter pro- 
vided, to any profit-sharing-retirement plan 
established by an employer engaged in com- 
merce or in any industry or activity affecting 
commerce or by any employee organization 
or organizations representing employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in an industry or activ- 
ity affecting commerce or by both. 

(b) This title shall not apply to a pension 
or profit-sharing-retirement plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or the government of a 
State or subdivision thereof, or by an agency 
or instrumentality thereof; 

(2) such plan is administered by an or- 
ganization which is exempt from taxation 
under the provisions of section 501(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and is ad- 
ministered as a corollary to membership in a 
fraternal benefit society described in section 
501(c) (8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 or by an organization described in sec- 
tion 501(c) (3) or (4) of such Code: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not exempt any plan administered by 
a fraternal benefit society or organization 
which represents its members for purposes 
of collective bargaining; 

(3) such plan is established by a self-em- 
ployed individual for his own benefit or for 
the benefit of his survivors or established by 
one or more owner-employers exclusively for 
his or their benefit or for the benefit of his 
or their survivors; 

(4) such plan covers not more than twenty- 
five participants; 
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(5) such plan is established and main- 
tained outside the United States by an em- 
ployer primarily for the benefit of employees 
who are not citizens of the United States; or 

(6) such plan is unfunded and is estab- 
lished by an employer primarily for the pur- 
pose of providing deferred compensation for 
a select group of management employees and 
is declared by the employer as not intended 
to meet the requirements of section 401 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 


REGISTRATION OF PLANS 


Sec. 102. (a) Every administrator of a 
pension or profit-sharing-retirement plan to 
which this title applies shall file with the 
Commission an application for registration of 
such plan. Such application shall be in such 
form as shall be prescribed by regulation of 
the Commission, and shall be accompanied 
by & copy of the plan, a copy of the trust 
deed, insurance contract, by law, or other 
document under which the plan is consti- 
tuted. Thereafter, while such plan is in force, 
the administrator shall maintain its quali- 
fication for registration under this title. 

(b) In the case of plans established on 
or after the effective date of this Act, the 
filing required by subsection (a) shall be 
made within six months after such plan is 
established. In the case of plans established 
prior to the effective date of this Act, such 
filing shall be made within six months after 
such effective date. 

(c) If, after examination of a pension or 
profit-sharing-retirement plan filed under 
this section, the Commission is satisfied that 
such plan is qualified for registration under 
this title the Commission shall issue a cer- 
tificate of registration with respect to such 
plan. If the Commission is not so satisfied it 
shall notify the administrator. 

(d) If at any time subsequent to the is- 
suance of a certificate under subsection (c) 
with respect to any plan, the Commission 
determines that such plan is no longer 
qualified for registration under this title, it 
shall notify the administrator. 

(e) A notification under subsection (c) or 
(d) shall set forth the deficiency or de- 
ficiencies in the plan or in its administra- 
tion by reason of which the notification is 
given, and shall give the administrator, the 
employer of the employees covered by the 
plan, and the labor organization, if any, 
representing such employees a reasonable 
time within which to remove such deficiency 
or deficiencies. If the Commission there- 
after determines that the deficiency or de- 
ficiencies have been removed it shall issue 
or continue in effect the certificate, as the 
case may be. If it determines that the de- 
ficiency or deficiencies have not been re- 
moved it shall enter an order denying or 
canceling the certificate of registration. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ON REGISTERED PLANS 


Sec. 103. The Commission may, by regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act, provide for the filing 
of single reports satisfying the reporting re- 
quirements of this Act, the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act and such other 
Acts as are administered or enforced by the 
Commission. 

AMENDMENTS OF REGISTERED PLANS 

Sec. 104. When a pension or profit-sharing- 
retirement plan filed for registration under 
this title is amended subsequent to such fil- 
ing, the administrator shall within six 
months after the effective date or the date of 
adoption of such amendment, whichever is 
later, within sixty days after the effective 
date of such amendment file with the Com- 
mission a copy of the amendment and such 
additional information and reports as the 
Commission by regulation requires to deter- 
mine the amount of any initial unfunded 
liability created by the amendment and the 
special payments required to liquidate such 
liability. 
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QUALIFICATION OF PLAN FOR REGISTRATION 


Sec. 105. A pension or profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan shall be deemed to be qualified for 
registration under section 102 if it conforms 
to, and is administered in accordance with, 
the standards and requirements set forth in 
section 102 and sections 106 to 110, inclusive. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 106. (a) Every pension plan and, to 
the extent required by regulations issued by 
the Commission, every profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan shall define the benefits provided 
by such plan, the method of determination 
and payment of benefits, conditions for 
qualification for membership in the plan and 
the financial arrangements made to insure 
provisional or full funding of benefits under 
the plan. Each such plan shall provide for 
the furnishing of a written explanation to 
each member of the plan of the terms and 
conditions of the plan and amendments 
thereto applicable to him, together with an 
explanation of the rights and duties of the 
employee with reference to the benefits avail- 
able to him under the terms of the plan and 
such other information as may be required 
by regulations of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall, by regulation, 
require each plan to furnish each partici- 
pant, upon termination of service with a 
vested right to a deferred life annuity, pen- 
sion, or other vested interest, with a certifi- 
cate setting forth the benefits to which he 
is entitled, including but not limited to the 
name and location of the entity responsible 
for payment, the amount of benefits, and 
the date when payment shall begin, as such 
regulations shall specify. A copy of each such 
certificate shall be filed with the Commis- 
sion, In any proceeding arising under this 
Act, such certificate shall be deemed prima 
facie evidence of the facts and rights set 
forth in such certificate. 

(c) A pension or profit-sharing-retirement 
plan filed for registration under this title, 
and any trust forming a part of such plan, 
shall meet all the requirements set forth in 
section 401 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as determined by the Commission, ex- 
cept to the extent such requirements are 
inconsistent with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section or of sections 107 to 
110, inclusive. 


VESTING OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 107. (a) A pension or profit-sharing- 
retirement plan filed for registration under 
this title shall provide, under the terms of 
the plan in respect of service on or after the 
effective date of this Act, or by amendment 
to the terms of the plan or by the creation 
of a new plan on or after such date in re- 
spect of service on or after the effective 
date of such amendment or new plan, that— 

(1) a member of the plan who has been 
in the service of the employer, or has been 
a member of the plan, for a continuous pe- 
riod of six years is entitled upon termination 
of his employment or membership in the 
plan prior to attaining retirement age (i) 
in the case of a pension plan to a deferred 
life annuity commencing at his normal re- 
tirement age, and (ii) in the case of a profit- 
sharing-retirement plan to a nonforfeitable 
right to his interest in such plan, equal to 
10 per centum of full pension benefits as 
provided by the plan in respect of such serv- 
ice or of such interest, respectively, and such 
entitlement shall increase by at least 10 per 
centum per year of continuous service there- 
after until the completion of fifteen years of 
continuous service, after which such member 
shall be entitled upon termination of employ- 
ment or membership in the plan prior to 
attaining retirement age to a deferred life 
annuity commencing at his normal retire- 
ment age equal to the full pension benefits as 
provided by the plan in respect to such serv- 
ice, or to the full amount of such interest in 
the profit-sharing-retirement plan, respec- 
tively; 
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(2) the pension benefits provided under 
the terms of a pension plan, the deferred life 
annuity referred to in paragraph (1), and 
an interest in a profit-sharing-retirement 
plan referred to in paragraph (1) shall not 
be capable of assignment or alienation and 
shall not confer upon an employee, personal 
representative, or dependent, or any other 
person, any right or interest in such pension 
benefits, deferred life annuity, or profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan, capable of being as- 
signed or otherwise alienated: Provided, 
That the Commission may by regulation pro- 
vide for the final disposition of plan assets 
when beneficiaries cannot be located or as- 
certained within a reasonable time, 

(3) An “employee” shall be deemed a 
“member” of a pension plan on 
the day when contributions are first made 
to the plan or its fund with respect to the 
employee's service to the employer, but in no 
event shall any pension plan subject to this 
Act provide, as a condition of membership 
or eligibility to participate in such plan, a 
period of service longer than 6 months. 

(>) Anything in subsection (a) to the 
contrary notwithstanding, a pension or 
profit-sharing-retirement plan may provide 
for vesting upon service or membership in 
the plan for a lesser period than is provided 
in such subsection. 

(c) Anything in subsection (a) to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, when a plan so pro- 
vides, an employee may receive in discharge 
of his rights thereunder upon termination 
of employment prior to attaining normal re- 
tirement age as defined in the plan, or upon 
attaining such retirement age, a lump sum 
amount equal to the commuted value of the 
annuity prescribed by the plan, or, in the 
case of a profit-sharing-retirement plan, the 
value of his interest in such plan, 

(d) If a pension plan so provides, a person 
who is entitled to a deferred life annuity 
under subsection (a) may, before the com- 
mencement of payment of such life annuity, 
elect to receive, partly Or wholly in lieu of 
the deferred life annuity described by sub- 
section (a)— 

(1) a deferred life annuity the amount of 
which is reduced or increased by reason of 
early or deferred retirement, by provision 
for the payment of an optional annuity to 
a survivor or to the estate of the employee, 
or by variation of the terms of payment of 
such annuity to any person after the em- 
ployee’'s death, and 

(2) a payment or series of payments by 
reason of a mental or physical disability as 
prescribed by regulations of the Commission. 

(e) For the purposes of subsections (b) (2) 
and (c), the commuted value of a deferred 
life annuity shall be computed on the basis 
of such interest rate and mortality tables and 
in such manner as may be approved by the 
Commission, 


AGGREGATE SERVICE 

(f) In any case in which an employee has 
been a member of the plan for an aggregate 
number of days equivalent to the period of 
time required for a non-forfeitable right 
under section 107(a) (1), such employee shall 
be deemed to have satisfied the continuous 
service requirement to which his aggregate 
days of service are equivalent, on the basis 
of 240 working days being equivalent to one 
working year and 20 working days being 
equivalent to one working month, but in 
no event shall an employee's time worked in 
any period in which he is credited for a 
period of service under the plan be credited 
under this paragraph to any other period 
of time. 

FUNDING OF PLANS 

Sec. 108. (a) A pension plan filed for regis- 
tration under this title shall provide for 
funding, in accordance with this title, that 
is adequate to provide for payment of all 
pension benefits, deferred life annuities and 
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other benefits required to be paid under the 
terms of the plan. 

(b) Provisions for funding shall set forth 
the obligation of the employer to contribute 
both in respect. of the current service cost 
of the plan and in respect of any initial 
unfunded liability and experience deficiency. 
The contribution of the employer, including 
any contributions made by employees, shall 
consist of the payment currently into the 
plan or fund of— 

(1) all current service costs; 

(2) where the plan has an initial un- 
funded liability, special payments consist- 
ing of equal annual amounts sufficient to 
liquidate such initial unfunded liability over 
a term not exceeding, 

(A) in the case of an initial unfunded 
liability existing on the effective date of 
this Act, in any plan established before that 
date, forty years from that date, and 

(B) in the case of an initial unfunded 
lability resulting from an amendment to a 
pension plan made on or after the effective 
date of this Act, or resulting from the es- 
tablishment of a pension plan on or after 
the effective date of this Act, thirty years 
from the date of such amendment or es- 
tablishment; and 

(3) where the plan has an experience de- 
ficiency, special payments consisting of equal 
annual amounts sufficient to liquidate such 
experience deficiency over a term not exceed- 
ing five years from the date on which the 
experience deficiency was determined: Pro- 
vided, That the Commission may suspend 
the special payments requirements or ex- 
tend the five-year period provided in this 
subparagraph (3) in cases involving business 
necessity or substantial risk to the continua- 
tion of the employing enterprise. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this sub- 
section, (i) the liquidation of initial un- 
funded liabilities or experience deficiencies 
may be accelerated at any time, and (ii) 
where an insured pension plan established 
before the effective date of this Act is funded 
by level annual premiums to retirement age 
for each individual member and benefits are 
guaranteed by the insurance company to 
the extent that premiums have been paid, 
it shall be deemed to meet the requirement 
of paragraph (2) (A) of this subsection. 

(c) One year after the effective date of 
this Act, in the case of pension plans regis- 
tered on or before that date, or within six 
months after the date of establishment of 
the plan in other cases, the Administrator 
shall submit a report of the person author- 
ized by subsection (e) certifying— 

(1) the estimated cost of benefits in re- 
spect of service in the first year during which 
such plan is required to register and the 
rule for computing such cost in subsequent 
years up to the date of the next report; 

(2) the initial unfunded liability, if any, 
for benefits under the pension plan as of the 
date on which the plan is required to be reg- 
istered; and 

(3) the special payments required to liqui- 
date such initial unfunded liability in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b). 


Where an insured pension plan is funded by 
level annual premiums extending not beyond 
the retirement age for each individual mem- 
ber and benefits are guaranteed by the in- 
surance company to the extent that premi- 
ums have been paid, the report required by 
this subsection may certify the adequacy of 
the premiums to provide for the payment of 
all benefits under the plan in Meu of the 
matters required to be certified under clauses 
(1), (2), and (3). 

(a) The Administrator in respect of a reg- 
istered pension plan shall cause the plan 
to be reviewed by a person authorized by 
subsection (e) not more than three years 
after registration and at intervals of not 
more than three years thereafter and the 
person reviewing the plan shall prepare a 
report certifying— 
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(1) the estimated cost of benefits in re- 
spect of service in the next succeeding year 
and the rule for computing such cost in 
subsequent years up to the date of the next 
report; 

(2) the surplus or the experience defi- 
ciency in the pension plan after making 
allowance for the present value of all special 
payments required to be made in the future 
by the employer as determined by previous 
reports; and 

(3) the special payments which will liq- 
uidate any such experience deficiency over a 
term not exceeding five years. 


If any such report discloses a surplus in a 
pension plan, the amount of any future pay- 
ments required to be made to the fund or 
plan may be reduced by the amount of such 
surplus. A report under this subsection shall 
be filed with the Commission by the Admin- 
istrator upon its receipt. 

(e) The reports and certificates referred 

to in subsections (c) and (d) shall be made 
by an actuary certified by the Commission 
under section 4(c): Provided, That the Com- 
mission may exempt any plan, in whole or 
in part, from the requirement that such re- 
ports and certificates be filed where the 
Commission finds such filing to be unneces- 
sary. 
(f) Anything in this section 108 to the 
contrary notwithstanding, if evidence satis- 
factory to the Commission shall be filed on 
behalf of a pension plan in connection with 
an application for registration under this 
title demonstrating that (t) such pension 
plan is a multiemployer plan in which at 
least 25 per centum of the employees in the 
industry covered by the plan, either nation- 
ally or in a particular region in which a sub- 
stantial number of employees in such in- 
dustry is employed, participate, and (ii) no 
single employer employs more than 20 per 
centum of the employees covered by the 
plan, and (iii) the history and present bus- 
iness condition of the industry make it im- 
probable that there will be a substantial 
decrease in employment in the industry 
within the foreseeable future— 

(I) the Commission may register such plan 
without regard to the funding requirements 
of section 108 if such plan meets the follow- 
ing alternative funding requirements: 

(1) annual payment into the fund of all 
current service costs; 

(2) annual payment into the fund of an 
amount equal to the interest, at such rate 
of interest as the Commission shall prescribe, 
but not more than 6 per centum per annum, 
on the unfunded liability of such fund at the 
date each such payment is made; 

(3) annual payment into the fund of an 
amount equal to the insurance premium for 
such year required to be paid on behalf of 
such fund by section 203 of title II of this 
Act; and 

(4) in computing unfunded liability under 
this subsection (f), the Commission may per- 
mit a multiemployer plan to compute such 
liability solely on the basis of information 
obtained from participants pursuant to & re- 
quirement of the plan under which each such 
participant, upon reaching the age of forty 
and completing ten years of continuous serv- 
ice, is required to file with the Administrator 
of the plan notification of his status under 
the plan. 

(II) the Commission may regulation ap- 
prove alternative requirements for payments 
into the fund other than those specified in 
subparagraph I of this subsection (f) when, 
in the opinion of the Commission, such 
standards will provide reasonable assurance 
of sufficient assets in the fund of the multi- 
employer plan to provide for payment of an- 
ticipated benefits. 

(g) Each pension plan shall, as a condi- 
tion of registration under this title, apply 
for reinsurance and pay the reinsurance pre- 
miums provided in title IZ. 

(h) For the purpose of this section, a 
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profit-sharing-retirement plan, within the 
meaning of section 2(26) of this Act which 
meets the requirements of title I insofar as 
they are made specifically applicable to such 
a plan by section 105, and any money pur- 
chase plan within the meaning of Section 
2(13(B), shall be deemed fully funded. 
DISCONTINUANCE OF PLANS 

Src. 109. (a) Upon complete termination, 
or substantial termination as determined by 
the Commission, of a pension plan— 

(1) All contributions by an employer, 4 
labor organization, an employee or other per- 
son made after January 1, 1968, in respect 
of the deferred life annuity prescribed in 
section 107(a) shall be applied under the 
terms of the plan— 

(A) first, in the case of persons who have 
already retired and begun to draw benefits 
under the plan, or who, on the date of such 
termination, had the right to retire and be- 
gin to draw such benefits immediately, to 
provide the life annuities to which such per- 
sons were entitled at the date of termina- 
tion of their employment; 

(B) second, in the case of persons who 
have vested rights under the plan but have 
not reached retirement age and begun to 
draw benefits, to provide the deferred life 
annuities to which they were entitled at the 
date of such termination of the plan; 

(C) third, in the case of any other partici- 
pants in the plan, to provide deferred life 
annuities to which they are entitled under 
the plan pursuant to the requirements of 
section 401(a)(7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended; and 

(D) in any case, the Commission may ap- 
prove payment of survivor benefits with pri- 
orities equal to those of the employees or 
former employees on whose service such 
benefits are based. 

(2) The employer, and the employees if 
the plan so provided, shall be liable to pay 
all amounts that would otherwise have been 
required to be paid to meet the tests of 
solvency prescribed by section 108, up to the 
date of such termination, to the insurer, 
trustee, or administrator of the plan. 

(3) No part of the assets of the plan shall 
revert to the employer until provision has 
been made for all pensions and other benefits 
vested or otherwise payable under section 
109 according to the plan in respect of age 
and service up to the date of the discontinu- 
ance to members of the plan and for all bene- 
fits to pensioners, and their pension bene- 
ficiaries in accordance with the terms of the 
plan. 

(b) Upon complete termination, or sub- 
stantial termination as determined by the 
Commission, of a profit-sharing-retirement 
plan, the interests of all participants in such 
plan shall fully vest. 


PAYMENTS TO SURVIVORS 


Sec. 110. (a) Where in accordance with the 
terms of a pension or profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan an employee or former employee 
has designated a person or persons to receive 
& benefit payable under the plan in the event 
of the employee’s death— 

(1) the employer's lability to provide the 
benefit shall be discharged upon payment to 
such person or persons of the amount of the 
benefit; and 

(2) such person or persons may upon death 
of the employee or former employee enforce 
payment of the benefit, but the employer 
shall be entitled to set up any defense that 
he could have set up against the employee 
or former employee. As used in this subsec- 
tion, the term “employer” includes a trustee 
or insurer under a pension or profit-sharing- 
retirement plan, 

(b) An employee or former employee may 
from time to time alter or revoke a designa- 
tion made under a pension or profit-sharing- 
retirement plan, but any such alteration or 
revocation may be made only in the manner 
set forth in the plan. 
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AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to qualified 
pension, etc., plans) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (j) as (k) and by inserting 
after subsection (i) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(j) PENSION AND Prorit-SHARING-RETIRE- 
MENT PLANS TO WHICH THE PENSION AND WEL- 
FARE BENEFITS Act OF 1969 ApPpLiIes.—For pur- 
poses of this part, any pension or profit- 
sharing-retirement plan to which title I 
of this Act applies, and any trust forming 
a part of such plan— 

“(1) shall be treated as meeting the re- 
quirements of this section during any period 
for which a certificate of registration with 
respect to such plan issued by the United 
States Pension Commission under such title 
is in effect or an application therefor is pend- 
ing before the Commission, and 

(2) shall be treated as not meeting the 
requirements of this section during any 
period for which such application has not 
been timely filed or such certificate has 
been denied or cancelled by such Commis- 
sion.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to periods after 
the effective date of this Act, except that 
with respect to any pension plan established 
before the effective date of this Act, such 
amendment shall not apply to any period 
before the date specified by the Commis- 
sion under section 102(b). 


MINIMUM WAGE QUALIFICATION 


Sec, 112. Contributions by an employer to 
& registered pension or profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan shall not be deemed to be part 
of or to affect the “regular rate” as that term 
is used in section 7 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 
DELEGATION OF OTHER REGULATORY AUTHORITY 

Sec. 113. The President, as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to establish and maintain 
a uniform, consistent, and simplified system 
of law applicable to employee benefit plans, 
may by Executive order delegate to the Com- 
mission authority to administer and enforce 
any other provisions of the laws of the 
United States insofar as such provisions reg- 
ulate or affect employee benefit plans. 


DELAY IN THE APPLICATION OF TITLE I 


Sec. 114. If the Commission finds that the 
application of this title to any employee 
benefit plan would increase the costs of the 
parties to the plan to such an extent that 
there would result a substantial risk to the 
yoluntary continuation of the plan or a sub- 
stantial curtailment of pension benefit levels 
or the levels of employees’ compensation it 
may grant to such plan a delay, not to exceed 
five years, in satisfying the requirements of 
this title, under such conditions as it may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate to ef- 
fectuate the policies of this Act. 


TITLE II—PENSION REINSURANCE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. There is hereby established a 
program to be known as the Federal pension 
reinsurance program (hereinafter referred to 
as the “program”). The program shall be 
administered by, or under the direction and 
control of, the Commission. 


CONTINGENCY INSURED AGAINST UNDER PROGRAM 


Sec. 202. (a) The program shall insure (to 
the extent provided in subsection (b)) bene- 
ficiaries of a reinsured pension plan against 
loss of non-forfeitable benefits to which they 
are entitled under such pension plan arising 
from substantial cessation of one or more 
of the operations carried on by the contrib- 
uting employer in one or more facilities of 
such employer before such plan has been 
fully funded. 

(b) The rights of beneficiaries of a re- 
insured pension plan shall be insured under 
the only to the extent that such 
rights do not exceed— 
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(1) im the case of a right to a monthly 
retirement or disability benefit for the em- 
ployee himself, the lesser of 50 per centum 
of the average monthly wage he received 
from the contributing employer in the five- 
year period after the registration date of the 
plan for which his earnings were the greatest, 
or $500 per month; 

(2) in the case of a right on the part of 

one or more dependents, or members of the 
family, of the employee, or in the case of a 
right to a lump sum survivor benefit on ac- 
count of the death of an employee, an 
amount found by the Commission to be rea- 
sonably related to the amount determined 
under subparagraph (1). 
In the case of a periodic benefit which is 
paid on other than a monthly basis, the 
monthly equivalent of such benefits shall be 
regarded as the amount of the monthly bene- 
fit for purposes of clauses (1) and (2) of the 
preceding sentence. 

(c) If a registered pension plan has not 
been registered under title I for each of at 
least the five years preceding the time when 
there occurs the contingency insured against, 
the rights of beneficiaries shall not be in- 
sured: Provided, That the Commission may, 
in its discretion, credit against the five year 
requirement of section 202(c) one or more 
years prior to the effective date of this Act 
for any pension plan which, during such 
prior years, would have satisfied the regis- 
tration requirements of title I had this Act 
been in effect. 


PREMIUM FOR PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Src. 203. (a) Each registered pension plan 
shall pay an annual premium for reinsur- 
ance under the program upon payment of 
such annual premium as may be established 
by the Commission. Premium rates estab- 
lished under this section shall be uniform 
for all pension funds insured by the pro- 
gram and shall be applied to the amount 
of the unfunded liability for non-forfeitable 
benefits of each insured pension fund. The 
premium rates may be changed from year 
to year by the Commission, when the Com- 
mission determines changes to be necessary 
or desirable to give effect to the purposes 
of this title; but in no event shall the pre- 
mium rate exceed 1 per centum for each 
dollar of such unfunded lability. Premiums 
under this title shall be payable as of the 
effective date of this Act, or for plans adopted 
after that date, as of the effective date of 
such plans. 

(b) If the Commission determines that, 
because of the limitation on rate of pre- 
mium established under subsection (a) or 
for other reasons, it is not feasible to in- 
sure against loss of rights of all beneficiaries 
of reinsured pension plans, then the Com- 
mission shall insure the rights of benefi- 
claries in accordance with the following order 
of priorities— 

First: Individuals who, at the time when 
there occurs the contingency insured against, 
are receiving benefits under the pension plan, 
and individuals who have attained normal 
retirement age or if no normal retirement age 
is fixed have reached the age when an un- 
reduced old-age benefit is payable under title 
II of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and who are eligible, upon retirement, for re- 
tirement benefits under the pension plan; 

Second: Individuals who, at such time, 
have attained the age for early retirement 
and who are entitled, upon early retirement, 
to early retirement benefits under the pen- 
sion plan; or, if the pension plan does not 
provide for early retirement, individuals who, 
at such time, have attained age sixty and 
who, under such pension plan, are eligible 
for benefits upon retirement; 

Third: In addition to individuals described 
in the above priorities, such other individuals 
as the Commission shall prescribe. 

(c) Participation in the program by a pen- 
sion plan shall be terminated by the Com- 
mission upon failure, after such reasonable 
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period as the Commission shall prescribe, of 

such pension fund to make payment of pre- 

miums due for participation in the program. 
REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 204. (a) In carrying out its duties 
under this title, the Commission shall es- 
tablish a revolving fund into which all 
amounts paid into the program as premiums 
shall be deposited and from which all lia- 
bilities under the program shall be paid. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to bor- 
row from the Treasury such amounts as may 
be necessary, for deposit into the revolving 
fund, to meet the liabilities of the program. 
Moneys borrowed from the Treasury shall 
bear a rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be equal to the 
average on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the period 
such moneys are borrowed. Such moneys 
shall be repaid by the Commission from 
premiums paid into the revolving fund. 

(c) Moneys in the revolving fund not re- 
quired for current operations shall be in- 
vested in obligations of, or guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States. 


TITLE INI—PENSION PORTABILITY 
PROGRAM 


ACCEPTANCE OF DEPOSITS 


Sec. 301. (a) It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that a system of pension port- 
ability should be established by the Federal 
Government to facilitate the voluntary 
transfer of credits between registered pension 
or profit-sharing-retirement plans having 
similar benefit features and actuarial as- 
sumptions. Nothing in this title nor in the 
regulations issued by the Commission here- 
under shall be construed to require partici- 
pation in such portability system by a plan 
as a condition of registration under this Act. 

(b) The Commission is authorized and 
directed, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by it, to receive amounts which are 
transferred to it from a registered pension 
or profit-sharing-retirement plan and which 
are in settlement of an individual’s rights 
under the plan when such individual is sepa- 
rated from employment covered by the plan 
before the time prescribed for payments 
under the plan to such individual or to his 
beneficiaries. 

SPECIAL FUND 


Sec. 302. Amounts received by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 301 shall be de- 
posited in a special fund which shall be es- 
tablished by it for the purposes of this title. 
The amounts in the funds which are not 
needed to meet current withdrawals shall be 
invested as provided under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 303. There shall be established and 
maintained in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission, an account 
for each individual with respect to whom 
the Commission receives amounts under this 
title. The amount credited to each such ac- 
count shall be adjusted at the times and in 
the manner provided by such regulations to 
refiect earnings of the special fund and 
transfers from the special fund for costs of 
administration. 


PAYMENTS FROM INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 304. Amounts credited to the account 
of any individual under this title may, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commission, be paid by the Commission— 

(1) to a registered plan, if such individual 
becomes an employee covered by such plan 
and if such plan has benefit features and ac- 
tuarial assumptions similar to those of the 
plan from which such amount was originally 
transferred, or 

(2) to such individual or his beneficiaries, 
if he dies or reaches the age of sixty-five. 
Payments under this section shall be made 
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at such times, in such manner, and in such 
amounts in a lump sum or otherwise as may 
be determined under such regulations. The 
amount of any periodic payments shall be 
determined on an actuarial basis. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 305. There are authorized to be made 
available out of the special fund established 
pursuant to section 302 such amounts as the 
Congress may deem appropriate to pay the 
costs of administration of this title. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 306. No amount may be transferred to 
the Commission pursuant to section 301 of 
this title before the first day of the twelfth 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted, 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 307. The Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Labor are authorized to provide tech- 
nical assistance to employers, trade unions, 
and administrators of pension and profit- 
sharing-retirement plans in their efforts to 
provide greater retirement protection for in- 
dividuals who are separated from employ- 
ment covered under such plans. Such assist- 
ance may include, but is not limited to (1) 
the development of reciprocity arrangements 
between plans in the same industry or area, 
and (2) the development of special arrange- 
ments for portability of credits within a par- 
ticular industry or area. 


TITLE IV—DISCLOSURE AND FIDUCIARY 
STANDARDS 


PART A—AMENDMENTS TO, AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF, THE WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 


Sec. 401. (a) The functions and powers of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Department 
of Labor under the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, as amended, are hereby 
transferred to and shall be administered by 
the Commission. Such powers provided in 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
shall be available to the Commission in the 
enforcement of the provisions of this Act. 
Wherever the term “Secretary” appears in 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, the term “Commission” (as defined in 
this Act) is hereby substituted. 

(b) All personnel, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, 
which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget determines are used or intended for 
use by the Secretary of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Labor primarily in the administra- 
tion of functions transferred under the pro- 
vision of this section, are transferred to the 
Commission. 

(c) In addition to the filing requirements 
of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, it shall be a condition of compliance 
with section 7 of such Act that each annual 
report hereinafter filed under that section 
shall be accompanied by a certificate or cer- 
tificates in the mame of and on behalf of 
the plan, the administrator, and any em- 
ployer or labor organization participating in 
the establishment of the plan, designating 
the Commission as agent for service of proc- 
ess on the persons and entities executing 
such certificate or certificates in any action 
arising under the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act or this Act. 

(d) Section 6 of the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) A description of any employee bene- 
fit plan shall be published as required herein 
within ninety days after the establishment 
of such plan or when such plan becomes 
subject to this Act. 

“(b) The description of the plan shall be 
comprehensive and shall include the name 
and type of administration of the plan; the 
name and address of the administrator; the 
schedule of benefits; a description of the pro- 
visions providing for nonforfeitable pension 
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benefits (if the plan so provides) written in 
a manner calculated to be understood by the 
average participant, and if the plan does not 
provide such benefits, a statement to this 
effect; the source of the financing of the plan 
and the identity of any organization through 
which benefits are provided; whether records 
of the plan are kept on a calendar year basis, 
or on a policy or other fiscal year basis, and 
if on the latter basis, the date of the end of 
such policy or fiscal year; the procedures to 
be followed in presenting claims for bene- 
fits under the plan and the remedies avail- 
able under the plan for the redress of claims 
which are denied in whole or in part. Amend- 
meénts to the plan reflecting changes in the 
data and information ineluded in the origi- 
nal plan, other than data and information 
also required to be included in annual re- 
ports under section 7, shall be included in 
the description on and after the effective 
date of such amendments. Any change in the 
information required by this subsection shall 
be reported in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission.” 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by adding the number “(1)” 
after the letter “(a)”, and by striking out 
that part of the first sentence which precedes 
the word “if” the first time it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “An an- 
nual report shall be published with respect 
to any employee benefit plan if the plan pro- 
vides for an employee benefit fund subject to 
section 14 of this Act or”, 

(a) Section 7(a) (1) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the word “inyestiga- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“notice and opportunity to be heard”, by 
striking out the words “year or if” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “policy or 
fiscal year on which”, adding a period after 
the word “kept”, and striking out all the 
words following the word “kept.” 

(e) Section 7(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding the following para- 
graphs: 

“(2) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization, such 
carrier or organization shall certify to the 
administrator of such plan, within one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the end of each 
calendar, policy, or other fiscal year, as the 
case may be, such reasonable information de- 
termined by the Commission to be necessary 
to enable such administrator to comply with 
the requirements of this Act. 

“(3) The administrator of an employee 
benefit plan shall cause an audit to be made 
annually of the employee benefit fund estab- 
lished in connection with or pursuant to the 
provisions of the plan. Such audit shall be 
conducted in accordance with accepted 
standards of auditing by an independent cer- 
tified or licensed public accountant, but 
nothing herein shall be construed to require 
such an audit of the books or records of any 
bank, insurance company, or other institu- 
tion providing an insurance, investment, or 
related function for the plan, if such books 
or records are subject to periodic examina- 
tion by an agency of the Federal Government 
or the government of any State. The audi- 
tor’s opinion and comments with respect to 
the financial information required to be fur- 
nished in the annual report by the plan ad- 
ministrator shall form a part of such report.” 

(f) Sections 7 (b) and (c) of such Act 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(b) A report under this section shall 
include: 

(1) the amount contributed by each em- 
ployer; the amount contributed by the em- 
ployees; the amount of benefits paid or other- 
wise furnished; the number of employees 
covered; a statement of assets, liabilities, re- 
ceipts, and disbursements of the plan; a 
detailed statement of the salaries and fees 
and commissions charged to the plan, to 
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whom paid, in what amount, and for what 
purposes; the name and address of each 
fiduciary, his official position with respect to 
the plan, his relationship to the employer of 
the employees covered by the plan, or the 
employee organization, and any other office, 
position or employment he holds with any 
party in interest; 

“(2) a schedule of all investments of the 
fund showing as of the end of the fiscal year: 

“(A) the aggregate cost and aggregate value 
of each security, by insurer; 

“(B) the aggregate cost and aggregate 
value, by type or category, of all other in- 
vestments, and separately identifying (i) 
each investment the value of which exceeds 
$100,000 or 3 per centum of the value of the 
fund and (ii) each investment in securities 
or properties of any person known to be 
a party in interest. 

“(3) a schedule showing the aggregate 
amount, by type of security, of all purchases, 
sales, redemptions, and exchanges of securi- 
ties made during the reporting period; a list 
of the issuers of such securities; and in addi- 
tion, a schedule showing, as to each separate 
transaction with or with respect to securities 
issued by any person known to be a party in 
interest, the issuer, the type and class of 
security, the quantity involved in the trans- 
action, the gross purchase price, and in the 
case of a sale, redemption, or exchange, the 
gross and net proceeds (including a descrip- 
tion and the value of any consideration other 
than money) and the net gain or loss; 

“(4) a schedule of purchases, sales, or ex- 
changes during the year covered by the re- 
port of investment assets other than secu- 
rities— 

“(A) by type or category of asset the ag- 
gregate amount of purchases, sales, and ex- 
changes; the aggregate expenses incurred in 
connection therewith; and the aggregate net 
gain (or loss) on sales, and 

“(B) for each transaction involving a per- 
son known to be a party in interest and for 
each transaction involving over $100,000 or 3 
per centum of the fund, an indication of 
each asset purchased, sold, or exchanged 
(and, in the case of fixed assets such as land, 
buildings, and leasehold, the location of the 
asset); the purchase or selling price; ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the pur- 
chase, sale, or exchange; the cost of the 
asset and the net gain (or loss) on each sale; 
the identity of the seller in the case of a 
purchase, or the identity of the purchaser in 
the case of a sale, and his relationship to 
the plan, the employer, or any employee or- 
ganization; 

“(5) a schedule of all loans made from the 
fund during the reporting year or outstand- 
ing at the end of the year, and a schedule of 
principal and interest payments received by 
the fund during the reporting year, aggre- 
gated in each case by type of loan, and in 
addition a separate schedule showing as to 
each loan which— 

“(A) was made to a party in interest, or 

“(B) was in default, or 

“(C) was written off during the year as 
uncollectible, or 

“(D) exceeded $100,000 or 3 per centum of 
the value of the fund, 
the original principal amount of the loan, 
the amount of principal and interest re- 
ceived during the reporting year, the un- 
paid balance, the identity and address of the 
obligor, a detailed description of the loan 
(including date of making and maturity, in- 
terest rate, the type and value of collateral, 
and other material terms), the amount of 
principal and interest overdue (if any) and 
as to loans written off as uncollectable an ex- 
planation thereof; 

“(6) a list of all leases with— 

(A) persons other than parties in interest 
who are in default, and 

“(B) any party in interest, 
including information as to the type of 
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property leased (and, in the case of fixed 
assets such as land, buildings, leaseholds, 
etc., the location of the property), the iden- 
tity of the lessor or lessee from or to whom 
the plan is leasing, the relationship of such 
lessors and lessees, if any, to the plan, the 
employer, employee organization, or any 
other party in interest, the terms of the 
lease regarding rent, taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs, expenses, and renewal options; if prop- 
erty is leased from persons described in (B) 
the amount of rental and other expenses 
paid during the reporting year; and if prop- 
erty is leased to persons described in (A) 
or (B), the date the leased property was 
purehased and its cost, date the property 
was leased and its approximate value at 
such date, the gross rental receipts during 
the reporting period, expenses paid for the 
leased property during the reporting period, 
the net receipts from the lease, and with re- 
spect to any such leases in default, their 
identity, the amounts in arrears, and a state- 
ment as to what steps have been taken to 
collect amounts due or otherwise remedy the 
default; 

“(7) a detailed list of purchases, sales, ex- 
changes, or any other transactions with any 
party in interest made during the year, in- 
cluding information as to the asset involved, 
the price, any expenses connected with the 
transaction, the cost of the asset, the pro- 
ceeds, the net gain or loss, the identity of 
the other party to the transaction and his 
relationship to the plan; 

“(8) if some or al] of the assets of a plan 
or plans are held in a common or collective 
trust maintained by a bank or similar insti- 
tution or in a separate account maintained 
by an insurance carrier, the report shall in- 
clude a statement of assets and liabilities 
and a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments of such common or collective trust or 
separate account and such of the informa- 
tion required under section 7(b) (2), (3), 
(4), (5), (6), and (7) with respect to such 
common or collective trust or separate ac- 
count as the Commission may determine 
appropriate by regulation. In such case the 
bank or similar institution or insurance 
carrier shall certify to the administrator of 
such plan or plans, within one hundred and 
twenty days after the end of each calendar, 
policy, or other fiscal year, as the case may 
be, the information determined by the Com- 
mission to be necessary to enable the plan 
administrator to comply with the require- 
ments of this Act; and 

“(9) in addition to reporting the informa- 
tion called for by this subsection 7(b), the 
administrator may elect to furnish other 
information as to investment or reinvest- 
ment of the fund as additional disclosures to 
the Commission. 

“(c) If the only assets from which claims 
against an employee benefit plan may be paid 
are the general assets of the employer or the 
employee organization, the report shall in- 
clude (for each of the past five years) the 
benefits paid and the average number of 
employees eligible for participation.” 

(g) Section 7(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the capital “T” in the word 
“The” the first time it appears in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a lower case “t”. 

(h) Section 7(e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Every employee pension benefit plan 
shall include with its annual report (to the 
extent applicable) the following informa- 
tion: 

“(1) the type and basis of funding, 

“(2) the number of participants, both re- 
tired and nonretired, covered by the plan, 

“(3) the amount of all reserves or net 
assets accumulated under the plan, 

“(4) the present value of all liabilities for 
all nonforfeitable pension benefits and the 
present value of all other accrued liabilities, 
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“(5) the ratios of the market value of the 
reserves and assets described in (3) above 
to the liabilities described in (4) above. 

“(6) a copy of the most recent actuarial 
report, and 

“(A)(i) the actuarial asumptions used in 
computing the contributions to a trust or 
payments under an insurance contract, (ii) 
the actuarial assumptions used in deter- 
mining the level of benefits, and (ili) the 
actuarial assumptions used in connection 
with the other information required to be 
furnished under this section 7(e), insofar as 
any such actuarial assumptions are not in- 
cluded in the most recent actuarial report, 

“(B) (i) if there is no such report, or (ii) 
if any of the actuarial assumptions em- 
ployed in the annual report differ from those 
in the most recent actuarial report, or (ili) 
if different actuarial assumptions are used 
for computing contributions or payments 
than are used for any other purpose, a state- 
ment explaining same, 

“(7) a statement showing the number of 
participants who terminated service under 
the plan during the year, whether or not 
they retain any nonforfeitable rights, their 
length of service by category, the present 
value of the total accrued benefits of said 
participants and the present value of such 
benefits forfeited, and, 

“(8) such other information pertinent to 
disclosure under this section 7(e) as the 
Commission may by regulation prescribe.” 

(i) Section 7 of such Act is further amend- 
ed by striking out in their entirety subsec- 
tions (f), (g), and (h). 

(j) Section 8 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsections (a) and (b) in their 
entirety and by redesignating subsection (c) 
as subsection (a). The subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (a) is further amended 
by striking out the words “of plans’? after 
the word “descriptions”, striking out the 
word “the” before the word “annual” and 
adding the word “plan” before the word “de- 
scriptions”. 

(k) Section 8 of such Act is further 
amended by adding subsections (b), (c), (d), 
and (e), to read as follows: 

“(b) The administrator of any employee 
benefit plan subject to this Act shall file 
with the Commission a copy of the plan de- 
scription and each annual report. The Com- 
mission shall make copies of such descrip- 
tions and annual reports available for public 
inspection. 

“(c) Publication of the plan descriptions 
and annual reports required by this Act shall 
be made to participants and beneficiaries of 
the particular plan as follows: 

“(1) the administrator shall make copies 
of the plan description (including all amend- 
ments or modifications thereto) and the 
latest annual report and the bargaining 
agreement, trust agreement, contract, or 
other instrument under which the plan was 
established and is operated available for 
examination by any plan participant or bene- 
ficiary in the principal office of the admin- 
istrator; 

“(2) the administrator shall furnish to 
any plan participant or beneficiary so re- 
quested in writing a fair summary of the 
latest annual report; 

“(3) the administrator shall furnish to any 
plan participant or beneficiary so requesting 
in writing a complete copy of the plan de- 
scription (including all amendments or modi- 
fications thereto) or a complete copy of the 
latest annual report, or both. He shall in the 
same way furnish a complete copy of the 
bargaining agreement, trust agreement, con- 
tract, or other instrument under which the 
plan is established and operated. In accord- 
ance with regulations of the Commission, an 
administrator may make a reasonable charge 
to cover the cost of furnishing such complete 


copies. 
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PART B.—FIDUCIARY STANDARDS 

Sec. 402. (a) Every employees’ benefit 
fund established to provide for the payment 
of benefits under an employee's benefit plan 
shall be established pursuant to a duly ex- 
ecuted trust agreement which shall set forth 
the purpose or purposes for which such fund 
is established and the detailed basis on 
which payments are to be made into and out 
of such fund. Such fund shall be deemed to 
be a trust and shall be held for the exclusive 
purpose of (1) providing benefits to par- 
ticipants in the plan and their beneficiaries 
and (2) defraying reasonable expenses of ad- 
ministering the plan. 

(b) (1) A fiduciary shall discharge his 
duties with respect to the fund— 

(A) solely in the interests of the partici- 
pants and their beneficiaries; 

(B) with the care under the circumstances 
then prevailing that a prudent man acting 
in a like capacity and familiar with such 
matters would use in the conduct of an en- 
terprise of a like character and with like 
aims; and 

(C) in accordance with the documents 
and instruments governing the fund inso- 
far as is consistent with this Act: Provided, 
That, any assets of the fund remaining upon 
dissolution or termination of the fund shall, 
after complete satisfaction of the rights of 
all beneficiaries to benefits accrued to the 
date of dissolution or termination, be distrib- 
uted ratably to the beneficiaries thereof or, 
if the trust agreement so provides, to the con- 
tributors thereto: Provided further, That in 
the case of a registered pension or profit- 
sharing-retirement plan, such distribution 
shall be subject to the requirements of the 
previous titles of this Act. 

(2) Except as permitted hereunder, a fidu- 
clary shall not— 

(A) lease or sell property of the fund to 
any person known to be a party in interest; 

(B) lease or purchase on behalf of the 
fund any property known to be property of 
any party in interest; 

(C) deal with such fund in his own in- 
terest or for his own account; 

(D) represent any other party with such 
fund, or in any way act on behalf of a party 
adverse to the fund or to the Interests of its 
participants or beneficiaries; 

(E) receive any consideration from any 
party dealing with such fund in connection 
with a transaction involving the fund; 

(F) loan money or other assets of the 
fund to any person known to be a party in 
interest; 

(G) furnish goods, service, or facilities to 
any person known to be a party in interest; 

(H) permit the transfer of any property of 
the fund to, or its use by, or for the bene- 
fit of any person known to be a party in in- 
terest; or 

(I) permit any of the assets of the fund 
to be held, deposited or invested outside the 
United States unless the indicia of owner- 
ship remain within the jurisdiction of a 
United States district court, except as au- 
thorized by the Commission by rule or regu- 
lation. The Commission may by rule or reg- 
ulation provide for the exemption of any 
fiduciary or transaction from all or part of 
the proscriptions contained in this subsec- 
tion 402(b) (2), when the Commission finds 
that to do so is consistent with the pur- 
Poses of this Act and in the interest of the 
fund and its participants and beneficiaries; 
Provided, however, That any such exemption 
shall not relieve a fiduciary from any other 
applicable provisions of this Act. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any fiduciary from— 

(1) receiving any benefit to which he may 
be entitled as a participant or beneficiary in 
the plan under which the fund was estab- 
lished; 

(2) receiving any reasonable compensation 
for services rendered, or for the reimburse- 
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ment of expenses properly and actually in- 
curred, in the performance of his duties with 
the fund: Provided, That no person so serv- 
ing who already receives full-time pay from 
@n employer or an association of employers 
whose employees are participants in the plan 
under which the fund was established, or 
from an employee organization whose mem- 
bers are participants in such plan shall re- 
ceive compensation from such fund, except 
for reimbursement of expenses properly and 
actually incurred and not otherwise reim- 
bursed; 

(3) serying in such position in addition to 
being an officer, employee, agent, or other 
representative of a party in interest; 

(4) engaging in the following transac- 
tions: 


(A) purchasing on behalf of the fund any 
society which has been issued by an em- 
ployer whose employees are participants in 
the plan under which the fund was estab- 
lished or a corporation controlling, controlled 
by, or under common control with such em- 
ployer: Provided, That the purchase of any 
security is for no more than adequate con- 
sideration in money or money's worth: Pro- 
vided further, That if an employee benefit 
fund is one which provides primarily for 
benefits of a stated amount, or an amount 
determined by an employee's compensation, 
an employee’s period of service, or a com- 
bination of both, or money purchase type 
benefits based on fixed contributions which 
are not geared to the employer’s profits, no 
investment shall be made subsequent to the 
enactment of this amendment by a fiduciary 
of such a fund in securities of such an em- 
ployer or of a corporation controlling, con- 
trolled by, or under common control with 
such employer, if such investment, when 
added to such securities already held, ex- 
ceeds 10 per centum of the fair market value 
of the assets of the fund. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, such 10 per centum limitation 
shall not apply to profit-sharing plans, nor 
to stock bonus, thrift, and savings or other 
Similar plans which have the requirement 
that some or all of the plan funds shall be 
invested in securities of such employer; 

(B) purchasing on behalf of the fund any 
security other than one described in (A) im- 
mediately above, or selling on behalf of the 
fund any security which is acquired or held 
by the fund, to a party in interest: Provided, 
(i) That the security is listed and traded on 
an exchange subject to regulation by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, (il) 
that no brokerage commission, fee (except 
for customary transfer fees), or other re- 
muneration is paid in connection with such 
transaction, and (iii) that adequate con- 
sideration is paid; 

(5) making any loan to participants or 
beneficiaries of the plan under which the 
fund was established where such loans are 
available to all participants or beneficiaries 
on a nondiscriminatory basis and are made 
in accordance with specific provisions re- 
garding such loans set forth in the plan; 

(6) contracting or making reasonable ar- 
rangements with a party in interest for office 
space and other services necessary for the 
operation of the plan and paying reasonable 
compensation therefor; 

(7) following the direction in the trust 
instrument or other document governing the 
fund insofar as consistent with the specific 
prohibitions listed in subsection 402(b) (2); 

(8) taking action pursuant to an authori- 
zation in the trust instrument or other docu- 
ment governing the fund, provided such ac- 
tion is consistent with the provisions of 
subsection 402(b). 

(d) Any fiduciary who breaches any of 
the responsibilities, obligations, or duties 
imposed upon fiduciaries by this Act shall 
be personally Hable to make good to such 
fund any losses to the fund resulting from 
such breach, and to restore to such fund 
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any profits of such fiduciary which have 
been made through use of assets of the 
fund by the fiduciary. 

(e) When two or more fiduciaries under- 
take jointly the performance of a duty or 
the exercise of a power or where two or 
more fiduciaries are required by any instru- 
ment governing the fund to undertake 
jointly the performance of a duty or the 
exercise of a power, but not otherwise, each 
of such fiduciaries shall have the duty to 
prevent any other such cofiduciary from 
committing a breach of a responsibility, ob- 
ligation, or duty of a fiduciary or to compel 
such other cofiduciary to redress such a 
breach: Provided, That no fiduciary shall 
be liable for any consequence of any act or 
failure to act of a cofiduciary who is under- 
taking or is required to undertake jointly 
any duty or power if he shall object in writ- 
ing to the specific action and promptly file 
& copy of his objection with the Commission. 

(f) No fiduciary may be relieved from any 
responsibility, obligation, or duty under this 
Act by agreement or otherwise. Nothing here- 
in shall preclude any agreement allocating 
specific duties or responsibilities among ñf- 
duciaries, or bar any agreement of insurance 
coverage or indemnification affecting fiduci- 
aries, but no such agreement shall restrict 
the obligations of any fiduciary to a plan or 
to any participant or beneficiary without 
prior approval of the Commission. 

(g) A fiduciary shall not be liable for a vio- 
lation of this Act committed before he be- 
came a fiduciary or after he ceased to be a 
fiduciary. 

(h) No person who has been convicted of, 
or has been imprisoned as a result of his 
conviction of: robbery, bribery, extortion, 
embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, arson, 
violation of narcotics laws, murder, rape, kid- 
naping, perjury, assault with intent to kill, 
assault which inflicts grievous bodily injury, 
any crime described in section 9(a) (1) of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 
80a-9(a) (1)), or a violation of any provision 
of this Act, or a violation of section 302 of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 157, as amended; 29 U.S.C. 186), or a 
violation of chapter 63 of title 18, United 
States Code, or a violation of section 874, 
1027, 1503, 1505, 1506, 1510, 1951, or 1954 of 
title 18, United States Code, or a violation of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 519, as amended; 
29 U.S.C, 401), or conspiracy to commit any 
such crimes or attempt to commit any such 
crimes, or a crime in which any of the fore- 
going crimes is an element, shall serve— 

“(1) as an administrator, officer, trustee, 
custodian, counsel, agent, employee (other 
than as an employee performing exclusively 
clerical or janitorial duties) or other fiduciary 
position of any employee benefit plan; or 

“(2) as a consultant to any employee bene- 
fit plan, during or for five years after such 
conviction or after the end of such imprison- 
ment, unless prior to the end of such five- 
year period, in the case of a person so con- 
victed or imprisoned, (A) his ciitzenship 
rights, having been revoked as a result of 
such conviction, have been fully restored, or 
(B) the Commission determines that such 
person's service in any capacity referred to in 
clause (1) or (2) would not be contrary to 
the purposes of this Act. No person shall 
knowingly permit any other person to serve 
in any capacity referred to in clause (1) or 
(2) in violation of this subsection. Any per- 
son who willfully violates this subsection (h) 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both, 
For the purposes of this subsection (h), 
any person shall be deemed to have been 
‘convicted’ and under the disability of ‘con- 
viction’ from the date of the Judgment of the 
trial court or the date of the final sustaining 
of such judgment on appeal, whichever is the 
later event, regardless of whether such con- 
viction occurred before or after the date of 
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enactment of this section. For the purposes 
of this subsection (h), the term ‘consultant’ 
means any person who, for compensation, 
adyises or represents an employee benefit 
plan or who provides other assistance to such 
plan, concerning the establishment or opera- 
tion of such plan.” 

(1) No person who is a party in interest 
shall receive or accept, directly or indirectly. 
whether through a corporation or other en- 
tity owned or controlled in any substantial 
degree by such person or otherwise, any 
payment, loan, pledge, hypothecation, as- 
signment, or other transfer out of the assets 
of such fund (other than benefits to which 
such person is entitled as an employee), ex- 
cept that if such person is an officer or em- 
ployee of such fund, reasonable fees or ex- 
penses of attending meetings in connection 
with the business thereof may be paid from 
the fund to any such officer or employee at- 
tending such meetings in an official capacity. 
Nothing herein contained shall prohibit the 
purchase by a profit-sharing-retirement plan 
or other profit-sharing plan, in the ordinary 
course of business, of the securities or in- 
debtedness of any corporation or other busi- 
ness entity employing directly or through 3 
subsidiary or parent entity a substantial 
number of the beneficiaries of such fund. 

(j) All investments and deposits of the 
funds of an employees’ benefit fund and all 
loans made out of any such fund shall be 
made in the name of the fund or its nominee, 
and no officer or employee of the fund, no 
trustee or administrator or officer or em- 
ployee thereof, no employer or officer or em- 
ployee thereof, and no labor organization. 
or officer or employee thereof shall either 
directly or indirectly accept or be the bene- 
ficiary of any fee, brokerage, commission, 
gift, or other consideration for or on account 
of any loan, deposit, purchase, sale payment 
or exchange made by or on behalf of the 
fund. 


TITLE V—ENFORCEMENT 


Sec, 501. Whenever the Commission— 

(1) determines, in the case of a pension or 
profit-sharing-retirement plan required to be 
registered under title I, that no application 
for registration has been filed in accordance 
with section 102(a), or 

(2) issues an order under section 102(e) 
denying or canceling the certificate of regis- 
tration of a pension or profit-sharing-retire- 
ment plan, 
the Commission may petition any district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties, or the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, for 
an order requiring the employer or other per- 
son responsible for the administration of 
such plan to comply with such requirements 
of title I as will qualify such plan for regis- 
tration under title I. 

Sec. 502. Whenever the Commission has 
reasonable cause to believe that an employ- 
ees’ benefit fund is being or has been admin- 
istered in violation of the requirements of 
Part B of title IV, the Commission may peti- 
tion any district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of the parties or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia for an order (1) requiring re- 
turn to such fund of assets transferred from 
such fund in violation of the requirements 
of such title, (2) requiring payment of bene- 
fits denied to any beneficiary in violation of 
the requirements of such title, and (3) re- 
straining any conduct in violation of the 
requirements of Part B of such title, and 
granting such other relief as may be appro- 
priate to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 503. Upon the filing of any petition 
pursuant to section 501 or 502, the district 
court may, in its discretion, (a) appoint a 
receiver to take possession of the assets of 
the plan or fund which is the subject of the 
petition and to administer them until such 
time as the violations of law alleged in such 
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petition no longer exist, and (b) remove a 
fiduciary who has failed to carry out his 
duties or is serving in violation of the provi- 
sions of this Act, 

Sec. 504. Suits by persons entitled, or who 
may become entitled, to benefits from em- 
ployees’ benefit funds or plans may be 
brought in any court of competent juris- 
diction, State or Federal, or the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
without respect to the amount in controversy 
and without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties (1) against any such fund or plan to 
recover benefits required to be paid from an 
employees’ benefit fund or plan pursuant to 
the terms of the agreement pursuant to 
which such fund or plan is established or 
other constituent instrument; or (2) on be- 
half of and in the name of an employees’ 
benefit fund against any person who shall 
have transferred or received any of the assets 
of such fund in violation of any such agree- 
ment or of the requirements of Part B of title 
IV. Where such action is brought in a district 
court of the United tSates, it may be brought 
in the district where the plan is adminis- 
tered, where the breach took place, or where 
a defendant resides or may be found, and 
process may be served in any other district 
where a defendant resides or may be found. 
In any such action the court in its discretion 
may— 

“(A) allow a reasonable attorney's fee and 
costs of the action to any party; 

“(B) require the plaintiff to post security 
for payment of costs of the action and rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees. 

A copy of the complaint in any such action 
by shall be served upon the Commission by 
certified mail who shall have the right, in 
its discretion, to intervene in the action. 

Sec. 505. The provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Judicial Code and to 
define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes”, 
approved March 23, 1932 (29 U.S.C, 101-115) 
shall not be applicable with respect to suits 
brought under this title. 

Src. 506. Suits by an administrator or 
fiduciary of a pension plan, a profit-sharing- 
retirement plan, or an employees’ benefit 
fund, to review any final order of the Com- 
mission, to restrain the Commission from 
taking any action contrary to the provisions 
of this Act, or to compel action required un- 
der this Act, may be brought in the name of 
the plan or fund in the district court of the 
United States for the district where the fund 
has its principal office, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Src. 507. It is hereby declared to be the ex- 
press intent of Congress that the provisions 
of this Act shall supersede any and all laws 
of the States and of political subdivisions 
thereof insofar as they may now or hereafter 
relate to the subject matters regulated by 
this Act: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to exempt or relieve any person 
from any law of any State which regulates 
insurance, banking, or securities or to pro- 
hibit a State from requiring that there be 
filed with a State agency copies of reports 
required by this Act to be filed with the 
Secretary. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to alter, amend, modify, invalidate, impair, 
or supersede any law of the United States 
(other than the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act of 1958 as amended (92 Stat. 
994)) or any rule or regulation issued under 
any such law.” 

Sec. 508. Any action, suit or proceeding 
based upon a violation of this Act or the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
shall be commenced within 5 years after the 
plaintiff has notice of the acts or events 
forming the basis of the claim: Provided, 
That truthful disclosure of a fact in any 
form or other document required to be filed 
with the Commission shall be deemed such 
notice. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a summary of major changes 
in the bill from its previous version— 
S. 2167 in the 91st Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR CHANGES 


This bill has been modified and differs in 
certain important respects from the pro- 
posals advanced by me in earlier Congresses. 
The following is a summary of some of the 
more important differences: 

(1) Two important changes have been 
made to the vesting provisions of Section 
107. In order to preclude plans from estab- 
lishing unfair eligibility requirements which 
would frustrate the benefits intended to flow 
from the required vesting provisions, it is 
specified that membership in the pension 
plan shall commence on the day when con- 
tributions are first made to the plan or fund 
on behalf of the employee and that in other 
cases no initial period before membership in 
the plan shall be set at more than 6 months 
of service with the employer. It is also pro- 
vided that for purposes of meeting the serv- 
ice requirements which are prerequisite to 
attaining a vested status under the bill, the 
employee’s “aggregate” service, which is 
equivalent to the period of time required to 
qualify for a vested right, be treated as if 
the service were “continuous”. This provi- 
sion is necessary in order to prevent the di- 
vestment of employees’ benefit rights by 
reason of unfairly restrictive rules pertain- 
ing to “breaks in service.” 

(2) Technical changes have been made to 
the definitions applicable to the funding sec- 
tion in order to insure that there is sys- 
tematic funding of past service liabilities, 
irrespective of the extent to which such un- 
funded past service liabilities represent non- 
forfeitable benefits. 

(3) The pension reinsurance program pro- 
vided by Title II is revised to clarify the pro- 
vision that the title insures only against loss 
of non-forfeitable benefits owing to prema- 
ture plan termination. In addition, the pre- 
mium rate structure is revised to make clear 
that it is based on the unfunded liability for 
nonforfeitable benefits. 

(4) A new provision is added authorizing 
the Commission to conduct research and 
studies and make recommendations for such 
further legislation as may be advisable. The 
Commission is directed to study the issue of 
expanding coverage under the act and the 
intent is that the Commission will look into 
the problem of benefit protection in pension 
plans covering State and municipal em- 
ployees. 

(5) In order to relieve plan administrators 
and trustees from the unnecessary burden 
of complying with numerous and potentially 
conflicting state laws, the Act provides that 
State law shall be preempted with respect 
to the matters regulated by it, except with 
respect to those laws which regulate in- 
surance, banking or securities. 

(6) The bill expands the enforcement pro- 
visions provided to the Commission, trans- 
ferring their investigative authority of the 
Secretary of Labor under the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act, and making it 
applicable to all matters regulated by the Act, 
and by making available to the Commission 
the full range of remedies inherent in a 
court of equity. 

(7) The bill combines some of the major 
elements of the Administration's fiduciary 
proposal in the prior Congress (S. 3589) with 
fiduciary provisions of my own previous bill 
(S. 2167), so that title IV of the new bill 
includes: 

(a) greater specificity of disclosure, par- 
ticularly with respect to investments in and 
transactions with “parties in interest” 
(which is more broadly defined); 
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(b) explicit imposition of the “prudent 
man” rule for all employee benefit fund ad- 
ministrators and the imposition of an obli- 
gation on co-fiduciaries with joint respon- 
sibility to prevent and redress breaches of 
such responsibility by each other; 

(c) the prohibition of a wider range of con- 
flict of interest transactions between the 
fund and “parties in interest”; and 

(d) the prohibition for 5 years of persons 
convicted of certain crimes serving in fidu- 
ciary positions on employee benefit funds. 


S. 3—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
CREATE A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
HEALTH SECURITY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Cooper, Senator SAXBE, 
and myself, together with Senators 
BAYH, CASE, CRANSTON, GRAVEL, HARRIS, 
HART, HUGHES, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, JAV- 
ITS, MAGNUSON, MCGEE, MCGOVERN, MET- 
CALF, MONDALE, Moss, MUSKIE, PASTORE, 
PELL, RANDOLPH, STEVENSON, and TUNNEY, 
I introduce for appropriate reference S. 3, 
The Health Security Act of 1971, 

The bill is a legislative proposal to 
establish a Health Security program for 
all Americans. Through the mechanism 
of comprehensive national health insur- 
ance, it will bring health security to our 
people and end our current health crisis 
by improving each of the three basic 
aspects of our health care system—the 
organization, delivery, and financing of 
personal health services. We commend 
this legislation to our colleagues in the 
Senate for their favorable consideration 
and early action. 

I believe that in America today, health 
care is a right for all, not just a privilege 
for the few. The basic goal of the Health 
Security program is to make that right 
a continuing reality, not just the empty 
promise it is today. Just as the Social 
Security program of the decade of the 
1930’s brought hope and new faith to a 
nation mired in the social crisis of the 
great depression, so I believe the Health 
Security program in the decade of the 
1970's can guarantee high quality health 
care to our people and lead us out of the 
current crisis of confidence in our health 
system. 

We know from recent experience that 
changes in the organization and delivery 
of health care in the United States will 
come only by an excruciating national 
effort. Throughout our society today, 
there is perhaps no institution more re- 
sistant to change than the organized 
medical profession, Indeed, because the 
crisis is so serious in the organization 
and delivery of health care, there are 
many who argue that we must make 
improvements in the organization and 
delivery system first, before we can safely 
embark on changing the financing sys- 
tem through national health insurance. 

I believe the opposite is true. We must 
use the financing mechanism to create 
strong new incentives for the reorganiza- 
tion and delivery of health care. Thomas 
Paine declared at the founding of our 
American Republic, echoing the words of 
the ancient Greeks, “Give us a lever and 
we shall move the world.” I say, give us 
the lever of national health insurance, 
and together we shall move the medical 
world and achieve the reforms that are 
so desperately needed. 
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The fact that the time has come for 
national health insurance makes it all 
the more urgent to pour new resources 
into remaking our present system. The 
existing organization and delivery of 
health care are so obviously inadequate 
to meet our current health crisis that 
only the catalyst of national health in- 
surance will be able to produce the sort 
of basic changes that are needed if we 
are to escape the twin evils of a national 
health disaster or the total federalization 
of health care in the 1970's. 

The use of the phrase “national health 
disaster” is not too strong. That the dan- 
ger is great and imminent is a point on 
which both President Nixon and I agree. 
In July of 1969, President Nixon told a 
news conference that the Nation faced a 
massive crisis in health care, and that 
unless action was taken both administra- 
tively and legislatively to meet the crisis 
within the next 2 or 3 years, we would 
have a breakdown of our medical care 
system. 

Our view of the problem is the same, 
but—on the basis of the information 
available about the administration’s 
health program—we differ profoundly on 
the solution to be proposed. The central 
issue is how we can begin to move the 
health care system from where we are 
today to where we want to be tomorrow 
and in the years ahead. Neither the 
Health Security program nor the admin- 
istration’s program seeks revolutionary 
change in health care. The change that 
comes must be evolutionary change, 
but it must also be change that is capable 
of reaching the goals we share. 

In essence, our difference is over the 
question whether the existing health 
care system needs a major overhaul or 
simply a minor tuneup, The question is 
whether a coordinated and comprehen- 
sive new approach is needed, or simply 
the sort of patchwork approach we have 
been using for too long. To be sure, we 
do need health insurance for the poor, 
catastrophic illness insurance for middle 
America, more assistance for medical 
schools, a moonshot against cancer 
and a manhattan project against sickle- 
cell anemia, incentives for health main- 
tenance, and all the other items likely to 
be unveiled in the administration’s ar- 
senal. But we cannot afford to take these 
steps alone. Such divided and categori- 
cal approaches have been tried under 
Government or private sponsorship in 
the past, and they have met with uni- 
form frustration and defeat. 

We propose that the Nation cannot 
afford to repeat the mistakes of the past. 
We must begin now to develop a more 
coherent health care system which pro- 
vides for the efficient use of existing 
health services and resources, which en- 
courages better services and resources for 
the future, and which offers a compre- 
hensive, balanced and proportioned ap- 
proach to the health care system as a 
whole. This is the goal of the Health 
Security program. 

The experience of medicare and 
medicaid has demonstrated that money 
alone and health insurance alone are no 
longer adequate to deal with the health 
needs of the Nation. So long as the re- 
sources are insufficient and the organi- 
zational arrangements are inadequate, 
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money alone will only make the prob- 
lem worse. National health insurance is 
necessary, but it must now and for the 
years ahead be part of a broader pro- 
gram of Health Security. 

To those who say that the Health Se- 
curity program will not work unless we 
first have an enormous increase in 
health manpower, health facilities and 
our ability to deliver health care, I reply 
that until we begin moving toward such 
a Health Security program, neither Con- 
gress nor the medical profession will 
ever take the basic steps that are essen- 
tial to improve the system. Without 
something like the Health Security pro- 
gram to galvanize us into action, I fear 
that we will simply continue to patch the 
present system beyond any reasonable 
hope of survival. 

If we are to reach our goal of bring- 
ing adequate health care to all our citi- 
zens, we must have full and generous co- 
operation between Congress, the admin- 
istration, and all the health professions. 
I believe that we shall have this coopera- 
tion. We know the dedication of the 
health professions, the heroic efforts of 
hospitals and other institutions, the con- 
scientious efforts of Federal, State, and 
local government agencies and their 
health personnel. We know their strong 
desire to end the limitations under which 
they struggle today to meet the growing 
national need for better health care. We 
share a common goal, and I am confident 
that we shall prevail. 

It is highly appropriate that we in the 
Senate launch this new debate over 
health care on this, our first day of leg- 
islative business in the 92d Congress. 
At last, the debate over health care has 
shifted from the halls of the universities 
to the hearing rooms of Congress. The 
anguished pleas of millions of our people 
are being heard. 

In the weeks and months to come, a 
great national debate will take place. 
As the new chairman of the Senate 
Health Subcommittee, I intend to take 
this issue to the people in all parts of the 
country, and to make every effort to in- 
sure that the promise of good health care 
becomes a reality for every citizen. 

Although the debate will be nation- 
wide, the primary focus will be on Con- 
gress and the response we make to the 
challenge that so clearly exists. More 
and more, in recent years, Congress has 
shown itself capable of meeting great 
challenges with great responses, and I 
am confident that the 92d Congress will 
do no less. Indeed, there could be no 
finer tribute to the 92d Congress than 
to be recorded as the Congress that at 
last ended the crisis of health care in 
America and brought health security to 
all our people. 

THE CURRENT CRISIS 

If one thing is clear in the United 
States of 1971, it is that health care is 
the fastest-growing failing business in 
the Nation—a $70 billion industry that 
fails to meet the urgent needs of our 
people. Today, more than ever before, 
we are spending more on health care and 
enjoying it less. 

In spite of our vaunted research and 
technology, unequaled by any other 
nation in the history of the world, 
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America is an also-ran in the delivery of 
health care to our people. 

Almost every family knows the cruel 
burden of worry, frustration, and disap- 
pointment that mark our search for bet- 
ter health care. The average American 
lives in dread of illness and disability. 
He lives with the uncertainty of not 
knowing whether to seek medical care, 
or when to seek it, or where to find it, or 
how to pay for it. 

For millions of our citizens, health 
care of any sort is simply not available 
at any price. For millions more, the 
quality of care available is so poor that 
it may be fairly said that the citizen will 
be worse off because of his contact with 
the system. 

There is not a person in the Nation 
who has not felt the heavy burden of the 
soaring cost of medical care. There is 
not a family in the Nation that does not 
live in fear of sickness and ill health, 
and the very real prospect of financial 
ruin and worse because of accident or 
serious illness. 

Our current health crisis cuts across 
all political, social, economic and geo- 
graphic lines. It affects rich and poor, 
black and white, old and young, urban 
and rural alike. Of all the pressing do- 
mestic problems we face, none is more 
pervasive or more difficult to resolve 
than the deterioration of our once proud 
system of health care. Never have so 
many different elements in our popula- 
tion been so united in their demand for 
action. 

COMPARISONS WITH OTHER NATIONS 

We know very well the dismal health 
record of the United States compared to 
the other major industrial nations of the 
world. Our rates of sickness and mor- 
tality lag far behind the potential of 
modern health care in America, or the 
reality of such care in many foreign na- 
tions. Year after year, the statistics tell 
us how little progress we have been mak- 
ing in health care in recent decades 
compared to other nations. Our record is 
getting no better. Unless we stop the 
slide, the crisis will get worse, and the 
result will be disaster. 

The comparisons are shocking: 

In infant mortality, among the major 
industrial nations of the world, the 
United States today trails behind 12 
other countries, including all the Scan- 
dinavian nations, most of the British 
Commonwealth, Japan, and East Ger- 
many. Half of these nations were behind 
us in the early 1950’s. 

We trail six other nations in the per- 
centage of mothers who die in child- 
birth. In the early 1950’s, we had the 
lowest rate of any industrial nation. 

Tragically, the infant mortality rate 
for nonwhites in the United States is 
nearly twice the rate for whites. And 
nearly five times as many nonwhite 
mothers die in childbirth as whites— 
shameful evidence of the ineffective 
prenatal and postnatal care our minority 
groups receive. 

The story told by other health indica- 
tors is equally dismal. The United States 
trails 17 other nations in life expectancy 
for males, 10 other nations in life expect- 
ancy for females, and 15 other nations in 
the death rate for middle-aged males. 
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THE ROLE OF PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE 


The comparison with other nations, 
reveals one other very important point. 
The United States today is the only 
major industrial nation in the world 
without a system of national health in- 
surance or a national health service. In- 
stead, we have placed our prime reliance 
on private enterprise and private health 
insurance to meet the need. 

I believe that the private health insur- 
ance industry has failed us. It fails to 
control costs. It fails to control quality. 
It provides partial benefits, not compre- 
hensive benefits; acute care, not preven- 
tive care. It ignores the poor and the 
medically indigent. 

Despite the fact that private health 
insurance is a giant $12 billion industry, 
despite more than three decades of 
enormous growth, despite massive sales 
of health insurance by thousands of pri- 
vate companies competing with each 
other for the health dollar of millions of 
citizens, health insurance benefits today 
pay only one-third of the total cost of 
private health care, leaving two-thirds 
to be paid out of pocket by the patient 
at the time of illness or as a debt there- 
after, at the very time when he can least 
afford it. 

Nearly all private health insurance is 
partial and limited. For most citizens, 
their health insurance coverage is more 
loophole than protection. In 1968, of the 
180 million Americans under 65: 

Twenty percent, or 36 million, had no 
hospital insurance; 

Twenty-two percent, or 39 million, had 
no surgical insurance; 

Thirty-four percent, or 61 million, had 
no in-patient medical insurance; 

Fifty percent, or 89 million, had no 
outpatient X-ray and laboratory in- 
surance; 

Fifty-seven percent, or 102 million, had 
no insurance for doctors’ office visits or 
home visits; 

Sixty-one percent, or 108 million, had 
no insurance for prescription drugs; 

Ninety-seven percent, or 173 million, 
had no dental insurance. 

AS a result, it is fair to say that private 
health insurance today is a major part 
of our current crisis in health care. 
Commercial carriers syphon off the 
young and healthy, leaving the old and 
ill to Blue Cross, vulnerable to escalating 
rates they cannot possibly afford. 

Too often, private carriers pay only 
the cost of hospital care. They force 
doctors and patients alike to resort to 
wasteful and inefficient use of hospital 
facilities, thereby giving further impetus 
to the already soaring cost of hospital 
care and unnecessary strains on health 
manpower. 

Valuable hospital beds are used for 
routine tests and examinations which, 
under any rational health care system, 
would be conducted on an out-patient 
basis. 

Unnecessary hospitalization and un- 
necessarily extended hospital care are 
encouraged for patients for whom any 
rational system would provide treatment 
in other, less elaborate facilities. 

Unnecessary surgery is encouraged. 
We know that far more surgery takes 
place in the United States than in other 
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nations with far better health records. 
We know that under the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits program, more 
than twice as much surgery takes place 
on Federal employees enrolled in the in- 
demnity reimbursement plan as on those 
enrolled in prepaid group practice plans 
in the Federal program. The figures are 
especially striking for female surgery 
and for surgical procedures like appen- 
dectomy and tonsillectomy. 

This, then, is where we stand today. 
Private health insurance has done no 
more than this to provide health secu- 
rity for American families. 

THE SOURCE OF OUR HEALTH CRISIS 


Our system of health care is in crisis 
today largely because our knowledge of 
health care has evolved at a much greater 
rate than our ability to deliver health 
care. We are the richest nation in the 
world in Nobel Prizes for medicine, yet 
we are among the poorest nations of the 
world in our ability to translate the tri- 
umphs of medical research into the real- 
ity of better health care. Our success 
in the laboratory is hollow indeed, in 
light of the cruel truth that good health 
care is simply not available to millions 
of our people. 

In large part, our health care system 
has been buried under our magnificent 
advances of medical research. We have 
allowed ourselves to become so preoccu- 
pied with developing techniques to treat 
disease that we have ignored the delivery 
of health care. To be sure, the delivery 
system has evolved, but it has evolved 
more by neglect than design, to the point 
where it can no longer be called a sys- 
tem in a meaningful sense. We have 
severe shortages of family doctors and 
dentists, and a surfeit of surgeons. Rural 
practitioners retire, and hundreds of 
counties and thousands of small com- 
munities in America find themselves 
without access to a physician. Patients 
everywhere face a bewildering array of 
health personnel who know more and 
more about one disease or organ, but less 
and less about the whole patient. 

It is important to understand how our 
present health crisis came about. At 
the turn of the present century, medical 
care in the United States began to take 
firm root in the emerging modern 
science. Soon after 1910, medical educa- 
tion itself became a university undertak- 
ing with a solid foundation in science. 

The explosion of scientific knowledge 
made vast new resources available to 
medicine. The science and art of medical 
care developed at an unprecedented rate. 
As a result, specialization in medicine be- 
came necessary, and a number of spe- 
cialties began to develop in medical 
schools and in the practice of medicine. 
The family physician began to disappear, 
replaced by an increasing variety of spe- 
cialists, according to ages of life, cate- 
gories of disease, organs of the body, and 
medical techniques. 

Medical care became increasingly frac- 
tionated. No adequate resources were de- 
veloped to take the place of the disap- 
pearing family physician, to provide 
primary medical care, or to coordinate 
Services of the emerging specialties, The 
quality and effectiveness of medical care 
became increasingly uneven. 
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The specialization of physicians was 
accompanied by an increasing variety 
and number of allied practitioners. And, 
inevitably, along with the increasing 
complexity in the function of physicians, 
a similar complexity developed in the 
services provided by hospitals—the es- 
sential workshops of most of the new 
specialists. 

As a consequence of these develop- 
ments, the cost of medical care began to 
rise, progressively pricing more and more 
medical care beyond the reach of more 
and more people. 

At the same time, the system of medi- 
cal practice in the Nation—which had 
developed over the centuries when medi- 
cal care was simple and uncomplicated— 
became increasingly rigid and unchang-~ 
ing, and began to impede the availability 
of medical care for more and more peo- 
ple. It began to interfere with the devel- 
opment of the personnel, facilities, and 
organizations needed to make medical 
care actually available to the people. 

In turn, the stagnation of the health 
care system had two further unfortunate 
developments—an increasing unavail- 
ability of medical care despite increasing 
public expectation and demand for better 
medical care; and steeply increasing 
costs. The system resisted the develop- 
ment of needed resources for the deliv- 
ery of medical care, and it resisted or- 
ganizational improvements to moderate 
the steep rise in costs. 

These developments and progressions 
were not peculiar to the United States. 
They were also taking place in all de- 
veloped countries of the world. As one 
nation after another faced the problem, 
it acted to deal with the situation. Some 
countries developed national health in- 
surance programs. Others developed na- 
tional health services. They met their 
problems as best they could, according 
to their own needs and resources. 

The United States alone stood apart 
from these worldwide developments. We 
preserved our faith in the private sector. 
Although government did become in- 
volved in the effort to upgrade health 
care, the effort was always limited, cate- 
gorical, and inadequate. We chose to 
leave basic planning and development of 
health care to professional leadership 
and to the play of the marketplace. 

The crisis today reflects the fact that 
professional leadership alone was not 
capable of meeting the national needs, 
and that the demands and needs of medi- 
cal care do not lend themselves to satis- 
faction solely through the forces and the 
dynamics of the marketplace. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEALTH SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Recently, an important new chapter 
began in the long history of American 
health needs and social policy. Walter 
Reuther, the late president of the United 
Auto Workers, was among the first to see 
that financing programs like medicare 
and medicaid or extensions of private 
health insurance could not resolve the 
crisis of disorganization and the spiral- 
ing cost of health care. Walter Reuther 
understood that the Nation needed to 
take a bold step forward. In November 
1968, he announced the formation of the 
Committee of One Hundred for National 
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Health Insurance. As he said, in estab- 
lishing the mandate of the committee: 

I do not propose that we borrow a national 
health insurance system from any other na- 
tion. No nation has a system that will meet 
the peculiar needs of America. I am confi- 
dent that we have in America the ingenuity 
and the social inventiveness needed to create 
a system of national health insurance that 
will be uniquely American—one that will 
harmonize and make compatible the best 
features of the present system, with maxi- 
mum freedom of choice, within the eco- 
nomic framework and social structure of a 
national health insurance system. 


Joining Walter Reuther on that com- 
mittee were Dr. Michael E. deBakey, 
president of Baylor College of Medicine; 
Mrs. Mary Lasker, president of the Al- 
bert and Mary Lasker Foundation; Mr. 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the National Urban League; and 
other outstanding citizens from the fields 
of medicine, public health, industry, ag- 
riculture, labor, education, the social 
services, youth, civil rights, religious or- 
ganizations, anc consumer groups. I have 
had the honor of serving on that com- 
mittee, along with my Senate colleagues, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER and WILLIAM 
Saxse, and my former colleague, Ralph 
Yarborough. 

In its efforts over the past 2 years, the 
committee has worked to develop a sound 
program for improving the organization, 
financing and delivery of health services 
to the American people. The committee’s 
deliberations were based upon the prem- 
ise that progress toward a more rational 
health system should be orderly and evo- 
lutionary. The members of the commit- 
tee felt that a better system of health 
care for America should rest upon the 
positive motivations and interests of 
both consumers and providers of health 
services. They believed that no system 
could succeed if it were imposed by flat 
through rigid legislation and administra- 
tive regulations. 

Throughout its deliberations, the com- 
mittee has been guided by the work of its 
distinguished technical subcommittee, 
chaired by Dr. I. S. Falk, professor emer- 
itus of public health of Yale University 
and the most eminent authority in the 
field of health economics in the Nation. 
The committee consulted extensively 
with representatives of professional as- 
sociations, consumer organizations, la- 
bor unions, business groups, and many 
other interested organizations. The 
Health Security program is the result of 
these efforts, and it gives careful con- 
sideration to the recommendations of all 
of these groups. 

Last August, Senators COOPER, SAxBE, 
YarsoroucH, and I, together with 11 
other Senators, introduced the original 
version of the Health Security program 
as S. 4297 in the 91st Congress. In Sep- 
tember, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare held 2 days of hear- 
ings on the legislation, the first hearings 
to be held in Congress on comprehensive 
national health insurance since the criti- 
cal problems of health care in America 
first became paramount 20 years ago. 
With the exception of the administra- 
tion, testimony from a broad spectrum 
of witnesses was immensely favorable to 
the bill, and generated increased momen- 
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tum for introduction of the bill in the 
92d Congress. 

At the time the bill was originally in- 
troduced last year, Congresswoman 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS of Michigan had al- 
ready introduced legislation in the House 
of Representatives to create a national 
health insurance program similar in 
overall concept to the Health Security 
program, and her bill had received the 
strong endorsement of the AFL-CIO, 
under the leadership of President George 
Meany. 

Before the 91st Congress adjourned 
last year, we had decided to pool our ef- 
forts and introduce a common bill in the 
92d Congress. Hundreds of detailed dif- 
ferences between the two previous bills 
have been resolved, and the debate over 
the preparation of the new bill has led 
to the stronger Health Security program 
we introduce today. 

As these and other developments make 
clear, we are now seeing the uniting of 
major American institutions to support 
the goal of Health Security. It is an issue 
destined to grow and remain before the 
American public until the goal of ade- 
quate health care for all is finally 
achieved. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 
PROGRAM 


The Health Security program is 
intended to be comprehensive and 
extensive. At the conclusion of my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
will include a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill and the text of the bill itself, 
so that the details of its provisions may 
be widely available to all. At this time, 
however, I would like to call attention to 
its main provisions: 

Basic principle—The basic principle of 
the Health Security program is two- 
fold: to establish a system of comprehen- 
sive national health insurance for the 
United States, capable of bringing the 
same high quality health care to every 
resident; and, to use the program to 
bring about major improvements in the 
organization and delivery of health care 
in the Nation. 

The Health Security program does not 
envisage a national health service, in 
which Government owns the facilities, 
employs the personnel, and manages all 
the finances of the health care system. 
On the contrary, the program proposes 
a working partnership between the public 
and private sectors. There will be Gov- 
ernment financing and administrative 
management, accompanied by private 
provision of personal health services 
through private practitioners, institu- 
tions, and other providers of health care. 

Persons eligible for benefits—Every 
individual residing in the United States 
will be eligible to receive benefits. There 
will be no requirement of past individual 
contributions, as in Social Security, or a 
means test, as in Medicaid. 

Starting date for benefits—July 1, 
1973. The 2-year tooling-up period 
prior to that date will be used to prepare 
the health care system for the program. 

Covered benefits—With certain mod- 
est limitations, the program will pro- 
vide comprehensive health benefits for 
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every eligible person. The benefits avail- 
able under the program will cover 
the entire range of personal health care 
services, including the prevention and 
early detection of disease, the care and 
treatment of illness, and medical rehabil- 
itation. There are no cutoff dates, no 
coinsurance, no deductibles, and no wait- 
ing periods. 

For example, the program provides full 
coverage for physicians’ services, in- 
patient and outpatient hospital services, 
and home health services. It also pro- 
vides full coverage for other professional 
and supporting services, such as optom- 
etry services, podiatry services, devices, 
and appliances, and certain other serv- 
ices under specified conditions. 

The four limitations in the otherwise 
unlimited scope of benefits are dictated 
by inadequacies in existing health re- 
sources or in management potentials. 
They deal with nursing home care, psy- 
chiatric care, dental care, and prescrip- 
tion drugs, as follows: 

Skilled nursing home care is limited to 
120 days per benefit period. The period 
may be extended, however, if the nursing 
home is owned or managed by a hospital, 
and payment for care is made through 
the hospital’s budget. 

Psychiatric hospitalization is limited 
to 45 consecutive days of active treat- 
ment during a benefit period, and psy- 
chiatric consultations are limited to 20 
visits during a benefit period. These lim- 
its do not apply, however, when benefits 
are provided through comprehensive 
health care organizations or comprehen- 
sive mental health care organizations. 

Dental care is restricted to children 
through age 15 at the outset, with the 
covered age group increasing annually 
until persons through age 25 are covered. 
Persons eligible for coverage through age 
25 will remain eligible for coverage 
throughout their lives. 

Prescribed drugs are limited to those 
provided through hospital in-patient or 
out-patient departments, or through or- 
ganized patient care programs. For other 
patients, coverage extends only to drugs 
required for the treatment of chronic or 
long-term illness. 

Inevitably, simply stating these four 
limitations gives them a prominence they 
do not deserve. In all other respects, cov- 
ered health services will be available 
without limit, in accordance with medi- 
cal need. 

Administration—The administration 
of the Health Security program will be 
carried out by a five-member full-time 
Health Security Board, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Members of the Board will 
serve 5-year terms, and will be under the 
authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

A statutory National Advisory Council 
will assist the Board in the development 
of general policy, the formulation of 
regulations, and the allocation of funds. 
Members of the Council will include rep- 
resentatives of both providers and con- 
sumers of health care. 

Field administration of the program 
will be carried out through the 10 exist- 
ing HEW regions, as well as through the 
approximately 100 health subareas that 
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now exist as natural medical market- 
places in the Nation. Advisory councils 
on matters of administration will be es- 
tablished at each of these levels. How- 
ever, the Board will guide the overall 
performance of the program. It will co- 
ordinate its functions with State and re- 
gional planning agencies, and it will ac- 
count for its activities to Congress. 

Financing the program—The program 
will be financed through a Health Secu- 
rity Trust Fund, similar to the Social 
Security Trust Fund. Income to the 
Fund will derive from four sources: 

Fifty percent from general Federal tax 
revenues; 

Thirty-six percent from a tax of 3.5 
percent on employers’ payrolls; 

Twelve percent from a tax of 1 percent 
on employees’ wages and unearned in- 
come up to $15,000 a year; 

Two percent from a tax of 2.5 percent 
on self-employment income up to $15,- 
000 a year. 

Employers may pay all or part of their 
employees’ health security taxes, in ac- 
cord with arrangements established un- 
der collective-bargaining agreements. 

Payment mechanism—The essence of 
the payment mechanism and the central 
cost control feature of the program is 
that the health care system as a whole 
will be anchored to a budget established 
in advance. A given amour.t of money 
will be made available for the program 
each year, based on the available esti- 
mates of the needs to be met and the 
services to be provided, witn due regard 
for the resources of the system. As in 
every area of our economic life, the 
health care system will be obliged 
to live within its budget. In this way 
we can end the unacceptable escala- 
tion of costs within our present sys- 
tem. In this way we can end the long 
financial binge in which health care 
has had a signed blank check on the 
whole economy of the Nation. 

Each year, the Health Security Board 
will make an advance estimate of the 
total amount needed for expenditure 
from the Trust Fund to pay for health 
care services in the program. The Board 
will allocate funds to the several regions, 
and these allocations will be subdivided 
among categories of services in the health 
subareas. Advance estimates, constitut- 
ing the program budgets, will be subject 
to adjustments in accordance with guide- 
lines in the act. The allocations to re- 
gions and to subareas will be guided ini- 
tially by the available data on current 
levels of expenditure. Thereafter, they 
will be guided by the program’s own ex- 
perience in making expenditures and in 
assessing the need for equitable health 
care throughout the Nation. 

Compensation of doctors, hospitals, 
and other providers—Providers of health 
services will be compensated directly by 
the Health Security program. Individ- 
uals will not be charged for covered 
services. 

Hospitals and other institutional pro- 
viders will be paid on the basis of ap- 
proved prospective budgets. Independent 
practitioners, including physicians, den- 
tists, podiatrists, and optometrists, may 
be paid by various methods which they 
may elect: by fee-for-service, by capita- 
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tion payments, or in some cases by re- 
tainers, stipends, or a combination of 
such methods. Comprehensive health 
service organizations may be paid by 
capitation, or by a combination of capi- 
tation and methods applicable to pay- 
ments to hospitals and other institutional 
providers. Other independent providers, 
such as pathology laboratories, radiology 
services, pharmacies, and providers of 
appliances, will be paid by methods 
adapted to their special characteristics. 

Foundations, sponsored by medical or 
dental societies or other specified non- 
profit organizations, are specifically rec- 
ognized as a class of providers with 
which the Board may contract for serv- 
ices. Foundations would be required to 
have an enrolled population and to per- 
mit participation by all qualified physi- 
cians in the area. Foundations would be 
reimbursed by the same formula used for 
prepaid group practice plans. 

In addition, drug addiction and alco- 
holic treatment centers are specifically 
included as eligible providers of services 
under the program. 

Resources Development Fund—An es- 
sential feature of the program is the Re- 
sources Development Fund, which will 
come into operation 2 years before bene- 
fits begin. In the first year of this ‘‘tool- 
ing up” period, $200 million will be ap- 
propriated for the fund; in the second 
year, $400 million will be made available. 
Once the program benefits begin, up to 
5 percent of the Trust Fund—about $2 
billion a year—will be set aside for re- 
sources development. These funds will 
be used to support innovative health pro- 
grams, particularly in areas like man- 
power, education, training, group prac- 
tice development, and other means to 
improve the delivery of health care. The 
principal attribute of the Fund is that 
it can be used to channel far more money 
into areas like education and training 
than is possible under the existing sys- 
tem of congressional authorization and 
appropriation for ongoing programs. 

Quality Control—The Health Security 
program includes various provisions de- 
signed to safeguard the quality of health 
care. The program will establish national 
standards more exacting than medicare 
for participating individual and institu- 
tional providers. Independent practition- 
ers will be eligible to participate if they 
meet licensure and continuing education 
requirements. Specialty services will be 
covered if, upon referral, they are per- 
formed by qualified persons. Hospitals 
and other institutions will be eligible for 
participation if they meet national 
standards, and if they establish utiliza- 
tion review and affiliation arrangements. 

In addition, the Health Security Board 
is authorized to require prior consulta- 
tion with an appropriately qualified 
specialist before the performance of des- 
ignated nonmemergency surgery, in or- 
der to allow administrative monitoring 
of surgical procedures that are fre- 
quently abused. 

Incentives—Financial, professional 
and other incentives are built into the 
program to move the health care delivery 
system toward organized arrangements 
for patient care, and to encourage pre- 
ventive care and the early diagnosis 
of disease. 
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In the area of health manpower, the 
program will supplement existing Fed- 
eral programs. It will provide incentives 
for comprehensive group practice or- 
ganizations, encourage the efficient use 
of personnel in short supply, and stimu- 
late the progressive broadening of health 
services. It will provide funds for educa- 
tion and training programs, especially 
for members of minority groups and 
those disadvantaged by poverty. Finally, 
it will provide special support for the 
location of increased health personnel in 
urban and rural poverty areas. 

Relation to existing programs—Vari- 
ous Federal health programs will be su- 
perseded, in whole or in part, by the 
Health Security program. Since persons 
of age 65 or over will be covered by the 
program, medicare under the social se- 
curity system will be terminated. Fed- 
eral aid to the States for medicaid and 
other Federal programs will also be term- 
inated, except to the extent that benefits 
under such programs are broader than 
under the Health Security program. 
However, the bill does not affect the cur- 
rent provisions for personal health serv- 
ices under the Veterans Administration, 
temporary disability, or workmen’s com- 
pensation programs. 

Cost of the program and Federal rev- 
enue sharing—On the basis of data 
available for the fiscal year 1970, a total 
of $41 billion was expended for health 
care benefits that would have been cov- 
ered by the Health Security program had 
the program been in effect for that year. 
In other words, if the Health Security 
program had been in effect in 1970, the 
cost of the program would have been 
$41 billion. 

The $41 billion figure represents ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the total actual 
expenditures for personal health care in 
the United States for that year. These 
expenditures consist of $30 billion in 
private health insurance payments and 
private out-of-pocket payments, $8 bil- 
lion in payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and $3 billion in payments by 
State and local governments. 

The cost of the health security pro- 
gram has been the source of enormous 
confusion and misunderstanding since 
the original version of the Health Secu- 
rity Act was introduced last year in the 
91st Congress. The crucial point is that 
in no sense does the hypothetical $41 
billion price tag for the Health Security 
program in 1970 represent new money. 
Rather, this is what Americans are al- 
ready paying for personal health care 
under the existing system. 

Thus, the Health Security program is 
not a new layer of Federal expenditures 
on top of existing public and private 
spending for health care. Instead, the 
Health Security program simply redis- 
tributes the health expenditures that are 
already being made. Although, of course. 
Federal expenditures in 1970 would have 
risen from $8 billion under the existing 
system to $41 billion if the Health Securi- 
ty program had been in effect, individuals 
and organizations throughout the Nation 
would have been relieved of $30 billion of 
private health insurance expenses and 
out-of-pocket payments for health care, 
and State and local governments would 
have been relieved of $3 billion, repre- 
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senting costs incurred largely in med- 
icaid and other public assistance pro- 
grams, and in city and county medical 
programs. 

In a very real sense, therefore, the 
Health Security program is a direct form 
of Federal revenue sharing. It offers $3 
billion in substantial and immediate Fed- 
eral financial relief to State and local 
governments, thereby freeing scarce 
State and local funds for other urgently 
needed purposes. 

Over the long run, by revitalizing the 
existing health care system and ending 
the excessive inflation in the cost of 
health care, the Health Security program 
will be far less expensive than the amount 
we will spend if we simply allow the 
present system to continue. 

Even at the beginning, moreover, the 
Health Security program will provide 
more and better services without increas- 
ing the cost, since the initial savings 
achieved by the program will be sufficient 
to offset the cost of the increased serv- 
ices. In other words, from the day the 
Health Security program begins, we will 
guarantee our citizens better value for 
their health dollar, and achieve a sub- 
stantial moderation of the current exor- 
bitant inflation in health costs. Even in 
the first year of the Health Security 
program, the comprehensive health serv- 
ices provided will be available for the 
same cost we would have paid for the 
partial and inefficient services of the 
existing system. 

In 1970, for example, spending for 
health exceeded $70 billion. For the first 
time in our history, expenditures for 
health rose above 7 percent of our gross 
national product. If we continue to do 
nothing, the annual cost will exceed $100 
billion in only 3 years. 

CONCLUSION 


In sum, the Health Security Act we 
submit to the Senate and to the people 
of the United States differs from all 
previous proposals for health care or 
national health insurance. It is not just 
another financing mechanism. It is not 
just another design for pouring more 
purchasing power into our already over- 
strained and overburdened nonsystem 
for the delivery of health care. It is not 
just another proposal to generate more 
professional personnel or more hospitals 
and clinics, without the means to guar- 
antee their effective use. 

Ours is a proposal to give us a national 
system of health security. Under this pro- 
gram, the funds we make available will 
finance and budget the essential costs of 
good health care for generations ahead. 
At the same time, these funds will be 
building new capacity to bring adequate, 
efficient and reliable health care to all 
families and individuals in the Nation. 

I invite all Members of the Senate to 
study this proposed legislation and to 
join with us in seeking early enactment 
of the Health Security program. 

Mr. President, in order that the details 
of this legislation may be widely avail- 
able to all, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, together with a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
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and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3) to create a national sys- 
tem of health security, introduced by 
Mr. KENNEDY, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Health Security 
Act.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the health of the Nation's people is 
the foundation of their wellbeing and of 
our Nation’s strength, productivity, and 
wealth; 

(2) adequate health care for all of our 
people must now be recognized as a right; 
and 

(3) a national system of Health Security 
is the means to implement that right. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is— 

(1) to create a national system of health 
security benefits which, through national 
health insurance, will make comprehensive 
health services available to all residents of 
the United States, and 

(2) through the operation of the system, 
to effect modifications in the organization 
and methods of delivery of health services 
which will increase the availability and con- 
tinuity of care, will enhance its quality, will 
emphasize the maintenance of health as 
well as the treatment of illness and, by im- 
proving the efficiency and the utilization of 
services and by strengthening professional 
and financial controls, will restrain the 
mounting cost of care while providing fair 
and reasonable compensation to those who 
furnish it. 

INITIATION OF HEALTH SECURITY PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. Health Security taxes will become 
effective cn January 1, and health services 
will become available on July 1, of the sec- 
ond calendar year after the year in which 
this Act is enacted. Except for the benefit 
and related fiscal provisions, title I of this 
Act is effective upon enactment. Certain 
federally financed or supported health pro- 
grams will be terminated or curtailed when 
health benefits under this Act become avail- 
able. Effective dates of the several provisions 
of this Act are set forth in sections 142, 204, 
214, 301, 302, and 303. 
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TITLE I—HEALTH SECURITY BENEFITS 
Part A—ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 
BASIC ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 11. Every resident of the United States 
and every nonresident citizen thereof is eligi- 
ble, while within the United States, to re- 
ceive health services under this Act; except 
that an alien employee (as defined in regula- 
tions) of a foreign government, of an instru- 
mentality of a foreign government exempt 
from the tax imposed by section 3111(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or of an 
international organization (as defined in the 
International Organizations Immunity Act) 
is eligible only in accordance with an agree- 
ment under section 12. An alien admitted as 
a permanent resident and living within the 
United States, or an alien admitted for em- 
ployment and employed within the United 
States, is for the purposes of this title a 
resident of the United States. 


AGREEMENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY OF OTHER PERSONS 


Src, 12. The Health Security Board (here- 
after referred to as the “Board”), with the 
approval of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Secretary of State, 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
foreign governments, international organiza- 
tions, or other entities to extend the benefits 
of this title to persons within the United 
States not otherwise eligible therefor, in con- 
sideration of payment to the United States 
of the estimated cost of furnishing the bene- 
fits to such persons, or of an undertaking 
to furnish in a foreign country similar bene- 
fits to citizens of the United States, or of a 
combination of payment and such an under- 
taking. 

Part B—NATURE AND Score OF BENEFITS; 

COVERED SERVICES 

ENTITLEMENT TO HAVE PAYMENT MADE FOR 

SERVICES 

Sec. 21. Every eligible person is entitled to 
have payment made by the Board for any 
covered service furnished within the United 
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States by a participating provider if the serv- 
ice is necessary or appropriate for the main- 
tenance of health or for the diagnosis or 
treatment of, or rehabilitation following, in- 
jury, disability, or disease. Covered services 
are the services described in this part (sub- 
ject to the exclusions stated in section 28); 
participating providers are providers de- 
scribed in part C. 


PHYSICIAN SERVICES 


Sec. 22. (a) Professional services of physi- 
cians, furnished in their offices or elsewhere, 
are covered services except to the extent 
otherwise provided in this section and section 
28. Covered physicians’ services include sery- 
ices and supplies of kinds which are common- 
ly furnished in a physician's office, without 
separate charge, as an incident to his profes- 
sional services. 

(b) Covered physicians’ services consist of 
(1) primary medical services, which are the 
services (as defined in regulations, but in- 
cluding preventive services) ordinarily fur- 
nished by physicians, whether general prac- 
titioners or specialists, engaged (as deter- 
mined in accordance with standards for such 
practice prescribed in regulations) in gen- 
eral or family practice for adults or for chil- 
dren or for both, and (2) specialized services. 
Major surgery and other specialized services 
designated in regulations are covered services 
only if they are furnished by an appropriately 
qualified specialist and, to the extent spec- 
ified in regulations, on referral by a phy- 
Siclan engaged In general or family practice, 
or if they are emergency services. 

(c) Psychiatric (mental health) service to 
an outpatient is a covered service (1) only 
if it constitutes an active preventive, diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, or rehabilitative service 
with respect to emotional or mental disor- 
ders, and (2) only (A) if the service is fur- 
nished by & comprehensive health service 
organization, by a hospital, or by a commu- 
nity mental health center or other mental 
health clinic which furnishes comprehensive 
mental health services, or (B) if the service 
is furnished to a patient of a day care serv- 
ice approved by the Board for this purpose, 
or (C) to the extent of twenty consultations 
during a benefit period (as defined in regula- 
tions), if the service is furnished otherwise 
than in accordance with clause (A) or (B). 
In any community in which the available 
psychiatric services furnished otherwise than 
in accordance with clause (A) or (B) are 
found by the Board to be insufficient to meet 
the needs of the community, the Board may 
limit the coverage of such services by pre- 
scribing referral or other nonfinancial con- 
ditions in order to give priority of access to 
the services to those persons most in need 
of them. 

DENTAL SERVICES 


Sec. 23(a) Professional services (described 
in subsection (c)) of a dentist, furnished in 
his office or elsewhere, are (subject to the 
provisions of section 28) covered services if 
they are furnished to a person who, at the 
time when the services are furnished, is en- 
titled to such services in accordance with 
subsection (b). Covered services include sery- 
ices, materials, and supplies which are com- 
monly furnished in a dentist's office, without 
Separate charge, as an incident to his pro- 
fessional services. 

(b) Persons who on the effective date of 
health benefits are less than 15 years of age 
are entitled to covered dental services, and 
will remain so entitled throughout their 
lives, On July 1 of each of the five years im- 
mediately succeeding the year in which the 
effective date occurs, the following persons 
will become (and thereafter remain) entitled 
to such services: on July 1 of the first suc- 
ceeding year, persons who are then less than 
17 years of age; on July 1 of the second 
succeeding year, persons who are then less 
than 19 years of age; on July 1 of the third 
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succeeding year, persons who are then less 
than 21 years of age; on July 1 of the fourth 
succeeding year, persons who are then less 
than 23 years of age; and on July 1 of the 
fifth succeeding year, persons who are then 
less than 25 years of age. 

(c) Covered dental services are preventive 
services (including personal dental health 
education), diagnostic services, therapeutic 
services (exclusive of orthodontic services 
other than for handicapping malocclusion), 
and services required for rehabilitation fol- 
lowing injury, disability, or disease. 

(d) It is the intention of the Congress that 
the coverage of dental services under this 
title be extended to persons more than 15 
years of age on the effective date, as rapidly 
as the availability of funds and of facilities 
and personnel makes possible, and the Board, 
in its annual reports to the Congress on the 
administration of this title, shall review the 
operation of this section and recommend ex- 
tension of the entitlement specified in this 
section as rapidly as the Board deems feasible. 
Not later than seven years after the effective 
date, the Board shall submit its recommen- 
dation with respect to the scope and condi- 
tions of availability of covered dental services 
to all persons not already entitled thereto. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


Sec, 24. (a) Inpatient and outpatient 
services of a psychiatric or other hospital, 
skilled nursing home services, and the serv- 
ices of home health service agencies, which 
are ordinarily furnished by the institution 
to patients for the purposes stated in sec- 
tion 21, are covered services except to the 
extent otherwise provided in this section 
and section 28. Covered services include 
services furnished generally to the patients 
served by an institution, including pathology 
and radiology services and all other neces- 
sary services, whether they are furnished by 
the institution or by others under arrange- 
ment with the institution. To the extent 
provided in regulations, inpatient services of 
a Christian Science Sanatorium are covered 
services. 

(b) Covered services do not include per- 
sonal comfort items or, unless required for 
medical reasons, the additional cost of ac- 
commodations more expensive than semi- 
private accommodations; and do not include 
domiciliary or custodial care, or institu- 
tional care of a person while he is not re- 
ceiving active medical treatment. 

(c) Covered services do not include care in 
a skilled nursing home for more than one 
hundred and twenty days during a benefit 
period (as defined in regulations); except 
that the Board may, on such conditions as it 
finds appropriate to assure effective control 
of utilization, extend the duration of cov- 
ered services, either for a stated number of 
days in a benefit period or indefinitely— 

(1) in all skilled nursing homes for which 
consolidated budgets with hospitals have 
been approved under section 83(f), or 

(2) in all participating skilled nursing 
homes having in effect affiliation agreements 
under section 52(b), if the Board finds that 
adequate funds and resources are available 
therefor and that such action will not lead 
to excessive utilization of nursing home 
services. 

(d) Covered services do not include instil- 
tutional care of a person as a psychiatric pa- 
tient while the patient is not receiving active 
treatment for an emotional or mental dis- 
order; and do not include care of a person as 
@ psychiatric patient for more than forty- 
five consecutive inpatient days in either a 
psychiatric or another hospital during a bene- 
fit period (as defined in regulations). 

(e) Covered services do not include in- 
stitutional care of an inpatient unless a 
physician has certified to the medical neces- 
sity of the patient’s admission to the institu- 
tion, and do not include such care (during 
& continuous stay in the institution) after 
such period (if any) as may be specified ix 
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regulations unless a physician has certified 
to the continued medical necessity of such 
care, Regulations may specify the classes of 
cases in which certification of continued ne- 
cessity is required, may specify different pe- 
riods for different classes of cases, and may 
permit retroactive certification under such 
circumstances and to such extent as the 
Board deems appropriate. 

(f) Covered services do not include the 
services of a psychiatric or other hospital or 
a skilled nursing home, during a benefit pe- 
riod (as defined in regulations), after the 
third day following receipt by the institu- 
tion and the patient of notice of a finding 
by a utilization review committee pursuant 
to section 51(e) that further stay in the hos- 
pital or further stay in the nursing home, as 
the case may be, is not medically necessary. 


DRUGS 


Sec. 25. (a) The Board, with the approval 
of the Secretary, shall establish and dissem- 
inate (and review, and if necessary revise, at 
least annually) (1) a list of drugs for use in 
participating institutions and comprehensive 
health service organizations, and (2) a list 
(for use outside such institutions and orga- 
nizations) of diseases and conditions for the 
treatment of which drugs may be furnished 
as a covered service, and a specification of the 
drugs that may be so furnished for each dis- 
ease or condition listed. Subject to the pro- 
visions of subsections (b) and (c) and of 
section 28, the furnishing of a drug to an 
eligible person is a covered service if it is fur- 
nished by or on prescription of a participat- 
ing physician or dentist, or by or on pre- 
scription of a physician or dentist acting on 
behalf of a participating institutional or 
other provider. 

(b) The list of drugs referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) (1) shall be designed to provide phy- 
sicians and dentists with an armamentarium 
necessary and sufficient for rational drug 
therapy incident to comprehensive medical 
services or incident to covered dental services. 
The furnishing of a drug on this list is a cov- 
ered service if it is furnished to a person who 
is enrolled in a participating comprehensive 
health service organization, or is adminis- 
tered within a participating hospital to an 
inpatient or an outpatient, or is administered 
to an inpatient of a participating skilled 
nursing home operated by a participating 
hospital or having in effect an affiliation 
agreement in accordance with section 52(b). 

(c) The list of diseases and conditions re- 
ferred to in subsection (a)(2) shall include 
those chronic diseases and conditions for 
which drug therapy, because of its duration 
and cost, commonly imposes substantial fi- 
nancial hardship; and may include other dis- 
eases and conditions for which the Board 
finds costly drug therapy so be commonly re- 
quired and effective. To assure proper utili- 
zation of drugs for specific diseases or condi- 
tions, the Board may require that the 
physician or dentist furnishing or prescrib- 
ing a listed drug be a specialist qualified to 
diagnose and treat that disease or condition. 
The furnishing of a drug (although not toa 
person or under circumstances described in 
subsection (b) ) is a covered service if (1) the 
physician or dentist furnishing or prescrib- 
ing it identifies the disease or condition for 
which it is furnished or prescribed, and the 
disease or condition is one appearing on the 
Board’s list, (2) the physician or dentist 
meets specialist qualifications, if any, re- 
quired by the Board, and (3) the drug is 
specified on the Board's list as one available 
for treatment of the disease or condition 
identified by the physician or dentist. 

(d) The Board shall not list a drug under 
this section unless (1) the Secretary has 
found that it is safe and efficacious for the 
purposes for which it is recommended and 
(on the list established under subsection (c)) 
for the treatment of each disease or condi- 
tion for which it is specified on the list, and 
(2) the Board finds that it is available at a 
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reasonable cost (considering, among other 
factors, the existence or absence of compe- 
tition in the production, distribution, and 
sale of the drug). Drugs shall be listed by 
their established names (as defined in section 
502(e) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act) and also, to the extent the Board 
deems appropriate, by trade names. 

(e) In reviewing and revising lists estab- 
lished under this section the Board shall take 
into consideration (1) current information 
about the safety and efficacy of listed drugs, 
and about their cost, (2) the results of re- 
view of drug utilization under this title, (3) 
experience bearing on the determination of 
what diseases and conditions meet the cri- 
teria stated in subsection (c), and (4) such 
other factors as the Board deems pertinent. 
Drugs shall be added to or eliminated from 
the lists as the Board finds best calculated 
to effectuate the purposes of this section. 


DEVICES, APPLIANCES, AND EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 26. (a) The Board, with the approval 
of the Secretary, shall establish and dissemi- 
nate (and review, and if necessary revise, at 
least annually) lists of the therapeutic de- 
vices, appliances, and equipment (including 
eyeglasses, hearing aids, and prosthetic ap- 
pliances), or classes thereof, which it finds 
are important for the maintenance or restor- 
ation of health or of employability or self- 
management. The Board shall take into con- 
sideration the efficacy, reliability, and cost 
of each item listed, and shall attach to any 
item such conditions as it deems appropri- 
ate with respect to the circumstances under 
which or the frequency with which the item 
may be prescribed. In establishing and re- 
vising lists under this section the Board shall 
seek to avoid a rate of expenditure for the 
furnishing of devices, appliances, and equip- 
ment in excess of 2 per centum of the rate 
of expenditure for all covered services. 

(b) The furnishing of a device, appliance, 
or equipment prescribed by a participating 
physician or dentist, or by a physician or 
dentist on behalf of a participating institu- 
tional or other provider, is (subject to the 
provisions of section 28) a covered service if 
the item appears on a current list of essen- 
tial items and the prescription falls within 
any conditions attached to the prescribing 
of that item on the list. The furnishing of 
any other device, appliance, or equipment so 
prescribed is also a covered service if, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, the furnishing of 
it has been approved in advance by the 
Board. Regulations under this section may 
list items or classes of items which, because 
of lack of efficacy or reliability or because of 
cost, the Board has determined may not be 
furnished as covered services. 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL AND SUPPORTING SERVICES 


Sec. 27. (a) To the extent provided in reg- 
ulations (but subject to the provisions of 
section 28) the following are covered serv- 
ices: 

(1) the professional service of optome- 
trists; 

(2) the professional services of podia- 
trists; 

(3) the diagnostic services of independent 
Pathology laboratories, and diagnostic and 
therapeutic radiology furnished by inde- 
pendent radiology services; 

(4) the care of a patient in a mental 
health day care service (A) for not more than 
sixty full days (or its equivalent) during or 
following a benefit period (as defined in reg- 
ulations), when furnished by a hospital or a 
service affiliated with a hospital, or (B) if 
furnished by a comprehensive health service 
organization or by a community mental 
health center or other mental health center 
which furnishes comprehensive mental 
health services; and 

(5) ambulance and other emergency trans- 
pcrtation services, and such nonemergency 
transportation seryices as the Board finds es- 
sential to overcome special difficulty of ac- 
cess to coverad services. 
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(b) Supporting services (such as psycho- 
logical, physio-therapy, nutrition, social 
work, or health education services) are cov- 
ered services when they are a part of institu- 
tional services or when, with the approval 
of the board, they are furnished by a compre- 
hensive health service organization meeting 
the requirements of section 47(a), or by an 
organization, agency, or center with which 
the Board has entered into an agreement 
pursuant to section 49(a) (1), (2), or (3). 


EXCLUSIONS FROM COVERED SERVICES 


Sec. 28. (a) Health services furnished or 
paid for under a workmen’s compensation 
law of the United States or a State, or legally 
required to be so furnished or paid for, are 
not covered services. Such services, if fur- 
nished by a participating provider, shall 
nevertheless be treated as covered services in 
accordance with this part unless and until a 
determination has been made pursuant to 
the workmen’s compensation law that the 
services are covered by that law, and any re- 
sulting overpayment under this title shall, 
when payment is made under the workmen’s 
compensation law, be recouped in the same 
manner as other overpayments, 

(b) Health services furnished in a primary 
or secondary school are covered services only 
to such extent and on such conditions as 
may be specified in regulations. 

(c) Surgery performed solely for cosmetic 
purposes (as defined in regulations), and 
hospital or other services incident thereto, 
are not covered services. 

(d) The furnishing of a drug otherwise 
than in accordance with section 25 is not 
a covered service. The furnishing of a device, 
appliance, or equipment otherwise than in 
accordance with section 26 is not a covered 
service unless it is furnished, in accordance 
with section 22(a) or section 23(a), as an 
incident to professional services. 

(e) The Board may by regulation exclude 
from covered services medical or surgical 
procedures (and services incident thereto) 
which it finds are essentially experimental 
in character and which, because of cost or be- 
cause of shortage of qualified personnel or 
facilities, it finds cannot practicably be fur- 
nished on a nationwide basis. 

(f) Except as provided in regulations, serv- 
ices are not covered services if (1) they are 
furnished by another provider to a person 
enrolled in a participating comprehensive 
health service organization, a participating 
professional foundation, or an organization 
described in section 49(a) (5), and are with- 
in the range of services which the organiza- 
tion or foundation has undertaken to fur- 
nish, or (2) they are primary physicians’ 
services or covered dental services and are 
furnished by another provider to a person 
on the list of a physician or a dentist who 
has elected to be paid by the capitation 
method. 

(g) The services of a professional practi- 
tioner are not covered services if they are 
furnished in a hospital which is not a par- 
ticlpating provider, or are furnished to a 
psychiatric inpatient of an institution at a 
time when the institutional services to the 
patient are, by reason of section 24(d), not 
covered services. 

(h) The Board may by regulation exclude 
from covered services specified surgical pro- 
cedures, when not required by life-threat- 
ening or other acute emergencies, which 
have not been preceded by consultation with, 
and recommendation of surgery by, such 
appropriately qualified specialists as may 
be required by the regulations. Hospital and 
other services incident to surgery excluded 
by regulations under this subsection are not 
covered services. 


Part C—PARTICIPATING PROVIDERS OF SERVICES 
IN GENERAL; AGREEMENTS WITH THE BOARD 


Sec. 41. (a) A person, corporation, or other 
entity furnishing any covered service is a 
participating provider if he or it (1) meets 
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such qualifications and conditions as are es- 
tablished by or pursuant to this part for pro- 
viders of that service, (2) furnishes the serv- 
ice as an independent provider and not (as 
employee or otherwise) on behalf of another 
provider entitled under part E to payment 
for the service, and (3) has filed with the 
Board an agreement (A) that services to eli- 
gible persons will be furnished without dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, (B) that no charge will be 
made for any covered service other than for 
payment authorized by this title, and (C) 
that the provider will furnish such informa- 
tion as may be reasonably required by the 
Board for utilization review by professional 
peers, for the making of payments under this 
title, and for statistical or other studies of 
the operation of the title, and will permit 
such examination of records as may be neces- 
sary for verification of information on which 
payments are based. Participation of a pro- 
vider may, however, be suspended or ter- 
minated pursuant to section 132 or section 
134. 

(b) With respect to the performance of a 
surgical procedure specified in regulations 
under section 28(h) (including an emer- 
gency case) the Board may, for the purposes 
of subsection (a) (3)(C) of this section, re- 
quire the furnishing of a pathology report 
on tissue removed and a clinical abstract or 
discharge report of the case. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTITIONERS 


Sec. 42. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsections (c) and (d), a physician, dentist, 
optometrist, or podiatrist, legally authorized 
on the effective date of health security bene- 
fits to practice his profession in a State, is a 
qualified provider of covered services within 
the State. A practitioner first so authorized 
by a State after the effective date is a 
qualified provider if, in addition, he meets 
national standards established by the Board 
(taking into consideration the criteria ap- 
plied by any recognized national testing or- 
ganization) for the practitioner’s profession. 
A practitioner who is a qualified provider in 
one State, if he meets the national standards, 
is also in any other State (in accordance with 
the provisions of section 56(a)(1)) a quali- 
fied provider of services which (1) are cov- 
ered services to persons entitled thereto un- 
der this title, and (2) are of a kind which 
such other State authorizes to be furnished 
by practitioners of his profession. 

(b) For the purposes of this title— 

(1) A doctor of osteopathy legally author- 
ized to practice medicine and surgery in a 
State is a physician. 

(2) A dentist qualified in accordance with 
subsection (a) is a physician when perform- 
ing oral surgery or other procedures which, 
in accordance with generally accepted pro- 
fessional standards, may be performed by 
either a physician or a dentist. 

(c) Not later than two years after the 
effective date, the Board shall establish for 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, and podia- 
trists such requirements of continuing edu- 
cation (taking into consideration standards 
approved by appropriate professional orga- 
nizations) as it finds reasonable and neces- 
sary to maintain and enhance the quality of 
professional services to eligible persons. A 
professional practitioner who fails to meet a 
requirement established under this subsec- 
tion shall, if the deficiency persists after no- 
tice and a reasonable opportunity to correct 
it, cease to be a qualified provider. A hospital 
or other provider on whose behalf a physi- 
cian, dentist, optometrist, or podiatrist fur- 
nishes covered services shall (after like notice 
and opportunity for correction) cease to be a 
qualified provider if the practitioner fails to 
meet such a requirement. 

(d) A physician qualified in accordance 
with subsection (a) is not qualified to per- 
form major surgery as a covered service, or 
to furnish as covered services other special- 
ized services designated in regulations, un- 
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less he holds a certificate from the appropri- 
ate national specialty board or possesses the 
qualifications requisite to such certification; 
except that a physician may be found quali- 
fied to furnish any specialized services as 
covered services if (1) prior to the effective 
date he has engaged in furnishing such serv- 
ices as a specialist or as a substantial part 
of his medical practice, (2) he meets stand- 
ards established by the Board, and (3) where 
appropriate, a finding that he is so qualified 
is recommended by a participating hospital 
in which he has engaged substantially in 
furnishing such services. 


HOSPITALS (OTHER THAN PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITALS) 


Sec. 43. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 53, a hospital (other than a psychiatric 
hospital) is a qualified provider if it is an 
institution which— 

(a) is primarily engaged in providing to 
inpatients (other than mentally ill persons) 
diagnostic, therapeutic, and rehabilitation 
services, furnished by or under the supervi- 
sion of physicians, for medical diagnosis, 
treatment, care, and rehabilitation of in- 
jured, disabled, or sick persons; 

(b) maintains adequate clinical records 
on all patients; 

(c) has bylaws in effect with respect to its 
staff of physicians, and has filed with the 
Board an agreement that in granting or 
maintaining medical staff privileges it will 
not discriminate on any ground unrelated to 
professional qualification; 

(d) has a requirement that every patient 
must be under the care of a physician; 

(e) provides twenty-four-hour nursing 
service rendered or supervised by a registered 
professional nurse, and has a licensed prac- 
tical nurse or registered professional nurse on 
duty at all times; 

(f) has a pharmacy and drug therapeutics 
committee which establishes policies for the 
selection, acquisition, and utilization of 
drugs; 

(g) has in effect a hospital utilization re- 
view plan which meets the requirements of 
section 51; 

(h) meets all applicable requirements of 
sae law of the State in which it is situated; 
an 

(i) meets the requirements of section 42 
(c) and such other requirements as the 
Board finds necessary in the interest of the 
quality of the care and the safety of pa- 
tients in the institution. 


PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 


Sec. 44. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 53, a hospital which is primarily en- 
gaged in furnishing psychiatric services to in- 
patients who are mentally ill is a qualified 
provider if it (or a distinct part of it) is an 
institution— 

(a) in which diagnostic, therapeutic, and 
rehabilitative services with respect to mental 
illness are furnished by or under the super- 
vision of physicians; 

(b) which satisfies the requirements of 
subsections (b) through (i) of section 43; 

(c) which, on the basis of staffing and 
other factors it deems pertinent, the Board 
finds is qualified to furnish active treat- 
ment; 

(ad) which maintains such records as the 
Board finds necessary to determine the degree 
and intensity of the treatment furnished; 
and 

(e) which is accredited by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Accreditation of Hospitals. 


SKILLED NURSING HOMES 


Src. 45. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 52 and 53, a skilled nursing home is a 
qualified provider if it (or a distinct part of 
it) is an institution which— 

(a) is primarily engaged in providing to 
inpatients (other than mentally ill persons) 
skilled nursing care and related services for 
pakena who require medical and nursing 
services; 
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(b) has written policies, which are devel- 
oped (and reviewed from time to time) with 
the advice of a group of professional per- 
sonnel, including one or more physicians and 
one or more registered professional nurses, 
to govern the services it provides; 

(c) has a physician, a registered profes- 
sional nurse, or a medical staff responsible 
for the execution of such policies; 

(d) unless it is operated by a participating 
hospital, operates under the supervision of 
an administrator licensed by the State in 
which the institution is situated; 

(e) has a requirement that the health care 
of every patient be under the supervision of 
a physician, and provides for having a phy- 
sician available to furnish necessary medical 
care in case of emergency; 

(f) maintains adequate clinical records on 
all patients; 

(g) provides twenty-four-hour nursing 
service sufficient to meet nursing needs in 
accordance with the policies developed as 
provided in subsection (b), and has at least 
one registered professional nurse employed 
full time; 

(h) provides appropriate methods and pro- 
cedures for the dispensing and administer- 
ing of drugs; 

(i) has in effect a utilization review plan 
which meets the requirements of section 51; 

(j) meets all applicable requirements of 
the law of the State in which it is situated 
and, unless the Board finds that such law 
provides equivalent protection, meets the 
provisions of the Life Safety Code of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association (other 
than any provision of the Code authorizing 
waiver of its requirements) applicable to 
nursing homes; and 

(k) meets any applicable requirements of 
section 42(c) and such other requirements, 
including requirements relating to the phys- 
ical facilities, as the Board may find neces- 
sary in the interest of the quality of care 
and the safety of patients in the institu- 
tion. 

HOME HEALTH SERVICE AGENCIES 

Sec. 46. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 52, a home health service agency is a 
qualified provider if it is a public agency 
or a nonprofit private organization, or a sub- 
division of such an agency or organization, 
which— 

(a) is primarily engaged in furnishing, on 
an intermittent and visiting basis in pa- 
tients’ homes, skilled nursing and other 
therapeutic services to patients (other than 
mentally ill persons) who are under the care 
of physicians; 

(b) has written policies developed (and 
reviewed from time to time) by a group of 
professional personnel associated with the 
agency or organization, including one or more 
physicians and one or more registered pro- 
fessional nurses, to govern the services which 
it furnishes, and provides for supervision of 
such services by a physician or registered 
professional nurse; 

(c) maintains adequate clinical records on 
all patients; 

(d) meets all applicable requirements of 
the law of the State in which it furnishes 
services; 

(e) has written policies and procedures, 
which provide for a systematic evaluation of 
its total program at appropriate intervals in 
order to assure the appropriate utilization 
of services; and 

(f) meets any applicable requirements of 
section 42(c) and such other requirements 
as the Board may find necessary in the in- 
terest of the quality of care and the safety 
of patients of the agency or organization. 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICE ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 47(a). A comprehensive health service 
organization is a qualified provider of cov- 
ered services if— 

(1) the organization furnishes health serv- 
ices to an identified population, living in or 
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near a specified service area and enrolled in 
the organization, through arrangements 
which embody prepaid group practice (as 
defined in regulations) or other definitive 
arrangements which the Board finds will so 
far as practicable provide to enrollees the 
benefits of prepaid group practice; 

(2) the furnishing of services is assured 
through a contract between the Board and 
a nonprofit provider of all the services to 
be furnished by the organization, or through 
@ contract between the Board and a non- 
profit provider of some of the services and 
subcontracts or other arrangements between 
such provider and providers (profitmaking or 
nonprofit) of the other services; 

(3) the organization furnishes, as a mini- 
mum, all covered services described in part 
B (including such supporting services as the 
Board may have approved under section 
27(b), other than institutional services, 
mental health services, or dental services; 
and with the approval of the Board it may 
furnish covered services which it is not re- 
quired by this subsection to furnish, and 
may furnish health seryices not covered by 
this title; 

(4) the organization furnishes services In 
such manner as to provide continuity of care 
and (when services are furnished by different 
providers) ready referral of patients to such 
services and at such times as may be medi- 
cally appropriate, and to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible makes all services readily ac- 
cessible to enrollees who live in the specified 
service area; 

(5) all eligible persons living in or near 
the specified service area are eligible to en- 
roll in the organization, except that (A) the 
number of enrollees may be limited to avoid 
overtaxing the resources of the organization, 
and (B) such restrictions upon enroliment 
may be imposed as are approved by the 
Board as necessary to prevent undue adverse 
selection; 

(6) the organization provides for periodic 
consultation with representatives of its en- 
rollees regarding the policies and operation 
of the organization; 

(7) the organization encourages health 
education of its enrollees and the develop- 
ment and use of preventive health services, 
and provides that a committee or committees 
of physicians associated with the organiza- 
tion promulgate medical standards, oversee 
the professional aspects of the delivery of 
care, perform the functions of a pharmacy 
and drug therapeutics committee, and moni- 
tor and review the utilization and quality 
of all health services (including drugs); 

(8) the organization, to the extent prac- 
ticable and consistent with good medical 
practice, employs allied health personnel and 
subprofessional and lay persons in the fur- 
nishing of services; 

(9) premiums or other charges by the or- 
ganization for any services not paid for un- 
der this title are reasonable; 

(10) the organization undertakes, to the 
extent required by regulations with respect 
to services of the kinds which it has under- 
taken to furnish, to arrange for reciprocal 
out-of-area services by other comprehensive 
health service organizations, or to pay for 
health services furnished to its enrollees by 
other participating providers, in emergen- 
cies, within or outside the specified service 
area of the organization; and 

(11) the organization meets the require- 
ments of section 42(c) and such other re- 
quirements as the Board finds necessary or 
appropriate in the interest of the quality of 
care and the safety of eligible persons, or 
for other reasons. 

(b) A comprehensive health service organ- 
ization, or with its approval a professional 
practitioner who furnishes services on its be- 
half, may furnish services to persons who 
are not enrolled in the organization. Pay- 
ment for such services, if they are covered 
services to eligible persons, shall be made by 
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one of the methods provided in part E for 
payment to independent practitioners, and 
shall be made to the organization unless the 
organization requests that it be made to the 
practitioner who furnishes the services. 


PROFESSIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Sec, 48. A professional foundation which is 
sponsored by a city, county, or State medical 
or dental society, and is approved by the 
Board for this purpose, is a qualified provider 
of such services as may be specified in an 
a with the Board, if the founda- 

on— 

(a) is a nonprofit organization, the general 
policies of which are developed (and reviewed 
from time to time) by the sponsoring so- 
ciety, or by a group of physicians or dentists 
(as the case may be) selected by the society 
or by its governing board; 

(b) subject to any limitations which may 
be approved by the Board, undertakes, if 
sponsored by a medical society, to furnish all 
covered physician services (described in sec- 
tion 22), or if sponsored by a dental society, 
to furnish all covered dental services (de- 
scribed in section 23); at the option of the 
foundation but subject to approval by the 
Board, undertakes to furnish other covered 
services or services not covered by this title 
or both; and undertakes that the quality and 
utilization of all services will be reviewed 
regularly by a professional group composed 
in a manner approved by the Board; 

(c) undertakes to furnish services to all 
eligible persons who (1) are residents of the 
area (city, county, or State) of the sponsoring 
society, (2) in the case of dental services, are 
entitled to such services under section 23, 
and (3) have, by enrolling in the foundation, 
chosen to receive from it all covered services 
of the kinds which it has undertaken to fur- 
nish; except that (A) the number of en- 
rollees may be limited to avoid overtaxing the 
resources of the foundation, and (B) such 
restrictions upon enrollment may be imposed 
as are approved by the Board as necessary to 
prevent undue adverse selection; 

(d) undertakes, without discrimination on 
any ground unrelated to professional quali- 
fications, (1) to permit any physician or den- 
tist (as the case may be) practicing in the 
area (city, county, or State), whether or not 
a member of the sponsoring society, to par- 
ticipate in furnishing, on behalf of the 
foundation, covered services of a kind which 
he is qualified to furnish and which the 
foundation has undertaken to furnish, and 
(2) to compensate, directly or through a 
fiscal agent, professional practitioners and 
other providers furnishing services on its be- 
half; 

(e) undertakes, to the extent required by 
regulations with respect to services of the 
kind which the foundation has undertaken to 
furnish, to pay for health services furnished 
to its enrollees by other participating provid- 
ers, in emergencies, within or without the 
area (city, county, or State) of the sponsor- 
ing society; 

(f) undertakes that premiums or other 
charges by the foundation for any services 
not paid for under this title will be reason- 
able; and 

(g) meets the requirements of section 42 
(c) and such other requirements as the 
Board finds necessary in the interest of the 
quality of care and the safety of eligible per- 
sons, or necessary to improve the efficiency 
with which covered services are delivered, or 
necessary to assure the continuing education 
of nurses, medical technicians, and other 
paramedical personnel in the health sciences. 

OTHER HEALTH SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 49. (a) Pursuant to an agreement with 
the Board in accordance with subsection (b), 
any of the following is a qualified provider of 
such services as are specified in the agree- 
ment— 

(1) a public or other nonprofit agency or 
organization (including a hospital) which 
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furnishes health services not less compre- 
hensive than those required by section 47 
(a) (3), but does not meet all other require- 
ments of section 47(a8); 

(2) a public or other nonprofit center (in- 
cluding a satellite center established by a 
hospital) which (A) furnishes as a mini- 
mum, the services of two or more physicians 
engaged in general or family practice, the 
services of nurses and supporting personnel, 
and basic laboratory services, which the 
Board finds sufficient for the primary medi- 
cal care of a substantial population living in 
the vicinity of the center, and (B) has ar- 
rangements with other providers of services 
which the Board finds assure to the popula- 
tion served by the center, on a coordinated 
basis, all components of health services not 
less comprehensive than those required by 
section 47(a) (3); 

(3) a public or other nonprofit mental 
health center or mental health day care 
service; 

(4) a State or local public health agency 
furnishing preventive or diagnostic services, 
or a public agency furnishing covered health 
services in a primary or secondary school in 
accordance with section 28(b); 

(5) a nonprofit health prepayment or in- 
surance organization which (A) furnishes 
health services, not less comprehensive than 
those required by section 47(a)(3), to an 
identified population living in or near a 
specified service area and enrolled in the 
organization, and (B) meets requirements 
established by the Board as nearly equivalent 
as practicable to those set forth in section 
48, other than the requirement of sponsor- 
ship by a medical or dental society; or 

(6) a medical or dental group practice or 
clinic, a center for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of alcoholic or drug addicts, or 
another organization or agency furnishing 
health services to ambulatory patients. 

(b) an agreement under this section shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as 
the Board deems proper, and shall include 
any applicable requirements of section 42(c) 
and such other requirements as the Board 
finds necessary in the interest of the quality 
of care and the safety of eligible persons, 
and in such cases as the Board finds appro- 
priate may include other requirements re- 
ferred to in section 48(g). 

(c) An agreement under section 48 or 
this section shall not, except to the extent 
that it specifically so provides, preclude a 
professional practitioner who furnishes serv- 
ices on behalf of the provider from furnish- 
ing also, either on behalf of the provider 
or as an independent practitioner, services 
which are of a kind not within the scope of 
the agreement or are furnished to persons 
not within its scope. Unless the agreement 
provides that payment for covered services 
furnished to eligible persons shall be made 
to the provider who has entered into the 
agreement, payment shall be made to the 
practitioner by one of the methods provided 
in part E for payment to independent prac- 
titioners. 

OTHER PROVIDERS 

Sec. 50. (a) an independent pathology 
laboratory (as defined in regulations) is a 
qualified provider of diagnostic pathology 
services if it meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 42(c) and (whether or not it is en- 
gaged in transactions in interstate com- 
merce) the requirements established by or 
pursuant to section 353 of the Public Health 
Service Act. An independent radiology service 
(as defined in regulations) is a qualified pro- 
vider of diagnostic and therapeutic radiology 
services if it meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 42(c) and all applicable requirements of 
the law of the State in which the services ere 
furnished, and such other requirements as 
the Board finds necessary in the interest of 
the quality of care and the safety of eligible 
persons. 

(b) A provider of drugs, devices, appliances 
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or equipment is a qualified provider if he 
meets all applicable requirements established 
by or pursuant to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, all requirements of the 
law of the State in which the provider is 
situated, and such other requirements as the 
Board finds necessary in the interest of the 
quality of care and the safety of eligible 
persons. 

(c) A provider of ambulance or other cov- 
ered transportation services is a qualified 
provider if he meets all applicable require- 
ments of the law of the State in which the 
services are furnished, and such other re- 
quirements as the Board finds necessary in 
the interest of the quality of care and the 
safety of eligible persons, 

(dad) A Christian Science Sanitorlum is ~ 
qualified provider of services specified in 
regulations prescribed under Section 24(a) 
if it is operated, or listed and certified, by the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


UTILIZATION REVIEW 


Sec. 51. A utilization reyiew plan of a psy- 
chiatric or other hospital or a skilled nursing 
home shall be considered sufficient if it 
provides— 

(a) for the periodic review on a sample or 
other basis (and the maintenance of ade- 
quate records of such review) of admissions 
to the institution, the duration of stays, and 
the professional services (including drugs) 
furnished, (1) with respect to the medical 
necessity of the services, and (2) for the 
purpose of promoting the most efficient use 
of available health facilities and services; 
and provides for periodic reports, to the in- 
stitution and the medical staff (and, when 
requested, to the Board), of statistical sum- 
maries of the review; 

(b) in the case of a psychiatric or other 
hospital, for such review to be made either 
(1) by a staff committee of the hospital 
composed of two or more physicians (con- 
sulting, with respect to drug utilization, with 
the pharmacy and drug therapeutics com- 
mittee), with or without participation of 
other professional personnel, or (2) by a 
group outside the hospital which is similarly 
composed and which, if practicable, is estab- 
lished by the local medical society and hos- 
pitals in the locality, or is established in 
such other manner as may be approved by 
the Board; but clause (1) of this subsection 
shall be inapplicable to any hospital where, 
because of its small size or for such other 
reason as may be specified in regulations, it 
is impracticable for the hospital to have a 
properly functioning staff committee for the 
purposes of this section; 

(c) in the case of a skilled nursing home, 
for such review to be made by a committee, 
composed and established as provided in sub- 
section (b), or by a committee so composed 
which is established by the State or local 
public health agency pursuant to a contract 
with the Board, or by the Board; except that 
if a consolidated budget has been approved 
for the nursing home and a hospital, under 
section 83(f), the review shall be made by 
the utilization review committee of the hos- 
pital; 

(d) for such review, in each case of inpa- 
tient hospital services or skilled nursing 
home services furnished to a patient during 
a continuous period of extended duration, 
as of such days of such period (which may 
differ for different classes of cases) as may 
be specified in regulations, with such review 
to be made as promptly as possible after each 
day so specified, and in no event later than 
one week following such day; and 

(e) for prompt notification to the institu- 
tion, the patient, and his attending physician 
of any finding (made after opportunity for 
consultation afforded to such attending 
physician) by the physician members of such 
committee or group that any admission, fur- 
ther stay, or furnishing of particular services 
in the institution is not medically necessary. 
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TRANSFER AND AFFILIATION AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 52. (a) A skilled nursing home is a 
qualified provider only if it has in effect (or 
there is in effect a finding under subsection 
(c) temporarily dispensing with) a transfer 
agreement with at least one participating 
hospital, providing for the transfer of pa- 
tients and of medical and other informa- 
tion between the institutions as medically 
appropriate. 

(b) After two years following the effective 
date of health benefits, a skilled nursing 
home or a home health service agency will be 
a qualified provider only if it has in effect 
(or there is in effect a finding under subsec- 
tion (c) temporarily dispensing with) an af- 
filiation agreement with a participating hos- 
pital or a participating comprehensive health 
service organization, under which the medi- 
cal staff of the hospital or organization (or 
a committee thereof) will furnish, or will 
assume responsibility for, the professional 
services in the skilled nursing home, or the 
professional services furnished by the home 
health agency, as the case may be. 

(c) The requirement of a transfer agree- 
ment under subsection (a), or of an affilla- 
tion agreement under subsection (b), shall 
not be applicable in any case if there is in ef- 
fect a finding by the Board that the lack of 
a suitable hospital or organization within a 
reasonable distance makes such an agreement 
impracticable, and that the services of the 
skilled nursing home or the home health 
agency are essential to the furnishing of 
adequate services to eligible persons. Such 
a finding shall be reviewed periodically, 
and shall be revoked whenever the Board 
finds it practicable to do so. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED FACILITIES 


Sec. 53. A psychiatric or other hospital or 
a skilled nursing home the construction or 
substantial enlargement of which (whether 
or not in replacement of another institution) 
was undertaken (as defined in regulations) 
after December 31 of the year in which this 
title is enacted is not a participating provider 
unless the construction or enlargement has 
been found by a State Agency designated by 
the Governor of the State for this purpose, 
or has been found by the Board, to be needed 
for the furnishing of adequate services to 
persons residing in the area to be served by 
the institution. 
CONSIDERATION OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

STANDARDS 


Sec. 54. In establishing requirements un- 
der this part to assure the quality of care 
and the safety of eligible persons, the Board— 

(a) shall take into consideration standards 
or criteria established or recommended by any 
appropriate professional or other association 
or organization; and 

(b) may require the revision of a provider's 
staffing patterns, or its standards for the 
selection or retention of professional or other 
personnel, which fail to meet standards or 
criteria established or recommended by such 
an association or organization. 


EXCLUSION: FEDERAL PROVIDERS OF SERVICES 


Sec. 55. No institution of the Department 
of Defense, no institution of the Veterans’ 
Administration, no institution of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
engaged in the provision of services to mer- 
chant seamen or to Indians or Alaskan 
natives, and no employee of any of the fore- 
going acting as employee, is a participating 
provider. The Board shall, however, reim- 
burse the proper appropriation for any cov- 
ered services furnished by any such institu- 
tion or employee to an eligible person who is 
not, under any Act other than this Act, 
eligible to receive the service from the insti- 
tution or employee. The Board shall also re- 
imburse the proper appropriation for any 
covered services furnished to eligible per- 
sons pursuant to section 329 of the Public 
Health Service Act (added by Public Law 
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91-623), such reimbursement to be in lieu 
of payments required by section 329(b). 

Sec. 56. (a) In the furnishing of covered 
services to eligible persons (any law of a 
State or political subdivision to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) — 

(1) A physician, dentist, optometrist, or 
podiatrist who is legally authorized by a 
State to practice his profession and who 
meets national standards established by the 
Board pursuant to section 42(a) is hereby 
authorized to furnish in any other State, 
either as an independent participating pro- 
vider or on behalf of an institutional or other 
participating provider, the services which 
such other State authorizes to be furnished 
by practitioners of his profession. 

(2) A professional nurse, or a practitioner 
of another health profession or occupation 
designated in regulations, who meets na- 
tional standards established by the Board for 
his profession or occupation is hereby au- 
thorized to furnish in any State, on behalf 
of participating providers of services, the 
services which that State authorizes or per- 
mits to be furnished by practitioners of his 
profession or occupation. National standards 
applicable to professional nursing, or to any 
other profession or occupation the practice 
of which is subject in all States to licensure 
or similar authorization, shall contain a re- 
quirement of licensure or authorization by 
at least one State. 

(3) In a participating public or other non- 
profit hospital or a participating comprehen- 
sive health service organization, a practi- 
tioner of any health profession other than 
medicine or dentistry or of any nonprofes- 
sional health occupation who meets national 
standards established by the Board for his 
profession or occupation, and meets any ad- 
ditional qualifications established by the 
Board for the performance of particular acts 
or procedures, is hereby authorized to per- 
form, under the supervision and responsibil- 
ity of a physician or dentist, such of the acts 
which might lawfully be performed by the 
physician or dentist as are specified in reg- 
ulations. 

(4) A participating public or other non- 
profit hospital or a participating compre- 
hensive health service organization is hereby 
authorized (whether or not the arrangement 
may be deemed to constitute corporate prac- 
tice of a profession) to employ physicians, 
dentists, or other professional practitioners, 
or to obtain and compensate their services 
in any other manner, and the practitioners 
are authorized to serve such a hospital or 
organization as employees or in any other 
manner; but only if the employment or 
other arrangement is not of a kind which the 
Board finds is likely to cause lay interference 
with professional acts or professional judg- 
ments. 

(b) If the Board finds that a proposed cor- 
poration will meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 47 for participation as a comprehensive 
health service organization (or as the prin- 
cipal contractor for such an organization), 
but that it cannot be incorporated in the 
State in which it proposes to furnish serv- 
ices because the State law requires that a 
medical society approve the incorporation of 
such an organization, or requires that physi- 
cians constitute all or a majority of its gov- 
erning board, or requires that all physicians 
in the locality be permitted to participate in 
the services of the organization, or makes 
any other requirement which the Board finds 
incompatible with the purposes of this title, 
the Board may issue a certificate of incorpo- 
ration to the organization, and it shall there- 
upon become a body corporate. The powers of 
the corporation shall be limited to the fur- 
nishing of services under this title, and the 
doing of things reasonably necessary or inci- 
dent thereto. So far as the Board finds to be 
compatible with the purposes of this title, 
the certificate of incorporation shall accord 
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with, and the corporation shall be subject 
to, provisions of the State law which are ap- 
plicable to nonprofit corporations generally. 


Part D—Trust FUND; ALLOCATION oF FUNDS 
FOR SERVICES 


HEALTH SECURITY TRUST FUND 


Sec. 61. (a) Section 1817 of the Social 
Security Act (creating the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund and appropriating to 
the fund the proceeds of the hospital insur- 
ance payroll taxes and the hospital insurance 
self-employment tax) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the section heading, 
and the name of the trust fund appearing in 
subsection (a), and in each case inserting in 
lieu thereof: “Health Security Trust Fund”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) (appropriating to the trust fund 
the proceeds of the self-employment tax for 
hospital insurance) and inserting in lieu 
thereof: 

“(2) the taxes imposed by section 1401(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to self-employment income, and by 
section 1403 of the Code with respect to un- 
earned income, reported to the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate on tax returns 
under subtitle F of such Code.” 

(8) by striking out subsections (g), (h), 
and (i) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(g) On the effective date of benefits 
under title I of the Health Security Act, there 
Shall be transferred to the Trust Fund all 
of the assets and liabilities of the Federal 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund. The Health Security Trust Fund shall 
remain subject to the liabilities of the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund existing 
immediately prior to such effective date. 

“(h) In addition to the sums appropriated 
by subsection (a), there are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Trust Fund from time 
to time, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, a Government 
contribution equal to 100 percent of the 
sums appropriated by subsection (a). There 
shall be deposited in the Trust Fund all 
recoveries of overpayments, and all receipts 
under loans or other agreements entered 
into, under title I of the Health Security 
Act. 

“(i) The Managing Trustee shall pay from 
time to time from the Trust Fund such 
amounts as the Health Security Board cer- 
tifles are necessary to make payments pro- 
vided for by title I of the Health Security 
Act, and the payments with respect to ad- 
ministrative expenses in accordance with sec- 
tion 201(g).” 

(b) Section 201(g) of the Social Security 
Act (providing for annual authorization by 
the Congress of payment, from the respective 
trust funds, of the cost of administering 
the several national systems of social fn- 
surance) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in paragraph (1) (A) 
“the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund 
and the Federal Supplementary Medical In- 
surance Trust Fund” and inserting in leu 
thereof: “the Health Security Trust Fund”; 

(2) by striking out the words “title XVIII" 
wherever they appear in the subsection and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “title I of the 
Health Security Act”. 


ANNUAL DETERMINATION OF FUND AVAILABILITY 

Sec. 62. (a) For each fiscal year the Board 
shall, not later than March 1 next preceding 
the beginning of the fiscal year, fix the max- 
imum amount which may (except as provid- 
ed in subsection (c)) be obligated during 
the fiscal year for expenditure from the 
Trust Fund. The amount so fixed— 

(1) shall not exceed 200 percent of the ex- 
pected net receipts during the fiscal year 
(as estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) from the taxes imposed by sections 
1401(b), 1403, 3101(b) and 3111(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
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(2) for any fiscal year except the fiscal 
year beginning on the effective date of 
health benefits, shall not exceed the aggre- 
gate obligations, as estimated by the Board, 
incurred and to be incurred by the Trust 
Fund during the fiscal year current at the 
time when the determination is made, ad- 
jJusted to reflect (A) any estimated change 
expected in the prices of goods and sery- 
ices which enter into the cost of living, (B) 
the expected change in the number of elig- 
ible persons, (C) any expected change (to 
the extent that the Board finds it not other- 
wise adequately reflected) in the number of 
participating professional providers, or in 
the number or capacity for the provision of 
services of institutional or other participat- 
ing providers, and (D) any change in the 
cost of administration of this Act indicated 
in the President's budget estimates pursuant 
to section 201(g) of the Social Security Act. 

(b) In fixing the amount to be available 
for obligation during a fiscal year, pursuant 
to subsection (a)— 

(1) if and to the extent that (A) the 
Board estimates that the amount in the 
Trust Fund at the beginning of the fiscal 
year will be less than one-quarter of the 
obligations incurred and to be incurred dur- 
ing the fiscal year current at the time when 
the determination is made, and (B) the 
Board finds that restriction of the amount 
to be available for obligation will not mate- 
rially impair the adequacy or quality of 
services to eligible persons, the amount fixed 
under subsection (a) shall be less than the 
maximum stated in paragraph (1) of that 
subsection; and 

(2) if and to the extent that the Board 
finds that improvement in the organization 
and delivery of services or in the control of 
their utilization has lessened their aggregate 
cost (or has lessened an increase in their 
aggregate cost), the amount fixed under sub- 
section (a) shall be less than the maximum 
stated in paragraph (2) of that subsection. 

(c) The amount to be available for obli- 
gation during a fiscal year, fixed pursuant 
to subsection (a), may be modified before 
or during the fiscal year if the Secretary of 
the Treasury finds that the tax receipts re- 
ferred to in subsection (a)(1) will differ 
from the estimate by 1 percent or more, or 
if the Board finds that any of the factors of 
expected change referred to in subsection 
(a) (2), or action on the budget estimate for 
the cost of administration, will differ from 
the estimate by 5 percent or more; or if an 
epidemic, disaster, or other occurrence in- 
creases the need for health services to an ex- 
tent which the Board finds requires the 
expenditure of additional funds. If the 
amount fixed pursuant to subsection (a) is 
increased, the Board, through the Secretary, 
shall promptly report its action to the Con- 
gress with a statement of the reasons there- 
for. 


HEALTH SERVICES ACCOUNT, HEALTH RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT, ADMINISTRATION AC- 
COUNT, AND GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Sec, 63. (a) There shall be established in 
the Trust Fund a Health Services Account, 
& Health Resources Development Account, an 
Administration Account, and a Genera] Ac- 
count (consisting of all moneys in the Trust 
Fund which have not been transferred to 
another account). 

(b) For each fiscal year there shall from 
time to time be transferred from the Gen- 
eral Account to the Health Resources Devel- 
opment Account the following percentage of 
the amount to be available for obligation 
during that year (as determined pursuant 
to section 62(a) and (b)): for the fiscal 
year beginning on the effective date of health 
benefits, and for the next succeeding fiscal 
year, 2 percent; for each of the next two 
succeeding fiscal years, 3 percent; for each 
of the next two succeeding fiscal years, 4 
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percent; and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
5 percent. Funds in the Health Resources 
Development Account shall be used exclu- 
sively for the purposes of part F, and shall 
remain available for such uses until ex- 
pended. 

(c) The remainder of the amount to be 
available for obligation during a fiscal year, 
after deducting the amount of the Presi- 
dent’s budget estimates for the cost of ad- 
ministering this Act, shall from time to time 
be transferred from the General Account to 
the Health Services Account. Funds in the 
Health Services Account shall be used exclu- 
sively for making payments for covered serv- 
ices in accordance with part E, and shall re- 
main available for such payments until ex- 
pended. 

(a) As amounts available for a fiscal year 
(or for portions of the year) for the adminis- 
tration of this Act are determined by the 
Congress, the amount available for the ad- 
ministration of this title shall be transferred 
from the General Account to the Administra- 
tion Account, From time to time any nec- 
essary adjustments shall be made in the 
amount transferred to the Health Services 
Account and in allocations previously made 
from that account. 


REGIONAL ALLOCATIONS FROM HEALTH SERVICES 
ACCOUNT 


Sec. 64. (a) For each fiscal year the Board 
shall, not later than March 1 next preceding 
the beginning of the fiscal year, make alloca- 
tions to the regions of the Department from 
the funds to be available for the fiscal year in 
the Health Services Account. The allocation 
to each region shall be equal to the estimated 
aggregate expenditures in the region for serv- 
ices, described in part B as covered services, 
in the most recent twelve-month period for 
which reliable data are available, adjusted to 
reflect the factors of change referred to in 
clauses (A), (B), and (C), of section 62(a) 
(2), and further adjusted in accordance with 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section. 

(b) It shall be the objective of the Board 
to reduce gradually, and ultimately to elim- 
inate substantially, existing differences 
among the regions of the Department in the 
average per capita cost of health services, 
except as such differences reflect estimates 
of differences in the prices of goods and serv- 
ices which enter into the cost of living for 
people in the several regions. To this end the 
Board shall modify the allocations for each 
fiscal year determined under subsection (a) 
in order (1) to reduce, or to lessen any in- 
crease in, the cost of covered services in re- 
gions in which the average per capita cost 
is higher (to an extent greater than the dif- 
ference in the estimated weighted average 
cost of goods and services) than the national 
average per capita cost, to such extent as the 
Board finds practicable without impairing 
materially the adequacy or quality of sery- 
ices to eligible persons, and (2) to stimulate, 
to such extent as the Board finds practicable 
and desirable, increases in the availability 
and utilization of covered services in regions 
in which the average per capita cost is lower 
(to an extent greater than the difference in 
the estimated weighted average cost of goods 
and services) than the national average per 
capita cost. In modifying allocations to the 
regions, the Board shall take account of re- 
gional differences in the composition of pop- 
ulation, in the prevalence and incidence of 
morbidity indicating need for covered serv- 
ices, in the available and needed resources 
in personnel or facilities for provision of 
covered services, in the costs of providing 
covered services, and in such other factors as 
the Board may deem pertinent, to the extent 
that such regional differences are not re- 
flected in allocations under subsection (a) 
and have not already been taken into ac- 
count, under this subsection, in modifying 
those allocations. 

(c) The Board shall withhold from alloca- 
tion to the regions a reserve for contingen- 
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cies, in an amount not more than 6 percent 
of the funds to be available for the fiscal 
year in the Health Services Account. If the 
remaining amount to be available for the 
fiscal year in the account is less than the 
sum of the regional allocations determined 
pursuant to subsections (a) and (b), the 
allocations shall be reduced proportionately. 

(d) Allocations under this section may be 
modified before or during a fiscal year if the 
amount to be available for obligation is 
modified pursuant to section 62(c), The 
contingency reserve shall be available to in- 
crease one or more regional allocations, as the 
Board may find necessary. From the contin- 
gency reserve, or from additional funds in 
the General Account made available for ob- 
ligation, one or more allocations may also be 
increased if an epidemic, disaster, or other 
occurrence increases the need for health 
services to an extent which the Board finds 
requires the expenditure of additional funds. 


DIVISION OF REGIONAL FUNDS BY CLASSES OF 
SERVICES 

Src. 65. (a) For each fiscal year the Board 
shall, not later than April 1 next preceding 
the beginning of the fiscal year, divide the 
allocation to each region into funds to be 
available, respectively, to pay the cost within 
the region of the following classes of serv- 
ices: (1) institutional services, (2) physician 
services, (3) dental services, (4) the furnish- 
ing of drugs, (5) the furnishing of devices, 
appliances, and equipment, and (6) other 
professional and miscellaneous services. 

(b) The content, for purposes of the divi- 
sion of funds, of each class of services shall 
be defined in regulations. Within the funds 
to be available for miscellaneous services, 
the regulations shall establish subfunds, re- 
spectively, for the making of incentive pay- 
ments not otherwise provided for, for sup- 
porting services described in section 27(b), 
for payments to optometrists, for payments 
to podiatrists, for payments to independent 
pathology laboratories, for payments to inde- 
pendent radiology services, and for such 
other purposes as the Board may determine. 

(c) The amounts assigned to the several 
funds and subfunds in each region shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations, 
which shall take into account, in addition 
to the factors considered in making the re- 
gional allocations, trends in utilization of 
the several services and, to the extent the 
Board finds it practicable, the creation of in- 
centives for the improved utilization thereof. 


FUNDS FOR HEALTH SERVICE AREAS 


Sec. 66. (a) For each fiscal year the Board 
shall, not later than April 1 next preceding 
the beginning of the fiscal year, allot among 
the health service areas established in each 
region under section 124(a), each of the 
funds established for the region pursuant to 
section 65 for a class of services. If an inter- 
state health service area lies partly in each 
of two or more regions, appropriate allot- 
ments of funds from each region shall be 
made to it. 

(b) The amount allotted to each health 
service area from each regional fund shall be 
equal to the aggregate expenditures in the 
area for services of the class for which the 
fund is to be available, as determined (or, if 
necessary, estimated) by the Board for 
such twelve-month period as may be speci- 
fied in regulations; modified to take account 
of the factors considered in making regional 
allocations and in dividing such allocations 
by classes of services (including modifica- 
tions designed to further the objective of 
equalization within each region, in the man- 
ner set forth in section 64(b) with respect to 
interregional equalization). 

(c) Payment for services, in accordance 
with part E, shall be made to participating 
providers in each health service area by such 
officer of the Board as it may designate for 
the purpose. There shall be established ‘or 
each area such accounts as the Board may 
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find convenient for making payment to pro- 
viders of more than one class of services 
(such as an account for payment to hos- 
pitals, or an account for payment to com- 
prehensive health service organizations), in 
which shall be deposited the appropriate 
portions of the funds for the several classes 
of services to be furnished by such providers. 
MODIFICATION OF FUND ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 67. Before or during a fiscal year the 
division of funds by classes of services pur- 
suant to section 65, or the allotment of funds 
to health service areas pursuant to section 
66, may be modified if the regional alloca- 
tions are modified, or if the Board finds that 
modification is required by events occurring 
or information acquired after the division 
and allotment were made. 


PART E—PAYMENT TO PROVIDERS OF SERVICES 
IN GENERAL 


Sec, 81. Payment shall be made to partic- 
ipating providers, in accordance with this 
part, for covered services furnished to eli- 
gible persons (or, in the case of dental sery- 
ices, furnished to persons entitled thereto 
under section 23). Payments shall be made 
from the amounts allocated from the Health 
Services Account in the Trust Fund, in ac- 
cordance with part D, for the respective 
areas and purposes. 


METHODS AND AMOUNT OF PAYMENT TO 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTITIONERS 


Sec. 82. (a) Every independent professional 
practitioner shall be entitled, at his election, 
to be paid by the fee-for-service method, 
consisting of the payment of a fee for each 
separate covered service. 

(b) Every physician engaged as an inde- 
pendent practitioner in the general or fam- 
ily practice of medicine (as determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations under sec. 22(b) 
(1)), and every dentist engaged as an inde- 
pendent practitioner in the furnishing of 
covered dental services, shall be entitled, at 
his election, to be paid by the capitation 
method if he had filed with the Board an 
agreement (1) to furnish all necessary and 
appropriate primary medical services (as 
defined in such regulations) or covered den- 
tal services, as the case may be, to persons 
on a list of persons who have chosen to 
receive all such services from the practitioner, 
(2) to maintain arrangements for referral of 
patients to specialists, institutions, and oth- 
er providers of covered services, and (3) to 
maintain such records and make such re- 
ports of services furnished as may be re- 
quired by regulations for purposes of medi- 
cal audit. A practitioner electing the capita- 
tion method is entitled to be paid by the 
fee-for-service method for services furnished 
to eligible persons who are not on his list, 
but not (except as provided in regulations) 
for specialized services furnished to persons 
who are on his list. 

(c) When the Board deems it necessary 
in order to assure the availability of sery- 
ices or for other reasons, the Board (1) may 
pay an independent practitioner a full-time 
or part-time stipend in lieu of or as a sup- 
plement to the foregoing methods of com- 
pensation, and it may reimburse a practi- 
tioner for special costs of continuing pro- 
fessional education and of maintaining 
linkages with other providers of services 
(such as costs of communication and of 
attendance at meetings or consultations), 
and (2) may pay for specialized medical 
services (including services referred to in 
section 42(b)(2)) a stated amount per ses- 
sion or per case or may utilize a combina- 
tion of the methods authorized by this sec- 
tion. 

(d) The capitation method of payment 
for a specified kind and scope of covered 
services consists of the payment, to a pro- 
vider of such services, of an annual capita- 
tion amount (determined for a health serv- 
ice area) for each person resident in that 
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area who has chosen to receive all such 
services from the provider. 

(e) The amounts allotted for a fiscal year 
pursuant to part D for each health service 
area for physician services, for dental serv- 
ices, for optometrist services, and for podia- 
trist services, respectively, shall each be 
used (1) to provide for payments for pro- 
fessional services (made either directly to 
practitioners or as reimbursement to hos- 
pitals or other providers for the compensa- 
tion of practitioners) to be made by the 
Board on a budget or stipend basis or any 
basis other than capitation, fee-for-service, 
or per case, and (2) from the remainder, to 
make available (for each kind of profes- 
sional services) an equal per capita amount 
for each person resident in the area who is 
entitled to such services. In any area in 
which the Board finds that a substantial 
volume of services is furnished to nonresi- 
dents, it may reduce the per capita amount 
to such extent as it finds necessary to effect 
an equitable distribution of funds, 

(f) The per capita amount shall constitute 
the annual capitation amount for purposes 
of payment to any organization, professional 
foundation, or other provider furnishing all 
covered services (described in part B) of the 
kind for which the allotment is available. 
Lesser capitation amounts shall be fixed, 
on the basis of the relative cost of the serv- 
ices, for primary medical services, and, as 
may be required, for any scope of services 
(less than comprehensive) which is furnished 
by any institutional or other provider. If 
the Board finds that the population served 
by a provider requires on the average, be- 
cause of age distribution or other factor, a 
volume of services significantly greater or 
smaller than the average requirement of the 
population of the local health service area, 
the Board may, after consultation with the 
provider, make an appropriate adjustment in 
the capitation amount payable to him. The 


aggregate of capitation payments under this 
subsection to any organization, professional 
foundation, or other provider may be used 
by it for the compensation of professional 
practitioners furnishing services on its be- 
half, by whatever method (including salary, 


capitation, fee-for-service, or any other 
method) may be agreed upon between the 
provider and the practitioners. 

(g) For the compensation of professional 
practitioners who are to be paid by the Board 
(directly or through a delegation under this 
subsection) on a fee-for-service or per case 
basis, there shall be available— 

(1) the per capita amount determined 
under subsection (e), multiplied by the num- 
ber of residents of the health service area 
for whom no capitation payment (for serv- 
ices of the kind for which the allotment is 
available) is to be made under subsection 
(f), 

(2) increased to refiect any excess result- 
ing from a lowering of the per capita amount 
under subsection (e) on account of services 
furnished to nonresidents, or from the fixing 
of lesser capitation amounts under subsec- 
tion (f) for services less than comprehensive, 
and 

(3) increased or reduced to reflect adjust- 

ments under subsection (f), on the ground of 
age distribution or other factor, in capitation 
amounts payable to other providers. 
The amount of payments under this subsec- 
tion shall be determined in accordance with 
relative value scales prescribed by the Board 
after consultation with representatives of the 
respective professions in the region, State, or 
area, and in accordance with unit values pre- 
scribed by the Board from time to time. The 
Board may, on such terms as it deems appro- 
priate, delegate to a professional society or to 
an agency designated by representatives of 
a profession in the region, State, or area the 
payment of fees and per session amounts un- 
der this subsection. 
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(h) The Board may, on an experimental or 
demonstration basis, enter into an agreement 
with a statewide or local professional] society 
or other organization representative of in- 
dependent professional practitioners to sub- 
stitute another method of compensation for 
those set forth in this section (either for all 
such practitioners, for all who have elected 
the fee-for-service method of payment, or for 
all who have elected another method), if the 
Board is satisfied that the substitute method 
will not increase the cost of services and will 
not encourage overutilization or underutil- 
ization of covered services. The Board shall 
review from time to time the operation of 
such an agreement, and shall, after reason- 
able notice, terminate it if the Board finds 
it to have led to increased cost or to over- 
utilization or underutilization of covered 
services. 


PAYMENT TO HOSPITALS (OTHER THAN 
PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS) 


Sec. 83. (a) A participating hospital (oth- 
er than a psychiatric hospital) shall be paid 
its approved operating costs, determined in 
accordance with regulations, in the furnish- 
ing of covered services to eligible persons, as 
such approved costs for a fiscal year are set 
forth in a prospective budget approved by 
the Board. Regulations under this section 
shall specify the method or methods to be 
used, and the items to be included, in deter- 
mining costs, and shall prescribe a nationally 
uniform system of cost accounting. 

(b) The costs recognized in each hospital 
budget shall be those, determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), of furnishing the 
covered services ordinarily furnished by the 
hospital to inpatients or outpatients, and of 
performing any other function ordinarily 
performed by the hospital and ordinarily 
financed from payments by or on behalf of 
patients, except as the scope of services or 
of other functions may be modified by agree- 
ment of the Board and the hospital or by 
direction of the Board pursuant to section 
134. The budget shall recognize any increase 
or decrease of cost resulting from a modifi- 
cation of the scope of services or of other 
functions, or resulting from compliance with 
any other direction issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 134. 

(c) The costs recognized in the budget 
shall include the cost of reasonable compen- 
sation to (and other costs incident to the 
services of) pathologists, radiologists, and 
other physicians and other professional or 
nonprofessional personnel whose services are 
held out as generally available to patients of 
the hospital or to classes of its patients, 
whatever the method of compensation of 
such physicians and other personnel, and 
whether or not they are employees of the 
hospital. 

(d) The Board shall review, through such 
of its officers or employees or through such 
boards, and in such manner, as may be pro- 
vided in regulations, proposed budgets pre- 
pared and submitted to it by hospitals, and 
may provide for participation in such review 
by representatives of the hospitals in the re- 
gion or health service area in which the hos- 
pital is situated. Each officer of the Board 
charged with final action on hospital budgets 
shall receive and consider written justifica- 
tions of budget proposals, and may provide 
oral hearings thereon. 

(e) A hospital budget approved under this 
section for a fiscal year may, in such manner 
as is provided in regulations, be amended 
before, during, or after the fiscal year if 
there is a substantial change in any of the 
factors relevant to budget approval. 

(f) If a hospital (other than a psychiatric 
hospital) operates or has an affiliation agree- 
ment (described in section 52(b)) with a 
participating skilled nursing home, and also 
operates or has such an agreement with a 
participating home health service agency, 
the Board may, on request of the institu- 
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tion or institutions and in accordance with 
regulations designed to reflect the cost of 
a combined operation, approve a consolidated 
budget and make all payments thereunder 
to the hospital. 


PAYMENT TO PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 


Sec, 84. A participating psychiatric hospi- 
tal which is primarily engaged in furnishing 
covered services shall be paid in the same 
manner as other hospitals. Any other par- 
ticipating psychiatric hospital shall be paid 
an amount determined in accordance with 
regulations for each patient day of covered 
services to an eligible person. Such regula- 
tions shall take into account, with respect 
to any distinct part of the hospital which 
meets the requirements of section 44, the fac- 
tors to be considered in the approval of the 
budgets of hospitals other than psychiatric 
hospitals, but with such adjustments as are 
neecssary to provide equitable compensation 
to the psychiatric hospital. 


PAYMENT TO SKILLED NURSING HOMES AND TO 
HOME HEALTH SERVICE AGENCIES 


Sec. 85 (a) A participating skilled nursing 
home or home health service agency shall 
be paid in the same manner as a hospital 
(other than a psychiatric hospital), except 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
its approved operating costs in the furnish- 
ing to eligible persons of skilled nursing 
home services or home health services, as the 
case may be. 

(b) Regulations under this section shall, 
for skilled nursing homes and for home 
health service agencies, respectively, specify 
the method or methods to be used, and the 
items to be inculded, in determining costs; 
may, to the extent the Board deems desir- 
able, specify nationally uniform systems of 
cost accounting; and, taking into account the 
prevailing practices of such homes or such 
agencies, may specify services which will be 
recognized in budgets and services which will 
not be so recognized. 


PAYMENT FOR DEUGS 


Sec. 86. (a) For each drug appearing on 
either of the lists established pursuant to 
Section 25, the Board shall from time to time 
determine a product price or prices which 
shall constitute the maximum to be recog- 
nized under this title as the cost of the drug 
to a provider thereof. Product prices shall be 
so fixed as to encourage the acquisition of 
drugs in substantial quantities, and differing 
product prices for a single drug may be es- 
tablished only to reflect regional differences 
in cost or other factors not related to the 
quantity purchased. 

(b) Payment for a drug furnished by an in- 
dependent pharmacy shall consist of its cost 
to the pharmacy (not in excess of the appli- 
cable product price) plus a dispensing fee. 
The Board, after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the pharmaceutical profession, 
shall establish (and from time to time review 
and revise) schedules of dispensing fees, de- 
signed to afford reasonable compensation to 
independent pharmacies after taking into ac- 
count variations in their cost of operation 
resulting from regional differences, differ- 
ences in the volume of drugs dispensed, dif- 
ferences in services provided, and other fac- 
tors which the Board finds relevant. 


PAYMENT TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS AND PROFESSIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS 
Sec. 87. (a) Payment to a comprehensive 

health service organization or to a profes- 

sional foundation for covered services to its 
eligible enrollees, other than for hospital or 
skilled nursing home services, shall consist of 
basic capitation payments plus additional 
payments (if any) determined in accordance 

with subsection (d). 

(b) The basic capitation payment shall 
consist of a basic capitation amount multi- 
plied by the number of eligible persons en- 
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rolled in the organization or foundation. The 
basic capitation amount shall be the sum of 
the appropriate capitation amount or 
amounts for professional services (deter- 
mined under section 82(f)) and a capitation 
amount fixed by the Board, on the basis of 
the average reasonable and necessary cost 
per enrollee, for each other service or class of 
services (exclusive of hospital and skilled 
nursing home services) to be furnished by 
the organization or foundation in accordance 
with section 47(a) (3) or 48(b). 

(c) If the organization or foundation fur- 
nishes hospital or skilled nursing home serv- 
ices through one or more institutions oper- 
ated by it, payment for these services shall 
(subject to the provisions of subsection (e) ) 
be made in accordance with section 83, 84, 
or 85. If with the approval of the Board the 
organization or foundation furnishes such 
services to enrollees through arrangements 
with other providers to which the organiza- 
tion or foundation undertakes to make pay- 
ment for the services, the Board may reim- 
burse the organization or foundation for 
such payments on the basis of patient-days 
of service utilized by eligible persons enrolled 
in the organization or foundation. 

(a) If it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Board (1) that the average utilization of 
hospital and skilled nursing home services by 
eligible persons enrolled in the organiza- 
tion or foundation (whether or not such 
services are furnished by the organization 
or foundation, either directly or through 
other providers) has, during a fiscal year, 
been less than the average utilization of such 
services under comparable circumstances by 
comparable population groups not enrolled 
either in comprehensive health service orga- 
nizations or In professional foundations, and 
(2) that the services of the organization or 
foundation have been of high quality and 
adequate to the needs of its enrollees, the 
Board shall (subject to the provisions of 
subsection (e)) make an additional payment 
to the organization or foundation equal to 
75 percent of the amount which the Board 
finds has been saved by such lesser utiliza- 
tion of hospital and skilled nursing home 
services. 

(e) In lieu of payments under subsections 
(c) and (d), the Board may pay the compre- 
hensive health service organization or the 
foundation on a capitation basis for hospital 
services, skilled nursing home services, or 
both. The capitation amount for such serv- 
ices shall be their average reasonable and 
necessary cost per enrollee; except that, if 
the conditions stated in subsection (d) are 
met, the capitation amount shall be de- 
termined by the Board on the basis of the 
average cost of such services under compara- 
ble circumstances to comparable population 
groups not enrolled in comprehensive health 
service organizations or in professional foun- 
dations, reduced by such amount as the 
Board finds (on the basis of past experience 
of the organization or foundation) is calcu- 
lated to yield to the trust fund 25 per centum 
of the saving referred to in subsection (d). 

(f) The amount of any additional pay- 
ment under subsection (d), or the excess of 
aggregate payments under subsection (e) 
over the cost of furnishing hospital services, 
skilled nursing home services, or both, to eli- 
gible persons enrolled in the organization or 
foundation, may be used by the organization 
or foundation for any of its purposes, includ- 
ing the application of such amounts to the 
cost of services not covered by this title. 


PAYMENT TO OTHER PROVIDERS 

Sec. 88. (a) An agency, organization, or 
other entity with which the Board has en- 
tered into an agreement under section 49(a) 
shall be paid by such method (other than the 
fee-for-service method) as, in accordance 
with regulations, may be set forth in the 
agreement. 
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(b) An independent pathology laboratory 
or an independent radiology service shall be 
paid on the basis of a budget approved by 
the Board, or on such other basis as may 
be specified in regulations. 

(c) Payment for devices, appliances, and 
equipment, payment for ambulance or other 
transportation services, and payment for the 
services of a Christian Science sanatorium 
shall be made on such basis as may be 
specified in regulations. 


METHODS AND TIME OF PAYMENT 


Sec. 89. The Board shall periodically de- 
termine the amount which should be paid 
under this part to each participating pro- 
vider of services, and the provider shall be 
paid, from the Health Services Account in 
the Trust Fund, at such time or times as 
the Board finds appropriate (but not less 
often than monthly) and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
the amounts so determined, with adjust- 
ments on account of underpayments or over- 
payments previously made (including ap- 
propriate retrospective adjustments follow- 
ing amendment of approved institutional 
budgets). Payment may be made in advance 
in such cases and to such extent as the 
Board finds necessary to supply providers 
with working funds, on such terms as it 
finds sufficient to protect the interests of the 
United States. 


Part F—PLANNING: FUNDS TO IMPROVE SERV- 
ICES AND ALLEVIATE SHORTAGES OF FACILITIES 
AND PERSONNEL 


PURPOSE OF PART F—-AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Src. 101. (a) The purpose of this part is— 

(1) prior to the effective date of health 
security benefits, to inaugurate a program 
of strengthening the Nation's resources of 
health personnel and facilities and its sys- 
tem of delivery of health services, in order 
to enable the providers of health services 
better to meet the demands on them when 
benefits under this title become available, 
and to that end (A) to expand and inten- 
sify the health planning process throughout 
the United States, with primary emphasis 
on preparation of the health delivery system 
to meet the demands of the Health Security 
program under this title, and (B) to pro- 
vide financial and other assistance (i) in 
alleviating shortages and maldistributions of 
health personnel and facilities in order to 
increase the supply of services, and (ii) in 
improving the organization of health serv- 
ices in order to increase their accessibility 
and effective delivery; and 

(2) after the effective date, to reinforce 
the operation of the Health Security pro- 
gram under this title as a mechanism for the 
continuing improvement of the supply and 
ties and the organization of health services, 
distribution of health personnel and facili- 
and to that end (A) to coordinate the health 
planning process throughout the United 
States with a view to the continuing devel- 
opment of plans for maximizing capabilities 
for the effective delivery of covered services, 
and (B) to assist in meeting those costs of 
improvement of personnel, facilities, and or- 
ganization that are not met either through 
the normal operation of the Health Security 
program under this title or from other 
sources of public or private assistance. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) (1), 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1 of the calendar year in which 
this title is enacted, and $400,000,000 for the 
next succeeding fiscal year. Funds appro- 
priated under this subsection shall remain 
available until expended. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (a) (2), 
the Board is authorized to make expenditures 
from the Health Resources Development Ac- 
count in the Trust Fund, established pursu- 
ant to section 63, 
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PLANNING 


Sec. 102. (a) In consultation with State 
comprehensive health planning agencies 
approved under section 314 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act, and with regional medical 
programs and other health planning agencies, 
the Secretary shall promote and support, and 
as necessary shall conduct within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
continuous process of health service plan- 
ning for the purpose of improving the supply 
and distribution of health personnel and 
facilities and the organization of health 
services. Except for planning with respect to 
the national supply of professional health 
personnel, the planning shall proceed pri- 
marily on a State-by-State basis but without 
excluding more particularized planning for 
portions of States, for metropolitan or inter- 
state areas, or with respect to health facili- 
ties, health manpower development, or other 
particular aspects of health care. If a State 
comprehensive health planning agency does 
not undertake and carry out the responsibil- 
ity for utilizing and coordinating all health 
planning activities within the State (includ- 
ing coordination with planning for interstate 
areas), and for coordinating health planning 
with planning in related fields, the Secretary 
shall assume the responsibility for co-ordi- 
nating such planning activities within the 
States. 

(b) Prior to the effective date of health 
benefits, the planning process shall give first 
consideration to identification of the most 
acute shortages and mialdistributions of 
health personnel and facilities and the most 
serious deficiencies in the organization for 
delivery of covered services, and to means for 
the speedy alleviation of these shortcomings, 
Thereafter, it shall be directed to the con- 
tinuing development of plans for maximizing 
capabilities for the effective delivery of cov- 
ered services, 

(c) (1) Section 314(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (authorizing grants for compre- 
hensive State health planning) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “June 30, 1973" in the 
first sentence of paragraph (1) and inserting 
“June 30, 1978” in lieu thereof, and by strik- 
ing out “and” afte: “June 30, 1972,” in the 
second sentence of the paragraph and in- 
serting before the period at the end of the 
paragraph: “and for each of the five succeed- 
ing fiscal years, so much as may be neces- 
sary”; and 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (D) 
through (K) of subsection (a) (2) as para- 
graphs (E) through (L), respectively, and 
by inserting Immediately after paragraph 
(C) a new paragraph: 

“(D) provide that the State agency will 
place emphasis on the achievement, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, of the purposes 
set forth in section 102 of the Health Secu- 
rity Act, and will utilize and coordinate all 
local or particularized health planning activ- 
ities within the State (including coordina- 
tion with planuing for interstate areas), and 
coordinate heaith planning with planning in 
related fields;” 

(2) Paragraph (1) (A) of section 314(b) of 
the Public Health Service Act (authorizing 
project grants for areawide health planning) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “June 30, 1973" in the 
first sentence and inserting “June 30, 1978” 
in lieu thereof; 

(B) by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence, “In approving grants under 
this subsection the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the extent to which the agency 
or organization will supplement or otherwise 
contribute to the effectiveness of the plan- 
ning conducted by the State agency pursu- 
ant to paragrapb (D) of subsection (a) (2);” 
and 

(C) by striking out “and” after “June 30, 
1972," in the last sentence, and inserting be- 
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fore the period at the end of the paragraph: 
“and for each of the succeeding five fiscal 
years, so much as may be necessary”. 


GENERAL POLICIES AND PRIORITIES 


Sec. 103. (a) In providing assistance under 
this part, the Board shall give priority to 
improving and expanding the available re- 
sources for, and assuring the accessibility of, 
services to ambulatory patients which are 
furnished as part of coordinated systems 
of comprehensive care. To this end the Board 
shall encourage and assist (1) the develop- 
ment or expansion of comprehensive health 
service organizations meeting the require- 
ments of section 47(a), (2) the development 
or expansion of agencies, organizations and 
centers described in section 49(a) (1) or (2) 
to furnish services to persons in urban or 
rural areas who lack ready access to such 
services, (3) the recruitment and training of 
professional personnel to staff such organi- 
zations, agencies, and centers, (4) the re- 
cruitment and training of subprofessional 
and nonprofessional personnel (including 
the development and testing of new kinds 
of health personnel) to assist in the fur- 
nishing of such services, to engage in edu- 
cation for personal health maintenance, and 
to furnish liaison between such organiza- 
tions, agencies, or centers and the people 
they serve, and (5) the strengthening of co- 
ordination and linkages among institu- 
tional services, among noninstitutional serv- 
ices, and between services of the two kinds, 
in order to improve the continuity of care 
and the assurance that patients will be re- 
ferred to such services and at such times as 
may be medically appropriate, and (6) the 
strengthening of coordination and cooper- 
ation between hospital medical staffs and 
hospital administrators. 

(b) In administering financial assistance 
under this part the Board shall be guided 
so far as possible by findings and recom- 
mendations of appropriate health planning 
agencies, 

(c) Funds available to carry out this part 
shall not be used to replace other Federal 
financial assistance, or to supplement the 
appropriations for such other assistance ex- 
cept to meet specific needs of the Health Se- 
curity program under this title (such as the 
training of physicians or medical students 
for the general or family practice of medi- 
cine). In administering other programs of 
Federal financial assistance the Secretary and 
other officers of the Executive Branch, on 
recommendation of the Board, shall to the 
extent possible utilize those programs to fur- 
ther the objectives of this part. To this end 
the Board, on such terms as it finds appro- 
priate, may lend to an applicant or grantee 
not more than 90 per centum of the non- 
Federal funds required as a condition of as- 
sistance under any such program, and may 
pay all or part of the interest in excess of 3 
percent per annum on any loan made, guar- 
anteed, or insured under any such program. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE CARE OF AMBULATORY 
PATIENTS 


Sec. 104. (a) The Board is authorized to 
assist, in accordance with this section, the 
establishment, expansion, and operation of 
(1) comprehensive health service organiza- 
tions which meet or will meet the require- 
ments of section 47(a), and (2) public or 
other nonprofit agencies, organizations, and 
centers described in section 49(a)(1) and 
(2), which furnish or will furnish care to 
ambulatory patients. 

(b) The Board is authorized to make 
grants (1) to any public or nonprofit agency 
or organization (whether or not it is a pro- 
vider of health services), for not more than 
90 percent of the cost (excluding costs of 
construction) of planning, developing, and 
establishing an organization or agency de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section; or 
(2) to an existing organization or agency de- 
scribed in subsection (a), for not more than 
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80 percent of the cost (excluding costs of 
construction) of planning and developing an 
enlargement of the scope of its services or 
an expansion of its resources to enable it to 
serve more enrollees or a larger clientele. In 
addition to grants under this subsection, or 
in lieu of such grants, the Board is author- 
ized to provide technical assistance for the 
foregoing purposes. 

(c) The Board is authorized to make loans 
to organizations and agencies described in 
subsection (a) of this section to assist in 
meeting the cost of construction (or other- 
wise acquiring, or improving or equipping) 
facilities which the Board finds will be essen- 
tial to the effective and economical delivery, 
or to the ready accessibility, of covered serv- 
ices to eligible persons. No loan to a newly 
established agency or organization shall ex- 
ceed 90 percent and no loan to any other 
agency or organization shall exceed 80 per- 
cent of such cost, or of the non-Federal share 
if other Federal financial assistance in meet- 
ing such cost is available. 

(d) The Board is authorized to contract 
with an organization or agency which is de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section and 
which has been either newly established or 
substantially enlarged, to pay all or a part of 
any operating deficits, for not more than five 
years in the case of an organization described 
in subsection (a) (1), and until not later than 
the effective date of health security benefits 
in the case of an agency or organization de- 
scribed in subsection (a) (2). Any such con- 
tract shall condition payments upon the con- 
tractor’s making all reasonable effort to avoid 
or minimize operating deficits and (if such 
deficits exist) making reasonable progress 
toward becoming self-supporting. 


RECRUITMENT, EDUCATION, AND TRAINING OF 
PERSONNEL 


Sec. 105. (a) In consultation with State 
comprehensive health planning agencies, and 
with Regional Medical Programs, the Board 
shall promptly establish (and from time to 
time review and, if necessary, revise) sched- 
ules of priority for the recruitment, educa- 
tion, and training of personnel to meet the 
most urgent needs of the Health Security 
program. The schedules may differ for differ- 
ent parts of the United states. 

(b) The Board is authorized to provide, to 
physicians and medical students, training for 
the general or family practice of medicine 
and training in any other medical specialty 
in which the Board finds that there is, for 
the purposes of this title, a critical shortage 
of qualified practitioners. 

(c) The Board shall provide education or 
training for those classes of health personnel 
(professional, subprofessional, or nonpro- 
fessional) for whom it finds the greatest 
need, if other Federal financial assistance is 
not available for such education or train- 
ing; and if other assistance is available but 
the Board deems it inadequate to meet the 
increased need attributable to the Health 
Security program, it may, with the approval 
of the Secretary, provide such education or 
training pending action by the Congress on 
& recommendation promptly made by the 
Secretary to increase the authorization of 
appropriations (or, if the authorization is 
deemed adequate, to increase the appropria- 
tions) for such other assistance. 

(d) The training of personnel authorized 
by this section includes the development of 
new kinds of health personnel to assist in 
the furnishing of comprehensive health serv- 
ices, and also includes the training of per- 
sons to provide education for personal health 
maintenance, to provide liaison between the 
residents of an area and health organiza- 
tions and personnel serving them, and to act 
as consumer representatives and as members 
of advisory bodies in relation to the opera- 
tion of this title in the areas in which they 
reside, The Board may make grants to pub- 
lic or other nonprofit health agencies, insti- 
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tutions, or organizations (1) to pay a part 
or all of the cost of testing the utility of new 
kinds of health personnel, and (2) until the 
effective date of health security benefits, to 
pay a part of the cost of employing persons 
trained under this subsection who cannot 
otherwise readily find employment utilizing 
the skills imparted by such training. 

(e) Education and training under this 
section shall be provided by the Board 
through contracts with appropirate educa- 
tional institutions or such other institutions, 
agencies, or organizations as it finds quali- 
fied for this purpose. The Board may provide 
directly, or through the contractor, for the 
payment of stipends to students or trainees 
in amounts not exceeding the stipends pay- 
able under comparable Federal education or 
training programs. 

(f) The Board shall undertake to recruit 
and train professional practitioners who will 
agree to practice, in urban or rural areas of 
acute shortage, in comprehensive health 
service organizations referred to in section 
47 (a) or in agencies, organizations, or cen- 
ters referred to in section 48 (a) (1) or (2). A 
practitioner who agrees to engage in such 
practice for at least five years and who enters 
upon practice in the area before the effective 
date of health benefits, may until that date 
be paid a stipend to supplement his profes- 
sional earnings, and in an appropriate case 
the Board may make a commitment to com- 
pensate the practitioner after that date in 
accordance with section 82(c). 

(g) The Board shall undertake to recruit 
physicians to serve hospitals as their medical 
directors and to train such physicians 
(among other matters) in advising on and 
managing the development and implementa- 
tion of medical policies and procedures and 
their coordination with planning and opera- 
tional functions of the hospital, with its 
financing, and with its program of utiliza- 
tion review. 

(h) In administering this section the 
Board shall seek to encourage the education 
and training, for the health professions and 
other health occupations, of persons dis- 
advantaged by poverty, inadequate educa- 
tion, or membership in ethnic minorities. To 
this end the Board may, through contracts 
in accordance with subsection (e), provide 
to such persons remedial or supplementary 
education preparatory to or concurrent with 
education or training for the health pro- 
fessions or occupations, and may (directly 
or through such contracts) provide to such 
persons stipends adequate to enable them to 
avail themselves of such education or train- 
ing. 

SPECIAL IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 

Sec. 106. (a) The Board is authorized to 
make grants to public or other nonprofit 
health agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to pay part or all of the cost of estab- 
lishing improved coordination and linkages 
among institutional services, among nonin- 
stitutional services, and between services of 
the two kinds. 

(b) The Board is authorized to make grants 
to organizations. agencies, and centers de- 
scribed in section 104(a) to pay part or all 
of the cost of installation of improved utili- 
zation review, budget, statistical, or records 
and information retrieval systems, including 
the acquisition of equipment therefor, or to 
pay part or all of the cost of acquisition and 
installation of diagnostic or therapeutic 
equipment. 

LOANS UNDER PART F 

Sec. 107. (a) Loans authorized under this 
part shall be repayable in not more than 
twenty years, shall bear interest at the rate 
of 3 per centum per annum, and (subject to 
the provisions of subsection (b)) shall be 
made on such other terms and conditions 
as the Board deems appropriate, Amounts 
paid as interest on any such loan or as repay- 
ment of principal shall, if the loan was made 
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from funds appropriated pursuant to section 
101(b), be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, and if the loan was made 
from funds in the Health Resources Develop- 
ment Account, be deposited in the Trust 
Fund to the credit of that account. 

(b) No loan for the construction or im- 
provement of a facility shall be made under 
this part unless the borrower undertakes that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of construction or improvement on the 
project will be paid wages not less than those 
prevailing on similar work in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act (40 
U.S.C, 276a—276a—5). The Secretary of Labor 
shall have with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this subsection the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 
U.S.C. Appendix 133z-15) and section 2 of 
the Act of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

RELATIONS OF PARTS E AND F 

Sec. 108. Payments under this part pur- 
suant to any grent or loan to, or any contract 
with, a participating provider of services 
shall be made in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, payments to which the pro- 
vider is entitled under part E. 


Part G—ADMINISTRATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HEALTH 
BOARD 


Sec. 121. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Health Security Board to be com- 
posed of five members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. During his term of 
membership on the Board, no member shall 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. Not more than three members 
of the Board shall be members of the same 
political party. 

(b) Each member of the Board shall hold 
office for a term of five years, except that 
(1) a member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring during the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of that term, and (2) the 
terms of office of the members first ap- 
pointed shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of their appointment, 
at the end of one, two, three, four, and five 
years, respectively, after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. A member who has served 
for two consecutive five-year terms shall not 
be eligible for reappointment until two 
years after he has ceased to serve. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Board to serve, at the 
will of the President, as Chairman of the 
Board. 

DUTIES OF THE SECRITARY AND THE BOARD 

Sec. 122. (a) The Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and the Board under 
the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary, shall perform the duties imposed upon 
them, respectively, by this title. Regula- 
tions authorized by this title shall be is- 
sued by the Board with the approval of the 
Secretary, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 553 of title 5, United States Code 
(relating to the publication of, and oppor- 
tunity to comment on, proposed regula- 
tions). 

(b) The Board shall have the duty of 
continuous study of the operation of this 
Act and of the most effective methods of 
providing comprehensive personal health 
services to all persons within the United 
States and to United States citizens else- 
where, and of making, with the approval of 
the Secretary, recommendations on legisla- 
tion and matters of administrative policy 
with respect thereto, The Board shall make, 
through the Secretary, an annual report to 
the Congress on the administration of the 
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functions with which it is charged. The 
report shall include, for periods prior to the 
effective date of health benefits, an evalua- 
tion by the Board of progress in preparing 
for the initiation of benefits under this title, 
and for periods thereafter, an evaluation of 
the operation of the title, of the adequacy 
and quality of services furnished under it, 
and of the costs of the services and the efec- 
tiveness of measures to restrain the costs. 

(c) In performing his functions with re- 
spect to health manpower, education and 
training, health research, environmental 
health, disability insurance, vocational re- 
habilitation, the regulation of food and 
drugs, and all other matters pertaining to 
health, as well as in supervising and direct- 
ing the administration of this title by the 
Board, the Secretary shall direct all activ- 
ities of the Department toward mutually 
complementary contributions to the health 
of the people. He shall include in his annual 
report to the Congress a report on his dis- 
charge of this responsibility. 

(d) The Secretary shall make available 
to the Board all information available to 
him, from sources within the Department or 
from other sources, pertaining to the func- 
tions of the Board. 

(e) The Civil Service Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Board, shall to the greatest 
extent practicable facilitate recruitment, for 
employment by the Board in the competitive 
service, of qualified persons experienced in 
the administration or operation of private 
health insurance and health prepayment 
plans, or experienced in other fields pertinent 
to the administration of this title. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 123. (a) There is hereby established 
the position of Executive Director of the 
Health Security Board. The Executive Direc- 
tor shall be appointed by the Board with 
the approval of the Secretary, and shall serve 
as secretary to the Board and perform such 
duties in the administration of this title as 
the Board may assign to him. 

(b) The Board is authorized to delegate 
to the Executive Director or to any other 
officer or employee of the Board or, with the 
approval of the Secretary (and subject to 
reimbursement of identifiable costs), to any 
other officer or employee of the Department, 
any of its functions or duties under this title 
other than (1) the issuance of regulations, 
or (2) the determination of the availability 
of funds and their allocation, under sections 
62, 63, or 64. 

REGIONS AND HEALTH SERVICE AREAS 

Sec. 124. (a) This title shall be adminis- 
tered by the Board through the regions of 
the Department (as they may be established 
from time to time) and, within each region, 
through such health service areas as the 
Board may establish. Each health service area 
shall consist of a State or a part of a State, 
except as the Board finds that patterns of 
the organization of health services and of 
the flow of patients make an interstate area 
& more practical unit of administration. 

(b) The Board shall establish in each local 
health service area a local health security 
office and such branch offices as the Board 
may find necessary. The local offices and 
branch offices, in addition to such informa- 
tional and other administrative duties as the 
Board may assign them, shall have the func- 
tion of receiving and investigating com- 
plaints by eligible persons and by providers 
of services concerning the administration of 
this title and of taking or recommending 
appropriate corrective action. 

NATIONAL HEALTH SECURITY ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 125. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Health Security Advisory Council, 
which shall consist of the Chairman of the 
Board, who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council, and twenty members, not otherwise 
in the employ of the United States, appointed 
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by the Secretary on recommendation of the 
Board, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service. The 
appointed members shall include persons 
who are representative of providers of health 
services, and of persons (who shall constitute 
@ majority of the Council) who are repre- 
sentative of consumers of such services. Each 
appointed member shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring during 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of that term, and (2) the terms of the mem- 
bers first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment, five at the end of the first year, 
five at the end of the second year, five at the 
end of the third year, and five at the end 
of the fourth year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. Members of the Council who 
are representative of providers of health care 
shall be persons who are outstanding in 
fields related to medical, hospital, or other 
health activities, or who are representative of 
organizations or associations of professional 
health personnel; members who are repre- 
sentative of consumers of such care shall be 
persons, not engaged in and having no finan- 
cial interest in the furnishing of health sery- 
ices, who are familiar with the needs of 
various segments of the population for per- 
sonal health services and are experienced 
in dealing with problems associated with the 
furnishing of such services. 

(b) The Advisory Council is authorized to 
appoint such professional or technical com- 
mittees, from its own members or from other 
persons or both, as may be useful in carrying 
out its functions. The Council, its members, 
and its committees shall be provided with 
such secretarial, clerical, or other assistance 
as may be authorized by the Board for carry- 
ing out their respective functions. The Coun- 
cil shall meet as frequently as the Board 
deems necessary, but not less than four times 
each year. Upon request by seven or more 
members it shall be the duty of the Chair- 
man to call a meeting of the Council. 

(c) It shall be the function of the Advisory 
Council (1) to advise the Board on matters 
of general policy in the administration of 
this title, in the formulation of regulations, 
and in the performance of the Board's func- 
tions under part D, and (2) to study the 
operation of this title and the utilization of 
health services under it, with a view to rec- 
ommending any changes in the administra- 
tion of the title or in its provisions which 
may appear desirable. The Council shall 
make an annual report to the Board on the 
performance of its functions, including any 
recommendations it may have with respect 
thereto, and the Board, through the Secre- 
tary, shall promptly transmit the report to 
the Congress, together with a report by the 
Board on any administrative recommenda- 
tions of the Council which have not been 
followed, and a report by the Secretary of his 
views with respect to any legislative recom- 
mendations of the Council. 

(d) Appointed members of the Advisory 
Council and members of technical or pro- 
fessional committees, while serving on busi- 
ness of the Council (inclusive of travel 
time), shall receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Board, but not exceeding $100 
per day; and shall be entitled to receive 
actual and necessary traveling expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence while so sery- 
ing away from their places of residence. 

REGIONAL AND LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

Sec. 126. (a) The Board shall appoint for 
each of the regions of the Department and for 
each health service area a regional or local 
advisory council, consisting of the regional 
or local representative of the Board as chair- 
man and (in such numbers as the Board 
may determine) representatives of providers 
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of health services and representatives (who 
shall constitute a majority of the members 
of each council) of consumers of such serv- 
ices. It shall be the function of each such 
council to advise the regional or local rep- 
resentative of the Board, as the case may be, 
on all matters directly relating to the ad- 
ministration of this title in the region or 
area, including methods and procedures fol- 
lowed in the handling of complaints. 

(b) The provisions of section 125(d) shali 
be applicable to the members of councils ap- 
pointed under this section, 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 127. (a) The Board shall appoint 
such standing professional and technical 
committees as it deems necessary to advise 
it on the administration of this title with 
respect to the several classes of covered serv- 
ices described in part B. Each such com- 
mittee shall consist of experts (in such num- 
ber as the Board may determine) drawn 
from the health professions, from medical 
schools or other health educational institu- 
tions, from providers of services, or from 
other sources, whom the Board deems best 
qualified to advise it with respect to the pro- 
fessional and technical aspects of the fur- 
nishing and utilization of, the payment for, 
and the evaluation of, a class of covered 
services designated by the Board, and with 
respect to the relationship of that class of 
services to other covered services. 

(b) The Board ts authorized to appoint 
such temporary professional and technical 
committees as it deems necessary to advise 
it on special problems not encompassed in 
the assignments of standing committees ap- 
pointed under subsection (a), or to supple- 
ment the advice of standing committees. 

(c) Committees appointed under this sec- 
tion shall report from time to time to the 
Board, and copies of their reports shall be 
transmitted by the Board to the National 
Advisory Council. 

(d) The provisions of section 125(d) shall 
be applicable to the members of committees 
appointed under this section. 


PARTICIPATION BY STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 128. (a) The Board shall (in addition 
to the consultation with State planning 
agencies required by section 102) consult 
from time to time with State health agencies 
or other appropriate State agencies in pre- 
paring for and in administering health secu- 
rity benefits, with a view to coordinating 
the administration of this title with State 
and local activities in the fields of environ- 
mental health, licensure and inspection, 
education for the health professions and 
other health careers, and other fields relat- 
ing to health. Insofar as practicable, the 
Board shall conduct such consultation 
through the regional offices of the Depart- 
ment. 

(b) The Board shall make an agreement 
with any State which is able and willing to 
do so under which the State health agency 
or other appropriate State agency will be 
utilized by the Board in determining whether 
providers of services meet or continue to 
meet the qualifications and conditions estab- 
lished by or pursuant to part C. Such an 
agreement shall fix the frequency of inspec- 
tion of the several classes of providers, other 
than professional practitioners, and shall es- 
tablish the qualifications required of persons 
making the inspections. Determinations by 
State agencies based upon inspections made 
in accordance wtih such agreements, and 
determinations with respect to professional 
practitioners, may be given by the Board the 
same effect as determinations by the Board. 

(c) An agreement under subsection (b) 
may provide that a State agency, elther di- 
rectly or through local public agencies, will 
undertake activities specified in the agree- 
ment, directed to the health education of 
the residents of the State, the maintenance 
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and improvement of the quality of covered 
services furnished in the State, the mainte- 
nance of effective utilization review, or the 
better coordination of services of different 
kinds. 

(d) The Board shall pay to a State, in ad- 
vance or otherwise as specified in the agree- 
ment, the reasonable cost of services and 
activities pursuant to an agreement under 
subsection (b) or (c); and may pay a part 
or all of the cost of training (or may train) 
State personnel to enable them to meet the 
qualifications established by the Board for 
inspectors. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO SKILLED NURSING 

HOMES AND HOME HEALTH SERVICE AGENCIES 


Sec. 129. The Board is authorized, either 
directly or through agreements with State 
agencies under Section 128, to provide tech- 
nical assistance to skilled nursing homes and 
home health service agencies to supplement, 
in regard to social services, dietetics, and 
other matters, the skills of the groups re- 
ferred to in section 45(b) and 46(b). 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION; STUDIES AND 
EVALUATIONS; SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 130. (a) The Board shall disseminate, 
to providers of services and to the public, 
information concerning the provisions of this 
title, the persons eligible to receive the bene- 
fits of the title, and the nature, scope, and 
availability of covered services; and to pro- 
viders of services, information concerning 
the conditions of participation, methods and 
amounts of compensation to providers, and 
other matters relating to their participation. 
With the approval of the Secretary, the 
Board may furnish to all professional prac- 
titioners information concerning the safety 
and efficacy of drugs appearing on either of 
the lists established under section 25, the 
indications for their use, and contraindica- 
tions. 

(b) The Board shall make, on a continuing 
basis after the effective date of health se- 
curity benefits, a study and evaluation of 
the operations of this title in all its aspects, 
including study and evaluation of the ade- 
quacy and quality of services furnished un- 
der the title, analysis of the cost of each 
kind of services, and evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of measures to restrain the costs. 

(c) The Board is authorized, either di- 
rectly or by contract— 

(1) to make statistical and other studies, 
on a nationwide, regional, State, or local ba- 
sis, of any aspect of the operation of this 
title, including studies of the effect of the 
title upon the health of the people of the 
United States and the effect of comprehen- 
sive health services upon the health of per- 
sons receiving such services; 

(2) to develop and test methods of pro- 
viding, through payment for services or 
otherwise, additional incentives for adher- 
ence by providers to standards of adequacy 
and quality; methods of peer review and peer 
control of the utilization of drugs, of labora- 
tory services, and of other services not sub- 
ject to utilization review under section 51; 
and methods of peer review of the quality 
of services; 

(3) to develop and test, for use by the 
Board, records and information retrieval sys- 
tems and budget systems for health serv- 
ices administration, and develop and test 
model systems for use by providers of serv- 
ices; 

(4) to develop and test, for use by pro- 
viders of services, records and information 
retrieval systems useful in the furnishing 
of health services, and equipment (such as 
equipment for the monitoring of patients’ 
functions, or for multiphasic screening) use- 
ful in the furnishing of preventive or diag- 
nostic services; 

(5) to develop, in collaboration with the 
pharmaceutical profession, and test, im- 
proved administrative practices or improved 
methods for the reimbursement of inde- 
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pendent pharmacies for the cost of fur- 
nishing drugs as a covered service; and 

(6) to make such other studies as it may 
consider necessary or promising for the 
evaluation, or for the improvement, of the 
operation of this title. 


EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Sec. 131. The Board is authorized, pursu- 
ant to agreement with providers of services, 
to undertake experiments for the purpose of 
developing and testing alternative methods 
of compensating providers (in lieu of the 
methods otherwise prescribed by this title) 
which offer promise, through financial in- 
centives or otherwise, of improving the co- 
ordination of services, improving their qual- 
ity or their accessibility, or decreasing their 
cost; and to undertake demonstrations of 
the results of such experiments. Any such 
experiment or demonstration with respect to 
independent professional practitioners shall 
be undertaken only in the manner specified 
in section 82(h). 


DETERMINATIONS; SUSPENSION OR TERMINATION 
OF PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 132. (a) Determinations of entitle- 
ment to benefits under this title, determina- 
tions of who are participating providers of 
services, determinations whether services are 
covered services, and determinations of 
amounts to be paid by the Board to par- 
ticipating providers, shall be made by the 
Board in accordance with regulations. A pro- 
vider or other person aggrieved by a deter- 
mination under this subsection shall, in such 
cases and on such conditions as are speci- 
fied in regulations, be entitled to an admin- 
istrative appeal from it. 

(b) If the Board finds that a participating 
provider of services no longer meets the 
qualifications established by or pursuant to 
part C for services of the kinds furnished by 
him, or for some classes of such services, or 
that he has intentionally violated the pro- 
visions of this title or of regulations, or that 
he has failed substantially to carry out the 
agreement filed by him pursuant to section 
41(c), the Board may issue an order sus- 
pending or terminating (absolutely or on 
such conditions as the Board finds appropri- 
ate) the participation of the provider, or 
suspending or terminating it with respect to 
particular classes of services. 

(c) If the Board has reason to believe that 
& participating professional practitioner, or 
a professional practitioner furnishing cov- 
ered services on behalf of an institutional 
or other participating provider, has in a sub- 
stantial number of cases— 

(1) furnished professional services, or 
caused the furnishing of institutional or 
other services, which were not medically nec- 
essary but for which payment was claimed 
under this title; 

(2) furnished to eligible persons covered 
services which were not of a quality meeting 
professionally recognized standards of care; 
or 

(3) neglected to furnish necessary services 
to eligible persons who were his patients, un- 
der circumstances such that the neglect con- 
stituted a breach of his professional obliga- 
tion; 


or has reason to believe that a participating 
provider other than a professional practi- 
tioner has in a substantial number of cases— 

(4) furnished services, for which payment 
was claimed under this title, known to the 
provider not to have been medically neces- 
sary; or 

(5) furnished to eligible persons covered 
services which were not of a quality meeting 
professionally recognized standards of care; 
the Board shall submit the evidence in its 
possession either to an appropriate profes- 
sional organization or to a committee con- 
stituted by the Board after consultation with 
such an organization (which committee may, 
when the Board deems it proper, include non- 
professional persons). The Board shall re- 
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quest the organization or committee, with 
or without further investigation, to recom- 
mend what action, if any, should be taken 
by the Board. Taking into consideration any 
recommendation so made to it, the Board 
may issue an order suspending or terminat- 
ing (absolutely or on such conditions as the 
Board finds appropriate) the participation 
of the practitioner or other provider or, in 
the case of a practitioner furnishing services 
on behalf of another provider, requiring the 
other provider, as a condition of continued 
participation, to suspend or discontinue (ab- 
solutely or on conditions) the furnishing of 
covered services by the practitioner. 

(d) The Board shall, either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, pay to an organi- 
zation or committee making a recommenda- 
tion under subsection (c) its reasonable cost 
incurred in so doing. 

(e) No determination under subsection 
(a) that a person, previously determined to 
be eligible for benefits, is not eligible there- 
for, and (unless the Board finds that eligible 
persons are endangered) no order under sub- 
section (b) or (c), shall be effective until 
after the person or provider has been afforded 
a hearing under section 133 or an opportu- 
nity therefor. 

HEARINGS: JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 133. (a) A provider of services or other 
person who is dissatisfied with a determina- 
tion made or an order issued under section 
132 shall, upon request therefor filed in ac- 
cordance with regulations, be entitled to a 
hearing before a hearing officer or a hearing 
panel of the Board. The hearing shall be held 
as promptly as possible and at a place con- 
venient to the provider or other person re- 
questing the hearing. For the purpose of re- 
viewing the determinations of hearing officers 
or panels, the Board shall establish a national 
appeals tribunal and may establish regional 
or other intermediate appeals tribunals, and 
shall by regulation prescribe the jurisdiction 
of such tribunal or tribunals. Decisions of 
hearing officers or hearing panels shall, sub- 
ject to appeals under this subsection, consti- 
tute final decisions of the Board. 

(b) In any case in which the Board finds 
(on the basis of the request for hearing and 
the records of the Board) that a substan- 
tial issue of professional practice or conduct, 
in a health profession specified for this pur- 
pose in regulations, will be involved in the 
hearing, the hearing shall be held either be- 
fore a person who is qualified in an appro- 
priate health profession or before a panel 
which includes a person or persons so quali- 
fied, and an appeal in such a case shall be 
heard before an appellate tribunal (or a panel 
thereof) which includes a person or persons 
so qualified. In any case in which a single 
person qualified as a health professional, or a 
panel composed entirely of persons so quali- 
fled, conducts a hearing or hears an appeal, 
the Board shall assign an attorney to as- 
sist in the conduct of the hearing or the 
appeal and to advise upon the decision of 
issues of law. 

(c)(1) Any provider of services or other 
person, after any final decision of the Board 
made after a hearing to which he was a party 
irrespective of the amount in controversy, 
may obtain a review of such decision by a 
civil action commenced within sixty days 
after the mailing to him of notice of such 
decision or within such further time as the 
Board may allow. Such action shall be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States, for the judicial district in which the 
Plaintiff resides or has his principal place 
of business, or, if he does not reside or have 
his principal place of business within any 
such judicial district, in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia. As part of its answer the Board shall 
file a certified copy of the transcript of the 
record, including the evidence upon which 
the findings and decisions complained of are 
based 
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(2) The court shall have power to enter, 
upon the pleadings and transcript of the 
record, a judgment affirming, modifying or 
reversing the decision of the Board, with or 
without remanding the cause for a rehear- 
ing. The findings of the Board as to any fact, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, 

(3) Where a claim has been denied by the 
Board, or a decision is rendered which is ad- 
verse to a provider or other person who was & 
party to the hearing before the Board, be- 
cause of failure of the claimant or such pro- 
vider or other person to submit proof in con- 
formity with any regulation prescribed by the 
Board, the court shall review only the ques- 
tion of conformity with the regulation and 
the validity of the regulation. The court shall 
not review a finding by the Board under sub- 
section (b), or a refusal to find, that a sub- 
stantial issue of professional practice or con- 
duct will be involved in a hearing. 

(4) The court shall, on motion of the 
Board made before it files its answer, remand 
the case to the Board for further action by 
the Board, and may, at any time on good 
cause shown, order additional evidence to be 
taken before the Board. The Board shall, after 
the case is remanded, and after hearing such 
additional evidence if so ordered, modify or 
affirm its findings of fact or its decision, or 
both, and shall! file with the court any such 
additional and modified findings of fact and 
decision and a transcript of the additional 
record and testimony. Such additional or 
modified findings of fact and decision shall be 
reviewable only to the same extent as the 
original findings of fact and decision. 

(5) The judgment of the court shall be 
final except that it shall be subject to review 
in the same manner as judgments in other 
civil actions. 

DIRECTIONS BY THE BOARD FOR THE BETTER OR- 
GANIZATION AND COORDINATION OF SERVICES 
Sec. 184.(a) The Board is authorized, in 

accordance with this section, to issue to any 

participating provider of services (other than 
an individual professional provider) a direc- 
tion that the provider shall— 

(1) discontinue (for purposes of payment 
under part E) one or more services which 
the provider is currently furnishing; 

(2) initiate one or more covered services 
which the provider is not currently furnish- 
ing; 

(3) initiate the furnishing of one or more 
covered services at a place where the pro- 
vider is not currently furnishing the serv- 
ices; or 

(4) enter into arrangements with one or 
more other providers of services (A) for the 
transfer of patients and medical records as 
may be medically appropriate, (B) for mak- 
ing available to one provider the professional 
and technical skills of another, or (C) for 
such other coordination or linkage of cov- 
ered services as the Board finds will best serve 
the purposes of this title. 

A direction under this subsection shall spec- 

ify a future date on which, if the direction 

has not been complied with, the provider to 

whom it is addressed shall cease to be a 

participating provider. 

(b) If the Board finds (1) that the serv- 
ices furnished by a provider of services (oth- 
er than an individual professional provider) 
are not necessary to the availability of ade- 
quate services under this title and that their 
continuance as covered services is unreason- 
ably costly, or (2) that the services are fur- 
nished inefficiently and at unreasonable cost, 
that efforts at correction have proved un- 
availing, and that necessary services can be 
more efficiently furnished by other providers, 
the Board may issue a direction that on a 
specified future date the provider shall cease 
to be a participating provider. 

(c) No direction shall be issued under 
this section except on the recommendation 
of, or after consultation with, the State 
health planning agency (referred to in sec- 
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tion 102(a)) of the State in which the di- 
rection will be operative. No direction shall 
be issued under subsection (a) unless the 
Board finds that it can practicably be car- 
ried out by the provider to whom it is 
addressed. 

(d) (1) No direction shall be issued under 
this section until the Board has published 
notice, in the service area of the provider or 
providers affected, describing in general 
terms the proposed action, giving a brief 
statement of the reasons therefor, and in- 
viting written comment thereon. The notice 
shall be published in at least one newspaper 
circulating in the area, and the Board shall 
use such other means as it finds calculated 
to inform residents of the area of the pro- 
posed action. 

(2) If objection to the proposal is made 
by any interested provider of services ( other 
than an individual professional practi- 
tioner) or by an interested health planning 
agency or by a substantial number of inter- 
ested professional practitioners or of resi- 
dents of the area, the Board shall call a 
public hearing before a hearing officer or 
hearing panel meeting the requirements of 
section 133 (b). At the hearing the Board 
shall present evidence in support of the pro- 
posal, and any interested provider of serv- 
ices or health planning agency or any other 
interested person shall be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the hearing and to present evi- 
dence or argument or both. On the basis of 
evidence presented at the hearing the hear- 
ing officer or hearing panel shall make rec- 
ommended findings of fact and a recommend- 
ed determination either to issue the pro- 
posed direction, to modify and issue it, or 
to withdraw the proposal. The final deter- 
mination shall be made by the Board or by 
a special panel designed by it for the pur- 
pose, and shall be subject to judicial review 
in accordance with section 133 (c). 


DEPUTY SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, UNDER SECRETARY FOR HEALTH AND 
SCIENCE; SALARY LEVELS 
Sec. 135. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 

addition to the Assistant Secretaries now 
provided for by law, a Deputy Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare and an Under 

Secretary for Health and Science each of 

whom shall be appointed by the President, 

by and with the advice and consent of the 

Senate, and shall perform such functions 

(related to health and science in the case of 

such Under Secretary) as the Secretary may 

prescribe. The provisions of the second sen- 
tence of section 2 of Reorganization Plan 

Numbered 1 of 1953 shall be applicable to 

such Deputy Secretary to the same extent as 

they are applicable to the Under Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and shal! 
be applicable to the Under Secretary for 

Health and Science to the same extent as 

they are applicable to the Assistant Secre- 

taries authorized by that section. 

(b) (1) Section 5313, title 5, United States 
Code (relating to executive pay rates for 
positions at level II) is amended by insert- 
ing after clause (19) the following new 
clause: 

“(20) Deputy Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare.” 

(2) Section 5314, title 5, United States 
Code (relating to executive pay rates for 
positions at level III), is amended by striking 
out clause (7) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(7) Under Secretary for Health and 
Science, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare,”’; 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(54) Chairman, Health Security Board, 
Deparia of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are.” 

(3) Section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code (relating to executive pay rates for posi- 
tions at level IV), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new clause: 
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"(94) Members (other than the Chair- 
man), Health Security Board, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

(4) Section 5316, Title 5, U.S. Code (re- 
lating to executive pay rates for positions 
at level V) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following clause: 

(130) Executive Director, Health Security 
Board, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.” 

(c)(1) The office of Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, created by 
section 2 of Reorganization Plan Numbered 
1 of 1953 (67 Stat. 631), is hereby abolished. 

(2) The President may authorize the per- 
son who immediately prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act occupies the office 
of Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to act as Deputy Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare until that 
office is filled by appointment in the manner 
provided by subsection (a) of this section. 
While so acting, such person shall receive 
compensation at the rate now or hereafter 
provided by law for the Deputy Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Part H—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 141. When used in this title— 

(a) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(b) The term “United States” when used 
in a geographical sense means the States, 
as defined in subsection (a). 

(c) The term “Secretary”, except when 
the context otherwise requires, means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(d) The term “Department”, except when 
the context otherwise requires, means the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

(e) The term “Board’’ means the Health 
Security Board established by section 121. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF TITLE I 


Sec. 142. The effective date of health bene- 
fits under this title shall be July 1 of the 
second calendar year after the year in which 
this title is enacted, and no service or item 
furnished prior to that date shall constitute 
a covered service. Part D shall be effective 
with respect to fiscal years beginning on or 
after the effective date, except that action 
pursuant to section 201(g) and section 1817 
(h) of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by section 61 of this Act, to make funds 
available on and after the effective date, is 
authorized to be taken by the Congress prior 
to that date. In all other respects this title 
is effective upon enactment. 


EXISTING EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFIT 
PLANS UNAFFECTED 

Sec. 143. (a) No provision of this Act, and 
no amendment of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 made by this Act, shall affect or alter 
any contractual or other nonstatutory obli- 
gation of an employer to provide health 
services to his present and former employees 
and their dependents, or to any of such per- 
sons, or the amount of any obligation for 
payment (including any amount payable by 
an employer for insurance premiums or into 
a fund to provide for any such payment) 
toward all or any part of the cost of such 
services, 

(b) If notwithstanding subsection (a) the 
availability, on or after the effective date, of 
benefits under this title shall result in a 
diminution in the cost to an employer of his 
aggregate obligations (including his Mability 
for taxes imposed by section 3111(b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as well as 
any contractual or other undertaking to pay 
the taxes imposed on his employees by sec- 
tion 3101(b) of the Code) to provide or pay 
for health services to persons referred to in 
subsection (a), it is the sense of the Congress 
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that, at least to the extent of such diminu- 
tion in costs, and at least for the duration 
of any nonstatutory obligation to provide 
or pay for health services subsisting immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date, equity and 
fair dealing require the employer to under- 
take an equivalent cost, either by paying 
without deduction from their remuneration 
part or all of the taxes imposed by section 
3101(b) of the Code on his employees, or 
by increasing their remuneration, or by pro- 
viding other benefits to them, or by a combi- 
nation of these methods, as may be agreed 
between the employer and his employees or 
their representatives. 


TITLE Il—HEALTH SECURITY TAXES 
Part A—PaYROLL TAXES 
RATES AND COVERAGE 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 3101(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (imposing a hospi- 
tal insurance tax on employees) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Heattrs Securrry Tax—In addi- 
tion to the tax imposed by the preceding sub- 
section, there is hereby imposed on the in- 
come of every individual a tax equal to 1 per- 
cent of the wages (as defined in section 
3121(r)) received by him on or after the 
effective date of health security taxes (as de- 
fined in section 3121(u)) with respect to em- 
ployment (as defined in section 3121(s)).” 

(b) Section 3111(b) of such Code (impos- 
ing a hospital insurance tax on employers) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) HEALTH SECURITY Tax.—In addition to 
the tax imposed by the preceding subsection, 
there is hereby imposed on every employer an 
excise tax, with respect to having individuals 
in his employ, equal to 3.5 percent of the 
Wages (as defined in section 3121(r)) paid by 
him on or after the effective date of health 
security taxes (as defined in section 3121(u)) 
with respect to employment (as defined in 
section 3121(s) ).” 

(c) Section 3121 of such Code (containing 
definitions applicable to social security pay- 
roll taxes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following subsections: 

(r) Wace BASE For PURPOSES or HEALTH 
Securiry TaxEes.—For the purpose of section 
3101(b), the term “wages” shall have the 
meaning set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section except that in applying paragraph (1) 
of that subsection the term “health security 
contribution base (as defined in subsection 
(t))” shall be substituted for the figure 
“$7,800” each place it appears therein. For 
the purpose of section 31111(b), “wages” shall 
have the meaning set forth in subsection (a) 
of this section except that paragraph (1) of 
that subsection shall not be applied. 

“(s) EMPLOYMENT FOR PURPOSES OF HEALTH 
Securtrr TAxes.—For the purposes of sections 
3101(b) and 3111(b), the term ‘employment’ 
shall have the meaning set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section except that— 

“(1) the exclusions contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of subsection (b) shall not 
be applied: paragraph (1) (relating to for- 
eign agricultural workers), paragraphs (5) 
and (6) (relating to employment by the 
United States or its instrumentalities) other 
than paragraph (6)(C)(i) (relating to the 
President, the Vice President, and Members 
of Congress) and paragraph (6) (C) (iit) 
through (v) (relating to certain minor em- 
ployments), paragraph (8) (relating to em- 
ployment by charitable and similar organi- 
zations), paragraph (9) (relating to employ- 
ment covered by the railroad retirement sys- 
tem), and paragraph (17) (relating to em- 
ployment by subversive organizations), 

“(2) subsection (m) of this section (in- 
cluding services by members of the uni- 
formed services in the term ‘employment’) 
shall not be applied, and 

“(3) for the purposes of section 3101(b), 
the exclusion contained in paragraph (7) of 
subsection (b) of this section (relating to 
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employment by States and their political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities) shall not 
be applied, other than paragraph (7) (C) (i) 
through (iv) (relating to certain minor em- 
ployments by the District of Columbia). 

“(t) HEALTH SECURITY CONTRIBUTION 
BASE.— 

“(1) For each calendar year the term 
‘heaith security contribution base’ means 
$15,000, unless for that year the Secretary 
has determined and published a contribution 
base pursuant to this subsection. 

(2) On or before November 1 of the sec- 
ond year after the calendar year in which oc- 
curs the effective date of health security 
taxes (as defined in subsection (u)), and at 
two-year intervals thereafter, the Secretary 
shall determine and publish in the Federal 
Register the health security contribution 
base for the first two calendar years follow- 
ing the year in which the determination is 
made. 


“(3) The health security contribution base 
for a particular calendar year shall be which- 
ever of the following is the larger: 

“(A) the product of $15,000 and the ratio 
of (i) the average of the wages, taxable 
under section 3101(b), of all persons for 
whom such wages were reported to the Sec- 
retary for the first quarter of the calendar 
year in which a determination under para- 
graph (2) is made, to (ii) the average of the 
wages, taxable under that section, of all per- 
sons for whom wages were reported to the 
Secretary for the calendar quarter commenc- 
ing on the effective date of health security 
taxes, but with such product (if it is not 
a multiple of $600) being rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $600 (or, if it is a mul- 
tiple of $300 but not of $600, to the next 
higher multiple of $600); or 

“(B) the health security contribution base 
for the calendar year immediately preced- 
ing such particular calendar year.” 

“(u) EFFECTIVE DATE or HEALTH SECURITY 
Taxes.—The term ‘effective date of health 
security taxes’ means January 1 of the sec- 
ond calendar year after the year in which 
the Health Security Act is enacted.” 

CONFORMING AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 202, (a) Section 3121(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to coy- 
erage of services performed in the employ of 
foreign subsidiaries of domestic corpora- 
tions) is amended by striking out “sections 
3101 and 3111” in paragraph (1)(A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 3101(a) 
and 3i11(a)", and by inserting at the end 
of the subsection the following paragraph: 

“(11) Notwithstanding the provision of 
any agreement entered into under this sub- 
section, no domestic corporation shall be 
under any obligation to pay to the Secretary, 
with respect to services covered under the 
agreement and performed on or after the 
effective date of health security taxes (as 
defined in subsection (u) of this section) 
amounts equivalent to the taxes which would 
be imposed by sections 3101(b) and 3111(b) 
if such services constituted employment as 
defined in subsection (b).” 

(b) Sections 3122 and 3125 of such Code 
are amended by striking out “section 3111” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 3111(a)”. 

(c)(1) Section 3201 (relating to tax on 
railroad employees) and section 3211 (re- 
lating to tax employee representatives) of 
such Code are each amended by st: out 
“plus the rate imposed by section $101(b)”. 

(2) Section 3221(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to tax on railroad employers) is 
amended by striking out “plus the rate im- 
posed by section 3111(b)”. 

(a)(1) Section 6413(c)(1)(D) of such 
Code is amended by inserting “(i)” imme- 
diately after “(D)", by striking out “section 
3101” and inserting “section 3101(a)” in Heu 
thereof, and by inserting immediately before 
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the period at the end thereof: “; and (ii) 
during any calendar year beginning on or 
after the effective date of health security 
taxes (as defined in section 3121(u)) the 
wages received by him during such year ex- 
ceed the health security contribution base 
(as defined in section 3121(t)) for that year, 
the employee shall be entitled (subject to the 
provisions of section 31(b)) to a credit or 
refund of any amount of tax, with respect to 
such wages, imposed by section 3101(b) and 
deducted from the employee’s wages (wheth- 
er or not paid to the Secretary or his dele- 
gate), which exceeds the tax with respect to 
an amount of such wages received in such 
calendar year equal to the health security 
contribution base for such year.” 

(2) Section 6413(c)(2)(A) of such Code 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“any calendar year after 1967,” the follow- 
ing: “or (with respect to the tax imposed 
by section 3101(b)) the health security con- 
tribution base for any calendar year begin- 
ning on or after the effective date of health 
security taxes,”’. 

(e) Section 218 of the Social Security 
Act (relating to agreements for the coverage 
of services performed in the employ of States 
and their political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities) is amended— 

(1) (A) by striking out, in subsection (e) 
(1) (A), “sections 3101 and 3111” and “sec- 
tion 3121” and inserting in lieu thereof, “sec- 
tions 3101(a) and 3111(a)” and “section 
3121(b)", respectively; 

(B) by striking out, in subsection (e) 
(2) (B), “section 3111” and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “section 3111 (a)"; and 

(C) by adding at the end of subsection 
(e) the following paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any agreement entered into under this sec- 
tion, no State shall be under any obligation 
to pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
respect to service covered under the agree- 
ment and performed on or after the effective 
date of health security taxes (as defined 
in section 3121(u) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954), amounts equivalent to 
the taxes which would be imposed by sec- 
tions 3101(b) and 3111(b) of such code 
if such service constituted employment as 
defined in section 3121 of such code”; and 

(2) by striking out in subsection (h) (1), 
“and the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund”, and striking out in such subsection 
“subsection (a) (3) of section 201, subsec- 
tion (b)(1) of such section, and subsection 
(a) (1) of section 1817, respectively” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsections (a) (3) 
and (b) (1) of section 201”. 


EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME 


Sec. 203. (a) Section 106 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (excluding from gross 
income employer contributions to accident 
and health plans for their employees) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof: “, and pay- 
ments by the employer (without deduction 
from the remuneration of the employees) 
of the tax imposed upon his employees by 
section 3101(b)”. 

(b) The heading of section 106, and the 
line referring to that section in the table 
of contents in subtitle A, chapter 1, sub- 
chapter B, part III of such code, are each 
amended by adding at the end; “and employ- 
er payment of health security taxes". 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF PART A 

Sec. 204. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 201 of this Act, and the amendments 
made by subsections (b) and (d) of section 
202, shall be effective only with respect to 
remuneration received, and remuneration 
paid, on or after the effective date of health 
security taxes (as defined by section 3121(u) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, added 
by section 201(c) of this Act), and section 
3121(s) of such Code shall be applicable only 
with respect to remuneration for services per- 
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formed on or after that date. The amend- 
ments made by subsections (a), (c), and 
(e) of section 202 shall be effective only with 
respect to remuneration for services per- 
formed on or after such effective date. The 
amendments made by section 203 shall apply 
to taxable years beginning on or after such 
effective date. 


Part B—TAXES ON SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 
AND UNEARNED INCOME 


TAX ON SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 


Sec. 211. (a) Section 1401(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (imposing a hos- 
pital insurance tax on self-employed in- 
dividuals) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) HEALTH SECURITY Tsx.—In addition to 
the tax imposed by the preceding subsec- 
tion, there shall be imposed for each taxable 
year, on the self-employment income of every 
individual, a tax equal to 2.5 percent of the 
self-employment income for such taxable 
year.” 

(b) Section 1402(b) of such Code (defining 
self-employment income) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “except that such term 
shall not include—" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “except that—”, and by amending 
so much of clause (1) as precedes paragraph 
(A) to read as follows: 

“(1) for the purposes of section 1401(a), 
such term shall not include that part of the 
net earnings from self-employment which 
is in excess of —"; 

(2) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (1) and inserting “and” in lieu there- 
of, and by striking out clause (2) and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof the following: 

“(2) for the purposes of section 1401(b), 
such term shall not include that part of the 
net earnings from self-employment which is 
in excess of (A) the amount of the health 
security contribution base (as defined in sec- 
tion 3121(t)) for the calendar year in which 
the taxable year begins, minus (B) the 
amount of wages paid to such individual 
during the taxable year; and 

“(3) for the purposes of both section 1401 
(a) and section 1401(b), such term shall 
not include any net earnings from self-em- 
ployment if such net earnings for the tax- 
able year are less than $400.”; 

(3) by striking out “For purposes of clause 
(1), the term ‘wage’ (A) includes” and in- 
serting in Heu thereof: “For purposes of 
clause (1), the term ‘wages’ means wages as 
defined in section 3121(a), except that it 
includes”; and 

(4) by changing the comma following the 
term “section 3121(b)” to a period and strik- 
ing out the remainder of the sentence in 
which such term appears, and inserting im- 
mediately after that sentence the following 
sentence: “For purposes of clause (2), the 
term ‘wages’ means wages as defined in sec- 
tion 3121(r) with respect to section 3101(b).” 

(c) Section 1402(d) of the Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “and the term ‘wages’”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof, “and (except as 
otherwise provided in subsection (b) of this 
section) the term ‘wages’ ”. 


TAX ON HEALTH SECURITY UNEARNED INCOME 


Sec. 212. Section 1403 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is redesignated as section 
1404, and the following new section is in- 
serted immediately after section 1402: 


“Sec. 1403. Tax ON HEALTH SECURITY UN- 
EARNED INCOME 


“(a) Imposrrion or Tax.—In addition to 
other taxes, there shall be imposed for each 
taxable year beginning on or after the effec- 
tive date of health security taxes (as defined 
in section 3121(u)), on the income of every 
individual residing in the United States 
whose health security unearned income (as 
defined in subsection (b) of this section) for 
the taxable year is $400 or more, a tax equal 
to 1 percent of the amount of such health 
security unearned income for such taxable 
year. 

“(b) DEFINITION or HEALTH SECURITY UN- 
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EARNED INCOME.—The term ‘health security 
unearned income’ means an amount deter- 
mined by deducting from the adjusted gross 
income of an individual for the taxable year 
any part of such income (whether from wages 
or any other source) in excess of the amount 
of the health security contribution base (as 
defined in section 3121(t)) for the calendar 
year in which such taxable year begins, and 
deducting from the remainder any part of 
the adjusted gross income which— 

“(1) consists of wages taxable under sec- 
tion 3101 (b), or 

“(2) consists of self-employment income 
taxable under section 1404 (b), or 

“(3) consists of remuneration for services 
performed in the employ of the United States 
as President or Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States or as a Member, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner of or to the Congress, 
or as a member of a uniformed service on 
active duty, or 

“(4) consists of remuneration (not taxabie 
under section 3101 (b)) for service per- 
formed by an alien in the employ of a for- 
eign government, an instrumentality of a 
foreign government, or an international or- 
ganization, or 

“(5) consists of payments excluded by sec- 
tion 3121 (a) (6) from wages taxable un- 
der section 3101 (b).” 

CONFORMING AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 213. (a) The heading and table of 
contents of chapter 2 of subtitle A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended 
to read as follows: 
“Chapter 2—TAXES ON SELF-EMPLOY- 
MENT INCOME AND HEALTH SECURITY 
UNEARNED INCOME 
“Sec. 1401. Rates of tax on self-employment 
income. 

“Sec. 1402. Definitions relating to self-em- 
ployment income. 

“Sec. 1403. Tax on health security unearned 
income. 

“Sec, 1404. Miscellaneous provisions.” 

(b) Section 1401 of the Code, as amended 
by section 211 (a) of this Act, is further 
amended by striking out the heading of the 
section and inserting in lieu thereof, 

“Sec. 1401. RATES or Tax ON SELF-EMPLOY- 
MENT INCOME.” 


(c) Section 1404 of the Code (as redesig- 
nated by section 212 of this Act) is amended 
by striking out “ ‘Self-Employment Contri- 
butions Act of 1954'" and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “ ‘Self-Employment and Health Se- 
curity Contributions Act’ ”. 

(d) Section 6015 of the Code (relating to 
declarations of estimated income by indi- 
viduals) is amended by striking out in sub- 
section (c)(2) “the amount of the self- 
employment tax imposed by chapter 2” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the amount of the 
taxes imposed by chapter 2”. 

(e) Section 6017 of the Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading of the 
section and inserting in lieu thereof, 

“Sec. 6017. SELF-EMPLOYMENT AND HEALTH 
Securiry Tax REerTurns.”; 

(2) by inserting, immediately after the 
first sentence of the section, the following 
sentence: “Every individual residing in the 
United States and having health security 
unearned income of $400 or more for the tax- 
able year shall make a return with respect 
to the health security unearned income tax 
imposed by chapter 2."; and 

(3) by striking out “the tax” in the sen- 
tence immediately following the insertion 
made by paragraph (2), and inserting in lieu 
thereof, “the taxes”, and by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end of 
that sentence, “, or on the separate health 
security unearned income of each spouse, as 
the case may be”, 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF PART B 


Sec. 214. The amendments made by section 
211, 212, and section 213 (d) and (e) (other 
than section 213(e)(1)) shall be effective 
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with respect to taxable years beginning on 
or after the effective date of health security 
taxes (as defined by section 3121(u) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, added by sec- 
tion 201(c) of this Act.) The amendments 
made by section 213(a), (b), (c) amd (e) (1) 
shall be effective on such effective date. 


TITLE IJI—REPEAL OR AMENDMENT OF 
OTHER ACTS, REPEAL OF MEDICARE 
AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEE HEALTH 
BENEFIT STATUTES 
Sec. 301. (a) Effective on the effective date 

of health security benefits (set forth in sec- 

tion 142)— 

(1) Title XVIII of the Social Security Act, 
except section 1817 thereof, is repealed. 

(2) The Act of September 28, 1959 (5 U.S.C., 
ch. 89) and Public Law 86-724 are repealed. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not affect any 
right or obligation arising out of any matter 
occurring before the effective date of health 
security benefits or any administrative or ju- 
dicial proceeding (whether or not initiated 
before that date for the adjudication or en- 
forcement of any such right or obligation. 


MEDICAID STATUTE 


Src. 302. After the effective date of health 
security benefits no State (as defined in sec- 
tion 1101(a)(1) of the Social Security Act) 
shall be required, as a condition of approval 
of its State plan under title XIX of that Act, 
to furnish any service which constitutes a 
covered service under title I of this Act, and 
any amount expended for the furnishing of 
any such service to a person eligible for serv- 
ices under title I of this Act shall be disre- 
garded in determining the amount of any 
payment to a State under such title XIX. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall by regulation prescribe the minimum 
scope of services required (in lieu of the re- 
quirements of section 1902(a)(13) of the 
Social Security Act) as a condition of ap- 
proval, after the effective date of health se- 
curity benefits, of a State plan under such 
title XIX. Such minimum scope of services 
shall, to the extent the Secretary finds prac- 
ticable, be designed to supplement the bene- 
fits available under title I of this Act, with 
respect to the duration of skilled nursing 
home services during a benefit period and 
with respect to the furnishing of dental serv- 
ices and of drugs (appearing on the list es- 
tablished under section 25(b) of this Act) 
to persons not entitled to such services, or 
not entitled to such drugs, under title I of 
this Act. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT; MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
Sec. 303. Funds made available under the 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act or under title 
V of the Social Security Act shall not be 
used, after the effective date of health secu- 
rity benefits, to pay for personal health serv- 
ices available under title I of this Act; but 
they may, in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, be used (a) to pay for institutional serv- 
ices which are either more extensive or more 
intensive than the services recognized in in- 
stitutional budgets approved under title I 
of this Act, or (b) to pay for special medical 
or other procedures peculiar to vocational re- 
habilitation, or peculiar to the correction or 
amelioration of defects or chronic condi- 
tions of crippled children, as the case may 
be. 


TITLE IV—STUDIES RELATED TO 
HEALTH SECURITY 

STUDY OF THE PROVISION OF HEALTH SECURITY 

BENEFITS TO UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Src. 401. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in consultation with the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall study (a) the practicability 
and the means of making prepaid health 
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services (or prepaid indemnification for the 
cost of health services) available, more wide- 
ly than can be done under section 12 of this 
Act, to citizens of the United States who are 
resident in other countries or are tempo- 
rarily visiting such countries, by supplement- 
ing the authority for reciprocal arrangements 
under section 12 with authority for pay- 
ments from the Health Security Trust Fund, 
and (b) means of equitably financing such 
services (or indemnification) through the 
extension of health security taxes; and not 
later than five years after the enactment of 
this Act shall report to the Congress his 
findings and recommendations. 


STUDY OF NEED FOR LONG-TERM CARE 


Sec. 402. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) there exists a serious shortage of ap- 
propriate services and facilities for the long- 
term care of persons who, because of age or 
chronic illness or other cause, are unable to 
live in their own homes without assistance, 
but who do not need services as extensive as 
those of hospitals or skilled nursing homes; 

(2) the shortage is due in substantial part 
to the inadequacy of assistance from public 
sources in meeting developmental costs, cap- 
ital costs, or operating costs of facilities pro- 
viding such care, and to the inability of such 
persons to pay the cost of the services they 
need; 

(3) public programs for assistance to such 
persons are divided among medical facilities 
construction programs, housing programs, 
public assistance programs, programs specifi- 
cally for the aged, and other programs, each 
addressed to a facet of the problem but with- 
out sufficient coordination with respect to 
the differing kinds and levels of care required 
by different persons or the relative need for 
services and facilities of the several kinds; 
and 

(4) the shortage of appropriate services 
and facilities results both in severe hardship 
to many of the elderly and the disabled and 
their families, and in much improper and 
wasteful use of hospitals and skilled nursing 
homes. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall conduct a study of (1) the 
need for additional social, homemaker and 
other services to enable persons referred to 
in subsection (a) to live in their own homes, 
(2) the most effective method of providing 
such services by public agencies and encour- 
aging their provision by private agencies, and 
(3) the most equitable and appropriate 
means of financing such services. 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall conduct a 
joint study of the extent of the need for 
additional facilities of various kinds for the 
care of persons referred to in subsection (a), 
and of the most appropriate and equitable 
means of meeting both the capital cost and 
the operating cost of such additional facili- 
ties. 

(d) Not later than two years after the en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretaries shall 
transmit to the Congress reports of their 
studies under subsections (b) and (c), to- 
gether with recommendations of legislation 
to meet the needs for services and facilities, 
including the coordination of existing pro- 
grams and any expansion of such programs 
or the initiation of any new programs which 
may be deemed appropriate. 


STUDY OF COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL 
HEALTH BENEFIT PROGRAMS 

Src. 403. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall conduct studies 
of the most satisfactory means of coordinat- 
ing the program for the health care of mer- 
chant seamen, the program for the health 
care of Indians and Alaskan natives, or both, 
with the system of health security benefits 
created by this Act; the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Secretary shall con- 
duct a joint study of the most satisfactory 
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means of coordinating with that system some 
or all of the programs for the health care of 
veterans. Reports of these studies, and legis- 
lative recommendations to achieve improved 
coordination, shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress not later than three years after the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) In conducting the studies required by 
this section, the Secretary and the Admin- 
istrator, as appropriate, shall consult with 
representatives of the respective beneficiary 
groups, and shall include in their reports to 
the Congress summaries of the views of such 
representatives. 


STUDY OF MALPRACTICE LIABILITY 


Sec. 404. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) with the increasing complexity and 
sophistication of diagnostic and therapeutic 
health care procedures, determination 
whether a patient has been injured by mal- 
practice or other fault has become increas- 
ingly difficult and the existing method of 
making this determination through the ju- 
dicial process has become increasingly costly, 
inefficient, and unsatisfactory; 

(2) the cost of insurance against malprac- 
tice liability has become a substantial ele- 
ment in the cost of health services, and there 
is growing evidence that the risk of such lia- 
bility, together with the limited availability 
of insurance, may be inhibiting the proper 
and desirable use of certain diagnostic or 
therapeutic procedures as well as the effective 
use of health manpower and health care 
facilities; and 

(3) the risk of harm arising out of medical 
treatment can be reduced but cannot be 
eliminated from the delivery of health sery- 
ices, and it is essential to develop more pre- 
cise, efficient, and equitable methods of de- 
termining whether harm to patients has been 
caused by negligence or other factors and of 
determining and paying fair compensation to 
persons entitled thereto. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall conduct a comprehensive 
study of all relevant aspects of the malprac- 
tice problem with particular emphasis on the 
methods used for compensating patients for 
harm suffered as a result of malpractice or 
other causes arising out of or in the course 
of the provision of health services to them. 
The study shall include, but shall not be 
limited to— 

(1) the collection of information (A) con- 
cerning the existing methods of determining 
liability and paying compensation for harm 
caused py malpractice or other fault, in- 
cluding information bearing on the costs 
and effectiveness of those methods, the rea- 
sonableness and timeliness of such pay- 
ments, and the significance of the cost of 
liability insurance and the cost of processing 
malpractice claims to conclusion as an ele- 
ment in the cost of health care; and (B) 
concerning the cost, availability, and ade- 
quacy of liability insurance as a means of 
providing funds for such compensation and 
protecting providers of health services 
against undue financial risks; 

(2) an examination of the feasibility, costs, 
and desirability (A) of substitute or alterna- 
tive methods of determining entitlement to, 
and the amount of, compensation for harm 
suffered, in lieu of determination of these 
issues through the judicial process; (B) of 
substituting other tests of entitlement to 
such compensation, in lieu of tests based on 
negligence or fault on the part of providers of 
services; and (C) of establishing statutory 
criteria to govern the determination of the 
amount of such compensation; 

(3) an examination of the relationship of 
malpractice claims and litigation to the de- 
livery of health services, including an an- 
alysis of the professional and economic im- 
pact of actual or threatened claims on health 
care diagnostic and therapeutic practices, 
the use of health manpower, and the use of 
health care facilities; and 
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(4) an examination of existing methods 
and potential alternative methods of meeting 
the cost of such compensation, while afford- 
ing reasonable protection to the providers 
of health services. 

(c) The Secretary shall make to the Con- 
gress an interim report of his studies 
under this section not later than one year 
after the enactment of this Act, and a final 
report, and such recommendations of legis- 
lation as he deems appropriate, not later 
than two years after such enactment. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 405. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for the conduct of the studies 
authorized by this title. 

(b) In conducting such studies the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs are each authorized (1) without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, to appoint such consultants 
(and fix their compensation at not more 
than $100 a day), and to create such ad- 
visory committees, as they may find useful; 
and (2) to enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies or organizations for the 
collection of information, the conduct of re- 
search, or other purposes relating to the re- 
spective studies. 


The material furnished by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY is as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE HEALTH 

SECURITY Act 
TITLE I 
Part A—Eligibility for benefits 

(Sections 11-12.) Every resident of the 
U.S. (and every non-resident citizen when 
in the U.S.) will be eligible for covered serv- 
ices, Reciprocal and “buy-in” agreements will 


permit the coverage of groups of non-resident 
aliens, and in some cases benefits to U.S. 
residents when visiting in other countries. 


Part B—Nature and scope of benefits: 
Covered services 

(Section 21.) Every eligible person is en- 
titled to have payments made by the Board 
for covered services provided within the 
United States by a participating provider. 

(Section 22.) All necessary professional 
services of physicians, wherever furnished, 
are covered, including preventive care, with 
two important restrictions: 

(1) Major surgery, and other specialist 
services designated in regulations, are covered 
only when performed by a qualified special- 
ist—except in emergency situations—and 
generally only on referral from a primary 
physician. This is intended to protect the 
public from inadequately trained practition- 
ers and to restore the primary or family 
practitioner to the role of the manager of 
health services. 

(2) Psychiatric services to an ambulatory 
patient are covered only for active preven- 
tive, diagnostic, therapeutic or rehabilitative 
service with respect to mental illness. If the 
patient seeks care in the organized setting 
of a comprehensive health service organiza- 
tion, or a hospital out-patient clinic, or other 
comprehensive mental health clinic, there is 
no limit on the number of consultations. In 
these kinds of organized settings, peer review 
and budgetary controls can be expected to 
curtail unnecessary utilization. If the patient 
is consulting a solo practitioner, there is a 
limit of 20 consultations per benefit period. 
In communities where psychiatric services 
are in especially short supply the Board may 
prescribe referral or other non-financial con- 
ditions to give persons most in need of serv- 
ices a priority of access to solo practitioners. 

(Section 23.) Comprehensive dental serv- 
ices (exclusive of most orthodontia) are 
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covered for children under age 15, with the 
covered age group increasing by two years 
each year until all those under age 25 are 
covered. This benefit is limited initially be- 
cause, even with full use of dental auxilia- 
ries, there is insufficient manpower to pro- 
vide dental benefits for the entire popula- 
tion. Persons once covered for dental sery- 
ices remain covered throughout their lives, 
and it is the declared intention to extend 
dental benefits to persons initially excluded, 
as rapidly as this becomes feasible. 

(Section 24.) Inpatient and outpatient hos- 
pital services and services of a home health 
agency are covered without arbitrary limi- 
tation. Pathology and radiology services are 
specifically included as parts of institutional 
services, thus reversing the practice of Medi- 
care. Domiciliary or custodial care is specifi- 
cally excluded in any institution, thus neces- 
sitating the two important restrictions on 
payments for institutional care: 

(1) Payment for skilled nursing home care 
is limited to 120 days per benefit period ex- 
cept that this limit may be increased when 
the nursing home is owned or managed by 
& hospital and payment for care is made 
through the hospital’s budget. It is not 
practical to assume that the majority of 
nursing homes and extended care facilities 
in the country will be able to implement ef- 
fective utilization review and control plans 
in the first years of Health Security. The de- 
mand for essentially domiciliary or custodial 
care in nursing homes is so overwhelming 
that an initial arbitrary limit on days of 
coverage is necessary. Extension of the bene- 
fit is authorized when this becomes feasible. 

(2) Many state hospitals do not provide 
optimal active treatment to their psychiatric 
patients but rather maintain them in a 
maintenance or custodial setting. If Health 
Security provided unlimited coverage for pa- 
tients in these hospitals, it might tend to 
freeze the level of care instead of stimulating 
these institutions to upgrade their medical- 
care performance. Therefore the psychiatric 
hospital benefit is limited to 45 consecutive 
days of active treatment during a benefit 
period. 

(Section 25.) The bill provides coverage 
for two categories of drug use: prescribed 
medicines administered to inpatients or out- 
patients within participating hospitals, or to 
enrollees of comprehensive health service 
organizations, and drugs necessary for the 
treatment of specified chronic illnesses or 
conditions requiring long or expensive drug 
therapy. This will provide coverage of most 
drug costs for individuals who require costly 
drug therapy. 

The bill requires the Board and the Secre- 
tary of HEW to establish two lists of ap- 
proved drugs, taking into account the safety, 
efficacy and cost of each drug. There will be 
a broad list of approved medicines available 
for use in institutions and by comprehensive 
health service organizations and a more re- 
stricted list which is available for use out- 
side such organized settings. The restricted 
list shall stipulate which drugs on it shall be 
available for treatment of each of the speci- 
fied chronic diseases. No such restrictions 
shall be placed upon drug therapy within an 
institutional setting. 

Use of the restricted list will meet the most 
costly needs for drug therapy while restrain- 
ing unnecessary utilization. The benefit is 
more liberal where adequate control mecha- 
nisms exist. 

(Section 26.) The appliances benefit is 
similar in concept and operation to the drug 
benefit, subject to a limitation on aggregate 
cost. The Board shall prepare lists of ap- 
proved devices, appliances or equipment 
which it finds are important for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of health, employabil- 
ity or self-management (taking into con- 
sideration the reliability and cost of each 
item). The Board will also specify the cir- 
cumstances or the frequency with which the 
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item may be prescribed at the cost of the 
Health Security program. 

(Section 27.) The professional services of 
optometrists and podiatrists are covered, sub- 
ject to regulations, as are diagnostic or ther- 
apeutic services. The care of a psychiatric 
patient in a mental health day care service 
is covered for up to 60 days (day care bene- 
fits are unlimited if furnished by a compre- 
hensive health service organization or by a 
community mental health center). Ambu- 
lance and other emergency transportation 
services are covered, as well as non-emergency 
services where (as in some sparsely settled 
areas) transportation is essential to over- 
come special difficulty of access to covered 
services. 

Supporting services such as psychological, 
physiotherapy, nutrition, social work and 
health education are covered if they are part 
of institutional services or are furnished by 
a comprehensive health service organization. 
This establishes the important principle that 
these and other supporting services should 
be provided as part of a coordinated program 
of health maintenance and care. Psycholo- 
gists, physical therapists, social workers, etc. 
will not be permitted to establish independ- 
ent practices and bill the program on a fee- 
for-service basis, This is intended to assure 
that whenever services of this nature are 
provided they are under appropriate medical 
supervision and are germane to the over-all 
care of the patient. 

(Section 28.) Health services furnished or 
paid for under a workmen’s compensation 
law are not covered, Reimbursement for loss 
of earnings is sọ closely interlocked with the 
health services aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation that absorption of the health 
services portion of workmen’s compensation 
by Health Security could have the effect of 
delaying findings of eligibility for income 
payments. 

School health services are covered only to 
the extent provided in regulations. 

The Board may exclude from coverage 
medical or surgical procedures which are 
essentially experimental in nature. The Board 
may exclude coverage of specified non- 
emergency surgical procedures unless an 
appropriately qualified specialist has been 
consulted and has recommended surgery. 
Individuals who enroll in a comprehensive 
health service organization or enroll them- 
selves with a primary practitioner accepting 
capitation payments are not entitled to seek 
covered services from other providers of sery- 
ices (except as specified in regulations). 
Surgery primarily for cosmetic purposes is 
excluded from coverage. 

The services of a professional practitioner 
are not covered if they are furnished in a 
hospital which is not a participating pro- 
vider. This is intended to discourage physi- 
clans from admitting patients to hospitals 
which cannot or will not meet standards for 
participation in the program. 


Part C—Participating providers of services 


(Section 41.) Participating providers are 
required by subsection (a) to meet stand- 
ards established in this title or by the Board. 
In addition, they must agree to provide sery- 
ices without discrimination, to make no 
charge to the patient for any covered sery- 
ice, and to furnish data necessary for utili- 
zation review by professional peers, statistical 
studies by the Board, and verification of in- 
formation for payments. 

Under subsection (b) the Board may, for 
those surgical procedures for which advance 
consultation is required under section 28, 
require pathology reports on tissue removed 
and clinical abstracts or discharge reports of 
the cases, 

(Section 42(a).) Professional practitioners 
licensed when the program begins are eligible 
to practice in the State where they are li- 
censed. All newly licensed applicants for par- 
ticipation must meet national standards es- 
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tablished by the Board In addition to those 
required by their State. While stopping short 
of creating a Federal licensure system for 
health professionals, this will guarantee 
minimum national standards. A state- 
licensed practitioner who meets national 
standards will be qualified to provide Health 
Security covered services in any other state. 
(See also Section 56(a)(1)). 

(b) For purposes of this title a doctor of 
osteopathy is a physician, as is a dentist 
when performing procedures which, in gen- 
erally accepted medical practice, may be 
performed by either a physician or a dentist. 

(c) Participating professional providers 
shall be required to meet continuing educa- 
tion requirements established by the Board 
(in consultation with appropriate protes- 
sional organizations). 

(a) Major surgery and certain other 
specialty services shall be covered only when 
provided by a board certified or board eli- 
gible physician (except in emergency cir- 
cumstances). Physicians who do not meet 
these standards but who are providing such 
services as a substantial part of their prac- 
tice when the program begins may be found 
qualified if they meet standards established 
by the Board and, where appropriate, if rec- 
ommended by a participating hospital. 

(Section 43.) This section establishes con- 
ditions of participation for general hospitals 
similar to those required by Medicare. Two 
requirements not found in the Medicare pro- 
gram are: (1) that the hospital must not dis- 
criminate in granting staff privileges on any 
grounds unrelated to professional qualifica- 
tions; (2) that the hospital establish a 


pharmacy and drug therapeutics committee 
for supervision of hospital drug therapy. 
Medicare allows any hospital accredited by 
the Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals (if it provides utilization re- 
view) to participate in the program, thus in 
effect delegating to the Commission the de- 


termination whether the standards are met. 
This title requires all participating hospitals 
to meet standards established by the Board. 

(Section 44.) Psychiatric hospitals will be 
eligible to participate only if the Board finds 
that the hospital (or a distinct part of the 
hospital) is engaged in furnishing active di- 
agnostic, therapeutic and rehabilitative sery- 
ices to mentally ill patients. Psychiatric hos- 
pitals are required to meet the same 
standards as those prescribed for general hos- 
pitals in Section 43, and such other condi- 
tions as the Board finds necessary to demon- 
strate that the institution is providing 
active treatment to its patients. These stand- 
ards will exclude costs incurred by state men- 
tal institutions to the extent they serve 
domiciliary or custodial functions. In addi- 
tion, psychiatric hospitals must be accredited 
by the Joint Commission on the Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals. (As in Medicare, accredita- 
tion is an additional requirement in the case 
of psychiatric hospitals, as further assurance 
that they meet the requirements of an active 
treatment program.) 

(Sections 45 and 46.) Section 45 establishes 
conditions of participation for skilled nurs- 
ing homes similar to those established for 
extended care facilities under Medicare. Im- 
portant differences, however, are the require- 
ment for affiliation with a participating 
hospital or comprehensive health service or- 
ganization (see Section 52(b), and changes 
in the requirements for utilization review 
(see Section 51). Under section 46 participa- 
tion by home health agencies will be limited 
to public agencies and non-profit private 
organizations—proprietary home health 
agencies are specifically excluded. 

(Section 47.) Subsection (a) describes a 
comprehensive health service organization 
which undertakes to provide an enrolled pop- 
ulation either with complete health care or, 
at the least, with complete Health Security 
services (other than institutional services, 
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mental health or dental services) for the 
maintenance of health and the care of am- 
bulatory patients. The bill, in its aim to 
improve the methods of delivery of health 
services, places much emphasis on the de- 
velopment of new organizations of this kind 
and the enlargement of old ones. 

The section is designed to accommodate 
forms of organization typical of existing pre- 
paid group practice plans, but also to be 
flexible enough to permit experimentation 
with somewhat different forms. In some ur- 
ban or rural areas, for example, it may be 
impracticable to bring all of the various 
services together in one place, and the sec- 
tion has been designed to encompass what 
has been described as “comprehensive group 
practice without walls”; the basic essential 
is the assumption of responsibility for a rea- 
sonably comprehensive range of services (in- 
cluding health maintenance) on a contin- 
uing and coordinated basis to a group of 
persons who have chosen to receive all or 
nearly all their health care from the 
organization. 

Other requirements are spelled out in this 
section: The organization must furnish serv- 
ices through the prepaid group practice of 
medicine, or as near an approximation to 
prepaid group practice as is feasible. It must 
be a nonprofit organization, or if several pro- 
viders share in the furnishing of services the 
prime contractor with the Board must be 
nonprofit. All persons living in or near a 
specified service area will be eligible to en- 
roll, subject to the capacity of the organiza- 
tion to furnish care and subject to minimal 
underwriting protections. Services must be 
reasonably accessible to persons living within 
the specified service area. Periodic consulta- 
tion with representatives of enrollees is re- 
quired. Professional policies and their effec- 
tuation, including monitoring the quality of 
services and their utilization, are to be the 
responsibility of a committee or committees 
of physicians. Health education and the use 
of preventive services must be stressed, and 
lay persons are to be employed so far as 
is consistent with good medical practice. 
Charges for any services not covered by 
Health Security must be reasonable. Finally, 
the organization must agree to pay for serv- 
ices furnished by other providers in emer- 
gencies, either within the service area of the 
organization or elsewhere, but may meet this 
requirement to the extent feasible through 
reciprocal service arrangements with other 
organizations of like kind. 

Subsection (b) makes clear that the or- 
ganization, or professionals furnishing serv- 
ices for it, may also serve non-enrollees, with 
payment to be made to the organization, 
or, at its request, to such professionals. 

(Section 48.) This section permits a 
foundation sponsored by a city, county, or 
State medical or dental society, by agreement 
with the Board, to participate as a provider 
of services. The foundation's general poli- 
cies must be developed, and reviewed pe- 
riodically, by the society or a committee 
selected by it, and it must establish a pro- 
fessional group to review the quality and 
utilization of services. Generally, the foun- 
dation must furnish all covered medical or 
dental services, and may furnish other cov- 
ered or non-covered services if the Board 
approves; it must accept for enrollment any 
resident of the area it serves, subject to the 
same limitations as appear in section 47(a). 
It must permit any practitioner who meets 
its professional qualifications to participate 
in furnishing services, whether or not he 
is a member of the sponsoring society. The 
foundation must agree to pay for emergency 
services to its enrollees in or outside its 
area, and must make no more than reason- 
able charges for any services not covered by 
Health Security. Finally, it must meet re- 
quirements for continuing education and 
other requirements which the Board may 
specify. 
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(Section 49.) This section deals with sev- 
eral classes of health organizations that 
vary widely, even within a single class, in 
their structure and in the scope of the 
Services which they offer. Because statutory 
specifications cannot well be tailored to so 
many variables, the section sets forth only 
a general statement of the kinds of organiza- 
tions to which it relates and leaves partici- 
pation of each organization to a case-by-case 
decision of the Board. 

Subsection 49(a)(1) permits the partici- 
pation of community health centers or the 
like which, though furnishing services as 
comprehensive as are required by section 
47(a), do not serve an enrolled or otherwise 
predetermined population and may not meet 
some other requirements of section 47(a). 
Subsection (a)(2) authorizes the Board to 
deal separately with the primary care por- 
tion of a system of comprehensive care 
where it is necessary to rely on arrangements 
with other providers, rather than on a uni- 
fied structure, to round out the other ele- 
ments of the system. Where organizations 
meeting the extensive requirements of sec- 
tion 47(a) are not available, these two sub- 
sections will give the Board flexibility in 
furthering one of the bill’s prime objectives, 
the development and broad availability of 
comprehensive services furnished on @ co- 
ordinated basis. 

Because of the extent to which mental 
health services are separated from other 
health care, subsection (a) (3) permits the 
Board to contract directly with public or 
other nonprofit mental health centers and 
mental health day care services. 

If a State or local public health agency is 
providing preventive or diagnostic services, 
such as immunization or laboratory tests, 
the Board may under subsection (a) (4) 
contract with it for the continuance of these 
services. Subsection (a)(5) permits the 
Board to contract with nonprofit health pre- 
payment or insurance organizations which 
provide substantially comprehensive services 
to ambulatory patients, on terms similar to 
those specified in section 48 for professional 
foundations. 

In the field of private practice, physicians 
or dentists or other practitioners may group 
themselves in a clinic, nonprofit or proprie- 
tary, or in any number of other ways, and 
it may be more convenient both to them and 
to the Board to regard them as an entity 
than to deal with each practitioner sepa- 
rately. Subsection (a)(6) permits this. The 
Board will have wide discretion in contract- 
ing with such entities subject only to the 
limitation that, like other organizations de- 
scribed in section 49(a), the entity may not 
(under section 88(a)) be paid on a fee-for- 
service basis. Practitioners who elect that 
method of payment may of course pool their 
bills for submission to the Board, but there 
is no reason to contract with a unit for the 
payment of fees to it. 

Subsection (d) sets forth the Board’s au- 
thority to specify terms and conditions or 
agreements under this section. Subsection 
(c) makes clear that agreements with the 
Board under section 48 or 49 shall not (un- 
less expressly so stipulated) preclude prac- 
titioners furnishing services under the agree- 
ments from furnishing other services as in- 
dependent providers. 

(Section 50.) This section specifies the 
broad and general conditions under which 
independent pathology laboratories, inde- 
pendent radiological services, providers of 
drugs, devices, appliances, equipment, or 
ambulance services may qualify as providers 
under Health Security. As under Medicare, 
a Christian Science Sanatorium qualifies if 
operated, or listed and certified, by the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston. 

(Section 51.) The requirements of utili- 
zation review in hospitals and skilled nurs- 
ing homes are in the main similar to those 
which Medicare has, since 1966, imposed with 
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respect to services to aged patients. In Health 
Security the requirements will of course ap- 
ply to the entire patient population. As in 
Medicare, the review is designed to serve a 
dual purpose: identification of certain spe- 
cific misuses of the institutional services with 
a view to their termination, and a focusing 
of continuing attention and concern of the 
medical staff on the necessity for efficient 
utilization of institutional resources. Section 
51(a) strengthens the educational aspect of 
the process by requiring specifically that rec- 
ords of reviews be maintained and statis- 
tical summaries of them be reported period- 
ically to the institution and its medical staff 
(and, on request, to the Board). As under 
Medicare, the review committee will consist 
of two or more physicians, with or without 
other professional participation; and in the 
case of hospitals, will normally be drawn 
from the medical staff unless for some rea- 
son an outside group is required. For skilled 
nursing homes, on the other hand, section 
51(c) departs from Medicare by permitting 
as an alternative that the Committee be 
established by the State or local public 
health agency under contract with the Board, 
or failing that, by the Board. If the nursing 
home operates under a consolidated budget 
with a hospital, the review will be made by 
the hospital committee. Like Medicare, sec- 
tion 51(d) calls for review of specific long- 
stay cases as required by regulations, and 
section 51(e) for notice to the institution, 
the attending physician, and the patient 
when a decision adverse to further institu- 
tional services is made. 

(Section 52.) Subsection (a) of Section 52 
is also like Medicare in requiring a partici- 
pating skilled nursing home to have in effect 
an agreement with at least one participating 
hospital for the transfer of patients and med- 
ical and other information as medically ap- 
propriate. Subsection (b) introduces a re- 
quirement, applicable two years after the 
effective date of health benefits to both 
skilled nursing homes and home health sery- 
ice agencies, of affiliation with a participat- 
ing hospital or comprehensive health service 
organization. Unless the medical staff of the 
hospital or organization undertakes to fur- 
nish the professional services in the nursing 
home or the professional services of the home 
health service agency, that medical staff or 
a committee of it must assume responsibility 
for these services. Subsection (c) allows the 
Board to waive the application of either of 
these requirements to a skilled nursing home 
or a home health agency which the Board 
finds essential to the provision of adequate 
services, if (but only for as long as) lack of 
a suitable hospital or organization within a 
reasonable distance makes a transfer or an 
affiliation agreement impracticable. 

(Section 53.) If the construction or sub- 
stantial enlargement of a hospital or skilled 
nursing home has been undertaken after De- 
cember 31, of the year of enactment, without 
prior approval by a planning agency desig- 
nated by the governor of the state or the 
Board, section 53 precludes the institution 
from participating in the Health Security 
program. This should greatly strengthen state 
and local planning authorities. 

(Section 54.) Subsection (a) requires the 
Board in fixing, for institutional and other 
providers, standards beyond those specified 
in the statute, to take into consideration 
criteria established or recommended by ap- 
propriate professional organizations. The 
Board is given authority under subsection 
(b) to require upgrading in staffing pat- 
terns and personnel standards of participat- 
ing institutional providers that fall below 
standards recommended by such organiza- 
tions. 

(Section 55.) Institutions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and institutions of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare serving 
merchant seamen or Indians or Alaskan na- 
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tives, are excluded by section 55 from serving 
as participating providers, as is also any em- 
ployee of these institutions when he is acting 
as an employee. The Board will, however, pro- 
vide reimbursement for any services fur- 
nished (in emergencies, for example) by 
these institutions or agencies to eligible per- 
sons who are not a part of their normal clien- 
tele. It will also provide reimbursement for 
services furnished by the Public Health Serv- 
ice under the recently enacted Emergency 
Heaith Personnel Act of 1970. 

(Section 56.) This section overrides, for 
purposes of the Health Security program, 
State laws of several kinds which inhibit the 
utilization or the mobility of health person- 
nel, cloud the legality of so-called “corporate 
practice” of health professions, or restrict 
the creation of group practice organizations. 
The authority of Congress to do this, in con- 
junction with a program of Federal expend- 
iture to provide for the general welfare, flows 
from the Supremacy Clause of the Constitu- 
tion and seems now to be clearly established. 
(Ivanhoe Irrigation District v. McCracken, 
357 U.S. 275 (1958); King v. Smith, 392 U.S. 
309 (1968) ). 

The first three paragraphs of subsection 
(a), while stopping short of creating a sys- 
tem of Federal licensure for health personnel, 
will greatly facilitate both the interstate 
mobility of State licensees and the effective 
use of ancillary personnel in the furnishing 
of health care. The dispensations contained 
in these paragraphs will be available to per- 
sons who meet national standards estab- 
lished by the Board. 

Paragraph (1) permits a physician, den- 
tist, optometrist, or podiatrist, licensed in 
one State and meeting the national stand- 
ards, to furnish Health Security benefits in 
any other state, the scope of his permissible 
practice being governed by the law of the 
State in which he is practicing. This para- 
graph obviates the difficulty and cost which 
a practitioner may encounter, especially 
where reciprocity of licensure is not avail- 
able, in taking up practice in a State in 
which he has not been licensed. 

Paragraph (2) grants a similar authority 
to other health professional and nonprofes- 
sional personnel. For occupations such as 
pharmacy and professional nursing, which 
are subject to licensure in all States, a per- 
son can avail himself of this paragraph only 
if he is licensed in one State and meets the 
national standards; in other cases, where 
licensure is not universally required, compli- 
ance with national standards is sufficient. 
Here again, impediments to mobility created 
by existing licensure laws will be removed. 

The restrictions which many professional 
practice acts impose on the use of lay as- 
sistants, and the legal uncertainties which 
often deter such use, discourage practices 
that can increase greatly, without sacrifice 
of safety, the volume of services which pro- 
fessionals can render. Accordingly, paragraph 
(3) of subsection (a) enables the Board to 
permit physicians and dentists, participating 
in public or nonpublic hospitais and com- 
prehensive health service organizations, to 
use ancillary health personnel, acting under 
professional supervision and responsibility, 
to assist in furnishing Health Security bene- 
fits. Such assistants may do only things 
which the Board has specified, and may be 
used only in the context of an organized 
medical staff or medical group. Persons em- 
ployed as assistants must not only meet na- 
tional standards for their respective occupa- 
tions, but must also satisfy special qualifica- 
tions that the Board may set for particular 
acts or procedures. 

In the interest of encouraging salaried 
practice and the integration of professional 
practitioners into well-structured organiza- 
tions for the delivery of health services, 

ph (4) of subsection (a) does away 
with the “corporate practice” rule insofar 
as concerns participating public or other 
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nonprofit hospitals and comprehensive 
health service organizations. These institu- 
tions may employ physicians or make other 
arrangements for their services, unless in 
the unlikely event that lay interference with 
professional acts or judgments should be 
threatened. No conflict of interest results 
from such arrangements; in the nonprofit 
setting loyalty to employer and loyalty to 
patient run parallel. 

Some state laws place restrictions of one 
kind or another on the incorporation of 
group practice organizations. When these re- 
Strictions prevent the State incorporation of 
an organization meeting the strict require- 
ments of the Health Security Act, section 
56 (b) empowers the Secretary to incorpo- 
rate it for purposes of the Act. Except for 
the special restrictions, State law will govern 
the corporation. 


Part D—Trust fund; allocation of funds for 
services 

(Section 61.) This section establishes the 
Health Security Trust Fund, to receive the 
net assets of existing (Medicare) funds taken 
over by the Health Security program, the 
yield of the Health Security taxes, and the 
Government's contribution from general rev- 
enues amounting to 100% of the yield from 
these taxes. 

Accordingly, this section amends the So- 
cial Security Act to convert the present Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund (Medicare, Title 
XVIII, Part A) into the Health Security 
Trust Fund, and to provide that the appro- 
priations that would have gone into the for- 
mer (increased by the new tax provisions) 
shall go into the latter. In addition, on the ef- 
fective date of benefits the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund (Medicare, Title 
XVIII, Part B) will be transferred to the 
Health Security Trust Fund. Also, a Govern- 
ment contribution to the new Trust Fund is 
authorized to be appropriated, equal to 100% 
of the aggregate yield from the payroll taxes 
on employees and employers and the taxes on 
self-employment and unearned income, im- 
posed for Health Security under Title II of 
this Act. The Fund will also receive recover- 
ies of overpayments, and receipts from loans 
and other agreements. To implement the role 
of the Trust Fund, the Managing Trustee 
(the Secretary of the Treasury) will make 
payments from the Trust Fund provided for 
under Title I, as the Board certifies, and with 
respect to administrative expenses as au- 
thorized annually by the Congress. 

(Section 62.) The Health Security program 
is intended to operate on a budget basis over- 
all. Accordingly, subsection (a) requires the 
Board to determine for each fiscal year the 
maximum amount which may be available 
for obligation from the Trust Fund. The 
amount so determined in advance (by 
March 1 preceding each fiscal year) shall not 
exceed the smaller of two stated limitations. 
The first limit is fixed at 200% of the ex- 
pected net receipts from all the Health Secu- 
rity taxes (Le., the tax receipts augmented by 
100% thereof, to be appropriated into the 
Fund from general revenues of the Govern- 
ment). The second limit, applicable to each 
fiscal year after the first year of benefit op- 
eration, (i.e., after a year’s availability of 
covered services), is an amount equal to the 
estimated obligations of the current year 
(within which the estimate is being made), 
subject to certain adjustments. Such adjust- 
ments will reflect changes expected in: (A) 
the price of goods and services; (B) the num- 
ber of eligible persons; (C) the number of 
participating professional providers, or the 
number or capacity of institutional or other 
participating providers so far as such changes 
are not readily adequately reflected; and (D) 
the expected cost of program administration. 

In the interest of prudent fiscal manage- 
ment, subsection (b) requires the Board to 
restrict its estimate of the amount available 
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for obligation in the next fiscal year (in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a)) if the Board 
estimates that the amount in the Trust 
Fund at the beginning of the next fiscal year 
will be less than one-quarter of the total 
obligations to be incurred for the current 
year, and that such restriction will not im- 
pair the adequacy or quality of the services 
to be provided. Also, the Board is required to 
reduce its alternative estimate of the maxi- 
mum amount to be available if it finds that 
the aggregate cost to be expected has been 
reduced (or an expected increase has been 
lessened) through improvement in organiza- 
tion and delivery of service or through utili- 
zation control. 

Subsection (c) provides against various 
other contingencies which may result in in- 
crease or decrease in the estimate of the 
maximum amount to be available for ob- 
ligation in the next fiscal year. The amount 
may be modified before or during the fiscal 
year: if the Secretary of the Treasury finds 
that the expected Health Security tax receipts 
will differ by 1 percent or more from the 
estimate used under subsection (a); or if 
the Board finds that either its factors of ex- 
pected change or the cost of administration 
is expected to differ from the estimate by 5 
percent or more; or if an epidemic, disaster 
or other occurrence compels higher expendi- 
ture than had been expected. If, as a result, 
the maximum estimate has to be increased 
(rather than being decreased), the Board 
(through the Secretary) shall promptly re- 
port its action to the Congress with its 
reasons. 

(Section 63.) Subsection (a) provides that 
three separate accounts shall be established 
in the Health Security Trust Fund—a Health 
Services Account, a Health Resources Devel- 
opment Account, and an Administration Ac- 
count, as well as a residual General Account. 
Subsection (b) provides that in each of the 
first two years of program operation, 2% of 
the Trust Fund shall be set aside for the 
Health Resources Development Fund; and 
the allocation shall increase by 1% at two- 
year intervals to 5% within the next 6 years. 
The money in this account will be used ex- 
clusively for the planning and system im- 
provement purposes described in part F. 

(c) (d) After deducting the amount ap- 
propriated by the Congress into the Admin- 
istration Account, the remainder of the 
monies shall be allocated to the Health 
Services Account, and shall be used exclu- 
sively for making payment for services in 
accordance with part E. 

(Section 64.) This section provides for al- 
location of the Health Services account 
among the regions of the country. (a) The 
allocation to each region shall be based on 
the aggregate sum expended during the most 
recent 12-month period for covered services 
(with appropriate modification for estimated 
changes in the price of goods and services, 
the expected number of eligible beneficiaries, 
and the number of participating providers). 
(b) In allocating funds to the regions the 
Board shall seek to reduce, and over the years 
gradually eliminate, existing differences 
among the regions in the average per capita 
amount expended upon covered health 
services (except when these refiect dif- 
ferences in the price of goods and serv- 
ices). To accomplish this, the Board will 
curtail increases in allocations to high ex- 
penditure regions and stimulate an increase 
in the availability and utilization of services 
in regions in which the per capita cost is 
lower than the national average. (c) A con- 
tingency reserve of up to 5% may be with- 
held from allocation. If the remaining funds 
available are inadequate, allocations will be 
reduced pro rata. (d) Allocations may be 
modified before or during a fiscal year if the 
Board finds this is necessary. 

(Section 65.) The Board will divide the al- 
location to each region into funds available 
to pay for: institutional services; physican 
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services; dental services; furnishing of drugs; 
furnishing of devices, appliances and equip- 
ment; and other professional and supporting 
services, including subfunds for optome- 
trists, podiatrists, independent pathology 
laboratories, independent radiology services, 
and other items. The percent allocated to 
each category of service may vary from re- 
gion to region. In determining the allocation 
to these funds, it will be guided by the pre- 
vious year’s expenditures for each category 
of service but also take into account trends 
in the utilization of services and the desir- 
ability of stimulating improved utilization of 
resources. It will encourage a shift from 
heavy reliance on institutional care to bet- 
ter utilization of preventive and ambulatory 
services. 

(Section 66.) These regional funds will be 
Subdivided among the health service areas 
in each region, primarily upon the basis of 
the previous year’s expenditure for each 
kind of service. Again, the Board will grad- 
ually attempt to achieve the equalization of 
services within each region by restraining 
the increase of expenditures in high cost 
areas and channeling funds into health serv- 
ice areas with a low level of expenditures, 

(Section 67.) Before or during a fiscal year, 
the division of regional funds by classes of 
service or the allotments to health service 
areas May be modified if necessary or if in- 
dicated by newly acquired information. 


Part E—Payment to providers of services 


(Section 81.) Payments for covered services 
provided to eligible persons by participating 
providers will be made from the Health 
Services Account in the Trust Fund. 

(Section 82.) This section delineates 
methods of paying professional practitioners. 
Every independent practitioner (physician, 
dentist, podiatrist, or optometrist) shall be 
entitled to be paid by the fee-for-service 
method (subsection (a)), the amounts paid 
being in accordance with relative value scales 
prescribed after consultation with the profes- 
sions (subsection (g)). Each physician en- 
gaged in general or family practice of medi- 
cine in independent practice may elect to be 
paid by the capitation method if he agrees to 
furnish individuals enrolled on his list with 
all necessary and appropriate primary serv- 
ices, make arrangements for referral of pa- 
tients to specialists or institutions when 
necessary, and maintain records required for 
medical audit; and independent dentist 
practitioners may elect the capitation meth- 
od of payment similarly (subsection (b) ). 


These requirements in connection with 
capitation payments are intended to assure 
that the physician (or dentist) provides to 
his patients all professional services within 
the range of his undertaking and secures 
other needed services by referral. Through 
regular medical audits, the Board will mon- 
itor the level and quality of care provided. 

When necessary to assure the availability 
of services in a given area, subsection (c) 
permits paying an independent practitioner a 
full-time or part-time stipend in lieu of or as 
a supplement to other methods of compen- 
sation. This method of payment will be used 
selectively by the Board, mainly to encourage 
the location of practitioners in remote or 
deprived areas. Practitioners may also be re- 
imbursed for the special costs of continuing 
education required by the Board and for 
maintaining linkages wth other providers— 
for example, communication costs. Incen- 
tives operative under this provision will en- 
courage physicians to improve the quality 
and continuity of patient care, even if the 
physician does not participate in a group 
practice. The Board may pay for specialized 
medical services on a per session, or per case 
basis, Or may use a combination of methods 
authorized by this section. 

Subsection (d) defines 
method of payment. 

Subsection (e) of this section describes 


the capitation 
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the method to be used in applying, as be- 
tween practitioners electing the various 
methods of payment the monies available 
in each health service area for payment to 
each category of professional providers. From 
the amount allocated to each service area, 
the Board will earmark funds sufficient to 
pay practitioners receiving stipends and for 
the professional services component of in- 
stitutional budgets, such as hospitals. The 
remainder of the money will be divided to 
compute the amount available per capita in 
the eligible population of the area for each 
category of service (i.e. physicians, dentists, 
podiatrists, optometrists). This per capita 
amount in each category will fix the capita- 
tion payments to organizations that under- 
take to provide the full range of services in 
that category to enrolled individuals. Lesser 
amounts will be fixed for more limited serv- 
ices. For example, if the per capita amounts 
available for physician, dental and optome- 
tric services are $65, $25, and $5 respectively, 
primary physicians accepting capitation pay- 
ments will receive the percentage of that 
$65 which is allocated for primary services, 
@ medical society sponsored foundation 
would receive the entire $65 for physician 
services, a dental society foundation would 
receive the $25 allocated for dental services, 
and organizations which undertake to pro- 
vide all physician, dental and optometric 
services to enrolled individuals will receive 
$95 for each enrolled individual. 

The budgeted per capita amount for each 
type of covered service (physician, dental, 
etc.) will be divided between the categories 
of providers of service according to the num- 
ber of individuals who elect to receive care 
from those providers. For example, in a city 
of 100,000 people, 25,000 may enroll in a com- 
prehensive health service organization. Us- 
ing the figures cited in the example above, 
the Board will pay the comprehensive health 
service organization $1,625,000 ($65 x 25,000) 
for physicians’ services. The other 75,000 in- 
dividuals elect to receive their physician sery- 
ices from solo, feesfor-service practitioners. 
The Board will create a fund of $4,875,000 
($65 x 75,000) to pay all fee-for-service bills 
submitted by physicians in that community, 
in accordance with relative value scales and 
unit values fixed by the Board. The fund 
for fee payments will be augmented to the 
extent that some capitation payments have 
been lowered because they cover only pri- 
mary services, and may be augmented fur- 
ther where a substantial volume of services 
is furnished, on a fee basis, to nonresidents 
of the area. 

Subsection (h) authorizes the Board to ex- 
periment with other methods of reimburse- 
ment so long as the experimental method 
does not increase the cost of service or lead 
to overutilization or underutilization of 
services. 

(Section 83.) Hospitals will be paid on the 
basis of a predetermined annual budget cov- 
ering their approved costs. To facilitate review 
of these budgets, the Board will institute a 
national uniform accounting system. Subsec- 
tion (b) stipulates that the costs recognized 
for purposes of the budget will be those in- 
curred in furnishing the normal services of 
the institution except as changed by agree- 
ment, or by order of the Board under section 
134. This will enable the Board, on the basis of 
State and local planning, to eliminate grad- 
ually any wasteful or duplicative services, 
and also to provide for an orderly expansion 
of hospital services where needed. 

Physicians and other professional practi- 
tioners whose services are held out as avail- 
able to patients generally (such as pathol- 
ogists and radiologists) will be compensated 
through the institutional budget, whatever 
the method of compensation of such practi- 
tioners and whether or not they are em- 
ployees of the hospital. This departs from the 
practice in Medicare which allowed inde- 
pendent billing by such physicians. The in- 
stitution’s budget may also be increased to 
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reflect the cost of owning or operating an 
affiliated skilled nursing home, or home 
health service agency. Hospital budgets will 
be reviewed by the Board, locally or region- 
ally, which may permit participation by rep- 
resentatives of the hospitals in each region. 
Budgets may be modified before, during, or 
after the fiscal year if changes occur which 
make modification necessary. 

(Section 84.) If an entire psychiatric hos- 
pital is found by the Board to be providing 
active treatment to its patients, and the 
institution is therefore primarily engaged in 
providing covered services to eligible bene- 
ficiaries, it will be paid on the same basis 
as a general hospital (on the basis of an 
approved annual budget). Otherwise the 
Board will negotiate a patient-day rate to 
be paid for each day of covered service pro- 
vided to an eligible beneficiary. 

(Section 85.) This section provides that 
skilled nursing homes and home health agen- 
cies will be paid in the same manner as a 
general hospital (on an approved annual 
budget basis). The Board may specify use of 
nationally uniform systems of accounting 
and may prescribe by regulation the items 
to be used in determining approved costs and 
the services which will be recognized in 
budgets. 

(Section 86.) Reimbursement for drugs 
will be made to the dispensing agent on the 
basis of an official “product price” for each 
drug on the approved list plus a dispensing 
fee. The official product price will be set 
at a level which will encourage the phar- 
macy to purchase substantial quantities of 
the drug (this should result in significant re- 
ductions in the unit cost of each drug). The 
official price may be modified regionally to 
reflect differences in costs of acquiring drugs. 
The Board will establish dispensing fee 


schedules for reimbursing independent phar- 
macies. These schedules will take into ac- 
count regional differences in costs of opera- 


tion, differences in volume, level of services 
provided and other factors. 

(Section 87.) A comprehensive health sery- 
ice organization or professional foundation 
will be paid for other than hospital or skilled 
nursing home services, on the basis of a 
fixed capitation rate multiplied by the num- 
ber of eligible enrollees. The amount of the 
capitation rate will be determined by the 
per capita amounts available for the sev- 
eral professional services in the area, and a 
rate fixed by the Board as the average rea- 
sonable and necessary cost per enrollee for 
such other covered services as the organiza- 
tion or foundation undertakes to provide 
(exclusive of hospital and skilled nursing 
home services) such as physical therapy, nu- 
trition, etc. 

A comprehensive health service organiza- 
tion or foundation which undertakes to pro- 
vide for hospital or skilled nursing home 
Services for its enrollees may be paid on an 
approved annual budget basis or on a capita- 
tion basis. An organization or foundation 
which arranges for such services through 
other providers may be reimbursed on the 
basis of patient days of service utilized by 
enrollees. The organization or foundation 
will also be entitled to share in up to 75% 
of any savings which are achieved by lesser 
utilization of such institutional services. 
Entitlement to such savings is conditional 
upon a finding by the Board that the serv- 
ices of the organization or foundation have 
been of high quality and adequate to the 
needs of its enrollees, and that the average 
utilization of hospital or skilled nursing 
services by enrollees of the comprehensive 
health service organization or foundation is 
less than use of such services by comparable 
population groups under comparable cir- 
cumstances. This money may be used by the 
comprehensive health service organization or 
professional foundation for any of its pur- 
poses, including the provision of services 
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which are not covered under the Health 
Security Program. 

(Section 88.) Subsection (a) provides that 
organizations or agencies with which the 
Board has entered into an agreement under 
section 49 (such as a neighborhood health 
center, a nonprofit mental health center, a 
nonprofit prepayment insurance agency, or 
local health agency furnishing preventive or 
diagnostic services) may be paid by any 
method agreed upon other than fee-for- 
service. 

Subsection (b) provides that independent 
pathology or radiology services may be paid 
on the basis of an approved budget or such 
other methods as may be specified in regula- 
tions. 

Subsection (c) leaves the method of pay- 
ment for other types of supporting services 
to be specified in regulations. 

(Section 89.) All participating providers 
will be paid from the Health Services Account 
in the Trust Fund at such time or times as 
the Board finds appropriate (but not less 
often than monthly). The Board may make 
advance payment to supply providers with 
working funds when it deems advisable. 


Part F—Planning; funds to improve services 
and to alleviate shortages of facilities and 
personnel 
(Section 101.) This section sets forth the 

general purposes of Part F and authorizes ap- 
propriations, and subsequently expenditures 
from the Trust Fund, for these purposes. 
The part envisages a substantial strengthen- 
ing of the health planning process through- 
out the country with an eye, first, to the spe- 
cial needs for personnel, facilities, and or- 
ganization which inauguration of the Health 
Security program wili entail, and thereafter, 
to continuing improvement of the capabili- 
ties for effective delivery of health services. 
Beyond this, the part enables the Board, 
through selective financial assistance, to 
stimulate and assist in the development of 
comprehensive health services, the education 
and training of health personnel who are in 
especially short supply, and the betterment 
of the organization and efficiency of the 
health delivery system. For the two-year 
“tooling-up” period, appropriations of $200 
and $400 million are authorized for financial 
assistance, Beginning with the effective date 
of health benefits, percentages of the Trust 
Fund expenditures will be earmarked for such 
assistance (section 63). From that date on, 
the leverage of these expanding funds will 
supplement and reinforce the incentives, 
which are built into the normal operation of 
the Health Security program, for improve- 
ment of the organization and methods of de- 
livery of health services. 

(Section 102.) This section directs the Sec- 
retary, in collaboration with State compre- 
hensive health planning agencies, regional 
medical programs, and other planning agen- 
cies, to institute a continuous process of 
health service planning. Prior to the effective 
date of health benefits, the planning process 
must give first consideration to the most 
acute shortages and needs for delivery of 
covered services under this Act. Thereafter, 
planning shall be focused on maximizing 
continuing capability for delivery of these 
services. 

This section places primarily on the State 
agencies the responsibility for coordinating 
the work of the many health planning agen- 
cies within the States, and for coordination 
with interstate agencies and with agencies 
planning in other fields related to health, 
but charges the Secretary with this function 
in any State that fails to meet the responsi- 
bility. The section amends the Public Health 
Service Act to increase the authorized appro- 
priations for State and for local health plan- 
ning to extend them to 1978, and to condi- 
tion grants upon collaboration for these na- 
tional purposes. Thus the section, strength- 
ening State planning agencies, focuses in 
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them a responsibility, visualized in the “part- 
nership-for-health” legislation but in many 
States not yet an operating reality, for pull- 
ing together all health planning efforts with- 
in their territories. The task will not be easy, 
but it is one that is lent new urgency by the 
Health Security program. It belongs more 
properly to the States than to the national 
Government, but if any State proves unequal 
to the task it must and will be assumed by 
the Secretary. 

(Section 103.) In administering part F, 
this section stipulates, the Board will give 
priority to improving comprehensive health 
services for ambulatory patients through 
the development or expansion of organiza- 
tions furnishing such services, the recruit- 
ment and training of personnel, and the 
strengthening of coordination among provid- 
ers of services. Financial assistance will be 
dispensed, so far as possible, in accordance 
with recommendations of the appropriate 
health planning agencies. Funds will not be 
used to replace other Federal financial as- 
sistance, and may supplement other assist- 
ance only to meet specific needs of the Health 
Security program. Other Federal assistance 
programs are to be administered when pos- 
sible to further the objectives of part F, and 
the Board may provide loans or interest sub- 
sidies to help the beneficiaries of other pro- 
grams to meet the requirements for non- 
Federal funds. 

(Section 104.) Help of several kinds will 
be available under this section for the cre- 
ation or the enlargement of organizations 
and agencies providing comprehensive care 
to ambulatory patients—either organiza- 
tions to serve an enrolled population on a 
capitation basis, or agencies such as neigh- 
borhood health centers which need not re- 
quire enrollment in advance. Grants may be 
made to any public or other nonprofit or- 
ganization (which need not be a health or- 
ganization) to help meet the cost, other than 
construction cost, of establishing such a 
health service organization, and to existing 
health service organizations to help meet 
the cost of expansion; the maximum grants 
being, in the former case 90 percent of the 
cost, in the latter 80 percent. The Board may 
also provide technical assistance for these 
purposes. Loans may be made for the cost 
of necessary construction, subject to the 
same 90 and 80 percent limitations on 
amount. Finally, start-up costs of operation 
of these organizations may be underwritten, 
for five years in the case of organizations 
which must build up an enrollment to as- 
sure operating income, and in other cases 
until the Health Security program begins 
payment for services in the first year of on- 
titlement to benefits. The effect of these sey- 
eral provisions is to reduce sharply, if not 
eliminate, the financial obstacles which have 
heretofore impeded the growth of compre- 
hensive group practice organizations. 

(Section 105.) This ‘section contains a 
series of provisions to assist in the recruit- 
ment, education, and training of health per- 
sonnel, The Board will establish priorities 
to meet the most urgent needs of the Health 
Security system, but the priorities will be 
flexible both as beween different regions 
and from time to time. Professional prac- 
titioners will be recruited for service in 
shortage areas, both urban and rural, and 
in comprehensive health service organiza- 
tions, and such practitioners may be given 
income guarantees. Other Federal assistance 
for health education and training will be 
availed of, but the Board may supplement 
the other assistance if the Board believes it 
inadequate to the needs, until Congress has 
had opportunity to review its adequacy. The 
training authorized includes the develop- 
ment of new kinds of health personnel 
to assist in furnishing comprehensive sery- 
ices, and the training of area residents to 
participate in personal health education and 
to serve Maison functions and serve as rep- 
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resentatives of the community in dealing 
with health organizations. Grants may be 
made to test the utility of such personnel, 
and to assist in their employment before 
the effective date of health benefits. Educa- 
tion and training are to be carried out 
through contracts with appropriate insti- 
tutions and agencies, and suitable stipends 
to students and trainees are authorized. Phy- 
sicians will be recruited and trained to serve 
as hospital medical directors. Finally, special 
assistance may be given, both to institutions 
and to students, to meet the additional costs 
of training persons disadvantaged by poverty, 
membership in minority groups, or other 
cause. 

(Section 106.) This section authorizes spe- 
cial improvment grants: first, to any public 
or other nonprofit health agency or institu- 
tion to establish improved coordination and 
linkages with other providers of services; and, 
second, to organizations providing compre- 
hensive ambulatory care, to improve their 
utilization review, budget, statistical, or rec- 
ords and information retrieval systems, to 
acquire equipment needed for those pur- 
poses, or to acquire equipment useful for 
mass screening or for other diagnostic or 
therapeutic purposes. 

(Section 107.) This section provides that 
loans under Part F are to bear 3 percent in- 
terest and to be repayable in not more than 
20 years. Other terms and conditions are dis- 
cretionary with the Board, except for re- 
quired compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act 
and related laws. Repayment of loans made 
from general appropriations will go to the 
general fund of the Treasury; repayment of 
later loans will revert to the Health Resources 
Development Account in the Trust Fund. 

(Section 108.) This section specifies that 
payments under Part F shall be in addition 
to, and not in Heu of, payments to providers 
under Part F. 


Part G—Administration 


This part of the bill creates an administra- 
iive structure within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare with exclu- 
sive responsibility for administration of the 
Health Security program. Program policy 
will be made by a five-member Board serv- 
ing under the Secretary of HEW. The Board 
will be assisted by a National Health Security 
Advisory Council which will recommend pol- 
icy and evaluate operation of the program, 
and an Executive Director who will serve as 
Secretary to the Board and chief administra- 
tive officer for the program. Administration of 
the program will be greatly decentralized 
among the HEW Regional Offices. Regional 
and local health services advisory councils 
will advise on all aspects of the program in 
their regions and local areas. The Board may 
also appoint such professional or technical 
committees as it may deem necessary. 

(Section 405.) This section authorizes ap- 
propriations for the conduct of studies under 
this title and confers authority to employ 
consultants and to contract for services in 
making the studies. 

(Section 121.) This section establishes a 
five-member full-time Health Security Board 
serving under the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Board members will be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for five-year over- 
lapping terms. Not more than three of the 
five appointees may be members of the same 
political party. A member who has served 
two consecutive terms will not be eligible for 
reappointment until two years after the ex- 
piration of his second term. One member of 
the Board shall serve as chairman at the 
pleasure of the President. 

(Section 122.) This section charges the 
Secretary of HEW and the Board with re- 
sponsibility for performing the duties im- 
posed by this title. The Board shall issue 
regulations with the approval of the Secre- 
tary. It is required to engage in the continu- 
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ous study of operation of the Health Security 
program; and, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, to make recommendations on legisla- 
tion and matters of administrative policy, 
and to report to the Congress annually on 
administration and operations of the pro- 
gram. The report will include an evaluation 
of adequacy and quality of services, costs of 
services and the effectiveness of measures to 
restrain the costs. The Secretary of HEW is 
instructed to coordinate the administration 
of other health-related programs under his 
jurisdiction with the administration of 
Health Security, and to include in his annual 
report to the Congress a report on his dis- 
charge of this responsibility. 

The Civil Service Commission is instructed 
to make every effort to facilitate recruitment 
and employment, to work in the Health Secu- 
rity Administration, of persons experienced 
in private health insurance administration 
and other pertinent fields. 

(Section 123.) This section creates the 
position of an Executive Director, appointed 
by the Board with the approval of the Secre- 
tary. The Executive Director will serve as 
secretary to the Board and shall perform 
such duties in administration of the program 
as the Board assigns to him. The Board is 
authorized to delegate to the Executive Di- 
rector or other employees of HEW any of its 
functions or duties except the issuance of 
regulations and the determination of the 
availability of funds and their allocations to 
the regions, 

(Section 124.) This section provides that 
the program will be administered through 
the regional offices of the Department of 
HEW. It also requires the establishment of 
local health service area offices and local of- 
fices. 

The health service areas will in most in- 
stances be a State or a part of a State except 
where patterns in the organization of health 
services and the flow of patients indicate 
that an interstate area would provide a more 
practical administrative unit. One of the 
responsibilities of local offices will be to in- 
vestigate complaints about the administra- 
tion of the program. 

(Section 125.) Subsection (a) establishes 
& National Health Security Advisory Council, 
with the Chairman of the Board serving as 
the Council's Chairman and 20 additional 
members not in the employ of the Federal 
Government. A majority of the appointed 
members will be consumers who are not en- 
gaged in providing and have no financial in- 
terest in the provision of health services. 
Members of the Council representing pro- 
yiders of care will be persons who are out- 
standing in fields related to medical, hospital 
or other health activities or who are repre- 
sentatives of organizations or professional 
associations. Members will be appointed to 
four-year over-lapping terms by the Secre- 
tary upon recommendation by the Board. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Advisory 
Council to appoint professional or techni- 
cal committees to assist in its functions. The 
Board will make available to the Council all 
necessary secretarial and clerical assistance. 
The Council will meet as frequently as the 
Board deems necessary, or whenever re- 
quested by seven or more members, but not 
less than four times each year. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Advisory 
Council will advise the Board on matters of 
general policy in the administration of the 
program, the formulation of regulations and 
the allocation of funds for services. The 
Council is charged with responsibility for 
studying the operation of the program and 
utilization of services under it, with a view 
to recommending changes in administration 
or in statutory provisions. They are to report 
annually to the Board on the performance of 
their functions, The Board, through the Sec- 
retary, will transmit the Council's report to 
the Congress together with a report by the 
Board on any administrative recommenda- 
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tions of the Council which have not been fol- 
lowed, and a report by the Secretary of his 
views with respect to any legislative recom- 
mendations of the Council. 

(Section 126.) To further provide for par- 
ticipation of the community, the Board will 
appoint an advisory council for each region 
and local area. Each such Council would have 
a composition parallel to that of the Na- 
tional Council; and each will have the func- 
tion of advising the regional or local repre- 
sentative of the Board on all matters di- 
rectly relating to the administration of the 
program. 

(Section 127.) The Board is authorized to 
appoint standing committees to advise on the 
professional and technical aspects of admin- 
istration with respect to services, payments, 
evaluations, etc. These committees will con- 
sist of experts drawn from the health pro- 
fessions, medical schools or other health 
educational institutions, providers of serv- 
ices, etc. The Board is also authorized to 
appoint temporary committees to advise on 
special problems. The committees will re- 
port to the Board, and copies of their re- 
ports are to be made available to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

(Section 128.) Subsection (a) requires the 
Board to consult with appropriate State 
health and planning agencies to assure the 
coordination of the Health Security program 
with State and local activities in the fields 
of environmental health, licensure and in- 
spection, health education, etc. 

Subsection (b) requires the Board, when- 
ever possible, to contract with States to sur- 
vey and certify providers (other than pro- 
fessional practitioners) for participation in 
the program. This is similar to Medicare ex- 
cept that the Board is given authority to 
establish the qualifications required of per- 
sons making the inspections. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Board to 
contract with State agencies to undertake 
health education activities, supervision of 
utilization review programs, and programs 
to improve the quality and coordination of 
available services in that State. 

Subsection (d) requires the Board to re- 
imburse States for the reasonable cost of 
performing such contract activities and au- 
thorizes the Board to pay all or part of the 
cost of training State inspectors to meet the 
qualifications established by the Board. 

(Section i29.) The Board is authorized to 
provide technical assistance either directly 
or through contract with a State to skilled 
nursing homes and home health agencies to 
supplement the skills of their permanent 
staff in regard to social services, dietetics, 
etc. 

(Section 130.) Subsection (a) charges the 
Board with responsibility for informing the 
public and providers about the administra- 
tion and operation of the Health Security 
program. This will include informing the 
public about entitlement to eligibility, na- 
ture, scope, and availability of services. Pro- 
viders would be informed of the conditions 
of participation, methods and amounts of 
compensation, and administrative policies. 
In support of the program's effort to improve 
drug therapy, the Board is authorized, with 
the approval of the Secretary, to furnish all 
professional practitioners with information 
concerning the safety and efficacy of drugs 
appearing on either of the approved lists 
(Section 25), indications for their use and 
contraindications. Information of this na- 
ture is not now always available to practi- 
tioners. 

Subsection (b) requires the Board to make 
a continuing study and evaluation of the 
program, including adequacy, quality and 
costs of services. Subsection (c) authorizes 
the Board directly or by contract to make 
detailed statistical and other studies on a 
national, regional, or local basis of any 
aspect of the title, to develop and test in- 
centive systems for improving quality of 
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care, methods of peer review of drug utili- 
zation and of other service performances, 
systems of information retrieval, budget pro- 
grams, instrumentation for multiphasic 
screening or patient services, reimbursement 
systems for drugs, and other studies which 
it considers would improve the quality of 
services or administration of the program. 

(Section 131.) This section authorizes the 
Board to enter into agreements with pro- 
viders to experiment with alternative 
methods of reimbursement which offer prom- 
ise of improving the coordination of services, 
their quality or accessibility. 

(Section 132.) This section grants author- 
ity to the Board, in accordance with regula- 
tions, to make determinations of who are 
participating providers of service, determina- 
tions of eligibility, of whether services are 
covered, and the amount to be paid to pro- 
viders. The Board is granted authority to 
terminate participation of a provider who is 
not in compliance with qualifying require- 
ments, agreements or regulations. But unless 
the safety of eligible individuals is en- 
dangered, the provider shall be entitled to a 
hearing before the termination becomes ef- 
fective. 

(Section 133.) This section establishes pro- 
cedures for appeals similar to those under 
the Social Security Act. 

(Section 134.) This section has one of the 
bill's most important provisions with re- 
spect to achieving improvement in coordina- 
tion, availability, and quality of services. It 
greatly strengthens state and local planning 
agencies and gives the Board authority to 
curtail inefficient administration of par- 
ticipating institutional providers. 

The Board is authorized to issue a direc- 
tion to any participating provider (other 
than an individual professional practition- 
er) that, as a condition of participation, 
the provider add or discontinue one or more 
covered services. For example, if two com- 
munity hospitals are operating maternity 
wards at low occupancy rates, the Board may 
require that one hospital cease to provide 
such service. A provider may be required 
to provide services in a new location, enter 
into arrangements for the transfer of pa- 
tients and medical records, or establish such 
other coordination or Hnkages of covered 
services as the Board finds appropriate. 

In addition, if the Board finds that sery- 
ices furnished by a provider are not neces- 
sary to the availability of adequate services, 
under this title, that their continuance is 
unreasonably costly, or that the services are 
furnished inefficiently (and that efforts to 
correct such inefficiency have proved un- 
availing) the Board may terminate par- 
ticipation of the provider. 

No direction shall be issued under this 
section except upon the recommendation 
of, or after consultation with, the appropri- 
ate state health planning agency. And no 
direction shall be issued under this sec- 
tion unless the Board finds that it can be 
practicably carried out by the provider to 
whom it is addressed. The Board is required 
to give due notice and to establish and 
observe appropriate procedures for hear- 
ings and appeals, and judicial review is pro- 
vided. 

(Section 135.) Subsection (a) creates the 
positions of Deputy Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and Under Secretary 
for Health and Science in the Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Subsection (b) fixes the levels of com- 
pensation in the Executive pay rates scale 
for the Deputy Secretary (level II) , the Under 
Secretary for Health and Science (level IIT), 
the Health Security Board chairman (level 
III), Board Members (level IV), and the 
Exec. Director (level V). 

Part H—Miscellaneous provisions 


(Section 141.) This section contains defi- 
nitions of certain terms used in the title. 
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(Section 142.) This section stipulates that 
the effective date for entitlement for bene- 
fits will be July 1, of the second calendar 
year following enactment. 

(Section 143.) Subsection (a) provides that 
an employer will not be relieved, by the 
enactment of the Health Security Act, of 
any existing contractural or other non-statu- 
tory obligation to provide or pay for health 
services to his present or former employees 
and their families. Subsection (b) expresses 
the sense of Congress that if, nevertheless, 
inauguration of the Health Security Program 
lessens the cost of an employer's aggregate 
obligations for health services to such per- 
sons, the savings should, at least for the 
period of any contract subsisting on the effec- 
tive date of benefits, be applied to the pay- 
ment of the employees’ health security taxes, 
to wage increases, or to other employee bene- 
fits. 

TITLE II 
Part A—Payroill tazes 

(Section 201.) Effective on January 1 of the 
second year after enactment, subsections (a) 
and (b) convert the existing Medicare hos- 
pital insurance payroll taxes into Health 
Security taxes, and raise the rates to 1 per- 
cent on employees and 3.5 percent on employ- 
ers, Subsection (c) raises the wage base for 
the employee tax from the present $7,800 to 
$15,000 with subsequent further increase if 
wage levels rise, eliminates the wage ceiling 
from the employer tax, and broadens the 
definitions of covered employment to include 
foreign agricultural workers, employees of 
the U.S. and its instrumentalities (other 
than members of the armed forces, and the 
President, Vice-President, and Members of 
Congress), employees of charitable and sim- 
ilar organizations, railroad employees, and 
(for the employee tax only) employees of 
States and their political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities. This subsection also pro- 
vides the mechanism for increasing the wage 
base, by $600 intervals, in proportion to 
future increases in average wage levels. 

(Section 202.) Section 202 makes a number 
of conforming and technical amendments. 
Chief among these are provisions for refund 
of excess taxes collected from an employee, 
who has held two or more jobs, on wages 
aggregating in a year more than the amount 
of the new wage base; exclusion of Health 
Security contributions from agreements with 
State governments for the social security 
coverage of State and municipal employees 
(since these employees will contribute to 
Health Security through payroll taxes); and 
exclusion of Health Security contributions 
from agreements for the coverage of United 
States citizens employed by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of United States corporations (since 
these employees will not benefit directly from 
Health Security in its present form). 

(Section 203.) This section excludes from 
the gross income of employees, for income tax 
purposes, payment by their employers of part 
or all of the Health Security taxes on the 
employees. 

(Section 204.) This section spells out the 
precise effective dates of the new payroll tax 
provisions. 


Part B—Taxes on self-employment income 
and unearned income 

(Section 211.) Effective at the beginning of 
the second calendar year after enactment, 
this section converts the existing Medicare 
self-employment tax into a Health Security 
self-employment tax, raises the rate to 2.5 
percent, and raises the maximum taxable 
self-employment income from $7,800 to $15,- 
000 (with the same upward adjustment as 
in the employee tax for subsequent rises in 
average wage levels). 

(Section 212.) Effective on the same date, 
this section adds a new 1 percent Health 
Security tax on unearned income (unless 
Such income is less than $400 a year), sub- 
ject to the same maximum on taxable income 
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as is applicable to the employee and self- 
employment taxes. Taxable unearned income 
is adjusted gross income up to the stated 
maximum, minus wages and self-employ- 
ment income already taxed for Health Se- 
curity purposes (excluding certain items of 
income specifically excluded from the other 
taxes). 

(Section 213.) This section makes appro- 
priate changes in nomenclature and in the 
requirements of tax returns, including re- 
ports of estimated tax liability under the 
new tax on unearned income. 

(Section 214.) This section details the 
specific effective dates of the taxes imposed 
by this part. 

TITLE II 

(Section 301.) Subsection (a) repeals 
Medicare on the date benefits become ef- 
fective but stipulates that this shall not af- 
fect any right or obligation incurred prior 
to that date. 

(Section 302.) This section requires that 
after the effective date of benefits, no State 
shall be required to furnish any service cov- 
ered under Healtn Security as a part of its 
State plan for participation under Medicaid, 
and that the Federal government will have 
no responsibility to reimburse any State for 
the cost of providing a service which is cov- 
ered under Health Security. After the effec- 
tive date of benefits, the Secretary of HEW 
shall prescribe by regulation the new mini- 
mum scope of services required as a condi- 
tion of State participation under Title XIX. 
To the extent the Secretary finds practicable, 
the new minimum benefits will be designed 
to supplement Health Security—especially 
with respect to skilled nursing home services, 
dental services and the furnishing of drugs. 

(Section 303.) This section provides that 
funds available under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act or the Maternal and Child 
Health title of the Social Security Act shall 
not be used to pay for personal health serv- 
ices after the effective date of benefits, ex- 
cept (to the extent prescribed in regulations 
by the Secretary of HEW) to pay for services 
which are more extensive than those cov- 
ered under Health Security. 


TITLE IV 


(Section 401.) This section authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to study 
the coverage of health services for U.S. resi- 
dents in other countries. 

(Section 402.) Subsection (a) sets forth 
Congressional findings concerning the short- 
age of appropriate services and facilities for 
the long-term care of the aged or chronically 
sick. It notes that the shortage is in large 
measure due to the inadequacy and frag- 
mentation of public programs, and that the 
shortage of appropriate services results in a 
severe hardship to the elderly and disabled 
and causes much improper use of hospitals 
and skilled nursing homes, Subsection (b) di- 
rects the Secretary to make a comprehensive 
study of the need for additional social, home- 
maker and other services for persons de- 
scribed in subsection (a) and the most equi- 
table and appropriate means of financing 
such services. The Secretary is required to re- 
port his findings together with recommenda- 
tions of legislation to the Congress within 
two years of the enactment of this title. 

(Section 403.) Subsection (a) directs the 
Secretary of HEW to study the feasibility and 
desirability of coordinating the federal health 
benefit programs for merchant seamen, and 
Indians and Alaskan natives with the health 
security benefit program. The Secretary and 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs shall 
conduct a similar joint study of the desirabil- 
ity and feasibility of coordinating veterans 
health care programs with the health secu- 
rity benefits program. Reports to the Congress 
and any legislative recommendations arising 
from the studies are required within three 
years after the enactment of this title. 
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Subsection (b) requires the Secretary and 
Administrator to consult with representatives 
of the affected beneficiary groups and include 
a summary of their views in the reports to 
Congress, 

With respect to the joint study to deter- 
mine the most effective method of coordi- 
nating the Veterans Administration Health 
Program with the Health Security Program 
established under this bill, it is important 
to understand that there is no intention to 
require either the integration of the VA 
program into the Health Security Program, 
or even the consideration of such integra- 
tion. Rather, the section recognizes that any 
national health security or health insurance 
program would be so pervasive as to re- 
quire other federal health programs such 
as those of the Veterans Administration to be 
effectively coordinated with them. Through 
such coordination, needless duplication and 
expenditures should be avoided. 

(Section 404.) Subsection (a) sets forth 
Congressional findings concerning medical 
malpractice, and the methods of determin- 
ing liability and assessing damages, are un- 
satisfactory. It notes that the cost of mal- 
practice insurance is a significant element 
in the mounting cost of health care, and 
points to increasing evidence that the cost, 
together with the limited availability of in- 
surance, may tend to discourage desirable 
medical procedures and have a detrimental 
effect on the use of health services. It con- 
clude that better mechanisms must be 
found to determine and award fair compen- 
sation in appropriate cases to patients who 
have been injured in the course of the re- 
ceipt of health services. 

Subsection (b) directs the Secretary to 
make a comprehensive study of the problem, 
including the most appropriate criterion of 
compensable injury, means of adjudication, 
and means of financing the payment of com- 
pensation. The Secretary is required to make 


to the Congress an interim report within 
one year, and a final report and recommen- 
dations for legislation within two years of 
enactment of this title. 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I have long 
called for a massive overhaul of our na- 
tional health machinery. That is primar- 
ily the reason I was pleased to cosponsor 
with several colleagues the Health Se- 
curity Act of 1970. The bill has been re- 
introduced, again with my cosponsor- 
ship. I hope the proposal will be debated 
at length, not just in this body, but 
across the land. 

Mr. President, a few months ago I 
prepared an article for the Bond Buyer 
magazine which details my views on 
health security and a better America. 
This as clearly as anything explains why 
I believe we must begin now to talk about 
the idea of health security for all Amer- 
icans. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH SECURITY AND A BETTER AMERICA 

(By Senator WILLIAM B. Saxse) 

With a bow to an over-used phrase, I 
submit that a program of national health 
insurance for all Americans is an idea 
whose time has come. 

That is why I, along with several other of 
my colleagues in the United States Senate, 
am sponsoring a legislative proposal to estab- 
lish a program of comprehensive national 
health insurance to provide better health 
care for all of our people. 

Before I go further, let me add this pro- 
viso: The bill (S. 4297, introduced Aug. 27, 
1970) is not going to pass this year. It is 
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not going to pass next year. Maybe it will 
never pass. But it’s something we've got to 
start talking about. Because of the complex 
nature of the effort itself, it probably is wise 
that the actual legislation may be a time 
coming. 

PULL IT TO PIECES 


As “The Washington Star” pointed out in 
an editorial endorsing the idea on Sept. 
27, “. . . the insurance bill . .. will not 
and should not be passed in this session. To 
place it in effect would be like installing a 
jumbo jet engine on a Ford Tri-Motor plane; 
it would pull the whole fragile health works 
to pieces. It is the only logical long-run ob- 
jective, but preparations must be made. 
Crippling deficiencies of manpower, money 
and planning must be dealt with .. .” 

This said, let me go on to explain why I 
think the program is needed as soon as 
feasible. Let me also tell you a little about 
this particular proposal. 

I wish that the needed corrections in our 
health care systems could be done on the 
local level, or the State level, but I don’t see 
this happening. We have to meet this prob- 
lem on the Federal level. At the present time, 
adequate coverage for all of our people just 
does not exist. And inflation has created a 
situation where there are no savings avail- 
able in all too many cases for long-term, 
serious illness. 

Much of the burden rests on our older 
people, those who are hurt most by infia- 
tion. These people don't receive adequate 
care and they are not adequately covered. 
Medicare doesn’t begin to cover all of their 
medical costs. 

Columnist Sylvia Porter pointed up the 
problem quite clearly in a recent piece, when 
she told about a friend who was admitted 
to a major New York hospital, suffering a 
coronary heart attack. The friend remained 
in an intensive care unit for six weeks be- 
fore moving to a private room with round- 
the-clock private nurses. He was finally re- 
leased three months after entering the hos- 
pital and his bill was a mind-boggling 
$22,000. 

MORE DOCTORS 


As Miss Porter wrote: “Fortunately, this 
man had extensive health insurance. But 
what if he had been among the tens of mil- 
lions who have only a bare minimum or no 
coverage at all?” 

We can't significantly increase the num- 
ber of doctors or the methods of treatment 
by merely putting more and more money 
into our present health programs. This bill 
provides for increasing the numbers of doc- 
tors. We need at least 40,000 more doctors, 
but that alone won't cure the ills of the 
nation. Just supplying 40,000 more practi- 
tioners won't drive physicians to the out- 
posts where they are needed. We must spread 
doctors more efficiently and we must make 
sure that people who need specialized serv- 
ices get them, Many people who need a spe- 
cialist go without one because they can't 
afford it. This bill recognizes the importance 
of the referral system which makes effi- 
cient use of the general practitioner and the 
specialist. 

My only objection to the bill is the cost, 
but sometimes you have to pay the price 
for a good system. Estimates range anywhere 
from $37 billion to $77 billion a year by fiscal 
1974, when this particular bill would be- 
come effective. But when you consider that 
the war in Vietnam has been costing us any- 
where from $18 billion to $30 billion a year 
for the last six years, a similar expenditure 
for health care for all doesn’t seem too much 
or too awesome. 

In its purest sense, this bill would be 
financed by an increase in Social Security 
payroll taxes. The plan would provide cov- 
erage for all major health services except 
custodial care for the aged and disabled, 
and psychiatric and dental care. It would be 
financed 35 per cent by an employer-paid 
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payroll tax; 25 per cent by a tax on workers’ 
income up to $15,000 a year and the remain- 
ing 40 per cent would come from general 
Federal revenues. 


EASY TO FORGET 


It is easy to forget—in fact, millions don’t 
know at all—that the United States is the 
only major industrial nation in the world 
that does not have a national health service 
or some kind of program of national health 
insurance. I believe that such a program, to- 
gether with concomitant changes in the 
organization and delivery of health care in 
the United States, is our single most impor- 
tant issue of health policy today. 

When the health security bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
D-Mass., detailed some of its major provi- 
sions. I think it would be helpful if I sum- 
marized those provisions at this point. 

Several basic principles have served as 
guidelines for the proposal: 

(1) Health security doesn’t envisage a na- 
tional health service, in which the Gov- 
ernment would own the facilities, employ 
the personnel and manage the finances of 
the health system. Rather, the program 
proposes a working partnership between the 
public and the private sectors, The Govern- 
ment will, of course, assist with financing 
and administrative management, joined with 
private provision of personal health services 
through private practitioners, institutions, 
and other providers. The program itself 
would be carried out gradually, moving in 
an orderly, evolutionary way from where we 
stand today toward the goals we have set for 
the future. 

BUDGETED BASIS 


Comprehensive service covered by the 
health security program will be financed 
on a budgeted basis. Funds will be provided 
from a pool of national resources, with rea- 
sonable limitations, governed by such de- 
mands as the national economy warrants, 
In other words, safeguards would be provided 
against runaway expenditures. 

(2) Benefits of the health security pro- 
gram will be available, with only minor ex- 
ceptions, to all persons residing in the coun- 
try. Target date for this particular bill is the 
middle of 1973. Eligibility will require neither 
an individual contribution history as in So- 
cial Security nor a means test as in Medic- 
aid. 

(3) Benefits of the program will embrace 
the entire range of services required for per- 
sonal health. These include services for the 
prevention and early detection of disease, 
for the care and treatment of illness, and 
for medical rehabilitation. 

(4) Providers of health services will be 
compensated directly by the health security 
program. Individuals will not be charged for 
covered services. Hospitals and other institu- 
tional providers will be paid on the basis of 
approved prospective budgets. Independent 
practitioners, including physicians, dentists, 
podiatrists and optometrists, may be paid by 
various methods which they elect: by fee- 
for-service, by capitation payments, or in 
some cases by retainers, stipends, or a com- 
bination of methods. Comprehensive health 
service organizations may be paid by capita- 
tion or by a combination of capitation and 
methods applicable to payments to hospitals 
and other institutional services. Other in- 
dependent providers, such as pathology, 
laboratories, radiology services, pharmacies, 
and providers of appliances, will be paid by 
methods adapted to their special charac- 
teristics. 

STATE LAW SUPERSEDED 


(5) Financial and administrative arrange- 
ments are designed to move the medical care 
system toward organized programs of health 
services, with special emphasis on teams of 
professional, technical and supporting per- 
sonnel. The resources development fund— 
containing up to 5 per cent of the total 
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amount in the trust fund—will be available 
to support the most rapid practicable devel- 
opment toward this goal of strengthening 
and improving America’s health resources. 
Federal law will supersede State statutes 
which restrict or impede the development of 
group practice plans. So, the program will do 
its best to assure increased availability of 
covered health services. It will not be content 
with merely contributing further strains on 
our already overburdened resources. 

(6) The health security program includes 
various provisions to safeguard the quality 
of health care. The program will establish 
national standards more exacting than Medi- 
care for participating individual and institu- 
tional providers. Independent practitioners 
will be eligible to participate if they meet 
licensure and continuing education require- 
ments, Specialty services will be covered if, 
upon referral, they are performed by quali- 
fied persons. Hospitals and other institutions 
will be eligible if they meet national stand- 
ards. 

(7) On the subject of health manpower, 
the health security program will supplement 
existing Federal programs. It will provide in- 
centives for comprehensive group practice 
organizations. It will encourage the efficient 
use of personnel in short supply. It will stim- 
ulate the progressive broadening of health 
services. It will provide funds for education 
and training programs, especially for mem- 
bers of minority groups and those disadvan- 
taged by poverty. Finally, it will provide spe- 
cial support for the location of needed health 
personnel in urban and rural poverty areas. 

(8) Health security will supersede in whole 
or part various Federal health programs. Be- 
cause all persons over 65 will be covered by 
the program, Medicare under the Social Se- 
curity system will be ended. Federal aid to 
the States for Medicaid and other Federal 
programs will also be ended except to the ex- 
tent that benefits under such programs are 
broader than under health security. However, 
the bill does not revise the current provisions 
for personal health service under the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, temporary disability, or 
workmen’s compensation programs. 


FIVE-MEMBER BOARD 


(9) Administering the health security pro- 
gram will be concerned primarily with the 
availability of services, the observance of 
high quality standards, and the containment 
of costs within reasonable bounds. Policy 
and regulations will be established by a five- 
member, full-time Health Security Board, 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Members of the 
board will serve five-year terms and will be 
under the authority of the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

So far as general policy, the formulation 
of regulations and the allocation of funds, a 
statutory National Advisory Council will as- 
sist the board. Members of the Council will 
include representatives of both providers and 
consumers of health care. 

Administration of the program will be car- 
ried out through the 10 existing HEW re- 
gions as well as through the approximately 
100 health sub-areas that now exist as nat- 
ural medical marketplaces in the nation. Ad- 
visory councils on matters of administration 
will be established at each of these levels. 
Through its regulation, the board will guide 
the overall performance of the program. It 
will coordinate its activities with State and 
regional planning agencies, and it will ac- 
count for its activities to Congress. 

(10) A health security trust fund, similar 
to the Social Security trust fund, will fi- 
nance the program. The fund will derive its 
income from three sources: 40 per cent from 
Federal general revenues; 35 per cent from a 
tax of 3.5 per cent on employers’ payrolls 
and 25 per cent from a 2.1 per cent tax on 
individual income up to $15,000 a year. 

It is important to note that employers may 
pay all or part of their employees’ health 
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security tax, and they would be expected to 
preserve obligations under existing collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. 

The board each year will make an advance 
estimate of the total amount needed for ex- 
penditure from the trust fund to pay for 
services, for program development, and for 
administration. The board will allocate funds 
to the several regions, and these allocations 
will be subdivided among categories of serv- 
ices in the health sub-areas. Advance esti- 
mates, constituting the program budgets, 
will be subject to adjustments in accord- 
ance with guidelines in the act. The alloca- 
tions to regions and to sub-areas will be 
guided initially by the available data on 
current levels of expenditures. Thereafter, 
they will be guided by the program’s own 
experience in making expenditures and in 
assessing the need for equitable health care 
throughout the nation. 


TWICE PRESENT TOTAL 


(11) On the basis of data from fiscal 1969, 
the most recent year for which complete 
statistics are available, the health security 
program that we are talking about here 
would have paid for a total of $37 billion 
in personal health care services in the United 
States. Had the program been in existence 
in 1969, therefore, it would have paid ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the $53 billion in 
total personal health expenditures for that 
year, or about twice the percentage that 
existing forms of public and private health 
insurance now pay. 

It is also important to stress that, overall, 
expenditures under the health security pro- 
gram will not create a new round of Federal 
health expenditures, layered on top of exist- 
ing public and private expenditures for 
health care. Instead, the health security pro- 
gram is designed to achieve a rechanneling 
of expenditures already being made, so that 
existing funds may be allocated more effi- 
ciently. 

In essence, health security expenditures 
will replace the large amount of wasteful and 
inefficient expenditures already being made 
by private citizens, by employers, by volun- 
tary private agencies and by Federal, State 
and local governments. Only in this way can 
we begin to guarantee our citizens better 
value for their health dollar. 


THE DIFFERENCES 


In the end, I think the Health Security Act 
differs from previous proposals for national 
health insurance. As I and others haye noted, 
it is not just another proposal for insurance. 
It is not just another design for pouring 
more purchasing power into our already 
over-strained and over-burdened system for 
delivery of medical care. It is not just an- 
other proposal to generate more professional 
personnel or more hospitals and clinics, 
without the means to guarantee their effec- 
tive utilization. 

This is a proposal to give us a national 
system of health security. Under this pro- 
gram, the funds we make available will fi- 
nance and budget the essential costs of good 
medical care for the years ahead. At the same 
time, these funds will be building new ca- 
pacity to bring adequate, efficient and reli- 
able medical care to all families and individ- 
uals in the nation. 


WORSE TODAY 


In closing, I want to point up a few facts 
which I believe as well as any others illus- 
trate the need for this program. 

For example, the health of most Americans 
is worse today than it was 15 or 20 years ago 
compared with other industrial countries. 
Despite the high percentage of our earnings 
we pay for health care, the high competence 
of our doctors and the highest level of in- 
come in the world, this is true. 

The Committee for National Health In- 
surance recently compiled statistics on in- 
fant deaths, maternal mortality, life expect- 
ancy and the mortality of men in their 
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middle years with those of other industrial- 
ized countries, and found that the United 
States ranks: 

Thirteenth among industrial countries In 
death of infants during the first year of 
life. 

Seventh among industrial countries In the 
percentage of mothers who die in child- 
birth. 

No better than 18th in the life expectancy 
of males and 11th for females. 

Sixteenth among other industrial coun- 
tries in the death rate of males in their 
middle years. 

In all instances, the U.S. ranked better 15 
or 20 years ago. 

In a nutshell, these statistics point up 
quite clearly that something is indeed wrong 
with the delivery on massive scales of health 
care in our country. 

And that is why I say that a bold, new, 
innovative program of national health insur- 
ance for all Americans is an idea whose time 
is at hand. 


S. 4—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AMEND THE TRADE EXPANSION 
ACT OF 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill on behalf of my- 
self and Senator Cotton to amend the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This bill 
is identical to the trade bill that was re- 
ported out of the Senate Committee on 
Finance December 11, 1970, in the 91st 
Congress. 

The flood of cheap foreign goods in un- 
reasonable quantities into the United 
States is literally destroying the textile- 
apparel industry—an industry vital to 
the well-being of our economy and one 
which is rated second only to steel as 
far as national defense is concerned. The 
fate of America’s textile-apparel indus- 
try and its employees is now in the hands 
of the Congress. 

Mr. President, throughout the history 
of this country the textile-apparel in- 
dustry has been a major source of Amer- 
ican jobs, greatly assisting in providing 
this country with a very high rate of 
employment. Today it directly employs 
one out of every eight manufacturing 
workers for a total of 2.5 million people 
and indirectly employs another 3 million. 
Because of the tremendous increase in 
foreign imports during the last few years, 
these jobs of American workers have 
been placed in serious jeopardy. Since 
1965 imports have doubled, resulting in 
over 300,000 workers being laid off. This 
situation becomes more critical each year 
as exemplified by the fact that one-third 
of these job losses occurred between Jan- 
uary and September of last year alone. 
The Department of Commerce estimates 
that a total of 125,000 textile-apparel 
workers lost their jobs during the year 
1970. I should like to point out that a 
laid-off textile worker not only ceases 
to pay taxes but may be reluctantly 
forced to go on relief. Passage of the 
trade bill is the only way we are going 
to be able to stop this number from in- 
creasing and make it possible for those 
who have already lost their jobs to get 
back on a payroll. 

The textile-apparel industry has plants 
in all of our 50 States, and they are im- 
portant to large and small communities 
alike. In hundreds of small towns and 
villages throughout the Nation, textile- 
apparel plants are the only employers of 
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significant numbers of people. As a re- 
sult, these towns and villages are largely 
dependent on these plants’ payrolls for 
their survival. If a company is forced to 
reduce its work force, or worse, to close 
its doors, the community suffers a crip- 
pling catastrophe. If one plant with only 
several hundred workers reduces its work 
force, such an act in a town like Granite- 
ville, S.C., or Biddleford, Maine, can play 
havoc, affecting the livelihood of hun- 
dreds of people in retailing, service or- 
ganizations, banks, and others. 

Mr. President, there seems to be a be- 
lief on the part of some individuals that 
trade restrictions are a resort to some- 
thing that is an extreme measure. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The 
United States is the only developed na- 
tion in the world which does not place 
significant import quota restrictions on 
imports from foreign nations. The United 
States has adopted this unique policy so 
that in years past economically strug- 
gling nations could find a ready market 
for their products. Today, many such na- 
tions are no longer struggling and this 
country should no longer feel a moral ob- 
ligation to subsidize their economy. In my 
judgment, unless our domestic textile-ap- 
parel industry is given protection now, it 
will be completely dominated by foreign 
countries by the year 1975. I wish to point 
out, Mr. President, that last year the 
United States had over a $1.4 billion 
trade deficit with Japan alone. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that it cost our country 
over a billion dollars last year alone to 
provide Japan with an opportunity to 
flood our market with cheap goods, help 
close down our textile plants, and throw 
thousands of individuals out of work. 

In order to draw support for their posi- 
tion, opponents of the trade bill have 
often charged that passage of this bill 
would have an adverse effect upon the 
American consumer by raising prices. 
This charge is unfounded and not sup- 
ported by logical reasoning. First of all, 
the proposed law would not stop imports. 
In fact, it would permit a very high level 
of imports from foreign countries and at 
the time restrict them to reasonable 
amounts. Therefore, our store will still 
have plenty of cheap foreign shirts, 
dresses, sweaters, and other types of ap- 
parel, not to mention American products 
at all price ranges. 

In my judgment, failure to pass the 
trade bill will ultimately lead to an op- 
posite result by actually leading to an in- 
crease in the prices of consumer goods 
in the textile-apparel area. If cheap for- 
eign goods are allowed to continue to 
flood the American market, they will ul- 
timately drive American competitors out 
of business, giving these foreign nations 
complete control of the American market. 
Once this happens, what is to prevent 
these foreign countries from raising the 
prices of their goods as high as they like? 

To support this conclusion I cite you to 
the silk-textile situation which is partic- 
ularly revealing. Two countries, Japan 
and Italy, control the world’s raw silk 
production, There are no American com- 
petitors in this field. Since 1960 the 
wholesale price of silk-textiles has risen 
by 61 percent. Compare this to the price 
of all textile products which rose only an 
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average of 1 percent during this same pe- 
riod. This is an example of what can and 
will happen when a few foreign countries 
are allowed to dominate any particular 
market. Foreign producers have no legal 
or moral obligations to the American 
consumer. Once a foreign country domi- 
nates any industry, the American public 
will inevitably suffer. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
point out that the textile-apparel indus- 
try is important to the growth of this 
country because it employs a large num- 
ber of minorities. According to Govern- 
ment figures recently released, employ- 
ment opportunities for Negroes are 
greater in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries than in any other. The Bureau of 
Labor statistics reported that during the 
first half of 1970 Negro employment in 
the textile industry increased 21 percent. 
This is a significant increase, especially 
since it came at a time when overall em- 
ployment in textiles and apparels was 
declining. 

The November 2, 1970, issue of News- 
week stated: 

New industries are proud of their record in 
cracking the barrier of segregation. 


This same magazine quoted Donald F. 
McCullough, president of the American 
Textile Manufacturers’ Institute, as say- 
ing: 

Textiles have moved faster in pushing mi- 


nority employment than any other major 
U.S. industry. 


Statistical data bears out Mr. McCul- 
lough’s claim. Since 1960, Negro employ- 
ment in the textile industry has ad- 
vanced four times faster than the na- 
tional average for all manufacturing. In- 
dustry officials throughout the country 
predict that this trend will continue and 
point to the fact that many companies 
are now building plants in areas of heavy 
Negro population. However, unless pro- 
tection is given to the textile industry, 
this trend will stop. Not only are many 
Negroes now being laid off, but future 
plans to expand existing facilities and 
build new plants which would provide 
more opportunities for hiring blacks are 
now being discontinued for economic 
reasons. 

Mr. President, I would also like to ad- 
dress myself to what I have labeled “the 
retaliation myth.” Opponents of import 
control legislation claim that foreign 
countries affected by this legislation 
would retaliate against American ex- 
porters. In my judgment, this claim is 
without foundation. 

This myth has received a large follow- 
ing among supporters of the opponents 
of this bill and seems to be the chief 
objection to import quota restrictions. 
Primarily, threats and fears of retalia- 
tion center around Japan with reference 
to our soybean and cottom farmers. It 
is true, Japan is the largest importer of 
our cotton and soybeans, but I do not 
feel there is a serious danger of retalia- 
tion. On the other hand, the import 
problem and its effect on our domestic 
textile industry is very serious and if the 
threat of retaliation is merely a scare 
then it should not pose a real obstacle to 
the passage of this much needed legisla- 
tion. 
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In my judgment, Japan would not 
retaliate for two primary reasons: First, 
Japan, which is now rated as the second 
economic power in the free world, de- 
pends almost entirely on the importa- 
tion of raw materials and food to sus- 
tain its economy. In 1969, Japan pur- 
chased over 3 million bushels of soy- 
beans from the United States. Regard- 
less of what happens to the trade bill, 
Japan will still purchase soybeans from 
the United States next year because of 
one important factor—Japan needs soy- 
beans. The United States is the only na- 
tion in the world that produces them in 
sufficient quantity. By comparison, 
Mainland China, the second producer of 
soybeans, sold only 18.2 million bushels 
to Japan during 1969. Japan buys soy- 
beans from the United States not be- 
cause we allow them unlimited import 
privileges but because this country is the 
only nation in the world where Japan 
can get the quantity of soybeans it needs. 

The other factor on which I base my 
conclusion that Japan will not retaliate 
is exemplified by the cotton situation. 
The United States now depends upon 
Japan for our greatest cotton export 
market. Of course, the Japanese need 
our cotton in order to produce their tex- 
tiles. They buy our cotton, use it in tex- 
tile manufacturing, and then sell their 
textile products to us. However, last year 
Japan bought more cotton from Mexico 
than it did from the United States. The 
reason it bought the cotton from Mexico 
rather than us was because Mexico was 
able to give them a little cheaper price. 
Japan took the cheaper price notwith- 
standing the fact that Mexico allows 
virtually no textile items manufactured 
in Japan to enter its borders. I ask the 
opponents of the trade bill why Japan 
does not retaliate against Mexico. If 
Japan did not retaliate against Mexico 
why should it retaliate against the United 
States which is merely going to place rea- 
sonable restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of their textile products and not 
shut them off completely as Mexico has 
done? 

In the last analysis, Japan and other 
countries are going to purchase prod- 
ucts and commodities from the country 
where it can get the best quality for the 
cheapest price. 

Representative Witspur D. MILLS, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
put the retaliation question in the prop- 
er perspective by stating after exhaus- 
tive hearings were held on the trade bill: 

The question of retaliation was not ignored. 
It was set aside, because it had little valid- 
ity. Opposition claims simply cannot be 
supported on any legal or practical grounds. 


Mr. President, the trade bill is not a 
radical departure from the policy this 
government has been pursuing for many 
years. What our Government seeks is a 
negotiation of viable trade agreements 
with foreign countries. The trade bill 
is a major step in the attainment of these 
negotiated agreements. It does not re- 
quire that imports be shut off or that 
fixed limits be imposed in every case. To 
the contrary, it encourages the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations to sit down 
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with our representatives and come to rea- 
sonable agreements whereby each coun- 
try’s economy can continue to grow. Only 
those countries which refuse to enter 
into reasonable agreements will be sub- 
jected to specific import limitations as 
required by the bill. I might add that 
these limitations are certainly not un- 
reasonable for they are based on the 
average of the imports of that particular 
nation during the years of 1967, 1968, 
and 1969. Furthermore, even the quotas 
set by the trade bill under this formula 
are not mandatory and could be waived 
by the President. Under this bill, when 
any reasonable agreement has been 
reached with a foreign country or it is 
determined that the imports from a for- 
eign country are “not disruptive,” or it 
is determined that the supply is inade- 
quate to meet demand at “reasonable 
prices,” or if the import quotas are found 
to be against the national interest, the 
President may suspend the requirements 
of this bill. 

Import quota limitations are nothing 
new and are common with all nations. 
The controls under this legislation are 
extremely fiexible. The bill seeks only 
reasonable restraints on foreign imports 
and then only when the foreign manu- 
facturers refuse to act in a reasonable 
manner. The trade bill encourages, 
rather than discourages, negotiated 
agreements. Primarily, what it will do is 
to put foreign countries on notice that 
unless they act reasonably and volun- 
tarily limit the amount of cheap goods 
they are pouring into this country, our 
Government will impose certain re- 
strictions. 

Mr. President, I cannot stress enough 
the great need for protecting the textile- 
apparel industry and its millions of em- 
ployees and other wage-earners depend- 
ent upon it for a livelihood. This pro- 
tection is long overdue and I am hopeful 
that the Senate will act favorably and 
promptly on this legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4) to amend the tariff 
and trade laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
THuRMoND (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 5—INTRODUCTION OF THE FULL 
OPPORTUNITY AND NATIONAL 
GOALS AND PRIORITIES ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) and for 21 other 
Senators from both parties a bill, en- 
titled “The Full Opportunity and Na- 
tional Goals and Priorities Act.” 

Title I of the bill stems from S. 843 
which I introduced almost 4 years ago 
and is identical to title I of S. 5 which 
was passed by the Senate on September 
10, 1970. Title II was first offered as an 
amendment to the bill by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) and was 
included as title IT in the bill which the 
Senate passed last year. 
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Title I of the bill establishes full so- 
cial opportunity as a national goal. The 
goal is more fully described in the bill as 
embracing such areas as educational and 
vocational opportunities, access to hous- 
ing and health care, and provision of 
special assistance to the handicapped and 
other less fortunate members of society. 
It establishes institutions and procedures 
for advancing this broad social goal, 
including a new Council of Social Advis- 
ers in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and a requirement for an annual 
social report to be submitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Congress. 

The bill is patterned generally after 
the Employment Act of 1946 which, for 
the first time, established as a national 
goal the achievement of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. To assist in achieving that goal, 
the Employment Act established the 
Council of Economic Advisers, provided 
for the annual Economic Report of the 
President, and established a Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in the Congress. 

It is my belief that this legislation will 
accomplish for the broad range of social 
policies what the Employment Act has 
done so well in the economic sector. By 
declaring a new national objective and 
increasing the quantity, quality, and visi- 
bility of information needed to pursue 
that objective, we should markedly ad- 
vance our prospects for effective social 
action. 

Mr. President, by now we have had 
a series of studies by prestigious com- 
missions which have told us about the 
gap which remains in our society be- 
tween the promise of full opportunity 
and the realities of deprivation, power- 
lessness, and poor fortune into which 
millions of our citizens are born. 

The increasing affluence of great seg- 
ments of our society has merely sharp- 
ened the division between them and 
those who have not yet benefited from 
the phenomenal growth in our economy, 
and in our technological and scientific 
base, and in our educational systems. As 
a result, the demands of the deprived for 
their fair share in the benefits of our so- 
ciety and the responsiveness of our po- 
litical institutions have both increased 
dramatically. At the same time, however, 
we have also become acutely aware of the 
fundamental inadequacy of the informa- 
tion upon which social policies and pro- 
grams are based. 

Because of our information gaps, na- 
tional problems go nearly unnoticed until 
they suddenly are forced upon us by some 
significant development. Thus, we learn 
of widespread hunger in America, of the 
rapid deterioration of our environment, 
of dangerous tensions and unrest in our 
great urban centers, of the shocking con- 
ditions under which migrant farmwork- 
ers live, and of the absence of decent 
medical care for tens of millions of our 
citizens. We desperately need ways to 
monitor our social health and to identify 
such problems before they destroy our 
society. 

Another tremendously expensive con- 
sequence of our lack of adequate infor- 
mation is that we devise and operate pro- 
grams based on myth and ignorance. The 
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Congress has been groping with the prob- 
lem of welfare reform, but it is painfully 
evident that we lack some of the basic 
information which we need in order to 
design a system in which we could all 
have confidence. Similar problems are 
presented with respect to urban renewal, 
mass transportation, air and water pol- 
lution, and health delivery systems. 

Finally, after years of experimenting 
with such techniques as program plan- 
ning and evaluation systems, we are still 
quite ill equipped to measure what our 
existing programs do accomplish. And 
we have no adequate means to compare 
the costs and effectiveness of alternative 
programs. A council of social advisers, 
dedicated to developing indicators of our 
social problems and progress, could well 
be a source of enormous savings to the 
taxpayer as well as of more effective 
solutions to the problems we face. Such 
a council, taking full advantage of new 
developments in planning programing 
and budgeting systems, in computerized 
data collection and statistical method- 
ology, in systems analysis and social ac- 
counting, could unlock the enormous 
potential of the social sciences to assist 
the Congress and the Executive in de- 
veloping and administering public policy. 

A council of social advisers would not, 
itself, be a new decisionmaking forum. 
Rather, as a social monitoring, data 
gathering, and program evaluation 
agency, it would provide the new do- 
mestic council with much of the infor- 
mation which that body will need to 
make its policy and program recommen- 
dations to the President. The domestic 
council will have available to it the broad 
range of economic information now fur- 
nished by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The council of social advisers 
would fill a significant gap in the infor- 
mation system which is needed to but- 
tress the policymaking apparatus estab- 
lished last year under the President’s re- 
organization authority. 

While title I of the bill, with its new 
council of social advisers and its new 
social report, should greatly augment the 
capacity of the Congress to make intelli- 
gent policy decisions, title II of the bill 
is even more significant with respect to 
strengthening the Congress. 

I was delighted to cosponsor the 
amendment to the bill which was offered 
by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) last year to create a new con- 
gressional staff office of goals and priori- 
ties analysis. 

This office would be an arm of the Con- 
gress serving it in its examination of 
budget proposals, program costs and ef- 
fectiveness, appropriations, and national 
priorities. 

The appropriations process is the 
mechanism through which the Congress 
seeks to refiect its views on budgetary 
priorities. But there remains a great need 
to equip Congress with the kind of man- 
power, data and technology that would 
furnish it with the information necessary 
if it is to fully examine and evaluate ap- 
propriations measures with regard to the 
relative needs of the Nation. The office 
would not supplant the efforts of the Ap- 
propriations Committees to determine 
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the Nation’s expenditures. Rather, it 
would further explain, coordinate and 
compare the various budgetary proposals 
so as to provide the overview so necessary 
to responsible fiscal planning. The pro- 
gram information it would collect and 
interpret would be made available to 
other committees and individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

These services should, in concert with 
the other work of the office, serve to im- 
prove the legislative process. Too often, 
congressional procedures result in each 
appropriation’s being considered in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

In committees, on the floor, and in con- 
ference—over a period of months—the 
Government’s spending priorities take 
shape. Yet this is done in virtual igno- 
rance of total alternative budgets by 
which other priorities might be expressed. 
Revisions and amendments are made, 
often on the floor of the Senate, each of 
which affects a vast range of alternatives. 

Yet these alternatives are seldom 
really identified. An appropriation in- 
crease, for example, may be offered with 
excellent justification, but with no clear 
idea of what other equally worthwhile 
projects are precluded by this additional 
expenditure. 

Currently, the Congress has only one 
complete, coherent budget with which to 
work—that submitted by the President. 
There is no reason, of course, why the 
Congress should accept this budget, item 
by item. The new Office would, in provid- 
ing Congress with hard cost-benefits and 
sound, need-projection data, improve the 
chances that the inevitable deletions, ad- 
ditions, and other revisions of the budget 
would occur as a result of informed 
and considered analysis of the merits of 
each budget proposal, and of how all 
spending decisions infiuence, and are in- 
fluenced by, the condition of the total 
economy. 

The Congress needs its own office to 
provide this kind of ongoing analysis and 
to generate comprehensive budget alter- 
natives which could be examined in a 
totality. The executive branch is quite 
well equipped to function in such mat- 
ters. With the Domestic Council and the 
Office of Management and Budget, and 
with the extensive facilities of the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Council of 
Environmental Quality, the Council of 
Economic Advisers and with a new Coun- 
cil of Social Advisers, the White House 
is formidably equipped to present a 
given budget and make its case. 

Meanwhile, the Congress—coequal in 
policymaking, and supposedly preemi- 
nent in the control over spending—has 
far too little resources, even in its Appro- 
priations Committees, and has no estab- 
lished mechanism to help individual 
Senate or congressional staffs examine 
the policy and program evaluations re- 
fiected in the budget. The President said, 
when announcing his proposal to estab- 
lish the Domestic Council and the Office 
of Management and Budget: 

A President whose programs are carefully 
coordinated, whose information system keeps 
him adequately informed and whose orga- 
nizational assignments are plainly set out, 


can delegate authority with security and 
confidence. 
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Certainly the Congress, the branch of 
Government which shares with the ex- 
ecutive the responsibility to determine 
national priorities and delegate author- 
ity, should be so organized and informed. 
Such an office in the Congress could do 
much to restore the growing erosion of 
congressional power and give substance 
to the admittedly ill-defined contentions 
about national priorities, peace and 
growth dividends, and fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I have now served in 
the Senate for over 6 years. Along with 
many of my colleagues, I spend most of 
my time dealing with the human prob- 
lems with which the average American 
is confronted. 

I never cease to be amazed by the 
abundance of evidence about how little 
we seem to know at the Federal level 
about what is really going on. 

As one person observed, we have a nat- 
ural strategy of suboptimization at the 
Federal level where we do better and 
better at little things and worse and worse 
at big things. 

Thus, something as elementary as good 
nutrition, something as essential to a 
sound body and a sound mind—adequate 
and decent nutrition—was something 
about which the Federal Government 
was almost totally ignorant in 1967. We 
knew how many soybeans were grown. 
We knew how much money was being 
spent on the direct commodity distribu- 
tion program, the food program, and so 
on. But no one had the slightest idea 
whether there was widespread hunger, 
and if there was, where it was to be found 
and why, what the cost of feeding the 
hungry was, what the cost of not feeding 
them was, or any of the other funda- 
mental questions directly related to the 
issue of the most basic necessity of 
American life itself. The same thing was 
true with decent housing. 

In 1967, even though we should have 
been warned earlier, the major Ameri- 
can cities began to explode in our faces. 
Newark, Detroit, and one community af- 
ter another literally blew up in an aston- 
ishing and cataclysmic explosion caus- 
ing the widespread loss of human life, and 
human injury, and millions and millions 
of dollars in property damage, and an 
emotional and cultural shock to Ameri- 
cans which we are still in the throes of. 
None of this was anticipated by the Gov- 
ernment. 

When hearings were started, this Na- 
tion was thrashing around; Congress and 
the Senate were thrashing around; mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and leading mem- 
bers of the executive branch were 
thrashing around, all trying to find out 
what was causing such a fundamental 
occurrence as this outrageous, heart- 
breaking phenomenon in American life. 

We could go on from this example to 
other examples. In the Federal system 
we lack an institution which takes not a 
tactical approach but a strategic ap- 
proach to human problems which this so- 
ciety faces. We need to chart the social 
health of this country and seek to go 
forward; not, as John Gardner said, 
stumbling into the future, but trying to 
come up with the analysis, facts, and 
figures, and, as someone said, the “hot 
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data” to help us understand our society 
and what we must do to make it more 
effective than it is in meeting this Na- 
tion’s human problems. 

One of our most impressive witnesses 
was Mr Joseph Califano who formerly 
served as adviser on domestic programs 
to President Johnson. More than any 
other man he was in the Nation’s “hot 
seat” trying to develop a program to ad- 
vise the highest official in the land on 
domestic programs. 

He recounted several instances of the 
phenomena to which I have made refer- 
ence. For example, on one occasion, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was in conference with Mr. Cali- 
fano. He was asked how many people 
were on welfare, who they were, and all 
the rest. Since we are spending several 
billions of dollars, one would have 
thought that information would be 
immediately at hand. The Secretary 
thought the information would be 
available to him as soon as he 
returned to his office and that he 
would send it right back. As a matter 
of fact, it took HEW a year and a half to 
find out who was on welfare. Mr. Califano 
said this was a common experience with 
basic and fundamental human problems, 
to find that not even the President would 
have available to him the basic data nec- 
essary to make the choices upon which 
our very civilization depends. 

He commented in this way about the 
issue of hunger: 

The even more shocking element to me is 
that no one in the federal government in 1965 
knew how many people were hungry, where 
they were located geographically, and who 
they were. No one knew whether they were 
children, elderly Americans, pregnant moth- 
ers, black, white, or Indian. 


Unless something of which I am un- 
aware has been done recently, I believe 
we still do not know where hunger in 
America is with the kind of precision that 
is essential for an effective program to 
feed all the hungry among us. 

Then Mr. Califano concluded with this 
statement: 

The disturbing truth is that the basis of 
recommendations by an American Cabinet 
officer on whether to begin, eliminate, or ex- 
pand vast social programs more nearly re- 
sembles the intuitive judgment of a benev- 
olent tribal chief in remote Africa than the 
elaborate sophisticated data with which the 
Secretary of Defense supports a major new 
weapons system. When one recognizes how 
many and how costly are the honest mis- 
takes which have been made in the Defense 
Department, despite its sophisticated in- 
formation systems, it becomes frightening 
to think of the mistakes which might be 
made on the domestic side of our Govern- 
ment because of lack of adequate data. 


Since this bill was first proposed, it 
has attracted strong support from a 
broad spectrum of leading public figures 
in the Nation. Among them have been 
two former Secretaries of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—John Gardner and 
Wilbur Cohen. Significantly, two prin- 
cipal officials in the Johnson adminis- 
tration, who had opposed the bill in 
1967 as premature, have now joined in 
its support. These are Charles Zwick, 
former Budget Director and Joseph A. 
Califano, Jr., former Special Assistant 
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to President Johnson. Former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Joseph Barr, has also 
testified in favor of the bill. 

Two prominent study groups have also 
made recommendations along the lines 
of the bill. In October 1969, the Behav- 
ioral and Social Sciences Survey Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Social Science Research 
Council recommended the investment of 
substantial Federal funds in developing 
social indicators. It also proposed the 
preparation of an annual social report, 
initially outside the Government, and 
the eventual establishment of a Council 
of Social Advisers, as a Government 
agency. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary and major recom- 
mendations of this committee report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

In December 1969, the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, headed by Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, issued its final report. I was 
pleased to note that among its recom- 
mendations were proposals for the de- 
velopment of social indicators and for 
the establishment of a counterpart to the 
Council of Economic Advisers to produce 
an annual social report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the Commis- 
sion’s report and the text of the pro- 
posed Full Opportunity and National 
Goals and Priorities Act be printed in 
the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and other matters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 5) to promote the public 
welfare, introduced by Mr. MONDALE (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

8.5 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Full Opportunity 
and National Goals and Priorities Act.” 

TITLE I—FULL OPPORTUNITY 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 101. In order to promote the general 
welfare, the Congress declares that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government, consistent with the 
primary responsibilities of State and local 
governments and the private sector, to pro- 
mote and encourage such conditions as will 
give every American the opportunity to live 
in decency and dignity, and to provide a 
clear and precise picture of whether such 
conditions are promoted and encouraged in 
such areas as health, education and training, 
rehabilitation, housing, vocational opportu- 
nities, the arts and humanities, and special 
assistance for the mentally ill and retarded, 
the deprived, the abandoned, and the crimi- 
nal, and by measuring progress in meeting 
such needs. 

SOCIAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 102. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress not later than February 15 of 
each year a report to be known as the social 
report, setting forth (1) the overall progress 
and effectiveness of Federal efforts designed 
to carry out the policy declared in section 
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101 with particular emphasis upon the man- 
ner in which such efforts serve to meet na- 
tional social needs in such areas as health, 
education and training, rehabilitation, hous- 
ing, vocational opportunities, the arts and 
humanities, and special assistance for the 
mentally ill and retarded, the deprived, the 
abandoned, and the criminal; (2) a review 
of State, local, and private efforts designed 
to create the conditions specified in section 
101; (3) current and foreseeable needs in the 
areas served by such efforts and the progress 
of development of plans to meet such needs; 
and (4) programs and policies for carrying 
out the policy declared in section 101, to- 
gether with such recommendations for legis- 
lation as he may deem necessary or desirable. 

(b) The President may transmit from time 
to time to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the social report, each of which 
shall include such supplementary or revised 
recommendations as he may deem necessary 
or desirable to achieve the policy declared 
in section 101. 

(c) The social report, and all supple- 
mentary reports transmitted under sub- 
section (b) of this section, shall, when trans- 
mitted to Congress, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate and the Committees on Education and 
Labor and Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives. Nothing in 
this subsection skall be construed to pro- 
hibit the consideration of the report by any 
other committee of the Senate or the House 
of Representatives with respect to any mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of any such com- 
mittee. 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL ADVISERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 103. (a) There is created in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President a Council of 
Social Advisers (hereinafter called the Coun- 
cil). The Council shall be composed of three 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and each of whom shall 
be a person who, as a result of his training, 
experience, and attainments, is exceptionally 
qualified to appraise programs and activi- 
ties of the Government in the light of the 
policy declared in section 101, and to for- 
mulate and recommend programs to carry out 
such policy. Each member of the Council, 
other than the Chairman, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed for level IV 
of the Executive Schedule by section 5315 
of title 5 of the United States Code. The 
President shall designate one of the mem- 
bers of the Council as Chairman who shall 
receive compensation at the rate prescribed 
for level II of such schedule. 

(b) The Chairman of the Council is au- 
thorized to employ, and fix the compensation 
of, such specialists and other experts as may 
be necessary for the carrying out of its func- 
tions under this Act, without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive serv- 
ice, and without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, and is authorized 
subject to such provisions, to employ such 
other officers and employees as may be nec- 
essary for carrying out its functions under 
this Act, and fix their compensation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53. 

(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Councll— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the social report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative in- 
formation and statistical data concerning de- 
velopments and programs designed to carry 
out the policy declared in section 101, both 
current and prospective, and to develop a 
series of social indicators to analyze and in- 
terpret such information and data in the 
light of the policy declared in section 101 
and to compile and submit to the President 
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studies relating to such developments and 
programs; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities of the Federal Government in the 
light of the policy declared in section 101 of 
this Act for the purpose of determining the 
extent to which such programs and activities 
contribute to the achievement of such policy, 
and to make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent with respect thereto; 

(4) to develop priorities for programs de- 
signed to carry out the policy declared in 
section 101 and recommend to the President 
the most efficient way to allocate Federal 
resources and the level of government—Fed- 
eral, State, or local—best suited to carry out 
such programs; 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports thereon, and recommendations with 
respect to programs, activities, and legisla- 
tion to carry out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 101 as the President may request. 

(6) to make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports thereon, and recommendations with 
respect to programs, activities, and legisla- 
tion as the President may request in ap- 
praising long-range aspects of social poli- 
cy and programing consistent with the 
policy declared in section 101, 

(d) Recognizing the predominance of 
State and local governments in the social 
area, the President shall, when appropriate, 
provide for the dissemination to such States 
and localities of information or data de- 
veloped by the Council pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of this section. 

(e) The Council shall make an annual 
report to the President in January of each 
year. 

(f) In exercising its powers, functions, 
and duties under this Act— 

(1) the Council may constitute such ad- 
visory committee and may consult with such 
representatives of industry, agriculture, la- 
bor, consumers, State and local governments, 
and other groups, organizations, and in- 
dividuals as it deems advisable to insure 
the direct participation in the Council’s 
planning of such interested parties; 

(2) the Council shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, use the services, facilities, and 
information (including statistical informa- 
tion) of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies as well as of private research 
agencies, in order that duplication of effort 
and expense may be avoided; 

(3) the Council, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, insure that the individual’s right to 
privacy is not infringed by its activities; and 

(4) (A) the Council may enter into essen- 
tial contractual relationships with educa- 
tional institutions, private research orga- 
nizations, and other organizations as needed; 
and 

(B) any reports, studies, or analyses re- 
sulting from such contractual relationships 
shall be made available to any person for 
purposes of study. 

(g) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
(except for the salaries of the members and 
officers and employees of the Council) such 
sums as may be necessary. For the salaries of 
the members and salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the Council, there is authorized 
to be appropriated not exceeding $900,000 in 
the aggregate for each fiscal year. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL GOALS AND 
PRIORITIES 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. The Congress finds and declare 
that there is a need for a more explicit and 
rational formulation of national goals and 
priorities, and that the Congress needs more 
detailed and current budget data and eco- 
nomic analysis in order to make informed 
priority decisions among alternative pro- 
grams and courses of action. In order to meet 
these needs and establish a framework of 
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national priorities within which Individual 
decisions can be made in a consistent and 
considered manner, and to stimulate an in- 
formed awareness and discussion of national 
priorities, it is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of Congress to establish an office within 
the Congress which will conduct a continu- 
ing analysis of national goals and priorities 
and will provide the Congress with the in- 
formation, data, and analysis necessary for 
enlightened priority decisions. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 202. (a) There is established an Of- 
fice of Goals and Priorities Analysis (here- 
after referred to as the “Office”) which shall 
be within the Congress. 

(b) There shall be in the Office a Director 
of Goals and Priorities Analysis (hereafter 
referred to as the “Director”) and an Assist- 
ant Director of Goals and Priorities Analysis 
(hereafter referred to as the “Assistant Di- 
rector”), each of whom shall be appointed 
jointly by the majority leader of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and confirmed by a majority vote of 
each House. The Office shall be under the 
contro) and supervision of the Director, and 
shall have a seal adopted by him. The As- 
sistant Director shall perform such duties 
as may be assigned to him by the Director, 
and, during the absence or incapacity of the 
Director, or during a vacancy in that office, 
shall act as the Director. The Director shall 
designate an employee of the Office to act as 
Director during the absence or incapacity 
of the Director and the Assistant Director, 
or during a vacancy in both of such offices. 

(c) The annual compensation of the Di- 
rector shall be equal to the annual compen- 
sation of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The annual compensation of 
the Assistant Director shall be equal to that 
of the Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

(a) The terms of office of the Director 
and the Assistant Director first appointed 
shall expire on January 31, 1973. The terms 
of office of Directors and Assistant Directors 
subsequently appointed shall expire on Janu- 
ary 31 every four years thereafter. Except in 
the case of his removal under the provisions 
of subsection (e), a Director or Assistant 
Director may serve until his successor is 
appointed. 

(e) The Director or Assistant Director may 
be removed at any time by a resolution of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives. 
A vacancy occurring during the term of the 
Director or Assistant Director shall be filled 
by appointment, as provided in this section. 

(f) The professional staff members, in- 
cluding the Director and Assistant Director, 
shall be persons selected without regard to 
political affiliations who, as a result of train- 
ing, experience, and attainments, are ex- 
ceptionally qualified to analyze and inter- 
pret public policies and programs. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 203. (a) The Office shall make such 
studies as it deems necessary to carry out 
the purposes of section 201. Primary em- 
phasis shall be given to supplying such 
analysis as will be most useful to the Con- 
gress in voting on the measures and appro- 
priations which come before it, and on pro- 
viding the framework and overview of prior- 
ity considerations within which a meaning- 
ful consideration of individual measures can 
be undertaken. 

(b) The Office shall submit to the Congress 
on March 1 of each year a national goals 
and priorities report and copies of such re- 
port shall be furnished to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, the Joint Economic 
Committee, and other interested committees. 
The report shall include, but not be limited 
to— 


(1) an analysis, in terms of national goals 
and priorities, of the programs in the an- 
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nual budget submitted by the President, the 
Economic Report of the President, and the 
Social Report of the President; 

(2) an examination of resources available 
to the Nation, the foreseeable costs and ex- 
pected benefits of existing and proposed 
Federal programs, and the resource and cost 
implications of alternative sets of national 
priorities; and 

(3) recommendations concerning spend- 
ing priorities among Federal programs and 
courses of action, including the identification 
of those programs and courses of action 
which should be given greatest priority and 
those which could more properly be deferred. 

(c) In addition to the national goals and 
priorities report and other reports and studies 
which the Office submits to the Congress, the 
Office shall provide upon request to any 
Member of the Congress further information, 
data, or analysis relevant to an informed de- 
termination of national goals and priorities. 


POWERS OF THE OFFICE 


Sec. 204. (a) In the performance of its 
functions under this title, the Office is 
authorized— 

(1) to make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend rules and regulations governing 
the manner of the operations of the Office; 

(2) to employ and fix the compensation of 
such employees, and purchase or otherwise 
acquire such furniture, office equipment, 
books, stationery, and other supplies, as may 
be necessary for the proper performance of 
the duties of the Office and as may be appro- 
priated for by the Congress; 

(3) to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code; and 

(4) to use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as other departments and agencies of the 
United States. 

(b)(1) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed, to the ex- 
tent permitted by law, to furnish to the Of- 
fice, upon request made by the Director, such 
information as the Director considers neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Office. 

(2) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall furnish to the Director copies of 
analyses of expenditures prepared by the 
General Accounting Office with respect to any 
department or agency in the executive 
branch. 

(3) The Office of Management and Budget 
shali furnish to the Director copies of spe- 
cial analytic studies, program and financial 
plans, and such other reports of a similar 
nature as may be required under the plan- 
ning-programing-budgeting system, or any 
other law. 

(c) Section 2107 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the “and” at the end of 
paragraph (7); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(9) the Director, Assistant Director, and 
employees of the Office of Goals and Prior- 
ities Analysis.”. 

JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Sec. 205. The Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress shall hold hearings on the 
national goals and priorities report and on 
such other reports and duties of the Office 
as it deems advisable. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 206. All expenses and salaries of the 
Office shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Senate from funds appropriated for the Of- 
fice upon vouchers signed by the Director, 
or in the event of a vacancy in that office, 
the Acting Director. 
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The material, presented by Mr. Mon- 
DALE, is as follows: 


SUMMARY AND MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


We are living in social crisis. There have 
been riots in our cities and in our univer- 
sities. An unwanted war defies efforts to 
end it. Population expansion threatens to 
overwhelm our social institutions. Our ad- 
vanced technology can destroy natural 
beauty and pollute the environment if we 
do not control its development and thus 
its effects. Even while scientific progress 
in biology and medicine helps to relieve pain 
and prolong life, it raises new problems re- 
lating to organ transplants, drugs that al- 
ter behavior, and the voluntary control of 
genetic inheritance. 

At the root of many of these crises are 
perplexing problems of human behavior and 
relationships. The behavioral and social 
sciences devoted to studying these problems, 
can help us survive current crises and avoid 
them in the future, provided that these 
sciences continue to make contributions of 
two kinds: first, in increased depth of un- 
derstanding of human behavior and the in- 
stitutions of society; and, second, in better 
ways to use this understanding in devising 
social policy and the management of our af- 
fairs. Recommendations for achieving such 
growth are the central concern of this sur- 
vey and this report. 

Social problems are most visible during 
crisis, but they persist even in relatively calm 
times, for the human needs that underlie 
them are continuous. Our concerns must in- 
clude health and access to medical care, 
raising children to become effective and 
satisfied adults. We want a society that pro- 
vides educational services in classrooms, 
museums, libraries, and the mass media, and 
that offers abundant opportunity for satis- 
fying and productive work without fear of 
unemployment. People need pleasant, livable 
housing, efficient and economical means of 
transportation, and opportunities for es- 
thetic outlets and the appreciation of na- 
ture. The social order must provide safety 
for citizens and freedom of movement with- 
out fear of attack or molestation. It must 
encourage individuality and cultural diver- 
sity, while reducing intergroup tensions; and 
it must progress toward international under- 
standing and the elimination of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

These are large issues, involving values and 
goals as well as means. The job of the social 
scientist is clear. He can keep track of what 
is happening, work at understanding the 
sources of conflict and resistance to change, 
and try to determine both the intended and 
unintended consequences of problem-solving 
actions. Through the development of general 
scientific principles and the analysis of spe- 
cific instances, social scientists seek to illu- 
minate the ways in which the society is work- 
ing. 

This survey was undertaken to explain the 
behavioral and social sciences and to explore 
some of the ways these sciences could be de- 
veloped and supported so that their potential 
usefulness to society can be realized. The 
survey is directed to two tasks: first, to assess 
the nature of the behavioral and social sci- 
ence enterprise in terms of its past growth, 
present size, and auticipated development; 
and second, to suggest ways in which these 
sciences might contribute both to basic un- 
derstanding of human behavior and to effec- 
tive social planning and policy-making. 

THE SCOPE OF THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

This survey embraces nine behavioral and 
social science disciplines; anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, linguistics, politi- 
eal science, psychiatry, psychology, and so- 
ciology. It also takes into account the social 
science aspects of statistics, mathematics, 
and computation. The survey recognizes the 
contributions to behavioral and social science 
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by professionals in business, education, law, 
public health, medicine, and social work, al- 
though it does not cover these fields in detail. 
The importance of collaborative work in soly- 
ing social problems emphasizes the links be- 
tween these sciences and engineering, archi- 
tecture, and the biological and physical sci- 
ences. 

The behavioral and social sciences have 
shared in the rapid expansion of knowledge 
common to all fields of scholarship over the 
last decade and have attracted an increasing 
number of trained workers (Figure SR-1). 
Increasing proportions of bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees were granted in these fields be- 
tween 1957 and 1967, and the trend will prob- 
ably continue. The relative proportion of doc- 
torates may decline slightly, not because of a 
slowing down in their production but be- 
cause of very rapid increases in other fields, 
notably in engineering. Ironically, despite 
the increase in the number of degrees granted 
(Figure SR-2) [Not printed in the RECORD], 
the social sciences face manpower shortages 
because of the upsurge of interest in them. 


Ficure SR-1.—Degree production in the be- 
havioral and social sciences as percentages 
of degree production in all fields 


[In percent] 
Bachelor’s: 


2 Projected. 
Source: Tables 9-1, 9-3, 9-5. 


Behavioral and social scientists are more 
inclined to pursue academic careers than are 
many other scientists, although a trend to- 
ward greater nonacademic employment is ap- 
parent. Approximately half of all professional 
behavioral and social scientists work in uni- 
versities or four-year colleges. Many others 
work in other educational settings, such as 
junior colleges and secondary schools, and 
in public-school administration. The rest are 
employed in government, hospitals, research 
centers, and industry; economists and psy- 
chologists find more employment outside 
universities than do others. 


SCIENCES OF BEHAVIOR AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIETY 


All sciences make some distinctions be- 
tween basic research, applied research, and 
the development of products, processes, or 
services based on research. The history of 
science shows that the relationship between 
basic and applied science is complex, with 
basic research sometimes lagging behind and 
sometimes leading applied research. But the 
scientific method can be applied to prob- 
lems of & practical nature, whether or not the 
applications can be derived from the basic 
science of the time. 

The third category of scientific activity— 
development—is more difficult to define for 
the behavioral and social sciences. The result 
of development in the physical sciences or in 
engineering is usually a tangible product, 
such as a color television set or a space cap- 
sule, and it is relatively simple to determine 
developmental costs. Although there are some 
tangible products of behaviorial and social 
science, such as computerized instructional 
systems, many useful ones are services or 
processes in the public domain, such as a 
parole system, a new form of welfare pay- 
ments, or a form of psychotherapy. 

If the usefulness of social-problem-rele- 
vant research is to grow, the scale of social 
science research will have to expand, be- 
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cause many problems can be studied only 
on a national or international level. As this 
scale increases, the basic sciences of human 
behavior should benefit, much as the natural 
sciences have benefited from increases in the 
scale of their own research. 

The Committee has considered several steps 
to strengthen the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, both as sciences and as contributors 
to public policy. 

One step is to develop improved social in- 
dicators: measures that refiect the quality 
of life, particularly in its noneconomic as- 
pects. Some data for constructing social in- 
dicators now exist. We have data on educa- 
tional opportunities, adequacy of housing, 
infant mortality, and other statistics bear- 
ing on health, highway accidents and deaths. 
violent crimes, civil disorders, reflections of 
cultural interests (library use, museum and 
theater attendance), and recreational activi- 
ties. We now need a major effort to find 
indicators that can accurately reflect trends 
for the nation as a whole as well as differ- 
ences among regional, sex, age, ethnic, and 
socioeconomic groups. Most social changes 
are gradual. A sensitive social indicator 
should tell us whether, in the area to which 
it pertains, things are getting better or 
worse, and to what degree. 

Social indicators should help us measure 
the effects of social innovations and changes 
in social policy as well as assess their unin- 
tended by-products. New methods of con- 
struction as well as changes in building codes 
could be reflected in changes in indicators 
of the quality of housing. Broad programs 
for increasing highway safety might affect 
accident indicators and also the consumption 
of alcohol under certain circumstances. 

Indicators that measure our economic 
state are in use, but they are not precisely 
analogous to the social indicators we are 
proposing. Economic values can be expressed 
in dollars, and economic indicators can be 
aggregated to produce a single economic 
unit, such as the gross national product 
(GNP). There is no corresponding unit of 
value by which to measure the quality of 
life. This is not an obstacle to the develop- 
ment and use of separate quantitative indi- 
cators, each of which measures some aspect 
of the quality of life, even though it may 
not be possible to combine them into a single 
number. 

The development of a useful system of so- 
cial indicators is not simply a matter of 
measuring many aspects of society. The cen- 
tral problem is to decide which among many 
measurable attributes most truly represent 
the fundamental characteristics with which 
we are concerned. Thus, progress toward valid 
indicators will depend largely on the under- 
standing we obtain from research into the 
basic structure and processes of our society. 
Conceptual and theoretical work at the high- 
est level is necessary if we are to interpret 
the changes taking place. 

To expedite the development and use of a 
system of social indicators, we offer the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

Recommendation: Social Indicators—The 
Committee recommends that substantial 
support, both financial and intellectual, be 
given to efforts under way to develop a sys- 
tem of social indicators and that legislation 
to encourage and assist this development be 
enacted by Congress. 

We believe that the resources of the federal 
government will have to be called upon to 
develop successful indicators. The estimated 
annual cost of running an organization to 
carry on developmental work is $1.5 million. 
Access by such an organization to data 
routinely collected by federal agencies would 
facilitate its work. Because the effort would 
be in the national interest, we suggest that 
the task of developing social indicators be 
undertaken directly by the government; in 
Chapter 6 we discuss several alternatives for 
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locating an indicator agency within the 
federal system. 

If social indicators are to be useful to 
society, they will have to be interpreted and 
then considered in conjunction with the 
making of social policy. Just as the annual 
Economic Report of the President interprets 
economic indicators, an annual social report 
should eventually be produced that will call 
attention to the significance of changes in 
social indicators. 

Because of the particular problems involved 
in developing sound, workable social indi- 
cators, we are hesitant to urge an official 
Social report now. We favor, instead, a pri- 
vately sponsored report during the next few 
years, perhaps through the initiative of either 
the National Research Council or the Social 
Science Research Council, or through a joint 
effort of the two. 

If such an annual social report proves 
substantial after reasonable experimentation, 
it might then become a government respon- 
sibility like the annual economic and man- 
power reports now made for the President. 
This approach is also discussed in Chapter 6, 
where we offer the following recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendation: A privately developed 
annual social report—The Committee recom- 
mends that behavioral and social scientists 
outside the government begin to prepare the 
equivalent of an “Annual Social Report to 
the Nation,” to identify and expedite work 
toward the solution of problems connected 
with the eventual preparation of such a 
report on an Official basis. Support for this 
endeavor should come from private founda- 
tions as well as from federal sources. 

A natural next step would be to establish 
a council of social advisers to consider the 
policy implications of the report. We do not 
recommend the establishment of such a 
council until the annual social report shows 
that social indicators do indeed signal mean- 
ingful changes in the quality of life. 

For the present, we urge full participation 
of behavioral and social scientists in the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology and in the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, as 
well as in the numerous advisory bodies at- 
tached to administrative agencies and the 
Office of the President (see Chapter 5). 

Behind the development of social indi- 
cators and an annual report lie some basic 
Steps: to gather better social data and to 
store it in usable form, with the necessary 
safeguards against invasion of privacy. For- 
tunately, we have the experience of the 
Decennial Census and the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, without which a great deal of 
social science, particularly demography could 
not have been developed. There are also 
many sample surveys that deal with employ- 
ment and other economic factors and sta- 
tistical reports on agriculture, health, and 
other aspects of life. 

Even in a non-Census year, the federal gov- 
ernment spends more than $118 million on 
Statistical programs. Data are scattered 
through government agencies in many forms, 
and suggestions for centralizing those data in 
some form of national data system have been 
made several times. We see many problems in 
such plans and therefore recommend that the 
President appoint a special commission with 
a full-time professional staff and a broad- 
based advisory committee to make a detailed 
study with recommendations. Suggestions 
should come from data-collection agencies of 
government, from representatives of the vari- 
ous behavioral and social sciencies, from 
computer specialists, and from the public. 

Further specification of the task of the pro- 
posed commission is given in Chapter 7. We 
summarize our position in a recommenda- 
tion: 

Recommendation: A national data sys- 
tem—The Committee recommends that a 
special commission be established to investi- 
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gate in detail the procedural and technical 
problems involved in devising a national 
data system designed for social scientific pur- 
poses; that it recommend solutions for these 
problems and propose methods for managing 
a system that will make data maximally 
useful, while protecting the anonymity of 
individuals. 

Protecting respondents’ anonymity is very 
important and may prove to be among the 
most difficult problems to be dealt with. We 
propose, therefore, that it be faced in ad- 
vance of the report that the special commis- 
sion on a national data system may issue, 
and that some method be found for contin- 
uing to monitor the data systems as new 
methods of data storage and retrieval are 
created. The benefits of having policy guided 
by accurate information about the welfare 
and quality of life of the citizen can be very 
great, but it would be a sad consequence if, 
in the process of obtaining this information, 
the availability of data about individuals be- 
came a limitation on their freedom. To this 
end we offer the following recommendation. 

Recommendation: Protection of anonym- 
ity—The Committee recommends the es- 
tablishment within an appropriate agency 
of the federal government, or as an inter- 
agency commission, of a high-level continu- 
ing body, including nongovernmental mem- 
bers, to investigate the problems of protecting 
the anonymity of respondents, to prescribe 
actions to resolve the problems, and to re- 
view the dangers that may arise as new 
techniques of data-matching are developed. 


BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
IN UNIVERSITIES 
In PhD-granting universities, research in 
the behavioral and social sciences is con- 
ducted in departments of colleges or arts and 
sciences, in professional schools, and in 
institutes and research centers that exist 
outside the departments. Research funds are 
almost equally divided among these three ad- 
ministrative units, although departments 
employ more behavioral scientists because 
they have teaching responsibilities as well as 
research assignments (see Figure SR-3). 
Ficure SR-3.—Distribution of behavioral and 
social science research funds and research 
personnel among departments, institutes, 
and professional schools, Ph. D.-granting 
universities, fiscal year 1967 
[In percent] 
ALLOCATION OF ORGANIZED RESEARCH FUNDS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1966, $225,556,000 


Departments 
Institutes * 
Professional schools. 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS ON 
UNIVERSITY STAFFS, N=—18,498 


Departments 
Institutes ° 
Professional schools. 

1 Multiple-discipline institutes account for 
80% of the total institute research expendi- 
tures. 

2 Multiple-discipline institutes account for 
75% of full-time research personnel within 
all institutes. 


Source: Questionnaire survey. 


Doctorate-granting departments are usu- 
ally heavily committed to research, whereas 
professional schools are more variable in the 
extent to which they foster organized re- 
search in the behavioral and social sciences. 
Many schools of business, education, and 
medicine have fairly well established tradi- 
tions of research relating to the behavioral 
and social sciences. Schools of law and schools 
of social work, however, give less attention 
to organized in these sciences. Nei- 
ther of these has anything like the behav- 
ioral and social science research expenditure 
per school that is found in schools of busi- 
ness, education, or medicine. 
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Law schools have not had sufficient access 
to research funds, their faculties have had 
little free time for research, and they have 
not developed a pattern of employing re- 
search technicians as schools of business, 
education, and medicine have. A growing 
number of law schools desire to change this 
state of affairs and to introduce more social 
science research; in Chapter 11 we offer a 
recommendation for inducements to aid 
them in doing so. 

University institutes devoted wholly or in 
part to behavioral science research have pro- 
liferated for a number of reasons, including 
administrative convenience, exploration of 
interdisciplinary work, and concentration on 
research on social problems. Approximately 
a fourth of the scientists working in insti- 
tutes and a fifth of the research money are 
in institutes representing only one discipline. 
The rest of the personnel and funds are in 
interdisciplinary institutes. Approximately 
one fifth of all institutes are oriented to- 
ward research contributing to the solution 
of social problems, as in the many urban 
institutes that have recently been formed 
in universities. 

Despite the variety of administrative ar- 
rangements discussed above, universities are 
still often handicapped when trying to do 
fully satisfactory research into social prob- 
lems 

Disciplinary departments in universities, 
which grant most of the PhD degrees, are 
often better suited to basic research than 
to applied research. Their faculties some- 
times cooperate with other departments and 
institutes on research, but such work usually 
lacks the continuity and staffing necessary 
for applied research. Furthermore, discipli- 
nary values tend to favor research oriented 
toward problems of particular disciplines. De- 
partments try to achieve a balance between 
specializations in the disciplines, which, while 
admirable in itself, presents problems 
in organization of large task forces to study 
significant social problems. 

Institutes usually have limited full-time 
staffs and rely heavily on part-time workers 
from the disciplines. Consequently, they have 
little control over the education of most of 
their workers. The result is that much of 
their research leads back to disciplinary in- 
terests because that is where professional ad- 
vancement lies. Moreover, the availability of 
research funds for institutes is unstable by 
nature, and the level and character of re- 
search fluctuates according to the money 
avatlable. 

Professional schools are concerned with 
particular kinds of applied research related 
to their professional foci; thus many gen- 
eral social problems tend to lie outside the 
sphere of any single school. 

Professional schools also have the mixed 
blessing of a close relationship with client 
systems (such as hospitals, businesses, courts, 
or legislatures). This linkage is helpful in di- 
recting research to significant problems, but 
it also tends to limit the research to the in- 
terests of its clients. Further, research goals 
must compete with the primary task of train- 
ing a body of professional workers. Often re- 
search suffers. 

In view of these limitations, we believe a 
new university organization should be cre- 
ated for training and research on social prob- 
lems. To clarify the essential elements of this 
organization, we have proposed a new school, 
which we call a Graduate School of Applied 
Behavioral Science. 

Recommendation: A graduate school of 
applied behavioral science—The Committee 
recommends that universities consider the 
establishment of broadly based training and 
research programs in the form of a Graduate 
School of Applied Behavioral Science (or 
some local equivalent) under administra- 
tive arrangements that lie outside the estab- 
lished disciplines. Such training and research 
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should be multi-disciplinary (going beyond 
the behavioral and social sciences as neces- 
sary), and the school should accept responsi- 
bility for contributing through its research 
both to a basic understanding of human re- 
lationships and behavior and to the solution 
of persistent social problems. 

Such a recommendation should, of course, 
be adapted to local situations. However, such 
a school should be of scientific stature com- 
mensurate with that of the best medical and 
engineering schools, It should have a core 
faculty with tenure, like any professional 
school, and it should not be organized along 
disciplinary lines. Disciplinary departments 
would, of course, continue outside the new 
school. If the school develops topical sub- 
divisions (such as urban research centers, or 
centers studying the development of new 
nations), these subdivisions should be ter- 
minated when they are no longer pertinent. 

The new school should have its own PhD 
program, and it should attempt to educate 
its students for inventive development rele- 
vant to social problems. In other words, the 
school should do empirical research on sig- 
nificant social problems and train profes- 
sionals to carry on this kind of research. 

Such a school will require considerable 
planning, and it will face many obstacles. 
Among these is the problem of developing 
professional identity for its graduates. Many 
of them will probably be employed in non- 
academic settings, and the university-pro- 
fessorship model of career aspirations will 
not serve. It may be necessary, therefore, to 
create a new professional society and new 
journals devoted to applied behavioral sci- 
ence in order to define a new professional 
identity. 

The word “applied” in the title promises 
that the school will cover that end of the 
spectrum, but, of course, it must also be con- 
cerned with basic research. A high-level ap- 
plied school will inevitably work on basic 
problems of data-collection and analysis, 
model-building, and simulation. Work on 
social indicators, even on a local scale, could 
improve the statistical basis of the indicators 
and investigate how to combine them or sub- 
stitute one for another. Beyond such 
methodological problems, each Graduate 
School of Applied Behavioral Science should 
have some specialized areas of research, for 
the whole of applied behavioral science is 
too broad to tackle all at once. The prob- 
lems of the cities, of poverty, of crime, of 
nation-building, of conservation, of regional 
governments, of individual growth and de- 
velopment, of early education—any one of a 
range of problems—could serve among the 
specialities in one school. 

Instructive precedents in a number of uni- 
versities exhibit many qualities of the pro- 
posed new type of school; Chapter 12 dis- 
cusses these and the proposed school at 
greater length. 

BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES OUTSIDE 

THE UNIVERSITY 


Substantial numbers of social scientists 
work in nonacademic settings for federal, 
state, and local governments, for business and 
industry, and for nonprofit research organi- 
zations. Their functions, however, are not 
too different from those of their university 
colleagues. 

The federal government estimates an 18.4 
percent growth in federal social science em- 
ployment from 1967 to 1971, and a similar 
growth is reported by state governments and 
nonprofit organizations. The percentage 
growth in federal social science employment 
is greater than the growth in overall federal 
employment and total federal scientific em- 
ployment for the same period. Chapter 13 re- 
ports the limited data we have collected. 

One indication of the amount of nonaca- 
demic research in the behavioral and social 
sciences is the amount of federal funds for 
nonacademic research performers, both to 
private research organizations and to the gov- 
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ernment. Roughly half of the federal funds 
go to nonuniversity research, and it is di- 
vided about equally between the government, 
on the one hand, and industrial firms and 
nonprofit institutions on the other (Table 
SR-1). 


TABLE SR-1.—FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC AND 
APPLIED RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES, FISCAL YEAR 1967, BY PERFORMER 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Federal obligations for basic and 
applied research 


Behavioral 
and social 
sciences as 
percent of 
total obli- 
gations 


All fields Behavioral 
of and social 
science sciences 


Intramural (within Gov- 
ernment departments 
and agencies) 

Extramural, nonuniversity: 
industrial firms 
Nonprofit institutions... 
Others. 


‘$77 


Total nonuniversity.. -~ 
Universities 


Grand total 
a eS ee 
t Estimated from residual funds after removing amounts to 
universities. 
* Estimated from the Survey. 


Source: Federal Funds for Research, Development, and Other 
Scientific Activities: Fiscal Years 1967, 1968, 1969, NSF 68-27 
(Washington, D.C, National Science Foundation, 1968), vol. 17, 
pp. 124, 130. 

THE FINANCING OF RESEARCH 

In 1966-1967, some 3.4 percent of the na- 
tion’s total research and development ex- 
penditure was spent on the behavioral and 
social sclences—about $803 million. This was 
more than double the amount spent for so- 
cial science research and development in 
1961-1962 (Table SR-2). 


TABLE SR-2.—SUPPORT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, 1962, 1967, 
BY SOURCE 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Source of funds 1966-67 


1961-62 


Federal Government: 
Basic research... 
Appiied research 
Development_. 


Subtotal.. 
State governmen! 
Industry... 
Colleges and 
Foundations... 
Nonprofit institutions 


Total, 


$132 


behavioral and social 


Behavioral and social sciences as per- 
cent of total science... 


Source: Table 1-2 and table A-8, appendix. 


Between 1959 and 1968, federal support of 
behavioral and social science research in- 
creased at an average rate of approximately 
20 percent a year, Since today’s social prob- 
lems are so urgent, it is important to main- 
tain growth at least close to this level. We 
distinguish between normal projected growth 
(mo increase in the scale of research opera- 
tions) and projected new programs (the ad- 
dition of new large-scale research). In Chap- 
ter 14 we discuss the matter more fully and 
offer the following recommendation concern- 
ing normal research support. 

Recommendation: Rate of Federal fund- 
ing for normal research support—The Com- 
mittee recommends an annual increase in 
funds available from the federal government 
for support of basic and applied research in 
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the behavioral and social sciences of between 
12 and 18 percent to sustain the normal 
growth of the research enterprise over the 
next decade. 

To sustain normal growth in the be- 
havioral and social sciences, the indicated 
increase in research funds will be needed, 
and a corresponding increase will also be 
needed for instructional funds, student aid, 
space, and equipment. Our recommendation 
also applies to funding for behavioral and 
social science research outside the univer- 
sities. 

The costs of projected new programs are 
not included in the normal-growth projec- 
tions, for they are of a different character 
from the steady and gradual increase re- 
quired by the increases in the number of 
social scientists and the growing sophistica- 
tion of research techniques. However, the 
new programs require abrupt increases in 
funding, with each program having mini- 
mum start-up costs. The operating costs of 
the various new programs, when they are 
in full swing, are likely to total an additional 
$100 million annually, as explained in Chap- 
ter 14. 

The agencies supporting the behavioral 
and social sciences are chiefly the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (pri- 
marily through the Office of Education, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health), the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the National Science Foun- 
dation. We welcome their continued support 
and believe that other agencies should ex- 
pand their use of behavioral and social sci- 
ence research, through both intramural and 
extramural support. In short, we endorse the 
principle of pluralistic support for the social 
sciences. 

Proposals to establish a national social sci- 
ence foundation pose some problems con- 
cerning the role of the National Science 
Foundation. The implication that social sci- 
ence is important enough to warrant a spe- 
cial foundation is gratifying, but the issues 
are complex, and the members of the Com- 
mittee are somewhat divided in their views. 
Because the charter of the National Science 
Foundation has recently been enlarged to 
permit support of applied research, and ex- 
Plicitly to support the social sciences, we 
favor giving it the opportunity to exercise its 
new functions. However, we also suggest that, 
if the National Science Foundation is unable 
to exercise its new obligations in social sci- 
ences, then a new foundation may be needed. 
Recommendations bearing on the National 
Science Foundation appear in Chapter 14. 

Private foundations have been a signifi- 
cant source of support to the behavioral and 
social sciences through the years, frequently 
playing innovative roles and contributing in 
a variety of ways to the development of these 
sciences, The role of the foundations is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 15. 


WORLDWIDE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Worldwide interest in the social sciences is 
growing, partly in response to the processes 
of development and modernization in new 
nations. Social scientists in other countries 
seek to strengthen their professional capa- 
bilities, and there is considerable American 
interest in study and research overseas. 

Collaboration across national boundaries 
is especially important in the social sciences. 
Generalizations based on work in only one 
country may be too parochial and circum- 
scribed, and some kinds of situations im- 
portant to an understanding of human be- 
havior cannot be studied satisfactorily in 
any one nation. In Chapter 16 we offer some 
suggestions about the relationships among 
social scientists on an international basis, 
and we discuss the strengthening of organi- 
zations devoted to furthering international 
social science. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

As the sciences advance and research at 
their growing edges becomes more demand- 
ing of special knowledge and skills, the 
tendency toward specialization increases. 
This trend is important for the advancement 
of the frontiers of science, but it also runs 
counter to the demand for science to deal 
with problems of great complexity in an in- 
tegrated way. While we recognize the legiti- 
macy of specialization within disciplines, we 
recommend more attention to large-scale re- 
search concerning our rising social problems. 

Our society cannot delay dealing with its 
major social problems. We cannot consume 
our resources and pollute our environment 
and then hope to replenish and restore them. 
We cannot permit international relations to 
deteriorate to the point of resorting to nu- 
clear weapons. Social unrest, a result of 
rising expectations and frustrated hopes, will 
eventually reach a point of no return. 

The social sciences will provide no easy 
solutions in the near future, but they are 
our best hope, in the long run, for under- 
standing our problems in depth and for pro- 
viding new means of lessening tensions and 
improving our common life. 

(Excerpts From the Final Report of the 

National Commission on the Causes and 

Prevention of Violence) 


To ESTABLISH JUSTICE, To INSURE DOMESTIC 
TRANQUILITY 


© * . E * 
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Our Commission is not competent to rec- 
ommend a specific leve] of national defense 
expenditures. We recognize that without the 
deterrent capability essential for security 
against external attack, internal freedom and 
security would not be possible. It is to be 
expected that our military leaders will, like 
other government officials, stress the extreme 
urgency of the programs under their charge. 
But we believe the time has come to question 
whether expenditures for the general welfare 
should continue to be subordinated to those 
for national defense. 

Defense expenditures, stated in 1968 prices, 
fell from about 78 billion dollars in 1953 (at 
the end of the Korean War) to about 60 
billion dollars in 1954 and remained at that 
level for the decade 1955 to 1964. But by 1968 
they had risen again to the present 81 billion 
dollar annual level as the result of our major 
commitment of troops to Vietnam. * 

Federal expenditures for the general wel- 
fare, while they have increased substantially 
over the past several years, are now approxi- 
mately 60 billion dollars of which $25 billion 
represents social security payments. 

As a first step, we should try to reverse 
this relationship. When our participation in 
the Vietnam War is concluded, we recom- 
mend increasing annua] general welfare ex- 
penditures by about 20 billion dollars (stated 
in 1968 dollars), partly by reducing military 
expenditures and partly by use of increased 
tax revenues resulting from the growth of 
the Gross National Product. We suggest this 
only as an initial goal; as the Gross National 
Product and tax revenues continue to rise, 
we should strive to keep military expendi- 
tures level (in constant dollars), while gen- 
eral welfare expenditures should continue to 
increase until essential social goals are 
achieved.’ 


3 For fiscal 1970, the budgeted figure is $77 
billion. 

Some experts believe that since military 
expenditures were successfully held to an 
annual level of 60 billion dollars (in 1968 
prices) for the decade from 1955 to 1964, a 
comparable plateau can and should be main- 
tained for the decade of the seventies. In- 
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Based on estimates of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers,’ the funds needed to achieve 
this goal without inflationary consequences 
could be obtained from two sources: 

(1) The end of the Vietnam war should 
reduce defense expenditures by 19 billion 
dollars annually. The Council anticipates 
that this reduction will be offset in part by 
war-end program adjustments and deferred 
weapons programs. Hence, defense expendi- 
tures should go down to about 65 billion dol- 
lars (at 1968 prices) .* 

(2) The Gross National Product is expected 
to increase over the next decade (in constant 
dollars) at the rate of about four percent a 
year. The same should be true of federal tax 
revenues, which should grow in real terms 
at an annual increment of approximately 15 
billion dollars. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately half will be required to meet expected 
annual increases for ‘‘baseline” federal non- 
defense expenditures other than general wel- 
fare programs. Hence, about seven or eight 
billion dollars more each year than the pre- 
ceding year should be available for new and 
expanded programs in the general welfare 
field. 

xxix 

Whether somewhat more or less than the 
amounts we have indicated should be pro- 
vided to overcome social llls is not the im- 
portant point.” What is important is that 
the people of this nation recognize both the 
possibilities and the need for choice. For an 
entire generation, we have necessarily been 
more aware of and responsive to the external 
dangers to our society than to the internal 
dangers. In this Commission’s opinion, the 
internal dangers now demand a greater 
awareness and a more substantial response— 
one that can only be made if we face the 
need to reorder our priorities. It is time to 


deed, it has been urged that, assuming the 
success of strategic arms limitation talks and 
a reevaluation of our foreign commitments, 
it would be feasible to hold the military 
budget for the early 1970s to 50 billion dol- 
lars (at 1969 prices). See Kaysen, “Military 
Strategy, Military Forces and Arms Control,” 
in Agenda jor the Nation (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1969), p. 549. 

7 Annual Report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, January, 1969, pp. 199-200. 

5 At estimated 1972 prices, for example, ac- 
tual outlays would be 73 billion. At this 
point, defense expenditures would be at 
seven percent of forecast GNP, as compared 
to perhaps eight percent at present. In other 
industrially advanced democratic countries, 
according to the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, defense expenditures (in 1966) were 
6.4 percent of GNP for the United Kingdom, 
44 percent in France, 3.6 percent in West 
Germany, 3.3 percent in Italy, 2.2 percent in 
Canada and 1.1 percent in Japan. For Soviet 
Russia, the estimated figure is 8.9 percent, 
but this represents a total 1966 defense out- 
lay of less than 30 biilion dollars as com- 
pared to about 68 billion dollars for the 
United States. 

This estimate assumes that the present 
10 percent surcharge will have been repealed, 
but that other tax reform measures will be 
neutral in their effect on aggregate revenues, 
Any substantial reduction in federal tax rev- 
enues incidental to tax reform will make it 
more difficult to reorder our priorities as we 
have proposed. 

19 We further note that the same point can 
be strongly made for other non-military cat- 
egories of expenditure that have been built 
into the federal budget, including agricul- 
tural and maritime subsidies, the postal serv- 
ice as presently structured, and space 
exploration. See Schultze, “Budget Alterna- 
tives After Vietnam” in Agenda for the Na- 
tion (Brookings, 1969), p. 44. 
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balance the risks and precautions we take 
abroad against those we take here at home. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has made a suggestion which merits 
careful consideration as a potentially valu- 
able supplemental step toward reordering 
national priorities, namely, the preparation 
of an. “Annual Social Report." 1 The Annual 
Social Report, comparable to the present An- 
nual Economic Report, would provide us 
with a set of measurements—of “social indi- 
cators”—and how well we have done in pro- 
viding housing, education, health care, public 
safety, and opportunities for the upward ad- 
vancement of al) sectors of our population. 
It would tell us whether the disadvantaged 
groups among us haye been advancing at a 
rate sufficient to foster hope and.to quiet the 
desperation that drives men to violence. It 
would significantly aid the nation and its 
leaders in establishing national priorities. 

The Social Report would be prepared by 
social scientists recruited for stated periods 
of public service from among the nation’s 
best scholars, just as the members and staff 
of the Council of Economic Advisers are to- 
day. They could be organized as a Counsel 
of Social Advisers, as are the Economic Ad- 
ylsers, or in some other visible and inde- 
pendent form. A major function of the sociai 
science staff would be to develop tools for 
measuring the comparative effectiveness of 
social programs. While we have learned a 
good deal about social stresses and the gross 
causative factors that require correction, we 
still know very little about whether partic- 
ular remedial programs work at all, which 
ones work better than others, and why. We 
lack practicable means for measuring cost- 
benefit ratios, for establishing and obsery- 
ing parallel programs with significant vari- 
ables, and for putting an end to programs 
which have failed to justify their continu- 
ance. A central staff charged with this re- 
sponsibility could do much to improve the 
accuracy of our social planning and the ei- 
ficacy of on-going programs, 

Two decades ago, the Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers was created by the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, amid much skepticism 
about the “science” of economics and par- 
ticularly about the wisdom and effect of 
governmental efforts to stimulate or restrain 
economic activity. Today we recognize the 
importance of the government’s economic 
role and of national economic measurements, 
imprecise and imperfect as the economist’s 
tools still are. The other social sciences may 
now have as much potential for informing 
wise government policy as economics had 
twenty years ago. 

In a democratic society, the citizens pos- 
sess the basic social power, and national 
priorities reflect the value judgments of the 
majority. Skeptics may thus take a pessi- 
mistic view of this Commission's recommen- 
dation that our national priorities be reor- 
dered. They will point, for example, to the 
reluctance of the public, despite the pene- 
trating reports and the excellent recommen- 
dations of previous presidential commissions, 
to take the comprehensive actions needed to 
curb crime, eliminate racial discrimination, 
and alleviate the problems of the ghetto 
poor, They will point especially to middle- 
class America—to the “forgotten Ameri- 
can’—and his concern over some conse- 
quences of racial integration, his rebellion 
against rising taxes, his distrust of dissent 
on the campus and protest movements in 
the capital. How realistic is it, they will ask, 
to think that the majority of Americans will 
support a reallocation of our national re- 
sources to deal with social problems? 

n Toward a Social Report, Government 
Printing Office, 1969. 

# Daniel P. Moynihean, Maximum Feasible 
Misunderstanding (New York: MacMillan 
1968), pp. 190-203. 
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Skepticism is understandable. But the ma- 
jority of Americans have always responded 
constructively to national crises when they 
have been fully informed and responsibly 
led. The “silent majority,” like most other 
Americans, do not wish to surrender any 
of the most important freedoms of our open 
society—freedom of movement, freedom 
from harm, freedom from fear. They stand 
to benefit from the programs necessary to 
retain these freedoms just as much as any 
disadvantaged minority. All Americans—like 
majority and our various minorities—must 
come to grips with the basic causes of vio- 
lence in our society and do what must be 
done to achieve liberty and justice for all. 

Some, with little faith in our nation, pre- 
dict that majority indifference will result in 
a violent revolution of some kind. Indeed, 
nihilists and anarchists openly espouse this 
course. We see signs, however, that a peace- 
ful revolution is already under way: a spirit 
of needed reform is rising steadily among 
the people and in the ranks of local and 
national leaders. We see a growing readiness 
to formulate new values, to set new priori- 
ties, and to make firm commitments now, 
= honored as soon as resources are avail- 
able. 

Some ordinary citizens feel they can do 
nothing to influence the direction and the 
destiny of their nation. But more and more 
Americans are proving this to be a myth. 
A growing number of our citizens have found 
they need not stand idle while our cities 
rot, people live in fear, householders build 
individual fortresses, and human and fi- 
nancial resources flow to less urgent en- 
deavors. A new generation of Americans is 
emerging, with the energy and the talent 
and the determination to fulfill the promise 
of the nation. As it ever was, the young— 
idealistic but earnest, inexperienced but ded- 
icated—are the spearheads of the drive to- 
ward change, and increasing numbers of 
adult Americans are joining their ranks. 

xxxii 

When in man's long history other great civ- 
ilizations fell, it was less often from external 
assault than from internal decay. Our own 
civilization has shown a remarkable capac- 
ity for responding to crises and for emerging 
to higher pinnacles of power and achieve- 
ment. But our most serious challenges to 
date have been external—the kind this strong 
and resourceful country could unite against. 
While serious external dangers remain, the 
graver threats today are internal: haphazard 
urbanization, racial discrimination, disfigur- 
ing of the environment, unprecedented inter- 
dependence, the dislocation of human iden- 
tity and motivation created by an affluent 
society—all resulting in a rising tide of in- 
dividual and group violence. 

The greatness and durability of most ciy- 
ilizations has been finally determined by 
how they have responded to these challenges 
from within. Ours will be no exception. 

> . > . > 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS— 


1. that “the time is upon us for a reorder- 
ing of national priorities and for a greater 
investment of resources in the fulfillment of 
two basic purposes of our Constitution—to 
establish justice and to insure domestic tran- 
quility.” 

2. that “when our participation in the 
Vietnam War is concluded, we recommend 
increasing annual general welfare expendi- 
tures by about 20 billion dollars (stated in 
1968 dollars), partly by reducing military ex- 
penditures and partly by use of increased 
tax revenues resulting from the growth of the 
Gross National Product.” 

3. that “as the Gross National Product and 
tax revenues continue to rise, we should 
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strive to keep military expenditures level (in 
constant dollars), while general welfare ex- 
penditures should continue to increase until 
essential social goals are achieved.” 

4. that, to aid in the reordering of national 
priorities, consideration should be given to 
establishing a counterpart of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to develop tools for meas- 
uring the comparative effectivemess of so- 
cial programs, and to produce an “Annual 
Social Report,” comparable to the present 
Annual Economic Report. 


S. 7—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE REESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE BUFFALO NATIONAL 
RIVER, STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my senior colleague 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish the Buffalo River in Ar- 
kansas as the Buffalo National River. 

Senators will recall that a bill for this 
purpose was introduced in the last session 
of Congress—S. 855—and was passed by 
this body on September 3, 1969. Regret- 
tably, action was not taken in the House 
of Representatives prior to adjournment. 
Therefore, we are reintroducing the bill 
with the hope that the Senate will once 
again give it prompt and favorable con- 
sideration and that subsequently it will 
be acted upon by the House. 

The Buffalo is nationally recognized 
for its scenic beauty and this bill would 
enable the preservation, in its free flow- 
ing, natural state, of an important seg- 
ment of this river. 

In its 1968 report on the proposed 


Buffalo National River, the National 
Park Service said: 


The Buffalo River is born in a vast sea 
of trees high in the Ozarks of northwestern 
Arkansas. At first only a trickle, half hidden 
among leaves and rocks, the stream a quarter 
of a mile down slips over the first ledge, a 
new force on the iand, slowly gaining in 
strength. For 148 miles it meanders across 
Ozark hill country toward a junction with 
the larger White River. Undiminished by 
man, the Buffalo today runs through a rich 
and varied landscape. Considered for size, 
for completeness, and for wild qualities, it 
is one of this country’s last significant nat- 
ural rivers. 


The Park Service report continues: 

The Buffalo deserves national attention 
not for any single quality but for an out- 
standing combination of qualities. The very 
base of the river’s appeal lies in its clean, 
flowing waters, which support a notable 
sports fishery and provide an opportunity for 
pleasurable boating and swimming. Its sce- 
nery is interesting and often spectacular. It 
is unspoiled by development and free of pol- 
lution. It has a remarkable collection of 
features illustrating its geology, botany, 
wildlife, archeology, and history. It is the 
only major stream left undamaged in the 
Arkansas Ozarks ... 


In recent years we have become in- 
creasingly aware of the need to preserve 
and protect unspoiled scenic areas in the 
country. I believe the Buffalo River cer- 
tainly merits preservation and protec- 
tion. It would be an important addition 
to our national park system and provide 
great benefit and enjoyment to the pres- 
ent and future generations. 

Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size that the establishment of the Buffalo 
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as a national river will be done with 
the minimum possible disruption to the 
residents of the area. 

The bill which we introduce today is 
in the exact form in which it was passed 
by the Senate, as amended in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Therefore, the bill provides that, with 
the exception of property that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior determines is es- 
sential for the establishment of the park, 
owners of improved noncommercial prop- 
erty or lands used solely for agricultural 
purposes on the date of acquisition could 
retain the right of use and occupancy 
until the death of the owner or his spouse. 
whichever occurs later, or not more than 
25 years from the date of acquisition. It 
is my understanding that a very small 
number of dwellings would need to be 
removed in the early years of develop- 
ment. 

The proposed national river includes 
about 132 river miles and a total of 95,730 
acres in Newton, Searcy, Marion, and 
Baxter Counties. 

The geological features of the river 
are outstanding and the flora is rich and 
diverse. Within the area are two fea- 
tures which are especially noteworthy. 
One is the 200-foot waterfall in H~mmed- 
in-Hollow, the highest free fall between 
the southern Appalachians and the 
Rockies. The other is the collection of 
gypsum formations in Beauty Cave, 
which are outstanding in their variety 
and the size of single specimens, some 
of which are not known to exist else- 
where. 

Under the able chairmanship of the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) a 
hearing on the proposed Buffalo Na- 
tional River was held on May 27, 1969, 
by the Subcommittee on Parks and Rec- 
reation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. On that occasion a large 
number of witnesses testified before the 
committee, the great majority of them in 
support of this legislation. 

One of the many important points 
made at that hearing was that the Buf- 
falo is within an easy day’s drive of 
nearly 15 million people and is cen- 
trally located with respect to such major 
population centers as St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Kansas City, Dallas, and Tulsa. An 
estimated 1.7 million persons would 
visit the river annually during its first 
years in the National Park System. 

As stated in an editorial in the Baxter 
Bulletin in Mountain Home, Ark.: 

The Buffalo .. . is a natural prize of na: 
tional significance, It should be preserved as 
& national park-type area for the same rea- 
sons that the giant redwoods should not be 
mowed down to make boards and the Grand 
Canyon should not be dammed to carry out 
local economic designs. The national river 
would, in fact, aid the economy of the area 
by providing a new kina of outdoor preserve 
and recreational area. 


The Southwest American in Fort 
Smith commented: 

There’s no question about the increasing 
demand for quiet recreational areas, as the 
population grows. And we believe the Buf- 


falo stands right at the top in possibilities 
for such an area. 


An editorial in the Arkansas Democrat 
sc al 31, 1970, summed it up 
well: 
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The country is full of once-beautiful rivers 
that have been dammed, bulldozed and 
polluted. The Buffalo should be preserved. 


As I mentioned earlier, the Buffalo is 
nationally recognized and I am pleased to 
note that I have received communica- 
tions of support for this legislation not 
only from Arkansas and surrounding 
States but from many parts of the coun- 
try. 

The Buffalo has been the subject of 
articles and editorials in a number of 
leading publications across the Nation. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
supporting this legislation said: 

The Buffalo should be spared the fate of 
dam construction that has destroyed so many 
Southern rivers. As a national river, it would 
offer both recreational variety to the Ozarks 
region and scenic and scientific variety to the 
nation. 


A major article on the Buffalo by Rob- 
ert F. Jones was published in Sports Il- 
lustrated, August 10, 1970, and the Buf- 
falo was featured in an article on the 
Ozarks in National Geographic, Novem- 
ber 1970. 

The Sports Illustrated article told of a 
float trip on the Buffalo made by artist 
Thomas Hart Benton and some friends. 
Mr. Benton is quoted as saying: 

If every American could run the Buffalo 
just once, the way we did today, then I think 
our rivers would be beyond the reach of 
trouble. 


In a strong editorial of support, the 
Kansas City Star said: 

By general consensus, the Buffalo River... 
is one of the finest free-flowing streams re- 
maining in North America. Not only does 
that basin possess exceptional beauty, but it 
lies within easy driving distance of 15 mil- 
lion Americans, which enhances its values as 
a recreational resource for the nation. 

Today time is running out on the Buffalo, 
as population and industry slowly build up 
in Northern Arkansas. . . We believe the 
time for review and debate has come to an 
end and final action by Congress .. . is in 
order. The Buffalo river is one of Nature's 
masterpieces that has been relatively un- 
touched by man. It is a part of the nation's 
outdoor heritage and should be preserved for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said: 

The Buffalo is a natural prize. It is the 
best example of an Ozark free-flowing river 
of some size not already under some form of 
protection from exploiters, and in a state al- 
ready well equipped with dammed lakes, 
this one mountain stream merits protection. 
It also deserves the attention of Congress 
because of its regional interest. There are 
few rivers like the Buffalo between the Ap- 
palachians and the Rockies. 


Mr. President, the potential economic 
impact of the National River on the 
area is considerable. A 1968 University of 
Arkansas study makes these estimates 
for the 5 years deemed necessary to es- 
tablish and bring a Buffalo National 
River Park into full operation: 

First. Tourist spending of over $92 mil- 
lion during the development period, 
eventually reaching an annual level ap- 
proaching $34 million. 

Second. Private investments of at least 
$5 million to building and improve near- 
by tourist accommodations for lodging, 
fishing, boating, bathing, and food 
services. 

Third. The generation of 3,500 new 
jobs and an addition of some $17 million 
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to personal income in the area, an area 
in which income has been considerably 
below the State and national average. 

The Department of Interior has esti- 
mated the cost of acquiring the private 
lands within the proposed national river 
at $9.2 million. The total development 
cost was estimated at $8.2 million, of 
which $6.3 million is programed for the 
first 5 years after its establishment. The 
estimated annual cost of operation of the 
national river is $685,800 after the first 5 
years. 

It is evident that the Buffalo River 
would not only be a significant addition 
to the national park system, but that the 
development of the park would consider- 
ably enhance the area’s economy. 

Mr. President, it has now been 10 years 
since I asked the National Park Service 
to look into the possibility of establishing 
a national recreation area along the Buf- 
falo. It has been 8 years since the first 
Park Service report recommending the 
creation of the Buffalo National River. 
I think the case for making a national 
river of the Buffalo is clear and strong 
and the Senate has already concurred 
in this judgment in passing the bill in 
1969. I hope that 1971 will be the year 
when the national river becomes a re- 
ality. 

A recent editorial in the Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock, expressed it well: 

Priority consideration . .. is rapidly becom- 
ing compelling as each day exposes the 
natural treasures of this unique mountain 
waterway to further despoliation. Already 
frequent reports are heard of extensive timber 
cutting within the proposed boundaries of 
the national river that could mar the pristine 
beauty of the Buffalo’s banks for the next 
generation. Passage of the Buffalo National 
River in 1971 ought to be a prime project 
of conservationists from all over the coun- 
try. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 7) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Buffalo National 
River in the State of Arkansas, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, for himself and Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 10—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
URGING THE ADOPTION OF A 
NATIONAL POLICY TO CORRECT 
THE PRESENT POPULATION AND 


INDUSTRIAL IMBALANCE BE- 
TWEEN METROPOLITAN CENTERS 
AND RURAL AREAS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the latter part of the 91st Congress, 
I introduced Senate Resolution 463 urg- 
ing the adoption of a national policy to 
correct the present population and in- 
dustrial imbalance between our congested 
metropolitan centers and our less popu- 
lated rural areas. Thereafter, 38 Sen- 
ators cosponsored that resolution. How- 
ever, because of the pressures of time in 
the closing days of the session the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
unable to give indepth consideration to 
the proposal. 
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Therefore, today I am introducing a 
broader and more substantive version of 
this legislation. This bill which I now 
send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence would establish a national policy to 
revitalize rural and other economically 
distressed areas by providing incentives 
for industries to locate in those regions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
will be printed in the Recorp in accord- 
ance with the Senator’s request. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment my 
able and distinguished friend from 
Arkansas on the bill he has offered, of 
which I am happy to be a cosponsor. 

We did make some progress in the last 
session of Congress, as the Senator 
knows, in this regard. Title 9 of the 
farm bill passed last year would permit 
the Governor of a State to seek to im- 
prove the urban-rural balance, and also 
requires a number of reports from the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I hope that we can use the informa- 
tion that we obtained, plus the law that 
has already been passed by Congress, to 
pursue that matter further. I compli- 
ment the Senator on what he is doing, 
pledge him my cooperation, and assure 
him of all the efforts that we possibly 
can make to help make his dream be- 
come a reality. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. President. to implement this pol- 
icy, all departments and agencies would 
be required to give preference, to the 
maximum extent practicable, to those 
areas which have a low concentration of 
population and industry in— 

First, awarding Federal contracts for 
the purchase of equipment, goods, or 
services for use by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government to 
business and industry which will locate 
or relocate in such areas; and 

Second, administering or implement- 
ing new and existing Government pro- 
grams, particularly the multibillion Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs. 

To further implement this policy, all 
departments and agencies having re- 
sponsibility for the development and ad- 
ministration of manpower training pro- 
grams, financed in whole or part by the 
Federal Government, would be required 
to take immediate steps to— 

First, direct or redirect such programs 
with a view toward providing a work 
force of the size, composition, and quality 
to meet the manpower requirements of 
business and industry locating or relo- 
cating in areas having a low concentra- 
tion of population and industry; and 

Second, to insure, to the extent prac- 
ticable, that such programs are designed 
to increase employment opportunities for 
those who are unable to obtain or main- 
tain suitable employment and will serve 
to improve the economy by increasing 
productivity and facilitate the movement 
of the work force to the job. 
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In addition, each department or agency 
which is presently engaged in activities or 
programs relating to this policy will be 
required to conduct a comprehensive re- 
view and analysis of their activities and 
report thereon to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. To oversee the progress made by 
the various departments and agencies, 
the bill creates in the General Account- 
ing Office a board for the revitalization 
of rural and economically-distressed 
areas. The board will be composed of 
three officers from the General Account- 
ing Office who are knowledgeable and 
experienced with respect to the subject 
matter of this national policy. The board 
will have the specific duty to evaluate the 
reports and recommendations filed with 
the Comptroller General by the various 
agencies. The Comptroller General is re- 
quired to report annually to the Congress 
with respect to the progress being made. 

This legislation, Mr. President, is in- 
spired by my belief that many of our 
social and environmental problems could 
best be remedied by inaugurating a na- 
tional program that will reverse the 
present trend of migration of people into 
already compacted cities. In many re- 
spects, I feel that we have been treating 
the symptoms of urban congestion and 
not its root causes—such as the increas- 
ing and rapid out-migration from our 
rural areas. 

Uncontrolled industrial expansion 
coupled with the suffocating swell of 
people in relatively small parcels of land 
has caused critical health, safety, and 
welfare problems. Moreover, many city 
residents now rightfully fear for their 
safety and have become more and more 
alienated and frustrated because local 
resources and services fail to provide ade- 
quate living conditions. And while our 
cities have become, for many, an un- 
suitable place to live, yearly thousands 
of others, who are lured by the job pros- 
pects of the city, leave their rural homes 
in search of hoped for opportunities that 
too often simply do not exist. 

Mr. President, unless immediate re- 
medial action is taken, the situation will 
undoubtedly get much worse. Experts 
have already projected an astonishing 
100 million population increase within 
the next half century. Unable to cope 
with the existing needs of their dwellers, 
there is little hope that our metropolitan 
areas will be capable of accommodating 
any sizable proportion of this multitude. 

Meanwhile, the migration of the people 
to the cities has caused many of our rural 
areas to become even more economically 
depresesed. These less populated regions 
of our country have never and are not 
now fully sharing in the fruits of the 
industrial revolution. While historically 
struggling to maintain a subsistence 
economy, the loss of their young and 
able-bodied people in search of the city 
life has resulted in their inability to 
sustain the needs of those who chose to 
remain. Presently, many of these areas 
shelter only the older, underskilled and 
undereducated. 

Mr. President, neither our major met- 
ropolitan areas nor our small towns can 
survive without a healthy economy. If 
we are to achieve for all Americans a 
higher standard of living, we must com- 
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mit ourselves now to a program designed 
to correct the widening imbalance and 
disparity of our population and indus- 
trial growth. If we bring jobs and the 
accompanying services and benefits to 
these people, there will be little need for 
them to relocate in other areas. 

The Federal Government must provide 
the impetus and incentive for industry 
to expand to these areas. In this connec- 
tion, I was extremely pleased and encour- 
aged by the administration’s support of 
the objectives of the resolution I offered 
last year. Moreover, it is especially heart- 
ening and significant that the President 
devoted a portion of his state of the 
Union address to this issue. I whole- 
heartedly endorse the broad objectives 
of his statement that he will— 

Propose programs to make better use of our 
land, and to encourage a balanced national 
growth—growth that will revitalize our rural 
heartland and enhance the quality of life 
throughout America. 


I am, of course, anxious to see and 
to study the specifics—the details of the 
President's program—and I look forward 
to working with him toward the realiza- 
tion of a truly revitalized America—rural 
and urban. There is no better way to be- 
gin this task than by the adoption of the 
national policy established by my bill. 

Mr. President, the future of America 
cannot be left in the hands of fate—we 
must begin today to fashion a better to- 
morrow. 

The purpose of the bill I offer today 
transcends regional interest. For its true 
objective is to revitalize the withering 
economy in rural areas while at the same 
time it will give the urban areas—espe- 
cially our decaying inner cities—an op- 
portunity to concentrate on their own 
programs of revitalization and restora- 
tion, free of the continued aggravation 
of the problems by the constant infiux of 
people whose living necessities they are 
unable to provide. 

I anticipate that this measure will be 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and it will be my inten- 
tion to hold a series of hearings on this 
measure as early as convenient and prac- 
tical, I would welcome the comments, 
suggestions, and cosponsorship of my 
colleagues. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in this search to achieve a more rational 
and a better balanced pattern of growth 
for America and her people. 

The bill (S.10) is as follows: 

S.10 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that— 

(a) seventy per centum of the American 
people live on only 1 per centum of the land 
of the United States and this high concen- 
tration of population results in increased 
pollution, critical problems of housing and 
transportation, unhealthy living conditions, 
and increased crime; 

(b) the location and expansion of in- 
dustries in the major metropolitan centers 
of the Nation continue to attract more peo- 
ple to these highly congested areas, thus 
further aggravating and intensifying these 
unwholesome conditions; 

(c) the population of one of every three 
counties in the United States decreased dur- 
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ing the past decade because industries ex- 
panded in already overcrowded and con- 
gested population centers thus denying equal 
opportunities for economic advancement in 
the less populated communities of our Na- 
tion; 

(d) a more balanced distribution of our 
population and economic opportunities is 
needed to accommodate the anticipated pop- 
ulation increase of more than one hundred 
million persons in the United States over the 
next half century; and 

(e) a more even and practical geographi- 
cal distribution of industrial growth and 
activity would reduce the continued concen- 
tration of industry and would stimulate the 
growth and development of less heavily 
populated sections of our country with a 
view toward providing a more diversified 
and better balanced distribution of our in- 
habitants and facilitating the restoration 
and protection of the quality of our environ- 
ment, thus enhancing and enriching the 
lives of all Americans. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress declares that it 
shall be the national policy of the United 
States to encourage the distribution of 
future industrial growth, and its attendant 
expansion more evenly throughout the 
United States. 

(b) In implementing this policy, all de- 
partments and agencies in the Executive 
Branch of the Government shall give prefer- 
ence, to the maximum extent practicable, 
to those areas which have a low concentra- 
tion of population and industry, in— 

(1) awarding Federal contracts for the 
purchase of equipment, goods, or services for 
use by any department or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to business and industry 
which will locate or relocate in such areas; 
and 

(2) administering or implementing new 
and existing Government programs, particu- 
larly the multibillion-dollar Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

(c) In further implementation of said na- 
tional policy, all departments and agencies 
in the Executive Branch of the Government 
having responsibility for the development 
and administration of manpower training 
programs, financed in whole or in part by 
the Federal Government, shall take immedi- 
ate steps to— 

(1) direct or redirect such programs with 
& view toward providing a work force of the 
size, composition and quality to meet the 
manpower requirements of business and in- 
dustry locating or relocating in areas having 
a low concentration of population and in- 
dustry; and 

(2) to insure, to the extent practicable, 
that such programs are designed to increase 
employment opportunities for those who are 
unable to obtain or maintain suitable em- 
ployment and will serve to improve the 
economy by increasing productivity and 
facilitating the movement of the work force 
to the job. 


DISSEMINATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. The President shall issue appro- 
priate directives to all departments, agencies 
and independent establishments in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government of the 
United States, embodying the national policy 
set forth in section 2 of this Act, and shall 
require such departments, agencies and in- 
dependent establishments to comply there- 
with, to the maximum extent that compli- 
ance is practicable and feasible. 

AGENCY REVIEW 

Sec. 4. (a) Each department, agency and 
independent establishment of the Executive 
Branch of the Government of the United 
States which is engaged in any activities or 
programs involving, or related to, those activ- 
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ities specified in subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 2 of this Act, shall, immediately fol- 
lowing the effective date thereof, conduct a 
comprehensive review and analysis of all 
such activities in which it is engaged. 

(b) Not later than 120 days following the 
effective date of this Act, each such depart- 
ment, agency and independent establishment 
shall file with the Comptroller General of 
the United States, in such form as he shall 
prescribe, a comprehensive report with re- 
spect to all such activities, accompanied by 
specific recommendations concerning the 
most effective means by which such programs 
and activities may be directed or redirected 
in compliance with the national policy set 
forth in section 2 of this Act. 

(c) Following the submission of the initial 
report and recommendations required by 
subsection (b) of this section, each such 
department, agency and independent estab- 
lishment shall make a continuing survey of 
the type required by subsection (a) of this 
section and report to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with respect to findings and recommen- 
dation at such times as the Comptroller 
General may designate. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) The Comptroller General of 
the United States is authorized and directed 
to establish in the General Accounting Office 
a Board for the Revitalization of Rural and 
Economically-Distressed Areas (in this Act 
referred to as the “Board’’). The Board shall 
be composed of three officers of the General 
Accounting Office who shall be designated 
by the Comptroller General from among sen- 
ior officers who are knowledgeable and expe- 
rienced with respect to the subject matter of 
the national policy set forth in section 2 of 
this Act. Officers of the General Accounting 
Office who are so designated shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, be relieved of 
all other duties. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall make 
available to the Board, from available re- 
sources of the General Accounting Office, 
such professional and clerical assistance as 
may be necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions and duties. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the General Accounting Office such sum 
or sums as may be necessary to enable the 
Comptroller General to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall study and 
evaluate the reports and recommendations 
filed with the Comptroller General pursuant 
to section 4(b) of this Act, as well as all 
other pertinent materials, in order to deter- 
mine whether the departments, agencies and 
independent establishments are complying 
with the national policy set forth in section 
2 thereof and the requirements set forth in 
section 4 thereof. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall report 
to the Congress, from time to time, with re- 
spect to the progress made by departments, 
agencies and independent establishments of 
the executive branch in complying with the 
national policy set forth in section 2 of this 
Act, and shall transmit to the Congress an 
annual report with respect thereto at the 
close of each fiscal year. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 
DIRECTED TO FURNISH INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. Subject to the requirements of na- 
tional security, any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the executive 
branch of the Government which is re- 
quested by the Comptroller General to fur- 
nish information, documents, or other per- 
tinent materials to the Board is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to comply with all 
such requests. Failure to furnish informa- 
tion so requested shall be reported to the 
Congress at the earliest practicable time. 
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S. 11, S. 12, S. 13, S. 14, S. 15, AND 
S. 16—INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 
REPRESENTING A CONTINUATION 
OF MATTERS CONSIDERED BY 
THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CRIMINAL LAWS AND PROCE- 
DURES DURING THE 91ST CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce several items of legislation. Each 
represents a continuation of matters con- 
sidered by the Special Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures during 
the 91st Congress. They are as follows: 

First. S. 13, the Physical Evidence Act 
of 1971, which provides for the issuance 
of subpenas for the limited detention of 
specified individuals for obtaining evi- 
dence of identifying physical character- 
istics in the course of certain criminal 
investigations, and for other purposes; 

Second. S. 11 and, third, S. 12, al- 
ternative versions of the Wagering Tax 
Act Amendments of 1971, which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to modify the provisions relating to taxes 
on wagering, to insure the constitutional 
rights of taxpayers, to facilitate the col- 
lection of such taxes, and for other such 
purposes; 

Fourth. S. 14, the Student Disturb- 
ances Act of 1971, which would prohibit 
the disruption of federally assisted insti- 
tutions of higher education, to provide 
for the enforcement of such prohibition, 
and for other purposes; 

Fifth. S. 15, to amend title XII of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, to 
empower the Commission on Individual 
Rights to consider individual security, 
and for other purposes; 

Sixth. S. 16, which would amend title 
IX of the Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970, to provide for injunctive and 
other civil relief for those victimized by 
organized crime, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, each of these items of 
legislation is introduced as a study bill. I 
am not committed to their enactment in 
their present form or indeed to their en- 
actment at all. I do expect, however, in 
the coming months of this Congress that 
the subcommittee will hold hearings on 
these and related matters. I shall also, 
at a later time, address the Senate sep- 
arately on each of these items of 
Icgislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills: 

S. 11. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to modify the provisions 
relating to taxes on wagering to insure the 
constitutional rights of taxpayers, to Yacili- 
tate the collection of such taxes, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 12. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to modify the provisions 
relating to taxes on wagering to insure the 
constitutional rights of taxpayers, to facili- 
tate the collection of such taxes, and for other 
purposes, 

S. 13. A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for the issuance of subpenas 
for the limited detention of particularly de- 
scribed or identified individuals for obtaining 
evidence of identifying physical character- 
istics in the course of certain criminal in- 
vestigations, and for other purposes; 

S. 14. A bill to prohibit the disruption of 
federally assisted institutions of higher edu- 


cation, to provide for the enforcement of 
such prohibition, and for other purposes; 

S. 15. A bill to amend title XII of the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1970, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 16. A bill to amend title IX of the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1970 to provide 
civil remedies to victims of activities pro- 
hibited by said title, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, for himself 
and Mr. Hruska, were read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ORDER FOR REFERRAL OF S. 11 and 
S. 12 TO THE COMMITTEE ON FI- 
NANCE FOLLOWING THEIR PRES- 
ENT REFERENCE 


Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when two bills which I introduced 
this morning, which are now at the desk, 
numbered tentatively, I believe, S. 11 and 
S. 12, shall have been considered and re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which I am advised they are 
now being referred, they be thereafter 
referred to and considered by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 18—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
BRING RADIO FREE EUROPE AND 
RADIO LIBERTY UNDER CON- 
GRESSIONAL SCRUTINY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill to bring Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty under the authorization 
and appropriation process of the Con- 
gress. 

During the last 20 years, several hun- 
dred million dollars in U.S. Government 
funds have been expended from secret 
CIA budgets to pay almost totally for the 
costs of these two radio stations broad- 
casting to Eastern Europe. In the last fis- 
cal year alone, over $30 million was pro- 
vided by CIA as a direct Government 
subsidy; yet at no time was Congress 
asked or permitted to carry out its 
traditional constitutional role of approy- 
ing the expenditure. 

My bill would amend the U.S. Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 to authorize funds to Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty in fiscal 1972. 
It would also provide that no other U.S. 
Government funds could be made avail- 
able to either radio station, except under 
the provisions of the Information and 
Educational Exchange Act. 

I plan to ask that those administra- 
tion officials concerned with overseas in- 
formation policies be called to testify be- 
fore Congress on the financial needs of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 
Without committing myself to a particu- 
lar level of funding, my proposal tenta- 
tively calls for an authorization of $30 
million. This figure would, of course, be 
subject to change as more information 
becomes available. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
both claim to be nongovernmental or- 
ganizations sponsored by private con- 
tributions, but available sources indi- 
eate direct CIA subsidies pay nearly all 
their costs. According to returns filed 
with Internal Revenue—form 990—A— 
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their combined operating costs for fiscal 
1969 were almost $34 million—$21,109,- 
935 for Radio Free Europe and $12,887,- 
401 for Radio Liberty. 

Under the auspices of the Advertising 
Council, Radio Free Europe conducts a 
yearly, multimedia “advertising” cam- 
paign. 

I have been advised that between $12 
million and $20 million in free media 
space is donated annually to this cam- 
paign while the return from the public 
is apparently less than $100,000. Addi- 
tionally, both Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty attempt to raise money 
from corporations and foundations, but 
contributions from these sources report- 
edly pay only a small part of their total 
budgets. 

The bulk of Radio Free Europe’s and 
Radio Liberty’s budgets, or more than 
$30 million annually, comes from direct 
CIA subsidies. Congress has never partic- 
ipated in authorization or appropriations 
of funds to Radio Free Europe or Radio 
Liberty, although hundreds of millions 
of dollars in Government funds have been 
spent during the last 20 years. 

I can understand why covert funds 
might have been used for a year or two 
in an emergency situation when extreme 
secrecy was necessary and when no other 
Government funds were available. But 
the justification for covert funding has 
lessened over the years as international 
tension has eased, as the secrecy sur- 
rounding these radio stations has melted 
away, and as more open means of fund- 
ing could have been developed. In other 
words, the extraordinary circumstances 
that might have been thought to justify 
circumvention of constitutional processes 
and congressional approval no longer 
exist. 

In fact, after disclosure in 1967 of CIA 
funding of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, a Presidential committee made 
up of John Gardner, then Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Richard 
Helms, then and now Director of CIA, 
and Nicholas Katzenbach, then Under 
Secretary of State, recommended that 
“no Federal agency shall provide covert 
financial assistance or support, direct or 
indirect, to any of the Nation’s educa- 
tional or voluntary organizations”—and 
that “no programs currently would justify 
any exception to this policy.” On March 
29, 1967, President Johnson accepted the 
committee’s recommendations and di- 
rected they be implemented by all Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Legislation similar to my proposal will 
shortly be introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman OGDEN 
R. Rem of New York. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 18) to amend the U.S. In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 to provide assistance to Ra- 
dio Free Europe and Radio Liberty, in- 
troduced by Mr. Case, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 18 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 is amended by insert- 
ing after section 702 the following new 
section: 
“AUTHORIZATION FOR GRANTS TO RADIO FREE 

EUROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY 

“Sec. 703. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department $30,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972 to provide grants, under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate, to Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. Except for funds appropri- 
ated under this section, no funds appropri- 
ated after the date of enactment of this 
Section for any fiscal year, under this or 
any other provision of law, may be made 
available to or for the use of Radio Free Eu- 
rope or Radio Liberty.” 


S. 19—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AMEND THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
ACT OF 1948 RELATING TO 
STRENGTHENING THE FINANC- 
ING OF U.S. EXPORTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill amending the 
Export-Import Bank Act to provide for 
the greater expansion of U.S. export 
trade. 

The 92d Congress begins in an atmos- 
phere of great uncertainty with respect 
to American foreign economic policies. 

Only a few weeks have passed since we 
narrowly averted the passage of legisla- 
tion which, I fully believe, would have 
ushered in a period of protectionism and 
growing economic isolation. 

We are still faced with the kind of eco- 
nomic insecurity, borne of recession, 
which has historically found an outlet in 
an appeal to protection. 

We are still faced with a deficit in the 
balance of payments, largely due to a 
persistent inflation which has danger- 
vl narrowed our traditional trade sur- 
plus. 

We are still—and will continue to be— 
faced with increasing economic compe- 
tition from Europe and Japan—modern, 
industrialized economic giants capable of 
matching U.S. productivity in most prod- 
ucts and beating us in many. 

We will be faced more and more with 
increasing economic unity in Europe—a 
phenomenon which will pose great chal- 
lenges to our trade negotiators in respon- 
sibly preserving the interests of US. 
workers, farmers, and businessmen. 

Yet our trade picture is not without its 
bright spots, even at present, or with- 
out great potential in the years ahead. 
We are still the word’s greatest trading 
Nation. Last year, even amid our infila- 
tion, our exports rose to some $43 billion 
and our trade surplus increased to about 
$2.7 billion. The protectionist momentum 
was broken, and the eyes of most Amer- 
icans have turned from an unreasoning 
fear of foreign imports to the great prom- 
ise of American exports. In this spirit, I 
think, we are once again looking to a 
vigorous expansion of exports to bring 
jobs to the American worker; income to 
American business, industry, and agri- 
Hine and strength to the American 

ollar. 
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It is in that spirit which I offer this 
Export-Import Bank bill. 

The Export-Import Bank is our ma- 
jor national institution designed to ex- 
pedite export financing and to facilitate 
the sale of American goods through the 
provision of competitive credit rates and 
terms. 

More and more, the key ingredients in 
international competition are the rates, 
terms, and other conditions of credit 
which can be attached to export sales. 
Since the Bank’s inception, some $35 bil- 
lion in exports have been facilitated 
through the Bank programs, principally 
direct credits, guarantees and insurance, 
and discounting export paper. 

Besides these major programs, the 
Bank, under the chairmanship of Henry 
Kearns, has begun a broad range of new 
programs and services, designed to make 
the Bank a more aggressive and respon- 
sive partner in U.S. exports while still 
complementing rather than substituting 
for the services of private financial] in- 
stitutions. 

There are, however, a number of con- 
straints on the Bank’s operations which 
are increasingly limiting its capacity to 
serve U.S. exporters. The bill I am in- 
troducing today should, I believe, lift 
most if not all of these major constraints. 
REMOVE THE BANK FROM THE CONSTRAINT OF 

THE UNIFIED BUDGET 

Last December 18, the Senate passed 
S. 4268, a bill which would have removed 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
Ex-Im Bank from the unified budget and 
from the annual expenditure ceiling im- 
posed by the Congress on this budget. 

This was a measure which I was reluc- 
tant to endorse in the last Congress. The 
budget—the way it is presented and 
what it includes or excludes—is the 
rightful prerogative of the President. If 
there was a strong case for removing the 
Bank’s net disbursements from the uni- 
fied budget, this could and most properly 
should be done by the executive branch 
which first put the Government lending 
programs, including the Ex-Im Bank, 
into the unified budget in 1968. As an al- 
ternative, of course, constraints on the 
lending ability of the Bank could be re- 
moved or reduced simply through action 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
allocating to the Bank a larger share of 
the total budgetary pie. 

I did not and cannot now, however, 
quarrel with the fact that the Export-Im- 
port Bank is now severely curtailed in 
its lending operations by the constraints 
imposed by the Office of Management 
and Budget; nor can I quarrel with the 
fact that these constraints in the com- 
ing budget will have a potentially dis- 
astrous impact on the Bank’s ability to 
continue providing credit, guarantees, 
and insurance in furtherance of US. 
exports. In fact, officials of the Bank 
haye said that new obligations will have 
to virtually cease by this spring without 
some form of relief. 

Therefore, while I am disappointed in 
the continued unwillingness of the exec- 
utive branch to bring about this relief, 
I feel that the Congress must do what it 
can to enable the Bank to continue op- 
erating and enlarging its role in the ex- 
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pansion of U.S. exports. This bill, in- 
corporating S. 4268 of the 91st Congress, 
would remove the net disbursements of 
the Bank from the budget. At the same 
time, it will continue to require a budget 
for administrative expenses and program 
activities; it will require the President 
to report to the Congress the amount by 
which the congressionally imposed ex- 
penditure ceiling will be reduced by this 
exemption; and it will require a report 
from the President to the Congress on 
the effect of this exemption on the var- 
ious operations of the Bank. I believe 
that this provision will, in fact, be of 
great benefit to the U.S. exporter, and 
will show the responsiveness of the Con- 
gress to the need for export expansion— 
notwithstanding the unwillingness of 
the administration to achieve these ends 
through the appropriate executive rem- 
edies. 

INCREASE THE CEILING ON AGGREGATE LOANS, 

GUARANTEES, AND INSURANCE 


Another impending constraint upon 
future Bank operations is the current 
ceiling of $13.5 billion on outstanding 
loans, insurance, and guarantees. This 
bill would raise this ceiling to $20 bil- 
lion in order to allow for the continued 
expansion of Bank commitments and to 
expand Bank operations consistent with 
the vital expansion of U.S. export sales 
in the years ahead. 

INSURING COMPETITIVE RATES AND TERMS FOR 
U.S. EXPORT CREDIT 

Increasingly, our major international 
competitors have turned toward favor- 
able credit as a device for winning sales 
in the world marketplace. Virtually all 
of our major trading partners have es- 
tablished export financing systems with 
direct or indirect governmental sub- 
sidies in order to provide the most favor- 
able rates, terms, and other conditions 
of credit to facilitate their exports. As 
these nations are able to insulate export 
credit from their domestic credit mar- 
kets, and as U.S. interest rates remain 
high due to the current tight money pol- 
icies, U.S. export financing has increas- 
ingly been unable to compete with fi- 
nancing offered their exporters by 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Great 
Britain, or other of our major trading 
partners. 

While it is the declared policy of the 
Export-Import Bank to insure that 
otherwise sound U.S. export sales are not 
lost due to insufficient credit, American 
banks and exporters are reporting that 
sales are, in fact, being so lost. While the 
market for export financing is exceed- 
ingly complex and the conditions of “in- 
ternationally competitive” not easy to 
arrive at, there would appear to be value 
in an expression of congressional intent 
that the Ex-Im Bank insure—through 
all the devices at its disposal—that the 
American exporter be able to offer his 
potential customer all the conditions of 
credit, including rates of interest, terms 
of repayment, and other conditions, 
competitive with that which his foreign 
competitors are able to secure from their 
export credit institutions. This bill ex- 
presses such an intent of the Congress 
without, however, in any way tying the 
hands of the Export-Import Bank in the 
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ways in which it may continue to seek a 

fully competitive position. 

THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF EXPORT 
CREDIT 


At the same time as we seek to be- 
come more fully competitive in rates, 
terms, and other conditions of credit, we 
must recognize the futility and the grave 
dangers inherent in an international ex- 
port credit war. Such a credit war, in 
fact, would be little more defensible or 
productive than other forms of trade 
wars imposing quotas, tariffs, or other 
barriers upon imports. 

Currently, there is a loose interna- 
tional agreement under the Berne Union 
to maintain orderly competition in world 
export financing. Like so many interna- 
tional agreements with similar purposes, 
however, the Berne Union has proven 
itself unable to deal with all the various 
aspects of competition in financing and 
has been totally unable to enforce its 
guidelines. 

Without in any way stipulating the 
form of such an agreement, then, the bill 
adds to its “policy of the Congress” sec- 
tion a stipulation that the President 
seek to open negotiations toward such 
an international agreement in order to 
prevent a destructive world credit war. 
REMOVAL OF ABSOLUTE PROHIBITIONS AGAINST 

EXPORT-IMPORT INVOLVEMENT IN TRADE WITH 

EASTERN EUROPE 


Currently, the Export-Import Bank is 
forbidden to participate in direct credits, 
guarantees, or insurance with the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. Through the 
so-called Fino amendment adopted in 


the 90th Congress, the Bank cannot fi- 
nance any exports bound for any na- 
tion which in turn carries on any trade 
with North Vietnam. By enjoining only 
trade carried out by “nations,” this 
amendment allows Ex-Im participation 
in exports to Western Europe whose 
businesses or nationals carry on certain 
trade with any Socialist nation where 
the government technically carries on 
this trade, regardless of the nature or ex- 
tent of that trade. 

This restriction is an absolute ana- 
chronism and serves merely as an un- 
necessary harassment to U.S. firms seek- 
ing trade in peaceful, nonstrategic trade 
with East Europe. 

We have laws, extensive regulations, 
and international agreements designed 
to keep any U.S. products out of Eastern 
Europe which could in any way con- 
tribute to the military potential of these 
nations or otherwise harm the national 
interest of the United States. If this is 
to be our policy—and I strongly endorse 
it—then there is no way to add to the 
strength or precision of these controls. A 
law designed to simply harass U.S. ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe “across-the- 
board”—with no stipulation as to the na- 
ture of the exports or the wisdom of 
granting commercial credit in specific 
instances—is wholly unnecessary and is, 
in fact, inconsistent with declared con- 
gressional policy with respect to peace- 
ful East-West trade. 

The Export Administration Act, 
passed in December of 1969, clearly 
stated that it was the policy of the 
United States “to encourage trade with 
all countries with which we have diplo- 
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matic or trading relations except those 
countries with which such trade has 
been determined by the President to be 
against the national interest.” 

Furthermore, this act directed the De- 
partment of Commerce to expedite trade 
in peaceful, nonstrategic goods with the 
nations of Eastern Europe in order to 
strengthen political ties, to further 
weaken the dependence of the Eastern 
European nations upon the Soviet Union, 
and to make our own controls more con- 
sistent with those of our Western allies. 

To have begun—as we did by passage 
of the Export Administration Act—moy- 
ing toward a more realistic policy with 
respect to East-West trade and yet to re- 
tain these across-the-board barriers up- 
on the financing of such peaceful trade 
is economic, political, and strategic non- 
sense. 

By removing the absolute restriction 
upon Ex-Im participation in East-West 
trade, there would, in fact, still be a pro- 
hibition against such participation with- 
in the Export-Import Bank Act as 
amended. This earlier prohibition, how- 
ever, has a provision allowing the Presi- 
dent discretion in exempting specific op- 
erations in specific sales where he finds 
these to be in the national interest and 
reports this to the Congress. 

Surely, we cannot make ourselves more 
secure than through such a restriction, 
combined with the existing controls 
maintained upon exports to the nations 
of Eastern Europe. But by giving back 
to the President the discretion he once 
had in passing upon specific Ex-Im 
credits, guarantees, and insurance for 
certain exports to East Europe, we can 
facilitate the declared policy of the Con- 
gress and the administration to seek 
strengthened ties in peaceful trade with 
the nations of Eastern Europe. 

EXTEND THE CHARTER OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Finally, this bill extends the charter 
of the Bank, now to expire in 1973, to 
June 31, 1976. This is a clear expression 
of confidence in the functions provided 
by the Bank and will allow 5 more years 
of smooth, uninterrupted operations of 
this vital institution. 

Mr. President, I think this legislation 
can do much to strengthen our Export- 
Import Bank and to allow for the great- 
er expansion of U.S. exports. Other pro- 
posals and other legislation may be 
brought before us with other suggestions 
for strengthening the basic legislation. I 
would welcome such proposals, and I 
look forward to hearings in the Banking 
and Currency Committee where we 
might further examine the crucial topic 
of U.S. export financing. But I believe 
that most of the needed features are in- 
corporated in the attached bill, and I 
would hope for speedy hearings and en- 
actment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill, 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
to allow for the greater expansion of the 
export trade of the United States, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 19) to amend the Export- 
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Import Bank Act of 1945 to allow for 
greater expansion of the export trade of 
the United States, to exclude Bank re- 
ceipts and disbursements from the budg- 
et of the U.S. Government, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 19 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives Of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 (b) of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635 (b)) is amended by 
adding at the end of paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: “In the exercise of its functions the 
Bank shall, insofar as practicable, provide 
guarantees, insurance, and extensions of 
credit at rates and on terms and conditions 
which are reasonably competitive with the 
rates, terms, and other conditions applicable 
to the financing of exports from countries 
with which the United States carries on its 
principal trading relations.” 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should cause negotiations to be 
commenced at the earliest practicable date 
with those nations with which the United 
States carries on its principal trading rela- 
tions with a view to entering into an inter- 
national agreement or agreements for main- 
taining orderly completion in financig the 
Sale in foreign countries of products and 
services with direct or indirect governmental 
assistance. 

Sec. 2. Section 2(b) (3) of the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635(b) (3) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) The Bank shall not guarantee, in- 
sure, or extend credit, or participate in the 
extension of credit in connection with (A) 
the purchase of any product, technical data, 
or other information by a national or agency 
of any nation which engages in armed con- 
flict, declared or otherwise, with the armed 
forces of the United States, or (B) the pur- 
chase by any nation (or national or agency 
thereof) of any product, technical data, or 
other information which is to be used prin- 
cipally by or in any such nation.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635e) is amended 
by striking out “$13,500,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$20,000,000,000". 

Src. 4. Section 8 of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635f) is amended by 
striking out “1973” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1976”, 

Sec. 5. (a) Section (a) of the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“Sec. 2(a)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) The receipts and disbursements of 
the Bank in the discharge of its functions 
shall not be included in the totals of the 
budget of the United States Government and 
shall be exempt from any annual expendi- 
ture and net lending (budget outlays) lim- 
itation imposed on the budget of the United 
States Government. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, the President shall transmit 
annually to the Congress a budget for pro- 
gram activities for administrative expenses 
of the Bank.” 

(b) The President shall— 

(1) not later than January 31, 1972, re- 
port to the Congress the amount by which 
the annual expenditure and net lending lim- 
itation imposed on the budget of the United 
States Government by act of Congress will be 
reduced as a result of the amendment made 
by subsection (a); and 
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(2) not later than September 30, 1972, re- 
port to the Congress with respect to the 
effect of the amendment made by subsection 
(a) on the operations of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) becomes effective on the date upon 
which the President makes the report to the 
Congress referred to in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (b). 


S. 25—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE GREAT SALT 
LAKE NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to establish a Great 
Salt Lake National Monument on Ante- 
lope Island in Utah’s unique inland sea. 

When I first came to Congress in 1959, 
I set as one of my goals the proper de- 
velopment of Great Salt Lake. Beginning 
with the 86th Congress, and in each suc- 
ceeding Congress, I intrdouced National 
Park and National Monument bills on 
which extensive hearings have been held 
in both Utah and Washington. In the 
90th Congress, my Great Salt Lake 
Monument bill passed the Senate, but 
it died in the House. 

The hearings held on my bills re- 
awakened interest in Utah in the de- 
velopment of Great Salt Lake. Residents 
of the State recognized that the remark- 
able scientific, historic, and recreational 
potential of the lake was not being real- 
ized, and asked that something be done 
to preserve our most famous landmark. 

The Utah State Legislature established 
a Great Salt Lake Authority and later, 
in the absence of Federal development, 
the State park and recreation depart- 
ment began to develop Antelope Island 
as a State park. Some 2,000 acres at the 
northern end of the island were leased, 
and picnic areas, swimming beaches, and 
interpretative exhibits were developed. A 
boat ramp has been installed and a ma- 
rina is contemplated. A well has been 
drilled which supplies potable water, and 
two rangers who live on the island with 
their families interpret the area for visi- 
tors. The park is open year-round. All of 
this was done pursuant to State legisla- 
tion which contemplated that the whole 
island would become a national monu- 
ment. 

A T-mile causeway has been built to 
a gravelled road standard, from the east- 
ern shore to the north end of the island 
but it is almost impassable at times be- 
cause of wind and wave action. Eight-foot 
waves have occurred on the lake, and the 
heavy brine has a severe erosive action. 
Six miles of scenic driveway have also 
been completed on the north end of the 
island, again to a gravel road standard. 

It has been estimated that $412 mil- 
lion will be required to complete develop- 
ment of the facilities now contemplated 
by the State including the construction 
of a visitors center, and the completion 
of the roads to design standards set by 
the State Department of Highways. 

In all of the work which has been done 
so far, the State has maintained close 
rapport with the National Park Service 
to make sure development is fully com- 
patible with that which may be under- 
taken at a later date by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment in establishing a national 
monument. 

In fact, in committing itself to State 
development of a small portion of Ante- 
lope Island, the State was very specific 
that Federal standards must be main- 
tained in all of the work which is done 
so that when the Federal Government 
does develop the island, the development 
will be an integrated whole. 

Mr. President, the State development 
of 2,000 acres serves to prepare the way 
for eventual Federal development of the 
full 26,000 acres. Great Salt Lake is one 
of the truly unique geological features of 
the United States or even the world, and 
Antelope Island offers a spectacular 
vantage point to view and enjoy its scien- 
tific, historic, and recreational values. 

National Park Service development 
plans contemplate a road which would 
encircle the entire island, several addi- 
tional campgrounds, additional beach de- 
velopments, a monument headquarters, 
and a causeway from the southern end 
of the island which would bring entrance 
to the monument within a half hour's 
drive from Salt Lake City. 

The lake is the living remnant of huge 
Lake Bonneville of pleistocene time. An 
ice-age lake, Bonneville covered much of 
northern Utah, eastern Nevada, and 
southern Idaho, in places to a depth of 
over 1,000 feet. The lake drained north- 
ward into the Columbia River system. As 
the climate of the world changed, evap- 
oration from Bonneville’s surface ex- 
ceeded the inflow of fresh water, reduc- 
ing the surface from about 20,000 square 
miles to near its present size, nearly 200 
square miles. 

Dissolved salts, left behind by the 
evaporation, have ranged from 16 to 
26 percent and have accounted for many 
of the unusual qualities of Great Salt 
Lake. Its dense water supports a swim- 
mer with no effort on his part. A great 
industry is developing to extract valua- 
ble minerals from the briny waters. 

Antelope Island is about 15 miles long 
and 4 miles wide and its mountaintops 
rise 1,700 feet above the lake’s surface. 
It is known as Antelope Island because 
of the antelope which used to graze 
there, and it is one of the few areas re- 
maining in Utah which have not been 
changed by the pressures of a growing, 
mobile population. In fact the island is 
in a near primitive condition. It offers a 
readymade platform from which to see 
and interpret the present lake and its 
physical history. The wave-carved ter- 
races from different stages of Lake Bon- 
neville are visible. In addition there are 
magnificent views of Great Salt Lake 
and the other islands and promontories 
and mountain ranges that stand in and 
around the basin. The restricted but 
fascinating lake life, including reeflike 
algae deposits, and the products of evap- 
oration can readily be interpreted from 
the island base. 

It is also easy to visualize, from the 
island, the effect of Great Salt Lake, 
both as a barrier and as a magnet for 
fur trappers, explorers, Mormon pio- 
neers, and the railroad builders, all ma- 
jor features of the story of American's 
westward expansion. Promontory Range 
can be seen. This is the place on which 
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the Golden Spike was driven in 1869, 
linking the east and west coasts by 
transcontinental railroad. Built in 1849, 
the oldest house in Utah still used for its 
original purpose as a ranchhouse— 
stands in a grassy grove of trees around 
the island’s largest spring. 

Let me quote to you the Department 
of the Interior’s conclusion as to scien- 
tific significance: 

Scientific significance is the hallmark of 
National Monument caliber for any feature, 
site or area. On this basin, Antelope Island 
merits National Monument status in its own 
right. The island as a whole comprises a com- 
plete topographic unit and it is the record of 
the drama of earth history which circum- 
scribes the island from its present shoreline 
to the crests and promontories standing as 
much as 2,400 feet above the surface of Great 
Salt Lake. These are factors which contribute 
to the scientific significance of Antelope Is- 
land. It is doubtful whether any other loca- 
tion surpasses Antelope Island as a scientific 
exhibit of the story of Great Salt Lake and its 
ancestral lakes and as a place for its ob- 
servation, study and enjoyment by visitors. 


The State now leases 2,000 acres from 
the owners of the island which is nearly 
all in single ownership, The establish- 
ment of the monument would require ac- 
quisition of some 15,000 acres of relicted 
land left exposed by the receding waters 
and a band of water around the island. 

Mr. President, the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings 
and Monuments recommended in 1963 
that Antelope Island, or a portion of it, 
be authorized for establishment in the 
national park system. 

I introduce a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Great Salt Lake 
National Monument in the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 25) to provide for the 
establishment of the Great Salt Lake Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Utah, 
introduced by Mr. Moss, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


S. 26—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
REVISE THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, at the time 
Congress authorized the Canyonlands 
National Park in 1964, we recognized that 
the boundaries which we were establish- 
ing did not encompass all of the unique 
and magnificent scenery in the area 
which was of national park caliber. We 
knew that someday we would want to 
take another look—that we would want 
to consider bringing under the protection 
of the National Park Service some of the 
most spectacular areas which now border 
the boundaries of Canyonlands, and 
which are equal with the present park 
in scenic, scientific, or historic interest. 

The bill I am introducing would ex- 
pand the boundaries of the park to add 
four additional tracts—mostly public 
lands, totaling approximately 179,618 
acres, for a total for the expanded park 
of 337,258 acres. This bill was passed by 
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the Senate last session but died in the 
House. 

Three of the new parcels adjoin Can- 
yonlands and one is located a few miles 
to the west of the present national park. 
The largest of the tracts is the Maze, 
which lies directly to the west of the 
present park. It is a rugged labyrinth of 
canyons and eroded geological forma- 
tions, some of which it is probable that 
no living man has ever seen. 

The other three tracts are: First, ap- 
proximately 11,952 acres which adjoin the 
southeast corner of Canyonlands and in- 
cludes part of the famed Lavender Can- 
yon, second, 17,175 acres along the north 
boundary of Canyonlands which includes 
the head of highly scenic Taylor Canyon, 
and some areas needed primarily for ad- 
ministrative purposes, and third, 3,178 
acres known as Horseshoe Canyon, which 
is located 7 miles west of the northwest 
corner of Canyonlands and which con- 
tains some of the finest galleries of pre- 
historic pictographs in the country. For 
the purpose of better understanding and 
definition, the tracts of land to be added 
to Canyonlands National Park are de- 
scribed as follows: 

HORSESHOE CANYON 


This tract of approximately 3,178 acrés 
is located about 7 miles west of the north- 
west corner of Canyonlands National 
Park and contains a scenic portion of 
Horseshoe Canyon. Within the area are 
located several groups of nationally sig- 
nificant prehistoric pictographs, which 
should be preserved and, at the same 
time, made available for public benefit 
and enjoyment. All of the tract is Fed- 


eral land administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Bureau of 
land Management. 

THE MAZE 


This tract contains approximately 
47,313 acres and is located west of the 
Colorado River below its junction with 
the Green River. The tract includes the 
brightly colored, intricately eroded, and 
spectacularly scenic geological features 
known as the Maze, the Land Stand- 
ing Rocks, and Ernie’s Country. As a pro- 
tected primitive area accessible only by 
jeep, foot, and horseback, the area has 
high potential for providing inspirational 
and spiritual refreshment to the visiting 
public. The tract contains 4,478 acres of 
State-owned land which would be ac- 
quired by exchange. The remaining 
acreage is Federal land administered by 
the Secretary through the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

THE NORTH SIDE 


This tract of approximately 17,175 
acres lies along the north boundary of 
Canyonlands National Park. The tract 
includes the head of highly scenic Taylor 
Canyon which is now only partially with- 
in the national park. It also includes por- 
tions of Shafer Canyon and the White 
Rim which are needed primarily for ad- 
ministrative purposes and to meet devel- 
opment needs. In addition, it would per- 
mit development of overlooks at Taylor 
anc Shafer Canyons. Within the tract are 
1,653 acres of State land, no private land, 
ard the remainder is Federal land ad- 
ministered by the Secretary through the 
Bureau of Land Management. 
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LAVENDER CANYON 


This tract of approximately 11,952 
acres adjoins the southeast corner of 
Canyonlands National Park and contains 
the upper portion of Lavender Canyon 
and an important section of Upper Salt 
Creek Canyon. Both canyons are highly 
scenic and contain numerous prehistoric 
Indian ruins and several natural arches. 
Within the tract are 1,278 acres of State 
land and 80 acres of private land. The 
remainder is Federal land administered 
by the Secretary through the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Some 25,000 people are now visiting 
Canyonlands annually. Roads are being 
built into areas of the park formerly ac- 
cessible only by jeep or horseback, and 
campsites and trails are being extended 
and improved. More and more people are 
coming into the area each year, and are 
fanning out into remote areas both with- 
in and outside of the park boundaries. 

Before Canyonlands National Park was 
established, there was considerable van- 
dalism of both geological formations and 
Indian artifacts. It is important that we 
act now to bring under the protection of 
the Park Service the best of the areas still 
outside the park so they cannot be de- 
faced by thoughtless treatment. 

All of the areas added by this proposal 
contain unique features and natural phe- 
nomena which are of national signifi- 
cance. They must be protected in an un- 
disturbed state and the most desirable 
and effective way to provide such protec- 
tion is to incorporate them into the na- 
tional park. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 26) to revise the bound- 
aries of the Canyonlands National Park 
in the State of Utah, introduced by Mr. 
Moss, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


5. 27—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE GLEN CANYON 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA IN 
THE STATES OF ARIZONA AND 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to afford 
permanent, statutory protection to the 
scenic Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area which is presently administered 
under an Executive Order. This will as- 
sure its continued existence and devel- 
opment. 

The rough and beautiful canyon coun- 
try of the Colorado Plateau has been 
known to various Indian tribes for at 
least 2,000 years. Sporadically used in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 
it was most heavily used for farming 
from 900 and 1000 A.D. These people de- 
parted the Glen Canyon area in the 13th 
century after a prolonged drought. The 
many ruins found in the region are relics 
of the ancient settlements. 

Archeological excavations in the dis- 
trict have disclosed a large variety of 
stone and bone tools, baskets, pottery and 
other artifacts. 

The name “Glen Canyon” was given 
to a long stretch of the Colorado River 
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by John Wesley Powell, who led explora- 
tory trips through the area in 1869 and 
1871. He mapped the region and named 
many of the features. 

Glen Canyon and Lake Powell are 
principal features of the Colorado River 
storage project. The concrete arch dam 
stores water in Lake Powell to meet 
downstream commitments, and permits 
retention of some water in the upstream 
valleys. 

As proposed in the bill, the Glen Can- 
yon Recreation Area would embrace a 
territory of approximately 1,154,638 acres 
of land and water in Utah and Arizona. 
This is some 40,000 less than the present 
recreation area established by adminis- 
trative action, and administered by the 
National Park Service in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

These boundaries extend northward in 
Utah, beyond the administrative bound- 
aries now in existence, to embrace some 
sections of the country abutting the Maze 
which lies north of the recreation area 
and is proposed for inclusion in Canyon- 
lands National Park. 

This would bring under the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service those areas 
adjacent to the Maze which are not of 
national park caliber, but have scenic 
and recreational value, and yet leave 
them available for multiple use. The 
Maze I have proposed for inclusion in the 
expanded boundaries of Canyonlands 
National Park. 

There are some substantial oil and gas 
leases in this particular section of south- 
eastern Wayne County and northeastern 
Garfield County, Utah. The area is known 
as the “Tar Sand Triangle” and is re- 
garded as one of the largest remaining 
unexploited hydrocarbon energy sources 
in the United States. This triangle is in- 
cluded in the Glen Canyon Recreation 
Area; rather than in Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park so the multiple-use principle 
can apply in this case and encourage- 
ment can be given to private firms en- 
deavoring to develop this promising 
resource. 

I would also note that under the bill, 
the Bureau of Reclamation will continue 
to hold responsibility for operation of the 
dam including regulation of waterflow 
and transmission of power generated 
there. This role of the Bureau in the 
management of the project should be 
noted on public signs where appropriate. 

The new boundaries would also ex- 
clude two tracts of public land with- 
drawn for reclamation purposes in the 
vicinity of Sit Down Bench and Warm 
Creek comprising approximately 1,836 
and 4.946 acres, respectively. These ex- 
cluded lands are adjacent to the waters 
of Lake Powell and to nearby coal de- 
posits. This proximity makes such sites 
excellent prospects for development of 
large coal fired steampower generating 
stations and related facilities. Sub- 
sidiaries of three private companies have 
expressed an interest in steam power- 
plant development on these properties, 
and are presently engaged in preliminary 
engineering and economic studies. 

The Department of the Interior is 
given authority to authorize any ease- 
ments or rights-of-way, over, under, or 
across the Glen Canyon National Re- 
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creation Area to accommodate transmis- 
sion lines, roads, pipelines, and related 
facilities necessary to the development 
of these resources for power generation 
purposes. Corridors for these services 
would be selected to avoid scenic deg- 
radation and environmental pollution. 

During hearings held on the Glen Can- 
yon recreation bill in the last Congress, 
the State of Utah raised questions about 
road corridors within the area. Concern 
was expressed that roads might not be 
constructed where the State wants them, 
and might not be in alinement to inter- 
face with highways outside the recrea- 
tion area. 

The bill I am introducing today re- 
quires that the Secretaries of Transpor- 
tation and the Interior in consultation 
with other involved Federal agencies and 
with the States of Arizona and Utah con- 
duct a study of proposed road aline- 
ments, including ingress and egress to 
the area, and report the findings within 
2 years to the Congress, together with 
recommendations for any legislation 
which may be necessary to implement 
their recommendations. 

It is within the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service to construct roads 
in and through national recreation areas 
and it is expected to do so. Our concern 
is that such construction be useful and 
fit road patterns of the area proposed by 
the State, yet preserve scenic beauty. 

The bill as introduced does not include 
the Escalante drainage which a number 
of conservation groups have sought to 
have encompassed within the boundaries 
of the recreation area in order to protect 
it, but I will propose that the Department 
of the Interior study this area and make 
recommendations to Congress. 

Enactment of this bill will establish the 
recreation area by law, clarify its uses 
and boundaries and assure continue pro- 
tection and development. Enactment will 
especially assure continued authority to 
remove both leasable and nonleasable 
minerals from the area, and continued 
use of grazing permits subject only to 
regulations by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prevent adverse effects from 
these activities upon the operation of 
Glen Canyon Dam or on the administra- 
tion of the recreation area. Navajo Tribe 
mineral rights and the right to use cer- 
tain lands are also protected. 

The bill allows hunting and fishing in 
accordance with the State laws of Utah 
and Arizona. Since language on hunting 
and fishing in recreation areas which 
was satisfactory to all concerned was 
worked out in the 90th Congress in S. 444, 
the bill to establish the Flaming Gorge 
Recreation Area, the same language ap- 
pears in this bill. This privilege has also 
been clarified by recent administrative 
action by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The estimated costs of acquiring the 
160 acres of private lands within the 
recreation area boundaries is set at $175,- 
000, and State-owned lands may be ac- 
quired or exchanged only with State con- 
currence. Since authority already exists 
under the Colorado River Storage Act 
to operate the recreation area, no addi- 
tional development costs or operating 
costs will result from passage of the bill. 

The bill’s enactment was recommended 
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by the Department of the Interior in the 
90th and 91st Congresses. I sincerely 
hope this bill can be considered quickly 
and passed by both Houses within the 
next few weeks. 

Lake Powell, with a surface area of 256 
square miles, has already become a rec- 
reation magnet, attracting 800,000 vis- 
itors annually. When the Park Service 
development program is complete, the 
area will become even more popular. We 
must move to give it statutory protection 
immediately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 27) to establish the Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area in the 
States of Arizona and Utah, introduced 
by Mr. Moss, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 28—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
WATER RIGHTS ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to clarify 
the relationship of interests of the 
United States and the States in the use 
of the waters of certain streams. I have 
sponsored similar bills during the past 
three Congresses and am pleased to in- 
troduce this bill today. The bill is co- 
sponsored by Senator BENNETT, Senator 
BIBLE, Senator Cannon, Senator GOLD- 
WATER, Senator HATFIELD, Senator JOR- 
pan of Idaho, Senator MCGEE, Senator 
McGovern, and Senator PAckwoop. 

Efforts to secure the enactment of this 
and similar legislation has continued for 
a number of years and it has received 
broad support, particularly from water 
leaders in the arid West where the de- 
creasing availability of water focuses our 
attention on the problem. The purpose 
of the bill is not to deprive either the 
Federal Government or the States of 
any rights which they may now have in 
developing our water supplies but rather 
to furnish a greater degree of certainty 
to our public agencies, Federal and State, 
in the acquisition of meaningful water 
rights. 

This legislation would establish juris- 
dictional guidelines for some of the more 
common areas of dispute between various 
Federal agencies and the States. As in- 
creasing amounts of our total available 
water resources are put to beneficial use, 
undefined Federal rights to these re- 
sources have created uncertainty and 
hampered State and local governments 
in their attempts to meet the needs of 
their citizens through their own efforts. 

A measure of impact of that uncer- 
tainty—uncertainty which my bill would 
clarify—is provided in the recent report 
of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, which found that 96 percent of 
the 32 million people in the 11 Western 
States are dependent in some degree on 
public land water. 

As to actions to clarify those vast in- 
terests in water, the recommendations of 
the PLLRC include: ascertain and give 
public notice of projected Federal water 
requirements on reserved lands, forbid 
the assertion of a reservation claim for 
any quantity of use not so publicized, 
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establish procedures to determine rea- 
sonableness of quantities involved, and 
require compensation to be paid where 
the utilization of the implied reservation 
doctrine interferes with rights to use as 
vested under State law . 

Those recommendations of the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission would, 
I believe, be cared for by my bill. The 
compatibility of those recommendations 
and my bill will become evident as I ex- 
plain, quite briefly, the several sections. 

For those Senators who wish to ex- 
plore the subject matter of this legisla- 
tion in detail, I would refer them to the 
extensive past history of these bills which 
is contained in the Recorp and in hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. But 
I do believe it desirable to explain brief- 
ly the provisions of the bill, First, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 28 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject to the exceptions stated in section 5, the 
withdrawal or reservation of surveyed or un- 
surveyed lands of the United States, here- 
tofore or hereafter made, shall not affect any 
right to the use of navigable or nonnavigable 
water acquired pursuant to State law 
either—(1) before the establishment of such 
withdrawal or reservation, or (2) after the 
establishment of such withdrawal or reser- 
vation, unless, in the latter event, a Federal 
statute, or an officer of the United States 
authorized to make such a withdrawal or 
reservation, shall have promulgated the pur- 
pose, quantity, and priority date of the water 
right reserved to the United States or other- 
wise established under its own laws, and such 
promulgation shall have antedated the initi- 
ation of the conflicting right under State 
law: Provided, That if such promulgation 
shall be made otherwise than by an Act of 
Congress, it shall not become effective until 
sixty days after it shall have been furnished 
to the Governors of affected States and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and trans- 
mitted by the head of the department hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the lands affected to both 
Houses of Congress (counting only days on 
which both Houses are in session); and it 
shall be vacated if disapproved within said 
sixty days by resolution of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of either 
House. 

Sec. 2, Any right to the diversion, storage, 
distribution, or use of water which the 
United States or those claiming under the 
United States assert to have been established 
under the laws of a State shall be neither 
greater nor less than those accorded by the 
laws of that State to uses of water by others 
than the United States (including the State 
itself) in like circumstances, and shall be 
initiated and perfected in accordance with 
the procedure established by the laws of 
that State: Provided, That this section shall 
not affect any authority which the United 
States may have to establish water rights 
under its own laws, heretofore or hereafter 
enacted. 

Sec. 3. No vested right to the diversion, 
storage, or use of any waters, navigable or 
nonnavigable, acquired under the laws of 
a State and recognized by the laws in force 
as of the effective date of this Act in that 
State as being compensable if taken or used 
by or under the authority of the State, shall 
be taken or used by or under the authority 
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of the United States without just compensa- 
tion. “Vested right” shall mean either (1) 
an appropriate right initiated in accordance 
with the general laws of the State applicable 
to the appropriation of water rights, which 
has been exercised either by the commence- 
ment of actual diversion, storage, or use of 
water, or by the commencement of construc- 
tion of works for such purposes, and which 
is thereafter maintained with reasonable 
diligence in the completion of such works 
and application of water to such purposes, or 
(2) a riparian, overlying, or pueblo right, to 
the extent that such laws of the State rec- 
ognize such rights, or (3) a prescriptive right 
or any other water right to the extent that 
water has been put to beneficial use. 

Sec. 4. If works hereafter constructed by or 
under the authority of the United States im- 
pair or interfere with the utilization of any 
right to the diversion, storage, or other use 
of water which is vested and compensable 
under section 3, and if agreement with the 
owner of said right as to the compensation 
due for such impairment or interference has 
not been reached by the time of the initial 
interference with such right, the United 
States shall initiate and diligently prosecute 
proceedings to condemn the same under ap- 
propriate Federal or State laws of eminent 
domain. If it shall fail to do so, no statute of 
limitations shall apply against a suit by the 
injured party against the United States for 
compensation for such impairment or inter- 
ference in a Federal court of competent juris- 
diction; but nothing in this Act shall au- 
thorize an action to enjoin such impairment 
or interference, if such an injunction action 
could not be maintained in the absence of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as—(1) modifying or repealing any 
provision of any existing Act of Congress rela- 
tive to acquisition by the United States of 
rights to the use of water pursuant to State 
law; (2) permitting appropriations of water 
under State law which interfere with the 
provisions of international treaties of the 
United States; (3) amending, altering, or re- 
pealing any provision of any law which limits 
the acreage in single ownership that may be 
served with water made available under the 
reclamation law; (4) affecting, impairing, di- 
minishing, subordinating, or enlarging (a) 
the rights of the United States or any State 
to waters under any interstate compact or 
existing judicial decree, (b) any obligations 
of the United States to Indians or Indian 
tribes, or any claim or right owned or held 
by or for Indians or Indian tribes, (c) any 
water right heretofore acquired by others 
than the United States under Federal or 
State law, (d) any right to any quantity of 
water used for governmental purposes or 
programs of the United States at any time 
prior to the effective date of this Act, (e) 
any right of the United States to use water 
which is hereafter lawfully initiated in the 
exercise of the express or necessarily implied 
authority of any present or future Act of 
Congress or State law when such right is 
initiated prior to the acquisition by others 
of any right to use water pursuant to State 
law, (f) any preference accorded by Federal 
or State law to any public agency with re- 
spect to electric power. 

Sec. 6. This Act may be cited as the “Water 
Rights Act of 1971”. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, section I re- 
quires that the Federal Government in 
the withdrawal of reservation of public 
lands make a public record of those rights 
it intends to establish in the waters ap- 
purtenant to the lands withdrawn or re- 
served. The extensive Federal ownership 
of land in the West, much of it dating to 
the earliest periods of development, 
means that much of the water arises 
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under situations which seemingly gives 
the United States prior rights to its use 
by the mere withdrawal or reservation of 
the lands leaving all downstream users 
at the mercy of any future idea proposed 
by some Federal agency. No development 
or use or other indication that the United 
States intends to claim a right need oc- 
cur, perhaps for many decades after the 
withdrawals or reservations. 

The object of the section is not to pre- 
vent the Federal Government from as- 
serting a right to these waters. Rather, 
it only requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment give fair notice of its intentions 
with regards to the water including the 
purpose, quantity, and the priority of the 
right reserved, permitting others to then 
develop the balance without fear of los- 
ing it later. 

State proceedings for the acquisition 
and perfection of water rights demand 
that the petitioner detail the right he 
seeks thereby proclaiming to every inter- 
ested party what is at stake and so per- 
mitting other potential users to make 
their plans accordingly. I do not feel it 
unreasonable to insist that the Federal 
Government also proclaim its intentions. 

An equitable procedure is set forth by 
which the right can be made known. 
This can be accomplished either by an 
act of Congress or publication in the 
Federal Register by an authorized Fed- 
eral officer. If the promulgation is by a 
Federal officer then he must give Con- 
gress 60 days in which to consider his 
act and authorizes the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of either House 
to vacate it by an adverse resolution. 

Section II represents the contrary sit- 
uation to section I, in that here we are 
dealing with a water right which the 
United States claims pursuant to State 
law rather than one asserted under Fed- 
eral law. The Federal Government quite 
frequently acquires water rights through 
State proceedings and the requirements 
of this section would seem so obvious as to 
be mere surplusage. However, Federal 
agencies have on occasion contended 
that although they are claiming a right 
under State law, they need not follow the 
law in its acquisition. 

Here again, there is no question of im- 
posing limits on Federal sovereignty, 
merely a direction that the State law 
controls if the Federal Government 
claims its right under the State law. The 
rigidity acquired in this manner can be 
neither less nor greater than those ac- 
corded others by the State and proce- 
dures established by the State must be 
followed. Actually, it is to the benefit of 
the United States to pursue its claim 
through State procedures as their pur- 
pose is ordinarily to assure the validity 
of the right and determine and settle 
any and all conflicting claims. 

Section ITI directs the Federal Govern- 
ment to compensate owners of State- 
created water rights when it takes their 
rights if the State would also be required 
to compensate the owner if it took the 
right. This section has been included to 
cover an anomaly in our law. Under the 
Constitution, the Government may take 
water rights to carry out its purposes as 
authorized by various powers granted 
under its provisions. Thus, a taking un- 
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der the “war power” also requires that 
the Federal Government pay compensa- 
tion to the owner of the right under the 
fifth amendment. 

But a glaring exception to this rule has 
been created by our courts in those in- 
stances where the taking is pursuant to 
the power to control navigation. The 
Federal Government in a Federal water 
project in aid to navigation can take the 
water right of an individual and leave 
him penniless even though his right has 
been perfected in accordance with State 
procedures and for which the State would 
have to pay compensation if it acquired 
the right. 

Under current decisions of our courts, 
the navigation power has been given the 
broadest possible interpretation making 
it applicable to a great many of our 
streams. Congress has already provided 
that compensation be paid for water 
rights taken in the Reclamation Act and 
the Federal Power Act and it is only fair 
that this protection be extended in all 
Federal water development projects. 

In order to protect the interests of the 
United States, the section clearly defines 
what are to be considered vested rights 
entitled to compensation so as to pre- 
vent the assertion of unorthodox or 
shadowy rights not commonly considered 
to be compensable. 

Section IV requires the Federal Gov- 
ernment to initiate condemnation pro- 
ceedings when it cannot acquire a State 
created water right from the owner by 
agreement. Instances have arisen where 
the Government has taken or interfered 
with a water right and rather than ini- 
tiate a condemnation proceeding left the 
owner to shift for himself in an attempt 
to secure compensation for his loss. In 
the event that the Government does not 
proceed with the action as required by 
the section, then the owner's right to 
secure compensation shall not be lost by 
the running of a statute of limitations. 
This added protection for the owner will 
prevent his being ousted from his claim 
by some Federal activity which would 
cause the limitation to begin to run long 
before he recognized that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to comply with this 
section. 

However, the section does not give the 
owner any new rights to interfere with 
a needed Federal resource development 
project by specifically providing that he 
may not move to enjoin the activity of 
the Government if he could not have 
done so in the absence of this act. Also 
his right must be of such character that 
he would have been entitled to compensa- 
tion under the provisions of section ITI. 

These provisions appeal to me as being 
eminently fair. The Government has a 
vast and well organized procedure for 
the acquisition of private property for 
its many projects. In the planning of a 
project it ordinarily knows what effect 
its activity will have on others’ property 
and in fairness should not cast the bur- 
den on the individual water right owner 
to seek redress when his only notice of 
the Government’s intentions and its ef- 
fect on him may have been obtained 
through incomplete or inaccurate news 
reports or local gossip until he is sud- 
denly confronted with the fact that his 
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right is only on paper and there is no 
more water in the stream. 

Section V is a carefully drafted sec- 
tion to prevent a broader interpretation 
of the act than is intended. It prohibits 
any interpretation that would interfere 
with international treaties, interstate 
compacts, certain obligations of the Gov- 
ernment such as to Indians and in- 
cludes savings clauses for various pre- 
existing conditions. 

Mr. President, the need for some reso- 
lution of these conflicts between the Fed- 
eral Government and State has been rec- 
ognized for many years. It is one of the 
remaining areas yet to be acted upon 
by Congress which was recommended 
by the distinguished Select Committee 
on Water Resources almost a decade ago. 

That need is now restated—and 
strongly so—by the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. It applied sub- 
stantial time, talent, and money to its 
study. I, therefore, urge immediate at- 
tention to the clarification of interests 
in waters of the States and the United 
States, and suggest my bill as the device. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 28) to clarify the relation- 
ships of interests of the United States 
and of the States in the use of waters 
of certain streams, introduced by Mr. 
Moss, for himself and other Senators, 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 29 AND S. 30—INTRODUCTION OF 
BILLS TO ESTABLISH THE CAP- 
ITOL REEF NATIONAL PARK AND 
THE ARCHES NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, before he 
left office in 1969, President Johnson is- 
sued proclamations expanding the 
boundaries of two national monuments 
in southern Utah—Capital Reef Na- 
tional Monument and Arches National 
Monument. The President suggested that 
these enlarged monuments be made into 
national parks. This requires congres- 
sional consideration and action. 

President Johnson’s proclamation 
added 215,056 acres to the Capitol Reef 
National Monument and 48,943 acres to 
Arches National Monument, I was not 
asked to approve in advance either of 
the proclamations. 

In both instances—and particularly in 
the case of the Capitol Reef National 
Monument—areas were included under 
the proclamation on which there may 
be recoverable minerals, and on which 
grazing permits are now valid. 

There was an immediate outcry in 
Utah by those who were affected—and 
rightly so. 

However, few people question that the 
area in both monuments included under 
the Johnson expansion is of remarkable 
scenic and geologic quality and should be 
brought under the protection of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

It is in anticipation of solution of the 
problems surrounding the establishment 
of both Arches National Monument and 
Capitol Reef National Monument that I 
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introduce bills today to establish Arches 
National Park and the Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park. In both instances the bound- 
aries are adjusted to what I consider to 
be a reasonable and proper size. 

ARCHES 


The Arches National Monument lies 
in the heart of the famed red-rock 
country of southeastern Utah. Here the 
earth’s crust warped upward to form 
what geologists term an anticline, some 
30 miles in length. The crest of this huge 
fold sank in, forming what are now Salt 
Valley and Cache Valley. Erosion along 
fractures in the flanks of the anticline 
formed thin fins of soft sandstone, 
which in the ages since, have been carved 
by the weather into the Nation’s great- 
est concentration of natural stone 
arches, windows, spires, and pinnacles. 
Nearly 90 arches have been discovered 
to date. 

To preserve the great scenic and scien- 
tific values of this region, an Arches Na- 
tional Monument was proclaimed in 1929. 
It was enlarged to 82,953 acres by bound- 
ary changes in 1938, 1960, and 1969. 

The proposal I am introducing today 
is essentially the same as the one which 
I proposed and which was passed in the 
Senate during the 9ist Congress. The 
only acreage change from that bill is the 
addition of 240 acres made up of one 
160-acre and two 40-acre tracts, which 
are already federally owned. The new 
acres are in the Hanging Garden and 
Eagle Park section, both worthy of pre- 
serving. Arches National Park would total 
73,546 acres, as compared with the pres- 
ent monument of 82,953 acres. 

CAPITOL REEF 


In south-central Utah, the earth’s crust 
was tilted sharply downward to from 
what is now the most spectacular and 
readily understood monocline in the 
United States—the Waterpocket Fold. 
Exposed and eroded rock layers laid down 
over more than 125 million years now 
stand on edge like pages of a gigantic 
geology book. Traveling into the area, 
one is immediately impressed with the 
magnitude of this gigantic flexure and 
one wonders at the tremendous earth 
forces that shaped it. In 1937, a Capitol 
Reef National Monument was proclaimed 
and boundary changes in 1958 and 1969 
have resulted in an area of 254,242 acres. 

My proposal to create Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park would retain the features for 
which the monument is noted and added 
would be others, all of which help qualify 
the area for designation as a national 
park. 

The areas which I would delete include 
grazing lands of some value and sections 
in which there may be mineral potential, 
and would establish boundaries which are 
defined, in part, by natural features. My 
bill would also affirm by law the rights 
of owners and operators of cattle to trail 
their herds on traditional courses. 

The areas which I would add include 
entire geological formations, part of 
which are within the existing monument. 
Most notable of these is the inclu- 
sion of the entire Waterpocket Fold 
which extends beyond the boundaries of 
the present monument to the south. This 
would bring the Capitol Reef National 
Park boundaries to about the boundaries 
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of Glen Canyon National Recreation 
Area, and give full protection to this 
unique formation. 

My proposal is essentially the same as 
the one passed by the Senate in the 91st 
Congress. It would result in a net reduc- 
tion of 11,770 acres from the existing 
monument, and would provide a national 
park of 242,472 acres, 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference, bills to establish the 
Arches National Park and the Capitol 
Reef National Park in Utah. 

The bills: 

S. 29. A bill to establish the Capitol 
Reef National Park in the State of Utah; 
and 

S. 30. A bill to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah, intro- 
duced by Mr. Moss, were received, read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


S. 31—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, for my- 
self and the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) I introduce for proper 
referral the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971. 

The bill is cosponsored by the follow- 
ing Senators: Mr. Cranston, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. HucHes, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
STEVENSON, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. SCHWEI- 
KER, Mr. Baym, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. Case, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr, Macnuson, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MONTOYA, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Scott, and Mr. TUNNEY. 

Mr. President, we view this legislation 
with the utmost urgency. Congress can- 
not delay a single week in facing up to 
the crisis of 442 million unemployed. At 
current levels of unemployment this bill 
would provide $700 million for the cre- 
ation of 200,000 jobs. 

It is our intention to hold hearings be- 
fore the Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty Subcommittee in the first weeks 
of February. After the hearings, we hope 
to mark up the bill immediately in sub- 
committee and full committee bringing 
it to the Senate floor by March. 

If the other body can act with similar 
urgency it is possible the bill can become 
law in time for appropriations to be con- 
sidered this spring. Men and women 
could be at work authorized by this bill 
within 120 days. 

Mr. President, I ask the support of all 
the Senators not only in cosponsoring 
and supporting this legislation, but co- 
operating in our efforts to demonstrate 
that the U.S. Senate can respond effi- 
ciently and effectively to national crises. 

There can be no question that there is 
a crisis in employment in this Nation. 
Four and one-half million are out of 
work. Unemployment stands at a 9-year 
high. It is going higher. 

For certain age groups unemployment 
is at catastrophic levels. For young 
blacks in poverty neighborhoods it is at 
42.3 percent. For all teenagers in those 
neighborhoods it stands at 27.8 percent. 
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And for specific areas—such as the 
cities in the State of Washington—the 
situation is desperate: 

[In percent] 


In Connecticut three of its six major la- 
bor markets are over 7 percent: Bridge- 
port, 7.1 percent; New Britain, 7.7 per- 
cent; and Waterbury, 9 percent. 

In Kansas, Wichita has 9.3 percent un- 
employment. 

In Massachusetts, three of eight major 
labor markets are over 7 percent: Law- 
rence-Haverhill, 7.7 percent; Lowell, 8.9 
percent; and New Bedford, 9.5 percent. 

In Michigan, Flint has 8.4 percent un- 
employment and the Muskegon-Muske- 
gon Heights labor market areas has a 
10.8 percent unemployment rate. 

Mr. President, chronic unemployment 
in the upper Great Lakes and Appala- 
chia, in the inner city ghettos and the 
rural backwaters all over the Nation con- 
vinced me years ago that federally sup- 
ported job creation programs were essen- 
tial. 

Solid documentation is now abundant- 
ly available demonstrating that there are 
great public needs to be filled and that 
the unemployed can do the jobs that need 
to be done. The Kerner Commission rec- 
ommended 1 million jobs. The Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation and 
Economic Progress in 1966 stated that 
there are 5.3 million jobs that can be 
filled. A study done for the Urban Coali- 
tion based on a careful survey indicates 
that 143,000 jobs could be quickly filled by 
the disadvantaged in the cities of 100,000 
or more in municipal agencies alone if 
Federal funds were available for salary 
support. 

There need be no fear of “make-work” 
jobs. Congress accepted this view during 
the previous session. 

A bill, the Employment and Manpower 
Act of 1970, including both a major pub- 
lic service employment program and 
comprehensive manpower reform passed 
the Senate last September 17 by a vote of 
68 to 6. It passed the House in Novem- 
ber, and a conference report was agreed 
to December 10, only to have the act 
vetoed on December 16. 

The issues raised in that veto con- 
cerned the so-called categorical pro- 
grams in the reform section of the bill, 
and the powers of the Secretary of Labor 
in controlling the permanent public sery- 
ice employment program. These issues 
are of great complexity, and although I 
am confident that they can be resolved 
it will take months of negotiation, hear- 
ings, markup, and floor consideration be- 
fore such a comprehensive reform meas- 
ure can again reach the President's desk. 

The crisis in jobs will not wait until 
the late fall of 1971 for congressional 
action. Those out of work need jobs now. 
Congress must act now. The jobless can- 
not wait out the long months until the 
Congress and the administration have 
composed their differences on manpower 
reform and permanent public service em- 
ployment. 

Therefore, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and I have written an 
Emergency Employment Act designed to 
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avoid the areas of difference with the 
administration on public service jobs and 
the complex problems of manpower re- 
form until later. 

The basic concept of the bill is drawn 
from the Administration’s Manpower 
Training Act sent to Congress in August 
of 1969. In that bill the administration 
proposed that there be an automatic trig- 
ger that would make an additional $200 
million available for manpower training 
programs when unemployment reached 
4.5 percent for 3 consecutive months. 

Senator Javits refined this concept, 
tying the trigger to public service job 
creation—as well as training—and devis- 
ing a two-step mechanism that would 
operate at both 444 percent and again 
when unemployment exceeded 5 percent 
for 3 months. This provision was in- 
cluded in the Employment and Man- 
power Act of 1970 approved by the Con- 
gress. 

The Emergency Employment Act of 
1971 simply takes the basic concept of 
a trigger and increases the funds to be 
made available for public service jobs to 
$500 million at 44% percent and addi- 
tional amounts of $100 million for each 
one-half of 1 percent increase in the un- 
employment rate, with a limit of $1 bil- 
lion at 7 percent unemployment. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to contract with mayors, Gover- 
nors, public agencies, and private non- 
profit agencies to carry out the public 
service employment programs under the 
act. 

In this legislation are the same safe- 
guards against abuse that the Senate 
earlier included in the Employment and 
Manpower Act, which was vetoed on 
December 16. This bill contains all the 
requirements for training and upgrad- 
ing that the previous legislation con- 
tained. But the jobs would be provided 
only during periods of high national un- 
employment. 

Many of us still believe that a perma- 
nent public service jobs program is des- 
perately needed. Levels of unemployment 
and underemployment in inner city and 
poor rural areas have remained critically 
high even during times of national pros- 
perity. We still intend to seek the enact- 
ment of such legislation, encouraged by 
the support given the concept by Con- 
gress in the previous session. 

However, that process will take many 
months. The crisis in unemployment is 
now. The crisis for city halls and State 
capitols struggling to maintain man- 
power for essential services with dwin- 
dling tax returns is now. The crisis in 
manpower training programs, rendered 
ineffective by the shortage of jobs for 
their graduates, is now. 

To this crisis situation the Congress 
must respond now. 

Mr. President, I urge all interested 
Senators to consider joining with the 27 
of us who are cosponsoring the legis- 
lation, and to speed this legislation to 
enactment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 31) to provide during times 
of high unemployment for programs of 
public service employment for unem- 
ployed persons, to assist States and local 
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communities in providing needed pub- 
lic services, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Netson, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the Senator 
will recall that we discussed trying to 
observe the 3-minute limitation during 
the morning hour. I will not object this 
morning, but the joint leadership will 
object beginning tomorrow to any ex- 
oT beyond the 3-minutes at one 

ime. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I agree 
with the majority leader, and I will ob- 
ject to further statements by myself and 
submit the balance of my statement for 
the Recorp, because I think the 3-minute 
rule should be imposed on everyone. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to join my colleagues in this matter. 

As joint sponsor of this proposal, and 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I urge that the Congress consider this 
measure at an early date and to indicate 
why I hope that the administration will 
see fit to work with us to architect a bill 
and to support it. 

Mr. President, as Chairman NELSON 
noted, we shall soon have hearings on 
this bill—which contains certain general 
concepts that have enjoyed at one time 
or another the support of the admin- 
istration as well as the approval of the 
Congress. 

We now face a national unemploy- 
ment rate of 6 percent for the month of 
December—the highest mark in 9 years— 
with the burden of that rate—like that 
of inflation—falling on all socioeco- 
nomic groups in our society. 

The situation is most tragic and un- 
settling in the poverty neighborhoods of 
the Nation where, according to the De- 
partment of Labor statistics released only 
yesterday, the jobless rate during 1970 
averaged 7.6 percent, up from 5.5 per- 
cent in 1969. Most serious are the facts 
that the average yearly rate for teen- 
aged residents of poor neighborhoods in- 
creased from 19.9 percent over last year 
to 24, that the rate for blacks among this 
group rose from 27.9 percent to 35.8 
percent, and for white youths similarly 
Situated from 13.8 percent to 16.3 per- 
cent. 

At the current time, the situation is 
even more incendiary than these yearly 
averages suggest; for the trend is even 
more disquieting. For the last quarter of 
last year the jobless rate among all teen- 
agers was 27.8 percent—compared with 
17.4 percent in the last quarter of 1969; 
the rate among white teenagers was 18.8 
percent—compared with 11 percent the 
end of 1969 and the rate among black 
teenagers was 42.4 percent—or almost 
half again—compared with 26.7 per- 
cent in the last quarter of 1969. 

Approximately 1 year ago, when the 
Joint Economic Committee, of which I 
am a member, began its annual hear- 
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ings on the state of the economy, we de- 
bated the point at which the unemploy- 
ment rate—then at 3.9 percent—should 
be regarded as unacceptable. 

We have now clearly burst the bounds 
of acceptability by practically anyone’s 
estimate and it is time to alleviate, to the 
maximum extent fiscally possible, the in- 
dividual suffering which these levels oc- 
casion. 

As Senator Netson has outlined, the 
proposed legislation could— and I say 
“could” because it is authorizing legis- 
lation—provide 150,000 jobs if it were 
triggered during the first 12-month 
period after enactment and 200,000 jobs 
if triggered in the second i2-month 
period, pursuant to ceilings of $750,000 
and $1 billion, respectively. These ceil- 
ings would be hit at a 3-month aver- 
age rate of 4.8 percent and 7 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Accordingly, even if the maximum au- 
thorized amount is appropriated and un- 
employment rates reach levels trigger- 
ing application of these funds, less than 
one-twelfth of those unemployed can be 
covered. 

The trigger is further designed so that 
no further obligation of funds may be 
made in the event that the rate of na- 
tional unemployment subsequently re- 
cedes below 434 percent for three con- 
secutive months, so that it is possible 
that even if the ceilings are hit, the ob- 
ligations may be much less. 

Thus, it is fair to say that while the 
authorized amounts involved are sub- 
stantial, they are in no sense extrava- 
gant in terms of the need and that there 
are adequate assurances against their 
application in the event of a subsequent 
sudden downswing in the unemploy- 
ment level. 

I should also point out that the 
amounts that could become available 
within any given 12-month period— 
$750,000,000 in the first instance and 
$1,000,000,000 in the second—are really 
below the authorized amounts approved 
by the Congress for public service em- 
ployment in enacting the Employment 
and Manpower Act of 1970. In the first 
year when all of its provisions would 
have been operative—fiscal year 1972— 
approximately $1,000,000,000 could have 
been appropriated solely for public sery- 
ice employment pursuant to allocations 
or authorizations for the permanent 
public service employment program and 
an additionai $400,000,000 could have 
become available under the trigger pro- 
visions for public service employment as 
well as for training. 

Mr. President, ironically, while we face 
serious unemployment, we urgently need 
personnel to implement our new com- 
mitments to save our physical environ- 
ment and to satisfy our unmet obliga- 
tions to redeem our social environment. 

A recent study completed for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
the National Planning Association con- 
cludes that achievement of the national 
goals determined by the Presidential 
Commission on National Goals will more 
than double by 1975, our public service 
employment needs of 1962. 

Our present public service employment 
opportunities, as identified in a study 
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completed in 1965 for OEO, corroborate 
this finding. According to the OEO study, 
4.3 million new jobs could be filled in 
public service if Government were to 
fulfill its obligations in these activities. 
A 1968 study by the Upjohn Institute 
projects that in 130 cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or more there are 280,000 
such unfilled slots in those cities alone. 

And yet ironically, we continue to tell 
more than 24 million poor—approxi- 
mately 10 percent of our entire popula- 
tion—that the road away from poverty 
to economic dignity, is traveled by those 
who work. 

Here is work crying to be given if there 
were hands to fill the jobs. 

With our public service needs and our 
unemployment situation in mind, the 
minority members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee—which include Sena- 
tors MILLER, JORDAN, Percy, and myself— 
recommended, on March 25, 1970, that 
the administration consider a limited 
number of public sector jobs as well as 
training, to deal with rising unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr, President, since that recommen- 
dation, we have seen unemployment rise 
from 4.4 percent to the current 6 per- 
cent—an increase of more than one and 
a half full percentage points. 

It was the administration that devel- 
oped the imaginative legislative proposal 
that additional funds be automatically 
triggered for manpower activities in the 
event of severe unemployment. 

The administration’s Manpower Train- 
ing Act of 1969—which I introduced in 
the Senate on August 12, 1969—provided 
for an automatic appropriation of 10 per- 
cent of all manpower funds—triggering 
approximately $200,000—in the event of 
national unemployment in excess of 4.5 
percent for 3 consecutive months; for 
manpower training and related services. 
During executive sessions on manpower 
training legislation last year, I submitted 
a number of amendments increasing the 
amounts to be available and making it 
clear that funds made so available could 
be used for public service employment as 
well as for training. The refined trigger 
provision was contained in the Employ- 
ment and Manpower Act passed by both 
Houses of the Congress late last year, but 
regrettably vetoed by the President. 

While I hope that the situation may 
develop otherwise, it is unlikely that 
manpower reform will be acted upon 
again at the earliest until later this year. 
In the meantime, we can expect high or 
higher levels of unemployment. For, 
while economic indicators are pointing 
upwards, we are dealing here with em- 
ployment, not business activity, and ex- 
perience with business recessions has 
shown that unemployment usually 
reaches its highest point after the econ- 
omy has started its recovery. In other 
words, in the absence of a vigorous and 
swiftly implemented manpower program 
such as this, unemployment can be ex- 
pected to rise in the coming months. 

Mr. President, I shall now indicate why 
I hope that the administration will see 
fit ultimately to support a measure we 
finally arrive at. 

First, as I have noted, the trigger con- 
cept here employed, was first proposed 
by the administration. 
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Second, public service employment 
programs dependent upon high unem- 
ployment would be more in keeping with 
the philosophy of the administration. 
While rejecting the permanent public 
service employment program as formu- 
lated under the Employment and Man- 
power Act the President stated in his veto 
message of December 16, 1970: 

Traditional and short-term public service 
employment can be a useful component of 
the nation’s manpower policies... 


The public service employment created 
by this legislative proposal is transi- 
tional and short term in at least three 
respects: 

We authorize appropriations only for 
fiscal years prior to July 1, 1973—a pe- 
riod of 2 years. Under the Employment 
and Manpower Act, public service em- 
ployment programs would have been au- 
thorized through fiscal year 1974—a pe- 
riod of 4 years. 

Moreover, it is transitional and short 
term as a program within that period 
because it is tied to—and will exist sub- 
ject to—national unemployment levels. 
As I have pointed out, the funds would 
become unavailable if unemployment re- 
cedes to 4.5 percent—the administra- 
tion’s own benchmark. 

Finally, it is transitional and short 
term as to the individuals involved be- 
cause of a number of provisions to en- 
courage movement to “regular” employ- 
ment even before the trigger is turned 
off. For example, section 6(b) (13) re- 
quires procedures for periodic reviews 
of the status of each person employed in 
a public service job under the act and 
maximum efforts to locate other em- 
ployment or training opportunities. The 
parallel provision in the Employment 
and Manpower Act required only an an- 
nual review. Moreover, the bill contains 
a number of provisions—many of which 
I and other members of the minority 
originally included by amendment in the 
Employment and Manpower Act—re- 
quiring that the public sector job be ac- 
companied by related training and that 
it contribute to occupational mobility. 
The proposed Emergency Employment 
Act also contains a provision which I in- 
clude to require that participants be 
placed in occupations where job oppor- 
tunities will most likely expand if unem- 
ployment subsides. The Secretary is re- 
quired by section 111 to establish 
procedures to locate employment or 
training opportunities for participants 
as the rate of unemployment declines. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included at this point 
in the Recorp, an article from the Jan- 
uary 25, 1971, edition of the New York 
Times, entitled “Joblessness Rose to 7.6% 
Last Year in Slum Sections.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 25, 1971] 
JOBLESSNESS ROSE TO 7.6% Last YEAR In SLUM 

SEcTIONS—EcoNoMIc SLUMP Is BLAMED 

FOR REVERSAL OF TREND—1969 FIGURE Was 

55% 

WasHINGTON.—Unemployment in poor ur- 
ban neighborhoods, which was on the de- 
cline prior to last year, increased sharply in 
1970, the Labor Department reported today. 
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In a year-end report, the department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics said the reversal 
was caused by the economic slump. 

The report said the jobless rate in urban 
poverty sections averaged 7.6 per cent dur- 
ing 1970, up from 5.5 per cent in 1969. “It 
was also significantly higher than either the 
1968 (6 per cent) or the 1967 (6.8 per cent) 
rate” the report said. 

TEEN-AGERS HIGHER 


The rate for teen-aged residents of poor 
neighborhoods increased from 19.9 per cent 
to 24. The rate for black youngsters rose from 
27.9 per cent to 35.8 per cent, and for poor 
white youths from 13.8 per cent to 16.3. 

The figures showed that joblessness among 
black teenagers in the last quarter of 1970 
increased greatly over the same period the 
previous year—from 26.7 per cent to 42.4— 
in these neighborhoods. 

For the same periods, the rate for white 
teen-agers in these sections increased from 
11 per cent to 18.8, the rate for all teen-agers 
in these neighborhoods from 17.4 per cent to 
27.8. 

“However,” the report stated, “since the 
over-all jobless rate for the nation as a 
whole also rose between 1969 and 1970, from 
3.5 per cent to 4.9 per cent, the large gap be- 
tween poverty neigborhoods and over-all U.S. 
jobless rates remained virtually unchanged.” 

The bureau reported, “A disproportional 
part of the rise in poverty area joblessness 
between 1969 and 1970 occurred among white 
workers. The jobless rate for whites, at 6.3 
per cent in 1970, was up about one-half over 
the 1969 rate, while the rate for blacks was 
9.5 per cent, rose proportionately more slow- 
ly. As a result, the ratio of black-to-white 
unemployment rates in poverty neighbor- 
hoods edged down from 1.7 to 1 in 1969 to 
1.5 to 1 in 1970." 

Labor experts have explained that the pro- 
portionate slowdown in the rate of increase 
in black employment is due to joblessness in 
fields where fewer blacks are employed, such 
as aerospace, 

The report said that the rate for all adult 
men in poor sections went from 3.6 per cent 
to 6.2, with the rate for white males rising 
more, proportionately, than that for blacks. 
The white rate was up from 3.1 per cent in 
1969 to 5.7 last year, while the rate for black 
males rose from 4.3 per cent to 7.1. 

The rate for adult women was 5.7 per cent 
last year, up from 5.1 percent in 1969. 

For nonpoor urban neighborhoods, the 
increase was from 1.9 per cent in 1969 to 3.3 
per cent last year. The black rate rose from 
3.1 per cent to 4.5, the white percentage from 
1.8 per cent to 3.2. 

The rate for women in nonpoverty sections 
increased from 3.3 per cent to 4.5, with the 
black rate going from 4.2 per cent to 5.7 and 
the white figure from 3.2 per cent to 4.3. The 
over-all increase for non-poor teen-agers was 
from 11.4 per cent to 14.5. 

“The general decline in economic activity 
in 1970 reversed the improvement in jobless 
rates that had been made by poverty area 
residents between 1967 and 1969,” the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics said. 

The bureau reported that of 3.4 million 
workers in poor neighborhoods, 3.2 million 
were employed and 213,000 unemployed dur- 
ing 1970. Of 23.2 million nonpoor in urban 
areas, 22.4 million were employed while 767,- 
000 were out of work. 

The rates are for the country’s 100 largest 
metropolitan areas, the bureau said. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to cosponsor the Emergency 
Employment Act. I hope and trust that 
the Congress will enact it speedily. 

I was a cosponsor of the Employment 
and Manpower Act which was vetoed by 
the President last month. I deeply regret 
that he failed to appreciate the oppor- 
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tunity that bill offered to combat some 
of the most unfortunate effects of the 
economic slowdown from which we are 
now suffering. 

Unemployment has now reached 6 per- 
cent of the workforce, or almost 5 mil- 
lion people. This is the highest rate in 9 
years. And the end may not yet be in 
sight. According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: 

Unemployment among professional and 
technical workers has soared 67 percent in 
the last year. 


It is ironic that we have permitted 
thousands of highly skilled scientists and 
engineers to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed while many of our public pro- 
grams are desperately in need of addi- 
tional technological input and man- 
power. For example, as reported in the 
December 29, 1969, Washington Post, a 
recent paper at the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science points out that our 
garbage collection methods have not 
changed in 50 years. 

We also have ample evidence that De- 
fense and aerospace industry skills can 
be adapted to civilian technology. A per- 
sonal transit system project is being 
worked on by the famed Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, as described in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post article by 
Mr. Stuart Auerbach, the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press editorial, and the December 18, 
1970, Wall Street Journal article by Mr. 
Ralph E. Winter be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
time has come to move decisively to re- 
employ those displaced by our shifting 
priorities. The following figures show 
what is happening to defense-related em- 
ployment in the United States: 


Civilian: 
Defense 
Department 


Private: 
direct and 


Fiscal year indirect 


1 

1, 090, 
1, 056, 
1, 000, 


4, 


From the peak year of 1968, there was 
a loss of 666,000 by 1970 in private em- 
ployment—a 19-percent drop—and this 
is estimated to reach 1,074,000 this 
year—a 30-percent drop. 

The 1968 defense-generated employ- 
ment figure of 4.65 million was 6.1 per- 
cent of the total labor force, but was: 

Twenty percent of all engineers; 

Forty percent of all physicists; 

Fifty-four percent of all airplane 
mechanics; 

Twenty-five percent of all sheetmetal 
workers; 

Nineteen percent of all tool-and-die 
workers; 

Fourteen percent of all draftsmen; 

Thirteen percent of all electricians, 
welders, and flamecutters; and 

Ten percent of all heating and air- 
conditioning mechanics. 
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Minnesota with some 30,000 defense- 
generated jobs, has lost perhaps 5,000 
to 6,000 of these since the peak year of 
1968. Scientists, engineers, and highly 
skilled workers are discovering for the 
first time the tragedy of unemployment 
and the fundamental hollowness of an 
economy fed by war, space, and Penta- 
gon waste. 

Minnesota lost an estimated 28,700 
jobs in 1970, thus increasing unem- 
ployment by 58.2 percent. A large num- 
ber were for highly skilled employees in 
the defense and computer industries, 
One firm, alone, reduced its employment 
by 20 percent, or 3,500 jobs, in the last 
7 months of 1970. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Mr. Dale Fether- 
ling, in the Minneapolis Tribune of Jan- 
uary 17, 1971, which describes the situ- 
ation in Minnesota, be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

I believe we cannot afford to reorder 
our priorities only half way, cutting out 
billions of dollars of Pentagon waste 
without redirecting those billions into 
productive work. The Congress has faced 
up to its responsibilities to provide a pos- 
itive program for reordering our prior- 
ities. We have added funds for education, 
over the President’s veto. We have con- 
tinued the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program, also over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. We have added funds for 
water pollution and for urban renewal. 
We have refused to accept the adminis- 
tration’s ill-advised cuts in health re- 
search. We have added funds for veter- 
ans’ medical care. 

Now we must deal directly with unem- 
ployment. The Emergency Employment 
Act would create up to 200,000 jobs, as 
long as unemployment remains high. 
This would, by itself, reduce unemploy- 
ment by only one-fourth of 1 percent. 
But it would permit a number of highly 
important technical problems to be at- 
tacked while putting our skilled man- 
power back to work. And it would provide 
a badly needed stimulus to the economy. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Con- 
gress will promptly send this bill to the 
White House, and I urge that the ad- 
ministration begin making plans imme- 
diately to use this new authority to chan- 
nel scientists and engineers into civilian 
technology. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1970] 
URBAN ScIENTISTS SEEK NEW Ways To Cur 
WASTE 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

Cuicaco,—American cities waste 96 per 
cent of the water they use and 93 per cent 
of their energy supply. An American city 
generates a million tons of solid wastes a 
year, but the way it collects garbage hasn't 
changed in 50 years. 

Urban scientists meeting here today dis- 
cussed solutions to the problems besetting 
American cities and found some possible an- 
swers in what other nations are doing. 

Nations in Southeast Asia reuse waste ma- 
terials, including human wastes, in a pollu- 
tion-free manner. Swedish engineers 10 years 
ago developed a system to push garbage from 
houses to disposal points through a network 


of pipes. 
“America is not the leader in solving urban 
problems,” Michael Michaelis, manager of the 
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Washington office of the Arthur D. Little 
Co., told a panel on technology and the 
cities at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Southeast Asian nations, faced with great 
energy shortages and a desire for economic 
growth, have developed new ways of tackling 
such problems, Richard Meier, a professor of 
environmental design at the University of 
California at Berkeley, told another AAAS 
panel. 

“Saving energy and resources is necessary 
to them while it is only interesting to us,” 
said Meier, a former organic chemist and 
atomic scientist. 

As a result, he said, they haye developed 
ways to reprocess foul water and human 
wastes in their cities into pure drinking 
water and fertilizer. They have shortened the 
time it takes to get food from farm to table, 
thereby cutting the spoilage rate in half. 

Using government credit sources instead 
of subsidies South Korea has provided low- 
cost housing for squatters in Seoul. 

All the while, he said, economic growth 
rates of many Asian nations are soaring. 

Meanwhile, Meier said, America continues 
to waste its resources. By emphasizing the 
use of individual cars instead of mass rapid 
transit, for example, 40 per cent of a city's 
energy supply is squandered. 

Even such a simple household task as 
ironing a shirt or washing clothes wastes 
energy, he said. Heating up an iron for one 
shirt takes one kilowatt of electric power and 
could be done more economically on a mass 
basis. Washing small loads of clothes or 
dishes wastes water. 

“We need a transition from self help on a 
household level to some larger element such 
as the neighborhood,” said Meler. 

Frank R. Bowerman, head of environ- 


mental engineering programs at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, told an 


AAAS panel that Americans spend $3.4 bil- 
lion a year just collecting garbage and 
trash—and another $1.1 billion disposing of 
it. 

“Equipment for door-to-door collection of 
solid wastes in municipalities is not substan- 
tially different now than it was more than 
a half century ago,” he said. 

In Sweden, though, each building has a 
basement outlet to a citywide network of 
pipes. Wastes are pulled through the pipes 
at 60 miles an hour by vacuum pumps to the 
disposal site. 

“In practice,” said Bowerman, “these sys- 
tems have proved to be hygienic in operation 
and perform over long periods of time with 
very little maintenance or repair and with 
almost no stoppages or blockages.” 

Another American urban expert, Rolf 
Goetze of the mayor’s office in Boston, said 
that Americans refuse to learn from programs 
that have worked in this country. 

For example, he said, a Rochester, N.Y., 
housing project that emphasized the partic- 
ipation of the people who live there in plan- 
ning and maintenance succeeded. Another 
project in Rochester that used conventional 
management methods soon became a broken- 
down slum. But conventional planning still 
prevails. 

“User participation in the rehab process,” 
Goetze said, “may take substantially longer 
but it reduces costs.” 

The problem, he added, is that “our society 
places a premium on quick, visible results.” 
[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Jan. 5, 

1971] 
TECHNOLOGY FOR HUMANS 

Many cities which have prospered in the 
developing stages of space technology now 
find a new type of person out of work and 
supposedly unemployable. This is the highly 
trained but highly specialized and once 
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highly paid engineer. That such talent can be 
used, not wasted, has been demonstrated in a 
recent grant announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
Calif., which has researched and developed 
rocketry and guided space flight both for 
peaceful exploration of space and for war has 
been given a grant of $1.3 million to research 
and design an automated personal transit 
system to be known as a “people mover.” 

The first stage of the experimental project 
will be built around and through the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia’s campus at Morgan- 
town. It will consist of a system of fully 
automated 25 mph cars linking the univer- 
sity’s downtown campus with its uptown en- 
gineering and medical schools. 

This is a radical first. By federal standards, 
the grant is miniscule. But there is a message 
there of hope for those who have insisted 
that “if we can go to the moon ...” all sorts 
of wonders can be created for humans on 
earth. Wonders, and hope for the trained 
technician who knows, for the first time, 
what it is like to be broke and on relief. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 18, 1970] 


JOBLESS PROFESSIONALS SEEM LIKELY To 
PouND PAVEMENT A LONG TIME—EXECU- 
TIVES, OTHER: Hrr Harp As FIRMS PLAN 
LONG-TERM STAFF CUTS, FREEZE HIRING— 
250 Résumés BUT NO NEw JOB 

(By Ralph E. Winter) 

CLEVELAND.—Charlie Stump is a pretty 
good country fiddler. He ought to be. He did 
little but play the fiddle practically all last 
summer and fall. 

Last June, the economic showdown forced 
Mr. Stump'’s company into a merger that 
wiped out his $15,000-a-year job as a com- 
puter service bureau manager. For five solid 
months, the father of four spent his time 
fruitlessly hunting for another management 
job, collecting $66 a week in unemployment 
insurance and practicing his Bluegrass music. 
Pressed by delinquent car payments and oth- 
er bills, he was finally forced to take a job 
as a computer programmer—at a big cut in 
pay. 

Lately such tales of professional mana- 
gerial unemployment have become increas- 
ingly common—and they may stay that way 
longer than many people think. Even if the 
economy should gain momentum soon, thou- 
sands of jobless high-level workers may be 
pounding the pavement for months to come, 
many companies and labor experts indicate. 

The problem: Numerous companies are 
still trimming overhead—and this usually 
means administrative and professional jobs 
not directly involved in production. Even 
companies that plan to rehire production 
workers fast when business improves often 
say they're in no hurry to add back the “over- 
head fat" they trimmed. Besides, even com- 
panies that aren't laying off have commonly 
frozen hiring, especially of nonproduction 
personnel; this makes it hard for workers 
laid off elsewhere to find new jobs fast. 


RISING JOBLESS RATE 


The problem has become increasingly seri- 
ous. Unemployment among professionals and 
technical workers has soared 67% in the last 
year. Latest government figures show fully 
2% of the nation’s 11.3 million workers in 
this category were out of work in the third 
quarter. General unemployment levels are 
higher, of course, but this is little consola- 
tion to the more than 200,000 jobless pro- 
fessional and technical workers. 

Many of these workers once complacently 
thought unemployment was something that 
happened to manual workers. And until 
lately they weren’t far wrong. Anticipating 
the slowdown wouldn't last too long, many 
companies tried to retain highly qualified 
employes. But with the slowdown persisting, 
they are now cutting staff. 
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For instance, weak demand forced Gid- 
dings & Lewis, a Fond-du-Lac, Wis. machine 
tool maker, to slash its 2,800-man hourly 
work force by about a third in the first 10 
months of this year. Anticipating a fairly ear- 
ly improvement in orders, the company held 
on to administrative and engineering staff 
members. 

But a few weeks ago the company laid off 
about 200 of its 1,500 salaried personnel, in- 
cluding experienced engineers, computer staff 
members and administrators. “The new 
orders just haven’t developed,” says a com- 
pany Official. He adds that there’s no indi- 
cation a pickup will come before the third 
quarter of next year. 


LEAVING THE CHAIRS EMPTY 


Many companies laying off workers don’t 
plan to refill the slots at all. Celanese Corp., 
New York, plans to cut employment by 2,000 
by next June 1, says John W. Brooks, presi- 
dent. Half the cuts will involve salaried work- 
ers, including management and research em- 
ployees. The cutback isn’t a temporary 
measure designed for the duration of the 
economic downturn, but rather a strategic 
move to make the chemical and synthetic 
fibers concern “leaner and tighter” for the 
1970s, says Mr. Brooks. 

Even companies that aren't laying off are 
often shying away from new hires. For in- 
stance, at the Norfolk & Western Railway, 
neither the advertising manager, who re- 
cently retired, nor the regional public re- 
lations man in St. Louis, who resigned, has 
been replaced. The home office public rela- 
tions staff in Roanoke, Va., has been allowed 
to wither to 20 from 28 a year ago. “This has 
been happening in other departments 
throughout the railroad,” says a spokesman. 

Adds the personnel officer of a major ma- 
chine tool producer: “For several years we 
were scraping around, grabbing up anyone 
who had the slightest knowledge of machine 
operations. Now we're getting applications 
from really good people and we can’t afford to 
hire them.” 

This situation, of course, makes it rough 
to get a job and prolongs unemployment. 
In Cleveland, unemployed manufacturing ex- 
ecutive Robert Galter says even sending 
resumes to 250 companies and working 
through eight employment agencies hasn't 
landed him a job. Last July, the 45-year-old 
manager lost his job at Otis Elevator after 
eight years with the company. “Most com- 
panies aren't hiring at all; things are tighter 
than a drum,” he says. 

Instead of a $14,000 annual salary, Mr. Gal- 
ter receives a $6l-a-week unemployment 
check. “We're scaling down our standard of 
living in case I have to take a job driving a 
cab or something,” he says. Things are so 
tough, he says, that his 16-year-old daughter 
even has trouble finding her usual baby- 
sitting jobs. 


UNEMPLOYED PHYSICISTS 


The job squeeze isn’t limited to executive 
slots. Professional pilots will probably find 
job-hunting difficult until at least mid-1971, 
says an Official of the Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation. Major airlines are laying off pilots and 
many corporations have reduced or elimi- 
nated their flight departments, he says. At 
the same time, large numbers of trained 
pilots are being discharged from military 
service. 

Some professions that once were starved 
for people now have people starved for work. 
“We got an application the other day from 
an unemployed PhD in physics, something I 
never thought I'd see,” says George Stein- 
brenner III, chairman of American Ship 
Building Co., Lorain, Ohio. Indeed, latest 
U.S. Office of Education figures show the na- 
tion produced 1,300 PhD’s in physics in 1968- 
69, up sharply from less than 500 in 1959-60. 
In the same period, chemistry doctorates 
soared to 1,900 from 1,000, Thus in many 
fields a rising number of applicants are seek- 
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ing a diminishing number of jobs. The in- 
creased supply of personnel tends to prolong 
the unemployment problem. 

Technical workers accustomed to being in 
strong demand, of course, find the situation 
a real shock. “The thought that I might be 
laid off had never even crossed my mind,” 
says Tommy Baggett, a chemist who lives 
near Dallas. Last September he lost his $12,- 
000-a-year job at Texas Instruments Inc. 
after nearly 11 years with the company. 

Since then, the father of five has con- 
tacted numerous likely employers but still 
hasn't landed a job, “There just doesn't seem 
to be any work in my field in this area,” he 
says. “I've been choosy, but now I'm con- 
sidering sales and may have to lower my 
sights to take just about anything,” he adds 
gioomily. 

Adds an engineer: “I never thought I'd 
see the day when product development was 
considered surplus fat.” He has seen it now 
though. A Midwestern industrial company 
just laid him off. 

{From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Jan. 17, 1971] 
28,700 IN STATE Lost Joss IN 1970 
(By Dale Fetherling) 

Unemployment in Minnesota has been in 
recent years something of an unwanted but 
unobtrusive house guest. 

It came and went with the seasons, was 
seen by only a few, and rarely caused much 
of a clamor. 

In 1970, it overstepped the bounds of hos- 
pitality. 

For November, the most recent month for 
which figures are available, seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment was 4.8 percent of the 
non-farm labor force, or about 78,000 per- 
sons. 

This was an increase of 1.7 percent, or 
about 28,700 unemployed workers, from a 
year earlier. 

The nation’s seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate was 6 percent in December. 

What happened in Minnesota was that 
during 1970, 2 number of major firms, espe- 
cially in the defense and computer indus- 
tries, pared their payrolls, mirroring in part 
a nationwide decline in military and space 
expenditures. 

General economic belt-tightening plus 
some long strikes also contributed to the 
rise in joblessness. 

Specifically: 

In May, Honeywell had approximately 
20,000 employees at its Twin Cities area 
plants. By last month, the figure was 16,500. 

The nearly 20-percent decline in local per- 
sonnel was centered in the firm’s aerospace 
and defense groups, a spokesman said, and 
rangec from highly-skilled workers and engi- 
neers to production workers. 

The Twin Cities Army Ammunition Plant 
completed its phased personnel reduction by 
Dec. 1, bringing its staff down to 2,200 from 
a peak of 7,000 in March, 1969. 

The cutback part of a nationwide pattern 
at arsenals, stems from the Vietnam with- 
drawal and a backlog of small-arms ammu- 
nition, Pentagon officials have said. 

Control Data Corp., faced with a drop in 
heavy computer sales, laid off a large but un- 
disclosed number of employees in the past 
year. It also required its remaining domestic 
employees to take off 10 days without pay 
during the latter part of the year as a cost- 
cutting move. 

The action was taken, Control Data said, to 
“minimize layoffs and terminations.” 

The Univac Division of Sperry-Rand Corp., 
with seven area plants, indicated in mid- 
year that it had reduced its work force by 
about 1,000, or about 10 percent since a 
year earlier, largely through attrition. 

While these cutbacks won the headlines, 
layoffs were, of course, more widespread, 
especially in manufacturing. 
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Unemployment compensation benefits for 
the year are expected to total a record $50 
million in the state, topping a 1958 peak of 
$48 million. The increase, state officials said, 
was due in part to an increase in the maxi- 
mum amount payable. 

But also responsible was the greater num- 
ber of jobless and the fact that many higher- 
paid employees, often technical or profes- 
sional workers from defense-space firms, 
queued up in the applicants’ lines. 

According to figures from the Minnesota 
Department of Manpower Services, jobs in 
manufacturing dropped by 22,500 from 
November 1969 to November 1970. 

Nonelectrical and electrical machinery, 
which decreased 6,100 and 5,400 jobs respec- 
tively, contributed to the decline. Ordnance, 
scientific instruments and other miscellane- 
ous industries also declined 5,600 jobs. 

In the Twin Cities for October, the last 
month for which figures are available, the 
unemployment rate was 3.3 percent, com- 
pared to 1.4 percent a year earlier. The 3.3 
figure is the highest October level since 
1958. 

Ross Sweum, metropolitan area manager 
for Manpower Services, said, however, that 
the variety of industry in the Twin Cities 
may have helped insulate the area from the 
kinds of unemployment spurts being felt in 
some one-industry towns. 

Comparative figures from a federal survey, 
he said, show several cities with higher un- 
employment figures and a bigger Jump. 

Seattle, Wash., for example, saw unemploy- 
ment rise to 10.3 percent in September, up 
from 4.2 percent a year earlier; Flint, Mich., 
7.0 percent from 4.3 percent; Detroit, Mich., 
6.5 percent from 3.0 percent. 

Others, faring better than the Twin Cities, 
include Houston, 2.7 percent from 2.0 per- 
cent. Duluth-Superior had a higher Septem- 
ber figure at 4.0 percent but it represented a 
smaller increase than that of the Twin Cities 
since the rate was 3.7 percent in Septem- 
ber 1969. 

Area defense and space contractors are 
guarded in their projections for the future. 

A Honeywell official said they certainly ex- 
pected to do better than the 28-percent de- 
crease in employment predicted by a recent 
Department of Defense survey of its elec- 
tronics contractors for the June 1970-June 
1971 period. 

Maj. Lawrence Sisterman, commanding 
officer of the Army-owned privately run Twin 
Cities arsenal, said contract backlogs are ex- 
pected to provide stable employment at the 
present level at least through mid-1971. Be- 
yond that, it hinges on defense require- 
ments. 

A Control Data spokesman would say only 
that “no one here is too outspoken about 
projections for 1971.” 

Univac “contemplates no significant re- 
duction in manpower in the near future,” 
according to Paul Ives, director of industrial 
relations and services. “Our current employ- 
ment is approximately 9,000 and has re- 
mained close to this figure in the last 60 
to 90 days,” Ives said late last month. 

“Aerospace News,” a publication of the 
Aerospace Industries Association (AIA) re- 
cently reported that employment in the in- 
dustry will continue to decline, at least 
through March. 

By then, jobs in the industry, the nation’s 
largest manufacturing employer, will have 
fallen 15.7 percent during the previous 12 
months, and the decline will have encom- 
passed all geographical areas. 

The number of production workers will 
have dropped 19.4 percent; scientists and en- 
gineers, 14.6 percent; and technicians, 14.7 
percent; according to AIA. 

Locally, a study by the North Star Re- 
search and Development Institute concluded 
that about 12,000 Twin Cities jobs “may be 
vulnerable” to cuts in defense and space 
spending this year. 
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The jobs, about 14% percent of total metro- 
politan employment, will not necessarily all 
or even most be lost, the study said, but they 
could be if defense and space business is fur- 
ther cut back. 

“Over-all expectations of the major con- 
tractors in the metropolitan area are a con- 
tinuing reduction—between 5 and 10 per- 
cent—of contract monies coming into the 
local economy over the next two or three 
years,” the study said. 

And that doesn’t include ordnance manu- 
facture which is the “most vulnerable” and 
“least predictable" segment of the industry. 


S. 32—INTRODUCTION OF THE CON- 
VERSION RESEARCH EDUCATION 
AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators ANDERSON, CRANSTON, 
GRAVEL, HOLLINGS, MONDALE, Moss, Ran- 
DOLPH, STEVENS, TUNNEY, and myself, I 
introduce S. 32, the “Conversion Re- 
search Education and Assistance Act of 
1971,” and I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. The purpose of the legislation is to 
establish a comprehensive program for 
the conversion of the Nation’s scientific 
talents and resources from defense-re- 
ao activities to civilian-related activi- 
ties. 

Ten years ago, President Kennedy took 
office with the economy in the midst of 
a serious recession. Unemployment was at 
7 percent. American primacy in science 
and technology was under serious chal- 
lenge from the Soviet Union in the wake 
of Sputnik. 

Through the innovative policies and 
programs of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations, the country emerged 
from the recession. We entered a period 
of sustained economic prosperity and re- 
newed scientific supremacy, unmatched 
in our long history. By 1968 the unem- 
ployment rate had dropped to 3.7 percent 
and American astronauts had achieved 
the historic first of circling the moon. 
Now, only 2 years later, we again find 
ourselves enmeshed in economic crisis 
and our scientific enterprise in a state of 
serious disarray. 

A few days ago, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that the gross national 
product in 1970 declined by 0.5 percent 
in real dollar terms—the first such de- 
cline in annual GNP since 1958. This 
drop in national output of goods and 
services is another dismal sign of the 
sickness of the economy and the inade- 
quacy of our present economic policies. 

Never before in American economic 
history have we suffered through this 
sort of simultaneous siege of inflation 
and recession. Each month, prices soar 
as inflation undermines the value of the 
dollar. And each month tens of thou- 
sands more of our citizens are driven out 
of work. As of November 1969 the unem- 
ployment rate stood at 3.5 percent. By 
December 1970, 13 months later, it had 
reached 6 percent, the highest level in 
9 years, and the end is not in sight. 

The scientific and technical commu- 
nity has been especially hard hit by the 
decline in the economy in general, and 
by the extensive defense and space cut- 
backs in particular, As we know, scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians are ex- 
tremely dependent on federally financed 
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programs for employment. Of the more 
than 2 million scientists, engineers, and 
technicians employed at the beginning 
of 1970, one in every four was engaged 
in work generated by the Department of 
Defense, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, or the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Half of those employed 
directly by the Federal Government 
worked in DOD, NASA, or AEC; 62 
percent of all physicists and 88 per- 
cent of all scientists in the atmospheric 
and space sciences have depended on 
Federal programs for employment. In- 
evitably, therefore, cuts in Government 
programs have had a severe impact on 
this highly skilled scientifie work force. 

Employment in the space industry has 
fallen from a peak of 250,000 to 173,000, 
and thousands more scientists and engi- 
neers are expected to lose their jobs in 
the months ahead. The aerospace indus- 
try alone has laid off over 10,000 men in 
the single specialty of electrical engi- 
neering. By last May, there was seven 
times as much unemployment among the 
Nation’s engineers as there had been the 
year before. Since that date the rate of 
unemployment among engineers has been 
increasing at an even more rapid pace. 
In the past 2 months alone the jobless 
rate for professional and technical per- 
sonnel has jumped 50 percent (from 2 
to 3 percent). This represents the high- 
est unemployment level for professional 
personnel since the Government began 
keeping such statistics in 1958. Recent 
Labor Department figures indicate that 
more than 208,000 professional and tech- 
nical personnel are already unemployed 
across the Nation, with the number grow- 
ing each day. 

Equally significant, the effect of de- 
fense and space cutbacks is highly con- 
centrated in particular communities, 
where the human impact is much 
greater than the national statistics would 
indicate: 

Of all scientists and engineers in the 
aerospace industry, 44 percent are located 
on the Pacific coast, and 25 percent are 
located in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. The remainder are high- 
ly concentrated in a few other States, 
such as Florida and Texas. 

In Los Angeles County, as of Septem- 
ber, there were already more than 20,000 
unemployed scientists and engineers. 

In the Washington, D.C., metropolitan 
region, as of November, the relative de- 
mand for scientific and engineering man- 
power was only 40 percent of what it had 
been a decade ago. 

The work force at the Kennedy Space 
Center in Florida has dropped 40 percent 
over the past year. 

In New York City, unemployment 
claims by professional personnel have 
doubled over what they were a year ago. 

In Seattle, the unemployment is 
over 11 percent, and includes an esti- 
mated 12,000 professional and technical 
employees. 

In my own State of Massachusetts the 
problem is especially acute. Massachu- 
setts ranks sixth in the Nation in the 
amount of defense contracts received. 
The unrivaled combination of universi- 
ties, government facilities, and the ex- 
tensive research and development com- 
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munity centered along Route 128 has 
made Massachusetts one of the leading 
centers of the Nation's scientific effort. 

Today, as in so many other parts of 
the country, this vital national resource 
located in Massachusetts is in jeopardy. 
The Arthur D. Little Co. has re- 
cently estimated that defense cutbacks 
will cause the loss of at least 25,000 jobs 
in Massachusetts over the next 3 years. 
Another 5,000 jobs will be lost by civilian 
employe’s on military reservations in the 
State. Similar projections have been 
made or are now being made in dozens 
of other States. 

These lost jobs represent a serious 
hardship to the individuals and families 
involved. The loss has a multiplier effect 
on entire neighborhoods and communi- 
ties, as well as on the scientific commu- 
nity at large. 

Even apart from the immense human 
suffering and personal tragedy that is 
involved, however, the loss of these jobs 
also represents a vast depletion of tech- 
nical manpower for the Nation. A sizable 
national investment has gone into the 
formal education and on-the-job train- 
ing of this highly skilled work force and 
we cannot afford to let these valuable re- 
sources run to waste. The Nation should 
and could be receiving a constant stream 
of economic and social benefit from its 
investment in this scientific manpower. 

Moreover, scientific activity requires a 
high level of continuity to achieve its 
maximum return. Resuming interrupted 
scientific projects after long delays often 
entails considerable additional expense. 
And, individual scientists who interrupt 
their careers—as many are now forced to 
do in seeking other employment—may 
find it impossible to reenter the scien- 
tific job market, in view of the rapidity 
with which new scientific knowledge is 
generated. 

Thus, each unemployed scientist rep- 
resents a major loss of the considerable 
investment the Nation has made in his 
education. Even more important is the 
loss of his potential contribution to the 
resolution of our urgent domestic social 
problems, especially in areas like pollu- 
tion, transportation, crime control, hous- 
ing, education, and health care. Without 
the help of the scientific community, we 
cannot hope to make significant head- 
way against these problems. 

The scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians of America have a crucial role 
to play in converting our national ener- 
gies and imagination to these tasks. Sci- 
entists have always been held in high 
esteem in America, but it is only in re- 
cent years that they have moved to the 
center of our technological civilization. 

As a Nation, we must apply our finest 
resources and talents to the tasks which 
are facing us. We need the application 
of our best scientific and technical talent 
to cope with these problems. It is na- 
tional folly for thousands of highly 
trained individuals to lie idle, at a time 
when problems of enormous complexity 
demand the skills they have. 

The solution to the problem of sci- 
entific and technical unemployment is 
not to halt the cutbacks in defense and 
space spending, As in the case of the 
Senate’s vote against the SST, these cut- 
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backs are essential to redirect our na- 
tional priorities and resources to meet 
the needs of our citizens. Nor is the solu- 
tion to provide an up-dated WPA to pro- 
vide make-work for scientific personnel. 
Rather, the solution to such unemploy- 
ment lies in the conversion of our tech- 
nical talent and resources from defense 
and space to civilian, socially-useful pro- 
grams—programs which can lead to a 
genuine improvement in the quality of 
our lives. 

But such conversion of scientific talent 
cannot be accomplished merely by giv- 
ing each scientist a new assignment. 
Considerable retraining is required. 
There is no doubt that, with adequate 
retraining, scientists skilled in the prob- 
lems of defense could make valuable con- 
tributions to the resolution of civilian 
problems. Seen in this light, conversion 
is not just an economic challenge; it is 
also a human and social opportunity. 

Last August, to provide for such re- 
training and to facilitate the conversion 
of our scientific talent and resources, I 
introduced the Conversion Research and 
Education Act of 1970. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to complete legislative 
action on the measure before the con- 
clusion of the 91st Congress. In the 
months since last August, the problem 
has grown much more urgent and will 
continue to worsen until the Federal 
Government provides adequate leader- 
ship for achieving national conversion of 
our scientific resources. Accordingly, 1 
have strengthened and expanded my 
earlier bill, and I introduce the improved 
bill today as S. 32 the Conversion Re- 
search, Education, and Assistance Act of 
1971. 

This bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $500 million over a 3-year period 
to achieve conversion of our scientific 
and technical manpower. The bulk of the 
specific programs in the bill would be 
administered by the National Science 
Foundation, with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration administering those pro- 
grams specifically directed at assisting 
small R. & D. firms in converting to civil- 
ian tasks. 

In essence, the bill asks Congress to 
establish three national policies in the 
area of economic conversion: 

First, scientists must have continuing 
opportunities for employment, in posi- 
tions commensurate with their profes- 
sional and technical skill. 

Second, Federal spending for civilian 
research and development must be raised 
to a level of parity with defense-related 
research and development, and kept at 
or above that level in the future. 

Third, the total Federal investment in 
science and technology must continue to 
grow annually in proportion to increases 
in the gross national product. 

The specific programs authorized by 
the bill are primarily aimed at enabling 
individual scientists and engineers to 
convert their talents from defense-re- 
lated activities to civilian-related activi- 
ties, particularly those which promise to 
aid in the resolution of the Nation’s most 
urgent social problems in areas like pol- 
lution, transportation, crime control, 
housing, education, health care. The pro- 
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grams are designed so that thousands of 
unemployed scientists and engineers can 
directly participate in them, with the ex- 
pectation that the resulting research and 
development activity will have a multi- 
plier effect throughout the entire scien- 
tific and technical community and the 
economy at large. 

Thus, of the $449 million which the 
bill authorizes for the use of the National 
Science Foundation, $225 million would 
be distributed directly in conversion fel- 
lowships to individual scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians. These conversion 
fellowships would provide unemployed 
professionals with the funds to partici- 
pate in conversion retraining projects. 
The fellowships would include allowances 
for family support, health insurance, 
subsequent job placement, relocation ex- 
penses, and other related purposes. 

Another $65 million would enable the 
NSF to fund the establishment of com- 
munity conversion corporations in com- 
munities severely affected by defense and 
space cutbacks. The community conver- 
sion corporations would be nonprofit or- 
ganizations designed to channel civilian 
research and development funds into the 
affected communities, and to provide im- 
mediate on-the-job retraining for unem- 
ployed scientists and engineers. 

Another $45 million would be author- 
ized for grants by the NSF to State and 
local governments to carry out conver- 
sion planning and support programs to 
assist specific localities, and to hire un- 
employed scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians to fill technical positions at the 
State and local level. 


In addition, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration would be authorized to 
spend $45 million for direct grants to 
small scientific and technical firms to 
enable their personnel to participate in 


conversion training programs. SBA 
would also utilize a revolving fund for 
guaranteed loans and interest assistance 
payments to encourage small business 
firms to carry out conversion projects, 
including necessary changes in facilities 
and equipment. 

Through these and the other specific 
programs contained in the bill, an im- 
portant start can be made immediately 
to stem the rising tide of scientific and 
technical unemployment in America. 
Through the framework of the national 
economic conversion policy proposed in 
the bill—calling for full employment of 
scientists and engineers, parity of civil- 
ian and defense research and develop- 
ment, and a continuing national invest- 
ment in science and technology—the 
possibility of future conversion crises can 
be averted. Finally, by beginning now to 
retrain and redirect the talent and en- 
ergy of thousands of our scientists and 
engineers, we can significantly aid in the 
resolution of many of our serious domes- 
tic problems in the decade ahead. 

We entered the decade of the sixties on 
a note of optimism and high expectation, 
confident that we could begin to move 
the Nation forward. Today as we move in 
earnest into the 1970's, we find ourselves 
bogged down once again in a morass of 
social and economic problems. We must 
renew our faith in the betterment of our 
society and the quality of our lives. I be- 
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lieve our problems can be solved through 
the resolute application of our national 
talent and energy. But without that tal- 
ent and energy, we cannot hope to meet 
the challenges we face. We cannot afford 
to waste the vast resources of our scien- 
tific community. We must begin now to 
convert our enormous scientific potential 
to dealing with the reality of the prob- 
lems of the 1970’s. 

I believe that the Conversion Research, 
Education, and Assistance Act of 1971 is 
an important step in this direction, and 
I hope that every Member of the Senate 
will give it his serious consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 32) to authorize the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to conduct re- 
search, education, and assistance pro- 
grams to prepare the country for con- 
version from defense to civilian, socially 
oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KENNEDY, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 33—INTRODUCTION OF THE LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS’ GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE ACT OF 1969 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to provide group life insur- 
ance for State and local government law 
enforcement officers. 

We cannot call ourselves free men if 
we cannot walk our streets in safety, if we 
cannot sleep in peace in our homes, if 
we cannot conduct our business without 
fear. Our daily lives are shadowed by the 
constant threat of the criminal. We sense 
that threat growing beyond our control. 

We are so fearful that we fall prey to 
those who purvey panaceas. We conjure 
up scapegoats to vent our tension and 
frustration. There are no easy solutions 
and we must not permit ourselves to be 
deceived into believing so. 

There are solutions. They are not sim- 
ple and they may not be complete. They 
require hard work, dedication, resources, 
time and confidence in the strength of 
our system. The effort must be made by 
each of us as individuals, in our com- 
munities, in our States, and by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

That effort was initiated in the last 
decade by Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son. New Federal laws were enacted to 
control organized crime; a massive new 
slate of Federal assistance to State and 
local governments was conceived, proven, 
and adopted. Local municipalities were 
urged to create their own anticrime 
planning programs; and the National 
Crime Commission provided us with a 
blueprint for a comprehensive and ra- 
tional attack on the scourge of crime. All 
of those activities have laid a solid foun- 
dation on which we must move and build. 

We must eliminate crime at its roots 
by seriously attacking poverty, illiteracy, 
deprivation, and unemployment that nu- 
ture the seeds of crime. But, the more 
immediate problem is dealing with crime 
where we find it. 
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A complete overhaul of our correc- 
tional system is long overdue. Our pri- 
sons have become colleges for criminals 
and those who leave them are more likely 
to be more skilled, hardened thugs, not 
rehabilitated citizens. On a national 
basis, one-third of those released from 
prison will return within 5 years. Un- 
less the correctional process begins to 
utilize the tools of guidance, education, 
and vocational training, the present pat- 
tern will continue irrevocably. 

Our courts are urgently in need of 
modernization. We must apply modern 
methods of administration, including 
computer technology, to the scheduling 
and processing of court business. We need 
more judges, administrators, prosecutors, 
and defense attorneys so that they can 
provide justice swiftly, fairly, efficiently, 
and consistently. 

And most urgently, we must take im- 
mediate steps to enhance the effective- 
ness of our police forces. They must be 
provided with 20th century equipment 
and techniques. In an age of lasers 
and live TV from the moon, there is no 
reason why the officer on the street 
should be confined to the nightstick, the 
revolver and a dime for the pay phone. 
We must provide our police officers with 
the training to do the best job possible. 
And we must offer opportunities for edu- 
cational advancement so that those who 
wish may expand their horizons and 
understand even more fully the society 
which they protect. 

We not only want our law enforcement 
officials to act professional, we want them 
to feel professional. That requires giving 
them the kind of dignity, respect, income, 
working conditions, and occupational 
benefits that we extend to other profes- 
sionals in the community. It is difficult 
for people to look up to men who begin 
and end their days in a dingy, ill- 
equipped station house. It is difficult for 
the policeman’s family to feel pride if 
they are not adequately protected by 
health, life, and accidental death and 
disability insurance and by a fair retire- 
ment program. 

The National Crime Commission reaf- 
firmed and endorsed in 1967 the need for 
such professionalism and dignity in law 
enforcement work. In response to their 
recommendations and discussions I have 
had with law enforcement experts and 
community leaders, I introduced in that 
year a bill to give all police officers in the 
United States access to low cost and 
broad coverage life insurance. This pro- 
gram I felt would not only offer the 
kinds of assistance that is vitally needed 
but would be symbolic of this Nation’s 
determination to support law enforce- 
ment—not only in word but in deed. My 
research showed that for some officers 
such as pilots, vice squads, traffic patrol- 
men and motorcycle policemen, life in- 
surance was either extremely expensive 
or inaccessible and double indemnity was 
impossible to obtain. Therefore because 
of their jobs, they and their families were 
completely unprotected. For those in 
other areas of law enforcement the pre- 
miums for a high risk insurance policy 
were a luxury that they just could not af- 
ford. 

The bill that I am introducing today is 
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patterned after the Servicemen’s Group 
Life Insurance program which is avail- 
able to each member of our Armed 
Forces. It will provide low cost group life 
insurance to the members of any law en- 
forcement agency which elects to par- 
ticipate. The new law enforcement group 
life insurance—LEGLI—program will be 
administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the underlying insurance cov- 
erage will be carried and paid by private 
life insurance companies. 

The Attorney General would purchase 
group policies from the insurance com- 
panies and any unit of state or local gov- 
ernment may apply for participation in 
this program. The amount of group life 
insurance and also of group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance for 
each officer would follow a schedule in 
the bill, returning benefits of approxi- 
mately the law enforcement official’s 
salary at the time of his death or dis- 
memberment plus $2,000. Thus, an offi- 
cer earning $6,500 annually would have 
a $9,000 policy. Loss of limb or of eye- 
sight would also be covered. The officer 
would be covered on or off the job and 
would receive double indemnity for ac- 
cidental death. 

The Federal Government would bear 
no more than one-third the cost of the 
insurance, with the officer paying the 
remainder. The premium for all officers, 
we presently estimate, would be 50 cents 
per month per $1,000 of coverage. Thus, 
for the $9,000 policy, the total monthly 
premium would be $4.50: Deducting the 
assistance of the Federal Government, 
the officer would pay only $3 monthly or 
$36 annually. The schedule of premium 
rates are to be set by the Attorney Gen- 
eral consistent with the lowest rates 
generally charged for new group life in- 
surance policies issued to large employ- 
ers. Naturally the premium rates and the 
Federal contribution may fluctuate de- 
pending on experience. In some areas, 
State or local contributions to the pro- 
gram will actually reduce the cost to the 
individual officer. 

This bill would provide for the reten- 
tion of existing group life insurance 
plans with a Federal contribution where 
the police officers prefer that to the Fed- 
eral group plan. It will allow any de- 
partment to present to its officers the 
full facts on each plan, and if a majority 
votes to retain the existing plan, the 
agency will be eligible to receive a Fed- 
eral contribution to the premiums for 
the existing plan in an amount of up to 
three-fourths of the equivalent premi- 
ums under the Federal plan. 

I have been in constant contact with 
patrolmen, police chiefs, insurance com- 
pany representatives and dependents of 
deceased law enforcement officers, in 
Massachusetts and in many other places, 
to determine their needs and areas of 
concern. And the bill has the support 
of the leading national police organiza- 
tions including the International Con- 
ference of Police Associations, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police, the International 
Associaticn of Chiefs of Police, the New 
York City Patrolmen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation, and many others. 

The bill does not yet extend its bene- 
fits to firemen. As I mentioned, the bill 
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grew out of the work of the 1967 Crime 
Commission and other bills relating to 
police officers. The cost figures are based 
on experience with police work. I do look 
forward, however to hearing suggestions 
on ways to provide a legal and practical 
basis for expanding the program to fire- 
men. 

The primary duty of government is to 
protect its citizens and the first line of 
protection is its policemen. I hope that 
we in Congress can act soon to assist the 
policemen and their families in this and 
other ways so that “support your local 
police” may be a comprehensive plan for 
action and not just a bumper sticker. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 33) to authorize the At- 
torney General to provide a group life 
insurance program for State and local 
government law enforcement officers, in- 
troduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 34—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CONQUEST OF CANCER ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator Javirs and myself, I in- 
troduce S. 34, a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Cancer Authority, to launch a 
nationwide program for the conquest of 
cancer. I believe that this legislation de- 
serves our highest priority in Congress, 
and I hope that every Member will give 
it his serious consideration. 

In America today, there is perhaps no 
more dreaded disease than cancer, The 
horror and widespread prevalence of this 
disease cannot be underestimated. The 
report of the National Panel of Con- 
sultants on the Conquest of Cancer, ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare last year under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of Senator Ralph 
Yarborough, states that of the 200 mil- 
lion Americans alive today, 50 million 
will develop cancer at the present rate 
of incidence, and 34 million will die of 
this painful and often ugly disease if 
better methods of prevention and treat- 
ment are not discovered. In 1969 alone, 
323,000 persons died of cancer in the 
United States, or four times the entire 
sum of battle deaths in both the Vietnam 
war and the Korean war. 

In addition to the tragic human suffer- 
ing caused by cancer, the economic bur- 
den it imposes on the Nation is enormous. 
According to the panel of consultants, 
cancer costs America $15 billion a year, 
of which $3 to $5 billion represents the 
direct cost of care and treatment, and 
the remainder represents the loss of 
earning power and productivity in the 
economy. 

Yet, despite the devastating incidence 
of cancer among our people and despite 
its staggering cost to the economy, the 
amount of funds spent on cancer re- 
search today is grossly inadequate, and 
the overall effort is uncoordinated and 
confused. If we are to combat this deadly 
enemy with any degree of success, a 
much more coherent and extensive as- 
sault is needed. 

The pittance we spend on cancer is 
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dramatic evidence of the urgent need to 
reorder our national priorities. At pres- 
ent, we spend $410 per person per year 
on national defense, $125 on Vietnam, 
and $19 on the space program, but we 
spend only $0.89 on cancer research, In 
the face of these dramatic facts, the con- 
clusion of the Panel of Consultants was 
inevitable: 

Given the seriousness of the cancer prob- 
lem to the health and morale of our society, 
this allocation of national priorities seems 
open to serious question. 


We know that as a result of environ- 
mental pollution and cigarette smoking, 
the incidence of cancer is increasing. But 
the rate of cure is also improving. 
Whereas in 1930 we could cure only one 
case in five, today we cure one in three. 
Although these statistics represent a 
great advance, the Panel found that the 
rate of cure could be close to one in two 
through a better application of existing 
knowledge, especially through more 
widespread use of existing techniques, 
and an extension to all citizens of the 
quality of treatment available too often 
only to the rich. 

I believe that a specific national pro- 
gram for the conquest of cancer—a 
“moon shot” approach—is essential if 
we are to exploit effectively the great op- 
portunities presented by recent advances 
in cancer research. Through such an 
approach, backed by the strong commit- 
ment of Congress, the President, and the 
American people, we can mount the ef- 
fort that is required if we are to elimi- 
nate the blight of cancer from modern 
American life. 

The bill I am proposing will establish 
an independent agency, whose task will 
be to develop as rapidly as possible a 
comprehensive nationwide program for 
the conquest of cancer. The agency will 
be modeled along the lines of NASA 
which succeeded so brilliantly in reach- 
ing our goal of landing a man on the 
moon in the decade of the sixties. 

The program will have an open-ended 
authorization, as befits the importance 
of this program. On the basis of infor- 
mation presently available, I believe that 
as a minimum, an appropriation of $200 
million should be made for the first year, 
$400 million for the second year, and 
$600 million for the third year of the 
program. This is equivalent to the level 
of spending recommended by the Panel 
of Consultants, and it is the level we 
need if the job is to be done. Although 
the sums seem relatively large at first 
sight, they are modest compared to the 
enormous costs that cancer currently 
imposes on our society. 

The legislation I am proposing is simi- 
lar to the bill introduced by Senator 
Yarborough in the postelection session of 
the 91st Congress last December. We owe 
an enormous debt to Senator Yarborough 
and to the Panel of Consultants for pro- 
posing the “moon shot” approach and 
for bringing us to this point in the reali- 
zation of our dream to conquer cancer. 
Now that President Nixon has joined us 
in our commitment to the goal, I am 
hopeful that Congress and the alminis- 
tration will act rapidly to complete the 
action that has been so well begun. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that part I of the report of the 
Panel of Consultants may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, including the 
membership of the Panel and the letter 
of transmittal of the report. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE CONQUEST OF 
CANCER-—REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PANEL OF 
CONSULTANTS ON THE CONQUEST OF CAN- 
CER 

COMMITTEE OF CONSULTANTS ON CANCER 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
New York, N.Y., November 25, 1970. 


Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Cxarnman: I am pleased to pre- 
sent herewith the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Consultants on 
Cancer appointed pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 376. Part I of the report sets forth 
in 12 brief paragraphs a summary of the 
cancer problem, the areas of special promise 
which offer unusual opportunities for inten- 
sified effort, and the recommendations of 
the committee: Part II of the report sets 
forth the scientific and medical background 
in more detail. For the convenience of your 
committee, this part of the report is also 
preceded by a summary of the scientific 
material. 

Of the $250,000 appropriated by the Sen- 
ate for this study, you will be pleased to 
learn that we have committed or spent only 
approximately $75,000. This has been possi- 
ble because of the generous contribution of 
time and effort of many persons who would 
not have been available at all on a reimburse- 
ment basis, but who, because of their dedi- 
cation to the goals of this study, have given 
most generously of their time and talents. 
These included not only members of the 
committee, but several hundred members 
of the scientific community whose lives are 
devoted in a large measure to work related 
to the conquest of cancer. 

I would like to express my personal appre- 
ciation to the members of the committee, 
not only for their splendid cooperation and 
100-percent dedication to our task, but more 
particularly for the unprecedented hours of 
work which they have devoted without reser- 
vation. The scientific and professional mem- 
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bers of the committee have borne by far 
the largest burden of the work of our com- 
mittee, and no group could have given more 
unselfishly of their time and talent. The 
committee is most appreciative to the mem- 
bers of the scientific community, including 
those at the National Cancer Institute, and 
to the members of our staff for the infor- 
mation, views, and suggestions which they 
have so generously made available to the 
committee. 

The committee was most fortunate in the 
diverse views and backgrounds represented, 
and in such a group one would not expect 
nor did we have unanimous agreement on all 
points. However, there has been unanimous 
commitment to the objective of the study 
as set forth in the Senate resolution. Out of 
our discussions and differences we have been 
able to crystallize a consensus. This report 
represents that consensus. 

The committee is unanimously of the view 
that the conquest of cancer is a realistic goal 
if an effective national program along the 
lines recommended in the report is promptly 
initiated and relentlessly pursued. 

Respectfully, 

BENNO C. SCHMIDT, Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 


On April 27, 1970, the Senate passed Sen- 
ate Resolution 376 authorizing the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with the assistance of an advisory committee, 
to report to the Senate on (1) the present 
status of scientific knowledge with respect to 
the causes of cancer and its treatment, cure, 
and elimination, (2) the prospect of success 
in such endeavors, and (3) measures neces- 
sary or desirable to facilitate success at the 
earliest possible time. Pursuant to that reso- 
lution, the Committee of Consultants was 
designated in June 1970, and was asked to 
submit its report and recommendations at 
the earliest practicable date. 

On July 15, 1970, the House of Representa- 
tives passed Concurrent Resolution 675, later 
passed by the Senate, expressing the unani- 
mous sense of the Congress that “the con- 
quest of cancer is a national crusade” and 
that “the Congress should appropriate the 
necessary funds so that the citizens of this 
land and all other lands may be delivered 
from the greatest medical scourge in history.” 

On June 29, 1970, the Committee of Con- 
sultants held its first meeting. Since that 
time the Committee has met 10 full days, 
subcommittees have met many additional 
days and the written or verbal testimony of 
289 witnesses and advisors has been consid- 
ered. The Committee is pleased to present 
herewith its report and recommendations. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Cancer is the No. 1 health concern of 
the American people. A poll conducted in 
1966 showed that 62 percent of the public 
feared cancer more than any other disease. 
Of the 200 million Americans alive today, 50 
million will develop cancer at present rates 
of incidence, and 34 million will die of this 
painful and often ugly disease, if better 
methods of prevention and treatment are not 
discovered, About one-half of cancer deaths 
occur before the age of 65, and cancer causes 
more deaths among children under age 15 
than any other disease, Over 16 percent of all 
deaths in the United States are caused by 
cancer, making it by a wide margin our sec- 
ond greatest killer (after cardiovascular dis- 
eases). Cancer often strikes as harshly at hu- 
man dignity as at human life, and more often 
than not it represents financial catastrophe 
for the family in which it strikes. 

2. The amount spent on cancer research is 
grossly inadequate today. For every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, we 
spent in 1969: $410 on national defense; $125 
on the war in Vietnam; $19 on the space pro- 
gram; $19 on forelgn aid and only $0.89 on 
cancer research. Cancer deaths last year were 
8 times the number of lives lost in 6 years in 
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Vietnam, 544 times the number killed in au- 
tomobile accidents, and greater than the 
number of Americans killed in battle in all 
4 years of World War II. Given the serious- 
ness of the cancer problem to the health and 
morale of our society, this allocation of na- 
tional priorities seems open to serious ques- 
tion. In addition to the poignancy of the dis- 
ease, and the death and suffering that it 
causes, the economic loss is staggering, with 
estimates of its costs to the Nation running 
as high as $15 billion per year, of which some 
$2 to $5 billion represents direct care and 
treatment costs and the balance is loss of 
earning power and productivity. 

8. The incidence of cancer is increasing. 
This is partly due to the fact that a greater 
number of our citizens are reaching more ad- 
vanced ages, where cancer strikes more fre- 
quently, but it is also due to the sharp in- 
crease in lung cancer, undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the air pollution in certain environ- 
ments and most importantly to the self- 
pollution of those who smoke cigarettes. It is 
estimated that if the American people 
stopped smoking cigarettes this alone would 
eliminate about 15 percent of all cancer 
deaths. 

4. The nature of cancer is not yet fully 
known. We know that human cancers are 
caused by certain chemicals, by certain types 
of radiation, and probably by viruses. The 
precise mechanisms by which these carcino- 
genic agents cause, or interact to cause, can- 
cer is not known, and very little is known 
about the natural defense mechanisms that 
prevent cancer in some cases and not in 
others. A great deal more must be learned 
about chemical carcinogens, radiation, and 
viruses and how they work. We must also 
learn more about what takes place at the 
cellular level when cancer occurs. There is 
very strong suggestive evidence that viruses 
cause some human cancers, but which vi- 
ruses, how they are transmitted, and how 
they operate are unknown. It is erroneous 
to think of cancer as a single disease with a 
single cause that will be subject to a single 
form of immunization (as in the case of 
polio) or a single cure, Cancer comprises 
many diseases and results from a variety of 
causes that will have to be dealt with in a 
variety of ways. However, as our knowledge 
is expanded, more and more cancers will be- 
come preventable or curable. 

5. The cure rate for cancer is gradually 
improving. In 1930 we were able to cure 
only about one case in five; today we cure 
one case in three; and it is estimated that 
the cure rate could be brought close to one 
in two by a better application of knowledge 
which exists today, i.e. detection at an ear- 
lier stage through the more widespread use 
of existing techniques (such as the Papani- 
colaou test for women and mammography), 
coupled with an extension to all citizens of 
the same quality of diagnosis and treatment 
now available at the best treatment centers. 
There are three methods for curing cancer 
today: surgery, radiation therapy, and 
chemotherapy. Often two or even three of 
these methods are used in combination. 
Some types of cancer are far more curable 
than others. For example, early breast can- 
cer treated by surgery, cancer of the cervix 
by radiation or surgery, and choriocarci- 
noma and Burkitt's tumor by chemotherapy 
are among those most susceptible to cure 
today. Treatment techniques are improving 
markedly, particularly in radiation therapy 
and chemotherapy and more widespread 
availability of the best quality detection and 
treatment will give us more and more cures. 
Howevr, it is still true that those cancers 
which disseminate rapidly are seldom cur- 
able today, and this represents a major gap 
in our existing knowledge. Where we stand 
today in our knowledge of the causes, nature, 
prevention, diagnosis, treatment, and con- 
trol of cancer is set forth in detail in part II 
of this report. 
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6. There have been major advances in the 
fundamental knowledge of cancer in the past 
decade, and these advances in knowledge 
have opened up far more promising areas for 
intensive investigation than have ever here- 
tofore existed. These areas of special promise 
must be explored with vigor, if we are to ex- 
ploit the great opportunities that lie before 
us. They are examined in detail in part II 
of this report. 

Among the areas of special promise which 
must be aggressively pursued are: 

(a) The identification and study of the 
chemical, physical, and other environmental 
factors that cause cancer (food additives, air 
pollutants, industrial hazards, radiation, and 
other carcinogens) ; 

(b) Viruses, causing cancer (what viruses 
cause cancer, how are they transmitted, and 
how do they act); 

(c) Cell and tumor biology (including cell 
surface phenomena, molecular functions, dif- 
ferentiation and genic expression, controls 
of cell division, mechanisms of metastasis, 
nutritional requirements and other biological 
factors) ; 

(d) Immunology (host resistance against 
cancer, its natures, causes and therapeutic 
use) ; 

(e) Epidemiology (the variables in cancer 
incidence and types stemming from geo- 
graphic, social, economic, nutritional, occu- 
pational, and constitutional differences) ; 

(f) Cancer prevention ( more effective util- 
ization of existing knowledge and intensified 
research on preventive measures) ; 

(g) Diagnosis (the development of new 
and improved diagnostic techniques) ; 

(h) Chemotherapy (the development of 
new and better drugs and improvement in 
their uses) ; 

(i) Radiotherapy (development of new 
and better techniques and apparatus for ra- 
diation therapy); 

(j) Surgery (the best techniques in cancer 
surgery coupled with earlier diagnosis must 
be made generally available in order to fur- 
ther increase the cure of cancer. Better re- 
habilitation techniques must be further de- 
veloped and utilized to return the cancer 
patient to an active and full life); 

(k) Combinations of treatment modalities 
(improvement in treatment results by better 
combinations of surgery, radiotherapy, chem- 
otherapy, and immunotherapy). 

7. A national program for the conquest 
of cancer is now essential if we are to exploit 
effectively the great opportunities which are 
presented as a result of recent advances in 
our knowledge. However, such a program will 
require three major ingredients that are not 
present today: 

First, effective administration with clearly 
defined authority and responsibility: 

Second, the development of a comprehen- 
sive national plan for a coherent and sys- 
tematic attack on the vastly complex prob- 
lems of cancer. Such a plan would include 
not only programmatic research where that 
is appropriate, but also major segments of 
much more loosely coordinated research 
where plans cannot be definitively laid out 
nor long-range objectives clearly specified; 
and 

Third, the necessary financial resources. 

At the present time there is no coordin- 
ated national program or program plan. 
The National Cancer Institute has done 
excellent work itself and has supported 
grants and contracts in the scientific com- 
munity which have resulted in much out- 
standing work, but the overall research ef- 
fort is fragmented and, for the most part, un- 
coordinated, The effort in cancer should now 
be expanded and intensified under an effec- 
tive administration charged with devélop- 
ing and executing a comprehensive national 
plan for the conquest of cancer at the earliest 
possible time. The three foregoing elements 
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are considered separately in more detail in 
the succeeding paragraphs 8, 9, and 10. 

8. Administration.—An effective major as- 
sault on cancer requires an administrative 
setup which can efficiently administer the 
coherent program that is required in this 
formidable and complex scientific field. Such 
a setup will not be easy to achieve within 
the Federal Government. The effective imple- 
mentation of such a program will require a 
simplification of organizational arrangements 
and a drastic reduction in the number of 
people involved in administrative decisions. 
This type of straight-line organizational ef- 
ficiency does not exist today in the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, the National In- 
stitutes of Health, or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Obviously, 
from many standpoints it can be argued 
that any cancer program should be in the 
Department of Health, Sducation, and Wel- 
fare and indeed that it should be in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. However, there 
is real doubt whether the kind of organiza- 
tion that is required for this program can in 
fact be achieved within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health or within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Apart 
from the question of whether it can be done, 
there is also the question of whether it would 
be wise to require the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to attempt to give 
cancer the priority necessary to carry out 
the congressional mandate in a department 
charged with the multiple health and other 
responsibilities of that Department. 

In the past when the Federal Government 
has desired to give top priority to a major 
scientific project of the magnitude of that 
involved in the conquest of cancer, it has 
on occasion, with considerable success, given 
the responsibility for the project to an in- 
dependent agency. Such an agency pro- 
vides a degree of independence in manage- 
ment, planning, budget presentation, and 
assessment of progress which is difficult if 
not impossible to achieve in a large govern- 
ment department. Accordingly, if the Con- 
gress and the administration are truly com- 
mitted to making the conquest of cancer 
a “national crusade”, as expressec in the 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, it 
is the view of the Committee that a Na- 
tional Cancer Authority should be estab- 
lished whose mission is defined by statute 
to be the conquest of cancer at the earliest 
possible time. All the functions, personnel, 
facilities, appropriations, programs, and au- 
thorities of the National Cancer Institute 
should be transferred to the National Cancer 
Authority. The Authority should be headed 
by an Administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and he should report directly to the 
President and present his budgets and pro- 
grams to the Congress. In considering the fea- 
sibility of an independent agency, it should 
be borne in mind that we are talking about 
a major scientific program and, as pointed 
out in subsequent paragraphs, not the de- 
livery of patient care generally in cancer 
cases. The only patient care involved in this 
program will be that associated with clinical 
research and teaching and the development 
and demonstration of improved methods in 
the delivery of patient care undertaken as 
a part of the comprehensive program plan. 

The powers of such a National Cancer Au- 
thority should be very broadly defined in 
order to accomplish a mission of this com- 
plexity. It would not be useful to attempt 
to enumerate here all the powers that such 
an Authority should have and in the writ- 
ing of the implementing legislation, the 
Committee believes that the powers should 
be broadly defined and not enumerated. 
However, the following are illustrative of 
the kinds of powers which the Nationa) Can- 
cer Authority will have to be able to exer- 
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cise in order to carry out a comprehensive 
program of the type envisaged: 

(a) The power to enter into prime con- 
tracts with authority in the prime contractor 
to enter into subcontracts; 

(b) The power to commit available funds 
until expended rather than on a year-to-year 
basis; 

(c) The power to authorize exceptions to 
existing regulations, where necessary, to per- 
mit the use of experimental drugs, biologi- 
cals, and devices in cancer research; 

(d) The power to establish or support the 
large-scale production of specialized biologi- 
cal materiais for cancer research, such as 
viruses, cell cultures, animals, and the like, 
as well as the power to set standards of 
safety and care for those using such mate- 
rials; 

(e) The power to support research outside 
the United States by highly qualified foreign 
nationals, collaborative research involving 
American and foreign participants, and 
training of American scientists abroad and 
foreign scientists in the United States, to 
the extent that such activities will promote 
the accomplishment of the mission, The 
Committee believes that cancer research 
offers a particularly fruitful field for collab- 
oration with other nations, including those 
nations with whom present cooperation is 
limited but with whom greater collaboration 
is desired; 

(f) The power to fund by loan, grant, con- 
tract, or otherwise any facilities or programs, 
or to take such other actions, as may be 
required for the accomplishment of the 
mission. 

9. Program plan.—A comprehensive na- 
tional plan for the conquest of cancer should 
be developed as promptly as possible. The 
development of a coherent overall program 
plan should include the following features: 

(a) The present research activities now 
being carried forward under the National 
Cancer Institute should in no way be im- 
peded or interrupted while plans are being 
made for the expansion, intensification, and 
coordination of the cancer research program; 

(b) Existing research facilities and man- 
power should be used as promptly as possible 
for the accelerated exploitation of the oppor- 
tunities in the areas of special promise. There 
is substantial unused capacity in this coun- 
try today that should be utilized in order to 
attract and retain the manpower that is 
needed. It is a myth that we could not spend 
effectively on cancer very much more than 
is now being spent. The fact that Federal 
support for cancer research has leveled off 
since 1967 and that, due to inflation, the 
actual amount of work done has decreased 
has created a serious gap between what we 
are doing now and what we could and should 
be doing in cancer research. It is estimated 
that current expenditures could be doubled 
within the framework of the existing facili- 
ties and manpower potential of this country 
today, exclusive of the great industrial re- 
search capability in this field which should 
be brought to bear on an appreciable scale 
in high priority areas to which this type of 
capability is particularly suited. 

(c) Existing cancer centers should be 
strengthen and additional cancer centers in 
different parts of the country should be cre- 
ated. The solution of the cancer problem 
lends itself to a muultidisciplinary effort, 
where teams of highly qualified specialists 
are available to interact on problems of re- 
search, both clinical and nonclinical, teach- 
ing, diagnosis, preventive programs, and the 
development of improved methods in the 
delivery of patient care, including rehabili- 
tation. Among those who work in the cancer 
field, there is great emphasis on the advan- 
tages of critical mass—a critical mass of sci- 
entists and physicians committed to the co- 
operative solution of the cancer problem, of 
research facilities, of patients, and of finan- 
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cial and other resources. This is simply an- 
other way of saying that the comprehensive 
cancer center offers the best organizational 
structure for the expanded attack on cancer. 
In addition to the few comprehensive cancer 
centers that exist in the United States today, 
there are a number of other institutions 
which combine all or most of the capabilities 
for a multidisciplinary effort in cancer. These 
could serve as a base for the creation of addi- 
tional centers. The new centers should have 
appropriate geographic distribution and 
should, wherever possible, be created where 
a nucleus of scientific, professional and man- 
agerial personnel already exists and pref- 
erably where a university or a medical school 
affiliation exists or is planned. 

In the creation of new cancer centers, man- 
power limitations should be taken into ac- 
count, and new centers should not be created 
where there would be a dilution in the effec- 
tiveness of existing centers which would off- 
set any gain from the new center. There 
should be a realistic operating plan for each 
new center which assures the scientific and 
managerial commitment and ability neces- 
sary to the creation and operation of a suc- 
cessful center. 

It should be emphasized that the strength- 
ening of existing cancer centers and the cre- 
ation of new cancer centers does not mean 
that under this program general responsi- 
bility should be undertaken for the care of 
the Nation’s cancer patients. The delivery 
of patient care in cancer cases is a part of 
the general problem of the delivery of pa- 
tient care and should be so dealt with. 
However, this inhibition must not pre- 
vent the cancer centers from including such 
patient care facilities as are necessary for 
clinical research and teaching and for the de- 
velopment and demonstration of the best 
methods of treatment in cancer cases. 

(d) The cancer centers should also serve 
as administrative coordinators of those pro- 
grams which require regional coordination. 
Such centers should support and assist 
clinics and community medical centers in 
their own geographic areas in order to assvre 
the widespread use of the best available 
methods for early detection and treatment 
of cancer. They should also serve to collect 
data useful in the prevention and cure of 
cancer, including patient follow-up infor- 
mation, and be responsible for the dissem- 
ination of information, both at the lay and 
professional levels, that is useful in the pre- 
vention, diagnosis and cure of cancer. The 
effective dissemination and utilization of 
such information is a most important part 
of any national plan to conquer cancer. 

(e) A national plan of the type envisaged 
must take account of the manpower require- 
ments for this effort. There is a critical need 
for training and career opportunities for 
young scientists, physicians, and other per- 
sonnel in this program. We must reaffirm to 
young investigators our confidence in the 
future of American science and in our na- 
tional dedication to success in the conquest 
of cancer. A manpower program in this field 
should include training stipends, predoctoral 
fellowships for particularly promising candi- 
dates, postdoctoral fellowships for brilliant 
investigators, and career positions where ap- 
propriate through career initiation awards, 
career development awards, and senior career 
awards. 

(f) A national plan for the conquest of 
cancer should provide for the generous use 
of grants as well as contracts and other 
methods of funding. There should be in- 
creased emphasis on the grants mechanism 
in order to stimulate continued independent 
exploration, particularly in those areas where 
knowledge is not sufficiently mature for a 
coordinated program aimed at reaching de- 
fined objectives. 

(g) A comprehensive national program re- 
quires optimum communication and cen- 
tralized banks of information. There must be 
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an accurate and prompt information flow in 
both directions. This will call for integrated 
data processing, storage, and retrieval in 
order to rationalize the decision-making and 
to make information available when and 
where needed. As indicated above, the centers 
can be important foci in both the collection 
and dissemination of this information. 

(h) A coordinated national program plan 
should, to the greatest possible extent, be 
generated by the voluntary productive inter- 
action and joint planning of the scientists 
who will be responsible for doing the work. 
The program should not be the result of the 
happenstance of a multitude of random deci- 
sions independently arrived at. An integrated 
and coherent plan resulting from the joint 
effort of representative scientists who will be 
responsible for its execution is fundamentally 
different from the hierarchical imposition or 
direction of a research program from above. 
However, the effective use of collective plan- 
ning does not mean that centralized admin- 
istration or management of resources should 
be sacrificed. 

10. Funding—The Committee estimates 
that a coordinated national program aimed 
at the conquest of cancer at the earliest pos- 
sible time, as envisaged by the concurrent 
resolution of the Congress, would require an 
appropriation in fiscal 1972 of approximately 
$400 million. Thereafter, the cost of the pro- 
gram would increase at the rate of approxi- 
mately $100 to $150 million per year, reach- 
ing a level of $800 million to $1 billion in 
1976. These sums are not large in terms of 
our national resources or of the human suf- 
fering and economic loss attributable to can- 
cer. A program of the type herein recom- 
mended is so important to the American peo- 
ple and to the world that we feel that the 
amounts called for should be provided even 
if this necessitates the raising of additional 
revenues. It is of utmost importance that the 
financing of this program not result in cut- 
backs in other health programs. 

11. National Cancer Advisory Board —Both 
the public and the scientific community 
must be effectively represented in this effort, 
and must have a part in its planning as well 
as its execution. To this end, a National 
Cancer Advisory Board should be created 
with 18 members, nine of whom are distin- 
guished scientists and doctors in the field 
of cancer, and nine of whom are distin- 
guished laymen. The members should serve 
for a term of 6 years with the terms of one- 
third of the members expiring every 2 years. 
Members of the Board should be appointed 
by the President of the United States with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Chairman of the Board should be elected by 
the members and should serve for a term of 
2 years. The Board should meet not less 
than once each quarter and its function 
should be to advise and assist the National 
Cancer Authority and its Administrator in 
the development and execution of the pro- 
gram. The Administrator should be an ex- 
officio member of the Board. The Board 
should have statutory responsibility for the 
approval of each year’s program plan and 
budget, but the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the program should rest with the Ad- 
ministrator. The Board should have full in- 
vestigatory powers and should be required to 
report once each year to the President and 
the Congress on the progress of the National 
Cancer Authority in the accomplishment of 
its mission. This Board should supersede the 
presently existing National Advisory Cancer 
Council, and the members of that Council 
should serve as additional members of the 
National Cancer Advisory Board for the du- 
ration of their present terms. 

12. Cancer is an implacable foe and the 
difficulty of eliminating it as a major disease 
must not be underestimated. A top priority 
commitment by the Congress, the President, 
and the American people is required if we are 
to mount and sustain an assault on cancer of 
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the magnitude envisaged by Senate Resolu- 
tion 376 and the concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, Such a commitment involves a rec- 
ognition not only of the difficulty and com- 
plexity of cancer but also of the time and 
resources required to attack it effectively. 
While it is probably unrealistic at this time 
to talk about the total elimination of can- 
cer within a short period of time or to expect 
a single vaccine or cure that will eradicate 
the disease completely, the progress that has 
been made in the past decade provides a 
strong basis for the belief that an accelerated 
and intensified assault on cancer at this time 
will produce extraordinary rewards. The 
Committee is unanimously of the view that 
an effective national program for the con- 
quest of cancer should be promptly initiated 
and relentlessly pursued. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 34) to establish a National 
Cancer Authority in order to conquer 
cancer at the earliest possible date, in- 
troduced by Mr. KENNEDY, for himself 
and Mr. Javits, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 35—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1971. The text of the measure as intro- 
duced is identical with the text of the 
bill as amended and passed by the Sen- 
ate in the 91st Congress on July 15, 1970. 

Hearings will be held on this legisla- 
tion early in this session of Congress for 
the purpose of bringing up to date the 
voluminous hearing record which the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs compiled on this subject in 
the 90th and 91st Congresses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 35) to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jackson, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 36—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PRESERVE AND PROMOTE 
THE RESOURCES OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to create the Connecticut 
Historic Riverway. This legislation is a 
vital step in the efforts to preserve one 
of this Nation’s greatest natural re- 
sources—the Connecticut River Valley. 

The Connecticut River flows south 
through New England for nearly 400 
miles to Long Island Sound. Flowing 
from small lakes near the New Hamp- 
shire-Canadian border, it is a swift, cold 
water stream dropping almost 900 feet 
in the first 30 miles. It then widens slow- 
ly, passing small, quiet New Hampshire 
and Vermont villages and farms, In 
Massachusetts, the river forms a wide 
valley floor with extensive flood plains 
which stretch as far south as Hartford, 
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Conn. It is in this area with its large 
population centers that the river is sub- 
jected to the heaviest industrial develop- 
ment and suffers the most damage. 

South of Middletown, Conn., the river 
reenters an upland terrain with steep 
banks and little or no valley floor. The 
southern-most reaches of the river are 
surrounded by low lying marshes as well 
as forested hills. The river flows by 
scenic and historic Connecticut towns 
and villages and then becomes a broad 
estuary, dotted frequently with islands 
and offshore rocks. 

It is significant that the Connecticut 
River flows through one of the most pop- 
ulated areas in the Nation and yet has 
still managed to remain close to its nat- 
ural state. Except for the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut plain, the river has experi- 
enced limited development along its 
banks and most of the 400 miles of shore- 
line remain heavily forested. Because of 
a quirk of nature, which placed con- 
stantly shifting sandbars in its estuary, 
the Connecticut is the only major Amer- 
ican river which still has no large city 
at its mouth. 

But how long this will be is a question 
of great importance. More than 6 mil- 
lion people live within 50 miles of the 
river. The clean salt marshes at its mouth 
lie less than 100 miles from the center 
of Manhattan. Seven interstate or limited 
access highways serve the Connecticut 
River corridor. Now the trout filled 
headwaters on the Canadian border are 
only a few hours drive for New Yorkers 
and Bostonians. 

While with few exceptions, the river’s 
shoreline and surrounding countryside 
have not been marred by commercial de- 
velopments, the river itself is seriously 
polluted in many sections and has been 
for several years. Yet, this very pollu- 
tion has discouraged developers and other 
businessmen from seeking to tamper 
with the beauty of the river and the 
river valley. 

But the pollution problem, thanks to 
Federal and State programs, is being 
solved and hopefully the river will be 
clean again in a few years. And once the 
purity of the waters of the Connecticut 
is restored, careless, uncontrolled de- 
velopment projects may begin. That is 
why we must move quickly to preserve 
and protect the river and the river valley. 

Development is progressing with in- 
creasing intensity near the proposed Con- 
necticut Historic Riverway. The small 
valley towns south of Middletown are 
expanding with residential and industrial 
development. The lower Connecticut val- 
ley cannot sustain intensive development 
of any kind for long periods. With this in 
mind, the Senate delegation from Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut sponsored in 1966 a 
measure authorizing a full-scale study of 
the Connecticut River Valley. The De- 
partment of the Interior’s fine report, 
“New England Heritage,” specifically 
recommended the establishment of a 
three-unit national recreation area—one 
in the southern Connecticut Valley, an- 
other in the central Massachusetts plain 
and a third in the northern most reaches 
of the river near its source. 

Last year the Subcommittee on Parks 
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and Recreation of the Interior Commit- 
tee, led by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), made an inspection 
trip of the whole river valley. 

In October, the Interior Committee re- 
ported out and the Senate passed with- 
out dissent, a bill I had introduced to 
create the first unit along the southern- 
most stretch of the river. Unfortunately, 
the House of Representatives did not 
consider the legislation before the Con- 
gress adjourned. 

The bill Iam introducing today is iden- 
tical, except for a few minor technical 
changes, to that approved last October. 
It is my hope that action can be taken 
on it as soon as possible this year. 

In 1966, testifying before the House 
subcommittee considering the bill which 
authorized the initial study, I said: 

It took eons to build the beauty of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. The slash of bulldozers 
can rapidly take it away. Only constant vigi- 
lance safeguards our natural heritage—only 
far-sighted planning will make sure that 
future generations will enjoy the precious 
aspects we will retain today. We must act 
now to safeguard the future. 


Four years have passed since then— 
and the need for action is now more 
urgent. 

The bill I am introducing recognizes 
that development of the valley will oc- 
cur in time. My legislation, however, 
places controls over the development in 
order to insure the continued beauty of 
the river valley. 

The Connecticut Historic Riverway 
would encompass 23,500 acres along an 
ll-mile stretch of the river from Old 
Saybrook to Haddam, Conn. Within the 
riverway, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be authorized to acquire up to 
5,000 acres. The preliminary studies re- 
veal that only 4,100 need be bought and 
that almost all of it is still undeveloped. 
In fact, 870 acres will be tidal marsh- 
land which, while of limited economic 
value, is essential to the survival of 
aquatic and marine wildlife. 

Acquisition of privately owned lands 
within the Connecticut Historic River- 
way is estimated to cost $18,200,000. The 
total cost of the development of the fed- 
erally owned lands, including their ac- 
quisition, will be $23 million. 

The cost estimates have been reached 
following extensive consultations with 
local and State officials, including the 
Connecticut Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, who administers 
the State parks and State fisheries. The 
Park Service has also undertaken field 
surveys within the proposed riverway. 

The remaining 17,500 acres would con- 
stitute a conservation zone and would 
remain in private ownership exempt from 
condemnation as long as zoning stand- 
ards approved by the Secretary are effec- 
tively administered. 

Similar conservation zones have been 
put into effect with success at the Cape 
Cod and Fire Island Seashores. 

The Interior Committee believes that 
“these zones should not be a vehicle to 
stifle normal and reasonable commercial 
and industrial development, but that 
they can be employed as an effective 
method to permit continued use of the 
land while respecting the area’s scenic 
and historical nature.” 
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This belief, which I share, is in line 
with the view taken by the Department 
of the Interior report, “New England 
Heritage,” which stated: 

The program recommended in this report 
does not seek to bar future development, but 
rather to assure that it will be done in a way 
that respects and enhances the beauty of 
the Connecticut River Valley. 


The bill establishes a local advisory 
committee to assist in the administration 
of the riverway. This committee would 
consist of representatives from the sev- 
eral towns adjacent to the area as well 
as representatives from the State and re- 
gional planning commissions. Consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior 
on matters relating to the development 
and administration of the area would be 
on a regular basis. This advisory com- 
mittee would provide residents of the 
proposed riverway direct access to those 
charged with administering the Federal 
area. 

Crucial to the legislation is the con- 
cept of the Connecticut Valley corridor. 
The corridor includes the first tier of 
Connecticut towns adjacent to the river 
and the Connecticut portion of the river 
itself. The authorization of this corridor 
will permit coordinated planning and 
conservation efforts by State, local, and 
Federal agencies in the Connecticut por- 
tion of the river valley. 

In addition, all Federal projects affect- 
ing the river and corridor will be subject 
to the review of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Although only the riverway itself is 
under direct Federal control, the Secre- 
tary will be authorized to assist local and 
State efforts to enhance the recreation 
resources within the corridor which are 
outside of the riverway. 

Mr. President, I cannot stress too much 
the need for this program. Each time I 
return to this section of my State I see 
that new buildings have been erected and 
new developments are being planned. If 
something is not done to control this 
expansion, it will soon reach the river’s 
edge. 

The shoreline of a river is more than 
a mere boundary. To quote Dr. Richard 
G. Lillard of the California State College 
at Los Angeles, who has studied the Con- 
necticut River: 

It is a life zone, an area of varying width, 
a vital ecological fringe. 

Like streamside lands it is valuable to 
natural creatures and to human beings to a 
degree that is out of all proportion to acreage. 

It is like the narrow, but indispensable, 
growing layer inside the bark of a tree. It is 
fragile, easily cut, injured, infected. 


It would be a tragedy for us to allow 
this narrow strip of land and water to 
be cut, injured, and infected. The damage 
can be prevented if we act without un- 
due delay. I hope that my colleagues 
share this concern and will join me in 
assuring prompt approval of this bill. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 36) to preserve and pro- 
mote the resources of the Connecticut 
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River Valley, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 36 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the 
Connecticut River and the first tier of towns 
bordering the river in the States of Con- 
necticut, Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
the’ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as 
generally depicted on the map entitled “Con- 
necticut River Valley corridor”, numbered 
NSR-CON-91,000 and dated August 1970, 
which is on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, possess 
unusual scenic, ecological, scientific, historic, 
recreational, and other values contributing 
to public enjoyment, inspiration, and scien- 
tific study. The Congress further finds that 
it is in the best interests of the citizens of 
the United States for the United States to 
take action to preserve and promote such 
values for the enjoyment of present and 
future generations, to preserve the natural 
ecological environment and develop the rec- 
reational potential of the area, and to en- 
courage maximum complementary action by 
State and local governments and private in- 
dividuals groups, and associations. 


CONNECTICUT HISTORIC RIVERWAY 


Sec. 2. In order to provide for conservation 
of the scenic, scientific, historic, ecological, 
and cther values contributing to public en- 
joyment, as well as the public outdoor recre- 
ation use and enjoyment of the Connecticut 
River Valley corridor, consistent with the 


well-being of present and future residents 
of the area, there Is hereby established the 
Connecticut Historic Riverway (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Riverway”). The bound- 
aries of such Riverway shall be as generally 
delineated on the map numbered NR-CON-— 
40,000, and dated July 1970. The Secretary 
of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Secretary”) may revise the boundaries 
of the Riverway from time to time with a 
view to carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, with the approval of a majority of the 
advisory committee for such unit, as estab- 
lished and described in Section 6 of this Act 
and hereinafter referred to as the ‘“Commit- 
tee”, but the total acreage within the revised 
boundaries of the unit shall not exceed 
twenty-three thousand five hundred acres. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR THE CONNECTI- 
CUT HISTORIC RIVERWAY 


Sec, 3. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
Riverway, the Secretary may acquire without 
the consent of the owner not to exceed five 
thousand acres of privately owned lands, 
waters, and interests therein which he deter- 
mines are presently needed to carry out the 
purposes of this Act: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may acquire a fee title only in cases 
where, in his judgment, the acquisition of 
scenic easements or other less-than-fee inter- 
ests would not be adequate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. The remaining privately 
owned property within such unit may not be 
acquired by the Secretary without the con- 
sent of the owner or owners (hereinafter 
referred to as “owner”) for one year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act, and 
thereafter so long as an appropriate local zon- 
ing agency shall have in force and applicable 
to such a property a duly adopted, valid zon- 
ing ordinance approved by the Secretary. In 
order to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and following public hearings, the Sec- 
retary shall issue regulations, specifying 
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standards that are consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. Such regulations and 
amendments thereto must receive the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Committee before 
issuance, 

(b) The standards specified in such regula- 
tions shall have the object of (i) regulating 
new commercial or industrial uses of such 
property consistent with the purposes of 
this Act, and (ii) promoting the protection 
and development for purposes of this Act 
of such property by means of acreage, front- 
age, setback design, and subdivision con- 
trols and by prohibiting the cutting of tim- 
ber, burning of undergrowth, removing soil 
or other landfill, and dumping or storing 
refuse in such a manner that would detract 
from the natural or traditional riverway 
scene: Provided, That such standards shall 
not discourage the constructive development 
and use of land for industrial and commercial 
purposes which are consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(e) Following issuance of such regulations 
the Secretary shall approve any zoning 
ordinance or any amendment to any ap- 
proved zoning ordinance submitted to him 
that conforms to the standards contained in 
the regulations in effect at the time of adop- 
tion of the ordinance or amendment. Such 
approval shall remain effective for so long as 
such ordinance or amendment remains in 
effect as approved. 

(d) No zoning ordinance or amendment 
thereof shall be approved by the Secretary 
which (i) contains any provisions that he 
considers adverse to the protection and de- 
velopment of such property in accordance 
with the purposes of this Act, or (ii) fails 
to have the effect of providing that the Sec- 
retary shall receive notice of any variance 
granted under, or any exception made to, the 
application of such ordinance or amendment. 

(e) If any property, with respect to which 
the Secretary's authority to acquire by con- 
demnation has been suspended according 
to the provisions of this section, is made the 
subject of a variance under, or becomes for 
any reason an exception to, such zoning 
ordinance, or is subject to any variance, ex- 
ception, or use that fails to conform to any 
applicable standard contained in regulations 
of the Secretary issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion and in effect at the time of passage of 
such ordinance, the Secretary may terminate 
the suspension of his authority to acquire 
such property by condemnation: Provided, 
That the owner of any such property shall 
have ninety days after written notification 
from the Secretary to discontinue the vari- 
ance, exception, or use referred to in such 
notification, 

(f) The Secretary shall furnish to any 
party in interest, upon request, a certificate 
indicating the property with respect to which 
the Secretary’s authority to acquire by con- 
demnation is suspended. 


ADDITIONAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire the lands, waters, and interests 
therein (including scenic easements) within 
the Riverway by donation, negotiated pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
transfer, exchange, or condemnation except 
that such authority to acquire by condem- 
nation shall be exercised only in the manner 
and to the extent specifically provided in 
section 3 of this Act. 

(b) With the exception of any lands 
which the Secretary determines are pres- 
ently needed for public use facilities to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, any own- 
er of improved property within the unit on 
the date of its acquisition by the Secretary 
may elect, as a condition to such acquisi- 
tion to retain a right of use and occupancy 
of the improved property for noncommercial 
residential and agricultural purposes for a 
period ending at the death of the owner or 
his spouse, whichever occurs later, or for a 
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fixed term not to exceed twenty-five years. 
The Secretary shall pay to the owner the 
fair market value of the property on the 
date of its acquisition less the fair market 
value on such date of any right retained 
by the owner, Any retained right of use and 
Occupancy may be transferred or assigned. 
Whenever the Secretary finds that the prop- 
erty or any portion thereof has ceased to be 
used for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses, he may terminate the right of use and 
occupancy upon tendering to the holder 
thereof an amount equal to the fair market 
value of the portion of said right which re- 
mains unexpired on the date of termination. 

(c) As used in this section, the term “im- 
proved property” shall mean a one-family 
dwelling the construction of which was be- 
gun before July 1, 1970, together with so 
much of the land on which the dwelling is 
situated, the said land being in the same 
ownership as the dwelling, as the Secretary 
shall designate to be reasonably necessary 
for the enjoyment of the dwelling and land 
for noncommercial residential or agricul- 
tural purposes, together with any structures 
accessory to the dwelling which are situated 
on the land so designated: Provided, That 
the Secretary may exclude from the land 
so designated any water bodies together with 
so much of the adjacent land as he deems 
necessary for public access thereto. 

(d) Any property or interests therein 
within the Riverway which are owned by a 
State or by any political subdivision thereof 
or permanently preserved for conservation 
purposes under the ownership of a nonprofit, 
nonstock organization may be acquired only 
by donation. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any Federal property lo- 
cated within the Riverway may, with the 
concurrence of the agency haying custody 
thereof, be transferred to the administrative 
Jurisdiction of the Secretary, without trans- 
fer of funds, for administration by him as 
part of the recreation area, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall administer 
and protect the riverway with the primary 
aim of conserving the natural resources lo- 
cated within it and preserving the area in as 
nearly its natural state and condition as 
possible. No development or plan for the 
convenience of visitors shall be undertaken 
in the riverway which would be incom- 
patible with the overall lifestyle of residents 
of the area, accepted ecological principles, 
the preservation of the physiographic con- 
ditions now prevailing, or with the preserva- 
tion of such historic sites and structures as 
the Secretary may designate. 

(b) The riverway shall be administered, 
protected, and developed by the Secretary in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
as amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 1 et 
seq.), except that the Secretary may utilize 
any other statutory authority available to 
him for the conservation and management of 
natural resources to the extent he finds such 
authority will further the purposes of this 
Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall permit hunting, 
fishing, and trapping on lands and waters 
under his jurisdiction within the riverway 
in accordance with the applicable laws of the 
States concerned and of the United States, 
except that the Secretary may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, no 
hunting, no fishing, or trapping shall be 
permitted for reasons of public safety, fish or 
wildlife management, administration, or 
public use and enjoyment. Except in emer- 
gencies, any regulations of the Secretary 
prescribing any such restrictions shall be is- 
sued only after consultation with the ap- 
propriate agency of the State concerned. 

(d) The Federal Power Commission shall 
not authorize the construction, operation, or 
maintenance within the riverway of any dam, 
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water conduit, reservoir, transmission line, 
or other project works under the Federal 
Power Act (41 Stat. 1063), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 791a et seq.) : Provided, That the pro- 
visions of that Act shall continue to apply to 
any project, as defined in that Act, already 
licensed. 

(e) Designated National Park Service em- 
Ployees of the riverway may make arrests for 
violations of any Federal laws or regulations 
applicable to the area, and they may bring 
the accused person before the nearest mag- 
istrate, judge, or court of the United States 
having jurisdiction in the premises, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established the 
Connecticut Historic Riverway Advisory 
Committee. 

(b) Such Committee shall be composed of 
members appointed for a term of two years 
by the Secretary as follows: 

(1) a member appointed to represent the 
State of Connecticut. Such appointments 
shall be made from recommendations of the 
Governor of the State of Connecticut; 

(2) a member appointed to represent the 
appropriate regional planning commissions or 
agencies of Connecticut. Such appointments 
shall be made from recommendations of the 
heads of such commissions or agencies; 

(3) a member appointed to represent each 
town referred to in section 1 of this Act that 
is directly affected by the establishment of 
the Riverway and such appointments shall 
be made from recommendations of the gov- 
erning body of such towns; and 

(4) a member to be designated by the 
Secretary; and 

(5) a member to be designated’ by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency or other such Federal agency 
which assumes the responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the environment by change of law 
or by executive order, unless that agency is 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. j 

(c) The chairman of the Committee shall 
be elected by the membership thereafter for 
a term of not to exceed two years. Any va- 
cancy in the Committee shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(d) All members of the Committee shall 
serve without compensation as such. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the Committee in 
carrying out their responsibilities under this 
Act on the presentation of vouchers signed 
by the chairman. 

(e) The Secretary or his delegate shall con- 
sult regularly with the Committee with re- 
spect to all matters relating to the develop- 
ment and administration of the Riverway, 
and with respect to carrying out ‘the pro- 
visions of this Act, including but not limited 
to matters relating to the acquisition of 
lands, the issuance of regulations specifying 
standards for zoning ordinances, and the ad- 
ministration of the Riverway. 

(f) The Committee shall make available 
to the Secretary an annua] report review- 
ing matters relating to the development of 
the Riverway, including land acquisition and 
the zoning standards policies, and shall make 
recommendations thereto. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY CORRIDOR 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary, in accordance 
with authority contained in the Act of May 
28, 1963 (77 Stat. 49), and in consultation 
with the New England River Basin Commis- 
sion and the Advisory Committee established 
by section 6 of this Act, shall encourage co- 
ordinated planning for the conservation and 
development of the scenic, ecological, scien- 
tific, historic. and recreational resources of 
the Connecticut River Valley corridor which 
is defined for the purpose of this section as 
that part of the Connecticut River Valley 
corridor depicted on the map referred to in 
section 1 of this Act which is located within 
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the State of Connecticut. The Secretary shall 
give particular attention to encouraging and 
coordinating the conservation and develop- 
ment of the outdoor recreation resources of 
the corridor that are outside the boundaries 
of the Riverway, and he is authorized to pro- 
vide technical assistance to State and local 
governments and private individuals, groups, 
and associations with respect to the con- 
servation and development of such resources. 
The Secretary is authorized to establish a 
regional office of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation within the boundaries of the Con- 
necticut River Valley corridor in order to 
facilitiate the planning and coordination 
under this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall encourage State, 
regional, county, and municipal bodies to 
adopt and enforce adequate master plans 
and zoning ordinances which will promote 
the use and development of private owned 
lands within the corridor in a manner con- 
sistent with the purposes of this section, and 
he is authorized to provide technical assist- 
ance to such bodies in the development of 
such plans and ordinances. 

(c) The Secretary shall cooperate with the 
appropriate State and local agencies to pro- 
vide safeguards against pollution of the Con- 
necticut River and unnecessary impairment 
to the scenery thereof. 

(d) In order to avoid, insofar as possible, 
decisions or actions by any department, 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States which could have a direct or adverse 
effect on the outdoor recreation resources 
of the corridor, all departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the United States 
shall consult with the Secretary concerning 
any plans, programs, projects and grants un- 
der their jurisdiction within the corridor. 
Any Federal department, agency, or instru- 
mentality before which there is pending an 
application for a license for any activity 
which could have such effect on the out- 
door recreation resources of the corridor 
shall notify the Secretary, and, before tak- 
ing final action on such application, shall 
allow the Secretary ninety days to present 
his views on the matter. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
study means of preserving the agricultural, 
forest, and rural open space character of the 
corridor, and shall submit a report of his 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and Congress within one year after the 
date of this Act. 

SHORELINE EROSION CONTROL 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Army shall cooperate in 
the study and formulation of plans for 
shoreline erosion control of the Connecticut 
River; and any protective works for such 
control undertaken by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, shall be car- 
ried out in accordance with a plan that is 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior 
and is consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $23,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


S. 37—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR ORDERLY TRADE IN 
TEXTILE ARTICLES AND AR- 
TICLES OF LEATHER FOOTWEAR, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), that I may be able to intro- 
duce a bill for him to provide for orderly 
trading of textile articles and articles of 
footwear and for other purposes, and 
that I also be permitted to have printed 
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in the Recorp a statement by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, together with 
extraneous matter in connection there- 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 37) to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Byrn of West Virginia, 
for Mr. McIntyre, was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The material presented by Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, for Mr. MCINTYRE, is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCINTYRE 


Mr. McIntyre. Mr. President, last week 
the U.S. Tariff Commission issued its long 
awaited report on nonrubber footwear, The 
Commission split 2 to 2, on the question of 
whether the tremendous increase in imports 
of footwear into the United States had been 
caused by trade concessions granted to for- 
eign producers in the past. 

There was no disagreement, however, on 
the issue of whether there has been a vast 
increase in footwear imports. All four com- 
missioners recognized the step-up in imports, 
and all seemed to agree that the domestic 
shoe industry is in seriously ill condition. 

Also last week, the American Footwear 
Manufacturers Association released its peri- 
odic report on imports. In the first eleven 
months of 1970, imports jumped by over 20% 
Measured by numbers of pairs, by 27% in 
value, I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

In the last session of the Congress, legis- 
lation which would provide needed relief to 
the workers in American shoe plants and the 
communities in which they live was passed 
by the House of Representatives and reported 
out by the Senate Finance Committee. As my 
colleagues know the lateness of the Senate's 
consideration of this legislation led in the 
closing days of the session to a situation in 
which shoe quota legislation could not be 
finally acted upon. 

In order that this legislation will be before 
us promptly this year, I am today reintro- 
ducing the quota legislation which I sub- 
mitted last year. Like last year’s bill, this 
one will also provide similar protection for 
textile workers. 

Mr. President, I send this bill to the desk 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Congress 
can act promptly to consider this bill. It is 
sound in construction and clear in inten- 
tion. It has been passed by the House al- 
ready, and I hope that it can soon be favor- 
ably considered by the Senate. 


Imports, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1970 

With 16,347,200. pairs of nonrubber foot- 
wear imported into this country in Novem- 
ber, the first eleven months of the year 
showed a staggering total of 215,850,800 
pairs—a 20% increase over the same period 
in 1969. The f.o.b. value of this footwear 
amounted to $500,171,800 for the eleven 
months, representing a 27% increase over 
the comparable period last year. 

AFMA's early estimates and constant 
warnings concerning the bombardment of 
imports during 1970 have been sadly realized. 
Imports of nonrubber footwear for 1970: 

(1) will total 235,000,000 pairs. 

(2) will be worth $550,000,000 at the f.o.b. 
level. 

(3) will be worth $891,000,000 at the whole 
sale level. 

(4) will be worth $1,782,000,000 at the re- 
tail level, 
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Following is a summary of imported non- 
rubber footwear by major types and by prin- 
cipal sources for eleyen months 1970. 


Percent 
change 

11 months 
1969-70 
(pairs) 


Average 
dollar 
value 
Type of footwear per pair 


+14.1 $4.52 


Men's, boys’ leather... 
1.31 


Men's, boys’ vinyl 

Women's, misses’ leather... 
Women’s, misses’ vinyl_--_. 
Children’s, infants’ leather.. 
Children’s, infants’ vinyl 


Value 
f.0.b. 
(thou- 
sands) 


238, 421 


Pairs 
(thou- 
sands) 


Major sources 


73, 053 
54, 249 
36, 198 
18, 948 
4,140 


S. 41—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION AND 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED ACT OF 1971 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I introduce 
today the National Information and Re- 
source Center for the Handicapped Act. 
On several occasions I have called at- 
tention to the many areas of life in which 
the handicapped confront particularly 
difficult and frequently unique problems. 
Common to each of these areas of diffi- 
culty is the problem of information. It 
appears that the greater the availability 
and coordination of knowledge, the more 
progress the handicapped have made to- 
ward achieving meaningful solutions and 
progress. It is the intent of this bill to 
provide this coordination and availabil- 
ity of information. 

For our Nation’s 42 million handi- 
capped persons and their families, yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow are not 
filled with “everyday” kinds of problems 
which can be solved or soothed by “ev- 
eryday” kinds of answers. Their daily 
challenge is: accepting and working with 
a disability so that the handicapped per- 
son can become as active and useful, as 
independent, secure, and dignified as his 
ability will allow. 

Too many handicapped persons lead 
lives of loneliness and despair; too many 
feel and too many are cut off from our 
work-oriented society; too many cannot 
fill empty hours in a satisfying, construc- 
tive manner. The leisure most of us 
crave can and has become a curse to 
many of our Nation’s handicapped. 

Employment is universally recognized 
as an area in which the handicapped are 
underutilized and often unjustifiably re- 
stricted. Numerous organizations and 
programs have sought to stimulate em- 
ployment of handicapped workers and to 
open greater opportunities for them in 
the mainstream of life. 

The economic problems which a hand- 
icap often generates are to a certain de- 
gree understood by the general public, 
but the full impact on the lives of the 
afflicted and their families is frequently 
unappreciated. Some resources and fi- 
nancial benefits are available both 
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through governmental and private chan- 
nels, but often they are difficult to obtain 
or of only taken significance. 

The availability and access of needed 
health care facilities and personnel 
looms large in the lives of the handi- 
capped. This is a matter which usu- 
ally receives scant attention from the 
great mass of people, because they 
have no comparable needs in their 
lives. In a similar sense, rehabilita- 
tion services can be tremendously 
significant to the handicapped and dis- 
abled, but the public is largely unaware 
of the critical nature of this need. In re- 
habilitation, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare said recently 
that roughly 25 percent of America’s dis- 
abled have not received rehabilitation 
services and do not know where to seek 
such help. They estimate at least 5 mil- 
lion may be eligible for assistance. 

Also, in the field of education, the 
handicapped pose special difficulties in 
requirements of methodology, facilities 
and curricula. Slight attention and pub- 
licity have been given these matters out- 
side fairly narrow corridors of concern 
and involvement. 

Architectural, transportation, and 
housing problems are areas that cause 
tremendous concern for our handicapped. 
Again, these problems require special 
consideration. The many services pro- 
vided by the Federal Government in con- 
junction with the State governments in 
financial assistance, rehabilitation, re- 
search, education, and training of the 
handicapped have helped many disabled 
Americans live as normal, as full and 
rich lives as possible. 

Much has also been done to aid the 
handicapped through the great volun- 
tary agencies. It is difficult to properly 
assess the many effects of the private 
sector—in health care, education, em- 
ployment; in research, employment; in 
research, rehabilitation, by fund-raising 
drives and through professional groups 
for the handicapped. 

Our private economy and the resources 
of our people have combined to improve 
the quality of life in America in ways 
and for persons the Government could 
not begin to match. 

In the framework of the presently 
available resources for our handicapped 
citizens, we must insure our efforts and 
money are not misplaced or misdirect- 
ed—that they actively fill the needs. It is 
the design of this bill to insure that all 
the knowledge and information regard- 
ing services be consolidated and made 
available to the handicapped person in 
the form he can use and when he most 
needs it. Presently, no one source exists. 
There is a lack of coordination and cen- 
trally available information. For ex- 
ample, information on rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and services is incomplete and 
often available only through professional 
channels. 

Much the same can be said for infor- 
mation on employment, health care, and 
economic aid. In other words the knowl- 
edge about resources, research findings, 
technical assistance, reports, and infor- 
mation about what other governmental 
units, private concerns, communities, 
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businesses, and colleges have done to 
accommodate handicapped people is dif- 
fused and completely lacking in central- 
ization or coordination. The National 
Information and Resource Center for the 
Handicapped will provide a point of con- 
tact for individual citizens, families of 
the handicapped, the handicapped them- 
selves, as well as private organizations, 
professional organizations, city, and State 
officials who desire information or direc- 
tion. 

This concept of a national center to 
coordinate information pertinent to the 
disabled has met with widespread sup- 
port from all sectors of the handicapped 
community. The handicapped can be 
helped. We have the know-how and the 
resources to restore many more of the 
disabled to productive lives than are 
being served at present. The tragedy lies 
in the fact few Americans are aware of 
the capabilities and extent of services of 
modern public and private programs for 
the handicapped. They are also unaware 
of the nature and extent of disability, 
of the human and economic loss it 
imposes, and the great potential for 
improving the lives of the disabled 
through modern, comprehensive services. 
The problem is particularly acute when 
handicapped persons and their dis- 
traught families have no knowledge of 
where to turn when disability strikes. 

The creation of this center will fill this 
great void. It is an answer to a specific 
and well-defined need, and it will meet 
this need at a reasonable cost. In 1969, 
I proposed the creation of a Presidential 
Task Force on the Handicapped to re- 
view efforts in the public and private sec- 
tors on a broad basis in order to deter- 
mine how to best assist the handicapped 
to achieve maximum independence, secu- 
rity, and dignity. 

I was highly gratified when President 
Nixon appointed two task forces to study 
the physically and mentally handicap- 
ped. The task force on the physically 
handicapped, composed of highly dedi- 
cated and experienced individuals from 
Government, industry, and private or- 
ganizations, recommended the establish- 
ment of a central, national information 
reception and distribution network to 
provide a source of information regard- 
ing services for all handicapped indi- 
viduals. 

The center will not duplicate the func- 
tion of any programs in either the Gov- 
ernment or private sectors. Rather, its 
function will be coordination of infor- 
mation relating to all programs to the 
benefit of the handicapped. A small staff 
will be available to direct inquiries to 
specialized contacts—to universities, in- 
Cividuals, organizations, and agencies 
which have special knowledge or have 
successfully worked on aspects of these 
problems. The 42 million Americans who 
belong to the handicapped minority will 
be the immediate and long-term bene- 
ficiaries of the center’s services. America 
will be the ultimate beneficiary through 
increased contribution, well-being, and 
personal fulfillment of the handicapped. 

This field truly knows no partisanship. 
Working together, we in the Congress as 
well as all interested individuals and 
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organizations can do much to promote 
meaningful and productive lives for the 
handicapped. I urge my colleagues to 
support the establishment of this center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the National Information and 
Resource Center for the Handicapped 
Act be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 41) to provide for the 
establishment, within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, of a 
National Information and Resource Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped, introduced by 
Mr. Dore, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 41 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Informa- 
tion and Resource Center for the Handi- 
capped Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established, 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, a National Information 
and Resources Center for the Handicapped 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘“‘Center”). 

(b) The Center shall have a Director and 
such other personnel as may be necessary to 
enable the Center to carry out its duties and 
functions under this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Center to collect, review, organize, 
publish, and disseminate (through publica- 
tions, conferences, workshops or technical 
consultation) information and data related 
to the particular problems caused by handi- 
capping conditions, including information 
describing measures which are or may be 
employed for meeting or overcoming such 
problems, with a view to assisting individ- 
uals who are handicapped, and organizations 
and persons interested in the welfare of the 
handicapped, in meeting problems which are 
peculiar to, or are made more difficult for, 
individuals who are handicapped. It shall 
further be the duty and function of the 
Center to cooperate with and assist other 
appropriate information sources with a view 
to coordinating and promoting the effective 
and economical provision to interested par- 
ties of the information and data referred to 
in the preceding sentence. 

(b) The information and data with re- 
spect to which the Center shall carry out its 
duties and functions under subsection (a) 
shall include (but not be limited to) infor- 
mation and data with respect to the follow- 
ing— 

(1) medical and rehabilitation facilities 
and services; 

(2) day care and other programs for young 
children; 

(3) education; 

(4) vocational training; 

(5) employment; 

(6) transportation; 

(7) architecture and housing (including 
household appliances and equipment); 

(8) recreation; and 

(9) public or private programs established 
for, or which may be used in, solving prob- 
lems of the handicapped. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to the Center all information and data, 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. which may be useful in 
carrying out the duties and functions of the 
Center. 
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(b) Each other Department or agency of 
the Federal Government is authorized to 
make available to the Secretary, for use by 
the Center, any information or data which 
the Secretary may request for such use. 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall to the maximum extent 
feasible enter into arrangements whereby 
State and other public and private agencies 
and institutions having information or data 
which is useful to the Center in carrying out 
its duties and functions will make such in- 
formation and data available for use by the 
Center. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
the sum of $300,000, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 


S. 43—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO CREATE U.S. CONSERVATION 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in July 
of 1970, I introduced a bill to create the 
U.S. conservation savings bonds. Sub- 
sequent to the bill's introduction, the 
concept was endorsed by then Secretary 
of the Interior Walter J. Hickel. Addi- 
tionally, other legislative proposals with 
a similar intent were introduced in this 
body. 

I introduced this legislation in response 
to the concern of many Americans in- 
terested in preserving the quality of en- 
vironmental life in our country. This bill 
would give all Americans a new option. 

Many Americans, patriotic to our Na- 
tion, still think of savings bonds as de- 
fense bonds. While not supporting par- 
ticular aspects of foreign policy, they 
still love the United States and want to 
contribute to its growth and preserva- 
tion. Other Americans, strong in their 
belief that this country must continue 
its technological experimentation and 
advancement, still cherish the clean air, 
clean water, and quality of life that 
make this country unique. 

My bill will establish the conserva- 
tion trust fund. Proceeds from the sale 
of conservation savings bonds will go into 
this trust fund and may be expended 
only for conservation purposes. 

Passage of this legislation will enable 
Americans who fear their voices are not 
being heard to actively participate in 
one segment of our democratic process. 

I ask unanimous consent that my bill 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 43) to authorize the issu- 
ance of U.S. conservation savings bonds 
in order to afford an opportunity for the 
people of the United States, through the 
purchase of such bonds, to participate 
in the financing of programs to conserve 
and improve the Nation’s environment 
introduced by Mr. Stevens, was received. 
read twice by its title referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 43 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a new 
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section 22B be added to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22B. (a) In addition to United 
States savings bonds, and retirement and 
savings bonds authorized to be issued under 
sections 22 and 22A of this Act, respectively, 
the Secretary cf the Treasury is authorized 
to issue, from time to time United States 
conservation savings bonds, the proceeds of 
which shall be deposited in the trust fund 
created by subsection (b) of this secttion. 
Conservation savings bonds shall bear such 
rates of interest, shall be in such forms, shall 
be offered in such amounts, subject to the 
overall debt limitation imposed by section 
21 of this Act, shall be issued in such man- 
ner, and shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions, including any restriction on 
their transfer, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to prescribe. 

“(b) There is hereby created within the 
Treasury of the United States a conserva- 
tion savings bond trust fund hereinafter 
referred to as the fund. All proceeds from the 
sale of conservation savings bonds shall be 
deposited in the fund. Amounts in the fund 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
without fiscal year limitation, for expendi- 
tures for conservation purposes.” 


S. 44—INTRODUCTION OF THE FED- 
ERAL MARINE WAYS GRANT AND 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 8, 1970, I introduced S. 4449, a bill 
relating to a Federal marine ways grant 
and loan program. 

The pressing urge of business precluded 
consideration of this legislative proposal 
during the last Congress. Accordingly, I 
am reintroducing this legislation. 

The fishing industry in Alaska is the 
large private employer in my State. More 
Alaskans are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on fishing than on any other in- 
dustry. It is second only to oil in the 
amount of revenue it brings into the 
State. 

Fishing in Alaska involves thousands 
of independent fishermen living in dozens 
of small towns scattered over thousands 
of miles of Alaskan coastline. Should one 
of these fishermen have trouble with his 
boat, he is immediately in serious finan- 
cial trouble, because his boat is likely to 
be out for the entire fishing season. 

The reason for the seriousness of the 
consequences of so ordinary a problem as 
having a boat in need of repair is that 
there are too few places where the repairs 
can be effected. The owner will often have 
to take his boat to the “south 48” to have 
it repaired and the journey to and from 
a point so distant from Alaska will con- 
sume almost the entire fishing season. 

The solution to this problem is simple. 
Facilities for the repair and maintenance 
of vessels should be built at several of 
the fishing communities where the boats 
are moored. But, as is so often the case 
in these small communities, there simply 
is not enough capital available to finance 
the large investment required to provide 
adequate marine ways facilities. 

I am introducing a bill today which 
will provide for Federal grants covering 
up to 50 percent of the cost of such facili- 
ties with Federal loans for the remainder. 
The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries al- 
ready provides for loans for fishing ves- 
sels from the fisheries loan fund, the life 
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of which Congress has just extended. 
The loan portion of the marine ways 
facilities would be made from the same 
fund. Additional capital would be added 
to the fund to compensate for the addi- 
tional demand the marine ways program 
would generate. 

The grant portion of the program 
would be financed by $5 million appro- 
priation and would be operated by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Grants 
would be made only to communities 
which were located at least 100 statute 
miles by sea from the nearest existing 
marine ways facilities adequate to their 
needs. This requirement would limit the 
program to those areas which have great 
need, but have thus far been unable to 
find the required capital. 

Mr. President, the present lack of 
marine ways facilities in my State makes 
a malfunction in a vessel that would 
normally be an annoyance into a finan- 
cial disaster bringing hardship to the 
fisherman, his family, and the State. 
The program I am proposing will gener- 
ate the capital necessary to allow these 
fishermen to help themselves by collec- 
tive action in their local communities, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 44) to provide for grants 
and loans to communities for construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of ma- 
rine ways. facilities, introduced by Mr. 


STEVENS, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 44 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 


“FEDERAL MARINE WAYS GRANT AND LOAN 
PROGRAM 


“Sec. 13(a)(1) There is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, for grants 
to carry out the provisions of this subsection. 
From the sum available therefor, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to make 
grants to any community or communities to 
enable it or them to construct marine ways 
facilities for the maintenance and repair of 
fishing and fish processing vessels. 

“(2) Such grants shall be limited to 50 per 
centum of the actual cost of site acquisition, 
planning and design, and construction of 
such marine ways facilities, and shall be 
made on such conditions as the Secretary 
determines necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection: except that such 
grants shall be made only to a community or 
communities which, on the date of the 
enactment of this section, does not have ade- 
quate maintenance and repair facilities for 
fishing and fish processing vessels, and is 
located at least one hundred statute miles by 
the most direct sea route from any existing 
marine ways facilities. Payments under this 
subsection may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, under such rules and regulations 
and under terms and conditions prescribed 
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by him, to make loans for the financing and 
refinancing of the construction, mainte- 
nance, renovation, repair and operation of 
such marine ways facilities with respect to 
which assistance was provided under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, including the re- 
maining portion of the cost of any such 
facility receiving a grant under such sub- 
section, 

“(2) Any loans made under the provisions 
of this subsection shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

“(A) Bear an interest rate of not less than 
(i) a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the aver- 
age market yield on outstanding Treasury 
obligations of comparable maturity, plus (ii) 
such additional charge, if any, toward cover- 
ing other costs of the loan program carried 
out under this subsection as the Secretary of 
the Interior may determine to be consistent 
with its purpose; and 

“(b) Mature in not more than twenty-five 
years. 

“(c) Loans made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be made from the fisheries loan 
fund established pursuant to section 4 of this 
Act. There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the fund the additional sum of $10,000,000 
to provide additional capital.” 


S. 45—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO FORGIVE A PORTION OF 
THE GOOD FRIDAY EARTHQUAKE 
LOANS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, last 
year, I introduced for consideration 
S., 4058, a bill which would have extended 
SBA loan forgiveness to the Good Friday 
earthquake. 

This bill, which extends partial for- 
giveness for Small Business Administra- 
tion loans to those made as a result 
of the Good Friday earthquake, which 
devastated large areas of my State on 
March 27, 1964, was considered as an 
amendment to other legislation late in 
1970. 

Although the amendment failed to 
pass, I feel that reconsideration of this 
important concept by this body will lead 
to a different result. With the passage 
of the Disaster Relief Act of 1969, Con- 
gress recognized “that a number of 
States had experienced extensive prop- 
erty loss and damage as a result of recent 
major disasters and that there is a need 
for special measures designed to aid and 
accelerate the efforts of these affected 
States to reconstruct and rehabilitate 
the devastated areas.” 

The Disaster Relief Act of 1969 pro- 
vided this special measure of aid by 
partial forgiveness of SBA loans incurred 
from disasters since July 1, 1967. 

During the Good Friday earthquake 
and the ensuing tidal waves, the State 
of Alaska suffered damages totaling 
millions of dollars. Fatalities and tidal 
damage occurred as far south as Crescent 
City, Calif., and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration subsequently granted 1,325 
loans for a total of $90,930,000 to assist 
in reconstruction. This earthquake was 
the most severe seismic disturbance ever 
registered in this country, and many of 
the victims of this disaster have not yet 
recovered. The bill I am introducing will 
match the provisions of section 7 of the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969 and provide 
a forgiveness of SBA loans not to exceed 
$1,800 per loan. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this bill be printed immediately 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 45) to forgive a portion of 
some Small Business Administration 
loans granted as 2 result of the Good Fri- 
day earthquake of 1964, introduced by 
Mr. STEVENS, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Urban Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

S. 45 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
case of any loan made pursuant to section 
7(b)(1) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 636 (b)), as a result of 
the Good Friday earthquake, which occurred 
on March 27, 1964, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration shall, at the borrower's option, 
on that part of any loan in excess of $500, 
cancel (i) the interest due on the loan, (ii) 
the principal of the loan, or (iii) any com- 
bination of such interest or principal except 
that the total amount so canceled shall not 
exceed $1,800. 


S. 46—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
REGARDING FOREIGN FISHING 
ACTIVITY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which is de- 
Signed to meet the threat posed by for- 
eign fishing activity off the coasts of the 
United States. 

Specifically, my bill would widen the 
present U.S. contiguous fisheries zone. 
Currently, the fisheries zone has as its 
inner boundary the outer limit of the 
territorial sea and as its seaward bound- 
ary a line drawn so that each point on 
the line is 9 nautical miles from the 
nearest point on the inward boundary. 
The measure which I am introducing 
today would retain the present inward 
boundary, but would extend the outer 
limit so that each point on the boundary 
line would be 200 nautical miles from 
the nearest point on the inner line or at 
a point corresponding to a depth of 550 
meters, whichever alternative produces 
the greater breadth. This formula would 
be used to compute the contiguous zone 
everywhere except in the Bering Sea off 
the coast of Alaska. In this area, the out- 
ward boundary would be the Interna- 
tional Dateline. 

Such an extension would accomplish 
several very important goals. First, the 
bountiful American fishery would be 
protected from the depredations of for- 
eign fishermen. In the past, foreign fish- 
ing activities have seriously threatened 
our marine resources. The effects have 
been most acute in the fisheries located 
off the coasts of my home State of 
Alaska. Alaskan fishermen are required 
to adhere to very stringent laws and 
regulations respecting the time, place, 
and manner governing fishing activities. 
However, foreign fishermen are subject 
to no such restrictions. As a result, the 
Alaskan salmon run has been threatened 
several times in the past few years by 
foreign fishermen using harvesting tech- 
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niques which are forbidden to our own 
fishermen. Thus, the legitimate conser- 
vation interests of the State of Alaska 
and the United States have been seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Foreign fishing activity only a few 
miles off the coasts of the United States 
has also posed a severe economic threat 
for American commercial fishermen. 
Partly because of this activity the United 
States ranks a poor sixth among the 
world’s fishing nations in spite of our 
advanced technology and vast wealth. 
The economic consequences of foreign 
fishing are felt throughout the United 
States—from Gloucester to San Diego 
and from the Gulf Coast ports to Alaska. 
However, the most deleterious effects are 
experienced in my State of Alaska, where 
fishing is the second greatest revenue 
producing industry and where commer- 
cial fishermen represent a large percent- 
age of the overall work force. These 
men and women look to the sea as their 
sole source of income; and many depend 
on the Alaskan fishery for a large part 
of their diet. Thus, foreign fishing activ- 
ity taking place at the edge of the present 
12-mile contiguous fishery zone is justi- 
fiably viewed with great concern. 

Mr. President, in the past few years, 
many alternatives to extending the con- 
tiguous zone to 200 miles have been dis- 
cussed and tried. Most regrettably, these 
efforts have been relatively unsuccessful. 
Thus, the United States has been unable 
to negotiate fisheries treaties with many 
of the nations whose fishermen have 
been active off the coasts of the United 
States. Moreover, the present 12-mile 
limit has not insured the protection of 
anadromous fish, such as salmon, which 
spawn in the fresh water streams of the 
United States. Foreign nationals who 
fish at the edge of the 12-mile limit un- 
impeded by American conservation laws 
and regulations have the capability of 
wiping out the fish population of an en- 
tire stream or river through the use of 
fishing techniques which are prohibited 
by the coastal State. In addition, the 
present 12-mile limit is too narrow for 
adequate enforcement of our fishing 
laws. Foreign fishermen frequently come 
very close to shore under cover of dark- 
ness or in dense fog and then escape to 
the open sea upon detection or when 
their vessels are filled to capacity. There 
is simply not a large enough expanse of 
open water within which to detect and 
apprehend offending vessels. Unfortu- 
nately, stringent penalties, such as heavy 
monetary fines and the confiscation of 
cargo and gear, have not proved to be a 
sufficient deterrent. Many foreign fish- 
ermen are willing to accept the risk of 
punishment in view of the monetary re- 
wards which can be expected. 

For the reasons outlined above, I be- 
lieve that an extension of the present 
U.S. contiguous fisheries zone is the only 
viable alternative. This view has been 
echoed by thousands of American com- 
mercial fishermen who have now turned 
to the Federal Government for assist- 
ance. Recognizing the dire plight of the 
fishermen in my State, the Alaska State 
Legislature has passed a resolution re- 
questing the Congress to extend the pres- 
ent 12-mile limit to 200 miles. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 46) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone beyond the territorial sea of 
the United States,” approved October 14, 
1966, introduced by Mr. GRAVEL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 62—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE TAX RELIEF FOR PO- 
LICEMEN AND FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing legislation which will provide 
much needed tax relief for a beleaguered 
group of Americans—our policemen and 
firefighters. My bill would provide for 
an exclusion of up to $200 per month 
from gross income, for Federal income 
tax purposes. 

It is very easy, in these days which 
are filled with a rising fear of crime, to 
talk about law and order. It is not as 
easy, but far more helpful, to do some- 
thing about the problem. This bill assists 
firemen and policemen where they most 
need help—financially. The salaries 
which these men receive, when consid- 
ered in light of all that we call upon 
them to do, are far from adequate. 

A police officer, if he is to function 
properly, must simultaneously act as an 
alert detective, an informed criminal 
lawyer, an able assistant to those in need, 
an expert marksman, and an appre- 
hender of fleeing criminals. The lot of 
the fireman is no more enviable. They 
are called to a burning building and as 
they arrive they are often bombarded 
with rocks and other missiles. Occasion- 
ally they are even fired upon by snipers. 

It should therefore be quite obvious 
that if we are to expect so much from our 
police and firemen we should be able to 
adequately compensate them. The cities 
and States recognize the need for higher 
pay for these men, but they are unable to 
generate sufficient funds for that purpose. 

Eventually, and hopefully very soon, 
this situation will be corrected by the 
passage of President Nixon’s revenue 
sharing proposal, of which I have long 
been a supporter. But in the case of fire- 
men and policemen, we simply cannot 
wait for the revenue sharing program 
to go into practice, or for the States to 
establish their priorities as to the alloca- 
tion of Federal revenues. 

Therefore, this bill is a very timely 
one. It permits us to provide a financial 
break to our policemen and firefighters, 
and we can provide it now. This bill has 
the enthusiastic support of firefighters 
and police groups throughout the coun- 
try. I recommend it to you in the hope 
that it will receive your favorable con- 
sideration. 

_The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 


The bill (S. 62) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the ex- 
clusion from gross income of a portion 
of the compensation received by full- 
time enforcement officers and firemen 
employed by State and local govern- 
mental instrumentalities, introduced by 
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Mr. Tarr was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 64—INTRODUCTION OF “FEDERAL 
TAX-SHARING ACT OF 1971” 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
first piece of legislation that I presented 
to this body was the Tax Sharing Act of 
1967, a measure by which State and local 
governments could share in the revenues 
collected through Federal taxation. I 
stated on that occasion that time was 
fast running out on State and city 
agencies all across the land. The prob- 
lem was urgent then. It is totally com- 
pelling now. Each morning’s newspaper 
warns of impending bankruptcies and 
governmental breakdown on the State 
and local levels. And each morning’s 
newspaper tells of the inability of an 
over-blown Federal bureaucracy to bring 
order out of its self-created chaos. Gov- 
ernment has grown away from the peo- 
ple, and the people have reacted by with- 
drawing their trust from an unresponsive 
Federal bureaucracy. It is long past time 
that we turn things around by bringing 
Government back to the people. 

State and local problems must be 
solved at the State and local levels. Police 
protection and law enforcement, street 
maintenance and sanitation, housing 
and education—these are what spell the 
difference between the good life and the 
bad, between a decent and a squalid en- 
vironment. In all of these areas, local 
planning and supervision are essential. 
If we neglect to turn these problems 
over to the people, the problems will con- 
tinue to fester, and the confidence of our 
citizens will continue to erode. That is 
why revenue sharing is so vitally impor- 
tant. 

To say that State efforts have not been 
enough in the past is to beg the issue. 
Of course, State and local agencies have 
not done enough. How could they, given 
the limitations of their finances? The 
fact is that State and city governments 
have tried, but the cards and dollars have 
always been stacked against them. Even 
against the overwhelming odds, some 
areas have made progress. In my own 
State, for example, we instituted a pro- 
gram of technical training that has been 
praised by governmental leaders all over 
the Nation. It is efficient and effective. 
With State managed programs such as 
this, we can at long last begin to arrest 
the trend toward ever expanding cen- 
tralized management. And by working 
together. the State and Federal govern- 
ments can revive the dynamic federalism 
envisioned by the founding fathers. 

Today I am reintroducing my proposal 
for a Tax Sharing Act. It is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the product of wide consultation. 
Although I had intended it originally to 
apply only to Federal-State revenue 
sharing, the late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy persuaded me of the wisdom of in- 
cluding the subdivisions of State govern- 
ment. Many of the problems I have 
enumerated are more appropriately dealt 
with on the local level. 

I urge the Congress to act speedily on 
this proposal. We will be dealing with no 
more important problem during this 
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just-convened session of the legislature. 
Old ways have been tried and found 
wanting. Now it is time to try anew, and 
upon the success of our endeavor much 
depends. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 64) to assist the States and 
their political subdivisions to meet their 
needs for increased revenues by sharing 
with them a portion of the revenues de- 
rived from the Federal individual income 
tax, introduced by Mr. HoLLINGS, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 68—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH QUOTAS ON CERTAIN 
TEXTILE AND FOOTWEAR AR- 
TICLES 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 

plight of the American textile industry 

grows worse by the day. During the past 
year alone, over 85,000 textile jobs have 
been lost because of the encroachments 
of foreign goods. In the first 11 months 
of 1970, our imports of textile fibers, 
yarn, fabrics, and apparel soared to $2.1 
billion. In the same period, we exported 
only $0.7 billion, for a whopping overall 
deficit of $1.4 billion. And unless action 
is taken now to rectify the disadvantages 
under which our domestic firms operate, 
next year’s statistics will be even worse. 

Textile manufacturing is a vital part 
of the American economy. Out of a total 
of approximately 20 million jobs avail- 
able to our citizens in manufacturing, 
nearly 2.5 million are in the textile in- 
dustry—in other words, well in excess 
of 10 percent of all our manufacturing 
jobs. We simply cannot allow this impor- 
tant source of employment to be steadily 
eroded by excessive imports. 

Today our unemployment rate is run- 
ning at 6 percent. In the face of Ameri- 
can job losses, the administration has 
steadfastly refused to trigger the mech- 
anisms available to it to curtail textile 
imports and thereby safeguard our job 
opportunities. Then, in the closing weeks 
of the past year, the American people 
were subjected to the sad spectacle of the 
textile workingman being caught in the 
vise of political controversy. Nothing was 
done to remedy the deplorable handi- 
caps under which he and his employers 
must live. Now the Congress must act. 
We must adhere to our constitutional 
duty to promote the general welfare by 
the sane regulation of foreign commerce. 
Therefore, I am today reintroducing the 
textile footwear section of the social se- 
curity bill of 1970 as a separate bill. It de- 
serves to be considered as a separate 
amendment and without the Christmas 
tree ornaments which loaded down the 
trade bill of the last session. 

This is a forward-looking bill. Those 
who argue that we seek to turn the clock 
back to the days of Smoot-Hawley are 
ignoring both our goals and all the many 
changes which have occurred in world 
trade since the 1930's. We seek not the 
building of insurmountable trade bar- 
riers, nor do we envision a world of de- 
creased trade activity. Our goal is reci- 
procity. The United States has been 
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carrying the primary burden of world 
economic reconstruction since the dark 
days of the Second World War. Now we 
deserve some consideration for those 
years of sacrifice. We are not demanding 
a monopoly in the American market; we 
are asking only the reciprocity without 
which lowered overall tariffs are impos- 
sible. The American workingman expects 
no less. Surely he deserves no less. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 68) to establish quotas on 
certain textile and footwear articles, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hoturncs (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 68—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE TO CONDUCT A 
PILOT FEDERAL-STATE COOPERA- 
TIVE PROGRAM RELATING TO 
FIRES IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, firefighting 
forces to protect rural people, their prop- 
erty, their businesses, and the quality of 
their environment are either inadequate 
or have not been organized in many 
States. Lives, homes, farm property, and 
small communities suffer heavy losses 
annually within rural areas. Local self- 
help has not been sufficient to meet the 
need. Property, scenic, and resource 
values are high in these areas. A national 
program is needed to provide leadership 
and bring adequate fire protection with- 
in reach of all rural people. 

The bill I introduce today, the Rural 
Fire Protection Act, will provide a new 
program to meet dual objectives of pro- 
viding rural areas, first, adequate fire 
protection for rural people and their re- 
sources, and, second, the capability for 
defense against fire from nuclear effects 
in the event of war or other extreme fire 
emergency. 

A 3-year trial period is provided during 
which time local needs and program ac- 
ceptance and effectiveness will be deter- 
mined. It will afford the opportunity to 
test and evaluate operational procedures 
and will contribute valuable basic in- 
formation which can be correlated with 
the work of the 20-member National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol established by Public Law 90-259— 
Fire Research and Safety Act of March 
1, 1968. 

Each State will be given the oppor- 
tunity to enter the trial program at a 
minimum base level. Subsequent program 
expansion in participating States will 
vary in accordance with established need 
and demonstrated ability to help accom- 
plish program objectives. 

As proposed, the program is essentially 
a State-local effort financed through co- 
operative cost-sharing arrangements 
with Federal support. It provides for the 
organization, training, and equipping of 
local fire control forces to prevent and 
suppress wildfires in rural areas, includ- 
ing improvements thereon, now under no 
organized protection or having only lim- 
ited protection. A major emphasis of the 
program will be on the creation of a 
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strong peacetime protection force that 
will, in turn, create effective civil defense 
capability for rural areas. 

It is proposed that program direction 
and guidance at the local level be pro- 
vided by the State forester or other ap- 
propriate State official designated by the 
Governor under provisions of agreements 
with the Secretary, USDA. It is further 
proposed that overall supervision and ad- 
ministration at the Federal level be as- 
signed to the USDA-Forest Service. This 
Agency already administers the coopera- 
tive forest fire control program on other 
watershed lands as authorized by section 
2 of the Clarke-McNary Act, and has an 
active fire research program underway. 

The area this legislation is designed to 
serve is rural America—containing 420 
million acres of unprotected land in 
crops, pasture, farmsteads and other 
farm uses and rural communities too 
small to have a fire protection unit now. 
This is a small start in rural develop- 
ment. Protection against fire is one req- 
uisite to making rural America a better 
place—a more attractive place to live. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 69) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to conduct a pilot 
Federal-State cooperative program for 
the prevention, control, and suppression 
of fires in rural areas, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. DoLE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


S. 70—INTRODUCTION OF RURAL 
TELEPHONE BANK BILL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, last year I 
introduced, with 11 cosponsors, legisla- 
tion creating a rural telephone bank (S. 
2202). After holding hearings on that 
bill and similar legislation, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee reported and the 
Senate unanimously passed S. 3387 
which would have assisted in providing 
better telephone service to rural 
America. Unfortunately, the House of 
Representatives did not take action on 
the bill passed by the Senate or the bill 
favorably reported by the House Agri- 
culture Committee (H.R. 7); however, 
we have received assurance recently that 
the House will seriously consider legisla- 
tion this year authorizing supplemental 
financing for rural telephone systems. 

It is important that we continue to 
press for creation of a Rural Telephone 
Bank. The Nation’s farms receiving tele- 
phone service have risen from 38 percent 
in 1949 to approximately 82 percent to- 
day. REA loans have helped build and 
improve more than 500,000 route miles 
of telephone service to approximately 
2,300,000 subscribers in rural areas. But 
more remains to be done. 

REA originally established a standard 
of eight subscribers per rural line, but 
with the increased use resulting from 
dial service, these systems must now be 
upgraded. At present there are 1,148,078 
subscribers with more than two parties 
on their telephone line. While REA tele- 
phone borrowers have received loans for 
over $1.8 billion since the beginning of 
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the program, they will need more than 
twice that amount in the next 15 years. 

The number of loan applications to the 
REA has steadily increased. The present 
REA 2-percent lending program is be- 
ing maintained at about $125 million per 
year. If the 2-percent program alone 
were to bear the burden of the expected 
future capital requirements, it would 
mean doubling current appropriations, 
something the Congress will not do dur- 
ing a time of fiscal restraint. As a result, 
the backlog of applications has increased 
from $296.5 million on December 31, 
1968, to $457.3 million on December 31, 
1970. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor at this point a complete 
breakdown on the telephone program 
prepared by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. These figures are not an 
entirely accurate reflection of the need 
for a new approach to supplemental fi- 
nancing. For, while applications received 
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during the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1971 totaled only $45.6 million, this rela- 
tively low figure reflects the fact that 
borrowers see no point in submitting ap- 
plications when they cannot possibly be 
acted on for 3 or 4 years. REA officials 
indicate the rate of application will un- 
doubtedly increase markedly as soon us 
there is some possibility of getting loans 
approved. 

But the need is there. REA telephone 
systems cannot go directly into the pri- 
vate money market because of their very 
low subscriber density. REA telephone 
borrowers have an average subscriber 
density of 3.8 subscribers per route mile 
as compared to a subscriber density of 
16 per mile for all independent telephone 
companies and over 40 per mile for the 
Bell System companies. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM STATISTICS 
[Dollars in millions] 


Number of borrowers December 31: 
poreus- 
Commercial.. 


Total. . =e 
Number of subscribers served December 31__._- 
Number of subscribers served, but with more 

than 2 parties on the line December 31.. 


Applications on hand December 31: 
Cooperatives.. 
Commercial 


1969 


1970 


231 231 
640 636 


235 
630 


238 
624 


862 
1 2, 296, 156 
1 1, 148, 078 


865 
2, 186, 156 
1, 147, 732 


$135.4 
258. 


867 
2, 067, 904 
1, 164, 229 


871 
1, 945, 346 
1, 165, 262 


$136. 8 


Total.. 


Applications received in fiscal year: 
Cooperative 
Commercial... ....-- ; 


Loans in fiscal year: 
Cooperative 
Commercial 


Note: Financial data Dec. 31, 1970: 
Cumulative loans made.. 


Cumulative principal repayments, not including advance payments. 244, 4 


Cumulative interest repaid 
Advance payment balance.. 
Delinquency (Nov. 30, 1970). 


Delinquency as percent of loans 
1 Estimate. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
provisions of this bill those systems with 
the lowest density would be able to con- 
tinue to secure 2-percent financing, while 
those systems able to pay higher rates 
of interest would obtain their financing 
by borrowing directly from the Rural 
Telephone Bank. The Rural Telephone 
Bank would be patterned after the highly 
successful Federal land banks which have 
operated for over 50 years and have long 
since reimbursed the Federal Treasury 
for the Government capital and have be- 
come totally borrower owned and con- 
trolled. 

Through borrowings in the private 
money market and the mix of moneys 
from stock purchased by borrowers along 
with the Government investment in the 
capital stock, the bank will supplement 
the present 2-percent program. 

Mr. President, today I reintroduce 
legislation creating a Rural Telephone 
Bank along with my distinguished col- 
league from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), 
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$1, 815, 554, 646 
84, 889 
200, 753, 974 
24, 531, 932 


chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s Agricultural Credit and Rural 
Electrification Subcommittee. I believe 
this legislation offers a constructive ap- 
proach to meeting the growing capital 
needs of our small telephone systems and 
will contribute to the development of 
rural America. We hear much talk about 
rural development, but as of yet we see 
few substantive results. This program is 
fiscally responsible and will provide speci- 
fic benefits to those who live or want to 
live in rural America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 70) to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, 
to provide an additional source of financ- 
ing for the rural telephone program, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Dore (for himself and Mr. TALMADGE), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 
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S. 71I—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
STRENGTHEN SCORE AND ACE 
PROGRAMS OF ASSISTANCE TO 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Small 
Business Administration has for many 
years, aided, counseled, and assisted 
small businessmen in accordance with 
the mandate of the Small Business Act. 
One of the agency’s most valuable serv- 
ices is through the service corps of retired 
executives—SCORE. Established in 1964, 
this organization of successful, retired 
businessmen volunteers time and know- 
how to aid those who are struggling to 
succeed in businesses. It has produced 
an outstanding record of success. 

In the same vein and in an effort to 
increase the availability of management 
counseling to small businessmen, SBA 
has recently established the Active Corps 
of Executives—ACE—whose members 
perform similar advisory services while 
engaged in the operations in their own 
businesses. 

SECTION 1 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
seeks to strengthen the SCORE and ACE 
programs by facilitating expansion and 
flexibility in their operations. Section 1 
would further this goal by exempting 
SBA from the present prohibition against 
acceptance of voluntary services in the 
case of the SCORE and ACE programs. 
Presently SCORE and ACE volunteers 
render their services directly to the small 
business community. In expanding this 
assistance, it is contemplated that volun- 
teers could be used profitably in other 
roles, such as manning interview desks 
and conducting management ability 
evaluations. Assumption of such func- 
tions, however, might blur the distinc- 
tion between rendering their volunteer 
services to the small businessman rather 
than to SBA. Any questions that might 
arise through such expanded operations 
would be avoided by amending section 
5(b) (9) of the Small Business Act to re- 
move the general prohibition against ac- 
ceptance of voluntary services by Federal 
agencies in the case of SCORE and ACE 


volunteers. 
SECTION 2 


Section 2 of the bill is directed largely 
toward improving the conditions under 
which SCORE and ACE volunteers work 
and establishing more equitable reim- 
bursement arrangements for out-of- 
pocket expenses. My proposal would allow 
SBA to furnish the volunteers office fa- 
cilities, parking space, and other support 
not otherwise available. Under the Small 
Business Act, as amended, SBA is per- 
mitted to reimburse these volunteers for 
travel and out-of-pocket expenses only 
when incurred in connection with travel 
to points more than 50 miles from their 
homes. In urban areas the distances be- 
tween the volunteer and the small busi- 
nessman being assisted is usually less 
than 50 miles, but the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses imposed on the volunteer are sig- 
nificant, due to such factors as parking, 
public transportation, tolls, or cabfare. 
SBA cannot at present reimburse volun- 
teers for these legitimate expenses, and it 
is unfair to expect them to assume such 
financial burdens. Another provision 
would authorize expenditures for adver- 
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tising and other publicity to alert small 
businessmen to the availability of 
SCORE and ACE services in their com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
text of my proposed amendments to the 
Small Business Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

I would point out that this measure 
passed the Senate during the 91st Con- 
gress as an amendment to the bill raising 
the SBA’s debt ceiling. Unfortunately, 
the House did not accept the proposal. 

So, given this history of Senate sup- 
port, I am hopeful that during the 92d 
Congress this bill can receive a full and 
favorable committee study and obtain the 
approval of both bodies. 

I will soon be circulating a letter so- 
liciting the support and cosponsorship of 
other Senators, and I would encourage 
them to join in this effort to expand and 
strengthen these two valuable programs 
and thereby the Small Business Commit- 
tee in America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 71) to amend the Small 
Business Act to increase the availability 
of management counseling to small busi- 
ness concerns, introduced by Mr. DOLE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8.71 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 5(b) - 
(9) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
634(b) (9)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(9) accept and utilize the services and fa- 
cilities of Federal, State, and local agencies 
and groups, both public and private, and ac- 
cept gratuitous, voluntary, and uncompen- 
sated services and facilities without regard 
to the provisions of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)).” 

Src. 2. Subparagraph (B) of section 8(b) 
(1) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 637 
(b) (1) (B)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) in the case of any individual or 
group of persons cooperating with it in fur- 
therance of the purposes of subparagraph 
(A), (1) to allow such an individual or group 
such use of the Administration’s available 
office facilities, parking space, and related 
materials and services as the Administration 
deems appropriate; (ii) to rent for the use 
of such an individual or group such office 
facilities, parking space, and related mate- 
rials and services as would not otherwise be 
available for the purpose and as the Admin- 
istration deems appropriate; (lii) to pay, as 
the Administration deems appropriate, the 
expenses of disseminating through adver- 
tising media information to small business 
concerns respecting the availability of such 
individuals or groups; (iv) to pay, as the 
Administration deems appropriate, the ex- 
pense of placing in telephone directories an 
independent listing of the telephone num- 
bers of such individuals or groups; (v) to 
reimburse any such individual for the cost 
incurred in making any telephene call from 
his home in furtherance of the purposes of 
subparagraph (A); and (vi) to pay the trans- 
portation expenses and a per diem allowance 
in accordance with section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, to any such individual 
or group for travel and subsistence expenses 
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incurred at the request of the Administra- 
tion in providing gratuitous services to small 
businessmen in furtherance of the purposes 
of subparagraph (A) or in connection with 
attendance at meetings sponsored by the 
Administration;”. 


S. 118—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE BIG THICKET 
NATIONAL PARK IN TEXAS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to insert in the Rec- 
ORD a statement and text of a bill by 
the able Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), which is with respect to a bill 
authored by him to establish the Big 
Thicket National Park in Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, Senator 
BENTSEN’s statement and bill were or- 
dered to be printed in the Reconrp, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BENTSEN 


Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to establish a Big Ticket Na- 
tional Park in southeast Texas. 

I am proud to offer this legislation as my 
first legislative initiative in the 92nd Con- 
gress. During my campaign for the Senate, I 
promised the people of Texas that I would 
attach a high priority to the preservation of 
the unique environmental features of this 
remarkable area of southeast Texas, which 
contains some of the last of the once-vast 
southern hardwood forest. 

The bill I introduce today is identical to 
the bill which passed the Senate last session 
under the sponsorship of Senator Yar- 
borough. 

During this session of Congress, I am hope- 
ful that the House will follow the lead of 
the Senate and act to create the Big Thicket 
National Park. Indeed, Mr. President, the 
Congress cannot afford to delay this action 
any longer. 

At one point, the Big Thicket comprised a 
vast wilderness area in East Texas, stretch- 
ing over 100 miles east to west and 50 miles 
north to south. The area covered over 3 mil- 
lion acres of swamp, woodland, and river. 
Today that area includes but 300,000 acres, 
and even that size is diminishing daily. 

Mr. President, the Big Thicket is often 
called “the biological crossroads of North 
America.” Within its shrinking boundaries, 
one can find elements common to the Ever- 
glades, the Appalachian Region, the Pied- 
mont forests and the Okefenokee swamp. It 
is truly an “environmental laboratory”, 
where students of ecology can observe many 
of the plant communities common to our 
continent within a limited area. 

But the Big Thicket is not simply a pre- 
serve; it is also an area which has potential 
as a recreation site for tourists who visit 
Texas each year, as well as the residents of 
nearby metropolitan areas of Dallas and 
Houston. 

Aside from the abundance of wild animals 
and vegetation within the confines of the 
present 300,000 acres, there are also numerous 
connecting waterways, which can serve as 
havens for float trips, canoe trips, and as 
primitive camping areas. 

Ideally Mr. President, the Big Thicket Park 
would preserve some important ecological 
features which are a treasured part of our 
heritage and open other sections to tourists 
who come to enjoy the recreational advan- 
tages of the region. 

Legislation to establish the Big Thicket 
was originally introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress. It was re-introduced in the 90th Con- 
gress, and acted upon favorably by the Sen- 
ate in the 91st Congress. 
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The 92d Congress should complete the 
work begun in these earlier sessions. We 
have had ample time to study the feasibility 
of the Big Thicket Park; now it is time to 
take the final step and to preserve this bio- 
logically unique section of our country for 
our children and the children who follow 
them. 


The text of the bill is as follows: 


A bill to establish the Big Thicket National 
Park in Texas 


8. 118 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve in public ownership an 
area in the State of Texas possessing out- 
standing botanical and zoological values to- 
gether with scenic and other natural values 
of great significance, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall establish the Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park, consisting of land and interests 
in land not to exceed one hundred thousand 
acres in Hardin, Liberty, San Jacinto, and 
Tyler Counties, Texas. 

Sec. 2. (a) To establish the Big Thicket 
National Park, the Secretary of the Interior 
May acquire land or interests therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, exchange, or in such other 
manner as he deems to be in the public 
interest. Wherever feasible, land shall be ac- 
quired by transfer from other Federal agen- 
cies. 

Any property, or interest therein, owned 
by the State of Texas or political subdivi- 
sion thereof may be acquired only with the 
concurrence of such owner. 

(b) In order to facilitate the acquisition 
of privately owned lands in the park by ex- 
change and avoid the payment of severance 
costs, the Secretary of the Interior may ac- 
quire land which lies adjacent to or in the 
vicinity of the park. Land so acquired out- 
side the park boundary may be exchanged 
by the Secretary on an equal-value basis, 
subject to such terms, conditions, and reser- 
vations as he may deem necessary, for pri- 
vately owned land located within the park. 
The Secretary may accept cash from or pay 
cash to the grant or in such exchange in 
order to equalize the values of the prop- 
erties exchanged. 

Sec. 3. When title to all privately owned 
land within the boundary of the park, other 
than such outstanding interests, rights, and 
easements as the Secretary determines are 
not objectionable, is vested in the United 
States, notice thereof and notice of the es- 
tablishment of the Big Thicket National 
Park shall be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Thereafter, the Secretary may continue 
to acquire the remaining land and interests 
in land within the boundaries of the park. 

Sec. 4. The Big Thicket National Park shall 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C. 1-4), as amended and supple- 
mented. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as are necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this Act. 


S, 120—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
MAKE ASSAULTS ON STATE AND 
LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CERS, FIREMEN, AND JUDICIAL 
OFFICERS A FEDERAL CRIME 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to make assaults on State 
and local law enforcement officers, fire- 
men, and judicial officers a Federal crime. 
I ask that it be appropriately referred. 

During the 91st Congress I introduced 
legislation similar to the bill I am sub- 
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mitting today. This legislation makes it a 
Federal crime to assault, injure, or kill 
any State or local law enforcement ofi- 
cer, fireman, or judicial officer because of 
his official position. Let me emphasize 
that this legislation is designed to apply 
to situations where an official is singled 
out and attacked as a symbol of the es- 
tablishment because of his official posi- 
tion—for example, killing a policeman 
simply because he is a policeman. 

Increasingly in recent months, we have 
witnessed brutal and often fatal attacks 
on State and local policemen by radical 
revolutionaries. These attacks have been 
essentially politically oriented, conceived 
by the twisted minds of individuals bent 
on destroying law and order in our soci- 
ety. We must declare in no uncertain 
terms that such attacks are intolerable 
and that we intend to stand by and pro- 
tect the loyal men and women who serve 
in these capacities in our government. 
Existing legislation covers Federal em- 
ployees in these capacities, but no similar 
provisions cover State and local officials. 

Under my bill, in any case where an in- 
dividual has traveled in interstate com- 
merce or used any instrumentality of, or 
facility for interstate commerce with the 
intent of assaulting, injuring or killing 
such officials, or where a dangerous or 
deadly weapon which has been trans- 
ported in, or is customarily distributed in, 
interstate commerce is used to commit 
the crime, Federal officials would be able 
to assist local authorities in investigating 
the crime and tracking down the crimi- 
nals. The crime would be punishable un- 
der Federal statutes. 

During the 91st Congress, the Senate 
Internal Securities Subcommittee held 
hearings on my bill, and also proposals 
submitted by Senators WILLIAMS, EAST- 
LAND, and Dodd. Regrettably, due to the 
shortness of time available, the Judiciary 
Committee was unable to report out 
legislation subsequent to the hearings. 
Witnesses at the hearings presented con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that this is 
a nationwide problem, and that there is 
substantial justification for Federal leg- 
islative action. I am pleased that the 
Honorable Francis V. Burch, president 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General, urged passage of the legislation 
which I submitted. Mr. Burch stated 
that: 

S. 4848 ... would make it a crime not 
only to assault, injure or kill police officers, 
firemen or judicial officers, but also would 
make it actionable for anyone to attempt to 
inflict such harm, and would further make it 
illegal for anyone to aid, abet or encourage 
any other person to commit such an act. 


This bill also makes it a violation of 
Federal law to transport or aid another 
to transport, in interstate commerce, any 
dangerous or deadly weapon for these 
murderous purposes. I believe that all 
of these provisions are the legitimate 
subject of Federal action, and I urge the 
passage of that measure. I am pleased 
that my legislation was also wholeheart- 
edly supported by the Fraternal Order of 
Police, the International Conference of 
Police Associations, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Firefighters. 

The bill which I introduce today has 
been redrafted and is, I believe, an im- 
provement over the legislation I sub- 
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mitted last year, in that I have included 
provisions covering conspiracies to kill 
or injure police officers, firemen, and 
judicial officers. Testimony by many of 
the witnesses at the hearings last fall 
emphasized the clear existence of a con- 
spiracy situation. For that reason, con- 
spiracy would be punishable under the 
legislation I propose, and I believe that 
the testimony of many witnesses at the 
hearings with regard to the conspiracy 
problem should give added impetus to 
the need for Federal legislation early in 
the 92d Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 120) to prohibit assaults 
on State law enforcement officers, fire- 
men and judicial officers, introduced by 
Mr. SCHWEIKER was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


S. 127—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO DESIGNATE THE GROS VEN- 
TRE WILDERNESS, TETON NA- 
TIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, for many 
years I have been concerned about the 
management and preservation of a truly 
unique area in northwestern Wyoming 
known as the Gros Ventre. This area is 
near my hometown of Jackson, Wyo., 
and because of this, it is an area with 
which I am personally very familiar. 

Over the years, concern has been ex- 
pressed that there would be some road 
building or timber cutting in the area 
which would desecrate the area. There 
is no doubt but that this would be a gen- 
uine tragedy. Attempts have been made 
to protect the area by administrative 
designation, so for some time the Gros 
Ventre has been referred to and man- 
aged as a “near natural” area. The For- 
est Service has done a fine job in man- 
aging the area to protect its pristine 
qualities. But it is my feeling that legis- 
lation should be enacted which would 
permanently protect and provide for this 
area to remain in its natural state. 

Because of this strong feeling, I to- 
day introduce legislation to provide for 
the establishment of the one hundred 
forty-five thousand, five hundred fifty 
acre Gros Ventre Wilderness. 

Prior to introduction of this bill, I 
spent considerable time with local For- 
est Service officials as well as various in- 
terested parties working out the details 
of this proposal. The boundaries sug- 
gested in my legislation are the result of 
consultation between myself and other 
interested and knowledgeable individ- 
uals completely familiar with the area. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
can now move rapidly to establish this 
means of providing permanent protec- 
tion for the area. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 127) to designate the Gros 
Ventre Wilderness, Teton National For- 
est, in the State of Wyoming, introduced 
by Mr. Hansen, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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S. 141—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE FOSSIL BUTTE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill to authorize the establishment of 
the Fossil Butte National Monument in 
Lincoln County, Wyo. 

This bill is similar to S. 726, which I 
introduced in the 91st Congress. It is 
intended to preserve for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people some outstand- 
ing paleontological sites and geological 
phenomena near Kemmerer, Wyo. Es- 
tablishment of the monument has been 
endorsed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and local differences chiefly over 
the size of the monument and its bound- 
aries have been resolved. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that this 
bill will be given early consideration by 
the Senate and passed this session so 
that the truly significant fossil remains 
to be found here will be safeguarded for 
the future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 141) to establish the Fos- 
sil Butte National Monument in the State 
of Wyoming, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. McGee, for himself and 
Mr. HANSEN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Fossil Butte National Monument 

in southwestern Wyoming represents a 
truly significant piece of legislation. It 
is almost impossible to go into any fos- 
sil or natural history museum across the 
Nation without finding some remarkable 
specimens of fossil fish, bird, or insect 
from Fossil Butte, Wyo. To those of us 
who have lived in Wyoming all our lives, 
the Fossil Butte area represents yet an- 
other source of pride because the fossils 
from this area are truly world fa- 
mous. Without a doubt the area is de- 
serving of national monument status. 

When the proposal was first intro- 
duced, there was considerable discus- 
sion over just what could be done to pro- 
vide some type of protection for the graz- 
ing and water rights which were to be 
included within the 8,200 acre area. I felt 
very strongly that something had to be 
worked out whereby the ranchers in the 
area who have relied on these lands to 
provide sustenance for their livestock 
for three-quarters of a century would 
not now be completely shut off from any 
use of the area. 

Time has passed since the original 
proposal was made to establish this 
monument. The matter has been dis- 
cussed at great length with national 
park officials, business people and live- 
stock ranchers. The people of that area 
have worked very hard to iron out the 
differences between the groups involved. 
They are certainly to be commended. 

Just prior to the start of this Congress 
I had a representative of my office visit 
the area and talk to the livestock peo- 
ple as well as members of the business 
community that would be involved. Since 
that time we have also been in contact 
with national park officials. The time 
a now right to move on this legisla- 

on. 
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As introduced, I believe this proposal 
will provide a truly significant national 
monument without creating a great 
hardship for any single group. The leg- 
islation will protect those with livestock 
permits in the area for 30 years, as long 
as such use does not interfere with the 
administration of the monument. Also 
included in this bill is a new provision 
under which livestock use of the area 
could continue after the 30-year period 
if it is determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior that this does not interfere 
with the development of the area. This 
is important in that the initial develop- 
ment of the monument includes four sep- 
arate development sites totaling about 
2,500 acres of the proposed 8,200 monu- 
ment area. 

Mr. President, Congressman RoNCALIO 
has joined with Senator McGgze and my- 
self in introducing this legislation. It is 
my sincere hope that this bill will re- 
ceive early attention by both Houses of 
Congress. 


S. 144—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE GUN CONTROL 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
eliminate the burdensome, time consum- 
ing, and costly recordkeeping require- 
ments adopted by the Internal Revenue 
Service as they apply to the purchase of 
ammunition under the Gun Control Act 
of 1968. My amendment is identical to 
the bill which I introduced last session. 
It would simply eliminate the ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping requirements only as 
they apply to .22 caliber rimfire am- 
munition. This is the most popular type 
of ammunition commonly used in rifles 
by sportsmen. 

The 91st Congress, as you know, dur- 
ing the first session, passed an amend- 
ment which eliminated shotgun and rifle 
ammunition from the requirements of 
the act. I and many of our colleagues 
were disappointed when that bill was 
amended to exclude .22 caliber rimfire 
ammunition. During the second session 
last year, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee favorably reported an identical com- 
panion measure which had earlier passed 
the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly, which would also have elim- 
inated .22 caliber ammunition from the 
1968 Act. 

The most common type of .22 caliber 
ammunition costs only approximately 
$1 for a small box of 50 cartridges. 
Each time a sale of a box of these shells 
is made, the licensed dealer must obtain 
from the purchaser and record several 
items of information in a permanent 
record. This process naturally adds sub- 
stantial costs to the retail businessman’s 
operation and indirectly adds substan- 
tially to the price of ammunition, which. 
in most cases, is being purchased by bona 
fide sportsmen for lawful purposes. I am 
advised that since passage of the Gun 
Control Act the price of ammunition has 
continued to increase at a much faster 
rate. Last year alone three separate price 
increases were announced. This, in my 
opinion, is unfair and punitive in that 
the persons really affected so adversely 
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are law-abiding citizens who pursue 
shooting as a hobby or a form of recrea- 
tion. Also, many small retail outlets are 
disappearing. 

The regulations also hamper training 
programs which have been established 
for safety purposes by our high schools, 
universities, and private shooting clubs. 
These programs are important especially 
to our youth who are learning to use this 
ammunition with a reasonable degree of 
safety. Certainly .22 caliber ammunition 
is by far the most popular and economi- 
cal type used for these purposes. 

The Internal Revenue Service, pursu- 
ant to the requirements of the 1968 Gun 
Control Act, has issued and established 
regulations pertaining to the sale of am- 
munition which still apply to .22 caliber 
rimfire ammunition. In order to illus- 
trate the cumbersome procedure which 
is required to purchase a box of .22 shells, 
I would like to state the relevant parts of 
the regulations (Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, Section 178.125 (a), (c), and (d)): 

(a) Each licensed dealer shall maintain 
records of all ammunition he receives for the 
purposes of sale or distribution. Such record 
may consist of invoices or other commercial 
records which shall be filed in an orderly 
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manner separate from other commercial rec- 
ords he maintains, and be readily available 
for inspection. Such record shall (1) show 
the name of the manufacturer and the trans- 
feror, and the type, caliber or gauge, and 
quantity of the ammunition acquired in the 
transaction, and the date of such acquisition, 
and (2) be retained on the licensed premises 
of the dealer for a period of not less than 
two years following the date of the acqui- 
sition.” 

(c) The sale or other disposition of am- 
munition, or of an ammunition curio or 
relic, shall, except as provided in paragraph 
(d) of this section, be recorded in a bound 
record at the time such transaction is made. 
The bound record entry shall show (1) the 
date of the transaction, (2) the name of the 
manufacturer, the caliber, gauge or type of 
component, and the quantity of the ammu- 
nition transferred, (3) the name, address, 
and date of birth of the purchaser (trans- 
feree), and (4) the method used by the 
licensee to establish the identity of the pur- 
chaser (transferee). The bound record shall 
be maintained in chronological order by date 
of sale or disposition of the ammunition, and 
shall be retained on the licensed premises 
of the licensee for a period of not less than 
two years following the date of the sale or 
disposition of the ammunition recorded 
therein. The format required for the bound 
record is as follows: 


Caliber, gage, 
or type of 
Manufacturer component 


Quantity 


Mode of 
identification 


Driver's 
license (X) 
Address Date of birth other (specity) 


(d) When a commercial record is made 
at the time of sale or other disposition of 
ammunition, or of an ammunition curio or 
relic, and such record contains all informa- 
tion required by the bound record prescribed 
by paragraph (c) of this section, the licensed 
dealer or licensed collector transferring the 
ammunition, or ammunition curio or relic, 
may, for a period not exceeding 7 days fol- 
lowing the date of such transfer, delay mak- 
ing the required entry into such bound rec- 
ord: Provided, That the commercial record 
pertaining to the transfer is: (1) maintained 
by the licensed dealer or licensed collector 
separate from other commercial documents 
maintained by such licensee, and (2) is 
readily available for inspection on the li- 
censed premises until such time as the re- 
quired entry into the bound record is made. 


This bill would exclude only .22 caliber 
ammunition from these recordkeeping 
requirements. It is important to note, 
however, that persons engaged in the 
business of selling ammunition must still 
be licensed and otherwise comply with 
terms of the 1968 act. A licensed dealer 
would have the responsibility of not sell- 
ing ammunition to any person who they 
know or have reasonable cause to believe 
is a felon, under indictment for a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a period 
exceeding 1 year, a fugitive from justice, 
an unlawful user of drugs, mentally in- 
competent or under 18 years of age. Fur- 
thermore, all types of handguns still 
come within very restrictive provisions of 
the 1968 Gun Control Act. With these 
safeguards, I believe it is reasonable and 
desirable to adcpt the amendment which 
I propose today. 

Mr. President, the recordkeeping pro- 
visions for rifle and shotgun ammunition 


have been eliminated for more than a 
year with no serious adverse effects. This 
bill is another step toward perfecting the 
Gun Control Act by removing from it 
provisions which have their most serious 
impact on legitimate sportsmen. Two 
years of experience under the Gun Con- 
trol Act have demonstrated that ammu- 
nition recordkeeping requirements have 
the sole effect of imposing troublesome 
redtape on sportsmen, retail dealers and 
other law-abiding citizens but have no 
effect on criminals and do not effectively 
deter crime. I am advised by ammuni- 
tion manufacturers that there is no 
available equipment that could appro- 
priately mark the hundreds of millions 
of pieces of ammunition with a code or 
serial mark. It is, therefore, impossible 
to trace ammunition from the ultimate 
consumer back to the manufacturer or 
the retailer. Even if it were possible, the 
costs of keeping such records would be 
prohibitive. 

For these reasons, I opposed the 1968 
Gun Control Act. Instead, I support 
measures which directly deter crime, such 
as laws which would impose mandatory 
additional penalties and prison terms for 
offenses committed while possessing or 
using firearms. By removing these bur- 
densome recordkeeping requirements as 
they apply to .22 caliber rimfire ammu- 
nition, we would not weaken the drive 
against crime. We would, however, be re- 
moving a very real and unnecessary in- 
convenience for law abiding citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report submitted by the 
Senate Finance Committee during the 
last session on this legislation be included 
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in the Recorp at this point for the bene- 
fit of those who have not had the op- 
portunity to review it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the re- 
port will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 144) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code with respect to am- 
munition recordkeeping requirements, 
introduced by Mr. McGee, for himself 
and other Senators, was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The material furnished by Mr. MCGEE 
is as follows: 

MODIFYING AMMUNITION RECORDKEEPING 

REQUIREMENTS 
I, SUMMARY 

The bill, H.R. 14233, adds .22 caliber rim- 
fire ammunition to the list of other sporting- 
type ammunition presently exempt from the 
reporting requirements under the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968. This means that the sale of 
.22 caliber rimfire ammunition, as well as 
the sale of ammunition already exempt from 
the reporting requirements (shotgun am- 
munition, ammunition suitable for use only 
in rifles generally available in commerce, or 
the component parts for this ammunition), 
will not require the licensee (seller) to make 
a record of any information about the pur- 
chaser. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it favors the enactment of this bill. 


II. REASONS FOR BILL 
A provision of the Gun Control Act of 
1968 (18 U.S.C. 922(b)(5)) made it unlaw- 
ful for a licensee (under that act) to sell or 
deliver a firearm or ammunition without 
making a record showing the name, age, and 


residence of the purchaser. Another provi- 
sion of that act (118 U.S.C. 923(g)) required 
all licensees to “maintain such records of 
importation, production, shipment, receipt, 
sale, or other disposition of firearms and am- 
munition” as may be provided by regulations. 
Treasury Department regulations (26 CFR 
178.125) required a licensee who sells am- 
munition to record: (1) the date of the 
transaction; (2) the name of the manufac- 
turer, the caliber, gauge or type of compo- 
nent, and the quantity of the ammunition 
transferred; (3) the name, address, and date 
of birth of the purchaser; and (4) the meth- 
od used by the licensee to establish the iden- 
tity of the purchaser. 

In 1969, Congress added a provision (sec. 
4182(c)) to the Internal Revenue Code (in 
the Interest Equalization Tax Extension Act 
of 1969, Public Law 91-128) which, in effect, 
repealed the above requirements in the Gun 
Control Act with respect to sales of (1) shot- 
gun ammunition, (2) ammunition suitable 
for use only in rifles generally available in 
commerce, and (3) component parts for these 
types of ammunition. This exemption does 
not, however, cover .22 caliber rimfire am- 
munition. 

The committee notes that the legislation 
it reported in 1969, which was enacted as 
Public Law 91-128, did include exemption 
for .22 caliber rimfire ammunition, but this 
feature was omitted from the bill before it 
passed the Senate. In reporting this bill, the 
Committee on Finance reiterates the position 
it took in 1969. 

The types of ammunition exempted under 
present law from the registration require- 
ments are those used largely in sporting types 
of firearms. Congress provided this exemp- 
tion because it believed that the reporting 
requirements for ammunition for firearms 
of sporting types created a large and unneces- 
Sary administrative burden on the Treasury 
Department, on firearms dealers, and on the 
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Nation’s sportsmen who purchase this type 
of ammunition. 

The exemption from the recordkeeping re- 
quirements provided by the 1969 legislation 
was not applied to .22 caliber rimfire am- 
munition. The recently repealed Federal Fire- 
arms Act (15 U.S.C. 901(7)), excluded .22 
caliber rimfire ammunition from a classifica- 
tion of ammunition for pistols and revolvers. 
Futhermore, the committee understands that 
-22 rimfire ammunition has become the most 
popular sporting ammunition for use in rifles 
in the United States. Moreover, a Treasury 
Department representative testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House that he knew of no instance where 
any of the recordkeeping provisions relating 
to sporting-type ammunition (including .22 
caliber rimfire ammunition) had been help- 
ful in law enforcement. He also reported that 
because of the volume of transactions in this 
ammunition, the recordkeeping requirements 
haye become so burdensome that they tend 
to detract from the enforcement of other 
provisions of the firearms laws, Moreover, a 
representative of the Department of Justice 
advised that “there is not a single known in- 
stance, as we have learned from our discus- 
sions with IRS, with the firearms people 
there, not a single known instance where any 
of this recordkeeping has led to a successful 
investigation and prosecution of a crime.” 


III. EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The bill adds .22 caliber rimfire ammuni- 
tion to the existing provision (sec. 4182(c) 
of the code) exempting certain ammunition 
from the recordkeeping requirements under 
the Gun Control Act of 1968. Under the pro- 
vision, as amended, a Federal licensee is not 
to be required to record the name, address, 
or other information about the purchaser 
of shotgun ammunition, ammunition suit- 
able for use only in rifles generally available 
in commerce, .22 caliber rimfire ammunition, 
or the component parts for these types of 
ammunition. 

The committee believes that this blll is 
consistent with the objectives of the exemp- 
tion provided in 1969; that is, to relieve am- 
munition dealers and sportsmen from un- 
reasonable burdens in the purchase of sport- 
ing-type ammunition, and to continue pro- 
tecting the public safety by retaining record- 
keeping requirements with respect to the 
purchase of ammunition designed primarily 
for handguns. 

This bill does not affect existing controls 
of interstate shipments and sales of am- 
munition of any types by a licensee to cer- 
tain classes of people such as juveniles, 
drug addicts, felons, and others subject to 
the provisions of the Gun Control Act of 1968 
(chapter 44 of title 18 of the United States 
Code). 

This provision is to be effective after the 
enactment of the bill. 


IV. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter is printed in italics; 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman) : 


SECTION 4182 oF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cone or 1954 


Sec. 4182, EXEMPTIONS. 


(a) MACHINE GUNS AND SHORT BARRELLED 
FIREARMS.—The tax imposed by section 4181 
shall not apply to any firearm on which the 
tax provided by section 5811 has been paid. 

(b) SALES TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT. —NO 
firearms, pistols, revolvers, shells, and car- 
tridges purchased with funds appropriated 
for the military department shall be subject 
to any tax imposed on the sale or transfer 
of such articles. 
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(c) Recorps—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 922(b) (5) and 923(g) of 
title 18, United States Code, no person hold- 
ing a Federal license under chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall be re- 
quired to record the name, address, or other 
information about the purchaser of shotgun 
ammunition, ammunition suitable for use 
only in rifles generally available in com- 
merce, .22 caliber rimfire ammunition, or 
component parts for the aforesaid types of 
ammunition, 


S. 163—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FEDERAL REGU- 
LATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, over the 
years lobbying, influence peddling, public 
relations, interest groups, and associated 
phenomena surrounding the legislative 
process have come in for a great deal of 
publicity. This publicity has generated 
considerable confusion, uncertainty, and 
misunderstanding over the activity which 
is broadly described as lobbying and the 
role which it plays in the legislative 
process. 

THE TRADITIONAL CONCEPT 

In the most general sense lobbying is 
any activity which is intended to influ- 
ence the passage or defeat of any legisla- 
tion before Congress, Perhaps, when the 
practice of lobbying is mentioned, the 
picture which first comes to mind is that 
of an individual, who acts as a salesman 
for a particular point of view, making 
appeals to a legislator on behalf of his 
viewpoint. These appeals may be by such 
individual in his own behalf, on the part 
of his employer, or for a client. 

This type of activity has been present 
since the gavel sounded for the First Con- 
gress and it has been recognized as both 
a useful and proper endeavor. Indeed, 
the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and right of petition are funda- 
mentally intertwined with the lobbying 
function. 

There is another type of lobbying 
which differs from the sort just de- 
scribed. It is not carried on directly, 
lobbyist-to-legislator, but indirectly, lob- 
byist-to-public-to-legislator. Numerous 
causes and positions are promoted 
through this method. It usually takes the 
form of a print and broadcast media 
campaign to stimulate public interest and 
channel that interest into a letterwriting 
or visitation campaign directed at Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Those who generate lobbying efforts 
of either the direct or indirect type have 
historically been almost anyone and 
everyone who would be affected by the 
passage or defeat of legislation. Conser- 
vation groups, labor unions, business in- 
terests, education organizations, even the 
executive branch of Government, and 
countless others have sought to persuade 
the Congress of the United States to 
enact or defeat an almost infinite variety 
and number of legislative proposals. 

Those who are elected to the Congress 
expect, or at least they soon learn to 
expect, to be focal points for both direct 
and indirect lobbying efforts. Some- 
times the volume of mail urging defeat or 
passage of bills and the list of people 
wishing appointments to discuss upcom- 
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ing legislation is nearly overwhelming. 
But most Congressmen and Senators 
realize that exposure to the efforts of 
contending and competing interests to 
convince, persuade, and promote is part 
of the job—and an extremely important 
part. It is a legislator’s function to an- 
alyze and weigh these differing view- 
points and exercise his best judgment 
on the merits of each issue in casting his 
vote. It is necessary to realize that these 
expressions are part of the American 
system and are exercises of the funda- 
mental rights to petition the Govern- 
ment and free speech. It is equally im- 
portant that, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, consonant with these fundamental 
rights, a Member of Congress should be 
aware of the real partisan interest be- 
hind lobbying efforts. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ABUSE 


It is unfortunate, but true, that in any 
system providing for the exercise of 
liberties there is also opportunity for 
abuse of those liberties, and the matter 
of lobbying is no exception. 

There have been from the beginning 
those who would subvert the system and 
pursue mean, narrow personal ends at 
the expense and in the guise of the pub- 
lic interest. As the legislative process 
has grown more complex and more far- 
reaching, the consequences of lobbying 
abuse have become increasingly signifi- 
cant. In recognition of past abuses and 
potential for harm, the Congress has 
from time to time enacted legislation to 
regulate the lobbying process. The cur- 
rent statutory provisions are found in 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, 
2 U.S.C. 261-270. The primary thrust of 
this legislation is to require identifica- 
tion of both those who lobby and of 
those who raise funds to support lobby- 
ing activities. 

In the major court decision interpret- 
ing this act, the U.S. Supreme Court 
said in the 1953 case United States 
against Harriss: 

Present day legislative complexities are 
such that individual Members of Congress 
cannot be expected to explore the myriad 
pressures to which they are regularly sub- 
jected. Yet full realization of the American 
ideal of government by elected representa- 
tives depends in no small extent on their 
ability to properly evaluate such pressures. 
Otherwise the voice of the people may all 
too easily be drowned out by the voice of 
special interest groups seeking favored 
treatment while masquerading as propo- 
nents of the public weal. 


No attempt was intended in enacting 
the Federal Lobbying Act to limit, re- 
strict, or chill the free exercise of fun- 
damental rights. But, as the Court, 
through then Chief Justice Warren, 
said in Harriss: 

Congress is not constitutionally forbidden 
to require the disclosure of lobbying activi- 
ties. To do so would be to deny Congress 
in large measure the power of self- 
protection.” 


I have no desire to see lobbying activ- 
ities of any interest group or individual 
inhibited, but I believe the Supreme 
Court spoke to a very important issue 
when it identified the necessity for iden- 
tification of the lobbying pressures to 
which Congress is subjected. 
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The present Lobbying Act, while de- 
ficient in several respects, has made a 
start at requiring identification. But one 
especially wide loophole exists, and de- 
velopments during the 91st Congress 
gave cogent testimony to the need to 
have it closed. 

CONGRESSIONAL CUSTOM 


Mr. President, as Members of Con- 
gress, we have come to expect mail and 
visits from just about anyone on almost 
every subject, but as sort of a fraternity 
we have circled our wagons and 
weathered the onslaughts, evaluated the 
competing advocacies, and cast our votes 
in the Senate and House as best we saw 
fit. 

Each of us has on occasion enlisted the 
cooperation of his colleagues in opposing 
or promoting various legislative pro- 
posals. Sometimes cosponsorship of bills 
is sought by letter or formal announce- 
ment; sometimes cooperation is urged 
in private conversations; and not infre- 
quently vigorous attempts to change our 
colleagues’ minds are made in floor de- 
bate and committee deliberations. But 
throughout all these endeavors are seen 
the threads of respect for our colleagues’ 
independence of judgment, recognition 
of their integrity, and cognizance of 
their burdens and weight of their respon- 
sibilities. In sum perhaps it could be said 
that congressional practice has been 
that, while Members often seek to per- 
suade their colleagues, they have not en- 
deavored to create or stimulate addition- 
al, outside pressures which will be specif- 
ically turned on them. 

I realize that Senators and Congress- 
men undertake to promote causes which 
eventually may result in some general 
stirring up of public or private interest 
and consequently have some impact on 
the Congress. But in general these activi- 
ties haye not had the primary design 
or intention of increasing the lobbying 
pressures with which other Members 
must contend. At least, after serving 8 
years in the House of Representatives and 
some 17 months in the Senate, such was 
my understanding of the customs of prac- 
tice within the Congress. 

A RADICAL DEPARTURE 


But in May of 1970 an effort was un- 
dertaken which if not in violation of ac- 
cepted standards of congressional con- 
duct was at the very least a radical de- 
parture from prior practice. I am re- 
ferring specifically to activities of several 
Senators and Congressmen in behalf of 
a many-versioned proposal which was 
given the popular caption “the amend- 
ment to end the war.” Since primary pub- 
lic attention was given to the Senators 
involved in these activities, I shall limit 
my remarks chiefly to the senatorial as- 
pects of this matter, but these remarks 
could likely be applied with equal force 
to the House. 

On May 12, 1970, five U.S. Senators 
purchased one-half hour of prime time 
on a major television network to promote 
the passage of this so-called amend- 
ment to end the war. I shall not go into 
the details of their presentation other 
than to say that it was an emotional and 
unrealistic appeal to the frustrations and 
anxieties of a war-weary American peo- 
ple. Such an appeal on an issue of public 
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interest was not unknown to American 
history, and countless distortions and 
misrepresentations are unleashed on the 
public every year—whether in advertis- 
ing mouthwash, political candidates, or 
washday detergents. The truly remark- 
able and revolutionary aspects of this 
broadcast were to be found in its closing 
minutes when the following statements 
were made: 

Senator No. 1: 

If you want to cast your vote to end the 
war in Indochina, there is something you 
must do in the next few days. Write your 
Congressman or your Senator, just the sim- 
ple words “I vote for the amendment to end 
the war in Southeast Asia.” 


Senator No, 2: 

And there’s something else you can do. 
Take a sheet of paper and write at the top: 
“We, the undersigned, favor the amendment 
to end the war.” Leave room for names and 
addresses; and then go out to work, to the 
church, to the supermarket, wherever you 
can collect signatures, and get people to sign 
who agree with you, Send those petitions to 
your Congressman and to your Senators. 


With these words, these Senators un- 
dertook directly and explicitly to gen- 
erate public pressure—lobbying—on 
their colleagues to secure passage of a 
legislative proposal in which they, as co- 
sponsors, had a primary and vested in- 
terest. Never before, so far as I have been 
able to determine, had a similar frontal 
attack on Members of Congress been 
launched by other Members. 

But this appeal was followed by an- 
other which was even more astounding 
than the first: 

Senator No. 3: 

The President of the United States right- 
fully can command all media to bring a mes- 
sage to the people of the United States any 
time he deems he has a message of im- 
portance. For those of us who have differing 
viewpoints, and wish to express those to you, 
the American people, it requires that we seek 
your assistance. 


Senator No, 4: 

Remember that 66 cents out of every tax 
dollar goes for war. A dollar for peace could 
go a long way. So send your contribution, 
whatever it may be, in order that we can con- 
tinue to speak out. Make your checks out to 
“Amendment to End the War,” Post Office 
Box 1A, Ben Franklin Station, Washington, 
D.C. 20024. 


So with two swift strokes, these Sena- 
tors wrote a new chapter in the book of 
congressional comity and conduct. Not 
only did they actively solicit and seek to 
stimulate public pressure on their col- 
leagues, but they sought funds with 
which to further increase and generate 
such pressure. 

That their efforts had spectacular re- 
sults is a matter of vivid recollection to 
every Senator and Congressman. Millions 
of pieces of mail on their amendment 
flooded Washington in the following 
weeks, and thousands of people came to 
discuss it with their elected representa- 
tives. But these five Senators achieved 
spectacular results in another way, for 
their efforts produced something in the 
neighborhood of one-half million dollars 
in contributions. And they used this 
money to launch a massive, nationwide 
advertising campaign—along with 19 
other Senators and an interlocking and 
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somewhat nebulous coalition of “citizen” 
groups—to further pressure Members of 
the House and Senate on this spurious, 
illusory, and misleading amendment. 
Their advertising campaign compared 
with any ever devised to push a new 
model automobile, tout a more powerful 
headache remedy or publicize the latest 
household cleanser, Their campaign was 
run in approximately 60 market areas, 
chiefly in the form of television spot com- 
mercials and newspaper advertisements. 
MANY QUESTIONS RAISED 

This whole range of activities raises 
serious and far-reaching questions. Is 
congressional participation and collab- 
oration in an organized lobbying cam- 
paign proper? Is it proper for Members 
of Congress to form a committee, such 
as the amendment-to-end-the-war com- 
mittee, to solicit money from the pub- 
lic for the purpose of persuading citizens 
and organizations, to lobby other Mem- 
bers of Congress to vote for certain legis- 
lative proposals? 

Over the years lobbying has been a 
matter of recurrent concern to Congress. 
While in most instances lobbying is an 
exercise of the rights of free speech and 
petition, its demonstrated potential for 
abuse has at times threatened the in- 
tegrity of the legislative process. 

In 1929 the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion censuring Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut for his direct personal involve- 
ment in lobbying activities. He had hired 
a lobbyist for manufacturing interests as 
one of his clerks and then brought the 
man into committee deliberations on 
pending tariff legislation. The Senate’s 
action condemning the Senator’s use of 
his official position to assist in lobbying 
certainly stands as a strong precedent, 
and it strongly suggests that participa- 
tion by Senators in any lobbying activi- 
ties is questionable. 

The nature of the legislation which is 
the subject of lobbying activities is not 
relevant to the context in which the 
propriety of congressional conduct 
should be weighed. The crucial context 
is the proper functioning of our consti- 
tutional system and particularly the 
roles of Members of Congress in relation 
to the Senate and House on the one 
hand and private person on the other. 

The basic problem is the preservation 
of the Congress as a deliberative branch 
of Government. To preserve the Congress’ 
deliberative character, no Member can 
permit his involvement with outside 
groups to override his obligations as a 
Member of Congress. 

The problem is a complex one requir- 
ing careful study and inquiry, because 
there are many ways in which Members 
can and should relate to outside groups 
interested in pending legislation. 

But, on the other hand, is it satisfac- 
tory to say that a Senator or Congress- 
man is a citizen and thus has the rights 
of all citizens to engage in lobbying? 
Judges are citizens, military men are cit- 
izens, civil servants are citizens, yet all 
must recognize various legal or ethical 
restraints against activities open to the 
ordinary citizen. It is generally recog- 
nized that there are inhibitions that 
must be respected if our system is to 
function properly, and it would seem 
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that Members of Congress as bearers of 
a particular public trust might be held 
to more stringent standards than an 
ordinary private citizen. 


WHAT HAT TO WEAR 


If it is ethically permissible, for in- 
stance, for Senators to join in collecting 
and spending money on TV and news- 
paper advertising aimed at pressuring 
other Senators, what limits are there? 

Might not a Senator decide that, in 
addition to spending money on advertis- 
ing to get other people to lobby his fellow 
Senators, the best lobbyist would be the 
Senator himself, or a Senator with simi- 
lar views who should be retained with 
the collected funds to urge the position 
in question upon other Senators? 

And regardless whether a Senator may 
receive remuneration from privately con- 
tributed funds, does not the fact that he 
may be approaching his colleagues as the 
agent for an outside group undermine the 
mutual confidence that should exist be- 
tween them? Is it proper for a Senator 
to seek to influence other Senators by 
drumming up outside pressure on them, 
or by seeking to influence them himself 
while acting in the dual capacities of 
Senator and lobbyist? Does such a dual 
role depreciate his functioning as a Sen- 
ator? And does it give him, as a lobbyist, 
an unfair advantage not enjoyed by 
spokesmen for opposing views who are 
not Senators? 

No criticism of any Member of Con- 
gress is intended by these questions, Mr. 
President, but they are questions deserv- 
ing of answers—for the important thing 
is to protect our system and the role of 
the Congress in our system of govern- 
ment. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AS LOBBYISTS 

The Supreme Court’s criteria for ap- 
plying the Federal Lobbying Act are 
these: First, the lobbyists must have 
solicited, collected, or received contribu- 
tions; second, one of the main purposes 
of such contributions must be to influ- 
ence the passage or defeat of legislation 
by Congress; and third, the intended 
method of accomplishing this purpose 
must have been through direct com- 
munication with Members of Congress. 

It is a fact that Senators involved in 
promoting the amendment to end the 
war did solicit and collect contributions. 
It is a fact that the main purpose of the 
contributions was to influence the vote 
on the amendment. 

One question stands out in this anal- 
ysis: Was the method they employed di- 
rect communication with Members of the 
Congress? Certainly the amendment to 
end the war committee used indirect 
communications, and members of the 
committee used direct communications 
to lobby for the end the war amend- 
ment. The TV and newspaper ads asked 
the American people to pressure Sena- 
tors; and members of the committee, 
when they discussed the issue, were, in 
effect, lobbyists. 

The question then is, Should members 
of this or any other committee, who un- 
dertake similar endeavors and who are 
also Members of Congress, be required to 
register as lobbyists? 

Mr. President, regardless of the merits, 
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if any, of the end the war amendment, 
there is no doubt that its sponsors broke 
new ground in the field of lobbying. I 
believe, however, that it is more quick- 
sand than solid ground, and that they 
have inaugurated a practice which is 
fraught with danger to the Congress. I 
believe that in their eagerness to promote 
their cause they did a disservice to the 
Congress by fomenting pressures on their 
colleagues and by soliciting money to 
bring additional pressures against their 
colleagues. 
A LEGISLATIVE SOLUTION 


These activities occurred in a rela- 
tively untested and murky legal realm, 
and one cannot say with any firm au- 
thority that statutory provisions or ethi- 
cal standards have been violated. How- 
ever, I am today proposing legislation to 
clarify this area because the public inter- 
est demands that firm lines of demarca- 
tion be drawn and currently existing 
loopholes be closed. 

Our democracy affords a free and un- 
obstructed opportunity for citizens to 
petition the Government for redress of 
their grievances as well as the right to 
express their views to their elected rep- 
resentatives in the Congress. At the same 
time, however, if the integrity of the leg- 
islative function is to be maintained and 
preserved, identification should be re- 
quired of parties seeking to influence the 
passage or defeat of legislation by direct 
appeals to the Congress or by stimula- 
tion of the public intended to produce di- 
rect communication with the Congress. 

I send this bill to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The legislation specifically imposes the 
full requirements of lobbying disclosure 
on Members of Congress who engage in 
this activity. 

There is more at stake here than 
merely the passage or defeat of indi- 
vidual pieces of legislation. At stake is 
whether the House of Representatives 
and the Senate are to remain delibera- 
tive bodies or become the basis of opera- 
tions for 535 elected lobbyists. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 163) to amend the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act with respect 
to certain activities of Members of Con- 
gress, introduced by Mr. DOLE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 307 of the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act (2 U.S.C. 266) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“The provisions of this title also shall ap- 
ply to any Member of Congress who directly 
or indirectly solicits, collects, or receives 
money or any other thing of value to be used 
principally to solicit or aid in the solicita- 
tion of communications to be made by mem- 
bers of the public to one or more other 
Members of Congress for any of such pur- 
poses”. 
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S. 166—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
DESIGNATE THE STRATIFIED 
PRIMITIVE AREA AS A PART OF 
THE WASHAKIE WILDERNESS 
AREA 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill and ask that it be referred 
to the appropriate committee. This legis- 
lation is designed to designate the Strati- 
fied Primitive Area in northwestern 
Wyoming as a part of the Washakie Wil- 
derness heretofore known as the South 
Absaroka Wilderness, Shoshone National 
Forest, in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. President, this legislation, cospon- 
sored by myself and Senator McGee, is 
the result of several years consultation 
and work by the various parties involved. 
The bill has been introduced in several 
preceding Congresses, and was passed by 
the Senate for the first time during the 
second session of the 91st Congress. 

Although the bill was passed so late 
that it was not able to be considered by 
the House of Representatives, it is my 
hope that this legislation will be agreed 
to by both Houses of Congress during the 
early part of this session so as to estab- 
lish a wilderness which will protect over 
240,000 acres of the finest land in the 
West. 

The legislation as introduced is the 
result of several years consultation and 
work, The bill, as reported, includes a 
compromise worked out between Senator 
McGee and myself whereby the actual 
wilderness will contain 208,000 acres of 
Forest Service land with an additional 
35,000 acres to be included within a spe- 
cial management section outlined in the 
bill. 

The original Washakie Wilderness 
legislation was introduced in 1967. Hear- 
ings were held on this legislation in Wyo- 
ming as well as in Washington. In the 
9lst Congress, I again introduced the 
legislation which was developed after 
considering the information and sugges- 
tions derived from the previous hearings. 

As introduced, this bill represents a fur- 
ther refinement describing what should 
be included within the boundaries of the 
Washakie Wilderness. The legislation in 
its present form represents the final 
product of several meetings between my- 
self and Senator McGee in which special 
management provisions were developed 
to be included within this legislation 
which would serve to protect an addi- 
tional 35,000-acre tract, known as the 
DuNoir area, west of the proposed 
Washakie Wilderness. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
DuNoir is an unusually scenic area which 
deserves protection from additional en- 
croachment, but because of early tie hack 
harvesting as well as four-wheel drive 
access roads which cross the area, the 
DuNoir does not qualify within the con- 
gressional directives established in the 
1964 Wilderness Act. 

I realize that there are some who feel 
the boundaries are not precisely right, or 
that some small area should have been 
added to the wilderness, or that some 
phrase relating to the directives of the 
DuNoir should have been adjusted. Be 
that as it may, the truth is that a great 
many divergent interests and feelings 
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have been reconciled and compromised 
in order to arrive at the bill as it was re- 
ported to the Senate. It is my sincere 
hope that it would now proceed to be 
approved by this 92d Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 166) to designate the Strat- 
ified Primitive Area as a part of the 
Washakie Wilderness, heretofore known 
as the South Absaroka Wilderness, Sho- 
shone National Forest, in the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes intro- 
duced by Mr. Hansen, for himself and 
Mr. McGee, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 2 AND 
3—INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS PROPOSING ALTERNA- 
TIVE PLANS FOR ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE REFORMS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing two alternative plans for 
electoral college reform—Senate Joint 
Resolutions 2 and 3. These measures are 
not new. Senate Joint Resolution 2, the 
proportional plan, passed the Senate in 
1950 and Senate Joint Resolution 3, the 
automatic plan, was proposed in the Sen- 
ate by Senator John Kennedy in 1957. 
Recently, Senate Joint Resolution 3 has 
been referred to as the “Katzenbach” 
plan because of the ardent support given 
the measure in 1966 by then Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach. 

These measures cover the broadest pos- 
sible spectrum of electoral college reform. 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 is closest to the 
direct election of the President proposal 
in that it divides a State’s electoral votes 
in proportion to the popular vote cast for 
each candidate in each State. This 
would rid the election of the President by 
the unit rule which so many find unac- 
ceptable. In addition to a mandatory pro- 
portional division of each State's elec- 
toral vote, Senate Joint Resolution 2 
would require the election to be decided 
by the Senate and the House in joint 
session with each Senator and Repre- 
sentative having one vote if no candi- 
date receives 40 percent of the total elec- 
toral vote. 

Senate Joint Resolution 3, the auto- 
matic plan, would make very little 
change in the present system with none 
of the possible dangers which many have 
warned could result from an untried and 
different method of electing the Presi- 
dent. Briefly, Senate Joint Resolution 3 
would, first, eliminate the “faithless elec- 
tor” and would insure that a State’s elec- 
toral votes would be cast for the plurality 
winner in the State, and, second, if no 
nominee had an electoral vote majority, 
the deadlock would be broken by a vote 
taken at a joint session of Congress on 
the basis of one vote for each Member of 
the House and Senate. 

Thus, Senate Joint Resolutions 2 and 
3 present the Senate with two theories for 
electoral college reform which, I believe, 
are superior to either direct election or 
the present system. Both Senate Joint 
Resolutions 2 and 3 get rid of the “faith- 
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less” elector and both provide a substan- 
tially better method of determining 
deadlocks than the present system. Ad- 
mittedly, the mechanics of Senate Joint 
Resolutions 2 and 3 are different—one 
espouses the unit rule and the other di- 
vides the electoral votes. However, even 
though their basic thrusts seem far 
apart, I personally can support either 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 or 3 because 
of one overriding characteristic they 
have in common and which I deeply feel 
is the sine qua non of electoral college 
reform—they both attempt to preserve 
the identity of the States in the presi- 
dential electoral process. As a result of 
the great compromise which made the 
formation of the United States possible, 
each State was entitled to at least two 
electoral votes because membership in 
the Senate was allotted on a geographi- 
cal basis. Senate Joint Resolutions 2 and 
3 would retain this basic representation 
which each State now has, and I believe 
it is necessary to our concept of a fed- 
eral system and for the protection of the 
interest of the smaller States. 

There are 35 States which receive pro- 
portionally larger representation in 
Presidential election because of the pres- 
ent system. Personally, I do not believe 
these 35 States will ratify any plan which 
dilutes their voice in Presidential elec- 
tions. The proposed abolition of the pres- 
ent system by direct election advocates 
places, I feel, a substantial obstacle in 
the way of electoral college reform. 

Also, adherents of direct popular elec- 
tion would substitute the concept of hav- 
ing the President and Vice President 
represent those who happen to vote on 
the particular election day, for the prin- 
ciple established by the framers of hav- 
ing them represent population and 
States regardless of how large or how 
small the actual vote might be on that 
election day. Both Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 and 3 retain the concept of elec- 
toral votes representing population—in- 
cluding nonvoters—within States. In 
erasing this concept, direct election 
would replace it with a theory of repre- 
sentation based solely upon a percentage 
of voters who happen to vote at a par- 
ticular election. 

Regardless of how one may divide 
them, electoral votes do reflect people, 
and both Senate Joint Resolution 2 and 
3 recognize the fact. As long as a candi- 
date for the Presidency secures the requi- 
site number of electoral votes he repre- 
sents that portion of the people which is 
considerably larger than the actual pop- 
ular vote total which he may have 
amassed. 

Mr. President, the two proposals which 
I am introducing today give the Senate 
very realistic choices for reform; and I 
earnestly hope we can take some action 
in this area in 1971. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Joint Resolution 2 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 3 be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolutions will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolutions will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The joint resolutions (S.J. Res. 2) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent and (S.J. Res. 3) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution reform- 
ing the electoral college method of elect- 
ing the President, introduced by Mr. 
Ervin, were received, read twice by their 
titles, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES, 2 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of President and 
Vice President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
three-fourths of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution, 

‘The office of elector of the President and 
Vice President, as established by section 1 of 
article II of this Constitution and the twelfth 
and twenty-third articles of amendment to 
this Constitution, is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States and the 
district constituting the seat of government 
of the United States. The electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature, except that the legisla- 
ture of any State may prescribe lesser qualifi- 
cations with respect to residence therein, The 
electors in such district shall have such qual- 
ifications as the Congress may prescribe. The 
places and manner of holding such election 
in each State shall be prescribed by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations. 
The place and manner of holding such elec- 
tion in such district shall be prescribed by 
the Congress. Congress shall determine the 
time of such election, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Until otherwise 
determined by the Congress, such election 
shall be held on the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November of the year preced- 
ing the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin. Each State shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which such State may be en- 
titled in the Congress, Such district shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to which such district 
would be entitled if it were a State, but in no 
event more than the least populous State. 

“Within forty-five days after such election, 
or at such time as Congress shall direct, the 
Official custodian of the election returns of 
each State and such district shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons for whom votes were 
cast for President and the number of votes 
for each, and the total vote of the electors 
of the State or the district for all persons for 
President, which lists he shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
Government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate. On the 6th day 
of January following the election, unless the 
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Congress by law appoints a different day not 
earlier than the 4th day of January and not 
later than the 10th day of January, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted. Each person for whom votes were 
cast for President in each State and such dis- 
trict shall be credited with such proportion 
of the electoral votes thereof as he received 
of the total vote of the electors therein for 
President. In making the computation, frac- 
tional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded. The person hav- 
ing the greatest number of electoral votes for 
President shall be President, if such number 
be at least 40 per centum of the whole num- 
ber of such electoral votes. If no person has 
received at least 40 per centum of the whole 
number of electoral votes, or if two persons 
have received an identical number of elec- 
toral votes which is at least 40 per centum 
of the whole number of electoral votes, then 
from the persons having the two greatest 
numbers of electoral votes for President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives sit- 
ting in joint session shall choose immedi- 
ately, by ballot, the President. A majority of 
the votes of the combined authorized mem- 
bership of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be necessary for a choice. 

“The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected, at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, 
as the President, but no person constitution- 
ally ineligible for the office of President shall 
be eligible to that of Vice President of the 
United States. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of death of any of 
the persons from whom the Senate and the 
House of Representatives may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. The Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the 10th day of February next after one year 
shall have elapsed following its ratification.” 


S.J. Res. 3 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution reforming the electoral 
college method of electing the President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its 
submission by the Congress: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The President and the Vice 
President shall be elected as provided in this 
article. No person constitutionally ineligible 
for the office of President shall be eligible for 
that of Vice President. 

“Sec. 2. On the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin, unless the Congress 
shall by law appoint a different day, there 
shall be held in each State and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an election in which the 
people thereof shall cast their votes for Presi- 
dent and for Vice President. In such election, 
each voter shall cast a single vote for two 
persons, one a candidate for President and 
the other a candidate for Vice President, who 
shall have consented to the joining of their 
names on the ballot. The places and manner 
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of holding the election shall be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof but 
shall be subject to regulation by the Con- 

. The voters in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for persons voting 
for members of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. The voters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have the qualifications 
prescribed by the Congress. 

“There shall be cast for the persons receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent and for Vice President in each State a 
number of electoral votes equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which that State may be entitled in the 
Congress. There shall be cast for the persons 
receiving the greatest number of votes for 
President and for Vice President in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a number of electoral votes 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the District would 
be entitled in the Congress if it were a State, 
but in no event more than the number cast 
by the least populous State. 

“Within forty-five days after the election, 
or at such other times as the Congress may 
direct, the official custodian of the election 
returns of each State and of the District of 
Columbia shall prepare, sign, certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Government 
of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, a list of all persons for 
whom votes were cast for President and a 
separate list of all persons for whom votes 
were cast for Vice President. Upon each such 
list there shall be entered the number of 
votes cast for each person whose name ap- 
pears thereon, the total number of votes cast 
for all such persons, and the name of the 
person for whom the electoral votes of such 
State or District are cast. 

“Sec. 3. On the 6th day of January follow- 
ing the election, unless the Congress shall 
by law appoint a different day not earlier 
than the 4th day of January and not later 
than the 10th day of January, the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the electoral 
votes shall then be counted. The person hay- 
ing the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent shall be the President, and the person 
having the greatest number of votes for 
Vice President shall be the Vice President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electoral votes. If no person has a 
majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes for President or for Vice President, 
then from the two persons receiving the 
highest number of electoral votes for such 
office the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives sitting in joint session shall im- 
mediately choose such officer by ballot. A 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
three-fourths of the whole number of the 
Senators and Representatives. The vote of 
each Member of each House shall be pub- 
licly announced and recorded, and in addi- 
tion there shall be cast for the person for 
whom the electoral votes of the District of 
Columbia were cast a number of votes equal 
to the number of such electoral votes. The 
person receiving the greatest number of votes 
shall be chosen. 

“Sec. 4. If, at the time fixed for the count- 
ing of the electoral votes as provided in 
section 3, the person who would have been 
entitled to receive a majority of the electoral 
votes for President shall have died, the 
person who is entitled to receive the majority 
of the electoral votes for Vice President shall 
be President. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons for 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President or a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them; for the case of the 
death of both the persons who, except for 
their death, would have been entitled to 
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become President and Vice President; and 
for the case of the death or withdrawal, prior 
to the election provided for in section 2, of 
a candidate for President or for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 4—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO “SCHOOL 
BUS SAFETY WEEK” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for myself and Senators CRANSTON, 
PELL, and Proury, a measure to desig- 
nate the period of April 19 through 23, 
1971, as School Bus Safety Week. This 
measure is similar to the resolution 
which passed the House last year but 
which, unfortunately, the Senate was un- 
able to consider before the April date 
set for School Bus Safety Week. 

Each day some 18 million American 
youngsters—one out of every four school 
children—travel to and from school in 
more than 200,000 school buses. This total 
may be expected to mount as suburban 
education systems grow and as our popu- 
lation expands. However, as the number 
of school bus passengers increases, the 
accident rate climbs still faster. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, commenting on my 
schoolbus safety amendment to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
declared in 1967 in its report that “‘school 
bus safety standards throughout the Na- 
tion are spotty, substandard, and lax.” 
This finding gives further force to the 
statement of the president of the Phy- 
sicians for Automotive Safety who ob- 
served that, in the area of schoo! trans- 
portation, not a single State is doing all 
that safety authorities believe must be 
done to protect human life on the high- 
way. He also indicated shock in dis- 
covering that safety measures to safe- 
guard young people in school vehicles are 
largely being ignored at the local level. 

The National School Bus Safety Week 
Committee is seeking to focus needed 
public attention on improved school bus 
safety. 

President Nixon, in endorsing the week 
early in 1969, said: 

This week focuses public attention on the 
need for skilled, responsible drivers, and on 
the importance of effective inspection and 
reliable repair services for these vehicles. And 
finally, it reminds each of us that it is the 
duty of every motorist to cooperate with 
school bus drivers to make our highways as 
safe as possible for the one out of every four 
American pupils who ride buses to and from 
school each day. 


I am not suggesting that school bus 
transportation is unsafe. It is not. School 
bus drivers have by and large a good 
safety record. However, the increasing 
accident rate and the fact that each year 
more and more children travel on school 
buses makes it imperative that the safety 
record of schoo! buses be as near perfect 
as humanly possible—indeed, the safest 
form of transportation in the Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 4) to 
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authorize and request the President to 
proclaim the period April 19 through 23, 
1971, as “School Bus Safety Week,” intro- 
duced by Mr. Javirs (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO MARTIN 
LUTHER KING BIRTHDAY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on April 
4, 1968, this Nation and the world lost 
a great leader of men. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., rose from 
pastor of a small church in Alabama to 
the embodiment of a dream, the chief 
pilgrim on the pathway of equality. 

On Friday, January 15, we commemo- 
rated his birth and his life. On the day 
when he would have been 42 years old, 
schools closed around the country, the 
poor people’s campaign was reenacted in 
the streets of the Nation’s Capital, busi- 
nesses and Government employees 
paused to pay tribute to the ideals by 
which he lived. 

Mr. President, that was a fitting way 
to remember the goals toward which 
Martin strove. But let us make such com- 
memoration the official policy of this 
Nation. 

Let us reiterate each year, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, our commitment 
to the goals of freedom and equality. Let 
each community mark, in its own way, 
its reverence for these goals and the man 
who strove to reach them. And let each 
of us, in his heart, remember that so 
long as we shal] live, he shall not die. 

I am introducing again this year, as I 
did in 1968 and 1969, a joint resolution 
making the birthday of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., a national day of commemora- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 5) des- 
ignating January 15 of each year as 
“Martin Luther King Day” introduced 
by Mr. BROOKE, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 5 

Whereas the United States of America was 
deeply grieved by the vicious and senseless 
act which ended the life of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Junior, this country’s 
apostie of nonviolence; 

Whereas the United States of America, and 
its Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
recognize and appreciate the immense con- 
tribution and sacrifice of this dedicated 
American; 

Whereas the American people are deter- 
mined that the life and works of this great 
man shall not be obscured by violence and 
anger, but rather that they shall remain a 
shining symbol of the Nation’s nonviolent 
struggle for social progress; 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us to recog- 
nize that violence, hatred, and national divi- 


sion do no honor to the man who has been 
taken from us; 
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Whereas mutual respect and a firm com- 
mitment to the ideals of nonviolence for 
which he labored will be the most lasting 
memorial to the life of the Reverend Doctor 
Martin Luther King, Junior; 

Whereas it is fervently hoped that his 
death may serve to reconcile those among us 
who have harbored hatred and resentment 
for their fellow Americans, to the end that 
our country may at last realize the ideal of 
equality set forth in our Constitution: There- 
fore it is hereby 

Resolved, That, in honor of the Reverend 
Doctor Martin Luther King, Junior, who was 
born on January 15, 1929, January 15 of each 
year is hereby designated as “Martin Luther 
King Day”. The President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation each year 
calling upon the people of the United States 
to commemorate the life and the service to 
his country and its citizens of the Reverend 
Doctor Martin Luther King, Junior, and to 
observe that day with appropriate honors, 
ceremonies, and prayers. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO FULL VOT- 
ING REPRESENTATION IN CON- 
GRESS FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, Senators BAYH, BROOKE, 
Cook, CRANSTON, EAGLETON, HARRIS, HART, 
HATFIELD, HUGHES, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, 
JAVITS, MATHIAS, MCGOVERN, MONDALE, 
MUSKIE, NELSON, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, 
RIBICOFF, STEVENSON, and TUNNEY, I sub- 
mit a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution to provide representation in 
Congress for the District of Columbia, 
The purpose of this resolution is to 
amend the U.S. Constitution to provide 
full voting representation in Congress for 
the District of Columbia—two Senators 
and the number of Representatives— 
probably two—to which the District 
would be entitled on the basis of its 
population. 

Last summer, when Congress was con- 
sidering electoral reform, I was deeply 
concerned about ways to gain congres- 
sional approval granting the franchise 
to District residents. I said then that— 

At a time when we in Congress are con- 
sidering a change in one of the fundamental 
aspects of democracy—the way we choose 
our President—it is fitting that we also con- 
sider one of the most glaring additional flaws 
in our democracy—the lack of representa- 
tion in Congress for the citizens of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


To reach that goal, I stressed that per- 
haps the best method to achieve this 
properly deserved measure of democracy 
for the people of Washington would be 
to add it as an amendment to other 
measures offered on the Senate floor. 

The measure I am introducing today 
is intended to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am hopeful 
that effective action on this measure 
will bring the franchise to the District 
of Columbia quickly. 

The current activity to elect a non- 
voting Delegate to Congress from the Dis- 
trict establishes a fitting background for 
launching renewed efforts to achieve full 
voting rights for Washingtonians. The 
nonvoting Delegate election is the first 
step in the struggle to attain the fran- 
chise. However, the status of the Dele- 
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gate must not be allowed to deteriorate 
into that of a permanent nonvoting 
representative. Rather, along with my 
distinguished colleagues who are cospon- 
soring this measuring, I expect to work 
in concert with the soon-to-be-elected 
District of Columbia congressional Del- 
egate to obtain full voting rights for 
the city’s residents. 

District of Columbia representation in 
Congress is more than just a prize for the 
citizens of the District. It is a symbol 
of the problems and aspirations of the 
Nation as a whole. For the United States, 
the world’s greatest democracy, to deny 
the right of representation to the people 
of its Capital is unconscionable, and the 
shame of the denial is compounded by 
the bitter racial emotions to which it 
gives rise. I shall work vigorously to rem- 
edy this injustice as swiftly as possible. 

I hope that Congress will act at the 
earliest opportunity to adopt the con- 
stitutional amendment granting the 
franchise to Washington, and submit it 
to the States for ratification. During the 
debate on the amendment, the District 
will have the active voice of the nonvot- 
ing delegate, who will be a forerunner in 
Congress for the voting Senators and 
Congressmen who will come after him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 6) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States granting repre- 
sentation in the Congress to the District 
of Columbia, introduced by Mr, KENNEDY 
(for himself and other Senators), was 


received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 7—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO AMEND CONSTITU- 
TION TO PERMIT 18-YEAR-OLDS 
TO VOTE IN ALL ELECTIONS— 
CONGRESS HAS A DUTY TO PASS 
A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
TO PERMIT 18-YEAR-OLDS TO 
VOTE—SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 7 HAS 85 SUPPORTERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, today 
I begin anew the efforts to amend our 
Constitution to insure that All Ameri- 
cans on attaining the age of 18 have the 
right to participate in the selection of 
persons for elected offices at all levels of 
government. The Congress has effectively 
recorded its support for the inclusion of 
these young adults in the democratic 
process by our action last year in amend- 
ing the Voting Rights Act. However, the 
recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court require that our action be supple- 
mented to allow 18-year-olds to vote in 
State and local elections. 

Limiting 18- to 21-year-olds to voting 
only for Federal officials will place a 
significant burden on our State and local 
officials responsible for election practices 
and procedures—separate voting rolls, 
and separate ballots in primary and gen- 
eral elections. Clearly, this will be a cum- 
bersome and, I believe, costly proces:. 

With regard to the difficulties involved 
in dual election systems, the able chair- 
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man of the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments (Mr. BAYH) is 
compiling a report from State election 
Officials. This report will provide valuable 
information—and I am certain com- 
pelling practical reasons—in support of 
immediate congressional approval of a 
constitutional amendment. At this point 
in time, however, there have been indica- 
tions by State officials of the impact of 
the current situation. 

For example, the president of the board 
of elections in Chicago has stated that a 
dual system may cost the city as much 
as $200,000. The New York Times recently 
quoted the city’s board of elections presi- 
dent as indicating that New York’s cost 
in the first year would be a minimum of 
$5 million. The chairman of the Missouri 
Election Laws Study Commission, as 
noted by the St. Louis Post Dispatch, has 
stated: 

‘We are going to have to reach a decision 
soon. The longer this drags on, the bigger 
the mess will be. It will create some real 
headaches for these county clerks and elec- 
tion boards. 


While officials may place estimates on 
the costs of dual election systems, I think 
the confusion which will result is incal- 
culable. 

Mr. President, States are being forced 
to make critical decisions on how to pro- 
ceed in accordance with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. Their determinations 
will be costly. They should not be con- 
fronted with the prospect of having the 
Congress submitting a constitutional 
amendment for ratification after they 
have made these decisions. The time for 
Congress to act is now—in concert with 
current planning by the States. Other 
than proceeding to establish dual sys- 
tems, there is little the States can do 
quickly to alleviate the present difficul- 
ties unless the Congress approves a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

In the States which do not now allow 
18-year-olds to vote—this is all but three 
of the 50 States—expeditious action to 
rectify this situation is not possible. All 
States must amend their State constitu- 
tions to effect a lower voting age. All 
State constitutions, except in Delaware, 
require referendum—voting by the peo- 
ple—for approval of a State constitu- 
tional amendment. In several States the 
legislatures must approve the proposed 
amendment in two succeeding legislative 
sessions prior to its submission to a ref- 
erendum. This could almost be described 
as an endless process. 

As I stated in my testimony before the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcommit- 
tee during its hearings on my resolution 
last year: 

It is my belief that action by the Congress 
would place this matter four-square before 
the States. States could then take immediate 
action either to accept or reject this amend- 
ment, 


Mr. President, I am gratified that we 
have opened the door to participation of 
America’s youth in the voting process. 
As I have indicated in both the House 
and Senate, many times since 1942, I look 
on them as a welcome addition to our 
democratic system and believe that they 
have fully earned the right to be heard 
through the ballot box. Although I have 
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stressed the very real problems of the 
States in implementing the Supreme 
Court decisions, I do not lessen my con- 
cern for the substantive issue of a lower 
voting age. That persons who have at- 
tained the age of 18 should have the right 
to vote is the overriding issue. The Con- 
gress debated the issue at length last 
year. The Congress intended that our 
young people should have the right to 
vote in all elections. The commitment 
which we made last year must now be 
fulfilled. 

The joint resolution I introduce will 
write into the Constitution of the United 
States the privilege of voting for all our 
citizens 18 years of age and older in all 
elections—Federal and State. It is heart- 
ening to report that 84 of my colleagues 
have joined as cosponsors, including 
many Senators who have been in the 
forefront of this endeavor. I appreciate 
the cooperation and efforts of the co- 
sponsors of our resolution. 

A greater number of Senators are co- 
sponsoring the resolution than I was 
privileged to have as cosponsors of the 
resolution in the 9lst Congress. Many 
Senators have shown that they are ready 
and willing to act as I have indicated. 
I believe this problem is one of highest 
priority in the 92d Congress. We must 
press for early and favorable action on 
this legislation in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives. 

I have had the opportunity this after - 
noon of discussing this matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) . He has indicated that in 
this Congress, as he indicated in the 
91st Congress, he is against 18-year-old 
voting, either from the statute or the 
constitutional approach; but he is ready 
to move such legislation from his com- 
mittee, and there will be no delay. I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the able chair- 
man of that committee (Mr. EASTLAND). 

I would recall that in the 91st Con- 
gress there was a hearing on my reso- 
lution in the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, the chairman of 
which, as I previously mentioned, is the 
able Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 
He has indicated that the subcommittee, 
having reported the resolution favorably 
last year, is ready to report the resolu- 
tion favorably in the 92d Congress. 

I stress the fact that there are 85 
sponsors of the joint resolution intro- 
duced today providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment, which is absolutely 
necessary if we are to fulfill the pledge 
of the Congress in providing the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility for youth 
to share in the voting process for Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
the time to read the names of the 84 
Senators who are joining in cosponsor- 
ship of the joint resolution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the names appear in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list of 
cosponsors was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

List oF CosPONSORS 
The Senator from Vermont (Mr. Aiken). 
The Senator from Alabama (Mr. Allen). 
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The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Allott). 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Beall). 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker). 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bayh). 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Bell- 
mon). 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Bible). 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boggs) . 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock). 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke). 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
dick). 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrd). 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon). 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case). 

‘The Senator from Florida (Mr. Chiles). 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Church). 

The Senators from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Cook). 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton). 

The Senator from California (Mr. Oran- 
ston). 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dole). 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Domi- 
nick). 

paid Senator from Missouri (Mr. Eagleton). 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin). 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fong). 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gold- 
water). 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravel). 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Griffin). 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney). 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN). 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS). 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Harr). 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) . 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. HRUSKA). 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES). 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE). 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

The Senator from New York (Mr. JAvITS). 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN). 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
JORDAN). 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
KENNEDY). 

The Senator 
Macnvuson). 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MANs- 
FIELD). 

The Senator from Maryland 
THIAS). 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLe.- 
LAN). 

The Senato: from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE). 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN). 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
MCINTYRE). 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF). 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER). 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MoN- 
DALE). 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. MON- 
TOYA). 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss). 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSEIE). 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop). 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE). 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON). 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL). 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY). 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. PROUTY). 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE). 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF). 

The Senator frum Delaware (Mr. ROTH). 


(Mr. 


from Washington (Mr. 


(Mr. Ma- 
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The Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE). 

The Senators from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScoTT 
and Mr. SCHWEIKER). 

The Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH). 

The Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN). 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. SPONG). 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS). 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON). 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr SYMING- 
TON). 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT). 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE). 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND). 

The Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 


WEICKER). 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS). 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youns). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 7) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, extending the 
right to vote to citizens 18 years of age 
or older, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. COOK. It is an incredible fact that 
in this year of 1971 the Constitution of 
this Western democracy gives just one 
constitutional right to its women—the 
right to vote. The attainment of that 
single constitutional right in 1920 re- 
quired a persistent organized 72-year 
effort of women betore it was approved. 

Still today the Constitution fails to 
extend to the female, half of our popu- 
lation, the fundamental rights to life, 
liberty, property, and equal protection 
of the laws. The original Constitution, 
plus all its amendments still reserve 
equal rights and protection to the male 
population. The 92d Congress should un- 
hesitatingly put an end to this illogical 
and invidious inequality by voting its 
approval of submitting to the State for 
ratification the proposed equal rights 
amendment for men and women which 
I introduce today as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 9. In the simplest and clearest of 
words, the amendment would read: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 


This amendment or ones substantially 
similar have been introduced in every 
Congress over a period of 47 years. 

The amendment calls for equality of 
rights for both sexes. It is generally re- 
ferred to as equal rights for women be- 
cause, and only because, the great bulk 
and body of discriminatory statutes ap- 
ply alone to women, not to men. There 
are practically no statutes which dis- 
criminate against the male now nor are 
there likely to be any passed in the future 
in States where the legal bedrock is the 
common law. Advocates of the amend- 
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ment point out and recommend elimina- 
tion of such male discriminatory laws 
as can be found; for example, such as 
the failure to give a husband curtesy— 
dower—rights in property and failure un- 
der Social Security laws to give survivor- 
ship benefits to a husband. 

The time has come to act on the equal 
rights amendment. The case was made 
in the 91st Congress. Let us now pledge 
that the 92d Congress will see its passage. 

Full hearings were held before the 
Judiciary Committee of this body in May 
and September 1970 reported in over 
1,200 pages of printed testimony. 

The House of Representatives took 
decisive action on August 10, 1970, by 
voting 350 to 15 to submit this amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. The 
House-passed House Joint Resolution 
264 was placed on the Senate Calendar, 
debated, and nullified by crippling 
amendments proposed by Senator Ervin 
to permit exempting women from the 
draft and by Senator Baker to attach 
the “prayer” amendment. The latter 
amendment I supported because it would 
have been submitted separately to the 
States for ratification not in any way 
detracting from the equal rights amend- 
ment, the passage of which I favored 
without change. The Senate never took 
a final vote on the measure as thus de- 
formed, and it was shelved at the request 
of women’s organizations which were the 
principal advocates of the amendment. 

Debates in this body in August, Sep- 
tember, and October have put into the 
record the views of some of the pro- 
ponents and opponents. The legislative 
history has been established during the 
second session of the 91st Congress. It is 
now time for a vote for or against the 
women of this Nation and there is no 
reason for further delay by this body. 

The original Constitution of 1787, 
founded on the English common law, 
gave no recognition whatever to women. 
They were wholly outside its protections. 
The framers can scarcely be charged 
with having affirmatively and deliber- 
ately excluded women since they were 
beyond the pale of existence under then 
established law. They were mere prop- 
erty and chattels; they were not legal 
“persons” nor can it be said that they 
are such today. In all 183 intervening 
years the only constitutional recognition 
extended to them is that of the 19th 
amendment insuring the right to vote 
without regard to sex. As to that, the 
Supreme Court has said: 

The rights and responsibilities of women 
in our public life . . . has achieved consti- 
tutional compuision on the States only in 
the grant of the franchise by the 19th amend- 


ment. (Fay v. New York (1947) 332 U.S. 
261, 189). 


The 14th amendment guarantees priv- 
ileges and immunities of U.S. citizenship 
to all “persons”; forbids the taking of 
life, liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of Jaw; and extends the equal protec- 
tion of laws to every “person.” The 14th 
amendment, like all other provisions of 
the Constitution means what the Su- 
preme Court says it means, Over the 
years the Court has extended the pe- 
rimeter of its provisions to include as 
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persons entitled to legal rights thereun- 
der corporations, juveniles, schoolchil- 
dren and criminals. It is an incredible and 
no longer tolerable fact that the Court 
has limited these guarantees to male in- 
dividuals only. 

The Supreme Court has never opened 
the doors of employment opportunity to 
any individual female despite its zeal in 
upholding the right of a male citizen 
and of a male alien to work at any law- 
ful occupation of his choice. In 1884, the 
Court declared that— 

The right to follow any of the common 
occupations of life is an inalienable right, 
formulated as such under the Declaration of 
Independence; to deny it is to invade one of 
the fundamental privileges of the citizen, 
contrary not only to common right, but to 
the express words of the Constitution. It is 
what no legislature has the right to do. 
(Butchers Union Slaughter House, etc., 111 
U.S. 746, 762). 


Later decisions extended the protection 
of the 14th amendment to strike down a 
San Francisco ordinance which denied 
license to operate laundries to Chinese 
aliens—Lick Wo v. Hopkins (1886) 118 
U.S. 356. In 1914 the Court outlawed a 
Texas statute which operated to deny the 
promotion of a fireman-engineer to be- 
come freight train conductor (Smith v. 
Texas, 233 U.S. 630) and, in 1915 it in- 
validated an Arizona statute which re- 
stricted an alien Austrian cook from 
working in a restaurant (Trauz v. Raich, 
239 U.S. 33), the Court declared that— 

It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common 
occupations of the country is the very essence 
of the personal freedom and opportunity 
that it was the purpose of the amendment 
(14th) to secure. 


This, however, was not the view of the 
Court when in 1872 it upheld Illinois 
denial to a female attorney of the right 
to be admitted to the practice of law— 
Bradwell v. Illinois, 83 U.S. 130. Also, it 
was not the view of the Court when in 
1894 it reaffirmed such denial by the 
State of Virginia in the case of Belva 
Lockwood—ZIz re Lockwood, 154 U.S. 1161 
(1894). 

And, as late as October 1968 the Su- 
preme Court refused to accept direct 
appeal of the issue of whether an indi- 
vidual woman assembly line worker was 
denied equal protection of the law under 
the 14th amendment because of the Cali- 
fornia 8-hour law limiting employment 
of females only—Mengelkoch v. Indus- 
trial Welfare Comm. and North American 
Aviation Co., 393 U.S. 83. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court 
has applied the 14th amendment to limit, 
restrain, and restrict employment for 
women by giving its repeated stamp of 
approval to statutes applying to female 
workers but not to males similarly em- 
ployed, limiting hours of work, applying 
weight-lifting limitations and barring 
certain occupations. In 1908 in the far- 
reaching landmark decision of Muller 
against Oregon the Court resorted to 
the Shibboleth that “sex is a reason- 
able classification” principle to justify 
denial of equal protection to assembly 
line working women and to uphold hours 
laws which limited them to lower pay- 
ing jobs. 
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This Supreme Court principle stands 
to this day, and has been used to uphold 
a State university’s denial of admis- 
sion to a woman student for courses not 
elsewhere obtainable; to justify lesser 
social security benefits and enforced 
earlier retirement ages for women; and 
even to justify heavier criminal sen- 
tences upon female offenders. 

The Court needs a new constitutional 
yardstick upon which to hold that the 
§4-percent segment of our country which 
had the misfortune to be born female is, 
in fact, entitled to equality of treatment 
under the law. 

Other examples abound. For example, 
the economic welfare of women is far 
from being promoted or protected under 
State laws governing the property rights 
of married women. A woman’s compe- 
tence to convey and manage her property 
is unquestioned under the law so long 
as she remains single. Upon marriage 
she is divested of her competency and 
must have the assent of her husband and 
submit to his right to take over man- 
agement of her property. Upon widow- 
hood, she is reinvested, under the law, 
with competence only to again lose her 
ability should she marry a second time. 

Forty-two States are founded on the 
common law principles, under which 
earnings and property acquired there- 
with are the sole property of the spouse 
who earns. The homemaker, wife, and 
mother, with no outside earnings, ac- 
quires no property. In the eight com- 
munity property States, however, such 
wife owns one-half the earnings of her 
husband, and he has similar rights to 
hers. In many States the assent of the 
husband is a prerequisite to the right of 
& wife to convey, even her separate in- 
herited property. In the community 
property States the husband alone has 
the right of management of community 
or of the separate property of his wife. 

In 1968, the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana held that a divorcing wife, though 
she had a vested right in community 
property, had no right to more than a 
partial accounting of property from her 
husband who concealed his earnings; 
and the U.S. Supreme Court refused 
certiorari. 

However, there are some encouraging 
signs of change emanating from the 
States. In 1968 Texas modernized its laws 
to insure full and equal management 
rights to married women. In 1968 the 
new Florida constitution eliminated the 
distinction between men and women as 
to disposition of property and necessity 
of joinder of the other spouse in convey- 
ance of separate property. That same 
year, Texas revised its laws to give each 
spouse management and control of that 
part of the community property which 
he or she would have owned if single, 
and removed necessity of joinder or as- 
sent in a disposition by the wife of her 
separate property. 

These are certainly encouraging signs 
as I said earlier. Unequal treatment of 
women under the law can no longer be 
tolerated when women are educated and 
millions work in the business world. Our 
proposed equal rights amendment would 
establish female competency under the 
law, as well as male, to manage their 
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property and would give impetus to other 
States to update their laws and eliminate 
outmoded and inequitable property re- 
strictions. 

Practically all jurisdictions make the 
husband liable for support of his wife. 
This duty stems from the common law 
under which a wife had only a right to 
“bed and board” while her husband lived, 
and a right to dower—a lifetime share 
in income from his property—if he died 
without a will. 

As stated by one State supreme court 
in 1965, the wife at common law took the 
degrading position of “a combination 
vassal, chattel, and household drudge” 
her services becoming the property of 
her husband. She, therefore, had no 
standing in that common law jurisdic- 
tion to claim for loss of consortium when 
her husband was incapacitated when 
struck by a railway locomotive. In Bald- 
win v. State—Vermont Sup. Ct. 1965— 
215a 2d 492, the court stated that 
with one exception, all American courts 
so hold. The law was not concerned with 
whether the wife had the ability to sup- 
port a disabled husband, although a hus- 
band can recover for loss of consortium 
of his wife. 

These support laws, carrying civil and 
criminal penalties, are resorted to in the 
administration of public assistance and 
aid to dependent children benefits, to 
require deserted mothers to file criminal 
charges against a father, who may be 
otherwise law abiding, but unable to 
earn enough for support of his family. 

Equal rights advocates maintain that 
the duty of support should be reciprocal, 
with each spouse responsible for the 
other in accordance with need and abil- 
ity. We believe State laws should reflect 
this economic partnership principle as 
a matter of equality under the law and 
as a recognition of the reality that work- 
ing wives today number in the millions. 
A wife who lacked ability to earn sup- 
port for a husband would be in no better 
or no worse situation than a low-income 
husband is today. Each spouse should 
have liability for support of children. 
My equal rights amendment would re- 
quire this kind of equal treatment under 
the law. 

The principle of the equal rights 
amendment would support alimony run- 
ning to either spouse, and equitable divi- 
sion of marital property upon dissolution 
of marriage. 

The Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Act, just approved August 14, 1970, by the 
prestigious commissioners on uniform 
laws, presages future recodification of 
State laws respecting age of marriage, 
grounds for divorce, maintenance in- 
stead of alimony, custody of children, 
definition of marital property, and provi- 
sion for its division, without regard to 
marital misconduct in proportions deter- 
mined by the court on the basis of speci- 
fied factors set forth in the law. In es- 
sence, marital property excludes separate 
property inherited or gifted, and would 
divide that acquired during marriage by 
efforts of the spouses on a 50-50 basis. 

Under the equal rights amendment. 
the selective service law would include 
women, subject to the same exemptions 
and classifications as men, Like drafted 
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men, they would not be required to serve 
where not fitted. Like men, certain oc- 
cupations and ages would be exempted. 
Military service benefits, especially for 
the young with limited education or 
training would also be available to 
women. Since October 1966 some 246,000 
young men who did not meet the normal 
mental or physical requirements have 
been given opportunities for training and 
correcting physical problems while such 
opportunities are not open to their 
sisters. Presently, only girls who have 
completed high school can volunteer, a 
higher standard than for men, which 
would be eliminated by the amendment. 
If pending legislation to abolish the draft 
is passed by this Congress, the drafting 
of women will become a moot topic. 

Our equal rights amendment would be 
the yardstick for invalidation of any re- 
maining State statutes which impose 
longer prison terms upon female crim- 
inals, than upon males for the same of- 
fense. It was not until 1968 that the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and the 
U.S. District Court of Connecticut de- 
clared such State statutes invalid. Over 
200 women were released from the State 
prison in Pennsylvania following the 
1968 decision, having already served the 
time which a male offender would have 
had to serve. The Federal court took um- 
brage with the 1908 landmark decision in 
Muller against Oregon and its principle 
that “Sex is a reasonable classification.” 

Our equal rights amendment would 
also remove remaining restrictions upon 
jury service by women. While women are 
eligible in all States, there still remain 
statutory limitations in 24 States, in 11 
of which a woman may be excused solely 
on the basis of her sex. 

In many States, women are disqualified 
to serve as fiduciaries or the statutes 
specify preference to males before fe- 
males can qualify. Appeal has recently 
been filed in the U.S. Supreme Court 
challenging such a law of Idaho—Reed 
v. Reed, Idaho sup. ct. 1970, 465p 2d 
635. 

Only five States permit a married 
woman to establish separate domicile. 
Our equal rights amendment would re- 
move this inequality. 

The American Law Institute’s state- 
ment of essential human rights declares 
that— 

Everyone has the right to protection 
against arbitrary discrimination in the pro- 
visions of law because of race, religion, sex ... 


and that— 

Barring an individual or group from the 
exercise of any right on the grounds of who 
they are (e.g. women, negroes, catholics) as 
distinguished from what they have done (e.g. 
criminals or mental incompetents) would 
constitute arbitrary discrimination. 


Today, in this country, that principle 
is applied to everyone except women. This 
is precisely why we push ahead with our 
equal rights amendment. 

The opposition bemoans the “tremen- 
dous burden which would be thrown upon 
the courts” to interpret the proposed 
amendment and its application to the 
laws of the States. This alleged burden is 
greatly exaggerated. It required but two 
or three definitive decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to result in the application 
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of the 19th amendment giving women the 
right to vote, although compliance in- 
volved both revision of State constitu- 
tions as well as statutes. The Court simply 
ruled that wherever voting was limited 
to “males” the amendment transformed 
it to “persons.” 

Moreover, it will require but one de- 
cision of the Supreme Court challenging 
one State’s hours laws to invalidate all 
such hours laws, even as it took but one 
devision to sustain their enactment. After 
100 years of failure to apply the present 
constitution to women, the equal rights 
amendment would provide a clear and 
unambiguous constitutional yardstick 
for extension of those rights now, the 
15th and 19th amendments are ex- 
amples of no-chaos. The same as antic- 
ipated after passage of the equal rights 
amendment. 

Second, I would quote from Congress- 
man VANIK, that— 

The burden on our courts should never 
constitute a barrier to the establishment of 
rights under our Constitution. 


And from Congresswoman GREEN 
that— 

The applicability of the 5th and i4th 
amendments in cases involving racial bias 
has been repeatedly tested and sustained 
which has taken years and cost millions. Do 
millions who oppose equal rights of women 
suggest we should not have had those cases, 
should not have spent those millions? 


The most outspoken opponents of the 
equal rights amendment have been the 
male-controlled unions of the AFL-CIO. 
Their opposition should, however, be 
evaluated in light of today’s economic 
conditions, and bearing in mind the fact 
that the AFL-CIO speaks only for a frac- 
tion of the workingwomen affected—its 
ranks number less than 3% million 
women in unions, compared with some 
26 million other women working out- 
side the home. The AFL-CIO speaks 
against only a fractional area of laws, 
whereas equality is sought not only 
as to labor standards laws but as to laws 
governing property rights, civil rights, 
and political rights. The AFL-CIO 
speaks for only a fraction of all women 
within its own union ranks, as clearly 
evidenced by Federal court suits which 
its members have had to institute at 
their own expense and risk in order to 
seek enforcement of title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The AFL-CIO does 
not speak for all trade unions, large or 
small, and it certainly does not speak 
for the powerful United Automobile 
Workers and its affiliates who strongly 
support the adoption of the equal rights 
amendment. 

I have cited numerous examples of un- 
equal treatment based upon sex which 
we believe makes necessary the equal 
rights amendment. In closing, let me sum 
up my case for the need for this great 
amendment. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
end the unequal treatment under the law 
to which women have been subjected 
since the Constitution was first adopted. 
It is important to note that the only 
kind of sex discrimination which this 
would forbid is that which exists in law. 
Interpersonal relationships and customs 
of chivalry will, of course, remain as they 
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always have been, a matter of individual 
choice, The passage of this amendment 
will neither make a man a gentleman nor 
will it require him to stop being one. 

Although there is now little disagree- 
ment upon the merits of the goal of equal 
rights for women, there is quite some 
difference of opinion as to how it can best 
be achieved. Opponents argue that the 
14th amendment equal protection clause 
and title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 which prohibited discrimination on 
account of sex are sufficient safeguards. 
The problem with this analysis is that 
the courts have been in some cases slow 
and in others completely derelict in 
interpreting either of these provisions as 
striking down irrational sex discrimina- 
tion in law. 

Another “red herring” which oppo- 
nents raise is that all State “protective” 
laws for women will be nullified. This 
ignores recent court decisions in analo- 
gous situations in which the courts have 
not nullified other types of discrimina- 
tory State laws but rather extended the 
“protection” afforded to one class to the 
other, thereby providing equality of 
treatment under the law. The passage of 
this amendment is important because it 
will provide a mandate for the courts to 
strike down irrational sex-based discrim- 
ination wherever it is found in law. 

In conclusion, it should also be remem- 
bered that this is not just an equal rights 
amendment for women. It will also bene- 
fit men, as there are many sex discrim- 
inations in law which penalize males, 
Equal treatment for men and women 
under the law is indeed an idea whose 
time has come. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 9) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women, introduced 
by Mr. Cook, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10—CO- 
SPONSORSHIP OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO DESIGNA- 
TION OF “NATIONAL WEEK OF 
CONCERN FOR PRISONERS OF 
WAR/MISSING IN ACTION” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues today 
in offering a resolution calling for the 
designation of a National Week of Con- 
cern for our servicemen who are prison- 
ers of war or missing in action. Some of 
these men have been held captive since 
early 1964, almost 7 years ago. Many 
families have remained long years in 
anxiety and doubt without knowing the 
fate of their loved ones. 

Despite repeated demands for com- 
pliance with the Geneva Convention re- 
garding prisoners of war by the United 
States, the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and many others, the 
North Vietnamese Government persists 
in its refusal to permit the free flow of 
mail to and from prisoners, to repatriate 
the sick and wounded, to permit the in- 
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spection of prisoner facilities by an im- 
partial observer and to provide for re- 
patriation or internment in a neutral 
country of those who have endured an 
extended period of captivity. These basic 
considerations spring from fundamental 
human decency and go beyond politics or 
philosophy. We of the U.S. Congress 
have on prior occasions unanimously re- 
affirmed our support for the principles 
asserted in the Geneva Convention of 
1949. Whatever our many and varied per- 
ceptions of the conflict in Vietnam have 
been, we in the Congress have concurred 
vigorously in the humane precepts of 
this convention. 

We must continue to focus our atten- 
tion on this most grave problem of pris- 
oners of war. We are and must be con- 
cerned throughout the year and until 
such time as these men are safely re- 
turned to their homes. But the designa- 
tion of this national week of concern will 
serve to bring to the forefront of na- 
tional and international attention the 
plight of our servicemen held captive 
half a world away. I urgently commend 
this proposal to the Congress. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 11—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO STUDENTS’ 
WEEK AGAINST DRUG ABUSE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the week of 
April 19, 1971, through April 23, 1971, as 
“Students’ Week Against Drug Abuse.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be received and appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. President, I am extremely pleased 
by the enthusiastic support of my col- 
leagues for this legislation prior to its 
introduction and ask unanimous consent 
that the cosponsors be printed at this 
point in my remarks: the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL) , the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
InovyYeE), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MOoNDALE), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
monp), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WituraMs), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Youne). 

Mr. President, when I was contacted 
by the drug abuse committee of Oregon 
State University School of Pharmacy, I 
was particularly proud and enthusiastic 
to learn of the program that is being 
initiated and developed by the pharmacy 
students on the OSU campus. It is the 
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intention of the committee to present 
their program to the national meeting 
of the Student American Pharmaceutical 
Association in March of 1971. Oregon 
State University’s committee has begun 
already to coordinate their program 
with the national Student APhA head- 
quarters here in Washington. 

Through the cooperation of the na- 
tional office, the observance will be ex- 
tended to all of the 74 chapters of the 
Student American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, most of which are already in- 
volved in effective drug abuse education 
programs. In addition, Student APhA 
will seek support of the observance by 
other student professionals through their 
liaison with the National Student Nurses’ 
Association, the Student American Den- 
tal Association, the Student American 
Medical Association and the Law Stu- 
dent Division of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Student APhA will seek even more di- 
verse support by soliciting the assistance 
of the National Coordinating Council on 
Drug Abuse Education and Information, 
Inc., an organization of 98 national gov- 
ernmental, professional, educational, 
law enforcement, service, religious, and 
youth organizations in which the Stu- 
dent American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and its parent organization, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
hold charter membership. 

The implications of this program are 
most encouraging. A letter from Miss 
Evelyn Crockett, chairman of the Drug 
Abuse Committee at OSU and their 
speakers bureau policy give a good de- 
scription of the intentions of the com- 
mittee in their efforts. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter Miss Crockett sent 
me earlier this year, her synopsis of pro- 
jected OSU activities, and items of pol- 
icy be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. And also, a letter from Ronald 
L. Williams, executive secretary of Stu- 
dent American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
January 5, 1971. 
Honorable MARK O. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: The Student 
American Pharmaceutical Association, a sub- 
division of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, is the national professional society 
of pharmacy students with over 12,0C0 mem- 
bers in 74 chapters on the campuses of our 
schools and colleges of pharmacy. 

Student APhA has long been active and in- 
terested in the institution of effective drug 
abuse education programs, so we have fol- 
lowed with interest your cooperative efforts 
with pharmacy students from the Oregon 
State University College of Pharmacy to have 
the week of April 19-23, 1971, designated as 
“Students’ Week Against Drug Abuse”. 

Our organization fully supports your ac- 
tion to introduce a joint resolution to ac- 
complish this, and we hereby offer our sup- 
port in the following ways: 

1. Encourage all Student APhA Chapters to 
actively promote and participate in the ob- 
servance by providing informative materials 
in regard to the objectives of the week as 
well as suggested methods of establishing 
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and coordinating activities on the various 
campuses. 

2. Enlist the support and assistance of 
other student professionals through our 
liaison activities with the national student 
organizations of dentistry, medicine, nursing 
and law. 

3. Encourage support of the student pro- 
gram by pharmacy practitioners by publiciz- 
ing it in the publications of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and in the gen- 
eral pharmaceutical press at the regional, 
state and national levels. 

4. Encourage wide-spread and diverse par- 
ticipation in the observance by soliciting the 
support of the National Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Drug Abuse Education and Informa- 
tion, Inc., an organization of 98 national 
governmental, professional, educational law 
enforcement, service, religious and youth or- 
ganizations in which both Student APhA and 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
hold charter membership. 

5. Provide time on the agenda of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Student American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, March 26-28, 1971, in 
San Francisco, to further explain the ob- 
servance and finalize details of participation 
by Student APhA Chapters. 

We look forward to working with you 
and the pharmacy students of Oregon State 
University in obtaining national recognition 
and implementation of this most worthwhile 
program, 

Sincerely, 
RONALD L. WILLIAMS, R.Ph., 
Executive Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1971. 
Senator MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Our proposal is 
simply to change the present date of the 
Drug Abuse Prevention Week from the week 
of May 29 to an earlier date—the week of 
April 19. 

We would designate this week “Student's 
Week Against Drug Abuse’’. Hopefully with 
advance publicity and careful planning, this 
event would gain national recognition and 
thereby achieve the attention that it de- 
serves. 

It appears to us that it would be far more 
effective to have students sponsor a program 
of this magnitude rather than a govern- 
ment agency, judging from the success of 
another student sponsored project of a year 
ago. I am referring to “Earth Day”. Further- 
more, an extensive program involving the 
students of pharmacy across the nation 
would be extremely ideal, as we occupy 
a unique position: we are young enough 
to appeal to the youth of our nation, while 
at the same time, possess the necessary drug 
background. 

Our reason for the change of date is simply 
to allow more involvement. Around May 
most Universities and Colleges are nearing 
the end of a school year. Consequently, stu- 
dents are involved with final examinations, 
preparation for graduation and the like. 
Therefore aa earlier date would be more de- 
sirable to allow as much student participa- 
tion as possible. We propose that the “Stu- 
dent’s Week Against Drug Abuse” be held 
in the Spring (April) rather than an even 
earlier date in the school year to allow ade- 
quate time to plan an effective program. 
One needs to secure speakers, obtain films, 
display area, etc., well in advance in order 
to insure a successful program. 

If we knew that the April Week could be 
so named, “Student’s Week Against Drug 
Abuse”, we could begin working toward mak- 
ing this a truly “national” affair. We would 
contact all of the other colleges of pharmacy 
in the United States through their student 
chapters of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association to tell them of the approaching 
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week and its significance in relation to public 
education. Most of these pharmacy colleges 
are already involved in drug abuse educa- 
tion. In our letter we will urge them to plan 
programs to be held in their communities 
and on their campus to concur with the 
April date. Furthermore we would urge them 
to contact students of other universities and 
colleges in their state to help them plan 
programs for those campuses and communi- 
ties that do not have a pharmacy school. 
This is similar to what we hope to do in 
Oregon. 

I might add that we don’t intend to ex- 
clude the “establishment”. There is a wealth 
of knowledge and experience that the respon- 
sible citizens of this country possess. Hope- 
fully, they will make this knowledge available 
to us and be willing to add us in any way they 
can, We will be more than happy to accept 
assistance from the many government agen- 
cies, the American Medical Association, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
so on, In fact, we will gladly welcome any- 
one willing to lend a hand in making this 
@ successful program, It is through coopera- 
tive effect that programs of this magnitude 
are of such value to our society. 

Respectfully, 
EVELYN CROCKETT, 
Chairman, Drug Abuse Committee, 
Oregon State University, School of 
Pharmacy. 


SYNOPSIS OF PROJECTED OSU ACTIVITIES 


1. The Speakers Bureau of the Drug Abuse 
Committee—OSU School of Pharmacy was 
established on the concept that pharmacy 
students have the necessary drug back- 
ground for Drug Abuse Education and are 
young enough to appeal to younger stu- 
dents of Junior and Senior High School age. 

2. The Speakers Bureau is composed of ac- 
tive, interested, and involved fourth and 
fifth year students of the Oregon State Univ. 
School of Pharmacy. 

3. The Speakers Bureau represents the 
Drug Abuse Committee, a student organi- 
gation of the School of Pharmacy. 

4. The Speakers Bureau is experienced 
and prepared to present programs to fit the 
needs of the group involved, whether chil- 
dren, older students, parents, or adults. 

5. A team approach is suggested for each 
presentation and will involve three or four 
pharmacy students in one team. Each mem- 
ber of the team will handle information 
on one or two of the various areas of drug 
abuse: marijuana; hallucinogens; narcotics; 
barbiturates and amphetamines. 

6. The primary objective of the program- 
presentation will be the open discussion and 
question-and-answer period following short 
introductions by each member of the team. 

7. The Speakers Bureau has found that 
“scare tactics” and “half-truths” are unde- 
sirable in Drug Abuse Education. The Bu- 
reau advocates “telling it like it is”, that is, 
to present the facts of drug abuse as they 
are known, 

8. It is suggested that members of the 
Speakers Bureau refrain from the expres- 
sion of personal opinions, especially when 
those opinions cannot be backed up by 
known facts. 

9. In order to get the fullest utilization of 
group dynamics, the Speakers Bureau sug- 
gests that the following be met: 

a) The group receiving the program be 
limited to forty people or less. 

b) For classroom situations, the pres- 
ence of teachers be avoided during the ques- 
tion-and-answer period, as an authoritative 
presence may hinder the spontaneity of open 
and frank discussion. 

(Miss) EVELYN CROCKETT, 
Chairman, Drug Abuse Committee, 
OSU School of Pharmacy, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
presentation of facts, not opinions, and 
the complete rejection of “scare tech- 
niques” have been generally accepted as 
appropriate and most fruitful approaches 
to drug abuse education and prevention. 
In spite of great publicity, America is 
just beginning to awaken at the grass- 
roots level to the problems of drug abuse 
that have plagued the urban ghettos for 
so long a time. Middle class America and 
small towns are just beginning to experi- 
ence the “drug shock” and its agonies 
firsthand. It is imperative that this 
awareness be nurtured so that the prob- 
lem may be combated in every segment 
of our society. 

Young people have a respect for facts, 
for “telling it like it is,” and they have a 
great facility for communicating with 
each other. This program that is being 
conducted by pharmacy students and di- 
rected to young people is encouraging 
because of the special effectiveness that 
will accompany the absence of a “gen- 
eration gap,” a technical expertise in 
drugs, and the concern of our youth who 
do not use drugs—those who seldom 
make national headlines. 

At Oregon State University, the 
pharmacy students participating in the 
committee are well aware that the prob- 
lem is people—not drugs. The problem is 
one of young individuals trying to find 
themselves among social ills—those on 
the national and international scale, and 
those that filter down to the community 
and family level. This attempt of stu- 
dents trying to give personal support and 
information to others is a very positive 
move toward combating not only a feel- 
ing of despair and neglect of the indi- 
vidual, but also simple ignorance of what 
drugs can do to people. 

Though these programs would be in 
progress throughout the year, Students’ 
Week Against Drug Abuse would be des- 
ignated as a national week to reem- 
phasize seriousness of the problem, to 
encourage and strengthen existing ef- 
forts in combating the problem and to 
stimulate the involvement of students in 
new programs. I sincerely hope that my 
colleagues will take prompt and favor- 
able action on this resolution for I be- 
lieve that this is a program signifying 
great hope and responsibility on the part 
of the youth of our Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 11) to 
authorize the President to proclaim the 
week of April 19, 1971, through April 23, 
1971, as “Students’ Week Against Drug 
Abuse; introduced by Mr. HATFIELD (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 9—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
AMEND RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), and a large 
number of Senators whose names will 
hereafter be disclosed, a resolution to 
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amend rule XXII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate. 

The effect of this proposal would be to 
reduce from two-thirds to three-fifths 
the number of Senators present and vot- 
ing required to close debate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. President, in accordance with the 
provisions of rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby send to the 
desk a notice in writing that I shall here- 
after move to amend rule XXTI as I have 
previously stated, and I ask that it be 
received and read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What 
is the Senator’s request with reference to 
the resolution? That it be referred? 

Mr. CHURCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be read, and go over under 
the rule, as required by rule XIV, so that 
it may be taken up tomorrow, on the 
next legislative day, for consideration 
and debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
notice will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


NOTICE oF Motion To AMEND CERTAIN SENATE 
RULES 

In accordance with the provisions of rule 
XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby give notice in writing that I shall 
hereafter move to amend rule XXII of the 
standing rules in the following particulars: 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“1. When a question is pending, no mo- 
tion shall be received but— 

“To adjourn. 

“To adjourn to a day certain, or that when 
the Senate adjourn it shall be to a day 
certain. 

“To take a recess. 

“To proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

“To lay on the table. 

“To postpone indefinitely. 

“To postpone to a day certain. 

“To commit. 

“To amend. 


Which several motions shall have precedence 
as they stand arranged; and the motions 
relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, to lay on the table, shall be decided 
without debate. 

“2. Notwithstanding the provisions of rule 
IN or rule VI or any other rule of the Sen- 
ate, at any time a motion signed by sixteen 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, is presented to the Senate, the Presid- 
ing Officer shall at once state the motion to 
the Senate, and one hour after the Senate 
meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the Senate and 
direct that the Secretary call the roll, and 
upon the ascertainment that a quorum is 
present, the Presiding Officer shall, without 
debate, submit to the Senate by a yea-and- 
nay vote the question: 

‘Is it the sense of the Senate that the de- 
bate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by three-fifths of the Senators 
present and voting, then said measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the Sen- 
ate, or the unfinished business, shall be the 
unfinished business to the exclusion of all 
other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled 
to speak in all more than one hour on the 
measure, motion, or other matter pending be- 
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fore the Senate, or the unfinished business, 
the amendments thereto, and motions affect- 
ing the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order af- 
ter the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not ger- 
mane shall be in order. Points of order, in- 
cluding questions of relevancy, and appeals 
from the decision of the Presiding Officer, 
shall be decided without debate. 

“3. The provisions of the last paragraph 
of rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
made before 2 o’clock) shall not apply to any 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
any motion, resolution, or proposal to change 
any of the Standing Rules of the Senate.” 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is: 
To provide for bringing debate to a close 
under certain circumstances by vote of three- 
fifths of the Senators present and voting. 


The resolution reads as follows: 
S. RES. 9 


Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“1. When a question is pending, no motion 
shall be received but— 

“To adjourn. 

“To adjourn to a day certain, or that when 
the Senate adjourn it shall be to a day 
certain. 

“To take a recess. 

“To proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

“To lay on the table. 

“To postpone indefinitely. 

“To postpone to a day certain. 

“To commit. 

‘To amend, 

Which several motions shall have precedence 
as they stand arranged; and the motions 
relating to adjournment, to take a recess, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, to lay on the table, shall be decided 
without debate. 

“2. Notwithstanding the provisions of Rule 
II or Rule VI or any other rule of the 
Senate, at any time a motion signed by six- 
teen Senators, to bring to a close the debate 
upon any measure, motion, or other matter 
pending before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall at once state the 
motion to the Senate, and one hour after 
the Senate meets on the following calendar 
day but one, he shall lay the motion before 
the Senate and direct that the Secretary call 
the roll, and upon the ascertainment that 
a quorum is present, the Presiding Officer 
shall, without debate, submit to the Senate 
by a yea-and-nay vote the question: 

“Ts it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by three-fifths of the Sena- 
tors present and voting, then said measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than one hour on the 
measure, motion, or other matter pending 
before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, the amendments thereto, and mo- 
tions affecting the same, and it shall be the 
duty of the Presiding Officer to keep the time 
of each Senator who speaks. Except by unan- 
imous consent, no amendment shall be in 
order after the vote to bring the debate to 
a close, unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time. No dilatory 
motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. Points 
of order, including questions of relevancy, 
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and appeals from the decision of the Presid- 
ing Officer, shall be decided without debate. 

“3. The provisions of the last paragraph 
of Rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
made before 2 o’clock) shall not apply to 
any motion to proceed to the consideration 
of any motion, resolution, or proposal to 
change any of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. As matters now stand, 
will the resolution that I have just intro- 
duced to amend rule XXII be the pend- 
ing business before the Senate tomorrow 
when the legislative business is laid be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will 
be laid down after the routine morning 
business before the end of the morning 
hour, and subject to debate until the 
end of the morning hour, when it will go 
to the calendar. 

Mr. CHURCH. After the routine busi- 
ness, it will then be the order of business 
for consideration by the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Chair. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 10—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
DESIGNATE JANUARY 22 AS 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 10) ; which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. Res. 10 
Resolution to designate January 22 as 
Ukrainian Independence Day 

Whereas Ukraine, with a population of 
forty-seven million, is the largest non-Rus- 
sian nation both in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and in Eastern Europe; and 

Whereas this nation occupies a significant 
geographic and economic position in the con- 
text of Eurasia, with prominent dimensions 
toward central Asia, the Caucasus, the Mid- 
die East, and central Europe; and 

Whereas this second largest Slavic people, 
with a national history extending back to the 
ninth century, has made substantial contri- 
butions to world culture and today possesses 
immense potentialities and promise for 
further universal cultural advancement; and 

Whereas, in partial recognition of these 
cultural contributions toward civilization and 
peace, the Eighty-sixth Congress of these 
United States of America passed the Shev- 
chenko Memorial resolution, leading to the 
erection of a statue of Taras Shevchenko, the 
poet of Ukraine, on public grounds in our Na- 
tion’s capital; and 

Whereas the critical importance of this 
non-Russian nation in world affairs has been 
obliquely reflected in the original charter 
membership of the U.S.S.R.; that is, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas the contemporary status of 
Ukraine has been reflected in the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution passed by the 
Eighty-sixth Congress in July 1959, and 
signed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
into Public Law 86-90; and 

Whereas for the past two decades the Con- 
gress, Governors of our major States, and 
mayors in our largest cities have consistently 
observed the indomitable spirit of independ- 
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ence and creative assertions of the Ukrain- 
ian people; and 

Whereas the independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic, which was established by 
democratic, popular vote and national self- 
determination on January 22, 1918, was one 
of the first to proclaim freedom for its people 
in the area of the traditional Russian Em- 
pire: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating January 22 of each year (the anniver- 
Sary of the proclamation which declared 
Ukraine to be a free and independent re- 
public) as Ukrainian Independence Day, and 
inviting the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 11—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


_ Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S, Res. 11); which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 
S. Res. 11 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Ninety-Second Congress, $50,000, 
in addition to the amount and for the same 
purpose, specified in section 134(a) of the 


Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946, 


HONEST ELECTIONS REFORM ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure to join today with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) , and other co- 
Sponsors in introducing a comprehensive 
bill designed to reform the methods by 
which our campaigns for public office are 
financed and regulated. Entitled the 
Honest Elections Reform Act of 1971, this 
legislation represents a vital first step 
in restoring much of the faith and con- 
fidence that the American people have 
lost in their election process and as such 
pots the earliest possible considera- 

ion. 

This far-reaching legislative proposal 
attempts to deal with all four of the ma- 
jor problem areas in the field of cam- 
paign finance which have led to today’s 
great public concern: First, the base of 
contributions; second, the use and cost 
of the mass media, particularly radio 
and television; third, the extent and ef- 
fectiveness of the law governing the re- 
porting of campaign expenditures; and 
fourth, the uniformity and thoroughness 
of procedures that are applied to those 
campaign finance reports that are filed 
with the appropriate repositories. 

First, Mr. President, let us consider 
the problem of the base of contributions. 
Today that base is too narrow. It is not 
simply a question of providing more 
money. There also is a need to provide 
more sources of funding in order to lessen 
the dependence many candidates feel on 
those few who now so often represent 
such a disproportionate share of the mas- 
sive campaign funds required by today’s 
“electronic elections.” Though more and 
more citizens are making political con- 
tributions, their growing number still lags 
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far behind the quantum jump in cam- 
paign costs that has occurred over the 
past decade. The fact still remains that 
approximately 90 percent of the cam- 
paign contributions come from one per- 
cent of the population. And this fact 
should be a cause for concern by all 
Americans. It means that too many of 
their public officials are likely to owe 
too much to too few. It means that their 
interest in seeing candidates elected who 
are unobligated is not being protected. 
It means that the candidates themselves 
must devote an undue amount of energy 
and attention to caring for the concerns 
of their “special” backers rather than 
looking toward the concerns of their con- 
stituents as a whole. 

For these and other reasons, then, the 
public has a clear incentive to develop 
the broadest possible financial base on 
equal terms for all those who choose 
to compete for the responsibilities of pub- 
lic office. The devices employed must not 
only be effective in generating funds, but 
they also should be of such a character 
as to give every candidate equal oppor- 
tunity and to encourage direct voter par- 
ticipation in the process. This latter 
point, too, is vital if we are not to break 
the link between the candidate and the 
contributor. This link is vital in helping 
to keep the officeseeker responsive to the 
constituents he is to represent. This prin- 
ciple is basic to our system of govern- 
ment and only becomes pernicious when 
a few special groups gain undue influence 
by dominating campaign funding com- 
pletely—a danger the Honest Elections 
Reform Act is designed to avert. The lack 
of any direct role by the voter that would 
deny him the fundamental right of de- 
termining who will receive his financial 
support—such as through direct appro- 
priations—would also have the unfor- 
tunate effect of discouraging political in- 
volvement and encouraging apathy. 

Mr. President, I realize that the mag- 
nitude of today’s campaign finance prob- 
lems has led many knowledgeable peo- 
ple to look toward direct appropriations 
as the answer. I respect their experience 
and their views. They may be right. But 
I do not think so and in any event other 
methods such as those contained in the 
legislation now being introduced deserve 
a full trial before resorting to any more 
extreme remedies. Thus, as is true of 
the campaign finance proposals which I 
advanced in earlier Congresses, this bill 
provides for tax incentives for campaign 
contributions as the principal method of 
stimulating a broader base of political 
funds. I am as loathe as the next person 
to lightly add more special exceptions to 
our already overburdened patchwork of 
tax regulations. But the use of tax in- 
centives is fully justified in this case, 
not only because of their effectiveness 
and the seriousness of the need, but also 
because they are particularly well suited 
to preserve the element of volunteerism 
and voter choice in the allocation of sub- 
sidized contributions. 

Two types of alternative incentives are 
provided by the bill we submit today and 
the contributor may choose whichever 
one he finds most appealing. One is a 50- 
percent tax credit for political donations 
which aggregate up to $50 in any one 
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year. The other is a tax deduction of up to 
$100. In either case, the tax incentive 
applies to any political donation(s) made 
to any political candidate(s) at any 
level of government. The voter may give 
to as many people as he chooses and get 
a tax benefit, provided his donations do 
not aggregate more than the modest lim- 
its established by this legislation. In the 
event they should total more, then the 
amount above the ceiling would not 
qualify for any incentives. 

Mr. President, these tax measures 
would apply to contributions made in 
primaries as well as to those made in 
general election campaigns for the in- 
fluence of money is certainly as great if 
not greater in primary contests as it is in 
the November races. They would also be 
applicable to donations made to local, 
State, and National campaign commit- 
tees on a year-round basis so as to fur- 
ther encourage the proliferation of rev- 
enue sources during election periods. 

The cost of these incentives would cer- 
tainly not appear to be prohibitive, 
though admittedly no prior experience 
exists thus making any estimates ex- 
tremely hazardous. And in any event the 
benefits for all citizens that would flow 
from the use of these incentives would 
surely warrant the rather modest ex- 
pense they might entail. The public ob- 
viously has as great an interest in en- 
couraging the election of unobligated 
candidates for high public offices as it 
does in furthering the growth of educa- 
tional, religious, and charitable pro- 
grams which it is already subsidizing 
through the use of tax incentives. 

An additional benefit that would result 
from the adoption of this proposal would 
be to give official sanction and hence 
greater social acceptance to the practice 
of political donation. Political campaigns 
have not been as successful in raising 
funds as have certain types of charity 
and community service programs in part 
because of the differing degrees of social 
respectability accorded them. Regretta- 
bly, political donations are viewed with 
a jaundiced eye and politics is consid- 
ered a tainted profession. This attitude is 
deplorable for it tends to create the 
very situation it decries. Political office 
should not only be regarded as being re- 
spectable, but should also be considered 
as being in the highest traditions of pub- 
lic service. Thus official approval of the 
practice of giving to the candidates of 
one’s choice could go far toward elimi- 
nating the self-fulfilling cynical view of 
public life that so often hinders any ef- 
fort to broaden citizen participation in 
campaign finance. 

Mr. President, the 50 percent credit 
which amounts to $25 per person is de- 
signed to encourage small donations 
while the $100 deduction is designed to 
stimulate medium contributions. Both 
will be needed if the growing dependence 
felt by many candidates on a wealthy few 
donors is to be avoided. And regardless 
of the fate that awaits the other sec- 
tion of the bill now put forward I would 
hope that both these long overdue items 
on the campaign finance reform calen- 
dar are enacted without delay. 

But the question of incentives for 
broadening the base of contributions 
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represents only part of the problem. The 
second great area of concern dealt with 
by the Honest Elections Reform Act of 
1971 encompasses the use and cost of 
the mass media, particularly radio and 
television. The growing size of constit- 
uencies demands the expanding use of 
the mass media as a basic tool of com- 
munication. They have become literally 
indispensable to any political campaign. 
Yet, their cost is so staggering as to put 
them far beyond the reach of the aver- 
age candidate. If we are to insure equal- 
ity of access to the electorate, if we are 
to directly attack the problem of rising 
costs, and if we are to reduce the danger 
of “buying” elections, then the mass 
media is the place to start. And the most 
infiluential—and expensive—segment of 
the mass media is the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

More than any other factor, the grow- 
ing dependence upon and rising costs of 
the electronic media are responsible for 
today’s soaring campaign budgets. Be- 
cause of this vital role in campaign fi- 
nance and because they are a regulated 
industry, the radio and television sta- 
tions that are licensed by the public to 
operate in the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity have a special obli- 
gation to do what they can to improve 
what everyone is coming to recognize is 
an intolerable situation. Many stations 
have already demonstrated a keen sensi- 
tivity to the problem and deserve the 
commendation of us all. Others have 
shown little or no concern and need to 
be encouraged to play their part. 

The remedies proposed by this bill are 
not nearly as severe as some have sug- 
gested, though I feel they are the prod- 
uct of considerable thought and, being 
comprehensive in nature, should go far 
toward meeting the need while satisfy- 
ing those who objected to the earlier pro- 
posal originally offered 18 months ago by 
Senator Hart and myself. That bill, the 
Campaign Broadcast Reform Act of 1969, 
later modified in committee following ex- 
tensive hearings and reintroduced by 
Senator Pastore, passed by the House 
and Senate only to be vetoed by the 
President. Hopefully, the broadcast pro- 
posals of the legislation offered today will 
meet a better fate. 

The first provision requires broadcast 
stations to charge a political candidate 
no more than their lowest commercial 
rate. Today that is not the case. And 
while some stations offer discounts sub- 
stantially below their lowest commercial 
rates, others take advantage of a candi- 
date’s vulnerable preelection position and 
charge all the traffic will bear. Needless 
to say, this practice only adds to the 
skyrocketing campaign burdens which 
are already causing such grave public 
concern. 

Mr. President, asking that a station 
charge no more than its lowest unit rate 
is not to ask that it cease to make a 
profit—even if only in regard to the rela- 
tively small portion of the broadcast day 
consumed by political advertising. All 
this provision would do is see to it that 
the political candidate who may soon 
bear the burden of making vital deci- 
sions affecting public welfare be given 
the same treatment accorded the used 
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ear, toothpaste, and deodorant salesmen. 
The stations will still determine their 
rate structure but by establishing the 
lowest unit charge as the maximum po- 
litical rate, we will significantly lower 
campaign costs, equalize conditions 
across the country to a greater extent 
than at present, and improve the ability 
of the candidate of modest means to ob- 
tain an adequate airing of his views. 

The next section of the broadcast por- 
tion of the legislation suggested today is 
based on a proposal by the 20th century 
fund entitled “Voters Time.” Drawing 
upon that excellent and innovative idea, 
the Honest Elections Reform Act calls 
for the simultaneous use of all broadcast 
facilities for a few times every 4 years 
to insure full and equal opportunity for 
leading presidential and vice presidential 
contenders to air their positions. Major 
party contenders would receive eight 
one-half hour segments—six for Presi- 
dent, two for Vice President—to be used 
during the 8 weeks immediately prior to 
the election. Minor party contenders of 
significance would receive from three to 
four such programs depending upon 
their parties’ previous records of electoral 
performance. 

Mr. President, we feel this provision 
is vital to secure the fullest possible ex- 
amination of the views of those vying to 
hold the highest office in the land. As 
with other sections of this legislation, we 
are not wedded to every comma and 
semicolon, but are merely attempting to 
put forward in as constructive and com- 
prehensive a manner as possible some 
suggestions for discussion that will hope- 
fully lead to some effective legislative ac- 
tion before the problems worsen. Thus, 
the final formula adopted might well 
differ from the “voters time” equation we 
suggest here today. But clearly some 
steps must be taken to improve the use 
of the broadcast media in presidential 
campaigns without further increasing the 
already astronomical cost. In the past I 
have supported a repeal of the “equal 
time” clause of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 as a means to 
deal with this problem. I would do so 
again if no other remedy were available. 
But after further reflection following the 
defeat of last year’s broadcast reform 
effort, I feel the “voters time” concept 
might be preferable and deserves a full 
examination by the whole Congress, It 
has the considerable advantage of insur- 
ing equal treatment of all important con- 
tenders in accordance with the size of 
their public support and it also will in- 
sure the widest possible dissemination of 
the views of these most vital candidates, 
one of whom will soon be bearing the 
most awesome responsibilities borne by 
anyone on earth. 

The last noteworth provision of this 
area of the Honest Elections Reform Act 
would establish a limit on all media 
spending by Federal candidates of 10 
cents times the number of registered 
voters in the district, State, or Nation, as 
the case may be, or $40,000, whichever 
is greater. This spending limit would ap- 
ply in primaries and an equal limit would 
govern spending in the general election. 
Here again, the specific figures are sub- 
ject to adjustment though we hope some 
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form of limits will be placed on media 
spending lest it completely outstrip the 
broader contributions base established 
through the tax incentives mentioned 
earlier. It is particularly important to 
note that unlike last year’s proposal, the 
limits established by this bill would ap- 
ply to all media spending that can be 
rather effectively monitored. Thus, all 
spending for radio, television, billboard, 
newspaper, Magazine, and other period- 
ical advertising would be controlled. The 
limit formula proposed here offers more 
than the advantage of being comprehen- 
sive. By being tied to the number of reg- 
istered voters, it encourages all candi- 
dates to vigorously support voter reg- 
istration drives, thus further broadening 
public participation in the election proc- 
ess. And, by being based on registration 
figures rather than on current or past 
voting statistics as was the case in last 
year’s campaign broadcast bill, the Hon- 
est Elections Reform Act offers a fiex- 
ible but stable formula that should be 
both more equitable nationwide and less 
volatile and susceptible of being infiu- 
enced by isolated phenomena such as the 
weather on election day. 

Mr. President, the third great area of 
concern addressed by the bill introduced 
today deals with the problem of report- 
ing where campaign money comes from 
and where it goes. As we all know, today’s 
reporting provisions are a mockery that 
is honored more in the breach than in 
the observance. The law is so easily cir- 
cumvented that it virtually encourages 
deception. Thus, one of the major pur- 
poses of the Honest Elections Reform 
Act is to close the loopholes that prevent 
the current disclosure laws from working 
effectively. 

Among the many reforms accom- 
plished by the amendments to the crim- 
inal code that we propose is the require- 
ment that spending in primaries and 
conventions be fully reported as well as 
spending in general elections. The defini- 
tion of what constitutes a “political com- 
mittee” is rewritten to insure that all 
committees supporting Federal can- 
didates that take in or spend $100 
or more are uniformly organized and 
report their financial operations regular- 
ly and thoroughly. This latter provision 
eliminates the much abused loophole 
which now allows committees operating 
in one State exclusively or from within 
the District of Columbia to escape Fed- 
eral reporting completely. 

Other steps are taken to make report- 
ing as effective and as comprehensive as 
possible. And while the limit on the to- 
tal contributions a committee may re- 
ceive is repealed, the $5,000 limit placed 
on individual donations is strengthened 
and supplemented by a $25,000 limit on 
the amount a candidate may spend of 
his own funds. The purpose of these two 
limits is to guard against any one con- 
tributor from gaining undue influence 
and to force wealthy candidates to com- 
pete on a more equal basis with candi- 
dates of moderate means in the financing 
of their campaigns. I support the objec- 
tive of both these ceilings but have some 
desire to see the matter further studied 
and to have the benefit of hearings on 
the subject before becoming fully com- 
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mitted to the formula advanced here as 
I can foresee some difficulties in making 
these limits work as effectively as in- 
tended. 

The last major area of concern which 
the Honest Elections Reform Act at- 
tempts to resolve is the problem of how 
to guarantee full public disclosure of the 
spending reports required by the re- 
vamped criminal code we propose. Thus, 
the bill establishes a Federal Elections 
Commission to act as an independent, 
bipartisan repository and auditing agen- 
cy that will receive and verify the spend- 
ing reports and make them public in 
easily understandable form at regular 
intervals. The use of an independent 
agency is vastly superior to the use of 
any creature of the Congress which 
might cast the objectivity of any audit 
performed on its Members into doubt. 

Today, for example, such spending re- 
ports are filed with the Clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate. These 
offices lack both the resources and the 
independence necessary to perform their 
tasks satisfactorily, and any revisions in 
the campaign finance laws which would 
keep these offices as repositories would 
result in the outline of reform without 
the substance. Overall limits on cam- 
paign spending have shown themselves 
to be unenforceable. The only alternative 
is full disclosure. But this disclosure must 
be effective if it is to accomplish its pur- 
pose. And if it is to be effective we must 
remove the reporting and auditing func- 
tions from the offices of the Clerk and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. President, as I said last week when 
Senator Grave. and I announced our in- 
tention to introduce this legislation, there 
is no more important business before the 
Congress and the American public than 
the wholesale cleansing of our demo- 
cratic political system. It is obviously be- 
coming badly distorted under present 
conditions. Money rather than ability or 
service is becoming the criterion for suc- 
cessful campaigns for public office. The 
regulations Congress adopted 46 years 
ago to govern campaign financing were 
poorly drawn and are not working. They 
do not take into account the phenome- 
non of television which has come to dom- 
inate every major campaign. They have 
encouraged lawbreaking and widespread 
cynicism toward the political process in 
general. 

Just a few days ago, the President said 
in his state of the Union address that we 
must restructure our institutions of gov- 
ernment in order to make them more re- 
sponsive to today’s changed conditions. 
None of our institutions is more impor- 
tant than the method by which we choose 
our leaders and yet none is in greater 
need of reform. The American people 
are becoming more and more critical of 
the way in which our system of elective 
politics is working—and rightly so. But 
just stop and think of the effect that full 
reporting and thorough accounting and 
disclosure coupled with a broader base of 
contributions and better use of the media 
would have. It would surely lead to re- 
newed faith in the responsiveness and 
representativeness of our elective proc- 
esses that many feel has been slowly ebb- 
ing during recent years. In fact, this res- 
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toration of faith could turn out to be 
the single most important benefit to flow 
from the adoption of meaningful cam- 
paign finance reform legislation. We 
need to restore a fuller measure of com- 
petition on the basis of merit than now 
exists and to throw the light of public 
disclosure on all political financial trans- 
actions, relying on the ultimate wisdom 
of the people to draw the appropriate 
conclusions. 

Mr. President, we feel the Honest 
Elections Reform Act moves effectively 
to meet these objectives and deserves the 
immediate and serious attention of the 
Congress. This or some other version of 
comprehensive campaign finance reform 
legislation is badly needed, on that vir- 
tually everyone is agreed. Time is run- 
ning on and the problems are getting 
worse. Next year is a presidential elec- 
tion year and that will certainly compli- 
cate matters if action is deferred until 
then. Thus, delay may mean defeat and 
defeat of legislation as long overdue as 
this could only increase the opportuni- 
ties for abuse at the heart of our dem- 
ocratic political system and shake the 
confidence of the American people in the 
credibility of their electoral processes 
still further. ‘ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an outline summary of the 
proposed Honest Elections Reform Act 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HONEST ELECTIONS REFORM ACT oF 1971— 

A SUMMARY 
TITLE I: TAX INCENTIVES FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CANDIDATES FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 

A. Provides for a 50% tax credit on one or 

more political contributions not exceeding 
0.00. 

ss ear contribution” is defined as a 

contribution or gift of money to an eligible 

candidate for nomination or election to any 

Federal, State, or local elective public office, 

or to any authorized committee. 

C. Provides the option of taking a $100 tax 
deduction in lieu of the tax credit. 


TITLE II: BROADCAST TIME FOR CANDIDATES 


A. Section 315 of the Communication Act 
is amended to provide that the charges made 
for the use of any broadcasting station by 
any legally qualified candidate for public 
office shall not exceed the lowest unit charge 
of the station for the same amount of time 
in the same time period. 

B. Broadcasting stations and networks are 
required to provide simultaneously free 
radio and television time to candidates for 
the office of President and Vice President. 
Potential candidates are divided into three 
categories, with those in Category I receiv- 
ing eight one-half hour periods of prime 
time from each station, those in Category IT 
receiving four periods, and those in Category 
II three periods. This free time must in- 
volve the live appearance of the candidate 
and the format must be one intended to 
promote political discussion, illuminate cam- 
paign issues, and give the public insight into 
the abilities and personal qualities of the 
candidate. 

C. The FCC is mandated to make an in- 
vestigation to determine the most equitable 
and feasible arrangement whereby broad- 
casting stations might provide free time for 
candidates for other elective offices. 

D. Limitations on expenditures for broad- 
casting, billboards, newspapers, magazincs, 
and other periodical publications are pub- 
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lished. A candidate is allowed to spend on 
these media in behalf of his candidacy in 
both primary and general elections an 
amount not to exceed: 

1. Ten cents multiplied by the number of 
registered voters in his district, or 

2. $40,000, whichever is greater. 


TITLE II: AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE 


A. The term “election” is redefined to in- 
clude primary elections and conventions of 
political parties as well as general and special 
elections, 

B. The term “candidate” is redefined to in- 
clude the President and Vice President as 
well as congressional offices. 

C. The term “political committee” is re- 
defined to apply to individuals as well as 
groups, and the loophole that now allows 
committees operating in only one State to 
escape reporting is closed. Persons or groups 
receiving or expending $100 or less are not 
counted as political committees. 

D. The term “contribution” is redefined to 
include a transfer of funds between polit- 
ical committees. 

E. The term “expenditure” is redefined to 
include (1) a transfer of funds (2) fees or 
charges levied upon a candidate by his State 
and (3) sums spent for travel, subsistence, 
stationery, postage, circulars, printing, tele- 
phone service, etc. 

F. The term “person” is redefined to spe- 
cifically include labor unions. 

G. The term “State” is redefined to include 
the District of Columbia, thus closing an 
important loophole. 

H. Solicitation of political contributions 
from officers and employees of the United 
States is forbidden political committees as 
well as candidates. 

I. A limitation of $5,000 is set on single 
source contributions, and this is made to ap- 
ply to committees as well as candidates. 
Contributions by a person's spouse or minor 
child are deemed contributions by that per- 
son. 

J. The limitation on total contributions 
& political committee may receive is re- 
pealed. 


TITLE IV: DISCLOSURE OF FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 


FUNDS 

A. Requires that every political committee 
have a chairman and a treasurer, without 
whose authority no expenditure may be 
made. 

B. The treasurer shall keep an account of: 

1. All contributions. 

2, The full name and mailing address of 
every person making a contribution, and the 
date and amount. 

3. All expenditures made by the committee, 
together with a receipted bill for all expendi- 
tures the aggregate amount of which to the 
Same person during a calendar year exceeds 
$100. 

C. Every political committee that is not asu- 
thorized in writing by a candidate must in- 
clude in all its literature and advertising a 
clear statement that its activities are not au- 
thorized and that the candidate is not re- 
sponsible for those activities. 

D. There is created a five man, bipartisan 
Federal Elections Commission appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

E. Political committees which receive or ex- 
pend more than $100 must file a statement of 
organization with the Commission. 

F. Between the 10th and 20th of March, 
June and September in each year; on the fif- 
teenth day and on the fifth day next pre- 
ceding the date on which is held an election; 
on the fifteenth day next following the date 
on which is held an election and on the ist 


day of January of each year, the treasurer of 
& political committee shall file with the com- 
mission a comprehensive report of its ac- 
tivities. 

G. Every person who makes contributions 
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or expenditures, other than by contribution 
to a political committee or candidate, aggre- 
gating $100 or more must also file reports 
with the Commission. 

H. Candidates must also file reports of 
their receipts and expenditures. 

I. Reports on convention financing must be 
filed with the Commission by the appropriate 
persons and committees. 

J. A copy of all reports shall also be filed 
with the clerk of a United States district 
court. 

K. Numerous duties are assigned the Com- 
mission including the wide public dissemina- 
tion of reports filed by committees and can- 
didates. 

L. Criminal penalties are provided for the 
violation of the provisions of this title. 

M. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act is 
repealed. 

Title V: Authorization of Appropriations, 
Effective Dates, and Partial Invalidity. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join with Senator GRAVEL and 
Senator Pearson in sponsoring as the 
first Senate bill of the 92d Congress, the 
Honest Elections Reform Act of 1971. 
The bill, S. 1, is one which I hope will lay 
the foundation for debate and action by 
the Congress in this very important area 
of reform. 

We are all aware of the need for sub- 
stantial changes in the way campaigns 
are financed and run in this country. 
Existing law does not deal with the prob- 
lem of spiraling campaign costs, nor does 
it provide complete coverage in the area 
of disclosure requirements. Its provisions 
dealing with limitations on campaign ex- 
penditures are totally outdated. 

The result of such inadequacies in the 
existing law has been a loss of public 
confidence in our whole elections process 
which is at the very heart of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Now is the time to act to insure that 
political campaigns in this country refiect 
what the public demands—honesty and 
openness throughout the election process, 
and equal access to this process for all, 
regardless of economic means. 

Last fall, the Congress passed legisla- 
tion imposing a limit on the amount that 
a candidate for Federal office could spend 
on the broadcast media, by far the single 
most rapidly rising expense in campaigns 
today. This legislation was vetoed by the 
President. 

I supported that legislation, as a strong 
step toward limiting the cost of political 
campaigns, while at the same time real- 
izing that more comprehensive proposals 
were necessary. 

Today, I have sponsored legislation 
which refiects just such a comprehensive 
approach. Among its most important 
points are: 

A limitation on the amount which any 
individual can contribute to any one 
candidate. 

A tightening of the campaign commit- 
tee structure designed: First, to require 
full disclosure of expenses, contributions, 
and transfers of funds by a political com- 
mittee, thus closing significant loop- 
holes in existing law; and second, to in- 
hibit the proliferation of committees over 
which the candidate himself has no con- 
trol. 

The establishment of an independent 
Federal elections commission empow- 
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ered with broad authority to supervise 
the running of campaigns, report viola- 
tions, and recommend further legislative 
action in the area of election and cam- 
paign procedures. 

A limitation on total media expendi- 
tures by a candidate. 

Suspension of the equal time provision 
of the Communications Act to provide 
free voters time for presidential and vice 
presidential candidates, and to permit 
debates between presidential candidates. 

The bill as presently written is not a 
perfect one. Amendments will be re- 
quired. 

And the Congress should act on other 
proposals to make our election process 
more responsive, such as a proposal to 
establish universal voter registration 
which I understand will be introduced 
during the 92d Congress. 

But it is appropriate and necessary to 
begin with the broadest possible ap- 
proach—one which will stimulate debate 
by the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, and one which can be effective. 


PRESIDENT NIXON HONORS THE 
NATION’S NO. 1 FOOTBALL TEAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 14, the President of the United 
States, Richard M. Nixon, appeared at 
the University of Nebraska in Lincoln, 
thereby paying great tribute to the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 football team and its coach, 
Bob Devaney. 

The University of Nebraska football 
squad and Bob Devaney and his entire 
coaching staff have brought great honor 
to Nebraska. Nebraska went through last 
season without a defeat. They were again 
the Big 8 champions and on New Year's 
Day they defeated the powerful team 
from Louisiana State University. It came 
as no surprise that the sportswriters 
picked Nebraska for the No. 1 spot. 

Coach Bob Devaney and the rest of 
his coaching staff and all the players on 
the Nebraska squad have done something 
more than just honor our State. They 
have advanced the cause of good sports- 
manship and clean competition. These 
are virtues to be desired in all aspects 
of life. 

Nebraskans were highly pleased when 
the President of the United States ex- 
pressed his interest in this team and in 
young people everywhere and in colleges 
and universities everywhere by paying 
a visit to the Nebraska campus. It was 
a day always to be remembered. 

President Nixon delivered a most no- 
table speech on that occasion. The prin- 
ciples that he laid down in that speech 
merit the attention of citizens of all ages 
in all the States and it is a speech that 
offers hope to all who want America to 
go forward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of the President of 
the United States delivered on that oc- 
casion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE A STU- 
DENT-FACULTY CONVOCATION, THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. President; Mr. Chancellor, Governor 
Exon, Senator Curtis, Senator Hruska, all 
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of the distinguished guests on the platform, 
and students, members of the faculty of 
the University of Nebraska, and I also un- 
derstand that we have guests here from 
Nebraska Wesleyan and from Union College, 
and friends of the University of Nebraska: 

I appreciate the honor that has been ex- 
tended to me to visit this campus, and the 
opportunity to pick up a raincheck, in effect, 
because Secretary Hardin two years ago on 
the 100th anniversary of this great Univer- 
sity, invited me to come to the University at 
the request of the University officials, and 
because I had another engagement at that 
time, I was unable to do so. I told him then 
that sometime while I was in office I would 
come, I wasn’t quite sure I could make it. 
I am glad I could make it this year in view 
of what has happened. 

And that allows me, before making this 
award, to tell a little story. You will recall 
that from time to time, because I am some- 
what of a football fan, that I have called 
football coaches or captains after a great 
victory and a significant game. I read a story 
in one of the Nebraska papers to the effect 
that immediately after the Orange Bowl game 
some of the team were gathered around the 
phone waiting for the call from the White 
House, It never got through. As a matter of 
fact, I was not able to make the call because 
while I had seen the last quarter of the 
game, which was very exciting—wasn’t that 
something, that last quarter?—in any event— 
it shows what the defense means—in any 
event, when we came to the end of the long 
day of football that day, I had to go on to 
another engagement. I checked with the 
White House operator and asked if it might 
be possible to get through to the dressing 
room down in Miami. Usually the President 
can get through on the telephone. This time 
the operator said, “Well, it will be just a 
moment, Mr. President. All the circuits are 
busy.” 

She said, 
calling.” 

I knew that was the case, and I knew that 
this great team and the University of Ne- 
braska have pride for the whole State, for 
all the institutions of this State, whatever 
they may be, and all the people of this State. 
I am, therefore, honored to be here to par- 
ticipate in your pride in that team. 

Having said that, I want you to know 
that I have gotten into a little trouble over 
the past couple of years in picking number 
one teams. In 1970, I should recall, the 
100th anniversary of college football, you 
will remember that before the bowl games 
I said that Texas was number one, and since 
then I have never been able to go to Penn- 
Sylvania without a passport, 

This year I didn’t make that mistake be- 
cause I sought and got very good advice. 
I was in Omaha in the last weeks of October. 
At that time Nebraska was number three 
in the Associated Press poll. I had already 
been to Columbus, Ohio, where everybody 
said Ohio State was number one. I was in 
Indiana where everybody told me that Notre 
Dame was number one. I was in Texas where 
everybody told me that Texas was number 
one, and I was going to be in California 
where all Californians thought ‘that Stan- 
ford was number one. And in Arizona, Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater said that Arizona State 
was number one. 

So with Roman Hruska and Carl Curtis, 
I said, “What should I do?” They thought a 
bit and finally Carl spoke up and said, “You 
know, Mr. President, I should wait until 
after the bowl games.” That was vision, real 
vision. 

So in this year of football, a year of many 
great teams, a year in which many can per- 
haps rightfully claim to be number one, to 
come to Nebraska, a great University and 
clearly apart from its great records in the 
field of athletics, to come here to the only 
major college team that was undefeated, 
and to make an award is something that I 
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am very proud to do, proud to recognize 
this University, to recognize its coach, to 
recognize its co-captains, to recognize its 
fine members of the team, and in so doing 
to present the plaque from the President 
of the United States, 

Consequently, at this time, for the offi- 
cial presentation, I would like to have the 
coach, Bob Devaney, to step forth. 

(Presentation of plaque.) 

You ought to run for something in this 
State. 

And now the co-captains, Jerry Murtaugh 
and Dan Schneiss, if they would step for- 
ward to represent the team. 

I shall now read the plaque which I under- 
stand will be put in one of the lockers. But 
in any event—(Laughter)—the plaque’s 
wording is as follows: 

“The University of Nebraska 1970 football 
team, Champions of the Big Eight Confer- 
ence. Victor in the 1971 Orange Bowl, and 
picked by the Associated Press Number One 
Team of the Nation.” 

And now if I could come to the other part 
of my assignment, as was pointed out by your 
president a moment ago, I wanted to use this 
opportunity to address the great student 
body of this University and your guests about 
some of the problems we have in this Nation, 
common problems, for younger people and 
older people as well. 

In beginning my remarks, it is quite clear 
from the feeling in this audience that this 
is a very exciting time for this University. 
You are beginning the second hundred years 
of a very great tradition, and you are begin- 
ning it as champions. 

You can all take pride in your great team. 
It is a splendid thing to be champions, But 
a more splendid thing, I believe, is the proc- 
ess by which a team becomes champion, the 
long struggle through defeat, through doubt, 
and then on to victory. 

There is satisfaction here, and for all of 
us there are valuable lessons as well. For as 
vital as the understanding we gain in the 
classroom is the deeper understanding of 
ourselves that comes from competing against 
others, and competing against ourselves. 

In these endeavors, we go beyond aware- 
ness of what we are and we discover a higher 
understanding of what we can be if we know 
and have the courage and if we have the 
will, 

It is in this way that we learn to believe 
in our dreams. 

Nothing matters more to the future of this 
Nation than ensuring that our young men 
and women learn to believe in themselves 
and believe in their dreams, and that they 
develop this capacity—that you develop this 
capacity, so that you keep it all of your lives. 

As this great University looks to a new cen- 
tury so does our Nation, In this decade we 
Americans will celebrate the anniversary of 
the greatest experiment in liberty the world 
has ever known, It has succeeded for what 
in the year 1976 will be 200 years. But like 
the continued success of this University, the 
continued success of the American experi- 
ment depends on one thing: On the qualities 
of heart and mind and spirit that our young 
people bring to both. 

This Nation will not run on inertia. It 
could fail in one generation or it could last 
another 100 years or another 1,000 years. The 
answer lies in what you and your generation 
bring to the task of being an American and 
what you pass on to others. 

These depend, in turn, upon what your 
Nation gives to you and gives to you now. 
And if we are to benefit fully from the ener- 
gies and the ideals of our young people, we 
must break down the barriers to the exercise 
of those energies, the pursuit of those ideals, 

Let me discuss one of those barriers that 
I know is on the minds of many of you here 
and many all over this Nation. 

The war in Vietnam has taken a very 
heavy toll of our young men. This Adminis- 
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tration has no higher priority than to end 
that war. But to end it in a way that we 
will have a lasting peace. 

For one thing, I want to end it because 
this Nation has positive priorities, right here 
at home, that young men and women now 
occupied in war could turn their hands to 
in peace. Beyond this, I have some very 
personal reasons that I would like to end it. 

Every week, as President of the United 
States, I write letters to the parents and the 
wives and even sometimes the children of 
men who have given their lives in Vietnam. 
It is no comfort to me that when I came into 
office I wrote 300 of those letters a week, 
and that this week I will write 27. One is 
too many. 

These were precious human lives and what 
they might have brought to America in peace 
no one will ever know. But there would have 
been poets among them and doctors and 
teachers and farmers. There would have 
been builders of America. 

I want nothing in the world so much as 
to be able to stop writing those letters. 

I know you realize, you who have studied 
history, that every American generation in 
this century has known war. I want yours to 
be the first generation in this century to 
enjoy a full generation of peace. 

I have a plan which we are implementing 
to obtain that kind of peace. I can tell you 
confidently today it is succeeding. I believe 
yours will be a generation of peace. And then 
the question comes, and this is a bigger ques- 
tion, more profound: What will we do with 
the peace? 

I am not one of those who believe that we 
will have instant tranquility when we have 
peace. I was talking to a European statesman 
a few months ago about the common prob- 
lems that we had in both of our countries 
of student unrest, and he said to me, “The 
problem with your youth is war. The problem 
with our youth is peace.” 

What he meant, of course, was that the 
challenges of peace are as great as the chal- 
lenges of war and as difficult to meet. There 
needs to be something more than the mere 
absence of war in life. Young people need 
something positive to respond to, some high 
enterprise in which they can test themselves, 
fulfill themselves. We must have great goals— 
goals that are worthy of us, worthy of our 
resources, our capacities; worthy of the cour- 
age and the wisdom and the will of our 
people. And we do have such great goals at 
home in America, Consider, for example, the 
problems of our environment. To subdue the 
land is one thing. To destroy it is another, 
and we have been destroying it. And now 
we must undo what we have done. You must 
help in this venture. It will require all the 
dedication you can bring to it—your brains, 
your energy, your imagination, those special 
qualities you possess in such abundance— 
idealism, impatience, and faith. To preserve 
the good earth is a great goal. 

Consider the problems of our cities. 
Through time, cities have been centers of 
culture and commerce, and nowhere has 
this been more true than in America. But 
today, many of our great cities are dying. 
We must not let this happen. We can do 
better than this. We must do better than 
this. Only if the American city can prosper 
can the American dream really prevail. 

Consider the problems of rural America. 
We are a nation not only of cities but of 
towns and villages and farms. In the soul 
and substance of rural life in this country 
the most abiding values of the American 
people are anchored. Rural America, too, 
needs our attention. We must create a new 
rural enyironment, a new rural prosperity, 
which will not only stem the migration 
from rural areas to the cities, but which will 
bring people back to the heartland of 
America. 

Consider the problems of overpopulation, 
the problems of education, the problems 
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brought about by technology, the problems 
of achieving full and equal opportunity for 
all of our people, of health; the problems of 
prosperity, itself; of poverty in a land of 
plenty. Those are just a few of the chal- 
lenges that face us. 

We must face them together. There can be 
no generation gap in America. The destiny 
of this nation is not divided into yours and 
ours. It is one destiny. We share it together. 
We are responsible for it together. And in 
the way we respond, history will judge us 
together. 

There has been too much emphasis on 
the differences between the generations in 
America. There has been too much of a 
tendency of many of my generation to blame 
all of your generation for the excesses of a 
violent few. Let me repeat what I have said 
over and over again during the past two 
years, 

I believe one of America’s most priceless 
assets is the idealism which motivates the 
young people of America. My generation has 
invested all that it has, not only its love 
but its hope and its faith in yours. 

I believe you will redeem that faith and 
justify that hope. I believe that as our gen- 
erations work together, as we strive to- 
gether, as we aspire together, we can achieve 
together—achieve great things for America 
and the world. 

And so let us forge an alliance of the gen- 
erations. Let us work together to seek out 
those ways by which the commitments and 
the compassion of one generation can be 
linked to the will and the experience of 
another so that together we can serve Amer- 
ica better and America can better serve 
mankind. 

Our priorities are really the same. To- 
gether we can achieve them. 

I pledge to you that as you have faith in 
our intentions, we will do our best to keep 
faith with your hopes, 

Let me cite one of the ways in which I 
propose to give substance to this alliance 
between the generations. One thing govern- 
ment must do is to find more effective ways 
of enlisting the dedication and idealism of 
those young Americans who want to serve 
their fellow man. Therefore, I will send a 
special message to the 92d Congress asking 
that the Peace Corps, VISTA, and a number 
of other agencies now scattered throughout 
the Federal Government, be brought to- 
gether into a new agency, a new volunteer 
service corps that will give young Americans 
an expanded opportunity for the service they 
want to give, and that will give them what 
they do not now have offered to them—a 
chance to transfer between service abroad 
and service at home. 

I intend to place this new agency under the 
dynamic leadership of one of the ablest young 
men I have ever known, the Peace Corps 
Director Joe Blatchford, and I intend to 
make it an agency through which those will- 
ing to give their lives and their energy can 
work at cleaning up the environment, com- 
batting illiteracy and malnutrition, suffer- 
ing and blight, either at home or abroad. 

To the extent that young people respond 
to this opportunity, I will recommend that 
it be expanded to new fields, new endeavors, 
for I believe that government has a respon- 
sibility to ensure that the idealism and will- 
ingness to contribute of our dedicated young 
people can be put to constructive use. 

As we free young Americans from the re- 
quirements of the draft and of the war, from 
the requirements of forced service, let us 
open the door to volunteer service. And for 
those who want to serve but cannot devote 
their full time, the new center for volunteer 
action will open new opportunities for mil- 
lions of Americans of all ages to the extent 
they wish to contribute their time, their 
talents, their hearts, to building better 
communities, a better America, a better 
world. 
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Let me turn now to another way in which 
you can contribute. You all know that in the 
year 1970 we have taken a step which could 
have a very dramatic effect on your future 
and the future of America. We have provided 
you with the most powerful means a citi- 
zen has of making himself felt in a free and 
democratic society. 

You now have the right to vote. Today in 
a new and exciting and dramatically promis- 
ing way, you, each of you 18 or over, has a 
voice in the future of America, The whole his- 
tory of democracy in this country is a chron- 
icle of the constant broadening of the power 
to participate. Each new group receiving the 
franchise has had a beneficial effect on the 
course of America. Each new group has given 
freshness and vitality to the purposes of 
government. And now it is your turn to do 
the same. 

So much is in your hands now. To those 
who have believed the system would not be 
moved, I say try it. To those who have 
thought that the system was impenetrable, I 
say there is no longer a need to penetrate; 
the door is open, For each of you, as for each 
of the rest of us, there are going to be some 
disappointments. There will be defeats, and 
the hard logic of life is: for anyone to win 
someone else has to lose. 

For some to know victory, others have to 
know defeat. This is part of democracy. For 
it is in the very nature of a free society that 
no one can win all the time, no one can have 
his own way all the time, and no one is 
right all the time. If we suffer a setback or 
if we lose on an issue, the answer is not to 
blame the system but to look within our- 
selves to see how we can strengthen our re- 
solve and intensify our efforts or perhaps to 
see whether the other fellow just might have 
been right all the time. 

Defeat, therefore, can be an occasion for 
learning, for weighing the wisdom of our 
own purposes, examining the strength of 
our own resources, 

I have seen two of Bob Devaney’s teams 
play in the Orange Bowl when they lost. But 
defeat, instead of disheartening them, 
brought that experience which later led to 
victory. 

I know that there are those who reject 
politics, who scorn the political life, and I 
can assure you that politics attracts its share 
of bad people but so do all the other profes- 
sions. This does not reflect on the political 
system, for politics is a process, not an end 
in itself, and the process can be as good or 
as bad as the people that are part of it. 

It may be tempting to suppose, like the 
ostrich, that what we choose not to be in- 
volved in will, therefore, not involve us. But 
we cannot make a separate peace, not one of 
us can. We are all committed, whether we 
choose to be or not. You can reject this, 
you can come to the task of being an Ameri- 
can like Nietzche’s ropemakers, who “pull 
out their threads in length and themselves 
are always going backwards.” Or you can ac- 
cept the commitment. You can accept the 
challenge. You can accept the high adven- 
ture of being an American citizen. 

In the end, the history of this time will 
reflect your choice and it will record that 
you were the first generation of young 
Americans to be given this chance, There- 
fore, I urge you to choose well and to choose 
carefully. 

There is an old excuse: This is a world that 
I never made. 

That won’t do any longer. You have now 
the opportunity, the obligation, to mold the 
world that you live in, and you cannot escape 
this obligation. 

There is a story of an old and very wise 
teacher in early Athens. There was no ques- 
tion the teacher could not answer. There 
seemed to be nothing in Hre the old man did 
not understand. And finally, one of his stu- 
dents hit upon a way to defeat the old man’ 
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The student determined that he would 
catch a bird and hold it concealed in his 
hands. He would ask the old man to guess 
what he was holding. If the old man guessed 
it was a bird, then the boy would make him 
say whether the bird was alive or whether it 
was dead, And if the teacher guessed that 
the bird was dead, the boy would open his 
hands and let the bird go, free and alive. 
But if the wise man guessed that the bird 
was alive, then the boy would crush out its 
life and open his hands to reveal a dead 
bird. 

And so it progressed. just as the boy had 
planned, until he asked the wise man: “Is 
the bird alive or is it dead?” And the old 
man said, “My son, the answer to that ques- 
tion is in your hands.” 

In your hands now rests the question of 
the future of this Nation, of its promise of 
progress and prosperity, of the dream of 
democracy and the future of freedom, of 
whether men can continue to be governed by 
human wisdom. And I believe that these 
things rest in good hands, and that as we 
put our hands together, your generation and 
mine, in the alliance we forge we can dis- 
cover a new understanding, a community of 
wisdom, a capacity for action, with which 
we can truly renew both the spirit and the 
promise of this great and good land we share 
together. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the legislative calendar, under 
rule VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 11:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
11:15 a.m, tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR NELSON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the approval of the Journal, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON) be recognized for 
not to exceed 30 minutes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOLIDAY RECESS SCHEDULE—1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a recess schedule 
for the first session of the 92d Congress. 

There being no objection, the recess 
schedule was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Recess ScHEDULE 1971 

Lincoln’s-Washington’s Birthdays—From 
conclusion of business Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, until Noon, Wednesday, February 17. 

Easter (Sunday, April 11)—From conclu- 
sion of business Wednesday, April 7, until 
Noon, Wednesday, April 14. 

Memorial Day (Monday, May 31)—From 
conclusion of business Thursday, May 27, 
until Noon, Tuesday, June 1. 

July 4 (Sunday)—From conclusion of 
business Thursday, July 1, until Noon, Tues- 
day, July 6. 

August-September recess (P.L. 91-6510)— 
From conclusion of business Friday, August 
6, until Noon, Wednesday, September 8. 

Veterans’ Day (Monday, October 25)— 
From conclusion of business, October 21, 
until Noon Tuesday, October 26. 

Thanksgiving (Thursday, November 25)— 
From conclusion of business Wednesday, 
November 24, until Noon, Monday, Novem- 
ber 29. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 


SENATE PRACTICES AND PROCE- 
DURES—TIME OF CONVENING TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, now 
that the enforcement of the 3-minute 
rule has been indicated insofar as it ap- 
plies to speeches and other matters dur- 
ing the morning hour, I would like to 
read to the Senate an agreement which 
I believe has been reached, concerning 
further procedural matters based on the 
suggestions of Senators CRANSTON, 
HUGHES, SAxBE, and SCHWEIKER: 

1. Whenever, in the judgment of the Lead- 
ership, it will facilitate the flow of Senate 
business, a unanimous consent agreement 
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on a day-by-day basis will be drawn up so 
as to provide for time-certain votes in the 
morning or early afternoon hours; conversely, 
stalled and other business on which votes are 
not expected will be brought up later on 
those days. 

2. When Special orders are entered for in- 
dividual Senators who desire to make 
speeches in the early morning hours, those 
orders will be entertained when the request 
for time is limited to 15 minutes. Exceptions 
to this time-maximum will be made for a 
group of Senators desiring to hold a colloquy. 

3. When the Leadership suspends, by 
unanimous consent, the Monday Call of the 
Calendar, an effort will be made at that time 
or at some other convenient time to an- 
nounce in advance when next there will be 
a call of the consent calendar. 

4. Whenever practicable, unanimous con- 
sent requests on time-divisions preceding 
votes will incorporate a provision requiring 
equal division of time between proponents 
and opponents of the final 15 minutes on 
amendments and on the bills. 


Mr. President, in view of this an- 
nouncement and after consultation with 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NEtson), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate adjourns to- 
night, it stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 11:45 a.m. tomorrow, at which 
time, after the approval of the Journal, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. NELSON. If a Senator or if Sena- 
tors wish to engage in colloquy, what is 
the rule then? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will be notified 
ahead of time, so that we can plan ac- 
cordingly and allow up to an hour. 

Mr. NELSON. And that would be by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, and early. 

Mr. NELSON. I may say to the ma- 
jority leader that I am wholeheartedly 
in agreement with the proposals for lim- 
itation on time, including formal recog- 
nition henceforth of the Pastore ger- 
maneness rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 3 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I unthinkingly asked 
for an extra 3 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask to be 
recognized separately. May I ask the ma- 
jority leader a question? I gather, in 
these requests, that the majority leader 
was not getting the unanimous consent 
of the Senate; he was just making an an- 
nouncement of the leadership? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The joint leader- 
ship, based on the recommendations of 
Senators CRANSTON, HUGHES, SAxBE, and 
ScHWEICKER, which have been accepted. 

Mr, JAVITS. I think that is very inter- 
esting, because I think, if we do have a 
unanimous consent which would bind us 
for the whole Congress, we should have 
had a whole day’s notice. The majority 
leader was very judicious in that. 

My second question is as follows: 
Would the majority leader, as well as 
other Senators, give consideration to the 
whole question of unanimous consents to 
vote on bills, amendments, resolutions, 
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and so forth? I think there we have relied 
very much on the individual honor of in- 
dividual Senators. Sometimes we have 
had very embarrassing situations. I would 
strongly urge upon the leadership some 
regularization of that practice so that 
Members of the Senate would know that 
there would be a given period of notice 
and the leadership would not have to 
depend upon its own mind as to who was 
interested in a particular measure. I 
know the impossibility of checking with 
100 Senators. So I earnestly urge on the 
leadership, when we are going this route, 
which I think is better, that that matter 
be given consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The majority leader 
will be glad to consider any suggestions. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS TOMORROW—TIME 
OF CONVENING OF SENATE TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
leadership is willing, I would like 15 
minutes after the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELSON) tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. President, 
I again revise my unanimous-consent re- 
quest and ask that the time for conven- 
ing tomorrow be moved back to 11:30 
a.m., the first 15 minutes after the prayer 
and the approval of the Journal to be 
granted to the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELson) and the next 15 minutes 
to the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RE- 
FORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL 
LAWS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to draw the attention of the 
Senate to the recent report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws, which was forwarded to 
the President and the Congress on Jan- 
uary 7, 1971. Along with Senators HrusKa 
and Ervin, I was privileged to serve on 
this Commission. Our report contains a 
series of recommendations designed to 
serve as a work basis upon which Con- 
gress may undertake necessary reforms 
of the whole of the substantive Federal 
criminal law. Invisioned, too, are collat- 
eral procedural and other reforms. 

The Department of Justice has not yet 
formally commented on the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. I note, how- 
ever, that the President, on January 16, 
1971, directed the Department to set up 
a special task force to develop the posi- 
tion of the administration and to work 
in close cooperation with Congress. I, for 
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one, welcome these efforts by the ad- 
ministration to achieve a nonpartisan 
consideration of this issue. 

I should also like to inform the Senate 
that the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures will begin its first round 
of hearings on the recommendations of 
the Commission on February 10, 1971. 
Our first witness is expected to be the 
Attorney General. We will also hear from 
the distinguished Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the Commission, former 
Governor, Pat Brown and Representative 
RicuarD Porr of Virginia. I expect that 
these hearings will continue over the ma- 
jor portion of this session of the 92d 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the statement by 
the President on January 16, 1971, on the 
receipt of the report, printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Over two centuries the Federal criminal law 
of the United States has evolved in a manner 
both sporadic and haphazard. Needs have 
been met as they have arisen. Ad hoc solu- 
tions have been utilized. Many areas of crimi- 
nal law have been left to development by the 
courts on a case-by-case basis—a less than 
satisfactory means of developing broad goy- 
erning legal principles. 

Not unexpectedly with such a process, gaps 
and loopholes in the structure of Federal law 
have appeared; worthwhile statutes have 
been found on the books side by side with the 
unusable and the obsolete. Complex, confus- 
ing and even conflicting, laws and procedures 
have all too often resulted in rendering jus- 
tice neither to society nor to the accused. 

Laws that are not clear, procedures that are 
not understood, undermine the very system 
of justice of which they are the foundations. 

In 1966, Congress undertook to provide the 
United States with a modern, comprehensive 
and workable federal code. The first major 
step in that effort was an Act of Congress 
creating the Commission on Reform of the 
Federal Criminal Law—and its principal au- 
thor was Congressman Richard H. Poff of Vir- 
ginia. 

Composed of distinguished legislators, 
judges, attorneys—all of demonstrated com- 
petence in the field of Federal criminal law— 
the Commission was mandated to review ex- 
haustively the federal criminal code—and to 
make recommendations for both procedural 
and substantive reform. 

The Commission has fulfilled its mandate, 
and I was pleased to receive its report. My 
personal appreciation goes to the members 
of the commission, the advisory committee 
and the staff—and especially to the Com- 
mission Chairman, the Honorable Edmund 
G. Brown, the Vice Chairman, Congressman 
Poff, and the chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, Justice Tom Clark. 

Even a brief examination of the report 
indicates the enormous investment of time 
and thought it represents, and the value of 
this vast work of four years. Because of its 
scope, and its various approaches to con- 
troversial problems, it would be premature 
at this time for me to render judgment on 
the substance of the recommendations. 

What is apparent, however, is that the 
Ninety-Second Congress has been given what 
the Eighty-Ninth Congress had requested— 
a broad comprehensive framework in which 
to decide the issues involved in reform of 
the Federal criminal code. 

I have directed the Attorney General to 
create and staff a team of experienced Justice 
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Department Attorneys to undertake their 
own evaluation of the Commission’s many 
suggestions and further to make the results 
of their evaluation available to the appropri- 
ate committees of the Congress. Further, I 
have directed the Department to work with 
Congress in the same close and cooperative 
spirit that marked the evolution and passage 
of the District of Columbia Court Reform 
and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970. 

Certainly, the need for clarification and 
modernization of Federal criminal law is 
as great as was the need for reform of the 
criminal law and procedures of the District 
of Columbia. Just as in the latter, so in 
the former, procedural reform must go hand- 
in-glove with substantive reform—as the 
Chief Justice recommended himself in the 
State of the Judiciary message. 

Further, if the same spirit of bipartisan 
cooperation prevails in this new endeavor, as 
it did in the last, our success is assured. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF US. 
GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the regular, biennial 
meeting of the U.S. Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union will be held in the 
Senate conference room, S-207, at 4 p.m. 
on Tuesday, January 26. All Senators, 
especially those new to the Senate, are 
urged to attend. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DOLE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in submitting for the REC- 
ORD a transcript of a speech made by 
Justice Harold R. Fatzer of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, honoring our distin- 
guished friend and colleague, the junior 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE). The 
speech was made in December at the 
Kappa Sigma Founders’ Day Banquet in 
Kansas City, Mo., when Senator DOLE 
was awarded the 1970 Kappa Sigma Man 
of the Year. Senator DOLE is a great pa- 
triot and a great statesman, and I feel 
that the people of our country ought to 
know more about their elected repre- 
sentatives and the high quality of public 
service that men like Senator DoLE ren- 
der to our country. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bos DOLE—KAPPA SIGMA MAN OF THE YEAR 
(By Mr. Justice Fatzer) 


We meet this evening to pay tribute to a 
unique man who is a member of Kappa 
Sigma. He has been awarded the highest 
honor our National Fraternity can bestow— 
“Kappa Sigma Man of the Year.” My first 
words must be words of congratulations to 
Senator Robert J. Dole, United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas, and his wife, Phyllis, and 
their daughter, Robin. 

The honor which has been conferred upon 
Senator Dole is indeed a highly coveted one. 
When one stops to consider the many emi- 
nent members of Kappa Sigma throughout 
the breadth and length of our land to whom 
this coveted award might justly be given, 
all of us who know Bob Dole so well and have 
such high respect for him, feel extremely 
grateful. We congratulate the National 
Fraternity for selecting such a prominent and 
outstanding member of Kappa Sigma to re- 
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ceive this award. All Midwest Kappa Sigs 
heartily concur in the Supreme Executive 
Committee's selection of Bob Dole as the 
Kappa Sigma Man of the Year. 

Bob Dole’s character was nurtured in the 
rich heritage of Kansas. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Doran R. Dole, of Russell. He grew 
up in a comfortable home where there were 
always plenty of good books and instructive 
conversation. His two fine parents believed 
with all their soul in what was right and 
decent, and who were unswerving in their 
determination that Bob should receive a good 
education. Russell is a Kansas town where 
people put their roots down deep into the 
education. Russell is a Kansas town where 
it isn’t considered “nosy” to be interested in 
your neighbors and concerned about them 
in time of trouble. 

Bob had a fortunate boyhood in a blessed 
land—typical of the boyhood of many Kan- 
sans. He helped his father operate a feed and 
produce business in Russell while attending 
grade and high school. He could heave a sack 
of grain and swing a can of cream as easy 
as anyone else. He was an avid sportsman 
and athlete in high school. There were roads 
in the country along which a boy could ride 
his bicycle to the banks of the Smoky Hill to 
catch sun perch and bullheads, and swim in 
the river. There were miles of buffalo grass 
and rippling wheat fields under the brassy 
prairie sky; there were jackrabbits to be 
hunted, and wild game to be trapped, and 
occasionally the yapping of a coyote could 
be heard in the night. 

There were the great oil pools of Russell 
County which were discovered and developed 
during Bob’s younger years. There was the 
pageantry of the harvest. In his early years, 
there were the endless stacks of golden 
wheat, and the great steam threshing rigs 
chugging down the road. Later, there were 
the combines which harvested the golden 
grain. And the late afternoon of many crisp 
autumn days, the whole western quadrant 
of the heavens, from earth to zenith, flamed 
with such majestry that some dim compre- 
hension of the Infinite entered even into 
the heart of a young boy. 

I have been told that some scientists 
have said the brilliance of Kansas sunsets 
is caused by dust in the air, but it seems 
to me that this dreary explanation is both 
unworthy and untenable. Obviously, there 
are times when science must be ignored. 
The Almighty gave sunsets to the high 
plains of Kansas for the same reason that 
He gave the rolling Atlantic surf to the 
Eastern seaboard, the noble blaze of fall 
foliage to New England, and snowy moun- 
tain peaks to the far west. 

Later, and following graduation from the 
Russell high school in 1941, Bob attended 
the University of Kansas for two years 
where he became a member of Gamma Omi- 
cron of Kappa Sigma. As a freshman he 
earned numerals in basketball, football and 
track, and lettered as a quarter-miler in 
his sophmore year. 

But the war came to America, and Bob 
entered Military service in June, 1943. He 
was selected for Officers’ Training the next 
year. He was assigned to the Tenth Moun- 
tain Division as platoon leader in February, 
1945. When the American Army was pushing 
across Italy’s Po Valley, he was wounded 
twice. The first was a grenade sliver in his 
leg while on night patrol. He received the 
Purple Heart for this wound. 

It was his conduct under fire and the 
second wound that earned him the Bronze 
Star and another Purple Heart. I now quote 
from the remarks of the Honorable Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, Congressman from Illinois, 
entered in the Congressional Record, Mon- 
day, April 1, 1968, entitled, “Congressman 
Bob Dole: Midwesterner on the Rise.” 

“Dole is reminded of that early April 
morning in 1945 .. . [when] he decided to 
lead a squad to wipe out a German machine 
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gun nest, instead of assigning a sergeant 
to the task. 

“He saw two of his companions killed by 
mortar shells, before his radioman fell under 
a hail of machine gun bullets. Crawling un- 
der heavy fire, Dole dragged the wounded 
radioman to cover. 

“He then left a shell hole to get close 
enough to toss a hand grenade at the Ger- 
mans. He was hit by machine gun bullets 
and mortar fragments and was blown back 
into the shellhole. 

“Dole waited on the battlefield for hours 
for medics to arrive. His arms and legs were 
paralyzed and he thought his arms were 
missing because he could not see them. They 
were stretched over his head.” 
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“The army awarded him the bronze star 
with cluster, hailing his ‘persistence, fearless 
leaderhip, and personal daring,’ and a pro- 
motion to captain, but it could not give him 
back the use of his right arm.” 

X-ray revealed that Bob’s right shoulder 
and arm had been shattered, and neck ver- 
tebrae had been fractured. His spinal cord 
Was damaged and both arms and legs were 
paralyzed. Thereafter followed 39 months of 
hospitalization in Italy, Africa, Florida, 
Kansas, and Michigan. 

When Bob arrived in Kansas in June, 1945, 
he was in a cast from his ears to his hips. 
He was down to 122 pounds, and with his 
right arm in body cast and his left arm and 
hand still useless, he took his first steps. He 
was transferred to Percy Jones General Hos- 
pital in Battle Creek, Michigan, where he was 
put on the critical list again. This time he 
had a series of blood clots in his lungs. He 
became a “guinea pig” for streptomyecin, 
then a new wonder drug. He was one of four 
patients to receive the medication—and it 
worked. 

Probably one of the greatest tributes of 
Bob’s hometown people was when they 
learned of the urgent need for specialized 
operations. The people of Russell raised 
nearly $1,800 to pay for the operations which 
could not be performed in an Army hospital. 
Bob had heard of an eminent surgeon in 
Chicago “who could perform miracles.” In a 
series of operations in Chicago’s Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Dr. Kelikian transplanted 
bone and muscle from Bob’s leg to his right 
shoulder and arm. His right shoulder joint 
was removed, and his right arm shortened 
and attached to the remaining portion of 
his shoulder by the leg muscle covering. Dr. 
Kelikian had lost a brother in the war and 
he would not accept a fee for his services, so 
the contribution from Bob's hometown 
friends paid the hospital bill. 

While recovering from this surgery, he met 
Phillis Holden, a registered occupational 
therapist from Farmington, New Hampshire, 
a graduate of New Hampshire University, 
and a Chi Omega. She was employed at 
Percy Jones Hospital at the time. They were 
married June 12, 1948, and they have one 
daughter, Robin. 

Bob slowly regained the partial use of his 
left hand and arm—he overcame adversity 
because he just wouldn’t give up! He was 
discharged from the Army with the rank 
of Captain in 1948, and then enrolled in 
the University of Arizona. Phyllis attended 
classes to take notes as Bob was not yet 
able to write with his left hand. She wrote 
his examination papers from his dictation. 
In the fall of 1949, Bob entered Washburn 
University at Topeka to complete his A.B. 
degree and to obtain his LL.B. degree under 
the GI Bill of Rights. He then used a re- 
corder in the classrooms, transcribing the 
records by hand each night. He still dic- 
tated his examination papers to Phyllis, and 
when he took the Kansas Bar Examination on 
February 11, 1952, he dictated his answers to 
her. 

Bob received his first baptism of public 
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service in 1950, while a student at Washburn 
University. He was elected to the House 
of Representatives from Russell County on 
the Republican ticket. Bob was graduated 
from the Washburn Law School in 1952, 
magna cum laude. The same year, he was 
elected to the first of four two-year terms 
as Russell County Attorney. 

During his first two terms as County At- 
torney, I was the Attorney General of Kan- 
sas, and I considered Bob one of the able 
and diligent County Attorneys of the state. 
His work in the Kansas Supreme Court was 
commendable, and his briefs and abstracts 
were timely prepared, concise, and to the 
point. My research indicated Bob estab- 
lished quite an appellate record in the 
Supreme Court—of the several cases he pre- 
sented, he won them all! 

In the area of politics, Bob is an impreg- 
nable candidate—there was never an election 
in which he was a candidate that he ever lost. 
His intense desire for public service com- 
menced while he was a member of the 1951 
Kansas Legislature. His adult life has been 
dedicated to public service and his wide- 
spread interest in others has been reflected 
in his years as service officer for the Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
Russell; his work with young people through 
the Russell County 4-H Fair Association, in 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout area and regional 
posts. He served as United States Congress- 
man from the Kansas Sixth District, now re- 
apportioned into the state’s First Congres- 
sional district. Bob moved from the House 
to the Senate because he convinced the city 
voters of Kansas he would serve them as 
well as he had served the farmers. His rec- 
ord in the House and in the Senate is 
recognized far beyond the borders of Kansas. 

Bob Dole has always been grateful of the 
fact he grew up in the Midwest. The Midwest 
has something highly important to con- 
tribute to the policies and the culture of this 
country. It has a solid point of view; a firm 
attachment to the basic philosophy on which 
our Nation was founded, that is desperately 
needed in these chaotic times. 

Its people are American to the core, and 
I hasten to add I am speaking of the Amer- 
icanism of Washington and Lincoln; not 
the spurious, hate-the-guy doctrine which 
some of the far left cults choose to call 
Americanism. 

There is something in the attitude of Mid- 
westerners—to a greater degree, I think, than 
in the people of some other regions—which 
we need more of in America. I am not quite 
sure what that “something” is, but I think it 
is a positive sense of direction. Perhaps itis a 
stubborn refusal to be stampeded away from 
the ancient verities of life by a phony sophis- 
tication. What I'm trying to say, which Bob 
Dole clearly illuminates, is that there is 
something in the culture and atmosphere of 
the Midwest which makes us feel comfort- 
able and compatible with our convictions— 
with our belief in the fundamentals of the 
American credo. Bob Dole has been exposed 
to this atmosphere throughout his life and 
he is Exhibit A of this kind of Americanism. 
Kansans exhibit this solid Midwest view- 
point, and Bob Dole and the Midwest area 
of the country are rapidly making great 
strides on the stage of activities of our na- 
tional policies. 

I have observed that all leaders, local and 
national, have an art of winning men. And 
so does Bob Dole. He is a modest man. He 
has the confidence and unswerving loyalty 
of the people of Kansas because he makes de- 
cisions based upon his good judgment and 
sticks to them. He takes responsibility when 
it is thrust upon him. He has moved into the 
king row in orderly fashion with the am- 
bition to serve his state and nation, to make 
his private opinions public sentiment, and 
press for necessary reforms. He is saturated 
with the solid Midwest point of view and 
will contribute immeasurably to the welfare 
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of the nation and the state. His practical 
and unusual grasp of the meaning of the 
common affairs of man will result in his 
making a substantial contribution to the 
leadership of this country. An eminent Sen- 
ator, a kind and gentle man, he follows the 
great men of the Senate who have in turn 
made and kept untainted the high tradition 
of that great body, which has stood in the 
past, as it stands now, and must always in 
the future, the strong and supporting 
colutinn in the temple of a free republic. 
Thus we pay homage to Bob Dole, Kappa Sig- 
ma Man of the Year, a modest American, 
a member of the United States Senate, a 
loyal member of Kappa Sigma, an able states- 
man, a unique man. 


RELIEVING AFFLICTIONS OF 
CHILDREN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Janu- 
ary 6, 1971, will long be remembered as 
@ landmark in growth for children. On 
that date the Hormone Research Lab- 
oratory at the University of California, 
San Francisco, announced that Dr. Ch. 
H. Li had successfully synthesized for 
the first time the pituitary human 
growth hormone, or HGH. 

The synthesis, one of the most com- 
plex achievements in protein chemistry, 
opens the way to a host of basic research 
in human growth and possibly im- 
proved treatment of cancer, heart dis- 
ease, infections and other diseases. 
Among the first expected applications, 
will be in treatment of the 7,000 or more 
U.S. children born each year with de- 
ficient amounts of HGH, resulting in 
dwarfism. 

Congressional efforts to maintain ade- 


quate levels of funding for health re- 
search are too often thought of merely 
in terms of interest group pressures, 


executive-legislative conflict, national 
priorities, and so forth. Such break- 
throughs help remind us that our efforts 
in reviewing appropriations here can and 
do directly relieve the afflictions of chil- 
dren, 

The adverse effect on that most valu- 
able of human resources—our children— 
from inadequate funding of health re- 
search and post-graduate medical train- 
ing was again brought home to me by 
these press reports and by recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Dr. Robert M. Blizzard, an eminent 
clinician, teacher, and researcher in 
growth problems of children spoke on 
the need for funds above those requested 
by the President for the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases if we are to bring to fruition ad- 
vances made recently in the fields of en- 
docrine and metabolic disease. 

Dr. Blizzard, Eudowood professor of 
pediatrics of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, represented Human Growth 
Foundation, an organization of parents 
and friends of children with growth dis- 
turbances; and the Endocrine Society of 
America. He estimated that some 100,000 
children afflicted with problems of short 
stature could benefit from synthesis of 
human growth hormone and further 
study by trained investigators. Unfortu- 
nately, the synthetic hormone is suitable 
for only a very few of the many types of 
short stature. New research break- 
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throughs are still needed if we are to 
treat children afflicted by achondro- 
plasia, dyastrophic dwarfism, and so 
forth. 

In his testimony, Dr. Blizzard, a physi- 
cian of international reputation in seek- 
ing solutions to growth problems of chil- 
dren, regretfully called the committee’s 
attention to the “catastrophic situation” 
in which these children—the constitu- 
tional slow growers, the dwarfs, the 
midgets, the obese and malnourished— 
will find themselves if we do not fully 
support these areas of research and 
training. I am very glad that the Con- 
gress added more than $6 million to the 
President's recommendations for the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases. I wish we could have done 
more. 

Dr. Blizzard’s testimony provides a 
clear and eloquent explanation of the 
problem of human growth, recent ad- 
vances to assist dwarfed children, and 
what needs to be done. The January 7 
Wall Street Journal carries an article 
describing the significance of the great 
breakthrough in pituitary research. Iam 
certain that many of my colleagues will 
be interested and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that these statements be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Dr, ROBERT M. BLIZZARD 

I appear before you as a professor of pedi- 
atrics, a teacher of specialists in growth 
problems, a researcher who has published 
over 80 scientific papers about normal and 
abnormal growth, and, most importantly, as 
a physician interested in relieving the afic- 
tions of children. 

The organizations or people which I repre- 
sent, or from which I am representative, are 
(1) the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, (2) the Endocrine Society of the 
United States, (3) Human Growth, Inc., 
which is a foundation of parents and friends 
of children with growth disturbances, and 
(4) hundreds of thousands of the children 
and adults in this country who are afflicted 
with problems of growth; Le., the dwarfs, the 
midgets, the constitutional slow growers, the 
obese, the diabetics, and the malnourished. 

The assignment I have given myself today 
is to bring to your attention the catastrophic 
situation in which all of these people or or- 
ganizations will soon find themselves, if the 
Bureau of the Budget, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Senate do not continue 
to support certain areas of research and 
training to the extent previously supported. 

My intent is to appeal to your good judg- 
ment and, consequently, to conyince you of 
the essentiality of restoring funds in the 
budget that are needed for: 

(1) Bringing to fruition the advances made 
recently to assist dwarfed individuals, such 
as those seated in the room; 

(2) Bringing to fruition the advances made 

recently to solve the transplantation prob- 
lem and closely related self-immunization 
and self-destroying (autoimmune) problems 
of thyroid deficiency, adrenal insufficiency, 
such as that suffered by former President 
J. F. Kennedy, pernicious anemia, gonadal 
failure, sexual impotence, and loss of body 
hair; 
(3) Bringing to fruition the advances made 
recently in the flelds of metabolic disease 
such as diabetes mellitus, cystic fibrosis, and 
hypoglycemia; 

(4) Training the clinical investigators who 
can solve these and other basic problems. 
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I feel particularly qualified to comment 
regarding these matters as I have spent the 
last 16 years of my life as an investigator 
and as a participant in pursuing these prob- 
lems. 

Simultaneously, I have been the teacher of 
over 20 clinical investigators who now are 
professors or assistant professors in many 
of your home States and who are spending 
50 percent of their time as investigators help- 
ing to solve the medical problems alluded to, 
while spending the other 50 percent of their 
time teaching medical students, interns, or 
residents, while rendering superb clinical 
diagnostic, and therapeutic care to patients. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND WHAT NEEDS TO BE AC- 
COMPLISHED TO BRING TO FRUITION THE AD- 
VANCEMENTS MADE RECENTLY TO ASSIST 
DWARFED INDIVIDUALS, SUCH AS THOSE SITTING 
IN THIS ROOM 


Funds from the National Institutes of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases have been 
used to isolate, chemically identify, and 
study the mechanism of action of human 
growth hormone. This hormone, which is 
necessary to promote normal growth in chil- 
dren is made by the pituitary gland which 
sits at the base of the brain. 

Since native growth hormone made in 
animals was demonstrated in these studies 
not to be effective in humans, & program was 
established to collect donated human pitui- 
taries at the time of death. From these pitul- 
taries Dr. C. H. Li, professor of biochemistry 
at the University of California, Dr. A. Wil- 
helmi, professor of biochemistry at Emory 
University of Atlanta, and Dr. Maurice Raben, 
professor of medicine at Tufts University In 
Boston, isolated the growth hormone. 

This hormone has been given to several 
thousand children, such as Richard Battista, 
the 18-year-old man who sits before you, and 
who now is a 4% feet tall. Just 6 years ago 
he was no taller than Mr. Wurt Butler, who is 
the 20-year-old less than 3-foot-tall man, who 
also sits before you. Mr. Battista and many 
other children receiving the hormone have 
been studied, and many of these are going 
to reach an acceptable adult height when, 
before, this otherwise would not have been 
possible. 

As a result of the investigation, therapy 
was possible and the total height of 2,000 
children has increased by 1,600 feet or three 
times the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment. However, there are too many children 
who require the hormone for even 10 percent 
or less of those who could benefit to receive 
it. We now believe there may be 100,000 chil- 
dren who could benefit if we had enough 
hormone to investigate its effect in other 
types of short stature. 

We need to learn how to synthesize the 
hormone, or how to convert inactive animal 
growth hormone into active hormone for hu- 
mans. This program requires further study 
by basic investigators and by clinical investi- 
gators who must evaluate the actions and 
toxicity of these preparations. Thousands of 
children are currently awaiting the results 
of these and similar studies so they can 
grow to an acceptable height. Gregory Smith, 
who is sitting before you, is one such child 
awaiting these advances. Gregory is 11% 
years old but is the average height of an 
8-year-old. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND WHAT NEEDS TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED TO BRING TO FRUITION THE 
ADVANCEMENTS MADE RECENTLY IN SOLVING 
THE TRANSPLANTATION AND RELATED PROB- 
LEMS 
The National Institute of Arthritis and 

Metabolic Diseases has supervised the funds 

which you have allocated for study of these 

areas. A successful kidney transplant pro- 
gram and a successful dialysis (artificial kid- 
ney) program have been worked out. These 
programs are successful in maintaining life 
for a limited period of time for several thou- 
sand individuals. However, the successes are 
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only partial. Recipients are susceptible to m- 
fection and to rejection of the transplants, 
and children do not grow in spite of trans- 
plant or the use of artificial kidneys. 

Delineation of mechanisms of rejection 
will provide information regarding the etiol- 
ogy of self-immunization (autoimmuniza- 
tion) and self-destruction of the adrenal, 
thyroid, liver, or gonads in certain suscep- 
tible individuals. The mechanism of rejection 
of one’s own “normal” organs in patients 
with hypothyroidism, Addison’s disease, or 
pernicious aner a is apparently very similar 
to the rejection of a donor's kidney by a re- 
ciplent. Basic studies in these areas must be 
pursued to restore normal life to millions of 
people who have, or will have, diseases that 
can be prevented. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND WHAT NEEDS TO BE AC- 
COMPLISHED TO BRING TO FRUITION THE AD- 
VANCES MADE RECENTLY IN THE FIELDS OF 
METABOLIC DISEASE SUCH AS DIABETES MEL- 
LITUS 


Diabetes mellitus, or “sugar” diabetes, is 
now known to be at least of two types. Re- 
cent studies using funds appropriated by this 
committee have demonstrated that in one 
type there is apparent insulin resistance, and, 
in the other type, the body quits making 
insulin—possibly because the body destroys 
the insulin-producing cells in the pancreas. 
In this respect, this form of diabetes may be 
an autoimmune disease also. 

Recent studies also have demonstrated 
and delineated various antagonists of insu- 
lin. Basic studies such as these will not only 
lead to information that will permit longer 
life for the millions of individuals who are, 
or will be afflicted with this disease but will 
lead to information that will prevent the 
blindness, the kidney failure, and the harden- 
ing of the arteries which incapacitates a ma- 
jority of the diabetic patients after a few 
years. 

Cystic fibrosis and hypoglycemia are two 
diseases where great strides have taken place 
in the past few years. In basic investigations 
the controlling factors of blood sugar have 
been delineated. Through understanding the 
mechanisms of sugar metabolism in the cell, 
various therapeutic agents directed specifi- 
cally at the altered physiological sites can be 
developed. As a consequence of these studies, 
and current studies, one of the most signif- 
icant causes of convulsions with resultant 
brain damage will be eliminated. 


WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE THAT THESE GOALS ARE 
NOT GOING TO BE ATTAINED AT THE CURRENT 
LEVEL OF FUNDING FOR BASIC RESEARCH? 


I have spoken today about the funds dis- 
tributed by the National Institute of Arthri- 
tis and Metabolic Diseases which is the In- 
stitute that over the years has been charged 
with supporting basic research in the endo- 
crine and metabolic areas alluded to above. 
I have spoken about the responsibilities of 
this Institute because during the past 16 
years I have been in a position to assist in 
achieving some of the goals outlined above 
and to know the investigators who have the 
capabilities to continue to solve the unsolved 
problems. I do not speak about this Institute 
because it and the investigaters accountable 
to it are in the unique position of being 
discriminated against but because I do not 
know how the reduction in allocations has 
delayed and disrupted the attainment of the 
goals outlined above and other equally im- 
portant goals. 

In 1969 the actual appropriation was $143,- 
888 (in thousands) for all purposes. The 1970 
estimate was $137,588 and the 1971 estimate 
is $132,152. For research grants the figures for 
these three periods are $91,666, $86,027, and 
$85,874. These figures are at a time when in- 
fiation and salaries are increasing at the 
rate of 5 to 10 percent each per year. The 
consequence is that only 35 percent of ap- 
proved grant applications can be funded in 
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contrast to the 70 percent of approved grants 
funded a few years ago. In addition, and aver- 
age of 15 percent is taken out of each grant 
that is funded to permit funding of 35 per- 
cent of the approved grants. 

The catastrophe is that many of the in- 
vestigators capable of solving the problems 
and bringing the work outlined above to frui- 
tion are not funded and are leaving the in- 
vestigative field for administrative position. 
Those that remain are discouraged and are 
contemplating leaving the academic institu- 
tions where they work and teach. Since the 
majority of these investigators, such as my- 
self, pursue research 50 percent of the time 
and teach medicine 50 percent of their time, 
and do so at a financial sacrifice, there will 
be little to keep them in the medical institu- 
tions as they no longer can do what they wish 
and that for which they are trained. This is 
catastrophic for the work which remains un- 
finished, for the medical schools who are left 
without their bright leaders and who will 
deny that such bright leaders are not essen- 
tial to our medical schools if our prospective 
physicians are to be logical, scientific thinkers 
practicing medicine instead of tradesmen. 

The catastrophe is also for those individ- 
uals who are dwarfed and will not grow, 
for those with diseases of autoimmunity or 
in need of transplants who will be helped, 
and for those with diabetes, hypoglycemia, 
or other metabolic disease who may succumb 
because the work has not progressed. 

For these reasons, I and those whom I rep- 
resent urge that the citizens proposed budg- 
et for the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases be approved by this 
Senate subcommittee. It is urged that the 
citizens budget request for research grants 
of $102,487 be approved. Other institutes may 
be comparably worthy, but this one I can 
speak about most authoritatively. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT NEEDS TO BE 
DONE TO TRAIN RESEARCH SCIENTISTS AND 
CLINICAL INVESTIGATORS? 


In the past few years there have been 
several separate training programs admin- 
istered either through the National Institute 
of General Medical Sciences or through other 
institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health. This committee must be aware of the 
various types of training programs that have 
been in operation to evaluate the effect of 
proposals made by the Bureau of the Budget 
affecting these research training programs. 
There have been programs to train medical 
students, programs to train Ph. D. candi- 
dates, programs to train post-doctoral 
Ph. D.’s, and programs to train postdoctoral 
M.D.'s, 

It is the latter about which I am best 
qualified to testify. The individuals enter- 
ing these programs have been board quali- 
fied internists, surgeons, pediatricians, pa- 
thologists or specialists in some other field. 
These individuals accepted postdoctoral 
training fellowships in research at stipends 
of $6,000 to $10,000 per year because of their 
dedication to the science of medicine. They 
wished to pursue research and make their 
careers in the academic world where they 
could spend 30 to 70 percent of their time 
in basic or clinical investigation and the 
remainder of their time combining teaching 
and patient care. 

Exemplary of the type of individuals trained 
are those trained in pediatric endocrinology 
in the department which Dr. Claude Migeon 
and I run. Each spends approximately 50 
percent of his time pursuing the research 
problems outlined previously in the report 
and 50 percent of his time teaching medical 
students, interns or residents while render- 
ing superb clinical diagnostic and therapeutic 
care to patients. 

None of these individuals makes as much 
money in the academic field on a full-time 
salary as if he was in private practice as a 
pediatrician or internist. The internists and 
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pediatricians who are our subspecialists in 
cardiology, neurology, endocrinology, et 
cetera, have all been through comparable 
programs. 

It is paradoxical that our best trained re- 
searchers and teachers now should be ex- 
pected to borrow money to take this 
specialized training for 2 to 4 years at the 
ages of 29 to 35 years. These individuals are 
willing to make the personal sacrifice of 
time—2 to 4 years—and money—a barely 
livable wage following 4 years of college, 
4 years of medical school, a year of internship 
and 3 or 4 years of residency training. If 
these funds to train these postgraduate 
M.D.’s are exhausted or withdrawn, the effect 
will be catastrophic in several respects: 

(1) The specialists in endocrinology, car- 
diology, and neurology will no longer be 
trained because they cannot afford to extend 
their indebtedness after college, medical 
school, internship, and residency; 

(2) Medical schools will be without these 
teachers and scientists at a time when more 
comprehensive medical training is a neces- 
sity and when medical schools are expected 
to produce additional graduates; 

(3) The clinical and basic investigators of 
the next academic generation who will be 
expected to solve the unsolved chemical, 
biological, and physiological health problems 
will not be available. 

Our people cannot afford this catastrophe. 
Exemplary of the trend is the reduction of 
fellowships by the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases from 459 
in 1969 to 279 in 1971, and the reduction of 
training grants from 302 in 1969 to 252 in 
1971. This committee is urged to increase the 
President's budget for the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases by $2.5 
million for fellowship support and $3.5 mil- 
lion for training grant support. This amount 
will permit continuation of training at the 
1969 level. 

In summary let me elaborate on a few 
salient points. 

Approximately 50 percent of the grants that 
support the work that has benefited the chil- 
dren who have been helped have been cut 
out totally and completely. The other 50 per- 
cent of the grants have been cut back by as 
much as 20 and 25 percent. 

These are the problems. I know the com- 
mittee is aware of the problems. The Bureau 
of the Budget is critical and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee is critical, yet we 
feel that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee can bring to their attention and hopefully 
be the forerunner, the arrow, to keep abreast 
of the times and to keep in the budget those 
items which are so necessary to continue to 
have a standing stool. You were not here this 
morning but Dr. Isselbacher spoke about the 
three legs of the stool—medical education, 
research, and training—and if one cuts off 
one leg, the entire stool falls. 

In relation to specific requests, because I 
am best acquainted with the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, I 
am coming with a specific request that the 
appropriation for the basic research for the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases be increased by $17 million to the 
total figure of $102 million which was sup- 
plied in the budget by Dr. Welt Yesterday. 
This is the citizens’ budget. 

I come secondly to request that the train- 
ing grant support which supports post gradu- 
ate M.D.’s be increased from $3.2 million toa 
total of $18,5 million. 

In the past 3 years the training grants from 
the NIAMD have been cut from 302 to 252. 
This is the portion of the appropriation 
which transposed graduate M.D.’s. 

In the past 10 years I have trained 20 phy- 
Siclans, 20 teachers in the post graduate 
training program. These individuals now are 
professors around the country who spend 50 
percent of their time doing research and 50 
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percent of their time doing medical educa- 
tion. These are the people who are going to 
drift out of the academic field unless such 
support is given. Unless support is main- 
tained at the same level, we are not going to 
train similar teachers for the future. 

The loan program is totally unrealistic for 
the position of graduate M.D.’s for the reasons 
that were reiterated this morning. These peo- 
ple could go out in practice and make $30,000 
or $40,000 but they prefer to be associated 
with medical schools where they make $20,000 
or $25,000 and they do this through sacri- 
fice so they can do what they wish; that is, 
teach and do research. These individuals are 
not going to benefit by further training; that 
is to say, an additional 3 years training be- 
yond the 12 years after high school. Therefore, 
they are not going to take loans. Therefore, 
our future teachers are not going to be sup- 
plied if we have to depend upon a loan type 
of program. 

These are the requests. Thank you very 
much, sir. 

I would like to thank the committee for 
their attention and their interest in these 
matters which must be of concern to all of us, 
whether we be scientist, lay person, Con- 
gressman, or Senator. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 7, 1971] 


HUMAN GROWTH HORMONE Is SYNTHESIZED 
FOR FIRST TIME BY CALIFORNIA SCIENTISTS 


San Francisco.—The Hormone Research 
Laboratory at the University of California, 
San Francisco, announced that two of its 
scientists have synthesized for the first time 
the pituitary human growth hormone, or 
HGH. 

The synthesis, one of the most complex 
achievements in protein chemistry, opens the 
way to a host of basic studies of human 
growth and possibly improved treatment of 
cancer, heart disease, infections and other 
maladies, scientists here indicated. 

The synthesis was made by C. H. Li, direc- 
tor of the laboratory, who first isolated and 
purified HGH in 1956, and an assistant re- 
search biochemist, Donald H. Yamashiro. 

Biochemist Li told a crowded news confer- 
ence on the campus that the synthesized 
hormone currently amounts to only a few 
milligrams in his laboratory. But he added, 
“I believe once you show it can be done, it 
will be developed (through) large-scale pro- 
duction” in drug-industry laboratories. 

Among the first applications, he indicated, 
would be in treatment of the 7,000 or more 
U.S. children born each year with deficient 
amounts of HGH, resulting in dwarfism. 
Some of them are treated successfully with a 
natural growth hormone obtained from 
cadavers, but this method has proven inade- 
quate to supply the amounts needed, doctors 
indicated here. When asked whether pitui- 
tary dwarfism might soon disappear as a re- 
sult of successful synthesis, Mr. Li said “yes.” 


CHANCELLOR HAILS “BREAKTHROUGH” 


Philip R. Lee, chancellor of the San Fran- 
cisco campus of the university, told news- 
men that HGH synthesis was a “contribu- 
tion of great significance” and “perhaps one 
of the most important breakthroughs” to 
come from the famed hormone laboratory 
here. Asked whether the research might 
bring a Nobel Prize to Mr. Li and his co- 
worker, he replied, “The Nobel Prize commit- 
tee has to answer that question.” 

The pea-sized pituitary gland, located just 
below the brain, is called the body’s master 
gland because its 10 known hormones con- 
trol so many vital body functions, ranging 
from growth to reproduction and metabo- 
lism. 

Mr. Li and others at the laboratory pre- 
viously isolated and purified eight of the 10 
hormones and determined the structure of 
seven, including HGH. But HGH synthesis 
required four more years after its structure 
was determined, “and we lost sleep very 
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often,” Mr. Li reported. The hormone is a 
protein containing 188 amino acids, each in 
a definite sequence like the words in a sen- 
tence. By contrast, previous breakthroughs 
in protein synthesis included that of ACTH, 
another pituitary hormone, which contains 
only 39 amino acid “words” and insulin, 
which contains 51. 

The HGH synthesis marks a major advance 
in scientific efforts to make proteins from 
non-living chemicals. Proteins are the basic 
substance of all living matter and, chem- 
ically, are the most complex. They are the 
structural material for life, and for the 
enzymes and many of the hormones that 
carry out the thousands of chemical reac- 
tions that make life possible. Until now, 
the largest protein made in the laboratory 
has been an enzyme called ribonuclease, con- 
sisting of 124 amino acid building blocks. It 
was first synthesized two years ago by scien- 
tists at Rockefeller University, New York, and 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J. 

The scientist said synthetic HGH hasn’t 
been tested yet in humans but its chem- 
ical activity has been verified by other means. 
He added that the first sample is only about 
10% as active in promoting growth as the 
natural hormone, indicating that some im- 
purities crept into the material. 

The university announcement said, “Using 
the new synthetic HGH, the answer may... 
be found as to why we grow to a certain 
height and then stop; what goes wrong 
with those who grew abnormally short or tail; 
why certain cells become runaway cancer 
cells; why some people maintain a normal 
weight and others are abnormally thin or fat; 
and many other heretofore unsolved ques- 
tions.” 

It also noted that Mr. Li's research dis- 
closed the HGH stimulates milk secretion 
by the mammary glands and promotes the 
activity of both male and female sex hor- 
mones. 


HGH May AFFECT CHOLESTEROL 


Mr. Li said animal studies indicate HGH 
may be far more important than previously 
suspected. He said it appears to play a role in 
lowering blood cholesterol, for example. Many 
studies have shown that the risk of heart at- 
tacks is far greater among men who have a 
high level of blood cholesterol, a fatty sub- 
stance produced by the body and also linked 
to certain dietary fats such as butter. Thus, 
he suggested that synthetic HGH may help 
scientists understand the mechanisms by 
which cholesterol can be controlled. 

The lab director also noted that, in animal 
studies, injection of HGH enhanced resist- 
ance to infection, promoted wound healing 
and helped repair bone fractures. 

In animals with cancer, the growth hor- 
mone stimulates the spread of the disease, 
Mr. Li noted. The synthesizing of HGH 
opens the way to constructing a synthetic 
molecule that is “antagonistic” to growth 
and which “might be anticancer” in effect, 
he said. 

Mr. Li was born in Canton, China, in 1913 
and studied at the University of Nanking. 
In 1935 he came to Berkeley, where he ob- 
tained his Ph.D. He has remained on the 
University of California faculty since then. 
He still speaks in heavily accented English. 
In his spare time, he plays tennis, reads and 
catalogs stamps and coins. 

In 1955, he and his co-workers made scien- 
tific history by isolating and purifying Ad- 
renocorticotropin, known as ACTH, a key 
hormone that regulates salt and water re- 
tention in the body and helps produce 60 
different hormones, The discovery led to suc- 
cessful synthesis and production of ACTH 
for treatment of rheumatoid arthritis and 
other diseases. 


RULE XXII OF THE SENATE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in 1957 at 
the beginning of the 85th Congress, Vice 
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President Nixon gave the following ad- 
visory ruling: 

It is the opinion of the Chair that while 
the rules of the Senate have been con- 
tinued from one Congress to another, the 
right of a current majority of the Senate 
at the beginning of a new Congress to adopt 
its own rules, stemming as it does from 
the Constitution itself, cannot be restricted 
or limited by rules adopted by a majority 
of the Senate in a previous Congress. 


Today an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans are of the opinion that the rules of 
congressional procedure must be mod- 
ernized so that we can deal effectively 
with key problems requiring legislative 
action. 

Perhaps no Senate practice has re- 
ceived as much attention as the filibuster. 
The cloture rule, to limit debate, was 
originally adopted in 1917. Since that 
time the Senate has attempted cloture 
on a wide range of matters, from the 
Treaty of Versailles and the World Court 
to antilynching and civil rights. Under 
the cloture rule, debate has been limited 
on only eight occasions in the 49 when 
cloture was attempted. 

In its present form, rule XXII requires 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
Members present and voting to end de- 
bate. 

The issue with respect to rule XXII 
is at what point debate ends and ob- 
struction begins. In making this de- 
lineation there are no scientific formulas. 
In the tradition of the Senate there must 
be a continuing opportunity for a mi- 
nority to utilize debate to attempt to 
develop a majority on any issue. But in 
my opinion, if 60 percent or more of the 
Senators voting are in favor of a mea- 
sure, after reasonable debate they should 
be able to effect their will. Under the 
present rule, even 66 percent of the mem- 
bers voting cannot limit debate. I believe 
that in these terms the present cloture 
rule is too restrictive. 

Consequently, I expect to vote to 
amend rule XXII so that cloture may be 
invoked upon the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of the Members present and 
voting. 


THE OILMEN AND POLITICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mur- 
ray Seeger of the Los Angeles Times, one 
of the best reporters in a city full of good 
reporters, has published an excellent ar- 
ticle describing the tentacles of the oil 
industry and how it throttles anyone who 
attempts to lower its subsidies from the 
American taxpayers. 

He describes how the oil industry uses 
its friends, in and out of office, to achieve 
goals that they could not defend on the 
floor of Congress. 

He describes how some of the highest 
officials in our Government apparently 
have to depend upon the oil industry to 
retain their positions. 

He describes the difference between 
the major oil companies who have the 
financial power and the independent oil- 
men who have the political power. 

Finally, he describes the growing in- 
fluence of those in Congress who are not 
satisfied to have the American taxpayer 
pay out gigantic sums of money, over $5 
billion for the oil import program alone 
last year, without getting anything in re- 
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turn except inflationary price increases. 
Men who demand to see some sort of a 
cost-benefit analysis for the present Fed- 
eral subsidies to the oil industry and who 
seek to change them to better achieve our 
goals at the lowest cost. 

I commend this article to all those who 
are concerned about inflation and those 
who are concerned about the effects of 
Government interference in the free 
market economy that made our Nation 
great. I ask unanimous consent that 
Murray Seeger’s article which appeared 
in the January 17, 1971, issue of the 
Washington Post be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OILMEN AND POLITIcs 


(By Murray Seeger) 

A few weeks ago, a group of oil industry 
representatives gathered at the Carlton Club, 
one of their favorite private watering holes 
in Washington and compared notes. 

There was a subdued air of celebration 
around the table, for the oil men were dis- 
cussing what they considered a major vic- 
tory—the expected departure of Charles E. 
Walker from his post of undersecretary of 
the Treasury because of the nomination of 
his fellow Texan, former Goy. John B. Con- 
nally Jr., to be secretary. 

A tough-minded economist, Walker has ir- 
ritated the oil industry with his positions 
on tax questions during two years in the 
administration. Industry spokesmen for 
months have been “poisoning his wells” at 
the White House, but Walker has refused to 
go down. 

Now, with President Nixon's appointment 
of Connally, a long-time friend of the oil 
industry, to be No. 1 man at the Treasury, 
the industry is confident the No, 2 man, 
who had hoped to move up, will, instead, 
move out. 

“The President and Connally agreed that 
you can't have both the secretary and un- 
dersecretary from Texas,” one company rep- 
resentative said knowingly. “Walker has to 

The oil men’s conversation, related by an 
industry source, is typical of the routine 
maintained by Washington's most wide- 
spread, best-informed and most powerful 
lobby. 

Using levers of power that other industries 
do not have, the oil companies and their 
widespread allies have created a subgovern- 
ment in Washington that has buried pipe- 
lines deeply into the body of the real gov- 
ernment. Those pipelines produce inside in- 
formation that allows the industry to use 
its power most effectively. 

One branch of the pipeline goes directly 
into the White House because President Nix- 
on insisted after taking office two years ago 
that oil policy was to be made by his staff. 
Other branches of the line go into such agen- 
cies as the Interior Department and Federal 
Power Commission that are vital to the in- 
dustry’s well-being and into the committees 
of Congress that write legislation affecting 
the industry. 


HOW MUCH CLOUT? 


As a result, the oil industry can make 
things happen in Washington. More impor- 
tantly, the industry can prevent the govern- 
ment from making a decision detrimental to 
the companies’ interests. And the industry 
can frustrate the earnest efforts of officials 
with whom it disagrees. 

The industry itself disclaims any such de- 
scriptions of its power. “We haven't got 
enough political influence to fill that beer 
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glass,” one top company executive said 
recently in a luncheon interview. 

Other industry spokesmen argue defen- 
sively that oil is a favorite politicians’ target 
in Washington; that oil is a “whipping boy” 
for ambitious office seekers and for academics 
who do not understand the complexities of 
what is the world’s largest single industry. 

But no industry is so deeply involved in 
national and international politics as oil. 
And in no other industry does the self-inter- 
est conflict so often with the public’s inter- 
est. 


THE HEADY DAYS 


Until recently, the oil companies were able 
to protect their many special interests, such 
as privileged tax treatment and quotas 
against imported petroleum, with their own 
power exercised through friendly oil-state 
congressmen and executives. Thus oil men 
are almost misty-eyed when they recall the 
days when Sam Rayburn and Lyndon John- 
son of Texas were the majority leaders of 
Congress, Robert Kerr of Oklahoma was the 
No. 2 man on the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and Robert B. Anderson of Texas was 
Treasury secretary under President Eisen- 
hower. 

The industry still has it well-placed friends 
all over town, but not as it had a dozen years 
ago. Now, the oil industry is desperately try- 
ing to make new friends. 

While there is still a big, powerful pro-oil 
group within Congress, there is also a grow- 
ing anti-oil group. The industry that used to 
operate alone is now making new alliances 
with other allied and ancillary industries to 
widen its influence, It is this complex inter- 
lock of associations that still makes the oil 
lobby the most powerful private industry 
bloc in Washington. 

The key alliance in this complex is between 
the big integrated corporations, those that 
produce, refine and sell oil products, and the 
smaller independent companies and individu- 
als whose main occupation is finding and de- 
veloping new sources of petroleum. 

For the big companies, the blue chip issue 
is federal tax policy. This includes the fixed 
depletion allowance, which allows oil pro- 
ducers to deduct 22 per cent of the value of 
oil produced from a well before figuring its 
worth for income taxes; the intangible drill- 
ing expense provision, which permits the de- 
duction in one year of the full cost of finding 
and developing a new well, and the foreign 
tax credit, which allows international tax 
bills the amounts they pay foreign countries 
in taxes. 

The independent operators, which are zeal- 
ously jealous of these tax advantages, are 
even more concerned about preserving the 
quota system established during the Eisen- 
hower administration, which limits the 
amounts of foreign oil that can be imported 
into the United States. 

Each of the two sectors of the oil industry 
has its own national trade association. The 
American Petroleum Institute, with an an- 
nual budget estimated at $10 million, at- 
tempts to be an overall industry organization 
but is dominated by the major companies. 
The Independent Petroleum Producers As- 
sociation is the voice of the smaller com- 
panies and independent operators. 

When the oil industry speaks with a united 
front, it is usually through the API. This or- 
ganization is in the process of moving most 
of its staff from New York to Washington. It 
also has a small office in Houston. The IPAA 
also is enlarging its Washington office and 
reducing the size of its Tulsa staff. 

The official API spokesman is Frank N. 
Ikard, a large, softspoken former Texas con- 
gressman, whose value to the industry is es- 
pecially high because of his friendship with 
Rep, Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, which 
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writes tax and trade legislation. Ikard was a 
member of the committee. 

Although the API provides many valuable 
services to its members, the face seen in 
Washington is its committee on public af- 
fairs, headed by Stephen P. Potter. His office 
coordinates the work of a series of commit- 
tees made up of company representatives con- 
cerned with public issues confronting the in- 
dustry. These committees meet regularly in 
Washington, but between sessions the mem- 
bers are consulted regularly by telephone on 
what positions the API should take and what 
policy it should pursue. 


“NO MONOLITH” 


While the industry's opponents like to 
imagine that a handful of men sitting in a 
smoke-filled room make political policy for 
the entire industry, things do not work that 
easily in the oil industry. 

“This industry is no monolith,” one major 
company executive said in an interview. “Of 
the biggest companies, three or four are very 
political and three or four are not so polit- 
ical.” 

The Nixon administration’s unsuccessful 
effort last year to impose a new tax on lead 
additives in gasoline, for instance, caused 
& serious difference of opinion among the 
biggest API members. Union Oil of Califor- 
nia and Standard Oil of Indiana, which were 
into the market early with nonleaded gaso- 
lines, had no objection to the tax that would 
have had the effect of raising the price on 
competitive leaded fuels. 

“We couldn't blame them,” the officer of 
a competing company said. “They already 
had an economic leg up on the rest of us.” 

The API's official position was against the 
lead tax, but any company could go on rec- 
ord with a different point of view if it chose. 

Treasury Undersecretary Walker strongly 
advocated the lead tax. In the final weeks of 
the congressional session, he traveled across 
the country visiting top executives of nine 
major companies, attempting to get a new 
industry position on the tax. He said the ad- 
ministration would liberalize depreciation 
rules for new industry capital investments 
as a tax lure for the deal. 

The company officials, however, read the 
trip as an attempt by Walker to save his 
job. The itinerary of the trip suggests which 
companies are considered most powerful po- 
litically. 

“He put his whole career on one tax bill 
and he lost,” one New York executive said. 

Walker visited officers of Standard of Cali- 
fornia and Union Oil on the West Coast, 
Standard of Indiana in Chicago, Guif in 
Pittsburgh, Sun in Philadelphia and Shell, 
Texaco, Humble and Atlantic-Richfield in 
New York City. He later claimed that he 
failed to visit the headquarters of Mobil in 
New York City by an “oversight.” Mobil offi- 
cials were miffed that they were not called 
upon and are reportedly among Walker's most 
vocal critics. 

Probably the most significant meeting 
Walker had on that tour was a private hotel 
suite breakfast with Robert O. Anderson, 
chairman of Atlantic-Richfield, one of the 
most highly respected oil executives and the 
one considered to have the greatest single 
political influence. Anderson, no relation to 
the former Treasury secretary, is the Repub- 
lican national committeeman from New Mex- 
ico. He gave more than $60,000 to President 
Nixon’s 1968 campaign. 

With his easy access to the White House, 
Anderson is considered the industry’s most 
important spokesman on issues. He was also 
a major sponsor of Walter J. Hickel as In- 
terior Secretary, based on an association that 
started when Atlantic-Richfield was develop- 
ing its new flelds in Alaska and Hickel was 
governor of that state. 

During the 1968 campaign, 
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pledged to defend the oll depletion allow- 
ance. After taking office, he announced that 
oil policy would be made in the White House, 
not at the Interior Department where au- 
thority was vested by former President John- 
son. 

‘They told us that oll policy would be 
handled by generalists and not by special- 
ists,” one trade association executive recalled. 

At first, Peter M. Flanigan, a presidential 
assistant who was a Wall Street investment 
banker with oil industry ties, was assigned to 
deal with oil. More recently, according to In- 
dustry sources, Robert H, Finch, counselor 
to the President, has been dealing with the 
oil men. 

This policy plan was an indication to the 
industry that oli issues would be dealt more 
on a political than an economic level. 

When a commission named by Mr, Nixon 
recommended last year that the quota system 
be phased out in favor of a tariff system, the 
White House rejected the advice and con- 
tinued the quota program with only minor 
changes. Two officials who voted in favor of 
a tariff, George P. Shultz, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, and Treas- 
ury Secretary David M. Kennedy, have been 
replaced on the oil policy committee by two 
who support the industry’s view on quotas, 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell and Con- 
nally. 

NUMBER ONE 

The company considered to have the great- 
est political infiuence is Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, parent of Humble, which is by far 
the largest in the industry and the nation’s 
second largest corporation. 

“Jersey Standard plays the role of industry 
statesman,” one industry source observed. 
“They are involved in everything, At the 
other end of the scale is Texaco. I once sat on 
a committee with a fellow who announced 
at the first session, ‘I've been sent here to 
vote against anything that doesn’t directly 
benefit Texaco.’” 

Jersey showed its influence when a free 
trade lobby was formed early in 1970 to bat- 
tle restrictive legislation passed by the House. 
While denouncing import quotas on such 
products as foreign-made shoes and textiles, 
the Emergency Committee on American 
Trade did not oppose oil quotas at Jersey’s 
insistence. 

In assessing the influence of the various 
segments of the industry, the big corpora- 
tions and their executives have their great- 
est power with the White House and the 
executive agencies such as the State and in- 
terior Departments. 

“The big international companies have al- 
ways made a big impact on the State Depart- 
ment,” the source continued. “That is justi- 
fied—the companies provide information 
that the government can’t get any other way, 
especially from the Middle East.” 

On the other hand, the independents have 
their greatest power with Congress. “The in- 
dependents have that grass roots kind of 
power,” one big company executive said en- 
viously. “They know their congressmen and 
senators—they grew up together.” 

Among the independents are small com- 
panies trying to compete with the giants 
but also the free-wheeling wildcatters who 
operate on their own. By contrast, the major 
companies are as impersonal as all corpo- 
rate giants, They have facilities in many 
parts of the country, but the managements 
are detached and isolated. The independ- 
ents recognize their political advantage. 

“The big companies depend on us polit- 
ically,” one representative of the inde- 
pendents said. “We are close to the grass 
roots. If they had to depend on themselves, 
they would never win anything.” 

As another advantage, the independents’ 
spokesman, the IPAA, with 5,000 members, 
is much quicker to react to political situa- 
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tions than is the API with 400 company 
members. 

“They have to get the presidents of eight 
big companies to agree before they can do 
enything,” one IPAA staff man said of the 
API. “We have so many members that we 
just go ahead and do what we think we have 
to do.” 

WHERE IT COUNTS 


Oil politics is basically regional politics. 
Each year the IPAA publishes maps of all oil- 
producing counties. Oil is now produced in 
30 states, with 20 considered primary pro- 
ducers. 

“There are 30 hard-core oil senators,” one 
IPAA man said. More important than num- 
bers to the oil industry are the positions held 
by friendly senators and representatives from 
such states as Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Wyoming. 

On the House Ways and Means Committee, 
for instance, Rep. Hale Boggs (D—La.) is the 
ranking majority member behind Chairman 
Mils. The House Interior Subcommittee that 
deals with mineral policy is headed by Rep. 
Ed Edmondson (D-Okla.). 

Rep. Carl Albert of Oklahoma is slated 
to become Speaker in the new Democratic- 
controlled House and Boggs is a leading can- 
didate to be majority leader. One of Boggs’ 
handicaps, however, is the opposition of 
many House members to putting two oll- 
state spokesmen in the leadership posts. 

Sen. Russell B. Long (D-—La.), whose fam- 
ily has become rich from oil holdings, is 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which handles tax and trade legislation. 

During 1970, the Republican senatorial 
campaign committee was headed by Sen. 
John G. Tower (R-Texas), who has close oil 
connections, The finance chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee is Robert 
Strauss of Texas, who also has many friends 
in oil. 

The most visible congressional friend of 
the oil industry is Sen. Clifford P. Hansen 
(R-Wyo.), a member of both the Interior 
and Finance committees, which are so vital 
tc the industry, and the man who probably 
gives more floor speeches. defending the in- 
dustry’s points of view than any other single 
member of Congress. 

“Hansen is extremely helpful to all of us,” 
one company lobbyist observed. “He will al- 
ways sit and listen to my case.” 

At the core of the industry’s power is its 
reputation for haying unlimited cash ayail- 
able for campaign contributions to coopera- 
tive officeholders. The amounts available can 
never be completely totaled nor the routes 
for distributing them traced. 

Since the 1969 vote that reduced the fixed 
depletion allowance for the first time in 45 
years, and as a result of mounting pressure 
on the industry to improve its record for 
preventing environmental pollution, oil com- 
pany leaders have been concerned about the 
industry's poor public standing. The com- 
panies are planning to spend millions of dol- 
lars in television advertising to improve their 
image, 

The current major concern for the industry 
is the shortage of oil and gas for both heat- 
ing and power generation, despite the in- 
dustry’s lucrative tax and trade privileges, 
granted on the premise they would use the 
incentives to find more and more ol] and gas. 
Now, the industry says the incentives are not 
high enough. The Tax Reform Act, which 
has hardly gone into effect, is already being 
given some blame for the fuel shortage. 

“The energy crisis of today was created in 
substantial part by the uninformed or hostile 
governmental policies of the past,” Hansen 
told the Senate. 

The industry’s chief goal is to raise prices 
both for its main oil products and for na- 
tural gas. It appears to have succeeded in 
raising crude oil prices, despite criticism 
from the White House. Now, the target is 
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forcing the Federal Power Commission to 
raise gas prices at the producing wells. 


DEATH OF MRS. BEN C. HOUGH 
OF LANCASTER, S.C. 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
December 22 the State of South Carolina 
and our Nation lost a great benefactor 
and an untiring humanitarian on the 
death of Mrs. Perry Belle Bennett Hough 
of Lancaster, S.C. 

This fine lady, who was the wife of 
my good friend, Ben C. Hough, president 
of the Marion Sims Memorial Hospital 
in Lancaster, was loved by everyone who 
knew her. Her contributions to the serv- 
ice of her community, and to the welfare 
of her people are legion. 

She was named last year as “Woman 
of the Year” in Lancaster. This was an 
honor which reflected the high esteem 
in which she was held by her peers. 

This charming lady was a leader in 
her church. She was a driving force be- 
hind many worthwhile civic and cultural 
projects. 

She was a member of a group of Lan- 
caster citizens who worked to secure the 
first county library building erected in 
1935. She took a leading part in the cam- 
paign for funds for the new library 
erected in 1970. 

Mrs. Hough was a trustee of the Lan- 
caster County Educational Foundation 
and Lancaster Extension, University of 
South Carolina. She was a member of 
the Lancaster County Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Elliott White Springs Memo- 
rial Hospital Auxiliary, and the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary. 

Many South Carolinians have 
mourned her passing, and many news- 
papers took note of this sad occasion to 
pay tribute to her memory. 

Mr. President, it is fitting that some 
of these tributes be incorporated in the 
Recorp of our proceedings, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Perry Belle Hough,” from the De- 
cember 24 issue of the Lancaster News; 
an obituary entitled “Mrs. Perry Belle 
Hough Dies in New York City” from the 
same issue; an obituary entitled “Mrs. 
Hough Dies in New York City” from the 
issue of the Columbia State; and an art- 
icle from The Voice, published weekly 
by the First Baptist Church of Lan- 
caster, S.C., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Perry BELLE Hovcs 

The death of Mrs, Ben C. Hough is hard 
to accept. For more years than we can re- 
member she has supported and given strong 
leadership to the worthwhile projects of 
Lancaster and Lancaster County. She was 
interested in everything, past, present or 
future, that could add to the flavor of life 
in this area. 

We doubt if the full Hst of Perry Belle 
Hough's benefactions and interests will ever 
be known because she was a modest person 
who was generous in giving others credit 
for achievements which began and were often 
completed with her help. 

Although she didn’t want it for herself, 
she knew the value of publicity and many’s 
the time this newspaper was enlisted in sup- 
port of one of her projects with little more 
than our faith in her to go on. 
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Earlier this year she was named Lancaster's 
Woman of the Year. This was a belated recog- 
nition of an honor Perry Belle Hough had 
deserved in more years for doing more things 
than anyone else in Lancaster County, We 
say farewell to a genteel lady who knew what 
had to be done and how to get it done. 
Mrs. PERRY BELLE HOUGH DIES IN New YORK 

Crry 


Mrs. Perry Belle Bennett Hough, civic, cul- 
tural and religious leader, died Tuesday night 
in a New York hospital after a short illness. 
Mrs. Hough, who was 72, and her husband, 
Ben C. Hough, had just returned to the 
States following a two weeks tour of the 
British Isles. 

Funeral services will be conducted Thurs- 
day afternoon at 4 o'clock in West Side Cem- 
etery with Dr. Daniel Cloer, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, officiating. 

Mrs. Hough was born in Lancaster on 
February 16, 1898, the daughter of the late 
William Perry and Leila Josey Bennett. Edu- 
cated in the Lancaster City Schools, she was 
graduated from Winthrop College in 1917 
with a degree in music and taught school 
for several years. 

In the religious life of the community, her 
activities included teaching in the Sunday 
School and working in other organizations of 
the First Baptist Church of Lancaster. She 
served through the years on various commit- 
tees and at the time of her death was a mem- 
ber of the Church Library Board and was 
collecting and compiling materials for a his- 
tory of the church. 

Mrs. Hough was a member of a group of 
Lancaster citizens who worked to secure the 
first county library building, erected in 1935. 
She was a member of the Lancaster County 
Library Board and from 1943-1945 served as 
chairman of that Board, She took a leading 
part in the campaign for funds for the new 
library erected in 1970. 

Interested in the cultural affairs of the 
county, Mrs. Hough was a director of the 
Lancaster County Educational Foundation, 
Lancaster Regional Campus of the University 
of South Carolina. She was a member of the 
Lancaster Literary Review Club, the Lancas- 
ter County Chamber of Commerce, Elliott 
White Springs Memorial Hospital Auxiliary 
and the American Legion Auxillary. 

Mrs. Hough’s interest in historical research 
led her to give assistance and encouragement 
to others engaged in preserving and publish- 
ing Lancaster County history. 

She was a member and former regent of the 
Waxhaws Chapter, D.A.R., State Chairman of 
Americanism and a member of the Tamassee 
Board of Trustees. She belonged to the South 
Carolina Daughters of Colonial Wars, the 
Jamestowne Society of Williamsburg, Va., 
and was on the executive council of the 
Caroliniana Society of the University of 
South Carolina. 

Instrumental in the organization of the 
Lancaster County Historical Commission, 
Mrs. Hough served continuously as its sec- 
retary and worked for the establishment and 
development of the Andrew Jackson State 
Park in Lancaster County. For the year 1970, 
she was serving as a member of the South 
Carolina Tricentennial Committee for Lan- 
caster County. 

Mrs. Hough was honored by the Lancaster 
Jaycees last January when she was named 
“Woman of the Year.” 

Over the years she and Mr. Hough traveled 
extensively in Europe, the Orient and the 
United States. 

Surviving are her husband; and two 
nephews, Carl Bennett and Lucius Bennett. 


Mrs. HOCGH, 72, DIES IN LANCASTER 
LANCASTER.—Mrs. Perry Belle Bennett 
Hough, 72, well-known Lancaster civic leader 
and Lancaster’s 1970 “Woman of the Year,” 
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died Tuesday in a New York hospital after a 
short illness, 

Mrs, Hough was born in Lancaster, a 
daughter of the late William P. and Leila 
Josey Bennett. She was a 1917 graduate of 
Winthrop College and taught school for sev- 
eral years. 

She was a member of a group of Lancaster 
citizens responsible for the construction of 
the first county library building, erected in 
1935. She was a member of the Lancaster 
County Library Board from 1943-45, serving 
as chairman and was active in the campaign 
to secure a new library building erected this 
year. 

Mrs. Hough was a trustee of the Lancaster 
County Educational Foundation, Lancaster 
Extension, University of South Carolina. She 
was a member of the Lancaster Literary 
Review Club, the Lancaster Chamber of 
Commerce, the Elliott White Springs Memo- 
rial Hospital Auxiliary and the American 
Legion Auxillary. 

She was a member and former regent of 
the Waxhaw’s chapter DAR and state chair- 
man of Americanism and a member of the 
Tamassee Board of Trustees. She was a mem- 
ber of the S.C Daughters of Colonial Wars, 
the Jamestown Society of Williamsburg, Va., 
and was on the executive council of the 
Caroliniana Society of the University of South 
Carolina. 

Instrumental] in the organization of the 
Lancaster County Historical Commission, 
Mrs. Hough served continuously as its secre- 
tary and worked for the establishment and 
development of the Andrew Jackson State 
Park in Lancaster County. She was a member 
of the S.C. Tricentennial Committee for 
Lancaster Ccunty. 

Surviving jis her husband, Ben O. Hough. 

Funeral services will be held at the grave- 
side at Westside cemetery at 4 p.m. Thursday. 


Mrs. Ben O. HoucH 

Christian sympathy is expressed to the 
family of Mrs. Ben C. Hough. 

To Mr. Ben C. Hough in the loss of his 
wife; to Mr. and Mrs, Francis Hough in the 
passing of a sister-in-law; to Matt Hough in 
the loss of his aunt; to Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Hough in the loss of his aunt; to Dr. and 
Mrs. Reece Funderburk, Sr. in the passing of 
a niece; to Mrs. W. F. Laney in the loss of 
a niece; to Mrs. Alma Askins in the passing 
of her niece; to Mr. and Mrs. Emil Emanuel 
and family in the loss of their aunt and to 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Y. Emanuel and family in 
the loss of their aunt. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the magni- 
tude of the energy crisis facing the coun- 
try, and the possibility of increasing 
power blackouts and brownouts in the 
next few years until the crisis can be 
met, is discussed very effectively in an 
article in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 10 under the byline of William G. 
Cushing. 

The article primarily carries the very 
astute analysis of the situation by John 
N. Nassikas, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, but it also gives some 
good basic statistics on supplies of coal, 
oil, and natural gas, and discusses some 
of the transportation and price problems 
contributing to the shortages. 

Much of this material repeats the in- 
formation brought out in the energy 
crisis hearings held by the Senate Min- 
erals, Materials, and Fuels Subcommittee 
late last summer. This subcommittee will 
open a full inquiry this year on a fuel 
policy. I commend the article to my col- 
leagues for their thoughtful reading, and 
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ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Power BLACKOUTS STILL THREATEN U.S. 

(By William G. Cushing) 

Although some progress has been made in 
dealing with the U.S. “energy crisis,” the 
likelihood of more electric power brownouts 
and even blackouts in the coming year is not 
being ruled out by top government energy 
experts. 


Indeed, John N. Nassikas, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, said in a recent 
interview that the nation “will continue to 
have power problems over the next four or 
five years.” 

Although the nation’s energy deficiencies 
has been increasingly scrutinized in the five 
years since the great Northeast blackout of 
1965, when large urban areas were without 
electricity for hours, speedy correction of all 
of them has not occurred. 

For example, here in the Washington area, 
& large new generating station of the Pò- 
tomac Electric Power Co. was taken “off line” 
in late November due to start-up problems. 
And in the South, Louisiana Power and Light 
Co.’s newest and largest unit (549,000 kilo- 
watts) was put out of action for the next four 
to six months. Consolidated Edison of New 
York had similar problems when unexpected 
generating equipment was shut down last 
summer. 

Also compounding the problem is another 
national crisis: the shortage of fuels, espe- 
cially fuel oil, coal and natural gas, accord- 
ing to Nassikas. This, he says, “is a far more 
formidable problem than the problem of 
generating capacity,” and it poses a real 
threat to the stability of electric power “in 
most regions of the country” this winter. 

Currently, 57 per cent of electric power is 
generated by coal, 27 per cent by natural 
gas, 11 per cent by residual fuel oil, and the 
balance, about 5 per cent, by nuclear power. 


COAL 


Blamed for the short supply of coal are a 
number of factors, including the lack of 
an adequate federal coal mine health and 
safety act, inadequate rail transportation, 
coal exports, and increasingly restrictive en- 
vironmental standards. 

In the wake of a federal report, the FPC 
has conducted a national inventory of all 
electrical utilities which use coal, and di- 
rected them to report when their supplies 
dipped below a 30-day supply. As a result of 
this pressure, the coal supply crisis has sub- 
sided somewhat, although the FPC reports 
it would take one million tons of coal to 
wipe out a deficit in minimal 30-day sup- 
plies for the nation’s coal-using utilities. 

The transportation bottleneck, which de- 
veloped in the fall of 1969 when thousands 
of railroad cars were unavailable to deliver 
coal when it was needed, has also diminished, 

The gravity of the problem was intensi- 
fied by export coal standing idle in railroad 
cars at ports, awaiting shipment. 

With pressure from the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission and compensating action 
taken by the railroads, the transportation 
problem has been slightly alleviated. 


orn 


Residual fuel oll, which accounts for most 
electrical power generation in the Northeast, 
“can be a substantial problem this winter,” 
Nassikas said at the end of 1970. Although 
power requirements, “in my opinion will be 
met,” he said, “the situation is by no means 
under control.” 

The APPA, he said, had engaged a crash 
study of the oil shortage problem, focus- 
ing on what it sees as the roots of the price 
rise. The study will probe acquisitions of 
coal firms by oil companies and other com- 
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glomerates, look for violations of the anti- 
trust laws and recommend legal recourse 
APPA has open to it, and study ratifications 
of the U.S. oil import quota program, which 
it doesn’t like. 

NATURAL GAS 

Natural gas, which currently fuels pro- 
duction of 27 per cent of the nation’s electri- 
cal power, will be in short supply for a 
number of years, as known reserves continue 
to decline, according to FPC beginning about 
October 1969, when the agency began to 
realize the extent of the problem, the FPC 
has raised rate ceilings to provide incentives 
for gas producers to develop new reserves. 

The situation has not noticeably improved. 
This winter, although all residential and con- 
tract demands are expected to be met, no 
new demands for gas from such users as new 
industries and businesses can be accommo- 
dated. 

The domestic gas industry is unable to 
meet the increasing demand for natural 
gas, FPC Chairman Nassikas said. FPC sur- 
veys show a steady decline in reserves begin- 
ning in 1968. That year, reserves dropped by 
3.4 trillion cubic feet. By the end of 1969, 
reserves had declined by 7.3 trillion feet. For 
1970, although the report is not yet com- 
plete, Nassikas said “it appears likely that the 
trend of declining reserves will continue.” 

The ratio of new gas discoveries to current 
production has declined sharply, from 60 per 
cent in 1968, to 40 per cent In 1969. Put an- 
other way, for 1969, the ratio means that for 
each 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas used, 
only 400 cubic feet was being discovered for 
future use. 

Some critics have charged that the do- 
mestic natural gas shortage was industry- 
produced to drive up prices. Nassikas did not 
rule out that possibility. “We have no evi- 
dence before us that would indicate a manu- 
factured shortage,” he said. “This is in no 
way to preclude evidence that might be de- 
veloped. I just haven’t seen any evidence to 
that effect.” 

“Applications for the importation of 2 
billion cubic feet daily from Algeria and 
Venezuela of Liquid Natural Gas (LNG) ap- 
pear to dispute the charge,” Nassikas said. 

“If responsible members of the gas indus- 
try in the United States (making the import 
applications) are prepared to invest hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the transporta- 
tion of LNG in cryogenic (refrigerated) ships, 
it is their view that they do not have ade- 
quate gas in the U.S, to meet demands of 
their markets and consumers. Otherwise they 
would be prepared to commit this kind of 
investment to securing gas in the United 
States.” 

For the future, to meet the current and 
anticipated demand for natural gas, much 
more capital must be spent by the industry. 
Nassikas sees a need for $30 billion in the 
next five years—$60 billion in the next dec- 
ade—for the development of existing areas 
and the further development of known re- 
serves, 


SAMUEL HAY KAUFMANN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Samuel 
Hay Kaufmann, former president of the 
Evening Star Newspaper Co., died at 
George Washington University Hospital 
on January 12. He was 72. It was under 
Mr. Kaufmann’s direction that the Star 
moved from its location on Pennsylvania 
Avenue to its present plant on Virginia 
Avenue southeast, He also supervised the 
Star’s acquisition of WMAL radio in the 
mid-1930’s and served as its president 
during its formative years. Today, 
WMaAL is one of the three major radio- 
television enterprises in Washington. 
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During the visit of Queen Julia of the 
Netherlands in 1952, Mr. Kaufmann was 
one of 10 Washingtonians honored with 
the Order of Orange Nassau. It is with a 
deep sense of sorrow that I report the 
death of Samuel Hay Kaufmann, one of 
Washington’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, to the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that his obituary published in 
the Star on January 13 be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAMUEL KAUFFMANN OF THE STAR DIES 


Samuel Hay Kauffmann, a former president 
of The Evening Star Newspaper Co., died in 
George Washington University Hospital yes- 
terday of pneumonia and complications from 
emphysema, He was 72 years old. 

Mr. Kauffmann was the grandson of the 
first Samuel H. Kauffmann, who together 
with Crosby S. Noyes, George W. Adams, 
Alexander R. Shepherd and Clarence Baker 
organized The Evening Star Newspaper Co. in 
1868, and who was president of the company 
at his death in 1906. 

Just out of Princeton University in 1920, 
young Mr. Kauffmann started his career on 
The Star as a clerk behind the classified ad- 
vertising counter in the lobby of the old 
Star Building at lith Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW. His salary was $20 a week. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT IN ‘49 


Twenty-nine years later, Mr. Kauffmann 
assumed the position of leadership once held 
by his grandfather. He was elected president 
of the company on Feb. 7, 1949, and he con- 
tinued in that post until April 8, 1963, retain- 
ing thereafter the office of chairman of the 
board of directors. In 1968, failing in health 
he resigned as chairman to be succeeded by 
Crosby N. Boyd. Mr. Kauffmann continued as 
a member of the board until his death. 

It was Mr. Kauffmann’s decision, in the 
early 1950s to move the newspaper from its 
dignified but outgrown landmark on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to a big, new plant at 2nd Street 
and Virginia Avenue SE. 

On March 9, 1959, the new plant began pro- 
ducing The Star after a weekend move with- 
out the loss of a single edition. 

Earlier, in one of the most pleasant mo- 
ments of his life, Mr. Kauffmann had led the 
celebration of The Star’s centennial anni- 
versary at the Statler Hotel attended by some 
900 employes. That was in 1952. 

Mr. Kauffmann was born in Washington on 
Feb. 24, 1898, the son of Victor and Jessie 
Christopher Kauffmann. His father was Sun- 
day editor of The Star and treasurer of The 
Evening Star Newspaper Co. 


SERVED IN NAVY 


Mr. Kauffmann attended Washington pub- 
lic schools, Washington Collegiate School and 
the Lawrenceville Schoo] in Lawrenceville, 
N.J. 

He entered Princeton in 1916. Two years 
later, when the United States entered the 
war, Mr. Kauffmann enlisted in the Navy and 
trained as a cadet in the Naval Reserve Fly- 
ing Corps. With the signing of the armistice, 
he resumed his college studies. 

He was an oarsman, a member of the 
Princeton Triangle Club, Princeton’s Theatre 
Intime, the University Glee Club and the 
University Cottage Club. 

GIVEN UNION CARD 


Following graduation, he spent six years at 
The Star, working in or closely with virtu- 
ally every business and mechanical depart- 
ment. For a time, for example, he was as- 
sistant mechanical and building superin- 
tendent. He had an honorary pressman’s 
union card, issued when he served as an 
apprentice in the pressroom. 
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In 1926, he became assistant advertising 
manager and three years later took over the 
job of assistant business manager. 

From 1929 on, Mr. Kauffmann worked im- 
mediately under the two men who guided 
the business side of The Star during the first 
half of the century—Fleming Newbold, busi- 
ness manager and later president, and Frank 
B. Noyes, president of the company from 1910 
until 1948. 

When Mr. Newbold died in 1949, less than 
a year after Mr. Noyes, the company turned 
to Mr, Kauffmann. 


ACQUIRED RADIO STATION 


He had long before established himself as 
& shrewd, aggressive businessman. In the 
mid-1930s, he played a major role in the pur- 
chase of Radio Station WMAL. He regarded 
the radio station as his special responsibil- 
ity, serving as its first president and seeing 
it through the difficult, formative years. To- 
day, it is one of the three major radio-tele- 
vision enterprises in Washington. 

“Sam” Kauffmann was a man of great per- 
sonal courage. Until 1953 he had enjoyed 
good health. His zest for life was enormous. 
He was a fiercely competitive golfer, a skilled 
duck hunter, a perfectionist in the prepara- 
tion of a roadside picnic and a warm and 
gracious host. 


SUFFERED LOSS OF LUNG 


In August 1953 he suddenly was forced to 
undergo a major operation which resulted in 
the loss of a lung. Complications followed 
with the result that Mr. Kauffmann later 
suffered from total deafness. But he con- 
tinued his duties at The Star as well as an 
active social life. 

He believed that those responsible for the 
management of a newspaper should also take 
a personal interest in the welfare of the 
community it serves. 

He was for many years a director of Riggs 
National Bank, a director of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., an honorary di- 
rector of the Washington Hospital Center, a 
director of the American Red Cross, a trustee 
of the American Cancer Society, District Di- 
vision, and trustee of American University. 

Over the years, he had accepted a heavy 
burden of civic responsibility. 

As early as 1932, he was named a trustee 
of the Washington Community Chest, a fore- 
runner of today’s United Givers Fund. 

Mr. Kauffmann had also served as presi- 
dent of the old Emergency Hospital. It was 
during his presidency of Emergency that the 
plan to merge the facilities of Emergency, 
Episcopal and Garfield Hospitals began to 
crystalize. The result today is the Washing- 
ton Hospital Center. 

In 1951, he had been elected an honorary 
permanent life member of Children's Hos- 
pital. His grandfather had, with other Wash- 
ingtonians, aided in the incorporation of the 
hospital in 1870. 

Mr. Kauffmann was well known through- 
out the newspaper industry. He was active in 
the affairs of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and from 1932 to 1938 
served as chairman of its mechanical com- 
mittee. 

AD BUREAU DIRECTOR 

He was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the ANPA’s Bureau of 
Advertising in 1943 and from 1946 until 1951, 
he served as a director of the bureau. 

He had been a member of the Newspaper 
Industry Advisory Committee since May 9, 
1951. 

In 1946 Mr. Kauffmann was elected secre- 
tary of the then recently formed American 
Newspaper Advertising Network and served 
until its dissolution in 1949, 

He had also been an elected member of the 
Associated Press, representing The Star, and 
was a former secretary of the Washington 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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In 1952, during the visit of Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands, he was one of 10 Wash- 
ingtonians honored with the Order of Orange 
Nassau. 

He had also received Finlands Order of the 
White Rose, 

HEADED METROPOLITAN CLUB 

Mr. Kauffmann was an influential member 
of several clubs. He had served as president 
of the Metropolitan Club, 

He was also a member of the Chevy Chase, 
Alfalfa and Alibi Clubs here, and the Rolling 
Rock Club at Ligonier, Pa. 

In recent years, Mr. Kauffmann had 
worked tirelessly to expedite the renewal of 
Southwest Washington and particularly the 
design and development of the waterfront. 
He served for a time as chairman of the Fed- 
eral City Council’s Urban Renewal Commit- 
tee in this connection, 

He made his home at 550 N St. SW. 

In 1920, Mr. Kauffmann married Miriam 
Georgia Hoy of Albany, N.Y. They were 
prominent in Washington social life, repre- 
senting the city in greeting former President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower at the Inaugural Ball in 
1953. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by two sons, 
Samuel Haay Kauffmann III, of Palo Alto, 
Calif., and John Hoy Kauffmann, president 
of The Star; two daughters, Mrs. George E. 
Lamphere, of Washington, and Mrs, Rockwell 
Hollands, of Palo Alto. He also leaves 20 
grandchildren, 

Friends may call tomorrow at Joseph Gaw- 
ler’s Sons Funeral Home, 5130 Wisconsin Ave. 
NW. The family will be at the funeral home 
tomorrow from 2 to 4 p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Memorial services will be held at 11 a.m. 
Friday in Washington Cathedral. 

The family requests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Washington Hospital Center. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOV. 
GEORGE C. WALLACE 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the inau- 
guration of George C. Wallace on Mon- 
day, January 18, 1971, signaled the be- 
ginning of his second term of office as 
Governor of the State of Alabama. An 
inauguration of a Governor is a gala 
event in Alabama and in this case one 
which attracted nationwide attention. It 
is impossible, of course, for national news 
media to do more than report on and 
comment on limited aspects of the event. 
We believe, however, that the national 
prominence of Gov. George C. Wallace 
and the possibility of his candidacy 
for President under the banner of a na- 
tional third party, recommends his in- 
augural address and the ideas expressed 
therein to consideration of Members of 
the Senate and to the public in general. 
Mr. President, in order to make the full 
text of the inaugural address available to 
a larger audience, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS TEXT 

My Fellow Alabamians: 

Today, I am both honored and humbled to 
stand before you and in your presence and 
that of our Almighty Creator to take the 
solemn oath of office as your governor, 

Iam honored that you allow me once again 
to serve you as your governor. I am truly 
humbled by the trust and responsibility 
you have entrusted to me as we continue 
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along the paths we have so long trod to- 
gether. 

While many are with us here today, there 
are many more who cannot honor us with 
their presence for they are busy in the fields 
and factories of our state earning through 
honest toil a livelihood for their families, 
while creating and producing those material 
goods upon which the wealth and economy of 
this state so largely depends. 

These are the honest, hard working, God 
fearing, freedom loving men and women of 
our state who through the sweat of their 
brow, the toil of their bodies and the 
strength and courage of their convictions 
from the muscle, bone and sinew of that 
great and good land that we know as 
Alabama, 

To you I say that we are conscious of your 
pride, your courage, your fierce independence 
and your deep devotion to those principles 
that make Alabama the great and glorious 
state that it is and I hope, and dare to believe 
that you are here with us in spirit today— 
may God bless you as we salute you from afar. 

We are grateful that you permitted us to 
take part in the advances attained during 
our previous periods of service. We point 
with humility, but with justifiable pride, to 
our unwavering support of education, high- 
lighted by tremendous increase in appropria- 
tions for operations and capital outlay—a 
system of trade schools and junior colleges 
situated throughout the state that are both 
admired and envied by all our sister states— 
record breaking progress in industrial ex- 
pansion and development—an unprecedent- 
ed highway construction program—the 
health and hope ihat was provided the less 
fortunate and the mentally ill and retarded. 

In all that we did, our sole purpose was to 
provide a better life for all our people—with 
your help we believe that this was accom- 
plished. 

Yet much remains to be done—together 
we must press on toward a more productive 
and more responsive state government de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people we 
serve—all of whom must feel that they have 
a@ voice in their destiny and fate. 

This can only be accomplished in an at- 
mosphere of freedom from unwarranted, un- 
wise and unwanted intrusion and oppres- 
sion by the federal government—a man must 
be free and unfettered by federal] encroach- 
ment in his employment—his home—his 
community—his domestic institutions, in- 
cluding his schools and in his associations 
with his fellow man. 

Each individual citizen is an important 
link in the chain of government. No indi- 
vidual should be above or below the law, for 
ours is a government of laws. But a law, 
simply because it is a law, is not necessarily 
a good law. However, our system provides for 
means and methods of change. The mob de- 
stroying a bank, school or business is not 
the American way for change. Violence is 
never the result of reason, but blind passion. 
Violence is dangerous because it is regressive 
and destructive. Violence must cease, for it 
breeds more violence. 

We should return to basic principles, and 
these basic principles are plain and self evi- 
dent, and were set out in our Constitution, 
and especially our Bill of Rights. While we 
are on the subject of rights, with every 
right there is a corresponding duty. No duty 
is more important than the duty of an in- 
dividual citizen to voice his opinion, make 
his thoughts heard in a peaceful manner, and 
stand up for what he believes in. 

All of us know and realize we cannot have 
justice without law and order, nor law and 
order without justice. Justice, among and 
for the people, is a primary duty of govern- 
ment for we all know that our government 
was created to help—not destroy. Too often 
the power of government is used to ride 
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roughshod over the individual's rights rather 
than to preserve the individual's rights. No 
government is administered according to the 
objective and intent of the founding fathers 
and all lovers of liberty, unless it is adminis- 
tered for the weak, the poor and the humble 
as well as for the powerful. Government must 
be a friend of the people—not a tyrant. 

Congress should rescue our schools from 
the wilful acts of malicious men. Our schools 
are being destroyed because the South and 
other sections of the country who believe 
in government by law and not by bureau- 
crats, failed to unite against despotic tyranny 
of a federal government—a government that 
looks upon the people not as people, but as 
so many units of votes to be gained by 
pleasing certain selfish politicians and sociol- 
ogists at the expense of the children of Amer- 
ica, both black and white. 

Even a basic and fundamental principle 
such as “freedom of choice” has been denied 
the parents and children of the South and 
certain other sections of the nation by the 
federal government, Today, the school chil- 
dren of the South and many parts of the 
nation are mere pawns in the hands of power- 
ful politicians who, for sociological reasons, 
seek to destroy local self-government and 
deny the people a choice as to how their own 
children should be educated. What is the 
answer? 

The answer is “people power.” 

What is people power? People power is the 
strong voice and political action of the people 
expressed within the law. 

The people of the South and those who 
think like the South, represent the majority 
viewpoint within our constitutional democ- 
racy, but they are not organized and do 
not speak with a loud voice. Until the day 
arrives when the voice of the people of the 
South and those who think like us is, within 
the law, thrust into the face of the bureau- 
crats, only then can the “people power” ex- 
press itself legally and ethically and get re- 
sults. Rome fell and countless other civiliza- 
tions have ceased to exist, not always from 
outside sources, but from weakness within, 
Too long, oh, too long, has the voice of the 
people been silenced by their own disruptive 
government—by governmental bribery in the 
quasi-governmental handouts such as H.E.W. 
and others that exist in America today! An 
aroused people can save this nation from 
those evil forces who seek our destruction. 
The choice is yours. The hour is growing late! 

If the descendants of those who founded 
this nation, together with those who came 
here one and two generations ago fleeing 
despotic government, will wake up and realize 
the importance of each individual standing 
up now for what one thinks and believes in, 
then, and then only, will the politicians an- 
swer the voice of the people. Remember! It is 
the people who create the politicians and it is 
the politicians who administer the govern- 
ment (bad or good government) and without 
a mass movement of the people, the present 
trends of despotic and centralized govern- 
ment can and will destroy America. 

We in Alabama still cherish our independ- 
ence and stand firm in our belief that we 
should be allowed to chart our own destiny— 

We are proud of the youth of Alabama and 
thrill with them as they prepare to partici- 
pate in the Democratic processes of govern- 
ment—we welcome, seek and solicit their aid, 
assistance and encouragement. 

We have sought to manifest our faith in 
our youth by selecting for major roles in our 
administration young men and women of 
vigor and imagination who understand the 
aims and desires of the fine young people of 
our state. We will rely heavily on them. 

Yes, we are proud of the young people of 
Alabama and our purpose will be to develop 
their abilities, to protect them during their 
formative years, and to involve them in the 
operation of government at all levels. 
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Being concerned for the future of our 
young people, we are mindful of a frighten- 
ing evil now stalking this land, preying on 
young and old alike, but wreaking particular 
havoc on the young. I refer to the illegal 
traffic in drugs and to drug abuse. 

This is something that must be stopped— 
forcefully, fuy and immediately. To this 
end I commit myself and all the forces at 
my command, and I especially call upon the 
fine youth of Alabama to join me in this 
effort. 

We will not cease until the drug peddlers, 
pushers and their slimy companions are 
driven from our midst. 

As we reaffirm our commitments of the past 
campaign, we again pledge our best efforts 
towards reducing the daily cost of living for 
all Alabamians, especially the working men 
and women of our state and their families. 
We will work to reduce utility rates and basic 
insurance costs. We will examine and evalu- 
ate our structure of state government and 
we will streamline and modernize where nec- 
essary in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

We renew our vow to work toward more 
adequate medical services for all our people, 
for this medical attention presently is be- 
yond the economic reach of many. They sim- 
ply cannot afford proper medical care even 
if they are fortunate enough to find a doc- 
tor. Any Alabamian who is sick enough to 
need a doctor or a hospital bed should be 
able to get one, regardless of financial con- 
dition or where they happen to live. 

We will work toward a voluntary health 
insurance program which will put adequate 
medical attention within the financial reach 
of every family in Alabama. We will build 
and staff the necessary facilities to educate 
enough doctors, nurses and allied medical 
technicians to properly care for our sick, 
whether they live on a farm or in the heart 
of a city. 

We will continue our struggle for equal- 
ization of the tax burden so that our working 
men and women of average and low income 
will not continue to bear a disproportionate 
share of the tax load. We must revamp and 
revise a system which allows multi-billion 
dollar foundations, of at least questionable 
purposes, and multi-millionaire property 
holders to escape taxation while the low and 
middle level wage-earner pays and pays and 
pays. We have raised this issue before and 
will raise it again, again and again until we 
are afforded some relief—only then will I 
be silent—and I believe you would have it 
this way. 

Alabamians and Americans generally have 
had their fill of excessive and ill apportioned 
taxation and we propose to join in the fight 
to right these conditions, I issue a call to my 
fellow governors, to the members of Con- 
gress and to all Americans to join in this 
effort to the end that the average Alabamian 
and American be saved from tax destruction. 

We allude to the political power of the 
people, “people power”, if you will. 

Let me remind you that any government 
that ignores the rights of individuals will 
not long endure, nor will a government that 
offers no redress from exorbitant and un- 
justly apportioned taxation. No government 
that rides rough-shod over the mind and 
body of its youth can be representative of the 
people under the law. 

However, the place to get the desired 
change is within the law and not by destruc- 
tion of the system. The street is not a proper 
place to change America, but the ballot box 
through “people power”—this is the method 
and forum. Every American can participate 
in government by voicing his or her thoughts 
within the law at every level of government. 

And we must have faith and pride in our- 
selves as individuals, in our communities—in 
our state—our region and our nation—we 
must remember that we and those who bore 
us stand among the greatest patriots of all 
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times—men and women who then and who 
today continue to resist in the face of op- 
pressions from external sources and whose 
perseverance and desire for freedom and 
self expression is exceeded by none under 
these heavens. 

To borrow from the words of a reowned 
author—“To have common glories in the 
past; a common wish in the present; to have 
cone great things together; to wish to do 
greater; these are the essential conditions 
that make up a people.” 

One hundred years ago, the spirit of the 
South became passive as this spirit was sub- 
dued by violent means—yet remained un- 
doomed. For the flame of our passion burned 
within us as an are of our covenant—a 
covenant of our heritage of liberty under 
law with no surrender to those who would 
destroy us. 

Today, twin evils face the American peo- 
ple. Communism on one hand and an illegal 
abuse of federal governmental power on the 
other. Either, if not curtailed, will destroy 
us. What can you do? You are more power- 
ful than you think, provided you make your- 
self heard—for the politician will listen— 
but if you remain silent, there is nothing for 
the politician to hear but the yelping from 
those who seek to destroy us. We must not 
be a silent majority, but an alert, active 
voice within the law. Then we can help our 
state and our nation. 

This administration is not going to be one 
of favoritism to any special interest, individ- 
ual or friend. It will be a peoples admin- 
istration with the goal that honesty is the 
best and only policy. Special privilege has no 
place in government. Too long in Alabama's 
history have certain greedy interests blocked 
needed progress. Nearly every advance in hu- 
manity’s long march toward human better- 
ment and progress of the many has been 
delayed by the willful few. Greed has no 
place in the creed of government. A govern- 
ment that helps the few and injures the 
many is not good government. My admin- 
istration may not achieve all its goals, try as 
we may, but rest assured, should corruption 
raise its filthy head, it will be promptly dealt 
with regardless from whence it comes, 

I am old enough to know that the people 
are tired of promises and demand action. I 
am young enough to be an active governor. 
Our action will move Alabama forward on 
all fronts. 

Today, the government is too costly and 
taxes are a constant burden to the people. 
Any waste of the peoples money is a crime 
against the people. Government has become 
stagnated with its burdensome bigness. The 
federal government has too long thrust its 
sometimes greedy hands into the pockets of 
the people. If the federal government con- 
tinues to dominate education, it could result 
in control over the minds of our children— 
leading, by natural tendency, to control over 
the body, thus destroying the freedom of all 
of us. You have a right to expect an Alabama 
moving forward on all fronts—better Ala- 
bama schools—health facilities—human wel- 
fare—anti-pollution, etc. For we hold the 
temporary power of government—hold it in 
trust for the people under the law. 

The people have the right to know what 
goes on in its state government. We are going 
to operate with an “open door—open book” 
policy. Our state government is for all—so 
let us join together, for Alabama belongs to 
all of us—black and white, young and old, 
rich and poor alike. 

And if there be those who wonder why I 
stand here today—curious as to what force 
and inspiration brings me to this point in 
our state’s history. Let me answer them 
through the words of a great poet, Robert 
Frost, who, perhaps, captured my feeling 
better than I could express when he wrote. 

“But I have promises to keep, 
and miles to go before I sleep, 
and miles to go before I sleep.” 
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With God's help I will make you a good 
governor! 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
January 22, 1918, the valiant people of 
the Ukraine seized upon the opportunity 
offered them by the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 and proclaimed their national 
independence. 

Regrettably, the dream of independ- 
ence which the Ukrainians nurtured over 
long centuries of domination lasted for 
only a short period oZ time. By 1920, 
Red army troops, following the prece- 
dents set by the czars, overran and again 
enslaved the Ukraine. The young repub- 
lic, born only 2 years earlier, quickly 
disappeared. 

Since 1920, the Ukrainian Republic 
has been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union and in 1971 remains subjugated 
by the U.S.S.R. Millions of Ukrainians 
today remain isolated in their own 
homeland, subject to the domination of 
Communist Russia. 

Last Friday, Ukrainians throughout 
the world observed their most important 
holiday, the anniversary of that coun- 
try’s independence. Unfortunately, in 
the Ukraine itself, that anniversary could 
be observed only in secrecy. 

During the 91st Congress, I introduced 
Senate Resolution 455, which authorizes 
and requests the President to issue a 
proclamation designating January 22 of 
each year as Ukrainian Independence 
Day, and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe that day with 
appropriate ceremonies. I am reintro- 
ducing this legislation today, with the 
cosponsorship of Senator Percy. I will 
shortly submit a list of additional co- 
sponsors who have expressed interest 
in this resolution. 

I sincerely hope that this legislation 
will be acted on quickly so that official 
recognition may be given by the United 
States to this anniversary and to the 
valiant spirit of the Ukrainian people. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ADVAN- 
TAGES OF EXPANDED EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we have 
recently emerged from a session during 
which the Congress came agonizingly 
close to enacting legislation which would 
have had a disastrous impact on inter- 
national trade. Part of the reason for the 
strength of the protectionist arguments, 
I believe, has been a preoccupation with 
the largely imagined dangers of foreign 
competition, and insufficient attention to 
the great potential which can be had 
through an aggressive expansion of our 
exports. 

Exports can bring jobs to the American 
worker, income and prof.ts to American 
enterprise, and strength to the U.S. 
dollar. 

One of the major areas of great export 
potential lies in the nations of Eastern 
Europe. During the last Congress, we 
managed to pass a significant Export Ad- 
ministration Act which streamlined and 
simplified our policies toward the control 
of exports to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. However, while the United States 
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enjoys some 16 percent of world trade— 
over $40 billion a year worth of exports— 
we have less than a 3-percent share of 
East-West trade, and exported only $249 
million worth of goods to these countries 
in 1969. 

Without a doubt, there is a vast un- 
tapped market of peaceful nonstrategic 
goods within these countries, consistent 
with our need to maintain control over 
the export of goods and technology which 
have a bearing upon our national secu- 
rity. Such an expansion of exports can 
contribute to both the economic and the 
political self-interest of the United States 
and of the Western World. 

I think it is time to take a fresh look 
at some of the remaining irrational bar- 
riers toward trade with Eastern Europe. 
In this light, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to some re- 
cent items. One is an address by the Hon- 
orable Philip H. Trezise, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, in 
which he identifies the potential of trade 
with Eastern Europe as well as some of 
the remaining legislative barriers toward 
a rational East-West trade policy. 

Another is remarkably astute edito- 
rial from the Minneapolis Tribune com- 
menting again upon the irrationality of 
our current East-West trade policies and 
some of the myths and assumptions by 
which we cling to this irrationality. 

Two additional articles appeared re- 
cently in the New York Times, and give 
further evidence for the need to reexam- 
ine our East-West trade policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WESTERN BUSINESS IN EASTERN EUROPE 
(An address by Philip H. Trezise, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs) 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
speak to you about “Western Business in 
Eastern Europe.” While I have been asked to 
give the Government's viewpoint, I do not 
believe that it is significantly different from 
the viewpoint of my business friends here 
today. 

It is clear to all that a new situation in 
East-West European relations is arising as a 
result of the rapidly expanding commercial 
exchanges and, in particular, the recent 
Soviet-West German and Polish-West Ger- 
man treaties which can be expected to give 
an additional impetus to the broadening and 
deepening of economic relations between 
Eastern and Western Europe. In this rapidly 
evolving situation the United States must 
continue to examine how and to what extent 
our businessmen may be able to take ad- 
vantage of the emerging possibilities. 

U.S, TRADE WITH EASTERN EUROPE 

Trade with the Soviet Union was not a 
problem before World War II. The American 
and other Western Governments permitted 
their private traders to do business where 
there were trading opportunities. The Soviets 
imported machinery and heavy equipment 
from the industrially advanced countries and 
exported raw materials to pay for these badly 
needed goods—in fact quite in conformity 
with the classic international division of 
labor and capital. By 1938 the United States 
was the largest exporter to the Soviet Union, 
supplying 29 percent of Soviet imports. 

This trade, however, dropped to very low 
levels after World War II because of Stalinist 
hostility toward the West and the develop- 
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ment of Cold War tensions. A major change 
in Soviet trade policy occurred following the 
death of Stalin in 1953 and there has since 
been steady growth in trade with the free 
world, excluding the United States. While 
East-West trade has grown at a faster rate 
than trade among free world countries, 
United States trade with the USSR and 
Eastern Europe has increased very slowly 
indeed. 

In 1969 our exports to these countries 
totalled $249 million compared to total free 
world exports to the same area exceeding 
$8 billion. The United States imported from 
this area in 1969 goods totaling $195 million 
compared again to about $8 billion imported 
by the free world from Eastern Europe. Thus, 
the United States share of Western trade 
with Eastern Europe is only 3 percent al- 
though the United States share of total world 
trade is 16 percent. Putting it another way, 
United States trade with Eastern Europe 
amounts to only six-tenths of one percent of 
total United States trade. 

LEGISLATION 


A major development in the field of East- 
West trade was passage last December of 
the Export Administration Act of 1969, which 
replaced the Export Control Act of 1949. The 
new law continued the authority given the 
President to control exports for reasons of 
national security, foreign policy, or short do- 
mestic supply. For the first time, however, 

explicitly endorsed expanded trade 
with the USSR and Eastern Europe. Whereas 
earlier legislation had included as a ground 
for denying exports the test of whether the 
items would contribute to the military or eco- 
nomic potential of the purchasing country, 
the Act dropped the economic potential cri- 
terion. It also required that availablility of 
similar products from free world sources be 
taken into account in requiring export li- 
cense control, and stipulated that the present 
United States control list be reviewed to in- 
sure conformity with the policy set forth in 
the Act. 

Tt is a satisfactory law which permits con- 
tinued, effective and responsible administra- 
tion of export controls taking into account 
our security and foreign policy interests as 
well as our need to expand exports. The Act 
expires on June 30, 1971, and the Adminis- 
tration will certainly urge its extension, al- 
though no decision has yet been made as to 
whether amendments will be proposed. 

In conformity with this Act the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which is responsible for 
its administration, intensified its review of 
our control list and to date has relaxed con- 
trols on several hundred items. As you know, 
the United States has some 1000 items under 
licensing control in addition to the 600 items 
under multilateral strategic controls. Our 
Western European and Japanese friends gen- 
erally do not restrict exports beyond the stra- 
tegic items on the COCOM list. In these de- 
control actions we have continued our dif- 
ferentiated export control policy toward the 
countries of Eastern Europe, under which 
we favor Romania and to a lesser extent Po- 
land in relation to the USSR and the other 
Warsaw Pact countries, Additional deletions 
in our control list are anticipated as the cur- 
rent review continues. 

The evidence in the market place is that 
the first year of operation under the Ex- 
port Administration Act should be a source 
of some satisfaction. Exports to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe through October 
stood at $287 million, already above the $250 
million total for 1969. The preliminary esti- 
mate is that the 1970 total might approach 
$350 million—a 40 percent increase over 1969 
and a surplus of $100 to $125 million over 
estimated imports from the East in 1970. This 
trend is certainly welcome and we hope it 
will continue, as the reduction of control 
lists and the export promotional activities 
of the Department of Commerce under the 
1969 law go forward. 
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In discussing the impact of legislation on 
East-West trade, however, I should mention 
two major legislative restraints on expanded 
trade. These are, first the ban on extending 
non-discriminatory or most favored-nation 
(MFN) tariff treatment to imports from these 
countries, with the exception of Poland 
which has received MFN since 1960; and, 
second, the legislative prohibition on Export- 
Import Bank participation in export financ- 
ing for Eastern Europe. The lack of MFN 
makes it all the more difficult for the East- 
ern Europeans to sell in the United States 
market and thus earn dollars to buy United 
States goods. In addition to its commercial 
impact, this tariff discrimination has cer- 
tain psychological implications in our rela- 
tions with these countries. 

Of even greater immediate impact as a 
trade deterrent is the prohibition against 
Export-Import Bank export credits and 
credit guarantees. The rapid expansion of 
Western European and Japanese exports to 
Eastern Europe is based in part on major 
credits guaranteed by government institu- 
tions in the exporting countries. The lack 
of Export-Import Bank guarantees is largely 
responsible for the almost total lack of com- 
mercial credit from United States sources. 
Our exporters thus have said that they 
are placed at a considerable disadvantage in 
competing for Eastern European orders. 


POTENTIAL FOR EAST-WEST TRADE 


In addition to the two legislative barriers 
cited above, there are other formidable eco- 
nomic and structural obstacles tu expanded 
U.S. trade with Eastern Europe. These in- 
clude: 

The rigidity of Communist state trading 
systems with a strong tendency to bilateral- 
ism; 

The historic close trading relationship be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe; 

The shortage of hard currencies and the 
scarcity of attractive products and market- 
ing skills needed to compete in U.S, mar- 
kets; and finally, 

Our unilateral export controls, the im- 
pact of which on trade has probably been 
exaggerated although they undoubtedly 
have operated at times as a deterrent to trade 
initiatives by U.S. businessmen. 

I might add here that many U.S. export- 
ers apparently have no interest in the East- 
ern European market, or consider it too dif- 
ficult to sell there. They ignore the fact that 
more than 1200 categories of products re- 
quire no license whatever for export to East- 
ern Europe, and of the 1000 nonstrategic 
items under validated license most would be 
readily approved for export if a license were 
applied for. During the first six months of 
1970, export license applications totaled 
$170.9 million and $170.2 million were ap- 
proved—surely an encouraging record for 
exporters. 

Eastern European countries rely impor- 
tantly on free world supplies of industrial 
and agricultural products. Moreover, all of 
these countries have set the highest prior- 
ities on technological progress. The Soviet 
Union has in fact made the rate of techno- 
logical advance the touchstone of the na- 
tion’s success in its contest with capitalism, 
yet by their own admission they must call 
on Western technology and equipment to 
make significant progress in the consumer 
goods area. 

Imports of Western machinery have dou- 
bled over the last 5 years and continue to 
grow rapidly. The demand is there and our 
competitive edge in certain industrial and 
farm sectors should enable us to obtain a 
larger share of the Eastern European mar- 
kets than we now have, even under present 
restraints. If we reached the point in our 
relations with the Eastern European coun- 
tries where the legislative restrictions on tar- 
iff treatment and export financing could be 
removed, I would anticipate a substantial 
increase In U.S. trade with Eastern Europe, 
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although the level of trade would still be 
modest in global terms because of deeply 
rooted structural barriers and our late start. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


The Soviet Union's economic deficiencies 
are not the result of inattention to research 
and development or to education. The share 
of the Soviet national product and labor 
force devoted to research and development is 
far ahead of Western Europe and almost on 
& level with the United States. The percent- 
age of college graduates in the Soviet labor 
force is far higher than the corresponding 
percentage in Western Europe. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union and the other Eastern Euro- 
peans have imported large quantities of 
foreign scientific and technical information 
as well as industrial plants and equipment 
over the past decade. We must therefore 
conclude that Soviet economic deficiencies 
derive in large part from a continuing prob- 
lem with introducing new technology into 
the production process, the root causes of 
which would seem to relate to the Soviet in- 
centive system and attempts to administer 
the innovative process. 

The growing interest on the part of the 
Soviets and other Eastern Europeans in ob- 
taining Western managerial assistance, in 
addition to plant and technology, suggests 
that they may be reaching these conclusions 
themselves. It is at this point that the Com- 
munist functionary faces the ultimate and 
unspoken question—can the economic sys- 
tem ever really be made to work as effectively 
as the non-Communist system? This is actu- 
ally a political dilemma and there is a po- 
litical dimension to the question of East- 
West trade. We saw this in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. 

Earlier this month I heard a most pene- 
trating and authoritative description of this 
political dimension by Ota Sik, the Deputy 
Premier and economic reformer in Czecho- 
slovakia under Premier Dubcek in 1968. Pro- 
fessor Sik was in Washington testifying 
before the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the United States Congress. His 
was a powerful statement, validated by his 
own experience, of (as he described it) the 
“suppression of all liberal tendencies, the 
widespread dissemination of fear, envy, and 
hate, the suppression of all undesired in- 
formation, the ideological stupefaction of 
the masses, the systematic corruption of of- 
ficials— [all] these ... weapons by means 
of which incompetent men can maintain 
their positions of power in a system which 
is developing in a way that is against the 
real interests of the majority of the popula- 
tion.” 

Yet he said he was still “an advocate of 
broadening and intensifying East-West re- 
lations to the greatest possible extent.” His 
reason for this conclusion is very simply 
that the development of economic relations 
with Western countries together with the 
relaxation of external tensions, will “take 
the wind out of the sails of the reactionaries 
and strengthen the positions and arguments 
of the liberal forces” in the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

He sees this, of course, as a gradual rather 
than a rapid process, resulting from contacts 
on both sides that not only will temper the 
mistrust of the West that is the obsession 
of absolutist governments in the East, but 
also will assist technical comparisons and 
self-critical evaluations in the East. This 
East-West trade can serve to dramatize the 
inefficiencies of the economic systems in the 
Eastern European countries and the competi- 
tive limitations of their products in world 
markets. This recognition of internal eco- 
nomic contradictions will assist, Professor Sik 
believes, in the longer run to set in motion 
the process of internal change within the 
Eastern European countries—a process of 
interaction between the progressive and re- 
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actionary forces, in which, he is convinced, 
the future belongs to the progressive forces 
because they will be supported both by eco- 
nomic necessity and by the forward-looking 
interest of the non-dogmatic younger gen- 
erations. 

We recognize of course that trade by itself 
obviously cannot accomplish basic changes 
in the communist system, nor can it settle 
major outstanding differences between our- 
selves and the Soviets. Yet it can contribute 
to the complex of forces within these East- 
ern European countries that are moving to- 
ward more humane societies and more 
straightforward relations with the outside 
world, 

SUMMARY 


To summarize, it seems clear that East- 
West trade will continue to grow, but until 
our overall relations with the Soviet Union 
and the other countries of Eastern Europe 
make it possible to remove certain restraints, 
including those relating to MFN and Export- 
Import Bank credits, our share of this trade 
will inevitably remain small. At the same 
time, the competitive advantages held by 
American industry and agriculture should 
permit a continued expansion of U.S. exports 
to these countries, As the President pointed 
out in his UN speech in October, it is in our 
economic self-interest as well as that of the 
Soviets and Eastern Europeans to increase 
trade and contacts, although the speed with 
which this can be done of necessity must 
take account of the general framework of 
world conditions, Our trade policy, like our 
other policies, must be based on self-interest 
which takes into account long-run gain as 
well as short-range advantage. Our business- 
men, operating within present law and policy, 
should feel that they are advancing our na- 
tional interests in a very practical way when 
they pursue the enlargement of non-strategic 
East-West trade. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Dec. 22, 1970] 

THE YANKEE TrapER’s Opp ASSUMPTIONS 

A cherished American image, the Yankee 
trader, sometimes fails to shine through the 
tarnish of political constraint. The immedi- 
ate example is restrictive trade legislation 
which is likely to be stopped, if at all, only 
because of the jam-up of bills as Congress 
nears a close. This year’s stampede of do- 
mestic-industry lobbies seeking to have their 
clients protected by import quotas against 
foreign competition was a picture of the 
timorous trader—not the inventive, inde- 
pendent pragmatist most of us associate 
with American enterprise. 

Other restraints affect American export- 
ers, particularly in trade with Communist 
countries, Minnesota Sen. Walter Mondale 
was instrumental in the move for a liber- 
alized export policy and in extensive Senate 
hearings in 1968 which helped make possible 
the more sensible Export Control Act of 1969. 
But there still are restrictions on Export- 
Import Bank financing of U.S. exports to 
Communist countries, whose enthusiasm 
for trade with America is also dampened by 
discriminatory tariff treatment of their ex- 
ports to this country. 

These conflicting trends—toward import 
restriction on the one hand, and export ex- 
pansion on the other—seem based on an 
assumption that trade policy is divisible. A 
recent article on this page by Mondale listed 
reasons why such an assumption is erroneous 
and, in the long run, costly to American 
consumers, 

There seems to be another assumption: 
that the Yankee trader holds an unassail- 
able first place in most of the criteria by 
which industriai nations are measured. 
Trends of the last few years call that as- 
sumption into question, too, 

For example, the term “iron curtain” has 
taken on new significance, Shortly before the 
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current recession set in, Soviet-East Euro- 
pean production of crude steel moved higher 
than that of the United States and Canada 
combined, To take another indicator, West- 
ern Europe’s production of cement in 1969 
was about the same as that of the Soviet 
and East European countries; each group 
nearly doubling the U.S.-Canadian output. 
Even more surprising is the fact that Amer- 
ican output of plastics and resins has also 
dropped behind that of each of the other 
two groups of countries—again before the 
US. economic slowdown of 1969-1970. 

The point is not that the United States 
should be ahead in all such categories, only 
that Americans be aware of some of the 
changes taking place in the industrialized 
world. In trade terms, one of the greatest 
potentials for future change may come from 
the West European moves toward accord 
with the East. The Communist states need 
agricultural products and have surplus en- 
ergy resources and raw materials. The pri- 
mary obstruction to Western European eco- 
nomic integration is agricultural surpluses, 
and Western European countries could make 
good use of Soviet industrial and energy 
resources, 

if such situations present obvious oppor- 
tunities for Europeans, they could also be 
opportunities for Americans. Does the United 
States want its share of new trade possibil- 
ities? Or does 1t want to relinquish the title 
of Yankee trader, content with the assump- 
tion that America is No, 1 where it counts 
and that foreign economic competition 
should be encouraged everywhere—except in 
the United States? 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1971] 
EAST-WEST TRADE: Too. For Poricy 
(By James Feron) 

Wanrsaw.—A few months ago, the State De- 
partment announced that the United States 
Government had rejected, “for the time be- 
ing,” a request by Poland to buy American 
oil-refinery equipment. 

What was left unsaid then—and what re- 
mains unsaid—was that Washington had de- 
cided at about the same time to permit the 
sale to Rumania of even more advanced re- 
finery equipment than that denied to the 
Poles. 

Both the catalytic cracking plant re- 
quested by Poland and the hydrolytic cracker 
sought by Rumania are on a list of strategic 
goods whose sale must be approved by the 
United States Government. 

But the decision apparently was made on 
political rather than strategic grounds, an 
option often exercised by the Administration 
and one occasionally questioned by experts. 

The decision focuses attention on the 
broad subject of East-West trade and the 
shifting, often unclear rules governing this 
trade, especially from the American side. 

The Nixon Administration, following gen- 
eral practice in Washington, seems to adhere 
to a policy of rewarding independents—and 
thus encouraging it—in the Communist bloc. 
Perhaps nothing better illustrates this than 
the oll-cracking decisions. 

Rumania’s interest in seeking American 
technical knowledge came to the surface in 
1965 when it was learned that two American 
corporations had received United States 
Government permission to negotiate with 
Bucharest. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
was to build a synthetic rubber plant while 
the Universal Oil Products Corporation had 
agreed to build a catalytic petroleum crack- 
ing unit. The Universal plant was designed 
to treat petroleum by-products to supply the 
rubber plant. 

Firestone later withdrew its offer, appar- 
ently under domestic pressure, but Universal 
eventually built a $22-million “cat cracker.” 
It was completed in 1967 and a license was 
granted more than a year ago for similar 
technology for a second plant. 
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Although the general process of “cracking” 
petroleum to obtain gasoline and other by- 
products is widely known, the process used 
by American companies apparently remains 
uniquely efficient. 

It was this process that Poland was re- 
questing, presumably as an essential part of 
a major shift in emphasis from extensive to 
intensive development, with particular con- 
centration in metallurgical, chemical and 
certain light industries, 

Three American companies submitted ap- 
plications last spring to provide technology 
and advice, but the bid was finally rejected 
in Washington. 

The Rumanians, meanwhile, had asked for 
the more-advanced “hydro” cracking process. 
Similar to cat cracking, it uses a different 
type of catalyst under high pressure in the 
processing of hydrogen. 

It is more efficient than the cat cracking 
process, producing a. cleaner, more stable 
product, although at higher cost. The Ru- 
manians presumably were seeking to broaden 
and improve an already profitable petroleum 
refining industry. 

Although neither American nor Polish of- 
ficials cared to discuss the implications of 
the two decisions, informed observers in War- 
saw asked some questions and commented 
freely. 

“It seems to be a signal to the whole 
bloc on how the United States operates,” an 
American said. “It recalls what Dean Rusk 
said in 1964, that the Communist world was 
no longer a monolithic bloc and that the 
United States should consider the differences 
differently.” 

A Western diplomat commented, however: 
“This may not be the way to do it. Is the 
United States not helping to drive a country 
like Poland more firmly into the arms of 
the Soviet Union?” 

A diplomat said that it was worthwhile 
tracing American policy in the two countries 
involved in the refinery decisions. 

“The United States became very interested 
in helping Poland after the events of 1956, 
when Wladyslaw Gomulka came to power.” 
he said, adding, “It looked as if everything 
was going to open up here.” 
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“But things moved in the opposite direc- 
tion and Poland lined up quite firmly with 
the Soviet Union on all important interna- 
tional questions,” he continued. “Rumania, 
on the other hand, refuses to go along with 
Moscow on many issues and so she is re- 
warded by the United States.” 

“Although Rumania is considerably more 
oppressive internally than Poland,” he said, 
“she operates a more independent foreign 
policy, and that seems to be what counts in 
Washington.” 

American policy toward Eastern Europe 
was summarized last May in the introduction 
to a 600-page study, “Economic Developments 
in Countries of Eastern Europe,” that was 
issued by the Foreign Economic Policy sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Committee. 

“Methods for influencing political and 
military affairs seem to be minimal or non- 
existent,” it noted. “Economic links with 
Eastern Europe and potential leverage on 
Eastern European development, however, pro- 
vide a singular, albeit complex, route for 
influence.” 

Trade policy, the report concluded, seems 
to be the most attractive, although limited, 
route for increased United States influence 
on development in Eastern Europe. 

Diplomats, economic experts and members 
of trade missions have noted a new eagerness, 
meanwhile, on the part of Eastern European 
countries to establish trade ties with the 
West. 

The impetus, according to the majority 
view, has been a growing desire by the Com- 
munist Governments to avoid falling too far 
behind advancing Western technology and 
aoe aa to satisfy rising consumer de- 
mands, 
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Some Eastern European states have adopted 
economic reforms—Hungary’s were the most 
notable last year—in balancing the necessary 
liberalization with a basic desire to main- 
tain control of the economy, often crucial 
to keeping political control. 

In Poland last year, the Gomulka Govern- 
ment collapsed under the weight of wide- 
spread rioting and strikes stemming from 
economic factors. The new Polish leader, Ed- 
ward Gierek, has promised to remedy the 
immediate faults and to take a long new 
look at the five-year plan that began Jan, 1. 

Diplomats in Warsaw were thus recon- 
sidering some of the assumptions and deci- 
sions in East-West trade at year’s end, and 
asking again whether American policy might 
not undergo some review in the wake of the 
new situation. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1971] 
A PLEA FoR REALISM ON TRADE WritTH EAST 
(By W. M. Blumenthal) 


(Note.—Mr, Blumenthal, the president of 
the Bendix Corporation, represented the 
United States in the Kennedy Round of tariff- 
cutting negotiations.) 

Nations presumably base their foreign pol- 
icies on rational views of their self-interest. 
But history is sadly replete with evidence of 
nation’s pursuing policies based more on fear 
and prejudice than on fact and logic, particu- 
larly in international economic affairs. 

Last year’s Congressional drive toward the 
most protectionist trade legislation since 
Smoot-Hawley is an excellent case in point, 
although it died when Congress adjourned. 
Against the disastrous experience with pro- 
tectionism in the interwar period it is hard 
to see how reverting to this policy in the 
seventies could be to anyone’s self-interest, 
least of all our own. 

Yet this is not the only example of our 
capacity to ignore experience and reality in 
international economic affairs. United States 
policies governing economic relations with 
Communist countries no longer serve our 
self-interest under changed world conditions. 

East-West economic relations in the past, 
present and likely future have been carefully 
analyzed by Samuel Pisar in his excellent 
“Co-existence and Commerce,” a book much 
discussed this winter. Viewing this relation- 
ship from historical, political, economic, 
commercial and legal perspectives, he man- 
ages admirably to divorce fact from fancy and 
reality from appearance. 

A lawyer with many years of experience— 
both in and out of government—Mr. Pisar is 
no softheaded dreamer who sees East-West 
trade as desirable or inevitable per se. On the 
contrary, his analysis highlights limits as 
well as opportunities, and problems as well 
as potential. 

He says much that is pertinent to policy 
formulation by all major trading countries. 
His American reader, however, will find it 
hard to escape the conclusion that United 
States policy, in particular, urgently needs 
review and overhaul, 

In the immediate postwar period, the for- 
eign economic policies of East and West were 
primarily shaped by the Cold War. 

Then in the late nineteen-fifties and 
sixties as the world moved from Cold War to 
coexistence, our European allies and Japan 
increasingly relaxed their economic policies 
toward the East. The pull of historical mar- 
kets, the conviction that both sides to a bar- 
gain could profit, that gains from trade can 
lead to higher standards of living and a deep- 
ened stake in world peace, proved more pow- 
erful arguments than mere Cold War rhetoric. 

As a result, economic ties between the 
controlled and market economies have grown 
steadily. Italians are building an automo- 
bile complex in the Soviet Union; Japanese 
are developing the Asian parts of the Soviet 
Union, and even Americans have proved that 
neither Washington’s caution nor Commu- 
nist doctrine can hold back the spread of Hil- 
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ton hotels or Hertz and Avis beyond the Iron 
Curtain. 

What issues does all this raise for the fu- 
ture? And what's wrong with our policy in 
the present? Mr, Pisar’s thoughts on the 
matter are challenging, stimulating and 
thought-provoking, particularly in the sug- 
gestions he makes in the concluding chapter 
of his book. 

To me, “Coexistence and Commerce” has 
underscored these rather significant points: 

Given differences in internal economic 
structure and in legal and institutional 
frameworks and re ng the reality of 
the international political scene, American 
economic relations with the Communists can 
never be “normal.” There will always have 
to be special rules and tough bargaining. 

Western Europe and Japan are far ahead 
of us in recognizing the potential as well 
as the limits in economic relations with the 
East—and in adjusting their policies to get 
the most out of it. They have confined re- 
strictions strictly to military and strategic 
goods. Their trade figures—many times those 
enjoyed by the United States—tell the story. 

Present United States policy suffers es- 
sentially from our insistence on mixing 
ideology with analysis and on our tendency 
to allow bureaucratic rigidity and fear to 
frustrate the pursuit of our national self- 
interest. United States policy still seeks to 
inhibit trade, not only in military and stra- 
tegic goods and services, but also quite un- 
realistically in goods thought to add eco- 
nomic strength to the East. This policy de- 
nies the Communists nothing—for our Euro- 
pean and Japanese allies are only too willing 
to fill the gap. It does hurt our balance of 
payments. What is required is a complete 
review of all parts of our economic policy to- 
ward the East, on trade and credit matters 
alike, 

The only way to accomplish this task is 
with Presidential leadership. American busi- 
ness in general is ready for a change and 
Congress is more likely to follow a well- 
thought-out Presidential initiative. 

The long-overdue adjustment of our pol- 
icy, providing new opportunities to deepen 
our economic contacts with the East, could 
add strength to the United States economy 
and could become a vital part of President 
Nixon’s policy of “negotiation in place of 
confrontation.” 


PRESIDENT NIXON: CLOSING THE 
GENERATION GAP 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I was 
deeply impressed last week by President 
Nixon’s address at the University of Ne- 
braska on January 14. In tone and con- 
tent, the President has advanced a pro- 
gram which I find is both visionary and 
practical. It is a program that addresses 
the key areas of the still gaping genera- 
tion gap and I shall be proud to lend the 
President my full support in pursuing 
the goals he sets forth. I ask unanimous 
consent that a transcript of the Presi- 
dent’s speech be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE A STU- 

DENT-FACULTY CONVOCATION, THE UNIVER- 

SITY oF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. President, Mr. Chancellor, Governor 
Exon, Senator Curtis, Senator Hruska, all of 
the distinguished guests on the platform, and 
students, members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and I also understand 
that we have guests here from Nebraska Wes- 
leyan and from Union College, and friends 
of the University of Nebraska, 

I appreciate the honor that has been ex- 
tended to me to visit this campus, and the 
opportunity to pick up a raincheck, in effect, 
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because Secretary Hardin two years ago on 
the 100th anniversary of this great Univer- 
sity invited me to come to the University at 
the request of the University officials, and be- 
cause I had another engagement at that time 
I was unable to do so. I told him then that 
sometime while I was in office I would come. 
I wasn’t quite sure I could make it. Iam glad 
I could make it this year in view of what 
has happened. 

And that allows me, before making this 
award, to tell a little story. You will recall 
that from time to time, because I am some- 
what of a football fan, that I have called 
football coaches or captains after a great vic- 
tory and a significant game. I read a story 
in one of the Nebraska papers to the effect 
that immediately after the Orange Bowl game 
some of the team were gathered around the 
phone waiting for the call from the White 
House. It never got through. As a matter of 
fact, I was not able to make the call because 
while I had seen the last quarter of the 
game, which was very exciting—wasn't that 
something, that last quarter?—in any event— 
it shows what the defense means—in any 
event, when we came to the end of the long 
day of football that day, I had to go on to an- 
other engagement, I checked with the White 
House operator and asked if it might be pos- 
sible to get through to the dressing room 
down in Miami. Usually the President can get 
through on the telephone. This time the op- 
erator said, “Well it will be just a moment, 
Mr. President. All the circuits are busy.” 

She said, “Everybody from Nebraska is call- 
ing.” 

I knew that was the case, and I knew that 
this great team and the University of Ne- 
braska have pride for the whole State, for all 
the institutions of this State, whatever they 
may be, and all the people of this State. I 
am, therefore, honored to be here to partici- 
pate in your pride in that team. 

Having said that, I want you to know that 
I have gotten into a little trouble over the 
past couple of years in picking number one 
teams. In 1970, I should recall, the 100th an- 
niversary of college football, you will re- 
member that before the bowl games I said 
that Texas was number one, and since then 
I have never been able to go to Pennsylvania 
without a passport. 

This year I didn’t make that mistake be- 
cause I sought and got very good advice. I 
was in Omaha in the last weeks of October. 
At that time Nebraska was number three in 
the Associated Press poll. I had already been 
to Columbus, Ohio, where everybody said 
Ohio State was number one. I was in Indiana 
where everybody told me that Notre Dame 
was number one. I was in Texas where every- 
body told me that Texas was number one, and 
I was going to be in California where all 
Californians thought that Stanford was 
number one. And in Arizona, Senator Barry 
Goldwater said that Arizona State was num- 
ber one. 

So with Roman Hruska and Carl Curtis, I 
said, “What should I do?” They thought a bit 
and finally Carl spoke up and said, “You 
know, Mr. President, I would wait until after 
the bowl games.” That was vision, real vision. 

So in this year of football, a year of many 
great teams, a year in which many can per- 
haps rightfully claim to be number one, to 
come to Nebraska, a great University and 
clearly apart from its great records in the 
field of athletics, to come here to the only 
major college team that was undefeated, and 
to make an award is something that I am very 
proud to do, proud to recognize this Univer- 
sity, to recognize its coach, to recognize its 
co-captains, to recognize its fine members of 
the team, and in so doing to present the 
plaque from the President of the United 
States. 

Consequently, at this time, for the official 
presentation, I would like to have the coach, 
Bob Devaney, to step forth. 

(Presentation of plaque.) 
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You ought to run for something in this 
State. 

And now the co-captains, Jerry Murtaugh 
and Dan Schneiss, if they would step forward 
to represent the team. 

I shall now read the plaque which I under- 
stand will be put in one of the lockers. But in 
any event—(Laughter)—the plaque’s word- 
ing is as follows: 

“The University of Nebraska 1970 football 
team, Champions of the Big Eight Confer- 
ence. Victor in the 1971 Orange Bowl, and 
picked by the Associated Press Number One 
Team of the Nation.” 

And now if I could come to the other part 
of my assignment, as was pointed out by 
your president a moment ago, I wanted to 
use this opportunity to address the great 
student body of this University and your 
guests about some of the problems we have 
in this Nation, common problems, for younger 
people and older people as well. 

In beginning my remarks, it is quite clear 
from the feeling in this audience that this 
is a very exciting time for this University. 
You are beginning the second hundred years 
of a very great tradition, and you are be- 
ginning it as champions. 

You can all take pride in your great team. 
It is a splended thing to be champions. But 
a more splendid thing, I believe, is the proc- 
ess by which a team becomes champion, the 
long struggle through defeat, through doubt, 
and then on to victory. 

There is satisfaction here, and for all of 
us there are valuable lessons as well. For as 
vital as the understanding we gain in the 
classroom is the deeper understanding of 
ourselves that comes from competing against 
others, and competing against ourselves. 

In these endeavors, we go beyond aware- 
ness of what we are and we discover a higher 
understanding of what we can be if we know 
and have the courage and if we have the 


It is in this way that we learn to believe 
in our dreams. 

Nothing matters more to the future of this 
Nation than ensuring that our young men 
and women learn to believe in themselves 
and believe in their dreams, and that they 
develop this capacity—that you develop this 
capacity, so that you keep it all of your lives. 

As this great University looks to a new 
century so does our Nation. In this decade 
we Americans will celebrate the anniversary 
of the greatest experiment in liberty the 
world has ever known. It has succeeded for 
what in the year 1976 will be 200 years. But 
like the continued success of this University, 
the continued success of the American ex- 
periment depends on one thing: On the qual- 
ities of heart and mind and spirit that our 
young people bring to both. 

This Nation will not run on inertia. It 
could fail in one generation or it could last 
another 100 years or another 1,000 years. 
The answer lies in what you and your gen- 
eration bring to the task of being an Ameri- 
can and what you pass on to others. 

These depend, in turn, upon what your 
Nation gives to you and gives to you now. 
And if we are to benefit fully from the 
energies and the ideals of our young people, 
we must break down the barriers to the 
exercise of those energies, the pursuit of 
those ideals. 

Let me discuss one of those barriers that 
I know is on the minds of many of you 
here and many all over this Nation. 

The war in Vietnam has taken a very 
heavy toll of your young men, This Admin- 
istration has no higher priority than to end 
that war. But to end it in a way that we 
will have a lasting peace. 

For one thing, I want to end it because 
this Nation has positive priorities, right here 
at home, that young men and women now 
occupied in war could turn their hands to 
in peace. Beyond this, I have some very per- 
sonal reasons that I would like to end it. 
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Every week, as President of the United 
States, I write letters to the parents and the 
wives and even sometimes the children of 
men who have given their lives in Vietnam. 
It is no comfort to me that when I came 
into office I wrote 300 of those letters a week, 
and that this week I will write 27. One is 
too many. 

These were precious human lives and 
what they might have brought to America 
in peace no one will ever know. But there 
would have been poets among them and doc- 
tors and teachers and farmers. There would 
have been builders of America. 

I want nothing in the world so much as 
to be able to stop writing those letters. 

I know you realize, you who have studied 
history, that every American generation in 
this century has known war. I want yours to 
be the first generation in this century to 
enjoy a full generation of peace. 

I have a plan which we are implementing 
to obtain that kind of peace. I can tell you 
confitently today it is succeeding. I believe 
yours will be a generation of peace. And then 
the question comes, and this is a bigger ques- 
tion, more profound: What will we do with 
the peace? 

I am not one of those who believe that we 
will have instant tranquillity when we have 
peace. I was talking to a European states- 
man a few months ago about the common 
problems that we had in both of our coun- 
tries of student unrest, and he said to me, 
“The problem with your youth is war. The 
problem with our youth is peace.” 

What he meant, of course, was that the 
challenges of peace are as great as the chal- 
lenges of war and as difficult to meet. There 
needs to be something more than the mere 
absence of war in life. Young people need 
something positive to respond to, some high 
enterprise in which they can test themselves, 
fulfill themselves. We must have great goals— 
goals that are worthy of us, worthy of our 
resources, our capacities; worthy of the cour- 
age and the wisdom and the will of our peo- 
ple! And we do have such great goals at home 
in America. Consider, for example, the prob- 
lems of our environment. To subdue the 
land is one thing. To destroy it is another, 
and we have been destroying it. And now we 
must undo what we have done. You must 
help in this venture. It will require all the 
dedication you can bring to it—your brains, 
your energy, your imagination, those special 
qualities you possess in such abundance— 
idealism, impatience, and faith. To preserve 
the good earth is a great goal. 

Consider the problems of our cities. 
Through time, cities have been centers of 
culture and commerce, and nowhere has this 
been more true than in America. But today, 
many of our great cities are dying. We must 
not let this happen. We can do better than 
this. We must do better than this. Only if the 
American city can prosper can the American 
dream really prevail. 

Consider the problems of rural America, 
We are a nation not only of cities but of 
towns and villages and farms. In the soul 
and substance of rural life in this country 
the most abiding values of the American 
people are anchored. Rural America, too, 
needs our attention. We must create a new 
rural environment, a new rural prosperity, 
which will not only stem the migration from 
rural areas to the cities, but which will bring 
people back to the heartland of America. 

Consider the problems of overpopulation, 
the problems of education, the problems 
brought about by technology, the problems 
of achieving full and equal opportunity for 
all of our people, of health; the problems of 
prosperity, itself; of poverty in a land of 
plenty. Those are just a few of the chal- 
lenges that face us. 

We must face them together. There can 
be no generation gap in America. The des- 
tiny of this nation is not divided into yours 
and ours. It is one destiny. We share it to- 
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gether. We are responsible for it together. 
And in the way we respond, history will 
judge us together. 

There has been too much emphasis on the 
differences between the generations in Amer- 
ica. There has been too much of a tendency 
of many of my generation to blame all of your 
generation for the excesses of a violent few. 
Let me repeat what I have said over and over 
again during the past two years. 

I believe one of America’s most priceless 
assets is the idealism which motivates the 
young people of America. My generation has 
invested all that it has, not only its love but 
its hope and its faith In yours. 

I believe you will redeem that faith and 
justify that hope. I believe that as our gen- 
erations work together, as we strive together, 
as we aspire together, we can achieve to- 
gether—achieve great things for America and 
the world. 

And so let us forge an alliance of the gen- 
erations. Let us work together to seek out 
those ways by which the commitments and 
the compassion of one generation can be 
linked to the will and the experience of 
another so that together we can serve Amer- 
ica better and America can better serve 
mankind. 

Our priorities are really the same. Together 
we can achieve them. 

I pledge to you that as you have faith in 
our intentions, we will do our best to keep 
faith with your hopes. 

Let me cite one of the ways in which I 
propose to give substance to this alliance 
between the generations. One thing govern- 
ment must do is to find more effective ways 
of enlisting the dedication and idealism of 
those young Americans who want to serve 
their fellow man. Therefore, I will send a 
special message to the 92nd Congress asking 
that the Peace Corps, VISTA, and a number 
of other agencies now scattered throughout 
the Federal Government, be brought together 
into a new agency, a new volunteer service 
corps that will give young Americans an 
expanded opportunity for the service they 
want to give, and that will give them what 
they do not now have offered to them—a 
chance to transfer between service abroad 
and service at home. 

I intend to place this new agency under 
the dynamic leadership of one of the ablest 
young men I have ever known, the Peace 
Corps Director, Joe Blatchford, and I intend 
to make it an agency through which those 
willing to give their lives and their energy 
can work at cleaning up the environment, 
combatting illiteracy and malnutrition, suf- 
fering and blight, either at home or abroad, 

To the extent that young people respond 
to this opportunity, I will recommend that it 
be expanded to new fields, new endeavors, 
for I believe that government has a respon- 
sibility to ensure that the idealism and will- 
ingness to contribute of our dedicated young 
people can be put to constructive use. 

As we free young Americans from the re- 
quirements of the draft and of the war, from 
the requirements of forced service, let us 
open the door to volunteer service. And for 
those who want to serve but cannot devote 
their full time, the new center for volunteer 
action will open new opportunities for mil- 
lions of Americans of all ages to the extent 
they wish to contribute their time, their 
talents, their hearts, to building better com- 
munities, a better America, a better world. 

Let me turn now to another way in which 
you can contribute. You all know that in 
the year 1970 we have taken a step which 
could have a very dramatic effect on your 
future and the future of America. We have 
provided you with the most powerful means 
a citizen has of making himself felt in a free 
and democratic society. 

You now have the right to vote. Today in 
& new and exciting and dramatically promis- 
ing way, you, each of you 18 or over, has a 
voice in the future of America. The whole 
history of democracy in this country is a 
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chronicle of the constant broadening of the 
power to participate. Each new group receiv- 
ing the franchise has had a beneficial effect 
on the course of America. Each new group 
has given freshness and vitality to the pur- 
poses of government. And now it is your turn 
to do the same. 

So much is in your hands now. To those 
who have believed the system would not 
be moved, I say try it. To those who have 
thought that the system was impenetrable, 
I say there is no longer a need to penetrate; 
the door is open. For each of you, as for each 
of the rest of us, there are going to be 
some disappointments, There will be defeats, 
and the hard logic of life is: for anyone to 
win someone else has to lose. 

For some to know victory, others have to 
know defeat. This is part of democracy. For 
it is in the very nature of a free society that 
no one can win all the time, no one can have 
his own way all the time, and no one is 
right all the time. If we suffer a setback or 
if we lose on an issue, the answer is not to 
blame the system but to look within our- 
selves to see how we can strengthen our re- 
solve and intensify our efforts or perhaps to 
see whether the other fellow just might have 
been right all the time. 

Defeat, therefore, can be an occasion for 
learning, for weighing the wisdom of our 
own purposes, examining the strength of our 
own resources. 

I have seen two of Bob Devaney’s teams 
play in the Orange Bowl when they lost, But 
defeat, instead of disheartening them, 
brought that experience which later led to 
victory. 

I know that there are those who reject 
politics, who scorn the political life, and I 
can assure you that politics attracts its share 
of bad people but so do all the other profes- 
sions. This does not reflect on the political 
system, for politics is a process, not an end 
in itself, and the process can be as good or as 
bad as the people that are part of it. 

It may be tempting to suppose, like the 
ostrich, that what we choose not to be in- 
volved in will, therefore, not involve us. But 
we cannot make a separate peace, not one 
of us can. We are all committed, whether we 
choose to be or not. You can reject this, you 
can come to the task of being an American 
like Nietzche’s ropemakers, who “pull out 
their threads in length and themselves are 
always going backwards.” Or you can accept 
the commitment. You can accept the chal- 
lenge. You can accept the high adventure of 
being an American citizen. 

In the end, the history of this time will 
reflect your choice and it will record that 
you were the first generation of young Amer- 
icans to be given this chance. Therefore, I 
urge you to choose well and to choose 
carefully. 

There is an old excuse: This is a world 
that I never made. 

That won't do any longer. You have now 
the opportunity, the obligation, to mold the 
world that you live in, and you cannot escape 
this obligation. 

There is a story of an old and very wise 
teacher in early Athens. There was no ques- 
tion the teacher could not answer. There 
seemed to be nothing in life the old man did 
not understand. And finally, one of his stu- 
dents hit upon a way to defeat the old man’s 
wisdom. 

The student determined that he would 
catch a bird and hold it concealed in his 
hands, He would ask the old man to guess 
what he was holding. If the old man guessed 
it was a bird, then the boy would make him 
say whether the bird was alive or whether 
it was dead. And if the teacher guessed that 
the bird was dead, the boy would open his 
hands and let the bird go, free and alive. But 
if the wise man guessed that the bird was 
alive, then the boy would crush out its life 
and open his hands to reveal a dead bird. 

And so it progressed, just as the boy had 
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planned, until he asked the wise man: “Is 
the bird alive or is it dead?” And the old man 
said, “My son, the answer to that question is 
in your hands,” 

In your hands now rests the question of 
the future of this Nation, of its promise of 
progress and prosperity, of the dream of 
democracy and the future of freedom, of 
whether men can continue to be governed by 
human wisdom. And I believe that these 
things rest in good hands, and that as we put 
our hands together, your generation and 
mine, in the alliance we forge we can dis- 
cover a new understanding, a community of 
wisdom, a capacity for action, with which 
we can truly renew both the spirit and the 
promise of this great and good land we share 
together. 


ENVIRONMENT UNIVERSITY AT 
GREEN BAY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as John 
Fischer says in his “Easy Chair” column 
in the latest issue of Harper’s magazine, 
“Survival U” is alive and burgeoning 
at the University of Wisconsin at Green 
Bay. There, one of the most exciting 
educational and environmental projects 
in the entire country is now underway. 
Unlike any other university, this cluster 
of four campuses has selected as its ma- 
jor specialty the subject of ecology, 
which concerns the future of man as 
much as anything else. 

Mr. Fischer made the idea of “Sur- 
vival U” famous with his perceptive col- 
umn in September, 1969, and in this 
latest column, he reports on the Na- 
tion’s first real example of a man-en- 
vironment university. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Fischer’s column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURVIVAL U Is ALIVE AND BurRGEONING IN 

GREEN Bay, WIS. 


(By John Fischer) 


If a 1965 graduate were to return today to 
Harvard—or Berkeley or Kent State—he 
would have no trouble in recognizing the 
old place. In spite of the years of protest, 
demonstrations, riot, and arson, he would 
find that most of the old courses still are 
being taught in the same old way, by the 
same professors, and often from the same 
lecture notes, So, too, at nearly all of the 
long-established universities. Close scrutiny 
might reveal a few changes around the 
edges: students added to some committees 
(but not those dealing with faculty hiring 
and salaries), ROTC courses abolished, gov- 
ernment research curtailed, black studies 
added, and probably a new president. But 
underneath the cosmetics, the bone struc- 
ture of the university, the traditional de- 
partments, remain much as they were fifty 
years ago; and the basic decisions still are 
being made, as always, by the senior faculty. 

Ten years from now, in the old universi- 
ties the situation is likely to remain much 
the same. For they are like the Galápagos 
tortoises: slow-moving, shell-encrusted sur- 
vivors from an earlier epoch, whose evolu- 
tionary adaptations can be measured only 
on a geological time scale. The more I see of 
American academic life—and I have been 
seeing a good bit during the past decade— 
the more sympathy I feel for the frustra- 
tions and impatience of the undergraduates. 
Though I feel no sympathy at all for their 
occasional outbrusts of violence, which are 
as futile as kicking a Galápagos tortoise: 
they may break a toe, but they don’t change 
the nature of the beast. 
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Consequently, I have become conyinced 
that any early and significant reform of 
American higher education can be hoped for, 
not in the established universities, but only 
in the new ones that are being started here 
and there throughout the country, In July 
1969, I reported here on the innovations 
which are being attempted at the new campus 
of the University of California at Santa 
Cruz—an institution founded on a fresh, 
though by no means revolutionary, concept 
of education, Then in September 1969, I sug- 
gested in this column a more radical de- 
parture: a Survival U, where all work would 
be focused on a single unifying idea, the 
study of human ecology and the building of 
an environment in which our species might 
be able to survive. 

At the time, I supposed such an institution 
was wholly imaginary, if not utopian. So, 
apparently, did most of my readers. That 
column resulted in more correspondence than 
anything I have written, and was more widely 
reprinted; it was included, for example, in 
The Environmental Handbook, a paperback 
distributed in hundreds of thousands of 
copies for the nationwide Earth Day teach- 
ins of April 22, 1970, and individual reprints 
are still being used in scores of classrooms 
and conservation groups. 

To my embarrassment, I discovered a little 
later that a real Survival U had opened its 
doors in 1969, after three years of intensive 
planning. I had never heard of it, and even 
now it seems to be almost unknown through- 
out the rest of the academic world. Recently 
I spent several days there, talking with its 
students, faculty, and administrators—and I 
came away persuaded that it is the most ex- 
citing and promising educational experiment 
that I have found anywhere. If I were about 
to start to college, it would be my first 
choice—ahead of anything in the Ivy League 
or even Santa Cruz, which in comparison 
Seems like a rather self-indulgent ivory tower 
in the redwoods. 

It is a new campus—or rather a cluster of 
four campuses—located in and around Green 
Bay. Officially it is part of the much-troubled 
University of Wisconsin system; but in al- 
most every aspect it is light-years away from 
anything ever tried before, in Wisconsin or 
anywhere else. It is a truly radical innova- 
tion, not only in purpose but in its internal 
structure and methods of teaching. Among 
other things, it is trying to break down the 
hegemony of the traditional disciplines— 
economics, political science, English litera- 
ture, chemistry, sociology, and all the rest— 
which have imposed such a rigid pattern of 
departmental organization on the conven- 
tional universities. If Green Bay succeeds (an 
open question, since it is still in a precarious 
formative stage), it just might show the way 
for higher education to bust out of its Gala- 
pagian shell and sprout wings. 

Like the imaginary Survival U, Green Bay, 
is trying to focus all of its studies on a sin- 
gle overriding subject: ecology—that is, the 
environment we live in, both physical and 
social. Only recently, and perhaps too late, 
many of us have begun to realize that this 
is the cardinal subject. For unless we learn, 
pretty fast, to live on the earth’s thin crust 
without destroying it, all the other sub- 
jects—from philosophy to twelve-tone mu- 
sic—will not only be irrelevant, they will 
simply disappear, along with homo non- 
sapiens. (If anyone is still skeptical about 
this dire fact, the would do well to look at 
the recent writings of Paul Ehrlich or René 
Dubos or the latest book from America’s 
only scientist-poet, The Invistble Pyramid 
by Loren Eisely.) 

Moreover, in its broad sense ecology em- 
braces all other subjects. The places where a 
man works and sleeps are part of his en- 
vironment, just as the air he breathes and 
the sounds he hears, including both motors 
and Mozart. Whether this environment is 
good or bad depends on many things—eco- 
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nomics, engineering, government, and geog- 
raphy, to begin with. Even international 
relations, since war could be the ultimate 
destroyer of the environment. Understood 
in this way, as it is at Green Bay, ecology 
is not simply one academic subject among 
others. It becomes an approach to all learn- 
ing, a frame work for organizing every field 
of study. 

Until my recent visit, I knew nothing 
about the city of Green Bay except that it 
had produced the late Vince Lombardi and 
his legendary Packers. I found it to be a 
typical Middle America community of about 
100,000 people, located on an arm of Lake 
Michigan with a hinterland of rich dairy 
country. Its people are mostly lower-middle- 
class, of Northern European stock, who work 
in the local paper mills, packing plants, 
cheese factories, and metal-working shops. 
Because they place a high value on educa- 
tion, they had built some years ago a two- 
year community college, financed out of lo- 
cal taxes. Three smaller towns, within a 
radius of sixty miles, had similar colleges. 
They and the other communities of north- 
eastern Wisconsin had long been campaign- 
ing for a full-fledged university in their part 
of the state; and, in 1965, the legislature au- 
thorized such an institution with a special 
mandate; to serve the “needs and potential- 
ities” of that area, and of the whole North- 
ern Great Lakes region. As a starter, the new 
university took over the four community 
colleges, and a new campus to serve as a 
center is being built on the bay shore on the 
northeast edge of Green Bay. 

To head the new institution, the state 
chose Edward W. Weidner, a man with a rare 
combination of talents. He is an academic 
administrator with imagination, the cour- 
age to strike out in new directions, organiz- 
ing ability, and a knack for persuading others 
to go along with his ideas. A political scien- 
tist trained at the University of Minnesota, 
he had taught at four big state universities, 
run the Center for Developmental Change 
at the University of Kentucky, and worked 
on a number of government and foundation 
aid projects in Asia. What he saw there, and 
in the Tennessee Valley, led to his deep con- 
cern with problems of human environment. 
More than any other single person, he is re- 
sponsible for the innovations at Green Bay. 

Next to the emphasis on ecology, his most 
during innovation is his break away from 
the sacrosanct departmental structure. At 
conventional universities this structure, 
along with the tenure system, is the flintiest 
obstacle to change. 

Usually each department—Romance Lan- 
guages, say, or History, or Architecture—has 
a customary number of job slots, most of 
them filled with tenured faculty members 
who cannot be fired. Since they choose the 
new men entering the department and de- 
cide who shall get tenure and when, old ideas 
tend to be perpetuated from generation to 
generation. Even the most ambitious and 
fresh-minded university president can do 
little to change these moated duchies; 
neither can he take much money away from 
their budgets to start something new. If he 
wants to experiment with black studies, or an 
institute of urban affairs, he has to find new 
money from the outside—a tough proposi- 
tion in these days of shrinking appropria- 
tions and alumni contributions. Moreover, he 
cannot count on the support of the entrench- 
ed faculty for any innovation he attempts. 
Their first loyalty runs not to him or even 
to the university, but to their own disciplines 
and to the departments where they are prac- 
ticed. The way to get ahead in their world is 
to write research papers or books which will 
establish them as Coming Men in their fields, 
and thereby win them offers of better jobs 
at more prestigious institutions. Often they 
don't give a damn for the university where 
they happen to be at the moment, much less 
for the students they are supposed to teach. 
And they may see any innovation as a threat 
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to the relative importance of the old depart- 
ments, a drain on money which might other- 
wise have gone to them, 

A distinguished dean of a major state uni- 
versity recently remarked to me that “any 
real reform of higher education has to begin 
with abolishing the tenure system.” That, he 
added, is almost impossible because the pro- 
fessoriat would fight it to the last drop of 
blood. He did, however, think that a start 
might be made by hiring new faculty mem- 
bers on five-year contracts, subject to re- 
newal, rather than giving them permanent 
tenure. 

“Would you like to write an article about 
that?” I asked, 

“Good God, no,” he said. “My colleagues 
would never forgive me. Besides, I'm on 
tenure myself. To be consistent, I would 
have to give it up—which I'm not about to 
do.” 

Weidner has not been able to escape the 
tenure system and its accompanying incu- 
bus, the compulsory Ph. D. union card, since 
they are built into the University of Wiscon- 
sin network, including Green Bay. But he 
has been able to sidestep (so far, at least) 
most of their evil consequences. 

Because this university is new, it has been 
able to hire tenured professors who are 
young, enthusiastic, and daring enough to 
take a chance on an experiment which ig- 
nores the safe, worn ruts of academic ad- 
vancement. In choosing them it has, in 
Weidner’s words, had “little concern with 
the field of a professor’s Ph. D..., but 
much concern with the kinds of ecological 
problems on which he wishes to focus, along 
with students and members of the commu- 
nity.” (That last, seemingly perfunctory 
phrase conceals an explosive idea, to be noted 
in a moment.) 

In addition, Green Bay foils the tenure 
system by means of “lectureships”—job slots 
in which it can place anyone whose experi- 
ence is useful, even though he hasn't got a 
Ph. D. or climbed the prescribed rungs of the 
academic ladder. Such lectures include many 
people from the loca] community—business- 
men, town planners, conservationists—who 
not only lecture, but also sit in with the per- 
manent faculty in planning courses. Some of 
the teaching also is done by short-term visi- 
tors, who come for a single lecture or for 
several weeks or months to work on a par- 
ticular ecological problem. 

But the most ingenious defiance of The 
System is the way Green Bay is organized. It 
has no departments of the conventional kind, 
controlling budgets, hiring, promotions, and 
courses of study. Instead the university is or- 
ganized into four “theme colleges” and 
one school of professional studies, each 
granting its own kind of degree, A student, 
moreover, does not “major” in a traditional 
subject, such as chemistry or economics. In- 
stead he concentrates of an environmental 
problem of his own choice, and (in con- 
sultation with his faculty advisers) selects 
whatever courses may help him in mastering 
it. 


For example, if a youngster is seeking a 
degree in the College of Community Sciences, 
he might decide to concentrate on regional 
planning. The problem that interests him is: 
“How should the Lake Michigan District— 
nine counties in the northeastern part of 
Wisconsin—plan its future development?” 
To come up with answers, he will have to 
learn a good deal about economics, geog- 
raphy, political science, and sociology; and 
at some point he may find he needs some 
training in statistics and the use of com- 
puters. Much of his work will be done in the 
field, with residents and public officials of 
those nine counties, 

If, instead, he is interested in problems of 
water pollution—a matter of deep concern 
in that region—he would enroll in the College 
of Environmental Sciences; and in trying to 
solve the particular problem he is concen- 
trating on, he probably would dig into chem- 
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istry, hydrology, geology, and some aspects of 
engineering, 

More than any university I have seen else- 
where, Green Bay is integrated into the sur- 
rounding community. Traditionally, research, 
teaching, and “extension work” or “com- 
munity outreach” are regarded as separate— 
and sometimes hostile—enterprises. At Green 
Bay they all meld together. 

How this works can be observed at Lake 
Noquebay, the main asset of Marinette 
County. It attracts much of the tourist trade, 
the county's chief source of income; and the 
lake is sick. It is showing symptoms of 
eutrophication, or premature aging. Water 
weeds are growing so fast that they dis- 
courage freshmen, who are getting fed up 
with snagged lines and clogged propellers. 
Besids, swimmers occasionally break out in 
an itchy rash which may (or may not) be 
cahsed by a tiny parasite which burrows into 
their skins. 

This presented an ideal problem for the 
university’s environmentalists. They are 
now trying to find out what causes the lake’s 
troubles, and how to cure them. The under- 
taking combines scholarly research, teach- 
ing, and cooperation with the people of 
Marinette County to rescue their economy, 
all at the same time. It also demands a multi- 
disciplinary effort—the joint work of scholars 
in several fields—which is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Green Bay 
experiment. Thus the Noquebay project is 
directed by T. W. Thompson, an aquatic 
biologist. His faculty helpers include an 
analytic chemist, an economist, a water- 
recreation specialist, a terrestrial biologist, 
a political scientist, and a marine geologist, 
Eleven students are now working with them, 
and others probably will join the group from 
time to time. Within a year or two they 
hope to have two end-products: (1) a plan 
for the future management of the lake and 
its surrounding land; and (2) data which 
may serve as a model for similar work on 
other ailing lakes in the North Central states 
and Canada. 

Such multidisciplinary undertakings often 
get lip service at the traditional universities, 
but they seldom come to much. For under 
the established system, a faculty member 
earns no academic Brownie points for this 
kind of enterprise. His department will re- 
gard it as time stolen from research in his 
own narrow speciality; and as soon as he 
realizes that his career may be endangered, 
the prudent scholar will drift away from 
the multidisciplinary project, however ur- 
gent and innovative it may be. The Green 
Bay professors may also suffer. An economist 
who spends a couple of years poking around 
a lake, instead of writing abstruse little 
papers for the professional journals, may not 
get so many job offers from other institu- 
tions. But so far the Green Bay faculty seems 
willing to accept this risk, as a small price 
to pay for the chance to take part in an 
exciting experiment. 

Indeed, Weidner makes it plain that the 
teachers on his campus will have to sacrifice 
a lot of academic sacred cows and customs. 
At a breakfast meeting with the faculty just 
before the new university opened its doors, 
he told them: 

“We must give up the comfortable old idea 
that professors meet their classes and post 
office hours (two or three hours a week) and 
then hide the rest of the week.... Of 
course you must have formal office hours. 
But we are at the time now when we should 
be available the clock around. If a month 
goes past and you have not had any stu- 
dents in your home, then there is something 
wrong with your approach to students. And 
if a week goes past and you have not had 
coffee with some students, if you have not 
got lost in some of our new people pockets 
with some students, then there is something 
wrong. ... If any of us are uncomfortable 
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with students outside the classroom, then 
we ought to find another job, because the 
time is gone when higher education is a 
thing that takes place in the classroom.” 

This, I take it, is precisely what thousands 
of students across the country have been 
trying to say for the last ten years, only 
to find that practically nobody was listening. 

People pockets? Yes, they are a unique 
feature of the architecture of the university 
buildings now going up along the shore of 
the bay—an architecture as remarkable as 
the academic plan. Because the Wisconsin 
winters are pretty severe, the three main 
buildings are linked together with passage- 
ways. But these are nothing like the straight 
eight-foot corridors which make hospitals 
and office builidngs so dreary. They follow 
the terrain, at some points running under- 
ground, at others with windows opening on 
sunken gardens. And every few yards one 
side or the other of the passageway broad- 
ens into a little alcove, with a low table and 
few easy chairs—a “people pocket” where 
students and faculty can stop to talk, sip 
a coke, study, or just rest. The name is a 
little too cute for my taste, but as a device 
for encouraging easy, informal interaction 
among students and their teachers, these 
pockets are proving highly successful. Nice 
places for courting, too. 

The architecture and site planning of the 
campus deserves an article of its own, and 
I hope Ada Louise Huxtable will write it one 
of these days. 

The university has no football team. Two 
Green Bay teams would cause nationwide 
confusion. Besides, big-time football, at the 
prices undergraduate stars command these 
days, is too expensive for a fledging institu- 
tion with many demands on its bankroll. So 
Weidner & Associates have encouraged soc- 
cer—the most popular of sports in nearly 
all countries except America. It seems to be 
catching on nicely at Green Bay, and at 
minimal cost. 

Electronic teaching is being developed at 
Green Bay more boldly than at any other 
place I know of. Its four campuses, scores 
of miles apart, made this almost a neces- 
sity. Last November, professors on the main 
Green Bay campus began lecturing not only 
to their own classes, but to students on the 
Marinette campus fifty miles to the north, 
using a closed-circuit television hookup pro- 
vided by a grant from a local firm, the Ansul 
Company. Later, it may be extended to the 
Fox Valley campus to the west and the 
Manitowoc campus to the south, Meanwhile, 
the latter two get video tape recordings, and 
their students can take part in group dis- 
cussions of each lecture with students on 
other campuses by means of a conference- 
line telephone network. The resulting econ- 
omies are impressive. In the pilot project, a 
freshman course in social environment, six 
instructors taught some eight hundred stu- 
dents. Their lectures were recorded for use 
in future years—or for review by any 
student who thinks he missed something 
the first time. 

In addition, the university has a Media 
Library, which vastly extends the possi- 
bilities for independent study. There a stu- 
dent can check out a portable television set 
and take it to a study carrel, along with 
video tapes on a wide range of subjects. 
He can also borrow language records, audio 
tapes, filmstrips, and cassettes, for use at 
his convenience; and if he is slow to grasp 
something he can replay that segment as 
often as he likes. Some of this material is 
produced in the library's own television and 
recoring studios, but much of it comes from 
other sources. For example, a single page of 
its catalogue lists ten Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica films on the human body—“The Heart 
in Action,” “The Perception of Sound”— 
plus items on caste in an Indian village, mol- 
lusks, tundra ecology, Samuel Beckett, and 
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the behavior patterns of a one-year-old child, 
In length they range from an eight-minute 
film loop to an hour-plus “documentary re- 
port on one woman’s step-by-step recovery 
from mental illness.” 

With faculty guidance, a student could 
get a pretty thorough (though lonesome) 
education in the Media Library alone, work- 
ing at his own pace and without ever step- 
ping into a classroom. One of the librarians 
pointed out another advantage. 

“Machines,” he remarked, “don’t have 
tenure. We can replace anything here as 
soon as it gets obsolescent,” 

This may give the impression that learn- 
ing at Green Bay is mechanical and dehu- 
manized. In fact, it is so personal and stu- 
dent-oriented that, in comparison, the old- 
fashioned universities seem to be operated 
for the convenience of the faculty. From 
the day he arrives, a student finds all the 
individual counseling he wants, on his stud- 
ies, personal problems, and future career. 
Remedial work, usually on a tutorial basis, 
is available if he needs it. If he is bothered 
by the usual grading system, he can, in most 
courses, ask to be marked simply “pass” or 
“fail.” When he feels that he already is well- 
prepared in a given subject, he can ask for 
an examination and, if he passes, get full 
credit even though he has never set foot in 
the classroom. Required courses are few, and 
honor students automatically are exempted 
from them. 

Normally, however, every student takes 
part in a Liberal Education Seminar during 
each of his four years at Green Bay. These 
seminars, of twelve to fifteen students cach, 
are intended to link their specialized studies 
with the broader problems f society, its 
value systems, and the environment. They 
are conducted largely by the undergraduat«s 
themselves, though one or two faculty mem- 
bers usually are standing by to answer ques- 
tions or, when necessary, to nudge the dis- 
cussion back on the track. 

In the sophomore year, students are en- 
couraged to take on off-campus projects— 
part-time work in a local paper mill, perhaps, 
or a job in a reformatory, a day-care center, 
or a poverty program. 

Juniors are expected to get some expe- 
rience in a culture different from that of 
the Northern Great Lakes region. Depend- 
ing on their interests, they might spend a few 
months on a campus in another part of the 
country, on an Indian reservation, or travel- 
ing with a small group of students and facul- 
ty members in Europe or Latin America. 
The purpose, in both years, is to make sure 
that their academic work is intimately re- 
lated to the outside world. As one professor 
put it, “By the time he leaves here, we hope 
a graduate will not only understand the 
ecological crises the world is facing. We hope 
he also will have decided what he can do 
to help solve them.” 

There is no space here to give even a 
superficial account of other innovations at 
Green Bay—how literature, history, philos- 
ophy, and the arts are taught in the Col- 
lege of Creative Communication, for exam- 
ple, or the College of Human Biology, where 
the offerings range from population dy- 
namics to preprofessional work in medicine. 

Neither is this the time to attempt an 
evaluation of the experiment. Until the uni- 
versity has had at least five years of opera- 
tion, nobody can guess how its promise ac- 
tually will pay off. I can report, however, that 
all of the faculty members I talked to were 
both enthusiastic and confident. And among 
the students I could detect none of the dis- 
gruntlement or resigned cynicism which are 
so evident on many campuses. So far, Green 
Bay has had no bomb scares, sit-ins, or dem- 
onstrations. Whether this will remain true 
when the present enrollment of less than 
three thousand students at the main campus 
rises to an eventual twenty thousand is 
another question. But the present crop of 
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undergraduates seem to consider { aemselves 
lucky; and I think they are right. 


BRANDT’S OSTPOLITIK 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in today’s 
Recorp an article from today’s Wash- 
ington Post entitled “West Germans Still 
Undecided on Brandt Policy.” 

I might say that many Americans are 
also very concerned about Chancellor 
Brandt’s policy of Ostpolitik and the im- 
Plications its success or failure may have 
on the Western alliance. There are many 
of us who are wondering what exactly 
West Germans hope to achieve by the 
policy. 

Mr. President, next Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 27, Chancellor Brandt will make the 
German equivalent of the state of the 
Union message in the German Bunde- 
stag. We all know that the Soviet Ger- 
man Non-Aggression Pact which was 
signed in Moscow last year has never 
been formally submitted to the Bunde- 
stag for ratification. 

We were led to believe that a break- 
through on the Berlin question was a 
necessary prelude to that formal submis- 
sion. 

I have been told that Chancellor 
Brandt will announce such a break- 
through next Wednesday, but the early 
indications are that the breakthrough is 
more shadow than substance. 

While this understanding between the 
East German Communist regime and 
Chancellor Brandt’s government will 
recognize the organic connection between 
West Germany and the city of Berlin, 
and will provide for visiting rights by 
West Berliners to the relatives and 
friends in the Eastern Zone, this under- 
standing cannot be fairly characterized 
as a settlement of the German question. 
Under this understanding, I am told that 
the West German Government will be 
expected to bear all the costs of the re- 
structuring of traffic to and from Berlin. 

Beyond that, the understanding is 
really an agreement to agree rather than 
a firm contractual arrangement which 
fixes the Western access rights to the 
city of Berlin which continues to be a 
island of freedom in a Communist sea. 

Mr. President, I hope that Americans 
will continue to follow events in Ger- 
many with more than casual interest. 
While we have no intention of interfer- 
ring in any way in the internal affairs of a 
friendly state, concerned Americans 
should recognize that our own vital na- 
tional interests are involved in these 
events. European security is our business 
and I hope will continue to receive the 
attention it deserves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

W. GERMANS STILL UNDECIDED ON 
PoLIcy 
(By John M. Goshko) 

Bonn.—After 16 hectic months as West 
German chancellor, Willy Brandt has estab- 
lished himself in the eyes of the outside 
world as Western Europe's most prominent 
leader. But how popular is he at home? 

The question is important not only to 
West Germany. For the size of his domestic 
support must ultimately become the de- 
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terminant of whether Brandt can make a 
go of his Ostpolitik—a bold and controversial 
attempt to thaw the cold war by seeking 
reconciliation with Bonn’s old enemies in 
Communist Eastern Europe. 

Since Brandt became chancellor in Octo- 
ber, 1969, his Ostpolitik, or Eastern policy, 
has overshadowed everything else in the 
West German political consciousness. His do- 
mestic political stock is linked so inextrica- 
bly with public attitudes toward the Ostpo- 
litik that he will stand or fall on this one 
issue. 

But in a situation that drives politicians 
here almost mad with frustration, all the 
tumult and shouting of the last 16 months 
still have not turned up any real indication 
of how the majority of the West German 
electorate really feels about either the man 
or his policy. 

Instead, every effort to gauge the mood 
of the voters becomes entangled in a be- 
wildering thicket of paradoxes. Each time it 
appears that political opinion is starting to 
run in a clear-cut direction, something un- 
expected happens to upset all form charts. 

For example, in the 1969 general election, 
Brandt's Social Democratic Party came only 
in second, winning 224 seats in the Bunde- 
Stag (lower house of parliament) to 242 for 
the Christian Democrats, who had ruled 
West Germany throughout the post-war 
period. 

BRANDT’S COALITION 


Brandt became chancellor only because he 
was able to put together a coalition with the 
Free Democrats whose 30 seats gave him a 
wafer-thin majority of 12. 

From the outset then, Brandt's govern- 
ment was susceptible to two kinds of in- 
stability; the slimness of his majority and 
an inner turmoil within the Free Democrats 
so intense that the party seemed chroni- 
cally on the verge of self destruction. 

Eventually, this feuding led three right- 
wing Free Democrat deputies to defect to 
the Christian Democrats, a switch that halved 
Brandt's parliamentary majority to the 
barely sustainable number of six. 

Yet, while many observers regarded this as 
& potentially fatal blow to the coalition, it 
was compensated for by some unexpected 
Free Democratic successes in state elections 
that helped, temporarily at least, to restore 
the party’s shattered morale. The net effect 
was to leave the coalition with only half of 
its original majority but with a degree of 
cohesiveness and internal strength greater 
than at any point since Brandt entered office. 

This has rekindled hope among govern- 
ment supporters that Brandt can hold the 
coalition together until the next scheduled 
general elections in 1973—a time when the 
success or failure of the Ostpolitik should be 
much clearer than it is at present. 

But there are innumerable factors that 
could wipe out this optimism and create 
new crisis capable of forcing the public to 
express itself at an earlier date. There even 
is the possibility that at some point Brandt 
and his opposition might be forced to re- 
solve the impasse between them by going to 
the voters with national elections in ad- 
vance of 1973. 


ELECTORATE VERDICT 

Should that happen, what verdict would 
the electorate pronounce on Brandt? Almost 
everyone in Bonn political circles has an 
opinion about the answer, but the evidence 
they cite to sup their views usually 
sounds like the proverbial blind man trying 
to describe an elephant from its feel. 

There are, for example, the political polls 
which, while many in number, are not near- 
ly so scientific or broad in their sample as 
those employed in the United States. 

Recent polls attempting to establish a 
personality pecking order consistently rank 
Brandt as the second most popular political 
figure in West Germany. (The top spot goes 
not to an opposition leader but to Helmut 
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Schmidt, vice chairman of the Social Dem- 
ocrats and Brandt’s minister of defense.) 

But this does not mean that the things 
for which Brandt is admired abroad holds 
true within Germany, When he went to Po- 
land in December to sign the Bonn-War- 
saw treaty, his spontaneous gesture of kneel- 
ing before a memorial to the Jews murdered 
in the Warsaw ghetto brought tears to the 
eyes of many who had fought against Nazi 
Germany during World War Two. 

At home, however, the reaction was con- 
siderably different. A poll conducted by the 
news magazine Der Spiegel, found that 48 
per cent of the respondents thought Brandt's 
gesture exaggerated. The approval rate was 
41 per cent, while 11 per cent had no opin- 
ion. 

LACK OF CLARITY 


A similiar lack of clarity is evident in those 
polls dealing with public opinion attitudes 
toward the Ostpolitika. When the poll ques- 
tions are couched in generalities such as ask- 
ing whether people approved the concept of 
the Eastern policy, a majority invariably re- 
plies in the affirmative. 

Yet, this changes when the polls get down 
to the specifics of the Ostpolitik. Several rec- 
ognizing the Oder-Neisse line (a move le- 
gitimizing the loss of large areas of former 
German territory to Poland and the Soviet 
Union) found the largest single groups of 
respondents—usually totaling almost 50 
per cent of the sample—opposed. 

Nor is much help afforded by looking at 
the various special-interest groups that make 
up the fabric of West German society. There 
are, of course, the organizations of expellees 
from the lost territories, from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Communist East Germany, all of 
which remain fiercely unyielding and vocal 
in their opposition to the Ostpolitik. 

But, while the expellees make a lot of 
noise, their ranks have been eroded by age 
and the indifference of their children and 
they no longer are able to muster the large 
and potent voting blocs of a decade ago. 

As to the other potentially important pres- 
sure groups—the labor movement, the Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches, the agricul- 
tural sector—none has shown any clear-cut 
unity of attitude on Brandt or the Ostpolitik, 


VOTERS’ MOOD 


That leaves most politicians looking for 
clues to the yoters’ mood in the results 
of the elections held in six of the 10 West 
German states during 1970. This, however, 
is an exercise involving so many intangi- 
bles that any attempt to protect it on a 
national scale inevitably is akin to compar- 
ing apples with oranges, 

If the results of all six state elections are 
averaged together, they show that the Social 
Democrats dropped 1.5 per cent from the 
vote it won in the 1969 general elections. 
(When population changes since 1969 are 
taken into account, the Social Democrat 
slippage comes out closer to 1 per cent.) 

This leads many analysts to the somewhat 
facile conclusion that the Social Democratic 
Party has made no significant progress in 
winning the allegiance of new voters since 
it came to power, The opposition Christian 
Democrats go even further, contending that 
the 1970 state election points to a major 
erosion of the Social Democratic strength. 

In only one contest, Hamburg, which is 
a completely urban city-state and a tradi- 
tional Social Democratic stronghold, did 
Brandt’s party record a net gain over the 
preceding state election. In the two other 
states where it won—Lower Saxony and 
Hesse—it was by smaller margins than on the 
previous time out. 

Most thoughtful and independent observ- 
ers here dismmiss the attempt to describe 
the 1970 state elections in terms of an ani- 
Ostpolitik plebiscite as a partisan ma- 
neuver that simply does not stand up un- 
der scrutiny. State elections will continue to 
be watched very closely here, but those that 
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have taken place so far during Brandt’s 
chancellorship are clearly not an accurate 
gauge of how he would do in a national elec- 
tion. 

In the end, about the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from all the contradictions in 
the polls and elections is that the country 
still has not made up its mind about Brandt 
or his policies. 

The indications are that the average voter 
has a basic disposition to like the chancel- 
lor but that he is waiting for some concrete 
and stunning success—like an agreement 
that would strengthen West Germany’s ties 
with West Berlin—before he translates this 
tendency into real partisan support. 

As a result it is still too premature to 
speculate on how much backing Brandt has 
outside of the normal Social Democratic 
sources of strength among workers the low- 
er middle class and liberal-minded intellec- 
tuals—groups that by themselves are not suf- 
ficient to swing a national election. 

To broaden this base significantly, he must 
produce results, first and foremost on the 
Ostpolitik, and secondly in combatting infla- 
tion and making the internal reforms prom- 
ised in his 69 election campaign. 

And, to do this, he needs time. The big 
question is whether circumstances will force 
him to ask the electorate for a time-extend- 
ing vote of confidence before he is in a po- 
sition to show these results. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE 92D CONGRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it has 
been 4 years since this Senator first be- 
gan to speak regularly on the Senate 
floor in behalf of the human rights con- 
ventions. But 4 years is comparatively 
short compared with the 20 years that 
have elapsed since the United Nations 
General Assembly adopted the Genocide 
Convention by unanimous vote. Year 
after year we have failed to ratify a 
document that, if favorably acted upon, 
would accomplish a major step in the 
slow progress of civilization in securing 
the safeguarding of human rights. 

Whenever one speaks out against 
tyranny and injustice, against cruelty 
and barbarism, one sets out a small rip- 
ple which when joined with all other 
similar forces together can break down 
the mightiest walls of oppression. 

We have witnessed in the past many 
instances of death and brutality—evi- 
dence of man’s inhumanity to man. We 
were witness to the brutal and ugly death 
by war and starvation in the civil war in 
Biafra. Ukrainian patriots were killed, 
exiled, intimidated, and repressed, with 
their nationalism, snuffed out and its 
culture crippled. International barba- 
rism murdered 6,000,000 Jews during 
World War II. 

Yet we have also been witness to com- 
passionate commitments of much of 
mankind to the sacred rights of the in- 
dividual. The United Nations Charter, 
the U.S. Constitution, the Magna Carta, 
and countless other documents are all 
examples of man’s efforts to provide every 
man with freedom and independence. 
This speaks of the wisdom and compas- 
sion of mankind. It is of this wisdom 
To the Genocide Convention speaks 
also. 

Sadly, the United States is absent from 
the list of countries that have ratified 
the Genocide Convention. Exactly, 10 
years ago today, a young president re- 
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minded us again of our duty to uphold 
human liberty. We were reminded that 
we must never be willing to witness or 
permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always 
been committed. And yet, for 20 years this 
body has been strangely and sadly silent 
on the question of ratifying the Genocide 
Convention. If we are to dedicate our- 
selves to insuring that each man, woman, 
and child can seek equal justice, oppor- 
tunity and dignity without discrimina- 
tion and intimidation, then we must rati- 
fy this convention. 

After two decades of what the New 
York Times has called “inaction based on 
sophistry and outright hypocrisy,” there 
are signs that the United States may at 
last be moving to ratify the international 
convention on the prevention and 
punishment of the crime of Genocide. 
The many long years of American Bar 
Association opposition, the major road- 
block to ratification, may be changing. 
The section of individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation adopted a recommendation that 
the United States ratify the Genocide 
Convention. Sadly, this was turned down 
by the House of Delegates of the ABA by 
a vote of 130 to 126. The closeness of this 
vote, as well as the recommendation of 
the ABA’s committee designated to study 
the Genocide Convention, both point to a 
significant gain for those who have con- 
sistently urged ratification. 

Also encouraging is the favorable re- 
porting of the convention by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last year. 
I am optimistic that the 92d Congress, 
which opens today, will act on this treaty 
which has been awaiting action for so 
long. 


THE NEW COUNCIL ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
January 19 of this year the President an- 
nounced formation in the White House 
of a new Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

I welcome this timely action as a sig- 
nificant indication of a new awareness of 
the inseparability of our trade and for- 
eign policies. It became increasingly clear 
to me during my recent discussions in 
European capitals that the United States 
must begin to develop and implement 
more unified, forward-looking foreign 
trade policies. 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr., has discussed the 
new Council in an article in the New 
York Times. In addition, another article 
in the New York Times, entitled “Foreign 
Policy: The Economic Problem,” by Tad 
Szulc, outlines very clearly why there is 
such a need in our Government for closer 
coordination between our foreign politi- 
cal and economic policies. It should be 
read by all those concerned with the 
future of our Nation’s trade policy. 

My report to Finance Committee 
Chairman Lone on my trip will discuss 
this important subject in greater detail. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN PoLICY: THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, January 19.—Despite deteri- 
orating economic relations between the 
United States and the two other great trad- 
ing powers—the European Common Market 
and Japan—the Nixon Administration has 
been unable in the last two years to develop 
a comprehensive foreign economic policy. 

That state of affairs, privately described by 
high Administration officials as a long period 
of drift marked by policy contradictions and 
failures, has been causing concern in Wash- 
ington, in foreign capitals and in the Amer- 
ican business, labor and farm communities. 

The foreign view has been that only the 
exercise of United States leadership can ar- 
rest a growing trend toward world economic 
conflict. 

It was in recognition of the need for co- 
ordinating divergent domestic and overseas 
interests at a time of deepening crisis in the 
international trade, monetary and investe 
ment fields that President Nixon today es- 
tablished a Cabinet-level Council on Inter- 
national Economic Policy. 

Mr. Nixon, the chairman of the new body, 
named Peter J, Peterson of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of Bell & Howell Company, 
to be executive director. 

The council's task is to pull together mill- 
tary and economic aid, international trade 
and monetary, financial, investment and 
commodities matters into a cohesive body 
of policy, taking into account the require- 
ments of foreign policy. 

Until the establishment of the council, 
recommended by an advisory committee on 
Government organization, the authority and 
capacity to manage all the international 
economic questions have been scattered 
through the Government, Foreign economic 
policy was the victim of interagency battles 
that the White House often had to resolve on 
an improvised basis. 

The establishment of new machinery was 
not a simple bureaucratic move but a major 
effort to cope with the rapidly changing 
international economic situation, already 
posing grave foreign-policy problems for the 
United States. 

Traditional questions of security and 
diplomancy are beginning to be overshad- 
owed by rising protectionism here and 
abroad, by fears of trade wars and by deep- 
ening economic disputes with the European 
Economic Community and Japan—the two 
other great trading powers—as well as by 
differences with the underdeveloped nations 
and by the problem of economic and military 
assistance. 

FREE TRADE UNDER FIRE 

The economic problems have Western 
Europe and Japan, threatening American 
markets abroad and invading the domestic 
market, has brought pressure to change the 
United States’ traditional free-trade philos- 
ophy. 

As Americans have lost to the six members 
of the European Common Market their place 
as the principal traders and as the domestic 
recession has added to concern over foreign 
competition, the Administration has found 
itself under mounting protectionist pres- 
sure. Japan's growing economic potential has 
had a similar effect. 

The economic problems have political im- 
Plications that may significantly alter for- 
eign policy. 

A trade war with Western Europe, particu- 
larly after the Common Market is expanded 
with the anticipated entry of Britain and 
others, could result in a European shift to- 
ward the Communist countries, on the model 
of West Germany’s “Ostpolitick.” 

That policy, inaugurated by Chancellor 
Willy Brandt and designed to achieve reap- 
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proachment between West Germany and the 
Soviet bloc, has already caused some nerv- 
ousness in Washington, Many officials here 
believe that closer economic ties between 
Western and Eastern Europe may lead to po- 
litical cooperation, leaving the United States 
relatively isolated. 


CRUCIAL ISSUE IN JAPAN 


A failure to settle trade and investment 
questions with Japan—a much more acute 
political problem in Tokyo than has been 
generally acknowledged in Washington— 
could, in the opinion of American officials, 
weaken the pro-American Government and 
induce more active economic if not diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and Commu- 
nist China. 

Until now such political implications have 
often been lost from sight in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign economic 
policy. A high State Department official re- 
marked recently: “In foreign economic pol- 
icy we are in a state of drift. One hand often 
does not know what the other hand is doing.” 

Divisions have occurred in official ranks 
and in the business community. Industry 
and farm groups are divided between protec- 
tionism and free trade. Organized labor is 
turning toward protectionism. 

Government departments increasingly act 
as spokesmen for the economic interests 
closest to them while the State Department, 
its voice weakening, attempts to keep tradi- 
tional foreign-policy objectives foremost, 


CONGRESS MAY INTERVENE 


Officially, the Administration remains com- 
mitted to free trade. Thus far the President 
has tended to decide tariff controversies in 
favor of the free flow of imports, but Con- 
gress may invoke severe legislative restric- 
tions this year. 

The chief task of the new White House 
council, therefore, is to pull together under 
the president’s control the over-all direction 
of foreign economic policy. That has already 
been done with diplomatic and security af- 
fairs, which are coordinated by the National 
Security Council, in which Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Mr. Nixon's special assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs, plays the Key role. 

Foreign economic policy had been the 
missing link in the centralization. The new 
council, which including Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers as vice chairman, as well 
as Mr. Kissinger and Paul V. McCracken, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, provides the bridge between foreign 
affairs and the domestic policy groups, which 
are in the domain coordinated by John D. 
Erlichman, another assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 

It remains far from clear how soon and 
how effectively Mr. Nixon’s new council can 
gain control over the rival interests that 
have been operating—with only occasional 
guidance and frequently improvised White 
House decisions—in nine Government de- 
partments and at least a dozen agencies, 

In addition to the State Department, 
which is charged with negotiating most of 
the economic agreements but whose role is 
gradually diminishing, the Defense, Treasury, 
Commerce, Justice, Transportation, Labor, 
Agriculture, and Interior Departments par- 
ticipate in making foreign economic policy. 

That is not all. The Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
United States Tariff Commission, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Maritime 
Commission, the National Advisory Council, 
the Export-Import Bank, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
other agencies also have a voice. 

Even before Mr. Nixon established the 
council, it was the White House that had to 
step into recent emergencies to coordinate 
policy when agencies directly responsible for 
economic affairs appeared to falter. 

Last Saturday he dispatched Under Secre- 
tary of State John N. Irwin 2d to Teheran 
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and several Arab capitals as a long-brewing 
and largely ignored crisis arose involving de- 
mands by producing countries for a greater 
share of the profits earned by American oil 
companies. The White House also directed 
the Justice Department to lift antimonopoly 
strictures so that the companies could unite 
in dealing with the producing countries. 

Similarly, the White House virtually over- 
ruled the State Department last week to ob- 
tain the cancellation of a negotiating ses- 
sion with the European Common Market 
countries and Japan, set for Jan. 24 in Frank- 
furt, aimed at continuing an agreement lim- 
iting steel exports to the United States. 

The White House forced the cancellation 
to influence the domestic steel industry to 
curtail price increases, using the threat of 
imports as a weapon in the battle against 
inflation. 

LEGISLATION WAS DELAYED 


With foreign economic policy an orphan as 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kessinger have concen- 
trated their attention elsewhere, the Ad- 
ministration delayed the submission of the 
measures designed to reorganize the foreign 
assistance programs, Although a Presidential 
message was sent last September, actual 
legislation is not expected before the middle 
of the year, suggesting that a new system 
will not be operative before 1972. 

A by-product of the delay is the unresolved 
question of the extent to which multilateral 
aid is to replace direct assistance, a trend 
favored by the Administration and Congress. 
In the last Congressional session, the Admin- 
istration failed however, to win the approval 
of the Senate for commitments of $100-mil- 
lion for the Asian Development Bank and of 
$900-million for the next two years for the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

The most urgent problems in international 
economic affairs are the barriers raised by 
the Common Market against American agri- 
cultural products and the Administration's 
continued inability to persuade Japan to 
limit voluntarily her exports of manmade 
fibers and wool textiles. 

Both questions have extensive political 
overtones and, if are not soon resolved, may 
lead to highly restrictive trade legislation 
that could set off trade wars with both West- 
ern Europe and Japan, which would almost 
certainly retaliate against American exports. 
They could also penalize American companies 
whose foreign investments already produce 
more dollar earnings than do American 
exports, 

In the case of the Common Market, the 
United States sees its exports of grains en- 
dangered because high West German sub- 
sidies to farmers and consequent tariff bar- 
tiers make the American product uncom- 
petitive. 

United States pressures on Bonn to cut 
the subsidies by at least 15 per cent could 
rock the shakey government of Chancellor 
Brandt. 

In the case of Italy, the imposition of 
quotas on shoes, thus far resisted by Mr. 
Nixon, would hit the Italian economy and 
conceivably affect domestic politics. 

New preferential trade agreements between 
the Common Market and Tunisia, Israel and 
Spain are threatening American citrus prod- 
ucts. Incentives for European tobacco grow- 
ers are worrying United States exporters. 

A high-level mission headed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Philip H. Trezise, negotiated on those sub- 
jects this week with the Executive Commis- 
sion of the Economic Community in Brussels, 
but no positive reports were reported. 

RECEPTIVITY TO INVESTMENT 

In the case of Japan the stalled negotia- 
tions involve not only voluntary agreement 
to limit textile imports but Japanese 
receptivity to American investment and 
exports. 

Officials believe that Japan's annoyance 
with the United States has already led auto- 
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motive concerns to undertake negotiations 
with Cuba for the establishment of a truck 
plant, a move that would be a blow to the 
policy of isolating the Castro Government. 

In other areas of economic policy, there are 
profound policy disagreements between de- 
partments and, often between them and the 
White House. Included are questions of 
monetary policy, ranging from problems of 
the United States balance of payments—one 
of the issues is the extent to which invest- 
ments abroad should be controlled to arrest 
the outflow of gold—to how the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and other interna- 
tional agencies should act to preserve the 
stability of the major trading currencies. 

A current dispute revolves around the con- 
tinued existence of the European Monetary 
Agreement, under which United States- 
owned dollars remain in Western Europe to 
provide assist in clearing monetary accounts 
and providing credits. The $272-million fund 
was established after World War II, when 
the United States sought to assist in the re- 
birth of European trade. Now, faced with its 
own balance-of-payment problems, the 
United States has been seeking the recovery 
of some of the funds. 

Officials in the State Department fre- 
quently find that their efforts to smooth re- 
lations with the Europeans, the Japanese 
and the Latin Americans are undermined by 
uncoordinated actions at the White House, 
which is more responsive to pressures by do- 
mestic economic interests. 

The lack of cohesion, in policy was illus- 
trated by the case of a Central American 
company that received a loan from the 
Agency for International Development for a 
plant to manufacture cotton gloves. 

After the company built its plant and 
received an order from a North Carolina 
client for a million dozen pairs annually, 
the White House, acting on a recommenda- 
tion of the United States Tariff Commission, 
imposed a quota limiting the company’s sales 
to 20,000 pairs. An American company had 
maintained that it was losing its market. 

In the case of Eastern Europe, State and 
Commerce Department officials feel that their 
proposals for more liberal trade run into 
Mr. Nixon’s and Mrs. Kissinger’s views that, 
except for the special case of Rumania, no 
economic overtures should be made until the 
Soviet Union moves toward greater political 
relaxation on all fronts. 

In the view of the State and Commerce 
Departments, the continuing White House— 
and Defense Department—opposition to lib- 
eralized trade with Eastern Europe tends to 
lessen the chances of influencing political 
and ideological transition in the Communist 
nations. 


EUROPEANS REALIZING GAINS 


But the State Department is again cam- 
paigning for expanded economic relations 
with Eastern Europe at a time when Western 
European Businessmen are steadily increas- 
ing sales there, 

Until now questions of foreign economic 
policy have flowed to Mr, Kissinger through 
the office of Fred Bergsten, a young econo- 
mist on the White House staff. 

The office of the special trade representa- 
tive in the White House, once headed by a 
former Secretary of State, Christian A. 
Herter, has almost completely lost the power 
it held when the United States successfully 
negotiated the Kennedy Round of tariff 
changes, the last major instance of American 
leadership in world trade. Now headed by 
Carl J. Gilbert, the office has no direct par- 
ticipation in either the Japanese or the 
Common Market negotiations. Mr. Gilbert 
was named to the new council. 


NIXON NAMES AIDE For TRADE POLICY 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 
WASHINGTON, January 19.—President Nixon 
drew the broad area of foreign economic 
policy into the White House today and 
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named a new Cabinet-level council and an 
executive director to handle it, 

The executive director, with the additional 
title of assistant to the President for inter- 
national economic affairs, will be Peter G. 
Peterson, 46 years old, board chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Bell & Howell 
Company. 

In making the announcement, the Presi- 
dent said Mr. Peterson was his first choice 
for the job and added, “He is a man who has 
been described by his colleagues in the busi- 
ness community as one of the ablest, and 
some have even used the term brilliant, chief 
executive officers of this generation.” 

Mr. Peterson is to have a role comparable 
to those of John D. Ehrlichman, chief of 
staff for the Domestic Council, and Henry 
A. Kissinger, who performs that function for 
the National Security Council. 


GATHERS MANY SUBJECTS 


Foreign economic policy covers a wide 
range of subjects, now handled by individual 
departments of various interagency com- 
mittees. The main items are trade, interna- 
tional monetary affairs and foreign aid, but 
the field also includes aviation, fisheries, 
foreign investment, tax treaties, commodity 
agreements and shipping. Current dealings 
with numerous nations are dominated by 
economic rather than military or political 
problems. 

The first objective listed in the President's 
directive establishing the new Council on 
International Economic Policy was to 
“achieve consistency between domestic and 
foreign economic policy.” 

In talking informally with reporters, the 
President noted that in the last four days he 
had been dealing with such matters as “the 
oil crisis in the Middle East,” the split de- 
cision of the Tariff Commission in the issue 
of relief for the shoe industry from import 
competition, and problems associated with 
possible British entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, 

“There has long been needed in the White 
House,” Mr. Nixon said, “a director adviser 
and assistant to the President who can co- 
ordinate all of these activities.” 

ROGERS TO BE A MEMBER 

The President added that “of course, the 
State Department has the primary respon- 
sibilities.” 

The President will be chairman of the new 
council and Secretary of State William G. 
Rogers will be vice chairman. 

The council will also include the Secre- 
taries Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Mr. Kissinger, Mr. 
Ehrlichman and the President’s special rep- 
resentative for trade negotiations. 

The establishment of the council was rec- 
ommended by the President’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Executive Organization, headed by Roy 
Ash, chairman of Litton Industries. The idea 
has been supported both in and out of gov- 
ernment for some time, though some indi- 
vidual operating officials are not enthusi- 
astic, fearing it will produce just another 
layer in the long process of making a de- 
cision, 

The move is another step in the gradual 
centralization of the executive branch of 
Government in the office of the President. 


BALTIMORE COLTS: WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, with 
9 seconds remaining in the Super Bowl 
game, January 17, rookie placekicker 
Jim O’Brien kicked a 32-yard field goal 
to give the Baltimore Colts a 16 to 13 
victory over the Dallas Cowboys and 
football’s world championship. It was 
the Colts first world’s championship 
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since 1959. The victory also gave the 
city of Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land their second reigning world’s cham- 
pions. The Baltimore Orioles defeated 
Cincinnati in the World Series in Oc- 
tober, It is the first time since 1956 that 
any city has been the home of cham- 
Pionship teams in professional baseball 
and football. What the Super Bowl vic- 
tory means to the Colts and their sup- 
porters was eloquently described by the 
sports editors of Baltimore’s three daily 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent 
that the columns of John Steadman, of 
the News American; Bill Tanton, of the 
Evening Sun; and Bob Maisel, of the 
Sun be included in the Recorp. I send 
my congratulations to the Colt team, 
Coach Don McCafferty and his staff and 
Carroll Rosenbloom, owner of the club, 
on their splendid season. I also want to 
thank them for doubling the number of 
world championship teams I am privi- 
leged to represent in the State of Mary- 
land. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoLTS RATED SMILE From LADY Luck 
(By John F. Steadman) 

Miami.—All those near misses of years 
gone by resulted in the good finally catching 
up with the bad and the Baltimore Colts are 
at last the welcome recipients of a wealthy 
smile from the fickle fortunes of football fate. 

The Colts had this one coming. It was due 
them. They had been so close but yet so far. 
The Super Bowl had eluded them despite 
their excellent records. But not any more. 

They won what can best be desired as a 
“tip-in” victory as the Dallas Cowboys 
tapped-out in the fifth renewal of this well 
advertised and ballyhooed spectacular. The 
event from an artistic standpoint was sadly 
lacking in finesse and execution but the Colts 
won and this is the name of any game. 

The Colts scored their first touchdown on 
& bizarre 75 yard pass play from John Unitas 
to John Mackey. The only change was that 
the throw was intended for the arms of 
Eddie Hinton, who deflected the ball deeper 
downfield for what was a stroke of pure 
luck. 

Then there’s controversy over whether a 
Dallas defensive back, Cornell Green, touch- 
ed the pass. Green was the man-in-the-mid- 
dle of the passage of this crazy flying foot- 
ball. 

It appeared the ball went off his hands, 
much like a stone skipping across water and 
into accidental possession of Mackey. The 
passer, Unitas, said, “I wasn’t throwing for 
Mackey; I was trying to reach Hinton and 
Mackey was downfield on the play to help 
clear out the area.” 

The pass is illegal if it goes directly from 
one receiver to another. But the probability it 
came off the hands of Green kept the ball 
“alive” and enabled the play to be scored 
as an acceptable catch and then a bonafide 
touchdown as Mackey raced across the goal- 
line. 

That was tip-in number one. Two others 
almost as strange followed off passes that 
were too high for the Cowboys receivers to 
hold and they, too, wound up in the arms of 
Colts. Rick Volk got one and Mike Curtis the 
other, on unintentional assists from Walt 
Garrison and Dan Reeves. 

Both of the freakish interceptions led to 
the important points that won the Super 
Bowl for Baltimore and lost it for Dallas. The 
Colts got the ball deep in the territory of the 
Cowboys twice within eight minutes and each 
time cashed in on the breaks. 

The game was settled just five seconds 
before it would have carried into sudden- 
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death over-time when Jim O’Brien, the hot- 
footed rookie with cold water in his veins, 
refused to be intimidated by the pressure 
that had been created. 

O’Brien’s million dollar kick came from the 
32-yard line and made the score 16 to 13 in 
favor of the Colts, who quickly became richer 
by $15,000 per players and coach. Totaled 
up, the field goal will actually approach a 
mighty million for all those involved, with 
all things figured. 

As poetic justice would have it, Earl Mor- 
rall, the veteran quarterback, came rushing 
to the Colts assistance when Unitas was flat- 
tened in the second quarter by a tackle from 
George Andrie that sent him to the locker 
room for emergency treatment and X-rays. 

Unitas came back in the second half and 
notified head coach Don McCafferty he was 
ready to play but Morrall was doing the job 
with effectiveness and no change was made. 
This was a smart decision. Morrail had the 
Colts moving, even if they weren't scoring, 
and it appeared just a matter of time until 
he got something productive on the score- 
board. 

A GAME OF MISTAKES 

The Colts and Cowboys didn't look like 
Super Bowl teams as they fumbled and 
stumped on the artificial grass of the Orange 
Bowl. Possession changed eleven times on 
balls that were either fumbled or intercepted. 

Unitas called it a “game of mistakes” and 
it couldn’t be more accurately defined. The 
Colts aren't complaining. They have suf- 
fered from bitter defeats in the past, going 
back to the controversial field goal loss to 
the Green Bay Packers in 1965, plus other 
misses, not always of their making. 

“I think of all those times when we played 
fine football and got nothing,” said tackle 
Dan Sullivan, the nine year veteran who 
turned in such an outstanding job of block- 
ing. Not once were the Cowboys able to get 
to either Unitas or Morrall to take them 
down. 

The game was far from a super display of 
football. It was the last game of a season 
that carried 23 games, from the opening ex- 
hibition on Aug. 8 to the championship 
windup on Jan. 17. This was one of the poor- 
est performances either team had given, 

Why? Maybe the fact there’s so much pres- 
tige and finance connected with the out- 
come, fed by an immense buildup, that the 
factors serve to tie-up the players and re- 
strict the playing and presentation of what 
is normal football. 

Often one team will perform poorly. This 
time both of them were way off what they 
are capable of doing but the Colts still 
prevailed—thanks to the flashing foot of 
O’Brien, who connected with a 32-yard field 
goal shot. 

Quarterback Craig Morton, the Cowboys’ 
quarterback, who had a serious arm opera- 
tion last spring, had problems throwing the 
ball. In the opening stages, he was pitching 
it into the ground, in front of his recievers, 
and then, in the later moments, he was let- 
ting it fiy so high they couldn't hold it. 

This resulted in two of those weird de- 
flected passes that wound up in the hands 
of Volk and Curtis. They led quickly to a ty- 
ing touchdown by Tom Nowatzke, in two 
plays, and the ending field goal, in three 
plays, by O’Brien. 

Both of the defiections and interceptions 
came deep in Dallas territory and the Colts 
weren't going to throw those final oppor- 
tunities away. It only showed again what 
they have been doing all year long, just 
doing enough to get by. Yes, it happened 
once more in the Super Bowl. 

All the Colts scoring plays, starting with 
the Mackey TD, were preceded by some of the 
most unbelievable accidents ever witnessed 
on a football field, meaning, of course, how 
the balls flew out of the hands of the in- 
tended receivers into the arms of others. 

Jim Duncan fumbled the Colts into trou- 
ble to start the third period at their own 31 
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yard line and then saved them at the one 
yard line when Duane Thomas was hit, 
squirmed for another yard but lost the ball. 
Duncan was on top of it and this, no doubt, 
saved the Colts from being shoved into a 
deep hole, which would have been a two 
touchdown deficit that would have been dif- 
ficult to make up. 
MORRALL HAS HIS DAY 

The way Morrall came in from the bench 
to take over after Unitas was hurt was in- 
strumental in the outcome and gave a storied 
touch to the result. Two years ago, he was 
fitted for goat honors by some critics and 
now he’s getting medals pinned on his chest. 

Never has the Super Bowl, in its brief but 
eventful existence, had such a figure as Mor- 
ral, who was ridiculed in 1969 and now comes 
back to hero status with the pressure turned 
on full blast. 

The passers and receivers had a difficult 
time on the artificial turf. Unitas and Mor- 
rall slipped frequently as their back leg went 
out from under them as they tried to set 
up and throw. This was responsible for some 
of the inaccurate passing but not the poor 
handling of punts, plus the numerous men- 
tal lapses both teams exhibited. 

Morrall let the clock go down to where only 
nine seconds remained. The ball was on the 
25 yard line. O’Brien came in the game after 
a timeout and got ready to kick. 

He rubbed his hands together and swept a 
blue piece of paper from the field. He didn’t 
want anything to distract him as he waited 
on the snap from center Tom Goode. Mor- 
rall placed the ball down, with the laces to 
the outside, and O’Brien propelled it between 
the goal posts for the kick that gave the Colts 
this precious victory. 

A game that had been a “comedy of er- 
rors” and a “carnival of confusion” had been 
ended by a field goal for a team that had 
been snake-bit in the past. It was the first 
time the Colts had won a world title since 
1959 and then there were only 18 teams, not 
26 like today. 

For McCafferty, the head coach, it was a 
case of hitting the jackpot in his initial try, 
winning the Super Bowl all that. The Colts 
dominated the play, when fumbles and in- 
terceptions weren't reoccurring, and deserved 
an embrace from Miss Lady Luck. 

So they didn't look good winning. What’s 
the difference? They won, This is the only 
worthy consideration when a championship 
is on the line. Football record books will list 
them as the Super Bowl king. 

The Baltimore Colts have indeed, been g 
quality team, with great players and coaches, 
for them not to have a Super Bowl prize as 
& reward for the things they have accom- 
plished. Now this has been truly realized. 
Their are no higher goals for which to aspire. 


RESOURCEFUL CoLTS Have Last LAUGH 
(By Bill Tanton) 

Mram1.—Tom Landry leaned gently against 
the wall and tried one more time to explain 
away another heartbreaking, last-minute de- 
feat in a big one—and this was a big one, all 
right, the biggest of all, Super Bowl V, in 
which the Colts defeated the Dallas Cow- 
boys, 16-13. 

“In the end,” said Landry, "there's only one 
happy team, and that one is over in the other 

room.” 

On the other side of the wall behind 
Landry were the new champions of the Na- 
tional Football League, which is synonymous 
for, as Landry suggested, the happiest foot- 
ball team in the world. 

Maybe not the best, in spite of their Super 
Bowl victory, because the Colts played some 
incredibly sloppy football yesterday. The 
Cowboys were just worse. 

The way those two teams played, there 
must have been players from at least 20 NFL 
teams sitting home, watching the game on 
TV and thinking about the $15,000 each Colt 
player had just won and muttering, “Dag- 
gone. We could have murdered those guys.” 
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Perhaps because Super Bowls are so pres- 
sure packed, because there is so much hoopla 
connected with them, they are seldom works 
of art. 

Extra points are blocked, as the Colts’ Jim 
O’Brien’s first one was yesterday. Great old 
pros like John Unitas have bad days, fum- 
bling and throwing interceptions. Brilliant 
running backs like Duane Thomas get shut 
off. Veteran all-pros like the Cowboys’ Mel 
Renfro watch, dumbstruck, while a field goal 
try is downed on the 2-inch line. 

This is what Super Bowls are made of. 
They are played by athletes who are held up 
on pedestals—the gods of a football-mad 
sports public—but mere mortals, flesh and 
blood guys with weaknesses that show up 
under the Super Bowl microscope. 

And when it is over, one team, flaws and 
all, reigns supreme. That team now is the 
Colts, who have reached the highest pinnacle 
in pro football, and the happiness that goes 
with that attainment is without parallel in 
sports. 

M’'CAFFERTY AGHAST AT TURNOVERS 


Jim O’Brien, the long-haired 22-year-old 
rookie who wondered last summer if he’d 
survive the training camp cuts, is America’s 
newest sports hero. 

With five seconds to play, he kicked the 
32-yard field goal that won the game for the 
Colts. Because he was the one who came 
through under the most pressure, he should 
have been the obvious winner of the sports 
car given by Sport Magazine to the game’s 
outstanding player. But Dallas linebacker 
Chuck Howley, who did win it, was superb 
in a losing cause, and O’Brien is too full of 
Super Bowl happiness to begrudge the 
choice. 

Don McCafferty, in his first year as a head 
coach, was elated with the outcome even 
though his team committed so many errors, 
including five fumbles and three intercep- 
tions. 

“We had so many turnovers in that first 
half,” Mac was saying incredulously, but 
when assistant coach Hank Bullough asked 
him, “Hey coach—meeting at 9 o'clock to- 
morrow morning?,” McCafferty broke into a 
big smile and said, “Hell, I don't even want to 
see you guys for a few days.” 

Bill Ray Smith, Colts’ 12-year veteran 
tackle who played his last game yesterday, is 
happy because the Colts have now won a Su- 
per Bowl on the very site where they were 
embarrassed by losing to the Jets two years 
ago. 
“I'm going in the investment banking busi- 
ness,” said the bloody and weary—but hap- 
py—Billy Ray. “This game’s been good to 
me, but best of all today,” he said. 

Little Jimmy Orr, another great old pro, 
veteran of 13 years in the league, also played 
his last game yesterday, and he says it was 
the greatest thrill of his career because now 
he has an NFL championship ring. 


CIGAR FROM THE GOVERNOR 


Orr puffed happliy on a cigar that had just 
been given to him by Gov. Marvin Mandel and 
said, “Now that I’ve got mea ring, I can show 
people that I played this game.” 

Owner Carroll Rosenbloom, who never for- 
gave his ex-coach, Don Shula, for losing the 
other Super Bowl game, was ecstatic over this 
one. 

“What do you think of our schedule now?” 
he asked a writer who had said that weak op- 
position had paved the Colt’s way to the 
Super Bowl. Then Carroll laughed and 
hugged the writer. 

And Mike Curtis, the Colts’ super aggres- 
sive middle linebacker, summed it up for all 
40 Colts when he gushed, “This is the great- 
est moment of my life.” 

The whole Colt team felt an emotional re- 
lease after the years of disappointment and 

le to become world’s champions. Not 
since 1959 had any of Baltimore’s football 
players won rings. 
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Their performance against Dallas was 
shabby. No doubt about that. The first Vince 
Lombardi Trophy was awarded to the win- 
ners, but at halftime, after viewing all the 
mistakes committed by both teams, Vince's 
widow, Marie, must have felt like going to 
commissioner Pete Rozelle and asking him to 
rename it the Harry Wismer Trophy. 

“Good thing we sent these guys over to the 
AFL,” scoffed a Detroit writer of the Colts. 

“The amazing thing,” said Jimmy Orr, “is 
that we played this way all year, just about, 
and now we've won a Super Bowl making all 
these mistakes.” 


THE MORNING AFTER 
(By Bob Maisel) 


MiaMi, FLA., January 17.—Just a few years 
ago, people were referring to Baltimore as a 
city of losers. Now they can change the date- 
line to Winnersville, U.S.A. 

The final score of the 1971 Super Bowl was 
Colts 16, Dallas 13, on Jim O’Brien’s field goal 
with five seconds left, and Baltimore becomes 
the only city other than New York to hold the 
world football and baseball championships 
in the same season. 

In 1938, the foothall Giants beat Green Bay 
for the title and the Yankees beat the Cubs 
in the World Series. Then, in 1956, the Giants 
beat the Bears while the Yankees downed the 
Dodgers in the year of the Don Larsen per- 
fect game. 

So, if you want to call Baltimore the city 
of champions you've got my permission, be- 
cause being on top of the heap in both base- 
ball and football isn't something that hap- 
pens often. 

Super Bowt FOLLOWS PATTERN 


All season long, late on Sunday afternoon, 
people have said of the Colts, “Wel, they 
won again, but they still didn't look good,” 
or “they keep winning but I still can’t make 
up my mind if this ts a good football team.” 

So, why shouldn't the Super Bowl follow 
the same pattern as the rest of the season? 
This was an incredible football game, one 
that you couldn't believe the Colts would 
eventually win as they made offensive mis- 
take-after-mistake-after-mistake. 

Three times they were intercepted, five 
times they fumbled, losing four, and there 
were other offensive blunders almost too 
numerous to enumerate without putting 
them in book form. 

But, just as it was all year, they did just 
enough to win, and they did it without John 
Unitas, who was forced out of the game with 
fractured ribs in the second quarter at a 
time when the Colts trailed 13-6. 

All of the Colts were happy when it was 
over, but I've got to believe that Earl Mor- 
rall might have felt just a little bit better 
than all the rest. 

He bore the brunt of the criticism follow- 
ing the surpring loss to the Jets two years 
ago, and admitted after today’s game that 
he was at least as harsh on himself as were 
his critics. 

If some doubted then whether he could 
win the big ones, they now have their an- 
swer. He came off the bench today with his 
team already behind in the biggest of the 
big ones, and just as it was with the rest 
of the Colts he did enough to get the job 
done. 

There was never any doubting the Colt de- 
fense today. It was superb, the difference 
really, as it stopped the Cowboys to cover 
up for the many turnovers. And, it was an 
interception by Rick Volk which set up the 
fourth quarter touchdown which tied it at 
13-13, another interception by Mike Curtis 
which led to O’Brien’s winning field goal 
from the 32, and still another by Jerry Logan 
which closed the season on Dallas on the 
final play of the game, 

Three interceptions against a Dallas team 
whose quarterback, Craig Morton, was inter- 
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cepted only 7 times all year. Luck, or just 
another example of the Colts doing whatever 
had to be done to put a few more points on 
the board than the opposition. 


NEVER LOST CONFIDENCE 


After a season of watching this sort of 
thing, my vote goes to the latter explanation. 
It takes character to do it the way the Colts 
did it this season. Maybe they didn’t always 
look good, but not once did they concede 
anything or lose their confidence that they 
would eventually win. 

They'd hang in there, and somebody would 
somehow supply the needed play. 

I have to believe that Don McCafferty had 
much to do with that type thinking, and the 
results. The players must have thought so 
too, because they voted him a game ball, and 
gave another to O’Brien, the cool rookie who 
kicked the field goal worth approximately 
$750,000 to the members of his organization 
and squad. 

Quite a few times this year I didn't agree 
with Mac’s decisions to gamble on fourth 
down or to go for touchdowns instead of the 
field goal. Most of the times he did it, the 
Colts came through for him, 

Today, with time running out in the first 
half and the Colts on the 2-yard line, trailing 
13-6, McCafferty instructed Morrall to go for 
the TD instead of taking the field goal. This 
time, it didn’t work. Dallas held and ran out 
the clock. 

The boys would have been kicking that one 
around the rest of the year had Dallas wound 
up a 3-point winner. “We had 4 pops from 
the 2-yard line,” said Mac by way of explana- 
tion, “and I thought we could make it.” 


WAIT FOR BIG PLAY 


Another case of the Colts always thinking 
they can get the job done, They have played 
it aggressively and with confidence all year, 
and eventually the big play came. 

It didn't before the end of the half, but it 
eventually did at the end, Who can say the 
McCafferty philosophy isn't at least part of 
the answer? 

If Morrall gained a bit more satisfaction out 
of this victory than the rest, you can be sure 
that John Mackey did too. His knee hurting, 
out of condition generally, he was forced into 
action too soon this season because of an 
injury to Tom Mitchell. He didn’t play well, 
was criticized and booed. 

The only thing he said at the time was, 
“Before this season is over, the team will 
need me and I'll be ready.” 

Today, he scored the Colts’ first touch- 
down on & 75-yard pass and run play from 
Unitas. It was a freak sort of tipped comple- 
tion, but true to his word Big John was 
ready. 

And, what about Tom Nowatzke? Released 
before the start of the season because he was 
too slow for the Lions, he was the leading 
Colt ball carrier with 33 yards on 10 carries, 
caught a pass for a 45-yard gain, and ran 
right over tacklers in scoring the tying touch- 
down from the two in the last period. 

CANNOT SINGLE OUT INDIVIDUAL 

Defensively, all the Colts stood out, so 
much so that it would be almost unfair to 
single out any of them. So did the offensive 
line, which kept Colt quarterbacks from los- 
ing & single yard trying to pass. 

As this game unfolded, critics in the press 
box were commenting on how bad the play 
was and saying it was a battle of “Doomsday 
Offenses" rather than “Doomsday Defenses.” 

But, as John Sandusky put it when it was 
all over, “They can say anything they want, 
the only thing I know is that I'll have that 
ring on my finger that says, “World Cham- 
pions.” How many people and how many 
cities can say the same thing?” 

How many indeed? 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR ALLEN 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, prior to 
coming to the U.S. Senate on January 3, 
1969, I publicly stated that I would, each 
year during my service in the Senate, 
file a statement of my financial condi- 
tion with the Secretary of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Secretary of State of the State 
of Alabama and the probate judge of 
Etowah County—my home county—Ala- 
bama. 

I have pursued this policy and have 
filed statements of my financial condi- 
tion at the end of 1968, 1969, and 1970. 
In addition to such filings, I have placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copies of 
my 1968 and 1969 statements, and ask 
unanimous consent that my 1970 state- 
ment be printed at this point in the REC- 
orp. The statement sets forth my reason 
for making these statements public. 

There being no objection, the finan- 
cial statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

I, James B. Allen, Gadsden, Alabama, do 
hereby certify that the following is a true 
and correct statement of my financial con- 
dition as of December 31, 1970: 

ASSETS 
Home at 1321 Bellevue Drive, 

Gadsden, Alabama 

Furniture, furnishings, books... 


State of Alabama; City of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. bonds at market... 

U.S. Savings Bonds, at cost 

U.S. Treasury Notes. 

Residence at 7405 Halicrest Dr., 
McLean, Va.—Cost $47,700 less 
$433.33 depreciation 
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Payments into Civil Service Re- 
tirement account, estimate... 

Life insurance surrender value 
(all but $1,000 is term) 


Indebtedness on residence at 
7405 Hallcrest Dr., McLean, Va., 
to First State Bank of Altoona, 
Alabama and Exchange Bank 
of Attalla, Alabama, monthly 
payment loan 

Open note due May 15, 1971— 
Pirst State Bank of Altoona, 


39, 800. 


. 00 


. 00 
- 34 


I am not an officer, director, stockholder, 
employee or attorney for any person, firm, 
company, or corporation, nor am I a mem- 
ber of any law firm, nor am I engaged in the 
practice of law in any form. 

My income is limited to my Senate salary 
and interest on assets listed aboye. During 
1970 I received no honoraria or expense pay- 
ments or reimbursements of any sort. I have 
never, during my service in the Senate, or at 
any time prior thereto, accepted any such 
honoraria or expense payments or reimburse- 
ments of any sort, nor do I have a committee 
or person designated to receive contributions, 
political or otherwise. 

This statement is made pursuant to a de- 
clared policy of filing annually with the Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Senate, the Secretary of 
State of the State of Alabama, the Probate 
Judge of Etowah County, Alabama (my 
home county), a statement of my assets and 
liabilities. A similar statement will be filed 
each year during my service in the Senate. 
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The purpose of this statement is two-fold: 

1. To show the absence of any conflict of 
interest between my ownership of assets and 
my service in the Senate in the public in- 
terest. 

2. To keep the public advised as to my 
financial status, and to disclose the extent to 
which I have benefited financially during my 
public service. 


I believe that the public is entitled to this 
information from me as a United States Sen- 
ator in the discharge of this public trust. 

Recapitulation of past years’ net worth: 
End of 1968 $92, 984. 81 
End of 1969 87, 750. 00 
End of 1970 87, 243. 34 


JAMES B. ALLEN, 


This January 21, 1971. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on this 
21st day of January, 1971. 
VALDA S. HARRIS, 
Notary Public. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Friday 
some 25,000 Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent living in North Dakota solemnly 
observed the 53d annivesary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. 

This was truly a memorial day in the 
minds and hearts of freedom-loving 
Ukrainians. I join with the Ukrainian 
Americans in commerating their anni- 
versary and their hope that freedom will 
be forthcoming soon to the brave and 
courageous Ukrainians not living in the 
free world. 

Everyday is an appropriate occasion 
for the whole free world to demonstrate 
their sympathy and understanding of 
the aspirations of the Ukrainian people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


RHODE ISLAND CHRISTIAN LEAD- 
ERS EXPRESS CONCERN FOR SO- 
VIET JEWS 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously expressed here in the Senate—on 
December 28—my concern over the sta- 
tus of Jewish people in the Soviet Union 
and the treatment accorded them by the 
government of that country. More spe- 
cifically at that time I urged that our 
people and our Government protest the 
harsh sentences imposed in the trial of 
Jews charged with planning to hijack 
an airplane, in the hopes that those 
sentences might be mitigated. 

It has been gratifying in the past few 
weeks to learn that the worldwide pro- 
test has had its effect, and that the sen- 
tences have been reduced. 

Mr. President, concern over the Len- 
ingrad trial has by no means been lim- 
ited to the Jewish community in our 
country. Indeed, persons of many faiths 
with varied ethnic backgrounds have 
made known their concern. In my own 
State of Rhode Island an excellent 
Statement of concern was issued by eight 
prominent leaders of the Christian com- 
munity. In their statement, these Chris- 
tian clergymen joined in protest on be- 
half of their Jewish brothers and of free- 
dom, observing, “When the freedom of 
any people is imperiled, the freedom of 
all men is imperiled.” 

The statement of concern I believe is 
a most commendable demonstration of 
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the spirit of brotherhood that must be 
nourished if all men are to live in this 
world in peace and freedom. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of con- 
cern issued on January 5, 1971, by lead- 
ers of the Rhode Island Christian com- 
munity be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


We, the undersigned, wish to convey the 
concern of the Christian Community of 
Rhode Island over the incident of the Lenin- 
grad trial, and to raise our voices in protest 
with freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 

We deplore the accusation of “treason” 
applied to Soviet Jews who wish to emigrate 
to Israel, their spiritual homeland. The re- 
action of the Soviet state constitutes a denial 
of freedom of free entry and departure. How 
else can this unjust and flagrant violation of 
liberty be interpreted, except as an attack 
upon the dignity of the citizen, particularly 
the Jewish citizen, our brother? When the 
freedom of any people is imperilled, the free- 
dom of all men is imperilled. 

The Jewish people have so often been the 
victims of tyranny. But now, the conscience 
of the Christian Community must decry a 
further affront to their dignity. 

The Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney, 
D.D. Roman Catholic Bishop of Providence. 

The Right Reverend John Seville Higgins, 
D.D. Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island. 

The Reverend John B. Graybill, Ph.D., 
Stated Clerk Providence Presbytery, United 
Presbyterian Church in U.S.A, 

The Reverend R. Vernon Lawson, Confer- 
ence Minister Rhode Island Conference 
United Church of Christ. 

The Reverend W. Eugene Motter, Executive 
Minister Rhode Island Baptist State Conven- 
tion. 

The Reverend Morrill O. Martin, District 
Superintendent Rhode Island-Southeastern 
Massachusetts District of the Southern New 
England Conference of the United Methodst 
Church. 

The Reverend Daniel J. Carlson, Dean of 
the Rhode Island District Lutheran Church 
in America. 

The Reverend Wayne Artis, Ph.D., Execu- 
tive Director Rhode Island State Council of 
Churches. 

JANUARY 5, 1971. 


ARTICLE BY GERMAN PUBLISHER 
ALEX SPRINGER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Alex Springer is one of the most distin- 
guished newspaper publishers in West 
Germany, and a devoted champion of 
the Western alliance. His papers have 
the largest combined circulation in his 
country, and carry great weight in the 
decisionmaking circles among his peo- 
ple. Despite this great influence, or per- 
haps because of the responsibility in- 
volved, Mr. Springer seldom publishes his 
own articles in his papers. When he does 
write, it is on questions of the utmost 
importance. 

For this reason, his most recent arti- 
cle, published in Die Welt of January 12, 
has great interest for American readers. 
He writes on a topic which is inseparable 
from U.S. interests; namely, the proper 
relations to be sought between East and 
West. As is well known, Chancellor Willy 
Brandt has been pursuing his so-called 
Eastern policy for over a year now, seek- 
ing a closer relationship with the Soviet 
Union. 
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With the perspective which this year 
offers, the question arises whether it 
would not be more accurate to describe 
Chancellor Brandt’s Eastern policy as, 
conversely, the Western policy of the 
Soviet Union. On the Soviet side, we have 
not seen 1 inch of movement, Chancellor 
Brandt is the one who has had to make 
the concessions. Who is manipulating 
whom? 

The United States is deeply concerned 
in this affair because of the intimate way 
in which the Brandt treaties are inter- 
mingled with the Berlin question. The 
Chancellor himself has insisted that a 
satisfactory solution to the status of Ber- 
lin is necessary to the fulfillment of his 
concessions to the Soviets. In the Berlin 
question, the rights of all the three West- 
ern allies are at stake, not to speak of the 
future of the Berliners themselves, and 
the implications for the future develop- 
ment of all Western Europe. 

In the year since the Brandt negotia- 
tions started, we have seen a distinct 
hardening of the Soviet attitude toward 
the West. We have seen the resurgence of 
repression and bigotry in the Soviet 
Union itself. We have seen deliberate So- 
viet intervention in the Mideast. We 
have seen the Soviet hand behind the 
ousting of the Polish Communist Govern- 
ment, and the installation in Warsaw of 
Moscow hard liners, who were implicated 
in the decisions to order shooting in the 
streets and the elimination of dissent. We 
have seen the Soviets put all possible 
roadblocks in the way of the Berlin nego- 
tiations, as well as actual roadblocks on 
the access highways to Berlin. 

All this demonstrates the futility of 
negotiating with tyrants who do not rep- 
resent the people involved. The object of 
negotiations should be to lighten the bur- 
den of oppression; but the only conse- 
quences that may be seen as a result of 
Chancellor Brandt’s activities are the 
raising of false hopes, and a further re- 
striction of freedom in the Communist 
countries themselves. 

I am happy to note that a number of 
members of this body have been speak- 
ing to this very point, and that a realiza- 
tion is growing that the United States 
cannot idly sit by and watch our com- 
mon defense interests Jeopardized by 
such ill-conceived activity. Even former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
former Under Secretary of State George 
Ball, with whom I do not always agree, 
have issued similar warnings. Unless the 
West stands together on such vital is- 
sues, we will see the swift erosion of our 
common defense capability, and of the 
will to use that capability. 

This brings us to the excellent arti- 
cle by Mr. Springer, wherein he shows 
that he is in accord with the dominant 
American opinion that is doubtful about 
the outcome of this so-called Eastern 
policy. Mr. Springer is particularly elo- 
quent, and I would like to quote one 
passage: 

So long as Communists preach and use 
primitive violence, so long as world revolu- 
tion remains the distant and immediate goal 
of communist policy, so long is resistance 
against communism a matter of Judgment, 
steadfastness, of the attitude to right and 
justice—a matter of survival in freedom. 
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The right to resist wrong is a basic right of 
free society. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire translation of the 
article by Alex Springer be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No “ERSATZ” FOR RIGHT AND LIBERTY 
(By Axel Springer) 

The year before us is a year of destiny 
for Germany, for Europe. For 1971 will de- 
cide the fate of the new, and yet already 
aged Ostpolitik of the west German Gov- 
ernment. 

By the end of 1970 this policy had got out 
of breath; pierced by the pinpricks and 
bayonet stabs from East Berlin, chilled by 
the cold douches from Moscow and at the 
Same time heated by the shooting in Danzig 
and Stettin, Fatigued by the small, middle 
sized and lastly the great steps in unre- 
warded rapprochement and one-sided 
changes. 

This year we will know whether what was 
well meant was also well done. 

The decision stands and falls in Berlin. 
If it is to stand and not to fall, Moscow and 
East Berlin will have to dismantle the crisis 
lever. They will have to withdraw the claim 
that west Berlin lies on the territory of the 
“GDR” and is an independent political en- 
tity; they will have to confirm the superior 
responsibility of the Soviet Union also for 
civilian traffic on the access routes, and rec- 
ognise the political ties and the bonds join- 
ing West Berlin with the Federal Republic. 

For if Moscow and east Berlin fail to do all 
of these there will be nothing which could 
rightly be called a “Berlin settlement.” And 
if there is not such a settlement, there will 
be no success for this Ostpolitik but, in- 
stead, Berlin will be jeopardized. 

The old year ended with the traditional 
words of enmity from the mouthpieces of 
that “other side” to whom the Federal Gov- 
ernment is offering partnership. The year 
ended with malice and chicanerie at the 
checkpoints, and again, it ended with shoot- 
ing at the Wall in Berlin—which the Fed- 
eral Government respects as a reality—shots 
at a fugitive, shots from East to West. 

But so long as negotiations proceed, at 
least they do not shoot? Negotiations are 
proceeding, and the shooting goes on. Is it 
“primitive anti-communism"” to say this? 
This catchword has been heard frequently 
again lately. It is aimed at all who are con- 
cerned to warn. 

But it misses. So long as Communists 
preach and use primitive violence, so long as 
world revolution remains the distant and 
immediate goal of communist policy, so long 
is resistance against communism a matter of 
judgement, steadfastness, of the attitude to 
right and justice—a matter of survival in 
freedom, The right to resist wrong is a basic 
right of free society. 

This resistance is dictated not merely by 
emotion but also by understanding. It is 
neither intelligence nor wise to belittle the 
shots fired at Polish workers and the harry- 
ing of Soviet intellectuals as the self-defence 
of a system in difficulties, the SED’s invective 
against “social democratism in the Federal 
Republic as insignificant propaganda, and 
the obstruction of traffic to and from Berlin 
as mere tactical episodes. 

Such self-deceit helps the adversary, who 
does not become a partner merely because he 
is given the name. In reality there is no sign 
of partnership. Nobody could reveal or give a 
credible prospect of even a community of 
interests by the end of the past year. 

The attempt at technical contacts is justi- 
fied. It is sensible to examine what is pos- 
sible, what impossible—whatever the result 
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of the test. But to overload such attempts 
with ambitious hopes is the reverse of sober 
and risks dangerous disillusionment. 

It is of course still more dangerous to feed 
the hope that reconciliation with the peoples 
of the East (the most important and natural 
ultimate aim of all reasonable people in this 
country) can be achieved with a policy of 
understanding and appeasement towards the 
governments those people are exposed to. 

It is dangerous to forget who actually 
stands on the other side. 

It was dangerous to assume that the sum- 
mit conference of the east bloc states would 
bring the SED regime to reason and to build 
bridges to the Federal Republic—dangerous 
because it was an illusion, as events soon 
showed. 

It is altogether dangerous to pretend to 
decry between Moscow and its vassals, espe- 
cially its satraps in East Berlin, differences 
which are just not there for the stage man- 
agers in the Kremlin are masters of disguise. 

It was dangerous to overlook the differ- 
ence between the Polish people and the com- 
munist Government in Warsaw, for the fatal 
lesson followed at once. 

It was dangerous to prophesy progress in 
the ambassadors’ talks in Berlin for the end 
of the past year, for these prophecies awak- 
ened hopes whose destruction costs strength 
to resist. 

It simply must not be forgotten that the 
addressee of the Ostpolitik is a power which 
for very obvious motives desires the political 
death of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Anyone who forgets or denies this is pur- 
suing not only moral disarmament but also 
a policy of defencelessness in the cause it- 
self. The cause is not the defence of unten- 
able legal positions on yellowed paper. It is 
the cause of right and liberty for today and 
tomorrow, which are weakened by persistent 
casting of doubt. 

Whoever fails to make right and liberty 
the measures of politics prepares—though 
perhaps involuntarily—their end. Nothing 
has changed this knowledge since the Weimar 
years. 

Germans have never had the right to be 
the schoolmasters of other nations. And if 
they ever had it, then it would have been 
forfeited in the era which ended 25 years 
ago. But this frightful phase of wrong done 
in the name of Germany imposes on the 
generation now responsible a special duty: 
never again to make a pact with wrong! 
This generation’s perceptiveness has been 
sharpened by the wrong of their own his- 
toric guilt, and it should be least disturb- 
able where new guilt of others resembles the 
old German guilt. 

It was a dictatorship which involved the 
German people in wrong. They are dictator- 
ships to which the Federal Government is 
stretching out its hand. In this light it par- 
ticularly concerns the Germans when the 
Nobel Prize winner Solzhenitsin is declared 
an enemy of the Soviet people, and when 
the young writer Amalrik suffers in the 
Siberian winter for having called out for 
freedom. Or when Jews are refused the right 
to travel. Or when the state of Israel has its 
life endangered with the help of Russian 
rockets and Soviet diplomats. 

German ears most of all should have 
burned and hurt when the cry for help rang 
out for resistance to the trials of Russian 
Jews whose only crime was attempted escape 
in despair at an inhuman ban on their 
emigration. 

And it strikes the German conscience 
when Czechoslovakia, which suffered under 
German conquest a third of a century ago, 
now suffers under Soviet occupation and un- 
der the policy of its creatures. It takes only 
small steps to cross the border between coop- 
eration and complicity. 

The wrong is committed within and on 
the borders recognized by the treaties of 
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Moscow and Warsaw. What has happened and 
is happening there compels all politically- 
minded Germans to take a stand, to main- 
tain morale and to examine whether under 
these conditions a policy of understanding, 
adjustment, of appeasement can be possible 
or even only just, with the governments re- 
sponsible. 

The communist governments which the 
Ostpolitik addresses are violent because of 
their weakness. This weakness alone, if noth- 
ing else, would force them to refuse to build 
a bridge to the West. The past year brought 
abundant evidence of this. 

The new year will bring the proof. It will 
bring disappointments to all who believe 
anything different. 

This price for repeating old experiences 
will be high enough. It would be fatal to pay 
it with the loss of credibility as well. To 
this credibility belongs—inconvenient as it 
is—confrontation, maintained for as long as 
the realities on the other side require it. 

This calls for patience over years, perhaps 
over decades. But it takes a long wind to run 
with the course of history. The shortwinded 
cannot keep up. 

Year after year the lines will be switched 
and reswitched. May it be hoped that in 1971 
what was groundlessly endangered by wrong 
routing in the past year can be brought 
back on the track. 


J. GLENN BEALL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Mary- 
land has lost one of her most distin- 
guished citizens. J. Glenn Beall, Sr., who 
served 12 years in the Senate and 10 
years in the other body, died at his home 
in Frostburg on January 14. He was 76. 
During his 22 years in the Congress he 
gained the respect and admiration of 
millions of Marylanders for his service 
to the State. The Beall tradition of serv- 
ing the people of Maryland does not end 
with the death of former Senator Beall. 
His son, J. GLENN BEALL, JR., took the 
oath to the Senate today and will occupy 
the seat his father vacated in 1964. 
George Beall is U.S. attorney for Mary- 
land and Richard Beall is pursuing a 
distinguished career in business. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article pub- 
lished in the January 15 editions of the 
Baltimore Sun reporting the distin- 
guished career of former Senator Beall 
be included in the Recorp. It is a record 
that speaks for itself. 

It is my intention to request an oppor- 
tunity, on a more suitable occasion when 
other Members of the Senate may wish 
to join in tributes to his memory and to 
his contributions to the Senate. When 
such a time is fixed I shall advise all 
Members of the day and hour. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 15, 1971] 

Former SENATOR J. GLENN BEALL Is DEAD 

FROSTBURG, Mp., January 14—J. Glenn 
Beall, a United States senator for 12 years, 
who lived to see his son beat the man who 
had beaten him as he ran for his third Senate 
term, died early today. He was 76. 

Mr. Beall died at his home on Beall’s lane 
after being ill with a heart condition since 
September. Services will be conducted at 2 
P.M. Saturday at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Frostburg. 

During his two Senate terms, Senator 
Beall, a life-long Republican, held the mod- 
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erate political views that characterized “Ei- 
senhower Republicanism.” 

Devoting most of his efforts to the inter- 
ests of the State and its inhabitants, the 
snowy-haired Western Marylander enjoyed 
calling himself “the service Senator.” 

In the 1952 Eisenhower landslide, Senator 
Beall defeated George P. Mahoney by a com- 
fortable 43,000 votes but trailed General 
Eisenhower. 

DEFEATED BY TYDINGS 


In the 1964 Republican debacle, he was de- 
feated by Joseph Tydings by more than 287,- 
000 votes, although he ran well ahead of his 
party’s conservative presidential candidate, 
Barry Goldwater. 

In 1958, when Democrats won all major 
contests in the State, Senator Beall defeated 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., former Mayor of 
Baltimore, by a 13,000-vote majority. 

Before he became Senator, Mr. Beall repre- 
sented Western Maryland in the House of 
Representatives for five terms from 1942 to 
1952. He returned to his birthplace in Frost- 
burg after his defeat in 1964. 


CAREER STARTED EARLY 


Born June 5, 1894, James Glenn Beall was 
indoctrinated into politics before he was old 
enough to vote. At the age of 20, he was an 
Election Day worker in arch-Republican 
Allegany county. 

His first political appointment was in 1919, 
when, fresh out of the ordnance branch of 
the Army, he was made Frostburg's tax col- 
lector. Upon his discharge as a sergeant, he 
had gone into the real estate and insurance 
business in Frostburg. 

In 1926 he was married to the former Miss 
M. Margaret Schwarzenbach. They had three 
sons, John Glenn, Richard O. and George 
Beall. 

Between his State senate years and his 
election to Congress, Mr. Beall was a member 
and later chairman of the State Roads Com- 
mission. 


HELPED PLAN TUNNEL 


His main interests while serving with the 
roads group revolved around plans to begin 
a Baltimore harbor tunnel and to link the 
State with the rest of the Atlantic Seaboard 
by constructing several four-lane highways. 

By the time Mr. Beall left, the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac bridges had been 
completed. 

Mr. Beall’s springboard to his Washington 
career was the 1942 election. In the primary, 
he opposed Walter Johnson, the former major 
league pitcher known as “Big Train.” 

Defeating Mr. Johnson, Senator Beall then 
swamped E. Brooke Lee, Montgomery county 
Democrat boss, by 9,200 votes, the largest 
majority ever polled by a congressional can- 
didate in the district. 

OPPOSED BY LABOR 


Despite frequent opposition from organized 
labor, his subsequent races in the 6th Con- 
gressional district usually ended with clean 
sweeps of all the counties. 

The sole exception came in 1948, when he 
lost his home Allegany county by 487 votes 
out of a total of more than 28,000. 

In December, 1951, he announced he would 
run for the Senate seat of Herbert P. O’Con- 
nor, The following May he won the Republi- 
can nomination from H. Grady Gore by 
21,000 votes. 

In his campaign against Mr. Mahoney, Sen- 
ator Beall accused his Democratic opponent 
of being a “captive of corrupting forces” the 
Republican said had riddled the Truman 
Administration. 

BACKED IKE'S POLICIES 


Mr. Beall pledged that if elected he would 
support the policies of General Eisenhower. 
Senator Beall’s reelection in 1958 broke a 
string of 23 wins for Mr. D’Alesandro. Run- 
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ning on his own and President Eisenhower's 
record, Senator Beall defeated the colorful 
Baltimore Mayor, who campaigned on Sen- 
ator Beall’s votes for tidelands oil and nat- 
ural gas interests. 

But in the 1964 election, Senator Beall 
faced a different kind of opponent in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. He was fighting against a 
younger man. 

His decision to run again in January 1964, 
Senator Beall said, was made after a doctor 
certified his good health and after a testi- 
monial dinner which brought in $80,000 in 
campaign funds. 

Several Republican leaders, however, re- 
fused to attend the dinner. 

Senator Beall easily defeated his only chief 
primary candidate, James P. Gleason, a con- 
servative Silver Spring attorney, by 33,000 
votes. 

The Democratic candidate campaigned on 
Johnson Administration proposals that Sen- 
ator Beall would not support: Medicare, 
youth training programs and the war on 
poverty. 

Senator Beall’s campaign was stranded. He 
could not bear to support fully Senator 
Goldwater, with whom he had differed on 
key Senate votes. 


TECHNIQUE FAILS 


He went down to defeat on a campaign 
technique which minimized his af- 
filiation and emphasized his State-wide pop- 
ularity. 

But it was also a campaign technique which 
carried Senator Beall to his long string of 
victories, It was composed of a handshake, a 
smile and a straightforward, personal appeal 
for a vote. 

The limelight and the ballyhoo of cam- 
paigning were usually left for others. In 
1964, he remained in Washington most of 
the time he might have been out stumping. 

Admitting that he was far from being an 
accomplished orator, Senator Beall preferred 
to mingle with the crowd and woo their 
votes directly. 

His work in Congress frequently followed 
the same pattern: unspectacular, but marked 
by a forthright approach and subsequent 
doggedness of spirit. 

CHANGED WITH PARTY 

A faithful party-man Senator Beall began 
as & conservative. But he remained sensitive 
to changing world conditions and he liberal- 
ized his own views as the Republican party 
itself became more liberal. 

In 1949 he voted against supplying arms to 
Western Europe for fear the countries would 
fall under communism’s dominance. But 
years later he supported the nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

He was highly critical of the New Deal 
and the later Fair Deal policies of President 
Truman. He was a constant advocate of re- 
duced Government spending and increased 
free enterprise. 

He was a regular foe of communism and 
unlimited foreign aid. 


SOME AID SUPPORTED 


But he voted with the liberal wing of his 
party in favor of Federal aid to education 
and to areas of chronic unemployment during 
the Johnson Administration. 

He voted for admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska to the union and fought long and 
hard for all civil rights legislation. 

In 1954, he voted with 44 Democrats and 
22 other Republicans to censure the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

But it was the State of Maryland for which 
he worked hardest during his career. 

In the first two years of his senatorial 
career, he was recorded opposing the Eisen- 
hower Administration only once. That was 
over the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

It offended Senator Beall less because of 
the Federal activism it represented than be- 
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cause of its threat to the port of Baltimore. 
Senator Beall was ready, and even eager for 
Federal aid if it would help the State. 

In October, 1964, he co-sponsored the John- 
son Administration’s Appalachian develop- 
ment bill. He produced a nuclear reactor for 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground, the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department’s Social 
Security offices in Woodlawn, a $25,000,000 
Federal building for Charles Center and a 
$51,000,000 dam for Westernport. 

He sought legislation protecting Maryland 
from unscrupulous savings and loan opera- 
tions after he uncovered in 1958 irregularities 
in a savings and loan firm in Silver Spring. 
After his investigations the company went 
into receivership in 1961 and the president 
was arrested. 


PARK EFFORTS FAIL 


But his persistent efforts to make the C.&O. 
Canal from Great Falls to Cumberland a na- 
tional park were unsuccessful throughout 
his Senate career. 

He first introduced the legislation in 1956. 
But it never passed, although much of the 
area was made a national monument in 
January, 1961. 

Senator Beall was also unable to stop the 
Eisenhower Administration from starting 
construction of Dulles Airport in the Virginia 
suburbs of Washington, Senator Beall called 
it “unnecessary” and “a boondoggle" but 
could not stop construction. 

Most of the time, however, he stood by the 
Republican Administration. 

His belief in voting on all issues reflected 
his interest in his constituents’ views, and he 
regularly sent out a written poll to thou- 
sands of Marylanders on his mailing list. 

The polls’ results, which he published, 
seemed at times to influence his senatorial 
behavior. In a State with a two-and-a-half- 
to-one majority of Democratic voters, Sena- 
tor Beall found service to his constituents the 
key to political success. 

Explaining once why he was never too 
harsh on the Democratic party itself, Sen- 
ator Beall said too many of my supporters are 
Democrats.” 

Senator Beall retired from politics after his 
1964 defeat. 

He had been active during the past several 
years in the Allegany county League for Crip- 
pled Children and was a member of the 
Masons, the Shrine, the Elks, the Eagles, the 
Knights of Pythias, the American Legion 
and Rotary International. 


SON DEFEATED TYDINGS 


Two of his three sons followed in his polit- 
ical footsteps. J. Glenn, Jr. was elected to a 
House seat in the state legislature in 1962. 
He was re-elected four years later and in 1968 
won the U.S. House seat formerly held by his 
father. Last November he beat Mr. Tydings 
to take his father’s old seat in the Senate. 

Another son, George, was an attorney in 
Baltimore active in Republican affairs and 
last May he became the U.S. attorney for 
Maryland. 

Besides his wife and three sons, Mr. Beall 
is survived by a sister, Mrs. Owen Hitchins, 
of Cumberland; a brother, John Barton Beall, 
of Bel Air, and five granddaughters. 

Senator-elect Beall has canceled all public 
engagements through Sunday including a re- 
ception planned to mark his taking office 
January 21. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is it 
within order to deliver statements at this 
time concerning the late Senator Rus- 
SELL? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
will start after the morning business. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I will withhold it. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana, with the 
understanding that I will not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. The assistant leg- 
islative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES). 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, it is so 


RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL: A 
GEORGIA GIANT AND GREAT 
AMERICAN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
is a time of sadness for the Senate of 
the United States, for the Nation, the 
free world, and especially for the State 
of Georgia. 

We mourn the passing of RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL. We have lost a great 
leader. Dick RUSSELL was one of the most 
outstanding Senators ever to sit in this 
Chamber in all the history of our Re- 
public, 

He was our friend and beloved col- 
league. The Senate rises today to honor 
his memory in a manner befitting the 
sterling statemenlike character of Sen- 
ator RussELL, and the wisdom, courage, 
and dignity of this great man whom we 
all loved so dearly. 

The President of the United States 
paused Friday night in the delivery of 
his annual state of the Union address 
to a joint session of Congress to pay 
eloquent and heartfelt tribute to Senator 
RUSSELL. 

President Nixon called Senator Rus- 
SELL “one of the most magnificant Amer- 
icans of all time.” 

The Congress, the President’s Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and high-ranking personages from all 
over the country stood as one and bowed 
their heads in silent respect. 

President Nixon paid his last respects 
to Senator Russet as he lay in state 
Saturday at the Georgia Capitol in At- 
lanta. The President placed a wreath on 
his bier, and then went outside to address 
a throng of Georgians on the greatness 
of this fallen patriot. 

More than half the Members of the 
Senate, led by the distinguished Vice 
President, planned to attend the funcral 
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Saturday at the old Russell homeplace 
in Winder, Ga. Bad weather and flying 
conditions in Atlanta and that entire 
area prevented the airborne party from 
landing. We were compelled to fly to 
Charleston Air Force Base. Over the fa- 
cilities of WCSC Television and on every 
television station within the State of 
Georgia, eulogies were transmitted to the 
graveside at Winder. Solemn eulogies 
were delivered by Vice President AGNEW; 
the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. STEN- 
nis; the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana; Representa- 
tive Pur Lanprum, dean of the Georgia 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives; the Reverend Edward L. F. Elson, 
Chaplain of the Senate; and myself. 

On a dark and rain-swept day, RicH- 
ARD BREVARD RUSSELL was interred in the 
family cemetery at Russell Memorial 
Park in Winder, Ga. 

When life passed from Senator Rus- 
SELL, that marked the end of an era in 
the U.S. Senate. He was the only Sen- 
ator in history to serve more than half 
his life—38 years—in this body. He was 
truly a man of the Senate. No man more 
than he symbolized the greatness of the 
Senate as a unique American institution. 

The place he occupied in the U.S. Sen- 
ate is now empty. There has been created 
a void that can never really be filled. 

There will never be another U.S. Sen- 
ator of the stature and indeed the 
grandeur of Dick RUSSELL. 

The distinguished service of Senator 
RUSSELL invokes the hallowed memory of 
other Senate giants like John Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and other 
great Americans whose names are for- 
ever enshrined in history. 

Greatness in a man can sometimes be 
an elusive term, and often it can be a 
transient quality—not so with RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL. 

Senator Russet. was a great U.S. Sen- 
ator—a great American—and a great 
Georgian in the highest sense of that 
term. This man possessed the full meas- 
ure of greatness that was neither illusory 
nor transitory. Greatness illuminated all 
the adult life and long career of public 
service of RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. 

Dick RusseLt was destined for great- 
ness. He was ordained to be a leader. 
This was his mission in life, He never 
failed. 

Senator RusseLL attained great 
heights. He earned immense respect and 
prestige. Over half a century, in various 
high positions of State and national lead- 
ership, power and authority were his con- 
stant companions. 

But it must be said of Dick RUSSELL 
that he was a humble man, even to the 
point almost of being shy and retiring. 
He was a modest man. He could some- 
times be even self-effacing. 

Yet, Dick RuUssELL knew he was a Sen- 
ator of considerable power and authority. 
But he regarded as most important, not 
the mere possession of power, but how it 
was used. He never abused authority that 
was accorded him, He merged the exer- 
cise of power with his innate humility. 
There resulted a rare blend that was 
worthy of the man, the office he held, 
and the Nation he served. 
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In debate and in championing princi- 
ples to which he had dedicated his body 
and soul, Senator RUSSELL was a tena- 
cious fighter. Senators whose own prin- 
ciples put them on opposite sides from 
him on legislative or constitutional issues 
found him to be a learned and formidable 
opponent. 

They found arrayed against them a 
master of parliamentary procedure and 
an almost uncanny judge of human 
nature. 

Probably no other Member of the Sen- 
ate in modern history was more familiar 
with the complexities of the rules of the 
Senate. This after all is not surprising. 
The past 38 years in the U.S. Senate 
were Dick RussEtt’s whole life. It was 
more than that. The Senate was his love. 

He was a jealous guardian in the Sen- 
ate of what he held to be right and good. 
He was an indispensable ally and a re- 
sourceful foe. But through it all, in all 
the legislative and forensic engagements 
on and off the floor of the Senate, Sena- 
tor RusSELL was above all a gentleman. 

He could be courtly in the patrician 
style. This distinctive quality of his was 
sometimes particularly pronounced after 
he had vanquished his adversaries and 
scored a major victory. 

Over the years, Senator RUSSELL met 
many adversaries and won many tri- 
umphs. There were also defeats. But after 
the dust had settled, win or lose, Senator 
RUvSSELL always retained the respect of 
his fellow Senators and countrymen, He 
maintained the same high standards of 
personal conduct in his setbacks as he 
did in his gains. This was because he 
was a statesman and a gentleman. 

To fully assess the greatness of Sen- 
ator RussELL, one need only to examine 
the 50 years of his life that he gave to 
public service. All the things that he did, 
all the advancements and material prog- 
ress that he brought to the Nation and 
his beloved home State, and the national 
security that Americans and the free 
world now enjoy, stand as evidence of the 
greatness of Dick RUSSELL. 

Such was his public record, power and 
prestige, that President Harry Truman 
wrote in his memoirs: 

If Russell had been from Indiana, or Mis- 
souri or Kentucky he may very well have 
been the President of the United States. He 
had the ability, integrity, and honesty. 

To fully understand the man one must 
go back further, deeper into Georgia his- 
tory to study the modest origins that 
produced RICHARD RUSSELL. 

The late senior Senator from Georgia 
was a Russell of Georgia. His father was 
Richard Brevard Russell, Sr., chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Georgia. His mother was Ina Dillard 
Russell, a lady of great dignity and a de- 
voted mother who guided the upbringing 
of her children with a frm, and some- 
times not very gentle but always loving, 
hand. 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, Jr., who 
went on to walk with Presidents and sit 
on the highest and most important coun- 
cils of the U.S. Government, was born— 
the fourth of 15 children—before the 
turn of the century, in 1897. When he was 
in the fourth grade, young RICHARD RUS- 
SELL likened himself to a star for a com- 
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— assignment. He wrote in his 
ok: 

I cannot do much to make the dark world 
bright. My silver beams cannot pierce far 
into the gleam of night. Yet I am part of 
God's plan, and I will do the best I can. 

Five years later, when he was 9, he 
wrote again, prophetically, in a little 
book that he expected to be Governor 
someday. 

He did become Governor of Georgia. 
His administration was characterized by 
far-reaching reform and fiscal respon- 
sibility. But before that, he went to the 
State legislature, at the age of 22. He 
served in the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives for 10 years, and was elected 
Speaker of the House when he was only 
30 years old. 

He was elected Governor of Georgia in 
1930, and took over the reins of State 
government while he was only 33 years 
old, the youngest Governor in the his- 
tory of our State. He brought the State 
through the critical years of the great 
depression by putting through a rigid 
program of austerity and economy. One 
of the first things he did was reduce his 
own salary by almost $4,000 a year. 

During the last year of his term as 
Governor. RicHARD RUSSELL was elected 
to the U.S. Senate. 

On January 12, 1933, RICHARD BREVARD 
RuUussELL took the Senatorial oath of of- 
fice. He was the youngest Member of the 
Senate at that time, and the years ahead 
were to prove that he would be one of the 
most able. 

He went on to become one of the most 
influential men not only in the U.S. 
Senate but throughout all the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as well. 

He served under six Presidents of the 
United States and was adviser and con- 
fidant to them all. 

Presidents of the United States may 
not always have agreed with Dick Rus- 
SELL, from Franklin Roosevelt to the 
present, and most assuredly he was often 
at odds with them. But Presidents paid 
attention when Senator RUSSELL spoke, 

In the words of President Nixon: 

When the security of the United States 
was the issue six American Presidents leaned 
upon this great patriot; he never failed 
them. 

From the time of his youthful admis- 
sion to the Senate, and throughout al- 
most four decades that followed, Senator 
RUSSELL put his keen mind to work on 
legislative problems of the American 
Government. He grew in experience, 
seniority, and stature and assumed un- 
parallelled positions of leadership and 
responsibility. 

Chairmanship of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for more than 15 
years; 

Chairmanship of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee since 1969; 

Chairman of the Defense Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee that 
is responsible for providing funds for the 
Nation’s defense; 

An influential member of the Senate 
parjocratio Policy Committee since 1947; 
an 

Powerful member of the steering com- 
mittee since 1957. 

He was father of the national school 
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lunch program, that has benefited untold 
millions of American children since the 
program's inception in 1946. 

Senator Russett wore the mantle of 
leadership—in the Senate and in the 
hierarchy of government—proudly and 
with distinction. He became a figure of 
national prominence. 

In 1952 he waged a campaign for the 
Democratic nomination to the Presidency 
of the United States, and received almost 
300 ballots, many of them cast by dele- 
gates from 27 States outside the South. 

In addition to the many heavy burdens 
and responsibilities that Senator RUSSELL 
carried in the Senate, he was assigned 
other momentous tasks that produced 
still further testimony to the greatness of 
the man whose memory we honor today. 

He presided over the joint Armed Serv- 
ice-Foreign Relations Committee inquiry 
into the recall of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as U.S. Commander in the Far 
East. Because of Senator RUSSELL’S firm 
and fair hand, these hearings are still re- 
garded today as a model for the conduct 
of congressional inquiry. 

He served as ranking member of the 
Commission investigation into the assas- 
sination of President John F. Kennedy. 
He was appointed to the Warren Com- 
mission by his longtime friend, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, who was RUSSELL’s protege 
when the former President was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and whose rise to ma- 
jority leader came largely as a result of 
the efforts of Senator RUSSELL. 

In all these duties, as in everything the 
man did, Senator Russert acted strictly 
in accordance with what he believed to 
be the best interests of the United States 
and the people of Georgia whom he 
represented. 

One outstanding characteristic of 
Senator Russert was that he never 
wavered nor compromised his integrity 
or conviction. 

The record of RICHARD RUSSELL in the 
U.S. Senate is replete with occasions 
when he was called upon to defend his 
convictions and to fight for his belief in 
the American way of life. 

He did so with the fierce courage of 
the great gladiator that he was, although 
the odds were often overwhelming. 

He was a stern and devoted disciple 
of the U.S. Constitution. He never mis- 
placed nor abandoned his faith in the 
Constitution and the American Republic. 

When he was pained by what he re- 
garded as legalistic, unjustified tamper- 
ing with the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, regardless of whether it came 
from the executive, legislative, or judicial 
branches of our Government, Senator 
Russett never hesitated to let it be 
known far and wide. 

This was to his everlasting credit. Be- 
fore coming to Washington in 1933 as a 
young, new Senator, he memorized the 
U.S, Constitution. He took a solemn oath 
every 6 years since that time to uphold 
that Constitution. And that was what he 
did to the very best of his ability until 
his last breath. 

The freedom of all Americans, their 
individual liberty and privacy, are more 
secure today because of Senator RUSSELL, 
I must say in recent years we have seen 
encroachments on some of these free- 
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doms and liberties. This was a great 
source of sorrow, and sometimes anger, 
to Senator Russetu, But it can accurately 
be said that whatever erosions of strict 
constitutional government as have oc- 
curred came over the strong and vigor- 
ous opposition of Senator RUSSELL. He 
provided brilliant and inspiring leader- 
ship for many other Senators who shared 
his concern for preserving the Constitu- 
tion as it was written and intended by 
the Founding Fathers. 

The memory of RICHARD RUSSELL and 
the great U.S. Senator that he was will 
live forever. One important way that the 
people of Georgia desire to honor his 
memory is through the preservation of 
his personal and public papers and 
other memorabilia. 

It has been my high honor to be se- 
lected as chairman of the Richard B. 
Russell Foundation, Inc. It is the purpose 
of the foundation “to collect and pre- 
serve a documented record of the life and 
public service of the Honorable RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL, U.S. Senator.” 

The Russell papers, which rank in im- 
portance with Presidential papers, will be 
preserved for posterity at the library of 
the University of Georgia, at Athens, 
Ga., for students, scholars, and his- 
torians. 

The foundation is presently engaged 
in a fund-raising campaign to finance 
equipping the library, to provide for a 
Russell chair of history at the university, 
graduate assistantships, fellowships, and 
historical research material. 

I am very proud to have the assign- 
ment as chairman of the foundation’s 
board of trustees. The Russell Library 
will be a great credit to the State of 
Georgia and the Nation. The library will 
stand as a permanent memorial to the 
late, great Senator RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL. 

I know of no better way to portray my 
feelings about my departed beloved 
friend and colleague than to recall the 
words of Senator Russet. himself in this 
Chamber some years ago. Senator Rus- 
SELL rose to rightfully express the deep 
sense of honor that he possessed. He told 
the Senate: 

When the time comes for me to go out of 
this chamber, whether I go voluntarily, 
whether my commission is revoked by the 
electorate of Georgia, or whether I am car- 
ried out in a box, I hope it will at least be 
possible to say of me that I was an honor- 
able man. I do not know of anything that 
might be said that would better please me. 


I know of no other man who has ever 
served his State and Nation with more 
honor than Dick RUSSELL. 

I am confident that I can speak for 
the Senate when I say that Senator Rus- 
SELL was an honorable man. It is my 
prayer to the Almighty that the United 
States of America will always continue 
to produce such leaders, such men of iron 
will and devotion to duty, as the late 
senior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, a great statesman, one 
of Georgia’s own, has fallen. 

Mrs. Talmadge and I feel a deep sense 
of personal loss. 

Mr. President, I have an obituary on 
Senator Russett from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, along with eulogies by State 
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and other public officials, editorial com- 
ments, and the text of my graveside re- 
marks. I ask unanimous consent that 
this material be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RICHARD RUSSELL DIES AT 73: Nixon, L. B. J. 
LEAD TRIBUTES: Two SISTERS, AIDES AT His 
BEDSIDE 

(By Bob Hurt) 

WASHINGTON.—Richard Brevard Russell, 
who had served in the United States Sen- 
ate longer than half the population of Geor- 
gia has lived, died Thursday. His body will 
be flown home Friday for all the honors that 
the state and region can pay his memory. 

Sen. Russell died at 2:25 p.m. Thursday 
in the two-room suite at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center that he had visited so fre- 
quently in recent months. 

In death, his body will be returned to 
Winder, the little Georgia town a remark- 
able clan of Russells called their home. 
Russell himself came to have a voice in the 
councils of the Free World and was third 
in line to succeed to the presidency of the 
United States. 

His lungs crippled by chronic emphysema, 
the 73-year-old Georgian finally succumbed 
to the strain of a recurring respiratory infec- 
tion that had kept him hospitalized since 
Dec. 8. 

Death came in the same two-room Walter 
Reed suite where the senator had rallied 
from numerous other respiratory attacks 
that had plagued him since his emphysema 
conditions was first diagnosed in 1958. 

Attending physician Dr, Robert Zurek, an 
Army lieutenant colonel, announced the 
cause of death as “respiratory insufficiency 
as a result of pulmonary deficiency.” 

With Sen. Russell at the time of death 
were two sisters, Mrs. J. K. Stacy of At- 
lanta and Mrs. Hugh Peterson of Alley, and 
two of Russell's closest staff aides, adminis- 
trative assistant Charles Campbell and spe- 
cial assistant Proctor Jones, along with med- 
ical personnel. 

The flag at the White House was low- 
ered to half-staff at 2:45 p.m. Flags in Wash- 
ington will fly at half-staff until after the 
senator's funeral. 

Moments after the senator's death, his 
press aide, Powell Moore, was notified by 
Phone at Russell's main Senate office. 

Moore moved quietly among the Senator’s 
office workers giving them the news individ- 
ually. 

The official announcement to the press was 
delayed about 10 minute while members of 
Russell’s immediate family were informed by 
phone. 

The senator’s body was taken to Gawler’'s 
Funeral Home in Northwest Washington 
Thursday evening. By midnight about a 
dozen old friends had come by to pay their 
respects. 

Most of the visitors were Capitol Hill staff 
members who had worked with Russell 
through the years. : 

A small gathering of close friends and nine 
relatives had held vigil at Walter Reed since 
about 3 a.m. Tuesday as Russell fought a 
determined though steadily faltering battle 
against respiratory failure. 

As early as Tuesday morning, doctors were 
confiding privately that they felt Russell 
would not live out the day, but the strength 
that had carried him through 12 years of 
illness sustained him during repeated crisis. 

Russell’s fight for life ended only two 
hours and 45 minutes after the formal recess 
from the opening session of the Senate of the 
92nd Congress. 

It marked the first time in 38 years that 
Russell had not attended a convening session. 

Shortly before noon, Sen. Herman E, Tal- 
madge stood before the 55 Democratic sen- 
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ators meeting in closed-door caucus and 
nominated Russell for reelection as the Sen- 
ate’s president pro tempore, the post he had 
held since January of last year. 

The Democrats voted approval by acclama- 
tion and rose in a standing ovation, 

It is Talmadge’s task to deliver the mes- 
sage of Russell’s death formally to the full 
Senate when it reconvenes at 3 p.m. Friday 
Just before moving to the House Chamber to 
hear President Richard M. Nixon's State of 
the Union address. 

Talmadge’s message is expected to be in the 
form of a resolution calling for a period of 
recess in mouring of Russell's death. Formal 
eulogies will be delivered by individual sen- 
ators later. 

Talmadge will lead a Senate delegation 
expected to leave for Georgia on the date to 
be set for the Russell funeral. 

The emphysema, apparently spawned by 
Russell's formerly heavy cigaret habit, had 
hardened the linings of the senator's lungs 
and made him highly susceptible to any 
respiratory infection. Any lung ailment, no 
matter how mild, was considered serious. 

After his 1965 hospital stay, weeks of re- 
ecuperation restored Russell's health to the 
point that, though whisper-voiced and short 
of breath, he was unchallenged for re-elec- 
tion in 1966. 

On March 20, 1969 he held a press con- 
ference to announce his next crisis, the dis- 
covery of a lung tumor believed to be ma- 
lignant, 

Declaring that he wanted to keep the 
people of Georgia fully informed of his con- 
dition, he told newsmen, “If you have any 
questions, don't spare me on account of any 
personal feelings you may have.” 

But intensive cobalt X-ray therapy cleared 
up the growth, and May 6 Russell announced 
his recovery was “almost fantastic.” 

The continuing bouts with infection 
gradually curtailed Russell's old routine of 
a 12-hour work day. In recent months he 
had relied on a cane for moving about, and 
later acquired an electric cart to travel 
through the corridors of Capitol Hill. 

He was forced to keep oxygen containers 
in his office and home, and underwent ex- 
haustive medical checkups every six weeks. 

A new infection was detected in March 
1970, followed by a month-long stay in 
Walter Reed. 

During the election day congressional re- 
cess in November, Russell again became ill 
and was hospitalized briefly for an extensive 
checkup. 

He worked three-to-four-hour days after 
his release and rarely appeared on the Senate 
floor. His condition was such that no re- 
quests for press interviews had been granted 
since October. 

Russell’s life was interwined into the power 
of the United States Senate. 

He had become its senior member, its mas- 
ter parliamentarian and the measure by 
which the performance of his colleagues will 
be judged for years to come, 

He died only a week after the Jan. 12 
anniversary date that marked the beginning 
of his 38th year of service in the Senate. 

Only former Sen. Carl Hayden of Arizona, 
93, had served longer. Hayden retired in 
January 1969 after 42 years of service. 

By virtue of his seniority, Sen. Russell had 
held the most powerful legislative posts in 
the Senate. 

As president pro tempore of the Senate, he 
was third in line of succession for the presi- 
dency and the Senate’s primary presiding 
officer. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee since 1969, he held life-or-death 
power over every money-spending bill in Con- 
gress. 

As ranking Democrat on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee—and a chairman of that 
committee for 16 years—he played a greater 
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role than any other senator in shaping the 
defense establishment of post-World War IT 
America. 

He was the leader of the Southern bloc, 
the senior member of the Democratic Policy 
Committee and the Democratic Steering 
Committee—the major administrative-politi- 
cal organs of the Senate—and ranking Demo- 
crat on the Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Science. 

He was privy to the most sensitive na- 
tional defense secrets of the United States 
by virtue of his chairmanship of the select 
committee on the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He received regular, private brief- 
ings from the director of the CIA. 

And, at the height of his power, Russell 
was acknowledged as the master legislator 
of the U.S. Senate. His knowledge of Senate 
rules, parliamentary procedures and the vot- 
ing inclinations of each of his 99 colleagues 
made him a legislative floor manager with- 
out peer. 

He had been condemned during his career 
for his powerful role in opposition to civil 
rights measures and was the ultimate enemy 
of critics of expanded defense spending. 

But at the same time, Russell’s sense of 
personal honor and his quiet, courtly man- 
ner had won him the respect of his most 
outspoken foes. 

He had been counselor to six presidents 
and was the only man in history to serve 
more than half his life in the U.S, Senate. 

Above all, Russell had earned the undis- 
puted reputation as a “senator’s senator,” a 
man straightforward in his dealings and 
committed to his personal ideals. 

He formed those ideals under the Calvinis- 
tic discipline of a family of the land-owning, 
agrarian South. He was the fourth child and 
the first-born son in a family of six boys and 
seven girls, reared on a 1,000-acre farm near 
Winder, 55 miles northeast of Atlanta. 

Sen. Russell’s survivors include four sis- 
ters, Mrs. Stacy of Atlanta; Mrs. S. Gordon 
Green of Winder; Mrs. Peterson of Alley, and 
Mrs. L. Nelson of Thomson, and five brothers, 
Dr. Fielding B. Russell of Statesboro; Col. 
Walter B. Russell of Decatur; Dr. Henry Ed- 
ward Russell of Memphis, Tenn., and Dr. 
Alexander B., Russell and William J. Russell, 
both of Winder. 

As patriarch of the far-flung Russell clan, 
the senator had continued to live in the large 
2-story family home. 

His father was a lawyer, banker, newspaper 
editor and president of the Georgia College 
for Women at Milledgeville, but his abiding 
interest was politics. 

The elder Russell was elected to the Geor- 
gia House of Representatives two years after 
he graduated from law school, later ran un- 
successful races for governor and U.S. sen- 
ator, finally winning election in 1922 as 
chief justice of the Georgia Supreme Court. 

Under his tutelage and the devoted atten- 
tion of his mother, the former Ina Dillard, 
Russell became the most precocious state 
political figure of his time. 

He graduated from the University of Geor- 
gia Law School at the age of 21, and one year 
later was elected to the Georgia House, 

Six years later, in 1927, he became speaker 
of the House and four years later was elected 
governor at the age of 33, the youngest chief 
executive in the history of Georgia. 

Russell engineered his surprising guber- 
natorial victory with a grueling, statewide 
automobile tour that brought him face to 
face with the people of a state caught in the 
depths of the depression. 

As a “reform” governor, his first actions 
were to cut his own salary by $3,950, cut the 
number of state bureaus and departments 
from 102 to 17 and trim the state budget by 
20 per cent. 

He redesigned Georgia’s higher education 
program, establishing the state’s first board 
of regents. 
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During the final year of Russell’s term as 
governor, U.S. Sen. W. J. Harris died in office, 
and Russell launched his third major cam- 
paign. On Jan. 12, 1933, he was sworn in at 
the age of 35 as the youngest member of the 
U.S. Senate at that time. 

His rise to power already had been noted 
outside Georgia. Six months earlier he had 
delivered the seconding speech nominating 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as the Democratic 
presidential candidate. 

Russell, remembering the agonies of Geor- 
gians caught in the depression, became one 
of Roosevelt's strongest Southern allies in 
the Senate and a wholehearted champion of 
the New Deal. 

Before he came to Washington he had 
memorized the U.S. Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Senate’s all- 
important 40 Rules and arranged for special 
tutoring from the Senate parliamentarian. 

Though a junior senator operating in the 
shadow of Sen. Walter F. George, he soon was 
floor-managing major New Deal legislation. 

Russell’s early interest were agriculture, 
conservation and forestry programs and he 
acted as floor manager for the 1936 act cre- 
ating the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

In 1936, he authored and won passage of 
the legislative program establishing the first 
nationwide school lunch program, and was 
instrumental in creating the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

That fear also brought his most rugged 
election battle, a challenge from then Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge. Russell waged the most 
vigorous campaign of his career, answering 
charges of being a liberal and a Roosevelt 
puppet. 

The campaign was punctuated by threats 
against both candidates and some of the most 
bitter political convolutions in Georgia his- 
tory. But Russell won a substantial victory 
and never again faced a serious challenge. 

His close association with Roosevelt soured 
when he returned to the Senate and refused 
the President’s request to lead the behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering to unseat Sen. 
George, a plan that was part of Roosevelt's 
tactics to win Senate approval of his efforts 
to expand the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Two years later the break was complete 
when Russell sided with conservatives at- 
tacking the President’s high-spending poli- 
cies of ending the depression. 

With the outbreak of World War II, Rus- 
sell's interests turned to the military estab- 
lishment, and he journeyed to England to 
inspect U.S. bases. He was a member of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, a body 
later to be consolidated into the Armed 
Services Committee. 

As Russell’s seniority and legislative repu- 
tation grew, he became one of the South's 
best-known conservative spokesmen. 

In 1948, Southerners chaffing under the 
early civil rights statements of President 
Harry Truman urged Russell to become the 
nominee of the state’s rights Democratic 
party. He declined, and later received 263 
votes at the Democratic National Convention, 

But Russell’s national political ambitions 
were stirred by the unexpected presidential 
feelers. In 1953 he entered the Florida presi- 
dential primary, partly to dampen the am- 
bitions of Tennessee Sen. Estes Kefauver and 
partly to test his own strength. 

Russell won the primary and set a brisk 
pre-convention speaking schedule across the 
nation. He said later that he considered his 
race a vehicle to act as spokesman for the 
conservatives of the party, but those who 
knew him well said the senator was looking 
hard for his national campaign possibilities. 

He drew 294 votes at the party convention, 
many of them from delegates in 27 states 
outside the South. 

But Russell was a political realist, and his 
loss at the convention closed his ambitions 
for national office. 
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President Truman was to say later, “I be- 
lieve that if Russell had been from Indiana 
or Missouri or Kentucky, he may very well 
have been president of the United States.” 

President Richard M. Nixon was to recall 
and concur in those words at a reception 
honoring the senator in February 1970. 

The flirtation with presidential politics 
had brought Russell before the national eye, 
but not for the first time. 

A year earlier, in 1951, the Georgian found 
himself the new chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and facing a major crisis 
when President Truman fired Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur at the height of the Korean war. 

MacArthur's admirers were quietly work- 
ing for impeachment of Truman and Repub- 
licans moved quickly to run the flamboyant 
commander’s dismissal into a presidential 
election issue. 

Russell intervened immediately by wiring 
MacArthur an invitation to testify before his 
committee. The general accepted and Russell 
maneuvered to hold the hearings behind 
closed doors. 

Transcripts were provided the press each 
day, and for two months the senator held 
reign over the most political explosive issue 
of the day. 

Russell carefully explored both sides of 
the case, letting MacArthur and his followers 
vent their feelings. 

The disciplined pace of the proceedings 
blunted the crisis atmosphere and the issue 
faded to the point that the committee was 
never called to issue a report of its findings. 

At about the same time, Russell became 
the confidant and prime mentor of then Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, 

The Georgian had known Johnson since 
he had been a House member seeking Sen- 
ate help for REA legislation. In the early 
1950s their friendship in the Senate had be- 
come unshakable. Russell helped engineer 
Johnson's successful race for Senate minority 
leader in 1953 when Republicans controlled 
the Senate. 

It was a friendship that was to survive & 
later split in ideologies. 

Russell had maintained his state’s rights 
advocacy of segregation throughout his Sen- 
ate career, and by virtue of his mastery of 
parliamentary maneuvering had been a 
leader in blocking or weakening major civil 
rights legislation. 

In 1964 when President Johnson brought 
his expansive civil rights act before the Sen- 
ate, Russell launched a historic battle. 

For 83 days—the longest continuous debate 
in the Senate’s history—he led the South- 
ern filibuster to block the measure. A cloture 
vote finally cut off debate and the bill was 
passed. 

The defeat seemed to signal a mellowing 
in Russell’s vehemence against such legis- 
lation. 

He returned to Georgia after the loss and 
said, “I have no apologies to anyone for the 
fight that I made. I only regret that we did 
not prevail. But these statutes are now on 
the books and it becomes our duty as good 
citizens to live with them.” 

At the same time he was marshaling the 
Southern civil rights opposition, Russell had 
been named by the President as a member of 
the Warren Commission, charged with the 
duty of investigating the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. 

Suspicious that Lee Harvey Oswald acted 
under foreign influence, the Georgian was the 
only one of the six commission members who 
initially refused to sign the report. 

He withheld approval until a clause was 
added saying their conclusions represented a 
judgment based upon the best information 
available. 

As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Russell was the first and loudest 
critic of U.S. military support to the French 
in Vietnam in 1954. He later condemned 
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President Kennedy’s dispatch of advisers and 
predicted a widening military quagmire. 

But when large-scale American involve- 
ment was committed, Russell became one of 
President Johnson’s most hawkish support- 
ers. He advocated blocking North Vietnamese 
harbors and destroying food supplies in the 
north. 

In other actions, he was a leader in estab- 
lishing the U.S. nuclear-powered submarine 
fleet, and his opposition in 1961 was largely 
responsible for the reversal of a Kennedy 
administration decision to stop development 
of manned bombers, 

With his influence in military affairs, 
Russell brought Georgia a lion’s share of 
U.S. defense dollars. A total of 15 major mili- 
tary installations flourish in the state, bring- 
ing in a combined military and civilian pay- 
roll of more than $1 billion annually. 

Despite his prestige and power, Russell led 
an austere life in Washington. A bachelor, he 
lived in a modest apartment in the Foggy 
Bottoms section of the district and drove 
himself to work until his health began to 
fail. 

His few concessions to his position were a 
chauffeured limousine he was authorized in 
1969 by virtue of his office as president pro 
tempore, and a 24-hour call on a private Air 
Force jet, a privilege he used for his trips to 
the family home in Winder. 

Russell maintained an unusually small 
staff for a senator of his seniority, preferring 
to take most of the responsibilities of his 
office on himself. When his health permitted, 
he regularly worked 12-hour days, six days a 
week. 

Among the organizations to which he be- 
longed were the American and Georgia state 
bar association, the American Legion, the 
Forty and Eight, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Ki- 
wanis, the Odd Fellows, the Shriners, the 
Elks, the Masons, the Burns Club of Atlanta 
and the Sphinx honorary society of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

He attended the public schools of Winder. 
The Agricultural and Mechanical School of 
Powder Springs and Gordon Institute in 
Barnesville. He received his bachelor of law 
degree from the University of Georgia at 
Athens in 1918. 

He held honorary doctor of laws degrees 
from Mercer University and The Citadel. 
[From The Atlanta Constitution, Friday, 

Jan. 22, 1971] 


Dick RUSSELL 


Among all the thousands of words in the 
Congressional Directory, devoted to the 
sometimes self-serving biographies sub- 
mitted by members of Congress, the shortest 
of all was that offered by Georgia’s senior 
senator, Richard Brevard Russell, Democrat, 
of Winder, Ga. 

It was a modest entry, typical of the man. 

Sen. Russell, dead at 73, gave in yesterday 
to a better-than-five year struggle with a 
lung disease, chronic emphysema, His long 
battle befitted the man. It was a gallant 
battle, uncomplaining, a battle Dick Russell 
knew in the end he must lose. 

Russell, aware of his problems of health, 
always said he would step down at any point 
when he could no longer serve his con- 
stituents. He meant it. He gave his staff 
stern instructions to be candid about his 
condition whenever he was in the hospital. 
He was aware, no doubt, when he last sought 
re-election in 1966, that he might not live 
out another six-year term. 

We feel certain that Russell would have 
stepped down at any point when, in his view, 
his health interfered with his duties. But, at 
the same time, we pay him the compliment 
of thinking perhaps he wanted to die in of- 
fice, to let his life and his long significant 
career in the U.S. Senate end at the same 
time. 
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He never married. He loved his family, the 
many brothers and sisters and nieces and 
nephews. He was inordinately fond of the 
children of his staff members. He seemed 
an austere public man, almost Spartan in 
outlook, but those near him found him a 
warm and friendly man. He never married, 
but he took as mistress the United States 
Senate, and his full 38 years service In the 
Senate amounted to more than half his span 
of life. 

In later years, Russell led the Southern 
Senate opposition to civil rights legislation. 
We believed him wrong on that issue and 
said so. But it’s worth noting the reason why 
he was the leader of the Southern group: it 
was inevitable, because of Russell's own char- 
acter and intelligence. Lesser men often hid 
behind that leadership, men who used the 
cheap demagogic tactics of racist politics to 
win public office. Russell never did that; he 
was neither a hater nor a demagogue. 

Harry Truman once wrote that Russell 
probably would have been President of the 
United States, had he not been a Southerner, 
and it’s probably true. But his service meant 
much to the nation, from the days when he 
helped mold New Deal legislation in the 
1930s to the years of influencing our entire 
military structure. He was an adviser to presi- 
dents, giving his best counsel when asked, 
and never then vaingloriously quoting to 
others what he said to the President or the 
President to him. 

Russell completed his 38th year in the U.S. 
Senate a few days ago and, in a statement 
issued from his hospital bed, he thanked 
Georgia citizens “for permitting me to serve 
at the very hub of our national life during 
the most exciting era in human history,” 

Let that stand as a farewell. Dick Russell 
was & man of honesty, and character, and 
devotion to public service. We salute him. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 22, 
1971] 


SENATOR CALLED A GIANT 


President Richard M. Nixon led the na- 
tion’s political leaders Thursday in mourn- 
ing the death of Georgia's Sen, Richard B. 
Russell, praising him as “a rare blend of 
courage, character, vision and ability that 
moved him indisputedly into the ranks of 
those giants who have served in the United 
States Senate.” 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson, one 
of Russell’s oldest friends, called him “a 
giant among his colleagues.” 

If Russell had not been a Southerner, said 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, echoing the words of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, “he would have been 
president of the United States. He could have 
gone far—much farther than he did.” 

In his statement, President Nixon said: 

“With the death of Sen. Richard Russell, 
America mourns the passing of one of her 
greatest sons. A quarter of a century ago, 
when I first came to the Congress of the 
United States, Richard Russell was already 
a name that inspired a universal admira- 
tion and respect from legislators, adversaries 
and allies alike. 

“When the security of the United States 
was the issue six American Presidents 
leaned upon this great patriot; he never 
failed them. 

“I am honored to have served with him 
briefly in the Senate; I am honored to have 
known him as a friend. The nation whose 
security was his constant concern for four 
decades in the upper chamber will be ever 
in his debt. His home state of Georgia which 
he represented with such nobility, perse- 
verance and skill, can take perpetual pride in 
his memory.” 

Senate Republican Leader Hugh Scott of 
Pennsylvania called Russell “a giant among 
giants.” 
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“His dedication to his country, to his state, 
to his party and to his beloved Senate knew 
no bounds,” Sen. Scott said. “There has 
never been nor do I believe there ever will be 
@ finer parliamentarian in the Senate than 
the senator from Georgia.” 

“We shall all miss him as a colleague and 
shall feel his loss deeply, but the country 
will feel his loss even more.” 

Mississippi Sen. James Eastland called him 
“the rock upon which the Senate rested dur- 
ing periods of great danger and times of 
great trials.” 

Sen. Eastland added, “All in all, I thought 
he had the best grasp of all the major prob- 
lems of our government—more so than any- 
one in Washington for the last 20 years. 

“He represented and rigidly followed the 
highest standards of conduct as a public of- 
ficial, His passing is a great loss to the Sen- 
ate, but we can remember that his many 
contributions to the nation for four decades 
have left many constructive achievements 
that, in effect, mean Richard Russell and 
his influence will be with us for more dec- 
ades to come. 

“There is no doubt that amid all his activi- 
ties his first love and devotion was to the 
State of Georgia and its people. He never 
forgot those who entrusted him with his 
high responsibility. He never varied from his 
devotion to them.” 

Sen. Allen Ellender, D-La., who is in line 
to succeed Russell as Senate president pro 
tem, said, “The loss of Sen. Richard Russell 
will be keenly felt by this Senate, the state 
of Georgia and the nation. I share this loss 
with a deep sense of personal sorrow over 
the passing of my longtime friend.” 

Sen. Russell B. Long, D-La., called Russell 
“the ablest member” of the Senate who rep- 
resented “an institution, an exemplary 
standard, a code of ethics.” 

The U.S. Senate, declared Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson, D-Wash., lost “a giant in its his- 
tory.” 

Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, now 
a professor of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, said the Winder senator 
was “a valued and trusted confidant of all 
our post-war Presidents.” 

Carl Vinson, retired chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee and a long- 
time friend, called Russell “one of the most 
brilliant men of my acquaintance.” 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Jan. 22, 1970] 


CARTER LEADS STATE'S EULOGY 


Praise for Sen. Richard B. Russell’s char- 
acter and achievements came from state and 
local leaders following the senator's death 
Thursday. 

“The people of Georgia haye lost a friend 
for whom we had the greatest personal af- 
fection,” said Goy. Jimmy Carter. “We have 
lost a senator who spoke for us all. The nation 
has lost a statesman. 

“. , . Yet even in our sorrow, we are thank- 
ful for the contributions this great and hum- 
ble man made to our country and our state,” 
the governor said. “His life has been an 
example to all who would truly serve their 
fellow men. 

“People who are close to me know what an 
intimate friend Sen. Russell was to me,” 
Carter recalled. “While I was in the Naval 
Academy he was my hero. All Georgians join 
the Russell family in sorrow at his passing.” 

Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, now 
teaching at the University of Georgia in 
Athens, called Russell “one of the truly great 
senators in the history of our republic. A 
valued and trusted confidant of all our post- 
war presidents, his integrity and sense of 
honor inspired all those who worked with 
him in both the legislative and executive 
branches of our government.” 

Lt. Gov. Lester Maddox said he first came 
to know Sen. Russell in the mid-1950s “be- 
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cause of visits to his office when I used to go 
to Washington with problems about wage- 
and-hour laws and business—that sort of 
thing. 

“I always felt I was a better man when I 
had talked with Sen. Russell,” Maddox said. 
“The people who loved freedom in Georgia 
and in the country and in the world have 
lost a champion.” 

Former Gov. E. Ernest Vandiver, now adju- 
tant general of the Georgia National Guard, 
said, “The United States and the state of 
Georgia have lost their greatest statesman. 
His splendid works will be inscribed in our 
nation’s history, and succeeding generations 
will be aware of and will discuss the great- 
ness of Sen. Richard B. Russell. 

“It goes without saying that our family 
feels a keen personal loss,” said Vandiver, 
who married Russell's niece, Betty Russell. 
“I am grateful that my children had the 
privilege of knowing and loving him.” 

Atlanta Mayor Sam Massell said the loss of 
Russell “depletes a part of our heritage and 
& part of our future. He was a symbol of 
strength in our democracy and as one of the 
country’s most important public officials he 
brought unequalled fame to his home state, 
The respect he enjoyed from Georgians, as 
well as people throughout the free world, 
has rarely been equalled by any statesman.” 

Former Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. observed that 
Russell’s leadership “covered the space of 
three generations of Georgians, and it is 
doubtful that any other Georgian served so 
long and so honorably the people of this 
state. His record as legislator, governor and 
United States senator will stand as a symbol 
of greatness amongst Georgia people for all 
times. He will be greatly missed.” 

Officials at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, where 
Mayor Emeritus William B. Hartsfield is re- 
covering from a heart attack, said the 80- 
year-old former Atlanta mayor had not been 
informed of Russell’s death and was not in 
good enough health to be told. 

Bishop John Owen Smith, resident bishop 
of the United Methodist Church in Georgia, 
called Russell “one of history’s most power- 
ful, yet most humble men. Those of us who 
knew him remember that the senator spent 
many hours in the Library of Congress medi- 
tating on the works of the great Christian 
philosophers. He studied them as he studied 
men of history. From now on we shall find 
ourselves studying Sen. Russell.” 

Bishop Smith said Russell, a lifelong 
Methodist, “will be recorded as a worthy 
statesman, capable servant of the public and 
& Christian gentleman.” 

Scores of other local and state leaders re- 
acted to Russell's passing: 

Atlanta Vice Mayor Maynard Jackson: 
“I'm sure untold numbers of Georgians will 
mourn the passing of this man whose entire 
life was devoted to public service. Obviously 
no one will be able to assume the particular 
mantle of power which he so easily wore.” 

State Sen. Leroy Johnson, first Negro to 
serve in the Georgia Senate in modern times: 
“Sen. Russell was without question consid- 
ered by all who knew him as a man of great 
integrity. He will be missed by Georgians 
and more specifically by his colleagues in the 
Senate.” 

A GREAT LOSS 


Bond Almand, chief justice of the Georgia 
Supreme Court: “Georgia and the nation 
have suffered a great loss in the death of 
Richard Brevard Russell. He served his state 
as governor and the nation as senator from 
Georgia with fidelity, honor and credit.” 

George L. Smith II, speaker of the House 
of Representatives: “The noblest Georgian 
of them all is gone. He always will be re- 
membered.” 

Oliver Bateman, minority leader of the 
State Senate: “Few of us realize the im- 
pact Sen. Russell had on national policy, 
particularly in the area of defense and for- 
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eign policy. And it’s a great loss to the ad- 
ministration because Sen. Russell consistent- 
ly has supported those things he felt were 
good for the nation, without political bias.” 

Tom Murphy, speaker pro tem of the 
House: “He was a great man. Even though 
he was in a high place he never forgot the 
little people.” 

Al Hollowoy, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate: “The footprints left by Sen. Russell have 
been much deeper than any other Georgian 
prior or current. The United States has cer- 
tainly lost a champion of public service.” 

Regent Roy Harris of Augusta: “I have 
known Dick since he was about 18 years 
old. . . . His death is a great loss to the 
people of Georgia, to the people of the 
South. He's led nearly every fight that 
Southerners have made to prevent discrim- 
ination and punishment of the people of 
the South.” 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Jan, 22, 
1970} 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


The death of Sen. Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell Jr. leaves a void in the state and in 
the nation which will not be filled within the 
foreseeable future. 

He was a giant of a man whose influence 
shaped and molded national policy, particu- 
larly in the vital and all-encompassing fields 
of money and defense. 

At his death he was chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee as well as 
president pro tem of the Senate. Prior to 
that he had been chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee since 1951. 

He was the friend of presidents from both 
political parties. His influence and support 
were eagerly sought by whoever happened to 
reside in the White House. 

It is characteristic of the man that al- 
though he was a life-long Democrat on mat- 
ters of national interest he did not hold to 
a narrow and partisan view. His outlook was 
too broad to be so constricted. And he threw 
his support to whatever he thought in the 
best interests of the nation as a whole. 

“I'm a reactionary wheh times are good,” 
he said in 1963. “In a depression I'm a 
liberal.” 

Sen. Russell’s potential stature was indi- 
cated when he first entered politics. Going to 
the Georgia House of Representatives in 
1921 at the age of 23, he was designated 
speaker pro tem in 1923 and was elected 
speaker four years later. 

When his father, the late Chief Justice 
of the Georgia Supreme Court, Richard B. 
Russell Sr., swore him in as governor of 
the state in 1931, he was the second young- 
est governor in Georgia history. 

He went to Washington as a U.S. senator 
in 1933 and there he remained until his 
death. 

Without seeking the nomination, in 1948 
Sen. Russell received 263 votes in Democratic 
convention balloting for a presidential candi- 
date. Four years later he did actively seek 
the prize, but the second ballot was his high 
point and he was not to receive it. 

Indicative of the esteem in which he was 
held, he headed a 1951 Senate investigation 
of the explosive issue of President Truman’s 
firing Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
and in 1963 was appointed to the Warren 
Commission which investigated the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. 

Throughout his Senate career, Sen. Russell 
refiected glory and honor upon his native 
state. 

Sen. Russell's accomplishments brought 
him worldwide fame and renown. At home 
this is remembered with pride, but at home 
the senator is remembered for other things. 
He is remembered for his devotion to his 
family and to the family home, which was 
his home at the time of his death, and for 
the care he took of his family’s burying 
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ground near this home. He is remembered at 
home for his personal charm and rare, dry 
wit, qualities which he did not trouble to 
project to the nation and world, saving them 
for those he knew. He is remembered at home 
for his pride in his state and in his people 
who helped develop it from the beginning. 
He is remembered here for his clean taste for 
simple things. He is remembered as the 
father of the University System of Georgia, 
for he was the governor who © the 
system when he reorganized the state, bring- 
ing order out of chaos in which separate in- 
stitutions fought each other for appropria- 
tions, In this chaos there was no possibility 
for growth or quality. 

So will he be remembered by the many 
Georgians who brushed against him or came 
within his range. He will be remembered also 
for his adherence to what he considered to 
be right, and what he was taught was right 
as a youth. He believed in the Constitution 
as interpreted prior to the presidency of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and he did not change 
his opinions here, though he must have 
known that modern historians might judge 
him harshly on this point. In this as in other 
things he was consistent to the end. 

EULOGY TO THE LATE UNITED STATES SENATOR 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 


(By Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE at the 
graveside, Winder, Georgia, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 24, 1971, 2:00 P.M.) 

The Roman statesman, Seneca, avowed 
that a man who is great when he falis is 
great still in his prostration, 

We are here today to honor a man whose 
greatness in life embraced 50 years of unex- 
celled service to his beloved state and na- 
tion ...a man whose greatness will be eyer- 
lasting. 

His heart has been stilled. The grandeur 
of his life has been taken from this world. 

But the memory of Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell will remain alive in the minds and 
hearts of all of us here today as, I am 
sure it will, in generations of Georgians yet 
unborn. 

The greatness of a state or nation is not 
measured by their mountains or streams, 
or rolling hills or plains, and not by material 
things or even immense wealth. 

The capacity for greatness resides in the 
spirit of the man. This is a unique blessing 
of God. Man is the embodiment of dignity 
and integrity. It is man who gives majesty 
to states and nations. 

Such a man was Richard Brevard Russell. 
Such men as he have made Georgia a great 
and proud state. Such men of wisdom and 
foresight as Senator Russell built the United 
States, and made our nation the world leader 
that it is today. 

Freedom and human dignity are more se- 
cure because of patriots such as Senator Rus- 
sell. 

Georgia, the nation, the free world are in 
his debt. We mourn his death. 

Dick Russell's roots ran deep in Georgia. 
He loved this state, and he was as much a 
part of it as the ground on which we now 
stand. 

There has never been a greater family than 
the Russells of Georgia. There was never a 
greater Russell than Richard Brevard Russell. 

I first knew Dick Russell when he was 
Speaker of the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives. I was just a boy then, and I got a 
job as page. I was only there a few days, and 
Speaker Russell was far too busy to get to 
know me very well personally. 

I didn’t see him again for three years, 
when he came to McRae, Georgia, to make 
a speech. I went up to speak to him after- 
wards, and he immediately extended a cordial 
greeting and called me by name, I have never 
forgotten that. I cherish the memory of 
Senator Russell as that kind of man. 

For all of his greatness and the heavy 
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burdens and responsibilities that he carried 
throughout all of his adult life, Senator Rus- 
sell was a kind and considerate and gentle 
man, 

He was a man of all people, but he was 
particularly Georgia’s own. 

As one of the greatest U.S. Senators of all 
time, confidant of Presidents of the United 
States, a party to momentous decision mak- 
ing at the national and international level, 
Senator Russell was known and respected 
throughout all this land and the world over. 

He brought unprecedented credit to Geor- 
gia, wherever he went and in everything he 
did. 


Today, Georgians bow their heads in re- 
spect. A great statesman, one of our own, 
has fallen. 

I know of no higher honor that could be- 
fall me than to have had the privilege to 
serve with this brilliant and courageous man 
in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD re- 
main open for a period of 15 days for 
eulogies to Senator Russet. and that at 
the conclusion of that time the eulogies 
be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to my distinguished friend and col- 
league, the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
words are difficult to find to express one’s 
feelings toward a departed friend, a for- 
mer colleague, a great legislator, and a 
gentleman. 

The great and the near great and the 
humble and even the not too humble 
have spoken in sorrow. Now it is the 
moment for expressions by his colleagues 
in this body with whom he served so 
long and who owe him so much. This is 
the body which he respected and re- 
vered and for which he fought to up- 
hold at all times. Though the times have 
changed, the depth of his respect and 
reverence for the Senate did not. 

There is very little that I can add to 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) has al- 
ready said. However, if the Senator 
would allow me, I would like to repeat 
at this time what I said yesterday when 
I had the honor to speak along with the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), and the 
distinguished gentleman representing 
our late colleague’s home district, Mr. 
Lanprum. What I said was also said by 
others both at Charleston and at Winder. 
But into this expression I put my feel- 
ings as best as I knew how. I must say 
that the full depth of my respect and 
regard and the friendship I felt for this 
great man can never fully or adequately 
be expressed. 

What is 50 years in public life? 

It is the end of a war long ago and a 
young lawyer’s practice in a town where 
the railroad runs through cotton fields. 
It is the lift of a first election and a seat 
in a State legislature. 

It is an ear given to the past and to 
the words of a family rich in the law, the 
Bible and the bitter fruits of an ancient 
war. 

It is an ear given to the present, to 
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neighbors who need and do not need, to 
the rich and the poor, to the harsh and 
the gentle, to the black and to the white. 
It is the Speaker’s chair in the Georgia 
House and the learning of the machinery 
through which freedom seeks to speak. 

What is 50 years in public life? 

It is the confidence of a people whose 
confidence in all else has been shaken. 
It is the agony of an empty public purse 
when many hands stretch out for help. 

It is a fury of frustration as the land 
dries up and factories stand still even as 
men go in want and there are the sounds 
of violent discontent rising. It is the 
weighing of plea against plea, hope 
against hope, need against need. It is 
a mandate to decide, whether it is easy 
to decide or hard. 

It is a Governor’s house in a Nation’s 
dark hours. 

What is 50 years in public life? 

It is a long journey to a Nation’s 
Capitol and to the Senate of the United 
States. It is the mixing of an old ex- 
perience and a new. 

It is another war, another, and another 
yet, and a militant defense of the Na- 
tion’s defense. 

It is the pleas of a people remembered 
out of the past and the means, at last 
to respond to them. 

It is all the ways that States draw 
strength from the Federal Government. 

It is school lunches and food for the 
hungry, the farmer helped, the roads 
built, the schools expanded and the dig- 
nity of hope reborn. 

It is the mastery of new legislative 
machinery and, as conscience compeis, its 
vigorous use. 

It is, at last, the Chair of the Senate 
of the United States and the high trust 
of a nation. 

Fifty years in public life. 

It closes where it began, where it is 
green and there is the smell of pines. 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, Winder, 
Ga., a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Dick RUSSELL, as we all knew him, 
was returned to the soil of his native 
State where he lived, which he loved, and 
which he served so well over the years. 
I cannot add to what the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) has said so well 
regarding him. 

Dick RUSSELL was a man whom anyone 
coming to know him would love and ad- 
mire, Dick RussELt had been in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for 4 years when 
I entered the House of Representatives. 
I came to know him early. He was from 
my neighboring State, and I learned to 
follow his leadership. Later I joined him 
here in the Senate and came to know him 
as a Senator. 

I remember the time in 1952, as the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
has said, when Senator RUSSELL was the 
candidate of many people throughout the 
country for the Presidency of the United 
States. Dicx’s friends had opened up a 
headquarters for him in Chicago. I went 
out to the convention about 10 days later 
and worked in his headquarters for him. 

I was amazed and pleased at the great 
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numbers of people from all over the 
United States who came to those head- 
quarters to see and talk with Dick Rus- 
SELL. I remember a good while before the 
convention urging Dick to make speeches 
throughout the country in order that he 
would become more closely known by 
many of the people, but he felt his duty 
called on him to stay here at his work. 

I think he would have liked well to 
have been the President of the United 
States under different circumstances. 
Dick was a great Senator; he was a great 
man; he was a great friend. 

You know, Mr. President, many years 
ago when I was a student at Latin, I 
remember I was taught that the Romans 
had no words for “He has died.” Instead, 
if they wanted to say that someone had 
reached the end of his life, they would 
say, “He has lived.” So it is with DICK 
RussELL. He has lived and the name of 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL will go down 
in history as one of the truly great Sena- 
tors to serve in this body and one of the 
truly great Americans of all time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State of Georgia, the South, and the Na- 
tion have lost a man of great stature and 
influence in the death of Senator RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL. He was a statesman in the 
truest sense of the word. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee since 1958. His leadership in military 
affairs which resulted in a record of mili- 
tary preparedness for this country will 
stand as a memorial to this gifted and 
admired public servant. 

He was a champion of America’s serv- 
icemen, and his dedication to their wel- 
fare resulted in our soldiers being the 
best equipped and supported fighting 
men ever to go on the battlefield. 

He believed in America maintaining a 
defense posture which could be chal- 
lenged by no adversary. He not only es- 
poused this policy, but he took the neces- 
sary steps to see that it was carried out. 

Because of his forceful position on de- 
fense policies and national security he 
was frequently consulted by Presidents, 
Secretaries of Defense and State as well 
as others who filled key positions in our 
Government. 

Besides his leadership in this area 
Senator Russet stood firm as a cham- 
pion of constitutional government. He 
served as the leader of Senate forces who 
opposed the so-called civil rights bills of 
recent years. His opposition to these 
legislative proposals was soundly based 
on his conviction that they were con- 
trary to the Constitution and politically 
inspired. 

Because of the great respect in which 
he was held by the Members of the 
Senate and the Nation as a whole, many 
unwise legislative proposals in the area of 
constitutional rights were rejected by 
the Senate and the Congress. 

Mr. President, I believe the Nation 
will best remember RICHARD RUSSELL for 
his record in these two areas—national 
defense and constitutional government. 

To these causes, and many others, he 
brought a rare quality of dedication and 
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leadership. As a man of integrity and 
ability his days in these Chambers will 
be not soon forgotten. 

My sympathy is especially extended 
to his family, his staff, and the people 
of Georgia, for their loss is great. But I 
submit also that the Nation and the 
world have lost a man whose character 
and counsel will be sorely missed in the 
days ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Denied 
the Presidency, Russert Graced the 
Senate,” which appeared in The State 
newspaper, Columbia, S.C. on January 
23, 1971, be printed in the Recor» follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DENIED THE PRESIDENCY, RUSSELL GRACED THE 
SENATE 


The death of Georgia's Senator Richard B. 
Russell has brought forth tributes from 
Americans of all walks of life and all sec- 
tions of the country—united in praise of a 
great United States senator. 

South Carolinians, however, feel a special 
loss because of a special bond with the dis- 
tinguished Georgian. Almost a quarter cen- 
tury ago, “Dick” Russell was the choice of 
South Carolina Democrats for President of 
the United States. Again in 1952, South 
Carolinians at the Democratic National Con- 
vention backed him for the presidential 
nomination. 

Had Russell received the nomination at 
Philadelphia in 1948, there would have been 
no bolt by the States’ Rights Democrats un- 
der Strom Thurmond, for Russell personified 
the South’s opposition to President Tru- 
man's civil rights program and to the cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. 

Had Russell been nominated in 1952, he 
would likewise have swept South Carolina 
and the South. Furthermore, he would have 
drawn powerful support throughout the na- 
tion, for even then his stature as a states- 
man and a senator was such that he com- 
manded respect from all who knew him. 

But Richard Brevard Russell came from 
the wrong part of the nation to become the 
nominee of a national political party. The 
regional discrimination which thwarted 
Russell was feelingly portrayed by Washing- 
ton columnist William S. White when it was 
learned almost two years ago that Russell 
was seriously ill: 

“He has not simply been a senator from 
Georgia,” White wrote, “but rather, in the 
best and highest meaning of that old-fash- 
ioned term, a senator of the United States 
of America, On every single ordinary and 
rational test of performance, of competence, 
and of private and public honor, no politi- 
cian in his time has more clearly and more 
repeatedly earned consideration for the high- 
est office of them all... 

“But the trouble for Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell has not been that he ever lacked the 
ability to be an outstanding President but 
only that he was born in the wrong place 
and the wrong time and thus was forever de- 
nied even a chance at that elevation which 
otherwise could hardly have been refused to 
him. 

“In a word, the door to the White House 
was locked and nailed up against him be- 
cause he was ‘a Southerner’ and thus a mem- 
ber of a lesser breed without the law ...” 

South Carolinians mourn the death of 
Richard Russell, as they mourn the loss of 
their own patriot and champion of national 
defense, Mendel Rivers. But in Russell’s case, 
they have occasion to lament the passing of 
a man who not only could have been, but 
should have been, President. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the request already granted to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE). for 
the inclusion of additional remarks 
which would be included in a printed 
copy of the eulogies to our late friend, 
I propose to take advantage of it and 
have additional remarks at some later 
time. 

Senator Russert and I had identical 
committee assignments in the Senate— 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the Appropriations Committee, and 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee; and in those committee as- 
signments I was blessed as much as a 
fellow Senator could be blessed by as- 
sociation, counsel, and advice from our 
departed friend. 

I speak with all deference to every one 
of the Members here, now or before, in 
any recent times. I believe that he was 
the ablest man in the Senate of our time. 

Today I want to speak from the con- 
tents of a eulogy that I prepared to de- 
liver yesterday at his funeral, when due 
to inclement weather, we were prevented 
from reaching Winder and the place of 
the funeral, but, through the marvelous 
arrangements that were made through 
the television stations, messages of those 
of us who were to speak were conveyed. 
Nevertheless, I want to have in the REC- 
ORD and to speak here on the floor this 
eulogy to our friend. 

We come today in reverence to honor 
the life and memory of our late, esteemed 
friend, RICHARD B. RUSSELL., He needs no 
praise; praise is not my purpose, even 
though he was a dear and valued friend, 
and I owe him much. 

I believe we can bring him the greatest 
honor by brief references to some high 
points of his notable career, search for 
the basis of his achievements, and hold 
forth the qualities and principles he fol- 
lowed as a legacy to the youth of our 
land. 

During almost four decades of active 
service in the Senate, vast changes and 
challenges confronted our Nation, far 
beyond any other period of history. 

These included the Depression, World 
War II, the postwar years in which a 
new foreign policy had to be evolved, 
the special problems of nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons. 

Grave questions arose concerning crises 
in Europe and in Asia. Then came the 
Korean war, and now the present war. 

The task of effectively arming Amer- 
ica, in both nuclear and conventional 
weaponry, was always a pressing one. 

In all these grave matters, Senator 
RussELL had a firm and active hand, was 
a major influence with wise and con- 
structive suggestions, and then played a 
major role in actually welding together 
each and all of our major policies, in- 
cluding, of course, our national security. 

I believe he had the most thorough 
grasp of more of our major problems of 
government than any man that I have 
ever known, and good ideas, too, about a 
possible remedy. This was based partly 
on long experience, and partly on the 
fullest application and attention by a 
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splendid and talented mind. But further 
he had the gift—the gift of uncommon 
common sense, and he used it exceedingly 
well. 

Far beyond what any Senator has done 
in modern times, he mastered the Sen- 
ate’s rules and was the Senate’s valuable 
Member Parliamentarian. 

He knew our Constitution and under- 
stood the operations of constitutional 
systems—our system—as few men do. 
He believed in that Constitution, he loved 
it, he followed it, and he lived it, in truth 
and in spirit. These are just some of the 
things he did concerning major legisla- 
tive policies. 

Some of his greatest achievements 
came though in actions beyond the call 
of duty as a legislator. During the ten- 
ures of six Presidents, including Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, Senator RUSSELL, as 
a Senator and as a wise counselor, was 
called to the White House many, many 
times, sometimes alone, for intimate con- 
ferences with the Presidents, concerning 
the Nation’s welfare and security. His 
counsel was sought, and always given, 
frankly and without partisanship. The 
course finally adopted by the Executives 
often reflected his conclusions and re- 
ceived his strong and valuable support. 

I want to mention one special and 
partly overlooked major achievement of 
his that I had intimate knowledge of, 
the Senate hearings in 1951 following the 
dismissal by President Truman of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, his Command- 
er-in-Chief in the Korean war. The peo- 
ple of the entire Nation were shaken and 
bewildered. In a quiver of emotions and 
despair, strong men shed tears, while 
many wise men were actually doubtful 
whether our system could survive the 
shock of this event. Tensions were high 
indeed. Someone had to lead the way. 
Senator RUSSELL was the man. 

Quietly, quickly, skillfully, he con- 
ducted full hearings, which gradually 
became assuring to the people. General 
MacArthur and other notable witnesses 
testified fully. The evidence was quickly 
cleared for publication. Gradually, the 
people understood. The crisis passed. The 
superior role that Sen. RUSSELL played 
brought the realization to the Nation 
that the constitutional role, in a broad 
sense, of both the President and the Con- 
gress had been carried out. The people 
were content to let the matter rest on 
that basis, and calm was restored. Sen- 
ator RUssELL received little outward 
credit for this superb service. But I know 
he was awarded an inward satisfaction 
that came from the knowledge that duty 
was met. Such a man was Senator 
RUSSELL. 

All these achievements, and many 
others, could not have been made unless 
there had been found in this noble man 
the full measure of integrity, respect and 
trust for him, and for his wise judgment. 
He served with more than 450 Senators. 
During these 38 years, and all, I think, 
would call him honest, able, fair, an im- 
partial man of great talent and ability, 
always, always with the security of the 
Nation and the principles of our govern- 
ment foremost in his mind. 

These are qualities that cannot be 
bought. They cannot be bestowed by gift. 
Rather, they must always be earned. 
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Over and over again, this strong man 
has thus been a tower of strength in the 
Senate at every turn of major events for 
almost 40 years. He never bluffed, he 
never applied pressure. He never sought 
nor held an office of power in the Sen- 
ate. However, he got results. He had 
power in his qualities. He was the strong 
man of the Senate. There were and are 
other strong men, but he was number 
one. 

In person, he has now introduced his 
last bill, has held his last hearing, has 
made his last conference report, and has 
made his last speech. But RICHARD RUS- 
SEL continues to live. His influence will 
be felt; the policies he helped formulate 
will serve us and continue to strengthen 
our Nation in the years ahead. 

Moreover, he taught through example. 
He has left the American youth of this 
and future generations both a challenge 
and a pattern of conduct for citizenship, 
as well as public life. I hold forth the 
qualities he followed as a legacy; a gift 
to the youth of our Nation. 

What can our young citizens of today 
find here to emulate? A course of conduct 
that inspires confidence; absolute per- 
sonal dedication; noble purposes always 
foremost as a motive and objective; 
standards in public and private life un- 
excelled; a willingness to serve; a will- 
ingness to lead and endlessly carry the 
penalty of leadership; and above all else, 
the attainment of being an honorable 
man. 

Youth and others will find here a man 
and a record that fully live up to the 
everlasting call of the poet, Gilbert Hol- 
land, who said: 

God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 

ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men who the spoils of offiice cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 

lie; 
Strong men, who live above the fog 


In public duty and in private thinking. 

No remembrance would be complete 
without a word about the simplicity of 
his personal life. Following long toil— 
often many months without a break—his 
idea of a real treat was not a visit to 
some renowned spot, or some foreign 
country, but rather to spend a few days 
with the people of Georgia, including a 
visit to Winder, to be with his mother, 
his sisters, his brothers, his nieces, his 
nephews, and other kin whom he ad- 
mired and loved so much, The principal 
objectives of Senator Russell’s devotion 
in life were his relatives, the State and 
the people of Georgia, his country and, 
particularly, the United States Senate. 

Even though his influence was nation- 
wide, and he carried responsibilities for 
the entire Nation, his first devotion was 
always to the State of Georgia and her 
people. From this he never varied. 

And so it is proper that the mortal re- 
mains of this renowned and loyal son 
of the State of Georgia were brought di- 
rectly to the Capitol of the State that he 
loved, there to be directly revered by 
the people he faithfully served—the 
people he never forgot. 

So, now, in a few moments, we shall 
return the mortal remains of this great 
man to the red soil of Georgia to rest 
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beside his noted parents and his other 
dear and respected ones. 

Should I attempt to summarize the 
career and the qualities of this matchless 
man with a single word applied to his 
name, my summary would be: 

RICHARD BREVARD RvussELL—Patriot— 
May God Rest His Honorable Soul. 

Mr. President, that concludes the 
words of the eulogy. 

One further word: he told me soon 
after I arrived as a Senator, and I am 
sure he said the same to many others in 
their time: 

You are the newest arrival here, but you 
are a full-fledged member, entitled to be 
heard and to exercise your influence as well 
as cast your vote. However, there is some- 
thing here that is far more important than 
you, or any other Senator; in fact, more im- 
portant than all Senators—that is, the Sen- 
ate itself. 


Thus he spoke; thus he lived; and thus 
in his 38 years here he made the great- 
est contribution, I believe, of this cen- 
tury to the Senate as an institution of 
problems that have beset us. 

Many have said he was an honorable 
man, and indeed he was. Truly his was a 
noble character. All of us in the Senate 
and in the Nation owe him a great deal, 
but no one owes him more than I do. 

It is impossible to fully review the in- 
fluence that Senator RUSSELL had on 
legislation during his long service in this 
body. It extends to many hundreds of 
pieces of legislation, some of which were 
enacted and some of which were not. 

His position on legislative matters 
dealing with security of this country is 
well known. To state it simply, he be- 
lieved that we had to do whatever was 
necessary to protect the American way 
of life. 

However, he knew that the American 
way of life that had to be protected dic- 
tated that the military must be subjected 
to absolute civilian control, and his 
thinking on this subject is the basis of 
our system today. 

Senator RUSSELL recognized that, in 
order to have an adequate defense pos- 
ture in this country, we must have a sys- 
tem of selective service. However, the fact 
that the draft was not a completely fair 
system to all young men involved was a 
matter that caused him great concern, 
and he considered as one of his greatest 
legislative accomplishments the passage 
in the Senate shortly after World War II 
of the Universal Military Training Act, 
even though this legislation never passed 
the other body. Typically, it was his posi- 
tion that, if one young American had to 
be called to serve his country, then every 
young American should share in this re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator RUSSELL was one of the leaders 
in the Congress for the development of 
atomic energy, and he was one of the 
original members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. He recognized early 
that such a potent force must be brought 
under absolute civilian control, rather 
than under the military, and he was one 
of the leaders in the efforts to establish 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This was 
typical of his philosophy that we must 
have a strong military, but one which 
would always be subject to absolute civil- 
ian control. 

Following World War II, Senator Rus- 
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SELL, along with others, recognized that 
the intelligence operation of this country 
had to be brought under one central 
head. It was his view that such an im- 
portant function should be outside the 
military as an independent agency, an- 
swerable directly to the President, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency as we 
know it today reflects his thinking on this 
matter. 

Just as Senator RUSSELL recognized the 
potentials of atomic energy, he recog- 
nized the potential of our efforts in space. 
He agreed with the basic decision that 
this country’s space efforts should be a 
civilian effort, but he recognized that 
there were certain areas in space that 
had tremendous military application and 
insisted that the Department of Defense 
have the responsibility for space develop- 
ment in those areas. The rules of this 
body in establishing the jurisdiction of 
the Committees on Armed Services and 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences recog- 
nize this philosophy. 

One of his areas of interest that I 
think he enjoyed the most was legisla- 
tion involving agriculture and conserva- 
tion of resources. Shortly after he came 
to the Senate, he became chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, and he served 
as chairman of this subcommittee or as 
its ranking minority member for 30 
years. 

His accomplishments as chairman of 
the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and while he 
was a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry during 
his early years of service in the Senate 
were landmarks in the development of 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which are often taken for granted 
today. 

As chairman of the Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, he provided in 
an appropriation bill for the initiation 
of the hot-school-lunch program which 
has been vastly expanded over the years. 
He was a strong supporter of the rural 
electrification program. He was a strong 
and consistent supporter of the Farmers 
Home Administration program under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act and other legisla- 
tion of the early New Deal days. He was 
a strong and consistent supporter of soil 
and water conservation programs. Many 
times he took action, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee, to increase the appro- 
priations over and above the budget esti- 
mates for the soil and water conserva- 
tion programs which have made such a 
great contribution to the preservation 
of the Nation’s soil and water resources. 
He was a strong supporter of agricul- 
tural research both at the national level 
and in payments to our nationwide sys- 
tem of land grant colleges and State uni- 
versities. Similarly, he supported the ex- 
pansion of the program for the county 
extension service throughout the Nation. 
In all aspects of appropriations dealing 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
its many programs, Senator RUSSELL was 
known as a true and tested friend. Not- 
withstanding the adversities of budget 
strictures, he, as chairman, recommended 
for consideration of the Senate the fund- 
ing which he thought necessary to main- 
tain—and in many instances, to enlarge 
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upon—vital agriculture programs which 
served not only the American farmer but 
also served us all in protecting our re- 
sources and in providing a strong and 
viable American agriculture. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had the 
great honor and privilege of serving with 
Senator RUssELL ever since I came to the 
Senate. Therefore, I think it is almost 
my duty to speak in memoriam of the 
Senator, with whom, in my earliest days 
I developed profound differences of view- 
point, and yet those differences were 
matched equally with a rising tide of re- 
gard which was one of the best elements 
of my education in the Senate. The 
greatest tribute that I could pay to Sena- 
tor RussELL is that his friendship for me, 
which was manifested in many ways, in- 
creased rather than diminished with the 
degree to which we found ourselves on 
opposite sides of the monumental and 
historic civil rights issues that were be- 
fore the Senate. 

He was unqualifiedly and unreservedly 
a gentleman in the finest American 
tradition. He was a parliamentarian to 
the very innermost core of his being. Be- 
cause he understood the nature of our 
differences, and that the differences were 
not personal, this added immeasurably 
to the respect of one man for the other. 
So I have a very dear memory of this re- 
markable historic figure in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, from very revealing and rather ex- 
tensive personal experiences. 

The second point, Mr. President, that 
impressed me about Senator RUSSELL, 
was the fact that he always had a re- 
markable knowledge of the facts. He was 
an extraordinary debater who always 
tested your mettle by having rational 
and reasonable arguments in support of 
his positions which compelled you to re- 
spond to no matter how much you might 
differ with him. These arguments were 
not assumed just for the sake of the oc- 
casion, but were held with deep sincerity 
in what he considered manifestly to be 
the highest interests of our Nation. 

Finally, Senator RUSSELL was a man 
whose word was as good as his bond. He 
had an almost reverent sense of discre- 
tion and personal taste in his relations 
to the greatest affairs of the Nation as 
in his relations to individuals. 

Mr. President, his voice was an ab- 
solutely indispensable element, much as 
I may have disagreed with him on many 
occasions, of the total decisionmaking 
process which is the very pride of the 
Senate of the United States. This has 
now been lost, and will be very hard to 
replace. Indeed, we can only hope and 
pray that another Member or Members 
will be found who can measure up to his 
ability and will make his voice count as 
heavily as RICHARD RUSSELL did in re- 
spect of the high decisions which we 
must make in our land. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
United States has lost a great servant of 
the Republic. RICHARD RUSSELL personi- 
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fied, the highest ideals of patriotism, 
During the long years of his service to 
this country, he proved a wise and pru- 
dent statesman in foreign policy and de- 
fense. 

A strong constitutionalist, RICHARD 
RUSSELL understood and respected the 
central role and the special responsibili- 
ties of a President in national security 
affairs. Small wonder that all Presidents, 
regardless of party, turned to him for 
counsel and criticism, starting with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Small wonder, 
also, that the two living former Presidents 
speak of Senator RUSSELL with deep re- 
spect and profound gratitude for his ad- 
vice and steadiness in times of national 
crisis. 

The Senate has lost a giant of its his- 
tory. RICHARD RUSSELL was a great par- 
liamentarian and a superb legislator who 
commanded the respect of all Senators 
regardless of political persuasion. No 
man in the Senate’s history so well un- 
derstood the rules and precedents, and 
so mastered the art of legislation. Many 
of us who joined this body as younger 
Senators, will remember him as long as 
we live with grateful affection for his 
dedication as a Senator which inspired 
us, his wisdom in legislating which chas- 
tened us, and his support at critical 
junctures which encouraged us. 

It has been my honor and privilege 
to be closely associated with Senator 
RussELL for more than 18 years. I have 
lost a dear friend. We are thankful for 
his character, for his modesty and self- 
lessness, for his devotion to his family, 
for his outgoing good will to his friends, 
for his high honor as a man. We ex- 
tend to those who most intimately mourn 
his going our heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, prob- 
ably no man was ever more dedicated to 
the U.S. Senate than RICHARD RUSSELL. 
He made it his life, and he served long 
and honorably. 

For nearly four decades, the Senate 
and the Nation have benefited from his 
leadership. Few men in history have 
exerted as much influence in Congress 
as Senator RUSSELL. 

In my own years of service in the Sen- 
ate, I have observed on countless occa- 
sions the wisdom and judgment brought 
to bear by the Senator from Georgia. 
Frequently, I worked alongside Senator 
RUSSELL on the many matters on which 
we agreed. On occasion we held opposing 
views, but this never altered my respect 
and admiration for him. 

In recent years, one matter of major 
importance about which we were both 
concerned was the constitutional role of 
the Senate in foreign affairs, particu- 
larly in regard to national commitments. 
We were in complete agreement about 
the importance of preserving and 
strengthening the influence of the Sen- 
ate upon the policies of our Government. 
He believed, as I do, that full and thor- 
ough discussion of important issues on 
the Senate floor is indispensable to the 
preservation of a genuine democratic 
system, responsive to the needs of the 
people of this country. 

In July of 1967, Senator RUSSELL and 
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I engaged in a colloquy in the Senate in 
regard to the dispatch by the Govern- 
ment of some transport planes to the 
Congo. We were both concerned that this 
might well be a prelude to a new military 
intervention. 

Senator RusseLL made a statement in 
that discussion—July 10, 1967—that I 
think we would do well to long remem- 
ber. He said: 

Mr. President, I have spent most of my 
career here in the Senate laboring and work- 
ing to try to assure that the armed strength 
of these United States is sufficient to defend 
the people of this country; but I have not 
spent that time and that effort striving to 
create forces that would be sent all over the 
world under such circumstances as these 
people are going. “Oh,” Senators might say, 
“there are only about 100 of them; about 60 
Air Force people and 45 paratroopers.” But 

. . Vietnam started out with a force not 
much larger than this. This presence can 
swell, and it will swell ... We should have 
enough commonsense to keep our heads, and 
keep our people out of situations of that 
kind over the world. It is disheartening to 
me to see such abuse of the military forces 
of the United States. 


Our discussion that day was a part of 
the impetus for the National Commit- 
ments Resolution, passed by the Senate 
on June 25, 1969. The Senator from 
Georgia and I discussed the matter and 
considered this would be a proper way to 
reassert what we thought to be the legit- 
imate function of the Senate in par- 
ticipating in the making of commit- 
ments by the United States. He was very 
instrumental in the formulation of the 
resolution, 

Senator RussELL was a man blessed 
with a great deal of commonsense. He 
was also a professional, in the best sense 
of the word, whose understanding of the 
Government and the legislative process 
has seldom been matched. 

He was a public servant of the highest 
caliber, and the loss to his State of 
Georgia, the Senate, and the Nation is a 
considerable one, and to me personally 
it is a great loss. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the passing of Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
the Senate lost one who has served this 
body with tireless dedication for 38 
years. History will remember him for 
his resolute commitment to his ideals 
and for the selfless service he has ren- 
dered to the U.S. Senate. He will be re- 
garded as one of the finest and most 
notable Senators to serve in this body 
during the 20th century. 

He knew the dangers of overcommit- 
ting ourselves in Southeast Asia. During 
the very first days of our involvement in 
Vietnam, back in 1954, he told the ad- 
ministration that he was “weary of see- 
ing American soldiers being used as glad- 
jators to be thrown into every arena 
around the world,” and warned that our 
involvement would be “a long drawn-out 
affair costly in both blood and treasure.” 

Yet, while many have focused atten- 
tion on Senator Russetu’s distinguished 
eccomplishments during his tenure of 
service, I will always remember this very 
distinguished gentleman as one who ex- 
tended to me and to all I know the kind- 
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ness and personal consideration which 
always exemplified his actions. Edmund 
Burke once said: 

Manners are of more importance than 


laws. Upon them, in a great measure, the 
laws depend. 


In all of my personal dealings with the 
late Senator I was most deeply impressed 
with the generosity and respect which 
he demonstrated in all his relationships 
with fellow Senators. In times of grow- 
ing divisiveness, it is well to remember 
that simple acts of personal kindness 
can build the bonds which will transcend 
the barriers of political ideology. RICHARD 
RUSSELL was one who knew and demon- 
strated this truth; that is perhaps the 
deepest reason for us to regret his pass- 
ing. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I am always made hum- 
ble by the fact that the only way in which 
3.5 million Alabamians can be heard on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate is through 
their two U.S. Senators. 

My distinguished senior colleague (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) has already spoken, It is an 
honor and a privilege for me, at this time, 
to be able to address the Senate on behalf 
of the people of Alabama to express our 
admiration, and our respect, for this 
great Senator, this great Georgian, this 
great southerner—this great American; 
and to have the opportunity to express 
my own deep sense of personal loss at his 
passing. 

When I was a schoolboy in Alabama, 
I remember the time Senator RUSSELL 
was elected Governor of the State of 
Georgia. From afar I followed his career 
with great interest, respect, and admira- 
tion. On one occasion, in 1952, when he 
was, I might say, a reluctant candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency, I had the privilege of casting 
the very first vote in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention for his nomination for 
the Presidency. 

It was the first vote because at that 
time it was the privilege of any member 
of a delegation to ask that the delegation 
be polled, and since my name was the first 
one among the Alabama delegates to that 
convention, my name was called first and 
I, therefore, had the opportunity to cast 
the first vote for Senator RUSSELL for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. 

When I was elected to the Senate in 
1968, and as I contemplated the service 
I was going to have the privilege of ren- 
dering in the Senate, I thought, which 
one of the Senators do I wish to emulate, 
which one do I wish to look to for leader- 
ship? It was not difficult to reach the con- 
clusion that I wanted to follow the leader- 
ship of Senator RUSSELL, to walk in his 
footsteps, and to emulate him in my serv- 
ice in the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the Senate Recep- 
tion Room, there are pictures of five dis- 
tinguished former U.S. Senators. They 
were chosen by a commission headed by 
then Senator John F. Kennedy, as the 
five greatest Senators of all time. They 
are Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Taft, and 
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LaFollette. Certainly, no one would say 
that Senator RUssELL was not the peer 
of any of those great men. 

Mr. President, when a person, through 
the years, has thought of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the first person who has come to his 
mind, I believe, in most every instance, 
would be that of Senator RICHARD BRE- 
VARD RUSSELL of Georgia, for he was truly 
the personification of the designation of 
the Senate as the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. 

It has been said that if Senator Rus- 
SELL had lived in another section of our 
country, in all likelihood he would have 
been elected as President of the United 
States. That is certainly a sentiment we 
enjoy meditating upon, and it is a senti- 
ment which may well be true. But I am 
wondering, Mr. President, whether Sena- 
tor RUSSELL, if he had been born in a 
section of the country other than the 
South, would have been the same Sena- 
tor RussELL that we all loved and ad- 
mired and respected. I am wondering 
whether the intellectual honesty that 
certainly was the hallmark of Senator 
RUSSELL would have allowed him to come 
to any political philosophy other than 
the one to which he came. Also I am won- 
dering whether he would have been the 
great and admirable leader of a lost 
cause that made him so dear to Members 
of the Senate and to the people through- 
out the country. 

Mr. President, even though Senator 
RUSSELL became a nationally and inter- 
nationally known figure, he never ceased 
to be a Georgian. So now home is the 
warrior, home among the hills of his 
great State of Georgia, among the people 
he loved and the people who loved him 
best. 

I am wondering if even the Presidency 
itself would have gilded or embellished 
the career of this great Senator, whose 
38 years of service in this body most 
assuredly set him apart as a great states- 
man and a great patriot. I am wondering 
whether he would have been greater in 
stature even if he had served as President 
of the United States. I believe that the 
career of Senator RUSSELL could not have 
been embellished even by service in the 
Presidency. Who remembers who served 
as Presidents during the days of Webster, 
Clay, and Calhoun? 

So, Mr. President, speaking on behalf 
of the people of Alabama, and speaking 
for myself, I say that America has lost a 
great statesman, a great patriot, and a 
great leader. 

In the words of the poet, “This was the 
truest warrior that ever buckled sword.” 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) for yielding to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho. 


RICHARD RUSSELL: A MEMORABLE MAN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my sorrow over the death of 
RIcHARD B. Russet, and the consequen- 
tial loss of a Senator of transcendent 
stature. 

When I first came to the Senate, in 
January 1957, RICHARD RUSSELL had al- 
ready served 24 years. Last Thursday, 
when he passed away after a long siege 
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at Walter Reed Hospital, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia had spent the greater 
part of his life as a Member of this body. 

Those years were spent in the assidu- 
ous pursuit of excellence. No Senator 
who watched Dick Russet. function, 
whether on this floor, or in the cloak- 
rooms, or in the discharge of his com- 
mittee responsibilities, could help but 
marvel at his legislative skills. His mas- 
tery of the rules knew no peer. 

Dick RUSSELL decided, as a young man, 
to devote his talents to public service. 
At age 23 a State legislator, at 33 the 
youngest man ever to serve as Governor 
of his native Georgia; a U.S. Senator at 
36. 

When he same here, on January 12, 
1933, he joined the company of such ce- 
lebrities as William E. Borah of my own 
State of Idaho, George Norris, of Ne- 
braska, Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, James 
F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, Alben W. 
Barkley, of Kentucky, and his esteemed 
colleague, Walter George. It was not long 
before the name of RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
was to be added to this select list of 
senatorial statesmen. 

Ultimately, before he died, having 
served 38 years in the U.S. Senate, RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL became the “dean of the 
Senate.” But, in his case, this was more 
than a title. Senator RUSSELL was, in 
truth, dean among his fellow Senators, 
dean among the parliamentarians of his 
country, and dean in the affections of his 
colleagues. 

Consequently, it is appropriate that the 
obituary published in the New York 
Times should describe him in these 
words: 

He was a master of parliamentary maneuv- 
ers, a formidable debator, a Senator's Senator 
who preferred quiet evenings at home memor- 
izing Senate rules to moving around the 
lively Washington cocktail circuit. 


This was RICHARD B. RUSSELL, courtly 
and genteel, patriotic and incorruptible, 
universally respected because he was, 
above all else, an honorable man. 

His passing is like the felling of a great 
tree in a small forest. No other loomed 
so large as he in this Senate that he loved 
and served so well. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for many 
years RICHARD RUssELL was the ablest 
Member of the Senate. I recall in 1953 
when I was one of those privileged to be 
invited to a luncheon honoring RICHARD 
RUSSELL’s 20 years in the Senate. Most of 
us who attended the meeting on that oc- 
casion felt that he had achieved that 
standing so envied among all Members of 
this body of being the most effective 
Senator here. He remained in contention 
for that distinction from that date for- 
ward, 

He was a code of ethics in the Senate; 
not one who was pontifical or holier 
than thou, but one who conducted him- 
self in a manner that was approved, 
agreed, and followed by other Senators. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was an adviser of 
Senators, not because he needlessly sug- 
gested to one what he should do, but be- 
cause one could—and frequently would— 
go to RICHARD RUSSELL to seek his coun- 
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sel. Invariably his advice was sound. I 
know that I was one of those who many 
times went to him. I was always glad 
that I did, 

I can recall one occasion when the 
then majority leader went to Senator 
RUSSELL and asked him what he would 
do under the circumstances that existed 
at the time. Senator RUSSELL asked: 

Well, did you make the statement that you 
were going to follow a certain procedure here 
today? 


The then majority leader said that he 
had, although he found himself in a dif- 
ficult position because he had done so. 

Senator RUSSELL said: 

Well, if you said you were going to do it, 
then I think you ought to do it, 


It was just that simple. 

That was rather typical of Senator 
Russet. He could find a very simple an- 
swer for a very complicated problem. 
And invariably the answer seemed to be 
correct. 

That was so because Dick RUSSELL 
possessed in such a tremendous abun- 
dance the one thing which is undoubted- 
ly the scarcest commodity in govern- 
ment—commonsense, 

He was an adviser of Presidents. Many 
times a President sought RICHARD RUS- 
SELL’s advice. He was correctly described 
in a syndicated column of yesterday as 
a President's Senator. 

It was my privilege to observe him 
meeting with Presidents on occasion. He 
never once departed from his role of a 
U.S. Senator. He never suggested to a 
President that he should transgress the 
separation of powers between the Senate 
and the Presidency or between the House 
and the Presidency. Yet Senator RUSSELL 
would advise a President what he thought 
was sensible, what he thought was the 
answer to a particular problem. And the 
President could feel that RicHarp RUS- 
SELL, having so advised him, would pursue 
a parallel course that would not cause 
the President to regret that he had 
sought RICHARD RUSSELL’s advice. 

One could work with him. RICHARD 
RusseLL would meet a fellow Senator 
halfway. RICHARD RUSSELL never depart- 
ed, even in terms of compromise, from 
his deep, inner convictions. 

The Senate does not replace a man 
like RicHarp RUSSELL. The void is filled 
by what other men have to offer. But for 
a period of time, the general level will 
be somewhat lower than it was while we 
were privileged to have him among us. 

After an appropriate passage of time, 
I would like to offer a resolution propos- 
ing that a place be set aside for RICHARD 
RuUssELL in the Senate Reception Room, 
along with Webster, Clay, Calhoun, La- 
fayette, and Taft. He belongs in that 
company. I will not propose it at this 
time because I would not want to see the 
Senate’s judgment of him prejudiced by 
the strong emotion and grief that many 
of us feel at the passing of this great man 
I think we should do it with the thought- 
ful and dispassionate view that is ap- 
propriate for such selection. I would like 
to see Senator RUSSELL appropriately 
honored by being in the kind of company 
he deserves. 

One can state that it was a frustrating 
experiencing for a man of this greatness 
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to have failed to be elevated to the Pres- 
idency or Vice Presidency of the United 
States. I do not think it so. A number of 
great Senators have failed to measure up 
to what we had a right to expect of them 
because they thought they should go 
beyond the U.S. Senate. 

It can be a very satisfying experience 
for a man to serve here with the type of 
honor and distinction with which RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL graced this body. 

We have lost a great Senator. How- 
ever, I must say, Mr. President, that 
when one can make the kind of record 
RICHARD RUSSELL has made, he has satis- 
fied everything that one man could ask in 
this life. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
deeply saddened, as is every Member of 
the Senate, at the death of our esteemed 
colleague Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 

History will record him as one of the 
greatest alltime members of the U.S. 
Senate. He was a brilliant man, and an 
intellectual in the highest sense of the 
word. This, coupled with his great cour- 
age, sound judgment, and lovable per- 
sonality, won for him the respect and 
admiration of everyone. No Senator in 
my time has been more highly respected 
and revered. 

He could be critical on occasion, but 
his criticism never descended to the per- 
sonal basis. He could be frankly partisan, 
but it was a dispassionate partisanship, 
based on the accumulation of evidence 
and the conviction that he was right. Nor 
was it his nature to temporize, regardless 
of consequence. He had a courage bred 
of character, nurtured by his upbringing, 
and embodied in integrity. 

He was a Senator’s Senator. 

To all who knew him well, and there 
were many, it was a high honor to be 
considered his friend. He possessed a per- 
sonal warmth and a concern for his fel- 
low man that reflected his great human- 
ity. One had only to be in his presence for 
a short time to be warmed by his charm 
and enriched by his keen intellect. His 
advice was sought by those in the high- 
est offices of this Nation, by his peers 
and colleagues, by the common man. And 
he gave it freely, objectively, without 
reservation. 

Matthew Arnold said of Sophocles that 
he saw life clearly and he saw it whole. 
Certainly this was true of the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Georgia. He was 
gifted with an uncommon depth of vi- 
sion, a breadth of experience, an out- 
standing knowledge of the world and its 
history, and unerring instinct that made 
his every word an invaluable distillation 
of measured judgment. Ours is a greater 
Nation because of Senator RUSSELL, 

To me, Dick RUSSELL’s passing brings 
a very personal grief. I enjoyed a closer 
personal friendship and working rela- 
tionship with him than with any other 
Senator. I was fortunate when I first 
came to the Senate to become closely 
associated with him. For many years we 
cosponsored farm legislation, and all 
during my time in the Senate we had 
worked together as ranking members on 
agriculture appropriations and later on 
defense appropriations. 
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In recent years, I worked with him 
even more closely on the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee—he as chairman 
and I as ranking Republican. In this and 
every other working relationship I had 
with him, he was a tower of strength 
and always most helpful to me. 

I have been a better Senator because 
of Dick RUSSELL. 

He was a modest man, but he had an 
uncanny ability to look into the future 
and foresee the basic needs of our coun- 
try and, however, unpopular the issue, 
through his indominatable will and cour- 
age, to press for the successful accom- 
plishment of these goals. He shared with 
Thomas Jefferson the belief that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. From the 
time he came to the Senate until the day 
he died almost four decades later, he 
strove unceasingly to provide a strong na- 
tional defense—a defense that he 
strongly believed would deter potential 
aggressors. 

Long years ago, when Senator RUSSELL 
was a little boy, he inscribed in his fourth 
grade composition book an imaginary 
conversation given by a tiny star high in 
the heaven. He wrote: 

“J cannot do much,” said the little star, 
“to make the dark world bright. My silver 
beams cannot pierce far into the gleam of 
night. Yet I am part of God’s plan and I 
shall do the best I can.” 


Dick RUSSELL was a part of God’s 
plan. I know that his silver beams did 
pierce far into the gleam of America’s 
night. 

To his family, I offer my deepest sym- 
pathy. He maintained and cherished the 
close bonds of blood that united him with 
each individual that was his kin. His af- 
fection for them bespoke the pride with 
which he held them and their accom- 
plishments. 

Apart from his family and friends, 
Dick Russet. had three loves. 

He loved his State, and represented it 
in a way that made him Georgia’s most 
valuable individual possession. 

He loved the U.S. Senate, protected its 
function, and enhanced its prestige by 
his presence. 

But most of all he loved the United 
States of America and devoted his 
strength and wisdom into fashioning a 
nation that was strong in its character, 
bountiful in its largesse, respected among 
other nations, and revered by its people. 

His State has lost its greatest citizen. 
The Senate has lost a great mentor. 

Our country has lost one of its most 
noble patriots. 

And I have lost one of the best and 
closest friends I ever had. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today we 
mourn a varied loss. The United States 
has lost a noble statesman. The Senate 
has lost one of the most skillful and re- 
vered men to ever grace this Chamber. 
And each of us has lost a cherished 
friend. 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL has died. But 
he will live on as long as the United 
States endures. Henry Adams once 
wrote: 
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A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops. 


The same is true of a statesman who 
leaves a lasting mark on the polity he 
serves. And it is especially true of a 
statesman such as Senator RUSSELL, who 
was a great teacher as well as a great 
statesman. In fact, he understood that 
the role of teacher was a necessary di- 
mension of the role of statesman. He felt 
it was his duty not just to cleave to con- 
stitutional principles, but to be their ef- 
fective advocate among those whose un- 
derstanding of them was insufficient, or 
whose affection for them was weak. 

It is for us, his colleagues, and for all 
Americans, his beneficiaries, to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the timeless truths to 
which he, like the Founding Fathers he 
so much resembled, was faithful. 

These principles are as clear, practi- 
cable and lucid as they were when the 
Founding Fathers propounded them. 
They are the essential principles of con- 
stitutional federalism. They concern the 
necessary division of political labor be- 
tween the various hierarchies of govern- 
ment, a division that is sensible in terms 
of efficiency, and prudent in terms of the 
preservation of the people's liberties. 

These principles are Washingtonian— 
they hold that the highest act of states- 
manship is to discipline the appetite for 
power. These principles are Madison- 
ian—they hold that the Federal appetite 
must conform to the constitutional fact 
that the Federal Government’s proper 
powers are those—and only those—which 
are delegated by the States. 

These principles are Jeffersonian— 
they hold that that government is best 
which governs least. These principles are 
Lincolnian—they hold that it is the duty 
of the government to do for its citizens 
those things which the citizens cannot 
do for themselves. 

But above all stands the fundamental 
principle of popular government—the 
principle that, in a system of separation 
of powers, legislative supremacy is the 
keystone of good government. This great 
principle—that the legislative branch is 
the first branch of government—is not 
associated with one great man. Rather, 
it is associated with all America’s great 
legislators, from Clay and Webster and 
Calhoun through Taft and Hayden and 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

These principles, distilled by the 
Founding Fathers from the great philos- 
ophers of popular government, and cast 
by the Founding Fathers into vital, en- 
during institutions, are not much in fash- 
ion these days. But Senator RUSSELL was 
not concerned with being fashionable. 
He was concerned with every citizen’s 
duty, and with his oath of office, both 
of which require steadfast resistance to 
those whose understanding of our Con- 
stitution is inversely proportional to the 
energy they invest in trying to “improve” 
upon the Founding Fathers. 

Senate Russett of Georgia spent his 
life in service to the various constitu- 
encies to which we as Senators are re- 
sponsible. He was attentive to the inter- 
ests and dedicated to the principles of 
his State. But he also had a deep interest 
in, and profound understanding of, the 
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larger national and international issues 
of his day. 

His “day” in the Senate was nearly 
14,000 days, during which the problems 
confronting the American people, at 
home and abroad, grew in number, com- 
plexity and seriousness. But Senator 
RUSSELL grew, too, until he attained a 
position of preeminence and respect 
rarely enjoyed by any man in any pe- 
riod of American history. I am proud to 
have served with him. 

Mr, President, it is hard to make these 
remarks about RICHARD RUSSELL without 
becoming involved in deep emotion. Cer- 
tainly here was one man who, because of 
his character, because of his strength, be- 
cause of his adherence to principle, en- 
deared himself and enshrined himself 
forever in the hearts of all of us. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN). 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems al- 
most like an act of futility for me to try 
to add to the words of appreciation of 
and respect for our late colleague, 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

It has been my privilege to have served 
with Senator RUSSELL from the first day 
I arrived in the Senate, and it has been 
a still greater privilege to have served 
with him on committees during all the 
years that I have been a Member of this 
body. For the first few years it was on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. After a few years, RICHARD RUSSELL 
left the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to take positions on committees 
which were of greater national import at 
that particular time—the Committees on 
Armed Services and Appropriations. I 
am sure that he always regretted that he 
could not remain a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, be- 
cause his heart was always in the rural 
areas of his State and of the Nation. 

During all of the years that I was 
privileged to serve with him, I found he 
was always considerate, cooperative, 
knowledgeable, and helpful. He had @ 
passionate devotion to his State and to 
his country. His experience served both 
his State and the country well, as evi- 
denced by the fact that he was reelected 
virtually without trouble from his home 
State of Georgia time and time again. 

As I said, it is almost futile to try to 
add to the expressions which have al- 
ready been made upon the Senate floor. 
I simply want to conclude my statement 
by saying that we are a better Nation to- 
day because RICHARD RUSSELL lived and 
served. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE). 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, most Amer- 
icans knew Senator RICHARD RUSSELL as 
a giant of the American legislative proc- 
ess who wielded enormous persuasion in 
shaping the laws by which we live. They 
did not share our great fortune in know- 
ing him also as an extraordinary person- 
ality who seemed to possess all the 
praiseworthy virtues of mankind. 

As the most senior among us, he occu- 
pied a position of special stature and 
commanded an extra measure of respect. 
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But he merited our deference even with- 
out that distinction. For we relied upon 
his remarkable mind as a source of con- 
cise and sound judgments on any sub- 
ject of mutual concern. 

The fact is, RICHARD RUSSELL had au- 
thoritative knowledge of every aspect of 
American Government and a brilliant 
grasp of the most important of those 
areas. No man knew more about the Na- 
tion’s defense posture and our overseas 
intelligence network. No man had greater 
expertise on the appropriations process, 

Those who borrowed liberally from his 
accumulated wisdom, and acted upon his 
advice, profited accordingly. A few mo- 
ments of his time offered a shortcut to 
answers otherwise requiring long hours 
of scholarship. 

If we would choose one word to sum- 
marize his splendid record of achieve- 
ment, it would be “leadership.” RICHARD 
RUSSELL was a born leader. He was a 
member of the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives at the age of 24, speaker of 
the house at the age of 29, the young- 
est Governor of the State of Georgia at 
the age of 33, and the youngest Member 
of the U.S. Senate at the age of 35. 

No office in America was beyond his 
immense ability. Indeed, the vigor of 
his leadership, the creative brilliance of 
his ideas, and the warmth of his person- 
ality made him ideally suited for the 
Nation’s highest office. Most political ob- 
servers agree with President Nixon and 
President Truman that RICHARD RUSSELL 
would have occupied that office had geo- 
graphic circumstances not been a con- 
sideration. In any event, I am proud that 
I supported him in his candidacy, and 
voted for him in the Chicago convention 
of 1952. 

For whatever measure of success I 
have achieved in my service here, RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL deserves substantial credit. 
He was more than a friend. He was a 
mentor who provided direction and pur- 
pose and a clear understanding of the 
means to secure effective action within 
the legislative framework. He was par- 
ticularly helpful to me during our long 
and close association on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but I relied upon him 
for suggestions and advice in a great 
many other areas of endeavor. 

I feel a keen sense of loss. It is a 
feeling shared by other Members of this 
body, and by all the American people. It 
is a feeling that comes when a great man 
has passed from among us, and we know 
we shall never again see his like. For 
RICHARD RUSSELL, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from the State of Georgia, 
was one of a kind—a giant of the 20th 
century. We are immeasurably richer for 
having known him, and infinitely poorer 
by his passing. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN). 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, whose pass- 
ing we mourn today, served for 38 years 
as a Member of this body. It was my 
privilege and pleasure to serve with him 
during the last 28 years of his service 
here. During that time I served with 
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him for 22 years on the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. 

During these most pleasant and en- 
riching associations, I came to know him 
well. My personal friendship, respect, 
and esteem for him increased with each 
passing year. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was a strong man. 
He was a pillar of strength in National 
affairs. I had occasion often to seek his 
wise and friendly counsel as I deliberated 
on important issues that came before 
this body for solution. 

Mr. President, to eulogize Senator 
RicHarp B. RUssELL is to eulogize the 
Senate, for in many ways he was the 
spirit, the sense, and the soul of this 
great body. 

Dick RussELL was the embodiment of 
the Senate tradition, the fount of its 
wisdom, the example of its excellence, 
the epitome of its dignity, the image of 
its greatness, and the reflection of its 
elegance. 

This was a hallowed Chamber to him— 
one which he deeply revered and one 
which he richly graced by his noble 
stature and profound wisdom. 

Counsel to Presidents, Senators, fam- 
ily, and friends, Dick RUSSELL gave of 
himself unstintingly, unselfishly—in- 
deed, he gave his all until there was no 
more to give. 

An unswerving disciple of constitu- 
tional government, Dick RUSSELL was 
dedicated to the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. He was an un- 
common man devoted to the common 
notion that this Nation was to be gov- 
erned by the people. 

Dick RuSssELL revered America’s insti- 
tutions—from the family to the Senate. 
He cherished them, honored them, pro- 
tected them, and served them with every 
ounce of his strength and intellect. 

Dick RUSSELL was a gentle man who 
had no enemies—only adversaries—and 
they were counted among his friends. 

Dick RUSSELL was a great American— 
eminent statesman—and a good friend. 
But he was first—last—and always—a 
U.S. Senator. 

To me Dick RUSSELL was the sage of 
the Senate. Better than any man, he 
knew the Senate, he captured its essence, 
savored it, labored in it and loved it. 

Perhaps in another time—another 
era—he could have climbed higher 
mountains, but he was content, indeed, 
happy in his work, and proud to labor 
in the National Legislative Vineyard. 

Measured against all earthly stand- 
ards, Dick RUssELL excels. And in the 
judgment of the Good Book he measures 
equally well for it is written that he 
who— 

Walketh uprightly— 
Worketh righteously — 
and 
Speaketh the truth in his heart, 
Shall dwell with the Lord. 


Dick RUSSELL truly served his Master, 
his people, and his Nation in that man- 
ner. 

We have lost Dick Russet, and his 
wise advice, kindly counsel, courtly de- 
meanor, and unassailable logic will be 
sorely missed. But as some unknown poet 
has said: 
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When a star quenched on high, 
For Ages would its light 

Still travel downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight, 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


The light Dick RUSSELL left behind 
him will shine on the paths of Members 
of this body for untold years to come. 

Mrs. McClellan joins with me in ex- 
tending our heartfelt sympathy to Dick 
RUSSELL’s family. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President I 
yield next to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, it is an 
understatement to say that the late Sen- 
ator RICHARD B. RUSSELL of Georgia was 
one of the truly great Members of this 
illustrious body. His passing is a national 
loss, an implaceable loss to this unique 
legislative body, to his great State of 
Georgia, and also a personal loss to his 
host of friends in Washington. 

There were very few men in our Na- 
tion’s history who had such an enormous 
influence on national policies for so long 
a time, as did Senator RUSSELL. 

He fulfilled his responsibilities over 
the years honorably and courageously. 
He always did his duty, whether it was 
on the Pearl Harbor inquiry, the investi- 
gation concerning President Truman’s 
removal of General MacArthur during 
the Korean war, or the Warren Com- 
mission to investigate the assassination 
of our late President, John F. Kennedy. 

Senator Russert brought splendid 
natural gifts into the service of his coun- 
try; and to those natural gifts, he added 
great learning, great industry and great 
attention to his work. He spent more 
than half his life in this historic Cham- 
ber, and he knew the ways of the US. 
Senate as few men ever have had or 
ever will have. 

Even when Members disagreed with 
Senator RUSSELL, they found they had 
to respect him personally and profes- 
sionally. The personal integrity of RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL was universally recognized 
in Washington and even when their dis- 
agreement on an issue was total, RICHARD 
RUSSELL’s opponents continued to ad- 
mire the man, And, in that statement, 
is a measure of the man: RICHARD RUS- 
SELL had many opponents on many is- 
sues over the years, but he had no per- 
sonal enemies; his opponents were also 
his friends and admirers. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was a good man, & 
patriot and a statesman. He was one of 
the best Senators who ever served in this 
Chamber. We pray that his great and 
generous soul may rest in peace forever. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President I 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, all the 
Members of this body, and indeed all the 
citizens of this Nation, have reason for 
sadness and a sense of loss at the passing 
of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 

A private man; an honorable man; a 
thoughtful and determined man—these 
are the phrases which come to mind in 
describing RICHARD RUSSELL. 

No one who serves this Nation can 
hope to solve, or even to deal with, all 
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the problems which we face. But in terms 
of sheer output and effect on human life 
Senator RussEtL’s 38 years in the Sen- 
ate have been among the most produc- 
tive in our history. 

Because of his understanding of pov- 
erty and youth, 18 million children now 
enjoy the benefits of a school Junch pro- 
gram. Because of his familiarity with 
the hardships of rural life, many millions 
of families across this Nation have had 
their lot improved through the rural 
electrification program. Because he could 
see the better future science offered, 
many billions of dollars have been allo- 
cated to agricultural, conservation, and 
medical research. 

Senator Russet. is probably best re- 
membered in our time for his dedication 
to the cause of national security, It is 
true, he has done much to keep our coun- 
try militarily strong, and to reward those 
who participate in its defense. But Sena- 
tor RUSSELL will also be remembered for 
the many measures he promoted to keep 
our country strong in faith and promise. 

It has been said the Senator’s father 
once told his seven sons that: “All of 
them could not be brilliant, all of them 
could not be successful, but all of them 
could be honorable.” It is our privilege to 
have known, and now to honor, a man 
who was all three. 

Mr. President, former Senator Leverett 
B. Saltonstall, who served in this body 
for many years, has asked that I include 
his tribute with my own, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR BROOKE: As a colleague and 
friend of Senator Dick Russell for over twenty 
years and as a committee member with him 
on the Armed Services Committee and De- 
fense Appropriations Sub-committee for most 
of that period I appreciate your permitting 
me to join with his many friends in paying 
my small tribute to his extraordinary service 
in the United States Senate. He was not only 
respected and admired for his knowledge of 
the needs of our Nation's Security but above 
all for his understanding of the ideals and 
history of the Senate and his integrity and 
personal character. He was above reproach 
in all his many years of service in that body. 

I have personally lost a dear friend with 
whom I served so closely for all my years in 
the Senate. 

I appreciate, Senator Brooke, your courtesy 
in making it possible for me to add my 
tribute to Senator Russell. 

LEVERETT B. SALTONSTALL. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, it is a sad fact that the 
first words a new Member of this body 
should have to say on the floor of the 
Senate should relate to the loss of one 
of its greatest Members, Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL. 

I was privileged to know Senator Rus- 
SELL personally and to admire him great- 
ly. But I speak especially because I know 
of the high regard in which my father 
held RıcHarD RussELL and the close and 
warm friendship between them and the 
importance of their work together. I 
know also of my father’s great regard for 
Senator RuUssELL’s integrity and legisla- 
tive ability. I think particularly that they 
understood the principles that were 
necessary to be maintained and at the 
same time the art of legislative com- 
promise. 
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It seems almost a personal deprivation 
and misfortune that we new Members of 
the Senate cannot be privileged to serve 
with Senator RuUssELL. But his mark will 
be here—an inspiration for those of us 
who now serve here and a mark for which 
we can strive even though we doubt our 
ability to attain it. 

I extend to the Russell family my 
deep sympathy. The Nation joins in our 
grief at his loss and offers admiration 
and gratitude for his dedicated and in- 
valuable years of service. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President (Mr. 
Dore), I yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
we mourn the passing of this century’s 
most effective legislator. One would 
have to hearken back to the days of Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster to find the peer of 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. His influence 
is enshrined not only in the books of law 
but also in the very character of the Sen- 
ate. It is a better body for the years that 
RICHARD RUSSELL spent here. 

In honoring the leading statesman of 
the Senate, we pay homage to an idea as 
well as gratitude for the man. The idea is 
the nobility of character, a concept 
whose praises are often sung but whose 
strictures are as often breached. It was 
the character of the man that led Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy to describe him 
as “the most individually respected mem- 
ber” of the U.S. Senate. It was his char- 
acter that impelled Senator RUSSELL to 
devote his every energy to the perform- 
ance of his duties, often under the duress 
of extreme physical discomfort. He read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, all of it, each 
day. He studied the rules of parliament- 
ary procedure as perhaps no Member of 
this Chamber has ever done. Such per- 
severance, obvious in all the daily trans- 
actions of his life, won the universal es- 
teem of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. 

The character of which I speak by 
itself entitles a man to the respect of his 
fellows. But in Senator RUSSELL’s mind 
there was something else, for his was a 
character nourished by superior wisdom. 
Time and again the course of events has 
vindicated his judgments. On the issue of 
our early involvment in Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, Senator Russet. counseled 
against our entry. But once the commit- 
ment was made, he fought valiantly for 
a more vigorous prosecution of our mili- 
tary effort. Would that we followed his 
advice. No slave to outdated dogma, he 
led his people toward a new and better 
era. He was perhaps proudest of his 
sponsorship of the school lunch pro- 
gram which earned him the grateful 
thanks of men and women all across the 
land. 

Few men are cloaked in the power and 
influence which belonged to this proud 
son of Georgia. An acknowledged expert 
on military and financial matters, his 
suggestions and bills more often than not 
found their way into the law of the land. 
Yet RICHARD RUSSELL had no worship of 
power. He wielded his vast authority with 
the care and thoughtful concern of a 
sage. He recoiled from the pomp which 
attended his power, preferring the sim- 
plicity of his earlier life to the entertain- 
ments of a more lavish society. “I am a 
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ham-and-eggs man mostly,” he said, but 
he often found himself at the tables of 
Presidents who eagerly sought the wis- 
dom of his advice. But for the happen- 
stances of geography, RICHARD RUSSELL 
would have been President himself. 

His advice was by no means reserved 
for the six Presidents and dozens of 
world statesmen who courted him. It was 
given as openly and freely to anyone 
willing to invest a few minutes of time. It 
was my good fortune to be the frequent 
recipient of his counsel. The morning 
after my first election to the Senate, I 
traveled to Winder, Ga., to share in his 
wisdom. I sought it hundreds of times 
during the remaining years of his life 
and was inevitably the better for it. 

A member of the Georgia Legislature 
at age 22, his State’s youngest Governor 
at 33, a Member of the U.S. Senate for 
over 38 years, RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 
embodied all that a lawmaker should be. 
Now it is up to us to carry on. As Cicero 
wrote many years ago, “The life of the 
dead is placed in the memory of the 
living.” We are the keepers of RICHARD 
RUSSELL’s work and, hopefully, the dis- 
ciples of his character. We will honor 
him best not with tears, but dedication; 
not with the ornamental splendor of 
rhetoric, but with the true splendor of 
deeds. He sought no monument save 
honor. 

Several years ago, musing on the fate 
that befalis all mortals, he said: 

I hope it will at least be possible to say 
of me that I was an honorable man. I do 


not know of anything that might be said that 
would better please me. 


He was an honorable man. And he 
leaves an honorable legacy. We will praise 
him best by following that legacy of 
character and deeds. In so honoring him, 
we will exalt our Nation and vindicate 
ourselves. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
next to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Ilinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I rise as one who had 
the honor, but briefly, to serve in the 
Senate with RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, I 
cannot embellish the graceful and touch- 
ing words of my colleagues spoken here in 
tribute to their departed friend and col- 
league. But I rise as one who nonetheless 
shares their loss of RICHARD RUSSELL, as 
a Member of the institution to which he 
devoted most of his life, and as a citizen 
a the Nation he served for all of his 

e. 

All men who knew Senator RUSSELL 
recognized the monumental integrity and 
decency of the man. He personified the 
Senate—as a man of stronge will and 
purpose and a high intelligence, above all 
deeply committed to a political tradition 
which respects the fragility of our self- 
governing, free and diverse society. He 
was a civilized man in a still uncivilized 
world, courteous, and respectful of others 
and their differences, a patrician politi- 
cian, the likes of which gave the Nation 
its birth and since then have helped us 
keep faith in ourselves and in our pros- 
pects for continuing self-government. His 
death leaves us the poorer and with little 
consolation, except to think that others 
may be inspired in angry times by his 
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memory to transmit a gentle spirit, his 
decency and fairness to the processes by 
which we govern ourselves. 

In conclusion, permit me to express a 
word about my personal loss. 

In 1952, the successful contender for 
the Democratic presidential nomination 
affectionately greeted two other con- 
tenders at the Democratic Convention as 
“cousin.” All three—my father, RICHARD 
RUSSELL, and Alben Barkley—traced 
their origins to Iredell County, then 
Roan County, in North Carolina. 

In about 1740, a French Huguenot, 
John Brevard, settled in that county. He 
sent six sons to the Revolutionary War, 
and he became a politician, as a justice 
of the peace and as a member of the 
North Carolina Assembly. From him de- 
scended RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL and 
Adlai Stevenson—and with him more 
than 2 centuries ago may have begun the 
politics founded on mutual respect, de- 
votion to the democratic principle, and a 
sense of history which they shared. 

It is a source of eminent satisfaction 
to me that I had the privilege, however 
briefly, of serving in this body with Sen- 
ator RUSSELL and that when I first met 
him on the Senate floor, but a few weeks 
ago, he greeted the very junior Senator 
from Illinois as “cousin.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield now to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, RICHARD 
RuSseELL came of Scotch-Irish ancestry. 
His ancestors came to this country with 
the King James version of the Bible in 
their hands and learned from it to fear 
God and nothing else on earth. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was taught in his 
youth that of those to whom much is 
given, much is required. He was also 
taught that his natural gifts, which were 
unsurpassed, instead of being for his 
benefit were for the benefit of his genera- 
tion and that they imposed upon him an 
obligation to serve. 

Mr. President, RICHARD RUSSELL was a 
smalltown southerner. He was brought 
up in what one novelist so well called the 
land of red hills and cotton. As a small- 
town boy, he knew all the persons in his 
locality. He had daily associations with 
them, with the great and the small, with 
the strong and the weak, with the rich 
and the poor. He learned from those 
associations that the most important 
things in the universe are the individual 
and the development of the individual. 

Of Dick RUSSELL it may well be said 
that he was, in the finest sense of the 
term, a gentleman and a scholar. Dick 
RUSSELL was deeply versed in the history 
of our Nation. He was deeply versed in 
constitutional law. He would have graced 
with distinction a chair of history or 
chair of constitutional law in any of the 
institutions of learning in the land. 

One of the great strengths of DICK 
RUSSELL came out of the fact that he 
was a student of history. He recognized 
the truth, which we all too often are 
tempted to forget, that a nation which 
ignores the lessons of history is doomed 
to repeat the mistakes of history. 

I think that Dick RUSSELL’s essential 
greatness lay in many qualities, one of 
which was his innate humility. He had 
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the greatness of humility which is one 
of the indispensable attributes of a real 
man. 

While he probably may never have 
phrased it this way, I believe that DICK 
RUSSELL’s great strength and his great 
service to his country grew out of the 
fact that he recognized and practiced 
the great truth expressed by one of 
Shakespeare’s characters: 

This above all; to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


I have been convinced for a long time 
that there was a certain spiritual kin- 
ship and a certain commonness of atti- 
tude between Justice Brandeis and 
Dick RussELL. In his great eulogy of 
Justice Brandeis, Judge Learned Hand 
had this to say: 

He believed “that there could be no true 
community save that built upon the per- 
sonal acquaintances of each with each; by 
that alone could character and ability be 
rightly gauged; without that “neighborly 
affection which would result no ‘faith’ could 
be nourished, charitable or other.” 


I think that Dick RUSSELL recognized 
what I conceive to be the tragic truth of 
our generation, which all too often has 
substituted catchword and formula 
for deliberation and the exercise of our 
God-given faculties. I think he realized 
this truth which was spoken by Judge 
Learned Hand in his eulogy of Justice 
Brandeis: 

And yet it is the power of reiterated sug- 
gestion and consecrated platitude that at 
this moment has brought our entire civiliza- 
tion to imminent peril of destruction. 


Dick RussELL was an individualist. 
During the past few days, I have been 
astounded by the number of comments 
from commentators who proclaim them- 
selves to be liberals, deploring the fact 
that a man of Dick RussEtt’s talents did 
not ascend to the political heights he 
could have ascended in this country be- 
cause he was not willing to conform to 
views they entertain. 

We are living in an era of conformity. 
Today’s liberalism, which is pseudo- 
liberalism, demands that everyone have 
the same thoughts, the same viewpoints, 
support the same proposals, and that in- 
dividualism be banished from the land. 

Dick RUSSELL was a true liberal in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word. He be- 
lieved in the freedom of the individual. 
He believed in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. He believed it was the duty of 
the individual to use his God-given fa- 
cilities to reach his own conclusions, 
and then to stand up and fight for those 
conclusions, whether they suited those 
who demanded conformity or not. 

Dick RUSSELL was always unwilling 
to do anything except be true to him- 
self. He would have been selected as 
the Democratic leader of this body some 
years ago, but he declined to be a candi- 
date for the post. He had the conception 
that it was a man’s duty to think his 
own thoughts, to reach honest conclu- 
sions and, having reached those honest 
conclusions, to stand up and fight for 
them. 

It was an illustration of the fact, as 
I said, that his life’s motto, either con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, was to be true 
to himself. Thus, when he became the 
obvious choice for the position of Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, he declined 
the post, saying that he could not con- 
scientiously support some of the pro- 
posals then being made in the name of 
the Democratic Party. He was mentally 
and spiritually incapable of selling the 
truth to serve the political hour. So he 
decided it was better to be true to Dick 
RussExtt’s convictions than to seek 
higher office. 

I have frequently said that Dick Rus- 
SELL was the best qualified man of his 
generation—qualified by education, qual- 
ified by learning, qualified by experience, 
and qualified by dedication—to be Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

I utter an absolute truth and a very 
tragic truth when I say that he could 
not reach that high office because, as 
William S. White, the commentator, has 
so well said, he was born at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place to be chosen 
to that high office in the prevailing po- 
litical climate. 

Dick RUSSELL recognized that the most 
important unit of society is the indi- 
vidual. 

He recognized that the centralization 
of power in Washington is in the long 
run incompatible with the freedom of 
the individual and his highest develop- 
ment. 

He recognized that James Madison 
spoke the truth when he said: 

That the- concentration of all power in 
the hands of one man or one government, 
be it hereditary or elected, is the very name 
of tyranny. 


Dick RUSSELL was a great Senator. 
He was a great statesman. He was a 
great statesman because he was essen- 
tially a great man. He was unwilling, as 
I stated a moment ago, to sell the truth 
to serve the hour. Many who knew 
him but did not approve of his political 
philosophy, recognized that he was well 
qualified for the Presidency. They have 
expressed regret that he did not con- 
form to the prevalent political climate 
of our day, and have confessed that this 
deprived him of the office of the Presi- 
dency. As one other great southerner 
did, Dick RusseLt showed that defeat 
must serve as well as victory to shake the 
soul and let the glory out. 

RICHARD RUSSELL sought to preserve 
the Federal system of Government. 

He recognized the fact that Justice 
Brandeis was absolutely right when he 
said that the States are the only break- 
water against the everpounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the indi- 
vidual and destroy the only society in 
which personality can exist. 

That is the danger which confronts 
our country today. 

I was much impressed by the state- 
ment of the President in his state of 
the Union message the other night that 
we should return power to the States. 
That was what Dick Russet. believed. 
Dick RUSSELL was fighting for that be- 
cause he recognized that there are some 
eternal truths in Government just as 
there are some eternal truths in religion. 
He realized, if I may repeat that the 
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States are the only breakwater against 
the everpounding surf which threatens 
to submerge the individual and destroy 
the only society in which personality can 
exist. 

I think this country will come to rec- 
ognize in the days ahead that Dick Rus- 
SELL’s insistence upon the maintenance 
of the federal system, that Dick Rus- 
SELL’s insistence that the Constitution 
be obeyed and observed, and that Dick 
RvSsSELt’s love for the individual and his 
fights against further centralization of 
power in the Federal Government in 
Washington are the things to which this 
Nation must return if this Nation is to 
endure as a free society and the in- 
dividual is to have an opportunity to 
make of himself everything which God 
gave him the power of being. 

I feel in the passing of Dick RUSSELL 
an irreparable personal loss. He was a 
congenial companion. He had a wonder- 
ful sense of humor. We just heard a very 
fine statement made about him by the 
junior Senator from Illinois, Senator 
ADLAI STEVENSON. 

I think Dick Russetu’s sense of humor 
was exhibited at the time his name was 
placed in nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1952 at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago. At the same time the 
name of Adlai Stevenson was placed in 
nomination. Adlai Stevenson was ulti- 
mately nominated. 

Some historian had discovered that 
both Adlai Stevenson and RICHARD RUS- 
SELL were descendants of Richard Bre- 
vard, of Mecklenburg County, N.C. Some 
newspaperman asked him about this dis- 
covery. RICHARD RUSSELL said: 

I am not denying my relationship to any 
Democrat at this particular time. 


Dick RUSSELL was a hard fighter, for 
causes he espoused, but he had a tolera- 
tion for persons whose opinions did not 
coincide with his. I think that is a quality 
which we need much more of in our na- 
tional life. 

We shall not see Dick RUSSELL’s like 
again. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, America 
has lost a stalwart man. The Senate of 
the United States has lost one of its 
greatest Members. Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL is no longer among us. 

Some have rightly said he was a “Sen- 
ator’s Senator.” Presidents have validly 
called him a “President’s Senator.” In a 
larger sense he was no man’s Senator, 
he was no man’s man. 

Senator RusseLt seemed to belong to 
the Senate and to love it because he did. 
The Senate was his life, and his life was 
the Senate’s. 

He was steadfast in his beliefs, strong 
in persuasion, wise in judgment, skillful 
in advocacy, honest in all his dealings, 
faithful in his dedication. 

He was generous and helpful. I had 
the privilege of dining with him alone 
in his family home in Winder, and visit- 
ing with him from time to time at break- 
fast in the Senate dining room and at 
lunch in the Senator's private dining 
room, occasions which sadly became 
much less frequent in the last months. 
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He was always willing to give advice— 
and his advice was good. Younger men 
sought him out, and they were never 
sorry. 

Senator RUSSELL served as a member 
of the Senate committee which chose 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Taft, and La- 
Follette as the five former Senators whose 
portraits should be displayed in the Sen- 
ate reception room. He knew greatness 
in Senators because he had such a full 
measure of it in himself. Mr. President, 
Senator RUSSELL was great, and greatly 
will he be missed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield next to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, A GIANT PASSES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, President, I had 
the privilege of serving with RICHARD 
RusseLt of Georgia in this body for 6 
fruitful legislative years. Even in a body 
with more than a normal complement 
of distinguished men, he was a giant 
among us. Yet in spite of his legislative 
accomplishments, it was more often the 
intangible influence he exercised that left 
its greatest mark on this Chamber. 

A nation is only as strong as its insti- 
tutions. ‘An institution is viable in a de- 
mocracy just so long as the majority of 
its people retain faith in it. No institu- 
tion is more basic to this Nation than the 
Senate, and it was here that RICHARD 
RusseLL made his most significant con- 
tribution to his country. 

He radiated integrity, veracity, and 
honor. His behavior across the years in 
this body was the very epitome of de- 
cency, courage, and patriotism. The ex- 
amples he set inspired three generations 
of U.S. Senators, crossing party and 
regional lines. By such behavior he set 
a tone for the entire Senate. The way 
he made and kept promises became 
legend here, as I have ample reason to 
attest. No other man’s word was truer 
than RICHARD RUSSELL’S. His oral word 
was better than most written contracts, 
as we all know. In his life, nothing came 
before his country—nothing. Patriotism 
was not a word for the Fourth of July 
to him. It was an ideal motivating all 
his actions here. We can all testify to the 
trust his country in turn reposed in him. 

As a legislative tactician he had no 
peer. It meant much to have such a man 
supporting constructive legislation. 
Often his approval had such moral in- 
fluence as to make the difference be- 
tween success and failure for a measure, 
To find him on the other side of an is- 
sue was to learn much of the art of op- 
position with honesty and brilliance, Mr. 
President, this Chamber is an integral 
part of the American panorama. Periodi- 
cally there have been giants in this Hall. 
At times like this such shadows gather 
as they must. These men have risen to 
historical challenges, touching the edge 
of greatness. Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Stephen Douglas, Robert Taft, LaFol- 
lette, Borah, Hiram Johnson, Barkley, 
Davis, Fessénden, George, Glass, Byrd, 
Houston, Lamar, Norris, Vance. In the 
future, anyone naming great Senators 
will have to add the name of RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL to the front rank. 

Above all he was a strong voice of his 
State’s people in this Chamber, RICHARD 
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RUSSELL’s door was always open to all 
Georgians. 

No nation produces enough truly great 
men. Ours is no exception to that state- 
ment. In crises past, President after 
President immediately sought his ad- 
vice and counsel. Always it was offered. 
Always it was judicious. Always our 
country benefited. 

We shall all miss him sorely. His State 
and our entire Nation mourn him sin- 
cerely and deeply. It is fitting in closing 
to say that we shall not see his like 
again. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, I 
yield to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the death of 
Senator RUSSELL is a loss to all of us. He 
was a man of great knowledge, knowl- 
edge not only of the rules and customs 
of the Senate and its history, but of our 
Nation as well. 

I particularly remember him from his 
custom of eating lunch rather late every 
day, as I do, and I shall always re- 
member the conversations on such a 
variety of subjects that he would have 
with those of us who were around the 
table. The history and lore of our coun- 
try were of particular interest and no 
matter how vigorous the debate had been 
on the floor above, Senator RUSSELL and 
the colleagues with him could always 
find themselves in a discussion on less 
controversial subjects concerning our 
history. 

If ever a man combined the qualities 
of a gentleman and a scholar it was 
Dick Russett; and to those qualities 
were added those of leadership and of a 
first-class intellect. 

This Senator’s Senator and leader of 
our body will be much missed by our Na- 
tion and by each of us. I know I shall 
miss him very much. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, few of us 
have the ability to describe the dimen- 
sions of RICHARD RUSSELL’s long and 
great service to this Nation, and to each 
American. I certainly do not have that 
ability. From his powerful position in the 
Senate for several decades, the wisdom 
of RICHARD RUSSELL has been a guiding 
influence for the United States. 

We honor him for his great patriotism, 
and for the dedication to his belief in 
the continuing validity of work and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the individual. 

His skill as a parliamentarian was 
second to none, his integrity was never 
in question, and all who had the honor 
to know him are familiar with the re- 
asad had for the inviolability of his 
wor 

All of us have reason to be grateful 
for Senator RUSSELL’s consideration and 
thoughtfulness for new Members of the 
Senate despite the time-consuming na- 
ture of his position of significant power 
and great influence. He was never too 
busy to discuss a problem or to be cour- 
teous and thoughtful in response to 
questions. Dick RUSSELL set a standard 
to which all of us, and all Americans, 
can aspire. 

As his presence here enriched all 
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Americans, so does his absence leave us 
poorer. But his record and actions, his 
dedication and devotion to duty is a 
legacy which will continue to strengthen 
and inspire all Americans who love their 
country and want to serve it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, sullen 
skies of last Sunday kept the colleagues 
of U.S. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL from 
being present in person to pay their last 
respects to this great American—near to 
his Georgian home that was ever dear to 
his heart. 

It seemed as though the heavens—the 
great air lanes to which this aviation 
minded Senator was so devoted—were, 
too, in mourning at the loss of a good 
friend. 

So—fogbound—hundreds of miles 
away—our sentiments and our sorrow 
still reached to the resting place of this 
noble soul and humble citizen—so hum- 
ble that his own eulogy would be 
simply—“RicHarD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Winder, Georgia.” 

Thus—briefiy—he inscribed himself in 
the official directory of the Congress. 

What time shall say of this states- 
man—this gentleman—this colleague— 
this friend who quietly slipped away from 
us on the very day of this Congress’ be- 
ginning—what history shall say of him 
will cover many golden pages on these 38 
most critical years of our Amerca. 

Three years plus 1 week ago this very 
day, on the floor of this Senate, we sur- 
prised our Georgian colleague with spon- 
taneous tributes to the 35 years of his 
service. 

His response was that the greatest 
compensation that flows from service in 
the Senate of the United States was his 
privilege of associating with his col- 
leagues from every State of the Nation. 

Today those colleagues reciprocate 
with heartfelt appreciation of this noble 
Georgian—exemplary American—worthy 
of the highest office in the gift of our 
people. 

This is the sincere judgment of Amer- 
icans who have been Presidents them- 
selves. 

I would like to repeat my judgment of 
3 years ago when I said: 

I have never met a man who is more gentle 
or kinder in demeanor—yet so strong and 
firm in conviction, character and conscience. 


It has been a priceless inspiration to 
have served with a man of such attain- 
ments—yet so human—so humble. 

A Rhode Island biographer recalls 
RICHARD RUSSELL as a fourth grade stu- 
dent writing in his composition book 
these simple lines: 

I cannot do much, said the littler star 
To make the dark world bright. 

My silver beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night. 

Yet—I am part of God’s plan 

And I will do the best I can. 


Some 60 years later—that boyhood ef- 
fort could well be the epitaph of our dear 
friend—and I am sure that God is 
pleased by “the best” that Dirck RUSSELL 
achieved for eternity. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
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yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN). 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I wish to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my deep sorrow in the passing of our 
esteemed colleague, RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 

When historians evaluate the contri- 
bution that Senator RUssELL has made, I 
am sure he will rank as one of the all- 
time great Senators of the United States. 
Dick RUSSELL spent more than half his 
life in the Senate. He came to the Sen- 
ate after serving his State as Governor. 
Before that he had served in the Georgia 
State Legislature. 

His whole working lifetime was dedi- 
cated to public service. During that serv- 
ice he rose to positions of great power— 
yet he exercised that power with a gentle 
hand. An expert in matters of defense, 
he had seen the military experts—the 
generals and the admirals—come and go. 
Because of his vast experience and his 
absolute dedication to duty, there is no 
doubt in my mind that he knew more 
than any living man about the defense 
posture of our country. He served our 
country well in the finest traditions of 
public service. 

We shall miss him. I feel that I am a 
better Senator for having known him 
and worked with him. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SENATOR RUSSELL WAS A TOWERING FIGURE IN 
AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL is gone 
from this Chamber in a physical sense. 
His words and wisdom cannot now pro- 
vide us with the counsel he gave in such 
full measure over a long period of con- 
structive leadership in the Senate. 

I do not feel that it is inappropriate to 
state that when I came to the 73d Con- 
gress at age 30 on March 4, 1933, Senator 
RUSSELL, at age 35, had been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate for approximately 7 
weeks. RICHARD B. RussELL came to the 
Senate in the 72d Congress, on January 
12, 1933, to serve the unexpired term of 
William J. Harris, of Georgia, who had 
died on April 18, 1932. RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL was serving the people of Georgia 
in a truly magnificent manner as the 
Governor of that State at the time of the 
death of Senator Harris. He appointed 
John S. Cohen as of April 25, 1932, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Harris. In the November 1932 
election, the people of Georgia elected 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL to succeed Senator 
Cohen for the remainder of the term 
of Senator Harris. At the completion of 
his second year as Governor, RICHARD 
RUSSELL came to the Senate, as I have 
indicated, on January 12, 1933, and was 
seated as a Member of the 72d Congress 
on that date. 

On March 4, 1933, when I became a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
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tives, I had a very wonderful fellow 
townsman of Elkins, W. Va., Herman 
Guy Kump, who became the Governor 
of the State of West Virginia, and on 
the same date, his boyhood friend, Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, was appointed to the 
US. Senate from the Commonwealth of 
Virginia to succeed Claude Swanson, who 
had resigned from this body to become 
Secretary of the Navy in the first Cabinet 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Those of us throughout the country 
who were beginning public service at 
that time remember the deep depres- 
sion—many have called it the Great De- 
pression, which was to cause, as it did, 
monumental problems for the people of 
the United States and for our economy 
generally. Today I recall especially the 
impact of that depression on the State 
of West Virginia and its people. 

The West Virginia situation had been 

further complicated, from a fiscal stand- 
point, for our people and our legislature 
and the new Governor, my fellow towns- 
man. 
The voters had ratified a property tax 
limitation amendment to the State’s con- 
stitution at the general election in the 
fall of 1932. So, there was a combination 
of circumstances—the depression and 
the tax limitation amendment—that ne- 
cessitated a complete revamping of West 
Virginia government at the State and the 
local levels. And the base of taxation had 
to be shifted from a principal reliance 
on levies on real estate to a new reliance 
on indirect taxes. 

There were two men in public life to 
whom the then Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, my fellow townsman, turned: Sen- 
ator RICHARD B. RUSSELL and Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd. 

He held continuing conferences with 
those men. It was my privilege to assume 
from my new Washington office major 
responsibility for activating these con- 
sultations between the then Governor of 
West Virginia and the two former Gov- 
ernors of Georgia and Virginia, Senator 
RussELL and Senator Byrd, father of our 
colleague, the present senior Senator 
from Virginia. 

So in the late winter and the spring of 
1933, those consultations of Governor 
Kump and Senators RUSSELL and Byrd 
were held. The new Governor of West 
Virginia sought competent advice of 
those former Governors in whom he had 
confidence. Our Governor considered 
them intellectually brilliant and men of 
experience, even though Senator RUSSELL 
was only 35 years old at that time. In- 
deed, general confidence in Senator Rus- 
SELL, even then, in the early days of his 
service in this body, is indicated by the 
fact that Senator Harry Flood Byrd 
was the one who urged upon our Gover- 
nor that Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
join in the conferences to find solutions 
for West Virginia’s unusually critical 
problems. The advice of our former col- 
league was a major input to the solution 
finding that, in my judgment, brought 
West Virginia from near governmental 
bankruptcy to fiscal solvency and made 
the administration of Governor Kump 
one of the most respected in the State’s 
history. 

So this afternoon I repeat that Sena- 
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tor RUSSELL is gone from this Chamber 
physically. His words and wisdom can- 
not now provide us with the counsel he 
gave in such full measure during his 
lengthy period of truly dedicated and 
outstanding service in the U.S. Senate, 
but his profoundness will always be 
remembered by those of us privileged 
to serve with him. Yes, Senator RUSSELL 
demonstrated extraordinary capacity, 
intellectual and otherwise. He possessed 
a special gift for legislative and execu- 
tive understanding as a member of the 
Georgia House of Representatives, as the 
speaker of that body, and as Governor 
of Georgia. In the Senate of the United 
States his special type of leadership, his 
truly remarkable insight, and his cour- 
age were exemplified in full measure. 
The long years of public service of Sena- 
tor Dick RUSSELL yielded much that will 
be of lasting benefit to our country, even 
though in some areas of American life 
his positions on public matters were 
controversial. 

My wife recalled to me this weekend 
that on the first occasion when we visited 
the White House in 1933, Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL was there, and it was 
her good fortune, as she reminded me, 
to talk with him. She recalled also, as of 
yesterday, her feelings on that night 
when we returned to our residence. She 
expressed not only her delight in the 
conversations with the Senator from 
Georgia, but her feeling that here was 
a man of great leadership, a man of great 
understanding, a man of great talent. 
Mrs. Randolph, as well as millions and 
millions of Americans, not only watched 
the career of Senator RUSSELL and ap- 
proved of his high-quality service dur- 
ing that career but also realized the debt 
that the Nation owed this statesman for 
the work so nobly begun and so splen- 
didly carried forward during his life- 
time. 

I recall that, as a delegate-at-large 
from the State of West Virginia to the 
Democratic National Convention, I gave 
to Senator RUssELL my vote when he was 
an active contestant in the national con- 
vention for the Presidency of the United 
States. I did so at that time in 1952 with 
the realization that, although he might 
not be nominated and probably would 
never become the President of this Re- 
public, he had the characteristics which 
I felt were necessary to lead this Nation 
in time of crisis, in time of peace, and 
in time of conflict. 

It is easy sometimes to say that a man 
is a great man or that a man is a good 
man or that a man is a gallant man. 
But as I think of Senator RUSSELL, to 
me he was a patriot, not necessarily a 
patriot who stood always beside the flag 
and wanted to unfurl it, although he 
was proud of the symbol of this Repub- 
lic. He always made clear to the Nation 
by spoken or written word where he stood 
on the issues. His intellect and his forth- 
rightness made him a towering figure 
in American public life. 

Mine was a close and cherished friend- 
ship with Senator RUSSELL for a period 
of 38 years. I am genuinely saddened by 
his leaving this body and leaving his 
work, which he loved so well. In a sense, 
his colleagues in the Senate were part 
of his family. In a sense, that was true, 
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because he looked upon each of us, even 
though we had varying viewpoints on 
subject matter, as one member would 
look upon another member in a family— 
in this instance, the family of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Four decades is a long time; yet, it is 
a relatively short time. But it was dur- 
ing that extended period that Senator 
RUSSELL had the opportunity, and em- 
braced it, for an extraordinary type of 
service to this Republic and its people. 
He was not just a political leader. I would 
not stop at that point, as others would 
not stop, in assessing his contributions 
to public service. He was, yes, a good 
man, a gallant man, a great man. He 
was a patriotic American. He was a 
towering Member of the Senate because 
he looked always to what he believed to 
be best for the public good and the wel- 
fare of his beloved State and country. 
Those of us who knew him and were 
privileged to serve with him will, I truly 
believe, always sense the influence of his 
presence whether he is physically pres- 
ent or not in these halls. His will be a 
lasting imprint on this institution—the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
mourn the death of a friend, Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia. 

His death Thursday, January 21, 1971, 
leaves a void in the Senate that will 
not easily—or perhaps ever—be filled. 
Senator RUSSELL has left an indelible 
imprint upon the Senate and the Nation. 

I have known very few truly great 
men in my lifetime, and Senator Rus- 
SELL was one of them. 

Many have said that had he come 
from another section of the Nation— 
had he not been a southerner—Senator 
RUSSELL would have been elected Presi- 
dent. There is some truth in that. 

But there is more truth in the asser- 
tion that Senator RUssELL would have 
lived his life in no other way and in no 
other place. For this great American was 
a southerner, he was a Georgian, and to 
imagine him, or to speculate about him, 
as anything else, or as being from any- 
where else, is to misunderstand him and 
miss the lesson of his life. 

Several years ago, on a trip to Georgia, 
I had the privilege of visiting Senator 
Russet at his family home in Winder. 
I was struck by the simplicity of his 
home and the simple, gentle manner in 
which he lived. RICHARD RUSSELL, the 
most powerful man in the Senate, lived 
totally without pretense, without any of 
the trappings of power. 

Counselor to Presidents and other 
Americans of high position and trust, 
Senator RUSSELL was respected and ad- 
mired by all Senators, irrespective of 
political party and philosophy. 

As President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and as the ranking member 
and former chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Senator RUSSELL held 
immense power within the Congress. But 
he exercised that power thoughtfully, re- 
sponsibly, and with uncommon disci- 
pline. 

He took seriously his many responsi- 
bilities and strove diligently and tire- 
lessly to carry them out. I have never 
known any Senator—or any other pub- 
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lic servant—who came to his work with 
such thorough preparation as did Sen- 
ator RUSSELL. 

He was blessed with a brilliant mind 
but he nourished that gifted intellect 
with constant reading, study, and at- 
tention to both policy and detail. 

History will record RICHARD RUSSELL 
of Georgia as one of the greatest Sen- 
ators who ever served in this body. In 
his 38 years in the Senate, he fulfilled 
his duties with skill, dignity, and grace. 
He, more than anyone else, reflected the 
essence of what the Senate is. By his 
presence he reminded us of what it 
means to be a Senator. We will all miss 
him very much. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL was once 
advised by his father to “marry your 
work if you are going into a public 
career.” That he took this advice to heart 
has been of incalculable benefit to the 
State of Georgia and the Senate of the 
United States. He spent more than half 
his life in the Senate, having begun his 
service in 1933 at the age of 35. 

His political career began at the ten- 
der age of 23 upon his election to the 
Georgia House of Representatives, in 
which he served for 10 years. At the age 
of 30 he was elected Speaker of the Geor- 
gia House and at 33 became the youngest 
Governor in Georgia’s history. His term 
as Governor is remembered for the 
streamlining he imposed upon the ex- 
ecutive branch, reducing the number of 
departments and agencies from 102 to 18. 

He was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate and took the oath of office on 
January 12, 1933. By 1944 he had as- 
sumed the mantle of leader of the so- 
called Southern bloc of Senators, a po- 
sition he has maintained since that time. 
As leader of the Southern forces he was 
hailed as a brilliant tactician and an 
adamant adversary, but also a courtly 
and gracious gentleman. He himself best 
explained the nature of his being when 
he said: 

My father used to tell his seven sons that 
all of them could not be brilliant, all of 
them could not be successful, but all of 
them could be honorable. ...I have tried 
to follow that course throughout my life. 


No one could deny him this modest 
self-estimation. 

A Senate colleague once analyzed the 
enormous influence Senator RUSSELL 
exercised upon the Senate in these 
words: 

First of all, there’s seniority. Second, he 
is a man with a brilliant mind who uses it 
tirelessly. Third, he is on the job all the time. 
In establishing power it is of the utmost 
importance to be here, to be in attendance, 
to be doing the work. Particularly in com- 
mittee. Russell is a stickler for that. Then, 
he knows the rules. 


His outstanding parliamentary skill 
was once attested to by our former col- 
league, the honorable Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, who yielded to him with these 
words: 

I yield, though my knees are knocking, to 
one of the subtlest men and one of the most 
able field generals who ever appeared on the 
floor of the Senate. 


In 1948, and again in 1952, Senator 
RUSSELL received a substantial number 
of votes for the presidential nomination 
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of the Democratic Party. It has been said 
that he would have won that nomination 
had he not been a southerner. It has 
also been said that had he been elected 
to the Presidency he would have done it 
as much justice as any man who has 
held the office. 

During his illustrious career in the 
Senate he served, since 1933, on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and, since 
1947, on the Armed Services Committee. 
From 1951 through 1968 he was chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. 
In 1969 he relinquished that post to as- 
sume the chairmanship of the Appro- 
priations Committee, following the de- 
parture from the Senate of the distin- 
guished Carl Hayden, of Arizona. In 1969 
his colleagues accorded him the high 
privilege of election to the office of Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

As chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee he had a hand in virtually 
every important item of defense legisla- 
tion enacted since 1951. Even in 1940 his 
influence on defense legislation was no- 
ticeable when he authored an amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act of that 
year which permitted the Governor to 
draft industry for war production. 

His fashioning of legislation was most 
often accomplished behind the scenes. 
A colleague once pointed out: 

No major compromise can be concluded in 
the Senate without submission to his pro- 
fessional hand. His role as compriser was 
once pithily characterized as that of the 
man who says the blessing over the legis- 
lative wine. 


He was always an advocate of a strong 
defense for the Nation, considering it an 
imperative need given the state of world 
affairs and our position as leader of the 
Western democracies. At the same time, 
he believed in cautious use of our power 
and was early opposed to our massive 
commitment of troops in Vietnam and 
our policy there of graduated response. 
He described this military engagement as 
“the nearest thing to a total national 
frustration this country has ever en- 
countered,” and warned that we should 
either fight to win or leave. 

Senator RUSSELL was always a leading 
supporter of legislation to aid the Ameri- 
can farmer. He played an important role 
in establishing Government programs to 
conserve the soil and our forestry re- 
sources. He supported programs to de- 
velop water resources. Rural electrifica- 
tion was of long interest to him. He was 
among those who launched our farm 
parity program and aided in drafting the 
original legislation in the 1930’s. 

He supported selectively certain Fed- 
eral programs to aid education and 
schoolchildren and was particularly 
proud of his role in initiating the school 
lunch program. 

He helped to write the first Atomic 
Energy Act and was a charter member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
In 1938 he supported domestic air car- 
rier service in the United States on the 
premise that the United States should 
have a corner on this vital form of trans- 
portation. 

This towering figure was a leader of 
his party in the Senate. From 1947 he 
served on the Democratic policy com- 
mittee and from 1957 on the Democratic 
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steering committee, which makes com- 
mittee assignments for Democrats in 
the Senate. 

His devotion to duty and his impeccable 
manners earned him the sobriquet of a 
“Senator’s Senator,” the ultimate honor. 

Senator Russett’s philosophy of gov- 
ernment was rooted in constitutionalism. 
His belief in the limits of Federal power 
was the main force behind his opposi- 
tion to what are popularly known as civil 
rights acts. His attitude toward the role 
of government he summed up once by 
saying: 

I’m a reactionary when times are good. 
In a depression, I’m a liberal. 


He was always regarded as one of the 
most fair and conscientious Members of 
this body. The truth of this was clearly 
demonstrated during the Senate inquiry 
of President Truman’s dismissal of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur from his com- 
mand in Korea. Senator RUSSELL pre- 
sided over those hearings from May 3 
to June 27, 1951. During that time he 
was unfailingly courteous and was partic- 
ularly solicitous of the general’s views. 
In hindsight it has been claimed that his 
judicious handling of this volatile event 
did much to defuse an explosive situa- 
tion. 

Through it all for the past four dec- 
ades he served his nation well, He was 
the good and faithful servant of the 
people. He was good for the Senate and 
he loved it dearly. I can say without 
hesitation that he was a remarkable 
Senator, a remarkable man, who enjoyed 
the respect and affection of all those who 
served with him. 

Mr. President, in the death of Senator 
RUSSELL, I feel possibly the greatest per- 
sonal loss I have experienced apart from 
the loss of close family members. He was 
the man I most admired in Washing- 
ton—a man of great intellect, the finest 
of public servants. 

His patriotism and love of country will 
never be excelled. From my first days 
in the U.S. Senate, he was my mentor, 
and I take pride in knowing that he 
came to be also my friend. 

Mr. President, a great man, a states- 
man, a distinguished citizen of the Re- 
public—has “reached the silent haven 
that all the dead have reached,” and 
where the voyage of every life must end. 

How poor this world would be without 
the memories of its mighty dead. Only 
the voiceless speak forever. 

The memory of this noble and great 
man will ever be like a star, which is 
not extinguished when it sets upon the 
dull horizon; it but goes to shine in other 
skies, then reappears in ours, as fresh 
as when it first arose. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am very 
proud indeed to follow our newly elected 
Democratic whip whose very presence in 
that chair was made possible by a re- 
markable vote cast by Senator RUSSELL 
and the following man who knew him so 
intimately and so well over so many 
years. 

My own relationship and acquaint- 
anceship with Senator RUSSELL is a much 
shorter term, only 4 years, but I had al- 
ways heard about him and looked for- 
ward very much indeed to meeting him. 
I was unprepared for the fact that 
rather than have me come over to meet 
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Senator RUSSELL, as I felt was appro- 
priate on my opening day in the Senate, 
when friends of ours gave a reception 
for me, Senator RUSSELL came in to 
meet me instead. 

I thought that some of my colleagues 
who were about to move their offices 
might have come in just out of interest 
in looking over Senator Neuberger’s of- 
fice, which I was temporarily located in, 
just to size up the situation, and that 
they might want to move in. Senator 
RUSSELL came simply to extend the hand 
of fellowship and to offer any assistance 
he could provide. I thought that was a 
wonderful gesture for this great man to 
make to a freshman Senator on his first 
day in the Senate. 

Above all, he was a gentleman. But he 
was also a scholar. We all recognized 
the deep intellect and scholarship he 
possessed. Never did he take for granted 
his position in the Senate. Never did he 
address himself to an issue that he had 
not researched thoroughly. His under- 
standing of the procedures, the rules, the 
customs, and the habits of the Senate 
were second to no man. 

His understanding of the U.S. Gòv- 
ernment was very profound indeed. His 
work on the Appropriations Committee 
gave hims a cross section of all Govern- 
ment operations. Senator RUSSELL had 
an overseeing responsibility and also the 
responsibility to exercise at various levels 
a priority. 

His knowledge was very great indeed. 
He was a man of deep convictions. He 
believed deeply in certain principles of 
government. He believed deeply in some 
of the things he wanted to see done for 
this country. As a result of his birth, 
background, and experience, he had cer- 
tain ideas which were in conflict with 
those of some of his colleagues, includ- 
ing myself, on some occasions. However, 
I know that he was always a man of 
honor. He always respected another per- 
son’s point of view. 

Having been raised in a family under 
a father who was born in Mobile, Ala., 
and lived there all his life until he moved 
north after marriage, I had a better op- 
portunity and a better understanding 
through my father of some of the back- 
ground for the thinking of Senator Rus- 
SELL on some matters such as civil rights. 

Senator RUSSELL was a man of utter 
fairness and deep conviction. He always 
respected another person’s point of view. 
Certainly every courtesy was extended 
by him to freshmen and junior Senators 
throughout his time of service in the U.S. 
Senate. 

We have suffered a great loss. Many 
times a man in this life contributes so 
much to making this a better world in 
which all of us can live and work. Many 
times the living memorial and legacy 
that man leaves are the qualities and the 
characteristics that all of those who have 
been privileged to know him admire and 
respect. 

Perhaps the best tribute we can pay 
to him is to attempt in every way to live 
up to the principles in which he be- 
lieved, the principles of fairness, equity, 
and justice, as he saw them, and cer- 
tainly the principle of scholarship in our 
senatorial work. 

Above all, a Senator is a gentleman. 
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Senator RUSSELL was a gentleman 
among gentlemen. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is with 
a sense of deep loss that I join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to a gallant 
American who was recognized in life, as 
he will be recognized in history—as one 
of the Nation’s foremost leaders. 

One must delve deep in the storehouse 
of words to find means to express even 
inadequately the debt we all owe to 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. 

As all of his colleagues here in the 
Senate know so well in no man ever 
served his State, the Senate and the Na- 
tion with more devotion, fidelity, and 
dignity. Within him there was a majesty 
of purpose and principle which gave a 
shining luster to his long years of service 
in the Senate. 

What was once said of another great 
American, Theodore Roosevelt, can also 
be said most appropriately of Dick 
RUSSELL: 

He was a great patriot, a great man; above 
all, a great American. His country was the 
ruling, mastering passion of his life from the 
beginning even unto the end. 


As a rather junior Senator, I count 
it a high privilege to have had the op- 
portunity to have served as a colleague of 
this great American. His exceptional 
ability, great intellect, and strong convic- 
tions earned for him an honored place 
among such titans of the Senate as Dan- 
iel Webster, John Calhoun, Robert La- 
Follette, and Robert A. Taft. In his quiet 
and characteristically unassuming way, 
he was most helpful to me on numerous 
occasions, as I am sure he was to many 
others. 

But what I am most grateful for is 
the example he set for all of us by his 
service to the Senate and the Nation. He 
was a man who had the courage to walk 
alone, if need be, on a course he thought 
was right, exercising what the poet Burns 
called “the glorious privilege of being 
independent.” But the man we honor 
here today seldom had to walk alone, so 
great was the force of his personality, 
his persuasion and the logic of the posi- 
tions he took. He once said: 

Any man who dares to vote independently 
is a leader and any man who can persuade 
three or four men to vote with him is a 
power. 


In this respect, as many a debate on 
this floor has proved, Dick RUSSELL was 
a leader many times over. 

None has deserved more the descrip- 
tion as “a Senator’s Senator.” Just as 
appropriately, he has been referred to 
as “Mr. Senate.” He exemplified the 
Senate’s finest traditions. He was, as he 
considered the Senate to be, a citadel of 
the Nation’s strength and freedom—a 
continuing link in the Nation’s history— 
linking the past with the present; link- 
ing the present with the future. 

For him it was no idle belief that, as 
he once said that— 

If it had not been for the Senate, there 
would be an all-powerful central Govern- 
ment in this country. 


As is well known, he was an eloquent 
advocate of States’ rights throughout his 
many years of Senate service. The fact 
that we are now talking about a new fed- 
eralism—that we talk about stregthen- 
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ing—not weakening—the role of States 

in our system of government—stands as 

ow aged tribute to Dick RUSSELL’s leader- 
p. 

As he was a Senator’s Senator, he also 
was a President’s Senator. His service 
in the Senate starting in January 1933 
spanned the administrations of six Presi- 
dents. Each of them, regardless of party, 
sought his counsel, particularly on mat- 
ters relating to national defense. 

Henry Adams once wrote that “a friend 
in power is a friend lost’—but with 
Dick Russett this was never so. His 
integrity was such that whatever differ- 
ences he may have had with occupants 
of the White House, he never lost their 
friendship. As a realist, he understood 
that modern politics is a struggle, not so 
much of men, as of forces—and this 
enabled him to judge events and their 
impact with rare objectivity and de- 
tachment. And this, no doubt, was why 
his advice was so frequently sought. 

Perhaps history will record his support 
for strong U.S. military forces in a world 
of rapid—and often violent—change as 
his outstanding achievement. While he 
desired peace as earnestly as any man, 
he knew that in the turbulence of this 
age peace—and freedom—could be main- 
tained only through strength. 

Even early in his Senate career he had 
the foresight to see the shadow of World 
War II descending over Europe, and he 
supported the ending of the arms em- 
bargo, the selective service and lend- 
lease. 

For different reasons he opposed 
American involvement in Southeast Asia, 
for he foresaw that this could lead to 
what has become the longest, costliest 
and most unpopular war in the Nation’s 
history. One can only surmise what the 
course of history would have been during 
the last 15 years if his advice had been 
followed. 

Senator RUSSELL left for us an unfad- 
ing example of public service in the Sen- 
ate’s highest traditions. We will miss him 
sorely. 

With his death we have come to the 
end of an era in the Senate—and we can- 
not hope to be fortunate enough to see 
his like again. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, no one 
who possesses & sense of history can con- 
template the lifespan and record of the 
late Senator RussELL without a feeling 
of humility. His life and public service 
spanned two world wars, the great de- 
pression, and the tremendous changes 
which these events brought to our Nation 
and the world. 

There is no need to dwell on the pub- 
lic record he compiled during his 50 years 
of public service to the State of Georgia, 
his beloved country, and the U.S. Senate 
to which he was so devoted and gave so 
much. Those facts are well known, and 
will no doubt be stated by others who will 
pay him tribute. 

Monuments are built to those who 
have passed away, but in many respects 
Senator RUSSELL was a monument in his 
own time. Those who are aware of and 
appreciate the forces of historical change 
must also recognize the importance of 
those things which are unchanging— 
those sea anchors, as they are sometimes 
called—which allow us to maintain a 
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heading against the winds of this mo- 
ment and the next. 

Those individuals in public life and 
those beliefs and institutions which are 
monumental in character have always 
served a special purpose and filled a spe- 
cial place in the development of these 
United States. They have provided our 
society with its “sea anchors.” Senator 
RUSSELL was unique in this respect. At 
the beginning of an era of unprecedented 
and perhaps unmeasurable change, he 
was destined to combine the attributes of 
the individual in public life with a system 
of deeply held beliefs at the highest insti- 
tutional level in the political life of our 
Nation. This made of him a monumental 
figure in his own right. He held a position 
which was relatively constant while 
many of those about him were jostling 
each year for new cornerstones on which 
to build. 

I have known Senator RUSSELL, and 
worked closely with him, longer than any 
man now serving as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate—34 years to be exact. I knew 
him well, and I knew him as a man of the 
people. When I say that he was monu- 
mental in character and in the place he 
held in our Government, I do not speak 
lightly. From his vantage point in the 
U.S. Senate, he worked to draft and push 
to passage the measures designed to 
bring our Nation up from the depths of 
the great depression, and which were 
destined to radically alter the charac- 
ter of American life. He came to the Sen- 
ate as a young man, as we all know, and 
absorbed knowledge from those about 
him at the highest levels of our Govern- 
ment. He shaped it by his own beliefs and 
experiences and used it to become one of 
the legislative giants of our time, and to 
assist and guide his colleagues following 
his footsteps in the Senate. I can recall 
much of his wisdom and advice given to 
me over the years as, I am sure, can 
many others here. 

Senator Russet. used his natural abil- 
ities to shape and protect the institution 
he was to call his home, second only to 
his native State, for almost 40 years. The 
Senate gave him knowledge and almost 
unprecedented experience, and he repaid 
that debt by breathing into our Upper 
House that life and vitality that any in- 
stitution must possess if it is to survive 
in a fluctuating world. 

At the same time, he was confident 
that there are substantial principles that 
do not change, and which must act to 
sustain this republic, this society, dur- 
ing moments of historical conflict. Our 
Constitution formed such a cornerstone 
for him, as did the time-honored and 
hard-won rules of paliamentary proce- 
dure. Winston Churchill has pointed out 
that the rules of proper procedure, the 
principles by which public decisions are 
to be made, represent one of the greatest 
gifts that the English-speaking people 
have given to all mankind. Without 
doubt, Senator Russett agreed with that 
premise. In him Churchill found a will- 
ing and great disciple on this side of the 
Atlantic, acting as a constitutional bas- 
tion in the U.S. Senate. In many respects 
the Senator from Georgia represented 
and embodied those most serious con- 
cerns of the Founding Fathers meeting 
in Philadelphia 183 years ago—a con- 
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cern that the Senate be so constructed 
as to resist the pressure of public hys- 
teria, that it should provide an element 
of stability against the passions of the 
moment, and that it should reflect Amer- 
ican life while at the same time helping 
to shape its quality in the truest and 
most profound sense. 

Certainly this was a personal goal of 
the man whom I now call a monument 
in his own time. Nothing that might be 
erected here on earth can adequately re- 
flect this enduring quality of the man, 
just as no mere building—preserved in 
Philadelphia or constructed of marble in 
Washington—can provide a true picture 
of the American genius that slowly un- 
folded during those summer months of 
1787. 

This society of ours is now beset by 
change on every hand, if we are to be- 
lieve the public press and the words of a 
host of social commentators. Yet nothing 
that we see about us, nothing, actually, 
that we may imagine for the immediate 
future, can be realistically compared to 
the alterations—some slowly, some more 
quickly—that have come about in our 
society during Senator RUSSELL’s tenure. 
It is not my intention here to engage on 
a social commentary of my own. Yet I 
believe that we must not forget, partic- 
ularly on this occasion, that only because 
of men such as Georgia’s late senior Sen- 
ator can we judge the tenor of present 
events and attempt to see things in their 
proper perspective. 

There is much violence about us today, 
in many different forms. Yet when Sena- 
tor RUSSELL first took office, many fami- 
lies in these United States were mount- 
ing machineguns under the eaves of 
their homes, and fortifying the boundar- 
ies of their property. Now there is vio- 
lence for you, Mr. President, and there 
is social crisis of a very real and impor- 
tant sort. A study of the life of a man 
such as RICHARD RUSSELL can provide us 
with a measure of how far we have come, 
and some indication of where we are at 
the present moment of history. A monu- 
ment should have a strong foundation, 
and cast a long shadow. In the roots 
and experiences of Senator RUSSELL’S 
life, we may find written the story of a 
troubled and tumultuous period in the 
history of the greatest nation on earth. 
We should also find, it seems to me, the 
guidelines which will carry us safely 
through the future. 

For Senator RUSSELL, my friend, col- 
league, and confidant over so many 
years, was quick to recognize that con- 
stant and consistent principles did not 
require an unbending and unyielding op- 
position to the forces that were acting to 
change the structure of our society, even 
in ways that he did not entirely approve 
of. Senators know that area of which I 
am speaking. He and I fought many long 
battles in the Senate over the subject 
of civil rights legislation, and we fought 
them together. Yet ponder upon this, as 
a measure of the social changes that 
have taken place, and as a measure of 
the man to whom we now give monu- 
mental qualities. 

Senator RUSSELL was an active par- 
ticipant in the first of the great civil 
rights debates in this century, in 1938. 
That was 33 years ago. We were success- 
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ful, but other battles, hard-fought and 
intense, were to bring a reversal of our 
fortunes. The tide changed. Our prin- 
ciples were no longer subscribed to by 
the majority, yet they remained of great 
importance to us of the South, and the 
Constitution remained the cornerstone 
of our public philosophy. In spite of this, 
in spite of bitter defeat at the end of the 
longest debate in the Senate’s history, 
the Senator from Georgia was one of 
those from the South to tell his people 
that the law would be enacted, and that 
it must be obeyed as long as it remained 
on the books. This, too, must be taken 
into account in any measure of the man. 
It was important to him, and it is impor- 
tant in the development of our society. 
It should not be forgotten, as I am sure 
it will not be. 

Future generations will look back, 
through their history books, in the re- 
cordings of the age, and perhaps tour 
the monuments that have been con- 
structed by the hands of man moving 
sand and marble from one place to an- 
other. They shall seek to gain an under- 
standing of what it was that happened 
over these four decades in the middle of 
the 20th century, here in these United 
States. They will study the documents 
and attempt to trace the flow of events 
from the 1930’s into the 1950’s and 
1960’s. The final chapters cannot be 
written, and hopefully they never will be. 
Even now we do not fully understand 
exactly what has taken place, or what 
history will write of the 1970’s. 

Yet those seeking to understand the 
last 40 years would do well not to confine 
themselves to the documents and evi- 
dence they will have at hand. There are 
limits to the insights that any monument 
can provide. A rich source for under- 
standing of the past and guidance for the 
future will be the life of Senator RICHARD 
B. Russet, a Senator from Winder, Ga. 
In what I have chosen to term his “living 
monument,” will be found an index and 
guide to understanding of the last 40 
years, and of the changes they have 
brought. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the death 
of RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL marks an 
end to an era when the US. Senate 
achieved its greatest stature and prestige 
as an institution. It marks the end of an 
era when the Senate enjoyed great public 
confidence because its membership was 
dedicated to it as an institution and as 
a career and not just a stepping-stone or 
springboard. It marks the end of an era 
when practically the entire membership 
of the U.S. Senate put the work of the 
Senate ahead of all other endeavors. It 
marks the end of an era when prac- 
tically no one in the Senate made the 
work of the Senate secondary to such 
outside activities as high-fee lectures and 
speeches. It marks the end to an era 
when the Senate was not regarded as a 
sort of “moonlighting” job. 

The decorum, the sense of dedication 
to the Senate as an institution, the 
stature, and the prestige of the Senate 
began to erode as the health of RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL began to erode. As his 
failing health caused his absence from 
the Senate floor with increasing fre- 
quency and for longer periods, the effect 
on the Senate became evident. The de- 
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terioration of the Senate from an orderly 
and dignified parliamentary body into 
too often the state of an anarchistic 
legislative jungle is directly traceable to 
the absence of the calm, deliberative, and 
wise leadership of RICHARD BREVARD RUS- 
SELL, both on and off the Senate floor. 

I pray to God that somehow the U.S. 
Senate will return to the quality that 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL gave it in his 
fully active and healthful years. 

It was my privilege to express my great 
respect for RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL in 
the Senate on April 1, 1969. I wish to re- 
affirm now what I said when he was alive 
and I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement of April 1, 1969, about him be 
placed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR SMITH 


Mr. President, one of the great privileges 
of serving in the United States Senate— 
the greatest legislative body in the history 
of the world—has been to associate with 
truly great leaders—statesmen whose deeds 
and wisdom and courage have deeply in- 
spired so many. 

I am deeply fortunate to be serving in my 
twenty-first year in the Senate—and my 
seventeenth year on both the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for which I feel doubly 
fortunate because of my association during 
these years with the man who now chairs 
the Appropriations Committee after chair- 
ing the Armed Services Committee so bril- 
liantly and wisely for many years. 

Yes, the Senate has several great leaders 
in its history. But I think that to most of us 
there are only three or four or maybe five 
who stand out above all others—who are 
truly the Giants of integrity, wisdom, 
achievement and dedication—during our re- 
spective tenures in the Senate—the Giants 
who really inspire their colleagues. 

One way that an outsider can identify a 
Giant in the Senate from a viewpoint in the 
Senate Gallery is to watch the Senate Floor 
to see the turnout of Senators to listen to a 
Giant speak and the hushed silence when a 
Giant speaks, An extremely reliable measure- 
ment within the Senate itself is whether the 
individual Senator can really sway votes 
when he rises to speak and voice his re- 
spected, often revered, views. 

To me, Richard Brevard Russell, the Senior 
Senator from Georgia, the Senior Senator of 
the Senate, and the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate has been, and is, one of the 
rare few Giants of the Senate during my 
tenure. I know that many, many Senators 
share my view. 

I agree with those who say that Richard 
Brevard Russell should have been President 
of the United States. I wish he had—not only 
because he has been one of the most emi- 
nently qualified to be President—not only 
because he so richly deserved to be Presi- 
dent—but even more important because our 
nation would be a better nation had he been 
President. 

But in a selfish manner as far as the 
Senate is concerned—and in a less selfish 
manner as far as the people of America are 
concerned—there has been a very meaning- 
ful advantage in his not becoming President. 

For had he been elected President in 1948 
or 1952, our nation would have been without 
his leadership since 1956 or 1960 when he 
might have retired after eight years as Presi- 
dent. Thus, the people of America would 
have been deprived of his leadership in the 
Senate for the past eight or twelve years— 
and we of the Senate would have been de- 
prived of his sage advice, counsel and lead- 
ership. An unfillable void in the Senate 
would have been created. 
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Richard Brevard Russell has been an in- 
spiration to me in many ways. He has been 
& shining example to follow. I now reveal a 
secret with respect to one very specific way 
in which I have tried to emulate him. Despite 
his brilliant record of innumerable achieve- 
ments his biographical sketch in the Con- 
gressional Directory year after year after year 
by his own choice has simply read “Richard 
Brevard Russell, Democrat, of Winder, Ga.” 
Such is the modesty of this tremendous 
Giant of the Senate. 

Dick Russell has a quality of human kind- 
ness and warm gentleness that is not known 
as much as it should be. He is, indeed, a 
gentleman in the fullest sense of the word. 

He has so many attributes of greatness that 
I hesitate to single out any two or three of 
them to the exclusion of the many others— 
integrity, intellect, wisdom, patience, for- 
bearance, courage and many more, 

When he was honored recently as the re- 
cipient of the James Forrestal Memorial 
Award, in accepting the award, he displayed 
many of these attributes, but none of them 
any more than his great attribute of cour- 
age to speak up and to speak out. 

He said what has been in desperate need of 
being said in my opinion—he spoke the heart 
and the mind of the majority of a deeply 
troubled America. He made a Declaration of 
Conviction that needs to be repeated again 
and again and again. 

May the good people of Georgia in their 
great wisdom continue to give Richard Bre- 
vard Russell to the people of America and 
send him to the United States Senate for as 
long as he is willing to serve in the United 
States Senate. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with the 
passing of Dick RUssELL we all lost a 
friend, a truly fine associate, and a dedi- 
cated public servant. 

For more than 50 years our distin- 
guished late colleague enthusiastically 
was in the service of his constituents and 
loved the life he chose. 

The Nation, the State of Georgia, and 
the Senate of the United States is the 
loser. We are truly pleased, though, that 
we had Senator Dick RUSSELL for as 
long as we did, because he contributed 
so much. 

There have been many giants in the 
Senate of the United States, but DICK 
RUSSELL was a giant among giants. His 
dedication to his country, to his State, 
to his party, and to the Senate knew no 
bounds. 

There has never been, nor do I be- 
lieve there will ever be, a finer parli- 
amentarian in the Senate of the United 
States than the late senior Senator from 
Georgia. His knowledge of the rules of 
the Senate was more complete than even 
professional parliamentarians. 

With the passing of Dick RUSSELL, I 
have truly lost a dear and trusted 
colleague and friend, one whom I deep- 
ly respected and one whose counsel I 
sought on numerous occasions. 

We shall all miss him as a colleague. 
We shall feel his loss deeply. But, the 
country will feel his loss even more. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
January 24, 1971. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHARD RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 

It was said of Richard Brevard Russell— 
by Harry S. Truman some years ago, by Mike 
Mansfield the other day—that if he had come 
from another section of the country he would 
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have become President, and perhaps he 
would. For the Georgia Democrat was a man 
of remarkable qualities. He had a keen 
mind—one of the finest in the U. S. Senate, 
in which he served since 1933. He was an 
orator of no mean abilities, and he under- 
stood politics and power, and he had the 
stuff of whatever it is that political leader- 
ship is made of. 

Russell’s fatal flaw was not so much that 
he came from the South but that he was a 
prisoner of his section, and he could not or 
would not, break loose. He was on the wrong 
side of one of the great issues of the times— 
civil rights. Like other Southerners (but not 
only Southerners) he waged a delaying action 
for a lost cause, and he knew it was delaying 
and he knew it was lost, but he would do 
no other. 

Yet, fighting as he did—tenaciously, bit- 
terly, skillfully—he kept the respect of the 
most tenacious and bitter and skillful of his 
opponents, and in other ways he served his 
country with distinction. 

Notwithstanding his well-publicized dif- 
ferences with President Truman, he presided 
over the MacArthur hearings with consum- 
mate fairness. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee judgment—that, in effect, the 
President had not only acted responsibly in 
firing the flamboyant commander but that he 
could not have acted otherwise—did much 
to defuse an explosive issue in a heated time. 

If one can wish that his posture on civil 
rights had been different, and reflect that 
the country might have been saved much 
grief if it had, one can also wish that his 
advice on Vietnam had been taken as far 
back as 1954, when he took a very dim view 
of our involvement there and a far-sighted 
view of the consequences. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we are 
gathered here today to pay tribute to 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL of Georgia, one of 
the truly great men of our Nation’s his- 
tory. It is one of those memorable occa- 
sions when the Senate is truly of one 
mind and heart, bound together by mu- 
tual love, affection, and admiration for 
a truly distinguished colleague, hum- 
bled by the magnitude of this loss to the 
Senate and the Nation. As we gather 
here, RICHARD RUSSELL’s place in the his- 
tory of the Senate and the Nation is 
secure. His life and deeds will be chron- 
icled by historians for years to come. 

Born into one of Georgia’s oldest and 
most distinguished families, RICHARD 
RUSSELL was the son of a noted justice 
of the State Supreme Court. At age 35 
RICHARD RUSSELL had already accom- 
plished more than most men could dream 
of in a lifetime. As a freshman Senator, 
he had already served as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Governor 
of the State of Georgia, yet his service 
to the Nation had only begun. He was a 
Senator’s Senator, a statesman of the 
first rank. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was the trusted and 
valued adviser to perhaps more Presi- 
dents of the United States than any other 
man in the history of his Nation. His wise 
counsel was sought and adhered to by the 
leaders of this country in peace and war. 
In the times of greatest trial, his voice 
was heard in the highest counsels of the 
land and the infiuence of his guiding 
hand will leave an indelible imprint upen 
this Nation for countless generations to 
come. He did not seek power or acclaim, 
but commanded it by the sheer power of 
his character, his intellect, and integrity. 
He was a devoted servant of a nation he 
loved, yet he was always faithful to the 
ideas, ideals, and aspirations of his na- 
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tive Southland. It was an honor to serve 
with him. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in any 
group of men and women, no matter how 
distinguished the general level of ability, 
some few will stand out above the rest, 
and of those few, one will seem pre- 
eminent. Among his peers, he will be 
considered peerless. 

That, surely, was the case with the 
man we mourn and eulogize today, the 
late President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. He was 
not simply the dean of the Senate, the 
senior member in point of service. He 
was the giant of this senatorial era. In- 
deed, one would have to go back decades 
in the history of this body to find a man 
who achieved the same degree of moral 
and intellectual ascendancy among his 
colleagues as did RICHARD RUSSELL. Even 
those who found themselves more often 
than not at policy odds with him had 
no difficulty recognizing or conceding 
that here, truly, was the dominant figure 
among us. 

Just about a year ago I attended a 
formal dinner with one of our senior and 
most distinguished colleagues. As we 
waited for the inevitable round of 
speeches to begin, I asked this Senator— 
who is not, let me add, a southerner— 
whom he regarded as the three or four 
most able and impressive Senators he had 
known in his own service here. 

His response came at once. He said: 

There is only one, RICHARD RUSSELL. ‘There 
is nobody else in his class; he stands alone. 


And then our colleague added after a 
moment's thought: 
Dick RUSSELL is the greatest man I have 


ever known in public life, beyond compari- 
son. 


Mr. President, I believe that judgment 
is widely shared in this body today. It 
is a suitable epitaph to a very sreat 
American, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the death of Senator RicrHarp B, RUSSELL 
last week was a great loss to the Senate 
and to the Nation. 

It was a severe personal loss to the 
senior Senator from Virginia. 

Senator Russett came to the U.S. 
Senate January 12, 1933. A few weeks 
later my father was appointed to the 
Senate, and the two of them served to- 
gether for 32 years. 

They were close and devoted friends, 
and I am proud that that close friend- 
ship between Senator Russet, and my 
father likewise existed between Senator 
RUSSELL and me. 

RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia served in 
the Senate of the United States longer 
than any man in history, with the ex- 
ception of Carl Hayden of Arizona, 

The Senator from Georgia was a man 
of great vision and remarkable fore- 
sight. 

In my judgment, he would have made 
an outstanding President of the United 
States, and the Virginia delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention sup- 
ported him for this position in 1952. 

Actually, over a long period of time as 
U.S. Senator, he wielded almost as much 
power and influence as did a President. 
Presidents relied on his judgment—just 
as did his colleagues in the Senate. 
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It is a mark of his greatness that he 
did not abuse the power entrusted to 
him. 

His colleagues knew him—and Presi- 
dents knew him—as a man of complete 
integrity and one wholly dedicated to 
serving his Nation and his State. 

The name RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 
will be written large in the history of 
America. 

He was a great Senator, a great patriot, 
a great American—and to me, a beloved 
friend. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, we can 
add little today to embellish the monu- 
mental record of public service which our 
late and respected colleague RICHARD 
RusseLL made during his lifetime here in 
the U.S. Senate. 

Each of us who were privileged to serve 
with him during a part of his long serv- 
ice to our Nation recall his tireless devo- 
tion to the national good, his strict code 
of personal conduct, and his deep and 
abiding love for the Senate and its his- 
toric traditions. 

Dick RUSSELL played a leading role in 
one of the greatest chapters of American 
history a—period which covered World 
War II, the Korean and Vietnamese con- 
flicts, economic depressions, fabulous 
growth and unparalleled national ad- 
vancement in every field. 

When I was a junior member of the 
committee I had on countless occasions 
received his assistance and advice in 
learning the operations of the Congress. 
I found him a man who commanded re- 
spect; whose devotion to this country 
was exceeded only by his devotion to the 
cause of freedom. 

We who knew him personally and 
closely will always remember him for 
his sincerity, his unselfishness, his wise 
counsel, his able leadership, and his val- 
ued friendship. A profound sense of fair- 
play was one of his attributes that he 
most cherished. No finer tributes have 
been paid to him on this quality than 
those from his colleagues who have dis- 
agreed with him politically. 

It is merely a statement of the obvious 
to say that Dick RUSSELL was a very in- 
telligent man. There are many intelligent 
men, but far rarer are those who combine 
with their brain power, as he did, such a 
wealth of commonsense and sound 
judgment. 

As a counselor of Presidents, he was 
one of the first to see clearly the role, 
the burdens and the promise of the 
United States as leader of the free world. 

The Nation has lost a faithful, dedi- 
cated public servant, and the people of 
America have lost one of their most 
stanch defenders of our national security 
and honor. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the pass- 
ing of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL has 
caused a hurried Nation to pause and 
assess this extraordinary man and the 
great qualities he represents. As dean 
of the U.S. Senate, RICHARD RUSSELL 
stood unchallenged as the most skillful 
legislator of our time. His part in build- 
ing and exercising civilian discipline over 
the Armed Forces, was perhaps as im- 
portant as that of any man in the history 
of our Nation. And his role as advisor to 
Presidents, especially in periods of in- 
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ternational crisis, is one that represents 
the best tradition of consultation and 
mutual respect as between the Senate 
and the executive branch. As a member 
of the Warren Commission, Senator 
RUSSELL’s undisputed honesty and pres- 
tige helped bring to the Commission’s 
report a degree of credibility demanded 
by the ragged emotions of the national 
tragedy which called the Commission into 
being. 

As a Senator, RICHARD RUSSELL was 
firm, knowledgeable, and fair. His ex- 
cellent staff is a credit to his judgment 
and the serious manner with which he 
approached the institution. 

The fact that even his painful and 
burdensome illness did not prevent him 
from guiding the work of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, or from appearing on 
this floor to vote during the past year, is 
only the most obvious evidence of his 
great personal courage and dedication. 

Some will say the passing of RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL augurs an era of change in 
the Senate. Perhaps such an era has 
come. But, if so, it will be, in my judg- 
ment, an era of growth based on the 
desire we all share, within the Senate 
and without, to see the qualities of dig- 
nity and quiet responsibility which were 
borne so lightly by RICHARD RUSSELL, 
strengthened in this institution in the 
1970’s and beyond. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was a Senator’s Sen- 
ator and a dedicated patriot. He was one 
of the Nation’s great men. We shall miss 
him sorely. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is with 
great sadness that I rise to join my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle to 
pay tribute to our departed dean, Senator 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, who most de- 
cidedly was, as President Nixon called 
him, “a great patriot.” 

Dick RUSSELL was our president pro 
tempore by virtue of seniority, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But it is well to recall that, al- 
though he was senior in this Chamber, it 
was not seniority alone which made him 
a powerful voice, a virtual personification 
of what the U.S. Senate is and should be. 
Indeed, it may be said the Senate was 
his home. 

Dick RUSSELL, for all the power and 
influence he not only held but had 
earned, was a humble man. Anyone can 
look at his official biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory and find there the 
simply entry: “RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Winder, Ga.” That is all. 
It does not note that he came to the Sen- 
ate in 1933 at the age of 35, its youngest 
Member, and was elected and reelected 
by an appreciative constituency until he 
became its senior Member. It does not 
say, for instance, that even prior to his 
first Senate term at what is indeed a ten- 
der age for so high an office he already 
had served his beloved State of Georgia 
as its Governor. It does not say he had 
served as chairman of both the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees 
of the Senate. 

It is left for others, Mr. President, to 
remark that RICHARD RUSSELL was a 
model of fairness, of courtesy, a man of 
his word, and a legislator of massive 
knowledge and ability. He was all these 
things and more. He was, above all, an 
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honorable man. He will be missed by 
even those who do not realize it, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, I will greatly miss DICK 
RUSSELL, whose friendship and advice I 
have prized for a dozen years. My condo- 
lences are with his family, friends and 
the people of Georgia. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL was a great man. He 
will be remembered among the greatest 
men who have served in this body. Like 
Webster and Calhoun, his greatness will 
continue to inspire those of us who serve 
here now and those who will be chosen to 
serve here as long as our Nation endures, 

Senator RUSSELL held great power and 
commanded immeasurable respect. This 
respect of his colleagues and the Nation 
was accorded the man and not the power. 

He deserved our respect because he 
was a man of honor. Several years ago, 
contemplating the end of his service in 
the Senate, he said: 

When the times comes for me to go out of 
this chamber, whether I go out voluntarily, 
whether my commission is revoked by the 
electorate of Georgia, or whether I am car- 
ried out in a box, I hope it will at least be 
possible to say of me that I was an honor- 
able man. I do not know of anything that 
might be said that would better please me. 


RICHARD RUSSELL was an honorable 
man. He was a man who served his Na- 
tion with honor for 50 years. He com- 
bined honor with a deep sense of duty. 
Apparently he followed his father’s ad- 
monition to “marry your work if you are 
going into a public career.” He upheld 
his tremendous responsibilities with un- 
ending work and the Nation was pro- 
tected from peril and guided to new 
greatness through his labors. 

Honor and duty are words that come 
to mind when I contemplate the life of 
RICHARD RUSSELL, but there is another 
word that remains in my thoughts of 
Senator RUssELL. It is the word nobility. 
It is a word used infrequently in Amer- 
ica, but I think used well when describ- 
ing RICHARD RUSSELL. 

In memorializing George Washington 
at the Washington Centenniel Service in 
St. Paul’s Chapel in New York City, Bis- 
hop Henry Codman Potter spoke of the 
quality of a great leader. The words 
are as applicable to RICHARD RUSSELL 
as to our first President. Bishop Potter 
observed: 

If there is no nobility of descent, all the 
more indispensable it is that there should be 
& nobility of ascent—a character in them 
that bear rule so fine and high and pure 
that as men come within the circle of its 
influence, they involuntarily pay homage to 
that which is the one pre-eminent distinc- 
tion, the royalty of virtue. 


His service in the Senate spanned the 
terms of 6 Presidents. Each relied on his 
counsel. All acknowledged his greatness. 
Last February, at a reception honoring 
RICHARD RUSSELL, President Nixon put 
it this way: 

Senator Russell wanted to walk on my 
left, but I insisted he walk on my right. If 
kings and prime ministers can walk on the 
right of the President, the Senator from 
Georgia also can. 


RICHARD RUSSELL nobly served his Na- 
tion and his nobility will endure. 
After a brave physical struggle, he 
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died on the day the 92d Congress con- 
vened. I contemplated proceeding with- 
out him and though I know we shall, I 
realize this Congress will be different. 

But if he is not with us, there remains 
before us a legacy of his honor, a new 
measure of greatness and model of no- 
bility with which to proceed. His death 
sorrows me. His life shall continue to in- 
spire me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have truly lost a great American and 
patriot. Senator RICHARD BREVARD RUS- 
SELL gaye more than 50 years of his life 
to public service. History will remem- 
ber him—as do those of us who were 
fortunate enough to have served with 
him here—as one of our most famous 
Senators. 

While steadfastly holding to his own 
views and political philosophy, he com- 
manded the respect and confidence of 
Presidents and his colleagues in both 
political parties. 

It has been said of him that had he 
been born in another region of the coun- 
try, RICHARD RUssELL might well have 
been President of the United States, Such 
was his ability. 

But RICHARD RUSSELL could not be so 
simply transplanted. He was the personi- 
fication of Georgia and the South that 
he loved and served so steadfastly and 
loyally as, first, a member of the State 
legislature, then as speaker of the Geor- 
gia House of Representatives, Governor 
of the State, and ultimately U.S. Senator. 

It may be said of RICHARD RUSSELL, as 
Shakespeare said in Julius Caesar: 

He doth bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus; and we petty men walk under his 
huge legs, and peep about ... . His life was 
gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
that Nature might stand up and say to all 
the world, “This was a man.” 


RIcHARD BREVARD RUSSELL was a giant, 
a colossus, in the Senate. A fine par- 
liamentarian and skillful tactician, he 
earned the respect of his most ardent 
opponents. 

He and I often found ourselves on 
opposite sides of many issues, but we 
were friends. He was an honorable man, 
and he fought a good fight. 

He was calm in the face of crisis and 
turmoil. 

He would adroitly marshal his forces 
and guide them through battle with a 
skilled and steady hand. 

He displayed an acute understanding 
of the issues and problems facing our 
Government. And whether you agreed 
with him or not, you could not fault 
RICHARD RUSSELL’s sincerity, dedication, 
honesty, and integrity. He fought for 
what he felt was best for America. 

Mr. President, I would like to close 
with a sentence of tribute from the edi- 
torial page of last Friday’s New York 
Times, a newspaper with which Senator 
Russet. did not always agree: 


Public men, whether they are right or 
wrong, are measured by their character and 
by the size of the issues which concern them. 
By these standards, RICHARD RUSSELL was & 
big man. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, this is a 
very sad time for the Senate and the 
Nation, for today we mourn the loss of 
a great leader and distinguished states- 
man, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 
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The late Senator from Georgia earned 
the respect and admiration of all who 
have served with him in this body over 
the last 37 years. Each of us can testify 
to his love for his great State, his dedica- 
tion to the work of the Senate, and his 
devotion to his country. 

In carrying out his duties as president 
pro tempore of the Senate, as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, as 
member and former chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, and as sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia, Senator Rus- 
SELL set a high example of integrity and 
hard work. 

During my 2 years’ services on the 
Appropriations Committee under the 
chairmanship of the late Senator, I have 
come to know and admire his rare lead- 
ership qualities firsthand. Senator Rus- 
SELL served that committee and the in- 
terests of the Nation well. His guidance 
and judgment will be sadly missed. 

Now he is gone, but the example which 
he set will remain in our memories. It is 
with a deep sense of loss that I join with 
my colleagues today in pausing to pay 
tribute to this outstanding American and 
distinguished colleague who has passed 
forever from our midst. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, many 
words come to mind when one thinks of 
RICHARD RUSSELL. Statesman, patriot. 
leader, adviser, friend. 

Personally, though, I find that I in- 
variably think first of Dick RUSSELL in 
connection with a term which not only 
summarizes his complete character but 
which also was reflected in every role in 
which he was engaged during his dis- 
tinguished life. 

That word is “gentleman” and I use 
it not only in its generally accepted 
meaning but more importantly I employ 
it in that basic sense of the term which 
we sometimes tend to forget until we 
separate the word into its two compo- 
nent parts: Dick RUSSELL was, indeed, a 
gentle man. 

It is appropriate to reflect on this fact 
today for although Dick RUSSELL prob- 
ably contributed as much to our Nation 
in innumerable ways as any person in 
the history of the Congress, his most im- 
portant legacy, perhaps, is the lesson he 
provided us so eloquently through his 
own life that gentleness and power com- 
plement rather than exclude one an- 
other. 

The proud eagle which is the symbol 
of our Nation, Mr. President, clutches 
the olive branch of peace, but also, in its 
other claws, the arrows of war—just in 
case. 

Dick RUSSELL was the living personi- 
fication of that symbol. 

With the inborn warmth he inherited 
from his native Georgia and the deep 
sensitivity which enabled him to regard 
all men as his brothers, Dick RUSSELL 
helped provide health for the sick, edu- 
cation for the illiterate, opportunity for 
the oppressed, and a helping hand for 
the vanquished. 

At the same time, though, he recog- 
nized the fact that tyrants sometimes 
mistake gentleness for weakness and 
generosity for gullibility, and conse- 
quently he made sure, especially through 
his efforts in behalf of our armed serv- 
ices, that the muscle of America would 
remain as strong as its heart. 
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Yes, Mr. President, Dick RUSSELL was 
a gentle man, and from his gentleness 
sprang such strength that untold gener- 
ations to come will continue to benefit 
from his outstanding work. 

This is how our Nation will remember 
him, and so will I, but on a much more 
personal basis, this particular Yankee 
Senator from New Hampshire will deeply 
miss the magnificient Southern gentle- 
man from Georgia who honored him 
with one of the most inspiring friend- 
ships it has ever been his privilege to 
enjoy. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, when a 
great man like RICHARD RUSSELL dies, im- 
mediately one’s own experiences with 
him come sharply into focus and one 
tends to lapse into self-pitying sentimen- 
tality, in trying to say what is on his 
heart and mind to say. 

The Senate, the Nation, English-speak- 
ing people, are so much the less for his 
passing. He epitomized the better quali- 
ties—all that was best of those things, 
And I think that there is not the po- 
tential in any of us who remain in this 
body to equal him. Those of us who 
served with him can only be grateful that 
he lived and moved among us, and led us 
in countless crises. 

By any objective standard, historians 
will proclaim for future generations to 
know how much he meant to us all. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there has 
never been a more dedicated Member of 
the U.S. Congress than Senator RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL. 

Many of us in this Chamber benefited 
from Senator RussELL’s counsel and 
guidance. I had the privilege of working 
with him on a number of occasions, He 
was gracious and had the generosity to 
extend his helping hand to neophytes in 
the Senate regardless of party or where 
they stood on the political spectrum. 

In the past few days we have heard 
many words used to describe Senator 
RUSSELL. Two of these words especially 
stick in my mind—*“gentleman” and 
“patriot.” 

Senator Russet had all the qualities 
of a true southern gentleman. He was a 
man of the 20th century, yet a Senator 
who was endowed with courtliness of a 
more elegant time in our Nation’s history. 
He was a reminder that the business of 
government can be and should be car- 
ried on with honor and dignity. 

Senator RUSSELL was a patriot who 
knew that America must be strong, that 
our Nation must be able to defend itself 
and its allies against attacks from ag- 
gressors. All Americans who enjoy free- 
dom today owe him a debt for fighting to 
keep the United States militarily healthy. 

He was one of the great men in the 
history of the U.S. Senate. His death is a 
tremendous loss to the Nation. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion and certainly the people of Georgia 
lost a patriot. The passing of Senator 
RICHARD RUSSELL was a great loss to the 
Nation and all who knew and who re- 
spected his dedication to America. 

Senator RUSSELL performed his duties 
with dignity and charm, constantly 
striving to maintain perfection. I am 
grateful for having the opportunity to 
serve with a man whose generosity was 
equal to his genius. 
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I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family in their great loss and to the peo- 
ple of Georgia whom he served with such 
devotion for more than four decades. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Nation 
has suffered a great loss with the pass- 
ing of Senator RICHARD RUSSELL. During 
his nearly four decades of service in the 
Senate, Senator RUSSELL became a na- 
tional institution, transcending partisan 
politics and personal ambitions to become 
the reigning statesman of the Senate. 

He was truly a patriot first and a man 
who had the genuine respect of all those 
who served with him in Congress. 

President Richard Nixon paid tribute 
to Senator Russe. in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Saturday, January 23, and at that time 
expressed his thoughts concerning this 
great American. 

The President's remarks describe the 
feelings of respect and sorrow felt by so 
many Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of President Nixon 
be printed in the Record following my 
comments. 

Mr. President, Senator RUSSELL was a 
great American; he was a great US. 
Senator; he was a great defender of 
American security; and he was as Vice 
President Acnew said yesterday, a Sen- 
ator’s Senator. It was a high privilege to 
have served with him because of his pa- 
tience and his understanding of the prob- 
lems, real or imaginary, of the Senate’s 
newer Members, He is gone but his wise 
counsel will be remembered by many of 
us throughout our tenure in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent's remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen: I have just had 
the very great honor to represent the people 
of the United States in paying tribute to 
Senator RUSSELL. 

I have laid a wreath on the casket in the 
State Capitol of Georgia, and then I have 
met with members of his family, a very 
large family and a very devoted family, and 
spoke to them about what Senator RUSSELL 
has meant to this country. 

Last night on national television in the 
State of the Union, I asked the members of 
the House and the Senate to rise in a silent 
tribute of prayer to Senator RUSSELL, I said 
then that he was a great Senator, and that 
he was a good friend for all of those who 
had the privilege to know him. 

I think that my feelings today, as I stand 
here at the Capitol in the State of Georgia, 
go really to things more fundamental than 
friendship or service in the United States 
Senate. They go to the character of this 
man. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was certainly one of the 
most intelligent men ever to serve in the 
United States Senate. I have often heard 
it said that no new member of the Senate 
should ever dare try to tangle with him. In 
fact, no older member of the Senate would 
dare to do so with hope of coming out 
ahead. 

He was one of the hardest working mem- 
bers of the Senate. He was one who, of 
course, served in the Senate so many years 
that he had high seniority. But what really 
set him apart was what we call character— 
character which grew up over a period of 
years; character that came from his native 
soil of his native State; character that came 
from his family; character that came from his 
deep religious belief; and character which 
came from a sense of patriotism that enabled 
him to serve five Presidents with equal de- 
votion. 
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The way I summarize Senator RUSSELL’S 
place in history very briefiy is this: Had he 
been born ten years later and served in the 
Senate ten years later, he would probably 
have been President of the United States. 
All of those who knew him put him in that 
league. 

But not having been President of the 
United States, he did something else that 
perhaps could have meant just as much. For 
five Presidents of the United States—for 
President Roosevelt, President Truman, Pres- 
ident Johnson, President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and then President Nixon— 
he was an advisor and a tower of strength 
in all areas of foreign policy and in national 
defense. 

I would remember Senator Russell as a 
President’s Senator, one that a President 
could always turn to when there was a hard 
fight, a close vote; one that he could always 
turn to and confide any information that was 
extremely confidential, knowing that it 
would never go beyond that room. 

And I also remember one other thing that 
I think summarizes it all. I mentioned last 
night that I called on the Senator before 
his death shortly at Walter Reed Hospital, 
and what impressed me about him was that 
here was this man suffering in the last days 
of his life and never for one moment during 
about 45 minutes that we were there in 
the room did he talk about himself. He just 
talked about the country that he loved so 
much. And he talked about the national de- 
fense of this country and the need to keep 
it strong. 

When the conversation was over, and as 
left the room, I will never forget the last 
words that he spoke. As I recall, this is what 
he said: “I only wish I could get down 
there and help.” 

I think that summarizes Richard Russell’s 
life. He always wanted to be wherever he 
could be to help, and he has set an example 
for all of us as Americans to be proud of, 
an example for all of us to emulate, a selfless 
service to America. 

We rather throw the word “great” around 
rather loosely these days, and every man who 
serves in the United States Senate or the 
Congress is, in a sense, a great man to have 
achieved that place of honor. But when we 
use the word “great” with Senator Russell, 
all of us who know him, all of us who had 
the opportunity to serve with him, know in 
our hearts that if we had to pick one Sen- 
ator that we felt stood out above all the rest 
in times of crisis, that a President could rely 
on, it would be Richard Russell of Georgia. 

That is why he was nct just this Presi- 
dent's Senator, but every President's Sen- 
ator. He is going to be missed by this State. 
He is going to be missed by this country. 
But he is particularly going to be missed by 
Presidents of the United States in the fu- 
ture. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in the tradi- 
tion of the Senate he knew so well, we 
pause to pay tribute to the late Senator 
RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

To some Senator RUSSELL was a great 
man. 

To others, he was a man of great ca- 
pacity whose chance for higher political 
office was stunted by the old politics of 
the South. 

Mr. President, those are judgments 
better left to history. 

Rather our task today is to define what 
we know of the man. 

To define Senator Russet. primarily 
as an outstanding legislative tactician 
would be to ignore the fact that he, too, 
a a vision of what this Nation should 


To stress his success as an opponent 
of civil rights legislation would be to ig- 
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nore his success in helping to enact re- 
forms during the era of the depression. 

But above all, Senator RUSSELL should 
be remembered as a man of principle, 
as a man who fought for what he believed 
was right rather than for what he 
thought might win votes. And I say that 
as one who was on the opposite side of 
numerous legislative debates. 

Cynics may dismiss my words as 
meaningless Senate rhetoric, and friends 
of Senator RusseLL may consider them 
small praise indeed. 

To the cynics I would say that each 
man is a product of his past made up of 
the accidents of geography, time, and up- 
bringing. 

Senator Russett and I came from dif- 
ferent pasts and had different views and 
visions. 

To say that a person with different 
views and visions cannot be a man of 
principle is to deny the pluralistic and 
democratic traditions of this Nation. 

To his friends who may contend my 
praise insignificant, I can only add that 
I suspect Senator Russett would have 
rather been remembered as a man of 
principle than as a man who was Presi- 
dent. 

Each of us, regardless from what past 
we came and of what future we seek, 
have gained from having known and 
worked with Senator RUSSELL. 

And because of that, each of us is 
poorer for his death. Let the historians 
of the future take these words into ac- 
count when they seek to judge the Sen- 
ator from Winder, Ga. 

APPRECIATION FOR SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 

CONNECTION WITH FUNERAL SERVICES FOR 

SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the many persons who contributed 
so much effort in allowing Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
to participate in the funeral services for 
the late Senator Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia. On Sunday, January 24, the 
day of the funeral, three planes left 
Washington carrying about 150 Mem- 
bers of Congress and their wives. How- 
ever, because of inclement weather, it 
was impossible for the planes to land in 
Georgia. Instead, we went to Charleston, 
S.C. 

Through the cooperation of Mr. John 
Rivers, president of television station 
WCSC in Charleston, arrangements were 
worked out despite seemingly impossible 
obstacles to allow the funeral service to 
continue as scheduled. 

Those who were to participate in the 
ceremony were rushed by South Carolina 
Highway Patrol and Air Force cars to 
the downtown studios of WCSC in 
Charleston. They included Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Acnew, Senator MANS- 
FIELD, Senator ELLENDER, Senator and 
Mrs. TALMADGE, Senator STENNIS, Sen- 
ator Scott, Senator Byrp, Senator and 
Mrs. AIKEN, Representatives PHIL LAND- 
RUM and BILL Stuckey, the Reverend L. 
R. Elson, Chaplain of the Senate, and 
the Honorable John Connally. 

Through hasty yet remarkably efficient 
connections worked out between station 
WCSC in Charleston, WSB Television in 


Atlanta, and the A.T. & T., a communica- 
tion link was established between 
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Charleston, Atlanta, and the funeral site 
in Winder, Ga. 

The eulogy by Senator STENNIS and 
statements by others were piped directly 
to the funeral services in Winder, Ga. In 
addition, WSB was able to provide full 
coverage of the funeral via a statewide 
hookup to citizens throughout Georgia. 

Mr. President, I consider this one of 
those truly amazing achievements now 
possible because of the skill and dedica- 
tion of our communication media. I es- 
pecially want to thank Mr. Rivers, who 
called his expert staff together on such 
short notice and had them standing by 
at his station by the time our contingent 
arrived from the airport. I also want to 
thank Capt. M. W. Cantrell, of the South 
Carolina Highway Patrol, who provided 
rapid transportation of our delegation to 
the television station. My special thanks 
also go to John Broughton, assistant 
chief engineer at WCSC, Jack Petit, the 
director; Carroll Godwin, chief an- 
nouncer; Tom Crenshaw, photographer 
and cameraman; and the entire duty 
staff at WCSC. They all turned in a yeo- 
man’s job in making this project a suc- 
cess. In addition,, our thanks go to Leon- 
ard Reinsch and to the staff and engi- 
neers of WSB Television in Atlanta and 
to Jasper Dorsey and the staff of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Charleston and Atlanta, who put this 
television and audio link together. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that vari- 
ous communications from foreign gov- 
ernments expressing condolences on the 
severe loss of the late distinguished Pres- 
ident pro tempore, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yor«, N.Y., 
January 22, 1971. 
Vice President Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Greek Orthodox of America and abroad 
mourn the death of Richard B. Russell, be- 
loved and respected dean of the Senate, ex- 
traordinary public servant and patriot, heed- 
ed councelor of six Presidents whose half cen- 
tury of dedicated service to the citizenry has 
seldom been equaled in the annals of the 
Nation. We express our deepest condolences 
to members of his family and we pray that 
God may rest his soul in eternal peace. 

ARCHBISHOP IAKOVOS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

1, The members of United States European 
Command and of Allied Command Europe 
join me in expressing sorrow at the passing 
of Senator Richard B. Russell, dean of the 
United States Senate. His firm, able and im- 
partial leadership will be sorely missed. A 
man of ability, integrity and a deeply imbued 
personal sense of honor, Senator Russell's 
achievements in the Senate and his contribu- 
tions to our country merit the respect and 
admiration of all Americans. We in the Armed 
Forces in Europe honor him for his services 
as foremost Senate authority on military 
matters for many years. His death is a great 
loss to the people of Georgia, to the United 
States Senate and to the Nation. 

2. We express our deepest sympathy and 
sincere condolences to the United States 
Senate. 

General GOODPASTER. 
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GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1971. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: May I ex- 
press to you my most sincere condolences 
on the severe loss which the United States 
Senate has suffered through the death of 
its dean, Senator Richard Brevard Russell. 

Having been actively engaged for more than 
half his lifetime as a Senator of the United 
States, Richard Brevard Russell has served 
his country to an unusually high degree. This 
honorable man, who had come to symbolize 
the institution to which he had devoted him- 
self so much, will always be remembered as a 
most outstanding personality in our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hans H. NOEBEL, 
Chargé d’Affaires a. t. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON “POCKET” 
VETO 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
anounce that the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Separation of Powers will hold 
hearings on Tuesday, January 26, 1971, 
on the “pocket” veto powers of the Presi- 
dent. 

The hearings, which will take the form 
of a roundtable discussion, will be held 
in room 1114 of the New Senate Office 
Building, beginning at 10 a.m. They will 
be open to the public. 

While these hearings will deal with the 
overall concept of the “pocket” veto, the 
subcommittee will pay particular atten- 
tion to President Nixon’s recent action on 
S. pane the Family Practice of Medicine 
Act. 

That bill, passed by the Congress and 
sent to the President on December 14, 
1970, authorized the administration to 
spend up to $225 million over 3 years to 
help medical schools and hospitals es- 
tablish new programs to train general- 
practice physicians. 

President Nixon claimed that the bill 
was “pocket” vetoed because the Congress 
had “adjourned” for 4 days over Christ- 
mas and thus prevented its return within 
the 10-day period specified by the Con- 
stitution. The 10-day period expired on 
Christmas Day. 

This action raises important questions 
under the separation of powers doctrine. 
On the one hand, some of us believe 
that the short, 4-day Christmas recess 
did not prevent the President from re- 
turning the bill to the Senate, where it 
originated, and that it subsequently be- 
came law without his signature. 

On the other hand, the administration 
argues that this short recess was tan- 
tamount to adjournment in the constitu- 
tional sense and, under two rulings of 
the Supreme Court, was sufficient to sup- 
port a “pocket” veto of the bill. 

The Supreme Court has dealt with 
the “pocket” veto power, but it has not 
spelled out in detail whether a short re- 
cess of more than 3 days by both Houses 
of the Congress is an adjournment in the 
constitutional meaning of the word. 

The subcommittee will consider the 
constitutional and traditional meaning of 
“adjournment” and possible legislation 
to define the word. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL LAWS 
AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Special 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures will begin its series of hear- 
ings on the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of the Fed- 
eral Law on February 10, 1971, in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. The 
hearings will begin at 10 a.m. We expect 
to hear the Attorney General as our first 
witness. Information on this or future 
hearings can be obtained from the staff 
in room 2204, New Senate Office Building, 
telephone extension 53281. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11:15 AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11:15 to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR BOGGS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately upon the disposition of the 
reading of the Journal, the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is, therefore, my understanding 
that following the remarks by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs) on tomorrow, under the previ- 
ous order the able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELson) will be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, and that he will 
be followed by the able Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), who will be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dote). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to Public Law 91- 
405, makes the following appointments 
to the Commission on the Organization 
of the Government of the District of 
Columbia as recommended by the major- 
ity and minority leaders: Jayson New- 
man and James J. McIntyre. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate, in accordance with the previous 
order, and as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of our late departed col- 
league from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
stand in adjournment until 11:15 a.m. 
tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 26, 1971, at 11:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 25, 1971: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


John B. Connally, of Texas, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland, to be 
Secretary of the Interior. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND, INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK, AND ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


John B. Connally, of Texas, for appoint- 
ment to the offices indicated: 

U.S. Governor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund for a term of 5 years and U.S. 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for a term of 
5 years; a Governor of the Inter-American 
Development Bank for a term of 5 years; and 
U.S. Governor of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George Bush, of Texas, to be the Repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the United Nations with the rank and status 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, and the Representative of the 
United States of America in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

David M. Kennedy, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador at Large. 

Kenneth Franzheim II, of Texas, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to New Zea- 
land, to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Western Samoa. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
James H. Wakelin, Jr., of the District of 


Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Myron Tribus, resigned. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Rear Adm. Don A. Jones to be Director of 
the National Ocean Survey, National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration; (new 
position). 

Rear Adm. Harley D. Nygren to be Director 
of the Commissioned Officer Corps, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; 
(new position) . 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be the Deputy Representative of the 
United States of America to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Thomas Edmund Carroll, of Maryland, 
to be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (new 
position). 

U.S. Coast GUARD 

The following named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of Rear 
Admiral: 

James W. Moreau 

Joseph R. Steele 

Owen W. Siler 

The following named officers of the Coast 


Guard for promotion to the grade of com- 
mander: 
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James W. Brawley, Jr. Paul E. Peterson 
Robert E. Nielsen Richard B. Eldridge 
Earl E. Martin William P. Penney 
Raymond E.Womack Rudolph T. Sommer 
Frank E. Braman Robert C. Nichols 
William C. Parish Richard M. Connor 
Richard W. Michaels Lee I. Levy 
Douglas B. Thurnher Robert Farmer 
Henry J. Harris, Jr. John C. Hanson 
James C. Osborn Karl F. Welty, Jr. 
Harold E. Fallon, Jr. Richard H. Wight 
Richard D. Thompson Ronald G. Eastman 
Arnold B. Beran Mark W. Byrd 
Donald M. Morrison, Robert H. Elkins 

Jr. Donald P. Nachtwey 
Donald B. Davis Theottis Wood 
Thomas P. Nolan Duane P. Gatto 
Peter J. Rots Ralph T. Martin 
Everett L. Crowell Robert E. Hynds 
Ralph Z. Delgiorno Dorwin W. Newman 
John R. Erickson Philip P. Coady 
Thomas T. Matteson Roberti A. Janecek 
Harry J. Reckitt Franklin E. Thrall 
John P. Flaherty, Jr. James G. Lang 
Carol E. Conry John J. Janda, Jr. 
John R. Mitchell William H. Dotson 
Richard J. Marcott Philip R. Spiker 
Edward B. Holtzman Charles H. Leckrone 
Dick G. Taylor Thomas W. Finnegan 
Warren J. Frederick Albert D. Super 
Weymond Davis Charles W. Busby 
Maurice V. Goodroe Gennaro S. Duca 
Bruno A. Forsterer Ralph W. H. Bartels 
Milton J. Thompson Jackson C. Arney 
Jack A. O'Donnell Emil Caminha 
Carlton D. Leonard Charles R. Corbett 
Floyd A. Rice Marvin D. Henderson 
Benjamin S. Beach, Jr. Leonard W. Garrett 
Albert D. Grantham Alan C. Peck 
Roy E. Nichols, Jr. Kenneth F. Franke 
Ara E. Midgett, Jr. Ernest Bizzozero 
Russell E. Sawyer John B. Ekman 
Richard N. Westcott John R. Wells, Jr. 
Wallace A. Herrington Eugene E. E. O'Donnell 
Sanford H. Pierpoint Martin H. Daniell, Jr. 


The following named members of the Per- 
manent Commissioned Teaching Staff of the 
Coast Guard Academy for promotion to the 
grade of commander: 

George P. Vance 

Robert I. Demichiell 

The following retired officer recalled to 
active duty for promotion to the grade of 
commander: 

James A. Hadley 

The following named Reserve officers to 
be permanent commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 
Bobby T. Chambers Jerry L. Millsaps 
David W. Kennedy, Jr. Robert C. Houle 
John P. Shioli 

U.S. Ar FORCE 

The following named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of Chapter 
835, Title 10 of the United States Code: 

To be major general 

Maj. Gen. Richard F. Shaefer, 
EZR (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Edmund F. O’Connor, 
EZR (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Louis L. Wilson, Jr., ERZA 
ZFR (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Carlos M. Talbott, 
FR (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Rene G. Dupont, EE iir R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James M. Keck, EEV Zir rR 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 


Maj. Gen. Ernest T. Cragg, BEEZ R 


(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 
Maj. Gen. William W. Snavely, RRETA 
(brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Dale S. sweat MERZ 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Douglas T. Nelson, 
Xxxx-... [gad (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Richard M. Hoban, 

R (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph G. Wilson, 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William G. Moore, Jr., 

R (brigadier general, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force. 


To be brigadier general 


Brig. Gen. Thomas W. Morgan, 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel James, Jr., RXR 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Leroy J. Manor, EEZ ZER 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard G. Cross, Jr., Eese% 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Bryan M. Shotts, EEZ ZZE; R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence W. Steinkraus, REZA 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Peter R. DeLonga, ERZA 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Eugene Q. Steffes, Jr., 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Billie J. McGarvey, 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Gaughan, ERRIA 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Holt, BEZZE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Pauly BELL Eee eee R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen Walter T. Galligan, EERIA 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick C. Blesse, 

(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Paul F. Patch 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Darrell S. Cramer, EZETA 

(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S, 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Harola E. Collins, 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Frank W. Elliott, Jr., M2200 

(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen James E. HIIRE ZZi R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Marion L. Boswell, 

(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John J. Burns iE eir o. 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin N. Bellis, 
RR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth L. Tallman, 

R (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lew Allen, Jr. EZZ iir oR 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Martin G. Colladay, REZA 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force, 
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Brig. Gen. William J. Evans, EZZZA 
EZSMIFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth R. Chapman, RRA 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Salvador E. Felices, 
EQ@HFR (Colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Bryce Poe, IERES ZZE rR 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Hughes, REZZA 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kendall S. Young, MEZZ ZZE 
FR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Lt. Gen, Richard H. Elis iEZZZErFR 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Abraham J. Dreiseszun, 
EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Maurice F. Casey, EZZ Eir R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Warner E. Newby, RQSesia 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following named officers for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force under the 
provisions of chapter 839, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 

To be major general 
Brig. Gen. John H. Herring, Jr., RERERETA 
, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. DeWitt R. Searles IRScscail 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph H. Belser, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Leo C. Lewis ESZ ZER 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Douglas T. Nelson, BEEZ ZZEE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert N. Ginsburgh, RETA 
EFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Levi R. Chase EES ZZE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Clare T. Ireland, Jr., RERZZA 
RFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Maurice R. Reilly BEZZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. George H, McKee, 
EZMFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James A. Hill EVZ2airr, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Alton D. Slay MEVZA ZER, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Abraham J. Dreiseszun, 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lee M. Paschall, EEZ ZZi R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James O. Frankosky, REETA 
ZMR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kendall S. Young, 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Woodard E. Davis, Jr., A222 
ESMFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ray M. Coe EEZ ZZR, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard C. Catledge REZA- 
E2ZMIFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Holt, EZZ Er R 
(colonel Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James H. Watkins BEZZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Maxwell W. Steel, Jr., 
EZMFR (colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical) 
U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jack K. Gamble, IEE ZAZE R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Foster L. Smith, EZAZ R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen Homer K. Hansen, BEZZ ZZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Clifford W. Hargrove, 
EFR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Huyser BEZZE 
FR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William J. Evans, EZZ ZZE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen James L. Price 2"3Fr, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Roberts, EZZZE R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen Devol Brett{/Z2irr, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Salvador E. Felices, 
EFR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Martin G. Colladay, MEZZE 
FR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Hughes MEZZ ZZE 
FR (colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Pursley, ERZA 

(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air 
Force) , U.S, Air Force. 
U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
in grades as follow: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Frank Thomas Mildren RESTA. 
U.S. Army (major general, U.S. Army). 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John Hancock Hay, Jr., PEZZA 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed on 
the retired list in grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be general 


Gen. Ben Harrell, MEZZE Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


= Gen. Fillmore Kennady Mearns, 

U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
president under subsection (a) of section 
8066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Willard Pearson, Zsa, 
U.S. Army. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He who pursues righteousness and 
kindness will find life and honor.— 
Proverbs 21: 21. 

O God, our Heavenly Father, whose 
voice is heard not in the earthquake, 
wind, or fire, but in the still small voice, 
speak to us in this moment of quiet 
prayer and help us to hear Thy word 
and, having heard it, to heed it. Grant us 
the gift of Thy spirit that our restless 
and troubled souls may find peace in 
Thee, peace with one another, and peace 
with ourselves. 

We pray for our country, for all our 
citizens, young and old, for those in our 
Armed Forces around the world, and for 
our prisoners of war. Guide and guard 
us all as a nation, sustaining us with 
Thy presence, strengthening us with Thy 
power, and leading us in the ways of 
truth and love, for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s sitting 


and announces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE SILENT PROTECTORS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Rifleman, one of the Nation’s out- 
standing publications for sportsmen, has 
published an intriguing editorial in its 
January 1971 issue. It poses a challeng- 
ing question and deserves both reading 
and thought. It follows: 

THE SILENT PROTECTORS 
Last year The American Rifleman published 
in its “Armed Citizens” columns 112 actual 
instances in which the mere presence of a 


firearm in the hands of a resolute citizen 
prevented crime without bloodshed. Every 
case came from news reports confirmed by 
police records in 97 communities across the 
land. Among these were Seattle, Kansas City, 
San Jose, Atlanta, Baltimore, Dallas, Detroit, 
El Paso and 89 others. 

Every one chronicled a triumph of a self- 
reliant American with the “cool,” to use the 
current slang, to stop a crime without shoot- 
ing anyone. They prevented robberies and 
quite possibly rapes and murders. They were 
able to do so because they were armed—with 
guns. 

Now on the 100th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, we would 
like to ask a simple question: 

Can anyone show us where 112 crimes have 
been averted by the Federal Gun Control Act 
of 1968? 

Those who uphold this act and would fur- 
ther disarm law-abiding American citizens 
owe it to the American public to explain 
themselves. 

Can they say why it is that crime continues 
to rise under the 1968 act instead of decreas- 
ing? 

Without putting words into overworked 
mouths, we can surmise that they will say 
the answer is a need for even stricter gun 
laws. 

In all honesty, we must disagree. The an- 
swer is a need for many things, but laws that 
deprive decent persons of self-protection are 
not among them. 
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The answer may be a need for more uni- 
formed policemen patrolling our crime-in- 
fested big cities. Philadelphia in chopping 
down its crime rate provided prima facie 
evidence of this. The Washington, D.C., police 
department, recruited to full strength for 
the first time in many years, also brought 
about a distinct reduction in crime by put- 
ting more properly-trained patrolmen on 
the streets. Some other communities have 
succeeded, likewise. 

The answer may be a need for longer 
sentences that keep habitual criminals in 
jail instead of allowing them to whiz through 
courtrooms with a speed that makes justice 
somewhat like a revolving door. 

The answer may be the need for broad 
rehabilitation programs that reorient all 
but the most hopeless hardened criminals 
(if there are such), and end the cycle under 
which many criminals find themselves com- 
pelled to return to crime for lack of anything 
better. 

The answer may be an end to flabby per- 
missiveness and a “lie down and quit” at- 
titude on the part of some local courts 
and authorities whenever unruly, lawless 
elements “make a fist” at them. 

The answer may be a return to a tradi- 
tional American creed recognized and prac- 
ticed by every good NRA Member, of respect- 
ing the rights and way of life of all respect- 
able fellow Americans. 

It is proper to discuss all this on the 100th 
anniversary of The National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America, an organization founded 
to promote markmanship and broadened to 
support conservation and national improve- 
ment, because the legitimate ownership of 
firearms is an integral part of our Nation. 
This the NRA recognizes and champions. 

As shown in this magazine and else- 
where, the mere presence of firearms in the 
hands of responsible Americans can serve to 
curb violence. The Federal Gun Control Act 
of 1968 apparently can’t. 

There is reason to believe and hope that 
the next Congress will recognize this fact and 
repeal the 1968 Act, at least insofar as it 
places burdens and restrictions on individ- 
ual law-abiding gun owners. 

That, coupled with the mandatory penalty 
laws that the NRA has long advocated for 
criminal misuse of guns, will do more to curb 
crime than the senseless provisions of the 
1968 act which tend to stamp out legitimate 
gun ownership while criminals run riot and 
thumb their noses at all laws. 


DOMESTIC FISHERMEN’S EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE ACT 


(Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent discoveries of ex- 
cessive amounts of chemical mercury 
and DDT in fish catches off the coast 
of California have further dramatized 
both the costliness and essential inequity 
of water pollution. The health hazard 
posed by dumping mercury-laden indus- 
trial wastes into our waters and into our 
air led to the confiscation of tons of con- 
taminated fish. 

In early December 1970, the Food and 
Drug Administration announced that an 
“excessive” level of mercury was found 
in canned tuna fish, and, according to 
the Washington Post, “nearly a quarter 
of the country’s tuna fish supply may be 
contaminated by excess mercury.” 

In another recent action, the Food and 
Drug Administration seized 8,000 pounds 
of kingfish because of excessive DDT 
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content. While fresh-water fish have 
been confiscated before, this is the first 
seizure involving salt-water fish and 
DDT contamination. 

The impact of these events on hun- 
dreds of hardy souls who engage in fish- 
ing for their livelihood has been nothing 
less than catastrophic. Yet, even more 
widespread injury to commercial fisher- 
men—through no fault of their own—is 
likely because of the pollution of our 
waters. Even with vigorous pollution 
abatement programs and strict enforce- 
ment of water quality standards, we can 
expect more fishery failures in a num- 
ber of domestic fishing areas for some 
time to come. 

To meet this very real and tragic sit- 
uation, I am introducing the Domestic 
Fishermen’s Emergency Assistance Act, 
to provide partial reimbursement for 
losses incurred by commercial fisher- 
men as a result of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a 
State or the Federal Government be- 
cause of deterioration in the quality of 
the aquatic environment. 

Specifically, the bill would establish a 
grant program to be administered by 
the Secretary of Commerce to help com- 
mercial fishermen meet the usual busi- 
ness expenses which they ordinarily 
would be able to meet—had they not 
incurred the economic loss caused by the 
imposition of restrictions. The formula 
provides for payments not to exceed 70 
percent of lost earnings. 

In accepting a grant under the pro- 
gram, a commercial fisherman would as- 
sign to the Secretary all rights to re- 
cover damages against any party for 
committing or failing to commit acts 
which resulted in the imposition of re- 
strictions. Any damages recovered by 
the Secretary in excess of the amount 
of the grant and the administrative ex- 
penses of recovery not exceeding the 
total lost, would be paid to the fisher- 
men. This provision, it should be noted, 
would not only increase the likelihood 
of collection of damages from the pol- 
luter but would make the entire program 
largely self-liquidating. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRAYER 
BREAKFASTS 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to extend to the new Members 
of the 92d Congress, as well as to my 
other colleagues an invitation to attend 
our congressional prayer breakfasts 
which are held each Thursday morning 
at 8 in the Members’ dinning room. 

I find that by attending the prayer 
breakfast, Thursday is the best day of 
the week for me. The breakfast, includ- 
ing a short talk by one of the Members 
and a general discussion of his text, con- 
cludes promptly at 9. 

It has been the custom of the leader- 
ship, committee chairman, and State 
delegations to refrain from scheduling 
regular meetings on Thursday mornings 
in order to give Members the opportu- 
nity to attend this devotional. I am 
certain that this custom will continue. 
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JOHN DELLENBACK, of Oregon, will be 
our speaker on this Thursday, and again, 
I cordially invite all of you to join us. 


ALMOST 200 MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OFFER THEIR COLLECTIVE HAND 
TO AMERICA’S 20 MILLION SEN- 
IOR CITIZENS 


(Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, without a great deal of 
fanfare, almost 200 Members of the 
House of Representatives offered their 
collective hand to America’s 20 million 
senior citizens. They did so by cosponsor- 
ing a House resolution, yet unnumbered, 
to create a Select Committee on Aging in 
the House of Representatives. 

For a significant number of that 20 
million Americans Thursday was historic, 
for it represented the first time that a 
broad-based group of Congressmen had 
announced their intention of providing 
a constant forum in which the problems 
of growing old in America can be dis- 
cussed, studied, and answers sought to 
the many dilemmas facing older Ameri- 
cans. 

It is ironic that the other body has 
a Committee on Aging while the House 
does not. This, in a very real sense, is 
the people’s House, the legislative forum 
which is closest to the people and it 
should be here that individual and per- 
sonal problems are dealt with in the 
most compassionate manner. Yet we do 
not have any full-time mechanism in the 
House in which a coordinated and com- 
prehensive attack on the myriad prob- 
lems of the aging can be undertaken. 

I want to make it very plain that we 
are not questioning the jurisdiction of 
any existing committee—but our only 
purpose is to provide the vehicle by which 
full-time representation is given to one of 
the great dilemmas of our society. On 
several occasions I have referred to the 
senior citizens of America as being the 
“abandoned generation.” We must not 
stop short in providing a voice for this 
generation in the people’s House—the 
House of Representatives. 

I am enclosing for publication in the 
Recorp today a text of the resolution 
which would create the House Commit- 
tee on Aging and those Members of this 
House who have joined in this effort. I 
would, also, like to invite any additional 
Members to serve as cosponsors of this 
resolution and advocates for this great 
cause. 

I include the text of the resolution and 
the list of cosponsors: 

H. Res. — 

Whereas there are now more than 19 mil- 
lion persons in the United States age sixty- 
five and oyer—a group representing more 
than 9 percent of our total population and 
more than 16 per cent of our adult popula- 
tion; and 

Whereas this group of senior American 
citizens is to exceed 25 million by 
1985—thus continuing it as the most rapidly 


growing segment of our entire adult popu- 
lation; and 
Whereas this group is faced with serious 
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and continuing problems, including employ- 
ment, housing, medical care, education, pen- 
sions, and meaningful use of retirement 
years; and 

Whereas these problems have produced 
and will continue to produce serious strains 
on the fabric of our national life making it 
incumbent upon us to discover what social 
and economic conditions will enable our 
senior citizens both to contribute to our 
national productivity and to lead satisfying, 
independent, and productive lives; and 

Whereas the problems of our senior citi- 
zens, while calling for action by various leg- 
islative committees, are themselves highly 
interrelated, requiring coordinated review 
and recommendations based on studies in 
depth of the total field—studies which of 
necessity must range beyond the jurisdic- 
tional boundaries of any existing commit- 
tee; and 

Whereas the problems confronting our 
senior citizens are of such vital national 
concern as to require the full-time attention 
of a select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
non-legislative select committee to be com- 
posed of 15 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker, 
one of whom he shall designate as chairman. 
Any vacancy occurring in the membership of 
the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made, 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of any and all matters pertaining 
to problems of older people, including, but 
not limited to, problems of maintaining 
health, of assuring adequate income, of find- 
ing employment, of engaging in productive 
and rewarding retirement activity, of secur- 
ing proper housing, and, when necessary, of 
assuring adequate care or assistance. 

No proposed legislation shall be referred 
to the committee, and the committee shall 
not have power to report by bill, or otherwise 
have legislative jurisdiction. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, including any 
Commonwealth or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpoena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary; except that 
neither the committee nor any subcommittee 
thereof may sit while the House is meeting 
unless special leave to sit shall have been 
obtained from the House. Subpoenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


CosPONSORS OF PRYOR RESOLUTION 


Abourezk, James S. 
Abzug, Bella S. 
Adams, Brock, 
Addabbo, Joseph P. 
Alexander, Bill. 
Anderson, Glenn M. 
Anderson, William R. 
Andrews, Mark. 
Annunzio, Frank. 
Ashley, Thomas L. 


Aspin, Lee. 
Badillo, Herman. 
Baker, Lamar. 
Baring, Walter S. 
Barrett, William A. 
Begich, Nick, 
Bell, Alphonzo. 
Bennett, Charles E. 
Bergland, Bob. 
Bevill, Tom. 
Biaggi, Mario. 
Biester, Edward G., Jr. 
Bingham, Jonathan B. 
Blackburn, Benjamin B. 
Blanton, Ray. 
Brasco, Frank J. 
Brinkley, Jack. 
Broomfield, William S. 
Burke, James A. 
Burlison, Bill D. 
Burton, Phillip. 
Caffery, Patrick T. 
Carney, Charles J. 
Carter, Tim Lee. 
Chisholm, Shirley. 
Clausen, Don H. 
Clay, William “Bill.” 
Cleveland, James C. 
Conte, Silvio O. 
Corbett, Robert J. 
Corman, James C. 
Cotter, William R. 
Coughlin, Lawrence. 
Culver, John. 
Daniel, W. C. “Dan.” 
Davis, John W. 
Derwinski, Edward J. 
Dickinson, William L. 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr. 
Dingell, John D. 
Donahue, Harold D, 
Dorn, William J. B. 
Dow, John G, 
Drinin, Robert F. 
Duncan, John J. 
duPont, Pierre S. 
ckhardt, Bob. 
Edwards, Don. 
Edwards, Edwin W. 
Edwards, Jack. 
Ellberg, Joshua. 
Esch, Marvin L, 
Foley, Thomas 8. 
Ford, William D. 
Forsythe, Edwin B. 
Fraser, Donald M. 
Frenzel, Bill 


Frey, Louis, Jr. 
Fulton, James G. 


Gaydos, Joseph M. 
Giaimo, Robert N. 
Gibbons, Sam. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Jr. 
Gonzalez, Henry B. 
Gray, Kenneth J. 
Green, William J. 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
Gubser, Charles S. 
Gude, Gilbert. 
Halpern, Seymour. 
Hamilton, Lee H. 
Hammerschmidt, John Paul. 
Hanley, James M. 
Hanna, Richard T. 
Harrington, Michael. 
Hathaway, William D. 
Hawkins, Augustus F. 
Hays, Wayne L. 
Hechler, Ken. 
Heckler, Margaret M. 
Henderson, David N. 
Hillis, Elwood. 
Horton, Frank. 
Howard, James J. 
Hungate, William L. 
Jacobs, Andrew, Jr. 
Jones, Ed. 

Jones, Walter B. 


Keating, William J. 
Koch, Edward I. 
Kluczynski, John ©. 
Kyros, Peter N. 
Leggett, Robert L. 
Lennon, Alton. 

Lent, Norman. 

Link, Arthur A. 
Lujan, Manuel, Jr. 
McCloskey, Paul N., Jr. 
McCormack, Mike. 
McDade, Joseph M. 
McDonald, Jack H. 
McFall, John J. 
McKinney, Stewart B, 
Mann, James R. 
Mathis, Dawson. 
Matsunaga, Spark M. 
Mayne, Wiley. 
Meeds, Lloyd. 

Mikva, Abner J. 
Mink, Patsy. 
Mitchell, Parren S. 
Mollohan, Robert H. 
Moorhead, William 8. 
Morse, F. Bradford. 
Murphy, John M. 
Nedzi, Lucien N. 
Nichols, Bill. 

Nix, Robert N. C. 
Obey, David R. 
O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. 
Pepper, Claude. 
Pettis, Jerry L. 
Podell, Bertram L. 
Preyer, Richardson. 
Price, Melvin. 

Price, Robert. 
Pucinski, Roman C. 
Railsback, Tom. 
Randall, William J. 
Rangel, Charles B, 
Rees, Thomas M. 
Reuss, Henry 8. 
Rhodes, John. 
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Fish, Hamilton, Jr. 
Flowers, Walter. 
Green, Edith. 

Roy, William R. 
Sikes, Robert L. F. 
Spence, Floyd. 


STILL WAITING TO FIND OUT WHAT 
THE STATE OF THE UNION REAL- 
LY IS 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I followed 
with great interest the President’s state 
of the Union message the other evening. 
I am still waiting to find out what the 
state of the Union really is. 

The art of politics seems to be telling 
the people only what they want to hear. 
But, I never thought, in my lifetime, that 
I would hear a Republican President try 
to outsocialize the ADA. 

Power to the people was what our 
forefathers sought to preserve through 
the constitutional system. Why these 
platitudes to the people when the Presi- 
dent need only tell his bureaucrats to 
take their feet off the people’s necks? 

Last Monday, I attended the inaugura- 
tion of Governor Wallace, who also spoke 
of people power. Governor Wallace told 
the people how to use people power—by 
going to the ballot box and voting the 
destroyers of America out of office. 

The political promises of sharing the 
wealth is nothing new. We all remember 
when the lesser »oliticians used this 
promise to great avail when the States 
and cities promised to share the wealth 
with the people. This, they claim to have 
done, but the wealth is still not dis- 
tributed, and the cities and States are all 
but bankrupt. So, if it worked to political 
advantage for the !ocal and State politi- 
cians, maybe it will work for the Presi- 
dent in his offer to share with the cities 
and States the revenues which the Fed- 
eral Government does not even have 
itself. 

A more honest solution would seem to 
be not promising to give the money back 
to the people, but not taking it from 
them in the first place. Simply lower or 
abolish income taxes. 

Everyone rejoices at the thought of 
ending the war, but how are we ending 
the war? In Vietnam, we are leaving the 
battlefield in disgrace—surrendering a 
mission without winning what could have 
been won and proving that 50,000 Ameri- 
can men died for what is no longer po- 
litically expedient. Wars are ended only 
by winning or losing—and if a war is not 
concluded by victory, it can be ended 
only by defeat. 

History may well record that President 
Nixon was the first American President 
to lose a war. 

Many remember President Eisenhower 
finding it politically expedient to say he 
had ended the war in Korea. But, Amer- 
ican boys still serve there and American 
fighting men still die there. There has 
been no peace and the talks at Panmun- 
jon, like those at Paris, continue as 
Teminders that we do business with the 
Communists only at their price. 
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What is the state of the Union regard- 
ing our wars and international commit- 
ments? With the 82d Airborne at Fort 
Bragg on tactical readiness as a Middle 
East expeditionary force, why not tell 
the people what commitments they have 
made in that sector? 

Have those in high places of our 
Government chosen to ignore our POW’s 
rather than explain their plight. The 
number of POW’s continues to lessen. 
Can it be that they have died or that our 
calloused decisionmakers would prefer to 
simply write them off as living casual- 
ties? Our military leaders know that any 
country that ends its war by defeat does 
not regain its captured men except as a 
humane gesture of the victor. Perhaps 
this has been the motivation for recent 
unsuccessful attempts to rescue some of 
our captured men before we pull out of 
Vietnam to at least give the inference 
that we have tried to free them and thus 
appease their loved ones. 

Why should our people be encouraged 
to beg of the head dictator of North 
Vietnam for humane treatment and re- 
lease of captured men? Why should they 
not write to the Commander in Chief 
under whose command our POW’s serve, 
and why should our people not expect 
answers? Or would this not be an appro- 
priate item for the state of the Union 
address? 

What is the state of the Union on 
crime, drugs, or even the direction that 
our country is headed under the pro- 
grams of the Chief Executive? There 
was not one explanation or reassurance 
as to how he would have his people curb 
inflation or the ever-soaring unemploy- 
ment. There was not one word about the 
state of the Union regarding our national 
defense, the ever-growing threat from 
Communist military supremacy, nor any 
mention of relief to taxpayers from the 
most excessive taxation ever borne by 
any people. 

The state of the Union address gives 
every indication that the Republican in 
the White House has no constructive 
answers, but rather prefers to out-Dem- 
ocrat the Democrats. I fear for our peo- 
ple and our Republic. 

We are a nation without an opposition 
party. 

Will the real Republicans please stand 
up? 


HOUSE REPUBLICANS SCORE UNIT 
RULE IMPOSED BY DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
developments in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over Thursday and Friday, 
in my opinion, did not receive proper 
public attention. The denial to the mi- 
nority side of proper committee staffing, 
of course, I will leave that issue for the 
conscience of the public, but I would like 
to call to the attention of the American 
people that one of the reasons this mat- 
ter never arrived at a full and open de- 
bate was by reason of the adoption of a 
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rule in the Democrat caucus which would 
prevent any full and open debate on the 
floor of the House. 

First, let no one be misled into believ- 
ing that any parliamentary situation de- 
velops on the floor of this House but that 
it is subject to the control of the Dem- 
ocrat leadership in this body. The Wash- 
ington Post news report stated that the 
House got itself into a parliamentary 
tangle which prevented the matter of mi- 
nority staffing from coming to a vote. 
The writer of that story was most char- 
itable in his treatment of the leadership. 

Second, and of greater importance, is 
the device used by the Democrat leader- 
ship to insure that even if the issue of 
minority staffing should have come to a 
vote, the outcome had been predeter- 
mined in party caucus earlier last week. 

It appears that the Democrat leader- 
ship of this body is fearful of free and 
open debate before men of independent 
judgment on the floor of the House of 
Representatives the leadership saw fit to 
dust off a rule of the Democrat caucus 
which, I am advised, has not been used 
for more than 20 years. This rule permits 
a bare majority of the Democrat mem- 
bership in secret party proceedings to 
find all members of the Democrat Party 
in the House of Representatives to sup- 
port the position of the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, the American public, 
which expects House business to be con- 
ducted in open debate on the floor of this 
body should be aroused to the dangers in- 
herent in the rule recently employed to 
overturn an action taken last year by 
substantial margin of victory by this 
body. Any rule of procedure which would 
permit as few as 110 Members of this 
body in secret meeting to predetermine 
the outcome of debate on the floor should 
be viewed with alarm by all free men. 

Now, the Democrat caucus is not open 
to the public, and I would suggest that 
if any of the members of the fourth 
estate do not understand how this rule 
operates, that if they would please con- 
tact me I will be happy to explain it to 
them. 

In the meantime, I am inserting into 
the Recor a copy of the Democrat cau- 
cus rules, along with two press releases 
which will be more self-explanatory. 

The material referred to follows: 
House REPUBLICANS SCORE Unrr RULE IM- 

POSED BY DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The House Republi- 
can Conference this morning passed unani- 
mously a resolution offered by Congressman 
Ben Blackburn of Georgia condemning the 
imposition by secret vote in the Democratic 
Caucus of a “unit rule” on an issue to be 
decided on the floor of the House this after- 
noon, The “unit rule” binds all Democrat 
members of the House to vote as a mono- 
lithic block on the repeal of the minority 
staffing provisions of the landmark 1970 Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act. 

“This partisan rule imposed by the Demo- 
crats strikes at the very heart of the parlia- 
mentary system,” Congressman Blackburn 
said in introducing his resolution. “The 
whole concept of free and open debate be- 
tween men of independent judgment is de- 
stroyed by this partisan rule. The citizens 
who cast ballots for members of the Demo- 
crat Party should be aware that their Con- 
gressmen are free to exercise their own in- 
dependent judgment only where two-thirds 
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their Democrat colleagues (or & sim- 
on Basara under some circumstances) ne 
not deem to exercise oma pone of contro 
mented in the rule. 

ETA proud that the Republican PaE 
my party—recognizes the integrity ir è 
members and makes no effort to control the! ; 
exercise of judgment in the best interest ace 
the country,” Blackburn stated after a 
Conference unanimously adopted his reso. 
republican Conference Chairman ana = 
Anderson praised his colleague, Ben isi 
burn, for putting the spotlight on pices 
Democrats for their resort to an ironfi PE 
leadership reminiscent of a bygone hral oa 
derson reported that many members o bs 
Conference, which is comprised of all rs 
publican Members of the House, rose 
support the Blackburn resolution. e 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“whereas it has come to the attention of 
the members of the Republican Party who 
are serving in the House of Representatives 
that their colleagues of the Democrat Party 
are pledged by & rule of their party that 
should % of the Demorcat Caucus vote to 
impose a rule known as the “unit rule” on 
an issue to arise on the Floor of the House 
of Representatives that upon the adoption 
of such “unit rule” each member of the 
Democrat party, without regard to his own 
personal convictions and without regard to 
the expectations of the electorate of his 
Congressional District he is bound by reason 
of party loyalty to support the position 
adopted by the caucus of the Democrat 
Party; and 

arharo the Republican Party seeks alle- 
giance of the Members of the House who 
declare themselves as Republicans solely on 
the basis of appeal to principles of consti- 
tutional law, sound economics, and parallel 
political philosophies which encompass a 


broad political spectrum and does not seek to 


control the actions or freedom of the Repub- 
lican Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; and 

“Whereas under the Constitution of the 
United States, legislation shall be enacted 
upon a majority vote of the 435 duly elected 
and constitutionally recognized Representa- 
tives and it is clear that by operation of the 
“unit rule’ the affairs of the nation can 
well be determined in secret party caucus 
outside the framework of the duly consti- 
tuted House of Representatives by secret 
voting of far less than a majority of the 435 
Members duly elected and sworn as Members; 

“Now therefore be it duly resolved: 

“That the Republican Conference reaffirms 
its abhorrence for any rule which would re- 
quire a duly elected and sworn Member of 
the House of Representatives to subjugate 
his personal judgment, his obligation to the 
citizens of his Congressional District and his 
oath of office as a Member of the House of 
Representatives to a predetermined position 
by reason of action on the part of his col- 
leagues in party caucus, and the Republican 
Conference does by these presents wish to 
make known to the American public that the 
business of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives is subject to control and manipu- 
lation of its affairs by a minority of the 
membership of the House of Representatives 
in secret proceedings by reason of a Democrat 
Party Caucus rule.” 

House REPUBLICANS BLAST DEMOCRATS FOR 
RETREAT ON REFORM 

WASHINTON, D.C.—House Resolution 
Chairman John B. Anderson today blasted 
House Democrats for signalling “a forced re- 
treat on Congressional reform under iron- 
fisted leadership reminiscent of a bygone era.” 
In a press conference with Rep. Barber Con- 
able of New York, Republican Research 
Chairman, and Rep. James Cleveland of New 
Hampshire, Anderson scored a move by the 
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Democratic caucus to repeal the minority 
staffing provisions of the 1970 Legislative Re- 
organization Act and to bind all Dmocratic 
members to that decision when the House 
votes on its rules. 

In Anderson's words, “I find it incredible 
that the Democrats are already hacking away 
at the first major congressional reform legis- 
lation in 24 years—and on the very same day 
that act was to take effect. But it is even 
more shocking that they should be reverting 
to the heavy-handed tactics of an earlier day 
by imposing strict conformity on their mem- 
bership. To call this the ‘Democratic’ party 
under such circumstances in an exercise in 
Orwellian ‘newspeak’.” 

The GOP spokesmen went on to say: “One 
need only review the debate on this provision 
in the last Congress to realize that the move 
to repeal it originated at the highest leader- 
ship levels. And when you consider that the 
minority staffing amendment was introduced 
by a Democrat (Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son of New Jersey) and that it passed with 
bipartisan support on a 105-63 teller vote, it 
is apparent that the leadership is riding 
roughshod over a divided Caucus.” 

Noting that the reform provision would 
give the minority party access to at least 
one-third of the committees’ investigatory 
staff funds, Cleveland said: “Assurance of 
adequate staff is necessary, especially in those 
committees which are moving into new and 
challenging areas, As we confront the new 
problems of the 1970's, expert assistance is 
necessary if the minority members are go- 
ing to be able to participate knowledgeably 
in the adversary debate in committees, where 
laws are made.” Anderson said: “The viabil- 
ity of our two-party legislative system is de- 
pendent upon competent and adequate mi- 
nority staff support. It is only reasonable to 
require that the size of the committees’ mi- 
nority staff more nearly approximate minor- 
ity party strength in the House Itself. To 
deny this for narrow partisan or patronage 
purposes is to threaten our representative 
form of government which is premised on mi- 
nority rights as well as majority rule.” 

PREAMBLE AND RULES ADOPTED BY THE 

Democratic Caucus 


PREAMBLE 


In adopting the following rules for the 
Democratic Caucus, we affirm and declare 
that the following cardinal principles should 
control Democratic action. 

a, In essentials of Democratic principles 
and doctrine, unity. 

b. In nonessentials, and in all things not 
involving fidelity to party principles, entire 
individual independence, 

c. Party alinement only upon matters of 
party faith or party policy. 

d. Friendly conference and, whenever rea- 
sonably possible, party cooperation, 

DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS RULES 


1. All Democratic Members of the House of 
Representatives shall be prima facie mem- 
bers of the Democratic Caucus. 

2. Any member of the Democratic Caucus 
of the House of Representatives falling to 
abide by the rules governing the same shall 
thereby automatically cease to be a member 
of the Caucus. 

3. Meetings of the Democratic Caucus may 
be called by the Chairman upon his own mo- 
tion and shall be called by him whenever re- 
quested in writing by fifty members of the 
Caucus or at the request of the Party Leader. 

4. A quorum of the Caucus shall consist of 
a majority of the Democratic Members of the 
House, 

5. General parliamentary law, with such 
special rules as may be adopted, shall govern 
the meetings of the Caucus. 

6. In the election of officers and in the 
nomination of candidates for office in the 
House, a majority of those present and vot- 
ing shall bind the membership of the Caucus. 
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7. In deciding upon action in the House in- 
volving party policy or principle, a two-thirds 
vote of those present and voting at a Caucus 
meeting shall bind all members of the Cau- 
cus: Provided, The said two-thirds vote is a 
majority of the full Democratic membership 
of the House: And provided further, That 
no member shall be bound upon questions 
involving a construction of the Constitution 
of the United States or upon which he made 
contrary pledges to his constituents prior to 
his election or received contrary instructions 
by resolutions or platform from his nominat- 
ing authority. 

8. Whenever any member of the Caucus 
shall determine by reason of either of the ex- 
ceptions provided for in the above paragraph, 
not be bound by the action of the Caucus on 
those questions, it shall be his duty, if pres- 
ent, so to advise the Caucus before the ad- 
journment of the meeting, or if not present 
at the meeting, to promptly notify the Demo- 
cratic leader in writing, so that the party 
may be advised before the matter comes to 
issue upon the floor of the House. 

9. That the five-minute rule that governs 
the House of Representatives shall govern de- 
bate in the Democratic Caucus, unless sus- 
pended by a vote of the Caucus. 

10. No persons, except Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, a Cau- 
cus Journal Clerk, and other necessary em- 
ployees, shall be admitted to the meetings of 
the Caucus. 

11, The Caucus shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, which shall be published after 
each meeting, and the yeas and nays on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal. 


A TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, period- 
ically, a few columnists, magazine writ- 
ers, commentators, self-styled pundits, 
and politicians drag out their scatterguns 
and take a pot shot at J. Edgar Hoover, 
the venerable Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

This has been going on since I was a 
little boy, for Mr, Hoover became Direc- 
tor of the FBI the year after I was born, 
and certain segments of our society have 
been out to get him from the very start. 
After all, his first acts were to eliminate 
favoritism, graft, and corruption from 
the small, inept agency he took over, and 
that always makes a few enemies. Then 
he went about the task he has been per- 
forming so well for some 46 years now— 
building the FBI into the most efficient 
law enforcement agency know to man. 
And that too is certain to make enemies, 
for some people simply feel their mis- 
deeds should not be uncovered. 

Along the way the FBI was given the 
demanding task of protecting our coun- 
try from domestic subversives, spies, and 
other threats to our internal security. 
Mr. Hoover has seen to it that the FBI 
performs this assignment with the same 
skill and objectivity it applies to its re- 
sponsiblities in the criminal field. And 
that has earned him his most vocal ene- 
mies—superliberals from various fields 
who think the only subversion exists on 
the right. But Mr. Hoover is not at all 
popular with the superrightwingers 
either, for he has directed the FBI 
against their anti-American activities 
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with the same vigor as he has against 
the left. 

Now, as in the past, the anti-Hoover 
drive reaches its peak just before and 
just after his birthday which comes on 
the first day of each year, This, I think, 
is very significant, Mr. Speaker. Always 
the attacks are liberally sprinkled with 
remarks about Mr. Hoover’s age—he is 
76—with the implication that he really 
is not capable of performing his duties. 
The facts, of course, prove otherwise. Mr. 
Hoover continues to function daily as 
the active head of the FBI, not as some 
figurehead. Were this not true, I have 
no doubt whatever that the President 
would replace him. 

I had the privilege of meeting Mr. 
Hoover in his office last week, an event 
I will remember all my life. Let me as- 
sure you this is no dotty old man who 
is out of touch with the times. His ap- 
pearance, his speech, his actions, all be- 
lie his age, and he is as much attuned 
to contemporary America as any person I 
know. 

Yes, he has his critics, but most of 
them are critics because of some selfish 
personal reasons. But he also has a great 
horde of supporters whose ranks far out- 
number the detractors. As evidence of 
this I would like to include here a recent 
newspaper editorial paying a most de- 
served tribute to a great man—a man I 
hope will continue to serve our country 
for years to come, J. Edgar Hoover. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Leesburg (Fla.) Daily Commercial, 
Jan, 7, 1971] 
UNUSUAL AMERICAN 

J. Edgar Hoover is now 76, and he has been 
a Rock of Gibraltar for nearly half a century 
in his efforts to contain crime in the United 
States of America. 

As the director of the FBI, it is predictable 
that attacks on his methods and ideals have 
accumulated over the years. We are indeed 
fortunate, however, to have a man of his cali- 
ber, his undiminished energy, his clear vision, 
and his undaunted determination heading an 
agency as important to the security of the 
nation as the FBI has become. 

As his 76th birthday approached, the at- 
tacks began to accumulate, with some calls 
for his resignation because of his contro- 
versial position and because of his uncompro- 
mising incorruptibility. 

All Americans must put these attacks into 
the context of their own safety. There are 
many people who sleep better at night know- 
ing there is an agency like the FBI, There 
are others, however, on the other side of the 
law, who don't sleep so well at night because 
of an agency like the FBI. 

If the criticism is well meant—though mis- 
guided—Hoover must be given support. If 
the source of the criticism is from those who 
stand to gain from Hoover’s departure, we 
must give it no brief. 

The fact remains that Hoover is still 
anathema to all crime, and sets the standard 
to which all law enforcement aspires. 

Nor is there anyone on the horizon even 
remotely capable of filling his shoes. 


FIFTH ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
SHOULD REMAIN AT FORT SHERI- 
DAN 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
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dress myself today to the threatened and 
apparently imminent consolidation of 
the 4th and 5th Army Headquarters at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex, and the elimina- 
tion of the 5th Army Headquarters at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill, in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all let me say that 
this move will leave the entire 13-State 
area comprising the 5th Army with no 
headquarters. The other Army head- 
quarters are located on the east coast, the 
west coast, and in the South. 

At a time when the defense of the 
great Midwest part of our Nation would 
seem to be most important, and when 
this center of population and industrial 
activity is more vulnerable than perhaps 
any other part of the Nation, it seems 
most unwise to remove to Texas this 
Army Command which traditionally and 
historically has been located in the 
Midwestern part of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary, of course, 
to reduce defense spending and to provide 
for the most efficient and economical op- 
eration of our defense activities. But to 
close down a headquarters which co- 
ordinates: First, Army intelligence; sec- 
ond, Army reserve, national guard, and 
ROTC activities; third, air defense—and 
the many other elements which are com- 
manded from an Army headquarters post 
would seem to constitute false economy 
and to impair our defense posture. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reported to me that 
the savings to be effected by combining 
these two headquarters commands will 
be about $20 million per year. This rea- 
soning is based on the elimination of 
about 2,000 military and civilian jobs at 
a cost of an estimated $10,000 per job. 
However, in order to effect this reported 
annual savings it will be necessary to 
spend at least $20 million to accommo- 
date the expanded headquarters com- 
mand at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Many 
other additional expenses will be in- 
curred—as I shall point out later. 

The membership of this House will re- 
call the long struggle resulting in the 
decision to transfer the 5th Army Head- 
quarters to Fort Sheridan from the in- 
adequate and antiquated former head- 
quarters on the South Side of Chicago. 
The Congress made the decision to move 
the headquarters then. Also, the Congress 
should make the decision now. Some- 
thing more than $3 million was expended 
to equip the buildings at Fort Sheridan 
to accommodate the 5th Army Head- 
quarters at this new location. The Con- 
gress approved those expenditures. The 
headquarters is now there. The housing 
is convenient to the headquarters com- 
mand. The headquarters is located at a 
central point where it can serve the 
needs of the 13-State area stretching 
from Michigan to Colorado and from 
North Dakota to Missouri. 

What about the transportation costs 
involved in any new headquarters lo- 
cation? The communications problem? 
The retirement and transportation ex- 
penses involved in the proposed reduction 
in force and transfer of personnel? 

Mr. Speaker, it is reported to me that 
in order to transfer the headquarters to 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., it will be nec- 


essary to retain a deputy command— 
a major general—in the Chicago area in 
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order to serve the requirements of the 
Reserve and ROTC. This is another item 
of expense and there are many more. 

There are on-base housing accommo- 
dations for most of the military person- 
nel. Conveniently located housing is 
available in the surrounding communi- 
ties on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
the civilian career personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill has been intro- 
duced by my colleagues from Illinois— 
Mr. PRICE and Mr. ARENDS—as well as by 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Bray, 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. HALL, 
the gentleman from Florida, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. 
STAFFORD, the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. NepzI, and myself, to provide by 
legislation for the location of the various 
Army headquarters. This would desig- 
nate the 5th Army Headquarters at Fort 
Sheridan, Il. 

Mr. Speaker, let me add that the his- 
toric Army post of Fort Sheridan has 
served the needs of the Army for more 
than 80 years. The communities which 
surround Fort Sheridan have cooperated 
completely with the Army presence 
there. The housing and transportation 
needs—rail, motor vehicle and air—are 
fully met at this post, and the relation- 
ships between the military and the civil- 
ian communities have been cordial and 
mutually beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the 
needs of the Army at any Army head- 
quarters have been more fully or com- 
pletely satisfactory than the 5th Army 
Headquarters at Fort Sheridan. This 
headquarters should remain there. The 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of Defense should recognize the impor- 
tance of awaiting the outcome of a com- 
mittee hearing on the measure which my 
colleagues and I have introduced. They 
should not rush frantically ahead with 
the expectation that, by cutting jobs and 
transferring personnel, any real savings 
are going to result. 

Mr. Speaker, I am addressing myself 
also in behalf of people—career people 
in civilian and military life who are de- 
voting themselves to the welfare of our 
Nation in positions of skill and responsi- 
bility at the 5th Army Headquarters at 
Fort Sheridan. They, too, want the De- 
fense Department to operate efficiently 
and economically. However, many of 
them do not relish a transfer from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Others do not relish early retirement. 
Still others are distressed to feel that they 
are just plain losing their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a fit way to 
deal with such career people and it is 
bound to affect the morale and efficiency 
of many others who serve in the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said before 
that one should not be in a hurry to make 
a mistake. This adage would seem partic- 
ularly appropriate today as I bring to the 
attention of this body the problem of 
the 5th Army Headquarters at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. I am hoping that those in 
authority representing the Army and the 
Defense Departments will hear this plea, 
and will afford a last close review of the 
move which they appear to be determined 
to make. 

Again, let me emphasize that in my 
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opinion—and in the opinion of many 
others in this body—the transfer of the 
5th Army Headquarters from Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., will 
not save money. In addition, it does not 
make good sense from the standpoint of 
our own national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the staff of the 
House Armed Services Committee could 
check what I am saying within the space 
of a few weeks, and that other vital in- 
formation could be produced bearing on 
this critical decision—after which the 
question of where the 5th Army Head- 
quarters shall be located might be decided 
intelligently and—finally. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I compli- 
ment the gentleman on making this 
gigantic effort to try to stop this trans- 
fer at this particular time. 

In many, many other instances we have 
seen that the end result has been that 
more money is spent than is saved. I 
think the details and the facts the 
gentleman from Illinois has developed 
fully justify the gentleman getting up 
here on the floor of the House and mak- 
ing the statement he has just made. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague. 


THE 12TH MEETING OF PANEL ON 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY WITH 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues to 
the 12th meeting of the Panel on Science 
and Technology with the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. This 3-day 
meeting begins tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock in the main hearing chambers 
of the committee, and the Honorable 
William P. Rogers, Secretary of State, 
will deliver the keynote address. 

Participants in the opening session will 
include our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable CARL ALBERT, and the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Honorable 
GERALD R. FORD. 

The moderator for this opening session 
will be Dr. Ardiano Buzzati-Traverso, As- 
sistant Director General for Science, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, better known 
as UNESCO. 

The theme for this 3-day meeting is 
international science policy. Interna- 
tional science policy can be viewed as a 
summation of the national policies, in- 
ternational agreements, and voluntary 
associations between groups of scientists 
and engineers throughout the world. In 
our increasingly technological society it 
is becoming more and more important, 
and it must receive adequate emphasis 
from legislators throughout the world if 
we are to solve the gigantic problems fac- 
ing our society with respect to the en- 
vironment, economic development and 
arms control. 
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The Panel on Science and Technology 
is composed of 16 prominent American 
scientists and engineers. During our 
meeting this year they will be joined by 
a number of guest panelists to discuss 
this subject of timely importance to the 
United States and to the world. These 
meetings, which are completely non- 
partisan in character, provide authorita- 
tive and timely scientific, technological, 
and policy information to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

The theme “International Science 
Policy” is extremely relevant to the con- 
cerns of the Congress today. More than 
ever before, science is international in its 
scope and character. Within the interna- 
tional scientific community there is an 
acute awareness of the ecological crisis 
facing mankind. There is a realization by 
scientists and the public that these and 
other important social problems must re- 
ceive increasing attention and resources. 
But money alone cannot restore our en- 
vironment or make our cities more de- 
sirable places to live. Increased knowl- 
edge and new technologies are also 
required. Only intelligent application of 
science and technology, coordinated on 
an international scale, can adequately 
cope with these challenges to mankind. 

Our guest panelists this year comprise 
an extremely competent group of experts 
and advisers, both from this country and 
abroad. I earlier mentioned the fact that 
the Secretary of State would deliver the 
keynote address. Other prominent Amer- 
icans participating include Dr. James D. 
Watson, of Harvard, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for the discovery of DNA; James E, 
Webb, former Administrator of NASA 
and former Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget; Hon. Emilio Q. Daddario, 
former chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Science, Research, and Development: 
Dr. Franklin A. Long, of Cornell; Dr. 
Walter Roberts, of the University Corp. 
for Atmospheric Research. 

A distinguished group of foreign par- 
ticipants are included as guest panelists. 
Two foreign parliamentarians with spe- 
cial responsibilities and interest regard- 
ing science policy will present papers— 
the Honorable Staffan Burenstam 
Linder, a member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment and vice chairman of the Conserv- 
ative Party of Sweden; and the Honor- 
able Allister Grosart, chairman, Steering 
Committee, Special Committee on Sci- 
ence Policy, Senate of Canada. Capt. 
Jacques Cousteau, of France, will discuss 
international aspects of our environmen- 
tal problems, with emphasis on ocean- 
ography. Outstanding scientists from 
Kenya, Pakistan, and the Soviet Union 
will also deliver papers. The Soviet sci- 
entist, Dr. Viktor Ambartsumian, is a 
well known astronomer and also Presi- 
dent of the International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions. 

For more than a decade I have viewed 
these meetings as an important avenue 
for developing necessary information for 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. Our committee members, more than 
any other single group, have made these 
meetings a success in the past. This year 
eight of our members will chair various 
sessions on important topics, and other 
members will participate in other impor- 
tant ways. I hope that each and every 
Member of the House will attend those 
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sessions which especially interest him, as 
his schedule permits. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp the 
program of the 12th meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics with 
its Panel on Science and Technology: 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 

U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 12TH MEET- 

ING WITH THE PANEL ON SCIENCE AND TECH- 

NOLOGY, JANUARY 26, 27, AND 28, 1971 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


George P. Miller, California, Chairman. 
Olin E. Teague, Texas. 

Joesph E. Karth, Minnesota. 

Ken Hechler, West Virginia. 
John W. Davis, Georgia. 

Thomas N. Downing, Virginia. 
Joe D. Waggonner, Jr., Louisiana, 
Don Fuqua, Florida. 

Earle Cabell, Texas. 

Wayne N. Aspinall, Colorado. 
Roy A. Taylor, North Carolina. 
Henry Helstoski, New Jersey. 
Mario Biaggi, New York. 

James W. Symington, Missouri. 
Edward I. Koch, New York. 
James G. Fulton, Pennsylvania. 
Charles A. Mosher, Ohio. 
Alphonzo Bell, California. 
Thomas M. Pelly, Washington. 
John W. Wydier, New York. 

Guy Vander Jagt, Michigan. 
Larry Winn, Jr., Kansas, 

Robert Price, Texas. 

Louis Frey, Jr., Florida. 

Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., California. 


COMMITTEE STAFF 


Charles F. Ducander, Executive Director 
and Chief Counsel. 

John A. Carstarphen, Jr., Chief Clerk and 
Counsel, 

Philip B. Yeager, Counsel. 

Frank R. Hammill, Jr., Counsel. 

W. H. Boone, Technical Consultant, 

James E. Wilson, Technical Consultant. 

Richard P. Hines, Staff Consultant. 

Harold A. Gould, Technical Consultant. 

J. Thomas Ratchford, Science Consultant. 

Philip P. Dickinson, Technical Consultant. 

William G. Wells, Jr., Technical Consult- 
ant. 

K. Guild Nichols, Jr., Staff Consultant. 

Elizabeth S, Kerman, Scientific Research 
Assistant. 

Frank J. Giroux, Clerk. 

Denis C, Quigley, Publications Clerk. 

William L. Offutt, Minority Staff. 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL ON SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Ivan L. Bennett, Jr. [medicine], New York 
University. 

Harrison S. Brown [geochemistry], Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

A. Hunter Dupree [history], Brown Uni- 
versity. 

David M. Gates [ecology], Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden. 

Martin Goland [applied mechanics], 
Southwest Research Institute. 

Walter J. Hesse [aircraft and missile sys- 
tems], LTV Aerospace Corporation. 

Herbert E. Longenecker [biochemistry], 
Tulane University. 

Thomas F. Malone [meteorology], Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

J. Roger Porter [microblology], University 
of Iowa. 

William F. Pounds [management], Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Roger Revelle [geophysics], Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

H. Guyford Stever [aerospace engineering], 
Carnegie-Mellon University. 

Athelstan Spilhaus [oceanography], Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars. 

James A. Van Allen [physics], University 
of Iowa. 

Fred L. Whipple [astronomy], Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
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John T. Wilson [psychology], University of 
Chicago. 
KEYNOTE SPEAKER 
Hon. William P. Rogers, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
MODERATOR 


Dr. Adriano Buzzati-Traverso (Italy), As- 
sistant Director General for Science, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), Paris, France. 


GUEST PANELISTS 


Dr. Viktor A. Ambartsumian (U.S.S.R.), 
President, International Council of Scientific 
Unions, Rome, Italy, and President, Academy 
of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, Yerevan, 
USSR. 

Hon, Staffan Burenstam Linder (Sweden), 
Member of Parliament, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Capt. Jacques Yves Cousteau (France), 
Centre d'Etudes Marines Avancees, Marseil- 
les, France. 

Hon. Emilio O. Daddario, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Gulf & Western Precision Engineering 
Company, Manchester, Connecticut. 

Hon. Allister Grosart, Chairman, Steering 
Committee, Special Committee on Science 
Policy, The Senate of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, Director, Program on 
Science, Technology and Society, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Dr. Thomas Odhiambo (Kenya), Director, 
The International Centre of Insect Physiol- 
ogy and Ecology, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Mr. Herman Pollack, Director, Bureau of 
International Scientific and Technological 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, President, Univer- 
sity Corporation for Atmospheric Research, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Dr. Abdus Salam (Pakistan), Director, In- 
ternational Centre for Theoretical Physics, 
Trieste, Italy. 

Dr. James D. Watson, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. James E. Webb, Treasurer, National 
Academy of Public Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


PROGRAM THEME; INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE 
POLICY 


International science policy, viewed as & 
summation of national policies, internation- 
al agreements, and voluntary associations 
between groups of scientists and engineers, 
plays an increasingly important role in our 
technological society. These sessions will ex- 
plore the nature of our present policies, how 
they can be improved, and ways to more ef- 
fectively harness them for meeting world- 
wide problems. 

OPENING SESSION 

Tuesday, January 26, 1971: Room 2318 
Rayburn House Office Building, 10:00 A.M. 

Call to Order: Hon. George P. Miller, 
Chairman 

Opening Remarks: 

Hon. Carl Albert, Speaker, U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Hon, Gerald R. Ford, Minority Leader, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Hon. James G. Fulton, Ranking Minority 
Member. 

Hon. John W. Davis, Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment. 

The Keynote: 
Secretary of State. 

Moderator: Dr. Adriano Buzzati-Traverso 
(Italy), UNESCO. 

CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Tuesday, January 26, 1971, 2:00 P.M. 

Room 2318, International Cooperation In 
the Environmental Sciences: 

Chairman: Hon. Earle Cabell. 

Moderator: Dr. Thomas F. Malone. 

Paper: Dr. Walter Orr Roberts, University 
Corporation for Atmospheric Research. 


Hon. William P. Rogers, 
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Room 2322, International Cooperation in 
the Physical Sciences: 

Chairman: Hon. Thomas N. Downing. 

Moderator: Dr. James A. Van Allen. 

Paper: Dr. Abdus Salam (Pakistan), Inter- 
national Centre for Theoretical Physics, 
Trieste. 

Room 2325, New Mechanisms for Scientific 
Cooperation in the Future: 

Chairman: Hon. Charles A. Mosher. 

Moderator: Dr. Roger Revelle. 

Paper: Dr. Viktor A. Ambartsumian 
(U.S.S.R.), International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions. 

Room 2218, Science Technology, the Mill- 
tary and Arms Control: 

Chairman: Hon. John W. Wydler. 

Moderator: Dr. Walton J. Hesse, 

Paper: Dr. Franklin Long, Cornell Univer- 


sity. 
PLANETARY SESSION 


Wednesday, January 27, 1971: Room 2318, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 10:00 A.M. 

Call to Order: Hon George P. Miller, Chair- 
man, 

Address. Hon. Emilio Q. Daddario, Gulf & 
Western Precision Engineering Company. 

Address: Mr. James E. Webb, National 
Academy of Public Administration. 

Moderator: Dr. Adriano Buzzati-Traverso 
(Italy), UNESCO. 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS 


Wednesday, January 27, 1971, 2:00 P.M. 

Room 2318, International Cooperation in 
the Social and Life Sciences: 

Chairman: Hon. Henry Helstoski. 

Moderator: Dr. Ivan L. Bennett, Jr. 

Paper: Dr. Thomas Odhiambo, (Kenya), 
International Centre of Insect Physiology and 
Ecology, Nairobi. 

Room 2322, Legislative Role in Science 
Policy: 

Chairman: Hon, Larry Winn, Jr. 

Moderator: Dr. H. Guyford Stever. 

Paper: Honorable Alister Grosart (Canada), 
Senate Committee on Science Policy, Ot- 
tawa. 

Room 2325, Science, Technology and the 
Developing Countries: 

Chairman: Hon. Robert Price. 

Moderator: Dr. Fred L. Whipple. 

Paper: Dr, Harrison S., Brown, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Room 2218, Role of Science Policy in Solv- 
ing Social Problem, 

Chairman: Hon. James W. Symington. 

Moderator: Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus. 

Paper: Honorable Staffan Burenstam Lin- 
der (Sweden), Member of Parliament, Stock- 
holm. 

PLENARY SESSION 

Thursday, January 28, 1971: Room 2318 
Rayburn House Office Building, 10:00 A.M. 

Call to Order: Hon. George P. Miller, Chair- 
man. 

Address: Captain Jacques Yves Cousteau 
(France), Centre d'Etudes Marines Avancees, 
Marseilles, 

Address: Dr. James D. Watson, Harvard. 

Summary Views and Comments: Mr. Her- 
man Pollack, Department of State. 

Moderator: Dr. Adriano Buzzati-Traverso 
(Italy) UNESCO. 

Closing Remarks: Hon. George P. Miller, 
Chairman. 


PANEL ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Objectives 


Develop a background of scientific, tech- 
nical and policy information for the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics which 
is authoritative, timely and candid, and 
which includes the points of view found in 
the scientific community. 

Foster an improved understanding by sci- 
entists of the legislative responsibilities and 
processes as they relate to scientific research, 
development and education. 

Identify spheres of scientific and techno- 
logical research which offer exceptional 
promise for our national welfare and se- 
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curity, and which need special legislative 
attention. 

Discuss current methods for conducting 
research. 

Provide information concerning avail- 
ability of scientific manpower and educa- 
tional needs. 

Provide information on matters of in- 
ternational cooperation and organizations 
concerned with science and technology. 

Maintain channels of communication be- 
tween the Congress and the scientific com- 
munity. 


THE EXPANDING ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last session of Congress we passed the 
Occupational Health and Safety Act of 
1970, to secure a better job related en- 
vironment for 80 million American 
workers. 

Mr. Thomas J. Elliott, a senior at 
Georgetown University, recently au- 
thored for the American Labor magazine 
an interesting and novel analysis of this 
legislation. Even more important than 
analyzing the act, Mr. Elliott clearly ar- 
ticulates labor’s unique opportunity to 
lead a new coalition of labor, environ- 
mentalists, just plain citizens, and young 
Americans to meet the issues of the 
1970's. 

Mr. Elliott, chairman of the George- 
town University Ecology Action League, 
is also consultant to the Delaware Valley 
Committee for Protection of the Environ- 
ment and was a Governor’s delegate to 
attend the Pennsylvania Governor’s Con- 
ference on the Environment, 1970. His 
article analyzes legislative history, hear- 
ings and offers legislative alternatives. 
His research amply documents the en- 
vironmental efforts of the Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers Union, the United 
Steel Workers, the United Auto Workers, 
and many others. 

Mr. Elliott received no compensation or 
academic credit for this independent ef- 
fort which offers a refreshing example of 
hard work, constructive concern and 
commitment by our young generation of 
Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I would like to include the article by 
Mr. Elliott which appeared in a recent 
edition of American Labor magazine. The 
article follows: 

THE EXPANDING ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
(By Thomas J. Elliott) 

“During the past four years more Amer- 
icans have been killed where they work than 
in Vietnam.” (George Schultz, former Secre- 
tary of Labor.) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Social chroniclers from Upton Sinclair to 
Michael Harrington and Ralph Nader remind 
us that the working man works and lives in 
close proximity to toxic environmental con- 
ditions—dirty air and water, noise, fumes— 
which have increased with technological ad- 
vances. 

The labor movement has always been in 
the vanguard of social change. It is no late- 
comer to environmental problems. Today, the 


environmental 1970's offer an unprecedented 
opportunity for the labor movement to lead 
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@ broadly representative citizen coalition to 
establish every American’s right to a clean 
and healthful environment. 

This is no mere academic exercise for labor. 
It is a challenge to eliminate 40 daily job- 
related deaths. 6,000 workers are also injured 
each 24-hour work shift. Former Secretary 
of Labor George P. Schultz told the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee that 
industrial carnage claims the lives of over 
14,000 workers and injures another 2 million 
annually. Five times more work time is lost 
through job-related injuries than through 
labor disputes, Over $1.5 billion in wages is 
lost annually, with an annual loss of $8 
billion to the gross national product. More 
workers die annually on their jobs than on 
our highways or in Vietnam. 

Today, the number of disability injuries 
per man hours worked is 20% higher than 
in 1958. Unfortunately, these personal trag- 
edies evoke no national cataclysm of con- 
cern. As the 1963 Civil Rights March on 
Washington caught the nation’s conscience, 
so must the labor movement move dramat- 
ically to stir the consciousness of our educa- 
tional institutions, corporations, legislators 
and citizens to the need for dramatic new 
initiatives to enhance the quality of our 
industrial environment. 

By analyzing conventional and new heaith 
hazards, and remedial opportunities and 
legislation, this article offers an agenda for 
action which cannot be deferred. 


II, INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
HAZARDS 


Extensive 1969 Senate and House hearings 
documented appalling statistics, A 1966-1967 
study by the Surgeon General of the United 
States of 1700 plants in six metropolitan 
areas found that 65% of the workers were ex- 
posed to harmful physical agents, including 
noise, vibrations, unsafe machinery, toxic 
materials, lack of ventilation, sanitation and 
lighting. For example, standard Northern in- 
dustrial health hazards include carbon 
monoxide from fork lifts, noise from drop 
forges, and oxides of nitrogen from welding 
equipment. 

In the South, standard hazards emanate 
from oil and chemical equipment such as the 
paranitroaniline (destroys red blood celis) 
dryer. Byssinosis (lung disease caused by 
dust from cotton processing) results in con- 
tinuous shortness of breath, chronic cough 
and disability, affecting as many as 100,000 
workers. Under Senate questioning, United 
States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (hereinafter “HEW") officials ad- 
mitted that among substances for which no 
adequate standards exist and for which 
standards are now needed are: cotton dust; 
coal tar pitch volatiles; petroleum coke; 
proteolytic enzymes, diesel exhaust gases; 
grain and rubber dust; and heat stress. 

A. Conventional health hazards 


An illustrative, but not all-inclusive, list 
of health hazards includes: 

1, Asbestos: For 40 years we have known 
that exposure to asbestos causes lung scar- 
ring asbestiosis. Manufacturing and con- 
struction workers exposed to asbestos suffer 
disproportionately from pulmonary cancer. 

Studies by Dr. William J. Nicholson, As- 
sistant Professor of Community Medicine at 
New York City’s Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
revealed that New York and New Jersey as- 
bestos workers are dying of cancer at much 
higher rates than the general population. 
Since 1943, more than 400 asbestos workers 
in New York Local 32 have died. Whereas ac- 


cidents were previously the dominant cause 
of death, now 10% are dying of asbestiosis; 
over 20% are dying of lung cancer; 10% of 
cancer of the digestive tract; 10% of nasal 
mesothelioma (cancer); and 10% of miscel- 
laneous cancers. The City of Philadelphia 
Board of Health has prohibited the use of 
spray material containing asbestos in con- 
struction. Philadelphia also regulates the 
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amounts of airborne asbestos fibers in 
buildings. 

Dr. Irving J. Selikoff analyzed the presence 
of asbestos bodies in the lungs of 1368 New 
York City males who had no occupational ez- 
posure to asbestos. A startling 51% had as- 
bestos bodies in their lungs. Of 607 women, 
39% had asbestos bodies in their lungs. 
Similar asbestos bodies presence was reported 
in Pittsburgh, Montreal, Miami, London, 
Dresden and Milan. The Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union (hereinafter 
“OCAW”) files document a December 1969 
incident at the Union Carbide Buffalo, New 
York plant when the asbestos derivative hycil 
gave 6 of 8 men in a department emphysema. 
The Union’s protests forced the first state 
inspection in 16 years. 

2. Pesticides: HEW has estimated that 800 
persons are killed each year as the result of 
improper use of pesticides, with another 
80,000 injured. The manufacture of pesti- 
cides is also fraught with dangers. Shell Oil 
Company’s Denver insecticide plant’s OCAW 
has documented psycho-motor retardation, 
lack of ventilation and unsanitary conditions 
to the Colorado State Industrial Commission. 
If the Commission ever inspected the plant, 
it failed to contact the Union. Shell still re- 
fuses to negotiate health and safety protec- 
tions with the Union. 

Dr. David Metcalf of the University of 
Colorado Medical Center investigated the ef- 
fects of organophosphorous exposures to the 
nervous system and brain. He found dysfunc- 
tions disturbing the memory, alertness and 
focusing attention. 

3. Chemicals: (a) Carbon tetrachloride is 
an irritant to mucuous membranes, and 
cause liver damage. 

(b) Chlorine causes skin and lung cell 
damage. If you smell it, you are already ex- 
posed to 34 times the recommended thres- 
hold limit. 

(c) Chronic respiratory diseases like em- 
physema and bronchitis are the fastest 
growing cause of death in the United States, 
second only to heart disease. 

(a) Methyl chloride makes styrofoam 
more rigid for machinery. During this ma- 
chining, methyl chloride fumes exude and 
employees at the Dow Chemical Hanging 
Rock, West Virginia plant have been 
knocked unconscious with possible perma- 
nent brain damage. 

The eminent Dr. Rene Dubos, Professor of 
Environmental Biomedicine at Rockefeller 
University, in his introduction to the fine 
Peril of the Job by Ray Davidson of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union noted 
that “levels of toxic materials so low that 
they do not cause obvious health disturb- 
ances exert in many cases deleterious efforts 
that become detectable only after long ini- 
tial exposure. This is well recognized in re- 
gard to ionizing radiations and cigarette 
smoking. It is certainly true also for a host 
of substances widely used in industrial proc- 
esses. Many chronic and degenerative dis- 
eases that now plague our society—the so- 
called diseases of civilization—can probably 
be traced to increase in the prevalence of 
chemical pollutants.” 


B. New industrial health hazards 


Technological advances dally introduce 
numerous new hazards, including carcino- 
genic chemicals, lasers, ultrasonic energy, 
beryllium, epoxy resins and pesticides. Ev- 
ery 20 minutes a new and potentially toxic 
chemical is introduced into commerce. 
Based on present limited data available, the 
Public Health Service concludes that there 
are 390,000 new incidents of occupational 
disease each year. 

1. Nuclear Power: In the 1950’s Walter 
Reuther and the UAW early recognized the 
environmental hazards of nuclear power, and 
unavailingly sought to block the construc- 
tion of Detroit’s Fermi plant. These pioneer- 
ing apprehensions were well founded. An 
October 1966 accident at Fermi almost caused 
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the evacuation of Detroit. Again, in August 
1970, Pennsylvania Congressman John Saylor 
warned of another accident at Fermi. Yet 
the utility industry continues to quietly gird 
America with nuclear plants, This new and 
largely untested power source has not re- 
ceived sufficient public scrutiny. My home 
state, Pennsylvania, has the dubious dis- 
tinction of becoming the nuclear capital of 
the world, with 12 to 15 nuclear plants sched- 
uled by 1980. A special Pennsylvania State 
Senate Committee studying this issue has 
failed to even locate the public transcripts 
of these public hearings paid for at public 
expense in accessible public locations. This 
simple courtesy would demonstrate the Sen- 
ate’s sincere commitment to encourage public 
scrutiny and participation in meaningful dis- 
cussion on this most significant issue. 

Colorado has literally become an environ- 
mental hotbed. Local 15440 of the Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, Allied and Tech- 
nical Workers, charged that the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company's Rocky Flat, Colorado plant, 
operated by Dow for the A.E.C., has been 
carelessly handling radioactive materials. The 
Union is vigorously protesting that the 1969 
Rock Flat $25,000,000 plutonium fire, Ameri- 
ca’s largest industrial fire, spread deadly plu- 
tonium with a half-life of 24,000 years 
throughout Colorado. Colorado’s building 
trade unions have also voiced their concern 
that radioactive pilings have been used as 
fill for Colorado houses, Colorado health au- 
thorities responded by requesting special as- 
sistance from the United States Public 
Health Service to survey the extent of this 
damage. 

2. Enzymes: English detergent factory 
workers reported respiratory illnesses from 
enzymes. The British medical journal Lancet, 
June 14, 1964 issue found “inhalation of 
enzymes may lead to irreversible impair- 
ment of lung function.” Studies by Glen 
Paulson of New York's Rockefeller Univer- 
sity show that workers packaging enzyme 
detergents are contracting chronic respira- 
tory diseases. A Boston cancer specialist re- 
ports that housewives are suffering from 
skin problems because of enzymes, 


Ill. INSTITUTIONAL EUTROPHICATION 


While these illustrations of environmental 
hazards represent relatively new and ex- 
panding pollution problems, many of our 
states are still suffering from decades of gov- 
ernmental and industrial neglect. Adam Wa- 
linsky’s recent New York Attorney General 
campaign attacked the paucity of govern- 
mental efforts to reduce in-plant pollution. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, despite politi- 
cal environmental lip service, there is no 
reliable up-to-date index of job-related ill- 
nesses, no publicly accessible inspection re- 
ports of periodical plant inspections. There 
is no centrally located modern data bank of 
deaths, accident causes and preventive steps 
taken to avoid future tragedies. Instead, the 
files of the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO show that 
state officials recently refused to allow the 
United Steelworkers Union to review official 
state industrial toxicity reports, paid for by 
taxpayers’ money. Only after the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Herbert Fineman, intervened was a copy ob- 
tained by the Union. 

A lamentable lack of qualified environ- 
mental personnel is not peculiar to Pennsyl- 
vania. Although a 1967 environmental schol- 
arship bill introduced by State Senator Louis 
G. Hill has been buried in Committee with- 
out hearings, the recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Quality and 
the recent Ralph Nader Study Report on Air 
Pollution, “Vanishing Air” (by John Espo- 
sito, see Chapters 7 and 9), compellingly 
shows the need for better personnel. 


IV. RECENT LEGISLATION 

However, recent legislative action offers 
hope. On November 17, 1970, the United 
States Senate passed S. 2193, the “Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act of 1970.” The 
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House promptly deleted all the Senate pro- 
visions and substituted a more conservative 
bill, Administrative bill H.R. 19200. Signifi- 
cantly, S. 2193, supported by organized labor 
and Ralph Nader, provided: 

1. Health and safety standards promulgated 
and enforced by the Secretary of Labor. The 
Administration opposed this, although in- 
congruously arguing for this same standard 
setting and enforcement coordination in 
President Nixon’s Reorganization Plan No. 
3, July 1970. In urging the creation of a new 
Environmental Protection Agency President 
Nixon called for “pulling together standard 
setting and enforcement activity.” The 90th 
Congress likewise in the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act (P.L. 91-73) and the Con- 
struction Safety Act (P.L. 91-54) supported 
provisions similar to S. 2193. In fact, the 
Senate in passing the Mine Safety legislation 
rejected just this tack which the Adminis- 
tration is again pushing, namely, to separate 
standard setting and enforcement efforts. 

2, The Secretary's standards must prescribe 
the use of labels and warnings to alert em- 
ployees to unknown hazards—e.g., invisible 
carbon monoxide. 

3. Employers must make periodic self-in- 
spections and certify the results to the Sec- 
retary. 

4. Citations to issue normally within 72 
hours after unannounced governmental in- 
spections. Inspections could also be held at 
union request. 

5. Employees and employers could appeal 
abatement program timetables. 

6. Prompt judicial review by “all aggrieved 
persons” with jurisdiction vested in the 
United States Court of Appeals (1) where 
the violation occurred or (2) where the em- 
ployer had his principal office or (3) in the 
Gourg of Appeals for the District of Colum- 

a. 

7. Administrative relief, reinstatement and 
back pay provided for employees discrimi- 
nated against for asserting their rights under 
the Act. 

8. Mandatory 1,000 dollar fines for each 
violation, with criminal penalties for willful 
violation of not more than 10,000 dollars or 
6 months in jail, one fine doubling after the 
first conviction. 

9. 1,000 dollar fine or 6 months or both 
penalty for anyone giving advance notice of 
inspection. 

10. Secretary could act to abate imminent 
dangers without Court order by closing plants 
for 72 hours. 

11. Requires work place free from “rec- 
ognized hazards.” This broad definition made 
the employer take action to abate hazards 
which are known in the health field, but 
which the employee might not visibly rec- 


ognize. 

Instead, the Administration sought: 

1, Health and safety standards set by a 
new National Occupational Safety and Health 
Board of 8 members to receive $38,000 annual 
salaries each. No standards could be developed 
until the Commission was appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate, office 
space found, and a staff and budget ob- 
tained. No standards were required for 3 
years. 

2. Required time consuming hearing on 
each standard which would delay the adop- 
tion and implementation of standards. 

3. 3-member Occupational Safety and 
Health Appeals Commission to handle viola- 
tors in a cumbersome appeals process. At 
vol. 116, pt. 28, p. 37608 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Senator Harrison Williams 
(D-NJ), who supported effective industrial 
environmental legislation as early as 1966 
and who captained S. 2193’s passage, con- 
vincingly documented single agency inves- 
tigative, enforcement and prosecutional 
functions (e.g., PTC, SEC, FPC). 

4. Employees could accompany the in- 
spector Only if the employer also chose to. 

5. No criminal penalty, but mandatory 
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1,000 dollar per violation civil penalty for 
serious violation. 

6. Imposed a 3-month statute of limita- 
tions after which no citation could issue, 

7. No monitoring duty for employer, and 
no duty to employees of toxicity levels. 

8. Only the employee could appeal abate- 
ment time. 

9. Imprecise duty to furnish employment 
“which is free from hazards so a6 
to provide safe and healthful working condi- 
tions.” Yet no corresponding penalty for fail- 
ure to do so. 

10. No mandatory periodic self-inspection 
and certification. 

11. Employees couldn’t request inspec- 
tions. 

12. Judicial review limited to the employer 
and the Secretary. 

13. No administrative recourse to obtain 
back pay for employees discriminated 
for asserting their right to a clean and 
healthful environment under the Act. 

14, Failure to recognize compelling need 
for research. 

15. Fails to prohibit advance warning of 
inspection. 

Summary of key provisions of the House 
and Senate bills as reconciled (there were 105 
differences) in House Conference Report 91- 
1765, and subsequently adopted by the House 
and Senate as the “Occupational Health and 
Safety Act of 1970”: 

1. Secretary promulgates standards and 
directs enforcement proceedings. After no- 
tice and hearing to the Union, employer 
maximum 1-year (not renewable more than 
twice) variances, which can only be granted 
by the Secretary for limited reasons (not in- 
cluding economic considerations) . 

2. Hearings on standards required only 
when requested. 

3. In absence of special circumstances 
citations must issue within 72 hours after 
inspection. However, a 6-month statute of 
limitations was adopted. 

4. Inspections are unannounced, with pen- 
alties for prior leaks. 

5. Union can request inspection, with in- 
spection within 72 hours after Union request. 

6. Ironically, under the present Walsh- 
Healy Act approximately 30 million workers 
in plants doing business with the Govern- 
ment in excess of $10,000 per year are cov- 
ered, but only the employer can receive a 
copy of the Government’s inspection reports. 
Although limited Walsh-Healy standards are 
set for certain chemicals and other sub- 
stances (noise, dust, gases and vapors), the 
mere 22 nationwide inspectors are more than 
6 years behind in their plant inspection. Em- 
ployers, but not employees, can accompany 
an inspector and receive a copy of the in- 
spection report. Ralph Nader and the OCAW 
have filed suit under the federal “Freedom 
of Information Act” to compel the Govern- 
ment to produce these reports. 

These standards are not posted in plants. 
The Act requires no monitoring. Yet the 
Administration wanted to exempt all Walsh- 
Healy plants from the “Occupational Health 
and Safety Act of 1970” coverage. (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

7. Employer required to maintain work 
places free from “ hazards which 
are causing or likely to cause serious bodily 
harm.” The Conferees adopted the Senate’s 
broader language, “recognized hazards,” in- 
stead of the House’s “readily apparent haz- 
ard” terminology. Employees also required to 
comply with Act’s occupational health and 
safety standards, and all rules, regulations 
and orders under the Act. 

8. The Senate version of prompt judicial 
review for “all aggrieved persons” was 
adopted. 

9. Senate administrative relief and back 
pay for discriminated employees was adopted. 

10. Mandatory civil penalty of 1,000 dollars 
per violation was adopted, with criminal 
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penalty of 10,000 dollars and/or 6 months in 
prison on first conviction, and 20,000 dollars 
and 1 year, if death results from violation. 

11. Senate’s fine of 1,000 dollars or 6 
months or both for advance notice of in- 
spection was adopted. 

12. Sections 20 and 22 support vitally 
needed research and education programs, and 
also create the National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Research in 
HEW. HEW is also required to publish cur- 
rent listings of work-place-related toxic sub- 
stances, In fiscal 1969 HEW’s National In- 
stitute of Health only had a scant $285,000 
budget for occupational health research. 

13. States are encouraged to develop pro- 
grams consistent with federal. 

14. Financial aid is available to small busi- 
ness employers. Significantly, 80% of Amer- 
ican workers work in plants of less than 100. 

15. 3-member Occupational Health and 
Safety Review Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent for 6-year terms hears appeals and sets 
violation penalties, 

16. Court order necessary for Secretary to 
shut plant in face of imminent danger. Sen- 
ate provision allowing Secretary to shut down 
“imminent danger” plant without Court or- 
der was rejected by the House. 

17. National Commission to review state 
workmen’s compensation laws and report 
findings and recommendations to President 
by July 31, 1972. 

V. NEW STRATEGIES 

The recent passage of the “Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1970” is only the 
beginning. As “The Environmental Decade— 
Action Proposals for 1970's” (24th Report by 
the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations) stated at page 3: 

“The next 30 years (1970-2000) will prob- 
ably require construction of additional pub- 
lic works and other facilities in this coun- 
try equivalent to all those already in exist- 
ence. Failure to meet these development 
needs though wise planning will aggravate 
the already unacceptable conditions of much 
of our environment.” 

Thus, beyond the recent legislative strug- 
gle, the labor movement, and its environ- 
mental allies, must continue to advocate 
imaginative federal, state, local and com- 
munity environmental quality programs. 

Some suggested programs are: 

1. Imaginative Use of Educational Insti- 
tutions: The meaningful involvement of the 
creative energies of secondary schools, uni- 
versities, and, particularly, community col- 
leges in the fight for a clean and healthful 
environment. Urban community colleges, 
with their students daily coping with the vi- 
cissitudes of urban existence (¢€.g., mass tran- 
sit, dirty streets, abandoned homes, rats, 
lead poisoning, noise, air and water pollu- 
tion), provide a unique educational oppor- 
tunity to train the corps of able paraprofes- 
sionals (researchers, legal and legislative as- 
sistants, health inspectors, laboratory as- 
sistants, journalists, court employees, gov- 
ernment employees) needed to make re- 
gional government more viable. 

The conclusions of the 1968 Public Health 
Services Chicago Study are instructive. That 
Study, which found that one-third of the 
plants survey were exposed to potentially 
hazardous working conditions, and that 63% 
of these exposures were poorly controlled, 
concluded: 

“The idea that regulation and enforce- 
ment alone are all that are needed to elimi- 
nate occupational health hazards is errone- 
ous. What was presented to the legislature 
and to the general public clothed seductive- 
ly with wisps of economy and a bouffante of 
administrative efficiency has brought forth 
a backlog of unmet occupation health needs 
and unenforced regulations that have been 
accumulating since 1950. A major commit- 
ment of adequate funds and professionally 
trained personnel will be required from the 
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state government to overcome bitter fruit 
of this 19-year gestation.” 

At the present time, there is a shortage 
of personnel in all areas of occupational 
health. There is an immediate need for 28,- 
000, new industrial hygienists, physicians, 
nurses, and scientists. State program de- 
ficlencies are the too familiar lack of funds, 
low salaries and lack of administrative and 
legislative understanding and support. The 
chronic problem of health personnel turn- 
over has to be recognized by Congress. 

Recognizing this dilemma, George D. Clay- 
ton, Executive Secretary of the American 
Industrial Hygiene Association, asked Con- 
gress to fund a 2-year training program for 
paraprofessionals to identify work-related 
health hazards for fully trained hygienists, 
scientists and doctors, Likewise, the OCAW 
is seeking government assistance for a crash 
training course to teach workers to use moni- 
toring devices. They could be taught at night 
at secondary schools or community colleges. 
These “eco-vigilante” paraprofessionals 
would be welcome catalysts in the eco-legal 
dialogue. 

2. Environmental Educational Programs: 
Labor must also now begin to work with 
community and student organizations to ob- 
tain funds under the recently passed fed- 
eral Environmental Education Act of 1970. 

Unfortunately, the President, in vetoing 
the Comprehensive Manpower Act of 1970 
(H.R. 19519), was insensitive to that bill’s 
support for the urgently needed health aids, 
teacher aids and others who are involved 
in vitally needed public services. 

3. Timely and Relevant Data: Dr. Miriam 
Sachs, Director of Comprehensive Health 
Planning of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Health, told the House Labor Sub- 
commitee that “available data in the fields 
of statistics of industrial accidents, on occu- 
pational disease, on worker exposure to oc- 
cupational hazards and mortality and mor- 
bidity by income group and occupation does 
not approximate adequacy.” (Emphasis sup- 
plied.) 

Unions should urge state governments and 
educational institutions to create regional 
data banks to provide an unprecedented re- 
servoir of expert scientific data and testi- 
mony, to offer a means of independent on- 
site monitoring at pollution sites, to cata- 
logue toxicants, and to meaningfully chal- 
lenge the creative energies of our nation’s 
most vital resource—its youth. Of the ap- 
proximately 500,000 chemicals in daily use in 
industry, the best of reference books only 
classifies the hazardous qualities of approxi- 
mately 12,000. 

4. Union Negotiations: Union negotiations 
provide an appropriate forum for public edu- 
cation. For example, the UAW is insisting 
that the auto industry clean up the auto- 
motive air pollution which accounts for at 
least 60% of all pollution in urban areas. 

Jesse Etelson, legal assistant to Mr. Brown 
of the NLRB, presented an interesting paper, 
“Automobile Exhaust Pollution and Collec- 
tive Bargaining,” supporting the “bargain- 
able" nature of union environment safety 
provisions. This should be utilized by every 
union to assert environmental health rights 
in their contracts. 

Considerable leadership has been offered 
by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union. The OCAW’s Legisla- 
tive Director, Anthony Mazzocchi, and Pub- 
lic Relations Director Ray Davidson have 
enlisted a corps of young men and women 
in the legislative fight for a clean and health- 
ful environment. OCAW Conferences held 
throughout the nation have greatly enhanced 
the public’s awareness of work-related en- 
vironmental health hazards. 

The United Steelworkers Union 1955 (Clair- 
ton, Pennsylvania) unavailingly tried to get 
United States Steel Corp. to negotiate on 
health and safety measures. 

Although Shell Oil Company, and others, 
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refuse to negotiate health and safety provi- 
sions with the OCAW, Congressman Bos Eck- 
HARDT (D-Texas) inserted the OCAW’s health 
and safety standards in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 116, pt. 31, p. 42235. Other 
unions should review this process and 
adjust it to their individual needs. 

5. Legislation: There are many imaginative 
legislative initiatives which the labor move- 
ment should vigorously promote. The tech- 
nology which catapulted America to the 
moon and which has produced the world’s 
greatest war machine must be directed to our 
urban problems. Housing, jobs, mass transit, 
the environment all transcend traditional po- 
litical boundaries and concerns, Rather than 
wait for unemployment to victimize scien- 
sists, technicians and assembly line em- 
ployees, we should move now to enact “peace 
conversion research and education" legisla- 
tion such as proposed by Congressmen 
Grarmo (H.R. 19037), Morse (H.R. 19557) and 
SHRIVER (H.R. 19170) and Senators KENNEDY 
and McGovern, 

Issues such as recycling wastes, health 
needs, new power strategies, tax credits, noise 
abatement, consumer counselling, the re- 
moval of dangerous abandoned autos could 
all be met by this talent bank of ability, if 
it is properly directed. The Bicentennial of- 
fers a great showplace to develop new tech- 
niques to respond to these issues. 

Senator GEORGE McGovern’s S. 3575 “En- 
vironmental Protection Act of 1970” speci- 
fically asserts every American’s right to ini- 
tiate suit to abate pollution and to recover 
damages. Senator EDMUND Muskie's S. 2752 
“The International Coordination of Power 
Development and Environmental Protection 
Act” offers a comprehensive regional power 
strategy in response to brownouts and hap- 
hazard energy planning. 

Senator Henry Jackson's S. 3354 offers 
states and cities incentives to develop com- 
prehensive land use plans including utility 
siting and transmission facilities. 

Senator Edward Kennedy’s S. 1071 pro- 
poses a independent “National Council on 
the Environment” with specific power to 
reyiew and comment on the environmental 
impact of power coordination plans and all 
proposed plants of more than 2000 watts ca- 
pacity. These vital and constructive legisla- 
tive initiatives need the energizing support 
of labor and informed public opinion, 


VI. CONCLUSION 


My activities related to the ‘Occupational 
Health and Safety Act of 1970” and with 
John Gardner’s Common Cause convince me 
that the historic people-oriented concerns 
and achievements of the American labor 
movement would be advanced by the devel- 
opment of imaginative student intern pro- 
grams, which would serve the dual purpose 
of meaningfully responding to the environ- 
mental issues while involving youth in the 
labor movement. This would go far toward 
demonstrating the Unions’ commitment to 
social justice to an action-oriented young 
generation which is unfortunately not gen- 
erally familiar with labor programs and 
achievements. 

These programs should embrace a broad 
range of environmental and human actiy- 
ities and enthusiasms, many centered in our 
urban regions. Por as Mayor John Lindsay 
observed: 

“The city is the environment for a grow- 
ing majority of our citizens. It would be as 
shortsighted to save the countryside at the 
expense of the city as it would be to allow 
ecology to grow into a middle-class whites- 
only movement. Lead poisoning, rats, the 
filth of the slums are just as much environ- 
mental problems as saving the redwoods and 
healing the scars of strip mining.” 

This is the same hopeful note sounded 
by OCAW Director Anthony Mazzocchi, who 
prefaced the OCAW’s excellent November 
1970 letter-memorandum to Congress sup- 
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porting S. 2193 with the observation that 
“The pollution inside and outside the plant 
are inseparable.” 

Labor, and its environmental allies, fought 
a good fight to salvage S. 2193. It was a 
lonely, low profile political battle with little 
public attention or plaudits. Yet, this vic- 
tory offers 80 million American workers a 
better life. 

This bill is not a panacea. It is a child of 
compromise, It must be strengthened to in- 
clude, among other things, jurisdiction over 
governmental employees; to clarify a state's 
right to set standards higher than the fed- 
eral, e.g., Similar to federal recognition of 
California’s air pollution rights, and those 
which Minnesota is commendably asserting 
regarding nuclear pollution against the AEC 
in Northern States Power Company v. Min- 
nesota (Civ. No, 3-69-185 CD, Minn., August 
26, 1969); 116 Cong. Rec. S52172, daily ed., 
January 23, 1970. 

The Occupational Health and Safety Act 
of 1970 does, however, offer the labor move- 
ment an unprecedented opportunity to reaf- 
firm its commitment to social justice and hu- 
man concern by enlisting legions of Amer- 
icans in the fight for a healthful and humane 
society. 

If the $8 billion misdirected toward the 
SST and the other billions directed to ABM 
and Vietnam were wisely directed to our com- 
pelling domestic issues, 5.8% unemployment 
would end and divisiveness could give way to 
& new day of hope and achievement. By rec- 
ognizing this opportunity the labor move- 
ment can energize and organize an even 
broader, and more effective, coalition of con- 
science than the one which courageously pro- 
duced the Wagner Act, Medicare, Social Se- 
curity, aid to education, and those other 
building blocks of human achievement. 
Robert Kennedy said “the future is not a 
gift but an achievement.” Let us together 
seize this opportunity to achieve health, se- 
curity and dignity for all men, 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his — and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nixon's state of the Union mes- 
sage is a document which looks forward, 
not backward. 

With this message to the Congress, the 
President has unveiled a visionary 
course for the Nation which offers us the 
driving dream the American people yearn 
for. Nowhere in the message is there a 
word of criticism or a dwelling on mis- 
takes past. He has extended the hand of 
partnership to the Congress. 

In setting forth his six great goals for 
the 92d Congress and the Nation, the 
President envisages vast reforms in both 
the programs and structure of the Fed- 
eral Government—fundamental, prob- 
lem-solving reforms, not patchwork. 

I hope the 92d Congress will work 
with the President to achieve all six of 
his great goals—welfare reform, full 
prosperity in peacetime, the restoration 
of our environment, the best possible 
health care for all Americans, strength- 
ening of our state and local governments 
through revenue sharing, and complete 
reform of the Federal Government 
through a restructuring of cabinet de- 
partments. 
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I applaud the President’s pledge to lick 
cancer through a sharply increased out- 
lay of research funds, and I strongly fa- 
yor his proposal to make $5 billion in 
shared revenue available to the states 
and cities. I might add I hope the 92d will 
be a “health Congress.” 

With his revenue sharing proposal, 
the President has made it clear he wants 
to bring Government to the people and 
to bring the people to the Government. 
He wants to make young people a part 
of participatory democracy and to make 
democracy a part of their lives. 

I believe the American people will en- 
dorse the bold course laid out by the 
President. I hope their representatives 
in Congress will do likewise. 


HOSPITAL COSTS 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was home during the holiday period 
numerous complaints came into my office 
regarding the lack of hospital facilities 
in the Calumet industrial region of In- 
diana. Our population in this region has 
more than doubled in the last 25 years. 
Our hospital construction is far, far be- 
hind and hundreds of people who need 
hospital services are compelled to re- 
main in their homes and endure lack of 
medical care and the necessities of hos- 
pital attention. The President’s veto of 
the hospital expansion bill last spring 
was indeed unfortunate and I do hope 


that legislation is passed early this ses- 
sion to provide financial aid in our urban 
communities to take care of the great 
influx of people in recent years. It is esti- 
mated that 71 percent of our population 
live in urban centers. 


HOSPITAL EXPENSES PROHIBITIVE 


It is beyond the means of the average 
wage earner, even if able to secure a hos- 
pital bed, to pay for the high-priced 
rooms and service even for a short period. 

I wish to incorporate with my re- 
marks the editorial from the Hammond, 
Ind., Times of January 18, 1971, on the 
necessity to cut hospital costs: 

CUTTING HOSPITAL Costs 


In the last four years, the average cost of a 
day in the hospital has about doubled—from 
$48 in 1966 to about $81 in 1970. 

The increase might not be so bad—al- 
though it is bad enough—were an end in 
sight. But some authorities foresee an aver- 
age daily cost of $500 in another 10 years un- 
less the trend shifts. 

That trend is one of hospital charges 
climbing about four times faster than the 
general level of medical care expenses. A spe- 
cial report by New York Hospital provides an 
example. 

Wages and salaries rose from $12,400,000 in 
1960 to $33,800,000 last year. In 1952 an in- 
tern was paid $240 a year; by 1963 the stipend 
was $2,700. It is $10,500 now. 

In 1952, the number of physicians on the 
house staff was 162; it is 312 now. In 1960, 
the hospital employed a house staff equiva- 
lent of 2.4 employes per patient. The ratio 
was 4.6 by 1970. 

X-ray cost increased 114 times in the past 
10 years; bacteriological tests almost dou- 
bled; chemical lab tests nearly tripled and 
tests using radioisotopes quadrupled. These 
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increases reflect the rise in the number of 
hospital patients. 

The rise in patient totals undoubtedly 
comes in part from increases in population. 
But also contributing to it are admissions 
for purposes that could just as well be met 
elsewhere than in the hospital. They are con- 
ducted there because many hospitalization 
insurance policies don’t cover out-patient 
diagnostic costs. 

The net result contributes to the sky-high 
cost of a day’s stay in the hospital. It could 
be cut were hospitalization avoided except 
when imperative, or the length of stay made 
no longer than necessary. 

Medicare's bill could be trimmed $400 mil- 
lion if Medicare-covered patients were re- 
leased an average of a day sooner. A day off 
the stay of all patients would save $1.7 
billion. 

Hospitals themselves could attack costs by 
doing less competing so that efficiency is im- 
proved and wasted effort is eliminated. They 
could also fashion care to fit the needs of 
patients, with costs graduated accordingly. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF RADIO- 
TV PERSONALITY 


(Mr, DE ta GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, if is 
with pleasure that I call attention to the 
fact that today marks the 25th anniver- 
sary in Washington of an outstanding 
radio and TV personality—Eddie Galla- 
her of station WASH-FM, Washington. 

Mr. Gallaher, a native of Washington, 
first entered the field of radio as a young 
man—a very young man—in his then 
home town of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Later he 
brought listening pleasure to the people 
of Minneapolis, and for the last quarter 
century he has been a prominent figure 
in the radio entertainment world of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

He is a purveyor of good music, a 
sparkling conversationalist, and a man 
who, I am certain he would be the first 
to admit, owes a good part of his repu- 
tation for wit and saying the right word 
at the right time to his Irish ancestry 
and to his mother and sister who live 
with him in Washington. 

Incidentally—although it is not at all 
incidental so far as he is concerned— 
Eddie Gallaher is a golfer of note. 

I congratulate Eddie Gallaher on his 
silver anniversary in Washington radio 
and TV and share the hope of his many 
other listeners that he will be on the air 
for a long, long time into the future. 


TRANSMITTING FORMS AS RE- 
QUIRED BY SECTION 1308(b) OF 
TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 1308(b) of title 
5, United States Code, I am transmitting 
forms supplying information on those 
employees who, during fiscal year 1970, 
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participated in training in non-Govern- 

ment facilities in courses that were over 

one hundred and twenty days in dura- 

tion and those employees who received 

awards or contributions incident to 
training in non-Government facilities. 
RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Warre Houses, January 25, 1971. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that a Member who has not yet 
taken the oath of office is present. The 
Chair requests the gentleman to appear 
in the well of the House for the purpose 
of taking the oath. 

Mr. CELLER appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, in his state 
of the Union message, President Nixon 
gave us the vision of a new America. He 
has discarded the shopworn policies and 
programs of the past and offered in- 
stead a new blueprint for the future. 

The President’s revolutionary pro- 
posals for revenue-sharing and reorga- 
nization of the Federal Government can 
achieve a truly historic change in direc- 
tion for America. It is all the more ap- 
propriate that we have the opportunity 
for such far-reaching reform at this 
time—on the eve of the 200th anni- 
versary of American independence. 

There can be no doubt that we have 
strayed far from the principles of our 
Founding Fathers. Government today is 
remote from the people. It is not really 
responsive to their needs and conse- 
quently the average citizen feels less his 
responsibility to our democracy. 

But President Nixon has offered a plan 
by which we can change that basic re- 
lationship, a plan for restoring the one- 
to-one relationship that should exist be- 
tween a citizen and his government. 

The responsibility is now squarely 
upon the Congress. It is a historic op- 
portunity—and a historic challenge, If 
the Congress responds it may well be 
the most significant act of our century. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. LANDRUM) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, January 24, 1971, the remains of a 
great statesman, Senator RICHARD B. 
RusseLt, were interred in the family 
cemetery in his hometown of Winder, 
Ga. 

More than half of the U.S. Senate, a 
great number of the Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and many from 
the staffs of the committees of Congress 
and various departments of Government 
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traveled to Georgia to pay respects at the 
last rites of this distinguished American. 
Some were able to land in Georgia and 
attend in person before weather condi- 
tions closed in the airports in all the sur- 
rounding cities and towns. But those des- 
ignated to be the official spokesmen from 
Washington at these last rites were pre- 
vented by heavy fog and rain from land- 
ing and had to travel on to Charleston, 
S.C. 

There a remarkable accomplishment 
took place, and I believe it is worthwhile 
to describe for the record the events that 
transpired. First, we were paying trib- 
utes at the last rites to a remarkable man 
from a most remarkable family, a man 
who had served in public office more than 
50 years and whose leadership in public 
office no doubt contributed in some meas- 
ure to the ability of his survivors to carry 
out the official program which was his 
last rites from Charleston. 

When we were unable to land in Geor- 
gia and proceeded on to Charleston, S.C., 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE telephoned 
from the Vice President’s plane to the 
family in Winder and described our sit- 
uation, Mr. Leonard Reinsch, a long time 
friend of the late Senator and an official 
of the Cox Broadcasting Co., was present 
at Winder and suggested to Senator 
TALMADGE that he would telephone the 
television station owner in Charleston 
and request him to televise from his stu- 
dios the part of the official program, 
including Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, the Vice President, 
Senator TALMADGE, Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Senator JOHN C. STENNIS, and my- 
self. 

Within the space of an hour, Mr. John 
Rivers, owner of the Charleston station, 
was able to bring back into service from 
a Sunday holiday the essential members 
of his staff, and arrangements were made 
through the station and the telephone 
company to transmit through Atlanta 
WSB-TV to the gravesite in Winder, Ga., 
the tributes delivered by those of us in 
the official party. 

These details are described here to 
emphasizes what man has accomplished 
during the 50 years of service of our late 
friend, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

And so, on behalf of those on the offi- 
cial program and on behalf of the Geor- 
gia delegation and the thousands of 
friends of the Russell family, we want to 
extend our thanks to Mr. Rivers and his 
associates in South Carolina and to Mr. 
Reinsch and those associated with him in 
Georgia for making this possible. 

Senator RUSSELL was a personal friend 
for more than 40 years of my life. He was 
a counselor on whom I could depend 
when advice was needed. With his late 
father and most of his brothers and sis- 
ters I enjoyed an association which has 
been a rewarding one down through the 
years. 

Mrs, Landrum joins me in extending 
to all of his family our warm and affec- 
tionate regards and our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

May I ask the Members to indulge me 
briefly to repeat the words I offered in 
tribute to the late Senator at the time 
of his funeral on yesterday. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL BY HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, AT THE 
FUNERAL, JANUARY 24, 1971 
A brilliant intellect; a vigorous, thor- 

ough student; a principle of iron; a fear- 

less courage—one like Alexander Hamil- 
ton Stephens afraid of nothing but to 
do wrong—love of people with unselfish 
devotion to public service; unshakable 
faith in government of, by, and for the 
people; a calm competence in times of 
crisis, all this in one man was Dick Rus- 

SELL—statesman extraordinary. 

For those of us who had the joy of 
shared experience with him, our recol- 
lections will continue to inspire. For those 
who come to know him only through his- 
tory and share these experiences vicari- 
ously, his sense of fairness, his impecca- 
ble honesty, his record of achievement as 
speaker of the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives, as Governor of the State of 
Georgia and as a U.S. Senator for more 
than a generation will provide a unique 
formula for greatness. 

Georgians loved him with glowing 
loyalty. The Nation respected him for 
his undaunted patriotism, his unparal- 
leled contributions to its national se- 
curity. And the world will come to observe 
his high standards of conduct as a meas- 
uring line for true statesmanship. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want first 
of all to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished dean of the 
Georgia delegation respecting one of the 
great men not only of the Congress but 
of this century. 

If there ever was a Senator “sui 
generis” it was Dick RUSSELL. He was 
a great man and a legislator of rare 
talents. 

I doubt that there have been five Mem- 
bers of Congress in this century who 
have been consulted by occupants of the 
White House, by Presidents of the United 
States, as many times as Senator Rus- 
SELL was consulted by every President 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt to Richard 
Nixon. And I doubt that there was any 
man whose judgment they deemed more 
sound than that of Senator RUSSELL. I 
have heard President Kennedy and Pres- 
ident Johnson and President Nixon speak 
to this issue many times. As a matter of 
fact, President Johnson told me, when he 
was majority leader, that he liked to have 
Dick Russett close by when the going 
was tough. 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL was truly a 
distinguished leader, a great gentleman, 
and a great human being—humble but 
firm, sincere but determined. He was one 
of the greatest of the great. 

Mrs. Albert and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Senator RUSSELL’s family. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
before I was elected to the House of 
Representatives I read about Senator 
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RicHarD B. RUSSELL. Naturally, those 
articles I read praised his great ability 
and his dedication. When I first came to 
the House, I looked forward to an op- 
portunity to meet him and to work with 
him. 

After a period of service on the House 
Committee on Appropriations I came into 
contact with Senator RUSSELL for the 
first time. The occasion was one of many 
meetings between House and Senate con- 
ferees on appropriation bills. 

It was my privilege for a number of 
years to be a member of the Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. Each 
year the Senate and House conferees 
would meet to make basic decisions to be 
incorporated in a conference report on 
important matters involving our nation- 
al security. As we sat hour after hour 
each year in these meetings, trying to 
resolve those differences between the 
House version and the Senate version, 
the one man whose fundamental judg- 
ment was most prevailing in the deci- 
sions we made was Senator RUSSELL. He 
had unbelievable skill in working out 
a compromise between differing points 
of view. He had uncanny wisdom as to 
what was right and what was wrong. 
His knowledge of national security mat- 
ters was unparalleled during my service 
in the House of Representatives. 

The distinguished Speaker has spoken 
glowingly of Senator Russetu’s honesty 
and integrity. He demonstrated this 
quality from beginning to end. It is em- 
blematic of his entire career. He was 
dedicated not to political party or to a 
narrow political philosophy. 

He was dedicated only to what was 
right for America. Subsequently I had 
the opportunity to serve with Senator 
Russett along with the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Boces), on the Commis- 
sion that had the tragic responsibility 
of investigating the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. As the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Boces) well 
knows, that was not an easy task. He also 
knows, as I do, that on one or more of 
the most important decisions made by 
that group of seven that Senator Rus- 
SELL’s counsel was of maximum impor- 
tance. Senator RUSSELL’S leadership on 
the Warren Commission contributed sig- 
nificantly to the quality of the commis- 
sion’s report. 

I, like the distinguished Speaker, have 
been in meetings with various Presidents 
where Senator RUSSELL was a partici- 
pant. Whether it was President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, President 
Johnson, or President Nixon, each and 
every one of those Presidents had the 
highest respect for the observations and 
recommendations of Senator RUSSELL. 

I consider it a privilege to have per- 
sonally known this great American. I 
think all of us are the better because he 
served in the Congress of the United 
States, making decisions for all of us and 
for all of mankind, 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 
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I would like to join with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, the 
distinguished Speaker, and the distin- 
guished minority leader in paying tribute 
to the life of this great American, 
RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia. 

Former Speaker John McCormack, in 
describing one of our colleagues who had 
gone to his reward, once said that if he 
had to be described as a great man or a 
good man, he would rather be described 
as a good man. 

In the life of RICHARD RUSSELL no such 
choice has to be made. He was indeed a 
great man, and he was also a very good 
man, a man of humility and of great 
understanding. 

Senator RussELL was generous with 
his time, his help, and advice, particu- 
larly to younger Members of Congress. 
He was a man who was self-effacing 
despite the tremendous and awesome 
responsibility he carried. He was always 
humble. 

The distinguished minority leader re- 
ferred to Senator RUSSELL’S service on 
the Warren Commission. I think his 
service did more than almost any other 
member of that Commission to dispel 
doubt about the events surrounding that 
dreadful day in 1963. I might say—and 
I have never mentioned this publicly— 
that after Senator RUssELL had been on 
this Commission for about a week or two 
and he saw the magnitude of the work, 
the volumes of testimony he would have 
to listen to and read, the decisions he 
would have to make and the trips that 
he would have to take, particularly to 
Dallas, he told the President that he did 
not feel he had the time to devote to the 
Commission to give it full justice. 

The President argued with him for 
awhile, and Senator Russet. said, “No” 
he just could not do it. The President 
was so upset that he telephoned me in 
New Orleans and told me about this. He 
said that it was essential that Senator 
RUSSELL stay on the Commission. 

Mr. Lee, who is now the chief counsel 
of the city of New York and who had 
been Solicitor General of the United 
States, was selected as general counsel 
for the Commission. I called him because 
I knew he could go to Senator RUSSELL in 
a totally unbiased way and convince him 
of the necessity of serving on the Com- 
mission. This he did, and upon that per- 
suasion he stayed on the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, if Senator RUSSELL did 
not hear, he read over 5 million words 
of testimony taken by that Commission. 
I went to Dallas with him where he spent 
2 days taking testimony, looking at the 
site, and inspecting the grim realities of 
those events. 

Mr. Speaker, this was just another in- 
dication of the sense of duty and sense of 
dedication that this man had. 

Our Nation has lost one of its really 
great citizens, a man whose entire life 
and career were dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of this country and the people 
who reside herein. 

I know that he will be sorely missed in 
this 92d Congress. 

To his family, Mrs. Boggs joins me in 
extending my deepest sympathy. 
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I, too, was on the trip yesterday when 
we had to be diverted, and in a sense it 
was sad, because I had never seen such a 
congressional delegation assembled to at- 
tend the funeral of one of its Members. 
At least two-thirds of the Members of 
the U.S. Senate were aboard those three 
planes. I think, however, that the pilot 
used very good judgment in not attempt- 
ing to land at that ceiling and under 
those circumstances I know the family of 
Senator Russet. understood our absence. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for those kind 
remarks. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to my colleague 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT.) 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleague 
from Georgia (Mr. Lanprum) the dean 
of our delegation, and the remarks of 
the Speaker of the House and the 
majority and minority leaders. I rise 
to pay solemn tribute to the life and serv- 
ice of RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, late 
Senator of the United States and the sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia. 

There was no man whom I admired 
and respected more than Senator Rus- 
SELL. My personal feelings toward him 
can only be described as those of devo- 
tion. Last Thursday, when we received 
word that he was dead, even though it 
was not unexpected, my initial reaction 
was one of shocked grief which is usually 
experienced only when one loses a mem- 
ber of his immediate family. 

Senator RussELL was Georgia’s most 
illustrious son. He was one of the out- 
standing men in America. Honor and 
integrity are the words which best de- 
scribe him. Keen intellect and unexcelled 
ability also are appropriate in describ- 
ing him and his service. 

The State and the people of Georgia, 
and our Nation, have sustained a grevious 
and irreparable loss occasioned by his 
death. As far as we in Georgia are con- 
cerned, no one can take his place. His 
vacant Senate seat will be filled by ap- 
pointment and subsequently by election, 
but his place in the hearts and minds of 
Georgians and his prestige in the Senate 
of the United States will not be replaced. 

RICHARD RUSSELL towered as a giant in 
the Congress of the United States. With- 
out question he was the most highly re- 
spected and most beloved Member of the 
Congress—on both sides of the Capitol. 
He did not win all of his legislative bat- 
tles but those he lost, he lost with dignity 
and graciousness. He was magnanimous 
when he prevailed as he was proud and 
respected when his position was over- 
whelmed by numerical strength. 

In floor debate he had the best grasp of 
the situation of any Senator and was 
probably the most skillful parliamen- 
tarian of this country. He knew the rules 
and the procedures of the Senate as well 
or better than any other Senator. He cast 
his votes not on the basis of what was 
popular, but what he believed right in the 
interest of a strong United States. He 
legislated not for the passions and preju- 
dices of the present but for the future 
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and those principles upon which he knew 
a strong and stable America depend. 

It has been my pleasure and high priv- 
ilege to know him for nearly half a cen- 
tury. I first met him in 1921 when he was 
a newly elected representative in the gen- 
eral assembly from his native Barrow 
County. His father and my father had 
even then been good friends for 20 years. 
That friendship with my father was 
transmitted from Judge Russell to his 
son. Years later I inherited that friend- 
ship for Dick Russett from my father 
and I hope that I have subsequently 
earned it on my own. 

After serving in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve in World War I, he successfully 
ran for the general assembly from Bar- 
row County in 1920. He served in the 
Georgia House of Representatives from 
1921 to 1931. During his second term, he 
was, in 1923, elected speaker pro tem, a 
post he held for two terms from 1923 to 
1927. 

In 1927 he was elected speaker of the 
house and was reelected in 1929. 

In 1930 he ran for Governor of Geor- 
gia. He was the youngest of the candi- 
dates. The other candidates included the 
incumbent secretary of state who had 
previously served as president of the sen- 
ate. Another candidate was a former 
Governor, U.S. Representative and U.S. 
Senator. 

One candidate was a future house 
speaker, a former president pro tem of 
the senate and a future Governor of 
Georgia. 

Another candidate was a former house 
speaker and chairman of the State high- 
way board. Another candidate was a 
member of the public service commission. 

Dick RuUSSELL waged the most dynamic 
campaign of all and emerged from the 
first primary into a runoff with the se- 
retary of state. In the runoff primary the 
32-year-old Dick RUSSELL won the Demo- 
cratic nomination and then the general 
election as Governor of Georgia. 

He served as Governor from June 1931 
until January 1933. His administration 
was marked by a far-reaching plan of re- 
organization of State government, many 
aspects of which are still in effect and 
under which our State government offi- 
ciates today. 

On April 18, 1932, the then senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, Hon. William J. Har- 
ris, died in Washington, D.C., and al- 
though Hon. John Sanford Cohen was 
named to an interim appointment it im- 
mediately became known that Governor 
Russet would be a candidate for the un- 
expired term. He did run for the U.S. 
Senate and was nominated in the Demo- 
cratic primary and elected in the gen- 
eral election. He chose not to be sworn in 
immediately but remained in the Gov- 
ernor’s office until his successor was 
sworn in as Governor January 12, 1933, 
at the age of 35. 

He was reelected in 1936, 1942, 1948, 
1954, 1960, and 1966. His seventh term as 
Senator would not have expired until 
January 1973, 

He received early assignment to the 
Committees on Naval Affairs and Ap- 
propriations. In 1951, he became chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices which chairmanship he retained 
until he relinquished it to become chair- 
man of Appropriations in January 1969. 

In January 1969, he was elected Pres- 
ident pro tem of the U.S. Senate and was 
serving as President pro tem of the Sen- 
ate and chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations at the time of his death. 

At his request, his body lay in state 
in the rotunda of the State capitol in 
Atlanta, Ga. From early Friday after- 
noon throughout Friday night and until 
late Saturday afternoon, thousands of 
Georgians filed by his bier to pay their 
last respects to Georgia’s most distin- 
guished and beloved son. 

On yesterday afternoon, January 24, 
1971, his body was committed to his 
native Georgia soil which he loved with 
an undying devotion. 

The now senior Senator from Georgia, 
Hon. Herman E. TALMADGE, expressed it 
simply and beautifully when he said that 
his departed colleague “loved his State 
and was just as much a part of it as 
the red hills of Georgia.” 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL served Geor- 
gia nearly all of his life. He served con- 
tinuously as an elected public official 
from 1921 to 1971. He reflected credit on 
the very highest traditions of his State 
and his people and of public service in 
the highest sense of that term. In 50 
years of public service and public office 
there was never any public nor private 
scandal associated with Dick RUSSELL, 
there was never the slightest whisper of 
such. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful that I had 
the opportunity to know Dick RUSSELL 
and t) call him my friend. He always 
supported without hesitation or reserva- 
tion everything I asked of him relating 
to our congressional district and the peo- 
ple of that district. I have lost a dear and 
treasured friend. 

Mrs. Flynt and our children join me 
in extending our love, condolences, and 
heartfelt sympathy to Senator RUSSELL’S 
family. 

We in Georgia are grateful for his life 
and service to our State and Nation. We 
feel that both are better because he came 
our way and gave to us his life and serv- 
ice. 

May our Heavenly Father receive him 
into His eternal kingdom and grant him 
peace. 

Requiescat in pace, 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks certain editorials which have 
appeared in the news media of Georgia's 
Sixth District and other places: 

[From the Griffin (Ga.) Daily News, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


Thousands upon thousands of words about 
Sen. RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL of Winder, 
Ga., will be written and spoken in the wake 
of his death. 

They are customary but really unnecessary. 

The man’s life spoke for itself. 

He served the people of his state well, first 
as their governor then as their senator in the 
nation’s capital. 

Being at the seat of world power was famil- 
iar territory to him. 

Six presidents came to know him well and 
rely on his judgment. 

It often has been said and written that 
Sen. RUSSELL could have been president of 
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the United States, had he not been born in 
the South. 

Perhaps this fact in retrospect might now 
say something to the rest of the nation which 
customarily points an accusing finger at the 
South without looking at its own prejudices, 
too. 

But Sen. RUSSELL was not a person to think 
or deal on such a level. His way was stick to 
the issues. 

Above all else, he never forgot the fact 
that the office he held was not his own but 
belonged to the people of Georgia who al- 
lowed him to fill it for so long a time. 

So it seems appropriate that he chose to 
pass up a national funeral in Washington. 
Instead it was his wish that last rites should 
be held in Georgia from whence he came. 

All Georgians claim him proudly. He has 
left us a great heritage. 

[From the Griffin (Ga.) Daily News, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 
FLYNT Says Russet. Was GIANT 


Rep. John J. Flynt, Jr., of Griffin, today 
made this statement about Sen. Russell: 

“The state of Georgia and the nation have 
sustained a grievous and irreparable loss in 
the death of Sen. Richard B. Russell. 

“Sen. Russell towered as a giant in the 
Senate and the Congress of the United 
States. He was the most highly respected and 
most beloved member of the Congress. 

“He was Georgia’s most distinguished son 
and one of the outstanding men in America. 
His contributions to our state and nation 
will long be remembered. 

“In Georgia our people have lost our great- 
est public servant, and I have lost a dear 
and treasured friend. Whenever I called upon 
him on a matter affecting our district and 
the people of our district, he unhesitatingly 
responded without reservation. 

“Mrs. Flynt and our children extend our 
love and heartfelt sympathy to Sen. Russell’s 
family.” 

Rep. Flynt planned to fly to Georgia this 
week to attend the funeral of Sen. Russell. 
[From the Thomaston (Ga.) Times, Jan. 21, 

1971] 


A TRULY GREAT AMERICAN 


At this writing Senator Richard B. Russell 
is gravely ill in Washington, D.C. 

We dare not try to second guess the Good 
Lord, but our concern for Senator Russell is 
deep. 

He is, in all probability, the man history 
will record as the greatest Georgian of our 
times. 

More than that, the nation will always re- 
member Senator Russell as being among the 
top Americans of the twentieth century. 

His statesmanship is without living parallel 
and history will have to search deeply to find 
one there on par. 

Senator Russell made one of his last two 
public appearances in Georgia right here in 
Thomaston when he was the speaker at the 
Thomaston and Upson County Chamber of 
Commerce annual meeting four years ago. 

This great man has been as close to Upson 
as to any other part of Georgia and his great 
aid in bringing about the development of the 
Flint River Dams will always be remembered. 

It is little wonder that we feel so strongly 
the bonds of friendship between Senator 
Richard B. Russell and this community. 

And without apology we covet your prayers 
for him. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, Jan. 22, 
1971] 


SENATER RUSSELL, Most LOVED, Most 
POWERFUL GEORGIAN 

We shall not see his likes again, that gentle 
Georgian who was at one and the same time 
the most powerful and the most beloved 
member of the United States senate. 

May our children remember well the name 
of Richard Brevard Russell. 
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Even when his colleagues disagreed with 
him, they deeply admired and respected him. 
Sometimes his fellow Georgians found them- 
selves at odds with his stand on a particular 
issue but no Georgian ever doubted the sen- 
ator’s integrity, his sincerity, his determina- 
tion to do the right as God had given him 
the light to see that right. 

Harry Truman once said Sen. Russell would 
have been President had he been from some 
other section of the country. Perhaps he 
would have, And probably it is a condemna- 
tion of the rest of the country that sectional- 
ism barred him from the post. But Richard 
B. Russell was never bitter over his fate. On 
the contrary he proudly called himself a 
Georgian, he kept his soft Southern accent 
until his dying breath, he maintained his 
courtly manner to the very end, he died a 
Georgian humbly in the service of his nation. 

NO, WE shall never see his likes again, 
Richard B. Russell, third in line of succession 
to the presidency of the United States. Sec- 
ond only to the president in power because 
of his preeminence in the Senate. And first 
in the hearts of Georgians to whom he gave 
his entire adult life in faithful and effective 
service. 

Surely if any man has ever earned the 
right to eternal rest from his labors, Richard 
Russell is that man, In deep sadness, pre- 
pares to receive her noblest son. 


{From the Macon (Ga.) News, Jan. 23, 1971] 
SENATOR RICHARD RUSSELL Was LEGISLATIVE 
GIANT 

Tho heart of Georgia ached with sorrow 
Thursday at the passing of its most beloved 
and respected son, United States Sen. 
Richard Brevard Russell Jr. 

For nearly four decades, the tall, courtly 
senator with the razor-sharp mind, unques- 
tioned sincerity and indomitable courage 
cast a giant shadow across that parliamen- 
tary body. A dedicated patriot who placed 
his country’s welfare aboye all other con- 
siderations, he remained to the end an un- 
abashed champion of Southern ideals and 
traditions. 

Sen. Russell's influence was so profound 
that its reverberations will be felt for genera- 
tions to come; his accomplishments so many 
and remarkable that history is certain to 
recognize him as one of this country’s ablest 
legislators. 

But despite the prestige and power he com- 
manded as chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and later its Appropria- 
tions Committee, Richard B. Russell re- 
mained extremely close to the people of his 
state. He was proud to be a Georgian, and 
his love and devotion for the South never 
wavered through out his long and distin- 
guished career in Washington. 

Sen. Russell’s death represents a grievous 
loss to Georgia and the South, the full 
measure of which is as yet incalculable. 
There is, however, no one who could replace 
him. Someone else, it’s true, will be seated 
at his center aisle desk, but filling a chair 
does not replace a man. 

Sen. Russell’s death symbolizes the end 
of an era. Perhaps no one of his unparalleled 
stature, influence and integrity will ever be 
seen in the United States Senate again. 


[From the LaGrange (Ga.) Daily News, 
Jan. 23, 1971] 
RicHarp B. RUSsELL Dam: MEMORIAL To 
GREATNESS 

Senator Richard B. Russell will be buried 
Sunday, but the memory of this man of 
greatness will remain in the minds of all 
Georgians. 

In reverence to the memory of one of this 
country's greatest statesman, The Daily News 
advocates that the West Point dam and 
reservoir be named the “Richard B. Russell 
Dam.” 
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What more fitting name could this project 
bear? Who among us deserves the honor 
more? 

The Daily News calls on our representatives 
in Congress, Senator Herman Talmadge and 
Sixth District Congressman John J. Flynt, to 
take the necessary action to bring this to 
reality. 

We respectfully ask that our County and 
State legislators give their unanimous sup- 
port to a cause which will preserve the 
memory of a great man to our children and 
our grandchildren. 

[From the LaGrange (Ga.) Daily News, 

Jan. 23, 1971] 


To Him Gop a LIVING PRESENCE 


RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, the man who 
made the United States Senate his life, will 
be borne back in death today to his native 
red clay soil. 

The body of the famous senator, who 
climbed to greatness without losing touch 
with the common man, will He In state in 
the Russell family home, white frame and 
white pillaried, in the community of Russell, 
incorporated in 1903 and named after his 
father. 

The town’s population is listed as only 378 
but it enjoys the undeniable distinction of 
being the home of Georgia’s favorite son. 

Even in the last hours of his life Russell 
continued his fight for the Southland that 
he loved so dearly, and on his deathbed left 
his legacy to the Senate. 

RuUussELL sent the vote which deposed Ed- 
ward Kennedy as assistant Senate Democratic 
leader and elevated to that post Sen. Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia. 

All during the day Friday, words of praise 
poured in from every section of the nation 
for the senior senator from Georgia who 
died in Washington Thursday. 

President Nixon said Russell’s character 
and courage “moved him indisputedly into 
the ranks of those giants who have served 
in the United States Senate.” 

Senate Republican leader Hugh Scott 
called him “a giant among giants” and Re- 
publican whip Robert Griffin of Michigan 
called him a “‘senator’s senator.” 

Sen. John Stennis of Mississippi said of 
the Georgian: “More than anyone in Wash- 
ington for the last 20 years RICHARD RUSSELL 
had the best grasp of all the major prob- 
lems of our government.” 

And Sen. Russell Long of Louisiana called 
him “the ablest member of the Senate who 
represented an institution, an exemplary 
standard, a code of ethics.” 

Sen. Herman Talmadge termed RUSSELL a 
“legend in his own time” and Carl Vinson 
declared of him: “He was one of the most 
brilliant men of my acquaintance. He was 
possessed of an analytical mind that was 
unsurpassed.” 

And there were a multitude of other words 
of praise, coming from both the highplaces 
and from the man on the street, who felt 
that he had lost his greatest friend of 
government. 

But perhaps the words which will be re- 
membered and cherished most by the famiiy 
of RICHARD B. RUSSELL will be those spoken 
by Bishop John Owen Smith of the United 
Methodist Church. 

Said Bishop Smith: “Senator RUSSELL will 
be remembered as one of history’s most 
powerful, yet most humble men. 

“He personified a rare form of greatness. 
To him God was a living presence and the 
Kingdom of Christ was the idea to which 
the future belonged.” 


[From the Thomaston (Ga.) Free Press, 
Jan. 25, 1971] 
He WoọouLD RATHER Have BEEN A GEORGIAN 
THAN PRESIDENT 


“Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL had rather 
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have been a Georgian and a Southerner than 
to have been President.” 

We believe that sincerely and it seems to 
us the greatest tribute that can be paid 
this truly great American. 

President Harry Truman was the first to 
say that “I believe that if RUSSELL had been 
from Indiana, or Missouri or Kentucky, he 
may very well have been President of the 
United States.” 

Senator Russet with his seniority in the 
Senate and his outstanding record of pub- 
lic service could well have moved his res- 
idency to one of those states and been elected 
to the Senate and ultimately to the Pres- 
idency. (This is what Robert Kennedy did 
and with the same goal). 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL was a Georgia 
born, Georgia bred American, so proud of 
that fact that he had rather enjoy this rich 
heritage than to have been President of the 
United States. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 


Dick RUSSELL 


Among all the thousands of words in the 
Congressional Directory, devoted to the 
sometimes self-serving biographies sub- 
mitted by members of Congress, the shortest 
of all was that offered by Georgia's senior 
senator, Richard Brevard Russell, Democrat, 
of Winder, Ga. 

It was a modest entry, typical of the man. 

The late Sen. Russell, dead at 73, gave in 
at last yesterday to a better-than-five year 
struggle with a lung disease, chronic emphy- 
sema. His long battle befitted the man. It 
Was a gallant battle, uncomplaining, a battle 
Dick Russell knew in the end he must lose. 

Russell, aware of his problems of health, 
always caid he would step down at any point 
when he could no longer serve his constitu- 
ents. He meant it. He gave his staff stern in- 
structions to be candid abont his condition 
whenever he was in the hospital, He was 
aware, no doubt, when he last sought re- 
election in 1966, that he might not live out 
another six-year term. 

We feel certain that Russell would have 
stepped down at any point when, in his view, 
his health interfered with his duties. But, at 
the same time, we pay him the compliment 
of thinking perhaps he wanted to die in 
office, to let his life and his long signficant 
career in the U.S. Senate end at the same 
time. 

He never married. He loved his family, the 
many brothers and sisters and nieces and 
nephews. He was inordinately fond of the 
children of his staff members, He seemed an 
austere public man, almost Spartan in out- 
look, but those near him found him a warm 
and friendly man. He never married, but he 
took as mistress the United States Senate, 
and his full 38 years service in the Senate 
amounted to more than half his span of life. 

In later years, Russell led the Southern 
Senate opposition to civil rights legislation. 
We believed him wrong on that issue and 
said so. But it’s worth noting the reason why 
he was the leader of the Southern group: 
it was inevitable, because of Russell’s own 
character and intelligence, Lesser men often 
hid behind that leadership, men who used 
the cheap demagogic tactics of racist politics 
to win public office. Russell never did that; 
he was neither a hater nor a demagogue. 

Harry Truman once wrote that Russell 
probably would have been President of the 
United States, had he not been a Southerner, 
and it’s probably true. But his service meant 
much to the nation, from the days when he 
helped mold New Deal legislation in the 
1930s to the years of influencing our entire 
military structure. He was an adviser to pres- 
idents, giving his best counsel when asked, 
and never then vaingloriously quoting to 
others what he said to the President or the 


President to him. 
Russell completed his 38th year in the U.S. 
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Senate a few days ago and, in a statement 
issued from his hospital bed, he thanked 
Georgia citizens “for permitting me to serve 
at the very hub of our national life during 
the most exciting era in human history.” 

Let that stand as a farewell. Dick Russell 
was a man of honesty, and character, and 
devotion to public service. We salute him. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Jan. 22, 
1971) 


RICHARD B, RUSSELL 


The death of Sen. Richard Brevard Russell 
Jr. leaves a void in the state and in the na- 
tion which will not be filled within the fore- 
seeable future. 

He was a giant of a man whose influence 
shaped and molded national policy, particu- 
larly in the vital and all-encompassing fields 
of money and defense. 

At his death he was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee as well as 
president pro tem of the Senate. Prior to 
that he had been chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee since 1951. 

He was the friend of presidents from both 
political parties. His influence and support 
were eagerly sought by whoever happened to 
reside in the White House. 

It is characteristic of the man that al- 
though he was a life-long Democrat, on mat- 
ters of national interest he did not hold to a 
narrow and partisan view. His outlook was 
too broad to be so constricted. And he threw 
his support to whatever he thought in the 
best interest of the nation as a whole. 

“I’m a reactionary when times are good,” 
he said in 1963, “In a depression I’m a lib- 
eral.” 

Sen. Russell’s potential stature was indi- 
cated when he first entered politics. Going 
to the Georgia House of Representatives in 
1921 at the age 23, he was designated speak- 
er pro tem in 1923 and was elected speaker 
four years later. 

When his father, the late Chief Justice of 
the Georgia Supreme Court, Richard B, Rus- 
sell Sr., swore him in as governor of the state 
in 1931, he was the second youngest governor 
in Georgia history. 

He went to Washington as a U.S. senator 
in 1933 and there he remained until his 
death. 

Without seeking the nomination, in 1948 
Sen, Russell received 263 votes in Democratic 
convention balloting for a presidential can- 
didate. Four years later he did actively seek 
the prize, but the second ballot was his high 
point and he was not to receive it. 

Indicative of the esteem in which he was 
held, he headed a 1951 Senate investigation 
of the explosive issue of President Truman’s 
firing Gen. of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur, and in 1963 was appointed to the War- 
ren Commission which investigated the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 

Throughout his Senate career, Sen. Rus- 
sell reflected glory and honor upon his native 
state. 

Sen. Russell's accomplishments brought 
him worldwide fame and renown, At home 
this is remembered with pride, but at home 
the senator is remembered for other things. 
He is remembered for his devotion to his 
family and to the family home, which was 
his home at the time of his death, and for the 
care he took of his family’s burying ground 
near this home. He is remembered at home 
for his personal charm and rare, dry wit, 
qualities which he did not trouble to project 
to the nation and world, saving them for 
those he knew. He is remembered at home 
for his pride in his state and his people who 
helped develop it from the beginning. He is 
remembered here for his clean taste for sim- 
ple things. He is remembered as the father 
of the University System of Georgia, for he 
was the governor who organized the system 
when he reorganized the state, bringing order 
out of chaos in which separate institutions 
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fought each other for appropriations. In this 
chaos there was no possibility for growth or 
quality. 

So will he be remembered by the many 
Georgians who brushed against him or came 
within his range. He will be remembered also 
for his adherence to what he considered to be 
right, and what he was taught was right as 
a youth. He believed in the Constitution as 
interpreted prior to the presidency of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and he did not change his 
opinions here, though he must have known 
that modern historians might judge him 
harshly on this point. In this as in other 
things he was consistent to the end. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 25, 
1971] 


SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL: “A STUDY IN 
Division” 
(By Eugene C. Patterson) 

The telephone rang on Christmas Eve, 
1964, and from the old-fashioned house sit- 
ting on cotton land outside Winder, Ga., 
came the soft, formal voice of Senator Rich- 
ard Brevard Russell, chairman of the United 
States Senate Armed Services Committee. 

“I see you have just been in Vietnam,” he 
said, “and I would like to get your impres- 
sion of the situation out there. But first, let 
me tell you my impression which I am in- 
clined to give to my friend, who called me 
from the ranch this afternoon. 

“He said they have just blown up the 
Brink's officers quarters in Saigon, and on 
top of that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment seems to be trying to declare Max Tay- 
lor persona non grata. I am inclined to tell 
the President when I call him back that if I 
were President I would sail the Seventh 
Fleet up the Saigon River, load those 23,000 
Americans aboard and bring them home.” 

That private insight never surfaced in the 
public record after the Vietcong struck 
Pleiku. “Where the flag is committed, I am 
committed,” Senator Russell announced, and 
he held to that until he died on Thursday. 

To us Georgians, Senator Russell was as 
distant and contradictory a figure as he 
seemed to some in the Senate. Few of the 
homefolks called him Dick, though his early 
campaign posters affected that familiarity. 
He called people by their full names and 
they were not comfortable if they intruded 
beyond his own formality. Perhaps this un- 
touchable courtliness, this robe of reticence 
within which he kept his counsel, contrib- 
uted to the breaking of an engagement to 
be married. 

Who can know? Few men now living even 
know that once in the 1930s the rising young 
politician asked a girl to marry him and 
bring warmth into the lifetime that he spent 
instead in a cold bachelor’s room in Wash- 
ington. 

The late Ralph McGill declined to print, in 
his and the senator's lifetimes, the story that 
he and a few other Georgians knew. Richard 
B. Russell had fallen in love, proposed, and 
been accepted. The engagement announce- 
ment had been brought to McGill at the At- 
lanta Constitution for Sunday publication 
despite the opposition of some political ad- 
visers who thought the bride’s Roman 
Catholocism would hurt Russell’s elective 
career in Georgia. 

Then at the last moment, when the an- 
nouncement had been set in type, McGill 
said Russell hurriedly asked him to with- 
draw it. The editor barely managed to do so 
before the presses turned, McGill was never 
sure why the engagement was broken. Sena- 
tor Russell lived out his life in gentlemanly 
silence, alone. 

A wealthy Atlanta Catholic, Hughes 
Spalding, was one of the senator’s principal 
supporters in his re-election race against 
Gene Talmadge in 1936. And with one splen- 
did stroke, Russell demolished a campaign 
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effort to use that religious connection 
against him. He had taken the stump at 4 
rural rally when Talmadge supporters sud- 
denly scattered handbills through the crowd 
calling attention to Russell's political friend- 
ship with a communicant of the Catholic 
faith, 

One of the handbills was brought to Rus- 
sell on the platform and he addressed the 
issue directly. “My friends,” he said, waving 
the pamphlet, “I see here that they are at- 
tacking a good friend of mine because of the 
church he goes to. Well, I want to tell you 
and the people of Georgia where I stand on 
that: 

“I have never yet seen a man who's got 
enough religion to hurt him!” 

The good ole boys whooped. The issue was 
laughed out of the campaign. Snapping his 
red galluses, Talmadge turned instead to at- 
tacking Russell as a “rubber stamp of the 
Washington bureaucrats.” The Roosevelt 
handouts that Russell supported had to be 
stopped, Talmadge cried, or “you won't be 
able to hire a plow hand, a hoe hand, wash- 
woman or cook, because they'll all be living 
on pensions.” 

But Richard B. Russell, unashamed New 
Dealer, had a flamboyance of his own in 
1946. He replied to Talmadge by mounting 
the platform with a hammer in his hand and 
standing behind a plank in which several 
ten-penny nails had been started. 

“I'm going to nail their lives,” he would 
announce to the cheering crowds, and one by 
one, as he smote an enemy claim, he drove a 
nail into the plank, “hammering home the 
truth.” He thrashed Gene Talmadge and 
never again faced serious opposition for the 
Senate. 

Russell's fellow reformers in the days of 
hard times, like The Constitution’s McGill, 
watched dismayed in the later decades as the 
albatross of Southern politicians weighed 
down his national promise. Russell was never 
a racial demagogue of the stripe that pan- 
dered from the stump to the freckle-bellies. 
But his speeches after the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision and his generalship of 
Southern resistance in the Senate were no 
less hurtful, and maybe more so, for the 
stateliness of their delivery. Georgia mod- 
erates who could not fail to respect his ca- 
pacity came to despair at his unyielding in- 
tolerance of racial change, legislated or de- 
creed. Vulgar racists could be met and 
whipped. But a strong man with the wrong 
idea was formidable. 

“I still can’t dislike him the way I dislike 
some of these oher Southern birds who're 
after the votes,” Ralph McGill once mused. 
“He's a Bourbon, still up there on the veran- 
da, He really believes in slavery.” 

Russell himself kept a certain detachment 
about times and people he couldn't under- 
stand. After leading a filibuster against a civil 
rights bill while his friend Lyndon Johnson 
was President, he commented privately: 

“President Johnson has the widest toler- 
ance of any man I’ve ever known. If I'd been 
him during this filibuster, I'd have cut my 
throat a thousand times by now. 

The Kennedys came to power when Rus- 
sell and Rep, Carl Vinson were still able to 
reduce congressional military affairs to a 
“whispered conversation between Geor- 
gians.’ Senator Russell appraised John, Rob- 
ert and Edward Kennedy is his own way. 

President John F. Kennedy had “the most 
charm,” he said, but he faulted him as a sen- 
ator who hadn’t been very interested in his 
duties. He found Robert F. Kennedy’s con- 
cepts of the use of power “alarming.” 

“Young Edward is the best politician of 
the three,” he judged. He displayed a consid- 
erable fondness for Ted. When the freshman 
senator found himself thrust into the chore 
of presiding over the Senate in his early 
days, few knew that Senator Russell was 
staying in his own chair for long periods be- 
cause he was sending up quiet notes to Sen- 
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ator Kennedy on how to proceed. He asked a 
reporter who learned about this not to write 
it then because he did not want to “embar- 
rass” the liberal from Massachusetts. 

In a sense it was characteristic that Sena- 
tor Russell released his deathbed proxy to 
help dump Ted Kennedy as Democratic 
Whip. 

His life and his perceptions were a study 
in division. Those of us who fought his ra- 
cial views on the home ground felt he need- 
lessly withheld a hand from a state in need, 
given his secure political position. Yet apart 
from his intractable stands that hindered 
Georgia’s transition, Richard B, Russell had 
always within himself that other part, the 
separate surface of rectitude, honor and fair 
intent which every man needs if he is to be 
elevated above his liabilities. In Georgia, as 
in the Senate, the qualities were sensed and 
valued, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 


A GIANT IN THE SENATE 


It bespoke the dignified simplicity of the 
late Senator Russell that his biographical 
sketch in the Congressional Directory con- 
sisted of just one line: “Richard Brevard 
Russell, Democrat, of Winder, Georgia.” He 
was not & man to flaunt himself. 

But relatively few men have held the 
power that was wielded by this gentleman 
from the north Georgia hills, who was both 
modest and magisterial, and who died yester- 
day at the age of 73. Senatorial politics 
through history has been the South's highest 
art, and none from the region has surpassed 
Richard B. Russell as a practitioner of it. 

For many years he was the leader of the 
Southern bloc, and no one ever has organized 
and led It more forcefully and effectively. 
And he gained respect beyond the South, 
twice receiving much more than token sup- 
port for the Democratic nomination for 
President at national conventions. It is pos- 
sible, as President Truman once said, that 
he might have won the highest office in the 
Forties or Fifties had he not been a South- 
erner, for he was a man of keen mind and 
marvelous energy. 

But a Southerner he was, and not only 
that, but “Mr. Southerner.” He was the gen- 
eral in the last great battles for the Lost 
Cause, a peerless master of parliamentary 
tactics, and when the civil rights bills finally 
rolled over his contingent he was deeply 
melancholy. We disagreed with him on those 
questions, but respected his iron integrity. 
He had a rigid view of states rights that was 
classical in the Old South, and he would not 
bend. But he believed in law, and when the 
civil rights bills became law he counseled 
obedience, There were less responsible men 
to whom the South might have rallied if 
Senator Russell had not been at the helm. 
Like the patricians of old, in whose mold he 
was cast, he took defeat gracefully and did 
not gloat in victory. 

He knew victory, too, and made important 
contributions to his nation and state. Chair- 
ing pivotal committees, he was a champion 
of national preparedness, and, in earlier days, 
of such programs as rural electrification. He 
lived to be dean of the Senate and, as for- 
mer President Johnson said, “a giant among 
his colleagues.” And he was one of the last 
of the courtly order of Southern statesmen 
who have lived by a stern code of duty and 
honor, His death reminds of the passing of 
an age. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan, 22, 1971] 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 
It was several years ago. The young fresh- 
man senator who was paying his courtesy 
calls on the hierarchs of the Senate believed 
he had found the perfect line of reasoning 
to quash any reservations the senior sena- 
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tor from Georgia might have about his elec- 
tion to the Senate at so tender and untried 
an age. So sitting there in Senator Russell's 
imposing office, he observed that it was heart- 
ening to him to refiect upon the fact that so 
august a leader as Senator Russell had him- 
self first come to the Senate at just about 
the same age—was that not true? To which 
Senator Russell—entertained but hardly van- 
quished by the ploy—replied with a smile, 
“Yes, it is true. But of course by then I'd 
already been governor.” 

It is hard to recall now the sheer span of 
time and social change that marked the pub- 
lic career of Richard Brevard Russell who 
died yesterday at the age of 73. And for those 
who prefer their politics simple and clean— 
in the manner of a true-or-false exam—it 
may also prove inconvenient. For to con- 
template that career is to face up to its 
ambiguities and evident contradictions, to 
acknowledge that a man can be a great public 
servant and yet have devoted a considerable 
part of his official life to the promotion of 
policies and views one finds reprehensible. It 
is also to acknowledge inconsistency and 
change, taking account of a host of conflict- 
ing impulses and actions. For Senator Russell, 
a man who had become emblematic to many 
of resistance to racial justice and nothing 
more, began his public career and pursued 
it for many long years as an ardent New 
Dealer, a champion of the poor and an eco- 
nomic reformer. And there was a time too— 
quite a stretch of it, in fact, before the 
present critics got their bearings or their 
nerve—when Senator Russell, for all his near- 
ness to the military, functioned as its prin- 
cipal taskmaster and watchdog in Congress, 
scrutinizing its budgets, calling it to account, 
and expressing misgiving at some of its pre- 
tensions and plans. 

Certainly, he did none of this in the style 
of Congress today. But it is well to remem- 
ber that Senator Russell, as a skeptic con- 
cerning the wisdom of our Southeast Asia 
involvement, was there before practically 
anyone else. And although he was basically 
sympathetic to the military, he was also ca- 
pable of great detachment and objectivity in 
relation to it. It was Richard Russell, no 
enthusiast of Harry Truman, who conducted 
the hearings on the recall of General Mac- 
Arthur—hearings which are generally re- 
garded as a model of fairness and honest 
inquiry, and which are pretty universally 
credited too with having brought under con- 
trol the explosive domestic situation that 
prevailed upon the recall of the popular 
general by the then unpopular President. 

Inevitably, all this may seem small beer in 
the radically altered environment of our time. 
For there has been kaleidoscopic social, racial 
and political change over the span of Rich- 
ard Russell's career, much of it in reaction 
to old policies and blind assumptions in 
which he partook, so that he became at once 
the agent and the victim of a large part of 
the change he deplored. “The times have 
passed me by”—1it was a favored formulation 
of his later years, less a complaint than a 
candid acknowledgement of fact, and it was 
made especially in relation to the Demo- 
cratic Party, once—in his aggressive, reform- 
ing years—the welispring of his political life, 
now a source of bafflement to him. 

On his death it might be appropriate to 
observe that in one sense the times passed 
Richard Russell by not just as a potential 
national leader, but also as an archetypal 
villain for liberaldom. For it is a consequence 
of our changed consciousness that we, as & 
political community, now recognize the de- 
gree to which racial prejudices and costly for- 
eign policy assumptions for which men like 
Senator Russell have been ritually casti- 
gated, were and are part of the mindset of 
the populace as a whole—including many of 
those liberal reformers now trying to set 
them straight. So a degree of humility might 
be in order on the occasion of Richard Rus- 
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sell'’s death. It allows one to contemplate his 
virtues and achievements, not his faults, and 
they—the former—were both considerable 
and very real. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 
OLD SOUTH or RUSSELL Is YIELDNG TO THE 
NEW 
(By James Reston) 

St. PETERSBURG, Fia—The old South is 
mourning the death of Sen. Richard Russell 
of Georgia, but there is a new South, now 
partly liberated from history, and the trag- 
edy of Dick Russell is that he was sick and 
old when the political transformation of the 
South took place, 

He is a symbol of the accident of time and 
life in American politics, He had that gift, 
so rare and important new, of making peo- 
ple believe in his integrity as a person, even 
when they disagreed with his policies, 

Nobody could have disagreed with his sup- 
port of the military more than Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright of Arkansas, but Fulbright be- 
lieved in Russell, and thought he might very 
well have gone to the very pinnacle of Ameri- 
can politics in the White House if he had 
been born in another region. He never really 
got over the thought that he was rejected 
as a presidential nominee because he was a 
Southerner. He made one run at the pres- 
idency, but was passed over, not because he 
did not measure up to his competitors, but 
simply because he was from the South. And 
he died a sad, lonely and embittered man be- 
cause of this rejection. 

It is ironic and tragic to hear of his death 
here in the South, and to wonder what would 
have happened to him, with his gift with 
men, and his remarkable knowledge of the 
intricate human American political process, 
if he had been a senator of the new South 
which is clearly now emerging. 

Something remarkable and significant is 
happening in this part of the country. The 
men who have been appealing to regional and 
racial prejudice are declining. It is a little 
like what has been happening in the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

The theatrical characters, appealing to the 
glories and prejudices of the past—Nasser, 
Nkrumah, Sukarno, etc. abroad; and Claude 
Kirk of Florida and Lester Maddox of Geor- 
gia—are being replaced by a new generation 
of politicians who are taking a wider view of 
local, national and world politics. 

The new governor of Florida, Ruben Askew, 
took office the other day, rejecting the ra- 
cial politics of his predecessor, and calling for 
“improved economic opportunities and equal 
rights for all our people, rural as well as ur- 
ban, black as well as white,” 

The new governor of Dick Russell’s state 
of Georgia, a peanut farmer, former state 
senator, and nuclear submarine officer named 
Jimmy Carter, took office last week proclaim- 
ing that “the time for racial discrimination 
is over.” 

Similarly, the new governor of South Caro- 
lina, John C. West, announced in his inaugu- 
ral address that “the politics of race and 
divisiveness . . . have been soundly repudi- 
ated.” 

So something is happening down here. 
Even George Wallace of Alabama, who was 
shouting eight years ago, “segregation now, 
Segregation tomorrow, segregation forever,” 
took office the other day with a less provoca- 
tive theme. 

“We must not be a silent majority,” he 
said in his inaugural speech, “but an alert, 
active voice within the law. Then we can 
help our state and nation.” 

Maybe this is all romantic campaign ora- 
tory but one should not be cynical. Later it 
will be possible to compare words and ac- 
tions, but the new governor of Tennessee, 
Winfield Dunn, and the new governor of 
Arkansas, Dale Bumpers, like the new gov- 
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ernors of Florida and Georgia, are obviously 
singing & different tune and seem to feel that 
there's a new world a-coming. 

This is no historical accident. The struggle 
of the liberal newspapers, universities, col- 
leges, churches, businessmen, and mayors in 
the South during the lifetime of Russell have 
produced spectacular results, but they have 
done so over so long a span of time that the 
transformation has not really been widely 
understood. 

Like Russell, the newspapers in Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, Raleigh, Atlanta, St. 
Petersburg, Miami, and elsewhere have had 
a hard time. And the same thing is true of 
the old universities in Chapel Hill and the 
new colleges like Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege here in St. Petersburg, but the battle 
goes on, and things change much more than 
is generally realized. 

In fact, the South seems to change these 
days even more than the North. It is too late 
for Dick Russell and all the other remark- 
able men of the South who have been passed 
over by the prejudices and regionalism of the 
past. 

A lot of good men have been cut down in 
the struggle—not only Russell of Georgia 
and Mayor Ivan Allen of Atlanta, and Terry 
Sanford of North Carolina—but out of their 
battles we are beginning to create a new na- 
tional politics in which good men, from 
whatever region, and even from the smaller 
States, may in the future have an equal 
change to get to the White House. 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks that have been made by my col- 
leagues who have preceded me on this 
occasion. 

Also, I would like to mention, as did 
my colleague, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. FLYNT), that my father was 
great friends with RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 
He served in the State legislature with 
him. When I came to Washington, Sen- 
ator Russet, took me under his wing 
immediately due to his friendship with 
my father. 

I once read an account of the man who 
made it a custom to walk out on his front 
porch early every morning and to look up 
at an oak ridge atop a ridge in front of 
his house. 

One morning he walked out on his 
porch after a storm had occurred the 
night before, and he said, “Lo, a mighty 
oak hath fallen.” Well, I would say that 
on this occasion—lo, the mightiest oak in 
Congress hath fallen. An oak upon which 
much of the state of our Government de- 
pended—not only up to the moment be- 
fore his death, but through many, many 
years preceding that moment. 

I would simply like to add that through 
his life, through his integrity, through 
his absolute sincerity, through his abso- 
lute absence of pretense or affectation 
in any form, he did build himself in the 
hearts of his fellow men and in the 
hearts of the people of his country, his 
State, his Nation and of the world—a 
monument more lasting than marble and 
more enduring than bronze. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all suffered a 
great loss. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my colleague, 
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the gentleman from Georgia, for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly saddened 
to learn of the death of my longtime 
friend and congressional colleague, 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL. 

In the passing of RICHARD RUSSELL, the 
Nation has lost one of its greatest citi- 
zens, and the South has lost, perhaps, 
its most respected and eloquent spokes- 
man; and the State of Georgia, one of 
her greatest sons, 

In the U.S. Senate, RICHARD RUSSELL 
had no equal. His great power was un- 
questioned, and he never abused it. He 
used it to strengthen the foundations of 
and to maintain a strong national de- 
fense. He used it to institute sound fis- 
cal policy in the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Senate was his life, and his State 
and Nation always were the beneficiaries 
of his tireless energy. His wisdom and 
integrity were legendary in the Halls of 
Congress. His advice was constantly 
sought by his colleagues as well as Presi- 
dents under whom he served. 

Ricuarp Russert had the admiration, 
respect, and good will of all who knew 
him. His friends were legion, and I am 
proud that I was able to be in such dis- 
tinguished company for so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall miss RICHARD RUS- 
SELL, a valued friend and a gentleman 
in every sense of the word. We shall all 
miss that great American, an irreplace- 
able giant in the legislative history of 
this Nation. 

Mrs. Andrews joins me in extending 
our most heartfelt sympathies to the 
family of Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 

I can say, Mr. Speaker, that the great 
State of Alabama admired, respected and 
loved him throughout all his years of 
distinguished service. In my congression- 
al district, in the lovely little city of 
Eufaula, Ala., the bridge that crosses 
that great and beautiful lake at Eufaula 
bears the name of RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL. 

He was present when that bridge was 
dedicated, and he expressed his love and 
appreciation to the people of the State 
of Alabama for naming that bridge for 
him. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, BRINKLEY). 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I wish to express the 
great sadness which I feel today on this 
occasion and the appreciation which I 
feel toward the dean of our delegation 
and the others who have spoken in tribute 
to our late beloved colleague in the other 
body, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 

About 4 years ago, when I came to 
this body and we were first getting our 
office in shape, we had placed a call to 
Senator RusseLt about a matter which 
did not seem to be of great urgency. He 
had been busy all day long, and he did 
not return my call until the early hours 
of evening. It was about 7 o’clock when 
he called me, and I could detect the fa- 
tigue in his voice. From that day forward 
I knew the manner in which this man 
performed his service in the Congress 
and the excellence of his work. His dedi- 
cation was unparalleled. 
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Shortly before coming to the Chamber 
today my administrative assistant, Larry 
Wheeler, who formerly worked for Sena- 
tor Russet, handed me a 10-inch by 
15-inch compilation dated January 13, 
1958, which contains Senate eulogies on 
the 25th anniversary of the service in 
the Senate of the Senator. I was struck 
by the following words in Senator Rus- 
SELL’s remarks in response to his col- 
leagues in the Senate. He said: 

In times when all of us often have feelings 
of great frustration in our service here, the 
greatest remuneration we could have is the 
feeling that sometimes we can contribute in 
some small degree to some cause which will 
make life a little better for people some- 
where. 


I think that statement reflected the 
example of this man, and it was some- 
what parallel to the example of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, who said: 

It is better to serve than to be served, It 
is better to love than to be loved. 


We can all say that Senator RUSSELL 
loved his people, he loved his State, he 
loved his country with true devotion, and 
we can all say that he served his coun- 
try, he served his State, and he served 
his people with matchless distinction. 
May all of us who serve here in the 
public trust which we have, when we 
count our blessings, count his example 
of greatness as the very first one. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the gentleman from 
Georgia in yielding to me at this time. 
Having listened to the many words of 
praise for the wonderful record of our 
old friend, I can only say that I speak 
“off the cuff,” but from the heart. 

I had been in Congress only about 14 
months when I had the privilege of go- 
ing on a committee on which the Senator 
from Georgia, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, had 
served for many years. It has been said 
that there is no limit to the good that 
you can do if you do not care who gets 
the credit. In a nutshell, that was the 
attitude of Senator RUSSELL, one of the 
fine qualities among many, many others 
that led to his greatness. The things that 
he did were so great and so outstanding, 
however, that he did get credit in his 
lifetime for being a great American. In 
the minds of many people, of many di- 
verse attitudes and feelings, he was one 
who might well have been a great Presi- 
dent had he come from another area. 

I merely wish to reaffirm the state- 
ments and join with my friends who have 
spoken today about this great man. One 
of the other fine qualities that one found 
about Senator Russet. was that he could 
try his lawsuits, present his arguments, 
and do so in such a manner that there 
was never any question about his sin- 
cerity, and he never left his cause when 
he was through. 

He had a sense of balance, a sense of 
fairness, a sense of dedication, and the 
ability to get along with people of di- 
verse ideas and diverse groups. 

Regardless of how hard he might fight 
for a cause, those on both sides of the 
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aisle and on both sides of the issues 
never found occasion to fall out with 
RICHARD RUSSELL. I am proud to have 
had the privilege of knowing Senator 
RUSSELL. 

As I have said before, it seems that 
sometimes we lose those we can least 
afford to give up. So truly his untimely 
death comes at a bad time in the history 
of our great Republic. But I say now 
again that although heis gone, the words 
he said and the things he did will remain 
a part of our current history and will 
serve us well in the days ahead when it 
looks as if division is coming upon us. 

To his family and to his loved ones I 
extend my deepest sympathy, and I know 
that all of our colleagues in the Congress 
join in this expression of loss and in this 
knowledge that we will have great help 
in the future from the record left by 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL for all of us. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Georgia for 
yielding. 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Georgia and with 
the remarks of the others of my col- 
leagues who have spoken this afternoon. 

There is always a danger on an oc- 
casion such as this of being redundant or 
repetitious in seeking to find words and 
phrases with which to describe our loss 
for my State and for our Nation. I am 
of that generation which grew up after 
Senator RUSSELL had risen to promi- 
nence in public life. As a result of the 
difference in our ages and the result of 
his great activities on behalf of his Na- 
tion and his State, I never had an op- 
portunity really to get to know Senator 
RvssELL individually as a friend. But it 
was my great honor to meet him on sev- 
eral occasions and to discuss with him 
matters of interest to both of us on be- 
half of our State as well as my district. 
On each occasion I found human quali- 
ties in Senator RusseLL—genuine cour- 
tesy, geninue friendship, deep-rooted mo- 
tivation in the best interest of his coun- 
try, all that speak well of any man. 

I can truly say that in Senator Rus- 
SELL I never had any reservations about 
his actions or motivations. He was always 
motivated by the highest regard for the 
best interest of his country. 

We have all lost a great leader. My 
wife and I express our condolences to the 
members of his family. We are all the 
poorer for his loss. 

Mr, LANDRUM. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. MATHIS). 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker Senator RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL was one of the most outstand- 
ing and beloved figures of our time. His 
death is a tragic loss that will be felt 
not only in the State of Georgia but also 
throughout the Nation and the free 
world. 

As a freshman Member of Congress 
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who assumed office just minutes before 
the Senator’s death, I was not privileged 
to know him as a colleague, But as a 
Georgian who had limited associations 
with the great statesman, I shared with 
millions a profound respect for his 
ability, his leadership, his knowledge, 
his talent, and his dedication to our con- 
stitutional institutions. 

He possessed one particular quality 
that stood out above all others. He was 
humble. The man who rose from a proud 
but modest background to become one 
of the most brilliant legislative leaders 
the Nation has ever known, limited his 
biography in the Congressional Direc- 
tory to one short line: “RICHARD BREVARD 
RussEeLL, Democrat, of Winder, Ga.” 

It might be said he sat in the saddle 
of power with grace and true humility. 
He was a citizen. 

Senator Russet. has been described 
as both a Senator’s Senator and a Pres- 
ident’s Senator. His wise counsel was 
sought by more Senators and Presidents 
than perhaps any other man in our time. 
Georgians, however, best remember him 
as a great servant to the people he rep- 
resented in the Senate of the United 
States. He was Georgia’s most distin- 
guished son. He understood our heritage 
and had confidence in our future. People 
listened to him, loved and admired him 
because they respected him. 

His personal example provides for all 
of us here, and those who will follow, a 
permanent inspiration for the type of pa- 
triotic service for which this Nation 
will never cease to be indebted to him. 

Senator Russet. devoted a lifetime to 
outstanding public service. He will in- 
deed be long remembered as a man of 
character, a patriot, and above all as a 
great American. 

Mrs. Mathis joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to members of the 
Russell family. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL). 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to this great 
American who has served us all so well 
for so long. 

The tradition we have of calling at- 
tention to the public service of our col- 
leagues with whom we have served, who 
have made a contribution, is a good tra- 
dition, for it affords us an opportunity to 
learn even more and better about those 
who have been among us. 

I knew Senator RUSSELL in a very per- 
sonal way. I soon found that he shared 
an interest with me, and with many of 
you and others, in the history of our 
country. So it was natural, then, when I 
had problems involving the historical 
society that I head, as to bringing into 
reality some important aspect of history, 
and pictures for the book, to go to Sena- 
tor RUSSELL. 

He was a traditionalist, and he was 
against breaking tradition until good 
reasons could be presented for breaking 
tradition. 
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One tradition he was against breaking 
was as to allowing pictures to be taken 
in the Senate while they were in session. 
But when those of us on the committee 
went to him and explained that our ob- 
jective was to produce something that 
young people could take away when they 
visited the Capitol, and thereby under- 
stand American history better, he re- 
ordered his thinking and he then said: 

Mr. Schwengel, I was against this, and I 
still think I am, but I will not oppose the 
unanimous consent request when it is made 
by the leadership. 


Then he went on to say: 

You know, if we could just get our young 
people, and all Americans, to understand 
our history and our heritage and the kinds 
of prices we have paid for liberty and free- 
dom in periods of crises, not only would we 
have better American citizens, which is a 
great need, but also we would have greater 
respect on the part of other nations for 
America. 

He was a traditionalist, but not one 
who was hidebound or who could not 
change if he saw there would be an ad- 
vantage for his country. 

His latest project is told in corre- 
spondence between him and me, and I 
believe it is appropriately revealed. He 
was on the great Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and was its leader and a very able 
one. Those who have visited that prin- 
cipal office in the Senate have noticed 
the beautiful art work in that room. 

His proposition was to put a window in 
the door, so that the boys and girls could 
go by there and take a look and see the 
Senate in session. This was his idea. I am 
sure if he had lived he would have car- 
ried through on it. Now we must pursue 
and in his memory see to it. 

The point I want to make is that he 
loved the young people and was con- 
cerned about them, no matter their 
status, or color, or creed. He had a great 
love for these young people, and he 
wanted them to have the very best we 
had to offer. 

We could go on and on, At the moment 
not everything occurs to me that I would 
like to have in the Recorp on this man. 

I would also like to join my colleagues 
and many friends in paying respect to 
and extending sympathy to the family of 
Senator RUSSELL. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON). 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL 
was a Senator who made the U.S. Senate 
and the U.S. Congress stand tall in the 
eyes of the American people. He can truly 
be described as one of the giants of our 
time. I believe the contribution he has 
made to a sense of responsibility in the 
halls of the U.S. Congress is a major 
contribution of his time. 

I read just last night a remark attrib- 
uted to Senator RUSSELL that I had not 
heard before. It is one that seems to me 
to be very typical of him. This is the 
remark that “where the American flag is 
committed I am committed.” 

Senator RusseELL was that kind of a 
Senator. He was that kind of an Amer- 
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ican. His presence in our National Con- 
gress will be sorely missed. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I do appre- 
ciate the fact that my distinguished and 
esteemed colleague has yielded to me. 

I share the sentiments that have been 
expressed and the regret which so uni- 
versally is felt about the death of a great 
American, Senator RICHARD RUSSELL. 

He was indeed a giant among those in 
government; an outstanding leader 
whose strength and whose dependability 
was very important to the orderly proc- 
esses of legislation, to sound American- 
ism, and to the preservation of the things 
that made America great and which are 
no less essential for its continuation as 
a strong and free Nation. 

All of my life I have known of the im- 
portant contributions of the Russell fam- 
ily and I have respected them very 
highly. Yet it was Dick RUSSELL who cap- 
tured popular imagination and who stood 
out as a strong and able young crusader 
of good government. As the years passed 
and as he came to accept greater and 
greater responsibility, the true measure 
of the man became fully evident. Senator 
RUSSELL, for his achievements and his 
contributions, deservedly held the confi- 
dence of the Nation’s leaders at all levels, 
But he never lost contact with the peo- 
ple back home, and throughout his life he 
enjoyed the highest measure of confi- 
dence from those whom he represented. 

Honored and respected among his col- 
leagues and elevated to high places in the 
U.S. Senate, he also enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of people all over America, 
and I think it must be said that no one 
among us in government stands out as 
Dick RUSSELL stood out. 

This Nation needed him during his life- 
time; it needs his strength and influence 
now. I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that 
the good work he did during a lifetime of 
dedicated service has built a lasting mon- 
ument which will serve as a shining 
beacon to guide and help all of us as we 
go about our efforts for a better America 
on tomorrow. 

I shall miss a good friend. America 
will miss a great statesman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, RICH- 
ARD B. RussELt, dean of the Senate, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
chairman of its Committee on Appropri- 
ations, is dead. 

RICHARD RUSSELL served in the Senate 
from 1933 up until the moment of his 
death. Before that he was Governor of 
the State of Georgia. And before that 
he served in the Georgia Legislature. He 
was a man who served his State for a 
full lifetime. Few have ever been ac- 
corded as many honors and offices as 
this man. Few ever equaled his influence 
in his own State, or in the Senate. 

Such men’s passing leave great gaps. 
He made his mark, and he will be missed. 

He championed national defense and 
we are all in his debt for that. 

Senator RussEtt will be missed by the 
Senate, by Congress, by the people of 
Georgia, and by the country. It is a sad 
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day when we lose a man of such long 
service, such energy, and such tenacity 
and skill, 

He served well, and that is the best 
any man can hope to do. It was the 
great fortune of the country to have such 
a man, and it is a great misfortune to 
lose such a man. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of those who have spoken 
before me. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no greater 
Georgian than RICHARD B. RUSSELL and 
there was no greater American than 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. Truly as a Georgian 
he loved Georgia as much as any Geor- 
gian could and as an American he loved 
America as much as any American could. 
Mr. Speaker, when I had occasion to 
go to the White House about a year ago 
the President made this statement. He 
said “Were it not for some of the Senators 
such as RicHarD B. Russet. this country 
would be in a very weak position.” He 
knew he could depend upon Senator 
RusseLL and others like him in the 
Senate to support the maintenance of a 
strong military posture for America, be- 
cause through maintaining a strong mili- 
tary posture we can also maintain peace. 

RIcHARD RUSSELL was conceded by all 
to be the most powerful Member of the 
U.S. Senate. He derived this power by 
his strength. He derived it by his ability. 
He derived it by the respect that the 
other Members of this body and the 
other body had for him. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever I had occasion 
to call upon the Senator for help, he 
gave it readily. This was the reason that 
he had his strength, because he was al- 
ways ready; he was always ready to as- 
sist; he was always ready to counsel. — 

So far back as I can remember RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL has been a Senator from 
the State of Georgia, and so far back 
as I can remember the people of the 
State of Georgia have always respected 
this great American. 

On Friday when his body was returned 
to the Georgia State capitol I was pres- 
ent, and I listened to the remarks of the 
people in the crowd. We in Georgia have 
never been as proud of any Georgian as 
we were RICHARD RUSSELL, I know that 
the State legislators, those in the general 
assembly who were gathered there, had 
genuine sorrow, and they recognized the 
tremendous loss that was occasioned by 
the death of the senior Senator from 
Georgia. Then, yesterday as we stood in 
the rain and listened to the distinguished 
Americans talk about RICHARD RUSSELL, 
one could sense in the crowd a great 
sense of loss. 

Yes, we in Georgia are the poorer and 
we in the Nation are the poorer because 
of the death of this great American. But 
what he has stood for and what he has 
done will go on long beyond this day or 
last Thursday. 

I consider myself very fortunate to 
have known him, to have been able to 
seek his counsel. 

My sympathy and that of my family 
goes out to his family. I cannot help but 
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feel that Ricuarp RUSSELL is this day 
looking over this body and the other 
body because, certainly, he led the type 
of life that earned for him a place in 
God’s world. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia for 
those remarks. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend from Georgia for yielding. 

I wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of this distin- 
guished American. The outpouring of re- 
spect and adoration which has been evi- 
denced nationwide is heartening. It is 
good to see that our people respect and 
honor a man of the stature of the late 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

It was my privilege through many 
years of service here to sit in conferences 
with him on the defense appropriation 
bill, always the largest money bill of each 
session. I treasure the memory of work- 
ing with him in our effort to keep our 
Nation strong. The dedication of this 
man to the national interest was un- 
surpassed. 

RICHARD RUSSELL held dear those vir- 
tues which made our country great. He 
stood firm and steadfast for true prin- 
ciples. 

He was without question one of the 
great statesmen of this century. He was 
a leader in all administrations during 
which he served. He was frequently 
called upon for advice and counsel by the 
Presidents of his time. I know personally 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by leaders of government during the past 
three decades. 

His forceful personality, his under- 
standing of complex issues, and his dedi- 
cation to his country and the body in 
which he served were outstanding. 

Words cannot adequately pay tribute 
to this man, but I do want to join with 
my colleagues and with many others in 
the Nation in a salute to the memory of 
this distinguished Georgian. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I now yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
LENNON). 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished colleague for yielding. 

I believe history will recall, Mr. 
Speaker, that no one has ever served in 
the Congress in either body during the 
history of our Nation who was held in 
higher esteem, respect and trust, than 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL. 

I believe it was Emerson who said, in 
his essay on friendship, that trust is a 
true test of friendship, and that is cer- 
tainly why all of the people who were 
privileged to know him learned to love 
him, to admire him, and to respect him. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that I can speak 
not only for myself, because I did have 
the wonderful privilege of enjoying his 
close personal friendship during my in- 
terim appointment in the Senate, but 
for all North Carolinians, regardless of 
their political views, who esteemed and 
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respected Senator RUSSELL. That is 
something that will always bring happi- 
ness and gratification to me. 

Just 2 nights ago, when one of our 
most distinguished national commen- 
tators made the statement that it was 
unlikely that history would produce 
again in the lifetime of most of ùs living 
today another man of the stature of 
RICHARD RUSSELL, I said “Amen, good 
Lord, amen.” 

Again I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I am happy to now 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, Dick RUSSELL and I came 
to the Congress together in 1933. Dur- 
ing those years, it has been my high 
privilege to be associated and work with 
this great statesman. He was my friend. 
President Nixon, in eulogizing this son 
of the South, said that, had he been born 
in a different age, he would have become 
President of the United States. I should 
like to add that, had he been born in 
some other section of our great country, 
he would surely have become President. 

In my sincere desire to pay a fitting 
tribute to our former comrade and dedi- 
cated statesman, the late Senator RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL, after considerable thought 
I have come to the conclusion that Iam 
incapable of putting into words the deep 
appreciation I have for this great states- 
man who served his country so well and 
so ably for approximately 50 years. as 
Governor of a great State and as a U.S. 
Senator. Therefore, I am paraphrasing 
the tribute of one who was capable of 
expressing the tribute which I thought 
was deserving of another great American 
on a former occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1874, nearly 100 years 
ago, Senator Benjamin H. Hill also a 
Senator from the great State of Georgia 
paid the most beautiful tribute to a 
great General of the Confederacy and 
possibly one of the most noble Americans 
who ever graced American history, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia. In so doing, 
I do not feel that I am in any wise di- 
minishing the character or image of 
the almost incomparable Lee. General 
Lee was not only a great general, but 
he was also a great American. Therefore 
in paraphrasing this most eloquent trib- 
ute to our lamented friend Dick RUSSELL, 
I am merely substituting statesman for 
general. In other respects, the tribute 
to Senator RUSSELL is the same as Sen- 
ator Hill's to the immortal Lee. 

The paraphrased tribute is as follows: 
“When the future historian shall come 
to survey the character of RICHARD RUS- 
SELL he will find it rising like a huge 
mountain above the undulating plain of 
humanity, and he must lift his eyes high 
toward heaven to catch its summit. 

“He possessed every virtue of other 
great statesmen without their vices. He 
was a foe without hate; a friend without 
treachery; a statesman without cruelty; 
a victor without oppression; and a vic- 
tim without murmuring. 

“He was a public officer without vices; 
a private citizen without wrong; a neigh- 
bor without reproach; a Christian with- 
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out hypocrisy; and a man without guile. 

“He was Caesar, without his ambition; 
Frederick, without his tyranny; Na- 
poleon, without his selfishness; and 
Washington, without his reward. He was 
obedient to authority as a servant, and 
royal in authority as a true king. 

“He was gentle as a woman in life; 
modest and pure as a virgin in thought; 
watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand 
in battle as Achilles.” 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying my respects 
to a patriotic American and a great 
Georgian. During the 1950’s and the 
1960’s I had many opportunities to ob- 
serve the fine intelligence, great abilities 
and enormous influence of the late Sen- 
ator Russett. Without question, as 
others have said, in another time, he 
could and, perhaps, would have been 
President of the United States. He had 
greater power in the U.S, Senate for a 
longer period of time than any Senator 
of this century. Like Robert E. Lee his 
first loyalty was to his State and to its 
people. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly I want to join with my col- 
leagues from Georgia and others in pay- 
ing a brief but sincere tribute to the 
memory of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
the dean of the U.S, Senate. 

Senator RUSSELL lived a full and use- 
ful life, dedicated to the public interest 
and the national interest. He repre- 
sented the people of Georgia faithfully 
and ably, and he represented the Nation 
with the highest order of statesmanship. 

Senator RUssELL has been called a 
giant among giants—and certainly he 
was an outstanding Senator—capable, 
conscientious, personable, articulate and 
highly respected, beloved and esteemed. 

Senator RussELL was chairman of the 
powerful Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and had a keen grasp of gov- 
ernment and its obligations of service to 
people throughout the Nation. His in- 
fluence was immense. I have seen this 
fact evidenced in appropriation confer- 
ences between the two Houses when the 
Senator received for his State of Geor- 
gia that which he wished even in his 
absence because of illness. 

With all his power, Senator RUSSELL 
was a modest and unassuming man. In 
the Congressional Directory by the name 
of RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL, he listed 
only this biographical information: 
“Democrat, of Winder, Ga.” 

Senator RvusseLL was a southern 
statesman with a keen perception of the 
impact of change and adjustment on the 
South and the entire Nation. He fought 
courageously for principles in which he 
believed. 

As chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee from 1951 to 1969— 
a period of 18 years—he made great con- 
tributions to a strong national defense. 
In 1969 he became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
and President pro tempore of the Senate, 
a position that put him third in line for 
succession to the Presidency. He would 
have made a great President. 

Senator RIcHARD RUSSELL was an out- 


standing Senator. He was a grand gentle- 
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man and a great American—he will be 
greatly missed. 

The Nation mourns this passing of a 
great statesman. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the life of 
the late Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL is 
a classic example of public service. 
Scarcely was he old enough to vote when 
he entered public service, beginning the 
50 year span of public life which was to 
become a symbol of integrity and leader- 
ship. And even in his last days, as he 
battled for life, he still played a pivotal 
role in the affairs of the Senate. 

Mr, Speaker, here is truly a man for 
our youth to emulate. Although he was a 
son of a distinguished and illustrious 
Georgia family, he was not from a back- 
ground of wealth. He was elected at an 
early age to the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives where he later became speaker. 
In 1930, at age 32, he was elected Gover- 
nor of Georgia. He was Governor during 
the great depression, and his adminis- 
tration became a model for the Nation 
because of his determined effort to cut 
costs and to streamline governmental 
departments. In 1933, RICHARD B, Rus- 
SELL was elected to the Senate of the 
United States. 

In the brief span of 12 years he made 
the unprecedented transition from fresh- 
man member to speaker of the Georgia 
House of Representatives, to Governor 
of the State and on to serve as U.S. 
Senator. 

Despite his wealth of experience, he 
was then the youngest man in the Sen- 
ate. He was to serve continuously in the 
Senate, serving in that body for more 
than half of his entire life. Much has 
been written about the quality of his 
leadership in the Senate, about his integ- 
rity, his intelligence and his mastery of 
every parliamentary situation. All this is 
of course, accurate; and it was during his 
Senate service with the great Senator 
Walter George and, later, with my good 
friend Herman E. TALMADGE, that Geor- 
gia gained the reputation for being one 
of the best represented States in the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, in speaking of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the late Senator, 
we think of his quiet, almost noble man- 
ner. He was always a totally reliable 
source of information. He was dignified, 
yet he was always approachable to ren- 
der advice or assistance. Mr. Speaker, my 
wife was once a reporter for a national 
news magazine and in that capacity 
contacted many national leaders. She 
was, however, so impressed by the Sena- 
tor’s intelligence and integrity that she 
actively worked in efforts carried on in 
his behalf for higher office. And it was for 
me a distinct honor and privilege to 
campaign in some preferential primaries 
for the Senator. 

It has been remarked many times that 
his chances for higher office were sty- 
mied primarily by the fact of his sectional 
origin. This was a loss for the Nation, but 
it did result in his service in the Senate 
over a period of many years. And as I 
have remarked many times, Mr. Speaker 
—and no one has a higher respect than 
I for the office of the Presidency—a man 
of the ability of Senator RICHARD Rus- 
SELL who serves in the Congress for a 
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period of years can have as great a long- 
range effect on the course of our national 
history as the President himself, 

The State of Georgia, and indeed the 
entire Southland, benefitted tangibly by 
Senator RUSSELL’s years of service. Geor- 
gia is truly the “Empire State of the 
South,” being the largest State east of 
the Mississippi. During the time of his 
service the State began the transition 
from an agricultural to a diversified econ- 
omy. Georgia’s favorable climate, geog- 
raphy, and population patterns, together 
with the influence of her Representatives 
in Congress made the State a leader in 
national defense installations. And with 
these magnificent installations came 
huge additional investments by private 
enterprise. Still another example, and 
one that closely affects the people of my 
district on the other side of the Savan- 
nah River was Senator RUSSELL’s leader- 
ship in the development of the entire 
Savannah River basin. His own home at 
Winder was not far from the great river, 
and he well understood the magnificent 
possibilities now reaching fruition in 
various development projects. And even 
outside his own State, he could play a 
crucial role, as he did in helping to pro- 
tect the Clemson University campus from 
flooding and in helping to make possible 
a $1 billion nuclear power development 
in my district. 

This economic development was a great 
source of pride to the Senator because, 
as I mentioned, he came into public serv- 
ice at a time when the South was, in the 
description used by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at Gainesville, Ga., the Na- 
tion’s number one economic problem. 
But through his efforts our region now 
boasts a growth rate above the national 
average. 

Mr. Speaker, RICHARD B. RUSSELL was 
the son of a cultured family which prized 
education; his father served as the chief 
justice of the Georgia Supreme Court. 
Today the magnificent facilities of the 
University of Georgia are among the ex- 
amples of RICHARD RUSSELL’s concern for 
education. One of the Senator’s greatest 
contributions was the hot lunch program 
in our public schools, a program that has 
meant so much to families and children 
all over the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, my people feel that they 
have lost a leader and a friend. Senator 
RicHarD B. RUSSELL was respected and 
admired by my people as were few other 
Americans, as his hometown of Winder is 
not far across the Savannah from my 
district. My constituents, Mrs. Dorn and 
my children join me in extending to the 
Russet. family and to the people of 
Georgia my respect and deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Senator Russe. was one of the few men 
in history who possessed all of what I 
would call the Washingtonian virtues: 
Real leadership, courtliness, manliness, 
courage, perseverance, and Christian hu- 
mility. I treasured his friendship and 
all America has lost in his passing a truly 
magnificent leader. His life will properly 
inspire generations to come. The follow- 
ing editorials from the Florida Times- 
Union and the Jacksonville Journal are 
well deserved tributes to this departed 
statesman: 
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[From the Florida Times-Union, Jan. 22, 
1971} 


RICHARD RUSSELL: A GIANT PASSES 


There was something almost Wagnerian in 
the death of Georgia’s Sen. Richard Brevard 
Russell on the day and near the hour that 
the United States Congress, which he loved 
and honored above all earthly institutions, 
convened in its 92nd biennial term. 

The dean and president pro tempore of the 
Senate, in which he had served without in- 
terruption since 1933, died at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center where he had 
been under treatment since Dec. 8. 

Sen. Russell, who also served as chairman 
of the powerful Appropriations Committee, 
to which he succeeded after many years as 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
without question wielded as much influence 
in Washington as any other man in Congress 
of either party. 

Sen. Russell sprang from a large Georgia 
family distinguished for its public service. 
He was the son and namesake of one of the 
most distinguished Chief Justices in the his- 
tory of the Georgia State Supreme Court. 

The younger Richard was the youngest 
man ever to be elected Governor of his state 
at 33, after winning his political spurs as a 
county attorney, member of the state legisla- 
ture, and speaker of the legislative House of 
Representatives. 

As ranking member or chairman of the 
two most powerful Senate committees dur- 
ing and after the war years, Sen. Russell was 
privy to more national defense secrets than 
any other member of Congress, but he won 
and held the complete confidence of all the 
Presidents and high military commands with 
whom he worked for his ability never to vio- 
late a confidence, large or small. 

But while walking with kings, Dick Russell 
never lost the common touch. As precious in 
his eyes as the integrity of the United States 
Congress were his family and friends and 
neighbors throughout the state of Georgia 
with whom he kept in close and constant 
touch, and especially those closest to him in 
and around his ancestral home in the little 
town of Winder, near Atlanta. 

The Senator enjoyed these family reunions 
as much or more than his mother and his 
many brothers and sisters, but he himself 
never married. He buried himself as com- 
pletely as possible in his public service out 
of love for the institution of which he was 
a member, but most of all out of love for 
the country he was privileged to serve in 
high office. 

Russell was not without his critics and 
political enemies, but no one ever dared at- 
tack him on any level other than legitimate 
differences of opinion or political philosophy. 

It was frequently said of him by his friends 
and associates that the accident of his South- 
ern origin was the only major bar to any 
aspirations he might have had for the 
Presidency. 

Sen. Russell will be long remembered and 
honored in the Senate to which he gave long 
and valued service, and in his state and 
throughout the South of which he was a 
towering symbol. It is regrettable that the 
nation as a whole probably will never know 
the extent of his contribution to the preser- 
vation of the principles laid down by the 
founding fathers. 

[From the Jacksonville Journal, Friday, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 
RUSSELL Was RARE 

The nation shares the immense loss of the 
state of Georgia, in the passing of Sen. Rich- 
ard B, Russell, one of the last of the courtly 
gentlemen of a sadly passed era. 

Dean of the United States Senate with 38 
years of service since being elected at the 
age of 35, Dick Russell had become not only 
one of the most powerful men in government 
as chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
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Committee, but—and far more impor- 
tantly—he was one of the most respected 
among his colleagues. 

Russell was never a headline seeker, but 
his fight to preserve states rights projected 
him into a battle with President Harry $S. 
Truman that culminated in the South’s 
famed walk-out of the 1948 Democratic con- 
vention. The irony is that although Russell 
fought Truman hard on his civil rights plat- 
form he refused to be a States Right party 
candidate against the Democratic nominee 
and supported the President once he had 
received the nomination. The South did not 
support Truman, giving him but 13 of 278 
votes, and considerable votes went to Russell, 
who did not seek them. 

Russell was a shy man socially, electing to 
spend his time engaged more in hard work 
than as a steady attendant of the Washing- 
ton merry-go-round of cocktail parties and 
sophisticated dinners. He was not at ease 
meeting the public and often seemed too 
formal in a profession that thrives on the 
facade of familiarity and feigned interest. 

He was successful because his people knew 
him to be real and competent. And a man 
of unusual integrity and ability. 

Six presidents depended upon his wisdom 
and guidance as chairman of the all-impor- 
tant Senate Armed Services Committee. He 
did not hesitate to voice his opinion whether 
or not it was the politically “right” thing to 
do at the time. 

He remained a bachelor, but extremely close 
to his family in the little country town of 
Winder, Ga., not far from the University of 
Georgia where he took his law degree and 
first went forth to serve his fellow man. 

The proof that he served them and his 
country to a degree all-too-often rare in our 
government's history can be found in the 
words of those in power who knew—and who 
salute Richard Brevard Russell for a job well 
done. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
brightest aspects of serving in the U.S. 
Congress is that we are privileged to 
serve with so many distinguished and 
able individuals. On both sides of the 
Capitol and on both sides of the aisles, 
one finds a remarkable degree of dedi- 
cation and ability. 

Certainly, one of the noblest of these 
men was the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Dick RUSSELL was a 
gentleman, an American, a statesman 
and, in every fine sense, a politician. We 
in the House of Representatives share 
the sense of loss being experienced by 
the other body. Senator RUSSELL had his 
impact on all of us and on every district 
in our country. He was a strong advocate 
to have on one’s side and he was truly 
a formidable adversary—but whatever 
his position, no one ever doubted his 
devotion to principle and what he truly 
believed was best for our Nation. 

We shall all miss the gentleman from 
Georgia and our deepest sympathy goes 
out to his family and to the Georgians 
he served so well and loved so dearly. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator RICHARD RUSSELL was truly a giant 
among men. Those of us who had the op- 
portunity to work with him in the leg- 
islative branch instinctively recognized 
his tremendous ability, integrity, and 
dedication to sound principles of gov- 
ernment. Senator RUSSELL was not in 
any sense a parochial or regional leader. 
He was dedicated to the best interest of 
all Americans and this was especially so 
in his concept of what was needed for 
us to maintain a strong national defense. 

I join the many Members of the House 
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who are paying respect to his memory 
this afternoon and emphasize that his 
leadership will be missed. He was an 
unusually effective legislative leader, a 
fact which so many Members have at- 
tested to this afternoon. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was truly grieved to learn of the 
passing of the Honorable Ricuarp B. 
RUSSELL, the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia. I had the great privilege of know- 
ing Dick RUSSELL for all the years that 
I have been in Congress. We traveled 
abroad together and over the years 
served together on many, many confer- 
ence committees on appropriations bills. 
His loss is a deep personal one to me for 
I can honestly say that I have seldom 
met a man I respected more or more 
deeply admired. Dick RUSSELL was a 
true giant. His honor and integrity and 
sense of ethics and mores should stand 
as a model to all of us and as a monument 
to the U.S. Senate in which he served 
for almost 40 years. Dick RUSSELL was a 
true statesman in the finest sense of the 
word. He was a man who loved his coun- 
try and the Senate and they both re- 
turned that love. He was a gentleman, 
always, a man of rich tradition in which 
he was justly proud. And he was above all 
a marvelous human being: we shall not 
see his like again and we will miss him. 
To his family I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy in their time of great loss. 

Mr. HAGAN. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL 
was a man whose principles, integrity, 
ability, and almost legendary power have 
been so instrumental and so important a 
part of the U.S. Senate and the perpetu- 
ation of the American way of life that 
we cannot possibly recount all of his fine 
efforts and accomplishments. 

Now that he has passed from this life 
and has gone on to take his well-deserved 
and predetermined place in history, I 
feel tremendously proud to say before my 
colleagues here in the House that I am 
honored and privileged to have called 
this great man my friend. 

Oftentimes in these Chambers we have 
occasion to meet and work alongside men 
of fine character and wondrous deeds, but 
there is no doubt that Senator RUSSELL 
will go down in history as one of the 
most noble citizens the American Nation 
has ever known. 

A great patriot, an outstanding states- 
man and unparalleled leader, Senator 
RusseEtt’s long and illustrious political 
career will stand as the criterion for fu- 
ture public servants in the years to come. 

William S. White, in his “A Symbol of 
a Tragedy” said it best. I feel his words 
cannot be improved on nor embellished: 

It used to be said, and truthfully, that it 
was the South which would not allow the 
Civil War to be forgotten. But is it not now— 
and has not long since been—the other way 
round? When the Senate says farewell to 
Richard Russell something much more than 


the Senate will have been deprived. So, too, 
will have been the United States of America. 


Mr. SIKES. The recent death of 
Georgia’s Senator RICHARD BREVARD 
RussELL has brought forth a great many 
eulogies and tributes to this outstanding 
statesman, and one of the most discern- 
ing and appealing in my eyes appeared 
in the Florida Times-Union newspaper 
of Jacksonville and is being reprinted in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 
RICHARD RUSSELL: A GIANT PASSES 


There was something almost Wagnerian 
in the death of Georgia’s Sen. Richard 
Brevard Russell on the day and near the hour 
that the United States Congress, which he 
loved and honored above all earthly institu- 
tions, convened in its 92nd biennial term. 

The dean and president pro tempore of 
the Senate, in which he had served without 
interruption since 1933, died at the Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center where he had been 
under treatment since Dec. 8. 

Sen. Russell, who also served as chairman 
of the powerful Appropriations Committee, 
to which he succeeded after many years as 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
without question wielded as much influence 
in Washington as any other man in Congress 
of either party. 

Sen. Russell sprang from a large Georgia 
family distinguished for its public service. He 
was the son and namesake of one of the most 
distinguished Chief Justices in the history 
of the Georgia State Supreme Court. 

The younger Richard was the youngest 
man ever to be elected Governor of his state 
at 33, after winning his political spurs as a 
county attorney, member of the state legis- 
lature, and speaker of the legislative House 
of Representatives. 

As ranking member or chairman of the 
two most powerful Senate committees during 
and after the war years, Sen. Russell was 
privy to more national defense secrets than 
any other member of Congress, but he won 
and held the complete confidence of all the 
Presidents and high military commands with 
whom he worked for his ability never to 
violate a confidence, large or small. 

But while walking with kings, Dick Rus- 
sell never lost the common touch. As pre- 
cious in his eyes as the integrity of the United 
States Congress were his family and friends 
and neighbors throughout the state of Geor- 
gia with whom he kept in close and constant 
touch, and especially those closest to him 
in and around his ancestral home in the little 
town of Winder, near Atlanta. 

The Senator enjoyed these family reunions 
as much or more than his mother and his 
many brothers and sisters, but he himself 
never married. He buried himself as com- 
pletely as possible in his publie service out 
of love for the institution of which he was 
a member, but most of all out of love for 
the country he was privileged to serve in 
high office. 

Russell was not without his critics and 
political enemies, but no one ever dared at- 
tack him on any level other than legitimate 
differences of opinion or political philosophy. 

It was frequently said of him by his friends 
and associates that the accident of his South- 
ern origin was the only major bar to any 
aspirations he might have had for the Presi- 
dency. 

Sen. Russell will be long remembered and 
honored in the Senate to which he gave long 
and valued service, and in his state and 
throughout the South of which he was a 
towering symbol. It is regrettable that the 
nation as a whole probably will never know 
the extent of his contribution to the pres- 
ervation of the principles laid down by the 
founding fathers. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of personal loss that I 
mourn the death of Senator Ricuarp B. 
RUSSELL of Georgia. 

Senator RUSSELL served five U.S. Presi- 
dents with equal devotion. He served in 
difficult times, times when there were 
swift changes in the world, always up- 
holding the highest tradition of public 
service. 

He was a statesman of courage and 
commitment. He was a wise and strong 
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leader. He was a man of consistent and 
unwavering integrity. 

Senator Russett had the respect and 
esteem of us all. We will miss him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Senator Russet, died on January 21, it 
was a great loss for Georgia, America, 
and the free world. He was the outstand- 
ing leader for the defense of America. 
His work as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee kept America strong and 
this might of the United States has been 
the protector of large and small nations 
which desire peace and independence. 

It is true that Dick Russet. wielded 
enormous power. Never did he use that 
power for his own selfish gain. He dedi- 
cated his power to the enhancement of 
the greatness of America and its demo- 
cratic institutions. Georgia was fortu- 
nate to have had the services of Senator 
RUSSELL for so long a time—as a legis- 
lator, house speaker, Governor, and US. 
Senator. 

In my 10 years of service in Congress, 
I have called on him many times for 
help. He was always responsive, cordial 
and effective in providing that help. 

Senator RussEtu’s love for his alma 
mater, the University of Georgia, was 
unlimited. He envisaged the potential in 
Athens for an agricultural research cen- 
ter. I was serving in our Georgia Legis- 
lature at the time when Senator RUSSELL 
cited the need for the State to develop 
its part first. We in the legislature pro- 
vided $14 million to build a science cen- 
ter at the State university and upon that 
foundation Senator Russert went to 
work to get Federal projects to expand 
it. As a result of his energy, efforts and 
leadership, there is now no finer agri- 
cultural research center anywhere else 
in the southeast. It is a monument to 
Senator RUSSELL. 

Georgia will miss Dick Russet. in the 
years to come. I will miss him in Wash- 
ington. I extend my sympathy to his 
family and the people of Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, death, the ever present enemy, 
has snuffed out the life of one of the 
greatest public servants the South, and 
the Nation, have ever known. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL was more 
than a dynamic legislator and an out- 
standing parliamentarian; he was a bea- 
con in the night on the raging high seas 
of countless national crises this Nation 
encountered during his tenure of office. 

A leader of men, he represented the in- 
terests of Americans as few other Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate have so unself- 
ishly during the past century. What he 
was in life, his memory will emblazon 
across the pages of American history for 
many hundreds of years to come. 

For those who knew RICHARD RUSSELL, 
his death comes at a time when his vision, 
courage, and perseverance will be missed 
the most, Those were his credentials and 
those were the qualities which made him 
great. 

Mr. Speaker, in memory of this great 
American, I would like to submit a copy 
of an editorial the Mobile Press-Register 
carried following his death: 

RUSSELL’s DEATH Is Loss TO NATION 

The U.S. Senate has lost a great statesman, 


one who was more than a mere champion of 
the section from which he came. 
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We refer, of course, to Sen. Richard Brevard 
Russell of Georgia, whose eminence in the 
legislative branch of government has been 
recognized in this country and abroad. 

Sen. Russell was a champion of the South 
and the United States as a whole. 

His death in Walter Reed Hospital of respi- 
ratory problems, complicated by emphysema 
is deeply mourned, and great interest will 
center around who will be selected to fill his 
big shoes as president pro tem of the Senate. 

Whomever he is had best begin studying 
up on parliamentary law, for the Georgia 
bachelor had mastered the subject and used 
the knowledge to steer his colleagues through 
many stormy sessions that produced con- 
Structive results. He was an unquestioned pa- 
triot and believed in defending the U.S. Con- 
stitution, much to the displeasure of many of 
his Senate colleagues. 

We think it is in keeping with the mod- 
est nature of Senator Russell that his body 
lies in state in Georgia’s Capitol today, in- 
stead of the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol build- 
ing, awaiting funeral services Sunday in his 
hometown of Winder, Ga. 

A giant of a man has been taken by death, 
and America will miss him. 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, America 
has lost one of its greatest patriots. The 
State of Georgia has lost the greatest 
leader in its history. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL was a 
strong constitutionalist, a champion of 
States’ rights and the leader of the 
southern bloc. His vision was clearer than 
most people’s hindsight. In Washington 
he was known affectionately as the “‘Sen- 
ator’s Senator.” 

Just as his service in the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly where he was speaker of 
the house for 4 years and his service as 
Governor of Georgia, Senator RUSSELL’S 
achievements in the U.S. Senate can only 
be covered in the chapters of our U.S. 
history, where he will hold a place of 
prominence, 

Senator RUSSELL was a statesman in 
the truest sense of the word. He served 
his State and his country with dedication 
and with dignity. He was a gentleman 
throughout his political career, and he 
was indeed deserving of the high respect 
with which he was held by his colleagues 
in public office, his friends, his family, 
and his country. We will miss Senator 
RUSSELL. I believe that he will always be 
with us in spirit. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary for me, in expressing my sor- 
row at the death of RICHARD BREVARD 
RUSSELL, to extol his matchless record 
as a Member of the U.S. Senate. That 
record speaks for itself—Senator Rus- 
SELL was always and essentially a man of 
the Senate. The institution became his 
life and he became an institution within 
an institution. He was the youngest 
Member of that body when he entered it 
in 1933, and at his death he was, and had 
been for many years, undoubtedly its 
most respected Member. 

He was, in fact, so respected—that it 
was many times said that Senator Rus- 
SELL could have been President of these 
United States had he not been a South- 
erner, and I am among those who believe 
that this is so. But certainly he was 
hugely influential in his own quiet way 
in his many years in the Senate. He was 
a champion of military preparedness and 
he was an internationalist—but he was 
never a militarist. He opposed military 
intervention in the affairs of other coun- 
tries time and again—but as he said, 
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when his flag was “committed” he too 
was “committed” to its support as chair- 
man for 15 years of the Armed Services 
Committee. Nor was RICHARD RUSSELL 
ever a racist—he was a traditionalist—a 
distinction well respected by his col- 
leagues in the Senate, of whatever party 
or whatever political thought. 

But. rather than praising RICHARD 
RUSSELL’s career as a Senator, for it 
needs no praise, I would prefer to say 
a few words about the man, RICHARD 
RusseLtt, whom I had the privilege of 
knowing even before I came to the House 
of Representatives some 18 years ago. 

Senator RUSSELL was a personable man 
with a fine, if perhaps little known, sense 
of humor, His wit was philosophic and 
sometimes caustic, often keyed to the 
unique southern brand of storytelling. 
He was courtly in a way that is seldom 
witnessed anymore, even in his native 
South. Associates recall that he found 
it difficult to show the slightest sign of 
rudeness or impatience, even when they 
were justified. 

This was a man who applied a set of 
rules to most aspects of his personal life. 
To the end, his life-style remained 
simple, even spartan, contemptuous of 
waste and frivolity, and dedicated to the 
proposition that anything pretentious, 
or expensive, was an insult to necessity. 
He just hesitated to go along with any- 
thing that did not fit into the simple way 
of life he learned as a boy in North Caro- 
lina and kept with him until his death. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was & man who loved 
his family—his unbroken record at- 
itendance of its annual reunions was 
legendary. He also loved his State, his 
country, his fellow Americans, and he 
dedicated his life to all of these. The 
Nation will be poorer without him. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of 73-year-old Senator RICHARD BREVARD 
RussELL of Georgia involved a greater 
loss to the Nation than the average citi- 
zen can possibly realize. 

So great was the Senator's ability and 
his statesmanship, it is believed by many 
that had Russet lived north ot the Ma- 
son-Dixon line he would have been Presi- 
dent long ago. It is known that six differ- 
ent Presidents often sought his advice 
and guidance on big issues. 

RICHARD RUSSELL was rated as one of 
the last of the big men in the Senate. 
Only a few years back there was Van- 
denberg, Taft, Byrd, Tydings, Dirksen— 
all now gone to their reward. They were 
great, Yet RusseLL seemed the greatest 
of all. Geography and fate separated him 
from the White House. 

Most of these men—as was true of 
such statesmen as Webster, Borah, 
Bailey, Norris, and LaFollette—reached 
their peak during senior years. But age 
alone was not the reason. They were 
great in younger years, as well. This fact 
serves to expose the fallacy of those who 
would discount the value of seniority. 

RUSSELL was a recognized expert on 
military matters. On occasions I served 
on conference committees when he 
headed Senate conferences on defense 
bills. Always Dick RuUssELL was the wise 
man, the man of logie, knowledge, and 
reason, who seemed to come up with the 
best possible answers. 

The Senator’s ability to analyze and 
foresee the effect of emotional legisla- 
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tion was uncanny, Where others thought 
in terms of expediency, RUSSELL applied 
logic and reason. 

Dick RUSSELL was a true patriot. He 
loved America and its heritage. On those 
principles he never wavered. Free of 
demagoguery, he was a man of principle 
and always operated on that level. Un- 
fortunately, there are far too few to take 
his place at a time when such states- 
manship is needed more than ever. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in tribute to a friend and colleague, 
a distinguished American patriot, a 
Christian, and a Southern gentleman, 
the Senator from Georgia, the late Hon. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. The Congress of the 
United States and the American people 
lost a most competent and dedicated 
leader with the death of Senator RUSSELL. 

The United States has been well and 
faithfully served by many illustrious 
statesmen from the State of Georgia, 
but none has been more dedicated to the 
preservation of our Constitutional Re- 
public, the perpetuation of individual 
liberty under God and the enhancement 
of America’s destined role in world 
leadership than Senator RUSSELL. 

From his election to the Georgia 
House of Representatives in 1920 at the 
age of 22, until his death on January 21 
at the age of 73, RUSSELL was a devoted 
public servant. Humility, honesty, and 
integrity were foremost among the many 
virtues exemplified by Senator RUSSELL 
through his words and actions. 

While participating in many Senate 
debates, Senator RUSSELL was a loqua- 
cious exponent of the rights reserved to 
the people and to the States by the ninth 
and tenth amendments, respectively. 
Throughout his 38 years in the US. 
Senate, RUSSELL always remained true to 
his oath to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Senator Russet toiled diligently for 
a strong military defense for the Na- 
tion and the free world, championed the 
cause of the American serviceman, and 
was considered the most eminent author- 
ity on military matters. He was widely 
acclaimed by his fellow Senators of both 
parties and from all regions of America 
for his honesty, ability, and integrity. 

Senator Russe. believed that the law 
should apply equally in all States and 
to all Americans and that laws applicable 
in Southern States should likewise be en- 
forced in Northern States. He served as 
leader and chief strategist of the South- 
ern bloc of Senators who opposed the so- 
called civil rights bills of recent years. 
Senator RUSSELL’s opposition to these 
bills was based primarily on his convic- 
tion that they were contrary to the Con- 
stitution, politically inspired, and puni- 
tive in nature against the people of the 
South. 

At the time of his death, Senator Rus- 
SELL was third in line of succession to the 
office of President of the United States. 
Former President Truman in his mem- 
oirs wrote: 

If RUsseELL had been from Indiana or Mis- 
souri or Kentucky, he may very well have 
been President of the United States. 

This same idea was expressed recently 
by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. 

In a previous era before the decline 
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of Constitutional government in Ameri- 
ca, many illustrious Southerners served 
as President. These included George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Andrew Jack- 
son, William H. Harrison, John Tyler, 
and Andrew Johnson. They protected, 
strengthened, and advanced our great 
Constitutional Republic and kept Amer- 
ica truly “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” It is my belief that 
had Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, a great 
American and southerner, served as 
President, the security of our country 
against foreign aggressors and the pres- 
ervation of this great constitutional 
Republic would not be in jeopardy today. 

To his surviving relatives, the people 
of the Sixth District of Louisiana join 
me in extending our deepest sympathy 
in this their hour of bereavement, re- 
minding them that their loss is also 
borne by every free man throughout the 
world who labors for liberty, honor, and 
justice. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forelorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cor- 
MAN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SENIORITY OF MEMBERS OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION WAS CHALLENGED IN 
DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. GRIFFIN) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the seniority of members of the 
Mississippi congressional delegation was 
challenged in the Democratic caucus on 
January 19, 1971. 

Had that challenge succeeded, every 
Congressman and Senator would take his 
seat at the sufference of a convention 
which meets each 4 years and which is in 
no way answerable to the constituency 
that elected him. 

Furthermore, had the challenge suc- 
ceeded, it would have resulted in displac- 
ing the election laws and statutes of every 
State in the Nation by the decisions of a 
quasi-institutional body that is neither 
authorized nor contemplated in the 
Constitution. 

To place this subject in perspective and 
historical context, the Mississippi con- 
gressional delegation issued a press re- 
lease on January 18, 1971. I include it as 
a part of my remarks for the informa- 
tion of our colleagues: 
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MISSISSIPPI CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION 


The proposed challenge to strip the Mem- 
bers of the Mississippi Democratic Delega- 
tion to the House of Representatives of their 
seniority is based on one conclusion and one 
only. That is, by virtue of the action of the 
1968 Democratic National Convention Cre- 
dentials Committee the Registered Demo- 
cratic Party of Mississippi no longer exists 
and that instead, those seated by the Cre- 
dentials Committee to participate in the Na- 
tional Convention called to select a Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential Democratic 
Candidate comprise the “Democratic Party 
of Mississippi” for all purposes. 

At the outset, perhaps it would be in- 
structive to place the role of the National 
Convention in party politics into its proper 
perspective. It is well-known that political 
parties and national conventions are not sub- 
ject to consideration by the United States 
Constitution but are rather creatures of ne- 
cessity that were created to cope with a 
growing young country and the rise of a 
brand of national politics as contemplated 
by the Founding Fathers. It was thought 
by the Founding Fathers that the election 
of the President and Vice President would be 
accomplished on the State level through 
Presidential Elections, but as various align- 
ments among political factions in the States 
arose in regard to Presidential Elections, it 
became obvious that reliance upon the meth- 
ods established by the Constitution had to 
be supplemented by new organizations and 
techniques. The most prominent institution 
to appear as a result of these endeavors was 
the party National Convention, a device in- 
stituted by the various State political parties 
in an attempt to secure cooperation among 
the State parties in these elections of a 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candidate, 
thus presenting a more or less united front 
to the opposition. 

The present challenge before the Demo- 
cratic Caucus ignores this basic fact, that 
the party National Convention is a creature 
of the State political parties, insisting rather 
that the State political parties exist at the 
sufferance of the National Convention, they 
are choosing to ignore not only history but 
constitutional and State law as well. 

At the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago, Illinois, the Credentials 
Committee chose not to certify the regularly 
selected state delegates sent to the Conven- 
tion by the Mississippi Democratic party. 
The question before the caucus is, what was 
the effect of that decision? 

The Democratic National Convention of 
1968 was called by the National Committee: 

“For the purpose of selecting nominees for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States of America, to adopt and promulgate 
a platform and to take such other action 
with respect to any other matters as the 
convention may deem advisable.” The Ofi- 
cial Manual for the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1968, p. 15. 

To accomplish these purposes a Creden- 
tials Committee was established as in con- 
ventions past. “In the Convention, all con- 
tents for seats are referred ... to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials which meets and hears 
contestants, individually or by counsel and 
reports its conclusion to the Convention ... 
Official Manual, supra, p. 36. This then is 
the function of the Committee, to hear con- 
tests for seating and report conclusions. No- 
where can it be discovered that it was the 
intent of the National Committee or the 
National Convention to empower the Com- 
mittee to do any more than this. 

The Credentials Committee made its re- 
port, on the Mississippi seating contest, as 
well as others, and its “conclusions” were 
adopted by the Convention. Result: those 
delegates accepted by the Committee and the 
Convention were seated and allowed to par- 
ticipate in the selection of the Democratic 
nominees for President and Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF 
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The actions of the Committee and the Con- 
vention did nothing more, presumed to do 
nothing more, and could not have done 
any more, 

Now we are told that this is not the case. 
That what the Credentials Committee did 
was to disestablish the registered Demo- 
cratic Party of the State of Mississippi, creat- 
ing a void subsequently filled by former con- 
vention delegates. This is, to be generous, a 
most untenable position. 

As we have noted previously, the National 
Convention is a creation of the State political 
parties but even if this were not so, there 
was nothing in the actions of the National 
Convention to indicate that this was their 
intent either when the convention was called 
or when the action of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was affirmed. 

The members of the Mississippi Democratic 
Delegation to the House of Representatives 
were elected within a political framework 
established by state law as were all members 
of the House of Representatives. To secure 
election under the Democratic baner they 
must act in accordance to the dictates of 
state law. 

The Mississipp! statutes that controlled the 
1970 Primaries and General Election with re- 
gard to filing procedures are quite clear and 
unambiguous. They require that those who 
would seek nomination in a primary election 
pay their filing fees to the “. . . secretary of 
the proper executive committee . . . Sec. 
3120, Mississippi Code Annotated 1942. 1970 
Supp. In the case of Democrats in Mississippi, 
this means paying the required fee to the 
secretary of the recognized and registered 
Democratic Party of Mississippi. There is no 
alternative provided by the statutes and the 
requirement is mandatory. 

It has been alleged by those who challenge 
our status as Democrats that they have been 
denied the opportunity to register as the 
Democratic Party of Mississippi by the Sec- 
retary of State. In point of fact the Secretary, 
as are we, is bound by law. In this instance 
a law which is generally found in the statutes 
of every state. Section 3107-01 of the Missis- 
sippi Code Annotated provides, in part, that: 

“The chairman or secretary of the state 
executive committee of each political party 
. . . Shall register the name of the political 
party it represents with the secretary of 
state. ... Thereafter, no political party 
shall use or register any name or part there- 
of which has already been registered with 
the secretary of state by any other political 
party.” 

When the attempt was made by those 
seated at the National Convention to register 
as the Democratic Party, the secretary of 
state quite properly returned such request 
because the party was already registered 
with an organization selected and operating 
under state law. 

It would appear that the proper course for 
the dissidents here to have taken at that 
point, would have been to take the matter 
to the courts where it could have been re- 
solved in an orderly manner. To bring the 
issue before the caucus and expect a resolu- 
tion of the many issues involved is an act 
of misdirection. If they have a case let them 
bring it before the courts and we will abide 
by their decisions. 

Rather the dissidents suggest that we 
should have filed through their more or less 
“rump” executive committee. To what end? 
Had we filed with them there would be no 
Democrats from Mississippi in the House to- 
day. It was suggested also that, in the alter- 
mative, we file twice. once with them and 
once with the registered Democratic Party. 
Again, to what end? Certainly it would have 
assuaged the feelings of some but it would 
have accomplished nothing else and it would 
not have been in accord with State law. 

In summation, we are faced with this sit- 
uation. There is in Mississippi one registered, 
recognized Democratic Party and only one. 
It operates under the laws of the State of 
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Mississippi and the United States, and we 
who live there are obligated to operate in 
accordance with those laws. If there are those 
who feel aggrieved by the actions of the 
Party or whe would seek to gain control of 
its processes, we suggest that they do so in 
@ manner prescribed by law. They cannot 
have it both ways. They cannot rely on the 
law only when it suits their purposes, In 
point of fact, they may now be in violation 
of state law by virtue of holding themselyes 
out to be officere in the Democratic Party of 
the State when they have not been selected 
in accordance with State law, Sec. 3107-04, 
Mississippi Code Annotated, 1970 Supp. 
Forty-six seats at a National Convention do 
not make a state party. A state party is a 
creature of state law and the “party” that 
these dissidents hold themselves out to be 
exists only in their minds. 


NEAR-HOME ASSIGNMENT FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MORSE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am filing 
legislation today, with the support of 
over 100 of my colleagues, which would 
require that maximum effort be made to 
assign a serviceman as close to his home 
as possible for the completion of his duty 
when he returns from a combat zone. 

We have all known, directly or in- 
directly, the anxiety and the hardships 
which both the serviceman and his 
family have experienced during his 
absence while fulfilling his military obli- 
gations in Southeast Asia. Especially 
now, when more and more men are 
returning from that combat area, we 
should do all we can to insure that the 
joy and relief of their homecoming is not 
overshadowed by a postcombat assign- 
ment hundreds of miles away from their 
homes and their friends. 

Although the Department of Defense 
attempts to make near-home assign- 
ments for combat veterans, it has been 
my experience that many of these men, 
who are frequently on their final tour of 
duty, are once again separated from their 
families by assignment to a military post 
far away. Apart from a short period of 
leave, they have no opportunity to renew 
and strengthen long-missed bonds with 
friends and loved ones. 

Iam convinced that the present system 
can and should be greatly improved. 
While I realize that it may not be possible 
in every instance to assign a combat 
veteran to an appropriate installation 
near his home, it is our duty and our 
responsibility to make every effort to 
prevent any unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted separations. The legal require- 
ment, encompassed in this bill, of maxi- 
mum entitlement for such an assignment 
for combat veterans will go a long way to 
alleviating this situation by helping to 
insure that a serviceman’s preferences 
will receive proper consideration. 

The preferential treatment this bill 
would allow is fair. It will help improve 
morale both at home and abroad, and 
will serve to greatly reduce the very real 
anxiety that so many American families 
have already suffered. 

Iam gratified that so many of my col- 
leagues have joined me in this effort. 
Those cosponsoring this legislation today 
include: 
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COSPONSORS FOR THE NEAR HOME ASSIGNMENT 
FOR SERVICEMEN 

Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Aspin, Mr. BapILLO, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. Brown 
of Michigan, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Carney, Mr. 
CARTER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Cérpova, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. Dent, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. Dickinson, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DUN- 
can, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. FISHER, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gray, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Haney, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAST- 
Incs, Mr. HarHaway, Mrs, Hicks, Mr. 
Jounson of California, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. KAZEN, Mr. KuyKEN- 
DALL, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Lusan, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, MEEDS, Mr. 
Mixva, Mrs. Mink, Mr. Morcan, Mr. 
MosHer, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nix, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Petty, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
Pike, Mr. Poace, Mr. Porr, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. Pucrnsk1, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Roncatio, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Rupe, Mr. Ryan, Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. SHoup, Mr. SIKES, Mr. 
SMITH of New York, Mr. WILLEM J. 
STANTON, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr, THomson of Wisconsin, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
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Mr. Wo.rr, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. WYMAN, 
Mr. Yatron, and Mr. Youne of Florida. 

In addition, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Burton, Mr. Byron, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. Escu, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, and Mr. STEELE have indicated 
their support and I will be introducing 
an identical bill in a day or two with 
their cosponsorship. 

The full text of this proposal is as 
follows: 

A BILL To AMEND TITLE 10 oF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE TO PROVIDE THAT MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES BE ASSIGNED TO Dury 
STATIONS NEAR THER HOMES AFTER SERVING 
IN COMBAT ZONES 


That (a) chapter 53 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1041. Duty station assignment after com- 
bat zone duty. 
“Any member of a uniformed service is 
entitled to the maximum extent practicable 
and consistent with the needs of the service, 
to be assigned to a tour of duty at a station 
or post near the location designated in the 
member's military records as his legal resi- 
dence if the immediately preceding tour of 
duty of the member was in a combat zone. 
The Secretaries concerned shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out this section.” 
(b) The analysis of such chapter 53 is 
amended by inserting 
“1041. Duty station assignment after combat 
zone duty.” 

immediately after 

“1040. Replacement of certificate of dis 
charge.” 


FREE WORLD SHIP ARRIVALS IN NORTH VIETNAM 
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PROBLEM OF FREE WORLD SHIP- 
PING TO NORTH VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Vietnamese conflict the 
problem of free world shipping to North 
Vietnam has been a source of deep con- 
cern. As one who has repeatedly urged 
more effective action to deal with this 
problem, I am encouraged to report that 
1970 witnessed a further sharp drop in 
the level of this traffic. The Department 
of Defense has told me that during this 
past December there were just two free 
world flagship arrivals from North Viet- 
nam, one flying the British flag and the 
other the flag of the Somali Republic. 
This brings the total for 1970 to 58 such 
arrivals as compared with 99 in 1969 and 
149 in 1968. This is real progress and I 
commend the Nixon administration for 
its efforts to choke off this source of sup- 
ply to the enemy. 

Certainly North Vietnam would not 
charter free world vessels to bring sup- 
plies unless supplies were vitally needed. 
Obviously we must continue our work on 
this problem in 1971 so long as American 
soldiers are in South Vietnam. I am en- 
couraging by the progress during the past 
2 years and urge the administration to 
continue its vigilance. 
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FIREARM CONTROL 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, a campaign 
to legislate still further controls over 
the legitimate possession and use of fire- 
arms, including their registration and 
the licensing of their owners, continues 
to be waged in this and the other body 
of this Congress. 

Time and time again events have 
shown that such restrictions on the abil- 
ity of law-abiding citizens to possess 
firearms, particularly rifles and shot- 
guns, have had little or no effect upon 
the crime rate or upon the incidence of 
crimes of violence. 

The District of Columbia fcr the last 
2 years has had highly stringent regu- 
lations requiring firearms to be regis- 
tered and owners to be licensed. An 
article by Michael Bernstein in the 
Washington Daily News of January 21 
quoted District of Columbia police as 
saying that these regulations are not 
keeping firearms out of the hands of 
criminals, as “holdup men and the crim- 
inal element do not register guns, they 
steal them.” Firearms registration in the 
District of Columbia and the licensing 
of owners, has had little effect other 
than to place still another administra- 
tive burden upon the honest citizen. 

The Washington Daily News article 
follows: 

CITIZEN GUN REGULATIONS ARE FLOP HERE 
(By Michael Bernstein) 

The District’s nearly two-year-old gun reg- 
istration regulations are not keeping firearms 
out of the hands of criminals, D.C. police say. 

As Lt. Samuel Wallace of the Robbery 
Squad put it, “The only people who have 
registered guns are the honest citizens. Hold- 
up men and the criminal element don’t 
register guns, they steal them.” 

The main use of the licensing and registry 
of guns and rifles, he and other police officers 
said, is to trace stolen guns to other rob- 
beries and original owners. The original own- 
ers, however, rarely turn out to be law 
breakers. 

Reacting to the statements, National Rifle 
Association spokesman said, “The members 
of the NRA have always opposed gun con- 
trol because it won't reduce crime. We just 
don't see the criminal registering his firearm. 
Registration merely identifies the owner of 
the firearms. Registration is just another 
administrative burden on the owner. 

Sgt. Fred Barber, head of the depart- 
ment’s firearms control unit, had some 
kinder words for the regulations. “The main 
selling point of this registration is recov- 
ery. With this you have the best chance of 
returning the gun to the owner. A lot of 
people fail to see this. They don’t place any 
value on it.” 

Originally, police estimated there were 75,- 
000 guns in the city, but now they feel this 
total is high. “That figure was taken from 
old files and covered not only purchases by 
District, but Virginia and Maryland resi- 
dents,” he said. Nevertheless, he said, the 
35,000 firearms registered so far “don’t really 
represent what we have in the city by far.” 

From 1969 and 1970 some 27,000 to 28,000 
guns were registered with the four patrol- 
men and two police cadets in the firearms 
section at headquarters. In the last year 
7,000-8,000 guns were registered. 

In addition to registration, which costs $2, 
owners of shotguns and rifles must be li- 
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censed (have two photos and be finger- 
printed) fcr an additional $2 fee. 

The maximum penalty for having an un- 
registered gun is a $300 fine or 90 days in 
jail. 

Sgt. Barger said in the first 11 or 12 
months after the regulations were passed— 
no total was kept after that—more than 100 
persons were charged with registration vio- 
lations. There were almost always companion 
charges, with assault with a deadly weapon 
or some other offense, he said. 

Occassionally, tho, persons have been 
charged with and sentenced for failure to 
register firearms, he said. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Youne of Florida) to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Horton, on March 3, for 1 hour. 

Mr. Morse, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 5 minutes, today. 
i Mr. MILLS, Tuesday, January 26, for 1 

our. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for 10 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Ses in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. IcHord and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Young of Florida), and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. RE of New York in two instances. 

Mr. Horton in three instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in three instances. 

Mr. BELL in three instances. 

Mr. Ruopes in five instances. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. O'NEILL), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. ANNUNZIO in three instances. 
Mr. AnvDREwsS of Alabama. 
. RODINO. 

Mr. DINGELL. 
. CORMAN in five instances. 
. PuctInsx! in five instances. 
. LEGGETT. 
. METCALFE in two instances. 
. Rocers in five instances. 
. Hagan in three instances. 
. GONZALEZ in two instances. 
. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. ADAMs. 

Mr. BENNETT in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. ANDERSON of California) , and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dvtsxz in six instances. 

Mr. Bocas. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. Monacan in six instances. 

Mr. EDMONDSON in three instances. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. SLACK. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 26, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


63. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing) transmitting notice of the location, na- 
ture, and estimated cost of various facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Army National Guard, pursuant to 10 USC 
22338a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

64. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to author- 
ize the U.S. Postal Service to receive the fee 
of $2 for execution of an application for a 
passport; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

65. A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
18 of the United States Code to provide for 
an appeal from certain orders by a defendant 
who has pleaded guilty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

66. A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend chap- 
ter 153 of title 28 United States Code, to 
provide for the granting of writs of habeas 
corpus in certain additional instances; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

67. A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to eliminate the 
requirement of a three-judge district court 
in cases seeking to restrain the enforcement 
of State or Federal statutes for repugnance to 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

68. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the appointment of additional U.S. district 
judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

69. A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Administration, 
transmitting a report on scientific and pro- 
fessional positions established in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior during calendar year 
1970, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 3104; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

70. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a report 
of grants approved by his office which are 
financed wholly with Federal funds, covering 
the period October 1 through December 31, 
1970, pursuant to section 1120b of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

71. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
transmitting the 1969 annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, pursuant to 
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section 333 of the U.S. Revised Statutes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 2143, A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a State 
or the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 2144. A bill to provide public service 
job opportunities; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 2145. A bill to encourage employment 
among the needy; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R, 2146. A bill to amend title 18 and title 
28 of the United States Code with respect to 
the trial and review of criminal actions in- 
volving obscenity, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 2147. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,200 
the personal income tax exemptions of a 
taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for dependents, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2148. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove all limita- 
tions upon the amount of the deduction 
allowed a taxpayer for medical, dental, and 
related expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2149. A bill to amend the Internal 


Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer to 
deduct certain expenses paid by him in con- 
nection with his education, or the education 
of his spouse or any of his dependents, at 


an. institution of higher learning; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 2150. A bill to provide additional pro- 
tection for the rights of participants in pri- 
vate pension plans, to establish minimum 
standards for vesting and funding of private 
pension plans, to provide an insurance pro- 
gram gvaranteeing plan termination pro- 
tection, amd for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2151. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 2152. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2153. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2154. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to incur 
obligations for construction grants under 
section 8 of such act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr, CORBETT: 

H.R. 2155. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct unfair labor practices 
and inequities with respect to the computa- 
tion of duty time and overtime, night, holi- 
day, and Sunday pay of certain employees 
engaged in negotiations of labor-manage- 
ment contracts based on statute or Executive 
order, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 2156. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct unfair labor practices 
and inequities with respect to the computa- 
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tion of duty time and overtime, night, holi- 
day, and Sunday pay of certain employees 
engaged in negotiations of labor-manage- 
ment contracts based on statute or Execu- 
tive order, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2157. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to require pay differen- 
tials for nurses in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals who perform evening, night, week- 
end, holiday, or overtime duty and to au- 
thorize payment for standby or on-call time, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2158. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to establish a 
national cemetery system within the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. 
CORBETT, Mr. Nix, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
and Mr. Scorr) : 

H.R, 2159. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to exclude from the mails as 
a special category of nonmailable matter 
certain material offered for sale to minors, 
to improve the protection of the right of 
privacy by defining obscene mai! matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GETTYS: 

H.R. 2160. A bill to amend the Act of July 
18, 1958, to provide for the expansion of 
Cowpens National Battleground Site; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself and Mr. 
HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 2161. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, ed- 
ucational, and assistance programs to pre- 
pare the country for conversion from defense 
to civilian, socially oriented research and 
development activities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. MosHer, Mr. RED of 
New York, Mr. ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. BrapemMas, Mr. 
BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Carney, 
Mr. Dantets of New Jersey, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DRIN- 
AN, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. Hat- 
PERN, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Price of 
Ilinois, and Mr. PUCINSKI) : 

H.R. 2162. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Rem of 
New York, Mr. Becicu, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN, Mr, SaRBANES, and Mr. 
VANIK): 

H.R. 2163. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 2164, A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 2165. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority in order to conquer cancer 
at the earliest possible date; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI (for himself 
and Mr. MICHEL) : 

H.R. 2166. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 2167. A bill making an appropriation 
for the Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KYROS: 
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H.R. 2168. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1956, relating to the payment of an- 
nuities to widows of judges; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2169. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that synthetic 
petroleum-based detergents manufactured in 
the United States or imported into the 
United States be free of phosphorus; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2170, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 20 to 15 
the number of quarters of coverage which an 
individual must generally have had within a 
specified 10-year period in order to qualify 
for disability insurance benefits and the dis- 
ability freeze; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. KYROS (for himself and Mr. 
HATHAWAY) : 

H.R. 2171. A bill to permit State agree- 
ments for coverage under the hospital insur- 
ance program for the aged; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE (for himself, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. BERG- 
LAND, Mr, SEBELIUS, Mr. LUJAN, and 
Mr, BAKER) : 

H.R. 2172. A bill tc amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that imported meat 
and meat food products made in whole or in 
part of imported meat be labeled “imported” 
at all stages of distribution until delivery to 
the ultimate consumer; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, MEEDS: 

H.R. 2173. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act (79 Stat. 244) to in- 
clude provision for a national land use policy 
by broadening the authority of the Water 
Resources Council and river basin commis- 
sions and by providing financial assistance 
for statewide land use planning; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. An- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr, ARCHER, 
Mr. AsPIn, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BEGICH, 
Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, 
Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CARNEY, Mr. CARTER, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLARK, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. Cérpova, Mr. DANIEL- 
son, and Mr. DENT) : 

H.R. 2174. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr, DINGELL, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Gray, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HANLEY, Mr, HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. HATHA- 
way, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Jonnson of California, Mr. Jones 
of North Carolina, Mr. Kazen, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, and Mr. Krros) : 

H.R. 2175. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr, McKinney, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, 
Meeps, Mr. Mva, Mrs. MINK, Mr, 
MORGAN, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. OBEY, Mr. O'NEIL, Mr. 
Petty, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Pree, Mr. 
PoacE, Mr. Porr, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. Pucrnsk!, Mr. REID of 
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New York, Mr. Ros, Mr, RONCALIO, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. RUPPE): 

H.R. 2176. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr, SCHNEEBELI, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. SHovup, Mr. SIKES, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
Tsomson of Wisconsin, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WiL- 
LIaMs, Mr. WoLrF, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. 
Wyman, Mr. YATRON, Mr, Youne of 
Florida, and Mr. FORSYTHE) : 

H.R. 2177. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 2178. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the inclusion 
in the computation of accredited service of 
certain periods of service rendered States or 
instrumentalities of States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2179. A bill to extend veteran benefits 
to persons serving in the Armed Forces be- 
tween November 12, 1918, and July 2, 1921; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2180. A bill to extend certain bene- 
fits to persons who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Mexico or on 
its borders during the period beginning May 
9, 1916, and ending April 6, 1917, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 2181. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to finance and participate with 
State and local interests in the financing of 
recreational enterprises and industrial estab- 
lishments needed for the economic develop- 
ment of rural areas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2182. A bill, Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2183. A bill to amend section 1331(c) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the granting of retired pay to persons other- 
wise qualified who were Reserves before 
August 16, 1945, and who served on active 
duty during the so-called Berlin crises; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2184. A bill to provide additional 
benefits for optometry officers of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2185. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Lake Superior Choppewa Indians; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2186. A bill to amend section 303 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to require 
that radios be capable of receiving both 
AM and FM broadcasts; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2187. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide a minimun: civil 
service retirement annuity of $100 a month, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2188. A bill to provide for annual 
adjustments in monthly monetary benefits 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, according to changes in the Consumer 
Price Index; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2189. A bill to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for investments in certain economically lag- 
ging regions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2190. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a minimum 
primary benefit of $100 a month (with corre- 
sponding increases in the benefits payable to 
certain uninsured or insufficiently insured 
individuals), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2191. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, for bene- 
fit computation purposes, a man’s insured 
status and average monthly wage will be fig- 
ured on the basis of an age 62 cutoff (the 
same as is presently done in the case of 
women); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2192. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the computa- 
tion of benefits thereunder on the basis of 
the worker's 3 years of highest earnings; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2193. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 2194. A bill to amend section 264(b) 
of title 10, United States Code, to prohibit 
the transfer or expenditure of reserve com- 
ponent funds for purposes other than that 
for which appropriated; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2195. A bill to amend chapter 67 (re- 
lating to retired pay for nonregular service) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of retired pay at reduced percent- 
ages to persons, Otherwise eligible, at age 50, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2196, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, in order to improve the judicial 
machinery of military courts-martial by re- 
moving defense counsel and jury selection 
from the control of a military commander 
who convenes a court-martial and by creat- 
ing an independent trial command for the 
purpose of preventing command influence or 
the appearance of command influence from 
adversely affecting the fairness of military 
judicial proceedings; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2197. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to change the method of com- 
puting retired pay of certain enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2198. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of major 
general for the Chief of the Dental Service 
of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2199. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of brig- 
adier general for an officer of the Air Force 
while serving as Assistant Surgeon General 
for Veterinary Services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2200. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide career incen- 
tives for certain professionally trained offi- 
cers of the Armed Forces; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2201. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide an incentive plan for 
participation in the Ready Reserve; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2202, A bill to create a Department of 
Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 2203. A bill to provide for the dis- 
closure of certain information relating to 
certain public opinion polls; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H.R. 2204. A bill to require an investiga- 
tion and study, including research, into pos- 
sible uses of solid wastes resulting from min- 
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ing and processing coal; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2205. A bill to amend the act of June 
27, 1960 (74 Stat. 220), relating to the pres- 
eryation of historical and archeological data; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 2206, A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend programs 
and policies intended to insure, through 
maximum use of indigenous resources, that 
the U.S. requirements for low-cost 
energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2207. A bill to provide for the en- 
forcement of support orders in certain State 
and Federal courts, and to make it a crime 
to move or travel in interstate and foreign 
commerce to avoid compliance with such 
orders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2208. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in cities by making available funds 
to be used to increase police salaries and 
to add more police officers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2209. A bill to provide educational as- 
sistance to children of civilian employees of 
the United States killed abroad as a result of 
war, insurgency, mob violence, or similar 
hostile action; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R, 2210. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp honoring the coal 
miners and coal industry of America; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2211. A bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1905, relating to the dumping of certain 
materials into the navigable waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Public 
Workers. 

H.R. 2212. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to be used for the elimination of cer- 
tain rail-highway grade crossings in the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 2213. A bill to provide for uniform and 
equitable treatment of persons displaced 
from their homes, businesses, or farms by 
Federal and federally assisted programs and 
to establish uniform and equitable land ac- 
quisition policies for Federal and federally 
assisted programs; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R. 2214. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
provide for a veterans outreach services pro- 
gram in the Veterans’ Administration to as- 
sist eligible veterans, especially those re- 
cently separated, in applying for and obtain- 
ing benefits and services to which they are 
entitled, and education, training, and em- 
ployment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2215. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by imposing a tax on 
the transfer of explosives to persons who may 
lawfully possess them and to prohibit pos- 
session of explosives by certain persons; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2216. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
awards in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of sports shall be excluded 
from gross income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2217. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide the same 
tax exemption for servicemen in and around 
Korea as is presently provided for those in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2218. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medi- 
care benefits (financed from general rey- 
enues) for disabled coal miners without re- 
gard to their age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 
H.R. 2219. A bill to amend the United 
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States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948 to provide assistance to 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 2220. A bill to provide for drug abuse 
and drug dependency prevention, treatment 
and rehabilitation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2221. A bill to prohibit the exclusion 
of dog guides for the blind from certain pub- 
lic carriers, transport terminals, and other 
places of business which operate in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2222. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority in order to conquer cancer 
at the earliest possible date; to the commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
ASHLEY, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brown 
of Michigan, Mr. BucHANAN, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. Enpwarps of California, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Hicks of Washington, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. Huneate, Mr. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, Mr. Leaccerr, and Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 2223. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, to extend 
to mentally retarded or physically handi- 
capped dependents of certain members and 
former members of the uniformed services 
the special care now provided to similarly 
afflicted dependents of members on active 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2224. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to improve the educational services in 
public and private nonprofit child day care 
centers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

H.R, 2225. A bill to amend the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 to im- 
prove intergovernmental relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities, and the economy and effi- 
ciency of government, by providing Federal 
cooperation and assistance in the establish- 
ment and strengthening of State and local 
offices of consumer protection; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 2226. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to establish 
certain requirements with respect to air traf- 
fic controllers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2227. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive review of the medical, technical, 
social, and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medical 
progress toward making transplantation of 
organs, and the use of artificial organs, a 
practical alternative in the treatment of 
diseases; and to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide assistanct to certain 
non-Federal institutions, agencies, and or- 
ganizations for the establishment and oper- 
ation of regional and community programs 
for patients with kidney disease and for the 
conduct of training related to such pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R, 2228. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the duties of a Federal boxing commission 
for the purpose of insuring that the channels 
of interstate commerce are free from false 
or fraudulent descriptions or depictions of 
professional boxing contests; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R, 2229. A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to law enforcement officers and firemen not 
employed by the United States who are 
killed or totally disabled in the line of duty; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2230. A bill to provide compensation 
for firemen not employed by the United 
States killed or injured while fighting fires 
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on Federal property, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania (for 
himself and Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
SON); 

H.R. 2231. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2232. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ELR. 2233. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
suspension of interest on late payments of 
estate tax in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 2234. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R., 2235. A bill relating to the status of 
volunteer fire companies for purposes of lia- 
bility for Federal income taxes and for cer- 
tain Federal excise taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R, 2236. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 2237. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to ex- 
tend black lung benefits of orphans whose 
fathers die of pneumoconiosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R, 2238. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medicare 
benefits (financed from general revenues) 
for disabled coal miners without regard to 
their age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to direct the 
Federal Communications Commission to con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the effects of the display of violence 
in television programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

HJ. Res. 201. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States making citizens who have at- 
tained 18 years of age eligible to vote in all 
elections; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.J. Res. 202. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate the first week in 
April as a special week for all Americans who 
are held prisoner or missing in action in 
Southeast Asia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.J. Res. 203. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

HJ. Res. 204. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Res. 142. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Public Works to conduct 
studies and investigations within the juris- 
diction of such committee; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr, DULSKET: 

H. Res. 143. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the traffic in obscene and pornographic 
material by means of the U.S. mails and 
otherwise; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr, EDWARDS of California: 

H, Res, 144. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res. 145. Resolution concerning the 
continued injustices suffered by Jewish citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 146. Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to resubmit to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion the Geneva protocol of 1925 banning the 
first use of gas and bacteriological warfare; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 147. Resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 148. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on the Bureau of the Budget; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 149. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 20; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause. 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2239. A bill for the relief of Marcello 
Mallegni, his wife, Lea Nieves Mallegni, their 
son, Marcello Mauro Mallegni, and their son, 
Dante Alberto Mallegni; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHISHOLM: 

H.R. 2240. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Patti, Filippa Scaturro Patti, and Benedetto 
Patti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2241. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Salvo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDOVA: 

H.R. 2242. A bill for the relief of Luis Barca 

Ruiz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 2243. O bill for the relief of Herman 
Boxer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2244, A bill for the relief of Michael 
T. Mouzas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2245. A bill for the relief of Sylvia Z. 
Sison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2246. A bill for the relief of Charles 
©. Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2247. A bill for the relief of Elln Wai- 
May Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2248. A bill for the relief of Ng Chan 
Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2249. A bill to permit certain vessels 
to be documented for use in the fisheries and 
coastwise trade; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2250. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Transportation to cause the 
vessel Cap'n Frank, owned by Ernest R, 
Darling, of South Portland, Maine, to be doc- 
umented as a vessel of the United States with 
full coastwise privileges; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2251. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Department under which the 
U.S. Coast Guard is operating to cause the 
vessel Maccoboy III to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 2252. A bill for the relief of Paulino O, 
Tolentino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 2253. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerito Daganzo dela Cruz; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 
H.R. 2254. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
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Cascone and his wife, Giovanna Cascone; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 2255. A bill for the relief of Celestina 
Martorana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 2256. A bill for the relief of Lucile 

M. Atkins; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 2257. A bill for the relief of Erodita 
Agard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2258. A bill for the relief of Gisele 
Berjonneau; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 2259. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
Chevez and his wife, Tensie; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2260. A bill for the relief of Neville 
Pigott and his wife, Laurel; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2261. A bill for the relief of Mary May 
Stout; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2262. A bill for the relief of Mollie 
King Williams and Clarence Fitzroy Williams 
(husband and wife); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SEIS ee e a EE E E a a 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


WHO SPEAKS FOR ETHNIC 
AMERICANS? 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is remark- 
able that very little national attention 
has been given to the problems of our 
ethnic Americans. They have worked 
hard, followed the rules and helped to 
build this great country. Yet they have 
a growing sense that their problems are 
unnoticed and their voices are unheard. 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article, “Who Speaks for Ethnic 
Americans?” from the September 29, 
1970 issue of the New York Times and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 


in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
WHO SPEAKS FOR ETHNIC AMERICANS? 


(By Barbara Mikulski) 


The Ethnic American is forgotten and for- 
lorn. He is infuriated at being used and 
abused by the media, government and busi- 
ness, Pejorative epithets such as “pigs” and 
“racists” or slick, patronizing labels like the 
“silent majority” or “hard hats” are graphic 
examples of the lack of respect, understand- 
ing and appreciation of him and his way of 
life. 

The Ethnic Americans are 40 million work- 
ing class Americans who live primarily in 58 
major industrial cities like Baltimore and 
Chicago. Our roots are in Central and South- 
ern Europe. We have been in this country for 
one, two or three generations. We have made 
a maximum contribution to the U.S.A., yet 
received minimal recognition, 

The ethnics came to America from the turn 
of the century through the twenties, until 
we were restricted by prejudicial immigra- 
tion quotas—65,000 Anglo-Saxons to 300 
Greeks. We came looking for political free- 
dom and economic opportunity. Many fied 
from countries where there had been po- 
litical, religious and cultural oppression for 
1,000 years. 

It was this working class which built the 
Great Cities—constructed the skyscrapers, 
operated the railroads, worked on the docks, 
factories, steel mills and in the mines. 
Though our labor was in demand, we were 
not accepted. Our names, language, food and 
cultural customs were the subject of ridicule. 
We were discriminated against by banks, in- 
stitutions of higher learning and other orga- 
nizations controlled by the Yankee Patri- 
cians. There were no protective mechanisms 
for safety, wages and tenure. We called our- 
selves Americans. We were called “wop,” 
“polak” and “hunky.” 

For our own protection, we formed our own 
institutions and organizations and clung to- 
gether in our new neighborhoods. We created 
communities like “Little Italy” and “Polish 
Hill.” The ethnic parish church and the fra- 
ternal organizations like the Polish Womens’ 


Alliance and the Sons of Italy became the 
focal points of our culture. 

These neighborhoods were genuine “urban 
villages.” Warmth, charm and zesty com- 
munal spirit were their characteristics. Peo- 
ple knew each other. This was true not only 
of relatives and friends but of the grocer, po- 
liticlan and priest. The people were proud, 
industrious and ambitious. All they wanted 
was a chance to “make it” in America. 

Here we are in the 1970's, earning be- 
tween $5,000-$10,000 per year, We are “near 
poor” economically. No one listens to our 
problems. The President’s staff responds to 
our problems by patrionizingly patting us on 
the head and putting pictures of construc- 
tion workers on postage stamps. The media 
stereotypes us as gangsters or dumb clods in 
dirty sweat-shirts. The status of manual 
labor has been denigrated to the point where 
men are often embarrassed to say they are 
plumbers or tugboat operators. This robs 
men of the pride in their work and them- 
selves, 

The Ethnic American is losing ground 
economically. He is the victim of both in- 
fiation and anti-inflation measures. Though 
wages have increased by 20 per cent since 
the mid sixties, the purchasing power has 
remained the same. He is hurt by layoffs due 
to cutbacks in production and construction. 
Tight money policies strangle him with high 
interest rates for installment buying and 
mortgages. He is the man who at 40 is told 
by the factory bosses that he is too old to be 
promoted, The old job is often threatened by 
automation. At the same time, his expenses 
are at their peak. He is paying on his home 
and car, probably trying to put at least one 
child through college. 

In pursuing his dream of home ownership, 
he finds that it becomes a millstone rather 
than a milestone in his life. Since FHA loans 
are primarily restricted to “new” housing, 
he cannot buy a house in the old neighbor- 
hood. He has no silk stocking lawyers or 
fancy lobbyists getting him tax breaks. 

He believes in the espoused norms of 
American manhood like “a son should take 
eare of his mother” and “a father should 
give his children every opportunity.” Yet he 
is torn between putting out $60 a month for 
his mother’s arthritis medication or paying 
for his daughter’s college tuition. 

When the ethnic worker looks for some 
modest help, he is told that his income is too 
high. He’s "too rich” to get help when his 
dad goes into a nursing home. Colleges make 
practically no effort to provide scholarships 
to kids named Colstiani, Slukowski or Klima. 

The one place where he felt the master 
of his fate and had status was in his own 
neighborhood, Now even that security is 
being threatened. He wants new schools for 
his children and recreation facilities for the 
entire family—not just the token wading 
pool for pre-schoolers or the occasional 
dance for teen-agers. He wants his street 
fixed and his garbage collected. He finds that 
the only thing being planned for his area 
are housing projects, expressways and fertil- 
izer factories. When he goes to City Hall to 
make his problems known, he is either put 
off, put down or put out. 

Liberals scapegoat us as racists. Yet there 
was no racial prejudice in our hearts when 
we came. There were very few black people in 
Poland or Lithuania. The elitists who now 


smuggly call us racists are the ones who 
taught us the meaning of the word: their 
bigotry extended to those of a different class 
or national origin. 

Government is further polarizing people 
by the creation of myths that black needs 
are being met. Thus the ethnic worker is 
fooled into thinking that the blacks are get- 
ting everything. 

Old prejudices and new fears are ignited. 
The two groups end up fighting each other 
for the same jobs and competing so that the 
new schools and recreation centers will be 
built in their respective communities. What 
results is angry confrontation for tokens, 
when there should be an alliance for a whole 
new Agenda for America, This Agenda would 
be created if black and white organized sep- 
arately in their own communities for their 
own needs and came together to form an 
alliance based on mutual issues, interde- 
pendence and respect. This alliance would 
develop new strategies for community orga- 
nization and political restructuring. From 
this, the new Agenda for America would be 
generated. It could include such items as 
“new towns in town,” innovative concepts of 
work and creative structures for community 
control, 

What is necessary is to get rid of the guilt 
of phony liberals, control by economic 
elitists and manipulation by selfish politi- 
cians. Then, let us get on with creating the 
democratic and pluralistic society that we 
say we are, 


CONGRESS MUST FACE DEMANDS 
OF NATION 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
92d Congress, with its leadership now 
chosen and having received the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, is now 
hopefully ready to get down to business. 
Many are asking, however, whether the 
change in the majority leadership will 
result in any better performance record 
than that of the previous Congress when 
more than 35 legislative proposals by the 
President were left unfinished. The State 
Journal of Lansing, Mich., in an editorial 
on Thursday, January 21, 1971, entitled 
“Congress Must Face the Demands of 
the Nation” discusses some of the chal- 
lenges facing the new session and the new 
majority leadership and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
CONGRESS Must Face DEMANDS OF NATION 

The fight for leadership of the Democratic 
controlled House of Representatives is over 
and, as expected, the “old guard” forces won 


easily with Rep. Carl Albert of Oklahoma 
the new speaker and Rep. Hale Boggs of 


Louisiana elected as House majority leader. 


There will be some groans about defeat of 
the younger and more reform-minded groups 
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in the House in their bid for the top posts. 
But the struggle is over and the question now 
is what the new Democratic leadership will 
do to spur some action on the many crucial 
legislative issues which were left on the shelf 
during the 91st Congress. 

While Congress did finally push through 
some strong and needed legislation last year, 
including the 18-year-old vote, anti-crime 
measures and auto pollution deadlines, it 
failed completely to act on many of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s larger reform measures. 

Among them were proposals on reform of 
the nation’s welfare system, federal-state and 
city revenue sharing, overhaul of the draft 
and consolidation of the federal grant-in-aid 
system. Moreover, the House and Senate pro- 
vided little by way of alternatives to the 
President’s proposals. 

There was a hopeful note after Tuesday's 
House election when Boggs indicated that 
the new leadership would not spin wheels 
just debating administration proposals but 
would come up with alternative programs 
designed to bring compromise solutions and 
legislative action. 

Rep. Albert and Rep. Boggs are capable 
men and legislative veterans. It can be hoped 
that they will now move to meet President 
Nixon's recent pledge of cooperation with the 
92nd Congress to “let us mutually commit 
ourselves to work, and work hard, for the 
record of achievement we can all share.” 

While Albert and Boggs may be able to 
provide a more aggressive program in the 
House, the U.S. Senate presents a more diffi- 
cult problem. It is here that much of the 
strongest and most vocal criticism of the 
administration has centered during the past 
two years. Months of legislative time were 
lost in the Senate in prolonged debates over 
the President’s Vietnamization and troop 
withdrawal programs for Indochina. 

In the end, the challengers failed to 
change the policies which won majority ap- 
proval in both Houses. Several of the sena- 
tors involved in that fight are now consid- 
ered to be among possible Democratic presi- 
dential contenders for 1972. 

Fears have been expressed that this could 
encourage an all out battle among the con- 
tenders to gain the best political position to 
challenge the President in 1972. This could 
easily lead to more legislative stalling during 
the next two years. 

The nation, we believe, cannot afford that 
kind of an impasse, More than at any time 
in the past 30 years, Congress is faced with 
finding new answers to the multiple social, 
economic and environmental problems fac- 
ing the nation. The President will need all 
the assistance he can get on the legislative 
front. 

Congressmen, particularly the Democrats, 
will hardly accept every administration pro- 
posal. But the loyal opposition must pro- 
vide leadership of its own to hammer out 
alternatives and compromise on needed leg- 
islation for the good of the nation. 

President Nixon has offered his coopera- 
tion. It’s up to Congress to do the same, 


A SON SPEAKS OF HIS FATHER 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HEBERT Mr. Speaker. I want to 
include in the Recorp the remarks of Lu- 
cius Mendel Rivers, Jr., which were made 
at the gravesite of his father. 

His words need no explanation or 
clarification: 
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REMARKS OF LUCIUS MENDEL RIVERS, JR., AT 
THE GRAVESITE OF HIS FATHER, THE LATE 
HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
DECEMBER 30, 1970 
Today, L. Mendel Rivers is laid to rest. It 

is fitting that he be laid here in St. Stephen, 

among the people with whom he grew up, for 
in a very real sense L. Mendel Rivers was one 
of the people. Everything he was came from 
you, and it can fairly be said he was the 
product of you, his people. I hope you never 

forget this, because he never did. 

L. Mendel Rivers was the quintessence of 
three very human, very wonderful qualities. 
First, he was dynamism, movement, cease- 
less activity, that drew people to him like a 
magnet. Secondly, he was love, so that once 
he had drawn people to him they always 
stayed there. He had a large heart that was 
full of love for his people. And thirdly, he 
was courage. He chose his positions, his ideas 
with great care. But once he had taken a 
stand, he never waivered, he never deviated, 
he never detoured. He simply didn’t know 
how. 

I would like now to read to you one of my 
father’s favorite poems: 

Let me live out my years in the heat of 

blood. 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer'’s wine. 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 

Go toppling to the dust— 

A vacant shrine. 

Let me die quickly 

Like a candle-light snuffed out 

Just at the heyday of its glow. 

Give me high noon—and let it then be night. 

Thus would I go. 


And grant that when I face the grisly thing. 
My song may trumpet 
Down the gray Perhaps. 
Let me be as a tune-swept fiddle string, 
That feels the Master Melody— 
And snaps! 


L. Mendel Rivers died mourned by mil- 


lions of people, and surrounded by his fam- 
ily. No man could ask for more. 


On behalf of my family, I thank you for 
coming here today. 


THE TELEVISION SERIES “THE 
EIGHTH DAY” 


HON. BROCK ADAMS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the Puget Sound 
Coalition of Washington State and tele- 
vision station KING of Seattle for their 
leadership in developing public aware- 
ness of the threat to our environment 
through the production and program- 
ing of a television series entitled the 
“Bighth Day.” 

The Puget Sound Coalition was 
founded to create a constituency which 
will demand a better future by pro- 
moting a mass public dialog, utilizing 
the television medium. During the fall 
of 1970 there were eight programs, and 
each defined a problem area and sug- 
gested some possible alternative direc- 
tions for the Puget Sound region. Each 
program was broadcast five times and 
watched by 5,000 people organized into 
400 discussion groups, plus well over 
100,000 members of the general public. 
The discussion groups were organized 
and monitored by a consortium of 11 
area colleges which trained the discus- 
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sion leaders and provided discussion 
guides and reference materials. The par- 
ticipation of the colleges was made pos- 
sible by a grant of $87,250 under title I 
of the Higher Education Act. The grant, 
administered through the State Plan- 
ning and Community Affairs Agency was 
in a major way facilitated by KING’s 
cooperation, both by providing a com- 
munications outlet and by an in-kind 
contribution of over $90,000. 

The groups were formed in many dif- 
ferent ways—neighborhood friends, 
church related groups, and classes—the 
largest single group—school classes, 
various civic organizations, and volun- 
teers. The organizational work of the 
colleges was bolstered by a KING-pro- 
duced promotional film and a number of 
spot announcements. KING also mailed 
information to 16,000 area teachers and 
carried newspaper advertising. 

George Nelson Associates conducted 
an extensive evaluation of the project, 
under a grant provided by the Public 
Broadcasting Corp. This not only es- 
tablished the success of the venture, but 
provided a great deal of helpful data. 
For example, although the organized 
group members were relatively more 
aware and concerned about social and 
environmental problems than the aver- 
age citizen, 88 percent of them had en- 
gaged in no civic efforts to improve the 
quality of life in the area. 

The success of the project, the “Eighth 
Day,” was so great that a new project, 
the “Ninth Day,” a series of follow-up 
meetings, has been instituted. This proj- 
ect is entirely independent from KING. 
The participants in the “Ninth Day” are 
hammering out their course of action. 
They are indeed part of that constitu- 
ency which will demand a better future. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I listened with great interest and 
great expectation last Friday evening in 
this Chamber as President Nixon out- 
lined his six great goals for America. 
Nor was I disappointed. I came away 
from that meeting convinced that what 
we had heard represented one of the 
most sweeping and constructive propos- 
als for reform of the Federal Govern- 
ment ever put forward by an American 
Chief Executive. While other Presidents 
have advanced bold and ambitious pro- 
grams in their state of the Union mes- 
Sages, here was one with an important 
difference. Instead of seeking more power 
for the Federal Government, President 
Nixon has called for a New American 
Revolution—a peaceful revolution in 
which power was turned back to the 
people—in which Government at all 
levels was refreshed and renewed and 
made truly responsive. 

Reporter James M. Naughton of the 
New York Times observed of the message 
that: 

While other Presidents have gone before 
Congress seeking more power to do more 
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things, President Nixon has now done the 
opposite . . . In time to come, his words 
may be viewed as a turning point in the 
philosophy of American government, 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe we have 
reached a point in our history when we 
desperately need such a new philosophy 
and restructuring of Government. Presi- 
dent Nixon explained the need quite suc- 
cinctly and frankly when he said: 

Let’s face it. Most Americans today are 
simply fed up with government at all levels. 
They will not—and should not—continue to 
tolerate the gap between promise and per- 
formance. 


In the six goals set forth by the Pres- 
ident we have an opportunity to close 
that gap, to restore the confidence of the 
people in their Government by making 
Government more responsive to their 
needs and more subject to their control. 
For President Nixon was really address- 
ing himself to the overriding crisis of 
our times—a crisis of the spirit, a crisis 
of alienation and frustration, of help- 
lessness and powerlessness. 

in these six goals of health and wel- 
fare reform, restoration of the environ- 
ment and a prosperous peacetime econ- 
omy, and a restructuring of the Federal 
Government and its relationship to State 
and local governments, we have a pro- 
gram around which all Americans can 
rally and with which we can go forward 
together as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, anything as bold and 
sweeping as the President has proposed 
is bound to meet with some resistance 
and involve some controversy. The Pres- 
ident has no delusions about this. But I 
would sincerely hope that this does not 
deteriorate into a partisan debate, for 
these are not Republican or Democratic 
goals—they are goals for America. We 
are united in our concern about the state 
of the economy, our environment and our 
health care system. And there is near 
unanimous agreement that the welfare 
system is in drastic need of overhaul. 

Perhaps the most controversy will re- 
volve around the Federal reorganization 
plan and revenue sharing. Some have 
even charged that these are merely po- 
litical gimmicks. Such criticism is highly 
irresponsible. The reorganization plan 
is not only the result of extensive study 
by the Ash Commission under this ad- 
ministration; it is similar in many re- 
spects to the recommendations of the 
Heineman Commission of the Johnson 
administration. By the same token, rev- 
enue sharing can hardly be termed a 
partisan issue; one of its most ardent 
supporters was Dr. Walter Heller, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
in the Johnson administration. Revenue 
sharing is supported by the vast majority 
of Governors and mayors, regardless of 
political affiliation. And a Gallup poll 
published just last weekend reveals that 
77 percent of the American people favor 
the concept and only 14 percent oppose 
it. A further breakdown shows that sup- 
port cuts across party lines, with 77 per- 
cent support from Democrats inter- 
viewed, 81 percent from Republicans, and 
73 percent from independents. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, my appeal today 
is for us to approach these six great 
goals in a spirit of partnership rather 
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than partisanship. The President has 
made his appeal to the entire Nation, but 
it is up to us—to the Congress—to act. 
The Chicago Tribune, in its customarily 
pointed and realistic editorial style, ob- 
served that the most appealing and most 
fundamental part of the speech was the 
suggestion that Government power 
should be centralized, then said: 

Of course, this would mean a correspond- 
ing reduction of the power of Congress, and 
this may help to explain the cool reception 
Mr. Nixon's speech received from the floor. 
It also emphasizes the importance and the 
difficulty of obtaining the cooperation from 
Congress which Mr. Nixon rightly says is 
necessary if the country is to meet the many 
problems which face it. 


The Tribune editorial concluded: 

The state of the Union is, indeed, trouble- 
some. But in the decentralization of power, 
we believe Mr. Nixon has one goal which will 
make it easier to reach other goals. If Con- 
gress is willing, it is one that can be attained 
relatively easily. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come to 
begin the process of turning power and 
resources back from Washington to the 
people in the States and localities from 
which that power originally came. May 
we rise to the challenge with the courage 
and unity required of us. The President 
himself made a similar plea when he 
said: 

So let us pledge together to go forward to- 
gether—by achieving these goals to give 
America the foundation today for a great- 
ness tomorrow and all the years to come— 
and in so doing to make this the greatest 
Congress in the history of this great and 
good nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I join in that hope that 
this 92d Congress will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest, and I look 
forward to working closely with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle for 
those goals which can unite us as a 
Congress and as a nation. 


ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, a col- 
umn written in the December 25, 1970, 
issue of the Arizona Republic by Bernie 
Wynn, the political editor, is of particu- 
lar interest to the Members of the 
House and Senate who remember Er- 
nest W. McFarland, of Arizona, as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate. Senator Mc- 
Farland served his State and Nation 
well. He became one of the leaders of 
the Senate, serving in his last term as 
majority leader. He was responsible for 
the enactment of much of the legisla- 
tion of the Truman administration. 
After his service in the Senate, Ernest 
McFarland served his State as Gover- 
nor for two terms, and has served most 
recently as chief justice of the supreme 
court of the State. He is one of Arizona’s 
most distinguished citizens, as the article 


by Mr. Wynn ably points out. 
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Ernest W. MCFARLAND 
(By Bernie Wynn) 

Arizona leaders, regardless of political 
party, should get together and plan a state- 
wide testimonial dinner for Arizona Supreme 
Court Justice Ernest W. McFarland, who is 
retiring from the bench. 

Such an occasion would give the older 
citizens of Arizona an opportunity to thank 
the 75-year-old jurist for his many con- 
tributions to the state during the past 50 
years. 

Moreover, it would give the relatively new 
citizen here a chance to see a really unique 
public servant and one who has served 
with distinction in the state's executive, 
legislative and judicial branches, 

In fact, McFarland is believed to be the 
only man in the United States to have been 
elected to top positions in each of the three 
branches of government. 

Born in a log cabin in Oklahoma, McFar- 
land came to Arizona in 1919 shortly after 
being mustered out of the U.S. Navy. He 
worked for a short time as a bookkeeper for 
the Valley National Bank and then went to 
Stanford University, where he received his 
juris doctorate in law and a master’s degree 
in political science, (Before he was called to 
the Navy during World War I, McFarland 
had obtained his bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Oklahoma and had taught 
briefly in a rural school.) 

Returning from the university, McFarland 
hung out his shingle at Casa Grande, be- 
came assistant attorney general for a couple 
of years and was then elected Pinal County 
attorney for six years. 

He next was elected judge of the Pinal 
County Superior Court for three consecutive 
terms and in 1940, with war clouds hovering 
over the land won election to the U.S. 
Senate. 

McFarland was elected to a second Senate 
term in 1946 and became the Democratic 
majority leader in 1951-52 under Harry Tru- 
man and Vice President Alben Barkley. 

“I must say I enjoyed my associations with 
my colleagues in the Senate more than any- 
thing else,” McFarland recalled. “I had some 
very close friends from both sides of the 
aisle.” 

In 1952, Phoenix Councilman Barry Gold- 
water defeated McFarland. This might have 
ended his political career. 

But Mac bounced back to be elected gov- 
ernor two years later and in 1956 was re- 
elected to a second term. 

A friend of the judge recalled sitting up 
until 4 a.m. in a Washington hotel room 
while Gov. McFarland put together, para- 
graph by paragraph, a highly successful ar- 
gument in defense of the Central Arizona 
Project before the U.S. Supreme Court. As 
senator, McFarland twice guided the CAP 
through the Senate, only to lose the impor- 
tant reclamation measure in the House. 

Not content with all this, McFarland ran 
for the Arizona Supreme Court in 1964 and 
was elected to a six-year term which he fin- 
ishes Jan. 4. 

Strangely, he remembers with the greatest 
satisfaction not his hobnobbing with the 
mighty in the U.S. Senate and White House, 
nor his influence as the state’s governor. 

“The position that I really enjoyed the 
most was judge of the Pinal Superior Court,” 
he recalled. “It represented an important 
step up in my profession.” 

Trim and vigorous, Justice McFarland 
could pass for 60. He isn’t about to retire— 
“I don’t like that word.” He’s going back to 
private law practice, either in Phoenix or in 
Pinal County. 

The secret of his success? 

“I always made a point to enjoy my work 
no matter what I was doing,” he said. “Oth- 
erwise a man gets no enjoyment from life.” 
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Asked this same question at the annual 
Christmas party of Pinal County lawyers, 
Mrs. McFarland confided: 

“It’s because he could never hold a grudge, 
no matter what.” 


CONVERSION RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, during the 
second session of the 91st Congress, 54 
of our colleagues joined with me to co- 
sponsor the Conversion Research and 
Education Act (H.R. 19037), a measure 
to involve our defense and space-oriented 
scientists, engineers, and technicians in 
efforts to meet our pressing yas 
mental, transportation, housing, health, 
and other domestic research and develop- 
ment needs. Shocking unemployment 
among the highly skilled scientific, engi- 
neering, and technical professions makes 
necessary prompt action to prevent the 
total dissolution of the American scien- 
tific community—a community vital to 
the Nation’s economic health and na- 
tional defense. The substantial support 
given this measure in the 91st Congress 
by members of both parties, by business 
and labor, and by the scientific and tech- 
nical community is convincing evidence 
that sufficient momentum can be built 
to enact this important measure into law. 

On Thursday, January 21, 1971, I in- 
troduced the Conversion Research and 
Education Act of 1971. Joining me as 
chief cosponsor of the measure was the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis), chairman of the House Sci- 
ence, Research, and Development Sub- 
committee. The bill is similar to last 
year’s legislation; however, there are two 
significant new provisions which author- 
ize the National Science Foundation to 
provide grants to State and local govern- 
ments to encourage the establishment of 
State and regional conversion planning 
commissions, and to make grants to com- 
munity conversion corporations. 

The impact of cuts in defense and space 
spending on research and development is 
reflected in the following statistics: 

First. Approximately 83 percent of all 
federally funded research and develop- 
ment is carried out by the Department of 
Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Over $14 billion is being 
spent on R. & D. by these three agencies 
alone. 

Second. More than 2 million scientists, 
engineers, and technicians are currently 
employed by Government and industry. 
Of those in industry, one in every four 
is engaged in defense related work. Of 
those in Government, one in every two 
is employed by DOD, NASA, or the AEC. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we cannot 
talk about reordering our national priori- 
ties unless we provide for a smooth tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy. I believe 
that this bill would create a solid founda- 
tion for economic conversion. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this measure, the gentleman from Geor- 
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gia (Mr. Davis) and I plan to reintroduce 
the Conversion Research and Education 
Act of 1971 on Tuesday, February 9, 1971. 
Also, we intend to obtain a special order 
on that day, and we invite our colleagues 
to participate. 

For the information of the Members, 
an analysis of H.R. 19037, a list of co- 
sponsors, and a conversion fact sheet 
appear on pages 32239-32246 of the Sep- 
tember 16, 1970, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


A BLACK LOOKS AT AMERICA’S 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
political arena, shrill and divisive cries 
arise from both ends of the political 
spectrum. We are either badgered by 
such maxims as “Speak what’s right, not 
what's wrong, about America” or are 
constantly assaulted by criticisms of our 
way of life. 

It is not often that we find a middle 
ground that is articulated in a well-rea- 
soned and modulated tone such as in the 
following address by Mr. Charles Lloyd, 
founder of Youth Inspirational Founda- 
tion of America. He simply states that 
this is the greatest country the world has 
known, with boundless opportunities and 
the maximum amount of freedom pos- 
sible. Yet he acknowledges that there are 
difficult problems that must be overcome 
if we are to retain these treasured val- 
ues, and rightfully urges us to expend 
our efforts on constructive programs to 
solve these problems. I commend this 
speech to your attention: 

A BLACK LOOKS AT AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITIES 

We live today in the greatest country on 
the face of the earth and in the history of 
the world. America is not perfect, and there 
are those of us who would compare her to 
some utopia that does not exist anywhere 
else in the world and never has. But com- 
pare America with any other country on 
the face of the earth and she will come out 
number one. 

Let me tell you something about my back- 
ground, When I was 6 years old, in Missis- 
sippi, I was called a “filthy nigger.” Walking 
along the road to school, I have had white 
children on the schoo] bus spit out the win- 
dow on me. My father told me when I was 
16 years old that, “You are wasting your 
time going to school. You can never be any- 
thing but a dishwasher.” 

I might have reacted in one of three ways. 
First, I might have been a dishwasher. Sec- 
ond, I might have been an attorney with an 
extremely negative viewpoint. Or, third, I 
could concentrate on all the good things in 
my life and that was my choice. 

Let me tell you about the good, because I 
believe the good is the most important. I was 
inspired to become an attorney by a white 
man in Mississippi. I went to his office when 
I was 9 years of age and I realized that they 
lived better than we did! So why not follow 
that path? 

CALIFORNIA 

When I was 20 years of age, I took the police 
exam and went through the Los Angeles 
Police Academy at the same time working 
my way through law school. After graduation 
from USC's law school, I was employed by 
the City Attorney’s office. I won 140 out of 
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145 jury trials in which 99% of the jurors 
were white and 95% of the lawyers were 
white. If the people had voted along racial 
lines, I would not have won a case. I cannot 
be a racist with such an experience. 


I would like to say to the disadvantaged 
people of America that of course it is more 
difficult for some people in America to suc- 
ceed than others. But it still does not re- 
lieve them of their responsibility for doing 
the best they can. A generation of Americans 
have been anaesthetized into believing that 
the world owes them something. The world 
does not owe anyone a thing. I am the first 
to say that there must be increased oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged Americans— 
and disadvantaged Americans come in all 
colors. When the NBC and CBS specials were 
shown a year or two ago, we saw millions of 
whites starving to death in Appalachia and 
that is unequivocally wrong. 


PARADOX OF GREATNESS 


My youngest brother and I were born on 
the same day 16 years apart. He was in Cam- 
bodia and is in Vietnam now, yet the undis- 
puted fact is that there are places in the 
United States where I, as a black, loyal, dedi- 
cated American, cannot buy a hamburger! 

Now there are those in our society who 
would say that I am a militant. If taking 
extreme exception to any indignity makes 
me a militant, I say, as a great American 
said a long time ago, make the most of it. 
Conversely, if respecting myself, my fellow 
man, and loving America make me an Uncle 
Tom, then I say with equal vigor make the 
most of that too, 

We must stop the name calling. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans are good, 
fine, law abiding, decent people. Yet, this 
same majority also is apathetic and indiffer- 
ent. Apathy and indifference have permitted 
lynchings to occur in America. There still are 
places in America where I cannot live. There 
are places in America where I cannot work. 
There are places in America where I cannot 
eat. And yet, let me say to the disadvantaged, 
don’t wallow in your misery. Look within to 
the inner man, that’s where the answers are. 
Become solution oriented as opposed to prob- 
lem oriented. I would say to the disadvan- 
taged, let’s look up and live. Hate, envy, 
name-calling all are destructive forces. 

It is time for Americans of good will to 
come together. There is a silent black ma- 
jority in America and this segment of the 
black community has not received the pub-. 
licity. The H. Rap Browns and the Stokely 
Carmichaels of the world have been depicted 
as the “representatives” of the blacks. I say 
that they do not represent the blacks any 
more than I believe the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Minutemen represent you. 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM 


I was addressing a service club and a fel- 
low said, why aren't you out speaking in the 
ghettos of America? My answer was simple. 
I would like to. I would like to go all over 
America. I have a message that I would give 
in Mississippi and that I would give at Har- 
vard University. It is that the United States 
is the greatest country on the face of the 
earth and opportunity is greater here for all 
than in any other country. But, as great as 
America is, if the disadvantaged millions of 
Americans were enabled to contribute to her 
greatness, America would be even greater. 

On April 19 of this year, I founded a non- 
profit organization called The Youth Inspi- 
ration Foundation of America. I am the first 
to concede that it is not a panacea for all 
ills. We operate mainly in two areas: moti- 
vation of and inspiration of disadvantaged 
youth. I believe that throughout history 
properly motivated people have done the im- 
possible because they did not know that it 
could not be done. 

When I watch television and see a black 
at Harvard or Columbia it gives me heart- 
ache to see a group of dissidents causing 
him to feel sorry for himself. If you had a 
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friend who was a hunchback, you would not 
spend all of your time making him feel sorry 
for himself. You would tell him: look, it is 
more difficult for you, but you can do it. 
And, that is what I want to say to the dis- 
advantaged. Today is the first day of the rest 
of your life. America is not going to be de- 
stroyed. America is going to be preserved. 
There is nobody in the world who is more 
aware of the indignities and atrocities than 
a black from Mississippi. Yet, I can say that 
America is the greatest country on the face 
of the earth and in the history of the world. 

My political philosophy is not one of “love 
it or leave it,” it is one of love it and stay 
here and make it better. I believe that I am 
qualified by experience to take this message 
of hope to millions of disadvantaged Ameri- 
cans. Recently, negativism has been equated 
with intellectualism. This is asinine, Any- 
one can complain, We must ask the enemies 
of this country—those who would destroy 
it—what system would they offer in its 
place? 

PARADISE LOST 


There are conditions in Los Angeles as 
well as Mississippi that in good conscience 
ought to be changed, 

I worked on the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment for 6 years and 3 months and for 6 of 
those years there was iron-clad segregation 
of the police department. That was why I 
was able to go to law school full time and 
work full time—I got the night shift! They 
had token integration at Central High School 
in Arkansas before the Los Angeles Police 
Department was integrated. 

Many of you would say that you grew up 
here in Los Angeles but knew nothing about 
the problem. It isn't only past tense, it is still 
a problem, and it is an American problem. 
It is time for the people of good will, who are 
in the overwhelming majority, to stand up 
for what is right. Now, it is unfair to ask 
me to talk to 7 sleepy widows at an afternoon 
social about the positive aspects of American 
life, when those people who are talking about 
the destruction of this country are appear- 
ing on nationwide television. 

The Youth Inspirational Foundation of 
America would like to implement its pro- 
gram of motivating the disadvantaged youth. 
Here is one example of motivation; Mr. S. 
Kenneth Davidson, the former owner of the 
Oakland Oaks basketball team, told me that 
a young white boy with whom I had spoken 
had cried, “If a black from Mississippi can 
do it, I know I can do it. I know I can do 
it.” “I can” must become the watchword of 
the hour and not “I can’t.” No one can offer 
an easy solution for success. There are mil- 
lions of Americans who, if they knew the 
price one has to pay for success, would not be 
willing to pay; they don’t want it that 
badly. 

A group of young Americans has been 
anaesthetized into believing that one day 
some politician is going to be elected and 
solve all the problems of the world. But it 
is my humble belief that individual respon- 
sibility, self-help, self-improvement, and 
self-betterment will emsure success; yet, no 
one can stay motivated forever. There must 
be increased opportunity for disadvantaged 
Americans. Those of us who are in the major- 
ity have to become concerned. If we do not 
become concerned the cherished freedoms 
that we enjoy now and the opportunities that 
we enjoy now will be with us no longer. Free- 
dom is not free. We must pay the price. 


POSITIVE EXPOSURE 


The Youth Inspirational Foundation would 
ilke the same kind of exposure on nation- 
wide television and radio and in newspapers 
that negative causes receive. With a counsel- 
ing staff all over America the message would 
be the same: that you are rightfully proud 
to be an American. 

It is so difficult to get the message across 
when you are talking about the positive 
aspects of American life. If I had indicated 
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that I was going to burn down the Biltmore 
Hotel or the county courthouse, the news 
media would be here in greater numbers 
than police officers. But, I have a message 
that is good and it should be carried to the 
four corners of the United States. It would 
give people hope, it would make them strong 
and vibrant, and let them know that they 
can “overcome.” A good man said a long 
time ago, “Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren you 
have done it unto me.” I believe that. 

It is difficult to be black and there are very 
real problems in the United States in 1970. 
But I believe that the greatest country on 
the face of the earth can overcome these 
problems. And I believe that the transforma- 
tion can take place within the framework 
of organized society and within the ambit of 
law and order. 


OPPORTUNITY OR VIOLENCE 


Iam unalterably opposed to violence in any 
form. Violence must be put down with vigor. 
But increased opportunity must be forth- 
coming. I believe that dissent is healthy. Lest 
we forget, one of the things that makes 
America great is the right to dissent. Love, 
goodwill, and concern must be the watch- 
words of the hour, 

I stand here a black man with long side- 
burns. The next time you are riding down 
the street and you see a black man don't 
say to yourself, oh, there’s a Black Panther. 
You cannot judge a person’s heart by the 
color of his skin, the style of his hair, or 
his mode of dress. 

America is the hope of the world. We 
should expend more effort and energy upon 
constructive programs. 


SAN LEANDRO’S CITIZENS OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Morning News, 
a newspaper published in San Leandro, 
Calif., selects several outstanding citizens 
of that city for recognition of their con- 
tributions to the welfare of that com- 
munity. This feature is part of the pub- 
lication of the annual progress edition 
of the Morning News, which highlights 
activities during the past year of the local 
municipal administration and its com- 
missions and boards, local business and 
labor organizations, civic clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations and many other 
groups, all of which make San Leandro 
@ progressive and enjoyable place in 
which to live. 

This is in the best tradition of public 
service by this hometown newspaper, 
which seeks not only to inform but also 
to involve its readers in community af- 
fairs. Mr. Abe Kofman, publisher, and 
his special editions editor, Mr. Robert 
“Bill” Bird, have put together an inter- 
esting and informative chronicle of San 
Leandro’s accomplishments of which all 
of its citizens can be proud. 

This year the Morning News has se- 
lected as its outstanding citizens of the 
year Mr. Joe Soares, Mr. Milt Murdock, 
Councilman Mario Polvyorosa, and Judge 
William D. Spruance, Jr. Each of these 
men are to be congratulated on having 
been selected for this honor arising out 
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of their unselfish dedication to their 
community. 

An article which appeared as part of 
the aforementioned progress edition of 
the Morning News on December 31, 1970, 
sets forth their many civic activities; and 
Iam most pleased to insert it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

San LEANDRO’s CITIZENS OF THE YEAR 

(Nore.—Each year, the Morning News Edi- 
tion nominates worthy San Leandro residents 
as San Leandro’s Citizens of the Year. This 
year, we are nominating four individuals who 
we believe have contributed greatly to the 
progress of the city of San Leandro not only 
in 1970 but for the past many years. These 
citizens are Joe Soares, Milt Murdock, Wil- 
liam Spruance Jr. and Mario Polvorosa. The 
reasons why we chose these individuals are 
cited below.) 

Nearly everyone knows how to get in touch 
with Joe Soares. If you can’t find him at 
home: call San Leandro Boys Club. 

Joe Soares, past, present and future has 
made his second home the residence of many 
homeless boys who have found company 
there and a proper place to grow up. 

“I know a lot of kids who have pool tables, 
swimming pools and a lot of other pretty 
expensive things.” Soares said. “But when 
I walk in that Boys Club and see the simple 
things we've done, I know I always want 
to be for the club. 

“That is the place you go to make a man 
into a child who has no other place to go,” 
he said. “He can grow up there; that alone 
makes me feel proud.” 

Owner and operator of S & R Pickup Ser- 
vice, Soares served as president of the boys 
club for two terms and said he “looks for- 
ward” to his coming term as president of 
its Dad’s Club. 

A leading money raiser for community 
needs’ Soares is responsible for the yearly 
“steak feed” gathering by Oakland’s Raid- 
ers which benefits the Boys Club. Soares per- 
sonally sponsors the great supper each year 
and entertains party-goers in his own back 
yard. 

Soares attended Lincoln School in San 
Leandro and worked for the city from 1945 
to 1951 as a scavenger. He went into his pres- 
ent scavenger business in 1951 and moved 
the entire operation to improved and en- 
larged facilities at 2626 Nicholson in October 
of this year. 

The new headquarters for his business is 
comprised of three large, private offices for 
Helen Gregory, office manager; Ernie Fazio, 
general manager; and Soares, as president. 

A large fenced yard behind the offices and 
maintenance area ensures convenient and 
safe parking of equipment. The entire new 
facility is built on 5400 square feet of space. 

Soares started his business at his own 
home on Alvarado with a single truck. His 
fleet now numbers nine modern, heavy-duty 
trucks that handle industrial and commer- 
cial wastes by the volume. 

Married to his wife Yvonne since they 
both were 19 (43 years of marriage), Soares 
has two daughters, Beverly (Mrs. Richard 
Paulson); and Barbara (Mrs. Everett Gragg); 
and seven grandchildren. 

“Maybe I was all for the Boys Club because 
I raised daughters,” Soares said. “I don’t 
really know. When you're 61, you're proud to 
have anything to do with that fine place.” 

Milt Murdock also carries a nomination for 
Citizen of the Year award, owing to his 
broad spectrum of action when it comes to 
San Leandro civic doings. 

Also active in San Leandro Boys Club, Mur- 
dock is past president of the Lions Club, and 
is a member of the board of directors of 
Northern California Safety Society, receiving 
that agency's Society Safety Award. 

Murdock is a member of American Safety 
Engineers, which has given him numerous 
technical advancements awards, and is vice 
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president of the board of directors of Cali- 
fornia Dispensers Association. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
of Optical Employers Association, and be- 
longs to the Governor’s Safety Committee. 
A member of the Elks Club and the Rotary 
Club. Murdock is on the board of directors 
for both the Green Cross National Safety 
Council (10 years’ service); and Northern 
California Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness (five years). 

A recipient of a public service award for 
the State of California presented by Governor 
Ronald Reagan, he is past chairman for the 
United Crusade, Small Business Division, and 
is a member of the Athenian Nile Club. 

Murdock received a public service award 
from Kaiser Industries and later received 
the U.S. Air Force Civilian Award. He served 
a tour of duty with the Air Force and its 
Reserve Forces for nine years and attended 
Oakland Junior College, University of Cali- 
fornia and Harvard School of Business. 

Murdock and his wife, Betty, have two chil- 
dren, Kirk, 8, and Jan, 6, and enjoy golfing 
and swimming together. 

Another member of the honored group of 
Citizens of the Year is attorney William 
D. Spruance Jr. partner in Spruance, Simon- 
ian and Pretzen. Spruance was elected judge 
of San Leandro Hayward Municipal Court 
and comes into his high judicial position 
from a thorough past grounding in law. 

A member of California Bar Asso. since 
1952, Spruance is a past member of the board 
of directors of Alameda County Bar Asso, 
He is affiliated with California Trial Lawyers 
and American Trial Lawyers Associations, as 
well as Fee Arbitration. Membership and 
Roster Committees, Alameda County Bar 
ASSO. 


Past secretary of San Leandro Junior 
Chamber of Commerce (1954 and 1955), he 
is a past president of that agency and served 
as its state director in 1956 and 1957. 

Spruance is past president of San Lean- 
dro Beavers Swim Club and has been a mem- 
ber of San Leandro Boys Club since 1959. 
He also has served the Boys Club as a mem- 
ber of its executive committee since 1963 
and was its first vice president in 1964. Past 
president of the club (for two years). 
Spruance was chairman of the “Holiday on 
Ice” benefit for the club in 1949 and 1970. 

He was formerly membership chairman for 
Charrowood district. Boy Scouts of America 
and is a past member of the board of directors 
for Southern Alameda County Trade Club. 

Past member of the board of directors for 
Southern Alameda Trade Club, he was re- 
cipient of a Man and Boy Award in 1969 and 
was past master of San Leandro Masonic 
Lodge in 1963, Spruance is a member of East 
Oakland Rotary. Oakland Consistory Scot- 
tish Rite, Aahmes Temple, Scimitar Club, 
San Leandro Elks and Eagles, Southern Ala- 
meda Shrine, and San Leandro High Twelve 
Club. 

He received an Eagles Civic Award in 1970 
and now serves as a member of the board 
of directors of the Family Service Agency for 
Central Alameda County. He also is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors for Teen Cen- 
ter of San Leandro. 

Serving a tour of duty with the U.S. Navy 
during World War II, he is married with 
three children and has lived in San Leandro 
for 15 years, having held a private law prac- 
tice in the County for 18 years. 

He enjoys golf as a favorite hobby. 

Mario Polvorosa is the fourth member of 
the cadre of nominees for Citizen of the 
Year. 

This man did not rest on his “laurels” 
from previous years. His many achievements 
and accomplishments throughout 1970 as- 
sured this gentleman his place in this years 
“Progress Edition” as one of our nominees, 
We therefore consider him a “must” in the 
selections. 

His civic activities run into great num- 
bers: 
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Has a Life Member Gold Card in the 
AMVETS World War II. 

Has a Life Membership in the San Leandro 
Memorial Hospital. 

Chairman of Cerebral Palsy drive for San 
Leandro Elks 1970. 

Is member of the Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion “I Am One in A Hundred.” 

Is a member in good standing of the East- 
shore Neighbors, Inc. 

He raised money to get Braille typewrit- 
er for retarded blind girl. 

Had automobile safety legislative Bill 
signed by Governor into law. 

Was instrumental in obtaining $10,000 in 
cash to build a s pool at the San 
Leandro Boys’ Club in memory of Captain 
Steve Lagomarsino and, recently raised $5,- 
025 for the Boys’ Club. 

1967 all-time high recruitment of 39 Cham- 
ber of Commerce members and in 1968 an 
all time high of 44 members. “Top Man of 
the Year" in 1967 and 1968. 

As past director of the San Leandro Girls’ 
Club brought in $870 in cash for the Club. 

Was past president of U.P.E.C., also past 
director of Council No. 1 of U.P.E.C. He was 
asked to circulate campaign documents for 
Judges Robert Fairwell, Robert Byers and 
William Spruance. 

For the past four or five years he has been 
co-chairman with the Honorable Judge Ger- 
ald Connitt, of the Cerebral Palsey drives. 

In 1969 was San Leandro City Chairman 
of March of Dimes. The increase in funds 
collected was the largest in Alameda Coun- 
ty. He is chairman of March of Dimes this 
year, 

Just recently was awarded the National 
Commander Special Achievement Certificate, 
American Veterans of World War II AMVETS 
for outstanding service to the organization 
and to the community which it serves. 

Member of San Leandro Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. 

Charter member of Elks, San Leandro 
Lodge No. 2241. 

Member of the American Legion—San 
Leandro Post 117—27 years. 

Member of the Iberico Club (Spanish). 

Recipient of Volunteer of the Year award 
1970 for his distinguished voluntary leader- 
ship as Chairman of the March of Dimes in 
San Leandro. 

Recipient of San Leandro Boys’ Club’s 
Past President award in 1967 for his fund 
raising. 

Recipient of the outstanding service award 
of the San Leandro Girls’ Club in 1967. 

Recipient of San Leandro Chamber of 
Commerce “El Supremo” award in 1968 for 
excellence in membership work. 

Recipient of Pacific High School award 
in appreciation of athletic programs. 

Recipient of San Leandro Fraternal Order 
of Eagles State Highway Safety award for 
his outstanding contribution toward keep- 
ing highways safe, 1970. 

Recipient of “Citation of Humanitarian 
Service" from the Cerebral Palsy Center. 

Recipient of Recognition Citation 1961 for 
dedicated service to the youth of our com- 
munity from San Leandro Boys’ Club. 

Recipient of 1967-1968 United Cerebral 
Palsy Association of Alameda County cita- 
tion. 

Recipient of a Resolution from the Cali- 
fornia Senate for his devotion to the people 
of his community and state and wishing 
him the greatest success in his future ef- 
forts on their behalf by Senator Lewis F. 
Sherman. 

Recipient of Citizen of the Day Award, 
Station KABL, 1969 and 1970, in recognition 
of outstanding contributions to the welfare 
of our community. 

Has made the Congressional Record twice. 
Extension of remarks of Honorable George 
P. Miller of California in the House of Cali- 
fornia in the House of Representatives. While 
he was recovering from surgery in the hos- 
pital, a friend in the same hospital needed 
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60 pints of blood. Polyorosa called a friend 
on the U.S.S. Hancock docked in Alameda 
and in a few days got the 60 pints plus 
another 90 pints which were given to Erwin 
Memorial Blood Bank. 

The second time he made the Congression- 
al Record was for recruitment of Chamber 
of Commerce members in 1967 (39 members) 
and 1968 (44 members). Remarked George 
P. Miller: “Mr. Speaker—City Councilman 
Mario Polvorosa of San Leandro, California, 
is the type of friendly, energetic person 
who dignifies public service through his 
willingness to continuously help.” 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT RESI- 
DENTS—JANUARY 25, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Congress has not kept pace with the de- 
mands upon it, and unless major changes 
are made in its procedures, its claim as a co- 
equal branch of government may become 
meaningless, 

Unfortunately, the greatest obstacle to the 
reform of Congress is Congress itself. Reform 
involves many things—procedural changes, 
control of lobbyists, a code of ethics, strict 
control of campaign financing, strengthened 
leadership and modern business practices. 
But no reform is more important than the 
reform of the seniority system. 

It automatically gives to members with the 
longest continuous service powerful commit- 
tee chairmanships and it rewards political 
survival and ignores merit. A Con; 
moves up the ladder of leadership simply by 
being re-elected, Diligence, interest or ex- 
pertise are not qualities which count. 

The seniority system has a number of obvi- 
ous drawbacks, among them the advanced 
age of men in positions of enormous re- 
sponsibility, men become leaders who are 
often insensitive to public opinion; and able, 
younger members, whose abilities are not 
utilized, feel frustration. 

The system of seniority, ironically, has no 
legal or constitutional basis. It is neither a 
law nor a rule of the Congress. It is a custom 
which has become absolute in the last two 
decades—a custom which no other national 
institution or state or national legislature 
follows with such blind obedience. 

As a consequence of this custom, three 
House committee chairmen are more than 
80 years old and 10 more are more than 70— 
the age at which Congress has said Federal 
judges should resign. We are following the 
practice of placing persons of advanced age 
into positions where ability and stamina are 
foremost requirements. 

The seniority system concentrates power 
in a few states, Nine of the chairmen of the 
21 permanent committees of the House are 
from the South, and in the Senate, 10 of the 
16 committee chairmen are from the South. 

The modification of the seniority system is 
not just a question of removing from posi- 
tions of power a few older legislators. More 
importantly, it is an effort to permit political 
parties to put into leadership positions men 
who will be responsive to the Party and to 
the public. 

The Democrats have controlled Congress 
for most of the last 40 years. But under the 
seniority system, the Democrats have found 
it difficult to account for their performance 
in the Congress. Why? Because they do not 
control the choice of committee chairmen, 
the system of seniority does. Many commit- 
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tee chairmen are Democrats in name only, 
and, insulated in their positions of power, 
they can safely ignore Party leaders, Party 
platforms and public opinion. 

This week, however, there appeared the 
first cracks in the seniority wall, Both the 
Democrats and Republicans, in their pre- 
session caucuses, adopted reforms aimed at 
making committee chairmen more responsi- 
ble to Members of their party and to the 
House. 

The major Democratic proposal states that 
10 or more Members may obtain a caucus 
vote on the nomination of any prospective 
committee chaiman or committee member. 
Any individual or committee list which is 
rejected must be returned to the Democratic 
Committee on Committees for a new selec- 
tion. 

Republicans elected to yote by secret bal- 
lot on the senior member (or when in power 
in the Congress, the committee chairman) of 
each committee when that Party’s Commit- 
tee on Committees submits its nominations. 
Anyone failing to get a majority vote in the 
caucus is then recommitted to the Comit- 
tee on Committees for another choice. 

These are important steps. It is apparent 
that major reform will come only with pres- 
sure from outside of the Congress—from pub- 
lic interest in Congressional reform. 


NEED FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED 
CARRIER TASK FORCES 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a letter 
from one of Amerca’s most respected 
military leaders and thinkers, Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, which I want to 
share with my colleagues. 

Admiral Rickover, in his communica- 
tion, reviews the history of several of our 
nuclear warships. He also advances some 
thoughts on the present state of the cold 
war and on our national defense posture. 
I find his comments perceptive and 
worthy of wide dissimination here in 
Congress. 

The admiral contends that as the num- 
ber of our advance bases decreases and 
the size of the fleet shrinks, the need for 
ships independent of the logistic umbili- 
cal cord for propulsion fuel will continue 
to increase. His warning, in light of this 
trend, that to structure our defenses on 
Vietnam-type wars and let our capabil- 
ity to hold our own in a larger nonnuclear 
war go by default is to invite disaster, 
must be considered. According to Ad- 
miral Rickover, the aircraft carrier will 
be the principal offensive striking arm 
of the Navy in a nonnuclear war for the 
foreseeable future and that it is essen- 
tial that the ships we build are the most 
powerful and effective weapons possi- 
ble. Nuclear-powered carrier task forces 
are recommended by him to meet our se- 
curity interests in this field. 

The letter is well worth reading and I 
now include it in the Recorp for my col- 
leagues information: 

AT Sea, NORTH ATLANTIC, 
January 20, 1971. 


Hon. CHARLES H. WILSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 

Deak Mr. Witson: We are returning from 
the post-refueling sea trials of the USS 
Enterprise (CVAN65), our first nuclear- 
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powered aircraft carrier. The ship completed 
all tests, including full power operation, 
powered by her new design reactor cores 
which have enough fuel to last more than 
ten years. The Enterprise was overhauled 
and refueled by her builder, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
of Newport News, Virginia. 

The Enterprise was commissioned Novem- 
ber 25, 1961. She operated three years be- 
fore her first refueling, including a 30,000 
mile cruise around the world without logis- 
tic support with the nuclear cruiser Long 
Beach and the nuclear frigate Bainbridge 
in 1964. Following her first refueling the 
Enterprise operated four years on her second 
set of reactor cores, including four deploy- 
ments to Vietnam before entering the ship- 
yard for her second refueling and overhaul. 
The Enterprise has steamed more than 500,- 
000 miles to date. 

During the last year the Enterprise has 
been completely overhauled and reactor 
cores of an entirely new design have been 
installed in her eight reactor plants. These 
new cores contain energy equivalent to the 
amount of oil which could be carried on a 
train of tank cars stretching from Washing- 
ton to Boston. This will provide her enough 
fuel to carry out all operations for the next 
10-13 years, thus making her truly inde- 
pendent of fuel logistics support. 

The new nuclear-powered aircraft carriers, 
Nimitz (CVAN68) and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(CVAN69), now under construction at New- 
port News, will each have two reactors which 
will produce about as much power as the 
eight reactors in the Enterprise. The initial 
reactor cores to be installed in the Nimitz 
class carriers will provide for 13 years of 
ship operations without refueling. 

We now have three nuclear powered 
guided-missile ships in opeartion, the cruiser 
Long Beach, the frigate Bainbridge and the 
frigate Truxtun. Two more are under con- 
struction: the frigates California and South 
Carolina. Funds have also been appropriated 
for the first two ships of a new class of nu- 
clear frigates called the DLGN38 class and 
advance procurement funds have been ap- 
propriated for three more. The Navy plans 
to build more nuclear frigates in later years. 

Nuclear power in surface warships gives 
them the ability to operate continuously at 
high speed which affords them protection 
not available to nonnuclear ships. This can 
mean the difference between winning and 
losing battles. As the number of our advance 
bases decreases and the size of the Fleet 
shrinks the need for ships independent of 
the logistic umbilical cord for propulsion 
fuel will continue to increase. 

Next to providing the major deterrent to 
all-out nuclear war, I believe that the most 
important mission ož our Navy is to insure 
that our first line naval striking forces can 
carry out their mission against the threats 
the Soviets are presently developing. A sig- 
nificant portion of our surface warships must 
be nuclear-powered or we may end up with- 
out a credible deterrent to communist en- 
croachments which do not warrant escala- 
tion to a nuclear war. As the Soviets achieve 
parity in nuclear weapons strength, a credi- 
ble deterrent against lower levels of aggres- 
sion becomes vital. As recent developments 
have shown, we can no longer rely on the 
threat of nuclear war to stop communist 
aggression unless the issue is so vital to us 
that we are willing to risk destroying our- 
selves to resolve it. 

To structure our defenses on Vietnam-type 
wars and let our capability to hold our own 
in a larger nonnuclear war go by default is 
to invite disaster. It is widely understood 
that American nuclear superiority over the 
past 25 years has deterred nuclear war; it is 
not as widely understood that our naval su- 
perilority over this period has deterred lesser 
wars. If we do not maintain the capability 
to operate our first line naval striking forces 
in all areas our national interests dictate, we 
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will have given up the ability to carry out 
sustained military operations away from our 
shores, not only by the Navy but by the other 
services as well. 

For the foreseeable future the aircraft car- 
rier will be the principal offensive striking 
arm of the Navy in a nonnuclear war, No 
other weapon system under development can 
replace the long-range, sustained, concen- 
trated firepower of the carrier air wing. Tor- 
pedo-firing nuclear submarines, cruise mis- 
sile-firing nuclear submarines, nuclear frig- 
ates with antiair and antisubmarine capa- 
bilities, are all needed to supplement and 
augment the capabilities of the nuclear 
carrier, 

Our carriers are vulnerable to attack by 
Soviet cruise missiles—as are all surface 
ships. However, the first line of defense our 
surface ships have against such missiles and 
their launchers is carrier based aircraft. 
Without carriers and their aircraft, other 
surface warships, replenishment ships, and 
amphibious forces, would all be much more 
vulnerable. The nuclear carrier task force 
with its capability of unlimited operation at 
high speed is- the most powerful, least 
vulnerable surface ship force in the history 
of naval warfare. 

Nuclear-powered carrier task forces can 
steam at high speeds without concern for 
fuel conservation or slowing to refuel. When 
necessary, nuclear ships can steam at high 
speeds to areas of low threat for replenish- 
ment of combat consumables such as weap- 
ons and aircraft fuel. These options are not 
available to conventionally powered ships. 

Oll-fired warships must be refueled every 
few days; their operations will be restricted 
if the tankers they need are sunk or diverted 
by the presence of enemy ships. The U.S. 
lost over 130 tankers in the World War II 
Atlantic Campaign, mostly due to German 
submarines an order of magnitude slower 
and less capable than the submarines the 
Soviets have today. The Germans started 
World War II with 57 submarines, The 
Soviets today have some 350 submarines; at 
least 85 being nuclear-powered. 

Some have objected to nuclear warships 
on the basis of higher initial investment 
cost. These ships are often compared in cost 
with cheaper conventional ships of much 
lesser military capability, the argument 
being that we should build more of the 
cheaper conventional ships rather than 
fewer of the nuclear ships. Yet study after 
study has shown that when all costs are 
considered nuclear warships cost little more 
than conventional warships having the same 
weapons systems—and the nuclear warships 
are far superior militarily. 

Further, the cost of war itself far exceeds 
any cost needed to be prepared to prevent 
a war. The best warships we can build, hence 
the cheapest, are those which are never used 
in combat because they have served to pre- 
vent war, 

With the heavy military and nonmilitary 
demands on the budget the United States 
must only spend where it is necessary and 
where the value received is clear. But the 
real value of having a Navy capable of coun- 
tering the Soviet threat cannot be measured 
in dollars alone; our survival may depend 
on it. 

The Soviets recognize the importance of 
becoming the world’s strongest sea power. 
We have now chosen not to challenge them 
with numbers of ships. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that the ships we do build are the 
most powerful and effective weapons we 
know how to build. This means nuclear pro- 
pulsion for major warships. The penalty for 
any other approach is the steady erosion of 
our conventional military forces; a conse- 
quent reduction in our influence and in our 
“options” in world affairs; and the reliance 
for our security on a nuclear weapons force 
which, if used, could mark the supreme 
failure of mankind. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RicKover. 
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PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRI- 
VATE BUSINESS IN THE 1970'S 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the pleasure of reading an extremely 
stimulating and helpful address by Da- 
vid Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase 
Manhattan Corp., made at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is indicative of the 
age of conscience and concern in which 
we live. It is also indicative of the tre- 
mendous input being made, and to be 
made, by the business sector of America 
into the solution of current national 
problems, I strongly recommend it being 
widely read and for this reason include 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRIVATE 
BUSINESS IN THE 1970's 


I have looked forward to this occasion 
with particular pleasure because, frankly, I 
have long admired the forthright manner in 
which the Pittsburgh business community 
has dealt with urban and environmental 
problems. 

As even the occasional visitor knows, you 
were among the first to recognize and re- 
spond to the many complex and interre- 
lated issues of ecology and urban renewal. 
You did so with imaginative approaches 
that, in many cases, have since been adopted 
by other major cities. 

During the 1950's and '60’s, urbanologists 
and early environmentalists were still un- 
able to get a serious hearing in many parts 
of the country. Yet here in Pittsburgh, you 
already had a functioning alliance of con- 
cerned business and civic leaders headed 
by Dick Mellon whose memory should be 
revered by all. Under this kind of capable 
leadership, you moved forward with a broad 

cse of community support to reverse the 
tide of urban deterioration and environ- 
mental pollution. 

In view of your record of accomplishment, 
you have better reasons than most to resent 
the current wave of attacks charging busi- 
ness with an utter lack of social concern. It 
is no exaggeration to say that American 
business today is facing its most severe 
public disfavor since the Depression era of 
the 1930's. 

We are told in the most forceful terms by 
a wide range of critics that we are doing 
both too much and too little, that we are 
at once proligate and miserly, evangelistic 
and hypocritical. Indeed, there seems to be a 
fixed belief, in some quarters at least, that 
businessmen are constitutionally incapable of 
performing a selfless act. When one occurs, 
the critics are sure it must have been done 
for the wrong motives. And if no questionable 
motives can be assigned, then it is assumed 
to have been an accident! 

We cannot escape evidence of this public 
disfavor even in the toy departments where 
we do our Christmas shopping. Where once 
the game of “Monopoly” dominated the 
scene, we now find a proliferation of new ones 
with such topical names as “Smog: The 
Game of Environmental Awareness,” and 
“Extinction: The Game of Ecology.” 

Ours is the dubious honor of having gone 
from “Monopoly” to “Extinction” in one 
generation! 

The net effect of this shifting public senti- 
ment toward businessmen was summarized 
amusingly in a recent article in Finance 
Magazine. It ticked off the typical headaches 
of today’s average executive in these words: 
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“Two citizens’ groups have brought suit 
(against his company) .. . the press keeps 
making outrageous claims . . . consumers are 
trying to organize a boycott ... a Federal 
agency is making a study... some fellow in 
Washington, acting independently with some 
law students, is about to slip a report to a 
Congressman . .. a nearby college has 150 
scraggly potsmokers who are talking about 
bombing his office .. . and his children call 
him an imperialist pig!” 

In such a climate of confrontation, it 
should come as no surprise that socially con- 
cerned businessmen are caught in a dev- 
asting cross-fire of criticism from both ends 
of the ideological spectrum. 

At one pole, Professor Charles Reich has 
pronounced America’s businessmen guilty of 
the social “crime” of creating an anti-human 
“Corporate State.” In his current best-seller, 
“The Greening of America,” Professor Reich 
views this supposed monolithic machine as a 
destroyer of individual dignity and holds it 
responsible for a catalogue of social ills rang- 
ing from depersonalization to pollution, In 
his view, business—as an oppressor of the 
human spirit—cannot make a positive social 
contribution. 

Professor Reich's goals are admirable. 
Surely no one will contest a creed that 
Places individual dignity and self-realization 
at the center of our social and economic 
efforts. But his analysis falls, I believe, when 
it attempts to make business the scapegoat 
for the inevitable dislocations produced by 
rapid progress. His view of business as a 
rigid, machine-like structure bears little 
resemblance to today’s flexible, responsive, 
consumer-conscious corporation. 

Material prosperity and automation have 
immeasurably improved the lives of millions 
and greatly shortened the work week, freeing 
people for the aesthetic, intellectual and 
recreational pursuits that Reich himself 
espouses. Business now is making substantial 
inroads against the by-products of techno- 
logical advance through anti-pollution ef- 
forts, urban programs and a host of other 
activities. 

Further, business has moved away from 
authority toward participative management 
and individual initiative in many of its op- 
erations. 

In short, business concern for the individ- 
ual and the community has moved us to- 
ward Professor Reich's most worthy goals. 
To use one of his own terms, his revolu- 
tion has been “co-opted” by American busi- 
ness. 

Attacking from an opposite point of view, 
Professor Milton Friedman contends that 
business has only one responsibility—to 
maximize profits for its shareholders. Beyond 
this, he insists, corporate social efforts are 
only “hypocritical window-dressing” and 
“unadulterated socialism.” This is surely too 
narrow a perspective. 

Even Professor Friedman recognizes that 
the donations made by businesses to various 
community service organizations on an an- 
nual appeal basis are appropriate under cus- 
tomary and conventional ethical standards 
of good citizenship. But what he fails to 
appreciate, in my view, are the many in- 
novative social contributions of business 
which are perfectly consistent with the prof- 
it incentive. The construction of “turnkey” 
public housing, for example, in which private 
industry works with government to create 
much-needed housing for low-income fami- 
lies, has proven both profitable and socially 
beneficial. 

Profits are, indeed, the lifeblood of busi- 
ness. But our own consciences as well as 
rising public expectations make it increas- 
ingly clear that modern managers must come 
up with more new and imaginative ap- 
proaches like “turnkey” housing, to recon- 
cile their expanding responsibility to so- 
ciety with the investment interest of their 
shareholders. 
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Responding to critics is tempting and I 
think businessmen should give in to the 
impulse more often—not to apologize but 
to set the record straight. I would hope, 
however, that we would not spend so much 
time and energy in answering critics that 
we have none left for reexamining our own 
performance to spot new areas for improve- 
ment. 

This is a time of profound reassessment 
throughout our society, a time for reordering 
values and priorities at all levels. 

Business must participate fully in this re- 
assessment by redefining its own relationship 
to society. 

The last time we went through such a na- 
tional reappraisal—in the 1930’s—business 
tended to stand aside and leave the initiative 
to government. In retrospect, I think all of 
us would acknowledge that this was a mis- 
take. The result was a serious erosion of our 
economic freedom. This time, unless busi- 
ness rolls up its sleeves and gets into the 
fray, there is likely to be not only a further 
erosion of economic freedom but of individ- 
ual freedom as well. 

The amount of freedom business retains 
will depend decisively on the quality of man- 
agement’s response to changing public ex- 
pectations and on the degree of its involve- 
ment in public responsibilities. 

Certainly, I recognize the temptation to 
cut back on programs for social progress 
during a period of diminished profits, espe- 
cially when we are being roundly criticized 
for these very commitments from certain en- 
claves of tradition. But I would argue that it 
is precisely at this time, when social ex- 
pectations and needs are greatest, that we 
must weigh our options calmly and employ 
our most farsighted business judgment. 

Far from cutting back, it seems to me 
highly desirable that we step up our social 
involvement, at this critical juncture, in at 
least three distinct areas. 

The first, of course, is within our own com- 
panies. Many businessmen have been doing 
a good deal, individually, to make their cor- 
porations more socially responsive to the 
changing environment. But, for the most 
part, they have done this as a kind of “add- 
on” to their regular business—programming 
& response to each challenge as it appears. 
For example, they have stepped up financial 
contributions to deserving urban projects, 
developed more playgrounds in the ghettos, 
and provided more counseling services for 
the disadvantaged. In other words, they have 
responded with good intentions but usually 
with the self-limiting presumption that so- 
cial improvement programs must be carried 
on the loss side of the company’s ledger. 
They presumed that business and social re- 
sponsibilities would not mix, I believe it is 
now time to question that presumption. 

The immediate task, as I view it, is to learn 
how to discharge our social responsibilities 
as an integral part of our overall corporate 
planning and performance. We should think 
not so much in terms of how to hold down 
the cost of these programs, but rather how to 
make them more efficient and more effective 
so that they contribute to long-range profit- 
ability. Briefly stated, the essential job is 
to reconcile what happens in the market- 
place with what has already happened in 
society. This may mean liberalizing our hir- 
ing practices to include more from the mi- 
norities or broadening our services to extend 
into disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

This may also mean taking a longer range 
view of profits. It may mean lowering our 
profit sights in a particular year, in the in- 
terest of helping to shape an environment 
in which business can continue to prosper 
ten or twenty years into the future. In a 
sense, this is a kind of capital investment 
in community well-being which will pro- 
duce future dividends in the form of a more 
viable business and living environment. 
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The latest surveys by the Opinion Research 
Corporation reveal that a solid majority of 
the American people now considers corporate 
responsibility for maintaining a pollution- 
free environment equal in importance with 
supplying customer needs at reasonable 
prices. So, besides being a matter of good con- 
science and good citizenship, it is also a mat- 
ter of good business judgment to structure 
ourselves, within a sound application of free- 
market principles, to respond to the will of 
the majority of our potential customers. To 
narrow our individual corporate objectives 
solely to the pursuit of profits would place 
us almost at once in direct conflict with the 
many publics on whom those profits depend. 

A second area in which businessmen can 
and should be involved in a socially respon- 
sive way is at the industry and even the 
multi-industry level. 

The “pilot projects” of individual com- 
panies have been very much worthwhile, and 
have taught us valuable lessons about what 
can and can’t be done with limited resources. 
But the need now, as I see it, is for more 
massive collaboration by groups of several 
corporations in diverse fields to tackle those 
truly major problems that surpass the re- 
sources of a single company. 

One of the most promising avenues for ex- 
pansion would be to select, from among the 
many trial-and-error experiences of separate 
companies, those ongoing projects which 
show the greatest potential for multi-in- 
dustry application. 

For instance, in my own industry, I think 
the “Key Cities Program” of the American 
Bankers Association, which is committing one 
billion dollars by 1975 in minority business 
financing across the country, is an impor- 
tant program. It will focus initially on 50 
critical urban areas. In these, coordinating 
committees of local bank executives will see 
to it that this financing is responsive to 
unique local needs and problems. Supporting 
this funding program will be teams of visit- 
ing specialists who will bring their proven 
experience to bear through a series of Urban 
Development Seminars. The “Key Cities Pro- 
gram” is particularly attractive for multi- 
industry involvement because it offers wide- 
ranging opportunities for almost every kind 
of industry to supply its own particular tech- 
nical, managerial and product support in 
local areas under local supervision. 

The various manpower development pro- 
grams of the National Alliance of Business- 
men have proven themselves capable of far 
wider applicability, given the inter-industry 
base that has already been established. The 
lessons learned in these programs could be 
applied more extensively to the development 
of training capacities for moving workers up 
from entry-level competence toward man- 
agerial positions. 

Although still in development stages, the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships and HUD’s “Operation Breakthrough” 
are both promising prototypes for a total 
business-sector initiative. With its recent de- 
velopment grant from HUD, Westinghouse 
is already exploring the feasibility of modu- 
lar and prefabricated housing on a broad 
scale. 

In the underlying and, in many ways, most 
critical problem of educational deficiencies, 
the various “partnership projects” between 
corporations and schools have nationwide 
and industry-wide potential. 

In the past several weeks, two major edu- 
cational studies have been released—one by 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the other by the Carnegie 
Commisison on Higher Education. Both stud- 
ies concluded that the present educational 
system in this country is too rigidly degree- 
oriented and lacks the flexibility needed to 
guide young people with a wide range of 
talents and ambitions Into suitable profes- 
sions and occupations. They proposed that 
big cities create new models of secondary 
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schools adapted to their own community 
needs rather than remain firmly anchored in 
the past and the present. 

The validity of this proposal is supported 
by recent statistics revealing that almost 
one-quarter of all high school students drop 
out before graduation. And roughly half of 
those who enter college quit before taking 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Until now, the business sector has tackled 
this enormous problem largely on a com- 
pany-by-company basis, setting up separate 
programs for the industrial and basic skills 
training of “drop-outs.” These individual 
programs are often costly and inefficient, and 
the new educational techniques learned by 
one company are not transmitted quickly to 
others. 

How much better it would be if we had 
a nationwide system of industry-supported 
vocational schools of sufficient scope to exert 
a real impact. Ideally, these institutions 
would not close off the possibility of sub- 
sequent academic training, but would pro- 
vide a viable alternative route toward higher 
learning. Those, who for personal or family 
reasons, felt the need for early employment 
could haye the opportunity and the flexibil- 
ity to complete their high school education 
in these industry-sponsored vocational 
schools and then continue on to college 
if and when they desired. 

By breaking down the rigid correlation 
between age and formal schooling, an ap- 
proach such as this might go a long way 
toward making education a lifelong proc- 
ess with men and women entering college 
from the ranks of labor, commerce and in- 
dustry—perhaps under employee to trade 
union scholarship programs. Nowhere is it 
written that education in America must be 
@ hectic scramble by everyone, regardless of 
incentives and qualifications, to accumulate 
the maximum number of degrees in the mini- 
mum amount of time. 

The major industries could establish a 
loosely-tied national chain—steel, trans- 
portation, utilities, communication and 
banking—building the buildings, defraying 
salaries and other operating costs and offer- 
ing employment options to the graduates, 

The schools that I propose would not be 
in competition with other public schools. 
They would be supplemental and would be 
fully certified and accredited by local edu- 
cational authorities—differing not in edu- 
cational standards but in educational em- 
phasis and in the fact that they were fi- 
nanced in part by the private sector. 

To work out the details of such a project in 
full cooperation with the present secondary 
school system and to ascertain what tax 
incentives might apply, this proposal would 
clearly require the concurrence of educators, 
leaders of business and labor and various 
governmental authorities. But I have out- 
lined the proposal here in order to illustrate 
the dimensions of future commitment that 
I believe business must undertake at the 
multi-industry level, 

The third major area in which this sense 
of commitment must be manifested is in the 
national debate over policies, programs and 
priorities. 

Businessmen have been generally reluc- 
tant to enter into public debate on issues 
other than those of direct company con- 
cern. They will talk volubly about why they 
need higher tariffs or lower taxes. But they 
tend to become reticent when the discussion 
turns to the need for an improved welfare 
program, broad-gauged trade legislation, or 
more realistic safety standards. The sup- 
posed risks of alienating other businessmen 
or consumers are often regarded as unaccept- 
ably high. As a result, we too often end up 
with uninformed, catch-all legislation. 

By restricting the range of topics to those 
directly related to their livelihood, business- 
men have seldom achieved wide public rec- 
ognition. It is precisely by avoiding social 
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debate, that they have given currency to the 
notion that they are concerned solely with 
profits and have little of substance to con- 
tribute to the developing dialogue of democ- 
racy. 

The great need here, as I see it, is to co- 
ordinate the business community's efforts, 
talents and influence in a way that will give 
it genuine impact not only at local and 
state levels, but at the national level as 
well. 

Some coordination in the social realm al- 
ready exists in activities of the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, the National Corpora- 
tion for Housing Partnerships, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Conference Board, the 
Committee for Economic Development and 
others. 

But what is needed additionally, in my 
view, is an all-out determination to mobilize 
the opinions and resources of the business 
community behind workable large-scale ap- 
proaches to urban problems. With a guiding 
consensus of our own, we would then be in 
a better position to enlist the support of the 
Administration and Congress to do the job 
that must be done. The influence and ideas 
of businessmen are needed now as never be- 
fore to speak out more forcefully and more 
frequently on social and urban legislation. 

Because of this very urgency and because 
of your own enviable past record in setting 
examples for the larger business community, 
I am taking the liberty now of urging upon 
you—the business leadership of Pittsburgh— 
this additional task. I know of no body 
of businessmen anywhere that is better 
equipped, by experience and achievement, to 
show us how the country’s business sector can 
bring its influence to bear on forward-looking 
social legislation in city hall, state house and 
in Washington. 

I do not mean to suggest that such a 
leadership role can or should be played in 
isolation. Its effective implementation will 
require the same kind of close cooperation 
with the academic and intellectual commu- 
nities that you have achieved in the past. And 
it will require the same cordial working alli- 
ance with labor to impact effectively on Gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

But I believe that the first driving thrust 
could well come from the concerned and 
committed business sector of Pittsburgh. I 
would add only that the time is short and 
present problems across the nation are rap- 
idly outrunning their solutions. 

For those across the country who boggle 
at the immense urban tasks still before them, 
there would be great encouragement in the 
realization that “the spirit of Pittsburgh” 
was on the move once again. 

In a larger sense, there is reassurance for 
the nation’s businessmen, too, in recalling 
that since the days of Karl Marx, critics have 
been predicting the downfall of the American 
industrial system and the demise of the cor- 
poration. Yet through the years that system 
has proven remarkably durable and resilient. 
It has been highly resourceful in adapting 
to change involving employees, customers and 
society in general. 

I personally am confident that it can and 
will demonstrate equal adaptability in the 
decade of the Seventies. I think it is more 
than capable of rising to the challenges posed 
by Professors Reich and Friedman by coming 
up with fresh solutions to many problems 
within the context of the free-market system, 

Tradition holds that the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence dedicated this 
new nation to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of property.” It was only at the urging of 
those who insisted on greater concern for the 
quality of life in America, that Thomas Jef- 
ferson struck out “property” and placed “the 
pursuit of happiness” in a position of high 
prominence. 

Now, nearly two centuries later, we are 
witnessing a strong resurgence of this na- 
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tional goal. Those of us in business are being 
asked to contribute more to the quality of 
life than mere quantities of goods and serv- 
ices. I believe that “the spirit of Pittsburgh” 
could well supply us with the precedent and 
vision necessary to achieve this goal. 


PERU’S TREMBLING LAND IS 
STILLED 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
tragic earthquake disaster in Peru last 
May, a courageous Los Angeles vascular 
surgeon, Dr. Albert Fields, joined a group 
of physicians to offer emergency medical 
aid to thousands of victims of the 
tragedy. 

Dr. Fields stands as an example of 
medican practice truly responsive to the 
immediate needs of the world commu- 
nity. His voluntary effort will be long 
remembered by the hundreds of disaster 
victims whom he and other volunteer 
physicians aided. 

I insert the following article from 
Medical World News, July 31, 1970: 

PERU’S TREMBLING LAND Is STILLED 


While the ground trembled and tons of 
mud and water were pouring over Peruvian 
villages last May, vascular surgeon Albert 
Fields was relaxing—at home in Los Angeles, 
Learning about the disaster via television, 
he reacted with feelings of uneasiness and 
helplessness. But he could not erase the 
tragedy from his mind, and a week later he 
climbed aboard a Lima-bound jet to offer 
his services. “I just decided it was something 
I had to do,” the 54-year-old doctor said, 

Before he left Los Angeles, Dr, Fields helped 
round up 50 tons of medical supplies to be 
flown to Peru. On arrival, he went to a hos- 
pital outside Lima, where he treated chest 
and abdominal injuries, flesh wounds, and 
compound fractures. During his harrowing 
three-week stay, he performed approxi- 
mately 300 operations and assists and still 
found time to lecture at various Peruvian 
hospitals on traumatic and vascular surgery 
techniques. 

The earthquake, the worst in Peru’s his- 
tory, killed some 50,000 people, and the 
devastation was almost unbelievable. The 
western coastal city of Chimbote was nearly 
obliterated, and a 50-mile-wide strip of land 
stretching 300 miles to the north and south 
of Chimbote was torn up. 

Ironically, neither Dr. Fields nor any of 
the dozens of other doctors from America 
and other countries who rushed to join Peru- 
vian doctors in treating the injured were able 
to save many lives. By the time help arrived 
in isolated areas, most of the critically in- 
jured had died. And the doctors in Peru are 
still powerless to combat what is essentially 
a public health problem. Pneumonia and up- 
per respiratory infections caused by exposure 
are now commonplace, simply because the 
survivors of the quake have no shelter. Their 
rude adobe shacks were almost all flattened. 
Gastroenteritis is also prevalent; this is at- 
tributed partly to contaminated water sup- 
plies. And among city slum dwellers, tuber- 
culosis and parasitic diseases are permanent 
fellow travelers. 

“The country is almost completely lacking 
in rehabilitation facilities,” Dr. Fields re- 
ports. ‘Those in the isolated areas have noth- 
ing in the way of medical facilities, no 
nurses, no first aid stations, no running 
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water, no heat—nothing. Probably three 
fourths of all the doctors and medical fa- 
cilities in Peru are in Lima, and the remain- 
der are in the larger cities. Peru has well- 
trained men in many of the medical special- 
ties, but most of the country’s hospitals are 
sadly lacking in equipment.” 

Immediately after the quake, overreaction 
set in. Fear of epidemics spread, and a mass 
inoculation program was considered. Peru- 
vian health teams began mass inoculations 
for typhoid. But after a close look at sani- 
tary conditions, doctors decided that a 
typhoid immunization drive was unneces- 
sary. There was also concern about rubella, 
which is endemic in Peru during this time 
of year. By tracing several reports of the dis- 
ease without pinpointing any cases, however, 
doctors in the field determined that vaccina- 
tion would be unnecessary. 

When medica! teams arrived in the isolated 
areas, they found that it was better to treat 
the injured there than to evacuate them to 
coastal hospitals or the U.S.S. Guam, an- 
chored offshore. Although there were rumors 
and speculation that thousands of critical in- 
juries had occurred in the area affected by 
the quake, only a few hundred people were 
found with severe and life-threatening in- 
juries. “In earthquakes of this type, people 
caught in buildings that are collapsing or 
caved in or in earthslides usually do not sur- 
vive, so you have a strange phenomenon— 
either the living or the dead, with the num- 
ber of injured being comparatively small,” 
explains Stephen R. Tripp, disaster relief co- 
ordinator for the Agency for International 
Development. 

The government has announced plans to 
eventually construct 2,400 shelters in the dis- 
aster area to accommodate large numbers of 
the people made homeless by the quake. But 
as it stands now, most of the dispossessed 
people are out in the open, or in tents, or in 
temporary shelters they have built, says Dr. 
Fields, What will happen to them in Septem- 
ber when the winter rains begin remains an 
urgent question. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RANDOLPH 
ON HUMANITARIANISM IS WELL 
DESERVED AND HELPFUL TO A 
CAUSE 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day in my hometown of Charleston, 
W. Va., I was privileged to attend a City 
of Hope fund-raising dinner, honoring 
our senior Senator from West Virginia, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. This long-deserved 
tribute acknowledging Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s Many years of dedicated service 
on behalf of humanitarian causes cul- 
minated in the presentation of the City 
of Hope’s Golden Torch of Hope Award. 
Guest speaker for the occasion was Elliot 
L. Richardson, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I was particularly 
pleased to note that, along with Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Arch A. Moore, four dis- 
tinguished former governors of the 
Mountain State were in attendance. They 
are: Homer A. Holt, Okey L. Patterson, 
Cecil H. Underwood, and Hulett Smith. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with the City of Hope organization, the 
national medical center for research and 
treatment of catastrophic diseases was 
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founded in 1913. At present, more than 
700 scientists and staff are working at the 
Los Angeles center to find cures for such 
diseases as cancer and leukemia. The 
treatment of patients is free and offered 
on a non-sectarian basis. 

Senator RANDOLPH, who has long been 
identified with legislation aimed at help- 
ing the sick, the handicapped, and the 
disadvantaged, joined in the effort to 
raise funds for this worthy project. As 
evidence that, on rare occasions, proph- 
ets are honored in their own coun- 
try, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks 
made at the City of Hope dinner by Sec- 
retary Richardson and Governor Moore, 
together with the moving acceptance 
speech by Senator RANDOLPH: 


PEOPLE Must Be HELPED OUT OF DEPENDENCY, 
Nor FURTHER Into Ir, SECRETARY RICHARD- 
SON Says 


Under the circumstances, it’s understand- 
able that one might feel a bit difficult about 
trying to frame some appropriate remarks 
for this occasion. 

I sincerely welcome the privilege of being 
here this evening to pay tribute to a distin- 
guished citizen of West Virginia and one of 
the Nation's outstanding legislators and hu- 
manitarians—your guest of honor, Senator 
Jennings Randolph. 

It has been my good fortune to know and 
to work with Senator Randolph for part of 
his long career in the United States Con- 
gress, and I count myself among the many 
people throughout the country who recog- 
nize him as a skillful lawmaker and a de- 
voted servant of the public interest. 

But any hesitancy on my part is erased by 
the Senator’s gracious charm and by the 
knowledge that the dual purpose of this ban- 
quet is significant beyond my ability to add 
or detract, 

In selecting Jennings Randolph to receive 
the Torch of Hope, the City of Hope is ac- 
cording recognition to a principle symbolized 
alike by the institution and the man. For 
both the City of Hope in its commitment to 
serving the victims of disease, and Senator 
Randolph in his four decades of service to 
the handicapped, are guided by an over- 
whelming desire not merely to serve man- 
kind, but to enable human beings to gain the 
self-respect that comes with self-reliance. 

I know enough of medical care to know 
that the will to recover is as potent as any 
medicine, and that the patient with the 
poorest prognosis is the patient who has 
given up hope. The City of Hope, in its ex- 
tensive programs of research and care for 
the desperately 11], is grounded not just on 
the philosophy, but on the inescapable fact 
that the desire to recover, to conquer adver- 
sity no matter how grave, is among the best 
of all therapies. 

Senator Randolph, as his career amply 
proves, is guided by the same philosophy and 
the same clear view of humanitarianism. 
When others were content to give the hand- 
icapped little more than alms, Jennings 
Randolph fought for programs to help the 
handicapped help themselves. 

The legislation he sponsored to provide 
meaningful employment for the blind is more 
than an avenue to support, it is a path to- 
ward self-respect and independence that has 
dignified the lives of thousands of sightless 
Americans throughout the country. 

Much the same principle needs to be ap- 
plied to a great many of the issues and prob- 
lems that face this Nation. It is not enough 
simply to minister to those in need in ways 
that perpetuate hopeless dependency. We see 
the futility of such a plan in the intolerable 
burden of our present welfare system with its 
skyrocketing costs and seemingly unending 
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increase in numbers of recipients. Nowhere 
else could it be more clearly necessary to ap- 
ply the principle that Senator Randolph un- 
derstands so well: that people must be helped 
out of dependency, not further into it; that 
humanitarianism—to say nothing of plain 
common sense—demands that we give every 
man the chance to achieve the independence 
that comes from self-reliance. 

I need hardly tell you that the President 
has no more urgent domestic goal than re- 
form of the outmoded, unworkable, degrad- 
ing, and frightfully wasteful welfare system. 
Together with a plan for revenue sharing 
that will help the cities and States meet the 
staggering costs of welfare, education, and 
the myriad other demands on their hard- 
pressed fiscal resources, the President has 
made it known that he will ask the 92nd 
Congress to do what the 91st failed to do—re- 
form the welfare system by adopting the 
Family Assistance Plan. 

Where most present welfare programs dis- 
courage the poor from working, Family As- 
sistance would both reward the working poor 
and help them to find and keep jobs. Where 
most present welfare programs tend to break 
up family units by the imposition of what 
has been called the “man in the house” rule, 
Family Assistance would have the opposite 
effect. It would help to keep families together 
and to earn the money they need to stay to- 
gether. 

I think it is fair to say that we have a good 
deal of catching up to do in this country. Un- 
kept promises, unfulfilled commitments, and 
unmet responsibilities combine to give us an 
agenda for social action that is both long and 
demanding. Let me just take one additional 
item from that agenda, because it is so perti- 
nent to this occasion and to the great work 
in which the City of Hope is involved. 

I am referring, of course, to the crisis in 
health and what can and should be done to 
ease or eliminate it. 

Of course, one way to deal with this crisis 
is to deny it exists. I am not being facetious. 
It is perfectly possible to look at the state 
of the Nation's health and conclude that the 
word “crisis” is inappropriate. By compari- 
son with other countries of the world, we in 
America enjoy a relatively high standard of 
health care. Some other countries have 
slightly longer average life expectancies, 
lower infant death rates, and higher ratios 
of physicians to total population. But the 
differences among such statistical compari- 
sons often are measured in small fractions 
of numbers, and the United States is unques- 
tionably among the first rank of nations in 
terms of these objective measurements of 
health status and health care achievements. 

Why then the word "crisis? Why has the 
subject of health care become so paramount 
an issue for national debate? Why have so 
many proposals, including not less than 200 
bills in the last Congress, been put forward 
to deal with “the crisis in health?” 

The answer—at least part of the answer— 
lies in the fact that the kind of gross statis- 
tics that I just mentioned tell a very mis- 
leading story, for they obscure the glaring 
discrepancies in our systems for providing 
health care to the people of this country. 
The simple truth is that the best medical 
care in this country is without equal any- 
where in the world, but for a great many peo- 
ple, chiefly but not exclusively the poor, the 
best is not available. And for millions of 
Americans living in big city slums and rural 
poverty areas, health care of any kind is vir- 
tually non-existent. 

The infant death rate in one impoverished 
area of Chicago is seven times greater than 
the rate in a neighboring, affluent suburb 
and nearly three times as high as the na- 
tional average. 

But it would be incorrect to suggest that 
the crisis in health care is simply another 
symptom of the plague of poverty. The soar- 
ing cost of health care touches all of us, mid- 
die and upper income families as well as the 
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poor. Hospital charges are rising at the rate 
of 15 percent a year; the aggregate cost of 
all health care is increasing twice as fast as 
the cost of living; the devastating cost of care 
in cases of catastrophic illness or injury can 
quickly reduce a family from a position of 
economic security to one of insurmountable 
debt. 

Obviously, we cannot permit these con- 
ditions to continue. A Nation that can allo- 
cate, as we do, more than 7 percent of its 
gross national product for health can see 
to it that decent health care is available 
to all its citizens, poor and non-poor. The 
challenge we face is one of developing our 
vast health resources, expanding them as 
necessary, and most important of all, mak- 
ing the best possible use of what we have 
and what we will have in the future. 

The initiatives the President will recom- 
mend will seek to assure adequate health 
care for every citizen through a system that 
will effectively combine public and private 
resources, not in a monolithic scheme con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, but in a 
collaborative system that makes the best 
use of Federal leverage, State and local re- 
sources, the private insurance industry, and 
those people and institutions that provide 
health care. 

It seems to me that there is a strong an- 
alogy between the philosophy of this Ad- 
ministration with regard to problems of 
health and welfare and the philosophy that 
Senator Randolph has followed in his ca- 
reer of service to the handicapped. When a 
man is down, help him up. Give him the 
means to help himself with pride and dig- 
nity. 

Too many American people and American 
institutions are down. They need the sup- 
port that the most favored nation on earth 
can provide. But they also need the chance 
to become productive parts of society. What 
we have to do is what Senator Randolph 
has so admirably done for the handicapped. 
We have to make it possible for all the peo- 
ple of this country and all the social in- 
stitutions that serve them to achieve their 
fullest potential. 

The City of Hope has chosen well in select- 
ing Jennings Randolph to receive its Torch 
of Hope. I am confident that this distin- 
guished health center will realize tts goal 
of expanded service to the cause of medi- 
cine and medical care. I understand that 
they used to call the City of Houe “the 
tents in the desert.” Those tents may have 
long since folded, but they have certainly 
not silently stolen away. They have be- 
come a distinguished medical institution 
because of the dedication of those who 
work there and the generosity of those who 
have helped pay the enormous cost of trans- 
forming “tents’’ into a complex of labora- 
tory and clinical facilities that are among 
the finest in the world. 

The great American novelist, Thomas 
Wolfe, eloquently described the Promise of 
America. He wrote: “To every man his 
chance; to every man, regardless of his birth, 
his shining, golden opportunity. To every 
man, the right to live, to work, to be him- 
self, and to become whatever his vision and 
manhood can combine to make him. This, 
seeker, is the Promise of America.” 

This nation, because of men like Jen- 
nings Randolph and institutions like the 
City of Hope, will continue to move ever 
closer to the fulfillment of its promise. 


GOVERNOR Moore PRAISES RANDOLPH’s LONG 
AND DEEP COMMITMENT TO CAUSE OF 
HUMANTTARIANISM 
Good Evening. 

Senator Randolph, to my distinguished 
former predecessors in this most humble of- 
fice of Governor of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Secretary, and General Jessel, in 
viewing the program tonight I notice that 
those that were going to share in the speak- 
ing portion, in acknowledgement of the great 
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honor given to our distinguished Senator, 
were not West Virginians—and, so I pre- 
sumed upon perhaps the only prerogative 
that a Governor occasionally might have and 
asked that if I might say something for 
West Virginia and for those that are its 
leaders that are here tonight and its citizens 
and those that are particular friends of our 
honoree. 

Senator Randolph, West Virginia is indeed 
proud of you as you have gone from this 
great Mountain State and made that which 
is so often referred to, but very rarely 
reached, the total commitment of oneself to 
his people. And this distinguished honor 
here tonight that has come your way is not 
only for you but is for the citizens of our 
State. We are intensely proud of your service 
to us in the United States Senate as we 
have been intensely proud over the years 
for your commitment in other public realm. 
So, as Governor of West Virginia, and for 
and on behalf of its people, those Jennings 
that have not said so at the polls, in one 
way or another, I would say here tonight we 
are deeply appreciative of your public serv- 
ice, your great humanitarianism, your com- 
mitment to us, And thank you for a job, 
not well done, but magnificently so in many, 
many respects. 

Thank you very much. 


MANY PEOPLE CONTRIBUTE TO SEARCH FOR RE- 
LIEVING HUMAN SUFFERING AND PROVIDE 
HOPE FOR THE SICK 


(Remarks by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 


Please understand that I am grateful and 
honored to receive this award. 

When citizens of good purpose choose to 
call public attention to work that has been 
carried forward as the result of earnest con- 
victicns and the desire to be of service, then 
that person is expected to appropriately 
respond. 

If I have contributed to the improvement 
of the health and welfare of the American 
people, then this knowledge is the source of 
satisfaction. 

At a time like this, I remember the many 
activities with which I have been associated 
relating to the well-being of people. 

I remember that date nearly 35 years ago 
when the Randolph-Sheppard Act became 
law and established a program under which 
the blind were to become self-supporting 
citizens. 

In more recent years, I remember our suc- 
cessful efforts in the Congress to establish 
Medicare so that the medical needs of our 
older citizens could be met. 

These were valid decisions by government, 
and there have been others over the years 
that have held my intense interest and con- 
tinuing concern. They are very, very impor- 
tant because government must share its 
deep involvement in improving the health 
of the people. 

Tonight I recall just a few of the in- 
dividuals and groups who have devoted 
themselves to the cause of the sick and 
handicapped and those who have been the 
beneficiaries. 

I think of the people of the large and 
small cities in West Virginia who, in recent 
years, have raised millions of dollars in their 
communities to build new hospitals; people 
in Grafton, Weston, Spencer, Princeton, 
Charleston, Philippi, Fairmont, Point Pleas- 
ant, Olarksburg Martinsburg, and Charles 
Town. 

I think of Dr. G. O. McClellan whose dedi- 
cation makes him available 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, to provide medical care 
for the people of rural Lincoln County. 

I think of an observance I recently at- 
tended in Parkersburg to honor the Moose 
Lodge on the tenth anniversary of its hear- 
ing detection and improvement program, 
which has now aided more than 2,000,000 
children and adults. 

I think of Dr. Daniel Hale and his as- 
sociates in the Southern West Virginia Re- 
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gional Health Council who are creating a 
unique organization to improve health serv- 
ices in an area where they have been much 
needed. 

I think of the thousands of blind people 
who operate vending facilities in public and 
private buildings, in particular Erma Jeffries 
who has helpfully served her customers in 
the Huntington post office for many years. 

I think also of the civic organizations such 
as the Lions Clubs, whose members devote 
much time and energy to sight conservation. 

I think of Dr. J. E. Blaydes, a Bluefield sur- 
geon who has performed thousands of eye 
operations, often without compensation for 
his skill. 

I think of Dr. Spencer Dryden, whose heart, 
as well as his hands, restored my sight caused 
by a detached retina. 

I think of Rose Martin, of my home town 
of Elkins, who directs the organization of 
hundreds of practical nurses in education 
and service, 

And I think, of course, of the City of Hope. 

There could be no more appropriate word 
for this institution than “hope.” For while 
you care for the sick and conduct research 
into the causes of human suffering, these ac- 
tivities provide hope, a precious commodity 
of inestimable value in alleviating the 
anxiety and anguish that accompanies ill- 
ness. 

I convey to the City of Hope my own per- 
sonal commendation for the great humani- 
tarian work in which it is engaged, work 
which demonstrates the capacity of the 
American people to face difficult problems 
with resolution and to attack them with de- 
termination, It is an endeavor that deserves 
the support and encouragement of every per- 
son who is concerned for the welfare of his 
fellow man. 

Henry David Thoreau wrote these words 
about HOPE: 

“If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost, that is where they 
should be. Move foundations under them.” 

Truly, the City of Hope is one such founda- 
tion! 


STATES CAN DEMAND FEDERAL 
TAX-SHARING 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, the 
financial crisis confronting many State 
and local governments has prompted a 
movement to call a national constitu- 
tional convention to achieve by constitu- 
tional amendment what the 9lst Con- 
gress failed to do—namely approve a 
plan of revenue sharing. 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot of Jack- 
son, Mich., devoted a lengthy editorial on 
Friday, January 15, 1971, to an illumi- 
nating and probing study pointing out 
some of the problems and possibilities of 
such a movement by recalling what hap- 
pened in Michigan in 1946 when a State 
constitutional amendment was adopted 
by referendum which provided for the 
diversion of sales tax income to local 
governments and schools after the 
Michigan legislature failed to act on this 
proposal. In view of President Nixon’s 
renewed and enlarged request for reve- 
nue sharing I commend this editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues and par- 
ticularly the leadership of the Congress: 
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In OUR OPINION—STATES CAN DEMAND 
FEDERAL TAX-SHARING 


The most significant current development 
in the effort by state governors and legisla- 
tures to advance the cause of sharing of 
federal tax revenues by the states comes from 
New Jersey. 

The event there is not large of itself. It is 
nothing more than a resolution by the New 
Jersey Legislature calling for a national con- 
stitutional convention for the purpose of 
writing an amendment which would cut the 
states in on the federal tax pie. Viewed in 
the context of the history of representative 
government in America it assumes a great 
deal of importance. 

Sponsors of the Jersey resolution expect 
from 10 to 20 other state law-making bodies 
to follow up the idea in the near future. 
When two-thirds of the states join the re- 
quest Congress will be forced to convene 
the convention which will be limited to writ- 
ing a tax-sharing amendment. When two- 
thirds of the states ratify the amendment 
the fact of revenue sharing will be accom- 
plished without the say-so of the Congress 
or the President. 

The development is intriguing because, in 
certain respects, it parallels the move in 
Michigan which resulted in the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment which diverts 
a fixed portion of the state sales tax to school 
districts, townships and cities. 

The year was 1946, a period in which local 
governments, particularly cities and schools, 
were hard up for money and the state of 
Michigan was relatively wealthy. 

The plight of the cities and schools had 
been the subject of numerous studies and 
tax reform measures which would bail them 
out were proposed to the legislature. 

In 1944 Harry F. Kelley, then governor 
and who retired at the beginning of this 
year as a State Supreme Court justice, ap- 
pointed a “blue-ribbon committee” to look 
into the plight of the local governments and 
recommend a course of action. The result 
was a proposal for sweeping tax reform, 
some of it to be accomplished through a 
constitutional amendment, 

The Legislature ignored the recommenda- 
tions and tossed the cities a bone in the 
form of a $16 million grant from the liquor 
and intangibles taxes. 

(As the French say, “The more things 
change the more they stay the same.” The 
above-mentioned action took place in the 
1940s, not the late 1960s and early '70s.) 

Leaders in the cities and the school dis- 
trict fell back on a political axiom, “Those 
who fail to govern lose the right to govern.” 

Taking advantage of unrest among the 
people, they drafted the amendment which 
would divert a portion of the sales tax in- 
come to cities and schools. They cut the 
townships in on the swag, thus assuring 
their amendment the broadest possible base 
of popular support. 

Put to a vote in November of 1946, the 
sales tax diversion amendment passed 864,- 
630 to 684,698. 

Thus did the people remove from the 
hands of the -egislature, which had proved 
so unresponsive to their pressing needs, the 
right of control over what was then the 
state’s most productive source of revenue. By 
not listening to the voices from back home, 
the legislature goaded the people into des- 
perate, last resort measures and the invoking 
of the unusual powers which are their’s 
under the constitution. It often happens 
when the lawmakers go directly against the 
wishes of the majority as they often do. 

Now the unrest has moved up one layer 
in the structure of government. While the 
states are under pressure from their local 
governments to “do something” about fi- 
nancial woes, the states have troubles of their 
own, 
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When governors get together the prime 
topic of conversation is “federal tax shar- 
ing.” Whether this solution to the tax prob- 
lems of the states is proper or not matters 
little. That, in the view of governors, is 
where the money is. 

If the legislatures of two-thirds or more 
of the states choose to use their powers under 
the Federal Constitution they can force 
revenue-sharing on the Congress and the 
President. 

They will be emulating, to a large degree, 
the steps the people of Michigan took in 1946 
(and which they may take again at some 
time in the reasonably near future.) 

The Congress could find itself, as the 
Michigan Legislature did after 1946, losing 
direct control over the most lucrative tax- 
raising system ever invented. 

Moreover, the Congress won't have the 
right to draft the formula for revenue-shar- 
ing. That will be done by a constitutional 
convention which will be under the in- 
fluence of state officials. 

The Congress then would be faced, as the 
Michigan Legislature is today, with getting 
up funds to operate the central government 
with no say as to how a fixed portion of the 
tax revenue will be spent. 

An element of danger lies in the course 
which apparently is being seriously con- 
sidered by state leaders. They may be in- 
clined to forget that the principal thing the 
federal government has to share is a $300 
billion-plus deficit. (By contrast, in 1946 the 
state of Michigan had a multi-million-dollar 
treasury surplus.) 

Be that as it may, human nature and the 
rules of politics and the Republic make pos- 
sible, if not probable, a successful effort by 
the states to force federal revenue sharing if 
Congress does not respond to their demands 
within a reasonable time. 


LET US START GRADING AMERICA 
ON THE CURVE 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troubled times we hear many prophets of 
“gloom and doom.” Dr, Frank R. Bar- 
nett, president of the National Strategy 
Information Center, Inc., of New York, 
in an article based on his recent com- 
mencement address at the University of 
South Carolina at Columbia, projects a 
much more objective and positive analy- 
sis of the condition of our Nation. In 
“Let Us Start Grading America on the 
Curve,” printed in the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin of December 1970, Dr. Bar- 
nett states that by comparison with other 
nations the United States must be given 
very high marks. He says: 

If America is graded against utopian cri- 
teria, like all imperfect institutions, she may 
deserve nothing better than C-minus. But if 
Americans are graded more compassionately 
“on the curve’—if our Nation is compared, 
not with the imaginary Camelot of the poet’s 
vision, but with the real kingdoms, empires, 
and people’s penitentiaries of this earth— 
then America’s grade is perhaps not less than 
B-plus, And one might challenge compara- 
tive historians to find any A’s at all. 


His remarks should encourage us all to 
be proud of our Nation and strive to keep 
it as the bulwark of freedom in the world. 
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This article is very timely and inform- 
ative, and I, therefore, insert it in the 
RECORD: 


LET Us START GRADING AMERICA ON THE 
CURVE 


(By Dr. Frank R. Barnett) 


The ideal commencement address should 
provide inspiration for parents, encourage- 
ment for trustees, and aspirin for the faculty. 
It should also be short enough to be tolerated 
by the graduating class. Finally, it should 
warn us to beware the hardening of abso- 
lutes, a disease that can only be contained by 
a steady diet of reason and civility. 

In more tranquil days, this was the season 
to reaffirm ideals everyone took for granted. 
Alumni were confident that undergraduates 
had come to join the Establishment, not to 
bury it. Parents took comfort from knowing 
their sons and daughters had set foot on an 
escalator that could lead to a platform of op- 
portunity reserved for less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the earth’s population. A gradua- 
tion ceremony, therefore, was normally a fes- 
tival of self-congratulation. 

Today is no time for platitudes in praise 
of the status quo. We could occupy the en- 
tire weekend with an inventory of the fears 
and grievances that darken our scene. 

Some pessimists predict anarchy; others 
foresee a police state. Some cop-outs, shout- 
ing that God is dead, or absent without 
leave, urge us to seek salvation in chemistry. 
It almost seems that bad news is our most 
consistent product, 

A modest dosage of self-doubt is a healthy 
antidote for arrogance; but to inject self- 
hatred into the national bloodstream is 
scarcely the means to cure our own society 
or help others. Spare us from the whimper- 
ings of political Portnoys who find nothing 
of value. 

If America is graded against utopian cri- 
teria, like all imperfect institutions, she may 
deserve nothing better than C-minus. But if 
Americans are graded more compassionately 
“on the curve”—if our Nation is compared, 
not with the imaginary Camelot of the poet's 
vision, but with the real kingdoms, empires, 
and people’s penitentiaries of this earth— 
then America’s grade is perhaps not less than 
B-plus. And one might challenge compara- 
tive historians to find any A’s at all, 

Suppose all passports and immigration 
quotas were abolished throughout the world; 
in what direction would a torrent of hu- 
manity move in search of wider options and 
a better life? 

Those who assert that this is the worst of 
times cannot have heard of the past. Until 
History's last quarter-hour, most men’s for- 
tune was limited to crippling manual labor 
and the wreckage of old age at 40. 

Even in England, at the peak of its 19th 
century affluence and culture, Matthew 
Arnold could compose lines which sound as 
if they might have been written yesterday 
in a campus dormitory. Matthew Arnold con- 
cludes that: 

“. , , the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

I do not suggest that we resist badly 
needed reform in. America by using the 
miseries of other continents and other times 
as an excuse for inaction. But let us not be 
panicked into the wrong action by amateur 
interns who portray America’s contusions as 
terminal illness. Those who want to “shut 
down” society until love and peace govern 
all human relationships are lamenting the 
human condition, not the American system. 
If they complain they have inherited a world 
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they never made, they have only announced 
their membership in the family of man, since 
none of us since Adam and Eve have been 
able to preselect our environment. Only the 
day before yesterday, your parents inherited 
a depression and two World Wars they had 
no hand in starting. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


No one would argue that the scars from 
those calamities have been removed from 
society; and some of the repair jobs might 
have been better done. But in predicting 
America’s capacity to survive turmoil, it is 
relevant to remember that in 1941 a nation 
torn by strikes, haunted by unemployment, 
preyed upon by mobsters and labor racket- 
eers, agitated by Communists and the Ku 
Klux Klan—such a nation closed ranks to 
keep Germany and Japan from swallowing 
the earth, rebuilt Europe, designed the 
United Nations, and planted earth’s banner 
on the moon, That same nation (calling it- 
self capitalist”) outmoded the socialist plat- 
form of Norman Thomas with a total welfare 
package that now costs $67 billion a year, 
made foreign aid a major industry, and pro- 
vided scores of outlets for practical ideal- 
ism—at home and abroad—through social 
inventions that range from Head Start to 
the Peace Corps. 


DEFINING SUCCESS 


The critic may object I have come to sell 
stale sentiment, or to assure the class of 1970 
they have been guaranteed sweetness and 
light by the strenuous effort of their elders. 
To the contrary! Nobody can promise you 
anything but turmoil, tension, and plenty 
of pressures to test your ingenuity and re- 
solve. Uniess failure were probable in human 
affairs, achievement would be insipid and 
routine. Whether you define “success” in 
personal or public service terms, success is 
always balanced on the rim of disaster. That 
is especially true when freedom must still 
compete in the modern world with the primi- 
tive ideologies of dictators. 

Twenty-six years ago, my generation in- 
herited the duty to spend June 6, 1944, on the 
beachheads of Hitler’s Europe. We learned 
the hard way that, when democracies pursue 
business-as-usual, dictators intoxicate them- 
selves on ego-trips that carry the world over 
the edge of global war. 

Of course, history never reruns an old 
scenario with the same players. Perhaps the 
lessons learned from the failure to appease 
Hitler and Stalin no longer apply. But let us 
ask the students of Prague if they think the 
armored divisions of Brezhnev are an im- 
provement over the mailed-fist diplomacy of 
Stalin. Let us ask the Soviet scientist thrust 
by the secret police into a ward for the men- 
tally disturbed if he thinks the will of the 
Russian tyrant to smother dissent has di- 
minished. 

SHORT MEMORIES 


And perhaps we should ask ourselves if 
we think that the Soviet Union—quite pre- 
pared to stab a small Communist ally in the 
back—would treat a capitalist opponent with 
more courtesy if and when Soviet science 
could assure the success of a surprise assault 
on America. One fears that 6 months is about 
as long as the world can remember the atro- 
cities and duplicity of dictatorships. 

The cast of characters may change in 
Moscow; but the Brezhnew doctrine is writ- 
ten in the script of Lenin. And Brezhnev is 
armed with military capabilities not available 
to Stalin. Russia has “caught up” with the 
United States in some categories of strategic 
weapons and, by 1972, may even be ahead. 
Her navy prowls the Mediterranean; and from 
bases in North Africa she outflanks NATO 
from the south, Through Arab proxies she is 
encircling Israel and the oil of the Middle 
East, the fuel tank for Japan and Western 
Europe. With submarines and helicopter car- 
riers Russia will soon be able to provide mili- 
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tary support for her propaganda spearheads— 
even in our own hemisphere. 

In such a world, it is doubtful that America 
should turn all her power and wealth inward 
and try to live behind a moat, abandoning 
allies willing to stand by our side in the 
world arena. The democracies of the West 
still possess enormous vitality. If they keep 
their shields together, Russia can be deterred 
from making Hilter’s mistake in assuming 
that aggression pays off. 

Apart from Russia, there is one other major 
threat to our society. This internal threat 
stems from poisoned slogans that could pol- 
arize our Nation into either (1) the “law 
and order faction” or (2) the "civil rights 
and welfare faction.” Let us resolve our plu- 
ralism shall not perish from false categories. 
Liberals, conservatives, and radicals need 
the same shield of justice. Law and compas- 
sion can walk hand in hand. Opportunity 
is the necessary companion of order. We 
must never divide the Nation into hawks 
and doves on the issue of “safeguards for 
the innocent” which have taken centuries 
to evolve. 

A vast section of history is a desert swept 
by the raw winds of power. In that desert, 
“due process” is a small oasis, beyond whose 
fragile outworks shouts from the barbarian 
steppe still echo: “Let the stranger be killed!" 
“Strangle all the male children!” “Up against 
the wall with the village chiefs!” Those who 
denounce our judicial system as cumber- 
some should consider the options. 

Would they return justice to trial-by-com- 
bat? Due process, however frustrating it may 
seem to the angry, must be preserved. The 
alternative is military government or the sort 
of “curbstone courts-martial” practiced by 
the Hitler Youth and the Red Guards of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The most strident attack on due process 
comes from radicals who boast they will 
use the political tapes of Lenin and Mao to 
program our civilization to self-destruct. Be- 
cause the puritan ethic yields at times to 
the publicity ethic, articulate factions of the 
New Left sometimes seem to be enlisting 
thousands of disciples in their Mardi Gras 
of violence. 

Does this mean the revolution is at hand? 
Actually, the extremists are disorganized war- 
lords, each in search of a following. Almost 
without exception, these producers of guer- 
rilla theater have been rejected by the Negro 
middie class and residents of the ghetto. On 
the college campus, where Weatherman and 
other anarchists try to exploit genuine griev- 
ances for their own ends, they are being un- 
masked by the great body of students who 
see through their charade. 

Alumni and the general public can assist 
faculty and students in isolating New Left 
extremists by keeping their own cool in crisis 
situations. Let us welcome dissent as we 
reject “social demolition.” Let us work for 
change as we oppose institutional homicide. 
It is imperative to distinguish between pas- 
sionate reformers and ideological criminals. 

Similarly, we must not confuse a hand- 
ful of political revolutionaries with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of “cultural” rebels to be 
found everywhere in our society. Bare feet at 
Woodstock, and the cult of hair for hair’s 
sake, may offend our sense of hygiene; but 
Woodstock was not the campsite of Che 
Guevara. Differences in taste and style do not 
make a spiritual chasm. Birthdates need not 
divide mankind any more than those other 
artificial barriers of race and religion. 

You know that better than I do. Here in 
Columbia, in the recent past, a major uni- 
versity was tempered in the fire of contro- 
versy, cooled by the wisdom of administra- 
tion, faculty and students working together 
in “double overtime,” and is now certain to 
merit the reputation of a great university 
in the closing decades of this century. No 


one will pretend that Columbia was its usual 
sea of tranquility in May 1970; no human 
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beings are ever proof against misinforma- 
tion and mistakes in the translation. 

Elsewhere last spring, universities were 
paralyzed by those who want Halls of Knowl- 
edge to become the fourth branch of govern- 
ment or staging areas for social combat. 

Here, in Columbia, there was no surrender 
of academic freedom to internal or external 
pressures. Here, the community of scholar- 
ship was kept intact by dialog and self- 
renewal. Here, in the age of the antihero, 
there emerged, all along the generation 
wave band, a new breed of hero who neither 
seeks nor needs “high visibility.” This sort 
of hero commits himself—in the role of social 
architect—to undramatic chores which often 
require more skill and sheer stamina than 
deeds celebrated in the headlines. 

I am not a stranger to the culture and 
boundless courtesy of the people of this 
State. Under any circumstances, the degree 
you confer on me today would be cherished 
and proudly exhibited as my foremost claim 
to distinction. After the trial by stress in 
May, in which your class and your university 
reinsured the “primacy of reason,” I shall 
regard this honor as an obligation binding 
me to a continuing apprenticeship in your 
roundtable of maturity, your League of Fel- 
lowship and moral courage. 

South Carolina has a message both for 
our Nation and the outside world which 
otherwise might misjudge our in-house dis- 
putations, That message is that when Ameri- 
cans shout at each other, they are shouting 
across the width of Main Street. If they 
must cross Main Street to speak to each 
other in more civil tones, they sre still sep- 
erated from communist and fascist totall- 
tarians by the width of the Gobi Desert and 
the Black Sea. Though we may argue with 
each other on secondary issues, let the world 
know that those who trace their legacy to 
Galilee and Magna Carta are not going to 
abdicate the future to the heirs of Genghis 
Khan and Stalin. 


FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
elderly are the forgotten people of our 
society: their problems too frequently ob- 
scured by more glamorous issues, their 
voices too often buried beneath the 
rhetoric of revolution and the uproar of 
partisan politics. Too proud to beg, too 
decent to revolt, the elderly stand and 
wait for someone to hear them out and 
someone to voice their needs to the Amer- 
ican Nation. 

We can give them that voice, we can 
be that voice, if we decide finally to give 
our elder citizens the representation they 
most certainly deserve in the Congress 
of the United States. I urge, Mr. Speaker, 
that we no longer ignore the people 
who—10, 20, 30 years ago—made this 
Nation what it is today; that we approve 
resoundingly this resolution to create a 
Select Committee on Aging in the House 
of Representatives. 

The crisis of the elderly grows with 
each new set of statistics. Our most re- 
cent figures show that the aged have less 
than half the income of those under 65; 
that only among the aged did the num- 
ber of people living in poverty actually 
increase in the past 2 years; that, with 
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the huge rise in unemployment of workers 
over 45, more and more older people are 
retiring involuntarily and accepting re- 
duced social security benefits; that med- 
ical costs have risen 20 percent in the 
last 2 years, while medicare continues to 
cover but half of all these costs; that 
inflation has pushed property taxes to 
unreasonable heights, while the aged still 
live on fixed incomes. 

Even beyond the statistics, evidence of 
nursing home abuses and pension plan 
failures continues to mount—with no 
sign of stopping. The crisis of the elderly 
quite literally extends to all areas of 
American life. 

We can alleviate the problems of the 
aged by improving several existing pro- 
grams and enacting a number of new 
ones. I have chosen nine areas which, I 
feel, deserve our fullest effort. 

First. A House-passed bill to provide 
automatic increases in social security 
with each rise in the cost of living was 
tied up in debate and never enacted into 
law. This matter should receive priority 
attention in the 92d Congress. 

Second. The family assistance plan 
would have raised many older people 
over the poverty level, yet the Congress, 
again, allowed it to wither away in need- 
less controversy. This, too, is a matter of 
the first importance, 

Third. Even now there are millions of 
elderly citizens who are not aware of 
benefits they could claim under old-age 
assistance. We must be sure to publicize 
the availability of this program and of 
the family assistance plan, when and if 
it is enacted. 

Fourth. Various national health insur- 
ance measures will be introduced in the 
upcoming session, each of which will of- 
fer major benefits to the aged. These 
must be given the closest attention by 
the Congress. 

Fifth. Even if no such insurance plan 
is passed, at the very least, we must 
make substantial changes in the medi- 
care program. The monthly premium 
paid by the elderly for medicare part 
B—now double its original amount—may 
possibly be eliminated and that part paid 
for by Federal revenues. In addition, we 
must consider placing the cost of drugs 
under medicare coverage. Too many of 
the elderly spend half of their annual 
income on medication. 

Sixth. We should undertake a major 
reform of nursing homes. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to the con- 
cept of a Federal subsidy for families 
taking the elderly into their homes. 
Much of the money we use now to fi- 
nance nursing homes could be diverted 
to individual families, who most cer- 
tainly would provide more love and bet- 
ter care to their parents than any insti- 
tution ever could. 

Seventh. The Congress should enact 
legislation to assist and train older work- 
ers. So much is spent now on the young, 
but what about the elderly unemployed? 
We should also examine a proposal to 
create public service jobs in the com- 
munity for the older worker. 

Eighth. I believe we should move for 
changes allowing workers to obtain 
benefits on their pension plans before 
they turn 65, and that a Federal agency 
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designed solely to regulate the pension 
ea be established as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Ninth, We should seriously consider a 
law to provide Federal aid to States 
granting property tax relief for aged 
homeowners. 

Each of these nine areas is part of the 
same problem; the problem of aging. 
They demand in the future a comprehen- 
sive and unified approach, not the piece- 
meal attacks of the past. 

Many will argue that there are al- 
ready committees to discuss the sugges- 
tions I have just made. That is true. And 
yet, that is precisely the problem—there 
are too many committees dealing with 
minute segments of the crisis of the aged 
and no single committee looking at the 
entire problem. 

The record clearly shows the failure 
of these committees with regard to the 
aged. Something must be done—and 
done now. 

The proposed select committee will 
not have extensive powers. It will not 
even have the authority to consider leg- 
islation. But it will have the advantage of 
a unified view of the crisis of the elderly, 
and it will finally give them a voice in 
the decisions so important to their own 
lives. 

Growing old, Mr. Speaker, is not a 
partisan issue; nor is it an ideological 
question. It is a matter which concerns 
us all, Democrat or Republian, liberal or 
conservative, old or young. It is a matter 
which demands our continuing attention 
in the Congress of the United States. 

I am proud to cosponsor this resolu- 
tion creating the Select Committee on 
Aging, and I urge its immediate adop- 
tion. The elderly can be forgotten no 
longer. 


“LADY MACBETH” AGAIN ON 
DISPLAY 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the annual Texas State Society recep- 
tion for the Texas congressional delega- 
tion featured an added, noncongressional 
attraction. It was the resurrection from 
a Smithsonian basement of Elizabet 
Ney’s famous statute of Lady Macbeth, 
portrayed during her distress-filled 
sleepwalk. 

By courtesy of Dr. Joshua Taylor, Di- 
rector, the reception was held in the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts in the room 
where Lady Macbeth is now being dis- 
played. The new Senator LLOYD BENTSEN 
and new Texas Congressman BILL 
ARCHER were guests of honor—and once 
again several hundred Texans residing 
in the District of Columbia area came 
out to say “howdy” to their representa- 
tives and to other well-known Texans, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Chuck Robb. 

The Lady Macbeth statue was com- 
pleted in Austin, Tex., in 1905, the ful- 
fillment of a lifelong effort by Elizabet 
Ney. Miss Ney—one of the world’s first 
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lady sculptors—was born in Germany, 
rose to heights of popularity and acclaim 
there, and moved to Texas in 1872. 

In 1920, the statue was moved to the 
National Gallery of Art on loan. When 
he saw the work, William Henry Holmes, 
then Curator, remarked that: 

It displayed genius of the highest order. 
The distress, the agony, the despair, and the 
remorse are depicted in @ completeness and 
subtlety that cannot be surpassed. The 
statue has the effect of making the other 
marbles assembled about it appear as the 
work of amateurs. 


The group gathered yesterday, includ- 
ing Dr. Taylor, certainly seemed to 
agree with Mr. Holmes’ assessment. 

Several months ago, my wife handed 
me some articles on the Elizabet Ney 
statue—and that began the long unravel- 
ing of a history as complicated and con- 
troversial as the life of the artist herself. 

Judge James McClendon of Austin has 
spent a lifetime of dedicated work trying 
to get the statue placed on exhibit either 
at the Elizabet Ney Museum in Austin or 
in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Former Congressman Homer Thorn- 
berry joined the cause while he was in 
office—and then the task fell to me. I am 
delighted to see this moving work of art 
placed again on display for the people 
of this country to enjoy. 

It is still not known if the statue can 
be moved from the gallery because of the 
legal confusion in the designation of 
heirs. 

At least until such time as an heir can 
be named, however, I call on the national 
collection to keep this statue on exhibit. 

Elizabet Ney is also the artist respon- 
sible for the statues of Sam Houston and 
Stephen F. Austin in statuary hall and 
also so familiar to visitors to the Texas 
State Capitol. 

Her long life was—to put it mildly— 
both fascinating and controversial. Born 
in Westphalia in 1833, daughter of Napo- 
leon’s famous general Johann Adam Ney, 
by the time she was 20 she had braved 
criticism and ridicule to win a place as 
a student of the great master Christian 
Daniel Rauch in Berlin. This in an age 
and a locality where women sculptors 
were unheard of. Two years later she 
moved out on her own, where her extraor- 
dinary gifts, her unusual beauty, and 
her indomitable will carried her to 
heights of popularity. 

During this period, she completed por- 
traits of the philosopher Schopenhauer, 
the naturalist Von Humbolt, King George 
V of Hanover, chemist Von Liebig, Jacob 
Grimm, Joschim, and Garibaldi, and was 
personally selected by Bismarck as the 
one living sculptor most able to “fittingly 
portray the builder of Germany for fu- 
ture generations.” 

But her popularity was soon to be lost 
in confrontations with that same heady 
independence which brought her fame. 
Although legally married to Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery and although their devotion 
to each other was obvious, she refused to 
acknowledge the institution of marriage. 
In the 19th century, social ostracism was 
inevitable. 

Her search for a place where her ideas 
could be “free” brought her to Georgia, 
where she hoped to fund a utopian com- 
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munity. When that fell through, she 
went on to the young State of Texas, 
which remained her home until her death 
in 1907. 

Also present at the display yesterday 
was Mrs. J. W. Rutland, who was the in- 
spiration and guiding force behind the 
Elizabet Ney Museum in Austin since its 
inception in 1926 and who remained its 
active director until 3 years ago. 

I honor Mrs. Rutland, Judge McClen- 
don, Judge Thornberry, and all the many 
others whose efforts to give this great 
work of art its due recognition received 
a pat on the back yesterday, I hope that 
now the statue will remain on display for 
many others to enjoy. 


UNITED STATES STEEL-PUBLIC CO- 
OPERATE ON WATER POLLUTION 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, urban 
areas are having difficulty compelling 
water and air-polluting industries to 
take immediate steps to eliminate this 
menance to the public health and com- 
fort. Considering the great progress 
made in science, space, et cetera in recent 
years, the elimination of air and water 
pollution should be a simple accomplish- 
ment, if all parties involved will work 
together to make it succeed. 

The following editorial from the Gary, 
Ind., Post-Tribune reveals a major step 
toward solving this destructive menace 
to the health of millions throughout the 
Nation: 

A MODEL POLLUTION FIGHT 


Settlement of that Illinois water pollution 
suit against U.S. Steel’s South (Chicago) 
works might well set an example—and a 
helpful one—on the handling of similar situ- 
ations which appear likely to arise in the 
near future. 

Under an agreement solidified by court 
order the affair has apparently been settled 
by the steel company pledging itself to meet 
a series of deadlines which are designed to 
have the steel plant end all of its dumping 
of poisonous wastes into the Calumet River 
and into Lake Michigan by late 1975. 

There are a variety of details, but those 
apply to the particular case. What is im- 
portant is the way that the case was worked 
out, a development which has led INinois 
Atty. Gen. William Scott to say it should 
serve “as a model for future legal battles 
by this office and others against major pol- 
luters throughout the country.” We agree. 

The case did not develop as, it well could 
have, into an acrimonious public courtroom 
battle. Instead representatives of both sides 
to the dispute, plus the obviously concerned 
Chicago Sanitary District, were ordered into 
the judge's chambers for six weeks of closed 
door negotiations. Out of that came the 
agreed settlement which was firmed up by 
the court decree. 

If the case is accepted as a model it might 
even in time do away with the preliminary 
step of filing the law suit. 

For example, the present Gary anti-pollu- 
tion ordinance was developed through co- 
operation on the part of city officials and 
steel company representatives. The recent 
amendment to have that ordinance include 
coke oven emissions in its control provisions 
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is designed to work the same way. The only 
trouble with that is at times certain in- 
dustries have dragged their feet with con- 
tentions of impracticability which some- 
times meant only high costs. It is when that 
sort of thing develops that a public body 
feels forced to go into court as was the situ- 
ation in the Illinois case. 

Now if major industries sense that courts 
are generally shifting to the side of manda- 
tory cleanup of pollution they may see the 
light sufficiently to work harder on advance 
agreements, thus possibly obviating the ad- 
ditional bother and expense of court pro- 
ceedings. 


RESULTS OF LAWS AFFECTING 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the present 
laws affecting welfare recipients have 
resulted in human tragedy and financial 
waste. A recent article by Nick Kotz in 
the January 17, 1971, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post points out that some families 
are being housed in hotels that are filthy 
and unsafe, The cost to the public runs 
as high as $1,500 per month per family. 

This should be a matter of national 
attention and concern. I commend this 
article to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Luxury RENT FOR FILTH, DEATH; UNSAFE 
Horets House N.Y. WELFARE CLIENTS 


(By Nick Kotz) 


New Yorg.—For fiye years, a continuing 
government-imposed life style has packed 
welfare recipients here into filthy, unsafe 
hotels and is supporting them at Park Avenue 
luxury prices. The death count since early 
December stands at four children dead. 

City officials admit that safety violations 
were involved in the death of one child 
crushed in an elevator shaft and another 
who fell into a stairwell lacking proper pro- 
tective railing. Two children died in a fire at 
a hotel previously cited for building safety 
violations. Prostitution, narcotics and bur- 
glaries flourish under the noses of hotel 
managers who often bar poverty workers 
from the premises, 

Packed five, six and seven to a room, wel- 
fare families continue to live in the hotels 
that were scenes of recent deaths—the Earle 
in Greenwich Village, the Broadway Central 
in lower Manhattan, the Sanford Motor Hotel 
near Laguardia Airport in Queens—and in 
about 95 others. 

The city acknowledges that many of the 
hotels violate health and safety standards, 
but contends that in the midst of a housing 
crisis it has no other place to put the 5,000 
welfare poor now living there. 

Yet the government foots the bills, which 
run four to five times as much as adequate 
housing would cost, if it were available and 
if welfare families were permitted to occupy 
it. City-imposed limits on welfare rent bars 
welfare recipients from most decent available 
housing, 

Hotel rents average $650 monthly per wel- 
fare family and run as high as $1,500 monthly 
with the federal government paying half the 
cost and the New York City and state gov- 
ernments splitting the balance. 
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Families are averaging 4}4-month stays in 
the hotels and some have lived in them for 
several years. 

“There is a sad and ugly stench of greed,” 
said New York City welfare official Robert 
Jorgen. “The hotel operators are stopping all 
services and making a quick killing. The 
families are helpless, traumatized and being 
further exploited.” 

“I can't talk on a normal basis,” said Lula 
Robinson, a black woman who has lived with 
her husband, daughter, and six grandchil- 
dren in two small rooms of the Hamilton 
Hotel on West 73rd Street for which they 
paid $660 monthly rent. “We have been mur- 
dered. Satan has triumphed.” 


HAMILTON CLOSED 


The city closed the Hamilton Hotel last 
week because of health, fire, and building 
hazards, and 35 welfare families living in it 
have been moved to another dilapidated 
building, abandoned as a nurse’s residence. 
Despite a three-week effort—intensified by 
a six-day “live-in” at welfare department 
headquarters by families from the Hamilton 
demanding apartments—the city has found 
apartments for few. 

“These 5,000 human beings have been con- 
signed to concentration camps,” says Dorothy 
Pitman Hughes, the black antipoverty worker 
leading the protest. “This is just as bad as 
Mylai and the persecuted Russian Jews that 
get all that front-page publicity. 

“The city has exposed just how deeply it 
cares about human beings.” 

City officials are quick to condemn the 
conditions. “These hotels have become no- 
torious sore spots in our city,” says Mayor 
John Lindsay. “The rental costs are exorbi- 
tant and exploitive, the physical conditions 
and health standards within many are de- 
plorable and illegal . . . Children cannot go 
to school.” 

But Mayor Lindsay and others in New York 
disagree strongly about the root causes that 
lead the city to place homeless welfare fami- 
lies into such a wretched existence. 

Agreement about the cause of this scandal 
stops after acknowledgement that there is a 
city-wide housing crisis, which puts a par- 
ticular squeeze on New York’s 1.2 million 
welfare poor. The statistics include 800,000 
badly substandard dwelling units are still 
used as homes and 130,000 families waiting 
for public housing vacancies. Every year, 
50,000 housing units are abandoned as un- 
rentable but thousands still go on living in 
the ruins. Every year, 10,000 families are left 
homeless by urban renewal and other new 
construction. 

Lindsay says the city is forced to pack the 
welfare families into the hotels because “ob- 
solete federal and state regulations” prevent 
the city from providing lower-cost housing. 
Changed laws and far from more federal 
housing funds are needed fo bring reform, 
says Lindsay. 

Other city officials disagree. They point out 
that to maintain a racial and economic mix- 
ture the city’s own housing authority has 
limited the number of welfare recipients 
permitted into public housing—particularly 
those in the Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram. Of the 583,000 persons living in pub- 
lic housing, about 133,000 are receiving wel- 
fare benefits. 

The city’s regulations put a ceiling on 
rents paid by welfare recipients, and the 
limits effectively preclude welfare recipients 
from getting better housing. But critics note 
the irony that the rates don't stop the city 
from paying high prices to put the homeless 
welfare receipients into hotels, including at 
least 23 officially rated, “unapproved” by the 
city. 

The New York Urban Coalition criticizes 
the city for refusing to finance its plan to 
rehabilitate abandoned housing for the wel- 
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fare poor. The critics note that the city’s 
relocation administration has, until last 
week, shunned responsibility to help relocate 
homeless welfare poor, 90 per cent of whom 
are black or Pureto Rican. 

TENANTS REFUSED 

“It gets down to people,” said a city wel- 
fare official. “The relocation inspectors are 
mostly white. They make $7,200 a year and 
they're not going to break their necks find- 
ing housing for some black or Puerto Rican 
when they themselves can’t even afford to 
live in Massapequa,” a low-income Long Is- 
land suburb. 

Relocation officials respond that landlords 
refuse to accept welfare tenants because they 
destroy property and fail to pay the rent. 

Julie Sugarman, director of the city’s Hu- 
man Resources Administration, said “the 
most significant lesson to him from the 
Hamilton Hotel protest” is the shortage of 
large-size habitable apartments and the high 
level of hostility of landlords to rent to wel- 
fare tenants. 

The darkest view of the city’s failure and 
the economic-political causes was expressed 
by Frances Fox Piven, a professor at the 
Columbia University School of Social Work. 

“Slum housing is no longer a self-sustain- 
ing system, given the cost of financing, heat 
and maintenance,” she said. “In order to 
make a profit, the landlords milk the build- 
ing, neglect services, then walk away. 

“The city’s solution has been to slowly 
raise the rents permitted for welfare families 
just to keep the slum housing going. They 
want to paper together the existing system. 
The city is working for and with the slum- 
lords. The city doesn't feel capable of a 
large-scale solution.” 


RECENT INCIDENTS 


The state of New York’s welfare hotel 
housing and the city’s obvious inability to 
cope with the problem are illu “rated by a 
chronological account of events che last 13 
months, events whose pace has recently 
quickened: 

Dec, 18, 1969—-Eleven members of the 
Georgia Tate family died in a Brooklyn attic 
fire. City welfare and building inspection of- 
ficials knew earlier that their residence in 
what was built in 1889 as a one-family home 
violated health and fire safety regulations, 
but they said they couldn't find other hous- 
ing for the Tates. Seventeen members of the 
Tate family were packed like sardines in the 
second floor and attic of the small home. 

April 2, 1970—A Brooklyn grand jury in- 
dicted the Tate’s landlord, a 78-year-old 
woman, on 11 counts of manslaughter and 
criminally negligent homicide. 

Incredibly, the six surviving Tates at this 
time were being moved by welfare officials, 
for the third time since the fire, into sub- 
standard welfare hotels. 

Nov. 23, 1970—The New York Times in an 
extensive story described the hazards of wel- 
fare hotel living. 

Nov. 24, 1970—Mayor Lindsay responded 
to the Times story, agreeing with the picture 
of hotel horrors, and announced certain re- 
forms—particularly, weekly inspections of 
the hotels and provision of more social serv- 
ices to the welfare occupants. 

Dec. 7, 1970—Gerald Wilmote, 4, plunged 
to his death down an open stairwell in the 
Broadway Central Hotel. After an inspection, 
welfare and building department officials 
said in reports that protective railings was 
missing and broken steps were hazardous. 
“Even a sure-footed adult would have trou- 
ble not falling,” the inspecting welfare of- 
ficial said. 


CRITICAL INSPECTION 
Dec. 12, 1970—Rep. Edward Koch (D-N.Y.) 
toured the Broadway Central on a critical in- 


spection. Accompanying city officials did not 
tell him or the press about the earlier death. 
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Gerald Wilmote’s five surviving brothers and 
sisters still lived there in one room. A fire 
door labeled “this door may save your live 
in case of fire’ was nailed shut. 

Dec. 16, 1970—Larry Anderson, 4, and his 
sister Laurie, 2, died in a fire which began 
in the basement of the Sanford Motor Hotel. 
The ll-member Anderson family had been 
charged $850 monthly for their three rooms, 
The hotel had been placed on the welfare de- 
partment’s “non-referral” list 11 months 
earlier because of repeated and uncorrected 
building code safety violations, but the wel- 
fare families had not been moved out. 

Dec. 23, 1970—A city health and building 
inspection team cited the Hamilton Hotel 
for raw sewage on the cellar floor, mouse and 
rat infestation, overcrowding, inadequate 
heating and cooking facilities, holes in the 
walls and peeling paint containing dangerous 
percentages of lead. Forty-seven welfare fam- 
ilies lived in the building. City Councilman 
Theodore Weiss had been complaining to the 
city about these conditions for five months. 

Dec. 23, 1970—-Welfare administrator Sug- 
arman announced that families would be 
moved from the Hamilton to better housing 
and said plans were under way to ease the 
hotel situation by seeking higher rent maxi- 
mums for welfare tenants of apartments. He 
said the increased hotel inspections ordered 
in November were now in effect. 

Dec. 29, 1970—The city ordered the Hamil- 
ton Hotel to close by Jan. 12. 

New Year's Eve—A 14-year-old girl fell 
nine stories down an open elevator shaft in 
the Whitehall Hotel, 250 W. 100th St. She 
landed on a huge pile of garbage and mi- 
raculously lived, welfare reports show. 

Jan. 2, 1971—Juanita Sheppard 7, got out 
of her bed at midnight in the Earle Hotel 
and was crushed to death after falling into a 
freight elevator shaft. City officials said the 
freight elevator door lacked the required 
safety latch. The hotel owner said the freight 
elevator was locked. 

Jan. 5, 1971—Rep. Koch inspected the Earl 
Hotel. He found the dead Sheppard girl's 
mother, stepfather and five brothers and sis- 
ters still living in two rooms with three beds, 
one hot plate, a half refrigerator, and $222.60 
weekly rent. “A hotel is not a place for chil- 
dren”, hotel owner Moses Rosenberg told re- 
porters. “I keep asking the city to take 
these children out of here. I tell them to send 
me older people on welfare if they have no 
room. But not children.” 

“LIVE-IN" AT HAMILTON 

Jan. 5, 1971—About 50 men, women and 
children from the Hamilton Hotel began a 
“live-in” in Sugarman’s offices to protect the 
city’s failure to find them new housing. 

Jan. 7, 1971—City police came to Director 
Sugarman’s office to evict the “live-in” fami- 
lies. The women and children barricaded 
themselves behind office doors. Su 
forestalled the eviction, telling the mayor's 
office: “We still haven't found housing for 40 
families; We have condemned their present 
living quarters (the Hamilton) and we can’t 
send them back there.” 

Jan. 8, 1971—The mayor's office instituted 
a plan not to let the “live-in” children return 
to the offices from a day care center to which 
they had been lured. The plan was to evict 
the parents and take the families back to 
the Hamilton, Rep.-elect Charles B. Rangel 
(D-N.Y.) stopped the plan at the last minute 
with a call to Deputy Mayor Richard Aurelio. 
The city still had not found housing for the 
40 families. 

Jan. 9, 1971—The welfare “live-in” group 
was taken to visit what the relocation depart- 
ment called “Newly renovated apartments.” 
A shivering black woman returned to report 
that holes in an apartment wall were so large 
you could see the building across the street. 
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“A precious few apartments were decent,” 
said a welfare official, “but most weren’t fit 
for any human to live in.” 

Jan. 11, 1971—The city put finishing 
touches on plans to evict the welfare families 
and bus them to a former nurses’ home on 
East 20th Street. Buses were parked outside 
the building to move the families during the 
evening. At 5 p.m., a minor fire in the bank 
on the building’s first floor forced emptying 
of the building. City officials said the fire was 
accidental. The families huddled in a city of- 
fice across the street while the fire was ex- 
tinguished. 

Black leaders met at 11 p.m. with city of- 
ficlals and reported back to the families: 
They must go to the nurses’ home, go to the 
Hamilton, or be arrested. “I wouldn’t put a 
pig in that nursing home,” a black woman 
replied. “You have sold us down the river. 
We've gone too far to turn back now. I'd 
rather die.” 

Sugarman succeeded in getting the group 
to go to the nurses’ home after promising 
that 12 good apartments would be avail- 
able the next day and telling them: “You 
did a lot of good in getting the city to pay at- 
tention to this problem, The machinery 
pushed into being by your action will not be 
turned off.” 

HAMILTON SEALED UP 

Jan. 12, 1971—While the mayor issued a 
press release announcing that new public 
housing starts greatly increased during 1970, 
Sugarman admitted to the families evicted 
from the Hamilton that the 12 apartments 
he promised them were the same accommo- 
dations they viewed the previous Saturday 
and found unliveable. 

The Hamilton Hotel was sealed by the city, 
after all families were emptied into buses 
and sent to the nurses’ quarters or other ho- 
tels. Steven Silverberg, co-owner of the hotel, 
said his basic mistake was not charging 
higher rents so he could keep up the build- 
ing and make a profit. He received $38,500 
monthly for his welfare tenants’ rent. 

“This used to be a nice residential hotel,” 
said Silverberg, “but 40 of my tenants moved 
out when the second welfare family moved 
in, These people have sabotaged and ruined 
the building.” 

Jan. 13, 1971—Sugarman announced he 
still had been able to find decent apartments 
for only 9 of the 47 families now at the 
nurses’ home. 

Jan. 14, 1971—New day’s effort by the 
mayor's emergency-ordered action group 
succeeded in finding only three more liveable 
apartments. Thirty five families were still 
stranded in the former nurses’ quarters, but 
order now prevailed there. The building was 
manned with 24-hour coverage by high- 
ranking city officials, including the commis- 
sioner of the narcotics addiction program, 
who busied himself ordering diapers and 
sheets. City crews got the water and heat 
operating and covered the flaking lead-based 
paint with a thin coat of new paint. The 
building was manned by child care, social 
services, custodial, youth services, safety 
patrol, homemakers, day care and medical 
personnel. While black youths roamed their 
new neighborhood in packs, the younger chil- 
dren watched a movie on zebras provided by 
the youth service workers. 

Jan. 15, 1971—The work week ended with 
the city unable to add a single new apart- 
ment for the homeless families. 

Jan. 16, 1971—New York City congressmen 
met with city officials to demand action. So- 
lutions discussed included admitting more 
welfare families to public housing, rehabili- 
tating abandoned housing, using Model Cities 
money and seeking permission to use welfare 
money to buy housing for the welfare poor. 
Rep-elect Bella Abzug (D-N.Y.) said massive 
emergency federal aid is needed. The city 
Officials promised action. 
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FINDING TRAVEL BARGAINS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the attached article 
“Finding Travel Bargains” by Peter 
Weaver, should be of interest to all of us. 

Those who want super service can get 
it on the scheduled airlines, but surely 
the student, and others traveling on a 
limited budget, should be able to take ad- 
vantage of the most economical means 
of transportation that is available, con- 
sistent with sound operating practices. 
Supplemental airlines provide such fa- 
vorable rates, as outlined in Mr. Weaver’s 
article, with an enviable safety record. 

Those of us who have consistently sup- 
ported legislation affecting airlines be- 
lieve that the CAB should reexamine the 
fare structure of all types of air transpor- 
tation and assure the American people of 
the best rates. 

The article follows: 

FINDING TRAVEL BARGAINS 
(By Peter Weaver) 

Next April 1, international airlines aim to 
cut out some of their best vacation bargains. 

If you want to grab one of these bargains 
before they're shut off—start planning now. 
There are other bargains that can match 
those being discarded by the airlines but you 
have to know where to find them. Here's a 
guide: 

BIT Flights: Airlines flying to Europe will 
soon close out their Bulk Inclusive Tour 
(BIT) flights. You can still get one of these 
up to March 31 by inquiring through a travel 
agent or an airline that flies to Europe. 

For example, $284 gets you a two-week 
“Theater Package” which includes air fare 
from New York, hotel with breakfast, tickets 
to London's best plays and musicals. To 
figure prices from cities other than New 
York, use round-trip “Discover America” 
fares. Examples: Flying from the Chicago 
area you would add approximately $100, mak- 
ing the total trip $384; from the West Coast, 
add $200. Use this method to compute all 
European fares outside of New York. 

There are also BIT “Car Tours” where you 
fiy to, say, Paris, Brussels or Armsterdam for 
$285. This includes air fare, one night in a 
de luxe hotel, use of a car for two weeks 
(unlimited mileage) and 13 nights in a guest 
house. The "guest house” is a gimmick to get 
around international air agreements which 
insist that all BIT flights include ground ac- 
commodations. They're often hard to reach 
and few travelers use them. It’s more con- 
venient to just throw away guest house cou- 
pons. 

After April 1, the only airline bargains left 
will be Group Inclusive Tours (GIT). In com- 
parison with the tour packages mentioned 
above, GIT prices will cost from $75 to $105 
more than BIT flights. 

Supplementals: There are supplemental 
airlines that do not fly specific routes on a 
scheduled basis. They do not belong to the 
International Air Transport Assn. (IATA) 
which fixes prices for most scheduled, inter- 


national airlines. The supplementals are, 
however, certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Because they're not IATA members, sup- 
plementals can cut air fares to as low as one- 
half those charged by scheduled airlines. 
Here are some examples: Round-trip jet fare 
on a supplemental from New York to Mexico 
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averages $120 (compared with $240 sched- 
uled airline excursion fare); San Francisco- 
Tokyo is $300 (compared with $614 excursion 
fare). 

Also, supplementals can provide shorter, 
packaged vacations for those who can’t spend 
the two or three weeks required in airline 
BIT or GIT tours. From the East Coast, you 
can get a supplemental 8-day tour to Malaga, 
Spain, for $190. This includes air fare, hotel 
and some meals. You can get a 4-day trip 
to Nassau, Bahamas, for $99, including hotel 
and some meals. 

Supplementals fiy from air terminals all 
over the United States. To find names and ad- 
dresses for supplemental airlines that might 
be flying to a country you want to visit, write 
to National Air Carrier Assn., 1730 M St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. Ask to be put 
on the supplementals’ mailing lists. 

Another non-IATA member is Icelandic 
Airlines which, unlike the supplementals, 
files a regularly scheduled jet route from New 
York to Luxembourg via Iceland. Icelandic's 
GIT fare to Europe is $195, round-trip— 
cheapest on the Atlantic. 

Icelandic has a two-week Swiss Alps Ski 
Tour for $285 which includes airfare from 
New York to Luxembourg, 12 nights with 
breakfast and dinner at a good, legitimate 
Swiss guest house (three to six in a room, 
dormitory style). 

Icelandic also owns International Air 
Bahama Airline which flies to Luxembourg 
from Nassau for $195 round-trip. Add $34 
if you connect from Miami. You can get an 
intriguing packet of Icelandic’s tour bro- 
chures (including $16.50 one-day, one-night 
tours of Iceland and Luxembourg at de luxe 
hotels, with meals). Ask your travel agent 
or write Icelandic Airlines, 610-B Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 


SOUTH PUNISHED BY NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, bias 
against the South has become common- 
place here in Washington, D.C. It is even 
justified by some as being in the best in- 
terests of democracy. 

The latest anti-South discrimination 
has been the proposal by the Rules Com- 
mission of the National Democratic Party 
to punish the South for what it calls lack 
of party loyalty in national presidential 
elections. 

The proposal would deny equal repre- 
sentation to Southern States at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. 

This punishment would deny the South 
129 delegates to which they would nor- 
mally be entitled. Although the Southern 
States contain 23.6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population, the national Demo- 
crats would allow the South only 19.3 
percent of the convention delegates. 

By this action, not only has the na- 
tional party commission violated the ba- 
sic concepts of democracy, it has further 
flaunted its own egalitarian doctrine of 
one man, one vote, and the laws of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
equal apportionment of voting rights. 

This is strange behavior for the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders who apparently fail 
to understand that political parties do 
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not punish people—rather people punish 
parties. Perhaps this is the new politics— 
when Democrats become undemocratic in 
order to gain more political power by 
diminishing the South’s representation. 

I include a local news clipping in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Jan. 23, 1971] 


Democrats OK 1972 CoNVENTION DELEGATE 
RULES 


(By Robert Walters) 


The Democratic party's Rules Commission, 
almost evenly divided during four hours of 
debate, has rejected a series of proposals de- 
signed to increase the voting strength of del- 
egations from Southern states at the party’s 
1972 presidential nominating convention. 

Instead, the 27-member reform group, 
headed by (Blank) yesterday adopted an 
apportionment formula based on two equally 
weighted factors—each state’s current popu- 
lation and its support of Democratic candi- 
dates in the last three presidential elections. 

The commission also voted to limit the 
1972 convention to approximately 3,000 dele- 
gates and to end the practice of awarding 
state delegations “bonus votes” which pro- 
vide automatic delegate status to the 110 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

“BONUS VOTES’ ENDED 


Also terminated was the allocation of 
“bonus votes” to states where the Demo- 
cratic candidates received a plurality in the 
most recent presidential election. All of yes- 
terday’s decisions still require the approval 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
which meets here Feb. 19. 

Virtually all of the commission’s meeting 
centered on a pair of conflicting approaches 
to resolving the problem of equitably appor- 
tioning state delegations at the forthcoming 
national convention. 

Sen. Thomas F., Eagleton, D-Mo., advo- 
cated a formula based solely on population, 
as determined by the 1970 census. Support- 
ing him were almost all of the commission 
members from Southern and border states. 

Donald O. Peterson, chairman of the Wis- 
consin delegation at the 1968 Democratic 
convention, led the forces seeking adoption 
of a formula which would place considerable 
emphasis on each state’s past support of the 
party’s presidential nominees. 


LESS LOYAL TO TICKET 


Because the South has been substantially 
less loyal to the party’s national ticket in 
elections during the past decade, the Peter- 
son approach would have the effect of allo- 
cating fewer delegates to its states than to 
states in other regions of the country. 

The first in a series of extremely close 
votes on the issue came when the commis- 
sion divided, 9-8, in favor of Eagleton’s popu- 
lation-only apportionment formula. But 

» who had initially abstained, joined 
those opposing the plan and promptly an- 
nounced that it “fails on a tie vote.” 

Eagleton then modified his plan and offered 
a new formula, based on three weighted fac- 
tors. Population would compose half of the 
formula, with a quarter determined by each 
state’s total votes in the electoral college and 
the remaining quarter based on the state's 
voter turnout for Democratic candidates in 
the 1960, 1964 and 1968 presidential elections, 


MEMBER SWITCHES 

One commission member, Carl A. Auer- 
bach, a Minnesota law professor, switched 
from a pro- to anti-Eagleton position, and 
the Senator’s second formula was defeated 
by a 9-8 vote, with abstaining. 

Peterson initially offered a formula based 
half on each state’s support for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee in 1968, a quarter 
on population and a quarter on relative 
strength in the Electoral College. That pro- 
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posal never came to a vote because Peterson 
modified it late in the meeting to pick up 
needed additional support. 

Finally agreed upon by the commission, on 
an 11-6 vote, was a formula devised by Peter- 
son and slightly modified by Mrs. Liv Bjorlie, 
Democratic national committeewoman from 
North Dakota. 

It calls for apportionment of the state del- 
egations based half on current population 
and half on each state’s voter turnout for 
the Democratic presidential nominee in 1960, 
1964 and 1968. 

In each of those years, voters in the South- 
ern states were less enthusiastic about the 
Democratic ticket than the nation as a whole. 
Thus, the commission’s formula gives the 
South 19.3 percent of all 1972 convention del- 
egates, even though the region has 23.6 per- 
cent of the country’s population. 

Specifically, that means the South will be 
represented by 129 fewer delegates than un- 
der a population-only formula. The state 
most substantially affected, Texas, will have 
140 delegates, 31 fewer than under Eagleton’s 
initial proposal. 


CAMBODIA 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Union, one of California’s most 
distinguished daily newspapers, has for 
the past 5 years carried the dispatches 
from Southeast Asia of Jim Bishop, a 
correspondent of unusual discernment. 
On January 12, 1971, less than a week 
after his return from Cambodia, the 
Union printed a Bishop article on Cam- 
bodia which seems to me to be of more 
than passing interest and deserving of 
careful study by Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 


CAMBODIA 
(By Jim Bishop) 


What are Cambodia’s chances of survival? 

Doubtful. 

The North Vietnamese, VC, and Khmer 
Rouge are already in control of about one 
third of Cambodia. 

The Cambodians are getting increasingly 
squeezed back into the cities and larger 
villages. And increasingly, these cities and 
villages are being cut off from each other 
and surrounded by Red forces. 

The seven highways into Phnom Penh are 
closed by the Red’s. The river route up the 
Mekong is a slow and precarious one. 

Cambodia’s allies? Not one American sol- 
dier will fight on Cambodian soil. Cambo- 
dians generally lump their major ground 
and air ally, South Viet Nam, with North 
Viet Nam. To a Cambodian, a Vietnamese is 
a Vietnamese, be he north or south. The 
presence of South Vietnamese troops on Cam- 
bodian soil is unpopular and unwanted to 
the average Cambodian. To the west, an in- 
creasingly jittery Thailand is causing con- 
cern to Cambodia. Border incidents along 
the Thai-Laos and Thai-Cambodia borders 
could bring another invasion of Cambodia. 

Phnom Penh is a city under siege, The 
American Embassy has been bombed. The- 
atres, although still open, have been gre- 
naded. Guards have been sniped off walls 
at night. Half of a big military installation 
was destroyed just outside the Phnom Penh 
Airport. Small bands of VC have had fire- 
fights in Phnom Penh suburbs. 

Angkor Wat is surrounded. Kompong Thom 
is cut off. The seaport of Komy Som is 
isolated. 
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Economically Cambodia has already been 
bled bone-dry. Four of the nation’s five rub- 
ber estates are already shut down, The Khmer 
nation is not attracting its once booming 
tourist business, This year's rice harvest is 
down from a year ago. In rice-bowl Battam- 
bang Province alone, the harvest is 100,000 
tons lower this year. And to add even more 
problems, Reds have burned scores of rice 
trucks on Highway 7 and other roads and 
warned drivers not to attempt to bring rice 
into the major centers. Consequently truck- 
ers have raised their rates, charging “danger 
money”, as much as six times more than a 
year ago. 

Military and press sources in Saigon and 
Phnom Penh call the Cambodian army 
“poorly equipped, poorly trained, poorly led, 
and poorly armed”, 

On the other hand, everyone agrees the ex- 
isting morale and unity of the Cambodian 
Army is far higher than had been expected. 
Now that the dry season has begun which 
gives the NVN and VC new mobility and 
striking power, Cambodian morale and unity 
will be taxed to its utmost. 

Some rice is getting into Phnom Penh. A 
small tanker came through Red gunfire up 
the Mekong River a week ago to deliver seven 
day's supply of civilian gasoline to Phnom 
Penh. American sources say 180,000 weapons 
have been delivered to the Cambodian Army. 
The percentage of new weapons is a small 
one. 

Cambodian sources say volunteers have in- 
creased their army to about 175,000. Many of 
these are women and teen age boys. The 
original standing army of Cambodia was 
about 35,000, most of whom were used in 
the Sihanouk regime for road repair work 
or Palace guard duty. 

Can the Communist forces take Phnom 
Penh now? 

Probably. 

But why should they? American headlines 
report rape in much larger type than they 
do slow starvation. Why should the NVN and 
VC force, a costly confrontation which might 
pull world opinion and American military 
might back in against them, when their goals 
can be accomplished—as they will be in 
South Vietnam—over a longer and quieter 
period. 

The grass-green Cambodian troops are 
hoping for a “classic battle’ of head-on 
forces. The Reds have avoided such strategy 
whenever possible since Dien Bien Phu. 

Hit and run. Starve and strangle. Strike 
by night. Disappear by day. This will be the 
Communist program in Cambodia. 

And even if American aid, already passed 
by Congress, is made available immediately, 
can it get up the Red-controlled highways 
in time? 

If not, then does Cambodia revert to a 
perpetual battleground, its resources and 
people lost to themselves and to the Free 
World? A battlefield where Vietnamese fight 
each other and the Cambodians, where Red 
Chinese and Thai battle, where Khmer Rouge 
and Laotian loot and pillage. And Commu- 
nism has taken another giant step towards 
domination over all of Southeast Asia. 

Starving, strangling and most of all, sad- 
dening, that’s Cambodia 1971. 


RAILROAD PASSENGER SERVICE IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the eve of the decision from the Depart- 
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ment of Transportation concerning the 
future of traveling America. Soon, we will 
have the decision from DOT naming the 
end-points of the basic railroad pas- 
senger service to operate under the direc- 
tion of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corp. 

That decision, Mr. Speaker, is crucial 
to the people of the Southwest especially. 
We are concerned because the initial 
recommendations offered by DOT leave 
our part of the Nation without service. 
We feel like the victims of the last great 
train robbery. 

Last week, DOT Secretary John Volpe 
and FRR Administrator Carl Lyon met 
with me to discuss service in the South- 
west, Texas in particular. At the outset, 
let me say that I am in sympathy with 
the difficulties facing these two capable 
men. They are charged with the tough 
responsibility of putting together the 
framework of a national system which 
will serve two masters: the public and 
the accountants. In the excitement to 
insure rail service for the Nation, many 
people forget that the Congress has 
charged the DOT to come up with a rail- 
road passenger system which at least has 
a fighting chance to become economical- 
ly soupd. That in itself is 180 degrees 
from the financially bankrupt passenger 
lines now running. I will be among the 
first to agree that the new system must 
be run for profit. 

And, I will be among the first to argue 
that we can prove our economic case 
in the Southwest—if we can get ade- 
quate, decent, and efficient service, we 
can make the railroad passenger service 
pay for itself. I am convinced. 

Mr. Speaker, I left the meeting with 
Mr. Volpe and Mr. Lyon encouraged that 
they would give our requests their full 
and personal consideration. This, I am 
certain, they will do. 

However, since the clay is still soft and 
a final decision has not been made, I must 
point again to the desperate needs of my 
State and our neighbor States in the 
Southwest. We must have the strong 
support of the railroad service to keep 
our other systems from being choked 
to death by the slow strangulation that 
has robbed the eastern seaboard of mo- 
bility—too many people trying to get 
too many places by too few available 
methods. 

In Texas, we have a remarkable high- 
way system. Also, our airport develop- 
ment is well on its way. But they cannot 
be expected to continue to stand alone 
against the onslaught of an ever travel- 
ing public. 

For as long as people will listen, Mr. 
Speaker, I will continue to ask for the 
barest semblance of rail transportation. 
Mine is not an unreasonable request. 

I ask two routes, and I make no at- 
tempt to name points along the line. 
Rather, I ask for service in general di- 
rection only. 

We need to include the Southern Pa- 
cific run which is currently in operation 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles. This 
line alone would offer transportation to 
the great Southwest which has been left 
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waiting at the church. This East-West 
service is good enough now that pas- 
senger trains are running three times a 
week. Plus this route, or something like 
it, has been recommended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Texas 
Railroad Commission, NARP, the Gover- 
nor of Texas, and various other groups. 

The second, but equally important, part 
of my recommendations would include 
train service from Laredo northward. 

Mr. Speaker, passenger trains enjoy 
immense popularity in Mexico, our neigh- 
bor to the south. To deny them service 
into this country would be a diplomatic 
insult. For generations, we have endeav- 
ored to make the good neighbor policy 
work. Let us put some money where our 
mouth is. 

Too, at the top of our hemisphere, Ca- 
nadians have demonstrated they have 
no aversions to riding the passenger 
train. What we need, Mr. Speaker, is 
service from Monterey to Montreal with 
stops in between to provide service for 
the stepchild of the transportation in- 
dustry—the railroad passenger. 

Hard statistics are scarce because the 
last passenger run, the historic Golden 
Eagle, was discontinued earlier. However, 
I can support my arguments with impres- 
sive figures that are directly related to 
movement of mail—that can be trans- 
lated into dollars and profits. 

Few have stopped to realize the tre- 
mendous volume of mail that flows back 
and forth at Laredo. The United States 
sends more than 11 million pieces of mail 
every year across the border by surface 
transportation. This, despite the fact 
that most first class mail is airlifted to 
Mexico City. Mexico sends an impressive 
7 million pieces of mail across into the 
United States from their side of the 
border. 

That is over 200,000 sacks of mail each 
year. Mr. Speaker, we can stack only 
750 mail sacks into a 40 foot box car, so 
you can see that we fill lots of trains. 

Also, on the international side. Every 
day 240 sacks of international mail in a 
closed pouch comes out of Mexico into 
the United States for distribution to other 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I can and will continue 
with these and many other statistics. 
However, at this junction, I ask permis- 
sion to pause and illustrate the depth of 
the feeling in Texas that we need rail- 
road passenger service. 

On Thursday, January 7th, the Houston 
Chronicle ran a strongly worded edi- 
torial which dramatically points to our 
despair. It tells our story in a minimum 
of words and I include a reprint of the 
article in the Recor at this point: 

Rar Proposat Not GOOD ENOUGH 

Designation of a final nationwide railroad 
passenger service system is to be completed 
in late January and unless changes are made, 
Texas will wind up with only one north- 
south route in the network. 

It seems to us utterly ridiculous that the 
government-sponsored National Railroad 
Passenger Corp. network would be set with- 
out east-west routes across the southern half 
of the nation, including Texas, Louisiana 
and Arizona. Another area ignored by the 
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first proposal of Transportation Secretary 
John Volpe was a link with Mexico. 

There is some chance that the proposed 
system will be modified when the final plan 
is presented next month since the powerful 
Interstate Commerce Commission has called 
for major alterations in the proposed sys- 
tem. The ICC has urged that the Southern 
Pacific Sunset Route connecting New Orleans 
and West Coast points be included in the 
Ratipax network, and it also recommended 
connection with a Mexican border corridor. 
The last link with Mexico, the Missouri 
Pacific St. Louis to Laredo was abandoned 
earlier this year. 

As pointed out by ICC spokesmen, the pro- 
posed network as it now stands leaves mil- 
lions of citizens without any rail passenger 
service including such Texas cities as Beau- 
mont, San Antonio and El Paso as well as 
Phoenix and Tucson in Arizona. Houston 
would have only one north-south route to 
Chicago, which means that a passenger would 
have to go through Chicago to get to the 
West Coast. 

In its report to Volpe, the ICC said that 
selection of routes is a function of the Rail- 
pax Corp. but points designation is the sec- 
retary’s decision to make. It said a more spe- 
cifle designation of intermediate points to 
be served would provide a clearer guide for 
route selection. 

Like the ICC, we fee] that the basic plan for 
Railpax is good, but as presented thus far, 
it should be modified to provide medium and 
long-haul service to all areas with population 
sufficient to provide potential profits for 
the system. An east-west route from Florida 
to the West Coast via Texas and Arizona 
certainly has the population potential to 
support it. 


PENALTIES FOR NEGLIGENCE 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the two 
recent oil-spill tragedies in Connecticut 
and California underscore the need for 
new legislation holding negligent ship- 
owners liable for environmental damage 
caused by oil-spills. Under existing law 
negligent boatowners are liable only for 
the cleaning-up costs. Since the 87th 
Congress I have introduced legislation 
to amend the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899 to provide penalties against ship- 
owners in instances cf negligence which 
substantially endanger desirable aquatic, 
or other plant or animal life of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and 
I intend to reintroduce the bill again in 
this Congress. 

The Connecticut shoreline is presently 
being threatened by 386,000 gallons of 
oil from a damaged tanker. Although the 
oil has not hit the beaches yet, the oil 
is already taking its toll in wildlife, and 
the damage to fish and plantlife has yet 
to be assessed. I firmly believe that the 
shipowner should compensate the State 
of Connecticut and private landowners 
for all of the damage caused by its neg- 
ligence, and I intend to push vigorously 
for enactment of my bill in this session 
of Congress. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend John J. Waters, Society 
of Jesus, pastor, El Progreso, Honduras, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God in whom we trust, as the House 
of Representatives convenes this day, 
continue to look favorably upon all who 
labor here, and assist them in their 
duties. 

Grant the Members of this House all 
that they need to carry out more per- 
fectly the duties they bear as Repre- 
sentatives of our people. 

Grant them guidance and wisdom to 
know the true needs of our Nation; grant 
them patience and understanding in 
their deliberations as they seek to form 
the laws that will continue to bring peace 
and happiness to our Nation; grant them 
conviction and strength to accept the 
burdens of their office as they try their 
best to serve their people and our Nation. 

We ask this of You, our triune God— 
and we seek Your blessings upon them 
and their labors—in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s sit- 
ting and announces to the House his ap- 
proval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that some Members who have 
not yet taken the oath of office are here. 
If they will present themselves in the 
well of the House, the Chair will be glad 
to administer the oath. 

Mr. HOSMER and Mr. ECKHARDT 
appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 


AUTHORIZING PAYMENT OF SALA- 
RIES OF CERTAIN COMMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 92-1) on the resolution (H. Res. 17) 
authorizing payment of salaries of cer- 
tain committee employees, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 17 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives such sums as may be necessary 


to pay the salary for services performed in 
the period beginning January 3, 1971, and 
ending at the close of March 31, 1971, by 
each person— 

(1) (A) who, on January 2, 1971, was em- 
ployed by a standing or select committee in 
the Ninety-first Congress and whose salary 
was paid under authority of a House resolu- 
tion adopted in that Congress or (B) who 
was appointed after January 2, 1971, to fila 
vacancy, existing on or occurring after that 
date, in a position created under authority 
of such House resolution; and 

(2) who is certified by the chairman of 

such committee as performing such services 
for such committee in such period, 
Such salary shall be paid to such person at 
s rate not to exceed the rate he was receiv- 
ing on January 2, 1971 (or, in the case of a 
person appointed after January 2, 1971, to 
fill any such vacancy, not to exceed the rate 
applicable on January 2, 1971, to the vacant 
position), plus any increase in his rate of 
salary which may have been granted for pe- 
riods on and after February 1, 1971, pursuant 
to section 5 of the Federa] Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTINUING PROVISIONS RELAT- 
ING TO POSITIONS ON THE US. 
CAPITOL POLICE FORCE UNDER 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I submit a privileged report (Rept. 
No. 92-2) on the resolution (H. Res. 150) 
adopting and continuing for the 92d 
Congress the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of House Resolution 1293, 91st Con- 
gress, relating to positions on the US. 
Capitol Police force under the House of 
Representatives, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 150 

Resolved, That effective as of noon on Jan- 
uary 3, 1971, the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of House Resolution 1293, Ninety-first 
Congress, adopted December 17, 1970, relating 
to positions on the United States Capitol 
Police force under the House of Representa- 
tives, are hereby readopted and continued 
with respect to the Ninety-second Congress 
without break in the application and effect 
of such provisions. 

Sec. 2. Until otherwise provided by law, 
effective as of noon of January 3, 1971, the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives is made available to carry out the pur- 
poses of such House Resolution 1293 as re- 
adopted and continued in effect by this reso- 
lution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF 91ST 
CONGRESS—MESSAGE FROM THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. 92-36) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 


read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


This first special message to the Nine- 
ty-second Congress concerns itself not 
with the new, but with the familiar. As 
indicated in my State of the Union 
Message, this first request is that the un- 
finished business of the Ninety-first Con- 
gress be made the first business of the 
Ninety-second. 

With this message, I am proposing to 
the Ninety-second Congress more than 
three dozen items of legislation which 
were previously submitted to the Ninety- 
first Congress. Some were acted on fav- 
orably by either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. Some are being re- 
submitted in their original form. Others 
have been modified to meet legitimate 
concerns expressed by members of the 
Congress. Most will be in the hands of 
Congress today. All are bills which I con- 
sider to be in the national interest. 

Although lengthy, this list does not 
contain all the measures proposed over 
the past two years which will be resub- 
mitted to the Congress in this session. 

There are other measures—measures 
to deal with strikes creating national 
emergencies, Social Security amend- 
ments, bail reform, aid for higher edu- 
cation, reform of the draft and steps to 
move toward an all-volunteer armed 
force, and other initiatives—which the 
Congress must also consider. I will deal 
with these separately. 

In my message on the State of the 
Union, I outlined six great goals—goals 
which, by their accomplishment, could 
make this the greatest Congress in Amer- 
ica’s history as a nation. 

These included one especially urgent 
item of unfinished business which I pro- 
posed to the 9lst Congress: welfare re- 
form. In fairness to the taxpayers, to the 
communities, and also to the children, 
we can afford to delay no longer in dis- 
carding the present system and replacing 
it with a new one. 

In due course, I will be making more 
detailed proposals to the Congress for 
achieving the other goals that I outlined. 
Meanwhile, I believe that the items of un- 
finished business I propose today merit 
the prompt and careful consideration of 
the Congress. I believe they are good 
measures. I believe they are wise pro- 
posals. I believe they are necessary legis- 
lation. I urge the Congress to act favor- 
ably upon them. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

Two proposals being resubmitted 
would promote economic justice. One 
would provide broader opportunities for 
Americans entering into new small busi- 
nesses—especially black Americans and 
members of other minorities who need, 
but cannot acquire, the seed capital to 
go into business for themselves. The other 
would provide improved benefits for cer- 
tain American workers. 
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AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Ten months ago, several proposals 
were sent to the Congress to promote the 
prospects for success of small businesses 
in the United States. They included: 

—Allowing private and corporate 
lenders an income tax deduction equal to 
twenty percent of the interest earned on 
Small Business Administration guaran- 
teed loans, which would act as an in- 
centive for loans to small businesses and 
minority enterprises; 

—Providing managerial training to 
disadvantaged persons going into busi- 
ness for themselves; 

—Authorizing banks to become sole 
sponsors of Minority Enterprise Small 
Business Investment Companies (MES- 
BICs) ; 

—Authorizing SBA to pay interest sub- 
sidies on loans it guarantees, in cases of 
demonstrated need; 

—Liberalizing the net operating loss 
carryover rules and stock option pro- 
visions for qualified small businesses; 

—Allowing tax deduction for contri- 
butions to nonprofit MESBICs. 

Many of these amendments passed the 
Senate in the 91st Congress. I urge this 
Congress to give them a favorable re- 
sponse. 

LONGSHOREMEN'S DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


The existing minimum disability com- 
pensation for longshoremen and harbor 
workers was established in 1956—the 
maximum a decade ago. I am renewing 
the administration’s proposal that these 
benefits be increased to a level more in 
line with the increased wages and living 


costs since the present levels were set. 
Other liberalizing provisions of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act are being resubmitted as 
part of this proposal. 

Under this legislation the recovery of 
damages by employees from their em- 
ployers, including shipowners, would be 
limited to those specified under the Act. 
We seek to eliminate situations in which 
longshoremen are permitted to recover 
damages in suits against shipowners, 
which usually require the longshore em- 
ployer to indemnify the shipowner for 
the damages paid. 

AMERICA’S OVERDUE DEBTS 


There are three groups of peoples, two 
of them among the earliest inhabitants 
of the Western Hemisphere, to whom this 
nation has outstanding obligations that 
ought to be met. 

AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKA NATIVES 


The first two of these are the American 
Indians and the Alaska Natives. After 
full consultation with Indian leaders is 
complete, the unenacted legislation out- 
lined in my Message of last July 8 will be 
reviewed and promptly submitted again. 
An Alaska Native Claims bill will also be 
submitted which I believe will equitably 
resolve the Native claims in that State. 
These legislative proposals would take 
America in a new more hopeful direction 
in dealing with the problems of a terribly 
neglected minority of our people. 

THE MICRONESIANS 

Under the Executive Agreement of 
April 18, 1969 between Japan and the 
United States, inhabitants of the Trust 
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Territory of the Pacific Islands are to be 
compensated for damages suffered dur- 
ing World War II. The agreement stipu- 
lates that each government will make ex 
gratia contributions of $5 million for the 
welfare of the people of Micronesia. 

I am renewing the administration’s re- 
quest that the Congress authorize appro- 
priations of $5 million to meet that com- 
mitment, and also that the Congress 
establish a five-member commission to 
settle the claims of individual Micro- 
nesians resulting from World War II and 
to determine the validity of additional 
claims for property damage arising after 
the war. 

Congressional action on these matters 
would render overdue justice to the 
people of Micronesia. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS 


Two pieces of “preventive” legislation 
are being resubmitted dealing with the 
health of the American people. The first 
has to do with the wholesomeness of fish 
and fish products which form so signifi- 
cant a segment of the American diet; the 
second with preventing illness and death 
from accidental misuse of prescription 
drugs. 

FISH INSPECTION 

Fish and fish products, a major source 
of protein in the American diet, are 
highly perishable foods. Improperly han- 
dled, they become a medium for bacterial 
growth. The Wholesome Fish and Fish- 
ery Products Act, which is being resub- 
mitted, would establish a broad surveil- 
lance and inspection system to assure the 
wholesomeness and quality of both do- 
mestic and imported fishery products. 

Recent reports of mercury residues in 
both inland and deep sea fish provide 
urgent and concurring arguments for 
immediate passage of this legislation. 

DRUG IDENTIFICATION 


Every year some Americans, in times 
of medical emergency, are poisoned by 
drugs of unidentified composition. Some 
of these men, women, and children die 
from these poisonings; others suffer last- 
ing physical harm. While these occur- 
rences are not commonplace, their num- 
ber can and should be reduced to an ab- 
solute minimum. To achieve that objec- 
tive—to permit the rapid identification 
of prescription drugs in emergency sit- 
uations—this administration again pro- 
poses the coding of all drugs. Such coding 
will also facilitate recalls of drugs when 
necessary to protect public health. 

Some manufacturers already use cod- 
ing systems for immediate identification 
and inventory control. A universal sys- 
tem of coding of drugs would benefit the 
entire drug industry—and perhaps save 
the lives of scores of Americans and their 
children in years ahead. 

TOWARD A MORE SECURE AND DECENT SOCIETY 


Within this broad category, I again 
urge action on five previously submitted 
measures. One of them would provide 
new and needed protection for the or- 
derly processes of government in the 
event of disruptive activities conducted 
in or near Federal offices. Passed by the 


Senate, this measure should be viewed 
favorably by the House. It is needed to 


protect government workers as they 
carry out their duties. The wagering tax 
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and the administration’s proposal to give 
law enforcement officers the right to 
gather non-testimonial evidence are re- 
forms which would provide us with new 
weapons in the war against crime. The 
final proposals, dealing with obscenity 
and pornography, I believe to be essen- 
tial at a time when the tide of offensive 
materials seems yet to be rising. 
PROTECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

If the Federal Government is to dis- 
charge its duties, the employees of gov- 
ernment must cease being victimized by 
raucous and disorderly demonstrations 
in the offices where they work. Such dis- 
ruptions have occurred too frequently in 
recent years. 

To help end this harassment, I propose 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion’s authority to police Federal proper- 
ty be extended to all buildings leased or 
occupied by Federal agencies. 

Further, I ask Congress to prohibit 
specifically : 

The obstruction of passage into or out 

of a government office; 
_ The use of loud, abusive, or threaten- 
ing language, or any disorderly conduct 
that has as its goal the disruption of 
government business; and, 

Any act of physical violence within a 
GSA facility. 

These are similar to the safeguards 
which the Congress provided for its own 
employees in the U.S. Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds Security Act of 1967. 

Under this proposal the maximum 
penalties for violation of the rules pro- 
mulgated by GSA would be raised from a 
$50 fine or thirty days in jail to a $500 
fine or six months in prison. 

Passage of this legislation would help 
divert future protests back into the 
legitimate democratic channels where 
they belong. 

FEDERAL WAGERING TAX 

The Federal wagering tax can be a use- 
ful tool in our increasingly successful ef- 
fort against organized crime. Some of its 
provisions, however, were ruled uncon- 
stitutional in 1968 as violative of the 
Fifth Amendment right against self-in- 
crimination. Both to retain this needed 
weapon and to bring the law into accord 
with the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
I again propose a prohibition on any 
use—against the taxpayer—of informa- 
tion obtained through his compliance 
with this statute. At the same time, the 
new amendments would broaden the 
coverage of the wagering tax and in- 
crease the level of taxation. 

NON-TESTIMONIAL IDENTIFICATION 

Currently, law enforcement officers are 
often handicapped in obtaining signif- 
icant non-testimonial evidence—such as 
blood samples or fingerprints—in a way 
to qualify it for use as legal evidence. 
Under this proposal, a judicial officer 
could, under prescribed conditions, issue 
an order requiring that a suspect give 
such kinds of evidence. This is a con- 
stitutionally sound step that would ad- 
vance the cause of criminal justice with- 
out infringing upon any of the legitimate 
rights of suspects and defendants. 

OBSCENITY AND PORNOGRAPHY 

The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 

cans is rightly appalled at the burgeoning 
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growth of the pornography industry here 
in the United States. Though Court rul- 
ings have restricted some government 
countermeasures, in other instances they 
have left us the freedom to act. They 
have both recognized the right to protect 
minors from the products of this obnox- 
ious enterprise, and reaffirmed the right 
to restrict pandering through advertis- 
ing. I propose anew that Congress pass 
measures, with stiff penalties, prohibit- 
ing the use of interstate facilities to 
transport unsolicited salacious advertis- 
ing, or to deliver any harmful and of- 
fensive matter to youngsters. It would be 
difficult to overstate the strength of my 
support for these two pieces of legislation. 
EDUCATION ; REFORM AND OPPORTUNITY 

Under this broad category, I have in- 
cluded three measures submitted to the 
Ninety-first Congress, all of which I be- 
lieve have great merit and would serve 
great needs. The first is for a National 
Institute of Education, the need for 
which is becoming increasingly apparent; 
the second is a measure to provide finan- 
cial assistance to those school districts 
carrying the strain of desegregation; the 
third is to encourage and assist the men 
coming home from Vietnam to make bet- 
ter use of the educational opportunity the 
country affords them. Higher education 
proposals will be resubmitted later to the 
new Congress. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


A National Institute of Education—to 
bring to education the intensity and qual- 
ity of research now developed in the fields 
of space and health—is truly a national 
need. Year by year, the American people 


grow more disenchanted with the returns 
on their education tax dollars. The 
schools of the nation are in growing need 
of new counsel and new ideas. Here is 
the opportunity to find the answers, 
by bringing to bear on the problems 
wisdom, the knowledge and the experi- 
ence of the most able men and women 
in the field. This Institute was a key part 
of my education proposals of last year. 
Today I again urge the Congress to act 
favorably upon this request. 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID 

Last year, both to encourage and to 
expedite desegregation of the public 
schools in the United States, I asked the 
Congress for a two-year Emergency 
School Aid Act. Although great progress 
has been made, the need for such aid re- 
mains. Therefore, today I reissue this re- 
quest. The changes needed to desegregate 
our schools—either under court order or 
through voluntary action—place a heavy 
strain upon local school systems, and the 
Federal Government should assist the 
school systems in this effort. The meas- 
ure I propose today is similar to the one 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the closing days of the Ninety- 
first Congress. I urge the Congress to 
complete action at an early date. 

VIETNAM VETERANS EDUCATION ALLOWANCE 

It is this administration’s hope that 
more veterans coming home from Viet- 
nam will take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities the nation affords 
them. The bill I now again recommend 
will help achieve that objective. 

Under the GI Bill, the monthly allow- 
ances received by veterans begin only 
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after they have enrolled and completed 
at least a month of their education or 
training. This deferral of payment often 
deters veterans from taking training or 
additional schooling because they lack 
the initial funds to meet tuition and liv- 
ing expenses. 

This legislation would enable the Vet- 
erans Administration to make advance 
payments to veterans as soon as they 
submit evidence they have registered. 
This will provide them with funds when 
their need for funds is most pressing. 

THE FEDERAL CITY 

Two proposals being resubmitted deal 
with the nation’s capital. The first envi- 
sions a corporation to carry out the re- 
vitalization of the heart of Washington. 
The second would give the District Gov- 
ernment a new measure of freedom and 
control over its own capital outlay pro- 
grams, reducing District dependency on 
the Federal Government. 

FEDERAL CITY BICENTENNIAL DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

The American Bicentennial—midway 
through the present decade—presents a 
powerful incentive and a realistic dead- 
line for realization of Pierre L’Enfant’s 
vision for the Federal City. The pro- 
posal being resubmitted would create a 
public corporation to prepare plans for 
carrying forward the revitalization of 
the heart of Washington, and for gen- 
erating the maximum private and com- 
mercial investment for the fulfillment 
of that dream. I urge the Congress not 
to allow any more time to be lost in 
completing this promising enterprise. 

D.C. CAPITOL PROGRAM FINANCING ACT 


Currently, when the District of Co- 
lumbia Government is confronted with 
the need to borrow for major new build- 
ing and construction, it must turn to 
the United States Treasury; and it can 
borrow only up to a temporary formula 
limit set by the Congress. 

I now renew this administration’s pro- 
posal that the Congress grant the District 
of Columbia Government the authority 
to issue its own local bonds, and that the 
future limit on borrowing be set accord- 
ing to a permanent flexible formula based 
on District revenues. Removing the Dis- 
trict’s capital spending requirements 
from the Federal budget would mean sav- 
ings to the Treasury. Further, it would 
give Washington responsibilities and 
rights commensurate with those of other 
great American cities. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Under this heading, two proposals are 
being resubmitted. They relate to water- 
ways safety, the need for which has be- 
come increasingly apparent as more and 
more great vessels ply the navigable 
waters of the United States. Decreas- 
ing accidents at sea is an important part 
of our overall program to provide greater 
safety to the traveling public. In addi- 


tion, these bills enhance our efforts to 
prevent the damaging pollution of the 


Nation’s waterways which often results 
from collisions at sea. 
PORTS AND WATERWAYS SAFETY ACT 
As commerce grows, and as world trade 
expands, more and more great ships use 
American waters. Many carry hazardous 
cargoes—potential dangers to America’s 
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ports, harbors, waterfront areas, the 
waters themselves and the resources they 
contain. There would, I believe, be a sub- 
stantial benefit in the creation of a co- 
ordinated safety program. And I again 
ask that the Secretary of Transportation 
be empowered to prescribe standards and 
regulations, and to act upon them, to give 
the protection the nation increasingly 
needs. 
VESSEL-TO-VESSEL RADIO PHONES 


With the increasing number of vessels 
operating on inland and coastal water- 
ways, the danger of accidents and col- 
lisions has become more serious. To help 
prevent unnecessary loss of life and 
property in future years, I am again pro- 
posing to the Congress legislation re- 
quiring that certain vessels transiting 
these waterways carry equipment for 
direct bridge-to-bridge contact. While 
most vessels today carry radio equip- 
ment, there is not always a compatible 
and open communication channel be- 
tween two ships—and hence, they often 
cannot communicate even the most basic 
navigational information. Many vessels 
are already adequately equipped to meet 
the new requirements; the cost to the 
remaining shipowners would not be great. 

RURAL AMERICA 


Two measures again being proposed 
concern Americans living in the country- 
side or on farms. One would establish a 
mixed-ownership bank to make loans to 
telephone borrowers, along the lines of 
the Farm Credit Administration; the 
other would reduce Federal expenditures 
by replacing direct loans to some farm- 
ers with government guaranteed loans. 

THE TELEPHONE BANK 


I propose creation of a mixed-owner- 
ship bank to make loans—at from 4 per- 
cent to market interest rates—to tele- 
phone companies and cooperatives which 
now rely almost exclusively on the Rural 
Electrification Administration for their 
financing. 

The bank would be partially capital- 
ized through Treasury purchase of stock 
at a rate of up to $30 million annually 
until the Treasury holdings reached $300 
million. 

When total capital stock plus paid-in 
surplus reached $400 million, the bank 
would begin to retire the Federal invest- 
ment. Further, the bank would be em- 
powered to sell stock to its borrowers, 
and to borrow from private investors up 
to eight times the paid-in capital and re- 
tained earnings of the bank. This could 
bring about bank loans during Fiscal 
Year 1972 of $94.5 million to telephone 
borrowers—and the 1972 budget assumes 
timely enactment of this legislation. 


INSURED FARM OPERATING LOANS 


This proposal would permit the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to substitute 
insured for direct loans to farmers up 
to a level of $275 million for the coming 
fiscal year. 

This could reduce Treasury outlays 
by $275 million, while leaving a Federal 
guarantee for the loans. It is consistent 
with our belief in maximum use of the 
private sector in achieving public pur- 
poses, and its enactment is acsumed in 
our 1972 budget. 
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GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


A number of proposals being resub- 
mitted deal with the smoother, more ef- 
ficient and more responsive operation of 
the Federal Government. They argue for 
themselves on their own considerable 
merits. 

GRANT CONSOLIDATION 


First, I urge the Congress to enact leg- 
islation permitting the President to 
merge related Federal assistance pro- 
grams, subject to Congressional review 
and concurrence. This authority, sim- 
ilar to presidential power to reorganize 
the Executive Branch, would be a vital 
part of our total effort to simplify the 
Federal system and make the delivery 
of goods and services at the regional, 
State and local level more effective. The 
consolidation of programs will make 
possible broader and more flexible use 
of funds and facilitate program admin- 
istration at all levels of government. 
Originally submitted almost two years 
ago, this request for authority is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the administra- 
tion’s unprecedented revenue sharing 
proposals contained in my State of the 
Union Message. The time has come to 
move on this bill. 

JOINT FUNDING 


Often when States, communities or 
even individuals apply for Federal 
grants, the funds must be drawn from 
more than a single agency. To answer 
these requests more quickly, more sim- 
ply and more efficiently, I recommend 
that the Congress authorize Federal 
agencies to pool certain related funds— 
and to adopt common administrative 


procedures, to be carried out by a lead 
agency. The House passed this joint 
funding measure last year. I again urge 
both Houses to act favorably upon it 
early in the Ninety-second Congress. 

AEC AMENDMENTS 


This proposal would authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to collect 
license fees from any other government 
agency engaged in generating electric 
power on the same basis it now charges 
other electric utility systems for licensing 
nuclear powerplants. The cost of a license 
for a nuclear powerplant is part of the 
cost of doing business. Thus, it is appro- 
priate that Federal power agencies 
should be placed on the same footing. 
CLARIFYING CERTAIN PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 9 of 
1950, the President was given authority 
to designate the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. However, be- 
cause the basic statute has not been 
amended to accord precisely with that 
plan, the President’s authority is not 
crystal clear. This resulted, some time 
ago, in certain ambiguities when one of 
my predecessors sought to designate a 
new FPC Chairman. 

The Ninety-first Congress was urged 
to clarify this situation, and I now re- 
quest that the Ninety-second Congress 
enact the necessary clarifying legislation. 

NATURAL GAS ACT AMENDMENT 

The Federal Power Commission has 
asked the Congress for broader authority 
to gather and publish information on 


the natural gas industry. This would 
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benefit the industry, its consumers and 
investors, government agencies and the 
Congress itself, as well as enable the 
FPC to exercise more effectively its own 
regulatory powers. The proposal is com- 
parable to existing provisions of the Fed- 
eral Power Act concerning the electric 
power industry—and in no way would it 
expand the regulatory responsibilities of 
the FPC. I urge the Congress to act fa- 
vorably upon this request. 
COST ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 


Last year, in extending the Defense 
Production Act, the Congress established 
a Cost Accounting Standards Board— 
and then placed that Board under the 
authority of the Legislative Branch. 

This Board is responsible for establish- 
ing cost accounting standards, rules and 
regulations for use by defense contractors 
and subcontractors. Since these stand- 
ards necessarily affect the negotiation 
and administration of government con- 
tracts, and since government contracts 
are the responsibility of the Executive 
Branch under the Constitution, placing 
this board under the Legislative Branch 
violates the fundamental principle of the 
separation of powers. 

On August 17, 1970, we asked Congress 
to remedy this situation. With this mes- 
sage I am reissuing that request. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Under the Defense Production Act, the 
nation’s industrial capacity is expanded 
and critical materials are produced and 
allocated in times of national emergency. 
I now renew the administration’s pro- 
posal that this Act be extended for an- 
other two years and needed changes be 
made. These include: 

—A new method of financing the pro- 
duction expansion provisions. 

—Elimination of the unnecessary and 
undesirable restrictions on guaranteed 
transactions imposed last year, 

—Authority for the President to make 
adjustments in civilian pay and person- 
nel administration to assure the effective 
functioning of government agencies in a 
civil defense emergency. 

STOCKPILE DISPOSALS 


Proposed legislation will be resubmit- 
ted which would authorize GSA to sell off 
from the government’s stockpiles quanti- 
ties of sixteen commodities which we now 
hold in excess of our needs for national 
security. The sales would bring substan- 
tial returns to the Treasury. In the near 
future, new legislation will be submitted 
to the Congress for authority to dispose 
of other commodities—authority which I 
urge the Congress to grant as consistent 
with both sound government and a sound 
economic policy. 

LOST CURRENCY WRITE-OFF 


Millions of dollars in U.S. currency and 
silver certificates issued since 1929 have 
been lost or destroyed, or are held perma- 
nently in collections—and will never be 
presented for redemption. I now renew 
the administration’s proposal that the 
Department of the Treasury be author- 
ized to write off these Federal Reserve 
bank notes and national bank notes, and 
to remove the limitation of $200 million 
on such write-offs. In anticipation of 


favorable Congressional action, the Fis- 
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cal Year 1972 budget reflects these write- 
offs as a receipt of $228 million. 
REFORM OF VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


Three separate reforms can be made 
in veterans’ programs which would lift 
an unwarranted burden from the general 
taxpayer without in any way diminishing 
the legitimate rights or privileges of vet- 
erans. I am again asking the Congress to 
enact them, along with a proposal to fa- 
cilitate sale of direct loans by the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


The first deals with the veterans burial 
allowance which runs to $250. This al- 
lowance was established before the exist- 
ence of other Federal programs—such as 
social security and railroad retirement— 
which often provide similar or greater 
burial benefits to the same eligible veter- 
ans. The legislation proposed would elim- 
inate duplication by limiting the Veter- 
ans Administration’s burial payment to 
the difference between $250 and the non- 
VA burial payment. 

TUBERCULOSIS DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Secondly, some veterans are still re- 
ceiving disability compensation for tu- 
berculosis long after the disease has 
reached a stage of complete arrest. The 
Congress has enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting future awards of compensation 
for arrested tuberculosis, recognizing 
that such awards no longer reflect medi- 
cal reality. However, those on the rolls 
before that law was enacted continue to 
receive monthly payments, although 
their disease has been cured. This pref- 
erential treatment of a relatively few 
veterans should be terminated. 

MEDICAL INSURANCE 


My third proposal deals with the cost 
of caring in VA hospitals for veterans 
who have non-service connected ail- 
ments and who have private health 
insurance. 

Generally, veterans who are over 65 or 
have war-time service, and who state 
that they cannot afford hospitalization, 
are entitled to VA care on a bed-avail- 
able basis. 

In many cases, the private insurance 
could pay part or all of the cost of hos- 
pitalization. But the insurance contracts 
often bar reimbursement to a veteran 
hospitalized in a VA hospital. This rep- 
resents both an unwarranted windfall to 
the insurance company, and an unnec- 
essary burden on the Federal Treasury. 

Veterans should not be barred from 
receiving care in a VA hospital. But 
there is no reason why insurance com- 
panies should not reimburse the Federal 
Government in the same manner in 
which they pay a non-Federal private 
hospital. The proposed legislation will 
correct this discriminatory situation. 

SALE OF VA DIRECT LOANS 


Under present law, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration can sell direct loans from 
its portfolio only if the price received is 
at least 98 percent of par. Recent market 
conditions have resulted in prices below 
that level and this proposal would re- 
move the statutory price limitation, 
allowing the Veterans Administration, 
when necessary, to sell loans if “‘reason- 
able prices” prevail. 
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USER TAXES 


Two of my proposals deal with a more 
equitable allocation of user costs of 
transportation services. Under one pro- 
posal, the cost of providing security 
against aircraft hijackers would be borne 
by the passengers themselves and not by 
the general public. Under the other, the 
large trucks which use our national 
highway system would be made to bear 
a more appropriate share of the cost of 
highway construction. 

AIRLINE USER TAXES 


The number of airline hijackings that 
seemed to be taking place almost daily 
months ago has been reduced. Partly, 
this is due to the civil air and ground 
security program, particularly the sky 
marshals, established by the Federal 
Government. This program should be 
continued and strengthened—but its cost 
should be borne, not by the entire tax- 
paying public, but by the airline users 
themselves. For that reason I urge ap- 
proval of legislation the administration 
is resubmitting to provide for an in- 
crease of one-half of one percent in the 
eight percent airline passenger ticket 
tax, and for an additional charge of $2 
to be added to the present $3 departure 
tax on all international flights. Those 
who use our airlines are the principal 
beneficiaries of this new security service, 
and it is appropriate, therefore, that they 
should bear the cost. 


HIGHWAY USER TAXES 


Believing that the burden of highway 
taxes should be more equitably distrib- 
uted between larger trucks and smaller 
vehicles and automobiles, I again ask 
that the Federal tax on diesel fuel be 
raised from four cents per gallon to six 
cents, and that the present $3 per thou- 
sand pounds annual use tax on trucks 
weighing over 26,000 pounds, be changed 
to a graduated tax schedule ranging 
from $3.50 to $9.50 per thousand pounds. 
This new tax would be applied only to 
those truck combinations weighing in 
excess of 26,000 pounds. 

IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 


Finally, I urge passage of several meas- 
ures which are being resubmitted dealing 
with the immigration policies of the 
United States, and with American con- 
tributions to international banks to assist 
the economic development of friendly 
nations. 

REFORM IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


To improve our immigration laws and 
to enlarge upon our national tradition as 
an open nation and an open society, legis- 
lation is being resubmitted which would, 
among other reforms, provide: 

—A higher percentage of immigrant 
visas for professionals, needed workers 
and refugees. 

—Additional visas for the Western 
hemisphere, with special provisions for 
our nearest neighbors, Mexico and 
Canada. 

Further, to encourage travel and tour- 
ism in the United States, the require- 
ment for a visa would be waived for all 
business and pleasure visits of ninety 
days or less by nationals of countries des- 
ignated by the Secretary of State. 


ASSISTANCE 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AND INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
In recent years, the benefits of in- 

creased multilateral aid to developing 
countries have become more and more 
manifest. Multilateral aid enables a pool- 
ing of the assistance of the donor na- 
tions; it reduces political frictions in- 
herent in some bilateral programs; it 
strengthens international institutions; it 
is preferred by many recipient nations. 

Thus, I again urge the Congress to 
authorize $100 million in United States 
contributions to the Special Fund of the 
Asian Development Bank, and $900 mil- 
lion to the corresponding fund of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
former will enable the nations of free 
Asia to assume greater responsibility for 
the success of their own development. 
The latter, along with the $100 million 
first installment authorized by the last 
Congress, will make possible significant 
advances in the economic development of 
the hemisphere, in which we ourselves 
have so vital a stake, and also give sub- 
stance to the partnership of the 
Americas. 

To the veterans of the Ninety-first 
Congress, the measures proposed once 
again in this message will of course be 
familiar. In the case of many of them, 
the work begun by the Ninety-first Con- 
gress should aid prompt consideration by 
the Ninety-second. Each is worthy, and 
by moving promptly and favorably on 
these matters of unfinished business this 
Congress will make an auspicious begin- 
ning on what could become a record of 
splendid achievement. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1971. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 
ON UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF 
91ST CONGRESS 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has placed before the 92d 
Congress more than 3 dozen items of 
legislation constituting the unfinished 
business of the last Congress 

I have reviewed all of the items listed 
in the President’s message, and they all 
appear to me to be meritorious. I there- 
fore urge that the Congress get moving on 
this too-long-delayed agenda. 

The size of this workload makes it im- 
perative that the new Congress organize 
as soon as possible and quickly tackle 
the task before it. 

Various of the measures included in the 
unfinished business of the previous Con- 
gress are needed to promote equity and 
justice and the common good. 

I call particular attenton to the need 
for legislation dealing with disorderly 
or violent demonstrations in or near Gov- 
ernment buildings, a Federal wagering 
tax as a tool against organized crime, 
measures to ban use of the mails to de- 
liver unsolicited salacious advertising 
and material offensive to youngsters, ad- 
vance payments to veterans interested in 
schooling or training under the GI bill, 
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and Presidential authority to merge Fed- 
eral grants under related assistance pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, the 92d Congress can get 
off to a fine start by early action on the 
measures designated by the President as 
pending business. I urge that we set 
about our business with dispatch, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES HOL- 
IDAY RECESS SCHEDULE 


(Mr, BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to announce that the leader- 
ship has agreed on the holiday recess 
schedule through next summer. 

The first recess is during the Lincoln- 
Washington Birthdays—the first recess 
will be at the conclusion of business on 
Wednesday, February 10, until noon, 
Wednesday, February 17. 

The Easter recess—Easter Sunday 
falling on April 11—-will be from the con- 
clusion of business on Wednesday, April 
7, until noon, Monday, April 19. 

The Memorial Day recess—Memorial 
Day being on Monday, May 31—will be 
from the conclusion of business on 
Thursday, May 27, until noon, Tuesday, 
June 1. 

The July 4 recess—July 4 being on 
Sunday—will be from the conclusion of 
business on Thursday, July 1, until noon, 
Tuesday, July 6. 

The August-September recess, which 
so many Members are interested in be- 
cause of their families, and in order to 
plan for vacations, we have decided the 
recess will begin with Friday, August 6, 
until noon, Wednesday, September 8. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO FRIDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Fri- 
day next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object for the purpose of asking 
a question. 

In regard to the so-called Lincoln 
Birthday recess, did I understand the 
gentleman to state that it would be from 
February 10 at the close of business until 
noon on February 17? 

Mr, BOGGS. From the conclusion of 
business on Wednesday, February 10, un- 
til noon, Wednesday, February 17. 

Mr. KYL, I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would ask 
the gentleman why the session on Friday 
rather than Thursday, and adjournment 


over to the following Monday from 
Thursday instead of from Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mainly for the conven- 
ience of the Members. 

The SPEAKER. And the budget mes- 
sage. 
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Mr. BOGGS. The budget message is 
due on Friday. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I merely want to say I think this 
scheduling of recesses is an extremely 
helpful and good thing for the leader- 
ship to have done. It is the first time 
since I have been in the House, which is 
a short period of time, that Members 
have been able to plan with any certainty 
in terms of their schedules, and I ex- 
press my thanks to the leadership for 
having taken this step. 

Mr. BOGGS. We thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


RESCHEDULING OF SPECIAL OR- 
DERS SCHEDULED FOR WEDNES- 
DAY AND THURSDAY TO FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 29 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time for the purpose of asking 
the majority leader about the resched- 
uling of special orders. I was given 
unanimous consent for a special order on 
this Wednesday. In the light of the re- 
quest of the majority leader that the 
House go over to Friday, I should like 
to ask him what procedures we should 
now follow. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman simply 
will have to ask unanimous consent that 
his special order be rescheduled for Fri- 
day or some other time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all special 
orders scheduled for Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week go over until Fri- 
day, January 29. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


(Mr. TEAGUE of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans money principally to electric 
co-operatives at the statutory rate of 2 
percent. In the past, I have introduced 
bills that would cause the REA to charge 
the same interest on its loans as the 
Government has to pay on its borrow- 
ings. It seems to me utterly improper 
that the Treasury has had to pay inter- 
est of 6 or 7 percent for money which 
is then loaned out at 2 percent. In effect, 
all taxpayers are subsidizing the benefi- 
ciaries of the REA loans. Not only that, 
but the REA cooperatives are also ex- 
empt from income taxes and have vari- 
ous other advantages with respect to 
property taxes. 

In view of these facts, I was interested 
to learn recently about the purchase by a 
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fully taxed utility of an REA cooperative 
in my State of California. The San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. announced that it had 
acquired all the properties of the Moun- 
tain Empire Electric Cooperative in 
southeastern San Diego County. The 
purchase price was $1,691,000. After vari- 
ous liabilities are paid, the remainder of 
the purchase price will be divided up 
among the members of the cooperative. 

According to Joseph F. Sinnott, presi- 
dent of the private utility, the integra- 
tion of two electric systems will permit 
greater operational efficiencies and will 
result in substantially lower electric 
rates. 

This sale will not only be a gain for 
the co-op members, but also for the 
country as a whole. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, according to its 
annual statistical report for the year 
ending December 31, 1968, had approved 
loans for the Mountain Empire Electric 
Cooperative of $2,206,000 during the life 
of the co-op. Not only will the remain- 
ing balance due on this 2-percent money 
be paid off, but the co-op will come off 
the tax-exempt list and pay its share of 
income taxes to both the Federal and 
State Governments. 

During the calendar year of 1968, elec- 
tric loans were made totaling $422 mil- 
lion. This brought the cumulative 33- 
year total to $6.8 billion in loans made 
to 1,101 borrowers. The borrowers in- 
cluded 987 co-operatives, 55 public power 
districts, 34 other public bodies and 25 
commercial power companies. It seems 
outrageous that the Government, which 
has to pay 6- to 7-percent interest on its 
own securities, is required by statute to 
loan it out at a 2-percent rate. 

Although the purchase by a private 
utility of a small electric co-op is not a 
very large event, I think it is a healthy 
transaction for our economy. Other tax- 
payers will not much longer have to sub- 
sidize this co-op with 2-percent money. 
The co-op will come off the tax-exempt 
rolls and begin paying its share toward 
the support of the State and Federal 
Governments. Its former members are 
also better off. They get a cash distribu- 
tion and pay less for their electric power. 
I hope there will be more purchases like 
this in the future. 


“A TIME FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRESS—NOT  WHEEL-SPIN- 
NING” 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 15, 1971, Mr. Donald M. 
Kendall, president and chief executive 
officer of Pepsi Co., Inc., spoke before the 
Los Angeles Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

His overall remarks on the environ- 
mental problems were, in my opinion, 
extremely well done. I thought that it 
might be of interest to the Members 
and those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Accordingly, I am inserting the 
complete text of his remarks into the 
RECORD. 

REMARKS ON ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 

(By Donald M. Kendall) 


First of all, I'd like to express my personal 


gratitude to the man in this Club who de- 
cided to schedule my appearance out here 
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in January. Back home right now we have 
only one kind of weather report: Cold and 
continued rotten.” Now I can at least go back 
and convince my colleagues that there is still 
asun, 

In a much more serious vein, I do want 
to thank you for inviting me to address this 
great and nationally respected Rotary Club, 
You have earned a reputation not only as 
warm and appreciative listeners, but as men 
of thought and action . . . representing the 
finest dedication to the public interest. 

I am especially grateful to be able to speak 
to you today on a subject of overriding public 
interest . . . and perhaps equally pressing 
public confusion, 

According to a Lou Harris poll published 
within the past three weeks, the quality of 
the environment has now replaced crime, 
drugs, and education as the foremost concern 
of Americans. Similarly, a recent Reader's 
Digest study ranks environmental deteriora- 
tion second only to the rising cost of living 
among consumer worries. This same study 
tells us that the public holds private in- 
dustry primarily responsible for environ- 
mental problems by a shocking margin of 
well over two-to-one over government at all 
levels. 

(But, I'm getting ahead of my story.) 

There is today on the national scene an ex- 
citing new organization with one of the least 
exciting titles in America: The National Cen- 
ter for Solid Waste Disposal. But, don’t let 
the name turn you off. This group can mean 
the beginning of the end of one of the most 
monumental problems ever faced by any na- 
tion: What to do with the ever-mounting 
volume of solid waste that accompanies the 
presence of man. 

There used to be a childish question that 
asked, “Can God build a mountain so high 
that he can’t jump over it?” Well, I don’t 
know about God, but man is coming close to 
building a mountain of waste so high that 
one day he may not be able to burn it or 
bury it ...much less jump over it. 

As Chairman of the National Center, rd 
like to tell you that our purpose is nothing 
short of moving mountains. The National 
Center was established as a non-profit corpo- 
ration headquarted in Washington, D.C., last 
August by 16 leading manufacturers, retail- 
ers, and users of packaging containers of all 
types. Its 30-member Board of Directors in- 
eludes principal executives of such com- 
panies as U.S. Steel, National Steel, Alcoa, 
Monsanto, American Can, Continental Can, 
Reynolds Metals, Owens-Illinois. Anchor- 
Hocking Glass, International Paper, Mead 
Packaging, and U.S. Plywood-Champion 
Papers; Marcor, Kroger, Lucky Stores, and 
Super Giant Stores; General Foods, Proc- 
tor & Gamble, Anheuser-Busch, Adolph 
Coors, Heublein, and Coca-Cola, as well as 
PepsiCo. I. W. Abel, President of the United 
Steel Workers of America, is on the Board, 
which also has as public members Wash- 
ington’s Mayor, Walter Washington; Kathe- 
rine Graham, Publisher of The Washington 
Post; and Maurice Mitchell, Chancellor of the 
University of Denver. 

The National Center constitutes industry’s 
primary response, in the packaging area, to 
the challenge c-ntained in President Nixon’s 
special Message to The Congress last Febru- 
ary, part of which I quote: 

“Man has applied a great deal of his energy 
in the past to exploring his planet. Now we 
must make a similar commitment of effort to 
restoring the planet. The unexpected conse- 
quences of our technology have often worked 
damage to our environment; now we must 
turn that same technology to the work of its 
restoration and preservation.” End quote. 

To make our response worthy of this chal- 
lenge the Center's sponsoring industries have 
set themselves the task of creating a total- 
systems development approach—problem- 
solving in orientation—to the subject of 
solid waste disposal. A first and vital step 
was to recognize and accept the fact that 
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American business has concentrated on the 
distribution and dissemination of packaging 
to the virtual exclusion of disposition. There 
was and is no intent by any member indus- 
try either to cop out or cop a plea. Our pri- 
mary intent is to correct this situation by 
developing constructive solutions to the 
problem of used-package disposal. But we 
have no intention of stopping there. 

We have chosen the comprehensive course 
of critically examining the broad function 
of the Nation's waste collection and disposal 
systems and proposing positive improve- 
ments extending into such areas as: reclama- 
tion, recycling, and reuse of materials; new 
product packaging and materials; changes in 
distribution, marketing patterns and pro- 
cedures; consumer education and alteration 
of established modes of behavior. Impor- 
tantly, the Center will serve Government 
agencies and the private sector as a commu- 
nications focus for information on every 
aspect of litter prevention and solid waste 
collection, recycling, and disposal. But it is 
equipped to go far beyond information as- 
sembly and dissemination. We intend to 
finance trailblazing creative research in the 
design, operation, and evaluation of solid 
waste management systems. 

That this is a formidable assignment is 
made pretty clear by an examination of that 
mountain of waste I mentioned a moment 
ago. The United States currently generates 
some 4.4 billion tons of solid waste per year, 
of which agricultural wastes account for 2.3 
billion tons, mineral wastes (primarily min- 
ing in origin) 1.7 billion tons, non-recycled 
industrial wastes 110 million tons, and resi- 
dential, commercial and institutional wastes 
250 million tons. Even when agricultural and 
mineral wastes, building rubble and scrapped 
automobiles are not counted, the residue 
comes to 9.7 pounds per day for every living 
American. Automobiles are junked at the 
rate of six million a year, representing 15 
million tons. Something over 80 percent of 
these are reclaimed for recycling, but the 
Bureau of Mines has placed the number of 
abandoned hulks now dotting the landscape 
at 15 million, with a tota] weight of 26 mil- 
lion tons. (As that Dodge Sheriff says, “We're 
in a heap o’ trouble.) 

In an effort to dispose of this avalanche of 
refuse, United States municipalities are 
spending 4.5 billion dollars a year—more 
than for any public function other than 
schools and roads—and spending it, by and 
large, very poorly indeed. In the average com- 
munity, 78 percent of the disposal budget 
goes for collection, nine-tenths of which rep- 
resents garbagemen’s wages. Disposal man- 
power takes another 17.4 percent, with the 
result that only three and a half percent of 
total expenditures is left for the actual dis- 
posal process. Consequently, cities feel com- 
pelled to settle for the cheapest available 
means of refuse handling—i.e., dumping and 
open burning. There are over 12,000 munici- 
pal dumps in the Nation today, and fewer 
than 800 of them employ even the minimal 
method of covering the waste with earth. 

Percentagewise, a report issued by the 
Bureau of Solid Waste Management places 
the 1966 proportion of solid waste tonnage 
handled by open dumping at 77.5 percent, as 
compared with 14 percent for incineration, 5 
percent for sanitary landfilling, and 0.5 per- 
cent for composting, with the remaining 
three percent being salvaged in one way or 
another. Other informed studies, confined 
exclusively to municipal as opposed to private 
disposal facilities, increase the dumping fig- 
ure sharply to 84.6 percent, and correspond- 
ingly reduce the incineration proportion to 
eight percent, most of which is burned with- 
out even the most rudimentary air pollution 
control equipment. In any event, the open 
dump—an unsightly, disease-breeding fire 
trap—clearly is the predominant method of 
solid waste disposal. Fortunately, many cities 
s00n will be forced to do something else. Time 
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Magazine reports that Philadelphia and San 
Francisco may run out of dumping space by 
the end of 1971. Other major communities 
will reach that point within the next five 
years. 

The flood of garbage and trash is expand- 
ing steadily under the combined impact of 
population growth and rising per-capita con- 
sumption. Adequate Federal financing has 
been slow in developing under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act of 1965, and state and 
local governments—refiecting pronounced 
voter resistance to enabling bond issues— 
generally have shown little enthusiasm for 
providing matching funds in any case. Some 
progress is at last being made with municipal 
waste-treatment facilities—enough to impel 
the Chairman of the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality to tell U.S. News & 
World Report two months ago that he thinks 
“we are beginning to get the upper hand” in 
the water-pollution area, although he con- 
ceded that “it is too early to document any 
substantial improvement.” 

Certainly, the waste-disposal job immedi- 
ately ahead is a very large and difficult one, 
but the sponsoring participants in the new 
National Center are convinced that the prob- 
lem can be solved, and are individually and 
jointly determined to make a maximal con- 
tribution toward its solution. Our member- 
ship comprises a not-inconsiderable portion 
of the Nation’s industrial, merchandising and 
technological strength. But there’s the rub: 
If the politicians and the public will permit 
us to approach the matter on a technological 
basis, we feel we have the expertise to cope 
successfully with the difficulties involved. 
We also have the financial resources and the 
management commitment to implement 
major decisions reached in the public inter- 
est. 

I must confess, however, that recent 
events suggest this is a big “if”. As you 
know, & highly destructive atmosphere of 
unreal, unreasoning and unbridled hysteria 
has developed around environmental issues 
in general. Like others who are attempting 
to find positive solutions to environmental 
problems, we of the National Center hear 
very clearly what Time Magazine this month 
called “the apocalyptic warnings of the 
‘New Jeremiahs’—ecologists with an almost 
masochistic appetite for doom, and demog- 
raphers with passion for slogans.” We have 
become all too well acquainted with the in- 
creasingly strident voices of those irrespon- 
sible elements of the scientific community 
who prompted a White House environmental 
spokesman to say recently that “there has 
been too much talk of panic in relation to 
the environment,” and who led Philip Hand- 
ler, President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, to remark that “the nations of the 
world may yet pay a dreadful price for the 
public behavior of scientists who depart from 
established fact to indulge themselves in 
hyperbole.” 

Thus encouraged—as if they needed en- 
couragement—the ever-present political op- 
portunists have swung into action, besieging 
packaging-oriented industries with an array 
of punitive proposals—totaling in 1970 alone, 
10 Congressional bills, 43 bills in the legis- 
latures of 33 states, and 24 ordinances in- 
troduced in various municipal and county 
councils—each of which would either com- 
pound the basic problems of solid waste dis- 
posal or delay their solution ... not to men- 
tion creating economic havoc in the process. 

As an inevitable result of this pseudo- 
scientific clamor and political cacophony, & 
great deal of needless and potentially harm- 
ful public confusion has been produced con- 
cerning the nature of solid waste 
and the Government expenditures required 
to deal with it effectively. The Reader’s 
Digest survey to which I referred earlier 
found 74 percent of American families spe- 
cifically concerned about inadequate waste 
treatment and 86 percent about the water 
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pollution to which deficient municipal facil- 
ities contribute so heavily. Yet, only 19 per- 
cent indicated a recognition that Govern- 
ment should accept primary financial re- 
sponsibility for correcting these and other 
environmental shortcomings! People in that 
frame of mind can scarcely be expected to 
respond positively when they are asked—as 
they ultimately must be—to approve bond 
issues for improyed waste treatment plants. 

Broad-based public understanding and 
support are essential to other aspects of the 
comprehensive effort currently belng mount- 
ed by forward-looking Government leaders, 
private agencies and the National Center. 
Certainly, it is imperative that the citizen- 
ery at large comprehend the distinction be- 
tween litter and solid waste and recognize 
the fundamental differences in corrective 
procedures for each. 

Litter, by any definition, is a national dis- 
grace. It’s unsightly, annoying, irritating, 
and indefensible, It mars our landscapes and 
our scenic areas. Unlike solid waste, however, 
it poses no threat to the public health—al- 
though the hulks of abandoned automobiles, 
piles of paper debris . . . .yes, and discarded 
beer cans and soft drink bottles ... can 
quite factually be said to make the viewer 
sick. 

Litter differs from solid waste in one other 
way . . . how it gets where it is. It comes 
from careless, thoughtless, irresponsible, and 
thoroughly selfish people who discard what 
they haye consumed solely on the basis of 
personal convenience, totally without regard 
for the rights of others. Those who know no 
better deserve to be taught; those who refuse 
to learn deserve to be penalized. The answers 
to the litter problem thus are consumer edu- 
cation, provision of adequate means for the 
proper disposal of potential litter ... and 
strict enforcement of anti-littering laws. 

The National Center itself takes no direct 
part in litter education, but the great ma- 
jority of our sponsors participated in the 
founding of the Keep America Beautiful 
organization, and remain active today in this 
foremost litter-prevention group. Keep 
America Beautiful uses every available means 
of public communication and persuasion to 
inform citizens that they are individually 
responsible for the attractiveness of their 
surroundings. Its program currently is being 
expanded, I am glad to say, to include in- 
creased emphasis on reaching young people. 

Litter legislation and law enforcement are, 
of course, the exclusive province of local au- 
thorities. With respect to their performance 
to date, I can only remark the obvious: Laws 
providing for litter fines of $50 or $100 or 
even $500 per offense are common through- 
out the country, but actual imposition of 
those fines is virtually unheard of, An un- 
used deterrent can scarcely be considered a 
deterrent at all. Fortunately, however, there 
presently are some scattered indications of a 
developing trend toward increasing enforce- 
ment, and even towarc more imaginative 
penalties—forward thinking citizens in the 
State of Washington have proposed suspen- 
sion of the driver's license of any person 
caught littering for the third time. 

Solid waste, on the other hand, unmistak- 
ably merits a higher order of priority, and for 
the most urgent of reasons; the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality has pro- 
nounced municipal solid wastes “the clearest 
threat to health and the environment,” Cor- 
rective action here is imperative to the 
future well-being of us all. While the major 
thrust must come from Governmental action 
of the type represented by the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, the Resource Recovery Act of 
1970, and the Federal agencies created by 
them, the founders of the National Center 
For Solid Waste Disposal feel that American 
industry, too, has a direct public responsi- 
bility in this area. 

Used packaging materials are estimated 
to constitute about 10 percent of the solid 
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wastes with which municipal facilities pres- 
ently are required to deal. Hence, a prime 
job of the National Center Is to apply our 
special expertise to the development not only 
of improved methods for the disposal of cur- 
rent containers, but also of new packaging 
materials which are bio-degradable or can 
be incinerated without infecting the air with 
pollutants. High on our list of research pri- 
orities is experimentation with materials 
separation techniques, the importance of 
which was underscored in the 1969 report on 
packaging published by the Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management: “Most of the difficulties 
created by packaging” it said, “are due to in- 
adequate technology, or the absence of tech- 
nology, in waste removal.” The concurrent 
development and increasing commercial ac- 
ceptance of tin-free steel cans, single-alloy 
aluminum cans, and new paper coatings for 
containers also will significantly improve 
the technology of salvage, and thus contrib- 
ute importantly toward further advance- 
ment of the recycling operations in which 
our member industries already are engaged. 

Some of the statistics on present recycling 
accomplishments might surprise you, be- 
cause they have been accorded so little pub- 
lic recognition. The paper industry, a re- 
cycling leader since World War II, already 
recycles 20 percent of its total annual prod- 
uct—more than eleven million tons of waste 
paper each year—and is aiming for the 35 
percent level by 1985. The glass and alumi- 
num container industries repurchased well 
over 50 million one-way bottles and cans 
last year. The total weight of “non-return- 
able” bottles bought by Owens-Illinois alone 
in 1969 and 1970 amounted to more than 
three million tons. There is an established 
precedent for recycling steel cans. The steel 
ean industry sends back to the steel indus- 
try 10 to 15 percent of the material they 
buy in the form of scrap to be recycled. 

It is certain, however, that major further 
increases in recycling volume will accom- 
pany future breakthrough in salvage tech- 
nology, in which the National Center hopes 
to play a part. 

The interests of the National Center are 
by no means confined to packaging-oriented 
developments. Among the wideranging proj- 
ect possibilities which we intend to explore 
are exceptionally high-temperature incinera- 
tion, high-pressure compacting, automatic 
collection of municipal wastes through a 
network of pneumatic pipes, and use of in- 
cinerator heat to generate electricity. As 
you may know, the Bureau of Solid Waste 
Management was sufficiently interested in 
this last notion to approve construction of 
a pilot plant here in California, at Menlo 
Park. 

Obviously, the National Center will en- 
courage the continuing research activities of 
its individual member companies, each of 
which is pursuing a number of anti-pollu- 
tion projects on its own. At PepsiCo, for et- 
ample, we have been working with Standard 
Oil of Ohio on the development of a thermo- 
plastic bottle, the Barex 210, which is now 
being test-marketed. It is strong, lightweight, 
shatterproof—and can be incinerated to a 
fine ash without a trace of air pollution. 
It has publicly been suggested, by our friends 
at Continental Can and by others active in 
the field of pollution abatement, that if the 
Barex 210 test-markets successfully and 
proves commercially competitive in price, 
this new thermoplastic may totally displace 
polyvinyl chloride, the only packaging ma- 
terial which Government authorities name 
as a potential health hazard in waste dis- 
posal. When burned, it decomposes into 
chlorine compounds like hydrogen chloride, 
which can in turn mix with condensation to 
form hydrochloric acid. 

Although this PepsiCo project happens to 
be one of which I am particularly proud, 
I mention it here only as an illustration 
of the many related activities which Na- 
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tional Center members are conducting on an 
individual basis. To cite just one more of 
many which merit public exposition, An- 
heuser-Busch is financing a solid waste total- 
systems project at the Management Science 
Center of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and also is carrying out internally a group 
of interlocked investigations involving such 
subjects as options in packaging design and 
marketing. 

In view of the quite extraordinary record 
of public-service efforts in behalf of environ- 
mental improvement which America’s pack- 
aging-oriented industries have built up over 
a period of many years, I am distressed and 
more than a little shocked at the necessity 
of reporting to you that these very industries 
have been chosen as the target of an all-out 
legislative assault allegedly intended to serve 
an environmental purpose. 

I briefly alluded to this assault a few min- 
utes ago, mentioning that it was manifested 
during 1970 in 10 bills introduced in Con- 
gress, 43 in State Legislatures, and 24 more 
in city and county governing bodies. I return 
to the subject now only because it is in my 
judgment of such overriding importance— 
not alone from the standpoint of the Na- 
tional Center sponsors I represent, but much 
more urgently from the public viewpoint of 
getting the imperative job of solid waste dis- 
posal dome, done properly, and done 
promptly. 

The attack to which I refer is, of course, 
the attempt to ban non-returnable beverage 
containers by law, or, failing that, to tax 
them out of existence, either directly by 
means of punitive levies of as much as five 
dollars per container or indirectly by im- 
posing compulsory deposits ranging up to 15 
cents apiece. Four such proposals were con- 
sidered by the California Legislature last year, 
and a resolution for repressive state action 
was introduced in the city council of nearby 
Garden Grove just two months ago. Thus 
far the drive has succeeded only in two iso- 
lated instances involving the communities of 
Bowie, Maryland, and Upland, Pennsylvania; 
but there seems little question that if this 
political pressure is permitted to continue 
building, it ultimately will bear fruit else- 
where. And that would be bitter fruit in- 
deed. 

The simplistic rationale of this curious 
campaign is that non-returnable bottles and 
cans are primarily responsible for the Na- 
tion’s solid waste disposal problem; get rid 
of them, and, presto, the problem disappears. 
Now, obviously, some of you may be saying to 
yourselves, “Behold! The Devil has come 
here to sell the benefits of sin.” May I ask 
you, therefore, to give the Devil his due... 
at least for a minute or two and let me test 
that argument against some hard-nosed, un- 
emotional facts. 

Fact #1: Soft drink beverage containers— 
returnable as well as non-returnable—consti- 
tute only two percent of roadside litter. 

Fact #2: Legislation identical to that now 
p has proved irrelevant to pollution 
control in the past. The State of Vermont 
reported to the Bureau of Solid Waste Man- 
agement that it removed a statewide ban on 
non-returnable containers some years ago 
because the prohibition did not measurably 
reduce even the cost of collection litter, the 
smallest component of waste treatment. 

Fact #3: Non-returnable beverage contain- 
ers are directly responsive to public demand 
for convenience packaging of the type which 
now dominates all fields of consumer mer- 
chandising. Returnable bottles are returned 
today only one-tenth as often as they once 
were in many major metropolitan areas. And 
a study presented to Congress by the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute shows 
that roadside litter includes as many return- 
able as non-returnable bottles. Which may 
suggest to some politicians that we had better 
curb American affluence. 

Fact #4: The American public has made it 
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perfectly evident that it does not want non- 
returnable beverage containers eliminated, 
and that it will not accept the higher prices 
which repressive laws aimed at those con- 
tainers inevitably would impose on the con- 
sumer. In the one instance in which the op- 
position forces have permitted a direct ex- 
pression of public sentiment, a proposed 
statewide five-cent deposit requirement was 
defeated by voters of the State of Washington 
last November. A ban on non-returnables 
in Idaho was able to muster only two and a 
half percent—one-fortieth—of the petition 
signatures required to put it on the ballot 
for that same general election. Moreover, only 
7 percent of the national Reader’s Digest 
cross-section said they would be willing to 
pay as much as a 10 percent increase in con- 
tainer prices even if the increase were neces- 
sary to “help overcome the pollution prob- 
lem.” Presented with this hypothetical 
choice, 42 percent said they would pay noth- 
ing at all more and an additional 34 percent 
drew the line at a two percent increase. 

Actually, of course, there is no such neces- 
sity. Laws banning or harassing nonreturn- 
able containers would serve no useful public 
purpose whatever, With specific respect to 
solid waste removal, they would confuse 
priorities and hamper constructive programs 
by diverting public attention into a demon- 
strably unproductive area. They would create 
severe economic dislocations in industries 
employing hundreds of thousands of people; 
they would needlessly inconvenience and 
financially penalize many millions of con- 
sumers—and they would do so without alter- 
ing the basic fact that improved means 
would still have to be found for disposing of 
hundreds of millions of glass and metal con- 
tainers each year. 

Despite the indisputable merits of the case, 
however, anyone who has had any experi- 
ence with environmental debates need scarce- 
ly be told that in this peculiarly emotion- 
ridden arena, the race frequently seems to 
run toward those who speak the loudest, 
rather than those who speak the truth. So 
the threat of ill-considered and ill-advised 
legislation persists. 

I cannot forego the opportunity to ask the 
active assistance of this audience of na- 
tionally-acknowledged opinion leaders in 
keeping the wheel-spinning obstructionists 
on the sidelines, so that the rest of us can 
get on with the job we are fully committed to 
do. In return for your confidence in this 
matter, I think I can confidently promise 
you that the coming months will bring some 
very specific and very worthwhile contribu- 
tions toward improvement of the solid waste 
disposal situation on the part both of the 
National Center and of its participating 
industries. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION 
BILL 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with Congressmen McCULLOCH, 
McC.tory, SANDMAN, RAILSBACK, WIGGINS, 
FisH, and Mayne in introducing an om- 
nibus immigration and nationality bill 
drafted by the executive branch. This bill 
proposes a number of significant amend- 
ments to our immigration and national- 
ity laws. Many of them are technical in 
nature, but some far-reaching changes 
of substance are proposed. 

As cosponsors, we do not intend to indi- 
cate we are in complete agreement with 
every provision or with every technical 
change proposed by the administration. 
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However, some amendments to our immi- 
gration law are currently needed. The 
suggested changes contained in this bill 
are based upon a careful review of our re- 
cent experience with the law and are 
worthy of most careful consideration. I 
hope that the bill will receive the prompt 
attention of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee. 

The present system of immigration 
with its system of preferences for the 
Eastern Hemisphere has worked well 
since it came into effect in 1965. However, 
there are certain areas in which the sys- 
tem does not provide adequately for the 
legitimate immigrant demand which has 
arisen. The demand for admission into 
the United States by professionals, skilled 
workers and refugees has been somewhat 
heavier than can be accommodated under 
the present law. While it is not desirable, 
or even possible, to attempt to reconcile 
and satisfy all demand for immigration, 
it does appear that some legitimate de- 
mands call for adjustment of the East- 
ern Hemisphere preference system. 

The bill reapportions allowable im- 
migration within the several preference 
classes so that additional visa numbers 
will be available to the third, sixth, 
and seventh preference classes. Minor 
changes are also made in the definition 
of two of the preference classes, one of 
which will grant second preference clas- 
sification to the parents of adult per- 
manent residents, and the other which 
would limit eligibility for fifth preference 
status in the future to unmarried broth- 
ers and sisters of U.S. citizens. A savings 
clause would preserve fifth preference 
status for those married brothers and 
sisters who have already qualified and 
are on the waiting list. 

The bill also proposes to change the 
Western Hemisphere immigration pic- 
ture in several ways. In the Western 
Hemisphere the demand for immigrant 
visas has far exceeded the 120,000 limi- 
tation which took effect on July 1, 1968. 
This phenomenon has had a number of 
undesirable effects, including a drastic 
drop in immigration from Canada. 

The administration bill would remove 
Canada and Mexico, our closest neigh- 
bors and with which we share common 
borders, from the general Western Hemi- 
sphere system and give to each a separate 
numerical immigration ceiling of 35,000 
annually. 

For the rest of the Western Hemisphere 
the present annual ceiling of 120,000 
would be reduced to compensate for the 
removal of Canada and Mexico and a 
preference system identical to that for 
the Eastern Hemisphere would be estab- 
lished. The system of selecting immi- 
grants through the use of preferences for 
certain categories of aliens is based on 
the concept that, so long as demand for 
immigration to this country exceeds the 
amount of immigration to be permitted, 
there should also be a system of selection 
and preferential treatment for certain 
categories of immigrants—skilled work- 
ers, close relatives, refugees, and so forth. 
At the present time this is not possible 
in the Western Hemisphere since the law 
does not provide for any system of pri- 
orities. This bill would place an alien 
born in the Eastern Hemisphere on the 
same footing as an alien born in the 
Western Hemisphere in this respect. 
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In addition to these major amend- 
ments, the bill makes a number of other 
changes such as raising the limitation 
on immigration from areas of the world 
which are not independent countries, and 
granting the privilege of adjustment of 
status to permanent resident while in 
the United States to all aliens born in 
the Western Hemisphere except those 
born in contiguous territory or islands 
adjacent to the United States. These two 
changes are typical of a number of tech- 
nical provisions which will make the ad- 
ministration of our immigration system 
fairer and more humane. Also included 
in this bill are a number of changes in 
the deportation provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act and to the sections relating 
to nationality designed to eliminate in- 
consistencies and inequities in the pres- 
ent law or to bring the law into agree- 
ment with recent court decisions in these 
fields. 

A summary of the highlights of the 
administration bill follows: 


ADMINISTRATION OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION 
Britt— HIGHLIGHTS 

1. Applies a uniform preference system to 
both hemispheres but with separate numeri- 
cal ceilings (170,000 Eastern, 80,000 West- 
ern) plus 35,000 each (and no preference 
system) for Canada and Mexico—20,000 
maximum for all other countries. 

2. Permits religious workers (as well as 
ministers) to enter as special immigrants. 

3. Revises the preference system as fol- 
lows: 

First preference: cut from 20% to 10%. 

Second preference: adds parents of per- 
manent resident aliens over 21. 

Third preference: increased to 15% (from 
10%) plus fall down. 

Fourth preference: no change. 

Fifth preference: cut to 20% (from 24%) 
and limited to unmarried brothers and 
sisters. 

Sixth preference: 
10%). 

Seventh preference: refugees increased to 
10% (from 6%) for both hemispheres. 

4. A visa waiver provision (H.R. 14596) 
for 90-day tourists is incorporated. 

5. The Attorney General’s discretion to 
waive grounds of inadmissability for close 
relatives of U.S. citizens is broadened with 
other allens also eligible for waiver if of- 
fenses were more than ten years previous. 

6. Western Hemisphere aliens, except na- 
tives of Canada and Mexico, are permitted to 
adjust status in the United States. 

7. Employers who knowingly employ aliens 
ineligible to work or fail to inquire as to 
eligibility are subject to criminal penalties 
as are non-immigrants who take gainful em- 
ployment without permission. 

8. Naturalization procedures are up-dated 
and liberalized. 

9. The loss-of-nationality provisions of the 
present law for voting in foreign elections, 
desertion, and departure to avoid military 
service are repealed since they have been 
ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

10. Cuban refugees who adjust status are 
excepted from the Western Hemisphere nu- 
merical ceiling. 

11. Temporary workers in the Virgin Is- 
lands are made eligible for permanent resi- 
dence. 


raised to 15% (from 


PROPOSED SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON AGING 


(Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 
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Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to introduce, once again, the 
resolution to create a Select Committee 
on Aging in the House of Representatives. 
In doing so, I am pleased to announce 
both to the U.S. Congress and to the 20 
million senior Americans that the addi- 
tion today of 32 additional cosponsors 
brings the total number of cosponsors to 
222, a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Now that a majority of the Members of 
the House of Representatives have 
signaled their support for this vital 
legislation, I hope that we will soon be 
able to turn our thoughts toward the 
positive actions which will alleviate the 
pain and dismay of so many of our elderly 
citizens. 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESIDENT'S PRO- 
GRAM OF LIBERALIZED DEPRECI- 
ATION 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
January 11, in the face of continued in- 
fiation and the heated pressure on the 
national debt ceiling, the President an- 
nounced & program of liberalized depre- 
ciation which will cost the Treasury an 
estimated $332 billion per year. This tax 
giveaway is the equivalent of a 10-per- 
cent reduction in corporate tax rates. 
By a single stroke of the President's pen, 
all of the Treasury gains in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 were washed down 
the drain. 

As a result of the President's action in 
reducing corporate taxes, thousands of 
profitable American corporations will be 
eliminated as taxpayers. When the ben- 
efits of the foreign tax credit, the deple- 
tion allowance, intangible drilling costs, 
and the President’s schedule of depreci- 
ation are compounded—they provide a 
protective shield against taxation. On 
top of all these gimmicks, the adminis- 
tration apparently intends to press for 
special tax writeoffs for exporting cor- 
porations which could cost the taxpayers 
another billion dollars per year. 

The dramatic thrust of the adminis- 
tration’s tax policies is to shift most of 
the tax burdens of America onto the 
backs of the average taxpayer. The ad- 
ministration’s tax package reflects a bold 
effort to eventually eliminate corporate 
taxation. It constitutes an incredible 
approach to the wrong kind of revenue 
sharing, 


CALIFORNIA MARINE SANCTUARY 
ACT 


(Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have seen the tragedy 
caused by oil spills to our beaches, to our 
sea life, and to our waterfowl. Steps have 
been taken by both the Federal and State 
Governments to protect the local envi- 
ronment, but further steps are needed. 

The State of California has created 
seven marine sanctuaries where the 
granting of leases for petroleum devel- 
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opment has been banned. They account 
for almost a fourth of the entire Cali- 
fornia coastline. They prohibit oil drill- 
ing on an estimated half of the tidelands 
suspected or known to contain oil de- 
posits. 

Our Federal policy must be to support 
State laws that protect our environment, 
for without Federal conformity, State 
laws may be useless. The tragedy that 
occurred in Santa Barbara in 1969 il- 
lustrates the need for Federal conform- 
ity, for it did the people of California 
little good to set aside the State sanctu- 
ary when just beyond it the Federal 
Government proceeded to grant leases 
for petroleum development. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which will prohibit further 
leasing for extraction of oil and gas in 
those portions of the Outer Continental 
Shelf which are seaward of the Cali- 
fornia marine sanctuaries. 

Presently, only the Santa Barbara 
sanctuary has seaward leasing opera- 
tions. This bill will not affect these oper- 
ations, nor does it terminate any exist- 
ing lease, nor the right to drill under any 
existing lease. 

This bill restricts the power of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant leases for 
oil and gas extraction which are sea- 
ward of the areas which California seeks 
to protect by establishing sanctuaries 
within its own jurisdiction. 

The California coastline is both a 
State and National treasure. It is threat- 
ened by the development of its oil re- 
sources, and until we can extract oil ina 
safe manner, I believe the legislation I 


introduce today is vitally needed. 


CONTINUED U.S. CONTROL OF PAN- 
AMA CANAL INDISPENSABLE 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that this Nation has become obsessed 
with the idea of giving up control of the 
Panama Canal, It is my considered judg- 
ment that such action, if accomplished, 
would contribute greatly toward smooth- 
ing the roadbed over which the jugger- 
naught of international communism 
would travel. 

We have given away the island Iwo 
Jima and plan same for Okinawa—our 
hard won and most strategic base in the 
Pacific. 

We have given away Wheelus Air 
Force Base, undoubtedly its aprons will 
soon become a favored resting place for 
aircraft bearing the red star and/or 
hammer and sickle. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is time that 
the Congress makes it perfectly clear 
that this Nation has no need for a nego- 
tiator. The Congress should make per- 
fectly clear, once and for all: we are 
there, we intend to remain there, and, 
in the language of today, the sovereignty 
of and Panama Canal itself—is unnego- 
tiable. It is time we made crystal clear 
that this involves U.S. territory, and 
hence is a constitutional prerogative of 
the House and entire Congress, 

For this reason, I have joined with 
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my colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
FLoop, in introducing legislation that 
would arm the President with the sen- 
timent of the House of Representatives 
and that of the American people in any 
future negotiations with the government 
of Panama over the status of the Canal 
Zone. 

It is essential that this be done so 
that a reoccurrence of the abortive pro- 
posed 1967 treaty does not come back 
to haunt us. As many may remember 
this proposed 1967 treaty contained pro- 
visions that ceded additional rights of 
the Canal Zone to Panama, gave Panama 
joint administration, increased our an- 
nual payments to Panama, raised tolls, 
and forced the United States to share 
its defense and police powers with Pan- 
ama. When the text of this treaty was 
published there was a hue and cry 
throughout the United States opposing 
its provisions. At that time about 150 
Members of Congress introduced or co- 
sponsored resolutions expressing the 
sense of the House that it was the desire 
of the American people that the United 
States maintain its sovereignty and ju- 
risdiction over the Canal Zone. Public in- 
dignation ran so high that the 1967 draft 
treaty was never sent to the other body 
for ratification. A similar resolution was 
introduced in the 91st Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now over 4 years 
later. Much has transpired. A military 
junta is now ruling Panama. A new ad- 
ministration has taken over the reins 
here in Washington. On the other hand. 
much has remained the same. Castro is 
still preaching and exporting revolution 
in Latin America. A Communist regime 
now controls Chile. American property 
is still being expropriated “south of 
the border.” Many people both here and 
abroad call for the surrender of Ameri- 
can bases and rights throughout the 
world. The Panamanian Government is 
aware of this and is now willing to make 
another attempt to negotiate a new 
treaty. They know that they have noth- 
ing to lose, and everything to gain. They 
no doubt feel that if they obtain con- 
cessions from us as they did in the nego- 
tions for the 1967 treaty, they can obtain 
them again in any new round of negotia- 
tions. 

I am also confident that the citizenry 
of this country know and comprehend 
the strategic importance of the Canal 
Zone. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I was particu- 
larly concerned about the possible effect 
of the 1967 treaty on both the subjects 
of national security and hemispheric de- 
fense. The importance of the Canal Zone 
as a bastion of our “southern flank” 
cannot be overrated. Without our control 
of the Canal Zone the possibility of a 
potentially hostile regime in Panama 
denying access of the transferring of our 
naval forces from ocean to ocean ever 
grows. The loss of this access could de- 
stroy a link in our defense chain and 
could produce a disaster. It is particu- 
larly inappropriate in this time of con- 
tingency expectancy around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, intertwined with the 
aspect of national security, is the equally 
important area of hemisphere defense. 
The Canal Zone under our control and 
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jurisdiction serves as an outpost thwart- 
ing the perverted ambitions of Castro, 
Moscow, and Peking. Our presence 
serves as a constant reminder of our de- 
termination to stop subversion in Latin 
America. I ask, would Panamanian con- 
trol of the canal serve a like purpose? 
I think the answer is obvious. 

Besides military considerations, the 
commercial considerations must also be 
examined. A Communist or hostile gov- 
ernment could completely close the canal 
to U.S. shipping. Over 65 percent of all 
U.S. shipping passing through the canal 
annually either originates or terminates 
in U.S. ports. The added shipping costs, 
as well as the curtailment of shipping 
would be astronomical in the event this 
facility was denied our use. 

Besides paying the price for increased 
shipping costs, the U.S. taxpayer could 
possibily be forced to surrender his ag- 
gregate investment of over $5,000,000,000 
which would constitute the biggest sin- 
gle “give-away” in recorded history. I 
cannot envision the American people 
wishing to write off this huge public 
asset, without some reasonable and 
tangible compensation in return. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that all 
who are concerned do everything in their 
power now, to prevent the surrender of 
our right to the control of the Panama 
Canal. We cannot sit idly by and watch 
the Panama Canal become another Suez. 
I call upon my colleagues to cosponsor 
this resolution. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA LEGISLATURE MEMORIAL- 
IZING THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION TO INCLUDE 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL AS END 
POINTS OF THE NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM 


(Mr. NELSEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is, in- 
deed, significant that the first resolution 
adopted this year by the legislature of 
the State of Minnesota petitions the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transpor- 
tation to include Minneapolis-St. Paul in 
the final recommendations for a basic 
national rail passenger system. 

Resolution No. 1 is backed up by a 
thorough study and a comprehensive 
justification for the Twin Cities service 
filed with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion by the Minnesota Public Service 
Commission. 

I might point out that the inclusion of 
the Twin Cities as “End Points” has an 
impact beyond our State of Minnesota. 
If these cities are not so designated, it 
could leave the States to the west of 
Minnesota on rail lines to Seattle en- 
tirely without rail passenger service. 

I include Resolution No. 1 of the Min- 
nesota Legislature at this point in my 
remarks: 

RESOLUTION No. 1 
(A resolution memorializing the United 

States Department of Transportation to 

include Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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as end points in the National Railroad 

Transportation System) 

Whereas, Congress passed the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970; and 

Whereas, the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation was created under Title III of 
the Act; and 

Whereas, Minneapolis-St. Paul are listed 
as a proposed intermediate stop; and 

Whereas, Minneapolis-St. Paul should be 
included as end points; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, that we, the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, respectfully re- 
quest that the Department of Transportation 
include Minneapolis-St. Paul as end points 
in the proposed National Railroad Transpor- 
tation System; 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary of 
State of the State of Minnesota send copies 
of this resolution to the Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation, and to all 
members of the Minnesota Congressional 
Delegation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM 


(Mrs. GRIFFITHS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, I introduced a bill, H.R. 22, 
to establish a national health insurance 
program under the social security system, 
and to give to middle Americans those 
health and medical benefits presently be- 
ing developed for the poor and aged, 
and which the wealthy already have 
simply because they can afford to pay 
for them. I first introduced this bill in 
February of last year. Several improve- 
ments have been made since that time. 

This bill would relieve State and local 
governments of $2.5 billion a year in ex- 
penditures for health care. In addition, 
since this bill would eliminate medicare 
and medicaid, the $10 billion supporting 
these programs would become available 
for the comprehensive national health 
program. 

My bill also would preserve free choice 
of physicians; preserve traditional pro- 
fessional freedom of practice and meth- 
ods of payment; and maintain, indeed, 
utilize the authority of local medical and 
dental associations and societies. 

At the same time, my bill would make 
it possible for doctors and dentists to 
bypass time-consuming business admin- 
istration and bookkeeping functions and 
permit them to concentrate on the prac- 
tice of medicine and dentistry. It recog- 
nizes that the business of doctors is ad- 
ministering health and medical care. 
They should not have to be bookkeepers 
or credit collection agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the soaring inflation of 
health care prices has literally priced the 
average wage and salary earner out of 
the health care market. It is estimated 
that nine out of 10 Americans are medi- 
cally indigent in the sense that they 
face financial ruin should a serious or 
extended illness strike. During the last 
decade, health care prices have increased 
twice as fast as the cost of living. Hos- 
pital daily charges have shot up 150 per- 
cent in the last 10 years, and in a short 
time the $100 per day hospital room will 
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be commonplace. In some metropolitan 
areas, of course, hospital room charges 
have already reached that level and 
more. 

Total health care expenditures are ab- 
sorbing an increasing amount of our 
gross national product. In 1950, total 
health expenditures of $12.1 billion rep- 
resented 4.6 percent of gross national 
profit. In 1969, we spent approximately 
$60.3 billion on health or 6.7 percent of 
gross national profit. If health costs are 
permitted to continue increasing at the 
present rate, in 30 years we will be spend- 
ing twice as great a portion of our gross 
national profit on health as we do now. 

In spite of our lavish expenditures on 
health care, however, we are getting in- 
adequate results and inferior services. 
According to an official United Nations 
report: There are 35 other nations where 
10-year-old boys can expect to live 
longer; in 10 other nations 10-year-old 
girls have a longer life expectancy; and 
in 13 other nations new-born babies have 
a better chance of survival. Although our 
medical technology is the most sophisti- 
cated in the world by many standards, 
neither the benefits of this technology 
or even necessary health care services 
are readily obtainable by vast numbers 
of our citizens. 

Unless soaring health care costs are 
placed under some form of rational 
budgetary control, there is no relief in 
sight for the majority of our population 
from the crushing financial burden of 
spiraling health prices, and the longer 
we delay in implementing a comprehen- 
sive program to meet the present crisis, 
the more costly will be the remedy neces- 
sary to revive our ailing system of health 
care delivery. The national health in- 
surance bill I have introduced would 
place health care expenditures under 
firm budgetary control, while providing 
practitioners with genuine financial in- 
centives to improve the quality of health 
care and the efficiency with which it is 
delivered. This would be accomplished by 
utilizing the time-tested method of pay- 
ing group practice prepayment plans to 
provide health care services on the basis 
of approved prospective budgets. 

Comprehensive group practice plans 
are rapidly gaining popularity for their 
superiority, in terms of quality of care 
provided and efficiency, over the frag- 
mented methods of solo physicians and 
specialists working independently. Ad- 
ministrators within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare already 
have designed programs to encourage 
group practice plans. Last September, the 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Walter C. Bornemeier, act- 
ing on his own, recommended that the 
Federal Government provide money for 
doctors to build group practice clinics in 
areas where there are shortages of 
physicians. 

The improvements in quality of care 
and efficiency accomplished by group 
practice prepayment plans are matters 
of statistical fact. The President’s Com- 
mission on Health Manpower, in studying 
the group practice prepayment plan of 
the Kaiser Foundation, concluded that 
the Kaiser plan provided as good or bet- 
ter care than was available in the general 
community at from 20 to 30 percent less 
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cost. In addition to Kaiser, all other 
group practice plans have demonstrated 
the capability of reducing hospitaliza- 
tion and the number of surgical proce- 
dures, A recent study of the Federal em- 
ployees health benefits program showed 
the group practice plans had only one- 
half the number of nonmaternity hospi- 
tal days per 1,000 subscribers, as the al- 
ternate coverage. Federal employees have 
a choice between five different types of 
coverage, including an indemnity plan 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Also, the 
group practice prepayment plans had 42 
percent fewer surgical procedures than 
Blue Cross. 

Under the program I have proposed, 
State or county medical societies, or any 
qualified group of practitioners, could 
enter into contracts with the Govern- 
ment to provide comprehensive health 
care services to their respective patient 
populations, An individual practitioner 
could enter the program on his own, but 
the financial incentives provided under 
the plan make it more profitable for him 
to become part of a group practice plan. 
Hospitals, as well, could contract with 
the Government to serve the benefici- 
aries of national health insurance. 

The size of the budget received by a 
hospital, for example, would depend on 
the number of beneficiaries that elect to 
make the hospital, their primary point 
of entry into the health care system. 
Other factors such as the morbidity rate 
of the population and the cost of provid- 
ing services in the area, would be con- 
sidered in negotiating the contracts. 
Once a medical society, group practice 
plan or hospital receives its yearly budg- 
et, the group can pay its individual mem- 
bers in any way they choose, either on 
a fee-for-service, or salary basis. 

The budget of a group practice plan or 
a hospital will be a liberal one, but it 
will place a ceiling on yearly expendi- 
tures. If by improving the quality of 
health care and the efficiency with which 
it is delivered, a group or hospital has 
budget money left over at the end of the 
year, they will be permitted to retain this 
amount as a reward for efficiency. The 
general idea is to make it more profitable 
for doctors to keep people well than let 
them get sick enough to require hospi- 
talization. The Government would be re- 
quired to pay the total cost of hospital- 
ization without limit, but the more mon- 
ey spent on hospital services, the less doc- 
tors would have for themselves. 

In addition, the national health insur- 
ance program I have proposed would 
move toward restoring the balance be- 
tween rural and urban areas in the avail- 
ability of doctor care. In the countryside, 
over 412,000 people in 115 counties scat- 
tered through 23 States do not have ac- 
cess to a physician at all. One out of 50 
Americans cannot get a doctor under any 
circumstance. There is also a doctor im- 
balance inside our large cities. New York 
City, for example, has an overall phy- 
sician-population ratio of 278 doctors 
per 100,000 residents. Yet the ratio is 
only 10 doctors per 100,000 residents in 
poor areas and ghettos. 

If my bill should become law, we would 
witness, I trust, a migration of doctors 
from the over-doctored areas to the un- 
der-doctored areas of the United States, 
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since the money will be there, whether 
the area is rural, poor or affluent. Under 
this program, doctors would be moti- 
vated to serve not on the basis of a com- 
munity’s wealth, but on the basis of the 
people’s need for health care in the area, 
and the physician’s own personal incli- 
nation as to living arrangements. 

Benefits provided under the program 
consist of virtually every kind of medical 
service for the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, including: physical examina- 
tions; physican visists to the home, of- 
fice and hospital; specialist services in- 
cluding, surgery and psychotherapy; eye 
care, including eyeglasses and frames; 
prescription drugs; physical therapy, 
and rehabilitation. Institutional benefits 
include hospitalization without limit and 
home health services including home- 
maker services, if necessary. Ambulance 
services are covered by the plan. Chil- 
dren under the age of 15 on the effective 
date of health benefits will be entitled 
to comprehensive dental services under 
the program, and will remain so entitled 
throughout their lives. Within 5 years 
after the program becomes operative, 
persons up to age 25 will receive full 
dental coverage, All residents of the 
United States will be eligible beneficiaries 
of national health insurance except those 
aliens who have resided in the country 
less than a year. 

The program would be financed within 
a predetermined budget defined by the 
revenue raised under the payroll tax pro- 
visions of the bill. Employees would pay 
1 percent into the health fund on wages 
up to $15,000, employers would contribute 
3.5 percent of total payroll, and the Gov- 
ernment would match the employee and 
employer contribution out of general 
revenues, It is estimated that if this pro- 
gram had been fully implemented in fis- 
cal year 1970, the total cost would have 
been $41 billion, or 70 percent of the total 
personal health care expenses in the 
United States. 

It is obvious, however, that the promise 
of comprehensive health benefits will be 
an empty one, unless we create a ra- 
tional, efficient system of health care de- 
livery, which is readily accessible to each 
beneficiary. 

Two years before benefits begin under 
national health insurance, a resources 
development fund will be established to 
strengthen our resources of health per- 
sonnel and facilities, and restructure our 
health care delivery system to meet the 
increased demand for comprehensive 
medical services. The $200 million will 
be appropriated to the fund in its first 
year of operation, and the following year 
$400 million will be devoted to the fund. 
Once benefits begin, up to 5 percent of 
the trust fund, nearly $2 billion a year, 
will be set aside for resources develop- 
ment. 

A fundamental aspect of the problem 
of rationalizing the delivery of health 
care in America can be dealt with by the 
method I have mentioned of contracting 
in advance for the services of health care 
practitioners. As opposed to our current 
practice of rewarding practitioners in 
proportion to the seriousness of a pa- 
tient’s malady, the method of paying for 
services in advance results, in fact, in 
Paying physicians to keep us healthy. In 
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this way, physicians are financially re- 
warded for implementing techniques 
which reduce the cost and improve the 
efficiency of their services, since they are 
permitted to retain, as a bonus, budget 
money that is left over at the end of the 
year. By the same token, they are finan- 
cially penalized for inefficient or unnec- 
essary practices. 

To improve the quality of care, the 
bill requires hospitals and groups of 
physicians, as a condition of participa- 
tion, to develop programs to assure high 
quality medical services to all benefici- 
aries, and to establish a mechanism of 
peer review. To improve our health care 
delivery system, grant-in-aid amounts 
would be provided for the planning and 
development of comprehensive health 
delivery systems, and subsidized loans 
would be made available for the initial 
Staffing of these systems. Under Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, the Federal Housing 
Act was amended to provide health fa- 
cilities for doctors engaged in group 
practice. I understand, however, that 
this provision has not been taken ad- 
vantage of, chiefly because neither the 
Federal Housing Administration nor the 
doctors knew how to put it to use. 

Unless we move to construct a national 
plan, 50 individual State plans will be 
created under medicaid in an attempt 
to fill the need for national health in- 
surance. The State of New York, as you 
may be aware, has extended medicaid 
benefits to persons in a family of four 
with $5,400 income, exclusive of the cost 
of getting to work. Since approximately 
50 percent of medicaid’s financing comes 
from Federal revenues, you are purchas- 
ing health care benefits for New Yorkers 
that are not available to persons, with 
comparable incomes, in your own States. 
We must have a national plan that can 
be administered fairly to all persons. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the 
Health Security Act on behalf of Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. RED of New 
York, and myself, as well as the following 
Members of the House: 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BADILLO, Mr- 
BecicH, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. BOLLING, and Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. Burton, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Carney, Mr. CELLER, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DAN- 
IELS of New Jersey, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. 
DELLUMS, and Mr. Dracs. 

Mr. DRINAN, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
and Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. Hicks of Washington, Mr. 
HO.LIFIELD, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. JOHNSON, 
Mr. KocH, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. McCormack, 
Mr. MEEDs and Mr, MIKVA. 

Mr, MILLER of California, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. Morse and Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Nrx, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Puctnski, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. REEs. 

Mr. Reuss, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
STOKES, and Mrs. SULLIVAN. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, and Mr. VANIK. 

The Health Security Act creates a 
comprehensive national health security 
program, through a system of na- 
tional health insurance, which will 
make health care services available to 
all residents of the United States. We 
commend this bill to our colleagues in 
the Congress for favorable consideration. 

The American people today face a 
crisis in health care of appalling propor- 
tions. The American people know that 
they have a right to quality health care, 
but they know, too, that for most people 
the availability and delivery of such care 
is virtually nonexistent today. We are 
offering a health security act that will 
convert that right from fiction to reality. 

The program we envision is borrowed 
from no other nation, though we recog- 
nize that we are the last of the major 
nations to acknowledge our responsibili- 
ties in a national policy for comprehen- 
sive health care for all our citizens. It 
discriminates neither in favor of nor 
against any segment of our population, 
though we recognize with shame our 
enormous neglect of those who have most 
needed and deserved the best health care 
we could have afforded. 

The Health Security Act proposes that 
we shall use the mechanism of national 
health insurance as a means of bringing 
about a rational system for the delivery 
of personal health services in a manner 
that is consistent with American needs, 
and creates an American system of 
health care for all our people. 

Good health is a vital need, personally 
and nationally. Good health requires 
good health care. Yet, despite that dedi- 
cation, great efforts and enormous ex- 
penditures, good health care is not ac- 
tually available to millions of Ameri- 
cans. At the same time, we are using & 
substantial share of our national eco- 
nomic resources for medical care; we are 
confronted by costs which are rising 
steeply, but yet not effecting improve- 
ments; the inadequancy of health care 
resources intensifies; and our rates of 
sickness, disability, and mortality—al- 
ready are behind the potentials of mod- 
ern health care—are getting no better 
and may be getting worse. 

I will not burden you with a repetition 
of the vital statistics, so often repeated 
in the public information media and in 
the professional literature—statistics 
which show how little progress we have 
been making in recent decades toward 
the prevention of illness or of premature 
mortality, whether measured against our 
own past or against the vital statistics of 
other countries. 

Nor will I burden you with a recital of 
what almost every family knows through 
its own worries and frustrations and dis- 
appointments. The average family lives 
in dread of illness and disability, and for 
good reason. The path to seeking medical 
care is confusing, frightening, and ex- 
pensive. This dilemma is not confined to 
the poor, the elderly, or the disabled. It is 
understood just as clearly by the profes- 
sional worker earning $12,000 a year 
whose child requires a $30,000 hospitali- 
zation—not unusual for an accident or 
prolonged illness—and who discovers his 
expensive insurance pays about 60 per- 
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cent of the bill. It is understood by resi- 
dents of our 157 rural counties without a 
single physician. It touches every com- 
munity in this country. 

Nor will I burden you with the re- 
counting of the distress among the pro- 
viders of health care. We all know the 
dedication of the health profession, the 
commendable efforts of the hospitals and 
other institutions, the support of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies and personnel. And we are familiar 
with the limitations under which they 
try to meet the national need for health 
care, and the technological progress 
through research and application which 
has made medical care at its best in the 
United States second to none in the 
world. We also know that the best is not 
adequately available. 

The problems of manpower shortages, 
lack of organization and spiraling costs 
have been measured and analyzed many 
times. The problems are well known; it is 
the purpose of our program to provide 
realistic solutions. Fortunately, the un- 
derlying causes of our health care defi- 
ciencies are manageable—though not all 
at once or without great effort and com- 
mitment. 

The three causes of crisis underlying 
all the rest can be simply stated: First, 
the national shortages of health man- 
power and institutions; second, rising 
costs which price medical care beyond 
reach; and third, inadequacies in the 
organizational system for the availability 
and delivery of medical care. 

These three basic causes are so inti- 
mately interrelated one with another 
that if we would meet the health care 
needs of the Nation we must attack si- 
multaneously on all three fronts. We 
must insure that we have the needed 
health manpower, hospitals, and other 
institutions; we must insure the under- 
writing of the unavoidable costs, while 
also keeping these costs within reason- 
able bounds; and we must encourage the 
development of a system which provides 
for efficient use of the manpower and 
institutions and for ready and effective 
availability of health services to our 
population. 

I would emphasize the importance and 
the urgency of simultaneous attack on 
all three. Production of more health 
manpower or more hospitals or other in- 
stitutions without improving financing 
and organization would at best be an ex- 
ercise in futility toward dealing with 
needs, or at the worst would invite dis- 
astrous problems of costs. Merely trying 
to solve the problems of steeply rising 
costs by pouring more purchasing power 
into the medical care channels will per- 
petuate a system characterized by con- 
sumer impatience, seller’s monopoly, in- 
efficiency, lack of accountability—all of 
which can only lead to further dissipa- 
tion of resources. 

Attempts to deal with the organiza- 
tional system in isolation have no hope 
of success as decades of largely futile 
public and private efforts have demon- 
strated. Instead, we propose a compre- 
hensive program, balanced and well pro- 
portioned, on an evolutionary basis. And 
we propose that at every point we shall 
provide for professional and administra- 
tive protections and controls to safe- 
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guard the essential ingredient of good 
quality in health care services. 

Every discussion of the health care 
problem is, unavoidably, heavily concen- 
trated on the costs of medical care, which 
have been climbing twice as fast as 
other consumer costs. If this trend con- 
tinues, the Social Security Administra- 
tion estimates that national expenditures 
on personal health services will reach 
$96 to $102 billion by 1974. This is an 
increase of almost 100 percent over com- 
parable expenditures in 1969 which to- 
taled $52 billion. Manpower shortages 
and inefficiencies of disorganization lie 
at the root of current medical inflation. 
The spiraling costs—now approaching 7 
percent of the GNP—will not be slowed 
down until we take effective measures to 
increase the supply of manpower and 
bring order to our delivery system. 

In the 4 fiscal years 1966 to 1969, in- 
clusive, the national expenditures for 
personal health care, exclusive of the net 
costs to private insurance, went up from 
$183 to $256 per capita. The most recent 
Consumer Price Index—CPI for July 
1967—shows that medical care prices are 
still rising at nearly twice the rate for 
all items in the consumer’s market 
basket. 

Despite the massive sale of private 
health insurance, most of the expendi- 
ture for personal health services must 
still be borne out-of-pocket at the time 
of illness or as a debt thereafter. The 
reason is that nearly all private health 
insurance is partial and limited, cover- 
ing in the aggregate only about one- 
third of the private costs and leaving 
nearly two-thirds to be paid outside the 
framework of insurance. Private health 
insurance through more than 1,800 dif- 
ferent carriers competing with each 
other, and through a bewildering array 
of insurance policies, can do no more 
than this to ease the burdensome impacts 
of medical care costs on American fam- 
ilies. Nothing less than a national com- 
mitment of resources can deal with the 
need for adequate insurance against the 
costs of medical care. The health secu- 
rity bill makes this commitment. 

It will be readily recognized that the 
proposed financing, starting with actual 
levels of expenditure, is not concerned 
primarily with new costs. On the con- 
trary, the program effects mainly a re- 
channeling of money already spent, in 
order to use it more effectively. Health 
security expenditures would replace 
large expenditures already being made 
by people generally, by employers, by 
voluntary agencies, by the Federal, State, 
and local governments, and would relieve 
State and local governments of various 
expenditures which they are finding bur- 
densome. For instance, for fiscal 1970, 
the Medi-Cal program cost my own State 
of California $485 million. Had the 
Health Security Act been operative in 
1970, the estimated savings to California 
in this program would have been $291.4 
million. Since local property tax pays 
part of the State’s Medi-Cal bill, the sav- 
ings to homeowners would have been 
substantial. In addition, the program 
would have saved the State of California 
the $1 million it contributed to the pre- 
mium costs of private heath insurance 
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oad for State employees in fiscal 
1970. 

In fiscal 1970, the estimated cost of the 
program would have been $41 billion, or 
70 percent of the total personal health 
care expenses in the United States. None 
of the $41 billion in expenditures under 
the health security program represents 
“new” money. Rather, this amount of 
money is already being spent by individ- 
uals, employers, and governments for 
health care. The $41 billion actually ex- 
pended in fiscal year 1970 consisted of 
$29.5 billion in private out-of-pocket 
payments and private health insurance 
payments, $11.5 billion in payments by 
Federal, State, and local governments. 
Under the new program, however, the 
same amount of money will provide more 
health services for more people by re- 
Vitalizing the existing health delivery 
system and reducing the inflation in the 
cost of health care. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to outline briefiy the major aspects of 
the health security program: 

First, the health security program does 
not envisage a national health service in 
which Government owns the facilities, 
employs the personnel, and manages the 
finances. On the contrary, it intends a 
partnership of the public and private 
sectors: Governmental financing and ad- 
ministrative management; joined with 
private provision of the personal health 
services through private practitioners, 
institutions, and other providers; 

Second, the health security program 
would be effected through a process of 
gradualism, moving on an evolutionary 
course from what we have and where we 
are toward the goals we would attain; 
and 

Third, the more or less comprehensive 
health services to be covered by the 
health security program would be fi- 
nanced on a budget basis, with reasoned 
provision of necessary funds from the 
pool of national resources, and with con- 
tainment of hitherto unlimited expendi- 
ture demands on the national resources, 
and with containment of the hitherto 
unlimited expenditure demands on the 
national economy. 

Under the Health Security Act, every 
resident of the United States would be 
eligible to receive covered benefits be- 
ginning with the middle of the program’s 
third year of operation. Eligibility would 
not require either an individual contri- 
bution history or any means test. 

The benefits are intended to embrace 
the entire range of personal health serv- 
ices required for personal health, includ- 
ing services for the prevention and early 
detection of disease, for the care and 
treatment of illness, and for physical re- 
habilitation. With only four exceptions, 
there are no restrictions on needed serv- 
ices, no cutoff points, no coinsurance, no 
deductibles, and no waiting periods. The 
four exceptions are dictated by in- 
adequacies in existing resources or in 
management potentials, with respect to 
skilled, nursing home care, psychiatric 
care, dental care—this benefits starts 
with those who are under age 15, and ex- 
tends to other gradually—and covered 
medicines and appliances. 

The financial and administrative ar- 
rangements are designed to move the 
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medical care system toward organized 
programs of health services, utilizing 
teams of professional, technical, and 
supporting personnel. Earmarked funds 
would be available to support the most 
rapid practicable development toward 
this goal through a resources develop- 
ment fund which would become opera- 
tive 2 years before benefits begin. Prior- 
ities in the initial tool-up fund would 
support education, training, group prac- 
tice development and other health care 
delivery system improvements. In the 2 
years, the operation of such a fund could 
provide systems for the health care needs 
of between 6 and 8 million people. After 
benefits become available, the resources 
development fund would become a per- 
manent ongoing part of the program. 

Equally important are the financial, 
professional, and other incentives built 
into the program which are designed to 
move the health care delivery system to- 
ward organized programs of patient care. 
As alternatives to the prevalent solo 
practice, fee-for-service methods the in- 
centives will encourage preventive care 
and the early diagnosis of disease. 

Federal law would supersede State 
statutes which restrict or impede the de- 
volopment of group practice operation. 
Thus, the program would undertake to 
do what it can toward assuring the avail- 
ability of covered health services and 
not merely contributing further strains 
on overburdened resources. 

Providers would be compensated in 
full, agreeing not to charge individuals 
for covered services. Hospitals and other 
institutional providers would be paid on 
the basis of approved prospective budg- 
ets. Independent practitioners—physi- 
cians, dentists, podiatrists, and optome- 
trists—may be paid by various methods 
which they may elect: By fee for service 
or by capitation payments, or in some 
cases retainers or stipends, and by com- 
bination methods. Comprehensive health 
service organizations may be paid by 
capitation or by a combination of this 
method and methods applicable to pay- 
ment to hospital and other institutional 
services. Other independent providers— 
for example, pathology, laboratories, ra- 
diology services, pharmacies, providers of 
appliances—would be paid by methods 
adapted to their special characteristics. 

The health security program includes 
various provisions to safeguard quality 
of care. The program would establish 
national standards for participating in- 
dividual and institutional providers. In- 
dependent practitioners would be eligible 
to participate upon meeting licensure 
and continuing education requirements. 

Specialty services would be covered if, 
upon referral, they are performed by 
qualified persons. Hospitals and other in- 
stitutions would be eligible for partici- 
pation if they meet national standards 
somewhat more exacting than in medi- 
care, and establish required utilization 
review and affiliation arrangements. 

With respect to the problems of health 
manpower shortages, health security in- 
tends to supplement established Govern- 
ment programs. It would give incentive 
and continuing support to comprehen- 
sive group practice organizations for the 
efficient use of personnel in short supply 
and for the progressive broadening of 
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services. It would provide support funds 
for education and training programs for 
personnel especially needed for covered 
services, and support stipends to students 
and trainess—especially for those disad- 
vantaged by poverty, membership in mi- 
nority groups, and so forth. It would also 
provide special financial and other sup- 
ports for the location of needed health 
personnel in both urban and rural short- 
age areas. 

Various Federal health programs 
would be superseded, in whole or in part, 
by health security. Since all persons, in- 
cluding those 65 and over, would be cov- 
ered by the program, medicare under the 
social security system would be termi- 
nated. Federal aid to the State for medic- 
aid would also be terminated except to 
the extent that, and for so long as, serv- 
ices under that program are broader 
than under health security. As with 
medicaid, so also with other Federal pro- 
grams which may be broader than health 
security. However, our bill does not un- 
dertake to revise the provisions for per- 
sonal health services under the Veterans’ 
Administration, temporary disability, or 
workmen's compensation programs. It 
does direct to the Secretary of Health, 
Edcation , and Welfare and the Adminis- 
tration of Veterans’ Affairs to study the 
feasibility and desirability of coordinat- 
ing these and other Federal health bene- 
a programs with health security bene- 

The administration of the health se- 
curity program is designed to concern it- 
self with the availability of services, the 
observance of high quality standards, 
and the containment of costs within rea- 
sonable boundaries. Policy and regula- 
tions would be established by a five- 
member Board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate to 
serve 5-year, overlapping terms. The 
Board would serve under the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
no more than three members would be 
chosen from any one political party. The 
Secretary and the Board would be re- 
quired to coordinate the operation of 
the program with other health related 
programs of the Government. A statutory 
National Advisory Council would par- 
ticipate with the Board on general 
policy, the formulation of regulations, 
and the allocation of funds. Its members 
having 5-year rotating terms and includ- 
ing representatives of providers and of 
consumers—the latter in majority. Ad- 
ministration would be effected through 
the Department’s regional offices and 
would be mainly operational in health 
service areas, with advisory councils on 
matters of administration at each such 
level. Local offices would have the re- 
sponsibility of serving as ombudsmen for 
the consumer in the health system and of 
investigating complaints regarding the 
administration of the program made by 
consumers or providers in their area. 
Through its regulations, the Board would 
guide performance under the program: it 
would coordinate various activities with 
the State and regional planning agen- 
cies; it would provide an accounting of 
activities to the Congress and it would 
engage in studies and projects for evalu- 
ation and for progressive improvements 
of operations. 
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The financial operations of the pro- 
gram would be managed through a 
health security trust fund—similar to 
the social security trust fund. One-half 
of the income for the fund would come 
from Federal general revenue with the 
other half coming from taxing individual 
income up to $15,000 annually, employ- 
ers’ payrolls and non-earned income. 
Each year, the Board—with the partici- 
pation of the Advisory Council—would 
make an advance estimate of the amount 
available for expenditure—to pay for 
services, for program development, and 
for administration—and would make al- 
locations to the several regions. These 
allocations would be subdivided among 
categories of services and designated for 
the health service areas, with participa- 
tion by the advisory councils. Advance 
estimates, constituting the program 
budgets, would be subject to adjustments, 
as may become necessary, in accordance 
with guidelines in the act. The alloca- 
tions to regions and to service areas 
would be guided initially by the latest 
available data on current levels of ex- 
penditures; thereafter they would be 
guided by the program’s own experiences 
in making expenditures and by evidences 
of need toward meeting the program’s 
obligations and objectives equitably 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the Health Se- 
curity Act we submit to the Congress and 
to the people of the United States differs 
from all previous proposals for national 
health insurance. It is not just another 
proposal for insurance. It is not merely 
an extension of medicare by stages to 
everyone. It is not an ill-conceived open- 
ended design for pumping more dollars 
into a chronically strained ““nonsystem.” 
It is not simply a bigger categorical pro- 
gram for the production of manpower 
and facilities without creating a system 
to employ them. 

Our program will build for the resi- 
dents of this country a rational system 
of national health security, It will not 
require an increased expenditure of 
funds, but will instead allow citizens to 
pay for their medical security during 
their income producing years in accord- 
ance with their level of earnings. The 
funds which we as a people can afford 
to provide will finance and budget the 
essential costs of good medical care. 
Simultaneously we will strengthen our 
capacity to deliver health services, and 
make good health care available without 
financial hardship for all families and 
individuals in the Nation. 

We take cognizance of the fact that 
organized medicine shares our concern 
that American faces a crisis in health 
care. We know that our goals are the 
same—to provide adequate health care 
services for all Americans. We would 
hope and expect organized medicine to 
make a substantial contribution in set- 
ting up the mechanism for the health 
security program so that its long years 
of experience and the expertise of its 
members would be available for the ef- 
fective functioning of the program. As 
lay groups, the various advisory boards 
and advisory councils established under 
the Health Security Act would, Iam sure, 
want to rely heavily on the cooperation 
and advice of organized medicine so as 
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to insure that the highest possible qual- 
ity of medical care would be available to 
everyone and that an equitable dis- 
tribution of available funds would be 
maintained. 

We expect that the introduction of the 
bill and consideration of its companion 
that is being introduced in the Senate 
will spark the most intensive public de- 
bate on this subject in 20 years. We are 
aware that there are several legislative 
proposals for national health insurance 
before the Congress. But we hope that in 
the course of public discussion and con- 
gressional debate the all-inclusive pro- 
visions of the Health Security Act will 
be contrasted to the piecemeal ap- 
proaches of the other proposals. And we 
hope, too, that our colleagues realizing 
the seriousness of the health crisis in 
America will not delay in enacting this 
measure during the 92d Congress there- 
by insuring, for the first time in U.S. 
history, health security for all Ameri- 
cans. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my speech, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BANNING U.S. AIR OR SEA COMBAT 
SUPPORT FOR ANY MILITARY OP- 
ERATIONS IN CAMBODIA 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am today reintroduc- 
ing with additional cosponsors the legis- 
lation I introduced last week amending 
the compromise Cooper-Church provi- 
sion adopted in the closing days of the 
9ist Congress so as to ban any “U.S. 
air or sea combat support for any 
military operations in Cambodia.” This 
brings to 69 the total number of Members 
who have cosponsored this measure. 

Reintroduction of this legislation to- 
day occurs amid renewed reports from 
Southeast Asia that the administration is 
violating both its own policy assurances 
with regard to the U.S. role in Cambodia, 
and the intent of the Congress in approv- 
ing the compromise Cooper-Church lan- 
guage as part of the Special Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1971. Today’s New York 
Times reports that U.S. military officials 
in Southeast Asia have worked out a plan 
by which U.S. military personnel will 
oversee the delivery and use of military 
aid to Cambodian troops without assum- 
ing the role of “advisers.” Such a plan is 
an exercise in “doublethink” and a clear 
violation of the spirit and intent, if not 
the letter, of the Cooper-Church policy. 

The argument made by USS. officials 
that this program is made necessary by 
the rapid increase of U.S. military assist- 
ance for Cambodia is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the same cycle of entanglement 
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that we experienced in South Vietnam. 
It was anticipation of just such en- 
tangling developments that prompted 
some of us in the House to vote against 
this special military aid to Cambodia. 
The clear intent of Cooper-Church was 
to prevent us from repeating the mis- 
takes we made in South Vietnam. That 
overriding intent was never compromised. 
Yet, the administration is now again fol- 
lowing the same misguided logic, the 
same path of deepening involvement, in 
Cambodia that we have lived to regret in 
South Vietnam. 

Reports from Southeast Asia this 
morning also indicate that American 
combat forces, carrying weapons and 
wearing combat boots but otherwise in 
civilian clothes, have been engaged in op- 
erations in Cambodia to rescue helicop- 
ters damaged in recent Communist at- 
tacks. How will this step be explained 
away? 

Mr. Speaker, we must make clear to 
the administration, if it is not clear al- 
ready, that the Cooper-Church language 
enacted by Congress must be interpreted 
and observed as a strict ban on direct 
or indirect U.S. combat support for mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia. That is the 
intent and purpose of my amendment to 
Cooper-Church. I strongly urge prompt 
hearings in the House on this measure so 
that the House may take prompt action 
on it before it is too late. 


HEW AND SOCIAL SECURITY ARE 
CHEATING MILLIONS OF MEDI- 
CARE PATIENTS BY PAYING ONLY 
50 PERCENT OF REASONABLE 
COSTS INSTEAD OF 80 PERCENT 


(Mr. STRATTON asked was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time this morning to bring to the 
attention of Members the fact that for 
some months now the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Social Security Administration have 
been seriously shortchanging millions of 
American senior citizens on medicare 
rolls, in violation of law, without any 
public admission or explanation, and 
with widespread hardship and confusion 
among one group of citizens least able 
to defend themselves from this kind of 
fiscal sleight-of-hand. 

It has come to my attention that since 
last summer Federal medicare officials 
have been paying medicare clients en- 
rolled under the voluntary doctors plan, 
and also under the hospital plan, ap- 
parently, only 50 percent of the cost of 
their doctor bills instead of the 80 per- 
cent legally mandated in the medicare 
law. What is more, they have done this 
without any public announcement or 
publicity, without any advance notice to 
medicare clients and without any ra- 
tional explanation. 

In fact the whole shortchanging opera- 
tion has been carried out with a degree 
of secrecy and surreptitiousness that 
would put even the CIA to shame. Last 
January 5 I wrote a detailed letter to 
Secretary Richardson to ask for a full ex- 
planation of what was going on, and to 
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this day I have received nothing in writ- 
ing from either the Secretary or anyone 
in the Department that would even admit 
the action that has been under way, let 
alone give me the legal authority by 
which they claim to have justified their 
action. 

Unofficially and over the phone I have 
been told by subordinate officials that 
last summer the Department instituted a 
new, and obviously very quiet policy of 
reimbursing doctors services under which 
the year 1968 was arbitrarily selected to 
determine what “reasonable” charges 
amounted to, rather than fixing them 
on the basis of current cost-of-living 
figures. 

Now where they get the authority to do 
this, where they get the legal right to 
make senior citizens, already more heay- 
ily hit by inflation than anybody else, 
bear the full burden of inflation in the 
medicare field I am still, 3 weeks after my 
letter to Secretary Richardson, at a loss 
to understand. But the practical effect of 
what the Department has done has been 
to cheat millions of medicare patients out 
of 30 percent of the money which Con- 
gress authorized them back in 1965 to 
receive, and which they had a right to 
expect when they first signed up for the 
voluntary reimbursement program. 

I can only conclude that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is trying to balance its internal budget 
out of the hides of retired American citi- 
m whom it was created primarily to 

elp. 

Presumably the Department is also try- 
ing to shift the blame for this cruel and 
underhanded action onto the doctors 
themselves. But if HEW is aware of what 
has been happening to our economy in 
the past 2 or 3 years, or if HEW has done 
anything at all to order a freeze on doc- 
tors’ fees under medicare, or a rollback 
in fee increases, the record is thunder- 
ously silent on both points. 

Obviously this policy cannot be tol- 
erated and the practice must be brought 
to a halt, I am presently in the process of 
drafting legislation designed to do ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. Speaker, early in January, after I 
had addressed my letter to Secretary 
Richardson, there was some nationwide 
press coverage of the questions I had 
raised with the Secretary. In response to 
these published reports I have received 
many letters from around the country 
substantiating the charges I had heard, 
and listing individual cases in point. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
a sampling of some of these letters. Also 
I include a letter to the Washington Post 
of November 16, 1970, which prompted 
my original letter to the Secretary, a 
copy of that letter, and the Department’s 
replies to me to date. 

The material follows: 

MEDICARE PERCENTAGES 

Recently my father sent to Medicare his 
current doctor bills amounting to approxi- 
mately $100. The check he received from 
Medicare, which was supposed to cover 80 
per cent of medical bills, was for a little 
more than $50, instead of about $80 which he 
expected. 

He called the accounting office of the clinic 
where he receives medical care. He was told 
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they had been getting numerous complaints 
of the same type. 

He then telephoned long distance to the 
Richmond office which handles Medicare for 
his area. He was informed that orders had 
come from the Social Security Administra- 
tion to pay 80 per cent of the rates which 
were in effect in 1968 instead of 80 per cent 
of the actual bill at 1970 rates, beginning in 
July, 1970. In effect, instead of paying 80 per 
cent of medical bills, Medicare is now pay- 
ing only 50 per cent. 

Social Security gives as an excuse for this 
policy their effort to induce the doctors to 
cut their rates. This measure has no effect 
whatsoever on doctors. A great many of them 
are probably unaware that this practice is 
going on. Besides, they still get their money— 
from the patients rather than from Social Se- 
curity. The people who are penalized by it are 
those least able to afford it—the old people on 
limited fixed incomes. It merely means that 
these poor old folks are not receiving the 
benefits they had been led to believe they 
were entitled to, and were counting on. 

As far as I can determine by inquiring of 
a number of people, this matter has not 
been given any publicity. None of them had 
heard it on a news broadcast or read it in a 
newspaper. In fact, even the people who 
work at the Social Security-Medicare infor- 
mation office had never heard of it until I 
called them back to inform them about it 
after I had talked to someone in the Medi- 
care claims department. 

It is obvious that those responsible for this 
action did not want the general public to 
know what they were doing. Why was it kept 
so quiet? 

Naturally I do not relish the idea of hav- 
ing more of my salary withheld for social se- 
curity. However, I do think the people who 
are still working and earning money are the 
ones who can better afford it. But in an elec- 
tion year what politician would suggest such 
a thing? It would be much better strategy to 
make the poor, sick, retired people pay—with- 
out prior notice of this added expense. 

FRANCES A. BROWNE. 


ARLINGTON. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department oj Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: There came to my 
attention the other day a rather startling 
report included in a letter to the editor of 
the Washington Post with respect to current 
operations of Medicare, which I am bringing 
to your attention and which I believe re- 
quires immediate and much fuller clarifi- 
cation. 

According to this letter, a copy of which is 
enclosed, the Social Security Administration 
has ordered its regional offices to repay Medi- 
care accounts, beginning July 1970, at 50 
percent of the total bill rather than 80 per- 
cent, 

Such action would appear to me to be not 
only contrary to the law but will obviously 
place very severe hardships on thousands of 
needy older citizens. 

I would appreciate it if you could tell me 
whether this account is true, and if so why 
this order was issued. 

Furthermore, I would like to know who 
issued the order, under what rules or regu- 
lations or legal authority it was issued, and 
in particular I would like to know whether, 
as the enclosed letter suggests, a deliberate 
effort has been made by the Social Security 
Administration, to keep this change of policy 
secret from the American public. 

I would also like to know, in view of the 
recent announcement that Medicare pre- 
miums will rise effective July 1971, just what 
the significance of this action will be for the 
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future operation of the Medicare system. I 
will be interested in your reply. 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
January, 8, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, Srratron: The Secretary has re- 
ferred your January 5 letter requesting in- 
formation regarding the current operation 
of Medicare, to the appropriate office. 

A reply will be forwarded to you as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely, 
Jerry W. POOLE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Liaison. 
THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STRATTON: Thank you for your 
letter of January 5 concerning the method 
used in determining medical insurance pay- 
ments under Medicare. 

I have asked Robert M. Ball, Commissioner 
of Social Security, to look into the specific 
questions you raised. Commissioner Ball will 
furnish me a report and I will be in touch 
with you again as soon as I receive it, 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 1, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am deeply grateful to you for calling 
public attention to this article appearing in 
the Philadelphia daily news. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


MEDICARE PATIENTS BEING SHORTCHANGED? 


Is the Social Security Administration se- 
cretly refunding only 50 percent of Medicare 
charges instead of the legally required 80 
percent? 

That's the highly pertinent question Rep. 
Samuel Stratton (D., N.Y.) has bluntly put 
up to HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson, 

In a letter to the latter, Stratton states he 
had read a “startling report” that the Social 
Security Administration quietly ordered its 
regional offices to repay Medicare accounts, 
beginning July 1970, at 50 percent of the 
total bill rather than 80 percent. 

“Such action would not only be contrary 
to the law,” Stratton told Richardson in a 
letter, “but will obviously place very severe 
hardships on thousands of needy older citi- 
zens. I would appreciate your promptly ad- 
vising me whether this information is true, 
and if so why this order was isssued.” 

Particularly cited by Stratton is the ap- 
parent secrecy surrounding the matter. He 
noted there has been no official statement 
about it one way or the other. 

“I would like to know who issued this 
order,” wrote Stratton, “under what rules or 
regulations or legal authority it was issued, 
and in particular I would like to know 
whether a deliberate effort has been made 
by the Social Security Administration to 
keep this change of policy secret from the 
American public.” 

Also raised by Stratton is whether the 
reputed drastic cut in Medicare refunds is 
in any way connected with the already an- 
nounced increase in Medicare premiums. 
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“I also want to know,” Stratton told Sec- 
retary Richardson, “just what the signifi- 
cance of this action will be for the future 
operation of the Medicare system in view 
of the recent announcement that Medicare 
premiums will rise effective July 1971.” 

There has been no comment so far about 
this widely important matter from either 
Richardson or the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

Stratton is a former mayor of Schenectady, 
N.Y., a twice-decorated Navy veteran, an 
honor graduate of Harvard and trustees of 
Eisenhower College, Seneca Falls, N.Y., and 
a ranking member of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
January 16, 1971. 
Hon, SAMUEL STRATTON, 
New York State Representative, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: After reading Allen and Gold- 
smith’s article appearing, Jan. 14, in our 
local paper (photostat enclosed) I am taking 
the liberty of writing this letter. It takes a 
man of stature to question doings, actions 
and double talk of the administration now 
in power in Washington. There is no ques- 
tion of your sincerity, a man who has served 
his country so well. I suspect you will be in 
the dog house with the administration. But 
I can assure you that you have won the re- 
spect and admiration of millions of your fel- 
low Americans. 

In reference to Medicare there is no ques- 
tion that shenanagans are going on and that 
the senior citizens are being hurt. No doubt 
you have plenty of proof of what is going on 
and I wish to add proof of my own experi- 
ence with Medicare and therefore enclosing 
photostat of my Medicare Benefit Report. 
Note that the medical charges submitted 
total $108.00 and that I was allowed $75.00 
and received $60.00. To the Medicare Benefit 
Report I am attaching a note explaining 
how it was handled and what the charges are 
about. I have in my possession copies of 
doctors bills involving these charges. I do 
hope your inquiry will be given proper con- 
sideration but I suspect that you will only 
get answers that will explain nothing but 
further confuse the issue. 

Regardless of the results, please add my 
name to the millions of your respectful ad- 
mirers wishing you a continued successful 
career, 

Sincerely, 


(P.S. I hope you forgive me but I wish to 
give you a brief outline of myself. I am 76 
years old, served with the 28th Aero Squadron 
Pursuit during the Ist World War. The 28th 
Aero Pursuit is one of the four American 
Aero Squadrons that took over LaFayette 
Escadrille personnel and identification after 
it was disbanded. I enlisted in New York 
City, was stationed at Fort Slocum for awhile 
then shipped to Kelly Field Texas to train.) 


MISSOURI VALLEY, Iowa, 
January 19, 1971. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 

Dear Sm: Upon receiving our daily paper 
we read an article by Robert S. Allen and 
John A. Goldsmith about Medicare refunds 
that we pay from our R.R. pension and our 
Govt. pays the same amount, which we have 
a bill unpaid from our Medicare of 1969. 
We have wrote our Senator Harold Hughes 
but on reading this and your reaction to this 
would like to tell you our experience. At first 
the Travelers Ins. Co, which is our agent, I 
sent in a bill my Dr. which is treating me for 
pernicious anemia, for which he gives me 
shots for and the bill in full for medicine 
$107.00 by a itemized statement for which 
they found just $23.00 which they applied 
to my $50.00 deductible and left $84.00 they 
would not allowed and wrote me so, Then I 
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tried to explain but to no success so I wrote 
our R.R. union after a while they found they 
could allow 1 of these shots per month for 
which it all added up to their amount de- 
ductible and they sent me a check for their 
balance and of the big sum $7.20 for which 
I still have until we find out if is their way 
of paying the just claims as they get their 
money and will not settle. 

As we sent our Senator all of the just 
claims and read this in our paper I wanted 
you to hear our side of this too. Thanks. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 
Representative Sam STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STRATTON: We appre- 
ciate your recent inquiries into medicare’s 
alleged inequities (as reported in an Editorial 
by Robert S. Allen and John Goldsmith, pub- 
lished in The Sarasota Herald Tribune of 
1-17-71). 

Also, the January edition of the AARP 
Magazine gave some definite figures and 
names of those not having received correct 
remuneration from medicare, 

Now—please—we would like to see openly 
published HEW’s answer to your very defi- 
nite questioning as put forth in your letter 
to Secretary Elliot Richardson! 

Is this not possible? 

Thank you for your interest in honesty, 
and the welfare of our senior citizens. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Rome, N.Y., 
January 19, 1971. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Deak Sm: In your questions to HEW 
which I read in the Rome Sentinel of Jan. 
16th, I think you have stirred up a ‘mare's 
nest”, and I am glad you did, for they are 


questions about Medicare and SS which I 


have wanted to ask of someone, myself, 
someone who would not make reasonable- 
sounding excuses. 

I’m beginning to think Medicare is a big 
fraud; if I had to go to the hospital today, 
and it isn’t an impossibility for one In my 
condition, I wouldn’t have the $60 “deduc- 
tible”. It would be a mere trifle to some- 
one who has an ample income. I’ve had no 
Medicare refund for three months, and I 
need it. Besides it has been reduced, and 
the reason given for “disallowing” part of 
my doctor's bill, reducing it from $48 to 
$32 is given as excess mileage, which is 
ridiculous, considering the fact that his pa- 
tient-load is much heavier, his paper work is 
impossible for one assistant to cope with, 
due to the number of poor souls who never 
before could afford adequate medical care, 
thus necessitating extra office assistants. 

I understand a doctor’s “deductible” is to 
be raised to pacify him to some extent, but 
who pays it? The penniless patient who 
finds it impossible to pay the first “deduc- 
tible” of $60 to hospital. It’s “give with one 
hand and take away with the other.” 

Another thing which doesn’t sound right 
to me, is, the professional status of the “in- 
vestigators” who call on doctors to check 
which patients are receiving too much care; 
are they trained to be proficient in overrul- 
ling a doctor's recommendation as to diag- 
nosis, treatment and medication? Suppose 
they should make a wrong decision against 
the doctor’s warning and the patient dies; 
Where would the fault He? Who has the 
right or training, or good judgement to se- 
lect these investigators? 

There are many who would like some an- 
swers, 50 keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
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LA FLORESTA TRAILER COURT, 
AJIJIC, JALISCO, MEXICO, 
January 20, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: Yesterday in 
The News, Mexico City, was an article “Inside 
Washington" by Robert S. Allen and John A. 
Goldsmith that states that Medicare was 
intructed to pay only 50% of the charges 
instead of the 80% it is supposed to pay. 

From the enclosed letter which was written 
but not sent you will note we are complai 
because $20.00 should have been allowed, 80% 
of which is $16.00 but we were sent a check 
for $5.60. 

This whole kit and check are being sent 
you. I think they are in line with what you 
need in your argument with HEW. 

We expect to be at the above address in 
Mexico until about April 1. 

Yours very truly, 


(P.S. This was for my wife. It is hard to 
get the E.G. from the check or Equitable 
breakdown.) 


DEERFIELD BEACH, FLA., 
January 16, 1971. 
Representati' SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am so happy to see that some- 
one has at long last questioned the Medicare 
payments. More power to you! 

On one bill I submitted for my husband 
from Dr. E. Cayia for $100.00 they paid $50.40. 
On another one from Dr, Daniel Peschio for 
$88.00 they paid $64.00. If you would like 
copies I can obtain them from Medicare 
showing their payments. 

The boost to come on July Ist is entirely 
out of order and unnecessary. Why do they 
not freeze Doctors fees!? Their fees have 
skyrocketed! The doctors know what Medi- 
care pays and they top that bill with the 
charge a patient not on medicare would 
normally pay so the medicare patient as well 
as medicare pay double, It is shameful! The 
doctors fees should be rolled back and then 
frozen. 

The elderly are truly the forgotten peo- 
ple ... even though they helped to build 
our great country. 

Thank you! 

Very truly yours, 
GARDEN GROVE, CALIF., 
January 16, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sms: I read with interest an 
article in our local newspaper in which 
you were stated to have asked the Social 
Security Administration if they were secret- 
ly refunding only 50% of Medicare charges 
instead of the legally required 80%. The 
article was written by Robert S. Allen and 
John A, Goldsmith. 

I have had experience with Medicare this 
past year. My husband passed away July 30, 
1970. Did you know that they do not pay 
80% of the charges? For example, on July 
2, 1970 a Dr. injected radioactive material 
into my husband. The charge for this service 
was $321.00. He sent the necessary papers 
into Occidental Life Insurance Company who 
is the carrier for this region. In late October 
he received a check from them for the 
amount of $80.00. He thought that was a 
very small amount, he said that it didn’t 
even pay for the medicine which was used. 
Naturally, the remaining amount had to 
be paid by my family and myself. I wrote 
to Occidental requesting a review of the case 
and December 24, 1970, the Dr. received an 
additional check from them for $120.00. This 
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made the total amount they paid $200.00. 
This is not 80%. Nor did they pay 80% of 
the other medical costs, the hospital bill 
was paid after the deductible was taken care 
of, but the carrier of this insurance pays 
only what they say is the amount that 
should be charged. I have all the papers to 
prove this. 
I just thought you should know. 
Very truly yours, 


OXNARD, CALIF., 
January 17, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: Enclosed is a clipping from 
our local paper here in Oxnard, California 
I feel sure, because of your interest and 
comments on this subject that this report to 
you will be of interest, also I'm hopeful that 
a letter from you to Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, the Medi- 
care representative here, will be of benefit 
to me and to others in my predicament at 
the same time making the Medicare pro- 
gram aware of your interest, 

The editorial struck “home” in two ways. 
First it brings home a fact for me, think- 
ing in these later years that I'd be 
taken care of not only through my New 
York State retirement from Cornell in Itha- 
ca, but my Social Security and Medicare. 

The cut-back by Medicare is a reality— 
for example: January 2, 1970 (prior to July 
1970) Dr. in Ventura, California, an ophthal- 
mologist discovered through an eye examina- 
tion that I had excessively high cholesterol 
count, impairing my vision. 

Dr. Santa Barbara examined me and 
consequently I had numerous tests and ex- 
aminations in The Sansum Medical Clinic, 
where it was also discovered a mole growing 
somewhere back of my right eye, I must 
return next. month to let them see the extent 
of the growth pattern. 

As you can see, Medicare paid the Dr. 
statement but have ignored the Sansum 
statement, possibly deeming it a routine 
check-up, in spite of the fact that Dr. 
wrote to them explaining the situation. 

I am enclosing the paid portion of Dr. 
bill showing that I have met the $50.00 de- 
ductible requirements for 1970 and the still 
unpaid Sansum bill. I do have NYS Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield waiting for Medicare 
to act. 

It made me feel good to know that some- 
one was watching out for our interests and 
that you will find time in your busy sched- 
ule to write to this insurance company that 
is representing Medicare out here. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 


WHITMORE LAKE, MICH., 
January 14, 1971. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I can answer your question if 
the Social Sec. Adm. is refunding only 50% 
of Medicare charges. They did in my case but 
it was closer to 45%. 

This nefarious imposition on the aged 
is done by the devious method of allowing 
less than the fee charged the patient by the 
doctor. This on the pretext that the doctor's 
fee was more than the standard fee in the 
area. 

There is no doubt that this standard fee 
is purely arbitrary as in my case one doctor 
was the only one in town, so whatever his 
charge it must be the standard. 

In another doctor's fee which they whittled 
down to 87 from $15. I had no choice of 
either a doctor or control of the fee as I 
was admitted to emergency in the middie 
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of the night in the hospital available for 
such services. This fee must have been stand- 
ard. 
I protested the cut in my medicare allow- 
ance at the local S.S. Office. They adopted a 
very neutral attitude and referred to the 
Medicare Division as “they” as though they 
weren't part and parcel of it. 

They condescended to type out a protest 
form for me, but made it quite plain that 
this wasn’t their baby and I was on my 
own. 

Are local S.S. and Medicare offices autono- 
mous, leaving a poor individual to fight it out 
with some “big daddy” miles away via the 
mail? I still have a little gumption to fight 
it out but how about thousands who are 
at the mercy of an arrogant bureaucratic 
juggernaut imposing arbitrary decisions on 
the weak and defenseless. 

Sincerely, 


NOKOMIs, FLA., 
January 17, 1971. 
U.S. Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: I have just 
read of your highly pertinent question to 
HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson: 

“That the Social Security Administration 
quietly ordered its regional offices to repay 
Medicare accounts at 50% of the total bill 
rather than 80%. Why—? 

In other words they are using 1968 reason- 
able charge level ignoring rising costs of 
doctor fees. This brings the percentage pay- 
ments down to 50% not 80% as the law re- 
quires. 

American Association of Retired Persons 
News Bulletin Vol. 11, No. 12 of January 1971 
carried these same facts. 

All Recipients certainly thank you as one 
Congressman who has the “Guts” to stand 
up for them and their rights. 

All success, Congressman Stratton. 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
January 14, 1971. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I read today in the Fort Lauder- 
dale News of your letter directed to Social 
Security Administration relative to a direc- 
tive whereby payment of medicare benefits 
would be reduced to 50% as of July 1, 1971. 

I thank God you have the courage of your 
convictions and wish we had more such men. 

To try and be helpful regarding medicare 
I wrote Senators Lawton Chiles, Senator 
Spessard Holland, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy and Senator Adlai E. Stevenson relative 
to a social security problem on December 31, 
1970. 

I feel that you should be aware of another 
method that Social Security personnel cir- 
cumvent the intent of the law and am en- 
closing a copy of the letter to the senators 
as mentioned above. If you are not aware of 
the problem the information may help you 
in your determination to do what is right. 

Thank you so much. 

Very truly yours, 


SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
January 17, 1971. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: I read an 
article in our city Newspaper titled: “Is 
Medicare Holding Out On The Aged?” 

This lead me to write to you direct as I for 
one through a recent experience know there 
is something very wrong with the Medicare 
payments. 

Having been in the hospital with heart 
and a light stroke, I had occasion to use 
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Medicare to pay that bill and now am still 
under my doctors care. 

I was under the impression that when en- 
tering the hospital that I should pay the 
first 52 or 54 dollars but out of my money 
I paid $107.00. I was informed that was be- 
cause there was extra cardiograms, but I 
thought that was to be taken care of through 
Medicare. 

Now that I am at home but still under a 
doctors care I have sent in his and other 
medical bills to the Occidental Life Ins. Co. 
of Los Angeles and to date they haven't paid 
80% of the total of the doctors bills. They 
have cut down my doctors figures to what 
they say Medicare allows, then have per- 
haps taken 80% of the cut down figures. My 
doctor is an honest man and I can't under- 
stand why Medicare doesn’t pay 80% of his 
and other totals bills. That is what I under- 
stand Medicare would pay when I took out 
Medicare. 

Having to pay so much out of my meager 
savings and the Soc. Sec. I get surely works 
hardships on not only me but probably many 
other older people. 

I certainly admire your stand on the Medi- 
care issue for we older ones certainly need 
someone to look out for our needs, 

Most of us have been productive individ- 
uals and want very much to take care of our 
obligations without having to depend on 
our children, if any, or what you might call 
“handouts” from the government. Having 
believed in Medicare when it first came out 
I'm sure we all felt like we were on our 
own to some extent. 

If we can't depend on Medicare paying 
what it is supposed to where else can we 
look? 

Thank you for any help you can give “the 
oldsters.” 

Sincerely, 


LOGANSPORT, LA., 
January 16, 1971. 
Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: A column in the Shreveport 
Times of this date carried a story of your 
questioning the HEW about insufficient pay- 
ments on Medicare bills. 

For your information, for the year of 1969 
each $5.00 charge for laboratory was credited 
as 4.10 and marked “more than the allowable 
charge.” Thusly, we were cheated out of 18 
per cent of the laboratory charges. 

For the year of 1970, one doctor’s charge 
of $5.00 for a shot was reduced to $3.00 al- 
lowable and a heart specialist's bill of $7.00 
was reduced to six dollars. The laboratory 
charges of $5.00 per visit was reduced to a 
measly three dollars. The outcome was that 
I filed for $58.00 in Lab and doctor bills and 
received notice that I had met $49.00 of the 
deductable for 1970. 

We pay more every year and receive less. 

When Medicare came along the Group 
Policy for health and accident given freely 
by the company when I retired, was can- 
celled. Now I must depend on the damn 
bureaucrats whether I want to or not. The 
Company insurance did pay off while Medi- 
care has much too much “More than the 
allowable charge.” 

I hope the above may be of some help. 

Sincerely, 


NATIONAL NUMBERS DRAWINGS— 
A SENSIBLE SOURCE OF NEEDED 


REVENUE 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try is operating at a deficit that increases 
every year. There are not enough reve- 
nues to finance the public’s need for 
additional governmental programs and 
services. The need for additional revenue 
is urgent at this hour lest the fires of in- 
flation be further fed by more and more 
short-term borrowing. 

To have new programs and to meet 
these deficits we need new sources of 
revenue. One source that people would 
contribute to with a smile would be a 
national numbers drawing and I am to- 
day introducing a bill to establish a 
national commission to conduct such na- 
tional drawings every 30 days or more 
frequently as this becomes possible 
through electronic equipment and tech- 
nology. 

No longer can it be said with even a 
scintilla of credibility that national num- 
bers drawing is immoral or offends the 
public conscience. Honestly and effi- 
ciently conducted it can contribute mil- 
lions to fighting crime and helping social 
programs, 

People are playing the numbers in 
the United States to the tune of billions 
of dollars each year. Most of this is illicit 
traffic contributing to and financing or- 
ganized crime. 

If we can operate an honest drawing 
system in such a way as to be tamper- 
proof, the proceeds from which give it a 
better pay than an illicit numbers bet, 
the public will bet national and not with 
the underworld. This country should have 
the benefits that can flow from the added 
revenues available in this way. 

Under my bill, 40 percent of the take 
of each pool must be paid out in prize 
money. Prize money is exempt from Fed- 
eral, State, or local tax. 

Talk about revenue sharing—my bill 
provides that all States shall share 5 per- 
cent of the net take from each drawing 
on a basis of population. It also provides 
that States electing to participate by al- 
lowing the sale of drawing stamps in post 
offices within their borders will take an 
additional 10 percent of the net on a 
weighted sales basis. 

This means millions of dollars of addi- 
tional revenue to the several States with 
virtually no administrative cost whatso- 
ever. In time, when computers can be 
hooked into the line, I would expect that 
anyone wanting to bet a treasury balance 
number or a Federal drawing will be able 
to do so merely by calling a National Lot- 
tery Commission number identifying 
himself and ordering a number. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no more 
efficient, effective, and also pleasant way 
to fight inflation through increasing na- 
tional revenue. The proceeds of my bill 
are required to go in part to fight crime 
and in part to finance programs in 
health, education, and welfare. 

Many, many other countries in the 
world—perhaps even a majority—derive 
a portion of their revenues from national 
lotteries. Why should not we do the same 

Amounts received by the Government 
from this source may vary from month 
to month or year to year. They will not 
be stable for reasons obvious, but so 
what? There will be millions, probably 
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even billions, coming to the Government 
helping to pay your taxes and my taxes 
and the crushing financial burden of this 
country instead of fattening the pockets 
of the Mafia, the Cosa Nostra, or the 
local gambling czars. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt and fav- 
orable consideration of this legislation 
in the public interest. The bill provides: 


A bill making it a Federal crime to engage in 
number wagering except in national draw- 
ings the proceeds of which shall be appro- 
tioned among the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and such 
States as may elect to participate therein 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That chapter 

95 of title 18 of the United States Code (relat- 

ing to racketeering) is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following section: 

“g 1955. Engaging in numbers games. 

“(a) Whoever in the United States con- 
ducts, assists in conducting, places a wager 
in or receives a wager placed in, or otherwise 
engages in any numbers, policy, bolita, or 
similar game shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“(b) This section and section 1953 shall not 
apply to any national lottery conducted by 
the National Lottery Commission.” 

Sec. 2, (a) There is hereby established a 
National Lottery Commission (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Commission”’) 
to be composed of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. For 
administrative purposes, the Commission 
shall be treated as part of the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the annual rate of 
$40,000. 

(c) The term of office of members shall be 
five years. A member shall be eligible for 
reappointment once but not a second time. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments to the Commisison. Vacancies 
in the Commission, so long as there are two 
members in office, shall not impair the powers 
of the Commission to execute its functions 
under this Act, and two of the members in 
office shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) Members of the Commission shall have 
had prior experience and training in law 
enforcement and demonstrated exemplary 
records in positions of public trust and re- 
sponsibility either State or Federal. 

(f) Not more than two members of the 
Commission in office at any time shall be 
members of the same political party. 

(g) The Commission shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations, and employ such per- 
sonnel, as may be necessary in the exercise 
of its functions under this Act. 

Sec. 3. The National Lottery Commission 
shall conduct a national lottery at least once 
each month. It shall conduct a national lot- 
tery more frequently if it deems fit, including 
daily as electronic technology permits. 

Sec. 4, (a) The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in the Department of the Treasury 
shall print numbers on stamps in sheets of 
100. The Bureau shall use the latest means 
to prevent the ability to counterfeit such 
stamps. 

(b) The Commission shall distribute these 
sheets to the post offices located throughout 
the United States either in participating 
States or in exclusively Federal areas. While 
post offices shall be the primary outlets for 
each distribution of stamps, the Commission 
may from time to time provide for additional 
outlets for such distributions. 
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(c) The price of each numbered stamp 
shall be established by the Commission but 
shall be not less than 25 cents. 

(d) Stamps may be sold, for cash only, by 
the post offices (or other outlets) to any 
adult applying therefor, either singly or in 
quantity and may be resold by original and 
subsequent purchasers. Stamps in any mul- 
tiple of 100 shall be sold by post offices at a 
discount of 10 percent. No official identifica- 
tion or other form of accreditation may be re- 
quired of any person purchasing or reselling 
such stamps, 

(e) The stamps shall be bearer stamps and 
shall be honored for prize money by presen- 
tation by the bearer thereof. 

(f) The Commission shall reimburse the 
Post Office Department for such additional 
administrative expenses as it may incur by 
reason of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) In the case of any lottery the 
pay-out for the winning numbers shall not 
be less than 40 percent of the net proceeds 
of that lottery less the amounts payable un- 
der section 6. Such pay-out shall be distrib- 
uted as follows: 

(1) one winning number shall receive one- 
half of one percent of the net proceeds; and 

(2) other winning numbers shall share 
equally in 3914 percent of the net proceeds. 

(b) Tllustrative example: If the net pro- 
ceeds (that is, the gross receipts less admin- 
istrative expenses authorized by this Act) 
of any drawing (whether monthly or more 
frequent) are $100,000,000, the pay-out to in- 
dividual winners will be $40,000,000 distrib- 
uted as follows: 

one individual winner will receive 
$500,000, and 

(2) 7,900 individual winners will receive 
$5,000 each. 

(c) Any amount received by an individual 
by reason of holding a winning number in 
a national lottery conducted under this Act 
shall be exempt from all taxation, Federal, 
State, or local. 

(d) Any individual holding a winning num- 
ber may establish his entitlement by pre- 
senting the winning number to any post 
office at which stamps for such lottery were 
available for sale. Upon presentation, the 
postmaster or other person in charge of such 
outlet shall certify that the individual has 
presented that number; and, after certifi- 
cation by the National Lottery Commission 
that it is a winning number and the amount 
of the winnings, the number shall be trans- 
mitted to the Commission for issuance of its 
draft in payment therefor. 

(e) Prize money remaining unclaimed 
thirty days following the drawing shall 
be held by the Commission in escrow account 
for one year thereafter. Prize money un- 
claimed on the four hundredth day follow- 
ing the drawing shall escheat to the general 
funds of the United States Treasury. 

Sec. 6 (a) Any of the several States may 
elect not to participate in such national lot- 
teries by so certifying to the Commission on 
or before the ninetieth day after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. Any State which 
does not so elect and certify shall be a par- 
ticipating State. 

(b) On or before the tenth day after the 
close of each calendar month the Commis- 
sion shall distribute among the several par- 
ticipating States 5 per centum of the net pro- 
ceeds of any national lottery for which the 
drawing was held during such month. The 
share of each participating State in any such 
distribution shall be determined on the rela- 
tion of its population to the population of all 
participating States. 

(c) On or before the tenth day after the 
close of each lottery participating States shall 
each receive an additional distribution in an 
amount equal to 10 per centum of the pro- 
ceeds to any national lottery from the sale of 
such stamps within the borders of that State. 

(d) For purposes of this Act, the term 
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“State” includes the District of Columbia 
and any territory or trust government of 
the United States. 

Src. 7. The net proceeds of national lotteries 
in excess of amounts needed for the pay- 
outs to holders of winning numbers provided 
by section 5 and for the distributions to 
participating States provided by section 6 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
Leggy States and shall be credited as fol- 
OWS: 

(1) the first $100,000,000 so deposited in 
each calendar year shall be credited to the 
account of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration for use by that Administra- 
tion cooperatively with the several States 
(whether or not such States are participating 
States within the meaning of section 6) in 
fighting crime, and 

(2) the remaining amount so deposited in 
each calendar year shall be credited to the 
account of the Department of Health, Educa- 
cation, and Welfare for use by that Depart- 
ment to assist in the financing of such pro- 
grams concerned with health, education, and 
welfare as may be entrusted to its admin- 
istrative responsibility by the Congress from 
time to time. 

Sec. 8 (a) Chapter 61 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (relating to lotteries) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“§ 1307. National lotteries. 

“Sections 1301 to 1304, inclusive, of this 
chapter shall not apply with respect to any 
national lottery conducted by the National 
Lottery Commission. 

“Whoever forges or counterfeits any stamp 
made for purposes of a national lottery con- 
ducted by the National Lottery Commission; 
or 

“Whoever alters any number on such a 
stamp; or 

“Whoever robs, purloins, or steals such a 
stamp; or 

“Whoever offers for sale or sells any such 
forged, counterfeited, altered, or stolen 
stamp, knowing it to be such; or 

“Whoever presents any such forged, coun- 
terfeited, altered, or stolen stamp to any 
person engaged in carrying out a national 
lottery with intent to defraud the United 
States or any participant in any such 
lottery— 

“Shall be fined not more than $50,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

“$1308. Sale of national lottery stamps at 
outlets in non-participating States 
prohibited. 

“(a) Whoever offers for sale or sells any 
national lottery stamp within the borders 
of a State which has elected not to partici- 
pate in national lotteries and has certified 
such election within the time prescribed by 
law shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(b) Section 4005 of title 39 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) This section shall not apply to any 
stamp made for purposes of a national lottery 
conducted by the National Lottery Commis- 
sion or to any other matter related to such 
a national lottery; and nothing in this sec- 
tion, section 4001, or any other provision of 
law shall be construed to make such matter 
nonmatlable.” 

Sec. 9. (a) This Act and the amendments 
made thereby shall apply notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. 

(b) Any law of the United States which is 
inconsistent with this Act or any amendment 
made thereby is, to the extent of such in- 
consistency, hereby repealed. 

(c) This Act and the amendments made 
thereby preempt any law of any State in 
conflict therewith, and no law of any State 
shall authorize any similar drawing: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this Act or 
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the amendments made thereby shall be con- 
strued to invalidate existing State laws per- 
mitting the conduct and operation of sweep- 
stakes related to parimutuel racing. 

(d) If any provision of this Act (includ- 
ing any amendment made thereby), or the 
application of any such provision to any 
person or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
remaining such provisions, or the applica- 
tion of such remaining provisions to other 
persons or circumstances, shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall take effect on the 
day on which this Act is enacted. The first 
3 members of the National Lottery Commis- 
sion shall take office not later than 60 days 
after such date of enactment. 


REPORT ON THE STATUS OF THE 
RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Apams) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, today a 
number of us on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee have taken 
this special order so that each Member 
of the House of Representatives will have 
an up-to-date report on the status of the 
railway labor dispute between the United 
Transportation Union, the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees & Bartenders International Un- 
ion; and the carriers represented by the 
National Railway Labor Conference. 

We also want to solicit any suggestions 
that you may have regarding a possible 
solution. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has not as yet been organized 
under the rules of the House and there- 
fore no hearings have been held on this 
matter. It is necessary to take this spe- 
cial order because we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the March 1 deadline estab- 
lished by Public Law 91-541. Even more 
rapidly, we are approaching the Febru- 
ary 15 deadline for submission to the 
Congress by the President of any pro- 
posals he may have for settlement of 
this dispute. 

The most recent information which 
we have is that the parties have not set- 
tled their dispute, although a certain 
amount of bargaining has taken place. 
The chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee has been 
asked to convene the committee as soon 
as possible to receive a status report from 
the parties and later to act on any pro- 
posals that are made for settlement of 
the dispute. 

I am not optimistic that this will be 
settled by the parties because the history 
of these disputes in the last 3 years has 
been to have the matter finally settled 
by ad hoc legislation. I am not here 
today to advocate a particular solution 
to this matter. I would simply present for 
your consideration some of the proposals 
that have been suggested. 

You will remember that President 
Johnson submitted a proposal in 1967 
that was referred to as mediation to 
finality. This proposal was opposed by 
a number of people as being a type of 
compulsory arbitration. It was, however, 
finally enacted as Public Law 90-54 and 
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resulted in an ad hoc solution to that 
dispute. 

Another proposal was to create a 
labor court which would finally arbi- 
trate solutions when the parties could 
not agree. Another proposal was the so- 
called arsenal-of-weapons approach. 
This would give to the President a series 
of powers which he could invoke if the 
parties could not settle their dispute. This 
contemplated a change in the Railroad 
Labor Act to provide for a cooling off 
period, a suggested solution by a media- 
tion panel, and the submission of a final 
offer by each side. If these steps were un- 
successful, the parties would have a short 
period of time in which to bargain while 
the President was considering his course 
of action. The President’s course of ac- 
tion could include such things as an in- 
junction against the unions, a partial or 
complete seizure of the railroads involved, 
an impounding of the profits to await the 
outcome of the bargaining, and a freeze 
of any changes in the position of either 
of the parties such as a prevention of any 
mergers, declaration of dividends, in- 
crease in executive salaries or other cor- 
porate activity by management while the 
employees were prevented from striving 
by an injunction. 

In the recent debate on this matter, 
another proposal providing for a selec- 
tive strike was suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). This 
proposal contemplates a breakup of na- 
tional bargaining units into smaller in- 
dividual units so that a national emer- 
gency would not arise every time a dis- 
pute occurred within the railroad indus- 
try. It would limit the stoppage of rail 
service in the country as a whole or in 
any one region to no more than 40 per- 
cent and would provide for the carriage 
of essential goods. He will explain this 
in greater detail in a few minutes. 

The “artificial strike” is very similar 
to the arsenal-of-weapons seizure provi- 
sion included in the proposal. In an arti- 
ficial strike, both labor and management 
would be prevented from either proceed- 
ing with a strike or locking out their 
employees so that the railroads would 
continue to function. The Government, 
however, would impound any potential 
benefits under the wage package and 
would also impound any profits obtained 
by the railroad so that until the parties 
had settled, there would be pressure on 
each of the parties to the dispute to 
bring them to the bargaining table. The 
degree to which the Government would 
apply economic sanctions to the parties 
has been debated, with proposals ranging 
all the way from an impounding of a 
portion of the wages paid to the men 
and freezing all dividends and executive 
salaries of the railroads, and impound- 
ing all profits earned during the period 
of the artificial strike. 

The final proposal that this Member 
knows about is to have the Government 
operate the railroads during an emer- 
gency, and apply a series of restrictions 
on the right to strike and to remove con- 
trol of the railroads from the hands of 
private industry. Under this proposal, 
the Government would run the railroads 
during the period of national emergency 
in order to carry essential goods, with 
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the obvious hardships on both the men 
who are striking and on management. 

I would be most pleased to receive any 
comments or suggestions from the Mem- 
bers as to other possible alternatives or 
an indication of which proposal, they be- 
lieve, is the best solution. 

This Member, for one, does not pro- 
pose, as he has done so many times in 
the past, to have to stand before this 
body in the closing minutes before a rail- 
road strike and determine some type of 
legislation. That is why we have asked 
for this special order today, so that the 
Members may comment and so that 
everyone will know the deadline rapidly 
approaches. 

Unfortunately, we will not have the 
committees organized in time so that we 
can have as full hearings as we might 
otherwise, but at least this special order 
today will start things moving, and then 
the hearings will start. 

Now I should like to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Pickie) for the 
comments that he may wish to make on 
the matter of what should be done with 
the railway dispute. 

I want to state that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) has seen this 
coming for as many as 5 years and regu- 
larly introduced legislation to try to set- 
tle the matter. He has been on the floor 
every time we have had one of these dis- 
putes. He has pointed out to the Members 
that another one will be coming. I might 
state before the special order is over I 
will indicate the status of the other rail- 
road disputes which are pending in addi- 
tion to this one so that the Members will 
understand during the course of this year 
we will have a number of these coming 
before us. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for yielding. 

I commend him for reserving this time 
so that we might talk about this subject. 
He has been a very active member of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
very active on the full committee. 

He and I and other members of the 
committee do not look with any pleasure 
at the prospect of again considering 
legislation on an ad hoc basis or, indeed, 
on any other basis. Perhaps we will reach 
a solution this time. Before I enter into 
my general remarks I would like to point 
out that there are 2 precious weeks 
left before the President is to submit his 
report on the status of this strike. 

A lot of good things could happen for 
both management and labor if the par- 
ties are able to get together within these 
next 2 weeks. On the 15th of February we 
can expect the President to submit to us 
the exact status with recommendations, 
and the President may perhaps take us 
and/or labor-management to task. So I 
would say to the President and to the 
executive department this is the time for 
some good old healthy jawboning ne- 
gotiations. I would hope the executive 
department in the next 2 weeks would 
call in the interested parties and with all 
of the force and power at their command 
try to get them to enter into meaningful 
negotiations. 
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This has not been the procedure that 
the administration attempted in the last 
2 years. Who knows whether this is the 
right approach, but we are facing another 
crisis and need help from every source 
available to get the job done. The next 
2 weeks is the time for labor and man- 
agement to realize that they benef.t more 
than anyone by getting together and try- 
ing to come up with an answer to the 
problem, It is not enough for labor to 
say that we cannot negotiate because 
some limited work rules might be in- 
volved. It is not enough for management 
to say that we have already participated 
in a raise and will do nothing more. “Let 
Congress settle it,” they may say. This 
is not a constructive position. So I say 
the next 2 weeks is the time when both 
those in the executive department and 
labor and management could get together 
and get their sides lined up. 

On top of that, I believe now is the 
time for us, as members of this commit- 
tee, which the gentleman is doing today 
by calling this special order, to serve 
notice to the executive department and 
to labor and management that we will 
not be idle on the job. The time has come 
to take some action in the field of strikes, 
in the field of transportation, and they 
can expect action by the Congress this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am asking permission 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp because I do not think we 
need to go into detail on this, but if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to make a few points and submit the 
balance for the Record. I want to make 
those preliminary remarks. 

Will the gentleman yield me 5 or 10 
more minutes? 

Mr. ADAMS. I yield the gentleman such 
time as he may use. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hopefully witnessing the first step of an 
idea whose time has come. We have set 
the machinery in motion by this body dis- 
cussing a long-range solution to disputes 
between labor and management in the 
field of public transportation. Hopefully, 
we will get a solution to this, because we 
have a real need for clear thinking. There 
will be no congressional heroes if we do 
not arrive at a final solution to this. No 
matter what happens, action is needed to 
finally consummate this. 

Either labor or management or both 
will be troubled with the final settle- 
ment. Regardless of the pitfalls, I hope it 
is the 92d Congress which finally comes 
to grips with a long-term solution. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that it 
should not be the role of Congress to 
serve as mediators in specific labor dis- 
putes. But that is exactly what we did 
in the railroad fireman’s strike of 1963, 
and the airline strike of 1966 and the rail- 
road shopcraft strike of 1967. Two times 
within the last year, we faced similar 
straits. And we may be forced into the 
same kind of situation on March 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the antiquated proce- 
dures we now have for dealing with 
transportation disputes between labor 
and management have not encouraged 
the kind of bargaining conducive to 
reaching a settlement. In all too many 
cases, at least recently, the framework of 
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present laws has not led to voluntary 
agreement, but rather has led to more 
and more of the serious disputes falling 
on the Congress as arbitrators. 

I repeat, the Congress should not be 
the mediators in these disputes. 

By bringing in the Congress, either 
labor or management—or both—are 
guilty of foot-dragging operations which 
have become an emotional handicap to 
continuing the free collective bargaining 
process. 

This ad hoc, one-shot solution is not 
the best way to handle this difficult and 
complicated situation. There is no valid 
reason why the President and the Con- 
gress should always have to pull some- 
thing out of the air to deal with one 
dispute after another. 

The problem is larger than either the 
interests of labor or management. 

The problem, Mr. Speaker, affects the 
American public. 

The problem affects the American 
defense. 

The problem affects the American 
economy, so I call on the Congress to 
take some action on this matter and Iam 
resubmitting and introducing today a 
bill which has been called the “arsenal 
of weapons approach.” 

I have written, I might say to the gen- 
tleman in the well, to the various labor 
law professors throughout the United 
States once and I am doing it again and 
shall continue asking for the comments. 
I am sending it to management and la- 
bor asking for their comments as well 
as the executive department to see if we 
can reach any settlement. 

I want to say to the House that I am 
not wedded to the specific outlines of the 
arsenal of weapons approach, but I think 
it might be the fairest of all, because it 
will keep the parties bargaining and will 
give it finally to one person, primarily 
the President, the widest possible range 
of alternatives for dealing with serious 
disputes which threaten strangulation of 
the transportation industry. 

It may be that we will want to 
strengthen the seizure provision that the 
gentleman mentioned or it may be we 
will incorporate it in some form of last 
resort, although I would hope that it 
might be the decision of the parties 
rather than the Executive or the Con- 
gress, because the Congress I do not be- 
lieve wants to take the last step and, in 
effect, mediate or write the contract. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am reintro- 
ducing this bill and although I may re- 
introduce a clean bill later pending re- 
ceipt of the various recommendations, I 
want the House to know that once again, 
as I have for the last 5 years, introduced 
this bill. I do not think anyone wants to 
do anything that would damage collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Iam also mindful of the fact that labor 
is not happy with anything that in their 
opinion would hamper their negotiations 
in dealing with the subject because they 
feel that any action represents an inroad 
to that approach, but when a system is 
not working to its best performance, we 
must find a better way in which to deal 
with it. That is why I think we have all 
got to come together in order to find a 
solution to this problem, 
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Mr. Speaker, I conclude my remarks 
by calling on the executive department to 
exercise some good old healthy jawbon- 
ing in negotiating between the parties. I 
call upon both parties to get together 
in meaningful negotiations within the 
next few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think anyone in 
this House would look with favor upon 
the fact that the President makes a 
strong recommendation or takes the 
various parties to task for failing to get 
together. There is time during which to 
do it. However, it is my opinion that we 
ought to serve notice and that we expect 
some meaningful negotiations within the 
next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly appreciate the 
gentleman in the well taking this special 
order because I think it is needed. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation, which handles this type 
of legislation, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE) has done an excel- 
lent job in trying to point out to the 
Members of the House and to the public 
generally the great difficulties which this 
House will face prior to March 1 in try- 
ing to solve this matter. 

I think everyone should recognize that 
the transportation industry is in a pecu- 
liar situation with regard to collective 
bargaining in that it is basically a highly 
regulated industry, and at the same time 
when it stops on a nationwide basis the 
public is injured prior to any economic 
effect being felt by either of the two par- 
ties who are involved, labor or manage- 
ment, Therefore, a great deal of thought 
and of course action I think has to take 
place in this field within the next month 
or else the Congress will continue to be 
involved in the business of settling these 
disputes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to turn 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Eck- 
HARDT) who, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has been deeply involved in this 
matter, and who, probably more than any 
other Member, had more innovative ideas 
to suggest to us as to how this might be 
handled. I hope that today the gentle- 
man will have an opportunity to expand 
on these ideas. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Washington, who is 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation. I know that the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Apams) has 
been concerned with this problem for a 
long time, and that he has done basic 
work in the field and has always insisted 
that the type of compromise that we 
have used from time to time to conclude 
a railroad strike is certainly far from 
adequate. 

I know that the gentleman in the posi- 
tion that he has taken entirely agrees 
with the philosophy of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE), our colleague 
on the committee, who has likewise rec- 
ognized this and has done yeoman serv- 
ice in the field of attempting to create a 
means by which this continual com- 
promising can be handled by some type 
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of legislation that will prevent the pres- 
sure which always builds us up to a dead- 
line and then builds us up to the threat of 
a nationwide strike, and then results in 
the Congress making temporary solutions 
to the problems with sometimes rather 
drastic remedies. 

I thank the gentleman for his work in 
this regard, and I believe the gentleman 
deserves the highest commendation in 
that work. 

Mr. Speaker, let me now say a word 
with regard to the solutions that we have 
finally adopted in various resolutions in 
this House. 

It absolutely astounded me—in con- 
sidering the resolution we passed the 
last time—it absolutely astounded me 
that there was in fact precedent for the 
Congress writing a contract for the 
parties—and of course that is what we 
did. We wrote a contract with respect to 
a period of time during which no strike 
would be permitted. We granted wages 
and conditions over a period of time as 
an act by the Congress. In other words, 
we put ourselves in the position, without 
having engaged actually in the negotia- 
tions, of offering and accepting our own 
offer and putting into effect those condi- 
tions. 

Now, I am not here to condemn the 
act of Congress in that regard. I think 
that, considering the emergency situa- 
tion which existed, some type of com- 
promise of that type was called for. I 
merely come before this body to point 
out how drastic that approach is be- 
cause it is a last-minute approach. 

Now, we would never dream in this 
Hall of drafting conditions of employ- 
ment and wages for bargaining parties 
in any other area, or under any less prov- 
ocation that existed in this body at the 
time we passed the bill temporarily re- 
solving the strike. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there 
is the strongest reason why we should in 
the next several weeks try to draft some 
legislation, or try to prepare even tem- 
porary legislation, which will result in 
the kind of bargaining pressures that 
prevent Congress from having to enter 
in and contract as if Congress were act- 
ing in lieu of the parties to the dispute. 

I introduced late in the last session a 
bill which seemed to me to restore to the 
bargaining in the railway industry some 
of the free collective bargaining pres- 
sures which exist in other industries. 

Now that bill, quite admittedly, was 
introduced quite late—because of the 
conditions which existed at that time. I 
intend early in this session, as a matter 
of fact within a week, to introduce a like 
measure. 

This bill was H.R. 19922, and I submit 
it is in truth a modest proposal—not a 
modest proposal in the terms of Jonathan 
Swift—but a truly modest proposal. 

It seems to me that Congress has acted 
best, and our entire parliamentary sys- 
tem of government which has developed 
in the United States and in England be- 
fore us—has developed best when it oper- 
ates pragmatically—when it takes one 
step at a time and when it acts in the 
true spirit of the common law. There- 
fore, this proposal is not drastic and is 
not sweeping. It does not put into ef- 
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fect any provisions for compulsory arbi- 
tration. As a matter of fact, it may not 
ultimately solve the problem. But at least 
it will restore those pressures on the 
bargaining parties which have solved 
these problems in other industries in the 
country. 

Frequently, we consider the railroad 
industry or think of the railroad industry 
and debate about it on this floor as if it 
were peculiar, with respect to tieing up 
the entire economy if it should cease. 
Well, I submit that it is not peculiar, The 
same could be true, for instance, of com- 
munications, in which there is free col- 
lective bargaining and in which there is 
even more of a monopoly. 

The same is true with respect to basic 
steel and the auto industry. 

In the transportation field today, there 
are far more persons who are carried 
by buses and airplanes than railroads. 
Of course, there are the trucks, the water 
carriers and the airlines that carry a 
good deal of freight. So there is nothing 
particularly sacrosanct about a railroad. 
There is no reason why they should not 
be treated in the same manner as many 
other industries, if we can devise a way 
by which there will be pressures placed 
upon the bargaining parties to come to 
an agreement. 

There is one thing that is a little bit 
different about labor control as related 
to railroads than that which exists in 
other industries. That is that histori- 
eally the Railway Labor Act developed 
far ahead of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act. Therefore, that act provides 
for processes or procedures which have 
been found to tend to lead to the type 
of confrontation between all railway la- 
bor and all railroads, which result in the 
threat of a nationwide strike. 

Therefore, it would seem to me that we 
need to look into the provisions of the 
Labor Railway Act and see what can be 
changed in order to prevent the situa- 
tion that exists in this industry, some- 
what peculiarly, as compared to other 
industries. In order to understand what 
the situation has been that we have 
been confronted with for emergency con- 
sideration, we need to look into a few 
cases. The Federal District Courts for the 
District of Columbia have conceived of 
the act as requiring that when bargain- 
ing commences on a nationwide basis, or 
when it is converted into a nationwide 
type of bargaining, after individual open- 
ers with individual railroads, that there- 
after it constitutes a violation of the 
Railway Labor Act to strike against in- 
dividual railroads in which contracts 
have been opened, even though the con- 
tracts have been between unions and the 
individual railroads. 

Of course, if this ruling be ultimately 
upheld, and even short of its being ulti- 
mately upheld, it is pressure on the pres- 
ent negotiations, and the nationwide 
strike is the only means of union suasion 
that can lead to an agreement from the 
union standpoint. 

We all know that there is always an 
onus that must be borne by the moving 
party in a railway dispute or in any 
dispute. Actually, of course, what we 
really have, in fact, is two parties that 
cannot come to an agreement. Times and 
costs of living have changed. The two 
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parties have to renegotiate a contract. 
The union ordinarily, particularly in 
these inflationary times, wants higher 
wages. The company, on the other hand, 
feels that it must resist higher wages 
under certain conditions, and the two 
parties are just like any other traders. 
They are trying to come to an agreement, 
each one urging his point of view as 
strongly as he can. But because the em- 
ployees are in effect the moving party, 
we frequently find the reaction on the 
side of the public that they are threat- 
ening the closing down of railroads over 
a given period of time. 

In truth and in fact and in all fair- 
ness both sides threaten the closing down 
of the railroads over a period of time. The 
main thing that we must devise as Mem- 
bers of the Congress is a means by which 
each of these parties will continue to 
have an inducement to come to an agree- 
ment. Under the present terms of the 
Railway Act, the parties go through a 
long period of negotiations, at the end of 
which the union is open to strike. But 
under the decisions that I have referred 
to they may not strike selectively. You 
may even have situations in which there 
is no disagreement between most car- 
riers on a given point and the union. But 
there may be a disagreement between 
some major carriers and the unions, 
Therefore, total agreement may not be 
reached as in the case involving the 
maintenance of crafts some time ago. 

The courts have held that the selec- 
tive strike is illegal, and I cite the deci- 
sion in the case of Alton & Southern Rail- 
way Co. against International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the situation that I 
just described, on January 31, 1970, in 
which the district court of the District 
of Columbia enjoined a strike for viola- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act. Judge 
Corcoran issued his preliminary injunc- 
tion against the strike on March 21, 1970, 
and the case is now in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

Another case is Burlington Northern 
against United Transportation Union, 
which involved a temporary restraining 
order against the strike on July 7, 1970. 

The last case is Delaware & Hudson 
Railway against United Transportation 
Union, in which Judge Corcoran issued 
a temporary restraining order enjoining 
a selective strike on September 14, 1970. 

All cases are now in the U.S. District 
Court of the District of Columbia, and 
there has been no final decision on the 
question of whether or not a selective 
strike is legal. 

The bill H.R. 19922 proposed this. It 
proposed first that a selective strike, 
where there had been proper opening 
with respect to the individual railroad 
and where it was otherwise legal under 
the act, shall be legal. It is my opinion 
that it is legal now, though in urging 
this opinion I must state that the opin- 
ion is in conflict with the District Court 
of the District of Columbia to the present 
time. I see nothing in the act which pro- 
vides that it is illegal to strike against 
a contracting party—contracting in a 
given contract—where the union and 
that party are still in dispute after the 
matter has been properly opened and 
after the period provided in the Rail- 
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way Labor Act has run through. But the 
court has said it is illegal. 

Of course, under the Railway Labor 
Relations Act as an analogy, the courts 
have permitted in some instances bar- 
gaining which had been nationwide and 
in which a selective strike was attempted, 
the courts and the board have permitted 
lockouts on the part of other employers 
within the multiemployer group as a re- 
taliation against a strike against one of 
the employers. 

So in order to be certain that the 
strike may continue to be local and selec- 
tive, H.R. 19922 provides that the selec- 
tive strike is legal and that it is illegal 
for the employer to spread that strike 
throughout companies which are not at 
that time struck. 

There are some technical problems 
with respect to drafting such a bill. We 
must not only provide that, but we must 
also in some way revise some of the pro- 
visions respecting the opening of certain 
issues. When the railway unions open a 
contract against an employer or several 
employers, they make a proposal. The 
company makes a counterproposal. These 
proposals run through negotiations until 
the final terminal date, and at that point 
either party may urge its original pro- 
posals and may strive for the original 
proposals. If the company suggests a re- 
opening and if the company makes an 
original proposal to change working con- 
ditions, it may do so today under existing 
law unilaterally, whether agreement is 
reached or not at the conclusion of the 
period of time for bargaining. Although 
the union, of course, cannot put into 
effect its proposals unilaterally, it can 
strike to force the company to do so. That 
is the quid pro quo between the company 
and the unions, 

However, there has been a source of 
difficulty, and that is if the union opens 
an agreement and makes proposals and 
the company makes counterproposals 
resulting in lowered working conditions 
under existing law, the employers have 
insisted that at the termination of this 
period where there is no ultimate agree- 
ment and the union is open to strike, the 
company may unilaterally put into effect 
its counterproposals. 

I believe this process is probably illegal 
under the present act, but at any rate, 
whether it is illegal or not illegal, it is 
extremely conducive to labor unrest, so 
H.R. 19922 provides that the company in 
its quid pro quo for the power to strike 
may only put into effect original pro- 
posals not its counterproposals that have 
been used as a sort of retaliatory weapon 
against the original proposals. 

The bill also provides safeguards with 
respect to the public interest. It gives ab- 
solute authority to the Department of 
Transportation, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, to establish certain mate- 
rials and certain service which is to be 
considered indispensable and shall not 
be in any way interfered with by the 
strike. 

For instance, materia] going for use 
for the national defense—say in con- 
nection with the Vietnam war—could not 
be refused to be handled, and those per- 
sons who had always worked for the rail- 
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road, or other persons if they would not 
do it, would carry those materials. The 
strike could not interfere with such es- 
sential transportation. 

And it is not limited to national de- 
fense, but covers all those things which 
are essential and so determined by the 
Department of Transportation to be re- 
quired to be hauled. It would be illegal 
to consort to interfere with such haul- 
ing. 

Furthermore, if a selective strike is at- 
tempted it must be against not more 
than three carriers in one of the eastern, 
the western, or the southeastern regions, 
and it must not be against carriers with 
an aggregate revenue in ton-miles trans- 
ported by all carriers in any one region 
who are concurrently struck to exceed 40 
percent of the total revenue ton-miles 
transported by all carriers in such re- 
gion in such year. 

So, in conclusion, this proposal is a 
modest proposal and it is a pragmatic 
one. It simply would restore to the rail- 
road industry that same type of collec- 
tive bargaining, that same type of union 
suasion, which exists in every other in- 
dustry. It would permit the union to 
strike against that employer with which 
it felt its dispute had gotten to the point 
where a strike was the only solution. 

It would not compel in those circum- 
stances a nationwide strike. It might not 
solve the whole question, but I believe it 
would go a long way toward restoring the 
normal pressures that make strikes, for 
instance, against Chrysler or against 
Ford or against General Motors result in 
a bargaining pattern—not a bargaining 
pattern dictated by the union but a bar- 
gaining pattern which the parties under- 
stand will ultimately have to be met or 
else there will be pressures which will be 
injurious both to a vast number of em- 
ployees and the entire industry. 

Let us try this proposal. If it does not 
work we may have to go to something 
like a new arsenal of weapons or some 
ultimate arbitration of the decision 
which is compulsory. But it seems to me 
we should at least give collective bar- 
gaining a try first. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. I believe it is a very 
significant one. 

I might mention one of the problems in 
the present dispute the gentleman did 
not touch on but which is covered by his 
proposal. It is the fact that when one 
multiplies the number of people, the 
unions and the carriers involved in any 
particular dispute, this multiplies the 
number of problems which must be solved 
all at once. In the particular dispute be- 
fore us one set of unions has one set of 
problems with one set of railroads and 
another set of unions has another set of 
problems with another set of railroads, 
and the more one builds up one big pack- 
age the more it becomes apparent that 
one cannot break that down into small 
enough pieces so that one can settle it, 
and it gives us an all or nothing proposi- 
tion. I thank the gentleman for his par- 
ticipation. 

I might also state to the membership 
we had scheduled for Thursday of this 
week—and it will now be put over until 
Friday, because the House will not be 
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back until Friday—a discussion of the 
Penn Central dispute which will be be- 
fore this House during the month of 
March. Once again, many of us on this 
committee do not want to come before 
the House and try to come up with some 
interim solution. 

I have no proposal to say to you as to 
what we should or should not do. We will 
offer an opportunity at that time for all 
Members to make their comments as to 
whether or not the Government should 
do a particular thing with, to, or about 
the Penn Central or perhaps whether we 
should do nothing and the Penn Central 
should go into a state of collapse. How- 
ever, that problem is before us. 

I appreciate the patience of the mem- 
bership. We have not brought this before 
you just to talk but, in effect, to issue a 
warning and statement to everybody that 
the time is running and it will soon be 
upon us. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues on the Commerce Committee 
are performing a useful service in reserv- 
ing this time today for a discussion of 
the problem of railroad labor disputes. 
So far, this problem seems to have been 
insoluble, at least insofar as Congress is 
concerned. Time and again, in recent 
years, we have come galloping to the res- 
cue with legislation whipped together at 
the last minute to head off a threatened 
national rail strike. 

I think the recurrent nature of these 
crises has demonstrated the futility of 
attempts at enforced settlements. 

I voted last month against House Joint 
Resolution 1413, which imposed a mor- 
atorium of nearly 3 months on the right 
to strike of the railroad brotherhoods. 
I intend to vote against all similar pro- 
posals in the future. 

The process of collective bargaining 
cannot be both voluntary and federally 
dictated. We in this body, sooner or later, 
are going to have to settle on one ap- 
proach or the other. We cannot continue 
to have it both ways. I for one am per- 
manently committed to the principle and 
practice of voluntary settlements of labor 
disputes—wherever they occur. 
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Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject mat- 
ter of this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FLOWERS). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT'S REVENUE- 
SHARING PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. MILLS) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the President 
announced in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that one of his six goals is the 
adoption of a revenue-sharing program. 
Although I do not have the details of 
the program, I understand that it is a 
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$16 billion program, of which $5 billion 
represents the general revenue-sharing 
program along the lines previously pre- 
sented, where funds are distributed to 
the States on a no-strings-attached 
basis. The remaining $11 billion may be 
referred to as revenue sharing, but in 
reality it is a series of block grants for 
six areas: law enforcement, elementary 
and secondary education, rural develop- 
ment, urban development, manpower 
training, and transportation, Of this $11 
billion, $10 billion would be a realloca- 
tion of amounts provided under present 
law for specific programs in the six areas 
I have referred to, and $1 billion repre- 
sents new money. This means, if I un- 
derstand it correctly, that the same $10 
billion will be available for the six areas 
as provided under prior law, but presum- 
ably with fewer Federal restrictions. The 
new money in this area is the $1 billion 
additional. 

In very general terms, therefore, I 
think the program should be viewed as 
$6 billion of additional money, of which 
$5 billion is shared under a revenue- 
sharing formula and $1 billion is added 
to the block grants. In the case of $10 
billion of existing programs, apparently 
some restrictions are removed and the 
funds may be distributed somewhat dif- 
ferently than under prior law. We do not 
know how these funds are to be distrib- 
uted. The major change, of course, is the 
$5 billion of revenue sharing and it is 
this to which I am directing my remarks 
at this time. Any meaningful discus- 
sions of the changes in the $11 billion of 
block grants must await further infor- 
mation. 

Even before the President's statement 
relative to his goal for revenue sharing, 
it was difficult to pick up a paper with- 
out finding an article by someone as to 
why we must have revenue sharing. Al- 
though I have said relatively little on 
the subject, what I have said—and some 
of the things I have not said—have been 
aired widely. I thought it might be use- 
ful if I were to comment on the topic 
generally, recognizing however, that with 
a topic having so many facets, my com- 
ments at this time will necessarily be 
fragmentary. 

Let me start by saying that I fully 
recognize that a significant number of 
urban areas are faced with very serious 
fiscal problems. Perhaps this is also true 
of some States as well, although there is 
some uncertainty on this. 

I think it is clear that government 
taken as a whole—at all levels—must 
find answers to these serious fiscal situ- 
ations. I recognize also that the Federal 
Government through the proliferation of 
grants-in-aid programs—without con- 
sidering the fiscal impact of these pro- 
grams on State and local revenues—has 
contributed to the problem. I think it is 
clear, however, that the root causes of 
the problem go much deeper than this. 
It is not the purpose of my comments to- 
day to dwell upon this aspect of the 
problem, but I think it is clear that in- 
creasing urbanism, and the complexities 
which it has brought to our society, is 
the chief culprit in this regard. I sus- 
pect, however, that the disorder of State 
and local financing is not far behind. 
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We see so many articles written on the 
need for revenue sharing that we are 
likely to lose our perspective with respect 
to the problem. The Federal Government 
has not been unaware of the fiscal prob- 
lems of State and local governments in 
recent years despite what many of the 
articles we see in the press these days 
suggest. The Federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1971 shows that in 1959, Federal aid 
to State and local governments amounted 
to $6.7 billion. 

The 1971 estimate shows this growing 
to something like $274 billion. This rep- 
resents a growth from 7 percent to nearly 
14 percent of total Federal outlays. If 
outlays for defense, space, and inter- 
national programs are set aside, this is a 
growth from 16 percent to 23 percent 
of total Federal domestic outlays—a not 
inconsequential proportion of Federal 
domestic spending. Federal aid also is 
significant even relative to the growth 
which has occurred in State and local 
revenues. In 1959, Federal aid to State 
and local governments was equal to 1344 
percent of their total revenue. By 1970 
it is estimated that it grew to slightly 
over 18 percent of their current revenues. 

It seems to me that we are faced with a 
concerted campaign to force the Fed- 
eral Government willy-nilly into a reve- 
nue-sharing program. It seems to me 
that the more rational way of acting 
when we are faced with a problem is 
first to analyze it carefully, then to out- 
line possible alternative solutions, next 
to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses 
of the different possible answers to the 
problem, and finally to make a choice 
based upon as careful a weighing of these 
considerations as possible. 

While we have heard a great deal about 
the need of the States and localities for 
revenue sharing, we have heard very little 
about why revenue sharing is the best 
answer to the problem. I thought it 
might be interesting for us today to ex- 
plore as best we can the reasons why 
many view revenue sharing as the de- 
sired solution. 

Certainly one of the effects of revenue 
sharing is a redistribution of income 
among the States. I say this because 
every dollar of revenue shared most ob- 
viously has to come from some source, 
and all of these sources originate in the 
50 States. Of course, these resources are 
not the governments of the States or lo- 
calities, but rather the people of the 
States or localities. I recognize that to the 
officials involved, this may be an impor- 
tant distinction. But the people of the 
various States may have a different point 
of view. I think it is time we explore these 
redistributional effects to see whether or 
not they correspond appropriately with 
the objectives of revenue sharing. 

There are, of course, uncertainties in 
any analysis of this type. Some, for ex- 
ample, believe that the revenue share will 
displace Federal expenditures which 
might otherwise be made but even if this 
were true, it would be difficult to know 
what kinds of expenditures they will dis- 
place. While I wish that if we had reve- 
nue sharing, it would displace other ex- 
penditures, I cannot in reality believe 
that this will be the case. I suspect that if 
we are to have revenue sharing, it is more 
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likely to take the form of additional 
spending. This might initially represent 
increased borrowing but in the long run 
the debt can only be paid for by addi- 
tional taxes—probably, either income 
taxes or some form of sales tax, such as 
the value added tax that we have been 
hearing so much about recently. 

I thought it might be interesting if we 
were to explore, under these different 
assumptions, which States would receive 
more under revenue sharing than they 
would pay and which would receive less. 
Unfortunately, our statistical material on 
this subject is rudimentary. Because of 
this, I have asked the staffs to do what 
they can, and to work with other Govern- 
ment agencies, in trying to improve this 
material. I think improvements can be 
made in the data but even with these im- 
provements, we still will not have the 
exact information we need. This is true 
because if expenditures are to be dis- 
placed, we cannot tell now which expend- 
itures these will be. They represent fu- 
ture decisions of budget officials, the 
agencies, and the Congress. If, as I think 
is more likely, revenue sharing is paid 
for by increased taxes, here too there are 
future decisions to be made. The deci- 
sions still remaining for the future in- 
clude the questions as to whether there 
will be increases in income taxes—and 
what will be the distribution among the 
various income classes of these in- 
creases—or whether there will be some 
form of sales tax—which again can vary 
widely as to distributional impact ac- 
cording to the nature of future decisions. 

Despite what I have said as to the 
uncertainties as to the distribution of 
the burden of revenue sharing, I believe 
some exploration of this today—as in- 
complete as our data may be—is useful. 
Because without some analysis in this 
direction, we will be making changes in 
our fiscal and economic structures with- 
out any realization of their impact. 

Let us assume first that other Govern- 
ment expenditures are cut back—or not 
made—in order to provide the funds for 
revenue sharing. Since we cannot tell 
exactly which expenditures will be re- 
duced—or not made—let us assume for 
purposes of illustration that all expendi- 
tures are cut back proportionately. If this 
is true and we were to enact the revenue 
sharing formula proposed last year by 
the administration, we would find the 
people of some States losing substan- 
tially and those of other States gaining 
substantially. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for 
the period 1965 to 1967 attempted to 
trace Federal expenditures to the point 
at which they were made. This study is 
currently being updated but the figures 
now available probably do not depart too 
much from what the new distribution 
will show. Based upon these expenditures 
figures and the administration revenue 
sharing formula for the States presented 
last year, we find that some States would 
lose under revenue sharing very substan- 
tially. If these data are correct, the 15 big 
losers would be: Alaska, District of Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut, Virginia, Hawaii, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Texas, California, Montana, Georgia, 
North Dakota, and South Carolina. 
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The 15 States which would gain the 
most under this type of a redistribution 
and under the assumption of an expend- 
iture cutback are: Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Oregon, New York, Minnesota, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Indiana, West Virginia, Lou- 
isiana, Iowa, Nevada, Arkansas, Vermont. 
and Pennsylvania. 

Under these assumptions, States like 
Alaska could lose twice as much from 
revenue sharing as they would gain. 
States like Wisconsin might gain under 
revenue sharing close to half as much 
more than they would lose. 

States with large defense or civilian 
installations under this type of redis- 
tribution of expenditure programs would 
tend to lose and those where such in- 
stallations are small, would tend to gain. 
In any event, it is not clear that such a 
redistribution of revenues would serve 
any real purpose in meeting the prob- 
lems of today. Despite the presence of 
New York and Pennsylvania among the 
States which would benefit, most of those 
in this group are the less urbanized 
States. 

Another alternative, still assuming 
that revenue sharing displaces expendi- 
tures, is that categorical aid programs 
will be reduced by the amount of the 
revenue sharing. We have already seen 
that $10 billion of the proposed block 
grants are a replacement of categorical 
aid programs, but we cannot tell whether 
there are, or will be, further reductions 
in categorical aid to offset the proposed 
revenue sharing, If this occurs, of course, 
the State and local governments in the 
aggregate will be no better off than they 
were before, although obviously some 
would benefit and others would be hurt. 
Let me give you the lineup of the 15 
States that would be hurt the most if 
revenue sharing displaces categorical 
aid: Alaska, District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, Vermont, Montana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Kentucky, Wyoming, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, and Utah. 

The 15 States which would be helped 
the most if we substituted revenue shar- 
ing for categorical aid programs would 
be: Wisconsin, Florida, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Maryland, Delaware, Nebras- 
ka, New Jersey, Oregon, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Washington, Virginia, and North 
Dakota. 

This is indeed a curious lineup. There 
is no rational justification for such a 
division of the States among gainers and 
losers. Indeed, among the States that 
would benefit the most are those with 
relatively less serious welfare problems 
and relatively high per capita incomes; 
while among the States that would be 
losers are those with very serious welfare 
problems and with relatively low per 
capita incomes. It is difficult to say what 
purpose is served if we bring about this 
kind of a redistribution of income. 

Let me turn now to what I believe 
would be the most likely result if we 
were to have revenue sharing; namely, 
that it would require additional taxes at 
the Federal level. Distributions based on 
income and sales are still being prepared 
but I have at hand distributions of the 
existing Federal tax burdens as prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service for 
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the period 1965 to 1967 and by Tax 
Foundation for the fiscal year 1970. 
While these distributions differ in detail, 
interestingly enough they show a high 
degree of correlation as to the States 
which would be helped and the States 
which would be hurt if revenue sharing 
along the lines the administration pro- 
posed last year is paid for out of addi- 
tional taxes distributed in the same 
manner as the present tax burden. The 
tabulation based upon Legislative Refer- 
ence Service data shows that the States 
which would be hurt the most are: 
Delaware, Connecticut, Illinois, District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland, Indiana, and Michigan. 

It shows those which would be helped 
the most to be: Mississippi, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, South Dakota, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho, Arizona, 
South Carolina, Wyoming, Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, Utah, and Alaska. 

This is quite an interesting lineup of 
States. It suggests that the distributional 
effects of revenue sharing would hurt 
most the urban States where we hear the 
most about the need for revenue sharing. 
You will recall that in my list of those 
which would be injured the most were 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, while the States which would bene- 
fit the most are those with less density 
of population. It seems to me that this 
actually is the reverse of facing up to 
the urban problem that we have been 
hearing about. 

These data, preliminary though they 
are, have raised a great many questions 
in my mind, and I hope yours, as to 
whether the distributional effects of rev- 
enue sharing really meet the problems 
with which we are faced today. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means is making a most 
significant statement I want to commend 
the gentleman for bringing this to the 
attention of the Members, and I want 
to say here that I hope all of the Mem- 
bers of this body will study carefully 
what the gentleman is saying because 
the impact of revenue sharing on tax- 
payers of the various States is not what 
a lot of Members think it is going to be. 
As a matter of fact, if revenue sharing 
should require more taxes, as the chair- 
man has pointed out it is the urban 
States which are hurt the most. It is op- 
posite to the basic philosophy of those 
who say they need revenue sharing. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
for the statement he is making and 1 
commend it to all Members. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I, too, wish 
to commend the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas on his brilliant answer to what has 
struck me as some shallow thinking. In 
my own State, those who have been ad- 
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vocating revenue sharing had better pon- 
der what the gentleman is pointing out. 
All along I have felt that the State of 
Maryland would be hurt in toto by a 
revenue-sharing proposal. 

In order to help, let us say, the city of 
Baltimore, the people in the rest of the 
State of Maryland would have to dig 
more deeply into their pockets than they 
would if they would undertake to solve 
their own problems without revenue 
sharing, since they would not only have 
to help Baltimore, but also the States 
that would enjoy a net gain at the ex- 
pense of Maryland. 

Mr. MILLS. Even the people in the 
area surrounding the city of Baltimore 
would not get back what they would have 
to put into the program by digging 
deeper into their pockets for money to 
send to Washington. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. I think he 
is making a great contribution here to- 
day in bringing this matter before the 
public so we can put the spotlight of 
public attention on it. There have been 
many stories written throughout the 
country that would create the false il- 
lusion that Federal-State revenue shar- 
ing would solve all their problems, when 
in some cases it might result in encourag- 
ing loose and wasteful spending. It might 
cause a savings, say, of $100 on real 
estate taxes of someone who owns his 
own home, but that person might find 
out later that he would have to pay $300 
more to the Internal Revenue because 
he has saved the $100. These are things 
that I believe should come out in the 
open, The chairman is making a great 
contribution here today. I do not believe 
we have any man in this country who is 
better qualified to discuss Federal-State 
revenue sharing than our good chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Let me turn now to a second advan- 
tage claimed for revenue sharing. In 
various ways, it is suggested that the Fed- 
eral tax system is a more efficient tax 
structure than the States and often it 
is claimed that it is better because it is 
based to a larger extent upon the income 
tax—which is a better measure of ability 
to pay than the sales and property taxes 
on which the States and localities depend 
to an important extent. It is also pointed 
out that the income tax grows more than 
the property and sales taxes as the 
economy grows. 

To the extent that the superiority of 
the federal system is based on the fact 
that it depends on the income tax rather 
than property and sales taxes, it seems 
to me that the States too are free to im- 
pose greater tax burdens by using the in- 
come tax if they consider this desirable. 
Most States have recognized this and I 
think you will find that much of the 
growth in State revenues in recent years 
is attributable to income tax increases. 
All but 14 States, in fact, now have an 
individual income tax and in a significant 
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number of cases where the State does 
not have an income tax, many of its 
localities do. 

I recognize that the income tax in the 
hands of a larger government, such as 
the Federal Government, may be a more 
efficient revenue device than in the hands 
of smaller governmental units. There are 
what the economists call economies of 
scale; that is, savings in collection de- 
vices which can be made more readily 
by the larger governmental units. 

In this connection, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken a number of steps in 
recent years which make it possible for 
the States to share in some of the econ- 
omies of scale on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. I think this is a factor 
in an increasing number of States mak- 
ing their income tax base the same, or 
nearly the same, as the Federal base, and 
in some cases in actually making their 
tax a percentage of the Federal tax. The 
degree of cooperation of the Internal 
Revenue Service in helping the States 
find those cases where the proper amount 
of taxes is not being paid is already a ma- 
jor collection device used by State and 
local governments. I am sure improve- 
ments can be made in this area. 

It is also possible to explore the possi- 
bility of collecting the State tax at the 
same time, and in the same mailing, as 
the Federal tax. In such a case, the State 
taxes collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be turned back to the State 
Governments, but the State governments 
would maintain their full right to impose 
their own tax rates. Whether this is a 
good idea or something the States would 
want, I am not certain. But it is certainly 
one possibility we could explore if the 
States believe this would improve the 
efficiency of the State tax systems. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
fiom Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman has made it occur to me, 
that we now have built-in revenue 
sharing, in that when any State raises 
its taxes, a taxpayer of that State auto- 
matically gets a deduction from his in- 
dividual Federal income tax with the 
result that the Federal Government 
automatically takes in less revenue. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. As usual the 
gentleman has anticipated what I was 
about to say on the next page. 

Another reason sometimes given for 
levying and collecting taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government for the States and local 
governments to spend is the competitive 
problem among States in imposing high 
tax rates. It is sometimes suggested that 
States are inhibited in imposing higher 
income taxes by the fact that if the rates 
become too high, wealthy persons will 
move to other States where the rates are 
lower. 

I think the importance of this point 
can be overemphasized. States which 
maintain low tax burdens in some re- 
spects may be attractive to wealthy tax- 
payers but they also tend to provide lower 
levels of services and this can detract 
from them particularly from the stand- 
point of employers who are also con- 
cerned with the welfare of their em- 
ployees. 


In addition, it is impossible to deal 
with this problem to the extent it is a 
serious problem by providing credits of 
various types against Federal taxes for 
the imposition of State or local taxes. 
While I am inclined to think that devices 
of this type present difficulties, certainly 
if this competitive problem is a serious 
factor, credits are an alternative we can 
consider. 

I believe, however, that there is an 
answer to this problem of interstate com- 
petition. When people talk about the 
Federal Government having preempted 
the income tax by getting there first and 
imposing the higher rates of tax, I find 
that I agree with the statement made by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
on Federal-State-local fiscal relation- 
ships before the Tax Institute of America 
in 1967. At that time he said: 

As far as the State saying that the Federal 
government has preempted the best tax 
fields, in my opinion this is a complete mis- 
representation of the facts. When we raised 
our income tax to its present rates, which are 
almost as high as any State in the country— 
and a progressive tax at that—a taxpayer 
could deduct the money he paid under the 
State income tax from his Federal income 
tax. Thus, the Federal government hasn't en- 
tirely preempted the income tax field, be- 
cause we can still obtain some of our State 
revenue by cutting into the Federal receipts. 
This works, though, only when a legislator 
and a governor take the necessary action. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller highlights an advantage 
of the States in imposing an income tax 
which the Federal Government does not 
have; namely, the fact that State and 
local income taxes are deductible in 
computing the Federal tax, the point we 
were just discussing. The reverse, of 
course, is not true. Federal taxes are 
generally not deductible in computing 
State or loca] taxes. 

The effect of this is that when a State 
increases its income tax part of the 
revenue raised by the State government 
in reality is not paid by the taxpayer 
since he is making smaller tax payments 
to the Federal Government. This is an 
important and often overlooked advan- 
tage to the States in the field of income 
taxes. It seems to me that it may well 
outweigh the competitive factor referred 
to previously. 

The third factor accounting for the 
popularity of revenue sharing by State 
and local officials is that it is so much 
easier not to have to face up to the re- 
sponsibility of raising taxes to cover in- 
creases in expenditure programs. We 
who have the responsibility of raising 
taxes at the Federal level recognize the 
difficulty of raising taxes and often wish, 
as the Congress increases expenditure 
programs at the Federal level, it were 
possible to avoid making commensurate 
increases in taxes. As a result, I can un- 
derstand why it is not pleasant for State 
and local government officials to. take 
the responsibility for covering their ex- 
penditure increases with higher taxes. 

It is, undoubtedly, feelings of this type 
which caused the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in a re- 
cent publication, after referring to ad- 
vantages of the Federal tax system, to 
go on and say that these “enable the 
Congress to raise far more revenue at far 
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less political risk than can all of the 
State and local officials combined,” 
or again, in another part of the same 
publication, when expressing opposition 
to a Federal tax cut which would leave 
additional funds available for State and 
local tax increases, making the following 
statement: 

Such a policy would place governors and 
mayors in the untenable political position of 
wresting from the citizenry the tax reduction 
granted by the Federal authorities. National 
policymakers would reap all the political 
credit for granting tax reduction while State 
and local policymakers would be denounced 
for short circuiting this beneficent Federal 
policy. 


Still elsewhere in the same document, 
references are made to taxpayer resist- 
ance as tax rates are pushed higher. We, 
at the Federal level, also recognize this 
resistance to higher tax rates and we see 
no reason why this type of restraint 
should not be shared with State and local 
governments. 

What worries me most about not im- 
posing taxes at the same level of govern- 
ment responsible for the expenditures is 
that this means there is no balancing of 
priorities between taxing and spending. 
In saying this, I do not mean that ex- 
penditures should not increase, but 
rather that if they are to increase, there 
should be an evaluation of these expendi- 
ture programs, not only one with an- 
other, but also with the effect of tax re- 
ductions or, if not tax reductions, at least 
with the prospect of forgoing tax in- 
creases. 

I should say I am not merely worried 
about the $5 billion or so which the ad- 
ministration currently would schedule 
for revenue sharing; rather, my concern 
is that once this road is begun, where 
does it end? Obviously, from the stand- 
point of State and local governments, 
nothing could be nicer than having no- 
strings-attached funds for which they 
bear no responsibility for raising. As a 
result, once the $5 billion or so is ob- 
tained in this manner, what could be 
more natural than at some future time to 
demand in the strongest terms possible, 
further increases in funds available. 

Would this stop at $714 billion, would 
it stop at $10 billion, would it stop at $20 
billion, or would it go to $100 billion be- 
fore they finished their requests? 

In my view, we already have too lit- 
tle restraint on spending programs at 
the present time. If the revenue-sharing 
machine is to be cranked up, I fear we 
will lose much of what restraint we now 
have. I am not at all sure that this was 
not really the intent of some of the orig- 
inators of the idea of revenue sharing. 
For example, let me quote from a recent 
article by Mr. Joseph Pechman who is 
often referred to as one of the authors of 
this proposal. 

In present circumstances, Federal fiscal 
assistance should fiow directly into State 
and local government treasuries to avoid use 
of the Federal funds for tax reduction. 


In pointing out what I believe are the 
three principal reasons why revenue 
sharing is advocated, I have also ex- 
pressed my view as to one of the major 
problems in going the revenue-sharing 
route; namely, that to do so means there 
is no examination of the priorities in 
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spending increases versus tax increases. 
But there is another major flaw in rev- 
enue sharing that needs to be brought 
out in the open and discussed freely. 

If the purpose of revenue sharing is 
to meet the needs of our economy today, 
then revenue sharing is a poor and 
wasteful means of attaining these ends. 
Why do I say that it is wasteful? Because 
under any of the formulas that have 
been developed so far, substantial funds 
are given to States and localities where 
there is little or no need, as well as to 
those where there is need. 

Let us examine the formula the ad- 
ministration proposes for allocating 
funds from the Federal Government to 
the 50 States. I understand at the State 
level the formula proposed this year is 
the same as that proposed previously. 
The formula, first of all, is on a per 
capita basis multiplied by a fraction in 
which the numerator is the revenue 
raised by the State and local govern- 
ments and the denominator is the per- 
sonal income level of the State and local 
governments. In many respects this is 
not too bad a formula in that the income 
level reflects the relative ability of the 
States to raise revenue, while the revenue 
which they already raised is a way of ex- 
pressing their effort to raise the needed 
funds. However, the only attempt to 
measure need in such a formula is the 
reference to population; yet we all know 
that the number of people in a given 
area is a poor measure of need since this 
varies widely on a per capita basis. As a 
result, the revenue-sharing formula ad- 
vocated by the administration is waste- 
ful in that it shares revenue with States 
with little relative need, as well as with 
those where there is a substantial need. 

The formula, which I understand is 
being proposed for the distribution of the 
funds among the localities of the various 
States, has still more problems in it. This 
formula would divide the money going 
to the localities on the basis of the pro- 
portion of the local revenue raised by 
each locality. This formula contains se- 
rious defects. If the revenues are divided 
on the basis of the revenues raised lo- 
cally, this means that those localities 
which are the wealthiest and best able 
to raise revenue will receive the largest 
shares of the Federal revenue. Essential- 
ly the same problem exists with respect 
to the formula used in determining how 
the funds are to be divided between the 
States and localities. 

On the other hand, if the sharing were 
to be based on the relative expenditures 
of each locality—another formula which 
I understand has been considered—the 
formula then would become a positive 
inducement for a spending spree. It 
would give the most funds to the locali- 
ties which spend the most, regardless of 
their need. Either of these formulas— 
that based on revenues and proposed by 
the administration, or that based on ex- 
penditures—or a combination of them, 
ignore need and the relative ability of 
the communities to raise revenue. In- 
stead, they tend to help the richer com- 
munities or those which are the freest 
spenders. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. I shall be glad to now yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether under the 
revenue-sharing plan being proposed by 
the Federal Government, the Federal 
Government would have complete au- 
thority to say what formula any par- 
ticular State would use in allocating the 
revenues? 

Mr. MILLS. I think that is funda- 
mentally correct. The general rule as I 
understand it, would contain a formula 
for distribution in the localities within 
the State. In some material I have just 
received, however, there is reference to 
an incentive formula. It is my impression 
however, that this does not change the 
basic rule very much. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Would it be 
a mere inducement or an absolute re- 
quirement? 

Mr. MILLS. It is my understanding 
that the moneys would be distributed 
under a formula which is based on the 
revenues each locality raises. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. The gentle- 
man has indicated that, under at least 
one formula being considered, is one, “to 
him who hath shall be given.” 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The other possible 
formula would provide “to whosoever 
already spends much, there shall be 
given more to spend.” 

In making these comments about the 
formulas the administration proposes 
for use in revenue sharing, I do not mean 
to be critical. I recognize the limitations 
within which they must work. Statistical 
data frequently are not available to de- 
velop the types of standards which they 
might like to have for distributing the 
revenues. Even more important, the tax 
systems and conditions are so diverse 
from State to State and from locality 
to locality within each State, plus the 
problem of dealing with overlapping lo- 
cal government jurisdictions, that I be- 
lieve there is considerable question as to 
whether it is possible to come up with 
any distribution formula which will be 
fair and yet distribute the funds accord- 
ing to need and relative effort of the 
various tax jurisdictions throughout the 
country. In a much more limited area, 
looking only to distributions for educa- 
tion, this seems to be borne out by the 
comments of two research specialists of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Mr. 
Steven J. Weiss and Mr. Robert W. Ei- 
senmenger, who said the following: 

We found, however, that there simply is 
no way to measure the tax base and tax effort 
of each and every school district. The differ- 
ing tax structures within each State and 
the varying distributions of functional and 
financial responsibilities of States, counties, 
townships, and special districts make it im- 
possible to evaluate—across State bound- 
aries—the relative needs of individual 
districts. 


Think how much more difficult the 
problem is when we try and take into 
account the differing needs in the whole 
spectrum of State and local expenditure 
programs. 

Of course, these difficulties in State 
and local financing can be dealt with by 
means other than revenue sharing. 

The proponents of the proposal imply 
that revenue sharing is the only way. 
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It has become a magical solution to so 
many people who have their hand out 
wanting something from the Govern- 
ment. This philosophy is beyond me. To- 
day, I am merely trying to get them to 
stop and think what they are asking 
the Congress to hand out. If they will 
analyze it and look into it, they will find 
that their purposes can be served in so 
many different ways and to a more satis- 
factory degree than by revenue sharing. 

It seems to me that when we have a 
proposal which is obviously defective at 
the very least we should not rush it 
without examining the alternatives. 

Revenue sharing basically is the dis- 
tribution of Federal revenues to States 
and localities under distribution formulas 
but on a no-strings-attached basis as far 
as use of the funds is concerned. Block 
grants, which the administration has also 
espoused, differ from revenue sharing 
in this respect in the sense that the broad 
general purpose for which the funds are 
to be spent is specified by the Federal 
Government. Block grants share most of 
the same problems as revenue sharing, al- 
though, in this case, there is at least some 
indication that the funds will be spent 
for purposes where there are recognized 
needs. It seems to me that if more funds 
are to be needed by States and localities, 
these are not the only ways of accom- 
plishing these results. 

Others have suggested that we should 
make an effort to aid the States and 
localities in improving their own tax 
systems. 

As I indicated earlier, this can be done 
by permitting the States and localities, 
if they use the Federal tax base, also to 
make use of the Federal tax collection 
system. Under this arrangement the 
States will still be responsible for impos- 
ing the taxes and setting their own rate 
structure. The increased efficiency in 
collecting State taxes, which this might 
bring about, should free up substantial 
additional revenue for State and local 
governments. 

Others have suggested that credits 
should be allowed for State income taxes 
which are imposed. This is proposed as a 
way of removing the competitive prob- 
lem, which some believe States are faced 
with when they increase their income 
taxes, I have doubts as to the desirability 
of trying to direct the States and lo- 
calities in developing their tax structure, 
but at least this alternative should also 
be explored before we take the leap to 
revenue sharing. 

Another, and perhaps a more fruitful 
method of dealing with the program, is to 
review the categorical aid programs, 
which we have at the present time as 
law, with the intent of both simplifying 
them and making them available on a 
broader basis. This would make it un- 
necessary for the States and localities to 
go into programs which they believe are 
undesirable merely to obtain the Federal 
funds, since the same Federal funds 
might also be available for other pro- 
grams which they believe their State and 
localities need much more. 

In this same area, it is also possible to 
aid the States and local governments fis- 
cally by changing the grant-in-aid 
formulas so that a larger portion of the 
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total is borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And, frankly, this is what I think 
Congress ought to do. This, in effect, is 
what we have been doing already in our 
consideration of the welfare programs 
that passed the House last year, but 
failed in final enactment. I believe this 
alone would do much to take the finan- 
cial pressures off of the States and local- 
ities. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I first 
wish to commend the gentleman in the 
well for analyzing a proposal which has 
caused so much confusion. I think there 
is such a misconception of what the rev- 
enue-sharing program will do that I be- 
lieve what the chairman is stating today 
will clear the air to a large extent. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have this question 
to ask the gentleman in the well: 

Under the proposal how would a small 
State like Hawaii fare? 

Mr. MILLS. Earlier in my remarks I 
pointed out how 30 States would fare 
under each of three different concepts. 
In each case I pointed out the 15 States 
that would gain the most, and the 15 
that would lose the most. First, I pointed 
out that if we were to cut back all Gov- 
ernment expenditure programs propor- 
tionately in order to provide the funds 
for revenue sharing—— 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would apologize to the gentleman for not 
being on the floor at that time. 

Mr. MILLS, Hawaii, for example, 
would be among the 15 big losers if that 
is done. 

Second, if you use another type of cut- 
ting back on expenditures—by reducing 
categorical aid programs, then Hawaii 
would not be among either the 15 big 
gainers or the 15 big losers. 

It happens that among those that 
would be hurt are some States that I 
doubt could very well stand to be hurt, 
such as Utah, South Dakota, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Wyoming, Ken- 
tucky, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Mary- 
land, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

Finally, I looked to see who would be 
hurt or helped the most if we have to 
levy taxes equal to the amount that we 
gave back in revenue sharing, and in this 
case Hawaii would be one of the 15 States 
that would be helped the most. 

But, actually, on this basis, if taxes are 
increased, you are generally helping the 
States with a lower density of population 
and you are hurting the States like Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania which are States 
of greater population density and where 
the problems of urbanism exist to a 
greater extent than they do in the less 
populous areas. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA. So whether a State 
like Hawaii would gain or lose depends on 
the formula that is used? 

Mr. MILLS. No, it depends on the de- 
cisions—the decisions that the Congress 
would make, on down the road, as to how 
it would handle the payment of this $5 
billion to the States on a no-strings-at- 
tached basis. Would we level off other 
expenditures, or would we raise taxes or 
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what would we do to keep revenue shar- 
ing from continuing to cause the Federal 
Government from going deeper in the red 
all the time? When the figures for reve- 
nue sharing rise to $71 billion or $15 bil- 
lion or $20 billion and $100 billion on 
down the road, we would have to do 
something about it. I think the most 
likely possibility is that we would have to 
provide more taxes at that point. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. So that any way these 
funds are provided, it looks to me that 
some States are going to be hurt and 
some States are going to be helped. There 
is quite a mixed picture among those 
States to be hurt and among those States 
to be helped. If you look at any one of 
the assumptions on making up the re- 
placement of the revenue, it becomes 
clear that not everybody is helped. 

I think the administration was kind 
enough to come up with the information 
last year about how the cities in all con- 
gressional districts, and certainly in 
mine, would prosper under revenue shar- 
ing. They were told exactly how much 
they would get under the revenue sharing 
program, but they did not tell how much 
might be taken away in the exchange. 
They did not even suggest to the people 
that they might have to pay more taxes. 
All they said was that they would send 
$10 million to one community here and $1 
million to another community there. We 
all know the communities need money. 
But in this case they were led to believe 
that Uncle Sam would just be acting like 
Santa Claus—just a little prematurely, 
somewhat before Christmas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, not only for yielding 
but for taking this time to inform the 
House in such an educational way about 
this matter. I do have one little question, 
if it will not impose upon the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The gentleman men- 
tioned how it might look for the State 
of Hawaii, but how would it look for 
Texas under those figures the gentleman 
has? 

Mr. MILLS. The State of Texas is 
among the 15 States that would be hurt 
the most in one of these calculations. 
This develops because if you cut spend- 
ing across the board—including defense 
as well as everything else—Texas, which 
is important in our total defense posi- 
tion, would be worse off, even with the 
shared revenue, due to the loss in its 
share of general expenditures. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Do you think we 
would be safeguarded by the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not know what his 
position is. I assume he will have views 
but I know my friend, the gentleman 
from Texas you are referring to, well 
enough to know that he not only dis- 
agrees with the gentleman from Arkan- 
Sas occasionally and he might even dis- 
agree with a fellow Texan. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for 
putting in perspective this issue which 
the President has defined as his fifth 
great goal—the revenue sharing pro- 
posal. 

I think the gentleman from Arkansas 
has brought home to the House what in 
time will become apparent to the Ameri- 
can people, and that is that it is not the 
most responsible way to conduct busi- 
ness, to go about a procedure with a 
blank check revenue sharing proposal 
that the President has advanced. 

It would be a blank-check revenue- 
sharing proposition that the President 
has advanced. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will par- 
don my interruption, any president is a 
man who has many problems and too 
little time to analyze anything that 
comes to him. But it is surprising to me, 
that the President would buy this idea 
developed by Dr. Walter Heller and Dr. 
Joe Pechman. 

They did not sell it to the last admin- 
istration. I think the President would 
have been better advised to have had 
some of his advisers develop some other 
alternative, rather than to buy this par- 
ticular plan. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The distinguished 
Chairman has emphasized the point that 
the power to tax is a very important 
power of government at any level, and 
it must be coupled with responsibility 
for the spending of the money. 

Mr. MILLS. I know that if you would 
put me at the head of a municipality 
and give me all the money I want, and 
I did not have the responsibility of com- 
ing to Congress and asking for a tax in- 
crease, there would be no limit in what 
I would want to spend, and there would 
be no limit on what I would waste in the 
process. 

But I did not want to talk about that. 
What I wanted to do today was to ana- 
lyze the arguments that are made in 
favor of the program to see just how 
far they fall short of their stated goals. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the chair- 
man has done an outstanding job. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I think that 
the gentleman has inadvertently sug- 
gested that revenue sharing is a “liberal” 
proposal. On the contrary, the very fine 
analysis of the gentleman has made it 
clear that revenue sharing does not make 
economic sense, either as a “liberal” or 
as a “conservative” proposal. 

Mr. MILLS, Or a middle-of-the-road 
program even. 

coo LONG of Maryland. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's yielding. I merely 
wish to indicate that it has not been 
only Joe Pechman and Walter Heller 
who have been proponents of revenue 
sharing. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, I think our former colleague, the 
present Secretary of Defense, Melvin 
Laird, first introduced a measure which 
he called a revenue-sharing proposal in 
1958. 

Mr. MILLS. It was not this same idea. 
If you would talk with him, I think he 
would tell you that he did not get his 
idea from Walter Heller and Joe Pech- 


man. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman's yielding to me. I would 
merely like to say that I wholeheartedly 
concur in his arguments about the so- 
called revenue-sharing plan. With the re- 
sponsibility to spend money must also 
go to the responsibility to raise the 
money. Any time you vary from that 
practice you are getting into serious 
areas of irresponsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of advisers on 
this subject, why not congressional ad- 
visers, conservative congressional ad- 
visers, be they Democratic or Republi- 
can? 

Mr. MILLS. I am going to leave that 
to you, because I do not make any sug- 
gestions even to a Democratic President. 
I do not often advise. 

Let me return to my statement. 

Actually, if we were to reconsider the 
grant-in-aid programs in the areas of 
education, welfare, hospitals and health, 
we would be dealing with the areas which 
account for nearly 60 percent of the 
State and local government expendi- 
tures. Certainly changing the formulas 
so that the Federal share is increased 
somewhat in the case of programs of this 
type would do as much, if not more, than 
developing a new Federal revenue-shar- 
ing program to be superimposed on top 
of the existing grant-in-aid programs. 

Finally, to put this problem in perspec- 
tive. I would like to stress that there are 
few thing that could help the States and 
localities as much as a responsible fiscal 
policy which would help contain infia- 
tion and provide for a stable price level. 
We are told that one of the problems of 
State and local financing is that each 
time the price level goes up, the finan- 
cial costs of State and local govern- 
ments are increased more than their tax 
receipts. The moral of this, I think, is 
quite clear. Federal expenditures must 
be kept at reasonable levels and pro- 
posals for additional spending including 
revenue sharing should be scrutinized 
carefully in light of their possible infla- 
tionary impact. 

Let me close by again stressing that 
bad as the fiscal problems of the State 
and local governments are, it is not clear 
that they are any worse than the fiscal 
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problems faced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In a recent article, the economists, 
Mr. Richard A. Musgrave and Mr. Mit- 
chell Polinsky, estimate that by 1975 
State and local expenditures will be $191 
billion after allowing for the increased 
workload due to rising population and for 
quality improvement at past rates. In 
this article, revenue in 1975, including 
Federal aid, expanding at normal rates 
is estimated at $174 billion, leaving a 
deficit of $17 billion. The authors go on 
to say that of this, $11 billion will be 
covered by normal borrowing, leaving a 
gap of $6 billion. They point out that this 
could be met by a 5-percent increase in 
tax rates at the State-local level; an in- 
crease which they suggest seems well 
within the reach of State-local govern- 
ments given their past record of rate in- 
creases. 

On the other hand, we are currently 
faced with very substantial deficits at the 
Federal level of possibly as much as $15 
billion, which are likely to continue at 
least until we approach full employment 
levels. It seems to me that this at least 
should flash a caution light for us to go 
slow with these proposals for giving away 
Federal revenues. 


SPECULATION, FRAUD, AND BANK- 
ING PRACTICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days, the citizens of Texas have 
been shocked to learn that certain banks 
gave huge unsecured loans to prominent 
officials in the State to finance specula- 
tive stock ventures. One bank has been 
so heavily involved in such loans and 
other questionable practices that its di- 
rectors have had to order it closed. 

But the fact is that it is nothing new 
for banks to finance speculative stock 
buying. Indeed huge amounts of capital 
have been diverted from legitimate and 
productive ends to finance the acquisi- 
tion of stocks and the purchase of banks; 
all of this is money that might have 
otherwise gone into the hands of busi- 
nesses which had need for it, or for home 
builders and buyers, who have been des- 
perately short of cash for years. 

In 1967, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency described how within a 
2-year period 900 banks changed 
hands—that is one out of every 14 in 
the United States—and how in more 
than half those cases the new owners 
had invested less than 1 percent of their 
own money—better than 90 percent of 
the purchase money came from bank 
loans. 

The committee at that time noted that 
banks in a 2-year period had loaned $206 
million to people who were buying the 
stocks of other banks. Those investors 
put up only $30 million of their own 
money, and for that they got 424 banks 
having assets of $3.4 billion. Quoting the 
committee report on this odious practice: 

The attractiveness to speculators, pro- 
moters and worse, of the virtually unlimited 
“leverage” possibilities of bank buying on 
credit is obvious. 
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Well, time has passed, but nothing has 
changed. 

Just a few days ago word came that 
an attempt was underway to buy the 
Groos National Bank of San Antonio. 
The stock was being bought up at prices 
ranging up to three times its current 
trading value, and it was being financed 
through a loan from a Houston bank, 
the Bank of the Southwest. This bank 
has in previous times financed stock pur- 
chases in banks. 

It turns out that the would-be pur- 
chaser of the Groos Bank was unable to 
buy control of the bank. He spent per- 
haps $5 million in funds that were prob- 
ably mostly borrowed—90 percent if he 
ran true to the usual form in these cases. 
It also turns out that this purchaser 
seems to have a criminal record, and 
that it may take a special waiver from 
regulatory agencies to permit him to sit 
on the board of the Groos Bank. 

Speculation of the wildest kind, spec- 
ulation financed by banks to raid other 
banks, is not just a nightmare but a 
reality. It has been going on a long time. 
In the past, these stock raids were mostly 
from city banks to buy up rural or small 
town banks; but now it appears that the 
big banks are after the not-so-big 
banks—and using depositor funds to fi- 
nance the speculation. 

Quoting the 1967 Banking Committee 
report: 


It is impossible to defend the diversion of 
bank credit for such a purpose. 


It is even less possible to defend the 
diversion of bank credit to make huge, 
unsecured loans to public officials to fi- 
nance the purchase of speculative stocks. 
Yet in Texas, one bank gave loans that 
must amount to well over a million dol- 
lars to finance purchase of insurance 
company stocks and other stocks that 
were also controlled by the bank’s owners 
These loans apparently went to finance 
manipulation of the stock prices. It was 
easy—unsecured loans went to friends 
of the bank owners, who then bought 
stock in companies the bank manage- 
ment obligingly steered them to—com- 
panies the same management also con- 
trolled. The stock would be forced up in 
price, and everyone got out the richer. 

What is this but a replay of the stock 
pools in the stock market before we had 
a Securities and Exchange Commission? 
What is this other than the rankest kind 
of speculation? Moreover, in this case 
what was it other than an attempt to 
bedazzle, befriend, and perhaps ensnare 
public officials of the State of Texas? 

No one could defend the practices of 
the Sharpstown Bank, and that bank is 
closed. No one has been hurt but the de- 
positors, who hopefully will be protected 
by Federal insurance. But the scandal 
remains. 

How is it that great banks like the 
Bank of the Southwest, and little banks 
like the Sharpstown Bank, can divert 
huge amounts of capital away from 
sound and productive loans and into huge 
speculative wheeling and dealing loans— 
loans to manipulate unregistered stocks, 
and loans to buy up banks? 

Mr. Speaker, the recent events in Texa@ 
are so odious that no one can go nes 
them without holding his nose. 
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I believe that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was right to clamp 
down on the fraud and manipulation that 
was so evidently being financed by the 
Sharpstown Bank. 

Now, I believe that the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should also inves- 
tigate to see how it is that banks make 
these speculative loans, and how they fi- 
nance the reckless acquisition of other 
banks, the pyramiding of resources, the 
manipulation of precious resources for no 
sound reason at all—no reason other 
than greed. 

I believe that we have allowed too 
much time to pass since the Banking 
Committee’s 1967 report on bank stock 
loans. I believe that we must investigate 
the practices thoroughly and take what- 
ever action necessary to see that they are 
not repeated. Banks have a public re- 
sponsibility. They are not the playthings 
of speculators, but the engine that must 
finance our entire economy. The destruc- 
tion of sound banking practices by these 
latter-day Goulds has gone too far al- 
ready; it has corrupted the public offi- 
cials of Texas; it has concentrated bank 
ownership and sometimes placed in ques- 
tionable hands; and it has diverted bank 
credit away from productive uses and 
into wholly frivolous and downright dan- 
gerous speculation. It is time to stop this 
kind of wheeling and dealing. 


CONQUEST OF CANCER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduce a bill which will enable this 
Nation to eliminate its second most 
deadly disease: cancer. 

To accomplish this, a National Cancer 
Authority would replace the present in- 
adequately funded research centers 
which are now dispersed under various 
agencies and where several groups are 
often doing identical work. 

Bringing this far-reaching program 
into effect requires a doubling of the 
amount now being spent on cancer re- 
search to $400 million for this year, and 
gradually increasing it to $1 billion a 
year by 1976. 

THE EXTENT OF CANCER 

An examination of the grim statistics 
about cancer provides ample justifica- 
tion for this expenditure. Of this coun- 
try’s 204 million people, 51 million will 
develop cancer and 34 million of this 
group will eventually die of this disease. 
Death from cancer comes once every 2 
minutes, and one-half of these victims 
are under 65. In causing 16 percent of 
the Nation’s deaths, it is exceeded only 
by heart disease. Furthermore, the inci- 
dence of cancer is increasing, due partly 
to the greater number of citizens who 
reach more advanced ages where cancer 
strikes more frequently, and also due to 
the sharp increase in lung cancer, attrib- 
utable to air pollution and cigarette 
smoking. 

THE PROGRESS AND THE NEED 

The rate of cure has been improved 

from one out of every five victims in 1930 
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to one out of three today. The ratio could 
be further decreased to one out of two, 
but only with proper funding and effi- 
cient administration, neither of which 
are availbale at this time. Government 
spending last year provides an illustra- 
tion of the funding problem. Although 
cancer killed eight times as many peo- 
ple in 1970 as have been killed in Viet- 
nam in the past 6 years, the Government 
spent an average of $410 per person on 
defense—$125 of that amount on Viet- 
nam alone—and only 89 cents per person 
on cancer. Clearly, a reappraisal of pri- 
orities is in order. 

Money is required for further develop- 
ment in the three vital fields of cancer 
research: prevention, detection, and 
treatment. Without proper funding, the 
program cannot succeed. The requested 
sum is small in comparison to the vast 
amounts spent annually on other proj- 
ects and will be immeasurably rewarding 
in terms of human lives eventually saved 
by a coordinated program for cancer 
research. 

The first area of research, cancer pre- 
vention, has already proved to be encour- 
aging. While working to discover factors 
which cause or promote cancer, scien- 
tists are also attempting to eliminate 
them from the environment. Recent dis- 
coveries have included the linkage of air 
pollution and excessive smoking with 
lung cancer, long exposure to radiation 
with thyroid cancer and leukemia, and 
overexposure to ultraviolet light with 
skin cancer. 

Progress has also been made in cancer 
detection. Early detection of cancer, us- 
ing such methods as the pap test, chest 
X-rays, and exfoliate cytology, allows for 
earlier therapy and, therefore, a better 
chance for cure of the cancer patient. 

Funds are also needed for the estab- 
lishment of more effective use of the 
present methods of treatment as well as 
for development of new treatment tech- 
niques. While surgery must take place 
before the cancer has spread beyond tis- 
sues which can be removed, it offers a 
good chance for cure in many cases. Ra- 
diation treatment, which destroys cells 
by injuring their capacity to divide, can 
retard the growth of cancer, which nor- 
mally proliferates in an uncontrolled 
manner. This method is usually very ef- 
fective, but also very expensive. The use 
of chemotherapy to control cancer is an 
emerging area of cancer treatment 
which, though still requiring much study, 
has been found to cure several types of 
the disease in both localized and highly 
disseminated cases. Scientists are experi- 
menting with new drugs and combina- 
tions of several drugs in this quickly de- 
veloping field. 

Combinations of methods of surgery, 
radiation, and chemotherapy can be used 
to cure a patient. 

NATIONAL PANEL OF CANCER CONSULTANTS 


Recognizing the need for reform in 
cancer research, the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly, in Resolution 376 on April 
27, 1970, to establish a panel of 13 scien- 
tists and 13 laymen to investigate and 
report on methods necessary to facilitate 
the conquest of cancer. The panel in- 
cluded many of the Nation’s leading 
medical scientists specializing in cancer 
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studies as well as several distinguished 
figures from the business community. 
Following an 8-month study, the panel 
submitted its report to the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, calling 
for a comprehensive national organiza- 
tion which would direct a systematic at- 
tack on cancer and for adequate Federal 
funding for this program. 

As a result, a bill was presented by 
Senator Yarborough to the U.S. Senate 
on December 4, 1970, based on the 
panel’s recommendations. 

The panel’s concept of a national 
organization, which it named the Na- 
tional Cancer Authority, was incorpo- 
rated into the bill. The bill I introduce 
is identical. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


What the report specified, and my bill 
proposes: First, the establishment of a 
National Cancer Authority as an inde- 
pendent governmental agency, directly 
responsible to the White House. It would 
be directed by an Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator, appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate; 
and, second, the National Cancer Au- 
thority would take over the functions of 
the National Cancer Institute and be 
charged with the duties of conducting 
research by utilizing existing facilities, 
establishing additional cancer centers, 
and coordinating the efforts of all scien- 
tists with optimum communication and 
centralized information banks. The can- 
cer centers would be concerned primar- 
ily with research, rather than care of the 
Nation’s cancer patients. 

The panel further recommended the 
creation of a National Cancer Advisory 
Board, composed of 18 members appoint- 
ed by the President and approved by the 
Senate. Half of the Board members 
would be doctors and scientists and the 
remainder would be laymen. The Board 
would advise and assist the Cancer Au- 
thority, and make a yearly report on the 
Authority to the President and Congress. 

Rather than merely suggesting the 
creation of a National Cancer Authority, 
this bill clearly defines its functions and 
outlines its administrative system. Fur- 
thermore, no portions of the funds are 
predesignated for specific purposes. The 
Authority will be free to consider all the 
alternatives for dispensing its budget 
and choose appropriate amounts for each 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, we can, if we will, elimi- 
nate the menace of cancer. This bill 
gives us the means to do so. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONVERSION 
COMMISSION - 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MoRsE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most crucial challenges at this present 
session of Congress is the urgent need to 
come to grips with the problems of eco- 
nomic transition faced by a vital sector of 
our economy. Cutbacks in Federal spend- 
ing on defense and space have been pre- 
dictable for some time, but the failure to 
prepare for their consequences in an or- 
derly and logical way has resulted in a 
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critical situation which demands imme- 
diate attention and effective remedy. In 
Massachusetts alone, over 10,000 highly 
trained scientists and engineers are pres- 
ently without jobs. These people repre- 
sent a vast reservoir of talent and in- 
genuity, whose preservation and encour- 
agement is vital to our national strategic 
posture. Their plight is thus more than 
just a humanitarian problem. Its allevia- 
tion is vital to our very national security 
over the next 10 to 15 years. 

It was back in 1963 that I first urged 
that Government and industry begin to 
prepare for the inevitable results of re- 
duced Government spending in the de- 
fense and space fields. The following year 
I introduced legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Economic Conversion Commission 
to study and plan for an orderly and 
gradual move away from economic de- 
pendence on military and space con- 
tracts. In a speech at Northeastern Uni- 
versity that same year, I pointed out 
that— 

While reduced levels of spending in these 
areas pose real problems for our economy, by 
the same token it provides us with the op- 
portunity to make technological gains we 
could not have dreamed of earlier. 


I said 6 years ago: 
We can and must begin now, if we are to 
realize the enormous potential for growth. 


The past year has witnessed the real- 
ization of these early predictions of im- 
pending difficulties. It has also been an 
intensification in our search for solu- 
tions. In a letter to Mr. George P. Shultz 
on January 19 of this year, I noted some 
of the initiatives I have taken in co- 
operation with a group of scientists and 
engineers in my district to make mean- 
ingful progress toward easing the hard- 
ships of transition for industries, orga- 
nizations and individuals hurt by defense 
and space cutbacks. Together, we have 
explored a wide variety of plans to en- 
courage diversification into areas of ex- 
panding national concern, such as puri- 
fication of the environment, medical re- 
search and education. We have worked 
on projects to provide meaningful jobs 
in local government, explored possibilities 
for employment abroad, examined 
schemes to establish technology ex- 
changes and encourage venture capital, 
urged Federal agencies to set aside more 
funds for research, and sought to set up 
programs for placing unemployed scien- 
tists in organizations which are expand- 
ing, such as the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. We have also put steps in 
motion to establish an association of un- 
employed scientists, engineers and other 
technically trained people to serve as a 
clearinghouse for employment possi- 
bilities in Massachusetts. 

I have also reintroduced an expanded 
and revised national economic conver- 
sion bill in the present Congress and dis- 
cussed the need for more Federal action 
with a wide variety of officials in the ex- 
ecutive branch. In this connection, I was 
encouraged to read in the Washington 
Post last Monday an article which re- 
ported that the administration plans to 
increase spending on research and devel- 
opment in the new budget, a course which 
I had urged in my letter to Mr. Shultz. 
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I deeply hope that the prediction in 
the article will be borne out, and I look 
forward to examining the budget care- 
fully to see whether the measures pro- 
posed are adequate to the task and re- 
sponsive to the urgent need for Govern- 
ment action. 

The text of my letter to Mr. Shultz and 
the text of the article in the Washington 
Post follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1971. 
Mr. GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SHULTZ: During the past year I 
have been consulting intensively with scien- 
tists and engineers in my District concerning 
measures to alleviate the serlous unemploy- 
ment problem caused by cutbacks in defense 
spending. The situation has become especi- 
ally acute in Massachusetts, where it is esti- 
mated that at least 10,000 highly-qualified 
scientists and engineers are presently out of 
work. 

Working jointly with these scientists and 
engineers, we have taken a number of intia- 
tives designed to ease the hardship caused by 
job losses in defense industries. We have 
worked on plans to use some of the idle 
talent in local government, explored a wide 
variety of conversion possibilities for defense- 
oriented industries, examined opportunities 
for employment abroad, and proposed the 
establishment of an Association of unem- 
ployed scientists, engineers and other tech- 
nically trained people to serve as a clearing 
house for employment possibilities. 

The measures we have been able to take 
thus far, however, are only palliatives. What 
is needed, I believe, is a large budgetary com- 
mitment to research and development in 
non-defense areas such as the environment, 
medical research, urban problems and educa- 
tion, which would seek to use the talented 
people now out of work in a useful and con- 
structive way. In accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s expressed desire to encourage more re- 
sponsibility at local government levels, funds 
might be earmarked for organizations such 
as the newly-formed Massachusetts Science 
and Technology Foundation, which is seek- 
ing financial support for an imaginative pro- 
posal to establish a technology exchange in 
Massachusetts. 

In general, I believe that funds in support 
of research will be most productive if they 
are project-oriented and committed in suf- 
ficient amount to permit contracting orga- 
nizations to plan their efforts over several 
years to achieve specific objectives in accord- 
ance with a systems-analysis approach. I am 
deeply concerned that, if the present unem- 
ployment of scientists and engineers is al- 
lowed to continue, their plight will have a 
discouraging effect on college students now 
planning their careers and result in the de- 
cline of our scientific and technological re- 
sources. This would have a decidedly adverse 
effect on our national strategic posture over 
the next 10 to 15 years. 

In recent days I have discussed these mat- 
ters with a wide variety of officials in the 
White House and other offices of the Exec- 
utive Branch. There seems to be universal 
agreement that the situation is serious and 
in need of prompt and effective remedy. 

Since the President’s forthcoming budget 
will be of crucial importance in efforts to 
cope with this situation, I would be most 
grateful for your views and would appreciate 
knowing in particular of any special meas- 
ures taken in the budget to address the prob- 
lem of unemployed scientists and engineers. 

With best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Nrxon To INCREASE BUDGET FOR SCIENCE 
(By Victor Cohn) 


The lean years for science—the drop in re- 
search caused by tight federal science allot- 
ments of the past five years—may be bot- 
toming out. 

The Nixon administration's fiscal 1972 
budget, due within days, will contain in- 
creases in research funds, especially funds 
for colleges, regarded as “impossible’’ by 
many federal science officials only weeks ago. 

The increase in all federally financed re- 
search and development, including every- 
thing from basic laboratory work to weap- 
ons to medical electronics, will be about 8 
per cent. 

The increase in research at colleges and 
universities will be 9 per cent by one predic- 
tion, 12 per cent by another. In either case, 
one informed scientist said, it will be “con- 
siderable,” more than compensating for the 
years’ inflation. 

All these increases may be attributed in 
large part it is reported, to the feeling of 
presidential aide George P. Shultz that the 
country badly needs more research and de- 
velopment to help revive its sagging indus- 
trial productivity. 

Economist Shultz, director of the Presi- 
dent's Office of Management and Budget, is 
said to believe that productivity and pros- 
perity are linked closely in a technologically 
advanced society to job-creating advances 
like the transistor and computers. 

Also responsible, it is felt, are strong rep- 
resentations made by presidential science 
adviser Edward M. David Jr. and his pred- 
ecessor, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, who retired last 
August. 

Concern over some 50,000 unemployed 
scientists and engineers and successful sales- 
manship by the science community are also 
involved. For at least three years many sci- 
entists have been saying that research and 
training funds were failing to keep up with 
inflation and, in the words of Dr. Philip 
Handler, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, that the country’s research ap- 
paratus was “falling into shambles.” 

The increases are made possible, of course, 
by the administration’s new economy-spur- 
ring deficit policy. In one official’s words, “a 
lot of money is going to be available.” 

But for fiscal 1971, too, the administra- 
tion budgeted an academic research increase 
of more than 7 per cent, though total re- 
search and development funding dropped. 

In total, Mr. Nixon’s supporters are sure 
to say now that scientists and others have 
been wrong when they claimed science’s in- 
fluence was smal] in this administration, or 
that this President did not believe in science. 

Specifically, for fiscal 1972: 

Total research and development obliga- 
tions will be about $17 billion, up $1.2 bil- 
lion from fiscal 1971's planned $15.8 billion. 
The 1971 figure was down $600 million from 
1970's. 

Total academic science obligations will be 
in the area of $1.7 billion or $1.8 billion, if 
not much more. 

Funds for one agency alone—the long 
puny but now fast-growing National Science 
Foundation—will jump by well over $100 
million, from this year’s $513 million to 
$622 million (after a 1971 increase of nearly 
$100 million). 

Credit for the 1971 increase went largely 
to NSF's vigorous current director, Dr. Wil- 
liam McElroy; to DuBridge and to former 
Democratic Rep. Emilio Q. Daddario of Con- 
necticut and Sen. Edward M, Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), authorization subcommittee heads. 

Not every branch of science and tech- 
nology will benefit. The budget will show 
David's strong influence here in establish- 
ing a close relationship with the office of 
the budget in setting priorities. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration will slip apparently from 1971's 
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$3.27 billion to $3.2 billion, not enough to 
move ahead swiftly on all facets of manned 
and unmanned flight. 

There will be little new construction any- 
place, either of buildings or of instruments 
like radio-telescopes. 

There will be increases in research on the 
environment. Medical research and life sci- 
ences will, in general, do well because David 
has been stressing the need for health re- 
search and development to back up the Pres- 
ident’s expected health initiatives. 

There will also be a fat “extra $110 mil- 
lion”—in the unexpected promise of the 
President's State of the Union message—"“to 
launch an intensive campaign to find a cure 
for cancer." 

This cause was pushed in Congress last 
year by Sen. Ralph M. Yarborough (D-Tex.), 
though it did not keep him from being de- 
feated. 

Its acceptance is so new in this admin- 
istration that on the night of the President’s 
message officials of the National Institutes 
of Health still did not know just how soon 
it would become available or how federal 
health agencies would spend it. 


SECRETARY STANS WAS RIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Brown) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to draw attention to 
evidence now available of significant 
progress in returning the economy to a 
condition of stability and normal growth. 
Most of our recent economic statistics 
have been distorted by the 2%2-month 
automobile strike, though this distortion 
is not always recognized. 

The financial sector of the economy, 
however, has not been distorted in a ma- 
jor way by the automobile strike, and 
it is this sector from which we have re- 
ceived very significant news in recent 
months. Financial flows are once again 
moving smoothly through the system, in 
particular to the long-starved housing 
sector. Most important, perhaps, inter- 
est rates have been dropping sharply. 

We heard much complaint in this 
body when interest rates were rising as 
a result of the uncontrolled inflationary 
policies pursued from 1965 to 1968. Now, 
however, when interest rates are coming 
down rapidly, signaling success in the 
administration’s game plan, we hear 
little about it. Many are willing to com- 
plain when interest costs are rising, but 
few are willing even to acknowledge the 
accomplishment when they come down. 

I recall in particular the lack of be- 
lief that greeted the prediction by the 
Secretary of Commerce last September 
that interest rates would fall sharply. On 
September 3, Secretary Stans said: 

We will see 6 percent interest rates again, 
and perhaps not too far off. 


At that time, there were not many who 
were willing to accept the idea that in- 
terest rates would be coming down. I 
remember the gentleman from Texas, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, complaining many times 
about the rates banks were charging. 

Yet, today, only 4 months later, Secre- 
tary Stans’ predictions have been borne 
out. The rate at which commercial banks 
lend to their prime customers has been 
reduced to 6 percent. A year ago it was 
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844 percent and early last September it 
was 8 percent. Corporate bonds, which 
were being issued at rates well above 9 
percent last spring, are now going for 
close to 7 percent. Rates on municipal 
and Treasury securities have come down 
accordingly. The Treasury bill rate, 
which was at 8 percent a year ago, has 
plummeted to 4.2 percent, well below the 
Secretary’s 6-percent figure. 

Mortgage rates, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant interest rate to the American 
family, have started down. The FHA re- 
duced its ceiling rate from 8% percent 
to 8 percent on December 1, and a fur- 
ther reduction to 742 percent was made 
in mid-January. Reflecting these easier 
monetary conditions, housing starts are 
booming; last January the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate was below 1 million 
units, whereas the rate this December 
approaches the 2 million mark. 

Mr. Speaker, these developments indi- 
cate that the administration’s game plan 
is having the desired effect of eliminating 
high inflation and high interest rates and 
returning the economy to its normal 
condition of vigorous growth with sta- 
bility. The Secretary of Commerce is to 
be congratulated for his perspicacious 
forecast, and the entire Nixon economic 
team deserves our thanks for pursuing 
sensible and effective economic policies. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. A 
poor Scottish immigrant, Andrew Carne- 
gie, came to the United States in the 
1850’s and supported his family as a tele- 
graph boy. Shortly after the Civil War, 
he entered the steel industry and 15 
years later he reached the top of the 
ladder. At his death Carnegie had be- 
come the richest man in the world and 
had given 90 percent of his wealth away. 
He founded over 2,800 libraries and estab- 
lished various institutes, endowment 
funds, and great modern foundations. 
Carnegie said: 

The wealth that came to me, to administer 
as a sacred trust for the good of my fellow 
men is to continue to benefit humanity. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT OF 
1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. BELL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to introduce today the Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971. This bill, which the 
President has indicated is of the highest 
priority, is essentially similar to H.R. 
19446, of which I was an author during 
the last session of Congress. That bill 
passed the House of Representatives on 
December 21, 1970, but unfortunately no 
action was taken by the Senate before 
the close of the 91st Congress. It is my 
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hope that we can give early considera- 
tion to this bill in this session, so that 
school districts across the Nation can re- 
ceive the assistance they so desperately 
need. 

The bill I am introducing today au- 
thorizes the appropriation of a total of 
$1.5 billion over a 2-year period. In ad- 
dition, funds appropriated for one fiscal 
year can be carried over for expenditure 
in the following fiscal year. 

Eighty percent of the sums appropri- 
ated would be allotted among the States 
on the basis of their relative populations 
of children who are Negro, American In- 
dian, Spanish-surnamed Americans, or 
members of other minority groups as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I would like to 
point out that this bill treats all areas 
of the country alike in its distributional 
formula. The “double counting” provi- 
sion that was included in the adminis- 
tration’s bill of a year ago has been 
dropped. This will assure that no single 
area of the country receives a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the funds appropri- 
ated for this legislation. 

The remaining 20 percent of the ap- 
propriation would be reserved to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
From this amount he would be able to 
support model desegregation programs. 

The bill provides for three categories 
of eligibility for local educational agen- 
cies: 

Those desegregating under legal order 
or pursuant to an HEW-approved plan 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964; 

Those voluntarily seeking to integrate 
all the racially isolated schools in a 
schoo! district; and 

Those seeking to eliminate or reduce 
racial isolation in one or more schools 
in a district, or to prevent such isola- 
tion from occurring. 

Eligible local educational agencies 
would submit their desegregation plans 
and requests for assistance to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
He, in turn, would apply statutory cri- 
teria in evaluating the relative merits 
of a district’s plan, as compared with 
those plans of other local educational 
agencies in the same State. 

The bill recognizes that desegregation 
costs money. In many cases, to achieve 
successful desegregation or reduction or 
prevention of racial isolation, a school 
district will have to undertake new and 
expensive programs. It is the purpose of 
the Emergency School Aid Act to provide 
assistance to districts which do undertake 
such programs. For this reason, permis- 
sible uses of Federal funds range across 
the educational spectrum: 

Remedial and other services to meet 
the special needs of children in deseg- 
regating schools; 

Provision of additional professional or 
other staff members and training and 
retraining of staff for desegregating 
schools; 

Comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and other personal services for children 
involved in desegregation; 

Development and employment of spe- 
cial new instructional techniques and 
materials; 
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Innovative interracial educational pro- 
grams or projects involving point par- 
ticipation of minority and nonminority 
group children, including extracurricu- 
lar activities and cooperative arrange- 
ments between schools in the same or 
different school districts; 

Repair or minor remodeling of exist- 
ing school facilities, and the lease or 
purchase of mobile classroom units; 

Provision of transportation services 
for students when voluntarily under- 
taken by the school district; 

Community activities, including pub- 
lic education efforts, in support of a de- 
segregation plan; 

Special administrative activities, such 
as the rescheduling of students or teach- 
ers, or the provision of information to 
parents of members of the general pub- 
lic; 

Planning and evaluation activities; 
and 

Other specially designed programs or 
projects meeting the purpose of the act. 

Obviously, the bill gives local school 
Officials the widest possible latitude in 
designing programs to meet the special 
needs of their particular school district. 
The only restrictions on supportable pro- 
grams are that they require additional 
funds, above and beyond the normal ex- 
penditures of the school district, and 
that they be directly related to desegre- 
gation or the elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of racial isolation. 

Concern has been expressed both by 
Members of this body and by outside 
groups that funds under this bill might 
be misused, thereby promoting the con- 
tinuation of segregation rather than 
achieving actual desegregation. To pre- 
vent such distortion of congressional in- 
tent, the bill I introduced last year and 
the bill I am introducing today contain 
a list of specific assurances of nondis- 
criminatory behavior which a local edu- 
cational agency must include in its ap- 
plication for assistance. The Secretary 
cannot fund the request of a school dis- 
trict which does not provide such as- 
surances. 

The need for immediate action on this 
legislation cannot be understated. A year 
ago educators testified before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education con- 
cerning their urgent need for additional 
assistance to meet the extra costs of de- 
segregation. Their needs are even more 
urgent today. 

The major education organizations 
have recognized the existence of an emer- 
gency. The Legislative Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations, representing the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, placed 
assistance for desegregating school dis- 
tricts high on their list of priorities in 
their January 12 statement of proposal 
for education legislation. In this state- 
ment, they urged the Congress to pass 
legislation recognizing the additional 
costs entailed by court-ordered or vol- 
untary desegregation. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today recognizes these additional 
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costs and provides substantial Federal as- 
sistance in meeting them. 

The problems of segregation, desegre- 
gation, and resegregation are among the 
most serious facing our country today. 
We expect our schools to lead in meeting 
the problems. This legislation would give 
them the assistance they must have if 
they are to be successful. I urge the earli- 
est possible consideration of the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act of 1971. 

I am inserting the text and a section- 
by-section analysis of the bill which is 
cosponsored by my esteemed colleague on 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
Avucustus F. HAWKINS: 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL Arp AcT OF 1971 


A bill to assist school districts to meet special 
problems incident to desegregation, and to 
the elimination, reduction, or prevention 
of racial isolation, in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971”. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to pro- 
vide financial assistance— 

(a) to meet the special needs incident to 
the elimination of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination among students and faculty in 
elementary end secondary schools, and 

(b) to encourage the voluntary elimina- 
tion, reduction, or prevention of racial isola- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools 
with substantial proportions of minority 
group students. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. (a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out this Act not in excess 
of $590,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and not in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000 for the succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) Funds so appropriated shall remain 
available for obligation for one fiscal year 
beyond that for which they are appropriated. 


ALLOTMENTS AMONG STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 3 for carrying out this 
Act for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot an amount equal to 80 per centum 
among the States by allotting to each State 
$100,000 plus an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the balance of such 80 per 
centum of such sums as the aggregate num- 
ber of children enrolled in schools in the 
State who are Negroes, American Indians, 
Spanish-surnamed Americans, or members of 
other racial minority groups as determined 
by the Secretary, bears to the number of such 
children in all of the States. The remainder 
of such sums may be expended by the Secre- 
tary as he may find necessary or appropriate 
(but only for activities described in section 
6 and in accordance with the other provisions 
of this Act) for grants or contracts to carry 
out the purpose of this Act. The number of 
such children in each State and in all of the 
States shall be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the most recent available data 
satisfactory to him. 

(b) (1) The amount by which any allot- 
ment to a State for a fiscal year under sub- 
section (a) exceeds the amount which the 
Secretary determines will be required for 
such fiscal year for programs or projects 
within such State shall be available for re- 
allotment to other States in proportion to 
the original allotments to such States under 
subsection (a) for that year but with such 
proportionate amount for any such other 
States being reduced to the extent it exceeds 
the sum the Secretary estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such year; 
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and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amounts reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a fiscal year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under subsec- 
tion (a) for such year. 

(2) In order to afford ample opportunity 
for all eligible applicants in a State to sub- 
mit applications for assistance under this 
Act, the Secretary shall not fix a date for 
reallotment pursuant to this subsection, of 
any portion of any allotment to a State for 
a fiscal year which date is earlier than sixty 
days prior to the end of such fiscal year. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, no portion 
of any allotment to a State for a fiscal year 
shall be available for reallotment pursuant 
to this subsection unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that the applications for assistance 
under this Act which have been filed by 
eligible applicants in that State for which 
a portion of such allotment has not been 
reserved (but which would necessitate use 
of that portion) are applications which do 
not meet the requirements of this Act, as set 
forth in sections 6, 7, and 8, or which set 
forth programs or projects of such insuffi- 
cient promise for achieving the purpose of 
this Act that their approval is not war- 
ranted. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall provide fi- 
nancial assistance by grant upon applica- 
tion therefor approved in accordance with 
section 7 to a local educational agency— 

(1) which is implementing a plan— 

(A) which has been undertaken pursuant 
to a final order issued by a court of the 
United States, or a court of any State and 
which requires the desegregation of racially 
segregated students or faculty in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of such 
agency, or otherwise requires the elimina- 
tion or reduction of racial isolation in such 
schools; or 

(B) which has been approved by the Sec- 
retary as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 for the desegregation of 
racially segregated students or faculty in 
such schools; 

(2) which, without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made available to it 
under this Act, adopt and implement, a plan 
for the complete elimination of racial isola- 
tion in all the racially isolated schools in 
the school district of such agency; or 

(3) which has adopted and is implement- 
ing, or will, if assistance is made available 
to it under this Act, adopt and implement, 
a plan— 

(A) to eliminate or reduce racial isola- 
tion in one or more of the racially isolated 
schools in the schoo] district of such agency, 

(B) to reduce the total number of Negro, 
American Indian, of Spanish-surnamed 
American children, or children of other racial 
minority groups as determined by the Sec- 
retary, who are in racially isolated schools 
in such district, 

(C) to prevent racial isolation reasonably 
likely to occur (in the absence of assistance 
under this Act) in any school in such dis- 
trict in which school at least 10 per centum, 
but not more than 50 per centum, of the 
enrollment consists of such children, or 

(D) to enroll and educate in schools which 
are not racially isolated, Negro, American 
Indian, or Spanish-surnamed American 
children, or children of other racial minority 
groups as determined by the Secretary, who 
would not otherwise be eligible for enroll- 
ment because of nonresidence in the school 
district of such agency, where such enroll- 
ment would make a significant contribution 
toward reducing racial isolation. 

(b) In cases in which the Secretary finds 
that it would effectively carry out the pur- 
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pose of this Act, he may assist by grant or 
contract any public or private nonprofit 
agency, institution, or organization (other 
than a local educational agency) to carry 
out programs or projects designed to support 
the development or implementation of a 
plan described in subsection (a). 


AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 6. Financial assistance under this Act 
shall be available for programs or projects 
which would not otherwise be funded and 
which involves activities designed to carry 
out the purpose of this Act, including— 

(1) remedial and other services to meet 
the special needs of children (including 
gifted and talented children) in schools 
which are affected by a plan described in sec- 
tion 5 or a program described in section 
9(b), when such services are deemed neces- 
sary to the success of such plan or program; 

(2) the provision of additional profes- 
sional or other staff members (including 
staff members specially trained’in problems 
incident to desegregation or the elimination, 
reduction, or prevention of racial isolation) 
and the training and retraining of staff for 
such schools; 

(3) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and other personal services for such children; 

(4) development and employment of new 
instructional techniques and materials de- 
signed to meet the needs of such children; 

(5) innovative interracial educational pro- 
grams or projects involving the joint par- 
ticipation of Negro, American Indian, or 
Spanish-surnamed American children, or 
children of other racial minority groups as 
determined by the Secretary, and other chil- 
dren attending different schools, including 
extracurricular activities and cooperative 
exchanges or other arrangements between 
schools within the same or different school 
districts; 

(6) repair or minor remodeling or altera- 
tion of existing school facilities (including 
the acquisition, installation, modernization, 
or replacement of equipment) and the lease 
or purchase of mobile classroom units or 
other mobile educational facilities; 

(7) the provision of transportation serv- 
ices for students, except that, funds appro- 
priated under the authority of this Act shall 
not be used to establish or maintain the 
transportation of students to achieve racial 
balance, unless funds are voluntarily re- 
quested for that purpose by the local educa- 
tional agency; 

(8) community activities, including public 
education efforts, in support of a plan de- 
scribed in section 5 or a program described 
in section 9 (b); 

(9) special administrative activities, such 
as the rescheduling of students or teachers, 
or the provision of information to parents 
and other members of the general public, 
incident to the implementation of a plan 
described in section 5 or a program described 
in section 9(b); 

(10) planning and evaluation activities; 
and 

(11) other specially designed programs or 
projects which meet the purpose of this Act. 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 

Sec. 7. (a) In approving applications sub- 
mitted under this Act (except for those sub- 
mitted under section 9(b)), the Secretary 
shall only apply the following criteria; 

(1) the need for assistance, taking into ac- 
count such factors as— 

(A) the extent of racial isolation (includ- 
ing the number of racially isolated children 
and the relative concentration of such chil- 
dren) in the school district to be served as 
compared to other school districts in the 
State, 

(B) the financial need of such school dis- 
trict as compared to other school districts in 
the State, 

(C) the expense and difficulty of effectively 
carrying out a plan described in section 5 in 
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such school district as compared to. other 
school districts in the State, and 

(D) the degree to which measurable defi- 
ciencies in the quality of public education af- 
forded in such school district exceed those of 
other school districts within the State; 

(2) the degree to which the plan described 
in section 5, and the program or project to be 
assisted, are likely to effect a decrease in 
racial isolation in racially isolated schools, or 
in the case of applications submitted under 
section 5(a) (3) (C), the degree to which the 
Plan described in section 5, and the program 
or project, are likely to prevent racial isola- 
tion from occurring or increasing (in the ab- 
sence of assistance under this Act); 

(3) the degree to which the plan described 
in section 5 is sufficiently comprehensive to 
offer reasonable assurance that it will achieve 
the purpose of this Act; 

(4) the degree to which the program or 
project to be assisted affords promise of 
achieving the purpose of this Act; 

(5) that (except in the case of an applica- 
tion submitted under section 9(a)) the 
amount necessary to carry out effectively the 
program or project does not exceed the 
amount available for assistance in the State 
under this Act in relation to the other ap- 
plications from the State pending before 
him; and 

(6) the degree to which the plan described 
in section 5 involves to the fullest extent 
practicable the total educational resources, 
both public and private, of the community 
to be served. 

(b) The Secretary shall not give less fa- 
vorable consideration to the application of a 
local educational agency which has volun- 
tarily adopted a plan qualified for assistance 
under this Act (due only to the voluntary na- 
ture of the action) than to the application 
of a local educational agency which has been 
legally required to adopt such 4 plan. 

ASSURANCES 


Sec. 8. (a) An application submitted for 
approval under section 7 shall contain such 
information as the Secretary may prescribe 
and shall contain assurances that— 

(1) the appropriate State educational 
agency has been given reasonable opportu- 
nity to offer recommendations to the appli- 
cant and to submit comments to the Secre- 
retary; 

(2) in the case of an application by a local 
educational agency, to the extent consistent 
with the number of children, teachers, and 
other educational staffs in the school dis- 
trict of such agency enrolled or employed in 
private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools whose participation would assist in 
achieying the purpose of this Act, such 
agency (after consultation with the appro- 
priate private school officials) has made pro- 
visions for their participation on an equita- 
ble basis; 

(3) the applicant has adopted effective 
procedures, including provisions for such ob- 
jective measurements of educational and 
other change to be effected by this Act as 
the Secretary may require, for the continu- 
ing evaluation of programs or projects un- 
der this Act, including their effectiveness in 
achieving clearly stated program goals, their 
impact on related programs or projects and 
upon the community served, and their struc- 
ture and mechanisms for the delivery of 
services, and including, where appropriate, 
comparisons with proper control groups com- 
posed of persons who have not participated 
in such programs or projects; 

(4) in the case of an application by a local 
educational agency, the applicant (A) has 
not, subsequent to the commencement of its 
1969-1970 school year, unlawfully donated, 
leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of real or 
personal property or services to a nonpublic 
elementary or secondary school or school sys- 
tem practicing discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin, or has 
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rescinded such transaction (or received con- 
sideration in lieu thereof) in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary; (B) has 
not unlawfully donated, leased, sold, or oth- 
erwise disposed of real or personal property 
or services to such a nonpublic school or 
school system where such transaction has 
produced a substantial decrease in the as- 
sets available for public education in the 
school district of such agency, or has re- 
scinded such transaction (or received con- 
sideration in lieu thereof) in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary; and (C) 
will not donate, lease, sell, or otherwise dis- 
pose of real or personal property or services 
to any such nonpublic school or school 
system; 

(5) in the case of an application by a 
local educational agency, the applicant has 
not reduced its fiscal effort for the provision 
of free public education for children in at- 
tendance at the schools of such agency for 
the fiscal year for which assistance is sought 
under this Act to less than that of the 
second preceding fiscal year; 

(6) the applicant is not reasonably able 
to provide, out of non-Federal sources, the 
assistance for which the application is made; 

(7) the applicant will provide such other 
information as the Secretary may require to 
carry out the purpose of this Act; 

(8) in the case of an application by a local 
educational agency, the plan with respect to 
which such agency is seeking assistance (as 
specified in section 5(a)(1)) does not in- 
volve freedom of choice as a means of de- 
segregation, unless the Secretary determines 
that freedom of choice has achieved, or will 
achieve, the complete elimination of a dual 
school system in the school district of such 
agency; 

(9) the current expenditure per pupil (as 
defined in section 11(a)) which such agency 
makes from revenues derived from its local 
sources for the academic year for which as- 
sistance under this Act will be made avail- 
able to such agency is not less than the cur- 
rent’ expenditure per pupil which such 
agency made from such revenues for (A) the 
academic year preceding the academic year 
during which the implementation of a plan 
described in section 5 was commenced, or 
(B) the third academic year preceding the 
academic year for which such assistance will 
be made available, whichever is later; 

(10) staff members of the applicant who 
work directly with children, and professional 
staff of such applicant who are employed on 
the administrative level, will be hired, as- 
signed, promoted, paid, demoted, dismissed 
or otherwise treated without regard to their 
membership in a minority group, except that 
no assignment pursuant to a court order or a 
plan approved under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 will be considered as 
being in violation of this subsection; 

(11) for each academic year for which 
assistance is made available to the applicant 
under this Act, it has taken or is in the proc- 
ess of taking all practicable steps to avail 
itself of all assistance for which it is de- 
termined to be eligible under any program 
administered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and 

(12) no practices or procedures, including 
testing, will be employed by the applicant in 
the assignment of children to classes, or 
otherwise in carrying out curricular or ex- 
tracurricular activities, within the schools 
of such applicant in such a manner as (A) 
to result in the discriminatory isolation of 
Negro, American Indian, Spanish-surnamed 
American children, or children who are mem- 
bers of other racial minority groups as de- 
termined by the Secretary, in such classes 
or with respect to such activities, or (B) 
to discriminate against such children on the 
basis of their being members of any such 
minority group. 

(b) The Secretary shall not finally disap- 
prove in whole or in part any application 
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for funds submitted by a local educational 
agency eligible under section 5 without first 
notifying the local educational agency of the 
specific reasons for his disapproval as con- 
tained in section 7 of subsection (a) above 
and without affording the agency a reason- 
able time to modify its application. 

(c) The Secretary may, from time to time, 
set dates by which applications shall be filed. 

(d) In the case of an application by a 
combination of ‘local educational agencies 
for jointly carrying out a program or project 
under this Act, at least one such agency shall 
be an agency described in section 5(a) or 
section 9 and any one or more such agencies 
joining in such application may be author- 
ized to administer such program or project. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 9. (a) From the funds available to 
him under the second sentence of section 
4(a) the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
to carry out model or demonstration pro- 
grams related to the purpose of this Act if in 
the Secretary’s judgment these programs 
make a special contribution to the develop- 
ment of methods, techniques, or programs 
designed to eliminate racial segregation or 
to eliminate, reduce, or prevent racial iso- 
lation in elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) From the funds available to him under 
the second sentence of section 4(a) the 
Secretary is also authorized to make grants 
to local educational agencies to carry 
out programs for children who are from 
environments where the dominant language 
is other than English (such as French- 
speaking and Oriental children) and who, 
(1) as a result of limited English-speaking 
ability, are educationally deprived, (2) have 
needs similar to other children participating 
in programs or projects assisted under this 
Act, and (3) attend a school in which they 
constitute more than 50 per centum of the 
enrollment. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 10. (a) Upon his approval of an ap- 
plication for assistance under this Act, the 
Secretary shall reserve from the applicable 
allotment (including any applicable reallot- 
ment) available therefore the amount fixed 
forsuch application. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the appli- 
cant such reserved amount, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments consistent with established prac- 
tice, as he may determine. 

(c) (1) In the case of an application to be 
funded under the first sentence of section 
4(a) which is submitted by a local educa- 
tional agency which is located in a State 
in which no State agency is authorized by 
law to provide, or in the case in which there 
is a substantial failure by a local educational 
agency approved for a program or project 
under this Act to provide, for effective par- 
ticipation on an equitable basis in programs 
or projects authorized under this Act by 
children enrolled in, or by teachers or other 
educational staff of, any one or more private 
nonprofit elementary or secondary schools 
located in the school district of such agency, 
the Secretary shall arrange for the provision, 
on an equitable basis, of such programs or 
projects and shall pay the costs thereof for 
any fiscal year out of that State’s allotment. 
The Secretary may arrange for such pro- 
grams through contracts with institutions 
of higher education, or other competent non- 
profit institutions or organizations. 

(2) In determining the amount to be with- 
held from any State’s allotment for the pro- 
vision of such programs or projects, the 
Secretary shall take into account the number 
of children and teachers and other educa- 
tional staff who are excluded from participa- 
tion therein, and who, except for such ex- 
clusion, might reasonably have been expected 
to participate. 

(d) After making a grant or contract under 
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this Act, the Secretary shall notify the appro- 
priate State educational agency of the name 
of the approved applicant and of the amount 
approved. 

(e) The amount of financial assistance to 
a local educational agency under this Act 
may not exceed those net additional costs 
which are determined by the Secretary, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him, to be the result of the implementation 
of a plan under section 5(a). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act, except when 
otherwise specified— 

(a) The term “current expenditures per 
pupil” for a local educational agency means 
(1) the expenditures for free public educa- 
tion, including expenditures for administra- 
tion, instruction, attendance and health 
services, pupil transportation services, opera- 
tion and maintenance of plant, fixed charges, 
and net expenditures to cover deficits for 
food services and student body activities, but 
not including expenditures for community 
services, capital outlay, and debt service, or 
any expenditures made from funds granted 
under such Federal program of assistance as 
the Secretary may prescribe, divided by (2) 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance to whom such agency provided free 
public education during the year for which 
the computation is made. 

(b) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures 
to house them, and includes all other items 
necessary for the provision of education serv- 
ices, such as instructional equipment and 
necessary furniture, printed, published, and 
audiovisual instructional materials, and 
other related material. 

(c) The term “gifted and talented chil- 
dren” means, in accordance with objective 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary, children 
who have outstanding intellectual ability or 
creative talent. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control, or di- 
rection, of public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or such combination of school dis- 
tricts or counties as are recognized in a State 
as an administrative agency for its public 
elementary or secondary schools, or a combi- 
nation of local educational agencies; and 
includes any other public institution or 
agency having administrative control and di- 
rection of a public elementary or secondary 
school; and where responsibility for the con- 
trol and direction of the activities in such 
schools which are to be assisted under this 
Act is vested in an agency subordinate to 
such a board or other authority, the Secre- 
tary may consider such subordinate agency 
as a local educational agency for purposes 
of this Act. 

(e) The term “nonprofit” as applied to an 
agency, organization, or institution means 
an agency, organization, or institution owned 
or operated by one or more nonprofit corpo- 
rations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(f) The terms “racially isolated school” 
and “racial isolation” In reference to a 
school mean a school and condition, respec- 
tively, in which Negro, American Indian, or 
Spanish-surnamed American children, or 
children who are members of other racial 
minority groups as determined by the Secre- 
tary, constitute more than 50 per centum of 
the enrollment of a school. 

(g) The terms “elementary and secondary 
school” and “school” mean a school which 
provides elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that 
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it does not include any education provided 
beyond grade 12. 

(h) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(i) The term “State” means one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia. 

(j) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law for 
this purpose. 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 12. Such portion as the Secretary 
may determine, but not more than 1 per 
centum, of any appropriation under this 
Act for any fiscal year shall be available 
to him for evaluation (directly or by grants 
or contracts) of the programs and projects 
authorized by this Act, and in the case of 
allotments from any such appropriation, the 
amount available for allotment shall be re- 
duced accordingly. 


JOINT FUNDING 


Sec. 13. Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the President, where funds are advanced 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and one or more other Federal 
agencies for any project or activity funded 
in whole or in part under this Act, any one 
Federal agency may be designated to act 
for all in administering the funds advanced. 
In such cases, any such agency may waive 
any technical grant or contract requirement 
(as defined by regulations) which is incon- 
sistent with the similar requirements of the 
administering agency or which the admin- 
istering agency does not impose. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 14. The President shall appoint a 
National Advisory Council on the Educa- 
tion of Racially Isolated Children, consist- 
ing of twelve members, for the purpose 
of reviewing the administration and opera- 
tion of this Act and making recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of this Act and 
its administration and operation and for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of pr or 
projects carried out pursuant to this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 15. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to the Congress a full 
report as to the administration of this Act 
and the effectiveness or programs or projects 
thereunder. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) The provision of parts B 
and C of the General Education Provisions 
Act (title IV of Public Law 247 (Ninetieth 
Congress) as amended by title IV of Pub- 
lic Law 230 (Ninety-first Congress)) shall 
apply to the program of Federal assistance 
authorized under this Act as if such pro- 
gram were an applicable program under such 
General Education Provisions Act, and the 
Secretary shall have the authority vested 
in the Commissioner of Education by such 
parts with respect to such program. 

(b) Section 422 of such General Education 
Provisions Act is amended by inserting “the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1971;" after 
“the International Education Act of 1966;”. 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL Am Act oF 1971 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1.—This section provides that the 
Act may be cited as the Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971. 

Purpose 

Section 2.—This section states the two 
purposes for which financial ald may be pro- 
vided under the act: (1) to meet the special 
needs incident to the elimination of racial 
segregation, and discrimination, and (2) to 
encourage the voluntary elimination, reduc- 
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tion, or prevention of racial isolation in 
schools with substantial minority group en- 
rollments. 
Appropriations 

Section 3.—The authorized appropriations 
are $500 million for fiscal year 1971 and $1 
billion for fiscal year 1972. Funds appro- 
priated shall remain available for obligation 
for one fiscal year beyond the fiscal year for 
which they are appropriated. 


Allotments among States 


Section 4.—Eighty percent of the funds 
appropriated would be allotted among the 
States (with a $100,000 minimum State allot- 
ment) on the basis of the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in schools in the State who are 
Negro, American Indian, Spanish-surnamed 
Americans, or members of other racial mi- 
nority groups (as determined by the Secre- 
tary), as compared to the number of such 
children in all of the States. The remaining 
20 percent of the sums appropriated are re- 
served to the Secretary for grants or con- 
tracts to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
The Secretary is authorized to make reallot- 
ments except that no reallotment may take 
place as of a date earlier than 60 days prior 
to the end of a fiscal year. Reallotments from 
a State’s allotment may be made only to the 
extent that applications from a State do not 
meet the requirements of the act or if they 
offer insufficient promise of carrying out the 
purposes of the act. 

Eligibility for financial assistance 


Section 5.—This section provides that the 
Secretary shall provide financial assistance, 
pursuant to applications approved under 
section 7, to a local educational agency—(1) 
which is implementing a plan: (A) under- 
taken pursuant to a final order of a Federal 
or State court for student or faculty desegre- 
gation in elementary or secondary schools or 
for the elimination or reduction of racial iso- 
lation in such schools, or (B) approved by 
the Secretary under title VI of the Civil 


Rights Act; (2) which, without having been 
required to do so, has adopted and is imple- 
menting, or will adopt and implement, a 
plan for the complete elimination of racial 


isolation in its schools; or (3) which has 
adopted and is implementing, or will adopt 
and implement, a plan: (A) to eliminate or 
reduce racial isolation in one or more of 
its racially isolated schools; or (B) to reduce 
the total numer of minority children in raci- 
ally isolated schools; or (C) to prevent racial 
isolation reasonably likely to occur in any 
school which has an enrollment of 10 per- 
cent but not more than 50 percent of mi- 
nority children; or (D) to enroll and edu- 
cate in nonracially isolated schools minor- 
ity children who would not otherwise be eli- 
gible for enrollment because of nonresidence 
in the school district. The Secretary may 
also assist any other public or private non- 
profit agency to carry out programs designed 
to support plans described above. 

Authorized activities 


Section 6—Financial assistance shall be 
available under the act for programs or proj- 
ects which would not otherwise be funded 
and which are designed to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, including (a) remedial or 
other services, (b) hiring of additional staff, 
(c) guidance and counseling, (d) develop- 
ment of new instructional techniques, (e) 
innovative interracial programs, (f) repair 
or minor remodeling, (g) transportation 
services, if voluntarily requested by the local 
education agencies, (h) community activi- 
ties, (i) special administrative activities, (j) 
planning and evaluation, and (k) other spe- 
cially designed programs. 

Criteria for approval 

Section 7—In approving applications 
submitted under the act, except for Sec. 9 
(b), the Secretary must consider: (1) the 
need for assistance, (2) the degree to which 
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the program is likely to effect a decrease in 
racial isolation, (3) the comprehensiveness 
of the program or project, (4) the degree to 
which the program affords promise of 
achieving the purposes of the act, (5) ex- 
cept for 9(a) the amount necessary to carry 
out the program, and (6) the degree to 
which the program involves the total edu- 
cational resources of the community, both 
public and private. The section also provides 
that the Secretary shall not give less favor- 
able consideration to an application of a 
local educational agency because such agen- 
cy has adopted a voluntary plan, rather than 
being legally required to adopt such a plan. 


Assurances 


Section 8 —Applications submitted for 
approval must contain assurances that: (1) 
the appropriate State educational agency 
has been given reasonable opportunity to 
offer recommendations; (2) provision has 
been made for the participation of private 
school children, teachers, and other staff if 
such participation would assist in achieving 
the purposes of the act; (3) effective evalua- 
tion procedures have been adopted; (4) (A) 
there has been (after the commencement of 
the 1969-70 school year) no unlawful dis- 
position of property or services to a private 
segregated school, (B) no such transaction 
has resulted in a substantial decrease in the 
applicant’s assets or that the transfer b.s 
been rescinded or consideration received, and 
(C) there will be no disposition of property 
or services to such a school in the future; 
(5) there has been no reduction of fiscal 
effort; (6) funds are not reasonably avall- 
able from other non-Federal sources; (7) 
other relevant information will be provided; 
(8) the agency is not operating under a 
freedom of choice plan unless it is deter- 
mined to achieve desegregation; (9) current 
expenditures per pupil from local sources 
have not been reduced; (10) there will be 
no hiring, promotion, or demotion of pro- 
fessional staff on the basis of race; (11) the 
applicant has availed itself of all other 
Federal programs; and (12) no practices (in- 
cluding testing) will be employed by the ap- 
plicant in the assignment of children to 
classes so as to result in the isolation of mi- 
nority group children or discrimination 
against them. The Secretary shall not disap- 
prove in whole or in part any application for 
funds submitted under section 5(a) with- 
out first notifying the applicant of the spe- 
cific reasons for his disapproval and afford- 
ing him a reasonable time to modify such 
application. Provision is made for joint 
applications. 

Special programs 

Section 9.—From the 20 percent of the 
funds reserved to the Secretary, grants may 
be made to schools for model and demon- 
stration programs related to the purposes 
of the act and for programs for children from 
environments where the dominant language 
is other than English and who are educa- 
tionally deprived as a result of limited lan- 
guage ability and have needs similar to other 
children served under the act. 


Payments 


Section 10.—This section contains admin- 
istrative provisions for reservation and pay- 
ment of appropriate amounts following on 
approval of an application. There is a private 
school bypass where public school agency 
cannot legally or will not provide for effec- 
tive participation on an equitable basis by 
children and educational staffs of private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The Secre- 
tary may make provision for them through 
contracts with instiutions of higher educa- 
tion or other private non-profit institutions 
and organizations and to pay the cost, there- 
of. Private school children are to have an 
equitable share in the resources made avail- 
able under this Act. After approval of a 
grant or contract the Secretary is required 
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to notify the appropriate State educational 
agency. The assistance made available under 
this Act may not exceed the net additional 
cost resulting from the implementation of a 
plan. 
Definitions 

Section 11.—This section contains the defi- 

nitions of terms used in the act. 
Evaluation 

Section 12.—The Secretary is authorized 
to reserve one percent of the funds for 
evaluation. 

Joint funding 

Section 13.—This section allows joint 
funding by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other Federal 
agencies. 

National Advisory Council 

Section 14.—This section provides that the 
President shall appoint a twelve-member 
National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Racially Isolated Children. 

Reports 

Section 15.—This section provides that the 
Secretary shall report annually to the Con- 
gress on his administration of the act. 

General provisions 

Section 16.—Parts B and C of the General 
Education Provisions Act relating to Gen- 
eral Requirements and Conditions Concern- 
ing the Operation and Administration of 
Education Programs and rules governing Ad- 
visory Councils are made applicable to the 
act. 


WELFARE—NOT A RIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ESHLEMAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion is faced with a crisis that goes to 
the very roots of the American dream. 
It is a crisis of dependency and de- 
spondency. It is a crisis in welfare. 

I am introducing today a proposed 
constitutional amendment which I be- 
lieve can be a major instrument for deal- 
ing with the welfare problem. The 
amendment would clarify that our so- 
ciety, our governments, and our constitu- 
tional system do not regard welfare as 
the constitutional right of any indivi- 
dual. It is obvious that we long ago de- 
termined that this country would assume 
the moral obligation, extended through 
legal commitments, of helping indigent 
people who, because of causes beyond 
their control, find themselves in need. 
But that freely taken obligation and the 
resultant commitments have been ex- 
panded and distorted. Today it has be- 
come necessary to clarify that welfare 
is not a constitutional right. 

My proposal is based upon an evalua- 
tion that the readily apparent failures 
in our welfare system are more a matter 
of attitude than of administration. It is 
a change of attitude about the dole—an 
embracing by segments of society of so- 
cial dependency as an acceptable way of 
life—which has made the welfare system 
unmanageable. No amount of adminis- 
trative change will result in true welfare 
reform so long as so-called welfare 
rights are stressed to the exclusion of 
welfare wrongs. 

There can be little doubt about the 
failures of the present welfare system. 
If one considers the lives as well as dol- 
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lars that have been thrown away in per- 
petuating poverty through handouts, the 
cost has been staggering. Dependence of 
the individual has been substituted for 
independence. The dole has become en- 
trenched as a way of life. The taxpayer 
has been asked to foot an ever-increas- 
ing bill for a system that has proved to 
be more of a creator of problems than a 
solver of problems. 

Generally, the reaction to these fail- 
ures has been proposals to change the 
system or improve the system. As worthy 
as those proposals might be, they will af- 
fect no real reforms if something for 
nothing continues to become an aspira- 
tion rather than a dereliction. While our 
concepts of individual worth and dignity 
are injured by an assumption that wel- 
fare is a right, administrative reforms of 
the handout system are doomed to dis- 
aster. 

A constitutional guarantee that wel- 
fare is not a right speaks directly to the 
problems of attitude. By creating a con- 
stitutional stigma about welfare much 
would be done toward renewing the so- 
cial stigma that has traditionally curbed 
welfare expansion. And, this guarantee 
would be in the best constitutional tradi- 
tion. As Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California has stated, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is supposed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, not provide it. 

The practical aspects of this amend- 
ment are its most important considera- 
tions. First, the passage of this consti- 
tutional definition would provide a per- 
manent guideline for the Supreme Court 
in the matter of welfare. Recent years 
have seen militant groups going into 
the courts claiming their “constitutional 
rights” to obtain welfare. The result of 
these legal actions has been a movement 
toward a welfare rights concept. In 1968, 
the U.S, Supreme Court struck down the 
“man in the house rule” which previ- 
ously had denied welfare to households 
that contained an able-bodied male. In 
1969, the Supreme Court struck down 
the residency requirements imposed by 
most States and localities on those per- 
sons applying for welfare. In both of 
these cases, there seemed to be a move- 
ment toward accepting welfare as a right 
equal to all other guarantees of citizen- 
ship. By amending the Constitution to 
say otherwise, we can reverse that move- 
ment and assure that the legal intent 
behind the dole is to provide a free 
chance, not a free ride. 

Second, this amendment speaks to the 
practical concerns of the welfare recipi- 
ent, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
once said: 

Continued dependence upon relief induces 
a spiritual and moral disintegration funda- 
mentally destructive to the national fibre. To 
dole out relief in this way is to administer 
a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human 
spirit. 


Roosevelt’s worse fears are being re- 
alized today. We have reached a point 
when welfare recipients are not encour- 
aged to contribute something to society. 
Rather, they are exhorted to take a 
handout from society. 

The former Chaplain of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, put the 
problem in these terms. He said that— 
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In the days when America’s other name 
was opportunity, the national emblem might 
have been a stairway—a stairway kept open 
from the bottom to the top—up which any 
individual could climb who was ready to pay 
the cost in effort. Of course, it was always 
inherent in the American conception that 
those who could not climb for reasons for 
which they were not responsible must be 
assisted and sometimes carried by the strong. 
But—now many seem ready to put the stair- 
way to be climbed by persona] exertion in 
the museum—and to adopt in place of it, 
as a symbol of American society, a moving 
escalator which carries all people up auto- 
matically, whether they themselves move or 
not. 

Life that is geared as an escalator, al- 
though conceivably it might get many ma- 
terial things for people, might at the same 
time do terrible things to people by robbing 
them of self-respect and the sturdy inde- 
pendence which fosters personal initiative 
and develops character. Anyone who under- 
stands human nature knows that when any 
system takes away from a man the lure of 
accomplishment by his own prowess and 
powers, it is tampering with something very 
precious—his opinion of himself. 


Dr, Harris spoke very eloquently, and 
in those remarks he sums up one of my 
arguments for this anti-welfare-rights 
amendment. Until there is an unqualified 
statement that abolishes the idea that a 
handout is a right, we will become more 
and more a society of drones. There will 
be continued efforts to justify depend- 
ency as a way of life. Consider, for in- 
stance, the contention of one welfare 
leader that welfare recipients are doing 
the country a favor by staying out of the 
competition for jobs since there are not 
really enough jobs to go around. 

Even more disturbing are the attempts 
by welfare workers to promote depend- 
ency under the guise of the right to relief. 
The welfare professionals compound 
tragedy. A study that I had conducted in 
my congressional district affirmed these 
facts. There is little or no incentive for 
people to get off assistance rolls. There 
is little or no effort expended toward en- 
couraging people to go to work, even if 
it means an unsatisfying job. Instead, 
much of the ambition of welfare recipi- 
ents seems to involve finding new sources 
of welfare. The welfare agencies seem to 
aggravate this pattern by “selling” the 
advantages of joining the relief rolls or 
by encouraging each recipient to get his 
“fair share” of public funds. 

The encouragement of handouts, the 
“selling” of social dependency, would be 
curtailed by the antiwelfare rights 
amendment. It would be harder to sell a 
program carrying a constitution stigma 
especially to people who still believe in 
the value of work. A fact too often over- 
looked is that a majority of the poor 
consistently have been shown to express 
a preference for jobs at adequate pay 
over dependency and public handouts. 
But the thrust of the welfare message 
has not spoken to that preference. In- 
stead the poor have been encouraged to 
regard life on the dole as a form of social 
status with an obligation merely to at- 
tempt to get greater payments from the 
public pocketbook. But that argument 
would be less appealing if the funda- 
mental law of the land denied the implied 
status. The amendment I offer today 
would be just such a denial. 
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Third, there is the practical consid- 
eration of the present movement toward 
nationalizing the dole. Most welfare re- 
form proposals now being offered envi- 
sion a total takeover of relief by the Fed- 
eral Government and many call for a 
guaranteed income. The most important 
of these proposals is the administration’s 
family assistance program which com- 
bines the federalization process and the 
guarantee of income. If that plan is en- 
acted, the antiwelfare rights amendment 
will be far more necessary than under 
the present handout system. If the Fed- 
eral Government becomes an income 
source of first resort, the trend toward 
a right to relief will be nearly irrevers- 
ible. Unless, of course, there is a con- 
stitutional roadblock to the trend. 

In essence, the amendment I am plac- 
ing before the Congress is aimed at the 
question of welfare respectability. It 
asks whether we will make a forthright 
statement about the purpose of welfare 
in a free society. To make that statement 
is to say to the person really in need that 
we are willing to help but we will not de- 
grade your individual dignity by regard- 
ing you as a permanent dependent. It is 
to say to the welfare abusers that we will 
no longer stand by and indulge your 
justifications for indolence. It is to say 
to the taxpayer that his hard-earned 
dollars will not be dumped into a welfare 
structure more concerned with self-serv- 
ing indulgences than social obligations. 
To say that welfare is not a right is to 
renew our faith in the American dream. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH ACT FOR 
MEDICALLY DEPRIVED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
GALIFIANAKIS) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this afternoon I introduced, as I 
did late in the last Congress, a bill to 
encourage physicians and other health 
personnel to work in the medically de- 
prived areas of America. 

Last fall, the House of Representa- 
tives passed two ambitious bills which 
attempted to resolve some of the health 
problems confronting this country. 

One of those bills would have created 
departments of family medicine in the 
Nation’s medical schools. It may have 
been vetoed by the President during the 
Christmas recess. The constitutionality 
of that veto is now in question. 

But even if the bill does become law, 
and even if the pool of family physicians 
in the United States increases as a result, 
the bill still does nothing to attack the 
misallocation of health services. Even 
with this bill, the problems of small 
towns and poor neighborhoods in at- 
tracting adequate medical care would 
remain, 

The second bill passed last year is the 
Emergency Health Personnel Act. Al- 
though it would permit commissioned of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service to be 
stationed in areas of medical depriva- 
tion, I think its effect is doubtful. 

Before this program can bégin, it faces 
the very real challenge of recruiting a 
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broad range of professionals to the Pub- 
lic Health Service. If the program is to 
be effective, those professionals must be 
not only doctors and dentists, but nurses, 
allied health personnel, technicians, 
pharmacists, optometrists, and a score 
of other specialists who are in shortage. 

I am not sure that the Public Health 
Service can attract that range and that 
depth of personnel. Nor am I sure that 
the Emergency Health Personnel Act 
will be adequately funded. The adminis- 
tration has hinted that it will supply 
only token budget support for this pro- 
gram, 

For those reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Community Health Act—the 
bill I introduced today with 72 cospon- 
sors—is still a vital proposal. It attacks 
the problem of health misallocation in 
America, a problem which the family 
practice bill did not attempt to solve. 
And it would avoid the recruiting prob- 
lems of the Emergency Health Person- 
nel Act, I think, largely because the 
health professionals would not have to 
join the Federal service. It is a private 
enterprise bill. 

The bill provides that the Govern- 
ment will repay the educational debt of 
any physician or other health specialist 
who agrees to practice for 3 years in a 
medically deprived area. That area could 
be a small town, a pocket of urban or 
rural poverty, or any other area with 
& critical shortage of a particular health 
service. 

We estimated last year that at a cost 
to the government of less than $10 mil- 
lion each year, this bill could disperse 
nearly 4,000 physicians across the coun- 
try by 1974. Those estimates are still 
valid. 

I think the advantages of this bill are 
clear. First, it is an expansion of a pres- 
ent program under the Public Health 
Service Act. There can be no doubt that 
this program needs to be expanded, be- 
cause as of last August, it had managed 
to attract only five persons in 7 years 
to practice in medically deprived areas. 
The total cost of the program at that 
time was slightly more than $2,000, and 
as I remarked last summer, that repre- 
sents to me a shocking lack of commit- 
ment to overcoming the inequalities in 
health care in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bill has a 
second advantage because it takes the 
form of “debt repayment” rather than 
scholarship. By turning away from the 
scholarship approach, we have avoided 
the built-in delay which any such pro- 
gram contains, the delay which occurs 
while we wait for the recipient to grad- 
uate. 

The “debt repayment” provision 
would also overcome a problem which 
has hindered the medical scholarship 
programs of many States. Those States 
have found that, after giving a scholar- 
ship to a student who agrees to practice 
in a rural area, the student often repays 
the loan when he graduates and then 
refuses to practice in the area where he 
had agreed to serve. 

As I understand this problem, the stu- 
dents who default are usually given the 
money to repay their loans by an urban 
practice or clinic which recruits them. 
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And the States, although they do receive 
their funds back with interest, have 
much the same physician shortage as 
before. 

The Community Health Act seeks to 
overcome that difficulty. No funds are 
paid by the Government until the physi- 
cian or health specialist has graduated 
and moves into the medically deprived 
area. 

To those students who have been 
forced to borrow in order to complete 
their professional training, this bill af- 
fords them the chance to begin work 
debt free. In exchange for 3 years of 
service in a medically deprived area—3 
years in which they earn their usual in- 
comes—their educational debt is ab- 
solved by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first introduced 
this bill last fall, more than 150 Mem- 
bers either joined me as cosponsors or 
else introduced versions of the bill on 
their own. I hope to exceed that number 
this year. 

Since last fall, the bill has been en- 
dorsed by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The Journal of the American 
Hospital Association and the periodical, 
Modern Medicine, have also endorsed 
the bill in editorials. 

No one should fail to see the need for 
this bill. In the past decade, when by all 
rights America should have brought ade- 
quate health care to all its citizens, we 
have fallen further behind. The gulf in 
health care between the cities and the 
farms, between the rich and the poor, has 
only broadened. 

Today we have a shortage of 48,000 
physicians in this country. That shortage 
is most critical among the rural and the 
poor populations. Today we have a short- 
age of 17,800 dentists. That shortage will 
rise to 57,000 by 1980. We will have a 
shortage of 210,000 nurses in 1980. We 
will have a shortage of 430,000 in the 
allied health fields. 

We will have those shortages, and the 
rural and poor people will continue to 
suffer, unless we act today. I hope that 
this Congress will take the steps needed 
to end that trend. If we do not—if we 
postpone action again—the medical 
problems of the United States 10 years 
from now could be beyond our control. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS ENDORSE ETHNIC HERITAGE 
STUDIES CENTERS BILL 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring I introduced the Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers legislation, identical to 
that introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI). 
Though this bill had extensive hearings 
in the General Education Subcommittee, 
it was unfortunately not reported by the 
full committee prior to adjournment. 

I am pleased to reintroduce this same 
bill with Congressman Pucrnski, and 
trust that it will move forward in the 
92d Congress. 

In support of my remarks, I am de- 
lighted to include a resolution passed by 
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the Allegheny County Board of Commis- 
sioners, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of this legislation and the favorable 
consideration of a center for the Pitts- 
burgh area. With its 77 nationality orga- 
nizations, not including church groups 
and a vast number of foreign students at- 
tending our universities, Pittsburgh 
would be a natural for such a center. 

I include the resolution at this point 
in the Recorp for the attention of my 
colleagues: 


RESOLUTION BY THE COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY, 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, PITTS- 
BURGH, Pa. 


Whereas, peoples of the major ethnical 
strains in the earth’s populated areas have 
come to the United States in great numbers 
since this nation was founded; and 

Whereas, each of these people brought with 
them a rich heritage of language, culture and 
custom, aS well as the physical sinews, the 
intellect and the courage the new country 
needed to survive and prosper; and 

Whereas, these ethnic groups responded 
magnificently in time of war, even unto the 
sacrifice, of life itself, in order to preserve the 
freedoms of their adopted land; and 

Whereas by their example they have proven 
people of divergent origin can live in tran- 
quility and common cause; and 

Whereas, by so doing they have created a 
new and mighty racial amalgam which has 
come to be known as an American and in 
future centurics will be regarded as a distinct 
racial strain without equal; and 

Whereas, it is fitting and proper that the 
heritages of the various genetic lines which 
have been so meaningful in our history 
should be forever preserved and remembered, 
particularly in Allegheny County which is 
a world ethnic center; and 

Whereas, legislation has been proposed in 
the Congress of the United States to create 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers in appro- 
priate national locations. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that as Com- 
missioners of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania, we call upon our U.S. Representatives 
and Senators to take whatever action is re- 
quired to ensure passage of this legislation 
with the ultimate view of establishing a 
center in our area. 

Be it further resolved that we congratu- 
late those dedicated members of the area 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Committee 
for their unceasing efforts and their dedica- 
tion to a cause which is as important as his- 
tory itself. 

Resolved and enacted this 14th day of 
January, 1971. 

COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY. 


NEW POSTAL POLICIES RAISE 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
serious questions are being raised in 
Oklahoma about the efficiency of some of 
the changes which the new Post Office 
Department—now supposedly organized 
along efficient corporation lines—is seek- 
ing to put into effect. It appears that one 
of the first victims will be the local post- 
mark for many towns and communities. 
Many other victims are expected to be 
citizens of these same small towns and 
communities, who will be losing their jobs 
or having their hours of work cut back 
considerably because most of the mail 
handling will be done in larger cities in 
the future. 
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It is difficult to reconcile this new ac- 
tion with President Nixon’s recently de- 
clared intention, in his state of the Union 
message, to try to reverse the trend of 
migration of people into the larger 
metropolitan areas. The President said he 
hoped to start people moving the other 
way, into the smaller cities and rural 
areas—but apparently the Post Office De- 
partment did not get the message. In- 
stead, there will be a further buildup of 
Post Office Department personnel in the 
cities with layoffs in the smaller post of- 
fices in the Nation. 

This does not make sense to me, and it 
does not make sense to many Americans. 
A recent column by Frank L. Spencer of 
the Pawhuska Journal-Capital, com- 
menting on this new Post Office Depart- 
ment efficiency, states the case for the 
millions of Americans who do not think 
much of the new postal department 
policy: 

COMMENTING ON NEw Post OFFICE 


(By Frank L. Spencer) 

Uncle Sam, who blew it when he got out of 
the Pony Express mail business (which lasted 
only 6 months and was about the most effi- 
cient mail system the nation ever had), has 
dropped the axe on Pawhuska’s postmark. 

The new area postal system (whose initials 
should be SNAFU if it lives up the usual 
postal “improvements”) begins here Sat- 
urday. 

The new “system” provides that mail— 
including that mailed to Pawhuskans by 
Pawhuskans, in many cases—will go to Tulsa 
to be sorted. If that’s not practical, my friend, 
I'll eat your outgoing mail! 

If you want a Pawhuska postmark on your 
letters—you can do it only if you sneak up 
on the Postoffice Department in the dark. 
All mail posted here will be stamped with a 
area postmark (Okla. 740) unless you slip 
it in a mailbox (without a postal inspector 
watching) between 7 p.m. and 8:15 a.m. If 
you mail in the dark of the night (and don’t 
mind adding another day or so to your mall) 
you can have a Pawhuska postmark. If you 
mail at any “normal” time of the day it will 
telete the Pawhuska postmark. 

That's what we like about Uncle. He does 
every thing in his power to impersonalize 
and mechanize. Guess the whole name of 
the game is to make darn good and sure that 
rural America (which foots the majority of 
the bills for the operation of the overgrown, 
inefficient, overstaffed and money-nuts gov- 
ernment) loses its identity completely. Don’t 
let the rest of the nation know there’s a 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma! 

The move is designed to make the mail 
more efficient. Man, that’s a gass. A letter 
mailed in Pawhuska, to go across town, now 
can go to TULSA, be wrestled around down 
there, returned to Pawhuska, and distributed. 
That’s what we call efficiency! Send the darn 
thing 100 miles to move it across the street. 
How efficient can you get! 

True, not all the local mail will go that 
way—but if you want it otherwise, and want 
it delivered in your town on the same day, 
or the next day—carry around a map, a 
schedule and directions in your purse or bill- 
fold and make sure you drop it at the right 
letter box at the right time on the right 
day—then perhaps it’ll make it across town. 
He's catoot, it will be easier to deliver the 
letter yourself, save the 6-cents, and make 
sure it gets there. 

Don't know about you, but we’re going to 
shoot some letters (and hope they get there— 
and do it before the new “system” becomes 
effective Saturday) to Senator Bellmon, 
Senator Harris and Congressman Edmond- 
30n. Don’t know if they can do anything 
about at least salvaging the local postmark 
or not. It seems they have been unable to 
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do anything about getting the mail delivered 
in a reasonable time, but don’t give up. 

The cost of mail has continued to climb 
and the service has continued to decline. Two 
or three more “improvements” like the one 
scheduled Saturday and the carrier pigeons 
will be back in force! 

The only gain we can see in the who dam- 
pool operation is that it will cut people out 
of jobs in Pawhuska and put more to work 
in Tulsa. The local postoffice is not going to 
“terminate” anyone, but there are at least 
two hourly workers who will have their hours 
cut down so much, they will have to find 
employment somewhere else to make ends 
meet. 

Oh, yes: There will be another postoffice 
box added at the office here. It will be desig- 
nated “local” and you can have a local post- 
mark on those letters—which are going to 
Pawhuskans—if you use that box. If you 
remember the hours and which box, perhaps 
a letter across town will go only through this 
postoffice, not Tulsa. Good luck! 

Oh, yes, something else: The post office 
lobby will be closed at 5 p.m. on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. Heretofore, it has 
been open until 6 p.m. 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS BROAD- 
CASTERS 28TH ANNUAL CONGRES- 
SIONAL BREAKFAST 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include perti- 
nent material.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I had the great pleasure, for the 11th 
time in a row, of attending the National 
Religious Broadcasters 28th Annual Con- 
gressional Breakfast. The occasion also 
marked the 50th anniversary of religious 
broadcasting in the United States. 

It was most stimulating for me to join 
in the fellowship and good will and to 
renew friendships and acquaintances 
with my longtime friend Dr. Tom Zim- 
merman, first vice president of the broad- 
casters, and his president, Rudy Berter- 
mann, of the “Lutheran Hour,” in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The highlight of this morning's break- 
fast was the eloquent address by our 
former colleague, the Honorable Melvin 
R. Laird, Secretary of Defense, and the 
attendance of our minority leader, GER- 
ALD R. FORD. 

Secretary Laird, the son of a minister, 
discussed the plight of American service- 
men held prisoner of war by the Com- 
munist Government of North Vietnam, 
and the unconscionable treatment they 
are receiving there and by the Commu- 
nists in South Vietnam and Laos. 

The Secretary quoted from one of the 
few letters that have managed to get out 
and into the hands of loved ones in this 
country. The letter said: 

God has repaid my faith in many ways— 
but only since I have been closer to Him 


here have I realized what it means to have 
strong faith. 


To those who were unable to attend 
this morning’s breakfast, I offer the text 
of Secretary Laird’s remarks: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AT THE 28TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
LIGIOUS BROADCASTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1971 


I am delighted to be with you at this Con- 
vention which commemorates 50 years of re- 
ligious broadcasting in the United States. 
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Back in January of 1921, the first religious 
broadcast was aired over station KDKA in 
Pittsburgh. Since that time—and especially 
in the years since World War Il—religious 
broadcasting has grown to the stature of a 
major component of radio and television pro- 
gramming. Those of us who believe that 
radio and television need not be a waste- 
land can find confirmation of our views in 
many of the excellent religious programs 
that have brought information and inspira- 
tion to listeners and viewers. 

My interest in your work springs partly 
from my family background. As a minister’s 
son, I know something of the problems, the 
sacrifices, and rewards that are the lot of 
those who propagate the Church's message. 
I know something of the powerful moral and 
spiritual influence which you in this audi- 
ence can exercise—here in the United States, 
and in other parts of the world. 

I am interested in your work for still an- 
other reason. In public as in private life, I 
feel an obligation to follow the essentials of 
the message which you, in your calling, seek 
to convey. 

As a public officeholder, I have 12 times 
placed my hand on the Bible as I swore to 
uphold principles that bind us together as a 
nation. For me, this has not been an empty 
ceremony, devoid of meaning. Each time that 
I have taken this oath, I have been con- 
scious of the fact that the principles that I 
vowed to uphold are rooted in that Book 
on which my hand has rested. 

The basic political values of our nation 
are derived from religious beliefs. So it has 
been from the beginning of our history. So 
may it always be. 

This morning I want to talk about one of 
the many problems that I deal with as the 
Secretary of Defense. Of the endless string of 
problems, none is of more personal concern 
to me than the plight of the American sery- 
icemen who are prisoners of war or missing 
in action in Southeast Asia. In these two 
groups, there are about 1,550 men. About 
half of them are Army and Marine ground 
forces and Air Force crewmen who are 
missing or captive in South Vietnam and 
Laos. The remainder are airmen of the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, whose planes 
were brought down over North Vietnam. The 
vast majority of prisoners, of course, were 
taken prior to the November 1, 1968 bombing 
halt when extensive bombing of the North 
was being carried out. 

Shortly after entering upon my present 
office two years ago, I initiated a thorough 
review to determine what had been done for 
these men and their families and what addi- 
tional efforts we could take to help them. As 
you may recall, very little had been said 
publicly about the prisoners and the missing 
prior to that time. Their families had been 
advised to remain in the background. A 
similar policy of very limited public com- 
ment was observed by personne] and officials 
within the Department of Defense. 

The Government’s position then was that 
quiet, low key, diplomatic efforts were more 
likely to achieve results than any public dis- 
cussion of the problem. While there had been 
some small successes, such efforts gave no 
promise of solving the problem. 

When the study had been completed, I 
recommended to President Nixon that we 
change our basic policy with regard to pris- 
oners and missing men. I believed that these 
men should no longer go publicly unnoticed 
and unmremembered. I felt that we should 
talk about them and that we should no 
longer discourage their wives and families 
from talking about them, This new approach 
would, I hoped, focus public attention here 
and abroad on the callous, inhumane atti- 
tude of Hanoi and its Communist apparatus 
in Southeast Asia. 

Let us recall that international law im- 
poses strict and explicit rules for the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. In a series of agree- 
ments stretching back for more than 100 
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years, as well as in customary international 
law, civilized nations have agreed to abide 
by a code of conduct that forbids the bar- 
barous practices often visited on captives in 
earlier times. 

The most current formulation of this code 
is contained in the Geneva Convention Rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War. 
Under the sponsorship of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and with the 
participation of sixty-one nations, this Con- 
vention was completed in 1949. 

Presently, 128 nations, including all of 
the nations participating in. hostilities in 
Southeast Asia on both sides; have agreed 
to abide by the Geneva Convention. 

You may have heard it alleged that the 
Geneva Convention doesn't apply to the 
present conflict because there has been no 
declaration of war on either side. The words 
of the Geneva Convention refute the allega- 
tion. Article 2 of the Convention reads: 

“. . . the present Convention shall apply 
to all cases of declared war or of any other 
armed conflict which may arise between two 
or more of the High Contracting Parties, 
even if the state of war is not recognized by 
one of them.” 

The Geneva Convention requires prompt 
identification and reporting of prisoners of 
war when they are captured. For many years 
the enemy made not even a pretense of com- 
pliance with this requirement. Now, although 
Hanoi has transmitted to certain United 
States Senators a list of names of prisoners 
held in North Vietnam and of some who died 
in captivity, we know the list is not com- 
plete. It does not include some who we know 
were prisoners in North Vietnam, nor does 
it include any of the men held in South 
Vietnam and Laos where almost half of the 
1,550 men were lost. 

The Geneva Convention further requires 
regular inspection of all prisoner of war 
facilities by a qualified impartial body such 
as the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. There has been no such inspection of 
any of the Communist camps in North Viet- 
nam, South Vietnam or Laos. This con- 
trasts with the PW camps in South Vietnam, 
where the Republic of Vietnam holds about 
37,000 North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
prisoners, These camps are regularly in- 
spected by the ICRC. Deficiencies, if any, are 
corrected. ICRC inspectors may, at their 
choosing, talk with any of the prisoners 
held by the South Vietnamese, privately or 
in groups. 

The Geneva Convention likewise requires 
immediate release of seriously sick and 
wounded prisoners as soon as they are able 
to travel. Our enemies have ignored this ob- 
ligation. We know that there are men in 
Hanoi’s prisoner facilities who have not got- 
ten the kind of medical care they need and 
deserve. Since conditions in South Viet- 
mam and Laos are undoubtedly worse than 
in North Vietnam, there probably are many 
prisoners there who qualify for the imme- 
diate release outlined in the Convention. 
This, too, contrasts with the situation in 
South Vietnam where 186 sick and wounded 
North Vietnamese prisoners have been re- 
patriated despite numerous, petty obstacles 
set up by the other side. Incidentally, as you 
may have read or heard, the South Vietna- 
mese just returned another 35 sick and 
wounded North Vietnamese to their own 
country. 

In the event of the death of a prisoner, 
the captor nation is obliged to provide death 
certificates with essential information about 
the circumstances. Suffice it to say that we 
have not gotten all of the information we 
are entitled to about those prisoners who 
have died. I can think of no reason why the 
other side refuses to provide the basic infor- 
mation which would ease at least part of the 
needless suffering of the families of men 
who did not survive the incident in which 
they were lost. 
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Finally, the Convention provides for the 
right of prisoners and their families to cor- 
respond freely and regularly. Of the 80 men 
known to be prisoners in South Vietnam 
and Laos, only one has ever been allowed to 
write a letter—a single letter, at that. Al- 
though their families write to them regu- 
larly, we don’t know if any of these men 
have ever received a letter. Mail to. and 
from prisoners in North Vietnam has been 
Severely and capriciously restricted. Some 
men who have been prisoners for three or 
four or more years have only within the past 
year reported receiving their first letter from 
home—despite the fact that their families 
haye been writing regularly since their cap- 
ture, Although the other side has announced 
that families may send small packages to 
the prisoners every other month, there is 
evidence that permissible items are removed 
from some packages and other packages are 
not even delivered at all. 

Our first objective is to bring about full 
compliance with the provisions of the Gen- 
eva Convention. Our ultimate objective is to 
reunite the prisoners with their long-suffer- 
ing families. 

Our negotiators at Paris and our diplo- 
matic representatives in foreign nations have 
done much to see that the plight of the pris- 
oners is understood throughout the world. 
For the same purpose, Colonel Frank Borman 
was sent by the President to 14 capitals 
around the world to present the facts to the 
leaders of other nations and to encourage 
parallel efforts on their part toward easing 
the burden of the prisoners and their loved 
ones, 

Millions of Americans have participated in 
letter-writing campaigns to express their 
commitment to the cause of justice for the 
prisoners. The political and moral leaders in 
other lands, as well as uncounted private 
citizens, have been stirred to raise their 
voices on behalf of the PW’s and MIA's. 

The concern shown by so many people has 
been deeply gratifying, and it has had some 
effect. Letters now flow more freely between 
the prisoners and their families. More pack- 
ages from home are getting through to the 
prison camps in North Vietnam. And Hanoi 
has recently sought to convince skeptical 
world opinion that the prisoners are receiv- 
ing proper treatment. 

Perhaps some of you saw the filmed inter- 
views which Hanoi allowed to be made of a 
handful of prisoners on Christmas Day. 

In thinking about these films, here are 
some facts you should consider. We got a 
very brief look at a small number of men. 

The interviews were carefully controlled. 
Only four questions were permitted. These 
had to be submitted a day in advance; no 
last minute thoughts or ideas were permitted. 
Even with this tight structuring, the North 
Vietnamese found it necessary to censor some 
of the comments made by the prisoners. 

Little was said about the prisoners’ health 
or the medical treatment they receive. Dis- 
cussion about their diets was limited to su- 
perficial, broad generalities which really did 
not address the problem. There was no news 
about any of the other prisoners. 

This propaganda show does not satisfy the 
requirements of the Geneva Convention. In 
fact, these films themselves are a violation 
of the Convention, for it prohibits the ex- 
ploitation of prisoners for propaganda pur- 
poses and forbids exposing them to public 
curiosity. 

Our ultimate objective, as I have said, is 
to bring the prisoners back home and reunite 
them with their loved ones, On October 7 of 
last year, President Nixon offered a compre- 
hensive peace proposal including immediate 
exchange of all prisoners. But, even without 
a peace settlement in Southeast Asia, the 
President is ready, as is the Government in 
Saigon, to agree to exchange the North Viet- 
namese prisoners held by the South Viet- 
namese for all prisoners held by the enemy 
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in North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and in 
Laos. This offer, made in December, would 
result in the release of ten times as many 
men to the other side as it would to the 
United States and our allies, Unhappily, the 
response of the enemy to this generous offer 
has been negative. 

Last November, at Son Tay, a small force 
of brave Americans raided a prisoner of war 
compound deep in enemy territory. Though 
no prisoners were there at the time of the 
raid, I do not regret the rescue effort. 

We. knew at the time of this operation 
that American POWs had been at Son Tay. 
What we did not know was whether U.S. 
prisoners were still there. There was some 
possibility they were. It was less than a 100 
percent probability, may even less than 50 
percent. But it was a positive chance they 
were still there. Given that chance—in the 
face of uncertainty—I felt we owed it to 
the POWs and to their families to attempt a 
rescue effort. 

If I had this decision to make over again— 
in the same circumstances—I would decide 
as I did when I recommended that this task 
force of thoroughly trained volunteers at- 
tempt to rescue Americans from an enemy 
prison. 

During my recent trip to Vietnam, I dis- 
cussed the matter of the prisoners and the 
missing with top officials of both our coun- 
try and other nations. I was pleased to learn 
that friendly forces are instructed to take 
advantage of any opportunity to rescue Free 
World prisoners in connection with their 
combat operations. 

I need not point out the needless human 
tragedy which results from Hanoi’s policy 
toward the prisoners of war and the miss- 
ing. It is tragic for those Americans who are 
held in Southeast Asia. It is tragic for wives, 
and parents, and children here jn our coun- 
try—particularly for those who do not know 
the fate of the man who went off to this con- 
flict. 

The courage that these men and their fam- 
ilies display commands our awe and admira- 
tion, 

Despite the deprivations, the physical 
hardships, the mental and emotional suffer- 
ing, the long, long separation from their 
loved ones, and the seeming hopelessness of 
their situation, those few who have been 
released or escaped from prison camps tell 
us that they never gave up hope. And the 
one overriding, all-powerful factor that gave 
them strength to endure and carry on was 
their faith in God. 

In a letter to his wife and children, one 
officer whose name I prefer not to mention, 
who was shot down in 1966 and is still held 
as a prisoner by North Vietnam, wrote, “God 
has repaid my faith in many ways—but only 
since I have been closer to Him here have 
I realized what it means to have strong 
faith.” 

Another former prisoner of war who was 
kept in solitary confinement for the entire 
time he was held by North Vietnam, Air 
Force Major Joe Carpenter comments: “I 
am convinced that my faith in God brought 
me through. Prayer and faith gave me hope 
and my religious up-bringing never let me 
down. When I got home I was amazed at 
how many people said that they were pray- 
ing for me—and I firmly believe that it really 
helped. Our religious beliefs were also a 
tremendous help to my family. Their associa- 
tion with the community, and especially the 
church, held the family together in our mu- 
tual faith and gave them hope.” 

You in this audience can do much to help 
these men and their loved ones through 
their bitter ordeal. I hope you will generously 
give of your time and talents in this 
cause. 

We shall not rest until every American 
who this morning is a prisoner comes home 
again to live out his life in peace. 
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SPEECH BY ORIN E. ATKINS BE- 
FORE ASHLAND AREA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


(Mr, PERKINS asked and was given 
permission of extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
speech made before the Ashland Area 
Chamber of Commerce, Ashland, Ky., by 
Mr. Orin E. Atkins: 


SPEECH BEFORE THE ASHLAND AREA CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE, ASHLAND, Ky., DECEMBER 
3, 1970 

(By Orin E. Atkins) 


Both personally and for Ashland Oil, I am 
pleased to have the distinction of speaking 
to you this evening. We are proud of the 
part that Rex Blazer, Bill Seaton, Earl 
Weaver and Bill Chellgren, along with others 
from Ashland Oil, have played in the growth 
of the Ashland Chamber. We are also proud 
of the fact that we remain, together with 
our good friend Armco, among those Ameri- 
can corporations whose principal offices are 
in the smaller communities of the United 
States. 

We share with you the facility to recognize 
the opportunities for our community and 
to understand that there are problems which 
must be resolved. The decision to continue 
our executive offices here at Ashland has 
materially increased our commitment to the 
area and at the same time made it im- 
perative that we do whatever we can to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the area. 

So that you will not think that we are 
preoccupied with problems, let me assure you 
that we know full well the advantages that 
are being offered by being located in a com- 
munity such as Ashland. A few years ago, 
while discussing a possible merger with a 
somewhat larger corporation which main- 
tained executive offices in both Los Angeles 
and New York, the chief executive of the com- 
pany said, “If the merger is completed, the 
first thing we will do will be to consolidate 
all of our executive offices in New York.” 
My reply to this was, “That will be the last 
thing we will do, for we would sacrifice what 
we believe to be a material operating ad- 
vantage. The communication between our 
executives is so much better here in Ashland 
than it would be in one of the larger com- 
munities that we are able to operate with 
much more dispatch. This, in turn, is direct- 
ly refiected in the efficiency of our operation.” 

With this in mind, I thought it might be 
helpful to you to know some of the rea- 
soning that went behind our decision to 
build our new office complex at Bellefonte. 
The new building, which will be completed 
in the late spring, will approximately double 
our present office space at a cost of more 
than $8 million. 

Despite the fact that all of us have strong 
emotional ties with this area and knew that 
a relocation would have had a major im- 
pact on our families, our friends, and the 
community, the decision to stay in Ash- 
land was not an easy one. In fact, we pro- 
crastinated over a period of six or seven 
years before making our final decision. Even 
today, on occasions, we still wonder whether 
our judgment was right. 

The question, which was difficult to an- 
swer, is directly related to the human con- 
siderations which are at the heart of much 
of the current social change which the na- 
tion is undergoing. The new generation that 
is with us has more talent and understand- 
ing and is better trained. They have much 
less interest in security as measured by in- 
come or status. This generation is more in- 
terested in a stable, well balanced, culti- 
vated life and in continued opportunity for 
emotional and intellectual growth. As an 
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employee, those coming into industry today 
have great job mobility and recognize that 
it can make a way for itself in the world 
at about any location that it desires. What 
was once called “prosperity,” as typified by 
oil refineries, steel mills, and chemical plants, 
holds little allure for much of the current 
generation. 

The community of Ashiand has historically 
been oriented toward the river and the rail- 
road. It has been and continues to be an 
industrially oriented community. While 
what might be termed “heavy industry” will 
continue to contribute to the fact that our 
area has one of the highest per capita in- 
comes of any area in Kentucky, to break out 
of our mold, other facets of life in Ashland 
will have to be stressed and developed. This 
will not be easy nor inexpensive. 

I recall a luncheon meeting we had with 
some of you several years ago when we met 
to inform you of some of our tax problems 
and of our decision to move a significant 
segment of our financial operations to Co- 
lumbus. One gentleman in the group re- 
marked that he fully understood our prob- 
lems for he could not persuade any of his 
children to return to Ashland to carry for- 
ward his business interests. He stressed the 
changes that he felt needed to be made in 
the community. Another member of the 
group replied, somewhat prophetically, “Yes, 
but who is to pay for these changes?” This is 
the part of the problem with which we are 
faced. 

We know that a community has to live 
within its budget and developments such as 
the YMCA, the Ashland Community College, 
a new auditorium and the many other con- 
structive projects which are needed in the 
area can only be undertaken if proper fi- 
nancing is available. We recognize that when 
we made the decision to remain here, that 
as & corporation and as an individual mem- 
ber of the community, we were going to have 
to do more than what would be considered 
our normal share in connection with such 
projects. The YMCA campaign is a good ex- 
ample, for I believe that between Ashland 
Oil and Armco and our employees approxi- 
mately 60% of the total estimated cost was 
secured. While I am sure that Armco and 
Ashland Oil will continue to contribute ma- 
terially to worthwhile projects in the com- 
munity, the community itself is going to 
have to recognize a larger measure of respon- 
sibility than has perhaps been present in 
the past. 

In thinking of what can be accomplished 
in our area, perhaps we continue to think 
in terms which are too narrow in geographi- 
cal and political scope. We are meeting to- 
night under the auspices of the Ashland Area 
Chamber of Commerce but what we are dis- 
cussing affects outlying areas. While we think 
of Ashland as a community of some 30,000 
residents, taken together with the adjoin- 
ing areas in Boyd and Greenup Counties, we 
double the population to more than 60,000. 

It is also logical to expect that much of the 
future growth of the community will be in 
the suburbs. A project which is not feasible 
within a 30,000 population community be- 
comes viable when viewed from the point of 
view of a city twice as large. We recognize 
that there are both economic and political 
arguments which can be made against the 
consolidation of the various subdivisions into 
one “metro” type community, but longer 
range there is little doubt in my mind but 
that this should be the objective of the City 
of Ashland and, in terms of civic groups such 
as this, we should be doing whatever we can 
to orient our thinking toward broader and 
more all-inclusive programs. 

The outlying areas also offer the possibility 
for new industrial development. The land 
available for use as industrial sites within 
the City of Ashland is extremely limited or 
nonexistent. At the same time, however, in 
the outlying areas, potential office sites are 
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available. We at Ashland Oil have demon- 
strated the ready availability of manpower 
and the feasibility of operating a major cor- 
porate headquarters in the area. In thinking 
in terms of industrial growth for the area, 
your group’s effort might well be directed 
toward management groups that would find 
in Ashland the same benefits which we be- 
lieve have accrued to Ashland Oil. 

In order to support and attract groups of 
this sort, there are some things which def- 
initely need to be undertaken. The need for 
the Midway Airport ranks at the top of the 
list. While the tragedy of the Marshall foot- 
ball team has focused much attention on 
the shortcomings of the Tri-State Airport, 
it is obvious that its renovation into a facili- 
ty which would actually meet the needs of 
the area is extremely unlikely. In order to 
support a modern airport, a source of traffic 
has to be available and this does not cur- 
rently exist in the area served by the Tri- 
State. While the efforts of the Tri-State Au- 
thority are deserving, they should not ob- 
scure the basic immediate need for the Mid- 
way Airport. The logic of the site has been 
testified to by the support accorded the fa- 
cility by the FAA. Unfortunately, we find 
ourselves somehow meshed in a dispute be- 
tween Huntington and Charleston. We 
should do everything we can to bring pres- 
sure to bear in order to expedite construc- 
tion at the Midway location. 

The secondary area of immediate concern 
lies in the realm of housing. While a number 
of new areas have been opened up and new 
projects initiated in the community, to at- 
tract and hold an expanding population ade- 
quate housing at reasonable costs must be 
available. One area of the housing problem, 
which is of considerable concern to us, is 
the shortage of suitable housing for black 
members of our community. We are making 
a determined effort to bring into our organi- 
zation qualified black employees. To do so 
we are going to have to be able to assure 
them of the availability of housing of the 
type and in an area which would be attrac- 
tive to them and competitive with what they 
can secure in other communities, 

The community of Ashland has been for- 
tunate in having excellent relations between 
the black and white members of the com- 
munity. This reflects the understanding and 
leadership in both groups. We can only ex- 
pect the situation to continue if equal op- 
portunity and facilities are made freely avail- 
able. 

The question of housing, of necessity, in- 
volves some thought as to the planning of 
land use. Ashland and the area has been 
fortunate in that many of our residential 
developments have been well planned. Today, 
however, there appears to be more need than 
in the past for a farsighted look at what will 
be required in the future and what areas 
should be blocked out by proper zoning for 
future residential development. 

With this in mind, a few weeks ago I asked 
our Real Estate Department to try to deter- 
mine the availability of real estate in large 
enough blocks to be feasible for future con- 
sideration as a large-scale housing develop- 
ment. While we do not wish to become 
directly involved in real estate operations, 
we are prepared to do so if it appears logical 
in light of what we believe will be our future 
housing needs and unless these needs can 
be met from other sources. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to establish 
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an executive department to be known 
as the Department of Education. The 
Department shall be presided over by a 
Secretary of Education, appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

This legislation gives Cabinet status to 
policymaking in the financing and con- 
duct of education programs beginning 
with preschool and extending through 
the graduate level in higher education. 

The strength of our educational insti- 
tutions, agencies, and activities affect 
most vitally everything we as persons, as 
a people and a society aspire to be and 
do. They affect our capability in matters 
of national defense. They control the 
ability of the Nation to provide edu- 
cated and trained personnel for indus- 
trial development. Educational institu- 
tions make possible for the provision and 
extension of health and medical services. 
Coordinated educational activities are 
essential for the enhancement of our 
environment, and for the development 
and conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

In our educational institutions and in 
our educational programs we must look 
for long-range solutions to the problems 
of poverty, educationally disadvantaged, 
and handicapped, unemployment, wel- 
fare, and dependency. These problems 
have intensified and the need for edu- 
cational institutions to be provided with 
greater financial assistance in their solu- 
tion has grown. However, the tendency 
has been in recent months to reduce our 
Federal commitment to education and 
lower priorities for the development of 
educational resources. At the same time 
the voices of education have been muted 
because of their isolation from the de- 
cisionmaking process of this Federal ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly disturbed 
in the President’s state of the Union 
message to discover that the word “edu- 
cation” appeared only once in the entire 
text of his comments. I was disturbed 
that despite the growing importance of 
education to our society, the President's 
proposed legislation would relegate edu- 
cational policy making to even a lower 
tier of the Government bureaucracy. 
Where it is now difficult for educational 
policymaking in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to make itself visible at the Secre- 
tary level and difficult to be a factor in 
the policymaking at the Cabinet level, 
the President’s proposals would make 
such impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no Federal 
commitment whatsoever for the support 
of excellence in education, for improving 
the quality of education or for the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities to meet 
the needs of all citizens, unless educa- 
tional leadership is given a proper status 
in the decisionmaking process. 

I firmly believe that the role that edu- 
cation must play in making our Nation 
a strong one, that the role education 
must play in enabling our citizens to 
participate in a meaningful way in a 
democratic society, that the role educa- 
tion must play in providing our Nation 
with the professional, with the techni- 
cal and with educated personnel we 
must have to provide new generations 
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with jobs, a healthy environment, a 
basis for scientific advance, and security 
from forces that would rob us of our 
democracy demands that educational in- 
stitutions, activities, and programs be 
given an elevated position in the Nation’s 
highest Government councils. The enact- 
ment of this legislation will strengthen 
the Nation's capacity to deal with prob- 
lems that can only be effectively con- 
fronted by a strengthened national com- 
mitment to education. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TEAM SPORTS 
BILL 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to clarify the status 
under the antitrust laws of the profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey. For many years, 
there has been an inconsistency in the 
application of the antitrust laws to these 
professional team sports. In 1922, the 
Supreme Court held that baseball was not 
the type of activity to be considered inter- 
state commerce under the antitrust laws 
and was, therefore, exempted from the 
provisions of such laws. This decision was 
reaffirmed in 1953. Recent decisions in 
the lower courts have further confirmed 
this principle. 

The result is that baseball has enjoyed 
an exemption from the antitrust laws 
while the other sports were uncertain 
as to exactly where they stood under the 
antitrust laws. This inconsistency has 
been of concern to the leaders of the 
sports world, to the Members of Congress, 
and to the Supreme Court. Indeed, in 
1957, the Supreme Court, in applying the 
antitrust laws to professional football, 
stated that it was the responsibility of 
Congress to reconcile any inconsistent 
treatment among the various profes- 
sional team sports. 

Since that time, Congress has, on many 
occasions, considered legislation to pro- 
vide for consistent treatment of all pro- 
fessional team sports. I think the con- 
sensus of the views of Congress is that all 
the professional team sports should be 
treated equally. That is the goal of this 
bill. It would place all four professional 
team sports squarely under the antitrust 
laws. Exemptions should be granted in 
four areas which are essential for the 
operation of the team sports in which 
they are unique from other conventional 
business activities. 

I think the time has now come for Con- 
gress to act definitely to insure equal 
treatment for all professional team sports 
under the antitrust laws. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 10 minutes, 
today. 
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Mr. Hocan, for 30 minutes, on January 
29, 1971. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Raricx, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAMILTON, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members ‘at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHoup) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Morse, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. BELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MITCHELL), to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, for 10 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Montcomery, for 60 minutes, on 
Monday, February 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
article. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Price of Texas in six instances. 

Mr, BELL, 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. Bray in four instances. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr, PoFF. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHovp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. Scumrrz in three instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Younsc of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Gaypos in five instances. 

. Erceerc in two instances. 

. Mazzoutr in three instances. 
. DINGELL in four instances. 

. BOLLING in four instances. 

. Rarick in three instances. 

. ASHLEY. 

. MoorHeap in two instances. 

. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

. Byron in five instances, 

. BrncHam in three instances. 
". WALDIE in three instances. 

. METCALFE in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MITCHELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Conyers in five instances. 
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Mr. VanrixK in two instances. 
Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Correr in three instances. 
Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. PICKLE in three instances. 
Mr. Revss in six instances, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Friday, January 29, 1971, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


72. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a report on the number 
of officers assigned or detailed to permanent 
duty in the executive part of the Department 
of the Air Force at the seat of government, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 8031(c); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

73. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on the disposition of 
applications for exemplary rehabilitation 
certificates during calendar year 1970, pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-690; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

74. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

75. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the District of 
Columbia to issue obligations to finance Dis- 
trict capital programs, to provide Federal 
funds for District of Columbia institutions 
of higher education, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

76. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act to improve its 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

77. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to assist schoo] dis- 
tricts to meet special problems incident to 
desegregation, and to the elimination, reduc- 
tion, or prevention of racial isolation, in 
elementary and secondary schools, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

78. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Education, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

79. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a semiannual report on third coun- 
try transfers of U.S.-orlgin defense articles 
to which consent has been granted or denied 
under the provisions of section 3(a)(2) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act and section 
505(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

80. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
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the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide temporary au- 
thority to expedite procedures for considera- 
tion and approval of projects drawing upon 
more than one Federal assistance program, 
to simplify requirements for the operation 
of those projects, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

81. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to authorize consolidation of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

82. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to regulate int-rstate 
commerce by strengthening and improving 
consumer protection under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with re- 
spect to fish and fishery products, includ- 
ing provision for assistance to and coopera- 
tion with the States in the administration 
of their related programs and assistance by 
them in the carrying out of the Federal pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

83. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish 
a code system for the identification of pre- 
scription drugs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

84. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port from the Surgeon General on the health 
consequences of smoking, pursuant to sec- 
tion 8(e) of the Public Health Cigarette 
Smoking Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

85. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

86. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to promote the safety of ports, 
harbors, waterfront areas, and navigable wa- 
ters of the United States; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

87. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to require a radiotelephone on 
certain vessels while navigating upon speci- 
fied waters of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

88. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a report on 
positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS- 
18 established in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion during calendar year 1970, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 5114; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

89. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide additional revenues for 
the highway trust fund, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

90. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to increase the taxes on the trans- 
portation of persons by air, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, H. Res. 17. Resolution authorizing 
Payment of salaries of certain committee 
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employees; without amendment (Rept. No. 
92-1). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 150. Resolution 
adopting and continuing for the 92d Con- 
gress the provisions of the first section of 
House Resolution 1293, 91st Congress, relat- 
ing to positions on the U.S. Capitol Police 
force under the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 92-2). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 2263. A bill to change the definition of 
ammunition for purposes of chapter 44 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 2264. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by requiring the designation of certain 
areas off the coast of California adjacent to 
State-owned submerged lands as marine 
sanctuaries when such State suspends leas- 
ing of such submerged lands for mineral 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 2265. A bill to establish a National 
Service Agency for the purpose of filling mili- 
tary manpower requirements, creating a vol- 
untary civilian service as an alternative to 
military service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BELL (for himself and Mr. 
HAWKINS) : 

H.R. 2266. A bill to assist school districts to 
meet special problems incident to desegrega- 
tion, and to the elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of racial isolation, in elementary 
and secondary schools, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 2267. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide that 
young men serve 1-year memberships on 
local boards; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R, 2268. A bill to make available to vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war all benefits avail- 
able to World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, and Mr. COTTER) : 

H.R. 2269. A bill relative to the air war in 
Cambodia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 2270. A bill to prohibit the Federal 
Government from requiring any schoolchild 
to attend a public school other than his 
neighborhood school; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R, 2271. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 2272. A bill to provide for a coordi- 
nated national boating safety program; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R, 2273. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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H.R. 2274. A bill to strengthen the penalty 
provisions of the Gun Control Act of 1963; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2275. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a penalty for 
persons who interfere with the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2276. A bill to provide for the in- 
vestigative detention and search of persons 
suspected of involvement in, or knowledge of, 
Federal crimes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2277. A bill to amend section 2312 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit a per- 
son enforcing that section to stop a motor 
vehicle to inspect the serial number of its 
body and motor if he has reason to suspect 
that the motor vehicle has been stolen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2278. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen and clarify the 
law prohibiting the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, of switchblade 
knives into interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2279. A bill to amend chapter 207 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to author- 
ize conditional pretrial release or pretrial 
detention of certain persons who have been 
charged with noncapital offenses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2280. A bill to provide for the de- 
portation of nonimmigrant participants in 
exchange programs who engage in certain 
activities; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 2281. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 2282. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 2283. A bill to authorize the support 
of Casa Loma College, a vocational college of 
applied science and arts, to stimulate its de- 
velopment and operation, to further define 
its corporate powers and provide such sup- 
port as necessary to fulfill its purposes of 
providing vocational education and man- 
power training programs within a 4-year 
collegiate institution in such a way as to 
preserve human dignity and worth of the 
socially, economically, and culturally de- 
prived; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 2284. A bill to extend the application 
of section 1038 of the Internal Revenue Code 
to certain reacquisitions of personal property; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI (for himself, Mr. 
MINSHALL, Mr, TERRY, and Mr. Mc- 
KINNEY): 

H.R. 2285. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a commemorative postage stamp in honor 
of the 1,000th anniversary of the birth of 
St. Stephen of Hungary; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 2286. A bill to create a Presidential 
Commission on Distinguished Citizen Awards 
with authority to recognize and reward citi- 
zens who have done an outstanding job of 
helping to solve any of our national prob- 
lems; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 2287, A bill to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make regulations 
that certain railroad vehicles be equipped 
with reflectors or luminous materia] so that 
they can be readily seen at night; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 2288. A bill to provide a private right 
of action to protect the air, water, and other 
natural resources of the United States and 
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the public trust therein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2289. A bill to prohibit officers and 
employees of the United States from dump- 
ing or permitting the dumping of dredgings 
and other refuse materials into any navigable 
water; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2290, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to utilize the columns re- 
moved from the east central portico of the 
Capitol in an architecturally appropriate 
manner in the National Arboretum; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

ELR. 2291. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside income which a widow with minor 
children may earn without suffering deduc- 
tions from the benefits to which she is en- 
titled thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 2292. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on certain sueded leather 
gloves, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA (for himself, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. MCMILLAN, 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, and Mr. 
CONTE): 

H.R. 2293. A bill to transfer the title of 
the Robert F. Kennedy Stadium to the 
United States, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to operate and maintain such 
stadium, to increase certain District of Co- 
lumbia taxes to pay for such stadium, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. Assrrt, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. BEyILL, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Davis 
of Georgia, Mr. Dent, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Evwarps of Louisiana, Mr. EIL- 
BERG, Mr. FISH, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GRIF- 
FIN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. JACOBS, 
and Mr. Jones of North Carolina): 

H.R. 2294. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committe on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. AnpDREws of North Dakota, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. CARNEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Dorn, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mrs. Minx, Mr. Morcan, Mr. PEY- 
SER, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. PRYOR of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. RODINO, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. ScCHNEEBELI, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
Wiccrns, and Mr. YATRON) : 

H.R. 2295. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to encourage physicians, dentists, 
optometrists, and other medical personnel to 
practice in areas where shortages of such per- 
sonnel exist, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
LENNON, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MEEDs, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. MILLS, 
Mr, O’KonskI, Mr. PODELL, Mr. PREY- 
ER of North Carolina, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. PURCELL, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. RONCA- 
LIO, Mr. RUTH, Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
STEPHENS, Mr. THONE, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. WALDIE) : 

H.R. 2296. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
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personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of such personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 2297. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 2298. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority in order to conquer cancer 
at the earliest possible date; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

H.R. 2299. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in a feasibility in- 
vestigation relative to the North Side Pump- 
ing Division extension, Minidoka project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 2300. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 

H.R. 2301. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to require 
that statements under open-end credit plans 
be mailed in time to permit payment prior to 
the imposition of finance charges; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 2302. A bill to provide Federal lead- 
ership and grants to the States for develop- 
ing and implementing State programs for 
youth camp safety standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2303. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
the Secretary of the Army to terminate cer- 
tain licenses and permits relating to the dis- 
position of waste materials in the waters of 
the New York Bight, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 2304, A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 2305. A bill to make the antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applicable to the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey and to limit the applicability of 
such laws so as to exempt certain aspects of 
the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 2306. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2307. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2308. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 
and former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2309. A bill to permit retired person- 
nel of the Armed Forces to receive benefits 
under chapter 81 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to compensation of Federal 
employees for work injuries; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2310. A bill to amend the Wagner- 
O'Day Act to extend the provisions thereof 
to severely handicapped individuals who are 
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not blind, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R, 2311. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal reclamation laws relating 
to the furnishing of water service to excess 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 2312. A bill to clarify the relationship 
of interests of the United States and of the 
States in the use of the waters of certain 
Streams; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2313. A bill to amend the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-542) to include certain rivers located 
within the State of California as potential 
compope2nts of the national wild and scenic 
rivers system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2314, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct and to provide 
for operation and maintenance of the pe- 
ripheral canal unit of the Delta division and 
to construct, operate, and maintain the Kel- 
logg unit of the Delta division of the Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 2315. A bill to provide for study and 
experiment concerning the establishment of 
daylight saving time on a year-round basis; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2316. A bill to stimulate the develop- 
ment, production, and distribution in in- 
terstate commerce of low-emission motor ve- 
hicles in order to provide the public increased 
protection against the hazards of vehicular 
exhaust emission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2317. A bill to designate the fourth 
Friday in September of every year as Ameri- 
can Indian Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2318. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

H.R, 2319. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that pub- 
lic or private retirement, annuity, or endow- 
ment payments (including monthly social 
security Insurance benefits) shall not be in- 
cluded in computing annual income for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for a pen- 
sion under chapter 15 of that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2320. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
TWnited States Code to provide for a pension 
of $100 per month for widows of veterans of 
World War I; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2321. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
effective date of certain provisions relating 
to capitalization of costs of planting and 
development of citrus groves; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 2322. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that mutual 
fund shares and securities trust agreements 
shall be valued at their bid price, rather 
than at their asked price, for estate and gift 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself, Mr. BoB 
Witson, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. McCrory, Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. WALDIE, 
Mr. SmirH of California, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. FISHER, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
Duncan, Mrs. Rem of Illinois, Mr. 
Tatcotr, Mr. REES, Mr. THOMSON, 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Apams, Mr. COR- 
man, Mr. HORTON, Mr. Appasso, and 
Mr. GARMATZ) : 
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H.R. 2323. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of California, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
Kinc, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Det CLAwson, and 
Mr. WYATT): 

H.R. 2324. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 2325. A bill to incorporate the former 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Grarmo, 
Mr. RousH, Mr. THOMPSON of Geor- 
gia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS of 
Washington, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. ROE, 
and Mr. WHALLEY): 

H.R. 2326, A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 2327. A bill to authorize the sale and 
exchange of certain lands on the Coeur 
d'Alene Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
McC.ory, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. Wiccrins, Mr. DENNIS, Mr. 
FisH, and Mr. Mayne) : 

H.R. 2328. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. McCtory, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. WIGGINS, Mr. FISH, 
and Mr. MAYNE): 

H.R, 2329. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the issuance to 
certain persons of judicial orders to appear 
for the purpose of conducting nontestimonial 
identification procedures, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. McC.ory, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. WIGGINsS, 
Mr. DENNIS, Mr. Fisu, and Mr. 
MAYNE): 

H.R. 2330. A bill to prohibit the use of in- 
terstate facilities, including the mails, for 
the transportation of certain materials to 
minors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. McCiory, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. WIGGINS, 
Mr. DENNIS, Mr. FISH, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
and Mr. MAYNE): 

H.R. 2331. A bill to prohibit the use of in- 
terstate facilities, including the mails, for 
the transportation of salacious advertising; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 2332. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements under 
open end credit plans be mailed in time to 
permit payment prior to the imposition of 
finance charges; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 2333. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, and Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI): 

H.R. 2334. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, or transportation of handguns, in 
any manner affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, except for or by members of the 
Armed Forces, law enforcement officials, and, 
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as authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, licensed importers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and pistol clubs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 2335. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to provide equality 
of treatment for married female members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2336. A bill to amend section 412(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, with re- 
spect to contracts relating to the selection or 
appointment, or the utilization of the serv- 
ices, of ticket agents, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2337. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 to prohibit State taxation 
of the carriage of persons in air transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2338. A bili to prohibit the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from regulating the 
charges made by air carriers for certain in- 
flight services made available to passengers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2339. A bill to prohibit any air car- 
rier from refusing transportation to a U.S. 
marshal escorting a prisoner in his custody, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2340. A bill to require the Federal 
Aviation Administrator to prescribe a min- 
imum altitude of flight for aircraft in the 
airspace over Mount Vernon Estate, the home 
of George Washington. in Fairfax County, 
Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr MOSS (for himself, Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, and Mr. 
MAILLIARD) : 

H.R. 2341. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to author- 
ize air carriers to engage in bulk air trans- 
portation of persons and property; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R. 2342. A bill to amend title II of the 
Sceial Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in benefits, to increase the 
minimum survivor's benefit, and to liberalize 
the retirement test; to the Committee on 
Ways and and Means 

Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 2343. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, so as to 
more adequately cover the egg industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 2344. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2345. A bill to compensate States and 
local educational agencies for the replace- 
ment cost of all public school buildings and 
facilities owned by them which have been or 
will be closed or abandoned by such agen- 
cies by reason of: (1) any order issued by 
a court of the United States; (2) compliance 
with any plan, guideline, regulation, recom- 
mendation, or order of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; (3) deci- 
sions arrived at by such State and local edu- 
cational agencies in good faith efforts to 
comply with the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court requiring desegregation of pub- 
lic schools; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 2346. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by adding a new title, which re- 
stores to local school boards their constitu- 
tional power to administer the public schools 
committed to their charge, confers on par- 
ents the right to choose the public schools 
their children attend, secures to children the 
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right to attend the public schools chosen by 
their parents, and makes effective the right 
of public school administrators and teachers 
to serve in the schools in which they con- 
tract to serve; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2347. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in urban areas by making available 
funds to improve the effectiveness of police 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2348. A bill to make it a Federal 
crime to kill or assault a fireman or law 
enforcement officer engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duties when the offender travels 
in interstate commerce or uses any facility 
of interstate commerce for such purpose; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2349. A bill to protect the privacy of 
the American home from the invasion by 
mail of sexually provocative material, to 
prohibit the use of the U.S. mails to dissemi- 
nate material harmful to minors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2350. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2351. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2352. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax-exempt status of, and the deductibility 
of contributions to, certain private schools; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (by request) : 

H.R. 2353. A bill to provide a pension for 
veterans of World War I and their widows; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. 
Cérpova, Mr. Morse, Mr. Carney, 
Mr. CONTE, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. YATRON, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. CAR- 
TER, and Mr, BARRETT) : 

H.R. 2354. A bill to amend title II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
Formulary Committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
programs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. RED of New York, Mr. ANNUN- 
Zio, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr, MCKINNEY, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. YATES, Mr, BERGLAND, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr, EILBERG, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. 
PucINSsKI, Mr, BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr, WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 2355. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
Formulary Committee, among the items and 
Services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, Mr. Dent, Mr. Puctnsx1, 
Mr. Danrets of New Jersey, Mr. 
BraDEMAS, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr, WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. Meeps, Mr. BURTON, 
Mr. Gaypos, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. 
CLAY): 

H.R. 2356. A bill to establish an executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 
H.R. 2357. A bill to amend section 10 of 
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the Railway Labor Act to settle emergency 

transportation labor disputes; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 2358. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Proteccion and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2359. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 of the United States Code, to ex- 
tend to mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped dependents of certain members 
and former members of the uniformed sery- 
ices the special care now provided to similar- 
ly afflicted dependents of members on active 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2360. A bill to authorize the Council 
on Environmental Quality to conduct studies 
and make recommendations respecting the 
reclamation and recycling of material from 
solid wastes, to extend the provisions of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2361. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2362. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a penalty for 
persons who interfere with the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 2363. A bill to make it a Federal crime 
to kill or assault a fireman or law enforce- 
ment officer engaged in the performance of 
his duties when the ofender travels in inter- 
state commerce or uses any facility of inter- 
state commerce for such purpose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2364. A bill to amend section 2312 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit a per- 
son enforcing that section to stop a motor 
vehicle to inspect the serial number of its 
body and motor if he has reason to suspect 
that the motor vehicle has been stolen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2365. A bill to amend the Joint Reso- 
lution designating June 14 of each year as 
Flag Day (37 U.S.C. 157) to provide appropri- 
ate recognition of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag and its author, Francis Bellamy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2366. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of economic 
growth center development highways and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 2367. A bill to amend the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 to include 
in the Appalachian region all of the Appa- 
lachian mountain system; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H.R. 2368. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 2369. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2370. A bill to provide that for Fed- 
eral estate and gift tax purposes the value 
of tangible personal property and of shares 
of mutual funds shall be determined by the 
price obtainable on their sale by the execu- 
tor or donor; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2371. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 2372. A bill to assure to every Ameri- 
can a full opportunity to have adequate em- 
ployment, housing, and education, free from 
any discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. Baker, Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HAST- 
INGS, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. JARMAN, 
Mr. Lusan, Mr. McCtory, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. POWELL, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Scott, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. SmrrH of California, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, Mr. THOMPSON of Geor- 
gia, Mr. THONE, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 2373. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Court of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations which shall have jurisdic- 
tion over certain labor disputes in industries 
substantially affecting commerce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. Wm- 
NALL, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mrs. Dwyer, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr, HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. MrinisH, Mr, RoE, Mr. 
SANDMAN, and Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey) (by request) : 

H.R. 2374. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to permit the mailing of 
lottery tickets and related matter, the broad- 
casting or televising of lottery information, 
and the transportation and advertising of 
lottery tickets in interstate commerce, but 
only where the lottery is conducted by a 
State agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2375. A bill to designate the birthday 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., as a legal pub- 
lic holiday; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Camp, and Mr. Lu- 
JAN): 

H.R. 2376. A bill to amend acts entitled 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to arrange with States or Territories 
for she education, medical attention, relief 
or distress, and social welfare of Indians, 
and for other purposes”, and “To transfer 
the maintenance and operation of hospital 
and health facilities for Indians to the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and for other purposes”, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Rupre, Mr. Camp, and Mr. LUJAN) : 

H.R. 2377. A bill to provide for the as- 
sumption of the control and operation by 
Indian tribes and communities of certain 
programs and services provided for them by 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 2378. A bill to provide for financing 
the economic development of Indians and 
Indian organizations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Camp, and 
Mr. LUJAN): 

H.R. 2379. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. McCuure, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Camp, and Mr, Lu- 
JAN): 

H.R. 2380. A bill to provide for the creation 
of the Indian Trust Counsel Authority, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Camp, and Mr. LUJAN): 

H.R. 2381. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior the position of 
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an additional Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terlor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. SCHEUER (for himself, and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

H.R. 2382. A bill to assist in the effective 
and suitable disposal of passenger cars at the 
time of the discontinuance of their use on 
the highways by encouraging the disposal of 
such cars through persons licensed by the 
Secretary of Transportation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 2383. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
establish an improved rural environmental 
protection program and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHALLEY (for himself, and 
Mr. GOODLING) : 

H.R. 2384. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Carlisle Indian School Na- 
tional Monument in Carlisle, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 2385. A bill to amend the Fisherman's 
Protective Act of 1967 to require the return 
of certain vessels of the United States; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 2386. A bill making it a Federal crime 
to engage in numbers wagering except in 
national drawings the proceeds of which 
shall be apportioned among the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and such States as may elect to par- 
ticipate therein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.R. 2387. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to provide that State 
inspected facilities after meeting the inspec- 
tion requirements shall be eligible for dis- 
tribution in establishments on the same 
basis as plants inspected under title I; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2388. A bill to amend the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967 to provide an ex- 
emption thereunder to the only son of any 
veteran with a service-connected disability 
of 70 percent or more, and the sole surviving 
son of any veteran who had such a disability 
at the time of death; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

HR. 2389. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to extend 
black lung benefits of orphans whose fathers 
die of pneumoconiosis; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2390. A bill to amend the black lung 
provisions of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 to extend those bene- 
fits to miners who incur silicosis in iron 
mines and surface coal mines; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one House of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN;: 

H.J. Res. 206. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to make it clear that eligibility for 
welfare payments is not a right; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J. Res. 207. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 


H.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
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men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.J. Res. 209. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to declare the third week in 
June of each year as “National Fiddle Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.J. Res. 210. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.J. Res. 211. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to provide for representation of 
the District of Columbia in the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.J. Res, 213. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 21, 1971, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H. J. Res. 214, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 215. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsectarian 
prayers in the public schools or other public 
places if participation therein is not com- 
pulsory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 216. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to freedom of 
choice for children attending elementary and 
secondary schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.J. Res. 218. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the third Sunday 
in October of each year as “National Shut-In 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the revocation of the United Na- 
tions economic sanctions against Southern 
Rhodesia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the rotation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in their 
assignments to serve in combat zones; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to freedom of choice and compulsory trans- 
portation in connection with public schools; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution to 
modify certain tariff concessions granted by 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. MCCLURE, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Camp, and 
Mr. LUJAN): 

H. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution 
relating to a national Indian policy; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama (for 
himself and Mr. QUIE): 

H. Res. 151. Resolution providing for an 
annual reception day for former Members 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Res. 152. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

H. Res. 153. Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res, 154, Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 155. Resolution creating a select 
committee of the House to conduct a full and 
complete investigation of all aspects of the 
energy resources of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. Res, 156. Resolution; “Continued U.S. 
Control of Panama Canal—Indispensable”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Res. 157. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
Jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. BYRON, Mr. 
Carey, Mr. CLARK, Mr. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DOWN- 
ING, Mr, FASCELL, ir. FrsH, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr, GETTYS, Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. McKay, 
Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Mazzour, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MIN- 
ISH, Mr, PICKLE, Mr. RONcALIO, Mr. 
RousH, Mr. Roy, Mr. RuNNELSs, and 
Mr. SIKES) : 

H. Res. 158. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas (for him- 
self, “r. SPENCE, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, 
Mr. Zwacu, Mr. Brown of Michigan, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. MurpHy of Illinois): 

H. Res. 159. Resolution to create a Select 
Stas on Aging; to the Committee on 

ules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 2391. A bill for the relief of Elvia R. 
Benavides; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R, 2392. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Berkley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 2393. A bill for the relief of Slavko N. 
Bjelajac; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY of Texas: 

H.R. 2394. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Benavides; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2395. A bill for the relief of Agustin 
Pinera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 2396. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Di Martino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2397. A bill for the relief of Evan Juan 
Fornilda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2398. A bill for the relief of Generosa 
Fusco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2399. A bill for the relief of Gustavo 
Genovese, his wife, Marianna Genovese, and 
their children, Simone Genovese, Salvatore 
Genovese, and Caterina Genovese; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2400. A bill for the relief of David Z. 
Glassman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2401. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Gomez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2402. A bill for the relief of Joseph W. 
Harris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2403. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Metrisciano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2404. A bill for the relief of Miss Ada 
Vergeiner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2405. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Weekes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 2406. A bill for the relief of Morris 
and Lenke Gelb; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 2407. A bill for the relief of Alda 
Vergano Fracchia and Angelo Fracchia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 2408. A bill for the relief of Louis A. 

Gerbert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 2409. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Crocetto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 2410. A bill for the relief of Guerino 
Allevato and Vienna Mazzei Allevato; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2411. A bill for the relief of Arie 
Eliazarov; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2412. A bill for the relief of Cesare An- 
thony Luciani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

H.R. 2413. A bill for the relief of Mesrop 
Bogosoglu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 2414. A bill for the relief of Nicola Di 
Nallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2415. A bill for the relief of Shi 
Chang Hsu (also known as Gerald S. C. 
Hsu); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2416. A bill for the relief of Hospicio 
A. Lakilak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2417. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Peyravi Pary Parichehr; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2418. A bill for the relief of Adele 
Romanelli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2419. A bill for the relief of Santuzza 
Simonti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2420. A bill for the relief of Lucia Tor- 
torella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2421. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Castell (also known as Aurora Villanueva) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 2422. A bill for the relief of Pacita de 

Azucena; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 2423. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Di Russo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2424. A bill for the relief of Marla 
Felicia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2425. A bill for the relief of Hideo 
Uchiyama; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 2426. A bill for the relief of Nemecia 
Macatangay; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 2427, A bill for the relief of Maria 
Regina Montenegro-Quintero; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 2428. A bill for the relief of Kyu Whan 
Whang and spouse, nee Young Won Lee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 2429. A bill for the relief of Guglielmo 
Tonino Alleva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2430, A bill for the relief of Eustachio 
V. Favia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2431 A bill for the relief of Dimitra 
Kassola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2432. A bill for the relief of Bong 
Soon Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2433. A bill for the relief of Won Chan 
Lowe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 2434. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Scopino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2435. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Speranza; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 2436. A bill for the relief of Sgt. 
Franklin A. Carpenter, U.S. Air Force; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2437. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
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Julia Chambers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2438. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Manta Marchese; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 2439. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomoko Tokugawa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 2440. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefina Ferrer Marasigan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2441. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Orecchia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2442. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Antonio Pappa, his wife, Clotilde Consuelo 
Teresa Burastero de Pappa, and their chil- 
dren, Alejandra Andrea, Gabriela Araceli, 
Sergio Javier, and Fabian Rafael Pappa; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2443. A bill for the relief of Heung 
Book Song; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, SCHMITZ: 

H.R, 2444. A bill for the relief of Ghassan 
Yousif Cotta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TERRY: 

H.R. 2445. A bill for the relief of Erlinda 
S. Calalang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 2446. A bill for the relief of Song Han 

Kyou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 2447. A bill for the relief of Paulina 
Medrano Martinez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 160, Resolution honoring the late 
Rossell G. O’Brien; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


3. By Mr. LENT: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, by Joint 
Resolution No. 2, adopted on January 20, 
1971, calling upon the Congress of the United 
States and the Federal Government to take 
prompt action to implement proposals for a 
system of direct Federal tax-sharing pay- 
ments to the States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of West Virginia, 
relative to amending the Constitution of 
the United States to provide for intergoy- 
ernmental sharing of Federal income tax 
revenues; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE—Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


The Senate met at 11:15 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou ever-living God, to whom in all 
ages men have lifted up their hearts in 
prayer, make our hearts a temple of Thy 
spirit. Strengthen our awareness of Thy 
presence not only in the time of prayer, 
but in the hours of work. Confirm our 
faith in the invincibility of goodness. 
Guide Thy servants who serve Thee here 
that they may create enduring ministries 
for the common good, help heal the 
wounds of a broken world, and lift high 


the banner of the kingdom which is in 
time and beyond time, whose builder and 
maker is God. 
We pray in His name who proclaimed 
pi coming kingdom of truth and justice. 
en. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of yesterday, Monday, January 25, 1971, 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Delaware for 15 minutes. 


S. 191—INTRODUCTION OF NATION- 
AL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PRO- 
TECTION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill which I believe goes far 
toward filling a. desperate need in the 
area of health insurance. This bill, en- 
titled the National Catastrophic Illness 
Protection Act of 1971, would relieve a 
measure of the financial burden that 
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befalls a family when catastrophic ill- 
ness strikes by providing insurance for 
medical expenses above what is now be- 
ing offered. 

I am pleased to announce that I am 
joined in sponsoring this legislation by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Tower) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL). 

Specifically, this legislation seeks to 
encourage the insurance industry to of- 
fer policies providing coverage for cat- 
astrophic illness by fostering the estab- 
lishment of insurance pools and state- 
wide catastrophic illness insurance 
plans. The Federal role would be limited 
to reinsuring, when necessary, private 
insurance companies or insurance pools 
against loss. 

Since it is anticipated that most fam- 
ilies would desire this type of protection, 
participation would be widespread, and 
cost per policy would be low. The result, 
I believe, would be the availability to all 
Americans of low-cost protection against 
the staggering costs of misfortune. 

The need for such legislation is great. 
President Nixon, only a few days ago in 
his state of the Union address, called for 
improved health care services. This leg- 
islation is an important step in that di- 
rection. 

The President will soon submit to the 
Congress his own proposals for new leg- 
islation dealing with national health care 
and insurance. I shall welcome an op- 
portunity to study these proposals. It is 
my hope that among them will be a 
catastrophic illness insurance plan simi- 
lar to the one I am introducing today. 

Each year thousands of families suf- 
fer not only the anguish of a member’s 
prolonged illness, but also the resulting 
financial strain, This legislation will not 
relieve the pain of disease or the suffer- 
ing of the family. But it will guarantee 
that the family will be able to afford the 
best possible medical care, regardless of 
cost. For the first time, costly operations 
or extensive therapy or hospitalization 
need not raise fears of financial ruin for 
helpless families. 

Catastrophic illness strikes at ran- 
dom—it does not discriminate between 
young and old, black and white, rich and 
poor. In some cases, the families are fi- 
nancially able to absorb the many thou- 
sands of dollars of cost involved. Most 
are not. Most are rendered financially 
destitute as the result of a catastrophic 
illness. 

It is time we provide some relief for 
these financial and human disasters. It 
is certainly within our power. With the 
introduction of this legislation today, I 
believe it is within our reach. 

I first introduced this legislation in the 
91st Congress shortly after it was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland, Mr. Hocan. It was introduced 
again in the other body by Representa- 
tive Hocan just last week. I ask that his 
remarks and analysis, along with a copy 
of the bill, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the remarks and 
analysis, and a copy of the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 191) to amend the Social 
Security Act to establish a national cat- 
astrophic illness insurance program un- 
der which the Federal Government, act- 
ing in cooperation with State insurance 
authorities and the private insurance in- 
dustry, will reinsure and otherwise en- 
courage the issuance of private health 
insurance policies which make adequate 
health protection available to all Ameri- 
cans at a reasonable cost, introduced by 
Mr. Boccs, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 191 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE XX—NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS INSURANCE 


“Part A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 2001. This title may be cited as the 
‘National Catastrophic Illness Protection 
Act of 1971’. 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec, 2002. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that, despite the great advances in 
health insurance programs which have been 
made within both the public and private 
sectors of the economy, many individuals are 
still unable to secure adequate health insur- 
ance protection or to secure such protection 
at rates which they can afford, The Congress 
further finds that few of our citizens are 
protected from catastrophic illness and that 
provisions are generally lacking which would 
allow for such protection in the future. 

“(b) It is therefore the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose of this title to estab- 
lish a national catastrophic illness insurance 
program under which the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the cooperation of the States and 
their insurance authorities and with the ac- 
tive participation of the private insurance in- 
dustry, will encourage the issuance of private 
policies which offer adequate health insur- 
ance protection on such terms and condi- 
tions as will guarantee that such protection 
is available to all Americans, including those 
who cannot afford it under existing programs 
and policies, and will reinsure such policies 
on terms and conditions calculated to provide 
the maximum encouragement to insurance 
companies to participate in the program 
either individually or through insurance 
pools established for the purpose. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2003. When used in this title (unless 
the context otherwise requires) — 

“(1) the term ‘extended health insurance’ 
means insurance against all costs paid or in- 
curred for medical care (as defined in section 
213(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
and the regulations issued thereunder) ; 

“(2) the term ‘costs of medical care’ in- 
cludes, with respect to any individual, all of 
the expenses of medical care (as so defined), 
incurred by or on behalf of persons covered 
by such individual’s extended health insur- 
ance policy, which are deductible by such 
individual under section 213 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (or would be deductible 
by such individual under section 213 of such 
Code but for the percentage limitations con- 
tained in such section) for the taxable year 
in which such expenses are paid or incurred; 

“(3) the term ‘insurer’ includes any in- 
surance company, or group of insurance com- 
panies under common ownership, which is 
authorized to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness under the laws of any State; 
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“(4) the term ‘pool’ means any pool or 
association of insurance companies in any 
State which is formed, associated, or other- 
wise utilized for the purpose of making ex- 
tended health insurance more readily avail- 
able; 

“(5) the term ‘person’ includes any indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, corporation, 
partnership, association, or other organized 
group of persons; 

“(6) the term ‘reinsured losses’ means 
losses on reinsurance claims under this title 
and all direct expenses incurred in connec- 
tion therewith, including, but not limited to, 
expenses for processing, verifying, and pay- 
ing such losses; 

“(7) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

“(8) the term ‘State’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa; and 

“(9) the term ‘year’ means a calendar 
year, fiscal year of a company, or other period 
of twelve months designated by the Sec- 
retary. 


“Part B—EsTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM; 
STATE PLANS 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 2011. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and carry out a national cata- 
strophic illness insurance program as pro- 
vided for in this title. 


“STATE CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS INSURANCE 
PLANS 


“Sec. 2012. (a) The National catastrophic 
illness insurance program shall be designed 
to carry out the purpose of this title through 
the establishment of statewide plans provid- 
ing extended health insurance and the rein- 
surance by the Federal Government of the 
insurers and pools of insurers who offer ex- 
tended health insurance under such plans. 

“(b) Each insurer which is reinsured un- 
der this title (or which is a member of a pool 
reinsured under this title) shall cooperate 
with the State insurance authority in each 
State in which it is to acquire such reinsur- 
ance in establishing and carrying out the 
plan of such State described in subsec- 
tion (a). 

“(c) Each statewide plan described in 
subsection (a) must be approved by, and 
administered under the supervision of, the 
State insurance authority, or be authorized 
or required by State laws, and shall be de- 
signed to make extended health insurance 
more readily available to all individuals in 
the State and particularly to those who 
would be unable to secure adequate and 
complete health insurance protection at 
reasonable rates without coverage by ex- 
tended health insurance policies meeting the 
requirements of this title which are issued 
and made available under such plan, Such 
plans may vary in detail from State to State 
because of local conditions, but all plans 
shall contain provisions that— 

“(1) extended health insurance issued by 
insurers under the plan will be available 
to all eligible individuals (as defined in sec- 
tion 2013) at reasonable premiums (as de- 
termined under section 2014), subject only 
to a deductible or deductibles meeting the 
requirements of section 2015; 

“(2) if any insurer declines to write a 
policy of extended health insurance cover- 
ing one or more eligible individuals making 
application therefor in accordance with this 
title, or agrees to write the policy only at 
surcharged rates or subject to specified con- 
ditions, such insurer will promptly notify 
both the applicant and the State insurance 
authority, which shall take such action as 
may be necessary or appropriate to provide 
for the issuance of the policy by a pool or 
by otherwise allocating the risk to be insured 
to two or more insurers (acting through the 
all-industry placement facility described in 
section 2016 or otherwise) ; 
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“(3) all extended health insurance policies 
for which application is made by eligible 
individuals under the plan will be promptly 
written after such application and the pay- 
ment of initial premium and will be sep- 
arately coded so that appropriate records may 
be compiled for purposes of performing loss 
prevention and other studies of the operation 
of the plan; 

“(4) such reports as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe will be submitted to 
the State insurance authority and to the 
Secretary setting forth information, by in- 
dividual insurers, including the number of 
risks insured under the plan and such other 
information as the State insurance authority 
or the Secretary may request; 

“(5) notice will be given to the policy- 
holder a reasonable time prior to the can- 
cellation or nonrenewable by an insurer of 
any policy written under the plan (except 
in case of nonpayment of premium), in order 
to allow ample time for an application for 
new coverage to be made and a new policy 
to be written under the plan; and 

“(6) a continuing public education pro- 
gram will be undertaken by the participat- 
ing insurers, agents, and brokers to assure 
that the plan receives adequate public at- 
tention. 

“(d) Each plan shall in addition contain 
such terms, conditions, requirements, and 
other provisions as the Secretary shall de- 
termine to be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purpose of this title. 


“ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 


“Sec. 2013. For the purpose of this title, 
and for the purposes of any State plan sub- 
mitted under section 2012 and the insurance 
policies issued thereunder, an individual shall 
be an eligible individual if (1) he resides in 
the State submitting such plan, and makes 
application for extended health insurance 
coverage under such a policy in such manner 
and form as the State insurance authority 


(in accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary) shall direct, or (2) he is not an eligible 
individual under clause (1) but is a member 
of the household of a person who is an 
eligible individual under clause (1), and is 
such person’s spouse, child, grandchild, par- 
ent, or grandparent. 


“PREMIUMS 


“Sec. 2014. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to undertake and carry out such studies and 
investigations and receive or exchange such 
information as may be necessary to esti- 
mate— 

“(1) the premium rates for extended 
health insurance which, based on considera- 
tion of the risks involved and accepted ac- 
tuarial principles, would be required in order 
to make such insurance available on an 
actuarial basis, and 

“(2) the rates, if less than the rates estab- 
lished under paragraph (1), which would be 
reasonable, would encourage prospective in- 
sureds to purchase extended health insur- 
ance, and would be consistent with the pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(b) On the basis of estimates made under 
subsection (a) and such information as may 
be necessary, the Secretary shall from time 
to time prescribe by regulation the premium 
rates which may be charged for extended 
health insurance under policies issued by 
insurers under State plans approved under 
section 2012. Such rates may vary according 
to the number of individuals in the insured 
individual's family who are covered by the 
policy, and on the basis of such other factors 
as the Secretary may find to justify rate 
differences (whether based on differences in 
the risks involved in the coverage or other- 
wise). Losses sustained by insurers and pools 
charging premium rates prescribed under 
this subsection which are lower than the 
corresponding estimated risk premiums de- 
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termined under subsection (a)(1) shall be 
compensated for by premium equalization 
payments made as provided in section 2044. 

“(c) Premium rates prescribed under sub- 
section (b) shall, insofar as practicable, be— 

“(1) based on a consideration of the risks 
involved in the coverage, including differ- 
ences in risks due to family size or composi- 
tion; 

“(2) adequate, on the basis of accepted 
actuarial principles, to provide reserves for 
anticipated losses, or if less than an amount 
adequate to provide such reserves, consistent 
with the objective of making extended health 
insurance coverage available so as to en- 
courage prospective insureds to purchase 
such insurance and with the purpose of this 
title; and 

“(3) stated so as to reflect the basis for 
such rates, including the differences (if 
any) between the estimated risk premium 
rates determined under subsection (a) (1), 
the estimated rates determined under sub- 
Section (a)(2), and the rates actually pre- 
scribed under subsection (b). 

“DEDUCTIBLES 


“Sec. 2015. (a) The total amount pay- 
able to or with respect to any eligible in- 
dividual on account of costs of medical care 
paid or incurred in any year under an ex- 
tended health insurance policy issued by an 
insurer or pool under a State plan approved 
under section 2012 may be reduced by a 
deductible equal to so much of such costs, 
actually paid or incurred by such individual, 
as does not exceed the amount determined 
under subsection (b). 

“(b) The deductible for any individual or 
family for purposes of subsection (a), with 
respect to costs of medical care paid or in- 
curred in any year, shall be— 

“(1) 50 per centum of the amount by 
which the adjusted income of such indi- 
vidual or family for such year exceeds $1,- 
000 but does not exceed $2,000, plus 

“(2) 100 per centum of the amount by 
which the adjusted income of such indi- 
vidual or family for such year exceeds $2,- 
000. 


No deductible may be imposed in the case 
of an individual or family whose adjusted 
income does not exceed $1,000. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the deductible applicable with respect 
to any individual or family for any year un- 
der this section shall be reduced by the 
amount of any payments made toward the 
costs of medical care of such individual or 
the members of such family under title XVIII 
or XIX of the Social Security Act or under 
any other public or private health insur- 
ance policy covering such medical care. 

“(d) As used in this section with respect 
to any individual or family for any year, 
the term ‘adjusted income’ means the gross 
income of such individual or family for pur- 
poses of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, reduced by the aggregate 
amount of the personal exemptions allowed 
such individual or the members of such fam- 
ily for such year under section 151 of such 
Code. 

“(e) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b), if an individual pays or incurs costs 
of medical care in any year with respect to 
@ specific illness or injury which began in 
a previous year and continued without in- 
terruption until the time such costs are so 
paid or incurred, such costs shall be con- 
sidered to have been paid or incurred in 
such previous year. 


“ALL-INDUSTRY PLACEMENT FACILITY 


“Sec. 2016. Any plan under this part shall 
include an all-industry placement facility 
doing business with every insurer partici- 
pating in the plan in the State, and shall 
provide that this facility shall perform cer- 
tain functions including, but not limited to, 
the following: 
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“(1) seeking, upon request, to distribute 
the risks involved in the issuance of any 
extended health insurance policy or class of 
policies equitably among the insurers with 
which it is doing business; and 

“(2) seeking to place insurance up to the 
full insurable value of tue risk to be insured 
with one or more insurers with which it is 
doing business, except to the extent that 
deductibles, percentage participation clauses, 
and other underwriting devices are employed 
to meet special problems of insurability. 


“INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


“Sec. 2017. (a) Each insurer seeking re- 
insurance under this title shall file a state- 
ment with the State insurance authority in 
each State in which it is participating in a 
plan under this title, pledging its full par- 
ticipation and cooperation in carrying out 
the plan, and shall file a copy of such state- 
ment with the Secretary. 

“(b) No insurer acquiring reinsurance un- 
der this title shall direct any agent or broker 
or other producer not to solicit business 
through such a plan, nor shall any agent, 
broker, or other producer be penalized by 
such insurer in any way for submitting ap- 
plications for insurance to an insurer under 
the plan. 

“PLAN EVALUATION 

“Sec. 2018. (a) In accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe, each State insurance authority 
shall— 

“(1) transmit to the Secretary any pro- 
posed or adopted plan, or amendments 
thereto; and 

“(2) advise the Secretary, from time to 
time, concerning the operation of the plan, 
its effectiveness in providing extended health 
insurance, and the need to form a pool of 
insurers or adopt other programs to make 
extended health insurance more readily 
available in the State. 

“(b) The Secretary may by rules and regu- 
lations modify the plan criteria set forth 
under this part, if he finds, on the basis of 
experience, that such action is necessary or 
desirable to carry out the purpose of this 
title. The Secretary may also, with respect 
to any State, waive compliance with one or 
more of the plan criteria, upon certification 
by the State insurance authority that com- 
pliance is unnecessary or inadvisable under 
local conditions or State law. 


“Part C—REINSURANCE COVERAGE 


“REINSURANCE OF LOSSES UNDER EXTENDED 
HEALTH INSURANCE POLICIES 


“Sec. 2021. (a)(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to offer to any insurer or pool, sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in section 
2023, reinsurance against losses under ex- 
tended health insurance policies under the 
plan or plans of any one or more States. 

“(2) Reinsurance shall be offered to any 
such insurer or pool only on all extended 
health insurance written by it or by its mem- 
bers. 

“(b) Reinsurance coverage under this sec- 
tion may be provided immediately following 
the enactment of this title to any insurer or 
pool in any State on a temporary basis, and on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon, and coverage under such terms and 
conditions may be bound with respect to any 
such insurer or pool by means of a written 
binder which shall remain in force not more 
than ninety days and shall expire at the 
earlier of either— 

“(1) the termination of such ninety-day 
period, or 

“(2) the effective date of any governing 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between the insurer or 
pool and the Secretary under section 2022 for 
the purpose of providing reinsurance cover- 
age against losses under extended health in- 
surance policies. 
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“(c) No reinsurance shall be offered to any 
insurer or pool in a State after the expira- 
tion of the written binder entered into un- 
der subsection (b), unless there is in effect 
in such State a plan as set forth under part 
B and the insurer or pool is participating in 
such plan, and unless, in the case of an in- 
surer in a State where a pool has been estab- 
lished pursuant to State law, the insurer is 
participating in such a pool. 

“REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS AND PREMIUMS 


“Sec. 2022. (a) During the first year follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this title, 
the Secretary is authorized to enter into any 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other ar- 
rangement with any insurer or pool for re- 
insurance coverage, in consideration of pay- 
ment of such premiums, fees, or other 
charges by insurers or pools as the Secretary 
deems to be adequate to obtain aggregate re- 
insurance premiums for deposit in the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
established under section 2043 in excess of 
the estimated amount of losses under ex- 
tended health insurance policies during such 
first year, and thereafter the Secretary may 
increase or decrease such premiums for rein- 
surance if it is found that such action is 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purpose of this title. 

“(b) Reinsurance offered under this title 
shall reimburse an insurer or pool for its 
total proved and approved claims for covered 
losses under extended health insurance pol- 
icies during the term of the reinsurance 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other ar- 
rangement, over and above the amount of 
the insurer’s or pool’s retention of such 
losses as provided in such reinsurance con- 
tract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into under this section. 

“(c) Such contracts, agreements, treaties, 
or other arrangements may be made without 
regard to section 3679(a) of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (31 U.S.C. 665 


(a)), and shall include any terms and con- 
ditions which the Secretary deems necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this title. The 


premium rates, terms, and conditions of 
such contracts with insurers or pools, 
throughout the country, in any one year 
shall be uniform. 

“(d) Any contract, agreement, treaty, or 
other arrangement for reinsurance under 
this section shall be for a term expiring on 
April 30, 1971, and on April 30 each year 
thereafter, and shall be entered into within 
ninety days after the date of the enactment 
of this title or within ninety days prior to 
April 30 each year thereafter or within 
ninety days after an insurer is authorized 
to write insurance eligible for reinsurance 
in a State which it was not authorized to 
write in the preceding year. 

“CONDITIONS OF REINSURANCE 

“Sec. 2023. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b), reinsurance shall not be 
offered by the Secretary in a State or be 
applicable to insurance policies written in 
that State by an insurer— 

“(1) after one year following the date of 
the enactment of this title, or, if the appro- 
priate State legislative body has not met in 
regular session during that year, by the 
close of its next regular session, in any State 
which has not adopted appropriate legisla- 
tion, retroactive to the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, under which the State, 
its political subdivisions, or a governmental 
corporation or fund established pursuant to 
State law, will reimburse the Secretary, in 


an amount up to 5 per centum of the aggre- 
gate extended health insurance premiums 


earned in that State during the preceding 
calendar year on insurance reinsured by the 
Secretary in that State during the current 
year, such that the Secretary may be reim- 
bursed for amounts paid by him in respect 
to reinmsured losses that occurred in that 
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State during a calendar year in excess of 
(A) reinsurance premiums received in that 
State during the same calendar year plus 
(B) the excess of (i) the total premiums re- 
ceived by the Secretary for reinsurance in 
that State during a preceding period meas- 
ured from the end of the most recent cal- 
endar year with respect to which the Secre- 
tary was reimbursed for losses under this 
title over (ii) any amounts paid by the 
Secretary for reinsured losses that occurred 
during this same period; 

“(2) after thirty days following notifica- 
tion to the insurer that the Secretary finds 
(after consultation with the State insurance 
authority) that there has not been adopted 
by the State, or the extended health in- 
surance industry in that State, a suitable 
program or programs, in addition to plans 
under part B, to make extended health in- 
Surance available, and that such action is 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
title; except that this paragraph shall not 
become effective until two years after the 
date of the enactment of this title, or at 
such earlier date as the Secretary, after 
consultation with the State insurance au- 
thority, may determine; 

“(3) after thirty days following notifica- 
tion to the insurer that the Secretary, or 
the State insurance authority, finds that 
such insurer is not fully participating— 

“(A) in the plan in the State; 

“(B) where it exists, in a pool; and 

“(C) where it exists, in any other pro- 
gram found by the Secretary to aid in mak- 
ing extended health insurance more readily 
available in the State: 


Provided, That the Secretary shall not make 
any such finding with respect to any insurer 
unless (1) prior to making such finding the 
Secretary has requested and considered the 
views of the State insurance authority as 
to whether such finding should be made, or 
(11) the Secretary has made such a request 
in writing to the State insurance authority 
and such authority has failed to respond 
thereto within a reasonable period of time 
after receiving such request; 

“(4) following a merger, acquisition, con- 
solidation, or reorganization involving one 
or more insurers having extended health in- 
surance in the State reinsured under this 
title and one or more insurers with or with- 
out such reinsurance, unless the surviving 
company— 

“(A) meets the criteria of eligibility for 
reinsurance, other than as provided under 
section 2022 (d); and 

“(B) within ten days pays any reinsurance 
premiums due; or 

“(5) upon receipt of notice from the in- 
surer or pool that it desires to cancel its 
reinsurance agreement with the Secretary 
in the State. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, reinsurance may be 
continued for the term of the policies writ- 
ten prior to the date of termination or non- 
renewal of reinsurance under this section, for 
as long as the insurer pays reinsurance pre- 
miums annually in such amounts as are de- 
termined under section 2022, based on the 
annual premiums earned on such reinsured 
policies, and for the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, the renewal, extension, modification, or 
other change in a policy, for which any addi- 
tional premium is charged, shall be deemed 
to be a policy written on the date such 
change was made. 

“RECOVERY OF PREMIUMS; STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS 

“Sec, 2024. (a) The Secretary, in a suit 
brought in the appropriate United States 
district court, shall be entitled to recover 
from any insurer the amount of any unpaid 
premiums lawfully payable by such insurer 
to the Secretary. 
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“(b) No action or proceeding shall be 
brought for the recovery of any premium 
due to the Secretary for reinsurance, or for 
the recovery of any premium paid to the Sec- 
retary in excess of the amount due to him, 
unless such action or proceeding shall have 
been brought within five years after the right 
accrued for which the claim is made, except 
that, where the insurer has made or filed 
with the Secretary a false or fraudulent an- 
nual statement, or other document with the 
intent to evade, in whole or in part, the pay- 
ment of premiums, the claim shall not be 
deemed to have accrued until its discovery 
by the Secretary. 


“PART D—GOVERNMENT PROGRAM WITH 
INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE 


“FEDERAL OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM IN 
NONCOOPERATING STATES 


“Sec. 2031. (a) If at any time, after con- 
sultation with representatives of the insur- 
ance industry, the Secretary determines that 
operation of the national catastrophic illness 
insurance program as provided in the preced- 
ing provisions of this title cannot be carried 
out in any State, or that such operation in 
any State, in itself, would be assisted materi- 
ally by the Federal Government's assump- 
tion, in whole or in part, of the operational 
responsibility for extended health insurance 
under this title (on a temporary or other 
basis), he shall promptly undertake any 
necessary arrangements to carry out such 
program in that State through the facilities 
of the Federal Government, utilizing, for 
purposes of providing extended health 
insurance coverage, either— 

“(1) imsurance companies and other in- 
surers, insurance agents and brokers, and 
insurance adjustment organizations, as fiscal 
agents of the United States, 

“(2) officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
such other officers and employees of any 
executive agency (as defined in section 105 
of title 5 of the United States Code) as the 
Secretary and the head of any such agency 
may from time to time, agree upon, on a re- 
imbursement or other basis, or 

“(3) both the alternatives specified in 
paragraphs (1) and (2). 

“(b) Upon making the determination re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), with respect to 
any State, and at least thirty days prior to 
implementing the national catastrophic ill- 
ness insurance program in such State 
through the facilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary shall make a report 
to the Congress and such report shall— 

“(1) state the reasons for such determina- 
tion, 

“(2) be supported by pertinent findings, 

“(3) indicate the extent to which it is 
anticipated that the insurance industry will 
be utilized in providing extended health 
insurance coverage under the program, and 

“(4) contain such recommendations as the 
Secretary deems advisable. 

“ADJUSTMENT AND PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 

“Sec. 2032. In the event the program is 
carried out as provided in section 2031, the 
Secretary shall be authorized to adjust and 
make payment of any claims for proved and 
approved losses covered by extended health 
insurance, and upon the disallowance by the 
Secretary of any such claim, or upon the 
refusal of the claimant to accept the 
amount allowed upon any such claim, the 
claimant shall have the right of judicial re- 
view as provided by section 2041(b). 

“Part E— PROVISIONS OF GENERAL 
APPLICABILITY 
“CLAIMS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 2041. (a) All reinsurance claims for 
losses under this title shall be submitted by 
insurers in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be established by the Sec- 
retary. 
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“(b) (1) Upon disallowance of any claim 
under color of reinsurance made available 
under this title or any claim against the 
Secretary under section 2032, or upon refusal 
of the claimant to accept the amount al- 
lowed upon any such claim, the claimant 
may institute an action against the Secre- 
tary on such claim in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the in- 
surer’s principal office is located or the in- 
sured individual resides (or resided). 

“(2) Any such action must be begun 
within one year after the date upon which 
the claimant received written notice of dis- 
allowance or partial disallowance of the 
claim, and exclusive jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon United States district courts 
to hear and determine such actions with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. 


“FISCAL INTERMEDIARIES AND SERVICING AGENTS 


“Sec. 2042. (a) In order to provide for 
maximum efficiency in the administration of 
the reinsurance program under this title, and 
in order to facilitate the expeditious payment 
of any funds under such program, the Secre- 
tary may enter into contracts with any in- 
surer; pool, or other person, for the purpose 
of providing for the performance of any or 
all of the following functions: 

“(1) estimating or determining any 
amounts of payments for reinsurance claims; 

“(2) receiving and disbursing and account- 
ing for funds in making payments for rein- 
surance claims; 

“(3) auditing the records of any insurer, 
pool, or other person to the extent necessary 
to assure that proper payments are made; 

“(4) establishing the basis of liability for 
reinsurance payments, including the total 
amount of proved and approved claims which 
may be payable to any insurer, and the total 
amount of premiums earned by any insurer 
in the respective States for reinsured ex- 
tended health insurance; and 

“(5) otherwise assisting in any manner 
provided in the contract to further the pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(b) (1) Any such contract may require the 
insurer, pool, or other person, or any of its 
officers or employees certifying payments or 
disbursing funds pursuant to the contract, 
or otherwise participating in carrying out 
the contract, to give surety bond to the 
United States in such amounts as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate. 

“(2) In the absence of gross negligence or 
intent to defraud the United States— 

“(A) no individual designated pursuant to 
a contract under this section to certify pay- 
ments shall be liable with respect to any pay- 
ment certified by him under this section; 
and 

“(B) no officer of the United States dis- 
bursing funds shall be Mable with respect to 
any otherwise proper payment by him if it 
was based on a voucher signed by an in- 
dividual designated pursuant to a contract 
under this section to certify payments. 


“NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS INSURANCE 
FUND 

“Sec. 2043. (a) To carry out the program 
authorized under this title, the Secretary is 
authorized to establish a National Cata- 
strophic Illness Insurance Fund (hereinafter 
called the ‘fund’) which shall be available, 
without fiscal year limitations— 

(1) to make such payments as may, from 
time to time, be required under reinsurance 
contracts under this title; 

“(2) to make premium equalization pay- 
ments as provided in section 2044; and 

“(3) to pay such administrative expenses 
as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purpose of this title. 

“(b) The fund shall be credited with— 

“(1) reinsurance premiums, fees, and other 
charges which may be paid or collected in 
connection with reinsurance provided under 
part C; 
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“(2) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund; 

“(3) such amounts as may be advanced to 
the fund from appropriations in order to 
maintain the fund in an operative condition 
adequate to meet its Mabilities; and 

“(4) receipts from any other source which 
may, from time to time, be credited to the 
fund. 

“(c) If, after any amounts which may have 
been advanced to the fund from appropria- 
tions have been credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the moneys of the fund are in ex- 
cess of current needs, he may request the 
investment of such amounts as he deems ad- 
visable by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 
~ad) An annual business-type budget for 
the fund shall be prepared, transmitted to the 
Congress, considered, and enacted in the 
manner prescribed by law (sections 102, 103, 
and 104 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (31 U.S.C. 847-849)) for wholly 
owned Government corporations. 


“PREMIUM EQUALIZATION PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 2044. (a) The Secretary, on such 
terms and conditions as he may from time to 
time prescribe, shall make periodic payments 
to insurers and pools in recognition of such 
reductions in premium rates under section 
2014(b) below estimated risk premium rates 
under section 2014 (a) (1) as are required in 
order to make extended health insurance 
available on reasonable terms and conditions. 

“(b) Designated periods under this section 
and the methods for determining the sum of 
premiums paid or payable during such pe- 
riods shall be established by the Secretary. 


“RECORDS, ANNUAL STATEMENT, AND AUDITS 


Sec. 2045. (a) Any insurer or pool acquiring 
reinsurance under this title shall furnish the 
Secretary with such summaries and analyses 
of information in its records as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purpose of this title, 
in such form as the Secretary, in cooperation 
with the State insurance authority, shall, by 
rules and regulations, prescribe. The Secre- 
tary shall make use of State Insurance au- 
thority examination reports and facilities to 
the maximum extent feasible. 

“(b) Any insurer or pool acquiring rein- 
surance under this title shall file with the 
Secretary a true and correct copy of any an- 
nual statement, or amendment thereof, filed 
with the State insurance authority of its 
domiciliary State, at the time it files such 
statement or amendment with such State 
insurance authority. 

“(c) Any insurer or other person executing 
any contract, agreement, or other appropriate 
arrangement with the Secretary under sec- 
tion 2022 or section 2042 shall keep reason- 
able records which fully disclose the total 
costs of the programs undertaken or the serv- 
ices being rendered, and such other records 
as will facilitate an effective audit of liability 
for reinsurance payments by the Secretary. 

“(d) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of investigation, au- 
dit, and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of any insurer or 
other person that are pertinent to the costs 
of any program undertaken for. or services 
rendered to, the Secretary. Such audits shall 
be conducted to the maximum extent feas- 
ible in cooperation with the State insurance 
authorities and through the use of their ex- 
amining facilities. 

“GENERAL POWERS 


“Sec. 2046. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this title, the Sec- 
retary shall (in addition to any authority 
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otherwise vested in him) have the same 
functions, powers, and duties (including the 
authority to issue rules and regulations) as 
those vested in the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development under section 402, ex- 
cept subsections (c) (2), (d), and (f), of the 
Housing Act of 1950. Any rules or regulations 
of the Secretary shall only be issued after 
notice and hearing, if granted, as required 
by the Administrative Procedure Act. 


“SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES— 
UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL, SERVICES, FACILI- 
TIES, AND INFORMATION 


“Sec. 2047, The Secretary may, with the 
consent of the agency concerned, accept 
and utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the offi- 
cers, employees, services, facilities, and in- 
formation of any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except that any such agency having 
custody of any data relating to any of the 
matters within the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary shall, to the extent permitted by law, 
upon request of the Secretary, make such 
data available to the Secretary. 

“ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

“Sec, 2048. Any payments which are made 
under the authority of this title may be made, 
after necessary adjustments on account of 
previously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment. Payments may be made in installments 
and on such conditions as the Secretary may 
determine. 

“TAXATION 

“Sec. 2049. The National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Insurance Fund, including its reserves, 
surplus, and income, shall be exempt from 
all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, or by any State, or any sub- 
division thereof, except that any real prop- 
erty acquired by the Secretary as a result 
of reinsurance shall be subject to taxation 
by any State or political subdivision thereof, 
to the same extent, according to its value, 
as other real property is taxed. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 
“Sec. 2050. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this title,” 


The remarks and analysis of Repre- 
sentative Hocan are as follows: 


NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
Act or 1971 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROONEY 
of New York). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Hocan. Mr, Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill, the National Catastrophic 
Illness Protection Act of 1971, which I origi- 
nally authored and introduced in the 91st 
Congress. This legislation, which I consider 
to be extremely important, received biparti- 
san support and sponsorship in both the 
House and the Senate at that time. 

I am pleased to say this proposal is 
receiving bipartisan support in the 92d 
Congress. Those Members joining me today 
in introducing this legislation are: Mark 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, James A. Byrne of 
Pennsylvania, Trim LEE Carter of Kentucky, 
SEYMOUR HALPERN of New York, James F. 
Hastincs of New York, Aucustus F. Haw- 
Kins of California, PETER N., KYROS of MAINE, 
Roman C. Pucrysxr of Illinois, ROBERT A. 
Roe of New Jersey, WILLIAM L, Scorr of Vir- 
ginia, and Lawrence G, WILLIAMS of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The National Catastrophic Illness Protec- 
tion Act of 1971 would, if enacted, allow our 
Nation’s families to protect themselves 
against the scourge of catastrophic illness. 
The bill would provide the mechanism for 
such protection in a manner which could 
involve a very small Federal expenditure. 
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Catastrophic illness, by definition, would 
comprise those illnesses which require health- 
care expenses in excess of what normal basic 
medical or major medical coverage provides 
protection for, Once a family finds itself 
forced with having to pay for health-care 
costs of an extended nature, they are saddled 
with a financial burden that is staggering to 
comprehend. 

Imagine, if you will, what it means to fi- 
nance for years hospital care which will run 
between $80 and $100 a day after your rou- 
tine insurance has been exhausted. For mid- 
dle-income Americans who earn too much to 
receive welfare and who are not rich enough 
to even begin to meet such obligations, the 
result of catastrophic illness is instant pov- 
erty. The family is driven to its knees. 

Such a family, which has probably already 
watched one of its members incapacitated 
and perhaps destroyed medically, also finds 
that its financial stability has disintegrated. 
Usually, private hospitals cannot afford to 
provide care after the family can no longer 
afford to pay for the hospital's services. This 
means that the afflicted member of the family 
must be transferred to whatever public fa- 
cility exists to treat patients under such cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, these public in- 
stitutions are often understaffed, under- 
equipped, and horribly overcrowded. All too 
often they become depositories where fami- 
lies must leave their children or other loved 
ones, because the doors of all other possible 
assistance have been slammec in their faces. 

Catastrophic illness does not refer to a 
specific or rare disease. It is any disorder— 
from the exotic calamity to the common cor- 
onary. It is the fall from a step ladder in a 
home, a highway accident, or even the un- 
timely sting of a bee, which cost one family 
over $57,000. It is anything that happens to 
any of us that causes medical expense in ex- 
cess of what the actuar.es tell us we should 
expect. Virtually every family becomes medi- 
cally destitute when that point is reached. 
Fortunately, only a small portion of medical 
cases are of such magnitude. But for the 
thousands of families who, through no fault 
of their own, find themselves pummeled into 
such an abyss, there is—currently—no hope. 

While catastrophic illness is nondiscrimi- 
nating in whom it attacks, when it attacks 
and where it attacks, it seems that a tragically 
high number of these cases involve children, 
When a child is the victim, the parents are 
often young marrieds who find themselves 
depriving their healthy children of a whole- 
some family life in order to finance the health 
care of a sick child. Often, the havoc is so 
great that the young couples must watch 
their dreams go down the drain as all present 
and future planning is marshaled toward the 
single goal of finding the money to pay for 
their ill child's care. While nearly all of the 
pediatric diseases that are catastrophic are 
individually rare, in the aggregate they af- 
flict more families than most of us would 
imagine. The list of obscure diseases such as 
Tay-Sachs disease, Niemann-Pick disease, 
Gaucher's disease, Fabrey’s diseases, meta- 
chromatic-leukodystrophy, leukemia, muscu- 
lar dystrophy, myasthenia gravis, and the 
scores and scores of other maladies that de- 
stroy our people at enormous emotional and 
financial cost to their families appears end- 
less. 

Obviously, when catastrophic illness strikes 
the head of a household—the breadwinner— 
the disaster is compounded. 

We are too great a nation to stand idly 
by—leaving our families that are victimized 
by catastrophic illness to their own devices. 
They have no devices. They are alone. 

The legislation which I am proposing will 
go a long way toward mitigating against the 
problems of catastrophic illness because it 
will stimulate our insurance industry to pro- 
vide coverage that will allow any family to 
protect itself fully against the costs of cata- 
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strophic illness. The legislation would foster 
the creation of catastrophic illness—or ex- 
tended care—insurance pools similar to those 
that have been successful in making flood 
insurance and riot insurance feasible. 

Because all participating insurance com- 
panies would be required to promote the plan 
aggressively, and because we would be deal- 
ing, statistically, with a small minority of all 
claims, the cost per policy should be low. As 
more people buy this new protection as part 
of their health care program, thereby 
spreading the risk, the cost should drop eyen 
more. The Federal role would be limited to 
reinsuring against losses in those instances 
where insurance companies paid out more in 
benefits than they took in in premiums, As 
the insurance industry gained experience un- 
der the plan they would be able to sharpen 
their actuarial planning so that such losses 
should be limited, if they occur at all. 

We have taken careful steps to preserve 
the State role in insurance administration 
and to allow the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to participate in the ac- 
tuarial review of the policy rate structure in 
order to assure that the rates charged for 
those new policies are fair to all parties con- 
cerned, 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of this 
legislation is that it would be free of all of 
the constraints that are plaguing existing 
federally funded health care programs. We 
would not be overburdening an already over- 
burdened social security system in order to 
finance the plan. Families who choose not to 
participate in the program would not be re- 
quired to do so. However, on the other hand, 
families desiring to secure this protection 
would be assured of an opportunity to do so. 

Under my program a deductible formula 
would be used to stimulate each family to 
provide basic health care protection, It would 
only be when this deductible level had been 
exceeded that the catastrophic insurance 
protection plan would be utilized. Under our 
formula, a family with an adjusted gross 
income of $10,000 would have to either pay 
the first $8,500 of medical expense or have 
provided themselves with $8,500 worth of 
basic insurance protection to offset the de- 
ductible requirement. Coverage from exist- 
ing basic health and major medical plans 
would generally be sufficient to Satisfy this 
deductible amount. However, if a family with 
an adjusted gross income of $10,000 incurred 
expenses during the period of a year that 
exceeded $8,500, our catastrophic or extend- 
ed care program would be available to see 
the family through the period of financial 
burden when they would ordinarily be left on 
their own without help. 

Again, because relatively few families 
would experience medical costs of this mag- 
nitude in a single year, the costs for this 
insurance should be quite reasonable—espe- 
clally as more and more of our citizens 
availed themselves of its protection. 

In developing this legislation I have met 
with many individuals uniquely experienced 
in the problems of catastrophic illness. I 
have discussed this proposal at great length 
with members of the medical community 
and have consulted leading members of the 
insurance community. More important, I 
have met with families that have been vic- 
timized by catastrophic illness. I have studied 
their plight in great detail. I know that it 
is wrong that these families are, in effect, 
abandoned—almost as a small boat adrift in 
stormy water. 

I know that we can do something to help 
them and we do not have to spend ourselves 
into Federal bankruptcy to do it. All we need 
to do is utilize a concept that has been tested 
successfully in other analogous areas. 

(A description and _ section-by-section 
analysis of the National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Protection Act of 1971 follows:) 
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NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
AcT oF 1970 


(Introduced by Representative Lawrence J. 
Hocan (Republican of Maryland) June 10, 
1970) 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF LEGISLATION 


The proposed National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Protection Act of 1970 is designed to 
encourage private health insurers, with the 
assistance of the Federal Government, to 
provide adequate health insurance protec- 
tion for persons who cannot otherwise afford 
such protection, or whose medical and 
health expenses are such that extended 
health insurance protection is not available. 
According to the findings outlined by Con- 
gress in the proposal, “many individuals are 
still unable to secure adequate health insur- 
ance protection or to secure such protection 
at rates which they can afford” and “few of 
our citizens are protected" from the costs of 
“catastrophic illness.” 

To deal with these problems, the bill would 
create a Federal health reinsurance program 
designed to encourage the development by 
the private insurance industry of policies 
which would afford individuals extended pro- 
tection. Working with the industry, the Gov- 
ernment would reinsure policies on terms 
and conditions calculated to provide maxi- 
mum encouragement to insurance companies 
to participate in the program, either indi- 
vidually or through pools established for the 
purpose. 

The legislation contains five titles designed 
to meet the program's objectives. Title I con- 
tains general provisions relating to the pro- 
gram, including the statement of Congres- 
sional findings and a section setting forth 
the definitions used in the proposal, Title 
II establishes the National Catastrophic In- 
surance Program by means of State-wide 
plans providing extended health insurance 
coverage through a program by which the 
Federal Government reinsures losses of in- 
surers or pools of insurers offering extended 
health insurance policies. Title III contains 
the Federal reinsurance mechanism for pro- 
tecting insurers against losses incurred by 
plans provided under title II of the bill. Title 
IV of the legislation establishes a separate 
reinsurance program to operate in those 
States where a State-wide plan is not devel- 
oped in accordance with title II of the bill. 
Title V of the proposal contains general pro- 
visions relating to claims and judicial re- 
view procedures and Federal financial obliga- 
tions in connection with the reinsurance 
programs established under titles IT and IV 
of the bill, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Title I—General Provisions 


Section 101—Short Title—Provides that 
the legislation may be known as the “Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Protection Act of 
1970.” 

Section 102—Findings and Purpose, Sets 
forth the findings of the Congress that there 
are still many individuals who cannot secure 
or cannot afford adequate health insurance 
protection and that very little insurance 
protection is available to help meet the 
costs of catastrophic illness or disease. Estab- 
lishes as the policy of Congress the need 
for a National Catastrophic Illness Insurance 
program to encourage States and private in- 
surers in the development of policies which 
will meet the problems set forth in the 
Statement of findings. 

Section 108—Definitions. Defines certain 
terms used in the Act, such as “extended 
health insurance,” “costs of medical care,” 
“insurer,” “pool” and “reinsured losses.” 
Among the definitions are: 

(1) extended health insurance, meaning 
insurance against all costs paid or incurred 
for medical care as defined in the Internal 
Revenue Act. 
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(2) costs of medical care, include expenses 
of medical care incurred by or on behalf of 
persons covered by an extended health in- 
surance policy which are deductible in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the IRS Code. 

(3) Insurers, include any insurance com- 
pany or group of companies under common 
ownership authorized to engage in the in- 
surance business under laws of a State. 

(4) pool, meaning association of insurance 
companies in a State formed or organized for 
the purpose of making extended health in- 
surance more readily available. 

(5) reinsured losses, meaning losses on re- 
insurance claims under this Act and all di- 
rect expenses incurred in connection with 
such claims, including processing, verifying, 
and paying such losses. 


Title II—Establishment of program; State 
plans 

Section 201—Authority. Authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welf.re 
to establish and carry out a National Cata- 
strophic Illness Insurance Program. 

Section 202—State Plans. Provides that the 
program shall involve the creation of State- 
wide plans providing extended health insur- 
ance, and that the Federal Government will 
reinsure insurers and pools of insurers who 
offer such insurance. Each insurer (or pool 
of insurers) will work with the State insur- 
ance authority in carrying out the State- 
wide plan. All plans would have to include: 

(1) that extended health insurance be 
available to all eligible individuals, as de- 
fined in Sec. 203, and at a cost which is rea- 
sonable, as defined in Sec. 204, subject only 
to deductibles authorized in Sec. 205. 

(2) that where an insurer does not agree 
to write a policy of extended insurance, or 
does so under various limiting conditions, 
the State authority is notified. The policy 
would then be placed with a pool or other- 
wise assigned to insurers by the “all-industry 
placement facility,” provided for in Sec. 206. 

(3) that data be compiled and studied in 
connection with the operation of the State- 
wide plan. 

(4) that certain reports be submitted to 
the State insurance authority by individual 
insurers. 

(5) that any cancellation of a policy pro- 
vide for reasonable notice to permit coverage 
under a new policy to be written under the 
plan. 

(6) that public information about the plan 
be readily distributed. 

Further, each plan would have to contain 
such terms, conditions, requirements and 
other provisions determined to be necessary 
to carry out the purpose of the program. 

Section 20383—Eligible Individuals. In order 
to be eligible for policies issued under a 
State-wide plan, an individual would have 
to be a resident of the State and make ap- 
propriate application, or be a member of the 
household of such a person and his spouse, 
child, grandchild, parent or grandparent. 

Section 204—Premium Setting. Premium 
rates would be set on the basis of a study of 
the risks in question and accepted actuarial 
principles. These rates would be promulgated 
by the Secretary for use by States and insur- 
ers in charging for extended health insur- 
ance issued under plans approved under Sec. 
202 above. Rate differentials would be au- 
thorized on the basis of the number of per- 
sons covered in a family, or by other factors 
approved by the Secretary, including the 
different risks involved in various coverage 
arrangements. Where insurers established 
rates lower than those promulgated by the 
Secretary, any losses sustained by these in- 
surers or pools of insurers would be com- 
pensated by “premium equalizers” provided 
for in Sec. 504 of the bill. 

Section 205—Deductibles. Provides that, 
before payments are made under an extended 
insurance policy, a deductible must be satis- 
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fied through an equal amount of medical 
expenses paid or incurred by such individual. 
The amount of such deductible is determined 
by relating the extent of medical expenses 
to adjusted income and is equal to one-half 
of the amount by which a person’s or fam- 
ily’s adjusted income exceeds $1,000 but does 
not exceed $2,000; plus all of the amount by 
which such adjusted income exceeds $2,000. 
(A person with an adjusted income of $10,- 
000 would have a deductible of $8,500.) 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“adjusted income” means the gross income 
of an individual or family for tax purposes 
less the aggregate amount of personal tax 
exemptions allowed the individual or family. 

For satisfying the deductible, costs paid 
and incurred with respect to an illness which 
began in the previous year and continued 
uninterrupted until such costs were paid or 
incurred, shall be considered to have been 
paid or incurred in such previous year. 

The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Section 206—All Industry Placement Fa- 
cility. A State-wide plan must provide for an 
all-industry placement facility which would 
have the responsibilty of distributing equita- 
bly the risks involved in the issuance of 
extended health insurance and which would 
seek to place insurance up to the full insur- 
able value of the risk to be insured. 

Section 207—Industrial Cooperation. Pro- 
vides that certain statements pledging par- 
ticipation and cooperation with the State 
insurance authority would be required of 
insurers seeking reinsurance under the pro- 
gram. In addition, no insurer shall direct 
any agent or broker not to solicit business 
through such a plan, nor penalize agents 
or brokers in any manner for submitting 
applications under the plan. 

Section 208—Plan Evaluation. Provides 
that the State plan shall be evaluated from 
time to time in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary. 


Title I1l—Reinsurance coverage 


Section 301—Reinsurance of Losses under 
Extended Health Insurance Policies. Provides 
that the Secretary is authorized to reinsure 
against the losses which might be incurred 
under extended health insurance policies. 
Temporary reinsurance would be authorized 
immediately after enactment, but at the 
expiration of such temporary period, only 
permanent reinsurance is available to in- 
surers participating in a State-wide plan as 
provided for in title II. 

Section 302—Reinsurance Agreements and 
Premiums. Authorizes the Secretary to make 
agreements with insurers and pools for re- 
insurance premiums deposited in the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
provided for in Sec. 503 of the bill. Reinsur- 
ance offered would pay an insurer or pool for 
total proved and approved claims for losses 
in connection with the provision of extended 
health insurance over and above the reten- 
tion of such losses by insurers which were 
required in accordance with the reinsurance 
contract. Terms would be made annually in 
connection with any reinsurance contract. 

Section 303—Conditions of Reinsurance. 
Provides a detailed procedure for imple- 
mentation of the reinsurance program in a 
State within specified time requirements, 
taking into account certain State and local 
factors which might affect such implementa- 
tion. 

Section 304—Recovery of Premiums; 
Statute of Limitations. Provides that the 
Government may recover in the courts any 
unpaid premiums lawfully payable to the 
Government by an insurer under provisions 
of a 5-year statute of limitations. 
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Title IV—Government program with 
industry assistance 


Section 401—Federal Operation of Program 
in Noncooperating States. Authorizes after 
certain determinations that, where a State- 
wide program cannot be carried out, or that 
the objective of the program would be mate- 
rially assisted by the Federal Government's 
assumption of the plan, arrangements for 
operation by the Government may be car- 
ried out. Insurers would deal directly with 
the Federal Government as fiscal agents of 
the United States. 

Section 402—Adjustment and Payment of 
Claims. If a Federally-operated program is 
provided for, the Secretary is authorized to 
adjust and pay claims for proved and ap- 
proved losses covered by extended health 
insurance, 

Title V—Provisions of general applicability 
Section 501—Claims and Judicial Review. 

Provides procedures for judicial review of dis- 

allowances for claims for losses under the 

reinsurance program, whether State-wide or 
operating by the Federal Government. 

Section 502—Fiscal Intermediaries and 
Servicing Agents . Authorizes the Govern- 
ment to enter into contracts and other ar- 
rangements for claims review, receiving and 
disbursing funds for making payments, etc. 

Section 503—National Catastrophic Illness 
Insurance Fund. Provides for the creation of 
a fund for purposes of receiving premiums 
for reinsurance, paying claims, and so on. 

Section 504—Premium Equalization Pay- 
ments. Provides that the Secretary may make 
periodic payments to insurers and pools in 
recognition of reductions in premium rates 
below estimated risks as provided for in Sec. 
204. 

Section 505—Records, Annual Statement, 
and Adults. Self-explanatory. 

Section 506—General Powers. Authorizes 
the Secretary of HEW to exercise certain 
powers vested in the Secretary of HUD under 
the Housing Act of 1950, in addition to pow- 
ers provided in this proposal. 

Section 507—Services and Facilities of 
Other Agencies. Provides that the Secretary 
may, on a reimbursable basis, utilize the 
services of other Government agencies. 

Section 508—Advance Payments. Author- 
izes necessary payment adjustments in con- 
nection with the program. 

Section 509—Tazation. Exempts the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
from Federal taxation, except that any real 
property acquired by the Secretary as the re- 
suit of reinsurance would be taxable by 
States or political subdivisions. 

Section 510—Appropriations. Authorizes 
such appropriations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the bill. 

APPLICATION OF THE DEDUCTIBLE UNDER THE 
NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1970 
The deductible, or the amount of medical 

costs which must be incurred or paid in one 

year before benefits begin under this insur- 
ance, is based on individual or family in- 
come and would be as follows: 


Adjusted income: 
Deductible 


And so on up the scale. 
“Adjusted income” means the gross income 
of an individual or family for tax purposes 


less the aggregate amount of personal tax 
exemptions allowed. 
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The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Example: A family with an adjusted in- 
come of $10,000 would during a year be re- 
quired to pay or incur medical expenses to 
the extent of $8,500 (or to have insurance 
coverage to meet those expenses in whole 
or in part; Medicare or Medicaid payments 
would reduce the deductible similarly). At 
that point all medical expenses regardless of 
the extent, during that year, or for any 
lengthy illness or injury the treatment of 
which extends into another year, would be 
covered under such a policy. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) that a statement which he 
wished to deliver himself at this point be 
printed in the Recorp. The Senator from 
Texas is unavoidably detained and un- 
able to be present at this moment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. Tower was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 


Mr. President, I rise to support the bill 
Senator Boggs has just introduced entitled 
the National Catastrophic Illness Protection 
Act of 1971. 

The need for legislation to assist Americans 
in the area of catastrophic illnesses is quite 
clear. It is quite likely that some form of 
legislation in this area will be enacted by 
the 92nd Congress, I am hopeful that any 
legislation enacted will be along the lines of 
this bill which I am extremely proud to 
co-sponsor. 

This legislation will insure assistance to 
Americans who find themselves financially 
incapable of meeting the costs of cata- 
strophic illnesses. At the same time, it would 
limit the role of the federal government to 
insuring against potential losses encountered 
by insurance companies when their cata- 
strophic payments exceed their collected pre- 
miums. In this way we could take advantage 
of the nation’s private insurance industry, 
while, at the same time, avoiding the cum- 
bersome task of tightly connecting such a 
program to strict federal regulation. If Con- 
gress is to pass legislation intending to assist 
in meeting the needs of Americans who must 
confront this problem, I believe it is most 
important that we avoid the problems that 
have been realized in Medicare and other 
government health programs. 

I believe that the National Catastrophic 
Illness Protection Act combines the best as- 
sets which the Federal Government, State 
Governments and the private sector can con- 
tribute in providing the best possible cata- 
strophic illness coverage for the American 
people. I urge my colleagues to give it their 
most careful consideration. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased once again to cosponsor the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illnesses Protection 
Act of 1970. I want to congratulate Sena- 
tor Boces for his initiative in helping to 
provide a mechanism under which our 
citizens will be able to protect themselves 
against the staggering costs of cata- 
strophic illnesses. I also want to salute 
my colleague from Maryland, Congress- 
man Hogan, for originating and leading 
this effort on the House side. 

Fortunately, catastrophic illnesses do 
not strike often. When such illnesses do 
strike, however, it means not only per- 
sonal tragedy and hardship to the fam- 
ily stricken, but also astronomical finan- 
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cial costs which often force a family on 
to welfare. This is particularly true when 
the head of the family is stricken. 

It is estimated that 80 percent of our 
population under 65 carry insurance 
against hospital expenses. These policies, 
however, have a limitation, the most 
common being 60 days, on hospital days 
that will be covered. Private policies for 
medical expenses also have limitations 
on coverage. There also are major medi- 
cal insurance plans available, but it is 
estimated that only 20 to 30 percent of 
our population enjoy such protection. 
Even under these policies, there are 
maximum benefits per spelled illness 
usually ranging from $5,000 to $20,000. 

Medical science has made tremendous 
progress in combating illnesses which in 
the past would have been fatal. A good 
example of these strides made by medical 
science is the kidney area. Kidney fail- 
ures formerly were fatal, but today kid- 
ney patients with the aid of dialysis and 
transplants are able to live many addi- 
tional years. Major medical break- 
throughs then have been able to prolong 
life; but the cost of the extensive care 
and of the complex and expensive ma- 
chinery often necessary is enormous. 

Mr. President, if medical science can 
achieve these dramatic breakthroughs, 
thereby enabling patients to live relative- 
ly normal lives, it behooves the Nation to 
find the mechanism which will permit 
families to finance the medical expenses 
associated with catastrophic illnesses. 

I believe that the bill being introduced 
today will create such a mechanism. Un- 
der this measure, a catastrophic illness- 
extended care insurance pool will be 
created which would enable citizens to 
buy insurance against such calamities. 
Under the plan all expenses above the 
deductible would be covered. This deduc- 
tion would vary with family income. For 
example, a family with an “adjusted in- 
come” of $10,000 would pay the first $8,- 
500 of medical expenses. In general, 
coverage under basic health and major 
medical plans would be adequate to 
satisfy the deductible. 

The lack of catastrophic illness insur- 
ance is a serious gap in the present in- 
surance coverage of most American fam- 
ilies. The enactment of this bill would 
make it possible for families, if they 
so elect to protect themselves at a rea- 
sonable cost from the unexpected and 
staggering blow when a catastrophic ill- 
ness strikes. While this measure cannot 
prevent the personal disaster resulting 
from a catastrophic illness, it can pre- 
vent the problem from compounding it- 
self by relieving families somewhat from 
the staggering costs associated with cata- 
strophic illnesses. I therefore am pleased 
to join Senator Boccs in introducing this 
measure and I am hopeful that this 
Congress will take steps to provide the 
American families with insurance 
against catastrophic illnesses. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, con- 
taining six great goals embodied in a 
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new American revolution, has received a 
remarkably friendly and favorable re- 
ception from press and people; and, in- 
deed, I think this is consonant with the 
spirit of the message which is bold, dar- 
ing, and which evyidences—— 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator be kind enough 
to yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was my understanding that the 
Senator from Delaware had yielded the 

oor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the previous order the able 
Senator from Delaware was to be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes, and 
following that the able Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) was to be rec- 
ognized for not to exceec 15 minutes. 

I merely inquire whether or not the 
able minority leader would like to be 
recognized without prejudice, under the 
previous order, to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, who is to be recognized at the 
end of the 15-minute period which was 
earlier allotted to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. I do make this as a 
unanimous-consent request, but with a 
further request that my time begin at 
the time the unanimous-consent request 
is allowed. By way of explanation I do 
not believe the Senator from Wisconsin 
was in the Chamber when the Senator 
from Delaware finished in less than 15 
minutes. In that situation normally we 
would have had a quorum call, and being 
in public life, like most Senators, I could 
not stand the vacuum and thought it 
should be filled by these remarks rather 
than by a call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The able 
Senator well knows that a Senator can- 
not be taken off his feet. The Senator got 
recognition and now has the floor, but I 
feel it my duty to protect the rights of 
Senators who are to be recognized under 
the special orders entered yesterday. I 
have no objection to the able minority 
leader filling in the time but I want to 
make sure that at the conclusion of the 
15-minute period which had been al- 
lotted to the Senator from Delaware the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
will be duly recognized under the pre- 
vious order. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection, but I 
serve notice right now that if any Sen- 
ator has reserved time and is not present 
on the floor to claim it, that reservation 
of time, in my opinion, no longer holds 
for him and the Senate’s business should 
be permitted to proceed accordingly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator will yield, I say most respect- 
fully, the Senator from Wisconsin is 
not required to be on the floor until the 
conclusion of the 15-minute period pre- 
viously allotted to the able Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Bocas). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks the point of the Senator from 
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West Virginia is well taken. The Chair, 
in recognizing the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, was in error under the circum- 
stances. The Chair feels that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware had a perfect right 
to yield the remainder of his time. Under 
the circumstances, the Senator from 
Wisconsin not being present, and the 
Chair being of the opinion that in all 
probability the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will not exceed the time remain- 
ing of the Senator from Delaware, the 
Chair suggests that by mutual accord the 
Senator from Pennsylvania be allowed 
to continue. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the time earlier allotted 
to the Senator from Delaware be allotted 
to the able minority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. Per- 
haps the procedural question is more im- 
portant at the moment than the state of 
the Union message. But we should clar- 
ify the fact that if there is a period when 
one Senator does not use the time, there 
should be a better use of the time, since 
we are trying to improve procedures, 
than to go into another quorum call 
while we wait for the expiration of 2 
15- or 30-minute period. Perhaps the 
leadership on both sides can work out 
some procedure. 

I will reserve what I have to say on 
the state of the Union message until a 
later period. I think the message is good. 
I am going to support it. The President 
introduced a competition of ideas and in 
that competition of ideas, I believe both 
political parties in a bipartisan spirit can 
engage in a determination of the best 
way to achieve some very fine goals for 
the future of this Nation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield further, 
I know the able minority leader will ap- 
preciate the fact that I was merely act- 
ing to protect the rights of Senators, as 
I would act to protect the rights of 
Senators on the minority leader’s side 
of the aisle, and the rights of the minor- 
ity leader himself. 

Mr. SCOTT. I say to the distinguished 
assistant majority leader, this being a 
moment of candor, the only reason I got 
up was to test the new microphones. I 
had not tried them before. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished minority leader 
is always good humored and most 
gracious, 


S. 192—INTRODUCTION OF MARINE 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT OF 1971 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, which may 
be cited as the Marine Pollution Control 
Act of 1971, and I ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill introduced by the able Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) be referred to 
the Committee on Public Works and, if 
and when it should be reported, that it 
then be referred to the Committee on 
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Commerce for consideration of any mat- 
ters falling within the jurisdiction of that 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION PACKAGE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk 17 bills to which I make ref- 
erence in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, including 
the bills I introduced yesterday, I have 
introduced a package of 24 bills and res- 
olutions constituting an environmental 
protection package, which will be ex- 
plained in detail. If adopted, these meas- 
ures would be major beginning steps in 
establishing urgently needed national 
policies to cope with the crisis of Amer- 
ica and its environment. 

This will be the fourth Congress for 
some of these bills—such as the pro- 
posals to ban DDT and to set tough anti- 
pollution standards on detergents. Oth- 
ers, including several measures that will 
be introduced shortly, are new. 

From mercury and pesticide pollution 
to massive waste dumping at sea, there 
is a wide range of problems needing our 
immediate attention. And these are just 
a prelude to the fundamental changes in 
attitudes and priorities we must make to 
avoid environmental consequences far 
greater than anything we have yet 
imagined. 

By any normal standards in this soci- 
ety, the environmental actions of the 
9ist Congress, the President, and the 
public, constituted significant progress. 

With the participation of millions of 
Americans, Earth Day last April demon- 
strated an overwhelming concern. 

A Senate vote against the SST marked 
the coming of age of the environmental 
issue as a national political force. 

Taking hallmark initiative, Congress 
passed the Clean Air, Environmental Ed- 
ucation, National Environmental Policy, 
Resource Recovery and Water Quality 
Improvement Acts, and the first pesti- 
cide pollution control measure. It also 
approved major new national parks and 
recreation areas. 

The President’s state of the Union and 
environmental messages to Congress and 
establishment of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, and subsequent adminis- 
trative commitments against polluters 
were substantial steps in the right direc- 
tion. 

Environmental lobbies achieved hard- 
won victories from San Francisco Bay 
to Everglades National Park, and a grow- 
ing army of dedicated environmental 
lawyers secured favorable court actions 
on critical issues from the Trans-Florida 
Barge Canal to the Alaska Pipeline. 

But when measured against the fan- 
tastically complex and pervasive global 
environmental problems we now face, 
these steps are at best mere beginnings. 
Always in uneasy balance, the bond be- 
tween our species and the planet is now 
threatening to break apart. 

Our vaunted western technology, sup- 
posedly the key to endless affluence, is 
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backfiring again and again, bringing on 
a series of stunning disasters that signal 
a hostile future for all living things. 

Once the meccas of civilization, many 
of the world’s cities are now being turned 
into chemical retorts, choking in their 
own pollution. Now to add to the atmos- 
pheric poisoning by the automobile, in- 
dustry, and airplanes, the high flying 
SST’s pose a threat, as yet unknown and 
unstudied, to the fragile environment of 
the stratosphere. 

Miracle compounds such as pesticides 
are spreading worldwide, attacking 
species they were never aimed at, and 
accumulating in man. 

Pollution is begetting pollution. Orga- 
nisms that thrive in polluted waters are 
converting industrially discharged mer- 
cury to poisonous methyl mereury which 
is then passed on up the food chain. The 
process will go on for centuries, threat- 
ening generation after generation of 
various living creatures, including man. 

Until it was too late, nobody thought 
to ask whether we were planting an en- 
vironmental time bomb. Meanwhile, the 
industrial age throws 300 to 500 new 
chemicals into the atmosphere every 
year with almost no evaluation of the 
consequences. 

Over and over, we hurl what Rachel 
Carson described as crude clubs against 
the delicate web of life on earth, In a 
massive overkill, our environmental war- 
fare with herbicides in Vietnam has 
leveled much of the country’s forests 
and threatens permanent ecological 
damage. 

Time and again, ill-planned technol- 
ogy piles up costs many times greater 
than any of its benefits. In Egypt, one- 
quarter of a billion dollars is now being 
budgeted just to stop the erosion of the 
country’s coastline, and 500 miles of the 
Nile River set off by the giant new Aswan 
Dam 


And in the greatest environmental fol- 
ly of all, the ocean itself is being pol- 
luted—ruining vital resources before we 
even have a chance to exploit them. Dis- 
tinguished marine scientists predict the 
destruction of all significant productive 
sea life in 25 to 50 years at present accel- 
erating pollution rates. Famed under- 
water explorer, Jacques Cousteau, says 
bluntly: 

The oceans are in danger. The pollution 
is general. 


What the technological backlash is 
not destroying, rampant consumption 
and an exploding world population are. 

With its $1 trillion gross national prod- 
uct, this country is the leader in gob- 
bling up the planet’s wealth. With less 
than 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we are consuming 40 percent of its 
resources. 

If the rest of the world used energy 
at this country’s levels, annual coal pro- 
duction would have to reach more than 
30 billion tons, far beyond any present 
capacity. 

In our consumption-oriented economy, 
U.S. energy demands are doubling every 
10 years. One-half of all history’s coal 
has been mined in the last 31 years. 
One-half of all the petroleum production 
in world history occurred in a recent 12 
years. 
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At present growth rates, the machine 
age is likely to go the route of the dino- 
saur and the dodo bird within the next 
century. Shortages of uranium 235 for 
nuclear energy will confront us within 
two decades. World petroleum to fuel 
industry is expected to last only another 
70 to 80 years. Many other vital mate- 
rials—tin, tungsten, helium—are already 
running short and will be nearly exhaust- 
ed by the end of this century. 

One-third of the world’s original for- 
ests have been obliterated for man’s prog- 
ress. In U.S. history, more than 280 mil- 
lion acres of crop and range land have 
been degraded or destroyed and one- 
third of this country’s average 9 inches 
of topsoil has been washed away. 

While the industrial nations scour the 
earth to fuel the spiraling demands of 
their age of affluence, more than half of 
the world’s population struggles for 
enough food to survive. In Calcutta, 1 
million people sleep in the streets every 
night. 

The rich get richer, the poor get poor- 
er, and the resources get scarcer. Wars 
become luxuries we can no longer af- 
ford—they may completely wipe out the 
remaining resources needed to sustain 
civilization. Yet, intensifying competi- 
tion between nations for ever more slim 
resources will further heighten world 
tensions. 

The grim warnings pour in. Former 
Canadian Prime Minister Lester Pear- 
son, head of a world study commission, 
says: 

A planet cannot, any more than a country, 
survive half-slave, half-free, half-engulfed in 
misery, half-careening along towards the 
supposed joys of almost unlimited consump- 
tion. 


And no nation can live by gross na- 
tional product alone, as World Bank 
President Robert S. McNamara so aptly 
states. From any standpoint—environ- 
mental, social, economic—no industrial 
nation can now avoid giant efforts to 
balance world wealth, development, and 
education, and bring national] and world 
population growth under control. 

In his book, “The Challenge of Man’s 
Future,” scientist Harrison Brown argues 
that only with stunning technological 
breakthroughs and a whole new view of 
priorities will civilization be able to sur- 
vive. 

In short, the fact is that with the 
devastating weapons of reckless tech- 
nology and ever-soaring growth, we are 
waging all out war on our own future, 
and though commendable as a start, 
present efforts will come nowhere near 
reversing the trend. 

In America, the chief obstacle to real 
environmental progress is a diehard na- 
tional mental attitude of arrogance. De- 
spite the mess we have already made, we 
still think we can ignore the realities of 
a clesed-cycle planet. 

To hear the promises since Earth Day, 
one would have thought environmental 
cleanup had become Holy Writ within 
the industrial community. But investiga- 
tions since have revealed that for many 
if not most corporations, pollution con- 
trol has been more advertising than ac- 
tion. 

And while American industry did 
spend $1 billion last year for pollution 
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control, it is also spending on the order of 
$18 billion annually for all its advertis- 
ing, creating major new consumer de- 
mands requiring tremendous new pro- 
duction, posing new pollution. 

And at the public level, agencies per- 
sist in trying to do environmental busi- 
ness in private. Prior to the critically 
important Senate vote last December 
on the SST, and even until this very day, 
the administration refused to release a 
vital scientists’ report on the project’s 
environmental dangers, in spite of the 
public information intent of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. 

In the face of urgent new needs, old 
priorities are slow to change. The Fed- 
eral budget for pollution control moni- 
toring and surveillance—a key program 
needed to uncover such environmental 
dangers as methyl mercury—is at about 
$41 million a year, nearly equalled by the 
Defense Department’s $39 million an- 
nual outlay for public relations. 

And while there is increasing talk of 
a nationwide energy crisis—and a des- 
perate need for new energy technology— 
the electric utility industry is spending 
less than one-fourth of 1 percent of its 
operating revenues on research and de- 
velopment. 

Around the country, the national en- 
vironment story recurs endlessly in 
microcosm. New oil well drilling is pro- 
posed in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
while an oil well fire started almost 2 
months ago in the Gulf of Mexico con- 
tinues to blaze and send out oil slicks. 

In North Carolina, part of the virgin 
timber commemorating Joyce Kilmer 
and his poem “Trees” is planned to be 
cut for a highway; in Massachusetts, a 
trailer park overlooks Walden Pond. 

In Florida, a salt water national monu- 
ment area in Biscayne Bay is threatened 
by thermal pollution; in Northern Wis- 
consin, the Navy proposes a massive un- 
derground antenna system that raises 
serious environmental questions. 

In Appalachia and elsewhere strip- 
mining chews up entire regions at an 
ever faster pace without any national 
environmental controls whatever. 

Ironically, it is this continued en- 
vironmental anarchy, abuse and squan- 
dering that more than anything else may 
ultimately force a truly repressive society 
in this country. Failing a more coopera- 
tive course now for environmental pro- 
tection and resource management, sur- 
vival itself might eventually demand a 
society so tightly organized, with in- 
dividual initiative and property under 
Government control, that liberty and 
free enterprise would become antiques. 

A serious effort now to stop the incred- 
ible waste and environmental destruction 
is going to require a sustained ethical, 
financial, political, and technological 
commitment on a scale unprecedented in 
this country’s history. 

Established and entrenched economic 
interests will ight environmental change 
every step of the way. Corporate and 
Government lobbies arrayed against 
meaningful environmental action repre- 
sents a broader spectrum and more for- 
midable array of powerful opposing 
forces than the military-industrial com- 
plex. 

To make any real headway, environ- 
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mentalists must set their sights high. 
And the national war to stop environ- 
mental degradation must be waged on 
three fronts—the philosophical, physical, 
and political. 

Our goal must involve the adoption of 
a new attitude of respect for ourselves 
as a species and all other living crea- 
tures. We must accept the fact that the 
earth is a finite system, incapable of be- 
ing endlessly exploited. When by our ac- 
tions we drive other species to extinction, 
we should recall John Donne’s lines: 

And therefore, never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


That there is already underway a na- 
tional awakening of grassroots environ- 
mental concern and citizenship is no 
longer in doubt—the decisive Senate vote 
against SST funds was a dramatic ex- 
ample of it. Previously, all efforts to de- 
feat the SST had fallen far short, as the 
old argument that America must use 
every new gadget at any cost prevailed 
again and again. 

But last year, when the possibility of 
grave environmental dangers became eyi- 
dent and environmentalists alerted a 
concerned public, the Senate switched 
its years-old position and voted against 
the SST. 

The SST vote was the first great pre- 
liminary victory in the battle to restore 
the technological balance of power—to 
make the machine age work for, rather 
than against a decent society and a liv- 
able world. And it signals a dramatic 
change in the politics of this country. 

There will never be another political 
campaign like the one in 1968 when not 
one of the three candidates for Presi- 
dent considered the environment a con- 
cern worthy of a major speech. It is 
nothing short of remarkable how rapidly 
this issue has been thrust into the poli- 
ties, the conversation, and the literature 
of this country. 

Furthermore, it is not just a passing 
fancy. The issue will not just go away as 
so many writers and politicians predicted 
after Earth Day last April 22. It is here 
to stay because the environment is here, 
and the environment’s quality is meas- 
urably and visably deteriorating at an 
ever-accelerating pace. 

There is a growing sense of alarm over 
what we are doing to the planet and an 
ever expanding realization that we are 
tampering with the quality of our lives, 
as well as with the very survival of end- 
less numbers of living species. 

Concern over the status of our envi- 
ronment has been developing and 
spreading across this country among the 
people for more than a decade now. Fi- 
nally it flowered in a vast, peaceful public 
demonstration of concern on Earth Day 
in April. 

Literally tens of millions of people 
participated, from grade school students 
to elderly citizens in every corner of the 
Nation. Earth Day was not initiated or 
led by any political faction, economic 
group or establishment organization. It 
came from the grassroots. It was un- 
planned and unorganized except for the 
selection and announcement of a date 
and the establishment of an information 
clearinghouse here in Washington, D.C. 
The people did the rest in their own way 
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in thousands of schools, colleges, villages, 
and cities across the Nation. 

Earth Day was a remarkable event 
that marked a changing point in the 
politics of the country. A new issue has 
been born, and it is here to stay. 

It is important now, I think, to institu- 
tionalize this activity. The National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has already passed a 
resolution recommending that all Gov- 
ernors proclaim the third week in April 
as Earth Week. 

The purpose is a continuing education 
effort, an occasion each year for the 
country to focus special attention for a 
week on the environmenta] accomplish- 
ments of the past year and to plan for 
the future. 

In particular, an Earth Week would 
afford an opportunity for all the schools 
across the Nation to bring to culmina- 
tion their environmental education 
efforts for the school year. As the in- 
heritors of the environment, our young 
people have the greatest stake in its 
future quality. 

It is my hope that the Governors of the 
50 States will act to proclaim the third 
week in April as Earth Week. Already, 
many environmental organizations and 
school groups are planning to contact 
their Governors for this purpose. 

As the second major objective for 
achieving a decent, livable world, we are 
going to have to adopt new policies that 
build environmental considerations into 
the daily business of the Nation. 

In air and water quality, energy, 
growth, land use, ocean use, population, 


public lands and resources, solid waste 


management, technology, transporta- 
tion, and comprehensive new policies 
must be set which will include the cost of 
environmental protection in the balance 
sheet of progress. Nothing is free—not 
the air, the water, the land. 

Major gaps in our technology must be 
filled. To accomplish this, our scientific 
and technical resources must be mar- 
shaled on a scale comparable to tne 
Manhattan project that developed the 
atomic bomb. 

We must develop clean energy from 
entirely new sources—clean, efficient 
transportation, including a pollution-free 
automobile— sewage treatment processes 
that can cope with the exotic wastes of 
modern society—environmentally ac- 
ceptable detergents, pest control sys- 
tems, food additives. 

We must develop new products from 
old wastes—finding economic uses for 
everything from junked automobiles to 
factory smoke. 

We must intensively research birth 
control technology, to develop the surest, 
safest method to enable Americans and 
others around the world to stabilize pop- 
ulation growth. 

As has long been sought, a mandatory 
national industrial waste survey must be 
established, requiring industries to sub- 
mit detailed breakdowns of their wastes. 

National and worldwide environmental 
monitoring systems must be set up. At 
present, it seems our most sophisticated 
environmental quality index is counting 
cases of contaminated fish. 

A mechanism for systematic review of 
all products and processes for their en- 
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vironmental and health implications 
must be established. ‘First time safe” 
standards must be set, eliminating or 
minimizing environmental dangers be- 
fore products are massively introduced 
into the marketplace. 

A major objective of all arms control 
talks must be mutual cutting of defense 
budgets to save the world’s natural re- 
sources. 

National and world resources must be 
inventoried and plans developed to aid 
public decisions about resource manage- 
ment and consumption. 

To map a Manhattan project for the 
environment, I urge that the President 
convene a conference of the Nation’s 
scientists and technicians. For the com- 
pelling need to outthink and outplan 
the environmental crisis and the ma- 
chines of our own creation, the declin- 
ing national research and development 
effort must be dramatically reversed and 
refocused. 

In a 20th century, modern nation, to 
have doctors of philosophy and engineers 
out of work is an intolerable waste of 
talent, a classic instance of misplaced 
priorities. It is not necessary to give up 
on progress and technology—only to re- 
direct them to more constructive ends. 

To have vast laboratory facilities for 
putting man on the moon while rivers 
run with filth and power systems fail 
is, to say the least, bizarre. 

To begin a technological conversion 
and new assessment of environmental 
consequences, U.S. arms technology and 
space institutes at campuses around the 
country should be turned into environ- 
mental research centers. 

Adversary science centers to inde- 
pendently test and question the conse- 
quences of new technology should be es- 
tablished at universities and funded by 
a percentage of the Federal science 
budget set aside as an environmental 
assessment tithe. 

As proposed in legislation I introduced 
last year, environmental taxes should 
be established on products and process- 
es, from packaging to power generation, 
to raise necessary funds for environ- 
mental research. 

To continue public education and pro- 
vide objective information on environ- 
mental change, a National Association 
for the Environment should be estab- 
lished. Privately funded, it should be a 
clearinghouse for scientists to make 
available to the public their environ- 
mental assessments. 

To launch an environmental Manhat- 
tan project, the price tag will be high, 
but it will be far less than the annual 
bill we already pay in property and 
health losses from pollution. As an in- 
stance, air pollution could be reduced 
by 90 percent at no more than the cost 
of 1 year’s worth of its economic dam- 
age. 

As an environmental cleanup start, we 
must commit $20 to $25 billion a year 
over the current spending level. That 
equals one-third of the defense budget 
and is about what the Vietnam war has 
been costing. 

As dramatic testimony to the false 
economy of continuing to permit a filthy 
environment, air pollution alone causes 
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$12 to $15 billion in property damage in 
the United States each year; water pol- 
lution causes an additional $12 billion 
in property damage; health costs from 
our poisoned environment are $35 bil- 
lion, 

In Congress, with the December SST 
vote as a standard, environmentalists 
must not only work for comprehensive 
national policy reform, but must draw 
the line on the specific issues. 

Because of the jam of environmental 
problems and the national awakening to 
the need for action, this and subsequent 
Congresses will be the major battle- 
ground for environmental causes. 

In an attempt to provide Congress 
with a broad, if not all-inclusive range 
of environmental issues for considera- 
tion, I am introducing a package of 24 
bills and resolutions. 

The 24 measures are: 

First. Ocean dumping ban. Introduced 
last February, this bill, S. 192, would 
phase out the dumping of wastes at sea 
in 5 years. Everything from industrial 
waste acids to sewage sludge is going 
into this fragile environment now. In 
September, the President endorsed the 
concept of this legislation and I hope he 
will support this measure or propose one 
of his own. 

Second and third. Prohibit foreign- 
made SST’s. The first of these measures, 
S. 193, will prohibit flights of all com- 
mercial supersonic aircraft within the 
United States, and the second, Senate 
Corcurrent Resolution 2, is a resolution 
which recommends that this issue also 
be put on the agenda of the 1972 U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environment. 
In rejecting Federal funding of a U.S.- 
built SST, we are deciding against the 
project because of its worldwide con- 
siderations. Certainly, we now have the 
moral obligation to do everything we 
legitimately can within our sphere of 
influence to prevent a global experiment, 
no matter where the planes are made, 
that may adversely affect us all. 

Fourth. Environmental standards on 
detergents. For years, detergents have 
been polluting our rivers and lakes, and 
now, new ingredients may pose human 
health hazards. Environmental perform- 
ance standards would be set by this bill, 
S. 75, on all detergent ingredients, a step 
I have urged since 1963. 

Fifth. “First Time Safe” food additives. 
The American public is being used as a 
proving ground for thousands of new 
chemicals in its food, and for many other 
products in the Consumer Society. This 
bill, S. 76, would require comprehensive 
testing of all new as well as already- 
approved food additives. 

Sixth. Recycling tax on packaging. 
This bill, S. 282, would regulate the 
throwaway packaging, such as dis- 
posable bottles, cans, and jars, that is 
littering the American countryside. It 
would charge industries for packaging 
that is not recycled or easily disposable; 
the funds raised would be returned to 
local government to aid solid waste dis- 
posal. 

Seventh. Constitutional amendment 
for a decent environment. The Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
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ments is planning hearings on this meas- 
ure, Senate Joint Resolution 14, which 
would recognize and protect the right of 
every person to a decent environment. 
There is a need to clearly establish the 
right of citizens to bring appropriate 
legal actions against those who unneces- 
sarily and indiscriminately degrade the 
environment of others. This is a critical 
tool to supplement the authority of gov- 
ernmental bodies. 

Eighth. Declare annual Earth Week. 
Under this resolution, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 15, Congress would designate the 
third week in April annually as Earth 
Week. 

Ninth. Strip mining controls. Effective 
environmental control and supervision 
of strip mining practices is an urgent na- 
tional necessity. For 4 years, I have been 
proposing legislation without any signs of 
progress yet. It is to be hoped that this 
Congress will finally act to require con- 
trols on all strip mining and initiate rec- 
lamation of previously ruined areas, steps 
which this bill, S. 77, would undertake. 

Tenth. Moratorium on new ocean oil 
well drilling. To stop the marine devasta- 
tion that has blackened our beaches and 
killed untold wildlife, this bill, S. 275, 
would hold all untapped ocean oil in U.S. 
undersea areas in a national trust until 
we need the oil and have the technology 
to extract it without the risk of repeated 
environmental disasters. 

Eleventh. Mass transit from Highway 
Fund: One of the most urgent needs in 
national transportation policy is to pro- 
vide an alternative to the automobile in 
our polluted, crowded, congested cities. 
As a beginning, this bill, S. 194, would 
give Governors the option to use some of 
their U.S. Highway Trust Fund money 
to build urban mass transit. 

Twelfth to fifteenth. Pesticide reform: 
In addition to reintroducing the bill to 
ban DDT, S: 272, and a bill to ban eight 
other toxic, persistent pesticides, S. 232, 
I am today introducing a comprehensive 
measure to reform our entire pesticide 
regulation law so as to institute rational 
controls over the testing, marketing, and 
use of pesticides and herbicides. I am 
also reintroducing a measure, S. 281, to 
set standards of degradability and tox- 
icity on all pesticides. 

Sixteenth. Replace U.S. mineral leas- 
ing law: Under this bill, S. 274, the anti- 
quated 1872 mining law would be re- 
placed with a mineral leasing system 
based on modern public resource protec- 
tion standards. The inclusion of all pub- 
lic minerals under this system would put 
an end to the blind priority for mineral 
resources without any concern for en- 
vironmental and other values. 

Mineral policies will be only a part 
of the public lands debate that is taking 
shape in this Congress. More generally, 
recommendations for major changes in 
nearly all public lands policies have 
raised grave conservation questions. At 
stake is the future of these vast holdings, 
one-third of the United States. 

The proposed Alaska pipeline is a crit- 
ically important public lands issue. The 
Interior Department’s recent environ- 
mental impact report indicates the pipe- 
line proposal raises some serious en- 
vironmental issues. These issues must be 
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thoroughly discussed and resolved before 
the project is permitted to go forward. 

And in another vital public resource 
issue, setting aside wilderness under the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 must be vastly 
accelerated. In the'6 years since the act, 
only two national park areas have been 
given National Wilderness System status. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth. Wildlife 
protection: The first of these two bills, 
S. 273, would put a halt to the wide- 
spread poisoning of predatory animals 
by Federal “control” agents in the West. 
The second bill, S. 78, would prohibit the 
hunting of wildlife from aircraft, legisla- 
tion aimed especially at protecting the 
few timber wolves left in America. 

Nineteenth. National Lakes Preserva- 
tion Act: Because of pollution and over- 
use, our lakes are a dying feature of the 
landscape. Authorizing Federal-State- 
local measures to create national lake 
areas, this bill, S. 280, would launch a 
major shoreline protection and restora- 
tion program. 

Twentieth to twenty-fourth. The re- 
maining legislative proposals in this 
package are for a program of fellowship 
grants for students in planning for en- 
vironmental careers, S. 276; a National 
Commission on Public Health Hazards, 
S. 277; a new Federal program to cut 
massive erosion along our streams, rivers, 
and highways, S. 279; and new steps to 
cut Great Lakes erosion, S. 278. And the 
last measure is a resolution, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1, urging U.S. auto- 
makers to declare a moratorium on 
styling changes and reallocate these 
funds to assuring a near-pollution-free 
automobile. 

In the near future, I will also intro- 
duce measures for federally aided com- 
munity environment services for en- 
vironment jobs in urban areas; for in- 
clusion of herbicides under the provi- 
sions of the Geneva protocol banning gas 
and biological warfare, and for strength- 
ening and clarifying the public informa- 
tion provisions of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 

In years past, it would have been futile 
to think that Congress would seriously 
consider, much less pass, any really tough 
environmental measures. 

Now it is reasonable to hope that many 
of these and the bills sure to be intro- 
duced by others will be enacted into law. 

Until recently, the decisions that have 
destroyed our environment have been 
made in the board rooms of giant corpo- 
rations, in the thousands of Government 
agency offices protected from public scru- 
tiny—and even in the frequently closed 
committee rooms of Congress. 

But now, the public is rightfully in- 
sisting that these matters be brought out 
into the open and demanding that the 
Nation’s environmental performance gap 
be closed. 

It is highly doubtful we will have the 
time to muddle through until the oceans 
are so polluted they would not sustain 
life, until the air is so unbreathable our 
cities will have to be domed, until the 
water becomes too filthy to purify for 
bathing, let alone for drinking. 

In “The Challenge of Man’s Future,” 
Harrison Brown describes what he be- 
lieves the future may hold. 
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The course he thinks most likely is a 
return to an agrarian existence, where, 
with resources exhausted—perhaps be- 
cause of war—and population at over- 
whelming levels, we barely survive; if at 
all. 

But, yet Brown and many others be- 
lieve it is still possible, in spite of the 
grave dangers we face, to achieve a free 
industrial society in reasonable harmony 
with nature, where there is a decent 
standard of life for all. 

The question is whether we can join to- 
gether in a massive cooperative effort to 
preserve the integrity and livability of 
our environment before it is too late. We 
have the means, but only if we have the 
will. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the special order recog- 
nizing the able Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) is recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 


S.195—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today for appropriate refer- 
ence the administration’s Emergency 
School Aid Act of 1971. I do this as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
also, Mr. President, because I believe 
the bill represents a critically important 
initiative of the administration. I re- 
gret very much that it did not pass last 
year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 195) to assist school dis- 
tricts to meet special problems incident 
to desegregation, and to the elimination, 
reduction, or prevention of minority 
group isolation, in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Javits, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
that a section-by-section analysis of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. As I say, I think it is 
most regrettable that we did not act on 
this measure last year, and in the course 
of these remarks I shall explain why, 
and what my hopes are for this year. 

This measure authorizes $500 million 
this year and $1 billion next year, to 
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assist in meeting the special problems 
incident to desegregation—by which we 
mean the classic compliance with the de- 
cisions of the U.S, Supreme Court on the 
fact that every American child is en- 
titled to a nonsegregated education—and 
the elimination, reduction, or prevention 
of minority group isolation in elementary 
and secondary schools—that is, such an 
undue concentration of the children of 
one minority group or a number of mi- 
nority groups in a given school district, 
or even individual schools, as to ma- 
terially reduce the capabilities for learn- 
ing and the capabilities for advancement 
in education on the part of that child 
or those children. 

Funds may be used for such activities 
as remedial services, additional profes- 
sional staff, staff training and retraining, 
guidance and counseling programs, new 
instructional techniques and materials, 
innovative intergroup educational pro- 
grams, repair and minor remodeling of 
facilities, auxiliary services, community 
activities, special administrative activi- 
ties, planning and evaluation, and other 
specially designed projects to achieve de- 
segregation and to reduce or prevent 
minority group isolation. 

It is critically important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these objectives be understood 
and recognized. 

Mr. President, we must never miss the 
forest for the trees. While there are dif- 
ferences which exist in my own commit- 
tee and the select committee dealing 
with this subject of which I am also 
the ranking minority member and which 
is headed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MONDALE), the forest is the 
fact that the administration and the 
committees agree upon the ad hoc ex- 
penditure of this sizable sum of mon- 
ey—$1.5 billion—for the purposes which 
I have mentioned. The question is how 
to spend it best, and where to spend it in 
terms of the most useful way in which 
to deal with the problem. 

Mr. President, there has been very con- 
siderable progress in desegregation in 
our schools, both in the South and else- 
where in the Nation. I would not for a 
minute be the one to say that even the 
straight desegregation problem does not 
exist in some parts of the country. We 
in New York State, for example, who 
pride ourselves upon our advancement in 
this matter, have had a situation in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., a suburb of New York 
City, in which a decree had to be entered 
by a court relating to the desegregation 
of the public schools there. 

Then, as to minority isolation, Mr. 
President, the problem is presented also 
in terms of housing patterns. For ex- 
ample, it is impossible in some areas to 
have a child even be bused to school 
within any reasonable compass of space 
or time without it still being in the mi- 
nority isolation situation. 

I mention both those things to show 
how pervasive is this problem, and how 
very difficult and elusive is the situation. 
In addition, it is very expensive. In order 
to carry out successful programs, school 
districts must devise new—and often ex- 
pensive—educational efforts. All too 
often, this very undertaking comes at a 
place or a time when financial stress is 
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faced by school districts for many other 
reasons associated with inadequate reve- 
nues and rising costs, 

Mr. President, there is very clear indi- 
cation that Congress will meet this need. 
We did appropriate $75 million as a be- 
ginning last year in respect of this par- 
ticular situation, and the other body 
passed, at the very end of the last Con- 
gress, a measure for this $1.5 billion 
which came over here; but, unfortu- 
nately, it came in the last hours of the 
last Congress, when it was impossible to 
reconcile the views of my own committee 
in respect of education and of the other 
body -n this bill. 

The bill I am introducing today, which 
is essentially the administration’s bill, I 
introduce with the hope and expectation 
that it will now receive the full and 
favorable consideration that it merits. I 
have made a few changes in the admin- 
istration bill. They are not changes of 
profound substance, but they are useful 
changes. These changes, which are es- 
sentially five in number, omit the use of 
the term “racial” in the bill, which seems 
undesirable in terms of identity of what 
we are trying to accomplish, and substi- 
tute the term “minority group.” 

I include orientals in the definition of 
minority group. Substantial testimony 
was submitted to the Senate Education 
Committee last year to support this. 

A third change I have made in the bill 
as passed by the other body, which is 
essentially now the administration bill, 
relates to the effort to give a broader 
base for the expenditure of the resources 
which we are making available here in 
terms of their use also for experiments, 
especially in the field of racial isolation 
which is so elusive and so difficult to deal 
with. 

A fourth change is designed to give 
each State a minimum of $100,000 in 
connection with applying the formula 
which we have applied to the various 
States on a population basis in terms of 
the children who are affected. 

The fifth change is the removal of the 
limiting factors respecting the issues of 
busing, because busing may be an im- 
portant element here, and leaving com- 
pletely out, of course, the question of 
coercion which I thoroughly agree 
should be left out, giving to the Secretary 
broad discretion as to whether the suc- 
cess of any program or project requires 
such auxiliary service as may be encom- 
passed in the busing idea. 

There is a great deal of illusion and 
misinformation about busing. Eighteen 
million children—about a third of the 
total who go to school—are bused to 
school today. It is the very salvation of 
country school districts, bringing them 
into a much higher educational level, to 
have had busing. No one wants to coerce 
children into being bused in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly; so in a facilitating 
tool such as the one we are now design- 
ing, busing should not be excluded as a 
useful adjunct to the many other things 
we expect to do. 

I feel certain that, in the normal pro- 
cess of consideration of legislation, 
further changes will be made. One need 
not be wedded to every detail in such a 
bill as this. What is vital is to bring to 
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fruition the view expressed by the Presi- 
dent that new initiatives, supported by 
Federal. funds, are needed to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity and 
to achieve the goal set by the President 
in his message of last year—“‘a system in 
which education throughout the Nation 
is both equal and excellent, and in 
which racial barriers cease to exist.” 

Finally, Mr. President, we did develop 
in the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
at the end of the last session, a bill which 
essentially proceeded upon a theory dif- 
ferent from that of the administration’s 
bill. My feeling is, given the overall 
amounts, given many of the basic tech- 
niques which both bills adopt, that the 
objective to be served should not in any 
rational approach represent the stum- 
bling block which is irremovable as be- 
tween the views of the majority of the 
committee and the views of the admin- 
istration. 

I will pledge—that is the reason why 
I am introducing the administration’s 
bill—my utmost efforts to resolve all dif- 
ferences so that the most expeditious ac- 
tion may be taken upon this bill, which 
I regard as a singularly auspicious ini- 
tiative by the President. I am sure these 
differences can be resolved. We would not 
be talking about $1.5 billion for this mat- 
ter if it had not been proposed, and there 
would be no place for the difference be- 
tween the views of the Subcommittee on 
Education and the views of the admin- 
istration if the proposal had not been 
made in the first place. 

I express the feeling that the leader- 
ship will give us high priority to consider 
a bill, if we can agree upon one, and I 
believe there is every likelihood of doing 
so. It is toward that end and the con- 
tribution toward that objective that I 
have introduced the administration's bill 
today. 

EXHIBIT 1 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1.—This section provides that the 
Act may be cited as the Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971. 

PURPOSE 

Section 2—This section states the two pur- 
poses for which financial aid may be pro- 
vided under the act: (1) to meet the special 
needs incident to the elimination of mi- 
nority group segregation, and discrimination, 
and (2) to encourage the voluntary elimin- 
ation, reduction, or prevention of minority 
group isolation in schools with substantial 
minority group enrollments. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 3—The authorized appropriations 
are $500 million for fiscal year 1971 and $1 
billion for fiscal year 1972. Funds appropri- 
ated shall remain available for obligation for 
one fiscal year beyond the fiscal year for 
which they are appropriated. 

ALLOTMENTS AMONG STATES 

Section 4—Eighty percent of the funds ap- 
propriated would be allotted among the 
States (with a $100,000 minimum State al- 
lotment) on the basis of the number of 
children enrolled in schools in the State who 
are Negro, American Indian, Spanish-sur- 
named Americans, or members of other mi- 
nority groups (as determined by the Secre- 
tary), as compared to the number of such 
children in all of the States. The remaining 
20 percent of the sums appropriated are re- 
reserved to the Secretary for grants or con- 
tracts to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
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The Secretary is authorized to make real- 
lotments except that no reallotment may 
take place es of a date earlier than 60 days 
prior to the end of a fiscal year. Reallot- 
ments from a State’s allotment may be made 
only to the extent that applications from a 
State do not meet the requirements of the 
act or if they offer insufficient promise of 
carrying out the purposes of the act. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Section 5—This section provides that the 
Secretary shall provide financial assistance, 
pursuant to applications approved under sec- 
tion 7, to a local educational agency—(1) 
which is implementing a plan: (A) under- 
taken pursuant to a final order of a Federal 
or State court for student or faculty deseg- 
regation in elementary or secondary schools 
or for the elimination or reduction of minor- 
ity group isolation in such schools, or (B) 
approved by the Secretary under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act; (2) which, without 
having been required to do so, has adopted 
and is implementing, or will adopt and im- 
plement, a plan for the complete elimination 
of minority group isolation in its schools; 
or (3) which has adopted and is implement- 
ing, or will adopt and implement, a plan: 
to eliminate or reduce minority group isola- 
tion in one or more of its minority group 
isolated schools; or (B) to reduce the total 
number of minority children in minority 
group isolated schools; or (C) to prevent mi- 
nority group isolation reasonably likely to 
occur in any school which has an enrollment 
of 10 percent but not more than 50 percent 
of minority children; or (D) to enroll and 
educate in mnon-minority-group isolated 
schools minority children who would not 
otherwise be eligible for enrollment because 
of nonresidence in the school district. The 
Secretary may also assist any other public 
or private nonprofit agency to carry out pro- 
grams designed to support plans described 
above. 


The Secretary is also authorized to pro- 
vide funds for districts with high concen- 
trations of minority group students, those 
with more than 15,000 such students or with 
an enrollment of which such students com- 
pose more than half. These grants may be 
made only upon the Secretary’s determina- 
tion an applicant has submitted an unusu- 
ally promising pilot program or project de- 
signed to improve the academic achievement 
of students in minority group isolated 
schools. 

The section also makes ineligible for as- 
sistance, school districts which since the 
passage of the Emergency School Assistance 
Act on August 18, 1970, have engaged in dis- 
crimination against students or faculty on 
the basis of their membership in minority 
groups. The disqualifying practices include 
in-school segregation and the transfer of 
public property to discriminatory private 
schools. Provision is made for waiver of in- 
eligibility by the Secretary under special 
circumstances. 


AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


Section 6—Financial assistance shall be 
available under the act for programs or pro- 
jects which would not otherwise be funded 
and which are designed to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, including (a) remedial or 
other services, (b) hiring of additional staff, 
(c) guidance and counseling, (d) develop- 
ment of new instructional techniques, (e) 
innovative intergroup programs, (f) repair 
or minor remodeling, (g) administrative and 
auxiliary services to facilitate the success of 
the program or project, (h) community ac- 
tivities, (1) special administrative activities, 
(j) planning and evaluation, and (k) other 
specially designed programs, 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 


Section 7—In approving applications sub- 
mitted under the act, except for Sec. 9(b), 
the Secretary must consider: (1) the need 
for assistance, (2) the degree to which the 
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program is likely to effect a decrease in mi- 
nority group isolation, (3) the comprehen- 
siveness of the program or project, (4) the 
degree to which the program affords promise 
of achieving the purposes of the act, (5) ex- 
cept for 9(a) the amount necessary to carry 
out the program, and (6) the degree to which 
the program involves the total educational 
resources of the community both public and 
private. The section also provides that the 
Secretary shall not give less favorable con- 
sideration to an application of a local edu- 
cational agency because such agency has 
adopted a voluntary plan, rather than being 
legally required to adopt such a plan. 


ASSURANCES 


Section 8—Applications submitted for ap- 
proval must contain assurances that: (1) 
the appropriate State educational agency has 
been given reasonable opportunity to offer 
recommendations; (2) provision has been 
made for the participation of private school 
children, teachers, and other staff if such 
participation would assist in achieving the 
purposes of the act; (3) effective evaluation 
procedures have been adopted; (4) (A) there 
has been (after the commencement of the 
1969-70 school year) no unlawful disposition 
of property or services to a private segre- 
gated school, (B) no such transaction has 
resulted in a substantial decrease in the ap- 
plicant’s assets or that the transfer has been 
rescinded or consideration received, and (C) 
there will be no disposition of property or 
services to such a school in the future; (5) 
there has been no reduction of fiscal effort; 
(6) funds are not reasonably available from 
other non-Federal sources; (7) other relevant 
information will be provided; (8) the agency 
is not operating under a freedom of choice 
plan unless it is determined to achieve de- 
segregation; (9) current expenditures per 
pupil from local sources have not been re- 
duced; (10) there will be no hiring, promo- 
tion, or demotion of professional staff on the 
basis of race; (11) the applicant has availed 
itself of all other Federal programs; and 
(12) no practices (including testing) will be 
employed by the applicant in the assignment 
of children to classes so as to result in the 
isolation of minority group children or dis- 
crimination against them. The Secretary 
shall not disapprove in whole or in part any 
application for funds submitted under sec- 
tion 5(a) without first notifying the appli- 
cant of the specific reasons for his disap- 
proval and affording him a reasonable time 
to modify such application. Provision is made 
for joint applications. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Section 9—From the 20 percent of the 
funds reserved to the Secretary, grants may 
be made to schools for model and demonstra- 
tion programs related to the purposes of the 
act and for programs for children from en- 
vironments where the dominant language is 
other than English and who are education- 
ally deprived as a result of limited language 
ability and have needs similar to other chil- 
dren served under the act. 


PAYMENTS 


Section 10—This section contains admin- 
istrative provisions for reservation and pay- 
ment of appropriate amounts following on 
approval of an application. There is a private 
school bypass where publie school agency 
cannot legally or will not provide for effective 
participation on an equitable basis by chil- 
dren and educational staffs of private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The Secre- 
tary may make provision for them through 
contracts with institutions of higher educa- 
tion or other private non-profit institutions 
and organizations and to pay the cost, there- 
of. Private school children are to have an 
equitable share in the resources made avail- 
able under this Act. After approval of a grant 
or contract the Secretary is required to notify 
the appropriate State educational agency. 
The assistance made available under this Act 
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may not exceed the net additional cost re- 
sulting from the implementation of a plan. 
DEFINITIONS 

Section 11—This section contains the defi- 

nitions of terms used in the act. 
EVALUATION 

Section 12—The Secretary is authorized to 
reserve one percent of the funds for evalu- 
ation. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Section 13—This section allows joint fund- 
ing by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and other Federal agencies. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Section 14—This section provides that the 
President shall appoint a twelve-member 
National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Minority Group Isolated Children. 

REPORTS 

Section 15—This section provides that the 
Secretary shall report annually to the Con- 
gress on his administration of the act. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 16—Parts B and C of the General 
Education Provisions Act relating to General 
Requirements and Conditions Concerning 
the Operation and Administration of Educa- 
tion Programs and rules governing Advisory 
Councils are made applicable to the act. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of morning business, 
with a 3-minute limitation. Is there any 
morning business? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering the activities of the Rural 
Electrification Administration for the fiscal 
year 1970 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ASSIGNED OR 
DETAILED TO PERMANENT DUTY IN THE 
EXECUTIVE PART OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AIR FORCE AT THE SEAT OF GOVERN- 
MENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air 

Force, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 

number of officers assigned or detailed to 

permanent duty in the executive part of the 

Department of the Air Force at the seat 

of government; to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION—ARMY 

NATIONAL GUARD 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the location, 
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nature, and estimated cost of 13 facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Army National Guard in 12 States (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXEMPLARY REHABILITATION 
CERTIFICATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on Exemplary Re- 
habilitation Certificates; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL AND 
OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms for July- 
October 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, 


REPORT CONCERNING THE IMPLEMENTATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE FAIR PACKAG- 
ING AND LABELING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report concerning the implementation and 
administration of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 


REPORT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL ON THE 
HEALTH CONSEQUENCES OF SMOKING 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report from the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service on the health con- 
sequences of smoking (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, the Renegoti- 
ation Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 15th Annual Report of the Renegotia- 
tion Board (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Finance. 


Report OF GRANTS APPROVED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report of grants approved by the 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
ROBERT F. FRANKLIN 


A letter from the General Counsel and 
Congressional Liaison, U.S. Information 
Agency, submitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation for the relief of Robert F. Franklin, 
formerly an employee of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, who suffered personal losses 
overseas on two separate occasions incident 
to the performance of his official duties (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE THE 
U.S. POSTAL SERVICE To RECEIVE THE FEE 
OF $2 FoR EXECUTION OF AN APPLICATION FOR 
A PASSPORT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 

Congressional Relations, Department of 

State, submitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend section 214 of title 22, 

United States Code, to permit the Secretary 

of State to pay to the U.S. Postal Service the 

execution fee of $2 for each passport appli- 
cation executed before postal officials (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE AP- 
POINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL JUDGES IN FIVE 
U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Offce of the United States Court, submitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to authorize 

the appointment of additional judges in 
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five United States district courts (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
GRANTING oF Writs OF HABEAS CORPUS IN 
CERTAIN ADDITIONAL INSTANCES 
A letter from the Director, Administra- 

tive Office of the United States Courts, sub- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend chapter 153 of title 28, United States 

Code, to provide for the granting of writs 

of habeas corpus in certain additional in- 

stances (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROVIDE FOR AP- 
PEAL FROM CERTAIN ORDERS BY A DEFENDANT 
Wo Has PLEADED GUILTY, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
A letter from the Director, Administra- 

tive Office of the United States Courts, sub- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code to 
provide for an appeal from certain orders by 

a defendant who has pleaded guilty, and 

for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To ELIMINATE THE RE- 
QUIREMENT OF A THREE-JUDGE DISTRICT 
Court IN CASES SEEKING TO RESTRAIN THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF STATE OR FEDERAL STAT- 
UTES FOR REPUGNANCE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the United States Courts, submit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to elim- 
inate the requirement of a three-judge dis- 
trict court in cases seeking to restrain the 
enforcement of state or federal statutes for 
repugnance to the Constitution (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, sub- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 

Workers’ Compensation Act to improve its 

benefits (with accompany papers); to the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORT ON POSITIONS IN GRADES GS-17 AND 
GS-16 OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 

Service Commission, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on positions in grades GS- 

17 and GS-16 of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 
“Joint resolution of the Legislature of the 

State of New York calling upon the Con- 

gress of the United States and the federal 

government to take prompt action to im- 

plement proposals for a system of direct 

federal tax-sharing payments to states 

“Whereas, In recent years the challenges 
of modern-day America have required state 
and local governments to increase their ex- 
penditures at a rate greater than federal 
spending for domestic purposes; and 

“Whereas, The growth in state and local 
taxation per capita has out paced the growth 
in federal taxation per capita in recent years; 
and 

“Whereas, State and local governments are 
better equipped to determine how their 
needs can best be met and what formulas 
should be used in the distribution of avail- 
able funds; and 
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“Whereas. The federal government is cur- 
rently taking such a large share of the pro- 
ductive wealth of this nation through 
federal*taxation that state and local govern- 
ments are increasingly unable to find 
equitable and mnon-confiscatory revenue 
measures to produce the funds necessary to 
ananos programs under their own control; 
an 

“Whereas, The burden for innovation in 
domestic programs, under our federal SyS- 
tem, rests with the states rather than with 
the federal government; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
state of New York calls upon the Congress 
of the United States and the federal govern- 
ment to take prompt action to implement 
proposals for a system of direct federal tax- 
sharing payments to the states, so that the 
State governments will be able to provide 
vital domestic programs which are now be- 
yond their financial means and so that the 
States may assist local governments to ex- 
ercise their proper responsibilities, particu- 
larly in the fields of education, transporta- 
tion, environmental protection and social 
services; and be it further 

“Resolved, That any such shared revenues 
that are provided to the states and local 
governments not be earmarked for specific 
purposes and functions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Majority Leader, Minority 
Leader and Secretary of the Senate and the 
Speaker, Minority Leader and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to each member of 
the Congress from the state of New York.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the sole purpose of amending 
the United States Constitution to provide 
for intergovernmental sharing of federal 
income tax revenues 
“Whereas, A resolution of our Nation's 

myriad and diverse problems is contingent 

upon a viable partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and strengthened state 
governments; and 

“Whereas, The Federal Government, by its 
extensive reliance on the graduated income 
tax as a revenue source, has virtually pre- 
empted the use of this course from state and 
local governments, thereby creating a dis- 
abling fiscal imbalance between the Federal 

Government and state and local govern- 

ments; and 
“Whereas, Increasing demands upon state 

and local governments for essential public 
services have compelled the states to rely 
heavily on highly regressive and inelastic 
consumer taxes and property taxes; and 
“Whereas, Federal revenues based pre- 
dominantly on income taxes increase sig- 
nificantly faster than economic growth, while 

State and local revenues based heavily on 

sales and property taxes do not keep pace 

with economic growth; and 

“Whereas, The fiscal crisis of state and l0- 
cal governments is the overriding problem of 
intergovernment relations and of continuing 

& viable federal system, and the only solu- 

tion to this problem is a meaningful sharing 

of federal income tax resources; and 
“Whereas, The Congress of the United 

States, despite the immediate and imperative 

need therefor, has failed to enact acceptable 

revenue sharing legislation; and 

“Whereas, In the event of such Congres- 
sional inaction, Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States grants to the states the 
right to initiate change by applications from 
the legislatures of two thirds of the several 
states to Congress, calling for a constitutional 
convention; and 
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“Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States is required by the Constitution to call 
such a convention upon receipt of applica- 
tions from the legislatures of two thirds of 
the several states; therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia: That pursuant to Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Legislature 
of the State of West Virginia does hereby 
make application to the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
sole purpose of proposing to the several 
states a constitutional amendment which 
shall provide that a portion of the taxes on 
income levied by Congress pursuant to the 
sixteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States shall be made available 
each year to state governments and political 
subdivisions thereof, by means of direct al- 
location, tax credits, or both, without limit- 
ing directly or indirectly the use of such 
moneys for any purpose not inconsistent with 
any other provision of the Constitution of 
the United States; and, be it 

“Further Resolved, That this application 
shall constitute a continuing application un- 
til the legislatures of two thirds of the states 
shall have made like applications and such 
convention shall have been called by the 
Congress of the United States unless pre- 
viously rescinded by this Legislature; and, 
be it 

“Further Resolved, That certified copies of 
this resolution be presented forthwith to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the legislature of each of the 
several states attesting the adoption of this 
resolution by the Legislature of the State of 
West Virginia.” 

The petition of Evelyn Barnes, of Bridge, 
Idaho, praying for a congressional investi- 
gation relating to the Headstart program; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A resolution adopted by the United Center 
of Retailers of Puerto Rico, Inc., praying 
for the enactment of legislation relating to 
curbing inflation; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

The petition of Robert Hayworth Beel, 
of Mount Clemens, Mich., praying for a re- 
dress of grievances; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the City of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. praying for the enactment of 
legislation relating to air pollution; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors, County of Goochland, Va., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation relating 
to revenue sharing; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of New York City, praying for the enactment 
of legislation relating to revenue sharing; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted at the Grand Camp, 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, Inc., relating to 
social security payments to persons living in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Colorado Con- 
ference of Social Welfare, Denver, Colo., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation relating 
te welfare reform; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolutions adopted at the North Atlantic 
Assembly, held in The Hague, relating to cer- 
tain recommendations concerning interna- 
tional relations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Evangelical 
Covenant Church of America, Chicago, Ill., 
praying for conformation to rules of war as 
delineated in the Geneva Convention, relat- 
ing to prisoners of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

An opinion of the U.S. District Court, 
Southern District of Indiana, Indianapolis 
Division, relating to the case 01 Vance Hartke, 
Plaintiff, against Richard L. Roudebush, 
Samuel J. Walker, John R. Hammond, Duge 
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Butler, Defendants; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The petition of New Yorkers for a New 
York Senator, Hamilton, N.Y. objecting to 
the seating of James L. BUCKLEY, as Senator, 
from the State of New York; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

The petition of Paul B. Knuese, of Lake 
Geneva, Wis., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the city of New York, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation approving income tax 
deductions for all people who cannot work 
at a gainful job without having to make pri- 
vate arrangements for child care; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A petition, signed by sundry citizens of 
the State of Florida, praying for the im- 
mediate cessation of aid in any form to 
Communist enemies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the council of 
the city of New York, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to create an in- 
dependent Federal agency to coordinate a 
national drive to conquer cancer; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A proclamation of the Governor, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, relating to the 
recently approved amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, granting the right to vote to all per- 
sons over 18 years of ago; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 


By Mr. HANSEN (for Mr. Jackson), from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland, to be 
Secretary of the Interior. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, RIBICOFF: 

S. 185. A bill for the relief of Carmen Soto 
Velesquez; 

S. 186. A bill for the relief of Miss Ilva John; 
and 

S. 187. A bill for the relief of Miss Marie 
Arcache and Miss Verdun Arcache; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 188. A bill for the relief of Tibor Egetoe; 

S. 189. A bill for the relief of Carmela Mar- 
ullo; and 

S. 190. A bill for the relief of Vittorio Liotti; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. 
Tower and Mr. BEALL) : 

S.191. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to establish a national catastrophic ill- 
ness insurance program under which the 
Federal Government, acting in cooperation 
with State insurance authorities and the 
private insurance industry, will reinsure and 
otherwise encourage the issuance of private 
health insurance policies which make ade- 
quate health protection available to all Amer- 
icans at a reasonable cost; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Boccs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. NELSON: 

S.192. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works, by unanimous 
consent and then to the Committee on Com- 
merce for its consideration of any matters 
in its jurisdiction, by unanimous consent. 

S. 193. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to prohibit the operation 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States of any civil supersonic aircraft 
until and unless the sonic boom and strato- 
spheric pollution created by such operation 
have been reduced to zero or the effectual 
equivalent of zero, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

5.194. A bill to permit a State to elect 
the use funds from the highway trust fund 
for purposes or urban mass transportation; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he sub- 
mitted the bills appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
GRIFFIN) : 

85.195. A bill to assist schoo) districts to 
meet special problems incident to desegrega- 
tion, and to the elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of minority group isolation, in 
elementary and secondary schools, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 196. A bill for the relief of Eva Semnani; 

S.197. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kwi 
Dong Park; 

S. 198. A bill for the relief of Osvalda R. 
Borelo, Angela Borelo, Diana Laora Borelo, 
Viviana Christina Borelo, Estevan Daniel 
Borelo, and Mirian Borelo; 

S. 199. A bill for the relief of Miss Maike 
Hannemann; 

S. 200. A bill for the relief of Olga Quintas- 
Freijo and Susanna Alvarez; 

S. 201. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ralph R. 
Stevenson; 

S. 202. A bill for the relief of Ann Maria Y. 


Uy; 

S. 203. A bill for the relief of Eou Bee Han; 
and 

5.204. A bill for the relief of Sing Ho 
Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S.205. A bill for the relief of Kimura 

Koshun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 206. A bill for the relief of William Ar- 
thur Herbertson; and 

S. 207. A bill for the relief of Grace Home 
Herbertson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and 
Mr. CURTIS) : 

S. 208, A bill for the relief of Filadelfo 

Fracica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 209. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the humane treatment of animals 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 210, A bill to amend section 8340 of 
title 5, United States Code, to provide a 5- 
percent increase in certain annuities; 

S. 211. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to permit retirement 
of employees with thirty years of service on 
full annuities without regard to age; 

S. 212. A bill to provide certain retirement 
benefits under title 5, United States Code, 
for air traffic controllers; 

S. 213. A bill to provide for employment 
within the Environmental Protection Agency 
of commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service, and for other purposes; and 

S. 214. A bill to correct certain inequities 
relating to civil service retirement benefits 
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provided under subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 215. A bill to provide procedures for call- 
ing constitutional conventions for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, on application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States, pursuant to 
article V of the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Ervin when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under an ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
Baym, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr, FANNIN, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOL- 
Lincs, Mr. Inouye, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Mercar, Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. 
Moss): 

S. 216. A bill to permit suits to be brought 
against the United States to adjudicate dis- 
puted land titles; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by unanimous con- 
sent. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S.217. A bill to amend section 303 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 to require that 
radios be capable of receiving both AM and 
FM broadcasts; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 218. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to increase the annual amount 
individuals are permitted to earn without 
suffering deductions from the insurance 
benefits payable to them under such title; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bills appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
HATFIELD) : 

S. 219. A bill to amend the Water Resources 
Act of 1964 to increase the authorization for 
water resources research and institutes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 220. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 221. A bill to provide certain essential 
assistance to U.S. fishing industry; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 222. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of the Canyon 
Country National Parkway in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes; and 

S. 223. A bill to provide for airports on 
Indian reservations; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 224. A bill for the relief of Myrna S. 
Cabanada; 

S. 225. A bill for the relief of Ruzica Galic 
and Nada Jankovic; 

S. 226. A bill for the relief of Dominico 
Piemonte; and 

S. 227. A bill for the relief of Bruce M. 
Richards; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 
S. 228. A bill for the relief of Lee Kuck 


Ting; 

S. 229. A bill for the relief of Chong Tsz 
Ying; and 

S. 230. A bill to authorize the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District. of West 
Virginia to hold court at Morgantown; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 231. A bill to provide an equitable sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the rates of pay 
for prevailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss, when he in- 
troduced the bill, appear below under an 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 232. A bill to prohibit the sale or ship- 
ment for use in the United States of the 
chemical compounds known as aldrin, chlor- 
dane, DDD/TDE, dieldrin, endrin, haptachlor, 
lindane, toxaphene; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr, Moss, when he in- 
troduced the bill, appear below under an 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL): 

S. 233. A bill to amend section 2634 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
shipment at Government expense of motor 
vehicles owned by members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. STEVENS, when he 
introduced the bill, appear below under an 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL): 

S. 234. A bill to convey the interest of the 
United States in certain property in Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to Hillcrest, Inc.; 

S. 235. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the post cemetery at Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska, as a national cemetery; to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

S. 236. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of An- 
chorage, Alaska, interests of the United States 
in certain lands; and 

S. 237. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain land to the 
city of Anchorage, Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Srevens, when he 
introduced the bills, appear below under 
appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL): 

S. 238. A bill for the relief of the widow and 
children of Thomas Pillifant; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. Tower, and Mr. CAN- 
NON): 

S. 239. A bill to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. STEVENS when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 240. A bill for the relief of Alfio Mar- 
giotta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 241. A bill to improve intergovernmental 
relationships, and the economy and efficiency 
of all levels of government, by providing Fed- 
eral block grants for States and localities 
where there is a demonstration of State in- 
tention to modernize state and local govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 242. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Cur- 
rado; and 

S. 243. A bill for the relief of Li Lien-Shiun; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS) : 

S. 244. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to permit donations of surplus personal prop- 
erty to State fish and wildlife agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 245. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Old Kodiak National Historic 
Site in the State of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Grave. when he in- 
troduced the bills appear below under ap- 
propriate headings.) 

By Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and Mr, 
STEVENS) : 

S. 246. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain property to the city of Nome Alas- 
ka; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 247. A bill for the relief of Albert G. 
Feller and Flora Feller; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gravet when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS) : 

S. 248. A bill for the relief of William D. 

Pender; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 249. A bill to implement the Conven- 
tion on Nature Protection and Wildlife Pres- 
ervation in the Western Hemisphere (56 
Stat. 1354); amend Public Law 89-669 
(October 15, 1966); and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. CRANSTON when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 250. A bill for the relief of Cindeline 
Dawn Dillon; 

S. 251. A bill for the relief of Trinidad O, 
Tenefrancia; 

S. 252. A bill for the relief of Fermin 
Marquez; 

S. 253. A bill for the relief of Florentino 
Adona, Jr.; 

S. 254. A bill for the relief of Kaiganoosh 
Vartevanian (Monahan); 

S. 255. A bill for the relief of Leonora 
Lopez; and 

S. 256. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Varga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 257. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
D'Alessio Lucia Di Biasse D'Alessio, and 
Angelo D'Alessio; 

S. 258. A bill for the relief of Pyung Ya: 
Park; i rs 

S. 259. A bill for the relief of Doris Ann 
Janzen; 

S. 260. A bill for the relief of Joseph Bernard 
Kelly, wife Shirley Joan and children Robert, 
David, and Karen; 

S. 261. A bill for the relief of Branko 
Colakovic; 

S. 262. A bill for the relief of Anna Gam- 
bino; 

S. 263. A bill for the relief of Mario Augusto 
Roca; 

S. 264. A bill for the relief of Lidiette 
Bolanos Vargas; 

S. 265. A bill for the relief of Bahram 
Yusefzadeth; 

S. 266. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Ariss, Charlotte (daughter), and 
Crispin (son); 

S. 267. A bill for the relief of Sudha B. 
Bakare; 

S. 268. A bill for the relief of Shie Tong 
Chiu; 

S. 269. A bill for the relief of Marietta 
Dacto; 

S. 270. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Incoronatto; and 

S. 271. A bill for the relief of Maroun 
George Khouri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 272. A bill to prohibit the sale or ship- 
ment for use in the United States of the 
chemical compound known as DDT; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 273. A bill to establish a national pol- 
icy and program with respect to wild preda- 
tory mammals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 274. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act, and for other purposes; and 

S. 275. A bill to amend the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act, to establish a Na- 
tional Marine Mineral Resources Trust, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 276. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to award fellowships to 
persons preparing for environmental careers; 
and 

S. 277. A bill to establish a National Com- 
mission on Public Health Hazards, and to 
provide for a program of investigation, basic 
research, and development to find means of 
protecting the public health by controlling 
and neutralizing health hazards created by 
certain drugs and other potentially muta- 
genetic or lethal chemicals and compounds; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

S. 278. A bill to amend the act of August 
13, 1946, relating to Federal participation 
in the cost of protecting the shores of the 
United States, its territories, and possessions, 
to include privately owned property; 

S. 279. A bill to provide for the control 
and prevention of pollution, deterioration of 
water quality, and damage to lands and 
waters resulting from erosion to the roadbeds 
and rights-of-way of existing State, county, 
and other rural roads and highways and for 
other purposes; 

S. 280. A bill to preserve, protect, develop, 
restore, and make accessible the lake areas of 
the Nation by establishing a National Lake 
Areas System and authorizing programs of 
lake and lake areas research, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 281. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to protect the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States from further 
pollution by requiring that pesticides manu- 
factured for use in the United States or 
imported for use in the United States com- 
ply with certain standards of biodegrad- 
ability and toxicity; and 

S. 282. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act in order to establish economic 
incentives for the return, reuse, and recycl- 
ing of packaging, to reduce the public costs 
of packaging and other solid waste disposal, 
to require national standards for controlling 
the amount and environmental quality of 
packaging, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 283. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of motor vehicle tires, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce; and 

S. 284. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Simtob; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 285. A bill to grant all minerals, in- 
cluding coal, oil, and gas, on certain lands 
on the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, 
Mont., to certain Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 286. A bill providing that certain pri- 
vately owned irrigable lands in the Milk 
River project in Montana shall be deemed to 
be excess lands; and 

8. 287. A bill relating to the status of the 
Little Shell Band of Chippewa Indians of 
Montana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. ERVIN) : 

S. 288. A bill to provide for certain jury 
trials in condemnation proceedings in dis- 
trict courts of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
TUNNEY) (by request) : 

S. 289. A bill to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to authorize air 
carriers to engage in bulk air transportation 
of persons and property; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss, when he intro- 
duced the bill, appear below under an appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 290. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
to provide for insured operating loans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; 

S. 291. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Indian 
Affairs; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; and 

S. 292. A bill to redesignate the Senate 
Office Building and the additional Senate 
Office Building as the “Everett McKinley 
Dirksen Building” and the “Richard Brevard 
Russell Building,” respectively; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. BELLMoN, when he 
introduced the bill, appear below under an 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 293. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
to authorize financial assistance for the de- 
velopment and improvement of street light- 
ing facilities; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr, KENNEDY, when he 
introduced the bill, appear below under an 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 294. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to further promote the reliability, abun- 
dance, economy and efficiency of bulk elec- 
tric power supplies through regional and in- 
terregional coordination; to encourage the 
installation and use of improved extra-high- 
voltage facilities; to preserve the environ- 
ment and conserve natural resources; to es- 
tablish the National Council on the Environ- 
ment; and for other purposes; 

S. 295. A bill to establish a National Trans- 
portation Trust Fund, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 296. A bill to protect consumers and to 
assist the commercial fishing industry by 
providing for the inspection of establish- 
ments processing fish and fishery products 
in commerce, and to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide technical and 
financial assistance to the commercial fish- 
ing industry in meeting such requirements; 
to the Committee on Commerce; 

S. 297. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide a 15 per centum across-the- 
board increase in monthly benefits with a 
minimum primary insurance amount of $100; 

S. 298. A bill to amend the Sugar Act of 
1948 to terminate the quota for South Af- 
rica; to the Committee on Finance; 

S.299. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Bunker Hill 
desirability of a Boston Harbor National 
Recreation Area in the State of Massachu- 
setts; 

5.300. A bill to establish the birthplace of 
Susan B. Anthony in Adams, Mass., as a 
national historic site, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.301. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Bunker Hill 
National Historic Site in the city of Bos- 
ton, Mass.. and for other purposes; 
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S. 302. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
and maintenance of the Goddard Rocket 
Launching Site in accordance with the act 
or August 25, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

S. 303. A bill to incorporate the Historic 
Naval Ships Association; 

8.304. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Massachusetts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

8.305. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to support research and train- 
ing in diseases of the digestive tract, in- 
cluding the liver and pancreas, and diseases 
of nutrition, and aid the States in the de- 
velopment of community programs for the 
control of these diseases, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pup- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY, when he 
introduced the bills, appear below under 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPONG: 

S.306. A bill for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes and Rosa Elens Jaynes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 307. A bill to foster oceanic an en- 
vironmental research and development, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and the Vice President of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cannon when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr, MUSKIE) 
(for himself, Mr. MaGcnuson, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Baru, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Booes, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr, CHURCH, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. JOR- 
DAN of Idaho, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Inovye, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McGee, 
Mr, Monpate, Mr, Montoya, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. SPONG, Mr, Stevens, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment; 
placed on the calendar, by unanimous con- 
sent, 

(The remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when he 
introduced the joint resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


S. 23—INTRODUCTION OF THE ETH- 
NIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the Ethnic Heritage Studies Cen- 
ter Act of 1971. 

This bill authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to create a series of regional 
centers around the Nation which will de- 
velop, and make available to schools, col- 
leges, and community groups, materials 
concerning the history and culture of 
all the various ethnic groups in our 
country. 

Mr. President, the decade of the sixties 
began in relative quiet, but ended in 
ashes of misunderstanding, hatred, and 
violence, During these riot-torn years, we 
witnessed the tragic events of race fight- 
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ing race, religion opposed to religion, and 
ethnic groups hostile to ethnic groups. 
Independent study groups, Presidential 
Commissions, academicians, and report- 
ers alike were in general agreement that 
polarization among Americans was rap- 
idly increasing, and that misunderstand- 
ing and distrust among Americans at all 
levels of society was dangerously high, 
and getting worse. 

In representing a large, diverse State 
like Pennsylvania, and in reading my 
mail, talking to constituents, and follow- 
ing newspaper reports, I have become 
vividly aware of the feeling among 
Americans of all races, colors, and creeds 
that they are being neglected by govern- 
ment and society at large. 

This high level of distrust and discon- 
tent at all levels of society is a serious 
problem, particularly in view of the broad 
problems we face in modernizing all pub- 
lic services, in maintaining a strong via- 
ble economy, and in helping to insure the 
best possible life for all Americans, in 
urban and rural areas alike. If our peo- 
ple are divided, we will never be able to 
make our democracy work. If all persons 
can come together, and work together, 
the American dream can slowly but 
surely become a reality to everyone. 

The bill I am introducing today, creat- 
ing Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers, is 
designed to help bridge the gaps of mis- 
understanding between people by foster- 
ing the study of ethnic history and 
culture. 

America is a new land in world history, 
still only a few hundred years old. One 
of our strengths has always been the rich 
mixture of backgrounds and traditions 
of the countries from which our fore- 
fathers originally emigrated to start a 
new life with new hopes and new prom- 
ises. With the single exception of our 
great American Indians, all Americans 
derive from other countries’ cultures, 
backgrounds, and heritages, which have 
existed for many hundreds of years be- 
fore America. 

However, in the development of our 
country, and in the history of American 
people, persons came to our shores in 
order to make a new life for themselves, 
became embarrassed with their old coun- 
try mannerisms and customs, and felt 
they had to take on new “American” 
traditions. Historians and social com- 
mentators have referred to the great 
“melting pot” theory of America, where- 
by the cultures and backgrounds from 
around the world would merge in our 
new country to create a new homog- 
enized culture that would provide every- 
one with a new, better life. 

As the years have gone on, however, 
and as we analyze, in particular, the 
trouble-filled era of the sixties, I have 
come to the conclusion that too much 
faith has been put on the dream of a 
“melting pot.” In the process, our peoples 
have lost a sense of identity. We now see 
many Americans in a fluid state, with 
few community ties, and a lack of any 
firm roots to provide stability for their 
lives. What was seen as the opportunity 
for unlimited growth, has instead re- 
sulted in insecurity, and a loss of the im- 
portant values of community, identity, 
tradition, and family solidarity. 
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Mr. President, I feel that the focus of 
the American dream is no longer the 
“melting pot” mixture of people, but 
should be our own motto, “E Pluribus 
Unum,” one out of many. Rather than 
ignoring the many ethnic and traditional 
differences of all Americans, it is time 
to emphasize them, and combine the 
strengths of all ethnic groups, to have 
these groups work together to build a 
better society and bring harmony to all 
people. 

I have talked with a number of people 
who have worked with minority and eth- 
nic groups, and who have been active in 
promoting ethnic cultural activities, and 
I have become convinced that greater 
study, awareness, and application of eth- 
nic traditions and cultural activities can 
help to increase personal identity and 
stability which is lacking among so many 
people today. 

Even more important, however are the 
prospects for members of one race, color, 
or creed, to be able to learn about the 
background of other groups, to under- 
stand their different ways of life and tra- 
ditions, in the hopes that each group, 
through this new understanding will be 
able to get along better with each other, 
to work together, and begin the neces- 
sary task of creating a more harmonious 
society. 

The Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers 
to be created by this bill will begin to 
provide the resources to begin this task of 
greater ethnic understanding. I envision 
the creation of regional centers, utiliz- 
ing colleges, universities, civic groups, 
existing ethnic organizations, and any 
other community resource in that region, 
which will foster the study of the history, 
traditions, and cultures of the various 
ethnic groups within that region. Even- 
tually, when these individual regional 
centers are working effectively, coordina- 
tion on a national scale can be easily 
accomplished, but we will have to begin 
with smaller steps. They can develop 
libraries of ethnic studies material, de- 
velop curriculum material for use in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities, help promote 
ethnic cultural events in their local com- 
munities, and work closely with fraternal 
organizations, student groups, civic as- 
sociations, women’s clubs, and any other 
community group which can help to fos- 
ter the goals of mutual understanding of 
the ethnic centers. 

The centers would be under the gen- 
eral scope of the Office of Education, 
since these goals are ultimately educa- 
tional in their outlook, but the centers 
would have separate staffs which should 
be encouraged to exercise considerable 
flexibility and independence based on the 
needs and wishes of the ethnic groups 
within the areas served by each regional 
center. 

Mr. President, community solidarity 
through ethnic communications can 
work. One of the largest mixtures of 
ethnic and racial groups in our country 
exists in Pittsburgh. I have sat in on a 
number of meetings of a new ad hoc eth- 
nic committee in Pittsburgh, which has 
been meeting to discuss how different 
ethnic groups and people can work to- 
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gether for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity. Let me list the different groups 
represented in this committee: African, 
Bulgarian, Carpatho-Russian, Croatian, 
German, Greek, Hungarian, Irish, Israeli, 
Latvian, Lebanese, Lithuanian, Nether- 
land, Polish, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Scottish, Serbian, Slovak, Slovene, Span- 
ish, Syrian, and Ukrainian. The mere 
fact that leaders from these ethnic com- 
munities, representing nearly all of the 
population in the greater Pittsburgh 
area, are sitting down, meeting together, 
and talking about mutual projects is in 
itself a significant development. But the 
potential for continued close coopera- 
tion among these peoples is enormous, 
and it can take place everywhere in our 
country, with the ethnic groupings of 
each region of the country, not just in 
Pittsburgh. 

In summary, I feel that ethnic soli- 
darity and ethnic identification can be 
instrumental in eliminating many of the 
tensions between different groups of peo- 
ple today. Members of all ethnic groups, 
of all races, colors, and creeds, share the 
American hope for meaningful employ- 
ment, healthy families, strong communi- 
ties, and peace and harmony within their 
daily lives. Tension and turmoil brings 
out the worst of human tendencies and 
motivations, and it is our responsibility 
to help encourage understanding and 
identity which will bring out the best in 
human goals and aspirations. 

The creation of ethnic centers can be- 
come regional and national focal points 
for this goal. The study of ethnic heri- 
tages will not in itself solve our social 
problems. But the mutual understanding 
and tolerance between people, and the 
self-confidence and identity within eth- 
nic groups, can. I urge serious study by 
the Senate of this small, but significant 
step; and swift approval of ethnic heri- 
tage studies centers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 23) to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity for the study of 
cultural heritages of all ethnic groups 
in the Nation, introduced by Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, was received, read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 215—INTRODUCTION OF THE FED- 
ERAL CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION PROCEDURES ACT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish procedures for calling constitutional 
conventions for proposing amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
upon application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, pursuant to 
article V of the Constitution. 

This bill is identical to S. 623, which I 
introduced in the 91st Congress, on Jan- 
uary 24, 1969. I introduced an earlier ver- 
sion of that bill, S. 2307, later revised, in 
the 90th Congress, 

These earlier bills were submitted in 
an effort to clarify some of the confusion 
that developed when it was realized that 
a total of 32 States had petitioned the 
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Congress for a constitutional convention 
to consider amendments pertaining to 
the reapportionment decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

When the Nation discovered that 32 of 
the 34 applications required for the call- 
ing of the first National Constitutional 
Convention since 1787 had been sub- 
mitted, the first reaction was the shock- 
ing realization that the country faced 
the worst constitutional crisis since the 
Civil War. Voices were heard suggesting 
that the proposed convention would be a 
constitutional nightmare, that a run- 
away convention could abolish the Bill of 
Rights, repeal the income tax, provide 
for an elected Supreme Court, and that 
other dire consequences were in store for 
the country if a convention were held. It 
was even suggested that Congress ignore 
its constitutional obligation by refusing 
to call a convention, should the two addi- 
tional petitions be submitted. 

These reactions were the product part- 
ly of surprise and partly of opposition to 
the substantive changes sought by the 
State petitions. Nonetheless, it is gen- 
erally recognized that virtually no prece- 
dent exists to guide the States and Con- 
gress in answering the complex and sen- 
sitive questions involved in implementing 
this part of Article V of the Constitution. 

S. 2307 was introduced in an effort to 
provide answers to these difficult ques- 
tions. The bil! was referred to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Separa- 
tion of Powers, and hearings were held in 
October 1967. The hearings were pub- 
lished, together with an extensive ap- 
pendix containing pertinent precedent 
and commentary on the subject. 

In drafting the present legislation 
and the proposals preceding it, I have 
attempted to make its effect on any 
particular issue as neutral as possible. 
The bill seeks neither to facilitate a con- 
vention nor to lay obstacles in its path. 
Now, however, once again, an issue has 
arisen which is bringing the possibility 
of a constitutional convention near to 
reality. While the bill I am introducing 
is in no way inspired by the current 
drive by the States for a constitutional 
convention to propose an amendment 
for revenue sharing by the States, that 
proposal, like the earlier reapportion- 
ment issue, is forcing recognition that 
such a convention is indeed possible and 
perhaps imminent. 

At the present time, memorials have 
been submitted to the Congress from 
four States—Louisiana, California, New 
Hampshire, and New Jersey—petitioning 
the Congress to call a constitutional con- 
vention on revenue sharing. In addition, 
I am informed that similar resolutions 
have been introduced in the State legis- 
latures, or are being prepared for intro- 
duction, in Iowa, Vermont, Florida, New 
York, Washington, and others. Indeed, I 
am told that at least 14 States in one 
way or another are acting on applica- 
tions calling for a constitutional conven- 
tion to consider revenue sharing. With 
the intense interest among the States 
in the reyenue-sharing proposal, the 
probability that the requisite number of 
34 States will apply to the Congress for 
a constitutional convention is real and 
immediate. 
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Today, as before, there are no rules on 
how such a convention should be called, 
how it should operate, or how it should 
be controlled. Most important, ‘there is 
no law on the books that would confine 
a convention to a specific amendment. 
If we are to avoid the possibility of a 
runaway convention and a constitutional 
crisis, I believe it is imperative that or- 
derly procedures be established for the 
conduct of a constitutional convention. 

Even if this present issue is resolved 
without a constitutional convention, why 
should this Nation go through crisis after 
crisis in the years to come each time 
there is a new stirring among the States 
to propose a convention, for whatever 
purpose? It is the duty of Congress to 
specify the rules and the procedures, so 
that, if a constitutional convention is 
called, we shall be prepared to imple- 
ment Article V in an orderly and re- 
sponsible manner. There is no need to 
subject Americans to the consternation 
which most certainly will be felt if, 
within the. coming weeks, the requisite 
34 States petition for a convention in 
their efforts to obtain revenue sharing 
from the Federal Government. 

Let me mention briefly the principal 
provisions of this legislation, S. 215 pro- 
vides: 

First, that the States are to use the 
same procedure for adopting applica- 
tions as they use for the passage of 
statutes, but without the necessity of 
approval by the Governor. 

Second. That the receipt of an ap- 
plication by Congress is to be announced 
on the floor of both Houses, and that 
copies are to be sent to each Member 
of Congress as they are received by the 
presiding officers, and that copies are to 
be sent to each house of every other 
State legislature. 

Third. That each application is to re- 
main in effect for 7 years, unless re- 
scinded by the State legislature. 

Fourth. That applications may be re- 
seinded by State legislatures except that 
if two-thirds of the States have sub- 
mitted applications on the same subject 
or subjects, within 7 years, all applica- 
tions remain in effect. 

Fifth. That after Congress determines 
the validity of the requisite number of 
applications, the Congress shall pass & 
concurrent resolution calling for a con- 
vention; and shall send copies of the 
resolution to each Governor and to each 
house of the State legislatures. 

Sixth. That a convention must be con- 
vened within 1 year after adoption of 
the concurrent resolution by Congress. 

Seventh. For funds and facilities for 
the conduct of the business of a conven- 
tion. 

Eighth. For election of one delegate 
from each congressional district, and the 
election at large of two additional dele- 
gates from each State. 

Ninth. For the election of officers of 
the convention. 

Tenth. That each delegate may cast 
one vote. 

Eleventh, That the delegates’ vote be 
recorded and that verbatim records be 
kept, published, and transmitted to the 
Archivist of the United States at the 
termination of the proceedings. 
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Twelfth. That amendments be pro- 

posed by majority vote of the delegates. 
` Thirteenth. That the convention ‘be 
limited to subjects named in the concur- 
rent resolution; and that delegates sub- 
scribe to an oath to refrain from pro- 
posing or voting in favor of any pro- 
posed amendment not so named. 

Fourteenth. That the convention be 
terminated 1 year after the date of its 
— meeting, unless Congress extends its 

e. 

Fifteenth. That questions arising as to 
convention procedures shall be deter- 
mined solely by Congress. 

Sixteenth. That Congress may disap- 
prove a proposed amendment on the 
ground that substantial procedural ir- 
regularities occurred at the convention 
or that the amendment pertains to a 
subject different from that described in 
the resolution calling the convention. 

Seventeenth. That the Congress may 
not disapprove a proposed amendment 
on the ground that it disagrees with the 
substance of the amendment. 

Eighteenth. That the Congress trans- 
mit the proposed amendment to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services for sub- 
mission to the States for ratification. 

Nineteenth. That the amendment must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. 

Twentieth. That ratifications may be 
rescinded by the same process by which 
the amendment was ratified; except that 
a ratification may not be rescinded when 
there are valid ratifications by three- 
Fale of the States within the requisite 

me. 

Twenty-first. That when ratified, the 
Administrator of General Services shall 
issue a proclamation that the amend- 
ment is part of the Constitution. 

Twenty-second. That the effective date 
of the amendment shall be the date spec- 
ified therein, or, if not specified, the date 
on which the last State necessary to con- 
stitute three-fourths of the States has 
ratified. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned before, I 
have endeavored to draft this bill in a 
manner so that it evenhandedly and 
fairly answers the problems and un- 
knows inherent in calling a constitu- 
tional convention under article V. I 
should like to reiterate that, just as the 
previous bills were nonpartisan on the 
reapportionment issue, the present bill is 
likewise nonpartisan on the issue of rev- 
enue-sharing. We should not permit any 
current or future controversy to cloud 
our thinking on sound and reasonable 
legislation to implement and give effect 
to the constitutional convention provi- 
sion of article V. 

The neutrality of the predecessors of 
this bill was demonstrated by the wide 
support they received from the partisans 
on both sides of the reapportionment 
controversy. 

On Saturday, January 16, the Wash- 
ington Post, in an editorial, urged Con- 
gress to approve my measure establish- 
ing the framework for a constitutional 
convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and a copy of the bill be 
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printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) : 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I believe 
that time is of the essence; we know 
that a potential crisis is at hand. If we 
are derelict in our duty, we may find that 
our constitutional system of Government 
is indeed threatened. 

I urge the Members of this body to 
support this measure. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1971] 
REVENVE-SHARING AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The idea of reyenue-sharing has become so 
fascinating to members of state legislatures 
across the country that many of them have 
embarked on a reckless venture. Led by three 
national organizations of state legislators, 
they are urging each state to petition Con- 
gress for a Constitutional Convention. One 
state has already done so and others are ex- 
pected to follow this winter and spring. 
While these resolutions are aimed at limiting 
such a convention to the sole question of 
revenue-sharing, they raise again the specter 
of a convention that would undertake a com- 
plete revision of the Federal Constitution. 

It is easy to understand the impatience 
that has moved the state legislators to act. 
Rising costs and increased demands on state 
and local governments have outstripped the 
money that some states can raise from the 
channels of taxation customarily open to 
them. They cast envious eyes on that huge 
sum which the income tax laws draw into the 
federal treasury and they see as the solution 
to their problems some sort of provision giv- 
ing the states the unrestricted use of a por- 
tion of that sum. 

It is also easy to understand why the lead- 
ers of this petition drive are trying to speed 
up the normal legislative process. They know 
that President Nixon’s modest revenue-shar- 
ing proposal of last year received a cool re- 
ception on Capitol Hill and they want to 
build a fire under Congress so that it will act 
quickly on whatever proposal the President 
puts forward this year. Some of the leaders 
have said, quite frankly, that the goal of 
their petition drive is not so much to get 
a constitutional convention as it is to get the 
House Ways and Means Committee to act on 
the President’s ideas. 

But in their impatience to get their hands 
on a share of the federal kitty, the leaders 
of this drive have chosen a course that is un- 
justified as well as reckless. Congress has not 
said “no” to revenue-sharing; at most it has 
stalled and said the idea deserved careful 
scrutiny, Indeed, it does. If the states are 
going to draw substantial funds from the 
federal government without any federal con- 
trol at all over how they are spent, many 
state legislatures are going to have to be re- 
formed; the tale of the money-making af- 
fairs of a leading Illinois legislator told on 
this page this week indicates some of the 
problems that must be overcome. 

What makes this whole petition idea reck- 
less, however, is not the possibility that it 
will succeed in pressuring Congress to act on 
revenue-sharing but that it won't succeed in 
achieving that and will succeed in forcing 
Congress to call a constitutional convention. 
Once that happened, the fat would be in the 
fire. There is no constitutional provision 
confining such a convention to consideration 
of only a specific amendment and there is 
no law on the books that even makes an ef- 
fort to so confine a convention. Although 
leaders of this petition drive cite legal opin- 
ions arguing that the convention would be 
confined to considering only revenue-shar- 
ing, there is no certainty that that would be 
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the case. About the last thing this country 
needs just now is a convention that attempts 
to rewrite the Constitution—it doesn’t take 
much imagination to figure out the pressure 
that would be brought to bear for amend- 
ments dealing ‘with apportionment or 
prayer—or a long court battle over the pow- 
ers that such a convention would have. 

Congress, of course, can take two steps 
that would head off this entire affair. One is 
to begin at once to give the most careful 
kind of consideration to revenue-sharing, 
consideration it certainly merits particularly 
when President Nixon has indicated it will 
represent a large part of his legislative pro- 
gram this year. The other is to get down to 
work on Senator Ervin’s proposal for legisla- 
tion setting the framework for a constitu- 
tional convention and for the reception of 
petitions such as those now circulating in 
the states, The senator brought this proposal 
out of his subcommittee 18 months ago when 
the threat of a convention aimed at appor- 
tionment and prayer amendments was great. 
No one else in Congress showed much inter- 
est, however, and it slid Into the waste- 
basket, With another petition drive coming 
80 closely on the heels of that one, Congress 
will be grossly negligent if it waits until the 
eleventh hour to adopt the senator’s pro- 
posal or one like it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S: 215) to provide procedures 
for calling constitutional conventions for 
proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, on applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States, pursuant to article V of the 
Constitution, introduced by Mr. Ervin 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 215 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention Procedures Act”. 

APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec. 2. The legislature of a State, in mak- 
ing application to the Congress for a con- 
stitutional convention under article V of the 
Constitution of the United States on and 
after the enactment of this Act, shall adopt 
a resolution pursuant to this Act stating, 
in substance, that the legislature requests 
the calling of a convention for the purpose 
of proposing one or more amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
stating the nature of the amendment or 
amendments to be proposed. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of adopting or 
rescinding a resolution pursuant to section 
2 and section 5, the State legislature shall 
follow the rules of procedure that govern 
the enactment of a statute by that legisla- 
ture, but without the need for approval of 
the legislation’s action by the Governor of 
the State. 

(b) Questions concerning the adoption of 
a State resolution cognizable under this Act 
shall be determinable by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions thereon shall 
be binding on all others, including State 
and Federal courts. 

TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Within thirty days after the 
adoption by the legislature of a State of a 
resolution to apply for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, the secretary of state 
of the State, or if there be no such officer, 
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the person who is charged by the State law 
with such function, shall transmit to the 
Congress of the United States two copies of 
the application, one addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and one to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Each copy of the application so made 
by any State shall contain— 

(1) the title of the resolution; 

(2) the exact text of the resolution signed 
by the presiding officer of each house of the 
State legislature; and 

(3) the date on which the legislature 
adopted the resolution; and shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of the secretary of 
state of the State, or such other person as is 
charged by the State law with such function, 
certifying that the application accurately sets 
forth the text of the resolution. 

(c) Within ten days after receipt of a copy 
of any such application, the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall report to the House of which 
he is presiding officer, identifying the State 
making application, the subject of the ap- 
plication, and the number of States then 
having made application on such subject. 
The President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall jointly 
cause copies of such application to be sent to 
the presiding officer of each house of the leg- 
islature of every other State and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 


EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) An application submitted to 
the Congress by a State, unless sooner re- 
scinded by the State legislature, shall remain 
effective for seven calendar years after the 
date it is received by the Congress, except 
that whenever within a period of seven cal- 
endar years two-thirds or more of the sev- 
eral States have each submitted an applica- 
tion calling for a constitutional convention 
on the same subject all such applications 
shall remain in effect until the Congress has 
taken action on a concurrent resolution, pur- 
suant to section 8, calling for a constitu- 
tional convention. 

(b) A State may rescind its application 
calling for a constitutional convention by 
adopting and transmitting to the Congress 
& resolution of rescission in conformity with 
the procedure specified in sections 3 and 4, 
except that no such rescission shall be effec- 
tive as to any valid application made for a 
constitutional convention upon any subject 
after the date on which two-thirds or more 
of the State legislatures have valid applica- 
tions pending before the Congress seeking 
amendments on the same subject. 

(c) Questions concerning the rescission of 
@ State’s application shall be determined 
solely by the Congress of the United States 
and its decisions shall be binding on all oth- 
ers, including State and Federal courts. 


CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives to maintain a 
record of all applications received by the 
President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from 
States for the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention upon each subject. 
Whenever applications made by two-thirds 
or more of the States with respect to the 
same subject have been received, the Secre- 
tary and the Clerk shall so report in writing 
to the officer to whom those applications 
were transmitted, and such officer thereupon 
shall announce on the floor of the House of 
which he is an officer the substance of such 
report. It shall be the duty of such House 
to determine that there are in effect valid 
applications made by two-thirds of the 
States with respect to the same subject. If 
either House of the Congress determines, 
upon a consideration of any such report or 
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of a concurrent resolution agreed to by the 
other House of the Congress, that there are 
in effect valid applications made by two- 
thirds of more of the States for the calling 
of a constitutional convention upon the 
same subject, it shall be the duty of that 
House to to a concurrent resolution 
calling for the convening of a Federal con- 
stitutional convention upon that subject. 
Each such concurrent resolution shall (1) 
designate the place and time of meeting of 
the convention, and (2) set forth the nature 
of the amendment or amendments for the 
consideration of which the convention is 
called. A copy of each such concurrent res- 
olution agreed to by both Houses of the 
Congress shall be transmitted forthwith to 
the Governor and to the presiding officer of 
each house of the legislature of each State. 

(b) The convention shall be convened not 
later than one year after adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec. 7. (a) A convention called under this 
Act shall be com of as many delegates 
from each State as it is entitled to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. In each 
State two delegates shall be elected at large 
and one delegate shall be elected from each 
congressional district in the manner pro- 
vided by State law. Any vacancy occurring in 
a State delegation shall be filled by appoint- 
ment of the Governor of that State. 

(b) The secretary of state of each state, or, 
if there be no such officer, the person charged 
by State law to perform such function shall 
certify to the Vice President of the United 
States the name of each delegate elected or 
appointed by the Governor pursuant to this 
section, 

(c) Delegates shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at a session of the convention, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in the convention 


they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

(d) Each delegate shall receive compensa- 
tion for each day of service and shall be 


compensated for traveling and related 
expenses, Provision shall be made therefor in 
the concurrent resolution calling the con- 
vention. The convention shall fix the com- 
pensation of employees of the convention. 
CONVENING THE CONVENTION 

Sec. 8. (a) The Vice President of the 
United States shall convene the constitu- 
tional convention. He shall administer the 
oath of office of the delegates to the conven- 
tion and shall preside until the delegates 
elect a presiding officer who shall preside 
thereafter. Before taking his seat each dele- 
gate shall subscribe to an oath by which he 
shall be committed during the conduct of the 
convention to refrain from proposing or cast- 
ing his vote in favor of any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to any subject which is not named 
or described in the concurrent resolution of 
the Congress by which the convention was 
called. Upon the election of permanent offi- 
cers of the convention, the names of such 
officers shall be transmitted to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives by the elected presiding 
officer of the convention. Further proceedings 
of the convention shall be conducted in 
accordance with such rules, not inconsistent 
with this Act, as the convention may adopt. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of the expenses of the con- 
vention, 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide such facilities, and the Con- 
gress and each executive department and 
agency shall provide such information and 
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assistance, as the convention may require, 
upon written request made by the elected 
presiding officer of the convention. 


PROCEDURES OF THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 9. (a) In voting on any question be- 
fore the convention, including the proposal 
of amendments, each delegate shall have one 
vote, 

(b) The convention shall keep a daily 
verbatim record of its proceedings and pub- 
lish the same. The vote of the delegates on 
any question shall be entered on the record. 

(c) The convention shall terminate its 
proceedings within one year after the date 
of its first meeting unless the period is ex- 
tended by the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution. 

(d) Within thirty days after the termi- 
nation of the proceedings of the convention, 
the presiding officer shall transmit to the 
Archivist of the United States all records of 
official proceedings of the convention. 


PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, a convention called 
under this Act may propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a vote of a majority of 
the total number of delegates to the con- 
vention. 

(b) No convention called under this Act 
may propose any amendment or amendments 
of a nature different from that stated in the 
concurrent resolution calling the convention, 
Questions arising under this subsection shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing on all others, including State and Fed- 
eral courts. 


APPROVED BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANSMITTAL 
TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The presiding officer of the 
convention shall, within thirty days after 
the termination of its proceedings, submit to 
the Congress the exact text of any amend- 
ment or amendments agreed upon by the 
convention, 

(b) (1) Wherever a constitutional conven- 
tion called under this Act has transmitted 
to the Congress a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, acting jointly, shall transmit such 
amendment to the Administrator of General 
Services upon the expiration of the first 
period of ninety days of continuous session 
of the Congress following the date of receipt 
of such amendment unless within that period 
both Houses of the Congress have agreed to 
(A) a concurrent resolution directing the 
earlier transmission of such amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services and 
specifying in accordance with article V of 
the Constitution the manner in which such 
amendment shall be ratified, or (B) a con- 
current resolution stating that the Congress 
disapproves the submission of such pro- 
posed amendment to the States because 
such proposed amendment relates to or in- 
cludes a subject which differs from or was 
not included among the subjects named or 
described in the concurrent resolution of 
the Congress by which the convention was 
called, or because the procedures followed by 
the convention in proposing the amend- 
ment were not in substantial conformity 
with the provisions of this Act. No measure 
agreed to by the Congress which expresses 
disapproval of any such proposed amend- 
ment for any other reason, or without a 
statement of any reason, shall relieve the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, (A) the continuity of a ses- 
sion of the Congress shall be broken only 
by an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
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and (B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain shall 
be excluded in the computation of the period 
of ninety days. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, the Admin- 
istrator shall transmit forthwith to each of 
the several States a duly certified copy there- 
of, & copy of any concurrent resolution agreed 
to by both Houses of the Congress which 
prescribes the time within which and the 
manner in which such amendment shall be 
ratified, and a copy of this Act. 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 12. (a) Any amendment proposed by 
the convention and submitted to the States 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act shall be valid for all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution of the United 
States when duly ratified by three-fourths of 
the States in the manner and within the 
time specified. 

(b) Acts of ratification shall be by con- 
vention or by State legislative action as the 
Congress may direct or as specified in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, For the purpose of 
ratifying proposed amendments transmitted 
to the States pursuant to this Act the State 
legislatures shall adopt their own rules of 
procedure, Any State action ratifying a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution shall 
be valid without the assent of the Governor 
of the State. 

(c) Except as otherwise prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, any pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution shall 
become valid when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States, or within such other 
period of time as may be prescribed by such 
proposed amendment. 

(d) The secretary of state of the State, or 
if there be no such officer, the person who 
is charged by State law with such function, 
shall transmit a certified copy of the State 
action ratifying any proposed amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services. 

RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) Any State may rescind its 
ratification of a proposed amendment by the 
same processes by which it ratified the pro- 
posed amendment, except that no State may 
rescind when there are existing valid rati- 
fications of such amendment by three- 
fourths of the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment even though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) Questions concerning State ratifica- 
tion or rejection of amendments proposed to 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States, and its decisions shall be 
binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts. 


PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 14. The Administrator of General 
Services, when three-fourths of the several 
States have ratified a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
shall issue a proclamation that the amend- 
ment is a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 

Sec, 15. An amendment proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be 
effective from the date specified therein or, 
if no date is specified, then on the date on 
which the last State necessary to constitute 
three-fourths of the States of the United 
States, as provided for in article V, has rati- 
fied the same. 
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8S. 216—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PERMIT SUITS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES IN LAND TITLE 
DISPUTES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and several other Senators 
@ bill to permit suits to be brought 
against the United States to adjudicate 
disputed land titles. 

I introduced this same measure in the 
91st Congress and it was first referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, but that 
committee was subsequently discharged 
from its consideration, and the bill, S. 
3248, rereferred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. May I respect- 
fully request, Mr. President, in the light 
of that legislative history, that this meas- 
ure now be referred to the latter 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, besides 
my distinguished colleague from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan) , other cosponsors of the bill 
are Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. Fannin, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOLLINGs, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. McGee, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. 
Moss. 

This bill would amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to permit a citizen 
to bring a quiet title action against the 
Government in the U.S. district court in 
the district in which the land in ques- 
tion is located. Jurisdiction is also con- 
ferred on the district courts to hear and 
decide such suits. 

Because of the common law doctrine of 
“sovereign immunity,” the United States 
cannot now be sued in a land title action 
without giving its express consent. Grave 
inequity often has resulted to private citi- 
zens who are thereby excluded, without 
benefit of a recourse to the courts, from 
lands they have reason to believe are 
rightfully theirs. 

Sovereign immunity or the infallibility 
| of the Crown, so to speak, became im- 
| bedded in the common law of England 
and so came into our American law. 
However, this principle is not appro- 
priate where the courts are established, 
not for the convenience of the sovereign, 
but to serve th people. 

We in the United States have been 
getting away from this outworn doctrine 
of sovereign immunity. A landmark in- 
stance was enactment of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act in 1946. Prior to this, 
the Federal Government could not be 
made a defendant in a personal injury 
suit except by express waiver to sover- 
eign immunity. 

In each Congress, scores of private 
bills were introduced and a considerable 
amount of very valuable time of Sena- 
tors and Representatives had to be spent 
in deciding whether an injured citizen 
should be permitted his day in court, 
solely because the Government was in- 
volved. Unquestionably, there were many 
instances in which a private citizen did 
not or could not get a private bill in- 
troduced and put through the entire leg- 
islative process. 
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We have waived sovereign immunity 
in a number of other instances. Exam- 
ples are claims arising out of noncombat 
activities of the Armed Forces, certain 
admiralty claims, actions arising out of 
contract, and tax controversies. 

In none of these instances has the 
general waiver of sovereign immunity 
resulted in the imposition of any exces- 
sive or unfair burden on the Govern- 
ment. 

I am convinced that this bill likewise 
would not subject the Government to 
burdensome, expensive litigation, or re- 
sult in unjust loss of Federal property. 
It is a jurisdictional measure. In no way 
would it alter the substantive rules of 
law prevailing in actions against the 
Government. 

All the bill does is enable a citizen in- 
volved in a title dispute with the Gov- 
ernment to have his day in court—some- 
thing he does not now get unless or until 
the Government elects to initiate suit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 216) to permit suits to be 
brought against the United States to 
adjudicate disputed land titles, intro- 
duced by Mr. Cuurcu, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs by 
unanimous consent. 


S. 217—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO REQUIRE THAT RADIOS BE 
CAPABLE OF RECEIVING BOTH AM 
AND FM BROADCASTS 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to amend section 303 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 to require 
that all radio receiving sets shipped in 
interstate commerce be capable of receiv- 
ing both AM and FM broadcasts. 

The practical effect of this bill would 
be to materially broaden the listening 
possibilities of radio, thus providing im- 
proved communications to the widest 
possible cross section of the American 
public. It would not only provide greater 
programing service to the public at large 
but it would also have the effect of im- 
proving the programing content of all 
radio broadcasting due to increased com- 
petition between stations. At the present 
time many sets are equipped to receive 
only AM broadcasts, and the people own- 
ing these sets are shut out from the vast 
world of FM broadcasting—a world which 
includes educational as well as commer- 
cial programs. There are approximately 
2,651 FM stations on the air today, 455 
of them noncommercial or educational 
stations. 

This FM world for broadcasting will 
become even more important as the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting con- 
tinues to develop its programs and to 
expand its functions. The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting has a congres- 
sional mandate to build a system of gen- 
eral education, cultural, and informa- 
tional broadcasting in the United 
States. The President of CPB, Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., has said that without the 
successful passage of the all-channel 
AM-FM legislation, the Corporation for 
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Public Broadcasting cannot efficiently 
and effectively fulfill its responsibility to 
public radio since virtually all noncom- 
mercial educational radio licensees—455 
of 480—are assigned FM frequencies. 
FM set penetration as low as 10 percent 
in radio-equipped automobiles and 
ranging in percentages from the low 30’s 
to the high 80’s in homes located in the 
top 100 population centers is inadequate 
to meet this commitment. The passage 
of all-channel legislation, Mr. Macy has 
said, will insure a significant expansion 
of the number of listeners able to receive 
and benefit from public radio program- 
ing. 

There are presently about 4,300 AM 
Stations in the country, some half of 
which are daytime stations only. Thus, 
Many rural areas lack local service at 
night and must depend on radio stations 
located in distant cities for news, weather 
information, and other matters of im- 
portance. This void can be filled only by 
FM stations reaching persons with FM 
receiving sets for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has recently pointed 
out that the AM band of frequencies is, 
for all practical purposes, exhausted and 
that the FM band must be relied on if 
the public is to receive additional aural 
broadcast service. 

In these crucial times it is imperative 
that certain information be made in- 
stantaneously available to all Americans. 
The inclusion of FM bands on all radio 
receivers would make additional radio 
available to many people after the day- 
time stations go off the air, as well as 
during the day when both types of sta- 
tions are broadcasting. The net effect 
would be to make more radio reception 
available to more people at all times. 

UHF television has already received 
support from similar legislation. One 
would expect the same advantages to ac- 
crue to the radio listener as to the tele- 
vision viewer. It is essential if equality is 
to be provided for FM radio as has been 
for UHF in the television field. 

At the present time, receiving sets in- 
cluding AM and FM bands are more ex- 
pensive than those which receive AM sig- 
nals only and undoubtedly the present 
minimum price of aural receiving sets 
would be increased somewhat with the 
requirement that all sets carry both AM 
and FM signals. On the other hand, the 
requirement would force mass production 
of the all-channel sets which would 
inevitably result in significantly lower 
costs per unit to members of the public. 

It is the present price differential be- 
tween AM only and AM-FM receiving 
sets that is denying many members of 
the public the superior entertainment 
and communications advantages that FM 
broadcasting has to offer. On an average, 
only approximately 65 percent of the 
homes in this country have FM receiving 
sets and in most of those homes there is 
only one FM radio while there are multi- 
ple AM units. However, it is in automo- 
biles where the public suffers most in 
terms of access to FM broadcast signals. 
Since 1964, only about one car in 12 has 
been FM equipped. When manufacturers 
produce this limited number of FM car 
radios, the sales cost is much too high. 
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Today the U.S. consumer is being asked 
to pay twice as much, or more, to add FM 
reception for his motoring pleasure and 
communication needs. It is expected that 
the mass production resulting from my 
bill, together with the force of competi- 
tion, would substantially reduce, if not 
eliminate, this price differential. 

The rationale on this bill is in line 
with the thinking of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on radio pro- 
graming generally. For instance, the 
Commission has recently held that joint- 
ly owned AM-FM stations in communi- 
ties of 100,000 population or over must 
program separately in order to give the 
public a greater diversity and choice. My 
bill would have the same end result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 217) to amend section 303 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to re- 
quire that radios be capable of receiving 
both AM and FM broadcasts, introduced 
by Mr. Moss was received, read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


S. 218—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF 
INDIVIDUAL EARNINGS PER- 
MITTED WITHOUT SUFFERING 
DEDUCTIONS IN SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS PAID 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the key to 
most of the problems confronting senior 
citizens today is inadequate income. The 
Senate Special Committee on Aging has 


given us ample data that the economic 
position of senior citizens today vis-a- 
vis their working counterparts is much 
worse than it was a few years ago. 

In 1962, for example, a family headed 
by a senior citizen could count on 50 per- 
cent of the average income of a family 
with a head of household less than 65. 
Today, the family with the senior as the 
head of household can expect about 43 
percent of the average income of his 
younger counterpart. 

All the social security benefit increases 
passed by the Congress have been only 
stopgap measures designed to keep the 
elderly “even” with the rest of the popu- 
lation under the impact of inflation. It 
is obvious from the above statistic that 
the congressional efforts have failed even 
to meet this rather limited objective. 

Few would argue with the proposition 
that our senior citizens do not have 
enough money to meet their basic needs. 
Over 25 percent of our 20 million senior 
citizens have incomes below the accepted 
poverty line. But a senior citizen with a 
below-poverty income is in a relatively 
much worse position than a man of mid- 
dle age. 

For example, a senior citizen typically 
has reduced mobility and will require 
more money for transportation. Typically 
he will not drive; thus, he will have to 
purchase his fare on a taxi or a bus. 
Again, routine house repairs and main- 
tenance which can be performed by 
young people are often beyond the abili- 
ties of seniors who have to pay for such 
services or to do without. Also, senior 
citizens are ill three times as often, more- 
over, they are hospitalized three times 
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as often as those under 65. Even with 
medicare, the senior citizens must still 
bear 55 percent of the cost of their 
health care. 

How much income does a senior citizen 
need? The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor stated that 
in January of 1970, an average retired 
couple living in an urban area would 
need an income of $4,320 for a moderate 
standard of living. I am speculating that 
the figure for 1971 will be about $4,500 
given the current level of inflation. 
Match this amount against the average 
social security benefit for an over-65 
couple. The average couple gets $196 per 
month or $2,352 per year in benefits. For 
a majority of them this is their only in- 
come. Clearly, families with just $2,352 
in income would have to sacrifice much 
in the way of food, housing, clothing, 
transportation or medical care. I am sure 
we will all agree that this is an unac- 
ceptable situation. 

What is the solution? We could simply 
appropriate funds from general revenues 
and raise the incomes of our elderly to 
$4,500 or any level that we agree upon. 
Perhaps this is what we must ultimately 
do. But somehow I have the feeling that 
the Congress, the people in general, and 
the senior citizens themselves would all 
feel much better if we followed other 
courses. 

One course that I suggest is consistent 
with the initial philosophy of social se- 
curity. The philosophy employs the con- 
cept of earned right. Senior citizens have 
a vested right to receive benefits at age 
65 because they have contributed from 
their earnings in earlier years. While 
these benefits were intended to provide 
for individuals in their retirement years, 
I question that they were ever intended 
to prohibit senior citizens from seeking 
or maintaining employment. In 1935, 
when the Social Security Act was passed, 
age 65 might have been considered the 
threshold of old age and senility, but this 
is no longer true today. More and more 
seniors are living longer and longer. They 
are ready, willing, and able to continue 
some contribution to society—and we 
need their service. 

I have, therefore, long felt that the so- 
called retirement test should be removed 
completely so that individuals at age 65 
could receive their appropriate social se- 
curity entitlement and also earn what- 
ever they could on the outside. Last ses- 
sion I cosponsored a bill to this effect. 
This would provide a pension like those 
of private industry which would not van- 
ish if an individual, out of need or de- 
sire, sought to continue his employment. 
This is the position toward which I will 
try to influence my colleagues. 

For the present, however, I would like 
to reintroduce the bill I presented to the 
Gist Congress. This bill, Mr. President, 
would cali for the retirement test to be 
raised to $210 a month or $2,520 
a year. I consider this to be a highly 
reasonable amount. The Senate-passed 
social security bill of last Congress would 
have raised the amount that could be 
earned without penalty to $2,400. This 
proposed increase was more realistic than 
the $2,000 proposed by the House-passed 
H.R. 17550. 
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It is unfortunate that we were not able 
to enact that legislation last year. But I 
am confident we will do so early this year. 
It appears that we will have an increase 
in amount in the retirement test to al- 
low our seniors to earn more money with- 
out penalty of social security forfeitures. 
With this bill I make a plea that the Con- 
gress raise this amount from’ $1,680 to 
$2,520. Millions of senior citizens would, 
I am sure, be deeply grateful. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 218) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
annual amount individuals are permitted 
to earn without suffering deductions 
from the insurance benefits payable to 
them under such title, introduced by Mr. 
Moss was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 219—INTRODUCTION OF THE WA- 
TER RESOURCES RESEARCH ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing for Senator HATFIELD and 
myself, a bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act to increase the 
amount authorized for a water resources 
research center in each State from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 annually. The bill also 
would provide for information retrieval 
and dissemination activities at each re- 
search center and would make the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories of 
Guam and the Virgin Islands a State for 
the purposes of the act, so that a water 
research center could be established at 
one of the universities in each jurisdic- 
tion and receive funds annually. 

This bill was passed by the Senate late 
in August of 1970, but died in the House, 
mainly due to the adjournment rush. 
There is great interest in it, and I am 
hopeful that both Houses will pass it 
early in this session. 

The original Water Resources Act 
which became law in 1964, was based on 
one of the recommendations made by 
the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, of which I was a mem- 
ber. In the original bill, annual grants 
of $100,000 were authorized for each 
center. 

Since that time, however, costs have 
gone up considerably so $100,000 is no 
longer an adequate amount to finance 
the level of activity contemplated in the 
original act. If we expect these centers 
to do the job we want them to do in 
research in water quality, water utiliza- 
tion, water resource planning, and re- 
lated ecological problems, as well as to 
train graduate students and other young 
people in water resource technology and 
skills, we must furnish each center ade- 
quate funds with which to work. 

This bill would authorize only a mod- 
est increase of $50,000 per center which 
will compensate for the effects of infla- 
tion since passage of the original act 
with some allowance for the future. 

An additional increase of $50,000 per 
center would be authorized to cover the 
costs associated with the new function 
of information dissemination authorized 
in the bill. This information being devel- 
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oped in the research centers is hard, 
practical information of immediate use 
to local resource development agencies. 
The experience of the past few years 
shows that a great deal more utility can 
be obtained from the research if funds 
are available to put it in the form of 
manuals or other publications which can 
be distributed to users. 

This is the type of return on a research 
investment which is often difficult to ob- 
tain. It already is being obtained through 
this program and the small additional 
expenditure will increase the return 
many times. 

The addition of research centers in the 
District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands will greatly assist schools 
in each of these locations to strengthen 
their expertise in resource develop- 
ment. Furthermore, each location pre- 
sents unique water resource problems 
which are not likely to be studied under 
nationwide programs. The results of the 
studies, however, may well find broad 
application elsewhere. 

Mr. President, the additional authori- 
zation provided in this bill for water 
resource research centers in each of our 
States will return to us benefits worth 
manifold the dollar investment which 
we will make. I send the bill to the desk 
for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 219) to amend the 
Water Resources Act of 1964 to increase 
the authorization for water resources 
research and institutes, and for other 


purposes, introduced by Mr. Moss, for 
himself and Mr. HATFIELD, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


S. 220—INTRODUCTION TO MAKE 
POSSIBLE TAR SANDS DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to make possible the development of 
deposits of bituminous sands, popularly 
known as tar sands, which are found in 
some abundance in Federal lands of 
Utah and other Western States. 

Tar sands are a source of petroleum 
and energy which all sections of our 
country so gravely need. The opening of 
these deposits to development will add 
significantly to our supplies of energy 
fuels in several areas of the West. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today is a direct outgrowth of meas- 
ures I sponsored in the two preceding 
Congresses. On January 23, 1969, I in- 
troduced S. 581 and S. 582, twin bills de- 
signed to offer a choice of legislative so- 
lutions to the situation under which all 
development of tar sands on the public 
lands had been at a complete standstill 
for several years. These measures were 
referred to the Interior Committee, and 
the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, 
held comprehensive field hearings in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, at which officials of 
the State and spokesmen for private in- 
dustry interested in tar sands develop- 
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ment made highly constructive presenta- 
tions. 

As a result, the subcommittee worked 
out amendments to S, 581 which em- 
bodied the substance of the companion 
bill. S. 582, as well as certain other 
amendments, the need for which was in- 
dicated by the hearings. These amend- 
ments were submitted to the Department 
of the Interior for comment, but un- 
fortunately the Department did not see 
fit to respond to the committee’s request 
until the day before the adjournment of 
the 91st Congress. 

As a result, this potentially important 
natural resource, which would add to our 
energy fuels supplies, remains in a state 
of deep freeze, so to speak. The measure 
I am introducing today is similar, in sub- 
stance, to the bill worked out and re- 
ported favorably last year by my Min- 
erals Subcommittee. 

It is my earnest hope, and that of the 
people of Utah, that the Interior Depart- 
ment now will take timely cognizance of 
the situation and work with the Interior 
Committee for a solution. 

In closing, I am happy to be able to 
point out that the procedure I am pro- 
posing in the current measure is wholly 
consistent with the findings and recom. 
mendations of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 220) a bill to amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. Moss 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 221—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to help revitalize the 
American fishing industry. The need for 
action is clear and the time long over- 
due. 

One of our finest industries—with a 
long and proud heritage dating back to 
the first colonial days of our Nation—is 
shadowed by economic decline. On both 
coasts, on the Gulf of Mexico, and on the 
Great Lakes, American fishermen are 
being displaced from their jobs. All seg- 
ments of the industry are suffering. 

Since 1945, domestic catch has re- 
mained static at 4 to 6 billion pounds, 
while world hauls have tripled from 43 
billion pounds to 123 billion pounds. 

Booming increases of imports both ex- 
emplify the decline of the industry and 
are a primary contributor to it. We now 
consume more than $700 billion worth of 
imported seafood annually. 

The plight of the fishing industry is 
all the more serious because it repre- 
sents a failure to capitalize on our tre- 
mendous potential both in domestic de- 
mand and in stock available to fulfill 
that demand. 

While, domestic output has remained 
stable since World War II, demand for 
fish products has almost tripled—from 
5.3 billion in 1945 to 14.2 in 1967. Yet we 
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have more than adequate capacity to 
meet this demand. Conservative esti- 
mates are that there presently. exists 
fishery resources off the U.S. coasts to 
sustain a total annual yield of about 30 
billion pounds, including some market- 
able species not. yet fished. 

With U.S. consumption expected to in- 
crease from present standards of 15 bil- 
lion pounds to 31 billion by the year 2000, 
the benefits from making full use of our 
stocks is clear. But, to fully develop that 
potential, major. efforts to reverse the 
spiraling decline of our domestic fishing 
industry—a decline that has moved the 
United States from second to sixth 
among nations in only a decade—must 
be made. 

As a Senator from New England, and 
from Massachusetts, where American 
fishing had its proud beginnings, I am 
deeply aware of the regional and per- 
sonal impact of its decline. New Bedford, 
Boston, or Gloucester no longer bustle 
with the hurried activity and excitement 
which once reflected the worldwide 
stature of their great fleets. In these 
ports I have seen fishermen who have 
spent their lives at sea, grounded without 
work. I have seen the great ships lying 
idle at harbor unable to compete with 
modern, fully equipped foreign subsidized 
vessels. I have spoken with members of 
all phases of the industry and heard 
countless times of their frustration and 
fear at the decline which has gone be- 
yond their individual control. 

In 1960, New England’s fishermen 
caught 93 percent of the fish brought in 
from the New England Continental 
Shelf—the remainder landed by Canadi- 
ans. Five years later, their percentage 
had dropped to 35, with the Russians 
taking more than the other nations com- 
bined. 

The International Commission on the 
North Atlantic Fisheries recently found 
it necessary to announce a moratorium 
on haddock fishing at George’s Bank, 
recognizing that it was the only way to 
preserve the depleted stock. The conse- 
quence has been a greater and greater 
need for fishermen to turn to new and 
under-utilized species. But the economic 
impact of the past few years has left 
them unable to take this step forward 
and, therefore, prevented them from 
effectively competing with other nations. 
They are caught in a vicious circle which 
could ultimately work their destruction. 

I have been in touch with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the haddock sit- 
uation along with my colleagues in the 
Congress and officials in Massachusetts. 
Former Secretary Hickel declared the 
New England fisheries a “resource dis- 
aster” which brought some assistance 
through emergency funds. But, small 
stopgap funds are insufficient. Much 
more aid is required, 

Mr. President, I have supplied this 
background information because I be- 
lieve that it is important to realize the 
extremely serious nature of the current 
situation as well as the potential for the 
industry to renew itself, if we make a 
genuine commitment. 
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The situation is summarized in the 
January 1969 Report of Marine Sciences 
Affairs, prepared by the National Coun- 
cil on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development: 

The United States has become the world’s 
most lucrative market for fishery products 
with a two year increase in demand during 
the past ten years. However, while the fishing 
catch worldwide and off our coast has tripled 
during the past two decades, the total catch 
by U.S. fishermen has slightly declined, with 
the United States now sixth among the fish- 
ing nations of the world. The problem in 
U.S. fisheries is further aggravated by the 
fact that foreign fishermen take most of the 
catch from the highly productively high seas 
fishing grounds off the U.S. coast and about 
three-fourths of our domestic demand is sat- 
isfied by imports. 


Several factors have contributed to 
this decline—overlapping and contradic- 
tory Federal, State, and local regula- 
tions; depletion of species through over- 
concentration, high costs for building 
and insuring vessels, fragmentation of 
the industry and so on. 

We have not taken steps to modernize 
our fieets or fishing techniques at a time 
when foreign countries subsidize such 
modernization in their own fleets. We 
lack both adequate vessels and equip- 
ment. Methods for locating fish are so 
crude that fishermen spend about 50 per- 
cent of their time simply searching out 
suitable fish. 

Because fishing vessels or fleets are 
often traditionally, family owned, there 
is a lack of capital for real improvement. 
Declining economic conditions have made 
it more and more difficult for fishermen 
to obtain loans from banks or other 
sources and therefore, the supply of risk 
capital is also limited. Few large com- 
panies are entering the field as there is 
little hope of immediate profit in the 
business. 

The relative unfavorable competitive 
position of our fishing industry has been 
most affected by the forms of assist- 
ance—especially subsidies that are given 
by foreign nations to their own fleets. 
Even if we could overcome this obstacle, 
the lower prices of imports would con- 
tinue to exert great pressure on our 
domestic market. This is all the more 
reason why we should lead and not fol- 
low on fisheries development. 

The great delay in Federal action on 
antidumping and other related charges 
brought by the fishermen is also unnec- 
essary and disruptive, and I urge the 
Department of the Treasury to move 
with deliberate speed on these measures. 

The foregoing profile of our fishing in- 
dustry is certainly dismal, but not with- 
out hope. A growing and vital fishing in- 
dustry could stimulate economic devel- 
opment at home and abroad, develop new 
tools for dealing with hunger and mainu- 
trition here and in developing nations, 
improve our balance of payments, in- 
crease our technical and research capa- 
bilities for tapping the vast potential re- 
sources of the ocean, enhance our posi- 
tion as a world maritime leader and 
confirm that given a new chance, the 
American economy can and does adapt 
to new conditions. 
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Three years ago, in the 90th Congress, 
I introduced S. 2426 to improve our 
fishing industry through a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated program. Unfortu- 
nately the Senate did not act on the bill. 
The Fisheries Development Act of 1971 
incorporates many of those first pro- 
posals and takes into account the pres- 
ent condition of the industry. We must 
act immediately to meet the present 
emergency and to solve the underlying 
factors that have contributed to this 
crisis. 

To assist in revitalizing the fishing in- 
dustry and returning it to its rightful 
position as a world leader, I propose the 
following eight step program. 

First, creation of a fishermen’s ex- 
tension service. 

Fundamental to the decline in the 
fishing industry has been the failure to 
keep abreast of changing technology. 
Foreign countries are constantly re- 
equipping their ships with new and costly 
equipment. And they are passing on the 
latest advancements in knowledge to all 
parts of the industry. 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, the dissemination of information 
and assistance is wholly haphazard and 
unorganized. Vast amounts of valuable 
information are gathered by the more 
than 20 Federal agencies that are in- 
volved with oceanography, but they are 
not systematized or centralized into any 
single location. 

Section 102 of this bill provides for 
the establishment in the Department of 
the Interior, a fisheries extension pro- 
gram to correlate and deliver informa- 
tion and research results to all phases 
of the industry. 

The Service would provide a vital link 
between the fishermen and the academic 
community. It would promote a con- 
tinued educational program on fishing 
technology, marketing procedures and 
processing techniques. It would instruct 
and offer practical demonstrations. In 
addition, the Service would retain critical 
information on Government assistance 
programs and would encourage com- 
munication between the various sectors 
of the industry. 

The bill authorizes $10 million for 
fiscal year 1972, $15 million for fiscal 
year 1973, and $20 million for fiscal 1974. 

Second, establishment of a program of 
technical assistance grants. 

Our fishing industry can be strong and 
vigorous only if we take advantage of 
modern equipment and methods and 
constantly seek newer and better ways to 
fish. Sonar gear, which is already stand- 
ard aboard foreign ships has not yet 
been fully introduced aboard American 
vessels. As a result, we have lost signifi- 
cant opportunities for cost reduction. 

Section 103 provides for grants to 
finance demonstration projects and to 
assist in the purchase of advanced equip- 
ment to modernize our fishing fleets. 

Some examples might be demonstra- 
tions of the effectiveness of new sonar 
equipment, of central fieet radio direc- 
tion, of mechanized harvesting devices, 
of the use of computers to forecast areas 
of probable productivity of new methods 
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of shellfish farming and of various tech- 
niques of aquaculture. 

Authorizations under this bill would 
be for $5 million for fiscal 1972, $7.5 
million for fiscal 1973, and $10 million 
for fiscal 1974. 

Third, encouragement of expansion 
into new species. 

As the depletion of haddock at Georges 
Bank so vividly points out, the over- 
exploitation of certain species ultimately 
threatens their survival and the survival 
of fishermen who depend on that species 
for a living. A balanced program and 
therefore a more stable industry can only 
be assured if we move on to the under- 
exploited species. 

To make this possible, markets must be 
created and vessels must be reequipped. 
This bill gives assistance toward both of 
these goals in section 104 and title II. 

Section 104 provides $5 million for 
3 years to enable those fleets interested 
in fishing new or underutilized species to 
acquire the necessary gear. Further 
money and assistance is also made avail- 
able for emergency situations, such as we 
presently have in New England. 

Fourth, establishment of a comprehen- 
sive study and review of existing regu- 
lations at all levels of Government. 

Presently, fishing is governed by a 
mass of overlapping fractionalized, con- 
tradictory regulations, many of which 
are now obsolete or simply unworkable. 

Section 105 directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of existing fishing regulations 
and to develop a series of model codes 
suitable for adoption by the States. 
These would be designed to reconcile the 
competing ends of sport and commercial 
fishermen, to facilitate communications 
with and between different commercial 
fisheries, and to preserve and conserve 
our present marine resources. One mil- 
lion dollars is authorized for fiscal year 
1971 to commence the study. 

Fifth, review and constantly evaluate 
the fish import situation. 

We all realize that the rising amounts 
of imports comprises the most immedi- 
ate and serious threat to our fishing in- 
dustry. Section 106 of my bill calls for 
a semiannual report by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the President and to Con- 
gress on the importation of seafood 
products. The report would include a 
profile of the quantity and value of im- 
ports for the preceding 6-month period 
broken down by country of origin and 
tariff category. It would also include 
projected amounts of imports for the fol- 
lowing 6 months and an analysis of the 
effect of imports on the domestic fish- 
eries. 

Sixth, expand research of fish-protein 
concentrate. 

The development of fish protein con- 
centrate promises to be the most import- 
ant breakthrough in fish processing in 
this century. FPC is odorless, tasteless, 
highly nutritious, and inexpensive. It can 
be easily stored, easily shipped and could 
open up world markets for American 
fisheries. The widespread utilization of 
FPC as a dietary supplement could stim- 
ulate a revolution in American fishing, 
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and minimal investments now will return 
enormous amounts. 

Congress has already authorized funds 
for the establishment of one FPC plant 
and the leasing of another, and some 
preliminary work is already underway. 
But little research has transpired in the 
effects of reducing fatty fish to FPC and 
many other significant factors have gone 
unexamined. 

Section 107 would increase the funds 
available for such research. It adds to 
present legislation an authorization of 
$1.5 million annually toward this end. 

Seventh, grants to fishermen’s cooper- 
ative associations. 

Cooperatives can be highly efficient in 
coordinating and assisting fishermen in 
a given port or area. The Port Judith 
Fishermen's Cooperative in New Eng- 
land has had relatively high success at 
organizing 50 medium and small offshore 
draggers in Rhode Island, The coopera- 
tive has existed for more than 20 years 
now handling all aspects of the fishing 
trade. 

The model can be applied almost any- 
where, but funding needs have prevented 
this. Section 108 of the bill would grant 
$3 million annually for the next 3 years 
to fishermen’s cooperatives. 

Eighth, authorize and assist the for- 
mation of fisheries marketing agree- 
ments. 

Title II would assist fishermen, proces- 
sors, cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions to form voluntary associations for 
specific purposes, This would include 
group efforts to market products, pro- 
mote the development of new products, 
conduct marketing research, and under- 
take promotional campaigns, and so on, 
Title II would provide limited exemption 
from the antitrust laws to such volun- 
tary, dues-paying groups. 

Analogous marketing associations 
have proved highly successful in agri- 
culture and there is every reason to ex- 
pect the same success in fisheries. 

Fishing cooperatives could maintain 
quotas on marketing and establish re- 
serve stocks to prevent serious seasonal 
price fluctuations. They could establish 
quality standards to increase public in- 
terest and trust in their products and 
promote research and advertising cam- 
paigns to increase per capita consump- 
tion of fish and fish products in the 
United States, They could be the impetus 
behind movement toward new species. 
Such agreements would help fishermen 
to help themselves. 

Mr. President, I have met and talked 
with fishermen from Massachusetts, from 
New England, and from other areas and 
I have seen their frustration with the 
present situation, and most of all their 
discouragement. But I have also seen 
their pride, their courage, and their tre- 
mendous dedication. For century upon 
century, they have been valued citizens 
and a most significant part of this Na- 
tion’s economic resources. Daily, in 
stormy, cold, and difficult conditions, 
they have faced the sea and risked their 
lives, producing at one time more than 


enough fish to supply the entire Nation. 
Fathers handed down their skills, their 


profession, and their love of it to their 
sons and to their grandsons. 
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It is these qualities that enable them 
to brave long weeks at sea, far from 
their families, for very modest economic 
returns. And it is these qualities that 
convince me that with coordination, and 
minimal assistance at this critical time, 
our fishermen have the strength and the 
determination to prevail. 

Fishermen, boatowners, and proces- 
sors can work together for their common 
good. Fishermen from Gloucester, New 
Bedford, and Boston have recognized the 
importance of working together and 
Maine, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, along with other fishing States will 
hopefully commence cooperating and 
thus gain stature and force by presenting 
a united, common front. 

I have great admiration for the fisher- 
men of my State and New England for 
their efforts to cooperate in the vigorous 
pursuit of their needs. I look forward to 
working closely with these leaders to 
prescribe and facilitate a unified indus- 
try that will assist our efforts here in 
Washington. 

The fishing families of New Bedford, 
Gloucester, and Boston are anxious to 
preserve their industry and they are pre- 
pared to work hard to do so. The same 
holds true for fishermen throughout the 
Nation. For, the decline of the fishing 
industry is not exclusive to New England; 
it is occurring in similar proportions in 
all areas of this country that depend on 
fishing as a livelihood for its citizens— 
the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, the 
Gulf States, and the Great Lakes. 

And so, while the situation at present 
is certainly alarming, there should be lit- 
tle cause for hopelessness if Congress is 
willing to take the steps that are re- 
quired. We have the knowledge, the 
means, the desire, and the dedication. 
What we need is a comprehensive, for- 
ward-looking program and a genuine de- 
termination to bring about the rejuvena- 
tion of the American commercial fishing 
industry. 

This kind of rebirth is essential. It 
can result in new jobs for fishermen 
and processors. It can mean increased 
orders for shipbuilders and suppliers. It 
can mean restoring our port facilities. It 
can mean more food for the hungry peo- 
ple of the United States and indeed the 
world. It can mean increased tax revenue 
for our hard-pressed municipalities. 

It can mean the repair of the faded 
reputation of the American fishing in- 
dustry—a fine reputation from the time 
when the sailing schooners of New Bed- 
ford, Gloucester, and Boston represented 
the crest of world fishing ability and 
knowledge. 

These proposals are not a panacea for 
all the problems of the fishing industry. 
Instead, they should be viewed as part 
of the overall effort. 

However the urgency of the situation 
is more than clear. A firm commitment 
now can save the fishing industry for the 
future. The bill I introduce today reaf- 
firms my own commitment to this worthy 
effort. I believe that this bill could be 
of crucial significance to our fishermen 
and I ask for favorable and deliberate 
action by the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 221) to provide certain 
essential assistance to the U.S. fishing 
industry, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 222—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE CANYON COUNTRY NATIONAL 
PARKWAY, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am again 
introducing my bill to establish a Canyon 
Country National Parkway through 
southeastern Utah from Arizona to 
Colorado. This bill was before the 89th, 
90th, and 91st Congresses, but no action 
was taken for several reasons. 

The first reason is that this is a com- 
panion, to some extent to the bill (S. 26) 
extending the boundaries of Canyon- 
lands National Park, which passed the 
Senate last session, but died in the House, 
and which I have reintroduced this ses- 
sion. It has been my policy to complete 
action first on the park extension bill and 
then to bring up the parkway bill after 
the new boundaries of the park are 
settled. The parkway bill would skirt the 
park and perhaps even cross some areas. 

The second reason I have not pushed 
the parkway bill is that the Four Corners 
Regional Commission, which embraces all 
of the counties through which the park- 
way would run, has in the process two 
studies, the conclusions of which could 
give definite guidance to parkway plan- 
ning and development. The first study 
is on tourism and recreation potentials in 
the Four Corners Area, and the second 
on transportation, with special emphasis 
on the roads which are needed and where 
they might well be built. Both studies are 
scheduled for completion in the spring 
of this year, 1971. It is important that 
action on this bill be tied in with Com- 
mission plans. It is complementary to 
them. 

However, there is no doubt in my mind 
as to the desirability of a desert wilder- 
ness parkway of the type envisioned by 
my bill. The parkway would connect the 
spectacular Glen Canyon Dam with Can- 
yonlands National Park and with the 
Colorado National Monument. It would 
traverse what is perhaps the world’s most 
scenic area. Most of this area is now ac- 
cessible only by packhorse. 

The parkway would run in a north- 
easterly direction paralleling the north 
shore of Lake Powell through the Glen 
Canyon recreation area for about 100 
miles, with connecting spurs out into the 
recreation area to special points of inter- 
est. It would skirt, or perhaps cut across, 
the northwest corner of Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park and traverse the recreation 
area west of the Maze. Along the north- 
ern boundary of Canyonlands, the road 
would swing eastward across the Green 
River and down to the Colorado River 
near the town of Moab, Utah. It would 
then proceed northeastward along the 
bank of the Colorado River to the vicin- 
ity of “Dewey Bridge” where it would 
cross the Dolores River. The route would 
continue through Glade Park and reach 
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a terminus on Route I-70 at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. The entire parkway would to- 
tal about 400 miles. 

Since Lake Powell was created, it has 
become a major recreation area for out- 
door enthusiasts. The number of people 
enjoying the Lake Powell area has quad- 
rupled in the last 4 years—the National 
Park Service record of attendance shows 
196,000 people visited the lake in 1964, 
the first year the reservoir filled, and 
789,000 came in 1970. Lake Powell’s fame 
is spreading, and will continue to spread. 

Canyonlands National Park, estab- 
lished in 1964, has also attracted many 
visitors and their number will increase 
as the roads in the park are completed. 

There is no direct connecting link be- 
tween the Lake Powell area and the 
Canyonlands area. Nor is there any way 
to cross the interesting country north of 
Canyonlands, and to see the scenery 
along the Colorado River north and east 
of Moab, into Colorado. All this scenery 
is most unusual. A road which would al- 
low tourists to drive along Lake Powell 
to Canyonlands National Park would al- 
low them to enjoy both attractions in one 
trip, and then, if they wished, to enjoy 
the splendors of the upper reaches of the 
Colorado and the Colorado Monument. 
As a scenic drive, the Canyon Country 
Parkway would be unparalleled any- 
where. 

Mr. President, southern Utah is be- 
coming one of the Nation’s most popular 
western playgrounds. There are canyons 
by the hundreds waiting to be explored, 
many of them still inaccessible except by 
packhorse. There is a sculptured beauty 
and magnificent vistas and sun and 
solitude. 

We must build access roads into the 
Glen Canyon Recreation Area and into 
Canyonlands Park which will reveal some 
of this spectacular scenery. I hope to in- 
crease beauty in Canyonlands through 
the passage of S. 26. But we have only 
begun to explore the area. 

A Canyon Country National Parkway 
would make more of this scenery acces- 
sible and enjoyable to the American peo- 
ple. It would be a ribbon of beauty in our 
golden circle of National Parks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 222) to provide for the 
establishment and administration of the 
Canyon Country National Parkway in 
the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 223—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR AIRPORTS ON 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, although 
there are a few airports located on In- 
dian reservations, there is no pattern 
for their establishment. I am therefore 
today introducing a bill to give the De- 
partment of the Interior generally au- 
thority to establish airports on Indian 
reservations, provided, of course, that 
the airport is included in revision then 
current for the national airport plan 
formulated by the Administrator of the 
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Federal Aviation Administration, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Federal Air- 
port Act. 

The bill I am introducing also provides 
that the airport must be maintained in 
accordance with the standards, rules and 
regulations provided by the Administra- 
tion of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. 


S. 231—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE AN EQUITABLE SYS- 
TEM FOR FIXING AND ADJUSTING 
RATE EMPLOYEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, last session 
the Congress passed a bill to provide by 
statute an equitable system for fixing 
and adjusting the rates of pay of prevail- 
ing rate employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Although there was general agreement 
that Federal workers in the blue collar 
or prevailing rate field had suffered 
gross inequities for many years, and that 
changes in the system of adjusting and 
fixing their compensation rates were 
justified, President Nixon vetoed the bill. 
The veto came in the closing hours of 
the 91st Congress, and was a deep dis- 
appointment both to those of us who had 
sponsored and pressed for the legisla- 
tion, and those who would have bene- 
fited by it. 

I am today therefore introducing a 
bill which will bring again before the 
Congress the subject of wage rates for 
the blue collar worker, and of the method 
of setting those rates. I cannot stress 
too strongly the need for early consider- 
ation of this measure. 

As my colleagues know, prevailing rate 
employees make up about 27 percent of 
Federal workers paid exclusively from 
appropriated funds, There are also thou- 
sands of employees included in the non- 
appropriated fund lists, and when these 
are added, the total number of blue col- 
lar or prevailing rate employees in the 
Federal Government approaches 800,000. 
Some 17,500 of them are in my State of 
Utah. 

The prevailing wage employee is 
among the lowest paid in the Federal 
Government. Wage grade employes, for 
example, earn on the average 16 percent 
less than classified workers or those in 
the postal field service. These are the 
men and women who are being hardest 
hit by our constantly rising prices, yet 
they are the ones we have turned our 
back on. They are the stepchildren of 
Government service, 

This bill I am introducing will set up 
10 steps in pay differential, which will 
not only correct the blatant inequities 
of the present three-step system but will 
set up a range of rates so that Federal 
wage board employees can win compara- 
bility with private industry, which op- 
erates successfully under a similar range 
of rates. 

At the present time, the pay differen- 
tial for the classified white collar work- 
er is about 30 percent; the pay differen- 
tial of the blue collar worker in private 
enterprise follows a similar pattern, But 
the wage board blue collar worker in 
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Federal installations can only increase 
his rate of pay by 8 percent. How 
then, under existing rules, do you reward 
these employees, particularly since most 
of them are in the final step shortly after 
they begin work? 

Supervisors are given the privilege of 
a five in-grade system now, so they can 
enjoy continued financial rewards while 
the workers they supervise are stuck in 
the morass of an inflexible grade system. 

This bill would also establish a Federal 
Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee 
within the Civil Service Commission with 
an impartial chairman appointed by the 
President—a chairman wedded neither 
to management nor unions—to insure 
that the broad interests of both sides are 
represented and protected. 

The measure provides that five mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be appointed 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission from among labor unions 
representing the largest number of pre- 
vailing rate employees under exclusive 
recognition in Government service and 
that management officials, five in num- 
ber, shall be appointed from each of the 
four executive agencies—other than the 
Civil Service Commission—and military 
departments having the largest number 
of prevailing rate employees and an em- 
ployee of the Civil Service Commission 
appointed by its Chairman. 

Another important feature of the bill 
is that it would include in the provisions 
the forgotten people of the Federal serv- 
ice—the nonappropriated fund workers— 
who would receive the same benefits as 
the wage grade workers. 

This bill is vital to the welfare of the 
Federal service. These workers have been 
more than patient in waiting for its pas- 
Sage but their patience is growing thin. 

We must now move to correct the mish- 
mash of antiquated executive orders and 
chaotic regulations under which they 
work, and provide by law a sound and 
equitable system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 231) to provide an equi- 
table system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of pay for prevailing rate employ- 
ees of the Government, and for other 
purposes, was received, read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


S. 233—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO THE SHIPMENT AT 
GOVERNMENT EXPENSE OF MO- 
TOR VEHICLES OWNED BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my colleague (Mr. GRAVEL), I 
introduce a bill to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the military departments, in cer- 
tain cases to ship automobiles to and 
from the State of Alaska by commercial 
motor carrier via the Alaska ferry sys- 
tem, and by means of other surface 
transportation. 

Mr. President, this bill would give the 
military departments more flexibility in 
moving privately owned autemobiles of 
military personnel stationed in Alaska to 
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and from Alaska in that it would allow 
shipment by water transportation, rail- 
road transportation, or a combination 
thereof. 

At the present time, there is only one 
carrier serving Anchorage directly by 
water. The language of the existing law 
prohibits use of any mode of transpor- 
tation except a water carrier. This means 
that under existing law the carriers serv- 
ing Anchorage by water have all the 
military privately owned vehicle busi- 
ness. There are other land carriers in- 
terested in the business, who would be 
able to compete. 

In addition, the military departments 
have indicated in the past, and I am 
certain that feeling has not changed now, 
that they would like to have several 
modes to choose from. As a rule, com- 
petition for Government business keeps 
Government costs down. Therefore, Mr. 
President, if my bill is enacted, benefits 
will be threefold: 

First, it will allow several carriers to 
bid on the military business to and from 
Alaska. 

Second, it will give the military depart- 
ments greater fiexibility in their con- 
tracting authority. 

Third, it will assure the taxpayers that 
transportation of the vehicles is being 
provided the Government at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 233), to amend section 
2634 of title 10, United States Code, re- 
lating to the shipment at Government 
expense of motor vehicles owned by mem- 
bers of the armed services, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 233 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2684 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of clause (1); 

(2) striking out the period at the end 
of clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the word “or”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof a new clause 
as follows: 

“(3) in the case of movements to and from 
Alaska, by commercial motor carrier via 
highways and the Alaska ferry system or oth- 
er surface transportation between customary 
ports of embarkation and debarkation, if 
such means of transport does not exceed 
the cost to the United States of other au- 
thorized means. 


S. 234—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO CONVEY THE INTEREST OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
PROPERTY IN FAIRBANKS, ALAS- 
KA, TO HILLCREST, INC. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my colleague (Mr. GRAVEL) Iin- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would authorize conveyance of all 
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right, title, and interest of the United 
States reserved or retained in certain 
lands, in Fairbanks, Alaska, which were 
conveyed to the Hillcrest Home for Boys 
under the Recreation and Public Pur- 
poses Act of January 24, 1961. 

Hillcrest Home for Boys was first or- 
ganized at a meeting at the Eagle’s Hall 
on September 11, 1958. Hillcrest, a home 
for boys without a home, is a community 
project and will accept all boys without 
regard to race, creed, or color. It is not a 
detention home nor a correctional in- 
stitution. Rather, it is a home to live in 
during their 4 years of high school. Hill- 
crest will provide housing, school guid- 
ance, counseling, part-time opportunities 
for work, and the interest and care of a 
director who presides at Hillcrest. 

Surveys have made apparent the need 
for Hillcrest, and Hillcrest has the sup- 
port of both public and private agencies 
and service groups. Hillcrest plans to co- 
operate to the fullest degree possible with 
others in the field including Federal, 
State, and private organizations. 

Hillcrest currently accommodates nine 
boys, and all available funds are needed 
to maintain the operation as is. Hillcrest 
wants to expand their facilities to ac- 
commodate up to 20 boys, a situation 
which is financially impossible now. If 
title were granted to Hillcrest for the 
land, a portion of the land could be sold 
to finance the desired expansion of their 
facilities. Currently, boys waiting to get 
into Hillcrest are housed in the State 
jail—a situation which is certainly not 
desirable. The entire concept of Hillcrest 
rests on taking disadvantaged youngsters 
and giving them the best possible en- 
vironment and hope for the future. 

Hillcrest is the only private institu- 
tion in the State of Alaska which handles 
boys of this age group. These young men 
represent an important resource for 
Alaska and the Nation, and we should do 
our best to see that they are properly 
taken care of through the high school 
years. 

The land in question, acquired under 
the Recreation and Public Purposes Act, 
can be used as income property if the bill 
I introduced today is favorably con- 
sidered. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 234), to convey the interest 
of the United States in certain property 
in Fairbanks, Alaska, to Hillcrest, Inc., 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 234 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to Hillcrest, Incorporated, 
without consideration, all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the tract of land (together with any build- 
ings or other improvements thereon) de- 


scribed as the southeast quarter, section 26, 
township 1 north, range 2 west, Fairbanks 
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meridian, such tract being the tract condi- 
tionally patented to Hillcrest, Incorporated, 
by patent numbered 1216565 under the Rec- 
reation and Public Purposes Act of June 14, 
1926 (43 U.S.C. 869), for use as a home for 
juvenile boys. 


S. 235—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
DESIGNATING THE POST CEME- 
TERY AT FORT RICHARDSON, 
ALASKA, AS A NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, during 
the last session of Congress, I introduced 
S. 2626, which designated the post ceme- 
tery at Fort Richardson as a national 
cemetery. Unfortunately, this legislation 
was not acted on, but Senator GRAVEL 
and I are hopeful that with the creation 
of the new Veterans Committee, and the 
increased need in my State for a second 
national cemetery, action might be 
taken early in this Congress on this leg- 
islation. 

The citizens of Alaska have never 
hesitated to step forward when their 
country has called. The service record 
of Alaska’s veterans is long and dis- 
tinguished, ranking proudly with any 
State in the Nation. 

However, the veterans of my State 
are being denied one of the basic priv- 
ileges that all veterans in this Nation 
receive. This is the privilege to be buried 
in a national cemetery. 

Currently, there is a national ceme- 
tery in Alaska, located in Sitka. How- 
ever, it is far removed from many pop- 
ulation centeis of the State, and it works 
an extreme hardship and expense upon 
the families of many veterans who wish 
to bury their deceased veterans there. 
Transportation costs are high, and the 
final resting place of the veteran is far 
away from his loved ones in other parts 
of Alaska. Alaska is a huge State, being 
over one-fifth the size of the entire con- 
tinental United States together. Our 
transportation system is very inadequate, 
and travel between different areas is dif- 
ficult and expensive. Often, the only 
method of travel is by sea or air. For 
an area as large as Alaska, having only 
one national cemetery is a hardship. The 
Sitka Cemetery is adequately located for 
citizens of southeastern Alaska but very 
much removed from the citizens of the 
central and southcentral areas. The sit- 
uation is the same as if the people of 
Los Angeles had to bury their loved ones 
in Sacramento and then were only able 
to visit the cemetery by air or boat. I 
think the inadequacy of the present sit- 
uation is evident. 

For several years there has been dis- 
cussion. of establishing a new national 
cemetery in central or south-central 
Alaska to better serve the large popula- 
tion of the railbelt area. However, the 
entire national cemetery program is cur- 
rently under review, and it is presently 
impossible to establish an entirely new 
national cemetery until the administra- 
tive problems of that review are settled. 

Nonetheless, I feel that, in the interim, 
the veterans of Alaska should have ac- 
cess to a proper national cemetery, con- 
venient to their homes and loved ones. 

Consequently, I am today introducing 
S. 235 which would designate the exist- 
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ing post cemetery at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, as a national cemetery. The cem- 
etery facilities already exist there, and 
it is a matter of little or no money and 
a minor administrative change to pro- 
vide the veterans of this area with a na- 
tional cemetery within reach of their 
homes. This is a step which would not 
conflict with the current policy of not 
establishing entirely new national ceme- 
teries and yet provide a basic service to 
many deserving veterans. 

The people of Alaska are extremely 
interested in seeing that a centrally lo- 
cated national cemetery is established in 
Alaska. The State legislature has passed 
a resolution calling for the establishment 
of a national cemetery in the Cook In- 
let-Tanana Basin area of Alaska and all 
of the veterans’ organizations in the State 
have expressed their wholehearted ap- 
proval and support for such a measure. 

Despite the fact that there is a mora- 
torium on establishing new national cem- 
eteries, I feel that it is both desirable 
and feasible to designate the existing 
facility at Fort Richardson as a national 
cemetery without upsetting the national 
review now underway. This is a simple 
thing to do, but it would have the great- 
est benefit for thousands of veterans in 
my State. I hope that the Congress will 
see fit to accord these veterans the same 
rights and privileges that veterans in all 
the rest of the Nation receive. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 235 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 235), to provide for the 
establishment of the post cemetery at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, as a national 
cemetery, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 235 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized and 
directed to establish a national cemetery at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska. The secretary shall 
include within the boundaries of such na- 
tional cemetery the grounds presently set 
aside for use as a post cemetery at Fort 
Richardson and shall include within the 
boundaries of such national cemetery such 
other lands under his jurisdiction at Fort 
Richardson as he deems necessary or ap- 
propriate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army shall 
provide for the care and maintenance of the 
national cemetery established under author- 
ity of this Act. 

Sec, 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


S. 236—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR TO CONVEY 
TO THE CITY OF ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA, INTERESTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
LANDS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
today introduced, on behalf of myself 
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and Mr. Gravet, legislation which would 
give the city of Anchorage greater free- 
dom of action in administering city hall 
property. My bill would grant title in fee 
to the Anchorage City Hall property and 
remove the restriction that this property 
must be used for municipal purposes. 

We are hopeful that this body can take 
early action on this very important legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 236), to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey to the 
city of Anchorage, Alaska, interests of 
the United States in certain lands, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

S. 236 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to transfer by quitclaim deed or 
other appropriate means, without considera- 
tion, to the city of Anchorage, Alaska, all 
right, title, and interest remaining in the 
United States in and to block 42 of Anchor- 
age townsite (proper) which was conveyed to 
the city of Anchorage by Patent Numbered 
873718 (dated July 27, 1922), and Patent 
Numbered 1117601 (dated December 8, 1943), 
and block 52 of Anchorage townsite (proper) 


which was so conveyed by Patent Numbered 
873718 (dated July 27, 1922). 


S. 237—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR TO CONVEY 
CERTAIN LAND TO THE CITY OF 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my colleague, Mr. GRAVEL, Iam 
today introducing a bill which author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey the Alaska Railroad Employees Club 
property on Government Hill to the city 
of Anchorage. Much interest has been 
expressed by residents of Anchorage in 
this property, and I am hopeful that 
hearings can be held early on this im- 
portant legislation, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be reprinted in full 
immediately following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 237), to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain 
land to the city of Anchorage, Alaska, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 237 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
convey to the city of Anchorage, Alaska, all 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the tract described in sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, and the improvements 
thereon, 
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Sec. 2. The tract to be conveyed under the 
first section of this Act is a parcel of land 
lying within the Alaska Railroad Terminal 
Reserve at Anchorage, Alaska, adjacent to 
the north addition to the Anchorage town- 
site and is more specifically described as fol- 
lows: Beginning at corner 7 of United States 
survey 3047; 

thence north 61 degrees 11 minutes 30 
seconds east 240.73 feet; 

thence south 28 degrees 48 minutes 30 
seconds east 91.94 feet; 

thence south 74 degrees 24 minutes east 
86.31 feet; 

thence south 15 degrees 36 minutes west 
384.37 feet; 

thence south 46 degrees 36 minutes west 
161.91 feet; 

thence south 74 degrees 41 minutes 35 
seconds west 161.63 feet; 

thence north 70 degrees 31 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 179.23 feet; 

thence north 19 degrees 28 minutes 30 
seconds east 431.35 feet; 


thence north 54 degrees 28 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 78.27 feet, 


more or less, to the point of beginning, con- 
taining approximately 4.70 acres. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance made under this 
Act shall be without monetary consideration, 
but subject to the provision that if within 
twenty-five years after the lands are conveyed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the city of 
Anchorage attempts to transfer title to or 
control over the tract to another, or the tract 
is devoted, in whole or in part, to other than 
recreational or public purposes, without the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior, title 
to the tract automatically shall revert to the 
United States. The acceptance of any in- 
strument of conveyance under this Act by 
the city of Anchorage shall constitute an 
agreement by the city that a determination 
of the Secretary of the Interior that a breach 
of the requirements of this section has oc- 
curred shall be conclusive with respect to the 
necessary facts constituting such a breach. 

Sec. 4. The conveyance authorized by the 
Act shall be made subject to the terms and 
conditions contained in the sublease of the 
Anchorage Curling Club, Incorporated, dated 
September 15, 1964. 


S. 239—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
AMEND THE FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague (Mr. Grave) of the 
senior Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
and the junior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), I am introducing a bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

This bill was introduced in the 90th 
Congress by my good friend and former 
Senator from the State of Alaska, Ernest 
Gruening. His bill was cosponsored by 
our late Senator, Bob Bartlett. It passed 
the Senate but failed to obtain approval 
of the House of Representatives. 

The bill provides that property which 
has been declared excess to the needs 
of Federal agencies will be made avail- 
able to State and local agencies before 
such property could be obtained by the 
Agency for International Development. 

Much of the equipment now acquired 
by AID is stored for long periods until a 
foreign government requests it. And in 
many other cases, valuable equipment is 
given to a foreign government that is 
unable to use it or unable to maintain 
it. In any event, our American State and 
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local agencies will be able to make good 
use of much of the surplus property, at 
a lower cost to the American taxpayer 
than now exists. 

Considering the grave situations, both 
social and monetary, that exist in many 
of our States, we feel that our problems 
and people should have the first option 
on the use of excess Federal properties. 
These properties were purchased with 
the taxpayers’ money in the first place 
and it is unfair and unwise to expect 
them to pay again for items identical to 
those already sitting in Federal ware- 
houses, awaiting shipment overseas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 239) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Srevens (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 239 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
the first sentence of section 203(j) (1) 
of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is further amended to read as follows: 
“Under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, the Administrator is authorized, in 
his discretion, to donate without cost (ex- 
cept for costs of care and handling and, with 
respect to excess property described herein, 
costs of transportation and repair) for use in 
any State for purposes of education, public 
health, or civil defense, or for research for 
any such purpose any equipment, materials, 
books, or other supplies (including those 
capitalized in a working capital or similar 
fund) under the control or any executive 
agency which— 

“(i) Shall have been determined to be 
surplus property; or 

“(ii) shall have been determined to the 
excess property and is being held under sec- 
tion 608 of Public Law 87-195 (75 Stat. 424), 
approved September 4, 1961, as amended, 
which property shall be offered to designated 
State agencies, as herein defined, before 
being offered to any other eligible donee; 
and 

“(ill) shall haye been determined under 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of this subsection 
to be usable and necessary for such pur- 
pose.” 


S. 241—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO REVENUE SHAR- 
ING—LOCAL GOVERNMENT MOD- 
ERNIZATION INCENTIVE 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, State 
and local governments need to change. 
Remaining frozen in the status quo is an 
invitation to bureaucratic lethargy and 
governmental paralysis. 

Change and reform in government, its 
processes and policies is essential to keep- 
ing government responsive to the needs 
of the people government serves. Failure 
to keep State and local governments up 
to date leaves the governed with an 


inefficient system that becomes increas- 
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ingly costly while providing less and less 
service. 

I offer for Senate consideration, today, 
legislation that will provide financial in- 
centives to State and local governments 
to reform and streamline themselves. 
This bill, introduced in the House on 
January 21, by Congressman HENRY 
Reuss, would provide block grants to 
those State and local governments that 
demonstrate a willingness to update their 
governmental systems and processes. 

The administration’s approach to revy- 
enue sharing gives no incentive to Stat- 
and local governments to streamline s:- 
they can function more efficiently. Whaw 
we need is a revitalized federal system, 
not perpetuation of the status quo. The 
Humphrey-Reuss bill would relieve the 
fiscal crisis of States and localities by 
sharing revenues over and above what the 
Federal Government at present distrib- 
utes in categorical grants; it would use 
revenue sharing to encourage State and 
local governments to modernize their 
structures so the shared funds can be 
spent with greatest effect. 

The Humphrey-Reuss revenue-sharing 
bill has these features: 

FUNDING 


The bill would provide revenue shar- 
ing of $3 billion for fiscal 1972, $5 billion 
for fiscal 1973, $7 billion for fiscal 1974, 
and $9 billion for fiscal 1975. 

If the administration will take steps 
to put our country on a full-employment- 
without-inflation course, and to reorder 
our priorities, enlarged revenues will per- 
mit the Federal Government to perform 
its necessary functions, balance its budg- 
et, and still have adequate revenues left 
over for revenue sharing. 

However, any revenue sharing that is 
passed into law, must make clear that 
the funds being distributed to the States 
and localities are over and above those 
funds now being distributed to them on 
a grant or matching basis. Merely switch- 
ing the structure by which local govern- 
ment receives funds already being allo- 
cated to them, provides no solution to 
their fiscal crisis. Representatives of the 
States, counties, and cities, have made 
this point quite clear. What is needed is 
more help for the States and localities, 
not a manipulation of the distribution 
system. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The administration’s most recent ap- 
proach to revenue sharing did not include 
any incentives to the States and locali- 
ties to update and streamline their gov- 
ernmental structures. I understand, how- 
ever, that the next version will contain 
some of the incentive philosophy and 
local share negotiation process, outlined 
in the Humphrey-Reuss bill. I welcome 
this implicit support from the adminis- 
tration for the most essential part of our 
bill. The heart of our legislation is a re- 
quirement that States qualify for rev- 
enue sharing, in the second and subse- 
quent years of the program, by preparing 
a master plan and timetable for modern- 
izing State and local government. 

Effective State and local participation 
in “Creative Federalism” requires this 
modernization. The Humphrey-Reuss 
bill also includes a list of reforms that 
States and localities might wish to con- 
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sider in drawing up their master plan 
for governmental updating and stream- 
lining. 

This list of possible reforms can serve 
to alert the States and localities to those 
areas of reform most needed in their own 
systems and processes of government. 

STATE INCOME TAX INCENTIVE 


The bill gives double weighting to the 
income tax efforts of the States after 
July 1, 1974, in the formula used to ap- 
portion funds among the States. States 
lacking income taxes thus have an in- 
centive to adopt them and have time to 
take the necessary legislative steps to 
enact them. 

Presently, Connecticut, Florida, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming have 
no income tax at all, and compete un- 
fairly for industry with the States which 
have such a tax. Four States have nar- 
rowly based income taxes; New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Ten- 
nessee, and five States: Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Missis- 
sippi, have income taxes with the same 
rate for both rich and poor. 

ALLOCATION TO LOCALITIES 


The bill includes a negotiation process 
whereby the States, counties, and munici- 
palities can work out the allocation of 
funds. This negotiation process incor- 
porates allocation procedures recently 
worked out by the national organizations 
o: cities, mayors, Governors, and coun- 
ties. 

First. A State will get a 10-percent bo- 
nus in its portion of the Federal revenue- 
sharing total as it meets with and nego- 
tiates an agreement with a representa- 
tive number of county and city govern- 
ments determining: First, the State-local 
split and, second, the local distribution 
of these funds. 

Second. If a State does not negotiate, it 
must pass through to its localities an 
amount that will average over 50 percent 
nationally. According to the formula set 
out in the bill, the local share will range 
from about 30 to 65 percent State by 
State. Far more than the average con- 
tained in the administration’s 1969 bill. 
Distribution of the local share would be 
determined by State law. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
agreement reached by national State- 
county-city organizations. I feel that the 
negotiation of the local pass-through 
share will also provide a forum for con- 
sultation and agreement on a moderniza- 
tion plan. 

And a particularly glaring flaw of the 
administration’s plan is avoided by my 
bill: Mandatory distribution to all 63,000 
local governments, whether rich or poor, 
archaic or efficient. Instead the bill leaves 
distribution among localities to State law 
or to intrastate negotiation, thus provid- 
ing the fiexiblity needed to encourage 
consolidation of inefficient units, and to 
take account of relative fiscal need and 
other differences State by State. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE 


The administration’s approach to re- 
venue-sharing requires assignment of its 
bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
in the House of Representatives. The 


chairman and ranking minority member 
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have expressed their opposition to any 
type of revenue-sharing. 

My bill avoids this pitfall since the 
particulars of the legislation have noth- 
ing to do with revenue raising or estab- 
lishment of a trust fund to receive ear- 
marked revenues and will go to the 
Government Operations Committee. The 
bill is a straight authorization that must 
also travel the appropriations route in 
both Houses of Congress. 

Congressman Reuss is a member of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee and will be able to facilitate the bill’s 
passage in the House. It is my hope to be 
assigned to the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee, where I can provide 
a similar impetus to the bill’s favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that rev- 
enue-sharing’s time has truly come. It 
has been discussed thoroughly for ap- 
proximately a decade. I have long sup- 
ported the concept and am delighted to 
be able to introduce legislation that I be- 
lieve will have excellent chances of pas- 
sage. 

I urge my Senate colleagues to give the 
legislation careful consideration. It pro- 
vides the means for helping solve the 
fiscal crises of State and local govern- 
ments and provides the incentive for 
States and localities to modernize and 
streamline themselves and to better uti- 
lize these Federal investments and their 
own local-effort revenues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table listing the percentage 
of local pass-through be printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 241) to improve inter- 
governmental relationships, and the 
economy and efficiency of all levels of 
Government, by providing Federal block 
grants for States and localities where 
there is a demonstration of State inten- 
tion to modernize State and local gov- 
ernment, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 241 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“State and Local Government Moderniza- 
tion Act of 1971". 

FEDERAL BLOCK GRANTS 

Sec. 2(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TrIons.—There is herewith authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1971, $3 billion; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1972, $5 billion; for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973, $7 billion; 


for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1974, $9 
billion; to be paid by the President to all 
States (and localities within such States) 
which qualify for Federal block grants. 

(b) DETERMINATION OF “OVERALL STATE- 
LocaL SHARE.”—Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (d)(2) of this section, the Pres- 
ident shall quarterly make a payment to each 
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State (and to eligible local governments in 
that State pursuant to subsection (c) or 
(d) of his section) which is qualified under 
section 3 of this Act for a Federal block 
grant of an amount to be known as the 
“overall state-local share,” which shall bear 
the same ratio to the amount appropriated 
for that year under subsection (a) of this 
section as the product of— 

(1) the population of the State, and 

(2) the State’s “revenue-effort ratio” (as 
determined below), 


bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States which are qualified 
for a revenue-sharing payment in that year. 
The “revenue-effort ratio” for a State shall 
be the ratio between the sum of all revenues 
collected in the State by the State and its 
political subdivisions, and the total per- 
sonal income for the State. After July 1, 
1974, double weight shall be given to income 
tax revenue. Population, revenue, and in- 
come data shall be based on the most recent 
data available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The term “State” shall include the 
District of Columbia, which shall receive 
both the 60 percent and the 40 percent share. 

(C) APPORTIONMENT oF “OVERALL STATE- 
LOCAL SHARE”: GENERAL RULE.— 

(1) APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN STATES AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS.—The “overall State-local 
share” shall be apportioned between the 
State government (“State share”) and all 
eligible general purpose local governments in 
that State (“local government share") in the 
same ratio as the revenues of the State gov- 
ernment bear to the revenues of all units of 
local government in the State, including 
school districts and special districts. 

(2) APPORTIONMENT AMONG LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS.—The “local government share” shall 
be apportioned among such units of general 
purpose local government, and according to 
such a distribution formula, as the State 
shall by law provide. Such inclusion or ex- 
clusion of local governments, and such dis- 
tribution formula, shall be fair and equitable 
departing from a per capita or a revenue 
basis only for the purpose of favoring local- 
ities that are relatively more populous, con- 
tain relatively more low-income families, or 
have high local tax burdens in relation to 
individual income. The chief executive of 
each State shall keep the President currently 
informed of the amounts payable to local 
governments under such State law. 

(d) APPORTIONMENT oF “OVERALL STATE- 
LOCAL SHARE”: BONUS FOR NEGOTIATION.— 

(1) Any state may obtain a 10 percent 
bonus in its “overall state-local share” if 
it enacts an apportionment between the 
state and ite localities, and among its locali- 
ties agreed to (A) by a majority decision of 
all county governments, representing at 
least half of all counties by population; and 
(B) by a majority decision of all govern- 
ments of municipalities with 2500 or more 
population representing at least half of all 
such municipalities by population. 

(2) In each fiscal year for which funds for 
Federal block grants are appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act, the President shall re- 
serve for a specified period prior to the first 
quarterly payment to qualifying states an 
amount sufficient to provide a 10 percent 
bonus for all states. At the expiration of 
this period, the unclaimed portion of the 
amount reserved shali become available for 
distribution to all qualifying states pursu- 
ant to subsection (b) of this section and, 
either subsection (c) of this section or para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

(3) The President shall issue regulations 
to ensure equity to states, which by reason 
of their local governmental structure, are not 
able to meet the requirements of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR BLOCK GRANTS 


Sec. 3. In order to qualify for block grants 
in the first, and subsequent fiscal years, each 
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state shall, within a specified period prior 
to the first quarterly payment each year, do 
one of the following: (a) enact and file with 
the President a local government distribu- 
tion law (which may from time to time be 
amended) pursuant to section 2(c) (2) of 
this Act; or (b) enact and file with the Pres- 
ident a state-local apportionment agreement 
(which may from to time be amended) pur- 
suant to section 2(d) (1) of this Act. In 
order to qualify in the second, and subse- 
quent fiscal years, a state’s chief executive 
Officer shall prepare and file with the Presi- 
dent (and may from time to time amend) a 
master plan and timetable for modernizing 
and revitalizing state and local governments, 
by methods (where appropriate) such as 
those on the following illustrative check- 
list— 

(1) Interstate: proposed arrangements, by 
interstate compact or otherwise, for dealing 
with interstate regional problems, including 
those of metropolitan areas which overlap 
State lines, and for regional cooperation in 
such areas as health, education, welfare, con- 
servation, resource development, transporta- 
tion, recreation, housing. 

(2) State Direct action: proposed 
governments (by constitutional, statutory, 
and administrative changes), including rec- 
ommendations concerning the short ballot; 
longer terms for Constitutional officers; an- 
nual legislative sessions; adequately paid of- 
ficers and legislators; modernized State bor- 
rowing powers; improved tax systems (in- 
cluding an income tax of at least moderate 
progressiveness); rationalized boards and 
commissions; increased assistance to local 
governments; revising the terms of State 
aids and shared taxes so as to encourage 
modern local governments and to compen- 
sate for differences in total local fiscal capac- 
ity; State assumption of direct fiscal respon- 
sibility for basic functions; and modern 
personnel systems. 

(3) State action affecting localities: pro- 
posed strengthening and modernizing by the 
State of local, rural, urban, and metropoli- 
tan governments (by constitutional, statu- 
tory, and administrative changes), including 

(A) Changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more efficient and economical, as by 

(1) reducing the number of, or eliminat- 
ing, local governments too small to provide 
efficient administration, or inade- 
quate fiscal resources, and special districts 
not subject to democratic controls; 

(li) restricting local popular elections to 
policy-makers (the short ballot); 

(ii) concentrating on a single responsible 
executive for each local unit; 

(iv) reform of personne] practices; 

(v) granting adequate home rule powers 
to local governments of sufficient size and 


Scope; 

(vi) improving local property tax admin- 
istration; 

(vil) authorizing local governments to 
utilize nonproperty taxes, coordinated at the 
State or regional level; 

(vill) easing restrictions on the borrowing 
and taxing powers of local governments; 

(ix) encouraging the formation of multi- 
county and regional bodies. 

(B) Changes designed to strengthen local 
government in metropolitan areas, as by 

(i) liberalizing municipal annexation of 
unincorporated areas; 

(ii) discouraging new incorporations not 
meeting minimum standards of total popu- 
lation and population density; 

(ili) authorizing city-county consolida- 
tion, or transfers of specified functions be- 
tween municipalities and counties; 

(iv) authorizing intergovernmental con- 
tracts for the provision of services; 

(v) authorizing the municipalities to ex- 
ercise extraterritorial planning, zoning, and 
subdivision control over ted 
areas not subject to effective county regu- 
lation; 
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(vi) restricting zoning authority in metro- 
polit:n areas to metropolitan units, to larger 
municipalities, to counties, or to the State, 
in order to prevent zoning by smaller muni- 
cipalities which excludes housing for lower 
income families; 

(vii) authorizing the formation of metro- 
politan councils of government and other 
regional governing bodies; 

(viii) authorizing the establishment by 
the State, by local governmental bodies, or 
by the voters of the area directly, of metro- 
politan area study commissions to develop 
proposals to improve and coordinate local 
governmental structure and services, to per- 
mit side-by-side area-wide and local govern- 
ments, or to permit consolidation of munic- 
ipalities; and to present to the voters of the 
area such proposals; 

(ix) suthorizing the formation of metro- 
politan planning agencies to make recom- 
mendations to local governments concern- 
ing such matters as land use, zoning, build- 
ing regulations, and capital improvements; 
and 

(x) furnishing State financial and tech- 
nical assistance to metropolitan areas for 
such matters as planning, building codes, 
urban renewal, consolidation, and local gov- 
ernment and finance. 

(C) Changes designed to make local gov- 
ernment more responsive and democratic by 
decentralizing power and functions back to 
the neighborhood wherever possible. 

REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec. 4.—The President shall report to the 
Co: at the end of each fiscal year in 
which Federal block grants are paid on the 
progress made by each participating State 
in carrying out its modern governments pro- 
gram, and, prior to the end of the fourth 
fiscal year, shall make recommendations to 
the Congress concerning the future of the 
Federal block grant program. 


The list, presented by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
is as follows: 
Pass-through to localities (1966-67 data) 
[In percent] 
State: 
Alabama 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


go: 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
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S. 244—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT TO THE FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 as amended permits do- 
nations of certain kinds of Federal sur- 
plus property to State education agen- 
cies, health, library, and civil defense 
agencies. The bill I now introduce, on 
behalf of myself and Senator STEVENS, 
would extend this opportunity to State 
fish and game agencies. 

We are convinced that substantial 
benefits could be realized in the impor- 
tant field of fish and wildlife manage- 
ment from the utilization of surplus 
equipment and materials that could be 
made available to States under this 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 244) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to permit donations of sur- 
plus personal property to State fish and 
wildlife agencies, introduced by Mr. 
GRAvEL (for himself and Mr. STEVENS), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


S. 245—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE OLD KODIAK 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE IN THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senator STEVENS, I 
introduce today a bill to authorize the 
establishment of the Old Kodiak Na- 
tional Historic Site in the State of 
Alaska. 

This historic site will preserve for fu- 
ture generations the Erskine House which 
dates from 1792-93 and may well be the 
oldest Russian structure standing in the 
United States. In addition to its unusual 
design and esthetic appeal, the structure 
possesses exceptional value in commemo- 
rating the history of the United States. 

The Erskine House and accompanying 
old Russian dock were erected by Alex- 
ander Baranov, the Russian Governor 
of Alaska who was then manager of the 
Shelikhov-Golikov Co. headquarters in 
Kodiak. 

It is essential if this structure is to be 
preserved that prompt action be taken. 
The Erskine House and the desired na- 
tional site is held by the local public 
agency for disposal in accordance with 
the postdisaster urban renewal plan 
for Kodiak. Therefore, it is important 
that the National Park Service acquire 
the Erskine House, the Russian dock, 
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and other related lands to insure the 
compatibility with historic site purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 245) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Old Kodiak National 
Historie Site in the State of Alaska, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. STEVENS), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 247—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF ALBERT G. 
AND FLORA FELLER 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. Presidert, on be- 
half of myself and Senator STEVENS, I 
introduce today a private bill for the re- 
lief of Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Feller, of 
Ketchikan, Alaska. On May 24, 1966, the 
Feller’s son, Albert, Jr., was called to 
Anchorage by the Army for his prein- 
duction physical. The young man was 
given a transportation request to An- 
chorage and after he failed his preinduc- 
tion physical, he was given a transporta- 
tion request to return to Ketchikan. For 
unknown reasons, Albert did not use that 
transportation request on the date for 
which it was issued, He subsequently 
drowned in Big Lake near Wasilla, 
Alaska. The Government was obviously 
responsible for financing Mr. Feller’s re- 
turn trip to Ketchikan and had, in fact, 
issued a transportation request for this 
trip. However, the Government has re- 
fused to take the responsibility for ship- 
ping Mr. Feller’s body back to Ketchikan. 
Mr. Feller was in Anchorage at Govern- 
ment request and it seems perfectly ciear 
that the Government is liable for Mr. 
Feller’s return costs. This bill will reim- 
burse Mr. and Mrs. Feller, Sr., for the 
costs, $267.12, of transporting their son’s 
cofin and body from Anchorage to 
Ketchikan. 

The Army states that it has no regula- 
tions to cover such contingencies as this. 
Although the Army agrees that it must 
pay for the return of any live person who 
has failed a preinduction physical, the 
Army feels it has no responsibility to pay 
for the return of a deceased person who 
has failed a preinduction physical. In 
short, coffin transportation is not covered 
under the transportation request au- 
thorized to Albert Feller, Jr. Despite this 
kind of bureaucratic juggling, I feel that 
the Government responsibility is obvious 
and it is time that the wrong done to 
Mr. and Mrs. Feller be rectified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 247) for the relief of Al- 
bert G. Feller and Flora Feller, intro- 
duced by Mr. Grave. (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENS), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


S. 249—-INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TURE PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Nature Protection Act. This legislation 
will prohibit the hunting, capturing, kill- 
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ing, taking, transporting, selling, or pur- 
chasing of any species of fish or wildlife 
which is in danger of becoming extinct 
in the United States of America. In addi- 
tion, the act will prohibit States or their 
political subdivisions from paying boun- 
ties om species whose survival is in 
jeopardy. 

I introduced this bill in the 91st Con- 
gress as S. 3888. The response among 
conservation groups and people inter- 
ested in protecting our Nation's wildlife 
was overwhelming. I feel there is sub- 
stantial public support for this proposal, 
and I am extremely hopeful that we can 
have hearings in both Houses on the bill 
early in this Congress. 

I would like to explain the purpose and 
philosophy of the act. 

Mr. President, the sallow air of our 
cities, the blackened sands of our sea- 
shores, our lakes and harbors reeking of 
sewage and depleted of oxygen are but 
a part of the sad legacy of the idea 
that nature can be treated as a servant, 
blindly obedient to every want, whim or 
pleasure of man. 

In his quest to conquer nature, man 
has been the only animal to remove 
himself from his natural ecosystem, and 
to try to survive in an environment 
changed and shaped to suit his own con- 
venience. The whole earth has been 
altered in the process. 

For generations, 


our civilization 


thought the battle was won. Our sole 
vision was of a shining road ever ascend- 
ing in the infinite progress and perfecta- 
bility of man and his society. Only in the 
past few years have we begun to realize 


that our vision has been inverted—that 
in fact we have been descending into 
a sewer where air, earth, and water 
threaten to smother us in our own ex- 
crements. 

Only recently have we begun to un- 
derstand that we are and have been 
transmuting the world ecosystem—upon 
which all life depends—without even the 
most elemental ecological knowledge to 
direct our actions. 

Only now we are beginning to perceive 
that we are involved in a grim struggle 
to maintain the way of life our people 
demand, without at the same time mak- 
ing our natural environment hostile to 
all forms of life, including our own. 

Indeed, other life forms find their 
struggle for existence increasingly diffi- 
cult because of man’s environmental 
irresponsibility. 

The coral reefs of the Pacific are 
threatened by man’s tampering with the 
marine ecosystem. Almost 50 percent of 
the ponderosa and jeffrey pine trees in 
the San Bernardino National Forest are 
damaged because our air pollution in- 
terferes with nature’s process of photo- 
synthesis. Our sewage nurtures excessive 
plant growth in our lakes which depletes 
the oxygen supply and changes the eco- 
system so that the only organisms which 
can survive are those which do not need 
air to live. 

Among the higher life forms, the toll 
has been even greater. Some species are 
already extinct. Others are rare or en- 
dangered. 

Direct human alteration of the en- 
vironment is the leading reason species 
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are threatened. Farmers cultivated and 
irrigated land and destroyed the habitat 
of many species like the San Joaquin 
kit fox and the northern greater prai- 
rie chicken. Agriculture, pollution, log- 
ging, and dozens of other forms of di- 
rect human encroachment into natural 
habitats have threatened the survival of 
many species. 

Excessive hunting and fishing are the 
second largest threat to animals. Species 
have been killed for food, skins, sport or 
as pests. Animals threatened with ex- 
tinction because of excessive hunting and 
fishing range from the American ivory- 
billed woodpecker to the American alli- 
gator to the Florida panther. 

A number of species—especially birds— 
have declined because of disease made 
possible by man. In Hawaii, for example, 
man introduced mosquitoes, and avian 
malaria ravaged the islands’ bird popu- 
lation. 

Man’s use of pesticides and other poi- 
sons is another reason for decline. In 
some cases, one species will be killed by 
eating poison left for another. However, 
more serious is the indirect destruction 
of animals by pesticides. The predator 
accumulates pesticide poisons from the 
tissue of its prey and is either killed out- 
right or prevented from reproducing. In 
California the eggs of the peregrine fal- 
con and the brown pelican have become 
soft shelled and so easily destroyed that 
the species is seriously threatened. In ad- 
dition, nonpredators are taking large 
doses of pesticides and the effect on 
them—like the effect on man—is not 
completely known. 

And finally, species have declined be- 
cause of excessive killings by, or compe- 
tition from, other animals—often ani- 
mals introduced by man. Feral rabbits 
introduced by man in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands destroyed vegetation; the laysan 
duck was unable to compete and was 
nearly wiped out. Also in Hawaii, the Ha- 
waiian dark-rumped petrel was deci- 
mated by rats, cats and mongooses. Even 
fish are threatened by man’s introduc- 
tion of other species. The gila topmin- 
now, to name one, has been badly dam- 
aged by exotics. 

But, so what? There are far more se- 
rious problems confronting the Nation 
and the world. What difference will it 
make if the black-footed ferret or the 
California condor are no longer with us? 
There are several answers to this ques- 
tion—some simple and some compli- 
cated. 

The various species and subspecies are 
a part of the diversity of nature which 
we should preserve for the education and 
enjoyment of future generations of man. 
Animals are fun to see and to experience. 
Our kids ought to have the same oppor- 
tunity that our parents had to know and 
love wildlife and nature. In addition, 
taxonomists and other specialists within 
the biological sciences will obviously 
benefit if we preserve as many life forms 
as possible. 

These reasons, I believe, would most 
probably be cited by the average person 
who would like to prevent the extinction 
of any more species. However, there are 
more compelling issues at stake here 
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which make the preservation of various 
life forms a more serious problem than 
the need to educate our children or to 
satisfy our scientific or idle curiosity. 

Ecology is still a young and growing 
science. Much remains unknown, In the 
next decades ecologists will learn more 
and more about the interrelationships of 
life forms in our earth’s ecosystem. This 
new knowledge in turn will teach us how 
man himself must interrelate with his 
environment in order to survive. It will 
also teach us how to attain and maintain 
an environment where survival is both 
possible and worthwhile, 

While we are only on the threshold of 
ecological understanding, there is at 
least one major ecological finding which 
can guide our present policies. 

Ecologists have learned that complex 
and diversified ecosystems are generally 
stabler and have more compensatory re- 
sources to resist invasion from outside 
plants and animals. Conversely, simple 
systems or systems with only a few dom- 
inant species are more subject to de- 
structive population variations and more 
vulnerable to invasion by foreign life 
forms. 

When we destroy a complex ecosys- 
tem and in its place create a simple one, 
we have made a life system where sur- 
vival is less secure and extinction a 
greater threat. Yet that is what we did 
when we leveled and fenced the prairies 
and planted our crops. When we tear 
down a forest to plant an orchard, we 
change from a complex to a simple sys- 
tem. Thus, mixed forests are generally 
less prone to outbreaks of pests than 
are orchards or even pure stands of trees 
which may occur naturally. 

Another example of man’s substitution 
of a simple system for a complex one is 
the elimination of a diversity of primary 
consumers such as elk, deer, and other 
graze and browse animals—and along 
with them the secondary consumers such 
as predators and scavengers. 

In its place we substitute a single pri- 
mary consumer, the cow, who is eaten 
solely by man, the secondary consumer. 

Once these vulnerable simple systems 
are threatened by invasions, we do not 
attempt to restore the stronger diverse 
systems. Just the opposite, we spray the 
fields with pestcides to kill all the in- 
sects, including the predators who might 
eat the invaders. Thus the system be- 
comes even simpler, and even more vul- 
nerable. 

We cannot know where this process 
will end. Speculation on the question 
quickly leads into the fancies of science 
fiction. 

But one thing should be obvious: di- 
versity of life forms may be among our 
most precious natural resources. It fol- 
lows that we should act now to preserve 
this diversity for that future day when 
we have mastered the science of ecology 
well enough to do sound environmental 
planning. 

If we fail to do this, if we let our native 
fish and wildlife become extinct, then 
we will close the door on restoring the 
natural and complex ecosystems which 
future knowledge may dictate as essen- 
tial for the survival of the biosphere, 
and man himself. 
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If we kill all the predators, we will be 
unable to reestablish a natural system. 
The extinction of the large herbivores 
will have the same consequence. Yet it is 
the predators and the large herbivores 
who are and have been in the greatest 
trouble because they are least able to 
survive the onslaught of man’s environ- 
mental destructiveness, 

In the face of our uncertainity about 
our future environmental needs, it is 
quintessence of folly to allow any species 
to disappear. 

The Wilderness Act is one excellent 
method to conserve diversity in nature. I 
believe the bill I introduce today is an- 
other essential step. 

Not only will my proposa] make it ille- 
gal to kill an animal threatened by ex- 
tinction but it will encourage State game 
management officials to take steps to 
provide habitats where rare and endan- 
gered species can survive, as I shall ex- 
plain later. 

Time is growing short for many forms 
of life. Here on just the threshold of un- 
derstanding the need for diversity in na- 
ture, we can see species after species slip- 
ping away. This list of American animals 
which have become extinct within the 
last years is alarmingly long. Yet with 
each new compilation the Department of 
the Interior’s list of rare and endangered 
species grows longer and longer. 

A second area where I believe the ex- 
tinction of species has serious implica- 
tions has nothing directly to do with the 
science or the economics of survival, but 
rather concerns the ethics of man’s rela- 
tionship with other life forms and with 
nature. 

Does man’s moral responsibility extend 
to other life forms? 

Animals kill other animals as part of 
the natural system—and they did so long 
before man appeared on earth, The foxes, 
owls, bobcats, snakes, and other predators 
are an indispensable part of the ecosys- 
tem. When they are eliminated, as man 
has often unwisely done, the populations 
of their prey, such as rabbits or deer, 
often explode, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the plant life they feed on. 
Under these circumstances, the human 
hunter becomes a substitute predator, 
fulfilling a role in the ecosystem. In turn, 
we have game laws to make sure he does 
not overplay the part. 

Furthermore, animals became extinct, 
species vanished for a variety of reasons, 
and new species appeared, long before 
man, another new species, walked the 
planet. 

But none of this, it seems to me, in any 
way justifies or gives us any moral] right 
to ignore the consequences of our tam- 
pering with the environment, particu- 
larly when such tampering dooms a dis- 
tinct life form to extinction. We seem to 
have the attitude that because it is not 
convenient or economically profitable for 
us to make the effort to save endangered 
animals, we are justified in letting them 
die out. 

One of the most profound thinkers of 
our age, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, said of 
this question: 

At the same time the man who has be- 
come a thinking being feels a compulsion 
to give to every will-to-live the same rever- 
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ence for life that he gives to his own. He 
experiences that other life in his own. He 
accepts as being good: to preserve life, to 
promote life, to raise to its highest value 
life which is capable of development; and as 
being evil: to destroy life, to injure life, to 
repress life which is capable of development. 
This is the absolute, fundamental principle 
of the moral, and it is a necessity of thought. 

The great fault of all ethics hitherto has 
been that they believed themselves to have 
to deal only with the relations of man to 
man. In reality, however, the question is 
what is his attitude to the world and all life 
that comes within his reach. A man is ethical 
only when life, as such, is sacred to him, that 
of plants and animals as that of his fellow- 
man, and when he develops himself help- 
fully to all life that is in need of help. Only 
the universal ethic of the feeling of respon- 
sibility in an ever-widening sphere for all 
that lives—only that ethic can be founded 
in thought. The ethic of the relation of man 
to man is not something apart by itself: it is 
only a particular relation which results from 
the universal one. 


I can think of no ethic which is more 
appropriate to the ills of our age than 
Dr. Schweitzer’s ethic of reverence for 
life, be it human life or the animal and 
plant life about us. 

But, you may say, the wolf kills and 
so indeed must man if he is to survive. 
What then of this ethic? 

And I must agree, thinking back to 
last evening's prime rib or rack of lamb, 
that while I might wish no killing were 
necessary, our society’s institutions will 
continue to include the slaughterhouse. 
However, when the wolf kills, he is but 
an agent in the continuing cycle of life 
and death. His act, if performed in na- 
ture, is part of the ecosystem which en- 
ables both the wolf and the deer to sur- 
vive. Nature undergoes no basic change 
when an individual animal dies. 

But the death of a species is profound, 
for it means nature has lost one of its 
components, which played a role in the 
interrelationship of life on earth. 

Here the cycle of birth and death ends. 
Here there is no life, no chance to begin 
again—simply a void. 

To cause the extinction of a species, 
whether by commission or omission, is 
unqualifiedly evil. The prevention of this 
extinction, thus, must be a tenet among 
man’s moral responsibilities. 

Furthermore, in obeisance to the prag- 
matism of our age, I suspect that the ac- 
ceptance of the ethic of reverence for 
life may be crucial in terms of our own 
survival. 

Lynn White, Jr., in an article entitled 
“The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic 
Crisis,” suggested that Western man 
needs to revise the Judeo-Christian cre- 
do of man’s domination over nature and 
nature’s subservience to man’s purposes. 

What we do about ecology depends on our 
ideas of the man-nature relationship. More 
science and more technology are not going 
to get us out of the present ecologic crisis 
until we find a new religion, or rethink our 
old one. 


As a model for this new ethic, White 
suggests that we review the teachings of 
St. Francis of Assisi: 


The greatest spiritual revolutionary in 
Western history, Saint Francis, proposed 
what he thought was an alternative Chris- 
tian view of nature and man’s relation to 
it: he tried to substitute the idea of man’s 
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limitless rule of creation . . . Since the roots 
of our trouble are so largely religious, the 
remedy must also be essentially religious, 
whether we call it that or not. We must re- 
think and refeel our nature and density. 
The profoundly religious, but heretical, 
sense of the primitive Franciscans for the 
spiritual autonomy of all parts of nature 
may point a direction. I propose Francis as 
& patron saint for ecologists. 


Thus, I suggest that Dr. Schweitzer’s 
ethic of Reverence for Life may be the 
ethic for mankind’s survival. 

My final contention about the preser- 
vation of rare and endangered species 
deals with neither science nor ethics— 
but is ultimately practical. Simply put, 
man’s own survival is at stake; the ac- 
tions he must take to assure the animals’ 
survival will also be his own salvation. 

As the environment deteriorates, man 
must find more and more ways to pro- 
tect himself from it. We in the Senate 
are able to work in our offices, travel to 
the Capitol, speak in this Chamber, and 
even visit the other body without ever 
inhaling the unfiltered air outside our 
halls. Unless we choose to go out, we can 
remain in an encased environment for 
most of the time. If air pollution is not 
reversed, life in our cities will require 
even more stringent controls which will 
enable us to avoid completely any con- 
tact with the great outdoors. 

So it is with other forms of environ- 
mental pollution. We can keep the poi- 
sons away from us by building structures 
to encase all our activities from bubbles 
over our baseball diamonds to under- 
ground shopping malls. 

But improved techniques to protect us 
from pollution are dangerous for two 
reasons. First, they lull us into the be- 
lief that man is capable of surviving in 
a totally artificial environment. Biolo- 
gists who study genetic evolution have 
begun to question this assumption. Sec- 
ond, they fail to alert us to what lies at 
the end of this process—that our habi- 
tats will become mechanized tombs 
where life won't be worth living. 

We cannot preserve wildlife and fish 
by protecting them from their environ- 
ment. Instead, we must preserve their en- 
vironment in a liveable form and we must 
keep our contaminants from degrading 
their ecosystems. And in the process, we 
will preserve at least some of our en- 
vironment in a condition where we know 
that we and our children can survive. 

These are my reasons for believing that 
the preservation of our rare and en- 
dangered species should be given high 
priority in our national system of values. 

Unfortunately, a prohibition on killing 
or capturing will not guarantee that any 
species will survive. As I pointed out ear- 
lier, man’s act of excessive hunting or in- 
tentional poisoning in wildlife control 
programs is only one of a number of 
threats to the survival of fish and wild- 
life. Some of the greatest dangers to de- 
velop from human actions where the ad- 
verse effects on wildlife are entirely un- 
intended. 

Other steps need to be taken. We made 
good progress in 1966 with the passage of 
the Endangered Species Preservation 
Act and last year with the passage of the 
Endangered Species Conservation Act. 

However, a prohibition on killing, or 
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capturing of rare and endangered species 
will have three positive consequences 
which will mean substantial progress in 
wildlife preservation. 

First, the bill will protect individual 
members of a species when the species is 
near its minimal survival population. The 
death of the last passenger pigeon in 1914 
marked the end of the species, but its 
extinction had become inevitable years 
before when the population dropped be- 
low the point where its breeding and 
other survival abilities were capable of 
reversing the decline in its number. This 
minimal population point varies from 
species to species, and is probably not 
subject to any precise mathematical de- 
termination. In addition, man’s interven- 
tion can sometimes work miracles, as we 
hope is the case with the whooping crane. 

Nevertheless, we should not be as con- 
cerned about the death of the final 
grizzly bear as we are about the next one 
which may die at the hand of man. 

Even if the animal is being challenged 
by one of the unintentional human acts 
such as the introduction into its eco- 
system of a foreign species, the fact that 
the animal is rare or endangered means 
that it has reached the point where every 
individual member of the species may be 
crucial to the species survival. Thus I be- 
lieve members of rare and endangered 
species should be protected. 

In addition, some States have laws 
which provide bounties for animals listed 
as rare or endangered. While I doubt that 
these bounty laws provide substantial 
economic incentive in many areas of our 
Nation, they do encourage the attitude 
that wild animals, particularly predators, 
are varmints to be shot on sight as a 
matter of commonsense. 

We should be penalizing anyone who 
kills a rare animal, not rewarding him. 
Therefore, I propose that States be pro- 
hibited from paying such bounties. 

Second, for those animals threatened 
by man’s encroachment on their range, 
the illegalizing of their slaughter, will 
make it mandatory for local, State, and 
Federal agencies to find and provide new 
range land as well as to protect existing 
range at least until herd size grows to 
the point where the species is removed 
from the rare list. 

The California Tule elk, which has 
been listed as both rare and endangered, 
is a good example of a species which 
would benefit. Once this little elk roamed 
the hills and valleys of Central California 
in the tens of thousands. Today the only 
remaining wild herd is in the Owens Val- 
ley, east of the Sierra Nevadas, an area 
where they are not indigenous. 

The Tule elk is protected under Cali- 
fornia law. However, the California Fish 
and Game Commission has determined 
that the available range will support a 
herd of only 250 elk—tthe area also sup- 
ports 15,000 to 40,000 cattle at various 
times during the year. Thus, hunters are 
given special permission to come in and 
shoot the surplus. Last year the State of 
California permitted private sportsmen 
to kill about 80 Tule elk, an animal the 
Department of the Interior lists as rare. 

I think it is obvious that if we are seri- 
ously concerned with saving such species, 
we must expand their herds and extend 
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their range. I have introduced separate 
legislation (S. 3028) to authorize a study 
of new range sites for the Tule elk in 
the Southwestern United States, and I 
am hopeful that we can establish new 
wild and unfenced range areas for the 
Tule elk in California, particularly at 
Point Reyes. 

But the Tule elk situation serves to 
emphasize the point that we cannot de- 
pend on the States to make available the 
land necessary to preserve our rare spe- 
cies so long as they can maintain that 
hunting is a sound wildlife management 
technique for such rare and endangered 
species. 

To authorize hunting of rare or en- 
dangered animals is bad for another rea- 
son. The sportsman seeking a trophy 
will naturally go for the biggest and best 
of the herd, not the weakest runts who 
can contribute the least to the species 
survival. If it is necessary to limit an 
endangered species population, it should 
be done by scientists who will cull out 
the weak and the aged, not by private 
hunters who will do just the opposite. 

The States should be setting aside 
more lands in wildlife refuges. The 
States should also be preventing further 
encroachments of human society into ex- 
isting wildlife habitats. By outlawing 
the killing of rare and endangered spe- 
cies, we will encourage State and local 
actions in both areas. 

Finally, the enunciation of a national 
policy which makes illegal such killing 
would require a rethinking of our tradi- 
tional attitudes toward wild animals, 
particularly predators. If we say to the 
rancher who has lost a sheep to a timber 
wolf that it is illegal for him to kill the 
wolf because it is endangered, then we 
will need to develop a procedure for re- 
imbursing the rancher for his loss, and 
of convincing him that the benefits man 
derives from predators are worth the 
inconvenience of an occasional dead 
sheep. This would also benefit other 
predators, such as the coyote, who is not 
rare or endangered and is more apt to 
be the villain in the case of the lost 
sheep. Animals not yet rare or endan- 
gered might also be helped to avoid those 
unhappy categories, if this legislation 
makes us reconsider the indiscriminant 
broadcasting of poisons to kill “pests” 
especially in the Western States. 

All considered, I believe this bill is 
essential to saving our rare and endan- 
gered species, 

Moreover, the United States is under 
treaty obligation to protect rare and en- 
dangered species. 

At the eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States various resolu- 
tions were adopted. Pursuant to the 13th 
resolution of December 23, 1938, the Pan 
American Union established the Inter- 
American Committee of Experts on Na- 
ture Protection and Wildlife Preserva- 
tion. This Committee consisted of one 
member-representative from each Amer- 
ican republic. The U.S. representative 
was Dr. Alexander Wetmore who was 
then Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The draft of the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was unanimously approved on 
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May 16, 1940, by the Committee. On 
October 12, 1940, the treaty was signed 
in Washington by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States, Bo- 
livia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Venezuela. Subsequently it was 
signed on behalf of Costa Rica on Octo- 
ber 24, 1940, Mexico on November 20, 
1940, Uruguay on December 9, 1940, and 
Brazil on December 27, 1940. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull offi- 
cially conveyed the treaty to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on February 13, 
1941, In the letter which accompanied 
the treaty, Secretary Hull informed the 
President that the animals listed in the 
annex to the Convention “shall be pro- 
tected as completely as possible.” The list 
was described by Secretary Hull as flexi- 
ble and subject to modification as 
changes in conditions might warrant. 

The Convention was transmitted by 
President Roosevelt to the Senate on 
February 14, 1941, for advice and con- 
sent to ratification. The treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate on April 7, 1941, rati- 
fied by the President on April 14, 1941, 
deposited with the Pan American Union 
at Washington on April 28, 1942, and 
proclaimed by the President on April 
30, 1942. 

The first list of species included by the 
United States in the annex to the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere consisted of: 

Woodlands caribou, sea otter, manatee, 
trumpeter swan, California condor, 
whooping crane, Eskimo curleu, Hud- 
sonian godwit, Puerto Rican parrot, 
ivory-billed woodpecker. 

The annex list was revised on Septem- 
ber 1, 1967. This list is much more ex- 
tensive than the original annex of the 
1940's. As ecological conditions change 
and scientific knowledge advances, fur- 
ther revisions of the annex can be made. 

It is article VIII of the treaty which 
requires the protection of the animals 
list in the annex. 

Protection of the species mentioned in the 
annex to the present Convention, is declared 
to be of special urgency and importance. 
Species included therein shall be protected 
as completely as possible, and their hunt- 
ing, killing, capturing, or taking, shall be 
allowed only with the permission of the ap- 
propriate government authorities in the 
country. Such permission shall be granted 
only under special circumstances, in order 
to further scientific purposes, or when es- 
sential for the administration of the area 
in which the animal or plant is found. 


The article requires that these ani- 
mals be protected as completely as pos- 
sible. The hunting, killing, capturing or 
taking of these animals is strictly for- 
bidden. However, the governments are 
permitted to grant exemptions to this 
prohibition, but only for scientific pur- 
poses or when such an exemption is es- 
sential to the proper administration of 
the area in which the animal is found. 

These prohibition requirements be- 
came law in the 1940’s and under inter- 
national law they have been fully bind- 
ing on the United States ever since. How- 
ever, our domestic law distinguishes be- 
tween “self-executing” and “non-self- 
executing” treaties. This treaty is of the 
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“non-self-executing” type. That means 
that before the prohibitions and require- 
ments of article VIII can be enforced in 
our domestic courts, Congress must en- 
act enabling legislation. 

During the 1940’s, when this country 
was fighting World War II, Congress 
neglected to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion. Nor has any attempt been made 
since the 1940's to fulfill our internation- 
al legal responsibilities under article VIII 
of the treaty. It is my intention that this 
bill shall fulfill that obligation. 

The present annex to the treaty, sub- 
mitted in 1967, includes the following 
species. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

In addition, the “Rare and Endangered 
Fish and Wildlife of the United States,” 
contains the following species which 
should be added to the annex at its next 
revision. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

These then are the species which my 
proposal would attempt to save. In this 
context, I would like to direct the Sen- 
ate’s attention to those animals we can- 
not save. Following is a list of those spe- 
cies which have already become extinct 
in the United States: 

(See exhibit 3.) 

The bill I have proposed contains the 
following provisions. 

Section 2 of the bill is a brief state- 
ment of the need to protect endangered 
and rare animals and of our interna- 
tional obligation to enact a bill to pro- 
vide this form of protection. 

Section 3 defines various terms which 
are used in the bill. 

Section 4 specifies what acts will be 
prohibited. Subsection (a) forbids the 
hunting, capturing, killing, taking, trans- 
porting, selling, or purchasing of any 
protected animals. Subsection (b) pro- 
hibits the payment of any bounty for the 
killing of a protected animal. The species 
and subspecies of animals protected by 
this bill are those species or subspecies 
which are listed in the annex to the 
convention. 

Section 5 provides for a few limited ex- 
ceptions to section 4(a). There are no 
exemptions from a bounty prohibition 
of section 4(b). Under section 5, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may grant an ex- 
emption for scientific purposes, for the 
display of animals in zoos, for the admin- 
istration of the area in which an animal 
is found, for the propagation of pro- 
tected animals or the relocation of ani- 
mals in new natural habitats. A general 
exemption from the prohibition of sec- 
tion 4(a) is provided for in various situ- 
ations. The most important there being 
the exemptions for animals already in 
captivity on the effective date of this act, 
individual diseased animals, animals 
which have been raised and released as 
game animals, and animals used by the 
Indians for religious purposes. 

Section 6 provides for the updating of 
the list of animals enumerated in the 
annex to the Convention. The treaty’s 
annex is subject to revision as circum- 
stances warrant. When the annex is up- 
dated, all those animals which have been 
found to be either rare or endangered 
under the Endangered Species Act will 
be included in the annex. 
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Section 7 provides that both Federal 
and State officers may enforce the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Section 8 is the penalty clause. It 
prescribes that violations of section 4(a) 
constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 9 has two subsections. The first 
affirms the power and right of the States 
to provide for the protection and scien- 
tific management of animals. The second 
subsection authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to consult with the Gover- 
nors of the several States concerning the 
policy and provisions of the bill. It is my 
intention to make it perfectly clear by 
this section that the Secretary of the 
Interior will not be empowered by this 
legislation to regulate hunting and fish- 
ing; nor will he be authorized to control, 
in any manner, the issuance of State 
hunting or fishing licenses. I do not have 
any intention to interfere in any way 
with the hunting or fishing of the many 
sportsmen of our Nation, except in the 
case of animals facing extinction. 

Section 10 is a separability clause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 249) to implement the 
Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere (56 Stat. 1354) ; amend Pub- 
lic Law 89-669 (October 15, 1966); and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CRANSTON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
rie may be cited as the “Nature Protection 

ot”. 

Sec. 2. Congress finds that— 

(1) the animals of our Nation represent 
an invaluable natural resource; that in the 
past inadequate protection and changing 
conditions have resulted in the extinction 
of many species with ecological, historical, 
educational, scientific, and recreational 
values; and that we canont afford to allow 
the disappearance of these assets; 

(2) there is an overriding need to preserve 
representatives of all animal species in their 
natural habitat in sufficient numbers and 
over extensive enough areas to protect ani- 
mals from extinction; and 

(3) pursuant to our treaty obligations 
under article VII and other provisions of 
the Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation, it is the responsibility 
of Congress to protect animal species and 
subspecies threatened with extinction. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3, For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “fish” means any finfish or 
any part, products, egg, or offspring thereof, 
or the dead body or parts thereof whether 
or not included in a manufactured product; 

(b) the term “wildlife” means any wild 
mammal, wild bird, amphibian, reptile, mol- 
lusk, or crustacean, or any part, product, egg, 
or offspring thereof, or the dead body or 
parts thereof whether or not included in a 
manufactured product; 

(c) the term “Convention” means the 
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Convention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemisphere 
(56 Stat. 1354); 

(d) the term “annex” refers to that por- 
tion of the annex to the Convention which 
contains the list of species submitted by the 
United States of America; and 

(e) the term “State” means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in section 5 
of this Act, no person within any State, or 
within any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, shall hunt, capture, 
kill, take, transport, sell, or purchase any 
fish or wildlife the species or subspecies of 
which is listed in the annex to the Conven- 
tion. 

(b) No person or State (or political sub- 
division thereof) shall pay or offer to pay 
any form of bounty for any fish or wildlife 
the species or subspecies of which is listed 
in the annex to the Convention. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that it will not endanger the 
preservation or health of the species or sub- 
species protected by this Act, he may grant 
an exemption to any person from the prohi- 
bitions of section 4(a) of this Act. Such ex- 
emptions shall only be granted in order to 
further scientific purposes; provide for the 
display of fish or wildlife in public zoos; ad- 
minister the area in which the fish or wild- 
life are found; provide for the propagation 
in captivity of a species or subspecies with 
the intention of later release of the fish or 
wildlife in their natural habitat; or trans- 
plant the fish or wildlife to a new natural 
habitat. 

(b) Section 4(a) of this Act shall not apply 
to the following fish or wildlife: 

(1) the Tule White-fronted Goose (anser 
albifrons gambelll) ; 

(2) American alligators (alligator missis- 
sippiensis) found on private property and 
transported, without harm to the animal, to 
its natural habitat for release in the wild; 

(3) fish or wildlife in captivity on the ef- 
fective date of this Act; 

(4) fish or wildlife raised and kept entirely 
in captivity; 

(5) fish or wildlife released as game ani- 
mals after having been raised in captivity 
specifically for that purpose; 

(6) fish or wildlife taken for the reli- 
gious purposes of Indian tribes; and 

(7) individual fish or wildlife which are 
infected with the plague, rabies, tularemia, 
or other dangerous disease. 


LISTING OF ANIMALS IN THE ANNEX 


Sec. 6. When appropriate the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Pan American 
Union the list of species of fish and wildlife 
to be included as part of the annex. This list 
shall include, but not be limited to, all spe- 
cies of fish and wildlife found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, pursuant to the provi- 
sions and standards of Public Law 89-669 
(Oct. 15, 1966), to be rare or endangered. 


ARREST, ENFORCEMENT, SEARCHES, AND SEIZURES 


Sec. 7. Any employee of the Department of 
the Interior authorized by the Secretary of 
the Interior; any Coast Guard officer; and 
any United States marshal or deputy mar- 
shal; any customs officer; and any civil officer 
having authority to apprehend offenders 
under the laws of a State; and any other 
person authorized to enforce this Act shall 
have the power to: (1) arrest without war- 
rant or other process any person committing 
in his view or presence a violation of this 
Act; (2) take any person arrested for viola- 
tion of this Act for examination or trial be- 
fore any officer or court of competent juris- 
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diction; and (3) with a search warrant 
search any place where he may have reason 
to believe that a violation of this Act has 
been committed. 


PENALTY 


Src. 8. Any person that violates any pro- 
vision of section 4(a) of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall pay all costs of the 
proceedings and be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 


STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Except to the extent otherwise 
specifically provided in the Convention or 
this Act, nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to (1) abridge the presently 
existing responsibility of any State for the 
protection, preservation, and scientific man- 
agement of fish and wildlife; or (2) abridge 
or deprive any such State of its power and 
right to make and enforce laws and regula- 
tions for the protection, preservation, and 
scientific management of fish and wildlife. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, in carry- 
ing out his duties under this Act, is author- 
ized from time to time, to consult with the 
Governors of the several States and the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 10. If any provisions of this Act or 
the application of such provisions to any cir- 
cumstances or persons shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the Act and 
the applicability of such provisions to other 
circumstances or persons shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 


ExHIBSIT 1 
SPECIES AND WHERE FOUND 
FISH 
Endangered 
Atlantic Sturgeon: Atlantic. 
Lake Sturgeon: Great Lakes, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Shortnose Sturgeon: New York. 
Longjaw Cisco: Michigan. 
Arctic Grayling: Montana, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Washington, Colorado. 
Atlantic Salmon: Maine. 
Apache Trout: Arizona. 
Gila Trout: New Mexico, 
Greenback Cutthroat Trout: Colorado. 
Lahontan Cutthroat Trout: Nevada, Cali- 
fornia. 
Montana Westslope Cutthroat Trout: Mon- 
tana. 
Piute Cutthroat Trout: California. 
Rio Grande Cutthroat Trout: New Mex- 
ico. 
Colorado River Squawfish: Arizona. 
Desert Dace: Nevada. 
Humpback Chub: Arizona, 
oming. 
Little Colorado Spinedace: Arizona. 
Cul-ul: Nevada. 
Comanche Springs Pupfish: Texas. 
Devil’s Hole Pupfish: Nevada. 
Owens Valley Pupfish: California. 
Pahrump Killfish: Nevada. 
Clear Creek Gambusia: Texas. 
Gila Topminnow: Arizona. 
Blue Pike: Lake Erie and Ontario. 
Rare 
Blackfish Cisco: Lake Michigan and Huron. 
Deepwater Cisco: Unknown. 
Blueback Trout: Maine. 
Sunapee Trout: New Hampshire, 
Olympic Mudminnow: Washington. 
Moapa Dace: Nevada. 
Big Bend Gambusia: Texas. 
Ozark Cavefish: Missouri. 
Suwannee Bass: Florida. 
Maryland Darter: Maryland. 
Niangua Darter: Missouri. 
Sharphead Darter: Tennessee. 
Spring Darter: Unknown. 
Trispot Darter: Alabama. 


Utah, Wy- 
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Peripheral 
Mexican Stoneroller: Texas, 
Sonora Chub: Arizona. 
Chihuahua Shiner: Texas. 
Rio Grande Darter: Texas. 

AMPHIBIANS 

Endangered 
Texas Blind Salamander: Texas. 
Black Toad: California. 

Rare 


Pine Barrens Tree Frog: New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Georgia. 


Arizona. 


REPTILES 
Endangered 


American Alligator: North Carolina, Tex- 
as, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 


Rare 
Bog Turtle: North Carolina. 
Peripheral 


American Crocodile; Florida. 
Green Turtle: U.S. coasts. 


BIRDS 
Endangered 


Florida Great White Heron: Florida. 

Aleutian Canada Goose: Alaska. 

Laysan Hawaiian Duck; Hawail. 

Main Islands Hawaiian Duck: Hawaii. 

Mexican Duck: Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas. 

Nene (Hawaiian Goose): Hawail, 

California Condor: California. 

Florida Evergiade Kite: Florida, 

Hawaiian Hawk: Hawaii. 

Attwater’s Greater Prairie: Texas. 

Masked Bobwhite: Mexico. 

Whooping Crane: Texas. 

Hawaiian Common Gallinule: Hawall. 

Yuma Clapper Rail: Arizona. 

Eskimo Curlew: Alaska. 

Puerto Rican Parrot: Puerto Rico. 

American Ivory-Billed Woodpecker: Texas, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 

Hawaiian Crow (Alala): Hawaii. 

Puaiohi (Smail Kaua! Thrush): Hawaii. 

Nihoa Millerbird: Hawati. 

Kauai OO (OOAA): Hawaii. 

Akalapolanu: Hawali. 

Crested Honey-Creeper (Akohekohe): Ha- 
wali. 

Kauai Akialoa: Hawaii. 

Laysan Finch-Bill: Hawail. 

Maui Parrotbill: Hawaii. 

Nihoa Finch-Bill: Hawail. 

OU: Hawaii. 

Palila: Hawail. 

Bachman's Warbler: Virginia, South Caro- 
lina. 

Kirtland’s Warbler: Michigan. 

Cape Sable Sparrow: Florida. 

Dusky Seaside Sparrow: Florida. 

Rare 

Hawaiian Dark-Rumped Petrel: Hawail. 

Newell's Manx Shearwater: Hawail., 

Hawaiian Harcour’s Petrel: Hawail. 

Trumpeter Swan: Alaska. 

Tule White-Fronted Goose: Alaska. 

Northern Short-Tailed Hawk: Florida. 

Southern Bald Eagle: Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 

American Peregrine Falcon: Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Texas, 
Colorado. 

Lesser Prairie Chicken: Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma. 

Northern Greater Prairie Chicken: central 
US. 

Florida Sandhill Crane: Florida. 

Hawaiian Stilt: Hawaii. 

Puerto Ricar: Whip-Poor Will: Puerto Rico. 

Black-Capped “ires: Mexico. 

Golden-Cheeked Warbler: Texas. 

Ipswich Sparrow: Atlantic coast. 


Peripheral 


Green-Throated Arctic Loon: Alaska. 
Least Grebe: Texas. 
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Red-Faced Cormorant: Alaska. 
Roseate Spoonbill: Texas Louisiana, 
Florida. 
Northern Black-Bellied Tree Duck: Ari- 
zona, Texas. 
Masked Duck: Texas, Puerto Rico. 
Zone-Tailed Hawk: Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas. 
Gray Hawk: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 
Northern Black Hawk: Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Texas. 
Northern Aplomado Falcon: Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas. 
Northern Chachalaca: Texas. 
Richardson's Blue Grouse: Idaho, Montana. 
Mearn’s Harlequin Quail; Mexico, 
Northern Jacana: Texas. 
Rufous-Necked Sandpiper: Alaska. 
Atlantic Sooty Tern: Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida. 
Atlantic Noddy Tern: Florida. 
Xantus’ Murrelet: California. 
Whiskered Auklet: Alaska. 
Northern Red-Billed Pigeon: Texas. 
Northern White-Fronted Dove: Texas. 
Florida Mangrove Cuckoo: Florida. 
Northern Groove-Billed Ani: Texas. 
Northern Whiskered Owl: Mexico. 
Northern Ferruginous Owl: Arizona, Texas. 
Merrill's Pauraque: Mexico. 
Pas Indian Nighthawk: Florida, Puerto 
co. 
Blue-Throated Hummingbird: Arizona, 
Texas. 
Northern Rivolis Hummingbird: Mexico. 
Bun-Belled Hummingbird: Texas. 
Northern Violet-Crowned Hummingbird: 
Arizona, 
Broad-Billed Hummingbird: Mexico. 
Coppery-Tailed Elegant Trogon: Arizona, 
New Mexico. 
Northeastern Elegant Trogon: Texas, 
Northeastern Green Kingfisher: Texas, 
Northwestern Green Kingfisher: Texas. 
Northern Arizona Woodpecker: Arizona. 
Northwestern Rose-Throated Becard: Ari- 
zona. 
Northeastern Rose-Throated Becard: Texas. 
Northeastern Tropical Kingbird: Texas. 
Northwestern Tropical Kingbird: Arizona. 
Northern Thick-Billed Kingbird: Arizona. 
Northern Kiskadee Flycatcher: Mexico, 
‘ Northern Sulphur-Bellied Flycaster: Mex- 
co. 
Northern Olivaceous Flycatcher: Mexico, 
Northern Buff-Bellied Flycatcher: Arizona. 
Northern Beardless Flycatcher: Texas. 
Northwestern Cave Swallow: New Mexico, 
Texas. 
Couch's Mexican Jay: Texas. 
Northern Green Jay: Texas. 
Cascade Boreal Chickadee: Washington 
Sennett’s Long-Billed Thrasher: Mexico. 
Azure Eastern Bluebird: Arizona. 
Peripheral 
Red-Spotted Bluethroat: Alaska. 
Cuban Black-Whiskered Vireo: Florida. 
Cuban Yellow Warbler: Florida. 
Northern Olive-Backed Warbler: Texas. 
Arizonas Olive Warbler: Arizona. 
Alta Mira Lichtenstein’s Oriole: Texas. 
Audubon’s Black-Headed Oriole: Texas. 
‘ zA reel Pine Grosbeak: New Eng- 
and. 
Dickey’s Varied Bunting: Arizona. 
Northern White-Collared Seadeater: Texas. 
Northern Olive Sparrow: Texas. 
Northern Rufous-Winged Sparrow: Ari- 
zona. 
Northwestern Botteri’s Sparrow: Arizona. 
Northeastern Botteri’s Sparrow: Texas. 
MAMMALS 
Endangered 
Delmarva Peninsula Fox Squirrel: Mary- 
land. 
Atlantic Right Whale: Atlantic. 
Bowhead Whale: Atlantic. 
Pacific Right Whale: Pacific. 
Nevada Kit Fox: Nevada, 
Red Wolf: Texas. 
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Timber Wolf: Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York. 

Grizzly Bear: Wyoming Montana, Idaho. 

Black-Footed Ferret: North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Texas, New Mexico. 

Florida Panther: Florida. 

Guadalupe Fur Seal: California. 

Caribbean Monk Sea: Florida. 

Florida Manatee or Sea Cow: Florida. 

Columbia White Tailed Deer: Oregon. 

White-Tailed Deer: Oregon. 

Key Deer: Florida. 

Sonoran Pronghorn Antelope: Arizona. 


Rare 


Spotted at: Montana, Idaho. 

Kaibab Squirrel: Arizona. 

Utah Prairie Dog: Utah. 

Beach Meadow Vole: Massachusetts. 
Block Island Meadow Vole: Rhode Island. 
Gray Whale: Pacific. 

Blue Whale: Atlantic and Pacific. 
Glacier Bear: Alaska. 

Southern Sea Otter: Pacific coast. 
Hawaiian Monk Seal: Hawaii. 
Ribbon Seal: Alaska. 

Tule or Dwarf Elk: California. 


Peripheral 


Coati: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 

Jaguar: Texas, 

Jaguarundi: Texas. 

Ocelot: Texas. 

Margay: Texas. 

Woodland Caribou: Northern Great Lakes 
states. 

Mountain Caribou; Pacific Northwest U.S. 

Musk Ox: Alaska. 

Steller’s Sea Cow: Mexico. 


EXHIBIT 2 


SPECIES LISTED IN “RARE AND ENDANGERED 
FISH AND WILDLIFE OF THE UNITED STATES” 
Bur Nor LISTED IN THE ANNEX TO THE 
CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTECTION AND 
WILDLIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 

Endangered 
Blunt-Nosed Leopard Lizard: California. 
San Francisco Garter Snake: California. 
Puerto Rican Boa: Puerto Rico. 
Santa Cruz Long-Toed Salamander: Cali- 
fornia. 

Limestone Salamander: California. 


Peripheral 


Houston Toad: Texas. 
Vegas Valley Leopard Frog: Nevada. 
St. Croix Ground Lizard: Minnesota. 


BIRDS 
Endangered 


California Least Tern: California. 

Light-Footed Clapper Rail: California. 

Hawaiian Coot: Hawail. 

Puerto Rican Plain Pigeon: Puerto Rico, 

Northern Red-Cockaded Woodpecker: Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Virginia, Florida. 

Southern Red-Cockaded Woodpecker: Flor- 
ida. 

Large Kauau Thrush 
Hawaii. 

Molakai Creeper (Kakawahie): Hawaii. 

Maui Nukupuu: Hawaii. 

Rare 

California Black Rail: California. 

Short-Tailed Hawk: Florida. 

Prarie Falcon: California, Texas. 

Greater Sandhill Crane: California, Ne- 
vada, Utah Wyoming, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan. 


(Kuaui Omao): 


Peripheral 
Eastern Reddish Egret: Texas, Florida. 
Wood Ibis: Texas, Florida. 


Sennetts White-Tailed Ptarmigan: Mon- 
tana. 


Gould’s Turkey: New Mexico. 
Eastern Blue-Throated Hummingbird: 
Texas. 
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Western Blue-Throated Hummingbird, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico. 

Colima Warbler: Texas. 

Arizona Grasshopper Sparrow: Arizona. 


MAMMALS 
Endangered 


Indiana Bat: Mid-West and Eastern US, 
Humpback Whale: Pacific and Atlantic. 
San Joaquin Kit Fox: California. 
Columbian White-Tailed Deer: Washing- 
ton, Oregon. 
Rare 


California Bighorn: Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia. 
Peninsular Bighorn: California. 


ExHIBIT 3 


EXTINCT WILDLIFE—SPECIES, WHERE FOUND, 
AND DATE EXTINCT 


MAMMALS 


Gull Island Vole: New York, 1898. 

Amargosa Meadow Vole: California, 1917. 

Plains Wolf: Great Plains, 1926. 

Sea Mink: New England coast, 1890. 

Eastern Cougar: Eastern U.S., 1899. 

Steller’s Sea Cow: North Pacific, 1768. 

Eastern Elk: U.S. east of Great Plains, 1880. 

Merriam Elk: Arizona, 1900. 

Badlands Bighorn: North and South Da- 
kota, 1910. 

BIRDS 

Labrador Duck: Northeastern U.S., 1875. 

Heath Hen: Eastern U.S., 1932. 

Laysan Rail: Hawali, 1926. 

Sandwich Rail (Moho): Hawaii, 1893. 

Great Auk: North Atlantic, 1844. 

Passenger Pigeon: U.S., 1914. 

Culebra Puerto Rican Parrot: Puerto Rico, 
1899. 

Mauge’s Parakeet: Puerto Rico, 1892. 

Carolina Parakeet: Southeastern U.S., 1920. 

Louisiana Parakeet: South central U.S., 
1912. 

Oahu Thrush: Hawaii, 1825. 

Lanai Thrush: Hawaii, 1931. 

Molokai Thrush: Hawaii, 1936. 

Laysan Millerbird: Hawali, 1904-1923. 

Kioea: Hawaii, 1859. 

Oahu Oo: Hawaii, 1937. 

Molokai Oo: Hawaii, 1915. 

Hawali Oo: Hawaii, 1934. 

Laysan Apapane: Hawaii, 1923. 

Hawaii Mamo: Hawaii, 1898. 

Perkin’s Mamo or Black Mamo: Hawaii, 
1907. 

Oahu Akialoa: Hawali, 1837. 

Lanai Akialoa: Hawail, 1894. 

Hawaii Akialoa: Hawaii, 1895. 

Oahu Nukupuu: Hawaii, 1860. 

Oahu Akepa: Hawali, 1895. 

Greater Amakihi: Hawaii, 1900. 

Ula-ai-hawane: Hawaii, 1892. 

Greater Koafinch: Hawaii, 1896. 

Lesser of Yellow-Headed Koafinch: Hawaii, 
1891. 

Grosbeakfinch or Konafinch: Hawaii, 1894. 


FISH 


San Gorgonio Trout: California, 1935. 

Pahranagat Spinedace: Nevada, 1938-1959. 

Big Spring Spinedace: Nevada, 1938-1959. 

Harelip Sucker: Mississippi, Ohio, Georgia, 
Arkansas, 1900. 

Leon Springs Pupfish: Texas, 1938. 

Ash Meadows Killifish: Nevada, 1942. 


S. 289—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE AIR CARRIERS TO 
ENGAGE IN BULK AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF PERSONS AND PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, for myself 
and Mr. Tunney, I introduce, at the re- 
quest of the National Air Carrier Asso- 
ciation, a trade group representing the 
U.S. supplemental air carriers, a bill to 
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amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
to authorize these carriers to engage in 
bulk air transportation. 

Mr. President, this bili is a result of the 
continuing controversy between the U.S. 
scheduled air carriers and the supple- 
mental air carriers over charter au- 
thority as provided for in the Federal 
Aviation Act and in the economic regu- 
lations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This legislation proposed by the supple- 
mental air carriers would greatly broad- 
en their authority to engage in charter 
operations and thus would basically alter 
the regulatory framework under which 
the supplemental carriers have been op- 
erating. 

While I am not an advocate of the 
provisions of this bill at this time, I in- 
troduce it at the request of these carriers 
in order that their legislative program 
formally be before the Committee on 
Commerce when its Aviation Subcom- 
mittee begins oversight hearings on the 
U.S. air transportation industry begin- 
ning next week. I feel it important that 
this proposed legislation be thoroughly 
discussed and analyzed by the various 
witnesses, both carriers and Government, 
who will appear before the committee to 
discuss current problems and financial 
difficulties being experienced by the car- 
riers. It will be very helpful I believe for 
the members of the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee to have an actual bill before them 
giving all interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to comment upon very specific 
language. 

Mr. President, as I am sure we are all 
aware, the issue of charter authority is a 
highly controversial one and this legis- 
lation will certainly encounter vocal and 
heated debate. However, with most of the 
Nation’s air transportation companies 
facing serious financial difficulty, it is 
important that the members of the Com- 
merce Committee consider any and all 
alternatives advanced by any party 
which might seek to restore financial 
health to the industry, Personally, I re- 
serve judgment on the merits of this leg- 
islation until it has been thoroughly and 
carefully considered by the committee 
and until I have been able to analyze 
carefully the impact such legislation 
might have on the entire air transpor- 
tation industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 289), to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
to authorize air carriers to engage in 
bulk air transportation of persons and 
property, introduced by Mr. Moss (for 
himself and Mr. TUNNEY), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 292—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
DESIGNATING THE SENATE OF- 
FICE BUILDING AND THE ADDI- 
TIONAL SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING AS THE “EVERETT McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN BUILDING” AND THE 
“RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 
BUILDING,” RESPECTIVELY 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States and the citi- 
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zens of this country will long remember 
the memory of Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell. Although I only served with Senator 
Russell for a brief period during his 37 
years in the Senate, his dedication to 
this body, to the people of his native 
State of Georgia, and to principles that 
have made our country great were well 
known to every Member of this body. 

As a memorial to this great American, 
I feel that a fitting tribute to recognize 
his devotion and dedication to the Sen- 
ate would be to name in his honor one 
of the office buildings used by Senator 
Russell and his colleagues. As was pro- 
posed during the 91st Congress, I further 
propose to name the other office building 
in honor of our former distinguished 
minority leader, Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen. 

It seems strange to me that the office 
buildings used by the Members of this 
body are referred to as “new” and “old” 
rather than being named in honor of 
Members who have rendered a great 
service to this body and to the country. 
I can think of no greater tribute to men 
who have spent their lives serving this 
Senate and their country than being 
honored by their colleagues in that man- 
ner. I therefore introduce today a bill 
which would designate the building now 
referred to as the “New Senate Office 
Building” as the “Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell Building” and the building referred 
to as the “Old Senate Office Building” as 
=» “Everett McKinley Dirksen Build- 

g.”” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 292), to redesignate the 
Senate Office Building and the additional 
Senate Office Building as the “Everett 
McKinley Dirksen Building” and the 
“Richard Brevard Russell Building,” re- 
spectively, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


S. 293—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO STREET LIGHTING 
FACILITIES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years, Congress has devoted much 
time to the control and prevention of 
crime. As a member of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, I have been closely 
involved in these deliberations, and in 
the drafting and passage of legislation 
designed to retard both the rising rate 
and growing pervasiveness of crime in 
the United States. 

But despite all our legislation and ex- 
penditures, the overall crime rate for 
the United States rose in 1970 by 10 
percent. A major explanation of this 
staggering statistic lies in the general 
ineffectiveness of our anticrime legisla- 
tion. We must do all that we can to re- 
view the effectiveness of our national 
effort. It is essential that in addition to 
the passage of broad-based, long-range 
programs, we explore the usefulness of 
laws and programs which attack partic- 
ular facets of the overall problem. 

One of the most successful programs 
which the Federal Government can en- 
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courage is improved street lighting. My 
proposal, previously introduced in prior 
Congresses, would authorize the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, under title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965, to make 
grants to communities and urban areas 
for up to two-thirds of the cost of street- 
lighting facilities. 

Although there is some minor disagree- 
ment about the degree of effectiveness of 
such a measure, there is a broad con- 
sensus that it would bring a reduction in 
the crime rate. In 1969, the National 
League of Cities completed a survey re- 
vealing that with better lighting, crime 
was reduced in some areas of Indianap- 
olis by 85 percent, and in Detroit by 55 
percent. In New York city, when an area 
of 111 blocks was relighted, the incidence 
of murder, assault and rape dropped 49 
percent. 

A recent survey in the Wall Street 
Journal concurred with these findings. In 
Gary, Ind., crime fell 70 percent in bet- 
ter lighted areas. In Wilmington, Del., 
officials attribute a 7-percent decrease in 
violent crimes in the first 10 months of 
1970 to “Operation Golden Light.” 

These statistics are impressive, but too 
often communities are unwilling to uti- 
lize such programs without Federal as- 
sistance. We all know the deplorable eco- 
nomic condition of local government. I do 
not feel that the Federal Government 
should assume the total cost of such a 
measure, but Federal funds should be 
available to stimulate local communities 
to devote their own resources to such 
programs, 

The bill I introduced today calls for a 
Federal expenditure of $7.5 million a year 
to share the cost of installing better 
street lighting in high crime areas. 

We are all aware of the very limited 
resources of our city and community gov- 
ernments. But it is my belief that such 
projects, when completed, will reduce the 
crime rate for particular areas, and will 
serve as an example to the community 
of the need to invest local funds in addi- 
tional projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the Wall Street Journal article 
to be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 293), to amend title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize financial assistance 
for the development and improvement of 
street lighting facilities, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

The article furnished by Mr. Kennepy 
follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 6, 1971] 


Ler THERE Be LIGHT: THEN CRIME Wri. 
Fati—Ir Ir DoEsn’r Go Up—More Crries 
FIND BRIGHT LIGHTS CAN MAKE CRIME DIS- 
APPEAR—OR AT LEAST CHANGE LOCATION 

(By Raymond A. Joseph) 

It’s a new year, urban living fans, and 
here's a cheery little jingle to get you off toa 
good start. Altogether now, to the tune of 
“Three Blind Mice”: 
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“Light the night 
See robbers run 
They won’t be mauling your neighbor's 
wife 
Or stabbing your friends with a butcher 
knife 


Or robbing a bank or taking a life 
Light the night” 


Who would sing a dumb song like that?” 

The answer is: A whole choir of optimistic 
Tampa, Fla., residents. They got together to 
warble the ditty at 8:45 p.m. one day last 
May—just at the moment at which switches 
were thrown to light up the neighborhood 
around city hall with high-intensity mercury 
vapor streetlights. That ceremony was the 
latest wrinkle in a lghting campaign that 
began in 1967. That’s when Tampa lit up 
three troubleprone sections of the city after 
a nasty riot. The point: Bathe the streets and 
sidewalks with lights and criminals will dis- 
appear. 

IT’S ALL IN YOUR MIND 

And how is it working? Umm. Crime in the 
three areas, says Police Captain Walter Pask, 
is, well, as rampant as ever. But, he is quick 
to add, the lighting campaign is no failure. 
Tampa folk may not be any safer these days, 
but “we sure feel safe’ walking around all 
lit up, says Capt. Pask gamely. 

Actually, it’s not quite as bad as it sounds. 
Cities and towns across the country are 
turning to powerful street lights to discour- 
age crime. And, with the exception of Tampa 
and one or two other places, it really seems 
to work. 

In Owensboro, Ky., Police Chief Vernie 
Bidwell says a three-year lighting program 
has proven a “potent weapon” against street 
crime. In 1969, “major offenses” in Owens- 
boro, totaled 1,413, a 28% decrease from 
the 1,966 such offenses reported in 1967, 
the year before the lighting program began. 
As more and more lights are installed, more 
and more crime isn’t committed. For the 
first half of 1970, there were 38% fewer 
major offenses reported in Owensboro than 
in the first six months of 1969. 

In Wilmington, Del., officials attribute a 
7% decrease in violent crime in the first 
10 months of last year to “Operation Golden 
Light”’—the replacement of 175-watt mer- 
cury vapor lights with glaring 250-watt 
sodium vapor lights. In Gary, Ind., city of- 
ficials say “criminal assault incidents” fell 
@ dramatic 70% in areas in which 5,000 
extra-bright streetlights were installed. 

Businessmen are especially interested in 
lighting up the downtowns of their cities. 
Once Main Street is all aglow and crime- 
free, they figure, shoppers will flock back to 
the city center. In Wilmington, Carl Cobin, 
president of a businessmen’s association and 
owner of a downtown shoe store, says busi- 
ness has picked up on shopping nights. 
“We've created a different atmosphere with 
the lights, one of security,” he says. In 
Tampa, a group of real estate agents and 
other businessmen is the driving force in the 
lighting campaign. 

A PR BLITZ 


Lighting companies have been quick to 
capitalize on the wattage battle against 
crime. General Electric is organizing confer- 
ences for city officials to tout the magic of 
lights and, when a city does decide to light 
up with GE, the company descends on area 
newspapers and radio and TV stations with 
a PR blitz. Sylvania, a unit of General Tele- 
phone & Electronics, has launched a nation- 
wide ad campaign to convince the public and 
city officials that high-intensity lighting can 
cut crime. 

Manufacturers have been just as fast to 
come up with ever more powerful lights— 
so fast, some cities complain, that it’s im- 
possible to keep up. Newark, N.J., for ex- 
ample, began a relighting program in 1954 
with incandescent bulbs. Then in 1957, light- 
ing companies introduced fluorescent street- 
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lights. Two years later, fluorescent lighting 
was abandoned for brighter mercury vapor 
lights. And now sodium vapor fixtures, 
brighter yet, are being introduced as the 
best lights ever. Newark has been left far 
behind—more than half of its 15,000 street- 
lights are those incandescent lamps that 
were the going rage in 1954. (Over the same 
period, violent crimes in Newark more than 
doubled, to the current rate of nearly 100 
per day.) 

Despite lighting’s proven effectiveness in 
driving away criminals, in many a city light- 
ing projects have been undertaken only 
after a riot or some horrendous crime. The 
Washington, D.C. Department of Highways 
and Traffic installed bright lights around 
Robert F. Kennedy Stadium, as well as along 
adjoining streets, in 1969—after repeated at- 
tacks on spectators leaving night games 
created a public outcry, The murder of a 
coed at Washington’s Catholic University in 
December 1969 resulted in a lighting pro- 
gram 48 hours after the act. 

Elsewhere, city officials anxious to light up 
the streets have been thwarted by budget 
cuts. New York’s Bureau of Gas and Elec- 
tricity requested $10 million for street light- 
ing for the fiscal year beginning next July. 
The Bureau of Budget sliced that to $8 mil- 
lion and the City Planning Commission cut it 
to $4 million, thereby insuring that the city’s 
lighting program, which began in 1965 and is 
far behind schedule, will fall further behind. 

In smaller cities, however, lighting the 
streets is relatively cheap, which may account 
for part of its popularity with voters. Owens- 
boro, with a population of 50,000, completed 
its three-year lighting program at a cost of 
$413,500. Wilmington lit up for a mere 
$340,000. 

High-intensity lighting is not without its 
opponents, however. In St, Louis, a $15 mil- 
lion bond issue for high-intensity lighting of 
poorly lit streets, parks and alleys was ap- 
proved by a whopping 78.5% of the voters 
last March—but only after some vigorous op- 
position by low-income families in ghetto 
areas who said their neighborhoods had been 
neglected in previous lighting projects and 
accused the city of lighting up only white, 
middle-class areas, 

Some Chicagoans are starting to wonder 
about the effectiveness of that city’s much- 
ballyhooed $20 million lighting program of a 
few years ago. Plagued by a rash of alley 
crimes, the city used $13 million of the total 
to line some 2,300 miles of alleys with 51,000 
mercury vapor lights. A police department 
survey indicated that after-dark alley crimes 
fell a dramatic 30% as a result of the lights. 
Trouble is, crime on main streets and other 
areas rose 33%. The lights, it seems clear, 
were stunningly successful in chasing crimi- 
nals out of the alleys of Chicago—and onto 
the streets of Chicago. 

But perhaps no one is more skeptical of 
lighting up the night than Jack E. Morris, a 
Russellville, Ala., geologist. Mr. Morris recalls 
that when Russeliville installed mercury 
vapor lights along its main drag a few years 
back the street lit up “like Broadway.” That 
night, Mr. Morris went to bed, secure in the 
knowledge that his home and his pickup 
truck parked outside were bathed in bright 
light. The next morning Mr. Morris got up, 
went outside—and discovered his pickup 
truck had been ransacked of numerous tools 
and instruments and even of its spare tire. 

For years, Mr. Morris says, he parked that 
truck out there in front of his house, and no 
one ever took a thing. “Before the lights were 
installed,” he muses, “I guess no one knew I 
had anything worth stealing.” 


S. 294—INTRODUCTION OF ELEC- 


TRIC POWER RELIABILITY ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to improve the reliability 
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of our electric power systems, and to 
eliminate the large-scale power black- 
outs which have plagued the American 
public with increasing frequency over 
the last several years. In addition, one of 
the major purposes of the bill is to de- 
velop safeguards to assure that construc- 
tion of large new generating and trans- 
mission facilities will not violate this Na- 
tion’s irreplaceable environment scenic 
and historic assets. 

It has been 5 years since the massive 
Northeast blackout of November, 1965, 
which left over 30 million people with- 
out electricity for up to 12 hours and 
more. It has been 3 years since the black- 
out in the Middle Atlantic States, which 
left 13 million people without power and 
convinced Americans that blackouts are 
definitely not freak occurrences. 

Unreliable electric service has been 
further dramatized in scores of addi- 
tional major power failures. Federal 
Power Commission figures indicate that 
blackouts are occurring with increas- 
ing frequency. Indeed, as the Commis- 
sion has said, the growing complexity of 
equipment and the increasing use of elec- 
tric power make blackouts more likely 
all the time. 

These failures are not isolated or rare 
events. They are, rather, a common fact 
of modern-day life. They are common, 
not because they are unavoidable, but 
because the utility industry views itself 
as a composite of individuals and local 
units, a view contrary to reality and to 
commonsense. 

Blackouts can be prevented but only 
by coordinated, regional planning by all 
segments and systems in the electric 
power industry. 

At the same time, the rapid growth 
in electric power facilities, and the fact 
that larger and larger units are dictated 
by economies of scale, constitute an in- 
creasing threat to the environment. 
The harmful effect which extra-high 
voltage electric power facilities can have 
on our Nation’s environmental, scenic 
and historic assets is enormous. 

At the present time, electric utilities 
are a steady polluter of air and water. 
Transmission lines mar the countryside 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Often 
utility plants destroy scenic or historic 
areas. 

Studies of air pollution bear out the 
fact that utility companies pour tons of 
dirt and noxious and dangerous contam- 
inants into the air we breath every day. 
Indeed, powerplants are the third largest 
source of air pollution. In addition, gen- 
erating facilities affect other environ- 
mental assets, including land, recreation, 
scenic and historic values. 

The legislation I am proposing would 
establish regional councils of utilities 
in an area, in order to strengthen co- 
ordination and insure that all electric 
systems in a region—large or small, pri- 
vate or public—work together in their 
planning efforts. 

Each regional council would be re- 
quired to file with the FPC a compre- 
hensive development plan, which could 
be modified or changed at a later time. 


The FPC could accept or reject the plan 
and the proposed changes, depending on 


whether they are consistent with reliabil- 
ity standards and environmental protec- 
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tion. In all of its licensing and other 
decisions, the FPC would have to con- 
sider the consistency of a proposal with 
the appropriate regional coordination 
plan or plans. 

As a nation, we face increasingly seri- 
ous problems of electric power, and I 
urge the new Congress to give these prob- 
lems our direct consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 294) to amend the Federal 
Power Act to further promote the reli- 
ability, abundance, economy and eff- 
ciency of bulk electric power supplies 
through regional and interregional co- 
ordination; to encourage the installation 
and use of improved extra-high-voltage 
facilities; to preserve the environment 
and conserve natural resources; to es- 
tablish the National Council on the En- 
vironment; and for other purposes; in- 
troduced by Mr. KenNnepy, was received, 
read twice by its title, and refered to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 295—INTRODUCTION OF NATION- 
AL TRANSPORTATION TRUST 
FUND BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a bill to establish a single 
National Transportation Fund for com- 
prehensive planning and implementa- 
tion of transportation programs in the 
United States. Under this bill, the trust 
funds which presently exist for high- 
ways, airports, airways, and other spe- 
cific categories would be terminated and 
absorbed into the more comprehensive 
trust fund proposed in the bill. 

Transportation in the United States 
today is in a state of serious disarray. 
Contemporary transportation policy is 
characterized by an almost total lack of 
coordination among the different modes 
of transportation. Comprehensive plan- 
ning and efficient use of limited resources 
are almost completely absent. 

The crux of the problem lies in the 
fact that programs have developed sep- 
arately over the years for the various 
modes of transportation. Because the 
Federal Government has adhered to a 
rigid policy of categorical programs, 
States and local communities and the 
various regions of the Nation have not 
had the option of spending available 
funds on the particular modes that would 
most usefully meet the needs of the area. 
Consequently, for example, Federal 
spending on highways is disproportion- 
ately high, while it is tragically low on 
mass transit. 

As a result of the migration of large 
numbers of Americans in the last several 
decades, there is an urgent need for mass 
transit. But our national transportation 
programs are still geared to interregional 
transportation. So, while to a great ex- 
tent our categorical grant programs have 
succeeded in transporting people from 
one metropolitan or regional area to an- 
other, we have failed to develop success- 
ful programs to transport our citizens 
within metropolitan or regional areas. 

We must also realize that the regions, 
States, and local communities of the Na- 
tion can do a better job than the Federal 
Government in evaluating their specific 
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needs and goals. Thus, the essential pur- 
pose of establishing a national trans- 
portation trust fund is allocate to the 
regional, State, and local governments 
greater power and flexibility in fulfilling 
these needs and goals. 

The National Transportation Trust 
Fund would consolidate the existing 
highway and airport and airway trust 
funds on July 1, 1972. The provisions of 
the bill call for allotments to the States 
on the basis of population, since popula- 
tion pressures, rather than vast dis- 
tances, are the source of our most acute 
transportation problems. 

Other important provisions of the bill 
center on the encouragement given to re- 
gions, States, and metropolitan areas, 
with populations of at least 50,000 per- 
sons, to prepare and maintain compre- 
hensive transportation plans. For ex- 
ample, Federal grants will be given only 
to States with such comprehensive plans. 
The Governor of a State would be able 
to reject the comprehensive plan pre- 
pared by a metropolitan area, but pro- 
spective loss of Federal funds would en- 
courage agreement among the various 
groups. In addition, a substantial part of 
a State’s own allotment would have to be 
allocated to metropolitan areas within 
the State. 

The bill also stresses the notion that 
two or more States might get together to 
plan and carry out their transportation 
programs on a regional basis. This ex- 
tremely important approach can avoid 
further duplication and inefficiency in 
the existing system. 

Mr. President, this bill seeks to make 
a new beginning in establishing a co- 
herent national transportation policy for 
the Nation, and I hope that the 92d Con- 
gress will give this crucial issue a high 
priority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 295) to establish a Na- 
tional Transportation Trust Fund, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


S. 296—INTRODUCTION OF FISH- 
ERIES PRODUCTS PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference the 
“Fisheries Products Protection Act of 
1971.” 

Over the past several months, we have 
seen the results of 30 years of dumping 
toxic chemicals into the coastal waters 
of the Nation. Headline accounts of the 
presence of mercury in certain canned 
fish have brought national attention to 
this problem. We know the tragic results 
of man’s own vast disregard for the ten- 
uous thread that links all human life on 
this planet. For years, we have used the 
offshore waters as a garbage heap for 
the chemicals we thought too dangerous 
to bury on land. Now we are forced to 
deal with the consequences of our own 
thoughtlessness, 

Today I am reintroducing the Fisheries 
Products Protection Act of 1971 which 
is designed to protect consumers and to 
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assist the commercial fishing industry. 
The bill will both provide for the inspec- 
tion of fish processing plants and will 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
to provide technical financial assistance 
to the commercial fishing industry. 

The Nation’s fishing industry has un- 
dergone serious economic difficulties dur- 
ing the past several years with very lit- 
tle Government assistance to offset for- 
eign government subsidies to other na- 
tion’s fishing industry. 

Part of the problem in the fishing in- 
dustry has been the inability of proc- 
essing plants to keep up with changing 
technology at a time when their own 
profits were small and heavy capital in- 
vestment faced the reality of a declining 
economy. These economic difficulties also 
occurred during the same period when 
we have begun to demand—and right- 
fully so—that the food we buy is abso- 
lutely safe to eat. 

The Fisheries Products Protection Act 
states unequivocally that unwholesome 
and adulterated fish or fishery products 
must not be permitted on the market 
shelves, and that the presence of such 
injurious products must be prevented by 
adequate detection and inspection pro- 
cedures. The bill directs the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, to survey the 
methods, practices, and sanitary condi- 
tions of fish processing plants and ships 
in the United States and to establish 
adequate standards to protect the con- 
sumer and the integrity of the fishing 
industry. 

To assist processing plants in meeting 
sanitation and quality control standards, 
the bill provides a $35 million technical 
assistance loan fund for the commercial 
fishing industry. 

Just as we must assure the highest 
sanitary practices in domestic processing, 
so we must insure that the rising per- 
centage of fish imported after processing 
abroad matches the domestic quality. Too 
often we place restrictions on our own 
producers that we do not require of 
foreign imports. When it comes to mat- 
ters as important as the safety of the 
food we eat, there can be no doubt that 
foreign products should face the same 
rigorous inspection process that our own 
products face. 

This act would require all imported 
fish and fishery products to bear an 
official inspection mark, authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior, after agree- 
ment has been reached with the foreign 
nation that enforceable sanitary stand- 
ards and practices exist for fish process- 
ing, equal to those required domestically 
in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 296) to protect consumers 
and to assist the commercial fishing in- 
dustry by providing for the inspection of 
establishments processing fish and fish- 
ery products in commerce, and to amend 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to 
the commercial fishing industry in meet- 
ing such requirements, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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S. 297—INTRODUCTION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 
BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide a $100 minimum in monthly 
social security benefits, and for other 
purposes. 

The intention of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 was to establish a program 
of benefits to the elderly which would 
later be expanded and developed. The 
goal of the act was to provide a supple- 
mental income to the aged at retirement. 
But in the years since its enactment, the 
premise of a supplemental income has 
become invalid, For most social security 
recipients, the only income they receive 
is in the form of these benefits. As a con- 
sequence, many of our elderly citizens are 
compelled to live in poverty. An adequate 
income based on social security benef-ts 
must be provided. 

The first priority of the 92d Congress 
will be the enactment of social security 
legislation. This legislation narrowly 
missed passage in the closing days of the 
91st Congress last December, and it will 
be the first order of business in the new 
Congress. It is my hope that the passage 
of this bill will serve as the “cornerstone” 
for a new structure, designed to guar- 
antee a life free of poverty and indignity 
for all of America’s elderly citzens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 297) to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide a 15-per centum 
across-the-board increase in monthly 
benefits with a minimum primary insur- 
ance amount of $100, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 


S. 298—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE SUGAR ACT OF 
1948 TO TERMINATE THE QUOTA 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce legislation to terminate the sugar 
quota for South Africa, and thereby end 
a special economic benefit conferred too 
long on the Republic of South Africa by 
the United States. The present racial pol- 
icies of South Africa are repugnant to 
the principles and ideals of all Amer- 
icans. They have been condemned by the 
overwhelming majority of the nations 
of the world, both in the United Nations 
and elsewhere. They violate the basic 
human rights provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, and they threaten to 
plunge the entire African continent into 
racial conflict. It is morally wrong for 
the United States to continue a program 
of special financial assistance of this 
sort, under which the Republic of South 
Africa has received millions of dollars in 
subsidies from the United States in re- 


cent years, I urge the Congress to ter- 
minate the sugar quota at the earliest 


opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 298) to amend the Sugar 
Act of 1948 to terminate the quota for 
South Africa, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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S. 299—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO STUDY THE FEASIBILITY OF 
CREATING THE BOSTON HARBOR 
RECREATION AREA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, grow- 
ing emphasis on environmental protec- 
tion and conservation has brought into 
focus the rea] and urgent need for recre- 
ational facilities for our crowded urban 
centers. The results of the leadership and 
dedication of Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson in protecting our natural re- 
sources are already visible. Eighteen new 
recreations areas in 17 States have been 
added to the National Park Service in 
this decade, adding approximately 1 mil- 
lion acres designed specifically for recre- 
ational purposes. 

With the hope of assuring continued 
national commitment to the provision of 
such recreational facilities, I am now in- 
troducing legislation to study the feasi- 
bility of establishing a recreation region 
serving one of the Nation’s largest urban 
areas, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Harbor, including Dorchester, 
Quincy, and Hingham Bays comprise 47 
square miles of water, 180 miles of irreg- 
ular tidal shoreline, and some 30 is- 
lands. Certainly, such natural assets 
should be available for the use and en- 
joyment of all the citizens of this region. 

However, through uncontrolled tech- 
nology and a lack of prudent planning, 
much of the shoreline is affected by se- 
vere water pollution, spotted with dilapi- 
dated structures, and unprotected from 
the forces of erosion. Virtually all of the 
islands today are inaccessible and under- 
utilized. 

Since the first settlements reached 
Boston, the harbor has been both eco- 
nomically and esthetically valuable. Its 
commercial advantages have contributed 
to the growing prosperity of the sur- 
rounding regions. In the earliest days, 
the cod and shellfish of its waters sus- 
tained the communities that grew along 
its shores. The beaches served as recrea- 
tional areas for all of the city’s dwellers. 
Today, Boston Harbor is an example of 
man’s carelessness and arrogance to- 
ward his environment. 

It is our responsibility to revitalize and 
restore and preserve this resource for all 
of New England. To accomplish this, we 
must bring together leaders from all 
levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local, together with continued sup- 
port from the private sector. 

Limited actions have been taken to 
help eradicate the problems we have 
created. Some towns and cities bordering 
the harbor have passed ordinances pro- 
hibiting disposal of refuse and garbage 
in its waters. Local development commis- 
sions have curtailed unplanned residen- 
tial and commercial development of 
waterfront property. The State, through 
the Massachusetts Port Authority, the 
Metropolitan District Commission, and 
the Department of Natural Resources has 
focused attention on the need for restor- 
ing the harbor and has acted to restrict 
municipal and industrial pollution. The 
Federal Government has developed a 
sewage treatment facilities program, and 
has begun to eliminate drift and debris 
from the harbor. A federally supported 
dredging program also endeavors to 
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maintain the natural depth of the har- 
bor channels. 

But, these are limited efforts at best 
and they are hopelessly fragmented. No 
fewer than 17 agencies hold responsibil- 
ity for matters concerning the harbor. 
Thus, it is extremely difficult to pursue 
coordinated programs of pollution abate- 
ment, industrial and commercial revital- 
ization, recreation, and harbor develop- 
ment. 

However, the Congress and the Federal 
Government, through the Department of 
the Interior, have become increasingly 
involved in the preservation, develop- 
ment, and conservation of this Nation's 
previous natural resources. Surely, our 
coastal regions are one of our finest re- 
sources. And for both historical and 
physical reasons, the Boston harbor 
shore line deserves Federal protection 
and preservation. 

I, therefore, introduce this bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
study, investigate and formulate recom- 
mendations on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Boston harbor national recrea- 
tion area, including that region from 
Winthrop to Hull. The Secretary shall 
coordinate his studies with authorities 
from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, interested and related Federal 
agencies and shall include other planning 
activities involving the Boston Harbor 
area. The study shall be of 2 year’s dura- 
tion, at which time the Secretary shall 
report to the President. 

Once restored, Boston Harbor, located 
centrally in the great Northeast meg- 
alopolis will serve many more than the 
2 million in its immediate vicinity and 
as many as 50 million people who live 
within a day’s drive. 

It is my earnest hope that this bill will 
be favorably considered so that a foun- 
dation is laid for the reclamation of 
these natural resources. I also hope that 
the serious nature of our present loss 
will serve as a constant reminder that 
we cannot allow progress to continue un- 
restrained without protecting our envi- 
ronment; for, we are learning that to 
deplete our natural resources is to de- 
stroy our Nation’s wealth and to deny 
our children their rightful heritage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 299), to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to study the feasi- 
bility and desirability of a Boston Harbor 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Massachusetts, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 300—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY AS A NA- 
TIONAL SHRINE 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish the birthplace of Susan B. 
Anthony in Adams, Mass., as a national 
historic site. 

Susan B. Anthony lived in a period of 
American history during which many 
wrongs were righted through the perse- 
verance and dedication of dynamic lead- 
ers. AS a woman aspiring to teach in the 
19th century, she experienced bitter dis- 
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crimination. As a result, she became a 
tireless worker for 50 years for equal 
rights for women, especially for the right 
to vote. Through her efforts, the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association was 
organized in 1869. In 1892, she was elect- 
ed president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

In 1872, her persistent efforts to gain 
the right to vote led to her arrest in 
Rochester, N.Y. Later, when the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the 14th amend- 
ment did not give women the right to 
vote, Miss Anthony and her followers 
proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving women the franchise. 
Fourteen years after her death, the 
amendment was finally adopted as part 
of the Constitution. 

Susan B. Anthony began a crusade 
which is unfinished even today. Her work 
and her leadership led to the accom- 
plishment of great progress toward her 
goals. I hope that my colleagues will 
agree that her birthplace should be pre- 
served as a part of the national park 
system, and I am pleased to introduce 
this bill to accomplish that goal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 300) to establish the birth- 
place of Susan B. Anthony in Adams, 
Mass., as a national historic site, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 301—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE BUNKER HILL 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to establish the Bunker 
Hill National Historic Site. 

The history of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill is well known. Two months after 
the commencement of the Revolution- 
ary War, it became apparent that the 
British strategy was to occupy Boston 
Harbor and its environs. On June 17, 
1775 a highly dedicated band of patriots 
resolved to drive the British from Bos- 
ton. These 1,200 patriots entrenched 
themselves on Breeds Hill and Bunker 
Hill. In the morning, they withstood and 
repulsed two British attacks, suffering 
defeat only after the third attack. 

In the aftermath of the battle, how- 
ever, it was clear that the defeat was 
a moral victory for the patriots. They 
learned that they had the ability to re- 
pel the enemy and inflict substantial 
losses, while suffering few casualties 
among their own men. 

The Revolutionary War gave birth to 
our Nation of freedom and liberty, and 
the memory of the courage of our early 
patroits is treasured in the hearts of all 
Americans. The sites involved in the bat- 
tles of the American War of Independ- 
ence are a significant part of the visual 
history of our Nation. It is fitting that 
they should be restored and preserved 
as part of our national heritage. I ask 
my colleagues to support this bill to 
make this historically significant site a 


part of our national park system. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 301) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish the 
Bunker Hill National Historic Site in the 
city of Boston, Mass., and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was 
received, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


8. 302—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE ACQUISITION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF THE GOD- 
DARD ROCKET LAUNCHING SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the acquisition of the Goddard 
Rocket Launching Site in Auburn, Mass., 
by the National Park Service. Dr. God- 
dard was the father of rocketry. His pi- 
oneering work led to his launching of 
the first liquid-propelled rocket on 
March 15, 1926. Born in Worcester, 
Mass,, in 1882, he became a professor at 
Clark University. His scientific accom- 
plishments have significance for the en- 
tire world, and enactment of this legisla- 
tion will be a fitting tribute to his mem- 
ory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 302) to authorize the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of the God- 
dard Rocket Launching Site in accord- 
ance with the act of August 25, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 303—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO INCORPORATE THE HISTORIC 
NAVAL SHIPS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to incorporate the Historic Naval Ships 
Association. This association presently 
includes the following former U.S. Navy 
ships: 

The U.S.S. Olympia. 

The USS, Teras. 

The U.S.S. Alabama, 

The U.S:S. North Carolina. 

The U.S.S. Massachusetts. 

Many thousands of our finest Navy 
and Marine officers and men served on 
these ships. The ships themselves, in 
their years of service, took part in a 
number of naval engagements of great 
historical significance. For these and 
other reasons, the five ships attract, col- 
lectively, some 1,250,000 visitors an- 
nually. 

This bill would make the Historic Na- 
val Ships Association a corporation 
chartered by the Federal Government. 
The bill is intended solely to facilitate 
the operation of the association and the 
presentation of the ships themselves, 
through increased public attention. 

The bill authorizes no expenditure of 
Federal funds for the association, and 
I hope that it will receive early action 
in this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 303), to incorporate the 
Historic Naval Ships Association, was re- 
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ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 304—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION OF NORTH ANDOVER ABM 
SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to require the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to provide the State of Mas- 
sachusetts with sufficient funds to re- 
store the North Andover anti-ballistic- 
missile site and to create a park in that 
location. 

In February 1969, the U.S. Army aban- 
doned its work on the site. As Members 
of the Senate are aware, North Andover 
was to have been part of the original 
Sentinel ABM system. When the North 
Andover project was terminated, how- 
ever, the Army failed to restore the site 
to its previous condition. Instead, the 
Army left behind a road leading to no- 
where, and a landscape scarred by huge 
craters. 

As our cities and towns grow larger, 
no resource is more precious than open 
land—land which can be used for recrea- 
tion and for renewed contact between 
man and nature. 

Fortunately, the damage done at North 
Andover can be repaired, and I hope 
that Congress will give early considera- 
tion to this proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 304), for the relief of the 
State of Massachusetts, was received, 


read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 305—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DIGESTIVE DISEASES AND 
NUTRITION ACT 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to create a National Institute of Diges- 
tive Diseases and Nutrition in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

The investigations and findings of the 
Special Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs have dramatically demon- 
strated the dependence of the human 
body upon proper food and nutrition and 
the important connection between nutri- 
tion and mental and physical growth. 
One of our most important windows into 
the normal function of nutrition in the 
body is the study of digestive diseases, 
which include disorders of the stomach, 
intestines, biliary passages, liver, and 
pancreas. We know the heavy toll taken 
by these diseases in terms of human suf- 
fering, illness, and death. 

One-third of all cancer deaths are 
caused by cancer of the digestive tract. 
Digestive diseases as a whole are the 
third leading cause of death in the Na- 
tion. In addition, digestive diseases are 
the leading cause of industrial absentee- 
ism among male employees in the Nation. 

The National Institute of Digestive 
Diseases and Nutrition I am proposing 
would be authorized to conduct research 
relating to the causes, prevention, and 
treatment of digestive diseases, to make 
grants to public and private agencies for 
research in these fields, and to carry out 
a number of related purposes. 
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The legislation is similar to the bill 
proposed by Senator Ralph Yarborough 
in the 9ist Congress. Each of us in Con- 
gress owes a great debt to Senator Yar- 
borough for his enormous contributions 
to the quality of health care in the Na- 
tion, and I am pleased to introduce this 
legislation which he has done so much 
to develop. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 305), to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to support research 
and training in diseases of the digestive 
tract, including the liver and pancreas, 
and diseases of nutrition, and aid the 
States in the development of community 
programs for the control of these dis- 
eases, and for other purposes, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


At the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 10, to author- 
ize the President to designate the period 
beginning March 21, 1971, as “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War 
Missing in Action.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 9 

At the request of the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHurcH), the names of 
Senators ALLoTT, ANDERSON, BAYH, BENT- 
SEN, BROOKE, BEALL, BURDICK, CASE, COOK, 
CRANSTON, DOMINICK, EAGLETON, FONG, 
GRIFFIN, HARRIS, HART, HARTKE, HATFIELD, 
HUGHES, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, JAVITS, 
KENNEDY, McGovern, MCINTYRE, MAc- 
NUSON, MANSFIELD, MATHIAS, MONDALE, 
Montoya, Moss, MUSKIE, NELSON, PACK- 
woop, PASTORE, PELL, PERCY, PROXMIRE, 
RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, SAXBE, SCHWEIKER, 
SCOTT, STEVENSON, SYMINGTON, TAFT, 
TUNNEY, and WILLIAMS were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 9, amend- 
ing rule XXII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate with respect to the limitation 
of debate. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 16—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT PROVIDING 
FOR THE ELECTION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President. 

Mr. President, the debate which took 
place on the floor of both Houses of the 
Congress on January 6, 1969, involving 
the counting of electoral votes proves 
that: 

First, presidential electors are free 
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agents and could, if the spirit moved 
them, cast their votes for anyone for 
President; 

Second, electors who are not legally 
bound to vote in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of a given State 
could thwart and frustrate all of the citi- 
zens of that State; and 

Third, the presidential elector under 
our present system is not an officer 
charged with responsibility, serves no 
useful purpose, and ought to be removed 
entirely from the process of choosing the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

However, I believe in the constitutional 
provisions alloting to each State a cer- 
tain number of electoral votes in accord- 
ance with the total number of Senators 
and Representatives. 

Each State has two Senators serving 
all of the people of the State plus one or 
more Representatives depending upon 
the population of the State. Proportional 
representation guarantees each State a 
weighted vote in the Congress of the 
United States. Consequently, the elec- 
toral votes should be retained. 

The provisions of my joint resolution 
are in keeping with the wishes of the 
drafters of the Constitution except for 
the abolition of presidential electors who 
could no longer perform the functions 
intended by the original drafters of the 
Constitution. 

The population of our Nation is too 
large today for an elector to be able to 
exercise the peculiar personal choice of 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent that was intended at the latter part 
of the 18th century. 

Millions of voters now have the right 
to expect that their votes will be honored 
in choosing the country’s two highest of- 
ficers. This resolution, therefore, abol- 
ishes the presidential elector but not the 
electoral vote. 

Following the casting of votes by all 
of the people on election day, the lists of 
all persons for whom votes were cast on 
election day for the offices of President 
and Vice President, the responsible elec- 
tion official for each State, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would transmit all that 
information to the President of the Sen- 
ate. 

Thereafter, the President of the Sen- 
ate at a joint session of the Congress, 
would open all certificates and count the 
votes. 

Each person for whom votes were cast 
for President in each State and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be credited with 
such proportion of the electoral votes as 
he received of the total vote cast by the 
electors of that State for President. In 
making computations, fractional num- 
bers less than one one-thousandth 
would be disregarded. 

The person having the largest num- 
ber of electoral votes for President would 
be President if he received at least 40 
percent of the total electoral vote. If no 
person received 40 percent of the elec- 
toral vote or if two persons received an 
identical number of such votes which is 
at least 40 percent of the total electoral 
vote, then from the persons having the 
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two greatest numbers of electoral votes 
the Senate and House, in joint session, 
would choose by ballot the President. A 
majority of the votes of the combined 
membership would be necessary for a 
choice. 

The same procedures would apply to 
the choosing of a Vice President. 

Mr. President, a great many different 
proposed amendments have been intro- 
duced in the past and will, Iam sure, be 
offered this year. 

In my opinion, however, the electoral 
votes should be preserved but cast not on 
a winner take all basis, as is done under 
the existing law, but on a proportional 
basis in accordance with the votes cast 
by our American citizens. 

My bill preserves the historical struc- 
ture of the Constitution, yet eliminates 
the “unfaithful elector” and fairly dis- 
tributes the electoral votes to reflect in a 
truly democratic manner the wishes of 
the voters. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 16) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the election of the President and the 
Vice President of the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Cannon was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 1—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO A LOW-EMISSION PRO- 
PULSION SYSTEM FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Mr. NELSON submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 1); 
which. was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

S. Con, Res: 1 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
emissions from motor vehicles are a major 
source of the total air pollution in the United 
States and contribute as much as 85 per 
centum of the air pollution in many metro- 
politan areas; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
emissions of carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, 
oxides of nitrogen, lead, and oxidants from 
motor vehicles have deleterious effects upon 
human physiology and health; and 

Whereas it is the intent of Congress to 
prevent and control the emissions of air pol- 
lutants from motor vehicles; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
prevention and control of emissions of air 
pollutants from motor vehicles requires the 
accelerated development of a mass-produced 
low-emission propulsion system; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the accelerated development of a mass-pro- 
duced low-emission propulsion system will 
necessitate the investment and expenditure 
of substantial moneys: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep. 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that manufacturers of motor 
vehicles declare a moratorium on styling 
changes and reallocate the moneys that 
would normally be invested and expended for 
styling changes to the costs of accelerated de- 
velopment of a mass-produced low-emission 
propulsion system to be offered for public sale 
no later than model year 1975. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 2—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
NECESSITY FOR INTERNATION- 
AL COOPERATION AND UNITED 
NATIONS CONSIDERATION OF OP- 
ERATION OF CIVIL SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT IN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE 


Mr. NELSON submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 2); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. Res. 2 

Whereas it Is recognized by Congress that 
many of the international air carriers of the 
world are actively planning the purchase of 
civil supersonic aircraft which will regularly 
operate in international commerce at strato- 
spheric levels and supersonic speeds; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the operation of civil supersonic aircraft in 
international commerce will inject into the 
stratosphere quantities of water vapor, sulfur 
dioxide, hydrocarbons, and other solid or 

us substances which may compromise 
the stability and integrity of the stratosphere 
and have a deleterious effect upon the earth's 
climate; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the operation of civil supersonic aircraft pro- 
duces the phenomenon of sonic booms, & con= 
tinuous series of short, sharp shock waves at 
the surface of the earth beneath the air- 
craft's flight path, which may have serious 
detrimental effects upon the human and ani- 
mal populations and the ecology of the area 
of the earth subjected to continuous repeti- 
tion of sonic booms; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the operation of civil supersonic aircraft 
would produce increased levels of noise in 
areas adjacent to points of landing and take- 
off; and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the full nature and extent of the environ- 
mental impact and the ecological conse- 
quences which may result from the operation 
of civil supersonic aircraft in international 
commerce are unresolved; and 

‘Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the environmental impact and ecological con- 
sequences which may result from the opera- 
tion of civil supersonic aircraft in interna- 
tional commerce are of a global dimension; 
and 

Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
the preservation and improvement of na- 
tional and global environmental quality are 
of the highest order of priority and neces- 
sity: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that all issues pertain- 
ing to the operation of civil supersonic air- 
craft in international commerce be presented 
to the United Nations for the attention and 
consideration of the General Assembly, and 
that the subject of the environmental im- 
pact and ecological consequences of the op- 
eration of civil supersonic aircraft in inter- 
national commerce be presented for inclusion 
on the agenda of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Environment to be held in Sweden 
in 1972. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 12—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EXPRESS- 
ING THE SENSE OF THE SENATE 
WITH RESPECT TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AT LEAST ONE STAND- 
ARD METROPOLITAN STATISTI- 
CAL AREA IN EACH STATE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr, HANSEN, 
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Mr. Prouty, and Mr. McGes, I submit a 
resolution which would declare it to be 
the sense of the U.S. Senate that the 
Bureau of the Budget establish at least 
one standard metropolitan statistical 
area in any State which at present has 
none. 

Mr. President, only three States in the 
Union have not a single standard metro- 
politan statistical area within their 
boundaries. My own State of Alaska is 
one; the others are Wyoming and Ver- 
mont. 

An SMSA is needed in Alaska. One of 
the major purposes of the SMSA concept 
is to promote and facilitate commerce 
among the several States and to facili- 
tate the movement of people, goods, and 
industries from one part of the Nation 
to another. 

In the words of the Bureau of the 
Budget: Standard metropolitan statis- 
tica] areas definitions are used in pre- 
senting data from the censuses of busi- 
ness, manufacturers, and mineral indu- 
tries; the census of population and hous- 
ing; and the census of governments; in 
presenting current economic and social 
data; and in analysis of local area prob- 
lems. And, the data are used in many 
market analyses. 

Mr. President, my State is entering a 
new era of development and growth. The 
problems of crowded urban centers, 
packed population, and traffic jams are 
unknown to Alaska. 

I look forward to the development of 
Alaska’s industries within the guidelines 
of commonsense conservation practices. 
In my State, 25 percent of the population 
have been termed the poorest of the poor. 
Industry is needed in Alaska, as well as 
the continued development of Alaska’s 
vast mineral resources. The decision of 
industry to move to Alaska is being re- 
tarded by the arbitrary Bureau of the 
Budget requirement that a State must 
have a city area with a population 
greater than 50,000 persons before an 
SMSA is established. 

Alaska is the largest State in the Union 
but cannot have an SMSA because An- 
chorage, its most populous city, had a 
population of 45,000 in 1960. However, 
the Greater Anchorage area borough has 
113,522 residents. Alaska is not an area 
consisting solely of villages and farms. It 
is an exciting place with a potential for 
an increase in commerce hitherto un- 
known in our Union. The development of 
this potential is in part constrained by 
the lack of information made available to 
the Nation’s industries. 

My resolution does not call for the 
Bureau of the Budget to relax its guide- 
lines regarding the establishment of an 
SMSA. It merely recognizes the inequity 
of having three sovereign States of the 
Union without SMSA, and requires that 
this inequity be corrected. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the res- 
olution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 12), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations: 
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Whereas standard metropolitan stitistical 
areas are among the statistical standards de- 
veloped for use by Federal agencies in com- 
piling and presenting statistical data on a 
comparable basis for general purpose use; 
and 

Whereas, under criteria developed under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau of the Budget, 
only Alaska, Vermont, and Wyoming do not 
have within their boundaries at least one 
standard metropolitan statistical area; and 

Whereas the statistical data of standard 
metropolitan statistical areas gathered by 
various Federal agencies are highly useful 
in the establishment of meaningful economic 
and industrial profiles of metropolitan areas; 
and 

Whereas standard metropolitan statistical 
areas are frequently used as market areas by 
business and industry because they repre- 
sent a uniform basis for presentation of sta- 
tistics; and 

Whereas some of the Nation’s two hundred 
and thirty-one standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas are composed of population 
areas more than double the minimum popu- 
lation listed in officially published criteria 
which indicates that population alone is 
more a benchmark than a prerequisite for 
the effective functioning of the standard me- 
tropolitan statistical area concept; and 

Whereas the majority of the criteria other 
than minimum population of the central 
city in the standard metropolitan statistical 
area can be met by cities in the only three 
States not now having at least one standard 
metropolitan statistical area; and 

Whereas the presence of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area in a State can be con- 
sidered as helpful to the economic develop- 
ment of the State and region as well as the 
standard metropolitan statistical area itself: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that in any case in 
which any State of the United States does 
not have within its boundaries at least one 
standard metropolitan statistical area, under 
criteria used by the Bureau of the Budget in 
establishing any such ares, the Bureau 
of the Budget should establish within such 
State without delay at least one standard 
metropolitan statistical area comprised of 
the largest city or cities within such State, 
together with such part of the immediate en- 
virons of such city or cities as the Bureau of 
the Budget may deem appropriate. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


MISSOURI HONORS DR. THOMAS 
A. DOOLEY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a proclamation 
by the Governor of Missouri, Warren E. 
Hearnes, designating the week of Jan- 
uary 18 through 25 as Dr. Tom Dooley 
Week in Missouri be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Dr. Dooley was born in St. Louis Jan- 
uary 17, 1927; and died of cancer 34 
years and 1 day later. During those few 
years and especially during the last 6 
years of this all too brief life, he com- 
piled a record of accomplishments sel- 
dom equaled or exceeded by any man. 

Beginning in May 1954, circumstances 
developed that changed his life. Aboard 
the U.S. Navy attack transport, U.S.S. 
Montague, as a Navy doctor, he was re- 
assigned to an evacuee staging area in 
Haiphong, Vietnam, to offer medical as- 
sistance to refugees fleeing south. 
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Dr. Dooley was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, the youngest officer in the history 
of the U.S. Medical Corps to receive this 
award, for his efforts in providing medi- 
cal care, food and housing for the sev- 
eral thousand Vietnamese people who 
passed through this camp. He also re- 
ceived the National Order of Vietnam, 
that nation’s highest decoration, in rec- 
ognition of his great service. 

This experience brought Dr. Tom 
Dooley to a point in life where, as Robert 
Frost described it: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I—I 
took the one less traveled by. And that has 
made all the difference. 


From this decision, Dr. Dooley dedi- 
cated the remainder of his life to bring 
medical care to the underprivileged of 
the world. 

He returned to the United States in 
1956; recruited a staff of three former 
Navy Corpsmen who had worked with 
him at Haiphong, and used the royalties 
from his first best selling book, “Deliver 
Us From Evil,” to finance his trip back 
to Southeast Asia and establish a small 
village hospital at Nan Tha, Laos. 

It was during these next few years that 
Dr. Dooley established a record of serv- 
ice to humanity which has seldom been 
equaled. He wrote two more best selling 
books, “The Edge of Tororrow” and “The 
Night They Burned the Mountain,” and 
with the proceeds from these books and 
his lecture tours he founded MEDICO; 
an instrument to carry forward his work 
in the less-developed countries of the 
world. 

By working up to 20 hours per day he 
not only treated the sick but through his 
personal efforts setup 17 hospitals in 12 
countries. Throughout his work he exem- 
plified by his actions those words he 
wrote in 1958: 

I believe that it behooves those of us who 
attempt to aid in a foreign land to be con- 
tent with small achievements. We must not 
attempt to build dynasties. We must try to 
build at the level of the people, or just one 
step ahead, always planning it so that the 
Asian can ultimately take over. 


In August 1959, Dr. Dooley learned that 
he had chest cancer. After surgery and a 
brief convalescence he returned to work; 
first on a nationwide lecture tour and 
then back to Southeast Asia. By late 1960, 
however, Dr. Dooley again became ill and 
was forced to return to the United States 
for medical attention. He died January 
18, 1961, the day after his 34th birthday. 

He was posthumously awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor in 1962 by 
a grateful U.S. Government for his work 
in Southeast Asia. This brought to a total 
of three nations who had awarded him 
their highest decorations. 

It was indeed fitting that Dr. Tom 
Dooley’s home State should remember 
him officially during this anniversary 
week of his birth and death. His exam- 
ple of service to mankind and his 
achievements in working to help make 
this a better world in which to live will 
long be an inspiration to all who knew 
or read of his work, and to the unnum- 
bered thousands who have directly bene- 
fited and will be served by the medical 
services he established. 
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There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, St. Louis, Missouri, was the 
birthplace of Doctor Thomas Anthony Dooley 
III, and the eighteenth day of January, 1971, 
marks the tenth anniversary of his death; 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, through a joint resolution on May 9, 
1961, proposed an authorization to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to award posthu- 
mously, a medal to Doctor Thomas Anthony 
Dooley; and 

Whereas, the then President of the United 
States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, did present 
to Mrs. Thomas Dooley, Senior, the doctor’s 
mother, a gold medal with appropriate em- 
blem, devices, and inscription commemorat- 
ing the doctor's work; and 

Whereas, the President did bestow this 
singular honor on this Missourian, by this 
special Act of Congress, in recognition of the 
gallant and unselfish public service rendered 
by Doctor Thomas Anthony Dooley II, in 
serving the medical needs of the people of 
Laos and Vietnam, of people living in the 
remote areas of the Laotian jungles, and of 
peoples in other developing countries; and 

Whereas, this service was performed vol- 
untarily as a citizen of these United States; 
and 

Whereas, the youth of the world need in- 
spiration and leadership to orient them to- 
ward ideals and service to others, and a richer 
appreciation of the dignity of self and others; 
and 

Whereas, I call upon officials of the state, 
county and city governments and upon local 
officials to encourage citizens’ groups and 
agencies of the press, radio, television and 
motion pictures to engage in appropriate ac- 
tivities to deepen the meaning and observ- 
ance of the unselfish life of Doctor Thomas 
Anthony Dooley TI; and 

Whereas, to assure that this great Mis- 
sourian be remembered as an exemplary citi- 
zen of the world: 

Now, therefore, I, Warren E. Hearnes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, do hereby pro- 
claim January 18 through January 25, 1971, 
as Dr. Tom Dooley Week in Missouri, and 
urge all of our citizens to observe this time 
with appropriate ceremonies expressive of 
their desire for idealism among our youth, 
and their hope that the example of Doctor 
Thomas Anthony Dooley III may serve as an 
inspiration to all. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the Great 
Seal of the State of Missouri, in the City of 
Jefferson, this 15th day or December, 1970. 

Attest: 

WARNER E. HEARNES, 
Governor. 
JAMES C. KIRPATRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FIRST SPECIAL 
MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has today sub- 
mitted his first special message to the 92d 
Congress. 

As the President indicated, his first 
request deals not with things new, but 
with things familiar. He is proposing to 
the 92d Congress more than 36 items of 
legislation, which were previously sub- 
mitted to the 9lst Congress. Some re- 
ceived favorable action in one or the 
other House of Congress. Some will be 
resubmitted in their original form. Oth- 
ers have been modified. All, however, are 
considered by the President to be in the 
national interest. 
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I would strongly urge the committees 
in the Senate and the Congress as a 
whole to give immediate attention to 
the proposals submitted today. The text 
of the President's message appears else- 
where in the Recorp, and I shall not ask 
that it be again printed in the RECORD. 


HUMPHREY SETS HEALTH CARE 
GOALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of S. 3, the 
Health Security Act of 1971, because it 
is something I have been working for 
since I first came to the Senate in 1949. 
On May 17 of that year, I introduced the 
first medicare bill. It was finally signed 
into law by President Johnson in 1965. 

This time we cannot and must not 
wait so long. 

There are going to be tremendous 
changes over the next few years in the 
delivery of health care and the methods 
of financing it. This change is inevitable. 
And it is desirable. 

This is no time for the Senate of the 
United States to act like King Canute, 
who tried to command the tide to halt. 
The time has come for a complete, com- 
prehensive overhaul of health care in 
America. 

This is the paramount issue of the 
1970’s. It is sad that we have waited so 
long. We should have acted long ago. But 
it is not too late. 

There is no conceivable reason why 
the wealthiest, most scientifically ad- 
vanced Nation in the history of the 
world—the United States of America—is 
not also the healthiest Nation on earth. 
Unfortunately, we are not. Despite the 
fact that Americans last year spent some 
$70 billion on health care, we rank 13th 
among industrialized nations in infant 
mortality, 11th in life expectancy for 
women, and 18th in life expectancy for 
men. 

All this points to one inescapable 
fact—Americans are less healthy now 
than they were 20 years ago when the 
national annual health expenditure was 
less than one-fifth what it is today. 

Forty million Americans have no 
health insurance of any kind. No one 
actually has health insurance—it is 
really sickness insurance. You have got 
to be sick, really sick, before you get any 
benefits. 

It is rather ironic to note that a pre- 
ponderant number of States in this 
wealthy Nation of ours require automo- 
bile insurance, but not one State re- 
quires or even advocates the most mini- 
mal health coverage for all its citizens. 

What we have here is a serious de- 
ficiency in basic planning, design, and 
operation of our health care system—a 
failure of our society to establish na- 
tional priorities. The time has come, I 
am convinced, to get both our priorities 
and our systems straightened out and 
functioning properly. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has warned of a “break- 
down in the delivery of health care un- 
less immediate concerted action is taken 
o the Government and the private sec- 

1 n 

Medical care in this country is orga- 
nized as “crisis” medicine rather than 
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preventive medicine. We are the only 
major western nation that does not have 
a national health care plan for the ma- 
jority of its citizens. 

Years back I proposed a system of na- 

tional health insurance. It was not ter- 
ribly sophisticated, but it was an idea. I 
was called a dreamer, a Socialist, and a 
political neophyte, and a few other 
things I would not care to repeat. 
s Today this concept of national health 
insurance is accepted, even endorsed, and 
applauded by leaders of both major 
parties. 

The President of the United States re- 
cently said that we simply have got to 
have some kind of system like this. He 
did not feel that way when he was in 
Congress, but he is President now. 

As I return to the Senate, I bring with 
me the determination, the dedication, 
the commitment to make improved 
health services for all 206 million Amer- 
icans a matter of top priority. I want to 
see this 92d Congress go down in his- 
tory as the “Health Congress.” 

Let us dedicate ourselves here to the 
task before us. Let us resolve that by 
1976, when our great Nation celebrates 
its 200th birthday, that no American 
lacks instant and total access to the 
very best medical care in the world. Let 
America be known as the healthiest Na- 
tion in the world. 

If we wish to achieve this goal, and I 
am sure there is not a person here, or 
anywhere in this land, who does not also 
share this dream, there are some basic 
steps we must take: 

There must be a significant increase in 
public funds for expanding the supply of 
medical manpower, including persons 
from minority groups; 

We must train new types of medical 
aides such as assistant physicians, fam- 
ily planning aides and community health 
workers; 

Financial aid must be made available 
for starting hundreds of additional 
group practice plans; 

We must increase the number of 
neighborhood health centers, ambula- 
tory clinics, maternity and well-baby 
clinics; and 

We should offer financial incentives 
for innovative, more economical and ef- 
ficient arrangements, and coordinated 
medical service plans. 

Any effective restructuring of our 
health care system will require the con- 
certed effort of all citizens—of members 
of the health professions and their asso- 
ciations, of public health officials, of the 
insurance industry, of labor and man- 
agement, of this Senate, this Congress 
and—perhaps most importantly—of the 
health consumer. 

Such a health coalition—such a 
working force of dedicated, creative in- 
dividuals and organizations—can do for 
the health of the Nation what the urban 
coalition hopes to do for its cities. 

Such a coalition—manning medical 
think tanks and staffing medical task 
forces—can design a health care sys- 
tem in keeping with our unique Ameri- 
can traditions yet fully responsive to 
the needs of all citizens; a health care 
system appropriate to our advanced and 
affluent Nation’s needs and desires. 

Such a health care system is possible 
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only in a society which has its priorities 
straight—a society that puts the health 
and well-being of its citizens at the top 
of its agenda, 

That is the kind of health care I want 
this Congress and our Nation to pro- 
vide. 

I will have more to say about this in 
the days and weeks and months ahead. 
And I will have some definite measures 
to introduce aimed at achieving these 
goals. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, January 22 
was the 53d anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Independence and the 52d anniversary of 
the Act of Union. 

I think it appropriate that we once 
again demonstrate this country’s sym- 
pathy and understanding of the Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian descent who are now 
amongst our finest citizens. 

Despite the continued persecution of 
the Ukrainian people by the Soviet 
Union, these people have never been in- 
timidated and have kept up their fight to 
regain their independence, In recogni- 
tion of their gallant efforts, I ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have the 
brief statement concerning the back- 
ground of this oppression and a news- 
paper story which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 10, 1971, edition of the New Star, 
Chicago, Ill, printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

January 22nd will be the 53rd anniversary 
since the Proclamation of Independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic and the 
anniversary of the Act of Union, whereby all 
Ukrainian territory was united into one in- 
dependent and sovereign state of Ukraine. 
The Independence of Ukraine was pro- 
claimed in Kiev, the capital of Ukraine on 
January 22, 1918 and the Act of Union took 
place a year later. 

The Ukrainian National Republic was rec- 
ognized by foreign government including 
Soviet Russia. Shortly after this recognition 
Russia began a large scale invasion of 
Ukraine. For 34% years the Ukrainian people 
waged a gallant struggle in defense of their 
country but it was subdued to a puppet 
regime of the Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The freedom loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted the Soviet-Russian domi- 
nation and have since been fighting to re- 
gain their independence by all means ac- 
cessible to them. During the World War II 
the Ukrainian people organized a powerful 
underground resistance movement known as 
the Ukrainian Partisan Army (UPA) which 
fought not only against the Soviets but the 
Nazi regime as well. 

The Brezhnev and Kosygin leadership is 
bent on keeping the Soviet-Russian Empire 
intact by persecution of Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals, professors, poets, writers, scientists 
and commentators, The international press 
has been providing a vast amount of docu- 
mentation on the supression of the Ukrain- 
ian culture. 

Briefly, the Kremlin rule in Ukraine can 
be described as follows: Exploitation of 
Ukraine’s economic resources for the bene- 
fit of Moscow and its imperialistic ventures 
in Asia, Middle-East, Africa, and Latin 
America. Genocide and systematic deporta- 
tion of Ukrainians to central Asla. Arrest 
and trials of Ukrainian patriots including 
Ukrainian Communists defending freedom 
of their country. 
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Persecutions of all religions in Ukraine 
and enforced Russification aiming at the 
cultural and linguistic genocide of the 
Ukrainian people. 

All the available evidence of the western 
obervers shows that the ever-increasing 
tempo of repression has failed to intimidate 
the Ukrainian people; therefore, the Rus- 
sian leadership in Kremlin took brutal meas- 
ure against liberal movement in Czecho- 
slovakia. Since Kremlin leaders were con- 
vinced the liberal ideas of Czechoslovakia 
would help Ukrainian liberals and other cap- 
tive Nations. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States have expressed their 
concern over captive non-Russian nations in 
the USSR by enacting the “Captive Nations 
Week Resolution” in July 1959. 


GENOCIDE AGAINST CHRISTIANS IN UKRAINE 


Wasuincron, D.C,—"The Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Church must be protected,” said Patrick 
Cardinal O'Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, 
on the occasion of the inaugural lecture of 
the Roman Smal-Stocki Lecture Series spon- 
sored by the Ukrainian Catholic Studies 
Foundation presented on December 11, 1970 
at the St. Josaphat Seminary in Washington, 
D.C. by Archbishop Ambrose Sensyshyn, 
OSBM, Metropolitan for the Ukrainian Cath- 
Olics in the United States. The thesis pre- 
sented was, “Christianity in Soviet Ukraine” 
in which the Archbishop charged the Soviet 
Union with practicing genocide against 
Christianity in Ukraine, 

The Archbishop made 21 charges of gen- 
ocide and crimes perpetrated by the Soviet 
Union against the Byzantine-Ukrainian 
Catholic and the Ukrainian Autocephalus 
Orthodox Churches in Soviet Ukraine, 

In a lecture delivered by the Archbishop 
at St. Josaphat’s Ukrainian Catholic Semi- 
nary in Washington (Dec, 11, 1970), he stated 
that the Soviet Union systematically planned 
the complete destruction of the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic and Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalus Orthodox Churches, notwithstand- 
ing its so called constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom and its demonstration of 
tolerance of religion to foreigners by allow- 
ing a few “show” churches to remain open, 

Archbishop Senyshyn charged the Soviet 
Union with the following deliberately 
planned oficial acts of genocide and crime 
against Christians and Christianity in Soviet 
Ukraine: 

1. The Soviet Union caused to be killed 
or die in prison many thousands of bishops, 
priests, nuns, vergers, professors of theology 
and prominent faithful of both the Byzan- 
tine-Ukrainian Catholic and the Ukrainian 
Autocephalus Orthodox Churches in Ukraine. 

2. The Soviet Union destroyed or confis- 
cated historical churches, monasteries, semi- 
naries, schools, icons, chalices and other 
church property belonging to the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic or the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalus Orthodox Churches or the Chris- 
tian faithful. 

8. The Soviet Union deliberately sent hood- 
lums ia the churches to disrupt services 
and to physically attack priests and the 
faithful. 

4. The Soviet Union arrested falsely thou- 
sands of clergy and faithful merely for prac- 
ticing their right to religious freedom. 

5. The Soviet Union abolished Sunday as 
a holiday and eliminated all other church 
holidays as a measure against the practice of 
religion. 

6. The Soviet Union deliberately set ex- 
orbitantly high fees for the use of the 
churches they confiscated so that the priests 
would have no place to conduct services. 

7. The Soviet Union declared priests, nuns, 
professors of theology and other churchmen 
“non-working elements thus denying them 
certain civil rights available to other mem- 
bers of the Soviet society. 

8. The Soviet Union used numerous ter- 
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roristic measures to dissuade priests from 
hearing confessions, celebrating Mass and 
caring for the faithful and used similar 
methods of terror on the faithful. 

9. The Soviet Union imposed exorbitantly 
high taxes against priests and church prop- 
erty so as to preclude the exercise of religious 
freedom. 

10, The Soviet Union dressed atheists in 
priest’s vestments, who with cross in hand 
held wild masquerades in the streets and 
ridiculed God, religious faith, the Church 
and the priesthood as to discredit the dignity 
of belief in God. 

11. The Soviet Union organized the “Union 
of Atheists” run by the communist party and 
supplied them with various propagandist 
means at the expense of the state while deny- 
ing the same to those who would encourage 
the practice of religion. 

12. The Soviet Union organized the popu- 
lation to take part in anti-religious demon- 
strations under duress of arrest for not par- 
ticipating. 

13. The Soviet Union deprived the chidren 
of the clergy the right to get an education 
and denied them entitlement to work for 
normal unless the children severed all 
connection with their parents. 

14. The Soviet Union closed down all semi- 
naries and church schools in order to deny 
the Byzantine-Ukrainian Catholic and the 
Ukrainian Autocephalus Orthodox Churches 
development of future priests. 

15, The Soviet Union denied the religious 
press the freedom to propagate the faith by 
closing down all publishing facilities used 
by the Byzantine-Ukrainian Catholic and 
Ukrainian Autocephalus Orthodox Churches. 

16. The Soviet Union destroyed Christian 
cemeteries and monuments and converted 
the stone into building blocks for roads and 
sidewalks, thus attempting to eliminate all 
traces of Christian tradition of the Ukrainian 
people. 

17. The Soviet Union forbade priests from 
visiting the sick and dying thus denying 
them the last sacraments. 

18. The Soviet Union prohibited the clergy 
from engaging in any charitable and social 
work on behalf of the needy, thus denying 
ay priests from carrying out their religious 

uty. 

19. The Soviet Union made false accusa- 
tions against the bishops, priests and other 
churchmen by charging them with collabo- 
ration with the Nazis, a crime of “high trea- 
son” against the Soviet Union. 

20. The Soviet Union denied the imprisoned 
clergy and faithful the right of legal coun- 
seling or fair trial and further denied them 
humane treatment. 

21. The Soviet Union applied extreme pres- 
sures and tortures to the Byzantine- 
Ukrainian Catholic clergy in order to force 
them to renounce their Catholic faith and 
to sever all ties with the Vatican. 

In reply to the question of “what is the 
status of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Soviet Ukraine today” Archbishop Senyshyn 
said, “The Catholic Church of the Byzantine 
Rite is outlawed in Ukraine. The fatibful, 
however, worship in secret. There exists an 
underground Ukrainian Catholic Church in 
Soviet Ukraine. The Holy Mass is held in 
secret and marriages are performed in 
secret.” 

Finally, the Archbishop said, “Nonetheless, 
if we are to view the future of the Church 
from the perspective of faith, then we have 
every reason to hope for a happy resolution 
to every problem and difficulty. The Fathers 
of the Church have always taught that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
The Ukrainian Catholic Church, has not 
ceased shedding her blood, and because of 
this alone, coupled with an ardent faith in 
God’s Divine Providence, we can expect a 
glorious future for the Catholic Church 
not only in Ukraine, but in every country 
where faithful Ukrainian Catholics have 
made their home.” 
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TAX SHARING 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced a tax-sharing bill which 
I presented before this body when I first 
came to Congress in 1967. I stated at that 
time and reiterated yesterday that, al- 
though State and local problems must be 
solved at the State and local levels, it is 
quite clear that we must have legislation 
which will financially enable our State 
and local governments to meet the over- 
whelming demands for governmental 
services. It seems clear that this type of 
measure is Critically needed. 

On January 13, 1971, a Spartanburg 
County commission in South Carolina 
passed a resolution urging the passage of 
such a measure to permit State and local 
governments financially to meet the de- 
mands of their citizenry. On that same 
date the General Assembly of South Car- 
olina passed a concurrent, resolution 
which also recognized the need for such a 
program. 

These are only two examples of recog- 
nition by State and local governments 
which I am sure is endorsed by literally 
thousands of governmental entities 
throughout our Nation. I believe the time 
has come for Congress to recognize this 
need and go forward with such legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of both these resolutions be printed 
in their entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, COUNTY OF SPAR- 

TANBURG, BEFÓRE THE COUNTY COMMIS- 


SION—RESOLUTION—NUMBER 23 
Whereas, the demands upon State and 


Local Governments for public services have 
multiplied in recent years, and they will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid pace; and 

Whereas, the costs of these services on the 
State and local level are also increasing at an 
unprecedented rate; and 

Whereas, a proposal which would empower 
the Federal Government to share certain per- 
centages of their income tax revenue with 
State and local governments would greatly 
aid these governments to meet the demands 
of their citizenry without a substantial tax 
increase on the local level. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Board of Commissioners of Spartanburg does 
hereby support the principle reyenue shar- 
ing and urges the 92nd Congress to hold hear- 
ings on this measure so that final enactment 
may be realized in 1971. 

Be it further resolved, that the Commission 
requests that any such revenue sharing pro- 
posal be based upon a national formula with 
any share returned to local governments be 
determined upon expenditures by the local 
governments in lieu of revenues generated by 
them. 

R. D. BLACKMAN, 
Chairman. 
M. L. WORKMAN, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Tsomas P. JOHNSON, 
Member, 
THOMASON, 
Member, 


James O. 


R. L. HOLDEN, 
Member. 
CALENDAR No. S. 7 
A concurrent resolution memorislizing the 
Congress to take such steps as necessary to 
provide for income tax revenue sharing 
with the States and their political sub- 


divisions 

Whereas, revenue received by the Federal 
Government from income taxes is derived 
from sources in the various states; and 
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Whereas, the various states and other 
political entities therein are in dire need of 
financial assistance; and 

Whereas, it. would be most equitable that 
a portion of the income taxes collected by 
the Federal Government be shared with the 
states and their political entities; and 

Whereas, such sharing should result in 
more efficient government as some services 
now being rendered by the Federal Govern- 
ment could be done by existing state and 
local government agencies; and 

Whereas, the members of the General As- 
sembly support the principles of revenue 
sharing and respectfully request the .Con- 
gress to take such steps as necessary to pro- 
vide for income tax revenue at the earliest 
possible time. Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

That the members of the General Assembly 
do hereby respectfully request the Congress 
to take such steps as necessary to provide 
for income tax revenue sharing at the earliest 
possible time. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from South 
Carolina. 


A MAN OF SPIRITED CONVICTIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in each 
generation there are a few dauntless in- 
dividuals who undertake to comfort the 
afflicted and afflict the comfortable. Such 
a man of spirited conviction is Joe Rauh, 
“Mr. Liberal,” who was honored for his 
achievements and his influence on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday this month. 

The Washington Post in its editorial 
of January 16, 1971, said about Joe 
Rauh's testimonial dinner audience: 

There will be union members who cheered 
his fights against employer obstinacy and 
against occasional oppression of the rank and 
file by overbearing union officials. There will 
be blacks and whites heartened by his in- 
defatigable battling against racial discrimi- 
nation and the denial of civil rights. There 
will be libertarians of every hue who rejoiced 
in his championship of free speech and due 
process. There will be numerous Washing- 
tonians grateful for his tireless efforts to win 
for this community the simple right of self- 
government, 


They were all there for a deserved 
commendation to Joe Rauh, ebullient, 
energetic, deft, and combative friend of 
the good causes of America—and a good 
friend of mine. 

The fires of Joe Rauh’s convictions 
burn as fiercely today as they did 35 
years ago when he first came to Wash- 
ington during the momentous early years 
of the New Deal. I am glad he came and 
Tam glad he stayed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three articles from the Wash- 
ington Post of January 16, 1971, convey- 
ing the spirit of the occasion, be printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks: 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNSEL FOR THE UNDERDOG 

The diversity of the throng that will come 
together this evening to pay tribute to Joseph 
L. Rauh Jr., and to help him celebrate his 
60th birthday tells a great deal about his 
extraordinary professional career. There will 


be lowly and eminent New Dealers who shared 
in his rambunctious, youthful efforts under 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt to resuscitate and re- 
form the nation. There will be union mem- 
bers who cheered his fights against employer 
obstinacy and against occasional oppression 
of the rank and file by overbearing union 
Officials. There will be blacks and whites 
heartened by his indefatigable battling 
against racial discrimination and the denial 
of civil rights. There will be libertarians of 
every hue who rejoiced in his championship 
of free speech and due process, There will be 
numerous Washingtonians grateful for his 
tireless efforts to win for this community the 
simple right of self-government. 

Joe Rauh has been, in short, an undaunted, 
unrepentant counsel for the underdog. Un- 
doubtedly there have been more profitable 
Practices than his. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that no lawyer has ever found more 
fun in the law. There have been no odds too 
heavy, no cases too hopeless, no unfortunates 
too forlorn to recruit his ardor. To all of 
them he contributed great professional re- 
sourcefulness and a magnificent exuberance 
of spirit. He has fought hard and has found 
his satisfaction in the fighting, in the giving 
of himself unstintingly to great causes. It is 
therefore improbable that he will tire—and 
impossible that he will quit. At 60, Joe Rauh 
may well be approaching his prime. 


MR. RAUH Is JOE LIBERAL 
(By Myra MacPherson) 

Joe Rauh—known reverently by friends 
and disdainfully by detractors as “Mr. Lib- 
eral’”’—is a relentlessly garrulous, energetic, 
bouyant, charismatic ham who “get mad 
quick and glad quick.” 

Tall and athletic, he bounds into a room 
with more than faint boyish enthusiasm de- 
spite the fact his 60th birthday is being hon- 
ored tonight (“after that dinner, I'll be 
known as an old has-been.”’) 

A splash of bourbon goes into a glass, and 
Rauh is ready for pictures, allowing that he 
is just a liberal lawyer and no politician— 
“a politician would never let his picture be 
taken with a drink in hand.” 

Despite his uncomplicated manner, Rauh 
is known as a brilliant strategist with a 
string of civil rights and civil liberties vic- 
tories. He was chief lobbyist for the Civil 
Rights. Act of 1944, the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act and the 1968 Fair Housing Act. 

Rauh, has a boisterous self-confidence that 
may well stem from an emotionally and fi- 
nancially secure childhood. His father, a 
German Jew, was a prosperous shirt manu- 
facturer in Cincinnatti, Ohio, and a “rock 
ribbed Republican.” A family joke is that his 
peace +.. 

Rauh himself seemed to be wobbling toward 
the shirt business, majoring in economics at 
Harvard, graduating magna cum laude, "I 
swear to God I don’t know why I went into 
economics,” Rauh says. As a Depression era 
graduate, there was. little room for Rauh in 
his father’s business and Rauh went on to 
law school. 

As an undergraduate, there was no notice- 
able thrust toward causes. Rauh enjoyed rah- 
rah adventures like sneaking into the New 
Haven stadium and tearing down the goal- 
posts the night before a Harvard-Yale game 
and faking an ability to play drums to get 
in with a ship's summer band bound for 
Europe. “After they got out to sea, the band 
made him promise he would never touch the 
drums,” said Rauh's wife of 35 years, Olie. 

But when Rauh met Felix Frankfurter, 
then a professor at law school, his future 
was shaped. Rauh calls Frankfurter “a one 
man recruiting agency for the New Deal.” 

Years later in Washington the Rauhs in- 
curred Frankfurter’s wrath when they didn’t 
invite him to their house when Marilyn 
Monroe stayed there, while her husband 
Arthur Miller, testified before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Miss Mon- 
roe eluded the press for two weeks, riding 
a bike in the Northwest Washington neigh- 
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borhood wearing a scarf and blue jeans. 
When reporters finally cornered Rauh’s son, 
Carl, then 16, and asked him what it was 
like having Marilyn Monroe in the house, 
he said, “well, it’s sure not like having your 
brother around.” 

Rauh worked vehemently against Lyndon 
Baines Johnson's nomination for vice pres- 
ident, then later worked with him. Rauh 
was so upset when he heard that Johnson 
was Kennedy’s choice that he grabbed a mike 
on the convention floor, and with TV cameras 
grinding away, hollered, “Wherever you are 
Jack, don't do it.” The next time they met, 
Kennedy told Rauh, “You were very per- 
suasive.” Rauh answered drily, “Apparently 
not persuasive enough.” Rauh then attacked 
Vice President Johnson saying Johnson's 
“first loyalty was to the Southern racists.” 

As President, Johnson sought Rauh’s help 
and got it, although they never became 
friends. “He asked me to help pass the 
civil rights law,” Rauh explains. 

“God forbid, should President Nixon ask 
me to pass a civil right law, he would have 
my help.” 

Both Rauh's sons, Mike and Carl, 30, who 
are more conservative than their father, 
surprised their father by following in his 
profession. "In the '68 convention, we were 
the only family where the old goats were 
for McCarthy and the kids were for Hum- 
phrey,” Rauh jokes. “Mike was Humphrey's 
liaison with John Connally, and one of my 
jobs for McCarthy was to throw the Con- 
nally delegation out of the convention. Mike 
won.” 

To many of the young and blacks, Rauh’s 
brand of liberalism seems now old hat and 
anachronistic. But 20 years ago, when Rauh 
and his wife picketed the segregated Na- 
tional Theatre faithfully every Friday night 
(the local ADA night to picket) it was 
hardly radical chic. 

Rauh seems undisturbed by “dirty white 
liberal” attacks by blacks who feel whites 
should stay out of their struggle, Mrs. Rauh 
only says, “I think it unfortunate they don’t 
know who their friends are.” 

Rauh says, “I'm proud of our laws. What 
our generation has done is bring equality in 
law, the next generation has to bring equal- 
ity in fact.” 

Rauh lives in a home remarkably free, by 
Washington political standards, of narcis- 
sistic memorabilia. The only prominent pic- 
ture of Rauh is a joke gift of his face inside 
a Time magazine man-of-the-year frame. 
(His office is another story. It’s festooned 
with political cartoons of himself.) 

He shows little sign of slowing down; he 
plays tennis once a week, swims in the 
family pool and watches football on TV. 

Rauh was “elated” at the victory of the 
Rey. Walter Fauntroy in the Democratic con- 
gressional delegate here last week. But Rauh, 
once called the “boss” of Washington lib- 
erals, seems out of touch to some because 
he still believes a white man can get elected 
in Washington. If the District ever got a 
Senate seat, it would surpise no one, includ- 
ing Rauh, if he ran for it. 

Mrs. Rauh, who has been content to be 
the private figure in the family, says, “Joe 
says by the time we get a Senate seat he'll 
be in a wheelchair. I always answer, ‘I'll 
push you.’” 


—— 


THERE Was LIBERALISM—A ONCE AND 
FUTURE POLITICS 
(By Philip A. McCombs) 

In 1935, when Joe Rauh Jr. graduated 
from Harvard Law School and came to Wash- 
ington to work in the New Deal, the place 
was popping with the “sheer excitement of 
restructuring a stark capitalist society to- 
ward a welfare state.” 

That’s the way Rauh remembers it. 

To the endless stream of bright young 
men deluging Washington in those days, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in The Coming of 
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the New Deal attributed “an alertness, an 
excitment, an appetite for power, an in- 
stinct for crisis and a dedication to public 
service which became during the thirties the 
essence of Washington.” 

Judge Learned Hand found them insensi- 
tive and arrogant. “The Filii Aurorae,” he 
said, “make me actively sick at my stomach.” 

“There was a crusading spirit among the 
New Deal kids,” said Rauh. “But one of 
the things that’s saddened me over the 
years is that so many of those who were 
part of it didn’t carry that spirit through 
the rest of their lives.” 

Joe Rauh, his friends say, did. He was 
a founder of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion in 1947 and a battler in every important 
liberal cause for three decades. Tonight the 
American liberal community—from its com- 
manding generals to its fleld soldiers—hon- 
ors his 60th birthday with a testimonial din- 
ner in the Cotillion Room of the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. 

Mrs. Page Wilson, the veteran ADA pub- 
licist, said yesterday that more than 900 
acceptances have been received at $60 each 
during the six-month organizing effort for 
the affair. The money will be administered 
by ADA as Rauh directs. 

The list of dinner sponsors includes most 
of the prominent liberal establishmentar- 
ians from New Deal days on, Former Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark and labor leader 
A. Philip Randolph are co-chairmen. Histo- 
rian Schlesinger and New York Post editor 
James Weschler are toastmasters. Playwright 
Arthur Miller and Mississippi! Democratic 
leader Aaron Henry will read tributes. 

Democratic presidential hopefuls Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Edward M. Kennedy, Edmund 
S. Muskie, George McGovern and Harold E. 
Hughes are among the sponsors along with 
Eugene S, McCarthy and a group of liberal 
congressmen. 

The dinner came into being at the in- 
stigation of Wechsler and James Loeb, an 
ADA founder and past national chairman, 
who thought of the idea a year ago, Schles- 
inger agreed, and the idea blossomed, 

The response “has exceeded all expecta- 
tions and grown so big that it has had to be 
moved to a bigger banquet room,” said ar- 
rangements chairman Frank W. McCullock, 
former chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board under the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. 

The response to the dinner, says some of 
the liberal old guard, is symptomatic of a 
new spirit among their brethren. The 
cause, they say, though under attack from 
many sides and fraught with dissension 
within, is regaining its old momentum and 
will exert an important Influence in 1972. 

However, there are those of a more pes- 
simistic cast of mind who say that Ameri- 
can liberalism has not recovered from the 
slump into which it fell during the last 
decade. 

“Liberalism today,” said Arthur Miller, “is 
a wandering spirit looking for a body.” Mil- 
ler characterized liberalism since the New 
Deal as “flabby.” He said the old liberals 
are “Bewildered by a sense of defeat” and 
the newer ones “got too comfortable with 
power, excused too much and made peace 
with the privileged, the smug, and the in- 
different.” 

The kids, the militant blacks, the hard 
revolutionaries, much of the labor move- 
ment and the new conservatives—all say 
that bourgeois, hypocritical liberalism is at 
the root of the malaise. But the organizers 
of tonight’s dinner says they are honoring 
& man who is living proof that isn’t the 
case, 

“The dinner means there are some basic 
principles which survive as the body of the 
American liberal tradition,” said Loeb. “We're 
coming out of our most recent rough pe- 
riod when young people got disgusted with 
democratic processes.” 

Former U.S. Senator Paul M. Douglas said 
liberalism is “the predominant American 
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sentiment ...I don’t know that it’s intact, 
but it’s strong,” he said. “It defeated Haynes 
and Carswell.” 

Liberalism’s biggest problem today may be 
that it lacks a single strong, charismatic 
leader—or had too many of them all battling 
one another for preeminence. 

Says Schlesinger: “These things ebb and 
flow, and in 1972 the liberals will come back 
politically and intellectually.” 

Yet Schlesinger’s carefully structured eu- 
logy for tonight, “The Last Liberal?” strikes a 
more somber tone. He writes that modern 
liberalism has fallen into disrepute partly 
because of dogmatism, sentimentalism and 
& fear of power in its own ranks, 

“Confronted with .. . horrid accusations, 
discouraged by the apparent intractability of 
social and economic problems, aware of the 
bottomless depths of human fallibility, some 
liberals have begun to sound a little apolo- 
getic about liberalism,” he writes. “A few 
are recanting altogether, one side flaking 
off to the left and condoning violence and 
repression, another flaking off to the right 
and commending tradition and order.” 

From James Wechsler comes a sweeter 
refrain, The Left's “wild flirtation with ni- 
hilism” is over, he said, and a “new cycle” in 
American politics is beginning. “The sort of 
fashionable view that liberalism is obsolete is 
receding again,” he said. “Joe is a sort of 
symbol of indestructibility.” 

“In fighting for the Mississippi liberals,” 
said the NAACP's Roy Wilkins, “Joe was fight- 
ing for the vindication of the political demo- 
cratic process—this is the field of true lib- 
eralism.” 

Harvard professor Paul Freund, who clerked 
for Mr. Justice Brandeis in 1932-33, said 
that modern liberalism tends to meet on 
several issues with a new, humanist conserv- 
atism. 

Page Wilson, who said she remembers hav- 
ing “a fine time, a merry time” as a young 
lady at another birthday party—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr.’s 21st in Hyde Park—said to- 
night's dinner will have “no sense of obit- 
uary about it.” 

“It's a very alive group of people,” she 
said. “It’s going to be a very merry occasion.” 


POLLUTION WATCHING BY 
TELESCOPE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the latter part of the second ses- 
sion of the last Congress I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article devel- 
oping a revelation of an Astrophysical 
Observatory symposium conducted by 
the Smithsonian Institution. I said at 
the time: 

It is remarkable that some newsman did 
not realize the significance this development 
holds . . . seems to me to be worthy of wide 
news coverage. 


Since that time it has been called to 
my attention that one of the better 
scientific papers in this country, Science 
News, had in its October 1970 issue an 
article entitled “Pollution Watching by 
Telescope,” covering the precise subject 
I discussed before the Senate. I must 
apologize to Science News and also to my 
colleagues for not having known of this, 
but I now ask unanimous consent that 
the article, “Pollution Watching by Tele- 
scope,” appear at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLLUTION WATCHING By TELESCOPE 

While biologists and diplomats struggle 
with the vast problems involved in setting 
up a worldwide pollution monitoring system, 
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scientists at the University of Washington 
in Seattle suggest a novel idea using equip- 
ment already in existence: astronomical 
telescopes, 

The university has formed an interdis- 
ciplinary group of astronomers, geophysi- 
cists, atmospheric scientists and civil engi- 
neers called project ASTRA—Astronomical 
and Space Techniques for Research on the 
Atmosphere. 

“We came to realize,” says Dr. Paul W. 
Hodge, astronomy professor and chairman of 
ASTRA, “that some of the astronomical tech- 
niques for studying extraterrestrial sources 
can be applied to the earth’s atmosphere and 
can complement and in many cases far sur- 
pass in accuracy the existing equipment used 
in air pollution studies.” 

The project proposes three methods for 
the study: high-dispersion spectroscopy, at- 
mospheric extinction measurements and 
particulate sampling. 

Spectroscopy is one of the most powerful 
tools for analyzing the composition of ob- 
jects in space (see p. 299). The spectrum of 
light coming from these sources contains 
bright and dark lines which vary according to 
both the source and the environment it 
passes through, including the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 

Astronomers have traditionally treated the 
lines from the earth’s atmosphere as annoy- 
ances. But if the lines are analyzed, they can 
be a highly accurate source of information 
on air pollution molecules. 

Thus molecules of carbon dioxide, ozone, 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxide and nitrous 
oxide can be separated. 

The extinction method is another source 
being used at the university. A paper Dr. 
Hodge recently submitted to NATURE outlines 
the results of such a study at Mt. Wilson 
Observatory above Pasadena, Calif. Archive 
data and his research shows that between 
1910 and 1960 there was a 26 percent loss 
of light in the ultraviolet and a 10 percent 
loss in the visual light due to atmospheric 
constituents. 

The third method, particle sampling and 
analysis, also supplies long-term data for pol- 
lution comparisons. For 18 years, Dr. Hodge 
has been looking for micrometeoritic dust. 
“Each year we find more and more man- 
made dust,” he says. 

By analyzing new data being obtained by 
astronomers all the time at observatories all 
over the world and old data stored for over 
50 years, a curve-of-growth analysis can be 
made. “We will be able to check the contro- 
versial report of a secular increase in the CO, 
concentration in the atmosphere (SN: 11/15/ 
69, p. 458) by measuring existing plates in 
observatory archives,” he says. 

A proposal by AsTRA now being studied by 
the university administration, prior to re- 
quest for Federal funding, calls for a tele- 
scope to be placed on the university campus 
to compare urban pollution with data ob- 
tained from a 16-inch photoelectric tele- 
scope (now at the Rattlesmake Ridge Ob- 
servatory) to be moved to a new site on 
Manastash Ridge, in dry, central Washing- 
ton. The over-all proposals include extrac- 
tion of all possible data from records of as- 
tronomers worldwide; establishment of a 
center for the accumulation, storage and 
dissemination of the data and publishing of 
monthly reports. 

“This is an example of the sort of spin-off 
that comes from basic scientific research 
that cannot be predicted,” says Dr. Russell 
Drew of the Office of Science and Technology 
in Washington, D.C. “And a very fortuitous 
one at that.” 


TRIBUTE TO MAYOR DAVIS OF 
KANSAS CITY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
strange as it may seem in this era of 
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reputed taxpayer revolt, recently the 
citizens of Kansas City passed, by a large 
margin, an increased earnings tax; and 
this badly needed revenue will provide 
further impetus for Kansas City moving 
forward in the 1970's. 

Such a superb display of community 
spirit was, in large part, a result of the 
tireless effort of the city’s remarkable 
Mayor, Hus W. Davis. 

In an administration marked by 
integrity, honesty, and plain hard work, 
Mayor Ike Davis has inspired extaor- 
dinary public confidence, thereby leading 
his city into a new era of pride and self- 
respect. His achievement has now been 
honored in an editorial in the Kansas 
City Times of December 19, 1970. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this editorial lauding an 
outstanding public servant of Missouri 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN E-Tax TRIUMPH FOR THE CITY AND A 
SAFER FUTURE 


Who would have believed it! The E-tax 
increase not only carried—it carried big. 

The “tax revolt” and the credibility gap 
between people and government vanished 
Thursday as an impressive number of voters 
went to the polls to impose a higher burden 
on themselves. The elements of this remark- 
able victory were a major issue, public safety, 
and an intelligent campaign to explain the 
stakes to the public. 

The central architect of this achievement 
was Ilus W. Davis, the lame-duck mayor of 
Kansas City. We have often thought that the 
term “lame duck” was little more than a 
convenient excuse for tired or weak political 
leaders to pass the buck during the final 
weeks and months of an administration. 

Ike Davis is neither tired nor weak. Thurs- 
day’s election offers a brilliant capstone to 
an 8-year administration that is without 
parallel in the history of this community. 
It would have been easy for the mayor to 
have backed off from this one. The decision 
to ask for higher taxes, and it was a difficult 
one, could have been deferred to the new 
administration that takes over April 10. 

But Kansas City needs more policemen 
now—not next fall or winter. Municipal trash 
collection is years overdue. Street lights, a 
deterent to crime, are needed now to illumi- 
nate areas of darkness. Dead elm trees must 
come down before they fall on pedestrians 
and property. If this tax increase had failed, 
Kansas City faced the very real threat of a 
strike by policemen and firemen. Any way you 
look at it, that development would have been 
a catastrophe for this community. 

No one was more aware of the dangers in- 
volved than Ike Davis. As recently as mid- 
November, some councilmen were having sec- 
ond thoughts about this election. Their fears 
of defeat were genuine. They were based on 
the costly toll of the construction and motor 
car strikes. The mayor was just as concerned 
over the problems, but he was determined to 
make one final effort to overcome the finan- 
cial problems that threatened to cripple the 
community. 

Ike Davis did not do this alone. He did pro- 
vide the leadership around which others could 
rally to achieve a goal. John A. Morgan, co- 
chairman of the emergency committee for 
public safety, performed masterfully in or- 
ganizing the campaign, Mrs. Leone Park. 
co-chairman, carried the message to the 
women of Kansas City, Clarence Kelley, chief 
of police, told the voters the facts in his 
quiet, forceful way and they believed him. 
Hundreds of others helped do the job. 

But without the driving force of Ike Davis, 
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none of these people would have had an 
opportunity to serve their community. After- 
ward he said: “I would have been very sad 
to have walked off and left the cupboard bare 
after we have tried as hard as we have to 
make progress for Kansas City.” 

His determination to press ahead, despite 
odds which at first seemed insurmountable, 
is the best way to sum up the extraordinary 
quality of his leadership. Now Kansas City 
can move ahead during the final months of 
this administration. Taxes will not become 
a negative and possibly divisive issue in the 
campaign, The new mayor and council will 
not have to devote months to solving a prob- 
lem which has already been taken care of. 

After a discouraging summer, when noth- 
ing went right, a new mood prevails in 
Greater Kansas City. The Jackson County 
charter, the United Campaign and now the 
E-tax add up to a string of victories of which 
any community in the nation could be proud. 
If this momentum can be sustained, the 
1970's will be bright for Kansas City. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, just prior 
to the convening of this Congress, Sena- 
tors Maturas and Harris held hearings 
on congressional reform. 

With all of the discussions taking place 
over possible rules changes and changes 
in Senate procedure, I thought it might 
be of interest to my colleagues to see the 
testimony offered at those hearings by 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

Senator GOLDWATER was kind enough 
to embrace some of the procedures ad- 
vanced by Senators SAXBE, SCHWEIKER, 
HUGHES, and CRANSTON and concurred in 
by the joint leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
GoLDWATER’S testimony be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the statement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

IMPROVING SENATE PROCEDURES 
(Statement by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of 

Arizona, before the ad hoc Committee on 

Congressional Reform, Jan. 19, 1971) 

Senators Harris and Mathias, let me say 
at the outset that I think these hearings 
serve a useful purpose. I am very pleased to 
be able to participate in your effort to find 
ways of improving Senate procedures and 
making our distinguished body more re- 
sponsive to the nation; and as a Member of 
the institution we are discussing, I will try 
to add some helpful insight to this study. 

Perhaps more than most Members, I have 
had an opportunity to observe and examine 
the practices and procedures under which 
the Senate operates. Before my present term, 
I was privileged to serye for 12 years as a 
Member of the Senate and then to have a 
self-imposed sabbatical of 4 years during 
which I could reflect upon the basic struc- 
ture and distinguishing features of this na- 
tional institution. So, unlike many of the 
voices which you will hear in the course of 
these proceedings, I will speak to you as one 
who has viewed the inner workings of the 
Senate’s machinery and who has had a 
unique opportunity to examine the issues 
which are the subject of your hearing. 

With this background, I wish to express 
my strong view that there is no need to per- 
form major surgery on the Senate. To the 
contrary, I shall propose several changes in 
practices used on the Senate Floor which 
would make the Senate operate in a smooth- 
er, swifter, and more responsive manner, but 
would not require amendment of the Sen- 
ate rules. In addition, I shall suggest one 
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reform which would require a substantial 
break with Senate tradition. 

But before launching into the details of 
these suggested changes, let me explain the 
reasons for my belief that no drastic altera- 
tions are called for. To my mind, the Senate 
is not the irresponsible, ponderous dinosaur 
which many of its critics make it out to be. 
Though there are times when we all become 
frustrated over its inability to grab hold of 
an issue and reach a decision right here and 
now, upon reflection, when one looks at the 
record developed by the last Congress, we 
can see the Senate is capable of reaching a 
great many significant decisions. On the 
other hand, I do not think the mark of a 
successful Congress is necessarily found in 
how many laws it passes, and often the Sen- 
ate can serve the country best by not acting 
to pass ill-considered proposals. 

On the positive side, I might mention two 
laws which I had sponsored in the last Con- 
gress together with wide bipartisan support 
that might contribute to the public good. 
One of these new laws will protect the im- 
portant personal right of privacy by com- 
pletely barring the use of the United States 
mails as a means to distribute unsolicited 
and unwanted sexually related advertise- 
ments. 

The second will enhance the right to vote 
for President and Vice President for over 
10 million American citizens. You may recall 
this law abolishes residence requirements as 
a pre-condition to voting for President and 
Vice President, and grants to all United 
States citizens the right to register absentee 
and to vote by absentee ballot in Presidential 
elections, I like to point to this statute when 
anyone suggests the previous Congress has 
failed to act on election reform. Why this 
one change alone will expand the vote by 
nearly 14 per cent. 

And have we already forgotten the giant 
step taken when Congress reduced the voting 
age to 18? This provision will add another 
11 million persons to our election rolls, 
Therefore, it must be recognized that the 
91st Congress deserves credit for having en- 
abled over 20 million additional American 
citizens to join the ranks of eligible voters 
in future elections. This is an increase of 
almost 30 per cent in the number of persons 
who elect a President. 

Other legislative contributions made by the 
previous Congress include a Water Quality 
Improvement law, enactment of a major or- 
ganized crime bill, a Clean Air measure, and 
a complete reform of the postal system. 

Among the legislative proposals which the 
last Congress turned down is the so-called 
welfare reform proposal. Though I realize 
there is some disagreement over this issue, 
I am persuaded that my good friend from 
Delaware, Senator John Williams, is correct 
when he concludes the welfare package would 
freeze all the inequities of existing law into 
the new program and add several new ones. 
For example, my colleague revealed that not 
one welfare recipient in America would re- 
ceive a dime less than that which he is now 
getting under existing law. On the other 
hand, the welfare proposal would increase 
the public assistance rolls from 11 to 24 
million persons, a rise of more than 100 
per cent, In addition, it was discovered the 
bill would have provided a 1,300 dollar cash 
bonus to a mother who had an illegitimate 
baby over and above what she would receive 
if the baby were born in wedlock. 

It’s this kind of deficiency which leads me 
to believe it might not be such a bad idea 
if the Senate would defer action on a Presi- 
dential proposal every once in a while. I do 
not think there is anyone here who wants 
the Senate to become a rubber stamp for the 
President, whatever his political beliefs. I 
have mentioned one instance where I believe 
President Nixon has been given had advice. 
I would also like to refer to a related meas- 
ure which should never have gotten through 
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during the term of Mr. Nixon's predecessor, 
Lyndon Johnson—and this is the Medicaid 
program for which public expenditures have 
leaped 1,000 per cent above the estimates 
given to Congress, Indeed, I might add that 
much of the inflationary costs saddled upon 
the national economy today can be traced 
back to legislation which was barreled 
through by an obliging Congress which was 
all too eager to accept and expand Presi- 
dent Johnson’s social schemes. 

With these thoughts in mind, I would like 
to list some of the practical changes which 
can be made in order to improve the Sen- 
ate’s performance. I will preface this list by 
saying they did not originate with me. 
Rather, these are items which have been 
developed as a result of great efforts and 
time spent by the joint leadership of the 
Senate, particularly Senator Mansfield and 
Senator Scott. I do not think I am reveal- 
ing any secret today when I mention that 
the joint leadership is likely to request— 
perhaps I should say insist—that at least a 
dozen changes shall be implemented in the 
Senate’s procedure once the new Congress 
convenes, 

These changes include a decision by the 
leadership to insist that roll call votes do not 
last more than 20 minutes in the Senate. 
On occasion, I can recall when these votes 
have stretched out up to 45 and 50 minutes 
in order to accommodate the convenience of 
one or two individual Members, If we are to 
cope with the ever increasing needs of a 
growing nation, we should try to prevent this 
kind of ridiculous waste of time which holds 
up the country’s business. 

In order to make this practice workable, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will be asked to install 
a new light and bell system to indicate the 
beginning of the final 5 minutes of each roll 
call vote. In this way, each Member can 
know at a glance this is his last opportunity 
to be recorded. Whether Senators will find 
this acceptable will depend upon them, of 
course. The mechanics can be provided to as- 
sist Senators, but it’s up to them to make 
proper use of these procedures, 

Another move to cut down on the time for 
holding votes will be an appeal to Members 
to stay close to the Floor once they know a 
unanimous consent agreement has gone into 
effect. If Senators will keep close to the 
Chamber instead of being scattered all over 
Capitol Hill, I am confident this will save 
several precious minutes out of each day 
whenever a vote is called. 

The next change would require that all 
Members should be prepared to accept strict 
enforcement of the 3 minute rule on speeches 
during the morning hour. Here, we have a 
rule that is broken regularly and draws out 
the beginning of the Senate’s day time after 
time. It is my feeling Senators should abide 
by the present rule; and if they cannot de- 
liver their full statement within 3 minutes 
they can ask for their speech to be printed in 
the Congressional Record as if it had been 
read in its entirety. 

This proposal is related to a decision to 
crack down on the growing tendency of Sen- 
ators to seek a special order setting aside the 
whole morning hour for their speeches. When 
the new Congress convenes, Senators will be 
expected to ask for no more than 15 minutes 
under any special order; and if their thoughts 
need further development, they should insert 
their remarks in the Record or come back at 
the end of the day to resume their statement 
after the Senate’s business has been con- 
ducted. 

Perhaps the most important change will be 
the giving of a firm notice to each Member 
that he must remain in Washington except 
during announced recesses. All too often in 
the past individual Senators have been al- 
lowed to delay the holding of a vote from one 
day to another in order to satisfy their out- 
side spe: plans. Now if we would just 
think about this, we would see that if each 
Senator is granted a delay only once in each 
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session of Congress, the Senate would thereby 
lose a full 100 days out of it's work year. This 
is an impossible situation, and I shall support 
the enforcement of the new practice with 
great hopes for its success, 

In order to assist the needs of each Sen- 
ator, I understand the joint leadership will 
seek to provide for a 5-day recess at the end 
of every month during which Senators can 
carry out their speaking engagements, Again, 
it will be up to each Senator to adjust his 
schedule in the service of the entire Senate. 

There are other changes which will improve 
the ability of each Senator to do his job well 
even though it may not reduce the time it 
takes him to do it. For example, the 3-day 
rule on appropriations bills will be followed 
to the letter. As you know, this rule provides 
that an appropriation measure must stay on 
the Senate’s calendar for 3 days before it is 
acted upon, The close monitoring of this rule 
will assure Members who do not sit on the 
Appropriations Committee that they will 
have the time to study and inform them- 
selves about these massive, important bills. 

Secondly, the final 15 minutes of debate 
under a limited time agreement will here- 
after be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of an issue. Very 
often in the past, the Senate has witnessed 
the spectacle in which all the minutes re- 
served for one side has been used up early in 
a debate, so that by the time most Mem- 
bers come onto the Floor, they will hear 
only one-sided presentation of the issue. 
By altering this practice, I believe Senators 
who are in the Chamber shortly before a 
vote will be able to hear a balanced dis- 
cussion of both sides of the matter be- 
fore them. 

This concludes my review of the mechani- 
cal changes which will be laid before the 
new Congress when it convenes. I shall leave 
it for the Senate leadership to announce 
the full details of their new plan. But be- 
fore closing, I would like to add one sug- 
gestion to their list which is the proposal 
that Senate Committees should begin their 
work much earlier in the session by sched- 
uling hearings immediately after Congress 
convenes. 

Finally, I want to join with the many opin- 
ions voiced at this hearing that conclude 
the Seniority system is outmoded and im- 
proper for a Twentieth Century Congress. 
While I do not have any hard and fast po- 
sition about what we might use to replace 
it, I do think it would be worthwhile to con- 
sider whether the Chairmen and members of 
each Committee can be chosen by party 
vote, or in the case of the Chairmen, per- 
haps by the ranking three or four members 
of each Committee. 

For my part, I am very impressed with 
the energy and skill shown by many of our 
junior Members, and I strongly believe these 
young men should be given greater opportu- 
nities to rise to the heights of their abili- 
ties within our political structure, 

Furthermore, I will go a step beyond the 
usual recommendation by announcing my 
position that the Senate procedures must be 
revised to make room on our Committees for 
the young Members according to their per- 
sonal area of expertise. In my view, any 
consideration of a change in the Seniority 
system should not be restricted merely to 
the spot of Committee Chairman, but must 
be aimed at the broader question of how 
one can get onto that Committee in the first 
place. If we can achieve this one limited 
change, I think we can do more to modern- 
ize the Senate and preserve its stature than 
by adopting any other reform which I have 
heard about. 

This concludes my statement. 


THE PROMISE OF THE U.N. 
CHARTER UNFULFILLED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
rise once again to urge this body to rati- 
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fy the Genocide Convention unanimously 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly almost 21 years ago. The po- 
sition of the United States with regard 
to this treaty has been both puzzling and 
ironic. In 1945, the American people and 
the world stood aghast at the hideous 
crimes of the Third Reich. This episode 
gave rise to the concept of genocide and 
the movement to outlaw genocide as a 
crime under international law. Following 
the war, the United States was one of 
the leaders in urging the United Nations 
to adopt a resolution on this matter. We 
joined in the unanimous vote of Decem- 
ber 11, 1946, by which the General As- 
sembly adopted its resolution, calling for 
the drafting of an international conven- 
tion for the same purpose. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1948, the convention was adopted 
by the U.N. General Assembly by unani- 
mous vote, with the United States con- 
curring. On December 10, the United 
States signed the convention and on 
June 16, 1949, the then President Harry 
Truman submitted it for the advice and 
consent of this body. A subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee held 
hearings and reported the convention 
favorably to the full committee, which 
took no action. In 1951, the treaty en- 
tered into force, having been ratified by 
the requisite 20 States. Today, the con- 
vention has 75 parties; the latest to de- 
posit its instruments of ratification being 
Great Britain on January 30, 1970. 

We have stood aloof from this inter- 
national treaty in the drafting of which 
we fully cooperated. Other nations find 
our position short of incomprehensible. 
If we abhor the crime of genocide, if we 
desire that it should never happen again, 
if we support the building of world order 
based on law and justice, then we must 
ratify this convention, which would ful- 
fill a promise we have consistently made, 

The promise that needs to be fulfilled 
in this world, the question that needs to 
be answered, and the imperative that 
must be followed is that yearning of 
mankind to build a foundation of a law 
of human rights for all mankind, a foun- 
dation for world law. First, we are asked 
to fulfill the promise of universal human 
rights personally. In the words of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt: 

Where after all, do universal human rights 
begin? In small places, close to home—so 
close and so small that they cannot be seen 
on any map of the world. Yet they are the 
world of the individual person; the neighbor- 
hood he lives in; the school or college he at- 
tends; the factory, farm or office where he 
works. Such are the places where every man, 
women and child seeks equal justice, equal 
opportunity, and equal dignity without dis- 
crimination. Unless these rights have mean- 
ing here, they have little meaning anywhere. 


It is precisely these sentiments and 
ideals to which the founders of this Na- 
tion dedicated their lives and sacred 
honor. It involves the preservation of an 
open, free society, rid of the scourge of 
racism, poverty, hunger, and free from 
fear and intimidation, and to this prom- 
ise we must dedicate ourselves and our 
efforts to. 

Second, as a nation of States we must 
ask ourselves to what extent we are com- 
mitted to preserving human rights, 
guaranteed under world law. It is ap- 
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propriate here to remember the counsel 
of Robert Kennedy: 

Each nation has different obstacles and 
different goals, shaped by the vagaries of his- 
tory and experience. Yet as I talk to young 
people around the world I am impressed not 
by the diversity but by the closeness of their 
goals, their desires and concerns and hopes 
for the future. There is discrimination in 
New York, apartheid in South Africa and 
serfdom in the moutains of Peru. People 
starve in the streets of India; intellectuals 
go to jail in Russia; thousands are slaugh- 
tered in Indonesia; wealth is lavished on 
armaments everywhere. These are differing 
evils, but they are the common works of man. 
The inadequacy of human compassion, the 
defectiveness of our sensibility toward the 
sufferings of our fellows; they mark the limit 
of our ability to use knowledge for the well- 
being of others. And therefore, they call upon 
common qualities of conscience and of indig- 
nation, a shared determination to wipe away 
the unnecessary sufferings of our fellow hu- 
man beings at home and around the world. 


This speaks eloquently not only of the 
need to preserve human dignity and 
freedom in our national life by fulfilling 
the promise of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but also to answer the shared 
concern of nations around the world with 
the growing problem of world law and 
justice. The building of world law would 
be greatly enhanced by the ratification of 
the Genocide Convention. We as a nation 
can show our concern and support for 
establishing as matters of international 
concern and jurisdiction certain speci- 
fied aspects of human rights, in this case 
the right of national, ethnic, religious, or 
racial groups to live under just and hu- 
mane government, 

This speaks to a commonality of con- 
cern among nations, although each na- 
tion may have different obstacles and 
different goals. In the context of modern 
history the convention stands for a prin- 
ciple of fundamental importance; name- 
ly, that whatever evils may befall any 
group or nation or people are a matter 
of concern not just for that group but 
for the entire human family. It is thus in 
our commonality of compassion for the 
rights of mankind that the nations of 
this world can gather their strength. 
And the question at this time, and in 
this place is whether we, the United 
States, will answer by ratifying this 
document of world law. 

I have spoken of past promises that 
need to be fulfilled, and of the present 
questions facing us today. And there is 
yet another aspect of this convention: 
It is concerned with what kind of vision 
we will proclaim, what imperatives we 
will follow. Former Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, speaking before the Conference 
on Continuing Action on Human Rights 
in December of 1968, said: 

The foundation of a law of human rights 
for all mankind are the UN Charter obliga- 
tions to promote and protect human rights 
and standards proclaimed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Declara- 
tion has already had a real impact on coun- 
tries around the world. In speaking of the 
Universal. Declaration Secretary General U 
Thant said recently: “. .. the Declaration 
has guided and inspired many statesmen 
and legislators. . . . Those who suffered from 
inequities, from prejudices, from humilia- 
tions, from fear and insecurity, found in it 
a justification for their complaints and pro- 
tests....” 
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This declaration has only begun to 
play its role in the development of a uni- 
versal society. It has a major role to play 
both here among us at home and abroad 
among our sister countries. An attempt 
was made through the establishment of 
the United Nations to shield the citizen 
from the abritrary actions of his govern- 
ment. It was hoped that mankind would 
be benefited and governments would be 
deterred from despotic tendencies. It was 
hoped that the peacekeeping actions of 
the United Nations would be strength- 
ened, and the unilateral use of massive 
military power be eliminated. 

The United Nations speaks of the finest 
virtues of mankind—a quality of the 
imagination, a will that demands cour- 
age over timidity, adventure over love of 
ease. The United Nations calls forth the 
best in mankind. This imperative, this 
call to the future, this push for a new 
vision that demands of us to take the 
lead in the introduction of a new order 
of things. Nothing is more difficult, noth- 
ing more perilous, nothing more uncer- 
tain in its success. For those who deny 
that deep convictions and high aspira- 
tions are compatible with the most prac- 
tical and efficient of programs, let us 
heed the counsel of the late Senator 
Robert Kennedy: 

It is not realistic or hardheaded to solve 
problems and take actions unguided by ulti- 
mate moral aims and values, It is thoughtless 
folly. For it ignores the realities of human 
faith and passion and belief, forces ultimate- 
ly more powerful than all the calculations of 
economists and generals. 


At this time, here in the Senate of the 
United States, we must ask ourselves how 
we will fulfill the promise of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, how we will an- 
swer our commitment to the Charter of 
the United Nations, and what path we 
will follow in answering the imperatives 
of a troubled world that asks for inter- 
national peace and justice. It is my con- 
viction that ratifying the Convention on 
Genocide will in part fulfill the promises 
of the past, answer the questions of to- 
day and follow the imperatives of to- 
morrow. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR/MISSING IN 
SAE, Gini COSPON- 

ORS 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, for many 
months, along with many of my col- 
leagues in the House, I have exerted every 
possible effort toward bringing the tragic 
story of our prisoners of war and missing 
in action, together with that of their 
families home to the American people. 
It is believed that only by so doing can 
any hope be held out that their captors 
will be persuaded to abide by the Geneva 
Convention in their treatment of our 
men, 

Two separate sessions of the House— 
one a joint meeting—was devoted to this 
cause, Yet today, as more and more US. 
servicemen return to this country to be 
reunited with their loved ones, the fam- 
ilies of the POW’s and those missing in 
action wait in vain for their return or 
oe for full information as to their wel- 

are. 

That is why I have submitted Senate 
Joint Resolution 10 asking that the Pres- 
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ident designate March 21-27 as “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War/ 
Missing in Action.” These dates have sig- 
nificance as the anniversary of the first 
U.S. serviceman to be captured in the 
North of Vietnam, and will serve as a 
time frame during which I am told many 
artists of radio, TV, stage and screen 
will concentrate their efforts in present- 
ing this story. Let us hope the message 
will be heard in Hanoi and will have 
positive results. 

The following Senators join me as ad- 
ditional cosponsors: Mr. Jorpan of 
North Carolina, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr, 
HATFIELD. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the death of Senator Richard 
Russell has closed a magnificent chapter 
in the history of the Nation he loved so 
much and served so long and so well. 

I mourn, as does every other Member 
of this Senate, the passing of a man who 
rightfully will be remembered as one of 
America’s finest statesmen and most il- 
lustrious political and legislative leaders. 

But mixed with my sorrow is a sense 
of awe and thankfulness that our coun- 
try was blessed by the fruits of his 
strength, his wisdom and his expert guid- 
ance in such a splendid way for so many 
years. 

And I am very grateful for the high 
personal privilege of having shared the 
last 12 of those years with him in these 
Halls and of benefiting so greatly from 
his leadership. 

History denied this man the chance to 
be President—a role I am completely con- 
vinced he would have filled with excep- 
tional distinction. 

But it afforded him the opportunity to 
serve as a confidant and counsel of no 
less than six Chief Executives during pe- 
riods of national trial and crisis which 
tested to the very core the fiber of his own 
greatness. 

He was in a very real sense the archi- 
tect of America’s military strength and 
the country’s role as a defender of weaker 
nations during the years he served as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

For what he accomplished there, the 
entire free world, as well as his own 
country, owes him a debt of undying 
gratitude. 

In times of domestic turmoil he was 
ever a tower of strength and a voice of 
wisdom and reason in these halls where 
we now pay such richly deserved tribute 
to his memory. 

Richard Russell loved the South which 
gave him birth and fought with con- 
sumate skill for its legislative causes. 

He loved his party and championed 
it in countless battles. 

But, above all, he loved his country 
and what it stood for and it was to its 
laws, traditions, and dreams that he gave 
himself without question or reservation. 

He brought to that task qualities of 
fairness, courage, and unswerving in- 
tegrity that made him a legend in his 
own time. 

The voice of Richard Russell is forever 
stilled. 
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The things he said and did in his 
nearly four decades of outstanding public 
service, however, will live on as a rich 
heritage for future generations of Amer- 
icans as well as in the memory of those 
of us who were so privileged to know 
this great man. 


ON THE SIDE OF THE POOR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a con- 
tinuing debate in this country centers 
around assisting the poor, one-seventh 
of our citizenry. As long as these Ameri- 
cans live outside our affluent society, we 
cannot halt the debate and—more im- 
portant—we cannot swerve from our na- 
tional goal of abolishing poverty in our 
midst. 

“Always be on the side of the poor 
man,” St. Louis IX, King of France 
(1228-1270), instructed his son Phillip, 
“rather than the rich man until you 
know the truth.” A man who followed 
this precept is Mr. John C, Cort of Bos- 
ton. His long life on the side of the poor 
is a moving testament to the kind of 
human motivation existing within our 
system. From the Catholic Worker 
through the trade union experience, the 
Peace Corps, the war on poverty and the 
black revolution, Cort writes in the cur- 
rent Commonweal, he has found that— 

There is so much health and so much 
vitality in our system that if can afford to 
pay people to fight the injustice and ineffi- 
ciency within the system and thereby keep 
the system from getting so fat and corrupt 


that it might indeed fall of its own dead 
weight. 


Another account of the fight against 
poverty is less reassuring. Writing in the 
January issue of the Washington 
Monthly, Mr. Taylor Branch describes in 
detail current problems in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity revolving around 
the Legal Services program. He outlines 
this most promising and, perhaps, the 
most constructive effort to date to pro- 
vide legal representation and other legal 
services to the poor. By working through 
our judicial system, the Legal Services 
program exemplifies conservatism in this 
country at its best. He concludes that 
“society’s pillars need drastic reform.” 

Yet, according to Mr. Branch, recent 
political developments in OEO raise seri- 
ous questions about the administration’s 
commitment to support needed change in 
our courts and in the application of our 
laws in regard to unrepresented poor 
people. Publicized political plans are in 
motion to stymie the work of poverty 
lawyers. However, these lawyers “were 
not just helping the poor.” Mr. Branch 
says: 

They were forcing responses from that 
great enveloping blanket which is known as 
administrative government and which warms 
all our problems. They were beginning to 
act almost like a fourth branch of power 
kicking those huge agencies that murder 
equity and then bury the responsibility in 
a corridor somewhere while the PR men ex- 
plain. Perhaps the thought of a single inde- 
pendent lawyer—totally unprogrammed and 
uncoordinated—standing there and causing 
change on the basis of principle was too 
much for the politicians, who are lost in the 
blanket, too. They have a place there woven 
together, along with the old differences be- 
tween liberal and Republican and Democrat 
and conservative. Everyone has a spot to pro- 
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tect. There is little support for the idea of 
that independent lawyer any more, for he is 
out of style. And if the powers keep the pov- 
erty lawyer from suing city hall or HUD or 
HEW or the police department, Legal Serv- 
ices will itself be incorporated into the 
blanket and become another program with 
problems to protect and jobs to keep by not 
gouging its neighbors. If the control of Legal 
Services is mailed out to the politicians and 
bureaucrats and special interests one of the 
last best hopes and the best idea in the war 
on poverty will be absorbed into the great 
woolly fabric and wetted down. That is how 
it is. 


With developments such as described 
above, the creed of John Cort and the 
Legal Services program mandate, “to 
further the cause of justice,” will never 
be fulfilled. 

I ask unanimous consent that “The 
Evolution of a Catholic Worker,” by John 
C. Cort appearing in the January 8, 1971, 
Commonweal plus Taylor Branch’s “The 
Ordeal of Legal Services: How Poor Peo- 
ple Won in Court But Lost in OEO,” from 
the January issue of the Washington 
Monthly, as well as Jack Anderson’s col- 
umn, “Budgeteers Slash Poverty Pro- 
grams,” in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 7, 1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EVOLUTION OF A CATHOLIC WORKER 

(By John C. Cort) 

When I was in school I was so bored by 
economics that I dropped out of the course 
at the end of the first half-year. I began to 
get excited by economics only after I spent 
a few years working on the breadline at the 
Catholic Worker and walking on picket lines 
with the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. 

The breadline extended all the way down 
Mott Street and around the corner on Canal 
Street. Sometimes they were lined up before 
dawn, standing in the cold, waiting for the 
coffee and one slice of bread smeared with 
apple butter, The line was long because there 
were many able-bodied men standing in it 
who could have been at work if there had 
been jobs for them, men who were still not 
broken down by booze, hunger and despair. 

The economic system had broken down 
(about 12,000,000 unemployed in a much 
smaller labor force) and now it was break- 
ing down the men whom it could not em- 
ploy. Nobody who watched it happen could 
help but be moved with anger against such 
a system, especially when, as I believed and 
still believe, a major cause of this suffering 
was the greed of the rich and the powerful 
and their indifference to the anguish of the 


I accepted the argument of those who held 
that the chief cause of that depression and 
unemployment was the refusal of employers 
and government to maintain purchasing 
power through decent wages and other 
monetary benefits. I did not accept the argu- 
ment of Peter Maurin and others at the 
Catholic Worker that the solution to the 
evils of our industrial system was to flee 
the cities and go back to the land and to 
making things by hand. This seemed to me 
to be a lovely and romantic notion that 
would never appeal to more than a select 
few who rarely had the money or the hard- 
muscled skill and determination to make it 
work. In short, counterproductive and highly 
distracting. It was a debate that raged for 
years, at times even more violently than 
the battles over pacifism and anarchism that 
also kept us busy at the C.W. 

Dorothy Day was probably a saint and cer- 
tainly a beautiful writer and in all fairness 
it should be said that she was ambiguous 
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about trade unions, Peter was not. He said 
clearly, “Strikes don’t strike me.” But 
Dorothy's Marxist background would not 
permit her to turn her back on the unions. 
She wrote some wonderfully warm and vivid 
pieces supporting the sit-down strikes in the 
auto industry. But mostly the C.W. was not 
very sympathetic to the union movement. 

So with Marty Wersing and George Dona- 
hue and a few others who included a large 
percentage of Manhattan College graduates 
we organized the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, which was dedicated to the 
proposition that to give the workers a mean- 
ingful share in control, power, over the in- 
dustrial system, was a Christian and Catholic 
thing to do, that power should be used with 
reason and prudence but that the main thing 
right then was to get some for the workers. 
And so we went out and marched on picket 
lines and distributed leaflets at plant gates 
and on the docks and in Jersey City and got 
jumped by goons and other unpleasant 
persons. 

We worried a good deal about racketeers in 
some of the older AFL unions and we tried 
to help rank-and-file union members who 
were inclined to organize themselves, usually 
unsuccessfully, to cast off the dead hand of 
corrupt local leaders. One reason for their 
unsuccess was explained to me when a truck- 
driver really made me understand what it 
feels like to have a gun shoved in your ribs 
on a dark rainy night under the 9th Avenue 
El. Better a dead hand than a dead member. 

We also worried about Communists in the 
CIO when we weren’t defending the CIO 
from right-wing charges that it was Com- 
munist-dominated. Looking back now, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that Russian 
Communism and its adherents in this coun- 
try have become so respectable and even 
paunchy, I sometimes wonder if perhaps we 
didn't worry too much about them. But on 
the whole I am inclined to think not. The 
Stalinists of the 30’s and 40’s were by no 


means paunchy and they were highly ef- 
fective at twisting their control of various 
unions into an instrument of Russian for- 


eign policy, depending on whether the 
Yanks were or were not coming at the 
moment. 

We were denounced by some priests and 
praised by others who generally got to be 
known as “labor priests.” We wrapped our- 
selves in the papal encyclicals, especially Re- 
rum Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pius XI, and when we weren't wrap- 
ping ourselves in them we were beating our 
Catholic adversaries over the head with them 
in a manner that, since Humanae Vitae, I 
have come to resent in others. 

But one way or another we helped to get 
the church on the line on the side of the 
poor man at a time when union members 
were still poor. Recently I asked a union 
friend why the labor movement had become 
so conservative. His reply was, “Well, it’s the 
first time that we've had anything to con- 
serve.” Union members had little to conserve 
in those days. 

At the Catholic Worker we ate corn flakes 
for breakfast, not knowing then how much 
we were being cheated on nutrition. Lunch 
was usually a sandwich and dinner stew. I 
slept in a four-room apartment with nine 
other men, from one of whom I probably 
contracted the tubercle bacillus that ate a 
hole in my right lung. The walls were in- 
fested with bedbugs and try as we might 
we could not rout them out entirely. I re- 
member once taking a particularly bad steel 
frame cot up to the roof and burning the 
vermin out of it with a blow torch. I shall 
forever treasure the memory of the sharp, 
acrid smell of roasting bedbug. 

There was usually a meeting to go to at 
night and when you were able to get to bed 
sleep was rarely sound. The days also were 
full of action and turmoil and after two and 
a half years I was ready for a TB sanatorium. 
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Many years and relapses later, after much 
reading and some writing, several jobs and 
the acquisition of a small amount of patience 
and a sizable amount of children I became 
executive secretary of the Newspaper Guild 
of Greater Boston, CIO, which means I was a 
local union business agent and responsible 
for negotiating contracts, handling griev- 
ances, organizing new shops and mediat- 
ing old hatreds. 

In New York I had first become active 
in the Guild as chairman of the Common- 
weal unit during the somewhat frantic days 
immediately after the war when the fight be- 
tween Stalinist and anti-Stalinist factions 
was at its height. The Stalinists tagged me as 
“a clerical redbaiting Fascist.” There were 
also two factions in the Boston Guild, a mere 
200 miles away, but those were somewhat dif- 
ferent: pro-publisher and pro-Guild. The 
pro-publisher group quickly identified me as 
a Communist. 

My mind goes back to one negotiating ses- 
sion with the Boston Post, a dying newspaper 
that we were trying to keep alive. Borrowing 
an idea from Pius XI and Clinton Golden, 
we proposed a joint production committee 
of management and union members that 
would work together and develop ways and 
means of saying money and improving the 
paper. “After all,” I said, “we don’t agree 
with Marx that labor and management have 
nothing in common.” At the mention of 
Marx, one of my critics on the Guild side 
of the table woke up and nudged his neigh- 
bor, “Hear that?” he said, “I told you Cort 
was a Commie." 

Management didn’t like the idea either 
and the paper went ahead and quietly died. 

In New York I knew the labor movement 
mainly from the angle of strikes, picket lines, 
organizing campaigns, conflict, drama. The 
labor movement was where the action was 
in those days. In Boston, over twelve long 
years, I learned about trade unions from the 
standpoint of day-in, day-out housekeeping. 
We never had a strike of our own, although 
we supported the strikes of other crafts on 
several occasions. It took seven years just 
to persuade our largest unit to authorize a 
strike, to make a threat. That's how con- 
servative they were. 

And finally they stood up to the boss and 
told him they would walk out if he didn’t 
give them a decent contract. And he did. And 
all those who stood up stood taller. And 
things were never the same again. They had 
tasted power, the power to talk to the power- 
ful, the power to stop begging and start de- 
manding, the power to impose some law of 
reason and justice on a resisting world. I 
don't say that they had really achieved that 
power, but they had tasted it. And that 
was enough, as it usually is. It was never 
any problem to get a strike vote after that. 

But before that happened there were 
hundreds of meetings: membership meet- 
ings, board meetings, workshops, confer- 
ences, conventions. And there was the talk: 
hours and hours and hours of talk. Good 
talk, bad talk, boring talk. Oh, the hours of 
boring talk. But all of it was part of the 
dynamics of building an organization of 
workers who would finally be strong enough 
to stand up and talk to the boss as an equal— 
well, almost an equal. It was the democratic 
process extending itself to the city room and 
the advertising department of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. It was a pain in the ass and 
a thing of beauty. 

In 1958 I ran for state representative from 
Ward 22 of Boston, mostly Irish, a little Ital- 
ian, Jewish and Polish (see Commonweal, 
Nov. 7, 1958, “My First Hurrah”). Which 
means I joined the Knights of Columbus, 
imitated Maurice Chevalier singing “Louise” 
in the parish variety show, attended more 
wakes than was good for me, and lost. And 
I ran again two years later, had my nomina- 
tion papers stolen, ran on stickers, won on 
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the first count, lost on the recount, learned 
enough to respect politicians because some- 
times in their life they really have to sweat, 
and lost. 

Two years later I was the local martyr and 
would have had to do something really fool- 
ish to avoid getting elected, but my wife, 
who was allergic to politics, persuaded me to 
join the staff of the Peace Corps in the Phil- 
lipines (see “Eight Hundred Americans,” 
Commonweal, Sept. 25, 1964). We watched 
the democratic process at work in a land 
where it was new and even stranger than it 
is everywhere, and saw it working again de- 
spite the strangeness. At the suggestion of 
@ Peace Corps Volunteer we organized a 
group that discussed Teilhard’s Phenomenon 
of Man and reflected on how the Peace Corps 
itself was an example of that process Teil- 
hard describes by which the world is con- 
tracting, coalescing and speeding up. 

In 1964, home on leave, I got an invitation 
from the Governor to head up the Service 
Corps, a new domestic Peace Corps that be- 
came the multi-purpose anti-poverty agency 
of Massachusetts. We helped organize com- 
munity action agencies all over the state, 
those agencies that were supposed to give 
the poor “maximum feasible participation” 
in the planning and administration of the 
programs. We recruited over 500 full-time 
Volunteers, mostly poor folks themselves, 
gave them a few dollars expense money and 
assigned them to help those and other agen- 
cies to organize their neighbors and fight 
their way out of poverty. 

And some strange things came to pass. 
Through the Service Corps the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts was paying people 
to organize welfare mothers first in MAW 
(Mothers for Adequate Welfare) and later in 
the Welfare Rights Organization to make 
trouble for another agency of the Common- 
wealth, the department of public welfare. 
Service Corps and VISTA Volunteers were 
organizing public housing tenants, making 
trouble for housing authorities, mayors, re- 
development authorities and other branches 
of the Establishment. 

Some people might point to this as eyl- 
dence that our democratic system is cracking 
up. It doesn’t even know how to defend it- 
self. It contributes to its own destruction. I 
prefer another explanation, I prefer to say 
that there is so much health and so much 
vitality in our system that it can afford to 
pay people to fight the injustice and ineffi- 
ciency within the system and thereby keep 
the system from getting so fat and corrupt 
that it might indeed fall of its own dead 
weight. 

THE CRITICS 

There has been a lot of criticism of OEO’s 
community action from Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan and others. Mayors and public bureau=- 
crats don’t like it because it has been orga- 
nizing the poor and giving them the power to 
make trouble. Radicals don’t like it because 
it is committed to working within the sys- 
tem, A lot of people don’t like it because it 
has been oversold and underfunded and tends 
to make promises it can’t fulfill. 

I have rarely seen or heard any persuasive 
criticism of the basic concept of community 
action that underlies the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act from anybody who actually worked 
in it, from anybody who actually knew how 
it works, from anybody who had actually 
seen it work. 

Moynihan makes some valid points in his 
book, Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding. 
One of those is his point that community 
action was a concept that covered four dif- 
ferent meanings that tended to get confused 
in the minds of its inventors and practition- 
ers, namely, organizing the power structure, 
expanding the power structure, confronting 
the power structure, and assisting the power 
structure. 

Possibly Moynihan meant to include a 
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fifth meaning, which is really the most im- 
portant and significant meaning, when he 
spoke of confronting the power structure. 
And that is, to use an old union term, orga- 
nizing the unorganized, organizing the non- 
union poor so that they can confront the 
power structure with something more than 
total powerlessness. It is revealing that Moy- 
nihan looks at this concept from the point 
of view of the power structure, not from the 
point of view of the poor. 

On June 2, 1967, a number of Service Corps 
Volunteers, black mothers on welfare and 
organizers of MAW, chained the door of the 
Grove Hall welfare office and locked them- 
selves and the entire staff in. They were de- 
manding an immediate redress of grievances. 
The cops came and broke down the door, cut 
the chain and drove out the mothers, with 
unnecessary roughness. The black commu- 
nity of Roxbury, Boston’s ghetto, exploded in 
the worst riot the city had seen in this cen- 
tury. I saw it, the burning and the looting, 
the over-reaction of the police and the trig- 
ger-happy firing of guns. I saw the fear and 
the hatred on both sides. 

A few weeks later we moved into a house in 
Roxbury which we had bought some time 
before. I would hope that we would have 
moved anyway. Frankly, we wanted to iden- 
tify with this community because it seemed 
to us that the white people of this area, 
Boston and environs, like the white people of 
America, sometimes consciously and some- 
times unconsciously, have oppressed and ex- 
ploited black people and denied their basic 
human rights. 

This is where the action is today, in the 
black ghettos. This is where the great un- 
finished business of America will be finished 
or will finish America, 

We have campaigned for black candidates. 
We have served on Model Cities committees 
and been active in parent associations in the 
local schools. We have observed police brutal- 
ity and listened to the Black Panthers’ rhet- 
oric of counter-brutality and watched them 
filling sandbags outside their headquarters 
down the street for the inevitable raid which 
will one day shatter the quiet of the night. 
We have been robbed in our home and robbed 
on the street, We know about law and order 
and we are learning, slowly, about the in- 
finite variety and the infinite sufferings of 
black people. 

We have come to see that part of that suf- 
fering can be caused by the goodhearted 
bungling of friends like ourselves who some- 
times contribute to the syndrome of de- 
pendence by being a little too aggressive and 
insensitive about how they help, not recog- 
nizing that blacks will make it only when 
they get themselves together to confront this 
white society in the same way that the work- 
ers got themselves together to confront the 
boss. 

From the Catholic Worker through the 
trade union experience, the Peace Corps, the 
war on poverty and the black revolution, my 
life over the past 34 years has led me into 
highways and back alleys. If I did a book on 
these experiences, I would call it The Side 
of the Poor Man. The phrase is from a saying 
attributed to St. Louis, king of Prance in the 
13th century, “Always be on the side of the 
poor man rather than the rich man until you 
know the truth.” There seems to be an im- 
plication there that after you know the truth 
you will be on the side of the rich man, but 
I don’t think St. Louis meant it that way. 

Another theme of the book would be a 
remark identified with Winston Churchill 
whose wisdom I find myself admiring more 
and more as I grow older, namely, “Democ- 
racy is the worst possible system of govern- 
ment in the world except for every other 
system of government.” 

Let me put it simply and with more than 
a trace of arrogance. I am tired of reading 
and listening to stuff by people who have 
never been there: about unions and labor 
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relations, about politics and public service, 
about underdeveloped countries and foreign 
aid, about poverty and the black ghetto, 
about the slow and painful process by which 
the powerless attain power and self-respect. 
I have been there, all those places, not just 
to visit but to live and work. By and large, 
it’s not the way they say it is. 


[From the Washington Monthly, January 
1971] 


THe ORDEAL OF LEGAL SERVICES: How Poor 
PEOPLE WON In Court BuT Losr IN OEO 
(By Taylor Branch) 

At 6:30 p.m. on November 20, an unlikely 
group of four people assembled in Washing- 
ton for an important ceremony regarding 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s Legal 
Service Program of representation for the 
poor. Donald Rumsfeld chaired the meeting 
from his position as director of the anti- 
poverty agency, a post which he had accepted 
in May of 1969 after much cajoling from 
President Nixon and the Moynihan wing of 
the White House. The oddity of Rumsfeld's 
leading the charge against poverty has fre- 
quently been noted by writers who recite his 
moderately conservative record as a Republi- 
can Congressman. There is room to muse 
about the versatility of a man like Rums- 
feld—who could become OEO’s leader after 
yoting against the original Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, who fights poverty and 
still comes on like a stylish version of his 
President, and who represents the poor from 
a background (Princeton '54, Congressman 
from a posh Illinois district) which finds 
them distant and hard to understand. Rums- 
feld was attended at the meeting by Deputy 
Director Wesley J. Hjornevik, a NASA veteran, 
and General Counsel Donald Lowitz, an at- 
torney in an established Chicago firm—two 
more strange officials for even a low-profile 
cruise against poverty. 

The purpose of the gathering was to fire 
Terry F. Lenzner, Director of the Office of 
Legal Services and briefly the fourth partici- 
pant in the meeting. He also seemed out of 
place—the 31-year-old product of the East- 
ern stream, Exeter, Harvard, Harvard Law 
School, captain of the Harvard football team, 
and widely touted as Rumsfeld’s man after 
he came to OEO (on Bastille Day, 1969) as 
the Director’s first major appointment. But 
apparently Lenzner had gotten religion about 
the five-year-old Legal Services program, 
whose nearly 2,000 lawyers in 850 offices across 
the country operated on a congressional man- 
date “to further the cause of justice among 
persons living in poverty by mobilizing the 
assistance of lawyers and legal institutions 
and by providing legal advice, legal repre- 
sentation, legal counseling, education in legal 
matters, and other appropriate legal serv- 
ices.” It was, in short, a very legal program, 
and yet Lenzner's management policies had 
produced considerable political friction 
within OEO. “Every time he came up here 
with a problem, it was an urgent matter of 
principle,” said an OEO official close to Rums- 
feld, and there was no give in his position. 
His relationship with Don deteriorated over 
time, until there was great mutual suspicion 
between Lenzner’s office on the sixth floor 
and the Director's on the eighth. It was use- 
less to work together any longer.” 

Rumsfeld told the press that his two for- 
mer employees had become “either unwilling 
or incapable” of administering the Legal 
Services program effectively and that he had 
lost confidence in them. He gave assurances 
that the ousting of Lenzner and Jones would 
not harm the program, emphasizing his rec- 
ord of commitment: the Legal Services 
budget had risen from $46 million in fiscal 
1969 to $53 million in 1970 to requested $61 
million in 1971; the caseload had risen from 
610,000 in 1969 to a projected 1,200,000 in the 
current year; and the cost per case had de- 
clined steadily from $97 in 1967 to $51 in 
fiscal 1971. 
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Director Rumsfeld took the high road in 
public discourse, but a fierce political bat- 
tle was nevertheless kindled by the Lenzner- 
Jones firing—a confusing snarl of disputes 
involving everyone from prestigious law- 
yers to obscure bureaucrats and camera- 
ready politicians. 

OEO employees commenced full-scale bu- 
reaucratic warfare over who had control of 
the Legal Services program complete with 
memo-stealing and one reported case of a 
sawed filing cabinet in Lenzner’s office. On 
the outside, the dispute over who was hurt- 
ing the program escalated into a major po- 
litical battle, with seconds in both camps 
and strong partisan overtones. Like most 
Scraps within the government, the issues 
are complicated enough that most people, 
on ideological instinct, feel constrained to 
choose sides early with a meager grasp of 
the facts inyolved. The bar, the Congress, 
the OEO bureaucracy, and public opinion 
have all split, as the bruises are traded in 
the open over Legal Services. 

The outcome of the scuffle is important 
to the poor and those who care about poy- 
erty or are paid to care about poverty, for 
the work of the poverty lawyers has been a 
rare multi-faceted success in the war on pov- 
erty. Legal aid is a profoundly conservative 
program, since the lawyers can do nothing 
for the poor without first convincing a judge 
of their case. They are impotent without 
written sanction from the robed men who 
have passed so many societal screenings for 
undignified quirks that the establishment 
itself must seem a little offbeat to them. 
And the lawyers in Legal Services have to 
accept these ground rules and the lofty 
courtroom atmosphere before they even be- 
gin. At the same time, Legal Services em- 
ployees pontificate about professional stand- 
ards, guard the attorney-client relationship 
from besmirchment at the hands of “lay” 
people, and cali other law school graduates 
“Esquire” in ail their letters. 

Despite all these neutralities and the firm 
legal gaze back toward precedent, the poverty 
lawyers have been winning an extraordinary 
number of cases. Their successes have placed 
the squawking defendants—typically, land- 
lords, government agencies, and corpora- 
tions—in an awkward position. They must 
either accept the justice of the courtroom 
outcome produced by two well-represented 
adversaries contending before the law, or they 
must argue that the courts are biased in 
favor of the poor when the poor are represent- 
ed and that justice is better served with- 
out poverty lawyers. The first option seems 
reasonable, but uncomfortable for the de- 
fendants, as it leads to the disturbing conclu- 
sion that many poor people must now be on 
the blunt end of justice. The second option 
not only seems unlikely but also leads to the 
non-establishment conclusion that society's 
pillars need drastic reform. Feeling a simul- 
taneous need to uphold these pillars and 
to avoid being hurt by them, most defendants 
sidestep the dilemma by charging the 
poverty lawyers with fomentation, character 
deformity, and grandstanding—in other 
words, by politicizing the legal question. 

There is an additional element of the fight 
over Legal Services which makes the outcome 
important—the poverty lawyers have not only 
been the most effective of all the efforts in 
the war against poverty but they have also 
offered new hope in the general struggle 
against unresponsive, unaccountable bureau- 
cracy. Faced with an inert government 
agency sitting expansively on a real problem 
that touches peoples’ lives, a poverty lawyer 
could simply file suit for court-ordered 
relief from such illegal inaction—complete 
with heavy contempt sanctions for defend- 
ants which still failed to act. Thus, he could 
begin to control the bureaucracy—something 
that neither Congress nor the While House 
have been able to accomplish. He could in- 
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dependently make waves and cause change 
without going through mounds of red tape, 
establishing a new program, or building an 
unwieldy organization. He could make the 
bureaucracy abide by its own rules without 
having to become a bureaucrat himself, with 
the attendant risk of being absorbed. In this 
sense, Legal Services provides the freshest 
idea yet in the critical task of blugeoning 
governmental institutions into responsive- 
ness. Poverty lawyers have brought more than 
100 suits against federal agencies and count- 
less more against state and local govern- 
ments. They are, therefore, controversial, but 
they are indeed potent weapons against both 
poverty and sleepy entanglements in gov- 
ernment. 

This is the context of the Lenzner-Jones 
firings and of their rifts with OEO Director 
Rumsfeld. The controversy is important be- 
cause the gulf between the two parties and 
their respective supporters is so wide and 
because the embattled Legal Services pro- 
gram is such a promising segment of the 
movement for social justice. 

On his first day of unemployment, No- 
vember 21, Terry Lenzner publicly accused 
the Administration of watering down the 
Legal Services program to please the po- 
litical powers who opposed it: 

“We believe that poverty lawyers must 
provide the best advocacy possible—advo- 
cacy that is unconstrained by fear of antag- 
onizing powerful interests. We believe that 
the poor deserve lawyers who protect their 
rights with the same vigor and concern that 
is expended by private lawyers on behalf of 
corporations and the well-to-do.” 

Frank Jones made his point in the 
straightforward, right-on style that symbol- 
izes the chasm between Rumsfeld and his 
former employees: 

“There is something dishonest, immoral, 
and possibly illegal about pretending to be 
concerned about the poor as Mr. Rumsfeld 
does on the one hand, and using his posi- 
tion and resources as Director of OEO to 
further his own political end and the careers 
of politicians whose interests are diametri- 
cally opposed to those of the poor.” 

These charges were echoed in the unani- 
mous protest statement of the 10 Legal Serv- 
ices regional directors and the national 
staff—an unusual show of solidarity in a 
government agency, where survivors usually 
muzzle themselves to protect a shot at the 
spoils. 

The Washington Post and The New York 
Times dived into the fracas on Lenzner'’s 
side, editorializing against the creeping poli- 
ticalization of Legal Services. Along with a 
promise of a Senate investigation, Senator 
Mondale issued a chastisement of Rumsfeld 
for the firings and for the deceptive region- 
alization of the program. And Senator 
McGovern told the Senator on November 23 
that Rumsfeld had squeezed one of the last 
pockets of social commitment from the Ad- 
ministration, leaving only a few people and 
large doses of public relations to smooth 
over the power politics: 

Lenzner and Jones have now joined the 
long list of persons with too keen a sense of 
integrity and justice to be allowed to reside 
in this Administration—Leon Panetta, James 
E. Allen, John Knowles, and many attorneys 
within the Civil Rights Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Rumsfeld is rumored to have been both 
surprised at the intensity of the reaction to 
his gear-shifting in OEO and angered by the 
piercing accusations of insincerity directed 
against him. In response, he stressed the 
enormous progress of the Legal Services pro- 
gram under his guidance and denied any 
political compromises of its independence. 

Rumsfeld also went on the political of- 
fensive by emphasizing through his aides the 
details of three cases in which he charged 
that Lenzner and Jones disobeyed his or- 
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ders by supporting controversial programs 
that were in violation of OEO guidelines. 

Each case had a political message beyond 
the administrative technicalities, as the Legal 
Services programs were linked to the repre- 
sentation of the Black Panthers and SDS in 
New Orleans; the “voluntarily poor,” hippie- 
type distributor of an underground news- 
paper in Dallas, which once featured the 
photograph of a nude male; and a group of 
middle-class, non-poor, government em- 
ployees in Los Angeles. For those who were 
not convinced of the guideline violations or 
of the evil of representing these people per 
se, a more sophisticated argument was ad- 
vanced, namely, that Lenzner and Jones were 
blind to the political delicacies involved in 
selling the legal services idea to the masses. 
The firers characterized the firees as a bit 
swim-headed, naive, and full of that save- 
the-world-quick purity which plagues good 
government. 

It must have been difficult for Rumsfeld 
to “go public” with detailed allegations 
against one of his own programs, in view 
of the obvious risk that the spicy stories 
would promote political sniping from all di- 
rections—the kind of publicity which hurts 
appropriations. He could have protected the 
Legal Services program by maintaining that 
the firings rose simply from a personality 
clash and a breakdown of the working rela- 
tionship. He might have declined to discuss 
the specifics of the Office of Legal Services for 
fear of exposing his agency to a public brawl 
which would hurt the OEO program and 
budget. But instead of stoically absorbing the 
Lenzner-Jones attacks and passing them off 
as the emotional parting shots of derailed 
bureaucrats, Rumsfeld elected to meet them 
head-on and counter-attack with the 
Panther-SDS-hippie buckshot. “Most people 
and many members of Congress won't re- 
member the alleged guideline violations or 
who comes and goes as Director of Legal 
Services,” said Senator Mondale. “All that 
will stick is the link between Legal Services 
and the unpopular.” 

Perhaps Rumsfeld felt that he had to an- 
swer the statements accusing him of a com- 
mitment gap, or maybe he was personally 
ruffied by Frank Jones’ charges that he con- 
sorted with racists and bigots. In any case, 
he responded with the Panther medley, 
which may win him popular support against 
Lenzner but at the same time sacrifice sup- 
port for the very idea of legal services— 
what with radic-lib lawyers, long-haired 
clients, militants, and all. 

In the New Orleans case, OEO spokesmen 
charged that Lenzner had mishandled the 
disciplining of the New Orleans Legal As- 
sistance Committee (NOLAC) for its viola- 
tions of OEO guidelines. NOLAC, it was said, 
had represented the Black Panthers in crim- 
inal cases, non-poor SDS members, and a 
pornographic underground newspaper called 
the NOLA Express. In early October, Lenzner 
found that NOLAC was representing indigent 
Panthers, but not in violation of the guide- 
lines, except for one case in which a lawyer 
represented Panthers at a criminal arraign- 
ment (he was suspended from NOLAC the 
same day). He also found that one NOLAC 
attorney had in fact represented two SDS 
members the previous April, without filling 
out the proper indigency forms. Filling in for 
a friend, the NOLAC lawyer had appeared as 
the attorney of record in a one-day hearing. 
Lenzner ordered such representations to 
cease, but he could take no action against 
the guilty attorney since he had left NOLAC 
four months earlier. NOLAC had never rep- 
resented the pornographic paper in any suit. 
Finally, Lenzner found that NOLAC was in- 
volved in 18 criminal cases (of 1825 active 
ones) other than those criminal categories 
explicitly approved by OEO. He ordered 
NOLAC to withdraw from them, even though 
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OEO's General Counsel had approved the 
current NOLAC work program, which stated 
the intention to become involved in such 
cases because of special problems in New 
Orleans criminal representation. 

Lenzner was also accused of mishandling 
& Dallas incident, involying the representa- 
tion by attorney Ed Polk of Brett Stein, the 
27-year-old publisher of an underground 
newspaper, Dallas Notes. Its June 3 issue had 
featured several photographs of a nude man 
in a Dallas municipal parade and a story 
about a Jack Anderson column which ac- 
cused Congressman James Collins (R-Tex.) 
of accepting kickbacks from people he em- 
ployed. Apparently, Collins found both the 
pictures and the story obscene, and he com- 
plained to OEO that Stein was ineligible for 
Legal Services representation because he is 
“voluntarily poor.” Stein’s only income is 
$100 a month from his paper, although he is 
a college graduate and the son of a wealthy 
businessman. Lenzner inquired into the case 
upon Collins’ request (as well as requests 
from Senator John Tower and Congressman 
George Mahon, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee) and received from 
Polk the defense that the guidelines on vol- 
untary poverty are hopelessly vague, pro- 
hibiting representation of people who are 
voluntarily poor “without good cause,” and 
that the Dallas Notes was distributed free to 
poor people and carried poverty notices, serv- 
ices which no other Dallas paper would pro- 
vide. Since the Stein case ended in early 
July, Lenzner took no action; but he re- 
quested a more specific definition of volun- 
tary poverty from the General Counsel’s of- 
fice, and this revision is still being made. 

In Los Angeles, the Western Center on Law 
and Poverty was accused by Senator George 
Murphy of representing a dozen financially 
ineligible employees of the California youth 
corrections department in a civil action 
against the department. The Western Center 
defended its action by arguing that its guide- 
lines allowed such representation if finan- 
cially ineligible clients were first turned 
down by three private attorneys from the 
local bar’s referral service, a procedure which 
had been followed. The Center also said that 
the cases were directly related to poverty 
because they arose from disciplinary actions 
taken against the youth department employ- 
ees for protesting the treatment of the youth 
wards, mainly poor, in California’s correction 
centers, Lenzner found their case persuasive 
in view of the guidelines, which he said 
OEO should tighten up, but he later ordered 
Western Center to drop the cases anyway, 
which was done. 

On October 12, Lenzner received a copy 
of three memos from the OEO General Coun- 
sel's Office to Rumsfeld, recommending sus- 
pension of the Dallas and New Orleans pro- 
grams and a strong “show cause” order to 
the Western Center. Each memo was accom- 
panied by an implementing letter already 
drafted for Lenzner's signature. Lenzner him- 
self was surprised by the abruptness and in- 
direction of this procedure, and he object- 
ed that each project should prepare a full 
written report before such stern measures 
would be justified. 

The internal debate over these three cases, 
which Rumsfeld used to illustrate his im- 
possible management problems, created an 
atmosphere in which the Office of Legal Serv- 
ices felt ulterior motives blossomed on the 
eighth floor. According to Lenzner, Rumsfeld 
summoned him shortly after the October 12 
memos and outlined the plan of attack. 
Lenzner recalls that he wanted three things: 
@ notice of suspension or at least a harsh 
reprimand to all three projects, a letter to 
every Congressman and all 265 Legal Services 
grantees announcing the action as a “signal” 
about Legal Services, and a press release to 
be issued and attached to all the letters. 
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Lenzner won his argument against the 
blanket letters, and “interested” Congress- 
men were merely informed of the actions. 
The press releases were compromised into 
press statements, not issued but made avail- 
able to the press upon request, And the proj- 
ects were not suspended, but sternly ad- 
vised of the charges against them and or- 
dered to produce explanations or else, 

The New Orleans, Dallas, and Western 
Center cases, upon review, do not seem to be 
critical turning points in the relationship 
between Rumsfeld and the Office of Legal 
Services. The specific charges of regulations 
violations leveled at Lenzner and Jones are 
minor in the NOLAC instance, dubious in 
the Polk-Stein case, and ambiguous at the 
Western Center. The political content of the 
cases was the most important element of the 
public rationale for the firings anyway, and 
Lenzner feels that the full array of targets 
was no political accident—the Panthers, 
SDS, pornography, and hippies. “Don knew 
there was an election coming,” said Jones, 
“and he wanted to get the message out that 
OEO didn’t like radicals either.” 

“I think he had already decided to fire us,” 
Jones observed, “even though he never said 
flatly that he was dissatisfied with our 
work.” “Things had been sour for some 
time,” echoed a Rumsfeld aide. They had 
gone bad over the previous year, as a few case 
studies should indicate. 


THE BACKLASH OF POVERTY LAW 


Peter O'Connor, deputy director of the 
Camden Regional Legal Services program, 
acknowledges that his law reform activities 
have put the Camden office in very hot water 
over the past year. He reeled off four cases 
which he thought had disturbed local offi- 
cials enough for them to try to slash his 
program. 

A successful suit against the Camden 
Board of Education, seeking a hot lunch 
program for all the 31 schools instead of se- 
lected ones. 

Ott v. Nardi, a successful suit against the 
city which blocked the construction of a 
highway through a poor neighborhood. 

A pending suit against the Camden Police 
Department for “destroying the garment fac- 
tory of the Black Peoples Unity Movement 
with sledge hammers and other implements,” 

A federal suit seeking a permanent injunc- 
tion stopping all urban renewal funds from 
coming into Camden until the city takes ac- 
tion to provide citizen participation in plan- 
ning, construction jobs for poor people, re- 
location housing for displaced people, and 
low-income rather than middle-income re- 
placement housing. 

“We win these suits because the courts de- 
termine that we are often right,” said O’Con- 
nor. “I mean the point is that they're just 
shafting people. I could handle 500 divorces 
and nothing would happen, but as soon as 
you file a suit that touches the politicians’ 
friends or graft, they go berserk.” 

Says Camden Mayor Joseph Nardi, of Ott v. 
Nardi: 

“In my opinion, Legal Services has been 
nothing but a hindrance to progress in our 
city. Those people are just filing whatever 
suits they want to, and the only purpose of 
bringing the suit is to get the publicity, to 
inflame the community, with the ultimate 
purpose of destroying the city. .. . 

“You would have to live it to truly experi- 
ence it.” 

The Legal Aid Society of Mecklenburg 
County in Charlotte, North Carolina, was 
under criticism within the Office of Legal 
Services almost immediately after it opened 
its doors in September, 1967. The 1968 evalu- 
ation report was quite negative, chastising 
the program for a low caseload volume, which 
the evaluators felt grew out of the society’s 
downtown office in the prestigious Law Build- 
ing. 
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The October, 1969, evaluation was almost 
equally harsh on the program's commitment 
to the poor and on its vigor in seeking to use 
suits to make inroads on Charlotte's poverty. 
The major exception was the performance of 
staff attorney Martin Miller, who had opened 
a separate office in the poor section of Char- 
lotte, and who was developing a large case- 
load from the surrounding neighborhood, in- 
cluding some test cases. In Tucker v. North 
Carolina National Bank as Trustee, for ex- 
ample, he established a defense for tenants 
against eviction, on the grounds that, ac- 
cording to state statutes, the housing was 
“unfit for human habitation.” The evalu- 
ators found the board policy and the down- 
town office negative, the Miller office and 
Miller involvement positive, and called for 
more of the latter. 

On January 7 and 16, 1970, Miller filed two 
lengthy complaints in United States District 
Court against the Charlotte Police Depart- 
ment on behalf of several clients, all poor 
and black. The complaints alleged repeated 
instances of forced entry, destruction of 
property, harassment, and midnight searches 
by policemen without warrants or reason- 
able cause, Miller sought injunctive relief 
against the practice and $100,000 in punitive 
damages. 

These complaints caused an uproar in the 
city of Charlotte and a sharp reaction from 
Legal Aid Society board president Alvin A. 
London. Miller, who now lives in Washing- 
ton, recalls that “Mr. London was damn mad 
about the suits against the police. He said, 
‘In Charlotte, you don’t sue the police de- 
partment.’ Then he told me to withdraw 
from the suits. I think he has about as 
much feeling for the poor community as one 
could expect to have from the ninth fioor 
of the Law Building.” 

The Office of Legal Services in Washington 
investigated the Charlotte situation after 
Miller’s cases received wide press coverage and 
found that London was not only applying 
political restrictions to the staff attorneys 
but also running the board of directors im- 
properly. On February 27, OLS forwarded its 
evaluation report to London with an accom- 
panying letter advising him that his grant 
would be cut off unless the board agreed by 
March 15 to cease interference with staff at- 
torneys beyond the maintenance of eligi- 
bility requirements and professional] stand- 
ards. That same day, London conyened the 
personnel committee of the board, which he 
had appointed a week earlier, and fired Miller. 
Then the politics began. 

After London wrote Lenzner'’s office on 
March 12 that he could not comply with the 
February 27 conditions pending review by 
the North Carolina State Bar, Lenzner rec- 
ommended to Rumsfeld on April 1 that the 
program not be re-funded and that other 
“vehicles” be explored for the provision of 
legal services to the poor in Mecklenburg 
County. 

Lenzner’s recommendation did not sell, 
partly because of intercession on London’s 
behalf by Congressman Charles Jonas (R- 
N.C.), who apparently took enough interest 
in the dispute to become identified with the 
grant. On May 15, Rumsfeld, who still denies 
charges of political interference in the Char- 
lotte case, wrote, “Where do we stand on the 
Jonas Legal Aid Program?” Dick Cheney 
wrote Lenzner on June 2, in the midst of 
stalled negotiations: “Terry, you and I need 
to sit down and chat about Charlotte Legal 
Services at your convenience. Congressman 
Jonas called the Director again and we need 
to get squared away on what our position 
is so we can tell him the same story.” 

In between these two memos, Rumsfeld 
and Cheney met on May 25 with Legal Aid 
Society President London and Robert G. 
Sanders, president of the North Carolina 
State Bar, upon Congressman Jones’ request. 
London and Sanders are law partners, which 
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is indicative of the close cooperation between 
the state bar and poverty law. According to 
& letter from Sanders to Rumsfeld dated July 
7, the Charlotte lawyers were assured that 
the restrictions imposed on their grant by 
the February 27 letter would be “rescinded 
or withdrawn.” 

Lenzner, who obtained a copy of the San- 
ders letter on July 17, sent an angry memo 
to Rumsfeld protesting the whole procedure 
by which the Charlotte grant had been han- 
died. It is clear from the memo that Lenzner 
knew he had been overruled on terminating 
the grant but thought that Charlotte’s 
money had been released with instructions 
that the non-interference condition be “ne- 
gotiated” between the Legal Aid Society and 
the regional OLS in Atlanta. The Sanders 
letter indicated that Lenzner had, without 
his knowledge, also been overruled on the 
special conditions for the Charlotte grant. 

In many other areas of the country—Chi- 
cago, Boulder, Albuquerque, Baton Rouge, 
Gary, Berkeley, St. Louis—the same kind of 
detail can be marshalled. In Volusia County 
(Daytona Beach), Florida, for example, the 
county bar association became extremely dis- 
turbed when a staff attorney named Tom 
Goldsmith filed suit against the local justice 
of the peace system, alleging that it existed 
mainly to help merchants and landlords col- 
lect from poor people without due process. 
When Goldsmith won the suit, the bar 
turned a scrutinous eye to the Legal Services 
program. “Before that sult, Legal Services had 
90 per cent support among the bar mem- 
bers,” observed one Daytona attorney. “But it 
changed everything. Lawyers have to look to 
their clients.” 

“All this talk of allowing lawyers to fer- 
ment turmoil sounds good in a speech,” 
agreed Legal Services board chairman Ber- 
nard Strasser, “but you can’t do it locally.” 

The local board proceeded to fire Gold- 
smith three times—failing on the first two 
tries because of sympathies for Goldsmith 
at an appeal hearing and because of inter- 
cession from the Atlanta Legal Services of- 
fice requiring due process. When the sev- 
erance was finally executed, OLS sent a tele- 
gram on September 2 requiring restructuring 
of the board by September 30 as a condi- 
tion for re-funding (the bar had almost 
twice the board representation required by 
Legal Services guidelines at the expense of 
poor representatives). Congressman William 
Chappell (D-Fla.) thereupon arranged for 
a Volusia County delegation to meet with 
Rumsfeld on November 6, without an OLS 
representative present. The delegation ob- 
tained a $25,000 interim grant to last un- 
til January 30, 1971. At that time, the bar 
association and the local Community Action 
Agency must present a proposal for a new 
board structure. Volusia County officials 
continue to bargain with the Community 
Action Agency, which is controlled by stub- 
born poor people, but they are taking no 
chances. A delegation of county commis- 
sioners has visited Washington to check up 
on the proper procedures for county author- 
ities to take over a CAA, Led by Commis- 
sioner Dean Smith (brother-in-law of the 
Legal Services director who originally fired 
Goldsmith), the commission has already be- 
gun the takeover process, which will make 
the CAA more agreeable one way or an- 
other. 

Instances like those described reduced the 
Rumsfeld-OLS relationship to one of bu- 
reaucratic guerrilla warfare long before the 
public debate over the dismissals. There were 
a few side issues to add to the friction, such 
as the Administration's political clearance 
system for all Lenzner’s appointive positions 
in Washington and the 10 regional headquar- 
ters. Politics has always oozed forth in gov- 
ernment employment, but the current sys- 
tem requires all nominees, down to the lev- 
el of GS-9 (which begins at a $9,500 sal- 
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ary and is about the bottom level with any 
policy responsibilities), to survive a formal 
process of both local and White House 
clearance, often lasting for months. Anyone 
browsing in OEO files can come across pas- 
sages like the following: 

... had to wait to get necessary support 
as he is a registered Democrat . .. looks pretty 
good at this point. They have received okays 
from Ralph Smith and Charles Percy, have 
gotten a letter from Ogilvie, and other sup- 
port letters from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, etc. 

This one may hang on forever. 

As he is a registered Republican, there 
appears to be no problem other than the 
normal delays involved in springing these 
clearances loose. 

Senator Tower's office has given “thumbs 
down” on this appointment ... has made 
statements about the Senator in the past 
which he did not like. 

But the major battle—which cut across 
almost all the disputes between OLS and 
Rumsfeld—involved “regionalization,” or 
whether authority over Legal Services would 
filter out to the OEO regional offices. This 
fight has not yet been resolved and is a much 
larger issue than the Lenzner-Jones firing. 
The outcome, according to most knowledge- 
able sources, will determine the future use- 
fulness of Legal Services programs, and the 
main new actor in the dispute is the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


REGIONALIZATION AND THE BAR 


The American Bar Association has always 
been heavily involved in the Legal Services 
program, Pushing to insure that professional 
controls over the operation were very tight. 
ABA officials made sure from the beginning 
that attorneys would constitute a majority 
of the governing boards for all local projects 
and that the organized bar would be con- 
sulted about all high matters of policy re- 
garding the national program. 

When the Nixon Administration came into 
office, the bar's remaining anxiety about Le- 
gal Services was that the grants were still be- 
ing funded through local Community Action 
Agencies, the OEO “vessel” for all its pro- 
grams. The bar didn't like that because lay- 
men were often scratching around ir. the at- 
torney-client relationship and interposing 
nonprofessional judgments about how much 
money the poverty lawyers should receive and 
what kinds of cases they should bring to trial. 
In Chicago, for example, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley is chairman of the board of the Com- 
munity Action Agency (CAA), which spon- 
sored Chicago Legal Services but placed it 
under intense political pressure not to bring 
suits against the city or otherwise irritate the 
mayor. 

The ABA also resented the fact that the 
10 regional directors of Legal Services were 
the employees of the overall OEO regional 
directors, Thus, at both the local and re- 
gional levels, lawyers and a legal program 
were being subordinated to a general politi- 
cal program controlled mainly by lay ad- 
ministrators. It was clearly an affront to the 
dignity of barristers everywhere, and Presi- 
dent Nixon himself was sympathetic to the 
worries of the organized bar. 

On July 3, 1969, an ABA delegation met 
with new OEO Director Rumsfeld to make 
sure of his commitment to the idea of sep- 
arating Legal Services from ordinary anti- 
poverty programs, And 11 days later Rums- 
feld announced the appointment of Lenzner 
as the first Assistant Director of OEO for 
Legal Services. The Office of Legal Services 
was made separate from and equal to the op- 
erative offices of other OEO programs, and its 
10 Legal Services regional directors became 
the equals rather than the employees of the 
OEO regional directors. The OEO regional 
directors retained only a “ministerial” (for 
information only) sign-off on Legal Services 
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grants. Local Community Action Agencies 
were to continue sponsoring the Legal Serv- 
ices programs wherever possible, but Rums- 
feld made it clear that bureaucrats should 
not expect to be backed up if they tampered 
with Lenzner’s operation. On August 11, 
1969, President Nixon stated his approval: 
“The Office of Legal Services will be strength- 
ened and elevated so that it reports directly 
to the Director. It will also take on central 
responsibility for programs which help pro- 
vide advocates for the poor. ... This goal 
will be better served by a separate Legal 
Services program. .. .” 

Upon taking office, Lenzner began central- 
izing the Legal Services operation and, in 
effect, reducing the amount of administra- 
tive paperwork between his program and 
the other OEO offices. Generally, he was more 
successful at the regional level than at loos- 
ening the local CAA-Legal Services tie. The 
struggle there was a classic bureaucratic one, 
for the Community Action Agency adminis- 
trator reports directly to the OEO regional 
director, who reports directly to Frank Car- 
lucci, the Assistant Director for Operations 
in Washington and Lenzner’s rival. 

Local squabbles between CAAs and Legal 
Services programs were quickly translated 
into Lenzner-Carlucci battles in Washing- 
ton, which were sometimes not successfully 
worked out. 

In Chicago, the issue turned on political 
control; and Lenzner, after unsuccessfully 
trying to loosen Daley’s hold on the program, 
proposed that Chicago’s Legal Services be 
funded directly—bypassing Daley’s CAA en- 
tirely. Carlucci thereupon produced fierce 
memos to Rumsfeld and Hjornevik opposing 
the move on the grounds that it would “de- 
fuse the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
management capabilities.” 

Lenzner won, at least temporarily, on the 
egregiously politicized Chicago program, but 
he and OEO were clearly on a collision path. 
OLS was moving to separate and invigorate 
its programs stimulating more of the kind 
of poverty representation that would wound 
politicians—and OEO was simultaneously 
moving to increase state and local control 
over antipoverty programs and to “return 
the power to the states.” Carlucci’s chain 
of command was the most heavily politicized. 
His OEO regional director for the Western 
Region, for example, owes his job to Sen- 
ator Hiram Fong (R-Hawaii), the deputy 
to Governor Reagan, and so on. 

The poverty lawyers ran headlong into a 
phalanx of politicians and the established 
interests upon which they float. These forces 
produced the Murphy Amendment and its 
House counterpart (Quie-Green) to nestle 
Legal Services under the wings of state gov- 
ernors. When these efforts failed in late 1969, 
pressures began building to accomplish the 
same goals administratively by reversing the 
course that Lenzner had just launched with 
his joint Nixon-Rumsfeld blessing. Ironi- 
cally, plans arose to decentralize Legal Sery- 
ices in early 1970—even as Lenzner’s office 
was putting the last administrative touches 
on his independent OLS structure, trying 
to get out from under the restrictive Com- 
munity Action Agencies, eliminating bureau- 
cratic snarls with the OEO regional directors, 
and otherwise irritating Frank Carlucci. In 
February, 1970, while Lenzner was making 
speeches about the need to slap more pov- 
erty lawsuits on unresponsive government 
agencies, Hjornevik memoed Carlucci that 
“the Legal Services program will be de- 
centralized again in fiscal year 1971." That 
same day, Carlucci reiterated to Rumsfeld 
his “strong opinion” that OLS projects should 
be direct-funded only, in essence, when lo- 
eal CAAs are non-existent or when the CAA 
itself “does not want to be the grantee.” 

The “regionalization” or ‘“decentraliza- 
tion” question was hotly debated within 
OEO during the spring of 1970. And when 
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Carlucci lost on the Daley Legal Services 
issue, he renewed the push toward regionali- 
zation. On June 8, he wrote Hjornevik, “If 
decentralization of Legal Services is to take 
place in FY 71, as previously decided, it is 
imperative that we begin to plan an orderly 
transfer to the Regional Offices imme- 
diately.” 

Lenzner continued to lose ground across 
the summer against a Rumsfeld-Hjornevik- 
Carlucci solid front in favor of “re-regionali- 
zation,” until finally he requested a summit 
conference with Rumsfeld and Hjornevik. 
This meeting took place on August 24. Evi- 
dently displeased with the proceedings, 
Lenzner wrote Hjornevik with a very un- 
bureaucratic suggestion: 

Your plan amounts to the subordination 
of all Legal Services personnel to regional 
directors and the Office of Legal Services in 
headquarters being subordinated to the Of- 
fice of Operations. As I said yesterday, I 
would strongly recommend that if your plan 
is adopted you abolish the unnecessary ex- 
pense of continuing a headquarters Office 
of Legal Services. 

Long before his position decomposed to this 
point, Lenzner had appealed to his principle 
source of outside clout, the American Bar 
Association. 

There are many aspects of the $61-million 
Legal Services program which draw the ad- 
miration of the legal profession, and high 
among them ranks the fact that most of the 
money goes to laywers. “Also, every time a 
poverty lawyer files a suit,” observed one 
member of the Florida bar, “another lawyer 
gets paid by the government or a company 
to represent the other side. A shrewd lawyer 
will vilify the ideology of the program but 
defend its independence on professional 
principles.” Since Legal Services also siphons 
off much court-appointed attorney time 
which was formerly donated, it adds up to a 
sizable net gain for the collective legal pock- 
et, especially for a young federal program 
with high growth potential. 

Beyond these gritty financial details, in- 
telligent lawyers recognize the growing pres- 
sure in each new graduating class for pro 
bono, public interest work—often concen- 
trated among the highly talented but so- 
cially committed lawyers whose sense of pur- 
pose receives no throb from real estate 
dealings or the prestigious corporate firm. 
There is an obstinacy about these views 
which teaches prudent bar members that to 
some extent the government must pay for 
these demands, or the firm will have to. 

But the time-worn principle upon which 
the ABA relies to unite its membership in 
protection of independence for Legal Serv- 
ices is the proposition that the attorney-cli- 
ent relationship shall not be violated. This 
means that no layman should interfere in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the law or in any deci- 
sions grounded in the law and properly made 
by lawyers, period. The principle here is in 
accordance with the prime maxim of all 
occupational guilds—that enlightened self- 
interest requires sealing the portals so that 
renegades will not commonize the profession 
and thereby make it cheap. The bar has 
established its proscriptions primarily by 
statute (that’s why it’s called the bar), but 
the fringes must be left to the Canons of 
Ethics and vigilant watch over the attor- 
ney-client relationship. This task is far above 
politics. It is the lifeblood of the attorney's 
distinction. It has been said that law schools 
merely teach their wards to “think like a 
lawyer,” and that few graduates emerge from 
this process without a pulverized imagina- 
tion—as if their zest for wondering had been 
strained through a cyclone fence to produce 
the iron latticework of interconnected syl- 
logisms which lead methodically from the 
precedent to the possible. It may also be 
said that far fewer lawyers finish their train- 
ing without an impregnable reverence for 
the attorney-client relationship. 
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Therefore, when Lenzner sent out the word 
that Rumsfeld, Hjornevik, and Carlucci were 
planning to decentralize Legal Services into 
the hands of politicians and lay administra- 
tors, the organized bar responded. Not all the 
members responded solely on the basis of 
professional protection, of course. In fact, 
many ABA leaders seemed motivated pri- 
marily by the desire to have the most vigor- 
Ous possible representation of the poor and 
to preserve that representation from any 
threat, including those by lawyers, politicians 
or budget-cutters. For them, the choice of 
professionalism as the rallying cry was tacti- 
cal, for professional integrity or sanctity 
from lay competition can stir even conserva- 
tive attorneys who are philosophically op- 
posed to the whole idea of poverty law. 

The use of legal professionalism by the 
supporters of a strong Legal Services pro- 
gram is similar to the strategy that liberals 
once used to sell foreign aid as gardol 
against communism. Those concerned about 
international poverty consciously determined 
that it was worth it to crow a little about 
stemming the tide and put up with large 
amounts of military aid in order to protect 
their development programs. Now Lenzner 
and the poverty lawyers, concerned about 
domestic poverty, are committing themselves 
to a kind of professional xenophobia and 
to the high principles of the legal guild in 
order to protect a crucial program. There is 
no question that the goal—protecting Legai 
Services from political control—is worth- 
while, or that professionalism may be the 
only way to rally the crusty ABA around 
such an electric idea. But it is also true that 
more professionalism is precisely what the 
public interest does not need from the or- 
ganized bar. The legal profession is already 
overprotected, inflated, and puffy—harboring 
for degreeholders many specialized functions 
that should be separated out, and claiming 
too much for the degree. 

In order to protect their revolution for 
the poor from political interference, the pov- 
erty lawyers are willing to stand on the pro- 
fessional distinctions which unnecessarily 
restrict the main actors to the professional 
bar, Every intelligent attorney knows that 
most of the poverty lawyer’s daily tasks— 
standing up to the landlord and city hall, 
securing divorces, threatening suit against 
crooked merchants, and so on—could be per- 
formed by large numbers of people, given 
certain aptitude and minimal but precise 
formal training. Most lawyers are slightly 
embarrassed to explain exactly what three 
expensive years of law school teaches on top 
of college or what the bar exam really meas- 
ures, and it seems clear that the legal tariff 
needs lowering and rationalizing. 

But most poverty lawyers apparently be- 
lieve in their professional gardol, and it ts 
definitely useful in the current struggle over 
Legal Services. 

On October 5, John D. Robb, chairman of 
the ABA Standing Committee on Legal Aid 
to the Indigent, wrote ABA President Edward 
L. Wright as follows, zeroing in on the pro- 
fessional issue: 

“I regard regionalization as an extremely 
serious threat to the Legal Services pro- 
gram. Essentially, it will transfer the ad- 
ministration of the program and the en- 
forcement of its professional standards from 
Terry Lenzner, the director of the OEO Legal 
Services Program in Washington, to 10 re- 
gional OEO directors, eight of whom are lay- 
men.” 

The National Advisory Committee to Legal 
Services, a bar group whose consultation 
with OEO is required by statute, met in 
Washington on September 11. A special sub- 
committee on regionalization was created to 
study the question, and the group produced 
& legally passionate attack on decentraliza- 
tion. 

Rumsfeld’s aides assert that the advisory 
committee is unrepresentative of the na- 
tional bar, and they are probably right. In 
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fact, they might well have a case for the prop- 
osition that the average American lawyer 
would like to see poverty law confined to the 
guild absurdity syndrome—in which non- 
lawyers would be totally banned from any 
position of control or authority over Legal 
Services in the name of professional integ- 
rity, and then the poverty lawyers restricted 
by the bar itself to those standardized sery- 
ices cases which any H&R Block trainee 
could handle expeditiously and to which 
professional standards are largely irrelevant. 
Certainly, many local bar associations have 
trampled all over the attorney-client rela- 
tionship to hold Martin Millers and Tom 
Goldsmiths and other controversial upstarts 
in line. 

But there is an alternative to this sort of 
disreputable opposition to Legal Services 
programs—Judicare. Having watched their 
medical brethren wash away fears of social- 
ized medicine with Medicare and Medicaid 
money, many wise lawyers feel that they can 
copy the plan and have the government pay 
for private legal services delivered to the poor 
from the Law Building. Some lawyers have 
become enthralled with the analogy, and bar 
committees are currently studying systems of 
“legal check-ups,” “comprehensive legal 
care,” and “preventive law” for presentation 
to Uncle Sam. When the Legal Services pro- 
gram in Albuquerque announced under ques- 
tioning that it would accept poor peoples’ 
reasonable cases against the police depart- 
ment, the Albuquerque Bar Association per- 
suaded the local united charities fund to 
withdraw its $25,000 contribution to Legal 
Services and set up a Judicare program—run, 
of course, by the local bar. 

“John Robb is chairman of the ABA com- 
mittee on legal aid and he unfortunately 
comes from Albuquerque,” said attorney 
Charles Glass, who helped engineer the Judi- 
care program. “He has never spoken for our 
bar association, which has repeatedly spoken 
against the Legal Services program. Our state 
bar is also in favor of Judicare overwhelm- 
ingly, and has sent resolutions to all New 
Mexico public officials. In fact, elections to 
the state bar often turn on that question.” 
(“Yes, Judicare is a very live issue within the 
bar,” sighed Robb.) 

In the face of such internal schism, it took 
considerable courage for people like Robb to 
continue fighting for Legal Services. It was no 
longer like the good old days, or even the 
Murphy Amendment days, when the ABA 
could work up nearly unanimous hoopla in 
favor of its program—feeling positively lib- 
eral and unthreatened by it. Judicare and 
the increasingly controversial nature of Legal 
Services put the national ABA leadership in 
danger of losing its decidedly unradical con- 
stituency. 

But after Rumsfeld testified before a Sen- 
ate hearing chaired by Senator Walter Mon- 
dale on October 7 and 9, things looked so bad 
that ABA President Wright got heavily into 
the fight. Rumsfeld told the Senators that he 
had always intended the centralization of 
Legal Services to be “temporary.” that de- 
centralization was crucially different from 
regionalization, that he felt compelled to act 
not by Congress nor by the ABA nor by the 
President but by his own sincere belief in 
sending power back to the states, and that 
some sort of administrative change was in 
the wind but that no decision had yet been 
made. The Senators seemed puzzled by all 
this but definitely dissatisfied. Wright wrote 
Rumsfeld on October 16: 

“On behalf of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and its Board of Governors, I urge you to 
reaffirm the independent status of the Legal 
Services program at all levels of adminis- 
tration within the agency.” 

Pressures continued to build on regionali- 
zation across the election period—until 
Rumsfeld announced, on November 14, “I 
have decided not to regionalize the Legal 
Services program.” This startling reversal of 
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trend was trumpeted in a press release for 
the November 15 Sunday papers. While the 
press speculated about the reasons for the 
reversa] in Rumsfeld’s thinking, OLS em- 
Ployees analyzed the memorandum he sent 
out on the same day as his announcement, 
Stating, “While I am not regionalizing Legal 
Services, I am instituting new administra- 
tive procedures. . . .” These guidelines were 
spelled out in six single-spaced pages of solid 
bureaucratese—whose significance lay in the 
repeated provision that if one of Carlucci’s 
regional directors objected to anything 
about a Legal Services project in his 
region, he could not appeal the issue to 
Carlucci and Lenzner. These two would have 
to agree or the decision would be made in 
the Director's office. 

Because the OEO regional directors were 
certain to place conditions on Legal Services 
grants as “objections,” and because Frank 
Carlucci would undoubtedly support the 
conditions of his men in any conflict with 
Lenzner, and because Hjornevik and Rums- 
feid seemed predisposed, at the least, to sus- 
tain Carlucci in such conflicts, the OLS 
people calculated that they had been region- 
alized even as Rumsfeld was announcing that 
they were not, (Rumsfeld announced that 
the changes were merely administrative 
minutiae handed down in the constant 
search for “more effective coordination.” Most 
reorganizations are announced with great 
fanfare in an attempt to convince the public 
that the government is making great strides 
toward the solution of a problem, when in 
fact the government has no idea what to do 
and reorganizes solely to appear vigorously 
on the move and to get more money. A few 
other reorganizations are announced as barely 
even news, simple coordinative adjust- 
ments—and that is usually when the heads 
roll and power shifts. This change was defi- 
nitely one of the latter.) 

Everybody concerned with Legal Services, 
of course, was up in arms about the Novem- 
ber 14 guidelines. ABA President Wright 
came to Washington on Thursday November 
19 for an emergency conference with Rums- 
feld about them, a meeting from which 
Rumsfeld excluded Lenzner and Frank Jones. 
Wright asked Rumsfeld to suspend the new 
procedures until the ABA could study them 
and register its formal opinion. General 
Counsel Lowitz called John Tracey, assistant 
director of the Washington ABA office, on 
Friday morning, asking whether Wright 
could work up a statement for a joint 
press release about the meeting. Tracey, who 
had himself attended, replied that Wright 
couldn't say many glowing things at that 
stage, and, when asked for anything “posi- 
tive,” said that Wright would probably say 
that he had been pleased with Rumsfeld’s 
repeatedly expressed commitment to Legal 
Services generally. Lowitz said that was fine, 
so Tracey drafted a statement, cleared it with 
Wright, and sent it over to OEO Friday 
afternoon. 

“When I heard a few hours later that 
Lenzner and Jones had been canned,” re- 
calls Tracey, “ I called Lowitz and told him 
to make sure that the Wright statement and 
the announcement of their getting fired 
would be separated so that no one would get 
the impression that Mr. Wright knew of the 
plans to fire them. Lowitz said of course 
they would be separate, that they were sep- 
arate events on two different days, and so on. 
But the two releases were stapled together, 
and reporters got the idea that the president 
of the American Bar Association approved of 
what Rumsfeld had done. 

“Everyone over in OEO from Rumsfeld and 
Lowitz down denies having joined those two 
releases, charging administrative error down 
the line. They even sent them out to all 
265 Legal Services projects, with a telegram 
a week later apologizing for any false im- 
pressions given. 

“To top it all off,” continued Tracey, “Jack 
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Rosenthal of The New. York Times told me 
that he asked Rumsfeld how he could go 
through with the Lenzner-Jones firing in the 
face of opposition from the organized bar, 
and Rumsfeld said, “You must not have read 
the joint statement.’ 

“Our position is that Rumsfeld can fire 
anyone he wants to, and we will try to work 
with him to salvage Legal Services. But he 
has certainly bruised the atmosphere be- 
tween OEO and the ABA,” concluded Tracey, 
with casual understatement. 


THE HIGH COST OF PROMOTION 


So Terry Lenzner and Frank Jones have 
left the Office of Legal Services and are now 
lobbying and pleading and pressuring on 
the outside to save their program from re- 
gionalization. It seems fair to say that Lenz- 
ner inherited a relatively complacent Legal 
Services operation from “the previous Ad- 
ministration,” full of projects which were 
little more than patronage plans for local bar 
associations. (“We entered the program four 
years ago with the understanding that the 
bar would control the board,” said Daytona 
Beach board president Bernard Strasser. 
“That was one of the big selling points. And 
if the bar doesn’t run the program, what’s 
the use of giving our time.”) He took a pro- 
gram that was naturally improving and, 
with Rumsfeld’s approval, pushed it—hard, 
very hard. 

Legal Services will no longer be pushed 
like that, although Lenzner, the ABA, and 
Senator Mondale did engineer a repeal of 
the formal regionalization guidelines on De- 
cember 14. There is no zeal in the program 
anymore. It is no longer in favor at OEO, 
and it has too many bureaucratic yulner- 
abilities. “There are many ways to gut a pro- 
gram,” said a staff member. And the Admin- 
istration has determined to find one for Legal 
Services. 

Arthur J. Reid, a 41-year-old black Re- 
publican from Cincinnati, came down from 
the General Counel’s office to take over 
Lenzner’s job and absorb the repercussions 
of the “terminations.” “God knows it’s been 
hell,” he lamented. “I’m right on the hot- 
seat, and everybody thinks I had a hole in 
my head for coming down here.” Reid’s prob- 
lems are complicated by the fact that Lenz- 
ner'’s staff considers him a kindly lightweight 
and an unassailable black figurehead who 
will preside over the demise of Legal Services 
or move on, depending on his orders, 

Most people in the program foresee the 
regionalization of Legal Services—or some 
other form of its emasculation—and believe 
that such political control of the poverty 
lawyers would quickly restrict them to rou- 
tine matters like divorce cases and garnish- 
ments and evictions and other nasty things 
that the right people have always expected 
happen to the poor. Rather than attacking 
poverty, these cases would remain its sym- 
bolic by-products which must be tended 
efficiently like everything else. You have 
to feel pretty guilty about controlling the 
poverty lawyers like that—if you are afraid 
that the poor might zap you in the halls of 
justice. But most politicians would have it 
that way. They would, in short, administer 
poverty for a slight government subsidy, and 
simultaneously enjoy the budgetary fruits 
of administration. 

The poverty lawyers were not just helping 
the poor. They were forcing responses from 
that great enveloping blanket which is 
known as administrative government and 
which warms all our problems. They were 
beginning to act almost like a fourth branch 
of power kicking those huge agencies that 
murder equity and then bury the responsi- 
bility in a corridor somewhere while the PR 
men explain. Perhaps the thought of a single 
independent lawyer—totally unprogrammed 
and uncoordinated—standing there and 
causing change on the basis of principle was 
too much for the politicians, who are lost 
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in the blanket, too. They have a place there 
woven together, along with the old differ- 
ences between liberal and Republican and 
Democrat and conservative. Everyone has a 
spot to protect. There is little support for 
the idea of that independent lawyer any 
more, for he is out of style. And if the powers 
keep the poverty lawyer from suing city hall 
or HUD or HEW or the police department, 
Legal Services will itself be incorporated 
into the blanket and become another pro- 
gram with problems to protect and jobs to 
keep by not gouging its neighbors. If the 
control of Legal Services is mailed out to 
the politicians and bureaucrats and special 
interests one of the last best hopes and the 
best idea in the war on poverty will be 
absorbed into the great wooly fabric and 
wetted down. That is how it is. 

Through it all, Frank Jones remains some- 
how optimistic. “I feel encouraged about the 
number of people who have spoken out about 
what they believe is happening to this pro- 
gram,” he said. "When I traveled through 
rural Mississippi trying civil rights cases in 
1964, the judges and juries ground up my 
clients time after time—even though I knew 
that any reasonable lawyer in the world 
would rule the other way. It seemed hopeless 
and useless. Only years later did I realize 
that the real significance of that year was 
the number of people who first began stand- 
ing up.” 

And Lenzner: “I think the controversy 
over Legal Services is analogous to what 
happened in the Haynsworth and Carswell 
nominations, and that the public will again 
have enough sense to recognize a clear threat 
to the general interest. If so, I think we will 
have seryed some purpose.” Perhaps such 
talk is sheer politics, but Lenzner clearly 
feels too right to be wholly disconsolate 
about his efforts. And he, like Jones, sees 
hope in the rank and file. 

But what of Rumsfeld? Why did he, after 
earning wide respect for not dismantling 
OEO, part so unceremoniously with the Legal 
Services chief who accomplished precisely 
what Rumsfeld and President Nixon called 
upon him to do? Why did he, after building 
the Legal Services budget and repeatedly 
overriding gubernatorial vetoes of the pro- 
gram, move to gut the program so deviously? 

Part of Rumsfeld’s problem in dealing with 
the OLS staff flowed from the imperial flavor 
of his internal management. He seldom cul- 
tivated the feeling that we’ve got to sell our 
program to those people out there, and thus 
violated one of the first rules of bureaucracy. 
“What really made us angry was that he al- 
most never acknowledged political pressures 
but tried to sell his plan on some twisted 
version of its merits,” said Jones. “Rather 
than saying, ‘Look, there is a political prob- 
lem here and how can we solve it,’ he would 
try to rationalize things on substance. Things 
got so bad that I would just sit in meetings 
and stare at Don when he started orating 
about poverty and why it urgently required 
that we re-fund Charlotte or reprimand Dal- 
las or decentralize. He never had anyone 
around him who knew poverty. And I would 
just stare, knowing that his plan was plas- 
tered with politics and that his oration was 
a fraud. And he knew that I knew. We never 
got along, actually.” 

One reason Rumsfeld gave less than a full 
boosting to OEO against its adversaries was 
that he concurrently held the positions of 
special assistant to the President with Cabi- 
net rank, complete with a second-floor office 
in the West Wing of the White House. His 
allegiance was obviously divided—his pro- 
grams were run out of OEO, but his future 
would be determined in the White House. 
There was a time when his function was to 
build a demonstrably good track record for 
his agency in order to dispel politically dan- 
gerous notions that the Administration 
would summarily dissolve antipoverty efforts. 
It was then that his sincerity and positive 
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attitude about doing a good job for the poor 
was put to good use, and then that scores 
of prominent liberals could genuinely praise 
his efforts at OEO. (Among them, his wres- 
tling friend Allard Lowenstein said in May, 
1969, “I know he is interested, deeply inter- 
ested, in doing something about poverty in 
this country. ... He is intelligent, he has 
integrity, he is committed. ...”) But then 
there came a time when OEO was no longer 
a real image problem and could be run as 
a holding operation, freeing Rumsfeld for 
more important affairs. 

He has been on the move this year, secur- 
ing a position in the 8:00 a.m. breakfast 
group with five of the President's closest 
White House advisers—Haldeman, Shultz, 
Ehrlichman, Finch, and Kissinger, For about 
two weeks this fall, Rumsfeld was designated 
Republican political coordinator for the 1970 
elections. (He was, perhaps fortunately for 
him, replaced by Finch when objections were 
raised that it might be unseemly for the 
antipoverty director to manage a political 
campaign, especially the one planned by the 
Administration in 1970.) He even obtained 
one of the coveted White House videophones, 
which allowed him to gaze at the other 
lucky owners while consulting. 

Things looked good for Donald Rums- 
feld—young, bright, loyal, successful at OEO, 
and a Nixon supporter long before the nom- 
ination in 1968. It was highly unlikely that 
he would sacrifice his prospects at the White 
House for a measly Legal Services program. 
It was perhaps painful to make the opposite 
choice, but there were compensations. 

This decision does not make Rumsfeld un- 
usual in the slightest, for most people spend 
their whole life working for smiles, grades, 
Offices, certificates, awards, cheers, gifts, 
words, and votes of approval. And the fact 
is that all Rumsfeld's power and status and 
success depended on his receiving the ap- 
proval of the President. Everything hangs on 
the chief's nod and his favor. As if driven 
by some neurotic cocklebur, most of official 
Washington locks its internal organs in place 
and positively drives for that high ground 
of the blessed, where the compliments are 
dispensed and people have so much atten- 
tion paid to them. 

In the political battles over the Legal 
Services program, Rumsfeld was obviously 
not going to adopt Lenzner’s position and 
battle it out with the White House on be- 
half of his OEO subordinates. Nor could he 
even explain painfully that the nasty old 
White House politics must prevail over the 
clear justice of the OEO-Legal Services team, 
Rumsfeld became incapable of making these 
distinctions, for he had absorbed the Admin- 
istration’s politics to be more like them. In 
@ sense, he had become Nixon to make sure 
he retained the chief’s approval, and this 
made it much easier to fire Lenzner and 
Jones. It was required to retain voter ap- 
proval. And it made sense for a Rumsfeld 
aide to say, “I don’t know what Don will 
do now. He'll do what the President wants 
him to do.” 

On December 11, Nixon wanted Rumsfeld 
to move closer to him as a full-time Coun- 
sellor to the President. And Frank Carlucci— 
Princeton, Harvard Business School, career 
Foreign Service Officer on leave from the 
State Department, arch-foe of Legal Serv- 
ices, and architect of re-regionalization— 
would also be rewarded. The President 
wanted him to be the new director of OEO. 
As the President said, he “has done an out- 
standing job in that particular position and 
I believe in promoting a man who has done 
such a job to the top spot.” 

Of course, there is no such thing as the 
top spot. Even the President is still push- 
ing upward, seeking broader and more last- 
ing approval. 

Rumsfeld, for his part, made a prophet of 
Senator George McGovern, who had spoken 
on November 23 of the Lenzner-Jones firing: 
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“I would imagine that now that he has 
performed the Nixon Administration’s dirty 
work, Mr. Rumsfeld will be rewarded with a 
chair closer to the President, as was Robert 
Finch after he performed the coup de grace 
on James E. Allen, the then-Commissioner 
of the Office of Education.” 

The timing of Rumsfeld's move was handy, 
as it removed him from OEO and out of 
congressional range for probings of his coup 
de grace and regionalization. These current 
politics require delicate footwork and eager 
soul-selling, but you may get a video-phone 
when you really arrive. 


[From The Washington Post, Thursday, 
Jan. 7, 1971] 
BUDGETEERS SLASH POVERTY PROGRAMS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

While President Nixon on TV was promising 
higher priorities for the poor, his budget 
trimmers have severely slashed antipoverty 
programs and personnel. 

A confidential draft, summing up the 
proposed budget for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, substantiates the dire predic- 
tions of its supporters. The agency's total 
funds would be squeezed from $854 million 
in Fiscal 1971 to $778 million in Fiscal 1972. 
Some programs would disappear entirely. 

The budget summary, dated Jan. 3 and 
still in galley form, hasn't yet received final 
White House approval. It was smuggled out 
by poverty corps officials determined to block 
the crippling and dismantling of antipoverty 
projects. 

VISTA, the domestic Peace Corps which 
sends yolunteers into impoverished ghetto 
neighborhoods and rural districts, at first was 
phased out entirely in the backrooms. 

In the final struggle, however, $33 million 
was allotted to keep VISTA alive—down $3 
million. 

The Rural Economic Loan Program, a 
multimillion-dollar project to help dirt-poor 
farmers, would be wiped out. 

The heart of the antipoverty effort is the 
community action programs whose enemies 
at first slashed them by $40 million. In the 
Jan. 3 draft, however, the programs have 
actually been increased by $1 million to a 
$368 million level. 

Special impact funds also will be cut from 
$36 million in Fiscal 1971 to $25.5 million in 
Fiscal 1972. These funds are used to meet 
sudden and special economic problems in 
ghetto areas, 

The controversial legal aid services, which 
provide eager young attorneys to help the 
poor with their legal battles, have been cut 
back from $65 million to $61 million. 

Old-time antipoverty officials say the plan 
has the approval of the OEO’s new acting 
director, Frank Carlucci, who however, will 
put up a perfunctory fight for more funds. 


THE HEALTH SECURITY ACT OF 1971 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join Senators KENNEDY, COOPER, and 
SaxsBE as a cosponsor of S. 3, the Health 
Security Act of 1971. 

Today the question of national health 
insurance is not whether we should have 
a national health program. The facts dic- 
tate that we do. It is, rather, what kind 
of program will best serve all our people. 

It is shocking that medical care is so 
difficult to obtain, and that so many peo- 
ple have little or no health coverage at 
all, when America is spending $63 billion 
a year on health care. This sum amounts 
to about 7 percent of our gross national 
product, or about $300 for every man, 
woman, and child. Despite the fact that 
we spend more on health than any other 
nation, America lags behind most indus- 
trial nations in health standards. 
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Clearly something must be done to 
change the system by which medical care 
and services are delivered. It must be 
made more equitable and much more ef- 
ficient. In a country as wealthy and re- 
sourceful as ours, there is no reason why 
every citizen, rich or poor, young or old, 
working or unemployed, should be denied 
the right to good health care. 

As one of the earliest supporters of 
medicare and as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee dealing 
with health, I have long believed that we 
must do better in making health care a 
matter of high national priority. 

The Health Security Act of 1971 is the 
product of months of study by outstand- 
ing citizens involved in health care and 
many other areas of human and social 
concern. It is my hope that the proposal 
will be carefully considered this year and 
that the 92d Congress will enact legisla- 
tion establishing a system capable of 
making quality health care available to 
every citizen of the United States. 


RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
giants of the 20th century has gone in 
the passing of Richard Brevard Russell. 
A man of courage, of character, of dis- 
crimination, and of enormous ability, he 
was without question the Senate’s most 
respected and revered Member. Only the 
fact of his southern birth and allegiance 
kept him from looming even larger in 
our national life. 

Although Dick Russell and I came 
from different parts of the country, and 
often stood on opposite sides of a ques- 
tion, I found him at all times not only 
the most skilled and eloquent exponent 
of the view he held, but the best example 
of the courtesy and respect with which 
one Member of the U.S. Senate treats 
another. His grace at all times, both 
when he won and when he lost, was an 
inspiration. 

The Senator from Georgia was at the 
peak of his powers when I entered the 
Senate 12 years ago, and my admira- 
tion—then great—has grown with the 
years. His mastery of the Senate rules, 
and his effective use of these tools, will 
not soon be equaled. 

I always found him friendly, warm, 
and helpful, typifying day-in and day- 
out the highest ideals of Senate service. 
I shall miss greatly this aristocratic, wise 
and splendid man with whom it has been 
a privilege to be associated. 


THE LOCKHEED CORP. CLAIMS AND 
THE LOSS-PLUS CONTRACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
March the Department of Defense was 
impregnated by the Lockheed Corp. with 
claims on a series of defense contracts. 
The claims totaled the astronomical sum 
of $600 million. The Pentagon, having 
gone into labor for the traditional 9- 
month period, finally delivered in De- 
cember a response to the claims. In do- 
ing so, it has given birth to a bizarre lit- 
ter of bureaucratic half breeds which in- 
clude one of the strangest offspring yet 
to be seen in the military-industrial com- 
plex; the loss-plus contract. 

In my judgment, the Congress is be- 
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ing duped. Through a variety of gim- 
micks under what is known as the con- 
tract system, the Pentagon and the Lock- 
heed Corp. are wheeling and dealing with 
the taxpayers’ money while the Congress 
looks on seemingly helpless to influence 
the outcome. 

It is bad enough that such manipula- 
tions are permissible under the contract 
system. What is worse is the plain fact 
that the Pentagon’s relationships with 
the Lockheed Corp. are not in the public 
interest. Let me recount the later chapter 
in the saga of the C-5A and the other 
weapons systems in dispute. 

On December 30, 1970, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, David Packard, 
delivered his long-awaited exposition of 
the Government’s proposed solution of 
the Lockheed mess in a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. This letter has been made 
public, and I feel free to quote from it. 
The entire text of the letter will be in- 
serted in the record at the close of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, in 1969 I charged that 
the Pentagon was resorting to extor- 
tionary tactics to coerce and intimidate 
the Congress into going along with a $500 
million request for funds for the C-5A. 
It was apparent then that the Pentagon 
was threatening Congress with the pos- 
sibility that Lockheed would halt pro- 
duction if Congress did not appropriate 
the funds to pay for the huge cost over- 
runs in this program. 

I repeat that charge today. The Penta- 
gon is resorting to political extortion to 
extract from the Congress the funds to 
pay the cost overruns which are over and 
above the agreed upon prices of the con- 
tracts in question. Moreover, it is clear 
that the Pentagon is giving little, if any, 
thought to the question of whether Lock- 
heed is entitled to the taxpayers’ money. 
What is uppermost in the minds of the 
planners in the Department of Defense 
is the question of the financial condition 
of the Lockheed Corp., rather than the 
merits of its various claims. 

The pertinent passages from the Pack- 
ard letter follow: 

Our review established that normal pro- 
cedures for resolving these disputes would 
require an extended period of time for which 
Lockheed would have insufficient cash and 
inadequate commercial credit to finance the 
continued operation of vital defense pro- 
grams, We also found that without the pro- 
vision of additional funds by the Department 
of Defense and without continued bank sup- 
port, bankruptcy of the Lockheed Corpora- 
tion was and is inevitable. It was then 
necessary to determine whether bankruptcy 
and corporate reorganization under the 
Bankruptcy Act was or was not in the inter- 
est of national defense. We found that while 
such bankruptcy proceedings would, if insti- 
tuted, primarily apply to Lockheed, that 
company’s operations are so entwined with 
many other companies which also contribute 
to our national defense effort that it was 
necessary for us to consider the chain reac- 
tion upon other companies as well. Based on 
extensive discussions with bankers and other 
defense contractors, I have concluded that 
the consequences of Lockheed bankruptcy at 
this time would be so far-reaching that sev- 
eral other defense suppliers would be placed 
in such a precarious financial condition that 
their capability for future operations would 
be jeopardized. Further, several senior mem- 
bers of the banking community have advised 
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me that bankruptcy of Lockheed now would 
cause them to reassess their credit agree- 
ments with many other companies which 
supply essential defense equipment. 

The exact ramifications of a bankruptcy 
proceeding remain uncertain, but in my 
judgment, the potential consequences are of 
such a grave nature that all reasonable steps 
should be taken to avoid precipitating a 
bankruptcy by our actions on defense pro- 
grams. In the event of Lockheed’s bank- 
ruptcy, the Department of Defense would be 
faced with substantial uncertainties and 
risks about the degree to which several key 
national defense programs would or could be 
continued, Decisions on such matters would 
be subject to the discretion of the bank- 
ruptcy court, which would be required to 
take into consideration the interests of all 
creditors of the corporation, Serious delays 
would necessarily ensue. At a minimum, it 
is almost certain that an accommodation 
would have to be reached with the bank- 
ruptcy court to arrange to continue perform- 
ance of the C-5A contract, among others, 
and I see no way which such an accommo- 
dation would enable the Department of De- 
fense to obtain the C-5A and other needed 
equipment at a cost lower than under the 
course I am recommending. 


One fact that emerges from these 
statements is the Pentagon's obsession 
with the condition of the Lockheed Corp. 
Mr. Packard believes that if the Penta- 
gon does not deliver more money to this 
contractor, “bankruptcy of the Lockheed 
Corp. was and is inevitable.” Mr. Pack- 
ard goes on to say that in the event of 
bankruptcy and an arrangement by the 
bankruptcy court for continued produc- 
tion of the C-5A, “I see no way which 
such an accommodation would enable 
the Department of Defense to obtain the 
C-5A and other needed equipment at a 
cost lower than under the course I am 
recommending.” Mr. Packard also is con- 
cerned that serious delays would ensue. 

This, in my judgment, is utter non- 
sense. In the first place, the Pentagon 
ought to be looking at its original con- 
tract agreements with Lockheed in order 
to properly respond to the claims that 
have been filed. Do these claims have 
merit or do they not? It seems to me 
that the Department of Defense is going 
to some very extreme lengths to avoid 
confronting this issue, especially with 
regard to the C-5A. 

The question of Lockheed’s solvency 
should be only of secondary importance. 
The Federal Government should not be 
in the business of guaranteeing the sol- 
vency of the corporations that enter into 
contracts with it. If the Lockheed Corp. 
requires private relief, it ought to follow 
the established procedures. In this case, 
perhaps some Member of Congress 
would agree to introduce a private bill in 
its behalf. In any event, it is an abuse of 
authority, in my opinion, for the Pen- 
tagon to bail out a corporation from its 
financial difficulties. The Department of 
Defense should not have the power to 
act as the financial broker between the 
Lockheed Corp. and the Treasury. 

I might add that the Pentagon’s con- 
cern with Lockheed’s finances calls into 
question its proposed settlements of all 
the contracts in dispute, not only the 
C-5A. It will be recalled that Lockheed 
has filed four separate claims with the 
Pentagon. These relate to work it is do- 
ing on the C-5A cargo plane, the Chey- 
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enne helicopter, the SRAM missile, and 
a series of Navy ships. 

With reference to the C-5A, Mr. Pack- 
ard has proposed the existing fixed-price 
contract be discarded, in effect, for a 
cost-plus type arrangement, and a pro- 
vision for a “fixed loss” of $200 million 
on Lockheed. Under such an agreement, 
the Pentagon will close its eyes to the 
so-called firm price commitments Lock- 
heed entered into when the original con- 
tract was signed, and simply reimburse 
the contractor for all costs. At some later 
time, Lockheed would pay back to the 
Goverment at an unspecified rate the 
sum of $200 million. 

In my judgment, such an arrangement 
would compound the existing difficulties. 
The major problem with this program 
has been the incredible cost overruns. As 
my Subcommittee on Economy in Gov- 
ernment showed in 1968, the program is 
expected to cost about $2 billion more 
than the original estimates. The failure 
of the Defense Department has been its 
inability to take any corrective measures 
to control these cost increases. 

I do not consider the transformation 
of a fixed-price agreement, rubbery and 
defective as the initial agreement was, 
into an open ended cost-plus agreement 
an exercise in cost control. It is quite 
the reverse. If all costs are to be reim- 
bursed, what incentive is there for keep- 
ing them down? There will be no in- 
centive. 

As for the fixed-loss provision, the 
question of Lockheed’s indebtedness to 
the Government should not be decided 
by the Deputy Secretary of Defense. As 
I have shown, his decision has been al- 
most completely determined by his ob- 
session with the possibility that Lock- 
heed might go into bankruptcy. What 
has this possibility got to do with the 
question of how much money Lockheed 
owes because of the cost overruns? 

I am not attempting to set out my own 
views on the legal questions in this case. 
Lockheed claims it should not have to 
absorb a $200 million loss. On the other 
hand, suppose that under the terms of 
the original agreement, the true loss 
amounted to more than $200 million? 
The question here, really, is the amount 
of the loss as a result of the cost over- 
runs and whether Lockheed or the tax- 
payer foots the bill. I am not satisfied 
that the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
has properly reconciled the public inter- 
est in Lockheed’s claim. 

The technique of opening up the con- 
tract from a fixed-price to a cost-plus 
type has been followed with the Chey- 
enne contract. The ceiling price on the 
Cheyenne development program was 
originally set at $95 million. According to 
Mr. Packard, Lockheed has already 
spent almost $100 million more than the 
fixed price. The cost overrun in this 
case appears to be about 100 percent, so 
far. 

The Pentagon’s proposed “solution” is 
to transform the contract to a cost reim- 
bursement agreement, and to make this 
transformation retroactive to December 
29, 1969. Again, Mr. Packard’s decision 
appears to have been controlled not by 
the merits of the case, but by the fears 
“that the company lacks the capacity to 
finance this program to a point of com- 
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pletion.” Because of these fears, the pub- 
lic is being asked to pay millions of dol- 
lars for the cost overruns of the Lock- 
heed Corp. 

On the two remaining claims, the 
SRAM missile and the ship contracts, 
the Pentagon is offering to pay some- 
thing less than the full amounts claimed. 
The Air Force will pay $20 million for 
Lockheed’s $54 million claim on the 
SRAM contract, and the Navy will pay 
$58 million for the $159.8 million claim 
on the ship contracts. The Navy pre- 
viously paid $17.9 million of $46 million 
claimed for other ship contracts. It 
should be pointed out that these claims 
are in addition to the contract price in 
each case. Lockheed is being paid the 
full amount of its original SRAM con- 
tract, for example, plus an additional 
$20 million. The Navy settlements are 
also in addition to the amounts of the 
original ship contracts. 

As a result of Mr, Packard’s obsession 
with Lockheed’s financial condition, the 
question arises whether the SRAM and 
ship contract settlements have also been 
based on fear rather than on the merits 
of claims. The overwhelming evidence 
so far, in my opinion, is that fear has 
governed. 

Mr. President, the average taxpayer 
would be entitled to ask at this point 
what benefit he is to receive out of all of 
this. The cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the proposed settlements have 
been estimated at from $750 million to 
$1.4 billion over and above the contract 
prices on the programs. 

Mr. Packard says we must pay to pre- 
vent Lockheed from going into bank- 
ruptcy. Yet, on the last page of his let- 
ter, he states: 

We are aware that the course of action 
which we propose to follow does not guaran- 


tee that bankruptcy of Lockheed is pre- 
cluded. 


In other words, the justification for 
bailing out this contractor with a settle- 
ment of from $750 million to $1.4 billion 
is ostensibly to prevent the company 
from going into bankruptcy. But Mr. 
Packard will not guarantee, nor would 
anyone else, that even after paying these 
astronomical sums, Lockheed would not 
go bankrupt, 

This basic contradiction in the Goy- 
ernment’s position underlines the im- 
portance of full public disclosure of Lock- 
heed’s financial condition. As early as 
May 1970, I began requesting informa- 
tion about the finances of this corpora- 
tion. Specifically, I asked the General 
Accounting Office to obtain a cash flow 
analysis of the Lockheed Corp. from the 
Defense Department and to provide me 
with a copy. It is essential to have this 
information so that it may be known 
whether or not Lockheed can remain 
solvent in the future, regardless of the 
bailing out that has been proposed. 

Will the Lockheed Corp. be insulated 
against bankruptcy with a $750 million 
or $1.4 billion bailing out? 

The Defense Department at first as- 
sured the GAO that it would supply the 
cash flow to the GAO by April 20, 1970. 
However, on April 27, 1970, 1 week after 
the information was supposed to be 
delivered, the Defense Department in- 
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formed GAO that they would not re- 
spond to the request. The reason. given 
was Lockheed’s reluctance to release 
“sensitive” data about itself. 

On September 14, 1970, the request for 
information about Lockheed’s financial 
capability was renewed in a letter signed 
by Senator RICHARD SCHWEIKER and my- 
self to the Comptroller General. On No- 
vember 19, I was informed by the Comp- 
troller General that GAO had been “un- 
able to conduct a study of Lockheed’s 
financial capability to deliver C-5A air- 
craft because we have not been able to 
gain access to the necessary data.” 

The Pentagon had refused access to 
GAO of the books and records in its pos- 
session pertaining to the Lockheed Corp. 
This refusal violated the law, in my opin- 
ion. The United States Code, title 31, sec- 
tion 54, specifically directs all agencies of 
the Federal Government to give access to 
the GAO and the right to examine any 
books, documents, papers, or records in 
their possession. 

The Department of Defense has now 
partially reversed its refusal to give GAO 
access, and has agreed, belatedly, to give 
it limited access to the financial infor- 
mation on Lockheed. Under the new ar- 
rangement, the GAO will not be per- 
mitted to disclose the contents of the 
records it examines, but will only be al- 
lowed to make a determination as to 
whether Lockheed has the financial ca- 
pability to complete and deliver the C-5A 
aircraft called for under its contract with 
the Air Force. . 

I would like to emphasize that nothing 
I have said is intended as criticism of 


the General Accounting Office. Elmer 


Staats, the Comptroller General, has 
done an outstanding job and his staff 
has performed yeoman service in at- 
tempting to help the Congress under- 
stand these extremely complicated mat- 
ters. The GAO is to be complimented for 
its persistence and its repeated efforts to 
unravel these difficult problems. Mr. 
Staats is one of the most dedicated, 
talented, and effective persons ever to 
have held the Office of Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. President, it would be ludicrous for 
the Senate to provide any additional 
funds to the Lockheed Corp. on the con- 
tracts under dispute until full and com- 
plete disclosure of that company’s finan- 
cial capabilities is made. Further, I be- 
lieve it would be improper and unwise to 
proceed with the settlement of any of 
these claims until an objective and im- 
partial body is given the opportunity to 
thoroughly review them. I propose that 
these matters be taken out of the status 
of a private negotiation conducted in 
secrecy between the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense and the chairman of the board 
of Lockheed Corp., and that the entire 
case consisting of all the claims be turned 
over immediately to the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals. This admin- 
istrative authority is the proper body to 
adjudicate these claims and they should 
have been forwarded to it long ago. 

With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing in the Record copies of the corre- 
spondence referred to, together with a 
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number of newspaper stories and edi- 
torials. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you know, on 
March 2, 1970, Mr. Daniel Haughton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, submitted a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Defense citing his company’s con- 
tractual and financial problems on four ma- 
jor defense programs: Navy shipbuilding, the 
SRAM Missile Motor, the Cheyenne heli- 
copter, and the C-5A. Mr. Haughton’s letter 
asserted that “the unprecedented dollar mag- 
nitude” of the claims and disputes in which 
these programs were then involved would 
“make it financially impossible for Lockheed 
to complete performance of these programs if 
we must await the outcome of litigation be- 
fore receiving further financing from the 
Department of Defense.” Mr. Haughton em- 
phasized the urgent need for a settlement, or 
for some viable alternative to our procedure 
of requiring a contractor to continue per- 
formance with its own financing during reso- 
lution of disputed matters. 

Immediately upon receiving this letter, the 
Department of Defense undertook an inten- 
sive independent determination of the nature 
and magnitude of the managerial and finan- 
cial problems presented by Mr, Haughton’s 
letter. Each of the military departments un- 
dertook to negotiate settlements of their in- 
dividual programs. My staff compiled and 
analyzed data relating to the total corporate 
entity, including corporate financial fore- 
casts prepared by Lockheed at our request 
and audited by the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency, It was necessary to determine the 
financial viability of the corporation and to 
examine the availability of commercial credit 
to meet the company’s obligations. 

Of utmost importance was our need to 
assure the continued availability of weapons 
systems urgently needed for our national 
security. Several programs for which Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation is a contractor 
with the Department of Defense are particu- 
larly critical to the nation’s defense. 

These include the Poseidon missile sys- 
tem, the S-3A aircraft, the Cheyenne helicop- 
ter, and the C-5A aircraft. In addition, it 
clearly is in the vital national defense in- 
terest that the Navy ships currently being 
built under contract with the corporation 
be continued to completion. 

The time has now come when we must 
move promptly toward a settlement of Lock- 
heed-DoD contract disputes at minimum 
cost to the U.S. Government and with mini- 
mum impact on third parties such as Lock- 
heed employees, suppliers, subcontractors 
and their employees. 

It is my responsibility as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense to seek and to find a solution. I 
have learned over the years that prolonged 
procrastination in the face of difficult prob- 
lems is an unsatisfactory stance that too 
often brings not solutions but added prob- 
lems. Nothing is to be gained by wishing that 
these problems which arose in the past would 
go away; instead we must face present facts 
and move on to future needs. I therefore 
wish to present to you, as I promised to do, 
my plan to resolve these disputes. 

To briefly recap, the defense contracts 
which have contributed to Lockheed’s finan- 
cial problem were executed before this ad- 
ministration took office. The C-5A contract 
Was awarded to Lockheed in October 1965. 
The supplemental agreement to the contract, 
which committed funds for 23 additional 
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aircraft and which is claimed by Lockheed 
to have exercised an option for 57 aircraft, 
was entered into during the last week of 
the previous administration. It is the prin- 
cipal dispute over the C-5A contract. 

The contract for development of the AH- 
56A (Cheyenne) was awarded by the Army 
to Lockheed in March 1966. It contained an 
option for production quantities which was 
exercised in January 1968. 

The contract for the SRAM missile de- 
velopment was awarded to Boeing in No- 
vember 1966, with Lockheed participating 
as the subcontractor for the rocket motor. 

The nine Navy ship contracts out of which 
Lockheed’s claims arose were awarded to 
Lockheed from 1961 through 1965. 

Shortly after taking office in January 1969, 
Secretary Laird and I became aware of the 
difficulties being encountered on these pro- 
grams. 

In fact, the problems we found in connec- 
tion with these programs led to re-examina- 
tion of and changes in the weapons acqui- 
sition process to bring both technical and 
cost problems under better control. 

We re-evaluated operational requirements 
and looked at the C-5A cost growth in view 
of our budgetary constraints and decided not 
to extend that program beyond the 81 air- 
craft on order. Because of unresolved techni- 
cal problems and a general failure to make 
progress, we made the decision to terminate 
the Cheyenne production contract for de- 
fault, On the SRAM, we responded to techni- 
cal and cost problems in development by 
not exercising our option for production and 
by continuing the emphasis on testing and 
development. 

Since last March we have been working 
on a virtually daily basis on resolution of 
these Lockheed claims and disputes. Numer- 
ous discussions also have been held with the 
banking community on future financing 
needs of the corporation. 

Our review established that normal pro- 
cedures for resolving these disputes would 
require an extended period of time for which 
Lockheed would have insufficient cash and 
inadequate commercial credit to finance the 
continued operation of vital defense pro- 
grams. We also found that without the pro- 
vision of additional funds by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and without continued bank 
support, bankruptcy of the Lockheed Cor- 
poration was and is inevitable. It was then 
necessary to determine whether bankruptcy 
and corporate reorganization under the 
Bankruptcy Act was or was not in the inter- 
est of national defense. We found that while 
such bankruptcy proceedings would, if in- 
stituted, primarily apply to Lockheed, that 
company’s operations are so entwined with 
many other companies which also contribute 
to our national defense effort that it was nec- 
essary for us to consider the chain reaction 
upon other companies as well. Based on ex- 
tensive discussions with bankers and other 
defense contractors, I have concluded that 
the consequences of Lockheed bankruptcy 
as this time would be so far-reaching that 
several other defense suppliers would be 
placed in such a precarious financial condi- 
tion that their capability for future opera- 
tions would be jeopardized. Further, several 
senior members of the banking community 
have advised me that bankruptcy of Lock- 
heed now would cause them to reassess their 
credit agreements with many other com- 
panies which supply essential defense equip- 
ment. 


The exact ramifications of a bankruptcy 
proceeding remain uncertain, but, in my 


judgment, the potential consequences are of 
such a grave nature that all reasonable steps 
should be taken to avoid precipitating a 
bankruptcy by our actions on defense pro- 
grams. In the event of Lockheed’s bank- 
ruptcy, the Department of Defense would be 
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faced with substantial uncertainties and 
risks about the degree to which several key 
national defense programs would or could 
be continued. Decisions on such matters 
would be subject to the discretion of the 
bankruptcy court, which would be required 
to take into consideration the interests of 
all creditors of the corporation, Serious de- 
lays would necessarily ensue, At a minimum, 
it is almost certain that an accommodation 
would have to be reached with the bank- 
ruptcy court to arrange to continue perform- 
ance of the C-5A contract, among others, 
and I see no way which such an accommo- 
dation would enable the Department of De- 
fense to obtain the C-5A and other needed 
equipment at a cost lower than under the 
course I am recommending. 

With this background on the disputes and 
my judgment regarding bankruptcy, I want 
to provide the Committee my plan. 

I want to make it quite clear in presenting 
this plan that, while we have had access to 
extensive financial data prepared by Lock- 
heed and audited by the DCAA, we have only 
recently received Lockheed’s current formal 
financial submittals, The plan I am propos- 
ing, therefore, is contingent upon Lockheed’s 
being completely responsive to our continu- 
ing data requirements and our satisfactory 
analysis and audit of the data submitted. 

I have concluded that our normal, estab- 
lished procedures are adequate to resolve two 
of the four issues. 

On the SRAM, for which Lockheed is a 
subcontractor, the Air Force through its es- 
tablished procedures has negotiated a settle- 
ment with Boeing (the prime contractor). 
Twenty million odllars was paid in full set- 
tlement of the $54 million claim which 
Boeing submitted on behalf of Lockheed. 
This settlement specifically provided that the 
entire $20 million would be applied to in- 
crease the ceiling price of Lockheed's sub- 
contract. This problem can therefore be con- 
sidered resolved. 


Ship claims of $46 million for work under 
five completed contracts were settled for 
$17.9 million in June of 1970, This settle- 
ment was reached through the established 
procedures for negotiating ship claims. The 


remaining claims, totaling $159.8 million 
have been the subject of intensive negotia- 
tions between the Navy and Lockheed. To 
settle these claims, the Navy has offered 
Lockheed $58 million. I am hopeful that a 
settlement of these claims can be reached. 
Generally speaking, all negotiations regard- 
ing this program have also been concluded. 
The single remaining issue is Lockheed’s ac- 
ceptance of this offer. 

The two remaining issues, therefore, are 
the Cheyenne program for the Army and the 
C-5A for the Air Force. 

With regard to the Cheyenne program, it 
is my decision that it is in the best interest 
of the government to complete the develop- 
ment effort so that we can determine wheth- 
er the Cheyenne will be a viable candidate to 
provide close air support for the Army, and 
so that we can realize some value from the 
investment we have already made. The ceill- 
ing price of the existing contract is approxi- 
mately $95 million, of which about $90 mil- 
lion has already been disbursed by the Army. 
In an attempt to complete the development 
program, Lockheed has expended to date 
substantially more than the ceiling price and 
about $100 million more than it has been 
reimbursed. We believe that a realigned de- 
velopment program can be completed largely 
within the next year, but we have concluded 
that the company lacks the capacity to fi- 
nance this program to a point of completion 
satisfactory for the Army to determine the 
aircraft system feasibility. 

For this reason, we propose to convert the 
Cheyenne research and development contract 
to a cost reimbursement form effective as of 
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December 29, 1969. The designation of the 
effective date is based on an evaluation of all 
the relevant factors bearing on the program 
and upon analysis of Lockheed’s overall fi- 
nancial condition, as shown by data received 
from Lockheed to date. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Army will assume future costs of 
the program and will reimburse Lockheed 
for approximately $25 million in costs which 
have been incurred on the development pro- 
gram since December 29, 1969. 

The Cheyenne production “letter contract” 
which was executed by the Army in January 
1968. and terminated for default in May 
1969, is now in the early stages of litigation. 
Lockheed’s costs for this phase of the pro- 
gram approximate $98 million against which 
they. received $53.8 million from the Army 
in progress payments prior to default. Sup- 
pliers and subcontractors for the Cheyenne 
production program have submitted settle- 
ment proposals in excess of $84 million. 

We have decided to settle the Cheyenne 
production contract by authorizing the Army 
to pay $36 million or the actual amount of 
the settlement of the claims of unpaid sup- 
pliers and subcontracts under this letter 
contract, whichever is lesser. The settlement 
agreement will include controls and audit 
procedures to assure that any funds actually 
paid will be used solely for this purpose. The 
Army will audit and monitor the settlement 
of the claims of suppliers and subcontractors 
before payment. Lockheed, pursuant to this 
settlement, will have to agree to withdraw 
from litigation their related claim now be- 
fore the Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals. 

On the C-5A program I have, after the 
most careful consideration of all relevant fac- 
tors, narrowed the range for resolution to 
two alternatives. 

1. One alternative is to reduce the number 
of peripheral issues in dispute by negotiation 
and to allow the core of the disagreements 
to proceed through litigation. The litigation 
would be basically concerned, therefore, with 
the question of whether the Air Force exer- 
cised an option for 81 airplanes or for 115 
airplanes and the corresponding application 
of the repricing formula. The Air Force and 
Lockheed, over several weeks of discussion, 
have concluded that the litigable disagree- 
ments would result in a financial range from 
approximately a plus $25 million recovery by 
Lockheed against the United States to about 
$480 million Hability or loss by Lockheed. 

2. The other alternative would settle the 
entire dispute by eliminating all issues and 
imposing a fixed loss on Lockheed. In addi- 
tion, such a settlement would preclude any 
performance incentive fees, or profits on ini- 
tial spares and on added work related to the 
scope of the contract which Lockheed other- 
wise might have earned. 

Our analysis of Lockheed’s financial situ- 
ation has led us to the conclusion that after 
the Air Force has paid Lockheed up to the 
Air Force's interpretation of ceiling price, 
the company will lack the funds or resources 
to finance continued production of the C- 
5A program. Moreover, under either alterna- 
tive we must achieve a workable contractual 
arrangement which will permit the Air Force 
a more active role in management of the 
program, Also, under either alternative, it 
will be necessary for the Air Force to provide 
all the funds to complete the C-5A program. 
(Although, under the first alternative a por- 
tion may—and under the second alternative 
@ portion would—be repayable to the Air 
Force.) In any event, stipulations under 
either alternative would include a repay- 
ment provision and interest charges on the 
unpaid balances, with an acceleration clause 
in the event of initiation of bankruptcy. 

A fixed loss settlement alternative would 
remove once and for all the contentions of 
both parties. Such fixed settlement loss 
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would consist entirely of “allowable” costs, 
and would be above and in addition to losses 
due to certain costs incurred by the con- 
tractor which are neither allowed nor paid 
by the government. (These costs, referred to 
as “unallowables,” are projected by Lockheed 
to exceed $40 million on this program. In 
addition, payments to Lockheed will exclude 
otherwise allowable costs to the extent such 
costs fall in the four numbered categories 
listed in Section 504(b) of the Department 
of Defense Procurement and Research Au- 
thorization Act, 1971 (P.L. 91-441) .) 

In determining the dollar amount of the 
fixed loss that should be the basis for the 
settlement of the C-5A dispute, I took ali 
relevant factors into consideration. Among 
the factors considered in arriving at this fig- 
ure were the range of financial results which 
would result from the litigation, the appar- 
ent weight of the legal arguments of the par- 
ties on the issues in dispute and Lockheed's 
potential ability to respond to a judgment in 
favor of the United States, should one re- 
sult. After weighing all the many complex 
factors, a $200 million figure represents my 
best Judgment. I do not expect it to meet 
with unanimous endorsement; some will 
think it too low, others too high—but it 
remains my best judgment after months of 
consideration of what is without doubt the 
most complex management and contractual 
dispute I or any of the principals ever have 
encountered. 

After weighing both of these alternatives 
I have concluded that the fixed loss settle- 
ment alternative is preferable. It has the ad- 
vantage of finality, and would facilitate 
management improvements in the remainder 
of the program. I recognize the possibility 
that Lockheed may decline to settle for this 
fixed loss and prefer litigation. 

As I mentioned earlier, Lockheed’s latest 
financial information is being compiled and 
will be audited by the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency. We have also asked that the 
General Accounting Office review this data 
with us prior to the execution of our de- 
cisions. 

The $200 million: “contingency” fund, 
which we have requested to be authorized 
and appropriated for FY 1971 for the O-5A, 
will necessarily be utilized to continue the 
production of the aircraft beginning in Feb- 
ruary, and will be expended in the context 
of the settlement outlined above. 

We are aware that the course of action 
which we propose to follow does not guaran- 
tee that bankruptcy of Lockheed is pre- 
cluded; nevertheless, this course is, in our 
opinion, the necessary one based on the na- 
tional defense interest. The uncertainty 
exists because overall financial stability of 
Lockheed is contingent not only on the fi- 
nancing of its defense programs, but also on 
further financial support from the private 
sector for its commercial programs, particu- 
larly the L-1011 airbus. 

Our actions in settling the disputes on 
the four defense programs will resolve con- 
tingent liabilities of Lockheed and, we hope, 
thereby provide a degree of certainty to the 
overall financial affairs of Lockheed that will 
permit the banks to continue to finance the 
commercial programs, and avoid bankruptcy. 
I will continue to closely monitor the finan- 
cial and management situation of Lockheed 
as these plans are implemented. It is also 
my intent to insure that all possible con- 
trols are exercised by Defense over our fi- 
nancial relationships with Lockheed to as- 
sure the satisfactory performance on De- 
fense programs and the protection of De- 
tense interests. 

This summarizes the alternatives and the 
action we intend to take to resolve these 
very difficult contractual matters. The final 
details of the settlement and the documents 
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necessary to implement this plan are now 

being prepared, and will be completed by 

the end of January 1971. 

I will be available to review this plan in 
detail with your Committee at your conven- 
ience, and will be glad to have your views 
on the alternatives. 

Sincerely, 
Davip PACKARD. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1970. 

P-169300. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government, Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reference to your letter of March 10, 1970, 
requesting that we obtain and furnish you 
certain information regarding the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. 

Our initial response to your request was 
made on March 21, 1970. Supplemental in- 
formation consisting of Lockheed’s 1969 An- 
nual Report and a letter dated March 27, 
1970, from the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller) were delivered to your 
staff on March 30, 1970. On April 15, 1970, 
we delivered to your staff a letter from 
Defense dated April 14, 1970, with enclosures 
concerning information on open contracts 
between DOD and the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration. At that time, the only open items 
were fund status reports on Air Force con- 
tracts with Lockheed and information on 
Lockheed's cash position. 

According to the letter dated March 27, 
1970, Defense expected to be able to pro- 
vide you with information on the cash po- 
sition by about April 20, 1970. In response 
to a telephone inquiry by Mr. Richard Kauf- 
man of your staff, we advised him on May 
1, 1970, that we had been following this 
matter closely, and that we had been in- 
formed by Defense on April 27, that Lock- 
heed’s legal staff had reservaticns about re- 
lease of certain financial data which the 
company considers extremely sensitive. 

In this connection, we were told that the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, David Packard, 
and Daniel J. Haughton, Chairman of the 
Board, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, cur- 
rently, were trying to develop a mutually 
satisfactory solution with respect to Lock- 
heed’s cash requirements as weil as the 
detailed information that could be made 
available to you and to the Congress on 
this matter. We understand that this matter 
is being given their personal attention and 
that a decision should be made momentarily. 

The fund status reports on Air Force con- 
tracts were received on May 8 and are being 
forwarded separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

Washington, D.C., September 14, 1970. 

Hon, ELMER STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: AS you 
know, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has 
written to the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and filed claims with the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals requesting some 
$435 to $500 million in order to complete 81 
C-5A aircraft. These sums are in addition to 
any amount the Air Force says it owes Lock- 
heed under the existing contract. The Senate 
has voted to authorize $200 million above 
any amounts owned as a means of providing 
for the delivery of 42 of the 81 planes. 

Meanwhile, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
has refused to make public the fundamental 
facts about its financial position. We have 
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only their word that they are in grave finan- 
cial difficulties. We have no official informa- 
tion as to either the cause of their difficulties 
or the extent of them. We do not know 
whether they are due to Lockheed’s commer- 
cial business or its government contracts. 
The most elementary information, namely a 
“cash flow” statement, has been refused by 
the contractor to the Congress and the pub- 
lic on the grounds that it is proprietary in- 
formation. There is, in fact, an appalling lack 
of specific knowledge as to Lockheed’s real 
financial condition and its causes. 

Even more important is the fact that we 
have no factual financial basis to determine 
whether the additional $200 million will ac- 
tually provide for the 42 C-5A airplanes, or 
how much additional money will be neces- 
sary to complete the order of 81 planes. This 
latter amount was estimated to be $800 mil- 
lion by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Meanwhile, there are persistent rumors 
and a considerable body of evidence that the 
Pentagon is renegotiating the contract with 
Lockheed from, a fixed price to a cost reim- 
bursement contract. This could legalize re- 
imbursement far in excess of the $200 million 
or $800 estimates. 

We therefore request that the General Ac- 
counting Office, at the earliest practicable 
date, conduct a study of the financial capa- 
bility of Lockheed in order to determine both 
1) its capability to actually deliver 42 C-5A 
aircraft by June 30, 1971 and 2) the total 
amount which would have to be expended to 
insure the completion and delivery of the 42 
planes? In addition, what is the firms finan- 
cial capability to complete and deliver the 81 
aircraft called for under the existing con- 
tract, and what is the total amount which 
would have to be expended to insure the 
completion and delivery of the 81 planes? 

This information is essential to protect 
both the Government and the taxpayers. In 
our view it would be a serious breach of the 
public trust to act without this elementary 
financial data. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senator. 


GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1970, 
B-169300. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: This is in fur- 
ther reference to the letter dated September 
14, 1970, from you and from Senator 
Schweiker, requesting that we conduct a 
study of the financial capability of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. Specifically, we were re- 
quested to determine Lockheed’s capability 
to deliver 42 C-5A aircraft by June 30, 1971, 
and the total amount which would have to 
be expended to ensure the completion and 
delivery of the 42 aircraft. In addition, we 
were asked to inquire into the firm’s finan- 
cial capability to complete and deliver all 
81 of the C-5A aircraft called for under the 
existing contract and the total amount 
which would have to be expended to ensure 
the completion and delivery of the 81 air- 
craft. 

We have obtained some of the information 
you requested; however, we have been un- 
able to conduct a study of Lockheed’s finan- 
cial capability to deliver C-5A aircraft be- 
cause we have not been able to gain access 
to the necessary data. To perform such a 
study we would need access to information 
concerning sources and application of funds, 
lines of credit with financial institutions, 
current and contingent liabilities, firm sales 
commitments, and other data related to the 
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financial structure of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 

We were advised by Lockheed officials that 
some of the financial data necessary to per- 
form such a study concerns commercial ven- 
tures and are considered by the firm to be 
extremely sensitive. These officials believe 
that the public disclosure of such data with- 
out adequate explanation could possibly 
cause financial harm to Lockheed and its 
stockholders. Consequently, Lockheed would 
not make the data available for our review. 

Generally, the General Accounting Office is 
entitled to examine any books, documents, 
papers, or records that directly pertain to 
and involve transactions relating to contracts 
negotiated with the Government. Since we 
do not have a statutory right to access to all 
data related to Lockheed’s financial condi- 
ion, i.e., data that does not pertain to Gov- 
ernment contracts, a review such as you re- 
quested cannot be performed without the 
consent and cooperation of the contractor. 

We requested officials of the Department 
of Defense to make available for our review 
any information the Department had relat- 
ing to Lockheed's financial condition. We 
were informed that, although they did have 
certain financial data pertaining to Lock- 
heed, they could not make it available to us 
since it had been furnished to the Depart- 
ment in confidence and on the basis that 
it would not be made public. For your in- 
formation, we have enclosed a copy of a let- 
ter we sent to the Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning this matter. 

With respect to the cost to complete and 
deliver these aircraft, the Air Force esti- 
mates that for 81 C-5A aircraft the total 
program will cost about $4.6 billion for de- 
velopment, production, initial spares, and 
directly related construction. The Air Force 
has not prepared a cost estimate for the 
completion and delivery of 42 aircraft. How- 
ever, based on the rate of expenditures, it 
believes that about $4.1 billion will have 
been expended on the total of 81 aircraft 
by the time the 42nd aircraft is delivered. 
It should be emphasized that the amount of 
$4.1 billion includes costs applicable to air- 
craft which will be delivered (work-in-proc- 
ess) subsequent to aircraft number 42. 

While the Air Force believes the cost es- 
timate for 81 aircraft to be reasonably accu- 
rate, it also is aware that some unforeseen 
circumstances may occur in the future which 
could affect program costs. In this connec- 
tion, it has been estimated that changes to 
the C-5A aircraft as a result of the report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Scientific 
Advisory Board may add approximately $28 
million to the costs of the program. These 
costs do not include possible incorporation 
of a lift distribution control system. 

In addition, we were advised by Air Force 
Officials that they were not aware of any 
technical or production problem which 
would preclude Lockheed from producing 42 
C—5A aircraft by June 30, 1971. The contrac- 
tor is currently on schedule and future de- 
liveries are anticipated at the rate of two 
aircraft per month. 

We plan to make no further distribution 
of this letter unless copies are specifically 
requested, and then we shall make distri- 
bution only after your agreement or Senator 
Schweiker’s has been obtained or public 
announcement has been made by you or by 
Senator Schweiker concerning the contents 
of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 10, 1970. 
B-169300. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
Dear MrR. SECRETARY: The purpose of this 
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letter is to confirm our understanding that 
we will not be able to review certain financial 
information furnished to the Department of 
Defense by the Lockheed Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 

As we explained to a member of your office, 
the General Accounting Office has been re- 
quested by Senators Proxmire and Schweiker 
to determine Lockheed’s financial capability 
to deliver certain quantities of C-5A air- 
craft. However, we have been unable to make 
this determination because we have not had 
access to the necessary data. 

We requested Department officials to pro- 
vide us with access to the financial data that 
had been obtained from Lockheed. We were 
informed, however, that they could not fur- 
nish the data to us because it had been ob- 
tained from Lockheed by the Department 
of Defense in confidence on the basis that 
it would not be made public. 

As an alternative, we asked whether or not 
it would be possible for us to examine the 
data at the Department and not remove it 
from your office. We would furnish the Sen- 
ators only with our opinion as to whether 
Lockheed has the financial capability to 
complete and deliver C-5A aircraft. 

We were advised that this could not be 
done because it would constitute a viola- 
tion of the confidential relationship exist- 
ing between the Department and the con- 
tractor concerning these data. 

A copy of this letter is being furnished 
to Senators Proxmire and Schweiker. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. BAILEY, 
Director. 
NOVEMBER 20, 1970. 
Hon. ELMER STAATS, 
Comptroller General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Staats: I am most disappointed 
in the response to the request for informa- 
tion about the Lockheed Corporation and the 
C5-A. 

As you know, I have been trying to get this 
data since last March when I wrote you. You 
now inform me that both the Lockheed Cor- 
poration and the Department of Defense re- 
fuse to allow GAO access to the books and 
records necessary to determine the company’s 
financial capability to complete performance 
of the C5—A contract. 

I am deeply disturbed not only by this 
denial of access to records but also by GAO's 
passive refusal to assert the statutory author- 
ity that clearly gives it accesss to the infor- 
mation desired. 

The United States Code, title 31, section 54, 
states that “All departments and establish- 
ments shall furnish to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral such information regarding the powers, 
duties, activities, organization, financial 
transactions, and methods of business of 
their respective offices as he may from time to 
time require of them; and the Comptroller 
General . . . shall, for the purposes of secur- 
ing such information, have access to and the 
right to examine any books, documents, 
papers, or records of any such department or 
establishment.” 

You may recall that earlier in the year your 
office informed me that the Defense Depart- 
ment has the information necessary for a cash 
flow analysis of the Lockheed Corporation. 
The denial of this information to GAO by the 
Department of Defense appears to me to be in 
direct violation of the law. The copy of your 
letter of November 10, 1970 to Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird only confirms the fact that the 
Defense Department does not intend to com- 
ply with the law. 

My question now is, what does the GAO 
intend to do about the Defense Department's 
flagrant violation of the law giving GAO ac- 
cess to its books and records? Will you for- 
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ward this matter to the Justice Department 
for further action? What steps do you intend 
to take? 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., December 3, 1970. 
B-—169300. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear BILL: In accordance with our tele- 
phone conversation, I am enclosing a letter 
which I have sent to the Secretary of De- 
fense with respect to a review by this Office 
of the financial condition of the Lockheed 
Corporation and its capability to make de- 
livery on aircraft for which it has commit- 
ments to the Department of Defense. 

It is my understanding that this arrange- 
ment is agreeable with you and will serve as 
an adequate response to your earlier letters 
to me on the same subject. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER B. STAATS. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 3, 1970. 
B-169300. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 

Dear MEL: As you know, the General Ac- 
counting Office has been requested by Sen- 
ators Proxmire and Schweiker to determine 
Lockheed’s financial capability to deliver 
certain quantities of C-5A aircraft. 

This is to confirm our understanding that 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office will be able to review financial infor- 
mation furnished to the Department of De- 
fense by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

As agreed, we will review the financial in- 
formation that the Department of Defense 
has obtained from Lockheed at your office 
and will not copy or otherwise report the 
data. Based upon our evaluation of the in- 
formation available, we will furnish the Sen- 
ators with our opinion as to whether Lock- 
heed has the financial capability to complete 
and deliver C-5A aircraft. 

Your cooperation in this matter is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 


Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1970. 
B-169300. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SCHWEIKER: Further refer- 
ence is made to your letter of September 14, 
1970, with respect to Lockheed’s financial 
capability to deliver C—5A aircraft. 

Further discussion with the Department 
of Defense in connection with this matter 
has enabled us to work Out arrangements 
whereby representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office will be able to review finan- 
cial information furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Defense by the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. This information is being made 
available for our review with the understand- 
ing that we will not copy or otherwise report 
the data. While these arrangements will not 
permit us to disclose the reasons for our 
opinion as we are generally able to do, we 
are hopeful that, based upon our evaluation 
of the information available, we will be able 
to furnish both you and Senator Proxmire 
our opinion as to whether Lockheed has the 
financial capability to complete and deliver 
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the C-5A aircraft called for under its con- 
tract with the Air Force. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 23, 1970] 
LOCKHEED’S DISPUTE WITH DEFENSE AGENCY 
Over SRAM Is SETTLED 

BURBANK, CaLIF.—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
said it settled its dispute with the Defense 
Department over its SRAM short range at- 
tack missile motor subcontract for $20 mil- 
lion. 

The SRAM is one of four disputes with the 
Defense Department involving Lockheed 
military contracts. The company originally 
asked for $54.3 million. The settlement re- 
solves legal issues on the SRAM motor sub- 
contract held by the Lockheed Propulsion 
Co. division in Redlands, Calif., with Boeing 
Co., Seattle, prime Air Force contractor on 
the SRAM. 

In Washington, the Air Force said it had 
been negotiating the claim with Boeing since 
it was submitted last December. The Pen- 
tagon had stressed earlier this year that it 
wouldn't deal directly with Lockheed, to 
avoid undermining its relationship with 
Boeing, the prime contractor, 

With settlement on this claim, Lockheed 
Aircraft’s president, A. C. Kotchian, es- 
timated the company’s loss on the SRAM 
program at $24 million before taxes. He said 
it had provided for this loss in the deter- 
mination of prior and current year reported 
earnings. 

“Although the SRAM research-and- 
development program won't be complete un- 
til early next year, and there could be un- 
foreseen incidents that could raise our costs, 
we believe we have provided for all probable 
losses,” Mr. Kotchian said. “This settlement 
will result in immediate payment of $20 mil- 
lion to Lockheed. And we get behind us the 
settlement of one of our four major military 
contract disputes.” 

Still to be settled are Lockheed disputes 
with the Defense Department involving the 
Air Force C5A transport, the Army's AH56A 
Cheyenne helicopter, and Navy ship building 
contracts. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 13, 1970] 


LOCKHEED WOES May Cost U.S. PUBLIC $600 
MILLION 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WasuHiIncton.—The Defense Department 
and the beleaguered Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration are resolving their differences in a 
way that will keep Lockheed solvent at an 
apparent minimum cost to the public of 
about $600-million. 

By choosing the alternative of rescuing the 
corporation rather than letting it go bank- 
rupt, the Pentagon is also setting a precedent 
for Government behavior toward other major 
military manufacturers that might flounder 
financially and need help. 

Lockheed is among the top two or three 
defense contractors in the country. It was 
running out of money from escalating pro- 
duction costs. 

ONE ACTION, TWO DEEDS 

Congress is going along with the Lockheed 
rescue so far. The Senate this week voted 
the first increment of $200-million approved 
earlier by the House toward covering unex- 
pected costs $758-million on the C-J-5A jum- 
bo jet transport that Lockheed is manufac- 
turing for the Air Force. Disputed costs on 
two other projects, the Army's Cheyenne 
helicopter and ships for the Navy, are also 
being settled. 

Publicly, the Defense Department main- 
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tains that it is only seeking to proyide what 
funds are necessary to salvage the military 
contracts Lockheed has. Privately knowl- 
edgeable sources in Congress and the Penta- 
gon concede that salvation of the military 
projects and a financial rescue of the cor- 
poration are synonymous. 

They argue that a collapse of Lockheed 
would damage the national defense posture 
and have unforeseeable but probably serious 
economic repercussions. The Armed Services 
and appropriations committees in Congress 
have tacitly concurred. 


BIG SHARE FOR TAXPAYERS 


Opponents of the rescue, like Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin, con- 
tend that the risks ought to be run to serve 
notice on industry that the Government and 
the taxpayers will not tolerate inefficiency 
and mismanagement. The opponents have 
been unsuccessful, however, because they 
have been unable to convince the majority of 
Congress that the lesson justifies the perils 
involved, 

The negotiations between Lockheed and 
the Defense Department are thus proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the corporation 
will not be allowed to lapse into bankruptcy. 

What remains to be settled, and what is 
therefore still unclear, is what portion of the 
total financial burden will be borne by the 
taxpayers and how much Lockheed will end 
up assuming. It is obvious that the taxpayers 
will be absorbing the greater share. 

More than $1-billion is involved—about 
$758-million in unexpected costs on the C-5A 
Galaxy, $135-million on the advanced 
Cheyenne helicopter, and $160-million in dis- 
puted costs for the ships. 

Assured by the course the Government is 
taking, Lockheed’s principal creditors have 
lent the corporation $30-million more for its 
short-term needs and have tentatively agreed 
to lend $250-million on top of this if Lock- 
heed’s negotiations with the Pentagon end 
favorably. The total of $280-million would 
assure production of the L-1011 trijet air- 
bus, the new civilian airliner that Lockheed 
hopes will recoup much of its fortunes. 

The quick $30-million came from 24 com- 
mercial banks, led by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The banks would provide 
$150-million of the $250-million remaining, 
with three airlines—Eastern, Trans World 
and Delta—making additional advance pay- 
ments of $100-million for L—-1011’s. 

The banks had already loaned Lockheed 
$320-million, and Eastern, Trans World, Delta 
and other airlines had made previous down 
payments of about $100-million for airbuses 
that Lockheed will not begin to deliver until 
next November. 

The collapse of the aircraft maker because 
of grave troubles with its military contracts 
would thus have spelled disaster for both 
banks and airlines. 


PACKARD IN NEGOTIATIONS 


David Packard, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and Daniel J. Houghton, Lockheed's 
board chairman, are overseeing the negotia- 
tions between the Pentagon and the corpora- 
tion. 

They intend to reach final agreement be- 
fore this January or early February, when a 
plan to resolve the differences must be pre- 
sented to the Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions committees. 

By that time Lockheed will have almost 
exhausted the money the Government ac- 
knowledges that it owes under the original 
C-5A contract. To continue production, Lock- 
heed will have to use some of the $200- 
million additional voted by Congress, and 
Congress made the spending of the money 
contingent on a settlement plan. 

The C-5A problem is the obvious center of 
the imbroglio, since its resolution will cost 
everyone the most money. 
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The original estimate when the contract 
was signed in 1965 was that 120 of the trans- 
ports would cost about $3.4-billion, By mid- 
1969 the cost estimate had risen to $5.2-bil- 
lion and the Nixon Administration decided 
to settle for 81 planes. The plane is to be 
the largest ever built—six stories high and 
nearly the length of a football field. 

It is impossible at this point to determine 
precisely how much of the cost overrun was 
due to the corporation’s mismanagement 
and how much was caused by inflation and 
the turmoil that struck the aircraft industry 
as a whole in 1966 when the demands of the 
Vietnam war were heaped atop an already 
high civilian aircraft production. Aircraft 
parts that had been taking eight years to 
forge or cast in 1965, suddenly began taking 
18 weeks in 1966. 

SAME COST FEWER PLANES 

The 81 C-5A’s the Pentagon is settling for 
will, in any case, cost $4.585-billion under 
current estimates, nearly as much as the 
mid-1969 estimate for 120 planes. 

Of this $4.585-billion, the actual cost for 
81 planes, the Government contends that it 
legally owes $3.827-billion under the terms 
of the contract and that Lockheed is respon- 
sible for the remaining $758-million. 

Lockheed officials will not say what the 
concern believes it owes. They do argue, how- 
ever, that a so-called repricing clause in the 
contract was intended to protect the con- 
tractor “against catastrophic losses.” In the 
corporation’s view, the $758-million would 
be a catastrophic loss and was therefore not 
intended by the original agreement. 

Robert H. Charles, the former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force who designed the 
contract—a new type called Total Package 
Procurement—says the repricing clause was 
aimed at setting an outside loss limit of $150- 
million. He also believes that the intent of 
the clause was to avoid breaking the corpora- 
tion with a catastrophic loss. 

Neither side will now acknowledge that a 
loss figure of $150-million was ever consid- 
ered, although Lockheed could end up with 
a theoretical loss in this range. 

An official Air Force analysis of the C-5A 
problem last August was made public by 
Senator Proxmire in September as part of his 
unsuccessful attempt to block a rescue. It 
estimated that Lockheed would be stuck with 
& loss of $300- to $400-million if the contract 
dispute went to the courts for resolution. 

The prospect of extended litigation with no 
more funds coming in for the C-5A would 
drive the corporation into bankruptcy, how- 
ever the Air Force noted, and this alterna- 
tive would be unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment. 

Someone must also come up with $758- 
million by mid-1973 if the 81 C-5A’s are to be 
produced on the current schedule. Lockheed 
obyiously does not have the money, 

Here is how the settlement is being ar- 
ranged: 

The entire $758-million will initially be 
paid out from public funds to keep produc- 
tion going. The negotiations will decide what 
portion of this $758-million Lockheed will 
pay back. This portion will be termed the 
corporation’s loss on the contract. The 
Pentagon has no hope of collecting the en- 
tire $758-million from Lockheed. “How do 
you collect it?” one official asked. 


$300-MILLION TOP LOSS 


The precise loss figure that Pentagon ne- 
gotiators are trying to persuade Lockheed 
to accept is unknown. Defense sources say 
that it lies between $150-million and $300- 
million. The taxpayers will thus have to ab- 
sorb a minimum of $458-million on the 
C-5A. 

Lockheed sources indicate the corporation 
might be willing to take a loss of $150-mil- 
lion or more, depending on repayment pro- 
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visions. In the aircraft industry, as in many 
others, the flow of ready cash that a com- 
pany has to pay for its ongoing operations 
is more important than long-term debt. 

The Air Force analysis suggested that 
Lockheed repay the Government at $10- 
million a year and 6 per cent interest, or 10 
per cent of net corporation profits before 
taxes, whichever is greater. Repayment 
would start in 1973, after most of the 81 
planes have been delivered. 

The first $200-million increment just voted 
by Congress will be spent by next July $300- 
to $400-million must be voted and spent in 
the next 1972 fiscal year and the rest of the 
$758-million in the 1973 fiscal year. 

When a final settlement is reached, it will 
be incorporated in a new contract, and the 
original C-—5A contract will be scrapped, De- 
fense sources said. 

The Government’s precise negotiating 
positions in the other two disputes, the 
Cheyenne helicopter and the shipbuilding 
contracts, are also unknown. 

Lockheed contends that the Government 
owes it $135-million for the aborted Chey- 
enne production, canceled by the Pentagon 
for alleged default by the company in mid- 
1969, and $160-million on the ships Lock- 
heed is still building for the Navy. 

Escalating cost were the rub in both in- 
stances. The Cheyenne, a radical advance in 
helicopters that incorporates the landing 
and take-off advantages of rotors with a 250- 
mile-an-hour speed of fixed wing aircraft, 
burgeoned from an original estimate of about 
$1-million a machine to $3.5-million each be- 
fore production was canceled. 

Some military sources believe the Army 
procurement bureaucracy was as much to 
blame as Lockheed for trying to cram too 
much exotic electronics gear into the Chey- 
enne. “Everyone’s little invention was the 
best thing since sliced bread,” one officer 
said. 

Lockheed officials concede that the com- 
pany was guilty of not foreseeing the tech- 
nical problems. “We thought we were adding 
one and one but we got four,” one official 
said. The Pentagon has continued a smaller 
development contract, for which Congress 
voted $17-million more this year, to cure 
technical deficiencies. 

Defense sources indicate that the Cheyenne 
production and shipbuilding disputes may be 
settled by roughly halving Lockheed’s claims 
on each, about $65-million on Cheyenne and 
$80-million on the ships. 

The over-all settlement of these two issues 
and the C-5A dispute could thus end up cost- 
ing the taxpayers at least $600-million. 

Although Lockheed will clearly take a loss 
on the immediate contract for the 81 C-5A’s 
and in the two other disputes, the corpora- 
tion could come out ahead in the long run. 

The C-5A will be able to ferry 112,000 
pounds of cargo for 5,500 nautical miles, 
Civilian versions could revolutionize the air 
freight business. 

The Air Force could use other military ver- 
sions for giant air-to-air refueling tankers, 
airborne command posts and even as a flying 
platform to launch intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Foreign governments may also buy C-5A’s 
for their own air forces. 

If Lockheed can sell enough C-5A’s for 
these manifold uses, it can profit. 

The Army may make the same true with 
Cheyenne by going back into production in 
the next year or two, There is still argument 
within the Army over the wisdom of buying 
the helicopter, but some of the most influ- 
ential senior officers want it. 


TWO ALTERNATIVES REJECTED 


The Army would like to use the Cheyenne 
primarily as an airborne antitank missile 
platform that could knock out Soviet armor 
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at night and in bad weather if a land war 
erupted in Europe. 

And production of Cheyenne could mean & 
new $1-billion contract for Lockheed. 

Implicit in the Government's decision to 
keep Lockheed solyent was the rejection of 
the two other alternatives that lay at the 
end of the arguments that Senator Proxmire 
and others who opposed a rescue operation 
were making. These alternatives were letting 
the corporation go bankrupt or effectively 
nationalizing, on the grounds of national se- 
curity, those divisions of Lockheed that were 
working on military contracts. 

Theoretically, the Government could still 
have obtained the 81 C-5A's, new Cheyennes 
and the ships by paying the production cost 
to court-appointed bankruptcy trustees who 
would have taken over Lockheed manage- 
ment. 

The Government would have run the risk 
with either alternative of becoming entangled 
in a long court battle. 

The conversations with knowledgeable 
sources made clear, however, that this risk 
was not the major reason for the Govern- 
ment’s decision to have the corporation. 

Rather, Mr. Packard and others within the 
Government seem to haye recoiled from the 
shock waves and unforeseeable consequences 
that would have hit the aircraft industry, 
and the banking and airline communities, if 
Lockheed had collapsed. 

When the grim choice of bankruptcy or 
salvation was posed, the Defense Department 
and the military services apparently decided 
that they needed a leading military manu- 
facturer, which currently obtains about 80 
per cent of its revenues from the Govern- 
ment, as much as Lockheed needed them. 

One aircraft industry source put the mat- 
ter succinctly, “They're not the enemy, 


they're co-belligerents,” he said of Mr. Pack- 
ard and other senior defense oficials. 

In a minority view appended to the Senate- 
Armed Services committee report last July, 


Senator Richard S. Schweiker, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, who had also vainly opposed 
a rescue, warned that approval of the $200- 
million first increment in extra costs for C-5 
would set the precedent under which other 
military manufacturers who might get into 
financial peril from cost overruns could ex- 
pect the Government to save them. 

“I believe Congress must use this issue to 
draw the line,” he said. “Denial of this re- 
quest for $200-million will serve notice loud 
and clear that although both Government 
and industry have been sloppy in the past, 
we are going to demand efficient performance 
by contractors and strict adherence to con- 
tract prices and specifications in the future.” 

The Pentagon has already taken precau- 
tions against future bankruptcy choices by 
reverting to a modified form of the old cost- 
plus type contracting of the 1950’s and by 
abandoning the total package procurement 
system that Robert Charles initiated under 
former Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara. 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 15, 
1970] 


RESCUE MISSION FOR LOCKHEED 


The Government's rescue of Lockheed Alr- 
craft Corporation from bankruptcy, a New 
York Times dispatch reports, appears likely 
to cost the public “about $600 million.” 

Expressed in those terms, the arrange- 
ments now being worked out between the De- 
Tense Department and Lockheed, with con- 
gressional approval, will lead many citizens 
to throw up their hands in outrage over the 
idea of saving a defense supplier from the 
financial consequences of its own misfor- 
tunes. 

Senator William Proxmire (Dem-Wis.) has 
been the leading Senate objector to the Lock- 
heed rescue mission. He and other Senators 
contend that the Government ought to take 
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the economic risks of letting Lockheed go 
down the tubes. They argue that this would 
serve clear notice to industry that the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers will not tolerate 
corporate inefficiency and mismanagement. 

We doubt that complex issues of defense 
spending can be resolved in such terms; and 
we do not believe that the drastic repercus- 
sions on the economy of a possible failure 
of the Government's third largest defense 
contractor can be so blandly accepted. 

Troubles involved in the construction of 
the C-5A airplane, the enormous military 
transport that is six stories high and nearly 
the length of a football field, are the princi- 
pal causes of Lockheed’s financial peril. The 
company contends that inflation—for which, 
after all, it is not responsible—is the chief 
factor in the overrun of costs for the C-5A. 

That may or may not be, but the fact re- 
mains that the Government is uniquely de- 
pendent on companies like Lockheed for the 
products they make that nobody else makes. 
And Lockheed, in turn, is uniquely depend- 
ent on the Government as its market, the 
sole buyer of those products. No private de- 
mand is in play to push the price up, as it 
does for goods on the open market. Since a 
defense supplier like Lockheed cannot look 
to the forces of the market to enable it to 
catch up with rising costs, the Government 
must be prepared to “subsidize” those costs. 
After all, defense goods made to special speci- 
fications, as the transport plane, is, are paid 
for by what is in effect a subsidy. If we sub- 
sidize the merchant marine and the farm- 
ers, to name but two industries drawing large 
Federal subventions, why not defense air- 
craft manufacturers also? 

In this case, that which is added on to 
the original contract price is to be regarded 
as simply an increase in the unforeseen cost 
of subsidizing the defense establishment. 


[From the New Republic, Dec. 26, 1970] 
MILITARY MANEUVERS 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt was asked by a Naval commander 
whether it was true, as reported in the news- 
papers, that Congress had authorized and 
appropriated money for such and such num- 
ber of new ships. The President was amused. 
Yes, he said, the report was accurate. Then, 
lifting his arm off his desk and shaking an 
imaginary number of additional warships out 
of his sleeve, he added, “But I have a few 
more up here.” That is the way it was and 
is. The difference is that today, the military 
and the President ask for more and get more, 
and if the Congress and the public don’t al- 
ways know exactly what they're going to 
get, so what? Whenever the Congress does 
become nervous that the military may be 
about to produce another unwanted and very 
expensive child, it is reassured by being told 
that the lady is only a little pregnant. That 
is what it was told during the debate over 
the Antiballistic Missile system. That is what 
it is being told about the Supersonic Trans- 
port. And there are Occasions when it is not 
even told that, 

Taking alarm, Senator Fulbright is now 
warning us that “the military establishment 
runs nearly the whole country.” They, as 
Fulbright puts it, have the money, machinery 
for influencing opinion and the clout with the 
President and the Congress to carry the day 
any day, in any week. Their successes are 
so stunning that the exaggeration is forgiv- 
able. Fulbright’s remark was made on “Face 
the Nation” less than a month ago. Since 
then, several things have happened which 
illustrate how military-industrial interests 
manage to get most of what they want, with 
or without explicit legislative assent. 

On December 7, The New York Times re- 
ported that the Defense Department, without 
consulting Congress, had directed the Air 
Force to begin “hardening” 500 Minuteman 
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missile silos agaimst possible attack. The 
complete process, which involves reinforc- 
ing the silos with concrete and steel while 
they are being fitted with the new Minute- 
man III, would make the missiles less vul- 
nerable to destruction while they are still 
on the ground, The project will cost as much 
as $1 billion. The Defense Department, how- 
ever, was skittish about discussing the green 
light which Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packard had given the Air Force: DoD 
lacked congressional authorization to go 
ahead; moreover, there was some fear that 
the news might have an unsettling effect on 
arms talks with the Russians. The Pentagon 
was so hesitant that Secretary Laird forgot 
to mention the matter to the Senate Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee when, last No- 
vember, he pleaded for reinstatement of $50- 
million in “research” funds that had been 
cut from the Defense budget. The research 
money, he said, “would be particularly es- 
sential if we decided to upgrade the hardness 
of the existing silos” [italics added]. But 
the decision had already been made; the Air 
Force had told Boeing to proceed with such 
things as hiring, lining up subcontractors, 
equipping the project and preparing for work 
at Ellsworth Air Force Base in South Da~ 
kota and Warren Air Force Base in Wyo- 
ming. 

Since the bulk of the cost of “hardening” 
will ultimately have to be specifically ap- 
proved by Congress, the Defense Department 
will, someday, be obliged to stop denying that 
it is doing what it is doing. Meanwhile, the 
work can proceed. The occasion for an an- 
nouncement and a specific explanation of the 
project will probably come in the fiscal 1972 
budget that is to be presented to Congress 
in January. Following the Times report, the 
Pentagon denied that it had in fact “author- 
ized a start on this proposed hardening pro- 
gram at this time,” but the newspaper stood 
by its sources. Once the project is underway 
and "research" dollars or whatever else they 
may be called have been invested, there is 
little possibility of the process being re- 
versed. 

The Supersonic Transport shows how dif- 
ficult it is to stop once a substantial amount 
of money has been put into going forward. 
President Kennedy promised in 1963 that the 
government's investment in the SST would 
not be allowed to exceed $750 million. We've 
already spent $780 million on it, and esti- 
mates of total cost now run to $4 billion. 
Never mind that a great many economists 
and most environmentalists think the SST 
was a blunder from the start, and that it’s 
foolish to throw good money after bad. To 
the President (and Boeing) calling it off 
would be like “stopping construction of a 
house when it was time to put in the doors.” 

A solid hunk of the $210 million contained 
in the SST “compromise” that has been 
worked out between the House (which ap- 
proved the $290 million requested) and the 
Senate (which voted no money) was spent 
before Congress even began to deliberate the 
question. $105 million of it has been ex- 
pended so far this year—approved by the 
government's General Accounting Office and 
drawn from what are called “available un- 
obligated balances.” The President said it 
would cost $278 million to terminate the SST 
contracts—nearly as much as it would cost 
to go forward—but he didn’t say that his 
figure includes the $105 million. 

This sort of commitment on the install- 
ment plan—buy now and pay later—is be- 
coming settled practice, though we would 
have thought the “military establishment” 
could get just about all it wanted without 
resorting to the device of a foot in the door. 
The military is not without powerful friends 
in Congress. Nevertheless Congress is fre- 
quently ignored, to facilitate things. 

When, without advance warning to the 
legislators, Mr. Nixon decided to invade Cam- 
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bodia last April, he was able to divert to that 
operation $100 million in military assistance 
intended for Taiwan, Greece, Turkey, Indo- 
nesia and Latin America. The Military As- 
sistance Act of 1961 gives the President con- 
siderable latitude in transferring funds from 
one category to another—from military aid 
to economic, from economic to military. He 
can, on national interest grounds, take up to 
$300-million from Defense Department 
stocks and give it to any country he chooses. 
Subsequently it must be accounted for, Con- 
gress must be informed within 30 days (in 
the case of Cambodia it was the 30th day), 
and money must be restored to its original 
purpose. Some $100 million of the $255 mil- 
lion in the military assistance authorization 
for Cambodia thus will go not to Cambodia 
but to Taiwan, Greece and Turkey, from 
which it was summarily snatched last 
spring. The remaining $155 million is new 
money ($85 million for military assistance; 
$70 million for economic aid) for use in 
Cambodia during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The military assistance bill, including 
funds for Cambodia, cleared the Foreign 
Relations Committee only after that com- 
mittee added a prohibition against U.S. 
ground troops and military advisers in Cam- 
bodia. But lest the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee take unto itself too much authority, 
there were veiled threats from the State 
Department and from military spokesmen in 
the House that the Cambodia bill would be 
brought up for a vote, whether or not the 
committee went along. The immediate threat 
was a rule change that would permit money 
to be appropriated without an authorization. 
A “friend” of the committee at State, phon- 
ing a committee staff member to urge clear- 
ance of the military assistance bill, empha- 
sized how important it is that policy control 
over military assistance be kept at State and 
in the Foreign Relations Committee; and 
those jurisdictions are threatened by the 
Defense Department and its Senate counter- 
part, the Armed Services Committee. So don't 
rock the boat. The gist of the telephoned 
threat, if it was that, is that if Foreign 
Relations doesn’t play ball with the military, 
then bills will be drafted for consideration 
by Armed Services. 

The Lockheed affair is a further example 
of how the military maneuvers to get its 
way. Top Pentagon officials, reportedly on 
the verge of approving a multi-million-dollar 
bailout arrangement to save the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. from bankruptcy, are bullying 
the General Accounting Office to make sure 
that the government’s watchdog agency 
doesn't pry loose any last-minute informa- 
tion that endangers Lockheed’s welfare pack- 
age on Capitol Hill. Although present law 
gives the GAO authority to investigate “all 
matters relating to the receipt, disbursement 
and application of public funds,” the Penta- 
gon has refused steadfastly to let GAO con- 
duct a meaningful audit of Lockheed's trou- 
ble-plagued military programs. The informa- 
tion blackout applies to the C-5A cargo plane, 
SRAM (short-range attack) missile, Chey- 
enne helicopter and various shipbuilding 
projects—programs that may cost the tax- 
payer more than $10 billion if all are com- 
pleted. 

In the type of charade that has become 
customary in the Pentagon's dealings with 
its critics, Defense officials first refused to 
talk with the GAO at all but later modified 
their position slightly to permit the agency 
to review the records of the Lockheed pro- 
grams but only on grounds that the GAO 
not remove any records from the Pentagon 
and that GAO auditors not write down any 
numbers. Although there is no apparent 
precedent or authority for the Pentagon's 
ruling, Defense officials say the prohibitions 
are necessary because of the “sensitivity” of 
the disputed programs. 

Pressures for a full GAO audit have come 
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from Sen. William Proxmire (D, Wis.) and 
Rep. William S. Moorhead (D, Pa.), who are 
unsure that Lockheed can deliver the 42 
C-5As due by next year even if the company 
gets the full $640 million in relief money 
it is seeking. Proxmire has expressed appre- 
hensions that the giant contractor’s real 
problem is with the L-1011 Trijet airbus, 
which is taking a severe beating from Mc- 
Donnell Douglas’ DC-10 in purchase orders 
from commercial airlines. Proxmire has been 
pressing the Pentagon all year, without suc- 
cess, for a cash flow statement breaking down 
Lockheed’s current expenditures, program by 
program, to make sure no government agency 
money is being shifted to the L-1011. The 
proposed GAO audit was a last-minute gam- 
bit designed to arm Congress with full in- 
formation on Lockheed’s financial status be- 
fore the bailout package emerges from the 
Pentagon. Congress already has voted the 
first $200 million of bailout money but none 
can be obligated until the Pentagon informs 
the Armed Services and Appropriations Com- 
mittees on how it plans to resolve its differ- 
ences with Lockheed. Pentagon negotiators 
are thought to be willing to pay the company 
all but about $150 million of the $640 mil- 
lion now in dispute. 

What is surprising about the GAO's posi- 
tion is the agency’s refusal to demand a full 
audit of the Pentagon's records, unencum- 
bered by any of the silly restrictions the Pen- 
tagon has laid down, The GAO has a reputa- 
tion for toughness in its reviews of domestic 
programs, a reputation recently bolstered by 
scathing criticisms of the Job Corps program, 
rulings that practically dismantled the “Phil- 
adelphia Plan” for hiring of minority workers 
on government construction jobs, and the 
discovery last summer that Walter J Hickel, 
the recently ousted Interior Secretary, had 
spent $40,000 to remodel his government of- 
fice. The agency is particularly hard-nosed 
in its dealings with small firms on fixed- 
price contracts—the same type of contractual 
arrangement involved in the C-5 dispute. 
Consider the GAO's ruling last year when a 
small black-owned firm in Pittsburgh—Dar- 
row, Darrow and Associates—sought an ad- 
ditional $22,174 on an HEW contract to pro- 
duce a film for “minority group sensitivity 
training” (HEW had ordered the film ex- 
panded from 30 to 60 minutes but in so 
doing increased the original $35,000 contract 
by only $15,000): “Your acceptance of the 
contract with no exception to any of its pro- 
visions fixed the rights and liabilities of the 
parties thereto, You assumed the responsibil- 
ity of furnishing the required services at the 
agreed upon price, and the government is not 
obligated to pay additional amounts for con- 
tract performance solely by reason of diffi- 
culties you might have experienced in per- 
forming the contract.” 

Yet the GAO is apparently unconcerned 
with military boondoggling in the billions. 
Because of the GAO's double standard, the 
Defense Department may be able to rewrite 
not only the existing C-5 contract but every 
other fixed-price weapons contract (all ex- 
ecuted under the McNamara and Clifford re- 
gimes—new ones are cost plus fixed fee) into 
timely settlements for ailing military con- 
tractors. That the Pentagon has no intention 
of holding contractors’ feet to the fire was in- 
dicated in the remarks of Deputy Secretary 
of Defense David Packard before the House 
Military Operations Subcommittee last Sep- 
tember: “Fixed price doesn't mean a thing. 
If he [the weapons maker] doesn’t have the 
funds, he doesn’t finish. I don’t see how we 
can use this [a fixed-price contract] on some 
of these big programs.” Get set for a long 
welfare line of hungry defense contractors. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 6, 1971] 
SAVING LOCKHEED 
The perplexing problem of Lockheed again 
is before the public. The Pentagon, after 
months of negotiating with the financially 
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troubled defense contractor, has proposed a 
settlement of contract disputes that will 
keep the company from going under—at 
least for the present. Lockheed has rejected 
the offer as inadequate and says it will seek 
& larger settlement through litigation, 

At stake are the differences between what 
Lockheed claims it ts owed and what the 
Pentagon says it owes for four military con- 
tracts. 

The Pentagon would make Lockheed take 
some lumps but not enough so that it woula 
have to throw in the towel, or jeopardize 
outside private financing. Thus of the $758 
million in debate over the C-5A, the govern- 
ment would absorb $558 million and Lock- 
heed would pay back $200 million—over a 
long period of time. 

David Packard, deputy defense secretary, 
justified this by saying that the Lockheed 
“operations are so entwined with many other 
companies, which also contribute to our na- 
tional defense effort, that it was necessary 
for us to consider the chain reaction upon 
other companies as well.” 

Wisconsin's Sen. Proxmire says that the 
Pentagon's “soft” attitude sets a dangerous 
precedent for balling out distressed defense 
firms with public money. Defense cuts have 
hurt deeply Boeing and General Dynamics. 
If Boeing loses the SST—of which there is 
an even chance—it will be in very serious 
trouble. Should the government step in and 
help these companies, too? 

One definite need is development of better 
procurement and management techniques on 
both sides so that disputes on the Lockheed 
scale do not occur. Efforts should be made 
also to get these large, technology heavy firms 
less dependent on defense business, This 
might take government incentives to stimu- 
late conservative management to take risks 
in other high technology fields where markets 
are not as secure or sure as the military. 

The immediate problem, however, is Lock- 
heed. Collapse of the largest U.S. defense 
contractor would weaken national security. 
It would have bad effects on the business 
world, There is probably no choice but to 
bail the firm out. Such action should not be 
a precedent. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald, 
Jan. 6, 1971] 


BAND-AID FOR LOCKHEED 


Does the federal government have an obli- 
gation to help giant defense-oriented firms 
in great financial difficulties? If so, how far 
does that obligation extend? What are the 
probable results of such “bailing out” op- 
erations? 

Such questions have been brought to a 
head in recent days by the troubles of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Co., which the Pentagon 
proposes to help, provided that Lockheed ac- 
cepts a “fixed loss” amounting to half the 
deficit incurred in the C5A transport plane 
program. 

Under the rescue plan submitted to con- 
congressional committees by Deputy Defense 
Secretary David Packard, Lockheed would 
have until the end of this month to accept 
or reject the proposal. The government would 
pay the company $200 million, which would 
let it continue C5A production after Feb. 1, 
but it would not preclude the possibility 
that the company will go bankrupt anyhow. 

Lockheed would also have to take a loss on 
the Cheyenne helicopter gunship, production 
of which has been canceled, and to settle 
with the Navy on other plane and ship con- 
struction. 

So Lockheed would forego all profit on the 
C5A, which is costing twice as much as the 
original estimate, and would split its losses 
50-50 with government. Lockheed is shaky 
not only because of its defense programs, 
but, as Packard pointed out, further finan- 
cial support from the private sector for its 
commercial programs is uncertain. 
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It would seem manifestly unfair to use 
taxpayer money for a complete bail-out if 
private money has insufficient faith to sup- 
port Lockheed. Yet the military needs the 
C5A, In the administration's view, the obli- 
gation to try to save the company extends to 
splitting the losses for cost overruns. 

For the long term, however, government 
would do well to face up to the prospects 
that if present trends continue: 

Original cost estimates will often be un- 
realistic. 

Congress and the citizens will become in- 
creasingly restless about supplementary pay- 
ments, whatever the reason for them, 

Rescue operations for floundering firms 
will run into increasing public opposition. 

The maligned “military-industrial com- 
plex” is important to the country’s security 
and perhaps its very survival. Errors and 
weaknesses provide ammunition for those 
who would weaken or destroy the country's 
capacity to defend itself. 

What we need are procedures that can 
anticipate the problems of totering industries 
important to defense and deal with them 
without resorting to $200 million Band-Aids 
applied in an atmosphere of crisis. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 7, 1971] 


LOCKHEED OPTS To LITIGATE SOLUTION TO 
C6A Dispute WITH THE PENTAGON 


WASsHINGTON.—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
decided to hold out for a better deal on its 
troubled C5A cargo jet than the Pentagon 
offered. 

Rejecting a Defense Department proposal 
that the company accept a $200 million loss 
on the C5A program, Lockheed said it will 
seek a solution to its financial dispute with 
the Government through legal channels. 

At an hour-long news conference yesterday, 
Lockheed’s chairman, Daniel J. Haughton, 
said the company believes it has a “strong 
legal position.” Litigation of the case, he said 
in a letter to Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard, “should ultimately permit Lockheed 
to substantially recover its costs expended on 
the program—with even the possibility of a 
profit.” 

Under this approach, Mr. Haughton main- 
tained, the controversial and complex C5A 
contract would have to be “revised,” and the 
Government would have to “fund completion 
of the 81-aircraft program pending the reso- 
lution of the legal disputes.” He estimated 
litigation could take a minimum of two years 
and a maximum of five. 


BROADENING OF ISSUES 


Last week, in outlining a Government plan 
designed to aid the ailing defense contractor, 
Mr. Packard said litigation could produce a 
settlement ranging anywhere from a $25 mil- 
lion profit for Lockheed to a $480 million loss. 
However, in his response to the Pentagon of- 
ficial, Mr. Haughton indicated the company 
wanted to broaden the issues that could be 
litigated. Presumably such a broadening 
would change this range. 

The C5A is at the heart of Lockheed’s fi- 
nancial dispute with the Pentagon, which 
originally inyolved three other programs: 
Motors for the short-range attack missile, 
known as the SRAM; the Army’s Cheyenne 
attack helicopter, and several Navy ship- 
building projects. 

On the shipbuilding projects, Mr. Haugh- 
ton said the company isn’t “prepared to ac- 
cept the Navy offer of $58 million” against 
claims of $159.8 million. However, he added, 
Lockheed believes “if both parties continue 
to pursue negotiations diligently, a mutually 
acceptable solution can be achieved within a 
reasonable period of time.” 

On the Cheyenne helicopter, Mr. Haugh- 
ton informed Mr. Packard that the Govern- 
ment's proposals were acceptable and that 
the company would, as a result, “withdraw 
from litigation” its claims under the Chey- 
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enne production contract. That contract was 
canceled by the Pentagon in 1969. 


CHEYENNE LOSSES 


In a separate letter to shareholders, the 
Lockheed chairman said the Cheyenne agree- 
ment with the Government would result in 
before-tax losses of $75 million on the devel- 
opment contract and $45 million on the pro- 
duction contract—“all of which was provided 
for through the third quarter of 1970.” 

Mr. Haughton also told Mr. Packard that 
the company agreed with the Pentagon that 
its dispute on the SRAM had been resolved 
when it settled last October for $20 million 
against a claim of $54 million. 

“Our assessments of the C5A and the ship- 
yard programs are under review as we close 
our books for 1970 and begin the usual year- 
end audit,” Mr. Haughton said at the press 
conference. “We are currently unable to pre- 
dict the possible impact of these two pro- 
grams on earnings.” 

Mr. Packard's rescue plan for Lockheed of- 
fered the company two alternatives for re- 
solving the dispute over how much money 
the Government owes the contractor for the 
C5A cargo-jet program—litigation or accept- 
ance of a $200 million “fixed-loss” settlement. 
Mr. Packard, the chief Pentagon procurement 
officer, said he personally preferred the fixed- 
loss route. 


COMPROMISE UNACCEPTABLE 


Such a settlement would “remove once and 
for all the contention of both parties,” he 
said. “It has the advantage of finality and 
would facilitate management improvements 
in the remainder of the program,” he added. 
However, he added that he recognized the 
possibility that Lockheed might prefer liti- 
gation. 

Yesterday, Mr. Haughton told Mr. Packard 
that the company couldn't accept “a compro- 
mise which entails such an excessive and un- 
warranted penalty to Lockheed at $200 mil- 
lion.” To do so, he said, wouldn't be fair to 
Lockheed’s employees, subcontractors and 
more than 55,000 shareholders. 

The Lockheed official repeatedly refused to 
state what he thought an equitable settle- 
ment would be or what kind of settlement he 
believes litigation is likely to produce. 

At one point under questioning, he did say, 
“I think we should have very little penalty” 
for the C5A program. At another point in the 
news conference, he said the company 
wouldn't be going to litigation unless it 
thought it would do significantly better than 
a $200 million loss. He even suggested Lock- 
heed might get a settlement that would 
allow the company “to pay attorneys’ fees 
and haye something left over for our share- 
holders.” 

TOTAL FIGURE UNCLEAR 


Mr. Haughton, like Government officials, 
also declined to estimate what a settlement 
of the four military-program disputes is like- 
ly to cost the Government and ultimately 
the taxpayer. Indeed, it remains unclear ex- 
actly what Lockheed believes it is owed on 
the C5A and what the Air Force believes it 
owes. Company and Pentagon officials alike 
stress it’s very difficult to put exact cost fig- 
ures on the C5A unless you carefully specify 
what's included. 

Last week, however, the Pentagon did say 
it currently estimates that Lockheed's work 
on 81 aircraft plus spare parts will cost about 
$3.7 billion. The original ceiling price, the 
Government says, was $2.3 billion for 115 
planes. 

Lockheed's financial problems with the 
four military programs fully emerged last 
March, when Mr. Haughton informed the 
Pentagon that the company needed some 
$600 million in interim financing to continue 
work beyond early 1971. At the time, Defense 
Secretary Laird said the difference between 
what Lockheed contended it was due and 
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what the Pentagon said it was owed was 
“almost $1 billion.” 

In appearances before Congressional com- 
mittees, Mr. Packard said that unless the 
company got financial help from both the 
Government and the private sector it faced 
the possibility of bankruptcy. At one point, 
he suggested that the company look around 
for a merger partner. 


MERGER WAS EXPLORED 


At his news conference yesterday, Mr. 
Haughton said he “didn’t really ever have 
any fears” of bankruptcy. As for merger, the 
chairman said he “did explore it with several 
companies.” He declined to name the com- 
panies, saying that it would be “improper” 
to do so. “I am not actively pursuing a mer- 
ger at the present time” or “negotiating” 
with any company, he added. 

Throughout the news conference, Mr. 
Haughton stressed that in the near future 
Lockheed will “have to have money from 
some place” to pay its bills. * + + 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1971] 


LOCKHEED REJECTS DEFENSE DEPT. BID FoR 
C-5A COMPROMISE, PLANS LITIGATION 


(By Michael Getler) 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has rejected a 
Pentagon proposal that the firm accept a 
fixed $200 million loss on its disputed C-5A 
contract and has chosen instead to take the 
cost-overrun matter to court. 

Lockheed Board Chairman Daniel J. 
Haughton, at a news conference yesterday, 
estimated that the litigation would take at 
least two years and perhaps five. 

In the interim, Lockheed proposes that 
the Defense Department continue to pro- 
vide the money to complete the 81 jet trans- 
ports the Air Force says it needs. The Penta- 
gon’s initial reaction was non-committal. 

The Pentagon has estimated that Lock- 
heed will need another $1.2 billion to com- 
plete the C-—5A fleet and provide initial spare 
parts and ground support equipment. 

Haughton said the company could not ac- 
cept a compromise settlement, as was of- 
fered by Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard on Dec, 30, “which entails such an 
excessive and unwarranted penalty to Lock- 
heed as $200 million.” 

He said he felt that the firm held “a 
strong legal position” and that a court set- 
tlement “should ultimately permit Lock- 
heed to substantially recover its costs ... 
with even the possibility of a profit for our 
nearly eight years of effort.” 

When questioned, Haughton admitted 
that Lockheed might accept some fixed loss, 
“but not $200 million.” 

The Lockheed chief executive stressed that 
at the core of the dispute was the total 
package procurement form of contracting 
that was used for the first time by the gov- 
ernment on the C-5A. This system, Haughton 
stated, “is now conceded universally to be 
unworkable ... but the fact remains that 
our company and its shareholders have been 
left with its consequences.” 

The original 1965 contract called for 115 
planes, 58 initially and then 57 more several 
years later, at a cost of $1.9 billion, according 
to Packard, The government’s liability was 
to be limited to $2.3 billion. 

The program went through numerous 
changes, and it is now estimated by the 
Pentagon that Lockheed's cost for the 81 
planes, plus some spares and ground equip- 
ment, will be $3.7 billion. 

An additional $802.6 million is being spent 
with General Electric Co. for 467 jet engines. 
There will also be additional spare engines 
and electronic gear bought, plus support 
costs estimated by the Secretary of the Air 
Force at about $800 million. 

According to Air Force estimates made in 
February, but supplied only yesterday, the 
excess costs to the government on the Lock- 
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heed work run from $595 million, in a con- 
tract interpretation most favorable to the 
government, to about $53 million when the 
agreement is interpreted most favorably for 
Lockheed. 

Packard, last week, foresaw the outcome 
of litigation as between a loss of $480 million 
for Lockheed and a profit of $25 million. 

Yesterday, Haughton refused to provide 
Lockheed’s estimate of how much is in dis- 

ute, 
5 Haughton noted that Packard, though fav- 
oring the fixed-loss settlement, also posed the 
legal alternative Lockheed has chosen, 

However, Haughton said the firm will not 
necessarily limit litigation to the one central 
issue that Packard suggested: Whether the 
Air Force, by cutting back its order from 115 
to 81 planes after costs had skyrocketed, was 
still bound to higher payments by a contro- 
versial contract clause that permits repricing. 

Haughton also announced yesterday that 
Lockheed would not accept Packard’s offer 
to settle company claims of $159.8 million on 
disputed Navy ship costs for $58 million, and 
would negotiate further. 

Lockheed did accept proposals for what is 
claimed to be a net loss of $120 million on 
the Army’s Cheyenne helicopter. 

Packard yesterday said he would study the 
Lockheed response before making a recom- 
mendation to Congress when it returns later 
this month. 

Pentagon officials said Packard would no 
doubt sound out congressional willingness to 
continue to appropriate funds for the C-5A 
if the possible excess cost to the taxpayer 
would remain uncertain for years. 

Packard, himself, had raised the question 
of whether Lockheed would be in a position 
to repay the government, with interest, sev- 
eral years hence if litigation went heavily in 
the government’s favor. 

Haughton’s tone yesterday was generally 
optimistic. 

The Lockheed executive believes that an 
acceptable agreement can be reached that 
will satisfy Congress. Some $200 million in 
extra C-5A funds was voted by Congress last 
month, contingent on a proposed settlement. 
Defense officials see little likelihood of this 
money being stopped even if the controversy 
lingers, Rather, the test will come in consid- 
ering next year’s budget, if Congress is un- 
happy. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1971] 
ARROGANCE OF POWER 


As a result of huge cost overruns on four 
military programs, of which the most impor- 
tant is the C—5A cargce jet, the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. In an effort to keep the company 
from going under, the Pentagon has proposed 
to pay an extra $758 million to Lockheed, 
provided that the company agrees to pay 
$200 million of this back as a fixed loss on 
the C-5A contract. 

But this proposal is not good enough to 
satisfy Lockheed's chairman, Daniel J. 
Haughton. He declared at a press conference 
this week that Lockheed would instead go to 
litigation with the Government to settle its 
four disputes, totaling about $1 billion. Mr. 
Haughton confidently said, “I think a way 
will be found for the Defense Department to 
fund us while litigation is under way.” He 
expects the litigation would take two to five 
years. 

The Lockheed chairman apparently feels 
blameless for his company’s performance on 
a contract on which it agreed to produce 115 
aircraft at a ceiling price of $2.3 billion, but 
which will cost the taxpayers $3.7 billion for 
only 81 planes. In a letter to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Packard, Mr. Haughton said 
that through litigation Lockheed expects to 
recover substantially all these costs “with 
even the possibility of a profit.” 

Lockheed’s management is apparently con- 
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fident that the company's financial obliga- 
tions are so huge—especially to many banks 
and airlines—and the fallout of its collapse 
on subcontractors, its employes and stock- 
holders, and the Pentagon, would be so great, 
that nothing could happen. Mr. Haughton 
told reporters he had no fear of bankruptcy 
and was looking for no merger. 

The public interest will be badly served if 
the Pentagon yields to this bluff. Lockheed 
has demonstrated a degree of managerial in- 
efficiency unusual even for defense contrac- 
tors. Rather than rescue Lockheed’s existing 
management, it would be better for the Gov- 
ernment to let the company go under and, 
as was done in the case of Penn Central, re- 
organize in bankruptcy. 

This course not only will facilitate a basic 
overhaul of the company, but it will serve as 
& warning to other defense producers that 
there is a penalty for inefficiency and that no 
corporation has a claim to survive just be- 
cause it is huge and works for the Govern- 
ment. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 13, 1971] 
MERITS or LOCKHEED’S CASE ON THE C-5A 
To the EDITOR: 

Your Jan. 8 editorial “Arrogance of Power” 
is antagonistic and misleading. 

You challenge our right to select litigation 
as the most suitable of two alternatives of- 
fered by Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard to resolve our contract differences 
on the C-5A transport. The courts exist to 
provide the individual citizen—and big or 
little corporations as well—the right to judi- 
cial review. Without this protection, the 
Government could impose its will not only 
on a large corporation but upon every citizen 
without regard to the merits of a case. 

You have failed to recognize that there 
may be any possible legal merit to Lockheed’s 
case. Obviously we are convinced we have a 
strong case or we would not have chosen 
this alternative. It seems apparent that with- 
out knowledge of the merits of the case, you 
would force Lockheed to accept a $200-mil- 
lion loss on the C-5A. And you must have 
overlooked the announced plan that Lock- 
heed would repay to the Government, plus 
interest, whatever a court might decide Lock- 
heed should pay. 

You quote me as telling a press conference 
that Lockheed would seek litigation to settle 
its four major disputes. This is a gross error. 
One of the disputes, on the SRAM motor, 
was settled last October. On a second, cov- 
ering the Cheyenne helicopter, we have 
agreed to accept the Department of Defense 
proposal for settlement. On the third, cover- 
ing Navy shipbuilding claims, we plan to 
continue negotiations. Only on the C-5A dis- 
pute have we chosen the litigation course. 

You say that I apparently feel blameless 
for Lockheed’s performance. Again, not true. 
Twice during the press conference and on 
numerous other occasions I have admitted 
that there were many things that in hind- 
sight we believe could have been handled 
better. 

You say that we agreed to produce 115 
aircraft at a ceiling price of $2.3-billion, 
but which will cost the tax-payers $3.7 billion 
for only 81 airplanes. Again, not correct. We 
agreed to produce the airplanes under terms 
of the contract, which provided for the price 
to be adjusted. 

The fact is our C-5A dispute is a legal one 
and we are following a logical, business-like 
procedure. All defense contracts provide an 
avenue for settling contract disagreements. 
There is nothing unusual about the litiga- 
tion alternative that Mr. Packard offered for 
the resolution of the Defense Department 
dispute with Lockheed. 

It is surprising you would choose to de- 
scribe our company position as a “bluff.” Let 
me assure you that this is no bluff and that 
we are determined to protect our rights 
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through litigation rather than take the in- 
equitable penalty which was offered. 

Secretary Packard has offered Lockheed 
two alternative approaches to resolve the dis- 
pute—either through litigation or by Lock- 
heed’s accepting a fixed loss to resolve all 
issues. He recognized that Lockheed cannot 
provide the funds and that under either al- 
ternative it would be necessary for the Air 
Force to fund completion of the C-5A pro- 
gram. Congress late last year voted the funds 
Mr. Packard had requested to continue C-5A 
production. 

Would The Times deny us the right to our 
day in court? Are we arrogant for seeking it? 
Perhaps the arrogance is on the part of The 
Times when it recommends that Lockheed 
be forced into bankruptcy as a warning to 
other defense producers. 

D. J. HAUGHTON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Lockheed Aircrajt Corp. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1971] 
THE LOCKHEED BAIL-OUT 


When Rolls-Royce got into financial trou- 
ble recently (mainly because of an egregious 
error on an engine contract for Lockheed’s 
air bus), the British government bailed it 
out at a cost of nearly $300 million. In so 
doing, the chairman and chief executive of 
the company, Sir Denning Pearson, was 
sacked, replaced by Lord Cole. 

Now we see that the Pentagon is going to 
bail out Lockheed, at a cost variously esti- 
mated from $757 million to $1.45 billion, But 
is Daniel Haughton, president of Lockheed, 
to be fired? No. The very people who got 
Lockheed into its financial mess on the C-5A 
airplane, for which the American taxpayers 
are now asked to pay, are in effect to be 
rewarded for their shortcomings. That sort 
of Orwellian logic may make sense in Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Packard’s office, but 
one may hope that Congress will see through 
it, particularly since other companies will no 
doubt start lining up at that trough. 

Congress should also ask whether it is in 
fact so vitally necessary to the country—to 
national security—for Lockheed to be kept 
from bankruptcy. Surely other companies, 
hopefully better managed, could also produce 
the C-5A—if it is really needed (which may 
be doubtful). Penn Central is in bankruptcy; 
surely it is as important, if not more so, to 
the country than is Lockheed. But the most 
it will get is a government-guaranteed loan. 
(I do not comment on the merits of even 
that aid.) Furthermore, the American peo- 
ple are entitled to a full statement of the 
reasons for the Lockheed bail-out, not the 
bald statement of Mr. Packard that it is “in 
the national interest.” The $200 million 
“loss” that Lockheed supposedly will sustain 
looks more like a “paper” transaction than an 
actuality. 

The Lockheed bail-out, finally, reveals 
starkly the problems involved when an in- 
dustrial manager of a major defense con- 
tractor (Mr. Packard) is in charge of the 
Pentagon’s purse. Are not the taxpayers en- 
titled to an independent evaluation of this 
grotesquely expensive gadget (the C-5A)? 
Such an evaluation is not possible when the 
effective decision-makers come from the very 
segment of the American economy that is 
ostensibly being regulated. 

Last August Mr. Packard called defense 
procurement “a mess.” So it is. But is it any 
less So with this bail-out? 

ARTHUR S, MILLER, 
Professor of Law, The National Law Cen- 
ter, George Washington University. 

WASHINGTON. 

[From Newsweek, Jan. 11, 1971] 
BAILING OUT LOCKHEED 


As the newest wrinkle dreamed up by De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara and his 
Whiz Kids, the “total package procurement 
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plan” looked like a sure winner back in 1965. 
Its first application was to be in the Penta- 
gon's contract for the world’s largest plane, 
the C-5A freighter—and in essence, the new 
concept pinned Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to 
a fixed price of not more than $2.3 billion for 
building 115 of the giant planes. There would 
be control over the creeping extras that had 
inexorably infiated defense contracts ever 
since George Washington’s day. 

That was the theory. By last spring eco- 
nomic inflation, management, inefficiency 
and several major redesign programs had 
rocketed the total cost of the program to 
more than $3.7 billion, even though the num- 
ber of planes ordered had been cut back to 
81. Since roughly the same process had in- 
flated three other Lockheed defense projects, 
the company was in deep financial trouble. 

The whole fiasco threw a major strain on 
the tangled web of relationships that is the 
U.S. military-industrial complex. As the na- 
tion’s biggest defense contractor, Lockheed 
could be said to be a vital resource in itself. 
Further, if it went broke, so huge a bank- 
ruptcy might well topple other contractors 
that had been supplying Lockheed. And to 
complicate matters even more, the govern- 
ment itself was at least partly to blame for 
permitting the runaway escalation of costs. 

Burial: Thus, when Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary David Packard last week disclosed the 
Pentagon’s proposals for settling the issue, 
the plan amounted to a bailout for Lock- 
heed couched in terms designed to bury the 
whole unhappy mess as inconspicuously as 
possible. Packard carefully refrained from 
disclosing the total cost of his plan to the 
nation’s taxpayers, but outside estimates 
ranged from $750 million to $1.4 billion, 
while the loss to Lockheed was put at some 
$500 million. 

First, Packard offered to pick up about 
$220 million in cost overruns on three smaller 
programs: the Cheyenne helicopter, five 
Navy ship contracts and a short-range mis- 
sile motor. This would leave Lockheed with 
losses of more than $300 million. 

Next, Packard said, the government would 
pay the full costs of the C-5A program as 
they came due. Lockheed could then choose 
one of two courses; either accept a fixed loss 
of $200 million, to be repaid to the govern- 
ment over several years, or try to sue for a 
better deal. 

How had the formula been calculated? 
Packard would say only that it “represents 
my best judgment,” adding: “Some will 
think it too low, others too high.” But he 
stressed that even this deal didn't guarantee 
Lockheed against bankruptcy, since the 
company still had to obtain sufficient financ- 
ing to deliver commercial contracts—notably 
the L-1011 jetliner. 

A Lockheed spokesman in Burbank, Calif., 
said the company was studying its options 
under the plan. But he was clearly among 
those who thought Packard was on the low 
side. Just as clearly, there would be many in 
Congress—where the deal must be ap- 
proved—who would call it a giveaway. Wis- 
consin Sen. William Proxmire, for one, called 
it a “loss plus” for the government—"a soft 
government loan on the most favorable 
terms.” 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 13, 
1971] 


LOCKHEED: A Risky BAIL-OUT 


The Federal Government will be setting 
& perilous precedent if it yields to the con- 
temptuous demand of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp, for a billion-dollar bail-out. 

Because of costs it failed to foresee, Lock- 
heed has taken a financial licking on four 
military contracts, the most notable of which 
is for the C-5A transport plane. Somehow 
the firm has got the idea that the taxpayers 
have a responsibility to pay for its mistakes. 
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The Pentagon, understandably, doesn’t 
want to see one of its biggest contractors 
crash. So it generously offered $758 million 
to keep Lockheed aloft—with the provision 
that the firm eventually pay back $200 mil- 
lion as a “fixed loss’ on the C-5A. 

Lockheed sneered at the offer. It is going 
into litigation and, according to board chair- 
man Daniel J. Haughton, not only expects to 
recover costs of more than $1 billion but 
possibly turn a profit. 

What Lockheed is asking, i: seems to us, 
is that the government change the rules of 
contracting so that anybody doing business 
with Uncle Sam is guaranteed a profit. 

The system doesn’t work that way, and 
we don't think it should. 

Obviously, no contractor tackles a project 
with the idea of losing his shirt. But, in 
government contracting as in private busi- 
ness there is an element of risk that a mis- 
calculation, unforeseen costs or plain ineffi- 
ciency will turn a paper profit into a stagger- 
ing loss. 

It’s a safeguard which puts the respon- 
sibility on the contractor to enter a realistic 
bid and perform to the best of his ability. 

The controversial C-5A contract was not 
a good one, but it was good enough for Lock- 
heed at the time. Under it, the firm agreed 
to produce 120 planes at a ceiling price of 
$2.3 billion, Because of cost overruns, only 
partly attributable to inflation, it’s going to 
cost $3.7 billion for only 81 planes. 

Far more important than whether Lock- 
heed is grounded economically is what other 
contractors will expect of Uncle Sam if they 
get stung on some future project. 

The question before the Pentagon and 
Congress Is whether the government can 
afford to establish a policy of guaranteed 
profits that invites and, ultimately, rewards 
inefficiency. 

[From Newsweek, Jan. 18, 1971] 
LocKHEED Says No 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the nation’s larg- 
est defense contractor, has endured nothing 
but hard luck and red ink for two years— 
mainly because the cost of producing giant 
C-5A transports for the Air Force ran a stag- 
gering $1.4 billion over the contract price. 
The company lost $32.6 million in 1969 and 
is expected to rack up another loss when 
1970 results are tallied. Last week, however, 
Lockheed demonstrated that while it may 
be poor, it is still feisty. 

At a Washington news conference, Lock- 
heed chairman Daniel J. Haughton an- 
nounced that his company was turning down 
the Pentagon's offer to absorb all but $200 
million of the huge cost overrun on the 
C-5A. He said Lockheed planned to take the 
case to the Armed Services Board of Con- 
tract Appeals and, if necessary, to the U.S. 
Court of Claims, 

In Haughton's view, Lockheed was trapped 
financially by the “total package” defense 
contract concept, which set a limit on both 
the product's cost and the contractor's profit, 
leaving no room for cost increases. Accord- 
ing to Haughton, the total package concept 
is “now conceded universally to be virtually 
unworkable,” and Lockheed has “been left 
with the consequences.” Then he continued: 
“You hear a great deal of misleading talk 
about a ‘charity bailout’ for Lockheed and 
about the possibility of a bankruptcy. We 
have never believed bankruptcy is either 
necessary or desirable from anyone’s point of 
view, and we have never asked for charity.” 

How much does Lockheed want? Haugh- 
ton repeatedly refused to name a figure. But 
in making the original offer to limit Lock- 
heed’s loss to $200 million, Deputy Defense 
Secretary David Packard estimated that a 
court action could bring anything from a 
$480 million loss to a profit of $25 million— 
enough, perhaps, to pay the lawyers’ fees. 
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SEA DISPOSAL OF MUNITIONS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I was 
very concerned to learn that the Navy 
is again seeking to dispose of munitions 
in the ocean. While it has been publicly 
reported that at least 50,000 tons of con- 
ventional munitions are proposed to be 
dumped in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, I have learned that there may be 
more than twice that amount involved. 
Once again we are faced with a proposed 
Government operation which ignores the 
basic tenets of common sense and scien- 
tific evidence on the potentially harmful 
effects of sea dumping and the unneces- 
sary risks to our oceans future and, 
consequently, our own future. On Au- 
gust 5, 1970, the Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography held the first public Senate 
hearings on Government disposal of 
munitions at sea as it related to the secret 
decision of the Army to dump 65 tons 
of liquid nerve agent into the Atlantic 
Ocean, Although we were assured that 
no more sea-dump operations were 
planned by the Army, we are faced with 
essentially the identical problem by an- 
other branch of the armed services. 

Military dumping of munitions in the 
oceans dates back many years, The justi- 
fication was that it is the cheapest way 
to dispose of munitions that were de- 
signed not to be demilitarized, but the 
dumping has not always worked as 
planned. In theory, the munitions are to 
be placed in old ships from the mothball 
fleet, towed to an ocean dumping site, 
and sunk by opening special valves. 
But there have been instances when the 
ships have not sunk as planned, but 
drifted off, and later sank in water too 
shallow to set off the pressure fuses that 
were to detonate the munitions. There is 
at least one such vessel on the bottom 
still unexploded, and it is simply marked 
on charts as a hazard to navigation! 

Many other questions must be con- 
sidered. For example, what information 
do we have on the physical, chemical, 
biological conditions of the area where 
the dumping is to take place? What 
would be the result on these factors if 
the planned dumping aborted? What fa- 
cilities and alternatives are available for 
land disposal? These are but a few of the 
questions that must be asked, and must 
be answered in the environmental im- 
pact statement that the Navy must file 
before approval can be granted. As I 
stated on August 13, 1970, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the nerve gas situa- 
tion was one where we were already 
locked in concrete but we could halt fu- 
ture steps which would imperil the ec- 
ology of the ocean. As I mentioned at that 
time, there were a total of over 123 ap- 
proved dumping areas, approved in a 
vacuum of ignorance. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
the Subcommittee on Oceanography will 
hold an inquiry into the proposed dump- 
ing in the near future, and that we expect 
a full public airing of the Navy’s proposal. 
Shortly, I intend to introduce legislation 
to prevent further unilateral decisions of 
this nature. The fate of our oceans can- 
not continue to be entrusted to those 
whose past record is largely one of fail- 
ure. We have the power and determina- 
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tion to stop the needless wasting of our 
marine resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that Roberta 
Hornig’s article, “Sea Disposal of Muni- 
tions Asked by Navy,” in the Evening Star 
of January 25, 1971, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sea DISPOSAL OF MUNITIONS 
ASKED By Navy 


(By Roberta Hornig) 


The Navy is trying to get permission to 
dump at least 50,000 tons of “conventional” 
munitions—explosives, rockets, propellant- 
type boosters, projectiles and scrap—into the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

No nerve gas is involved 

Two-thirds of the outmoded and, in some 
cases, potentially dangerous weapons, would 
go into the Atlantic in one of the designated 
munitions dumping areas, the rest would 
be dumped off the West Coast 

A Navy spokesman said yesterday, however, 
that the proposed operation would not be 
carried out without permission of President 
Nixon’s Council on Environmental Quality. 

When asked what the Navy would do if 
the administration environmentalists re- 
jected the dumping project, he replied: 
“Then we'll have to think of something else.” 

In October, Nixon endorsed a report by 
his council urging a ban on unregulated 
dumping and strict limitations on dumping 
materials harmful to marine environment. 
Legislation based on this report is expected 
to go to Congress this year. 

The Navy spokesman said the President 
was talking about “controlled dumping, not 
no dumping.” 

The munitions the Navy wants to dump 
are stored in arsenals throughout the coun- 
try, including New Jersey and South Caro- 
lina. Another 50,000 tons the Navy says must 
go for reasons of safety and lack of storage 
space can be destroyed at their storage de- 
pots, the spokesman said. 

The potentially hazardous weapons in- 
volved in the proposal are propellants that 
become unstable with age and are capable of 
exploding. The spokesman emphasized that 
“we are well ahead of any real danger and 
want to stay ahead.” 

Ocean dumping became an emotionally 
charged public issue in August when the 
Army surprised everyone by saying it had to 
get rid of 14,500 concrete-encased rockets 
containing nerve gas because they were in 
danger of exploding. Hearings in both the 
House and Senate were called, but the nerve 
gas was finally dumped off the Florida coast 
because no one could come up with a better 
solution. 

During the furor that followed its dump- 
ing announcement, the Army promised it 
would end such practices. 


HEALTH RISKS IN CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the cre- 
scendo of proof that cigarette smoking 
is harmful to health continued to mount 
this week with the announcement that 
U.S. Public Health studies indicate peo- 
ple who are prone to heart disease in- 
crease the risk by smoking because the 
nicotine in cigarettes makes the heart 
work harder. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story which appears in the Washington 
Post today, detailing the results of a re- 
cent study on the effects of nicotine in 
cigarettes on health, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CIGARETTES LINKED TO HEART ILLS 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 


New experiments have pinpointed the ways 
that cigarette smoking increases the risk of 
fatal heart attacks, the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral said yesterday. 

These new studies in animals and humans 
show that the nicotine in cigarettes increases 
the work of the heart and its demands for 
oxygen, Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld said in his 
1971 report on The Health Consequences of 
Smoking. 

This increases the risk of heart attacks 
among people who are prone to coronary 
disease, the report said. 

While other factors—including diet, obe- 
sity and high levels of blood fats—are closely 
linked to fatal heart attacks, Steinfeld said 
that cigarette smoking is an independent 
cause that can accelerate other risks. 

“The more risk factors a given individual 
has, the greater the chance of his develop- 
ing coronary heart disease.” the report said. 

Besides causing the heart to work hard- 
er, the nicotine in cigarettes also stimulates 
the release of a chemical called catecholam- 
ine from the adrenal glands. This causes an 
increase in fatty acids in the blood, the re- 
port ssid. 

Nicotine may also alter the heart's rhythm 
so as to cause ventricular fibrillation, the 
wild uncontrolled beating of the heart that 
is the most common causes of death among 
heart attack victims. 

Other studies cited in the report suggest 
that cigarette smoking may contribute to the 
clogging of the arteries that often preceeds 
heart attacks. 

Many scientists have thought that smoking 
is related to the whole range of heart dis- 
eases but the studies cited in this report 
provide the clearest evidence to date. 

Steinfeld predicted that new evidence may 
be just around the corner in a lowering of 
the death rate among groups of Americans 
who have stopped smoking in the past four 
years. 

A survey last spring, he said, showed that 
more people stopped smoking between 1966 
and 1970 than in the 11 years preceeding 
that. And while the earlier decrease in smok- 
ers had been concentrated among younger 
men, the new survey showed that the de- 
crease extended to men between 55 and 64 
years old. 

“With the massive changes in smoking be- 
havior which have taken place among adults 
in the past few years, largely as an expres- 
sion of the desire to protect health, changes 
should be expected in mortality rates among 
those groups” who have stopped smoking, 
the report said. 

If the death rates fail to drop, however, 
the tobacco industry will have powerful new 
ammunition in its fight to discredit the 
Surgeon General’s contention that smoking 
is unhealthy. 

In a statement released yesterday, The 
Tobacco Institute said the latest Surgeon 
General report merely “provides more con- 
flicting scientific evidence on the subject.” 

Horace R. Kornegay, president of the To- 
bacco Institute, said the report omitted im- 
portant studies that disagree with the Sur- 
geon General's view. 


SENATOR COOK SPEAKS ON 
HUNGER 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 17, 1970, Senator Marrow W. 
CooK of Kentucky addressed the national 
convention of the National Farmers 
Organization in Louisville, Ky. Agri- 
culture, is of course, one of the most 
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basic industries to any organized society, 
and certainly a viable and critical one 
within the United States. Senator CooK, 
in addressing his remarks, graphically 
and forcefully focused upon the national 
tragedy of hunger. Even with our over- 
abundance of agricultural products and 
the scientific advances made in that in- 
dustry, there is still real hunger within 
our nation. As Senator Cook correctly 
pointed out, this is through no fault of 
the farmer. The fact is, however, that 
we must enlist all our resources to ini- 
tiate affirmative action to eradicate the 
blight of hunger. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Coox’s address be printed in 
its entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARLOW W. COOK 


As both a Senator and an individual I wel- 
come you to the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
Indeed, we are honored that you have once 
more chosen the “Bluegrass State" for your 
annual national convention. 

There are a number of subjects which 
might be appropriate for discussion this eve- 
ning. The recent passage of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970—and its effect on the American 
farmer—would itself provide us with hours 
of discussion. 

Of course, you have spent the better part 
of your time these last few days discussing 
such matters with experts. There is little 
that I could say with which you are not al- 
ready intimately familiar. 

In my mind the N.F.O. has always been 
associated not only with the need of the 
farmer—but the improvement of life for all 
men through the advancement of agriculture 
and the values of rural life. Perhaps then, 
this evening is a time to reflect upon the 
most basic and primitive of all human 
needs—hunger. 

Parming and the science of agriculture 
developed in response to this basic need. 
In the United States it developed to such 
an extent as to have become an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Unfortunately, this devel- 
opment, through no fault of the farmer, did 
not eradicate hunger or its more sophisti- 
cated companion—malnutrition. 

In early 1969 the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs was estab- 
lished drawing its membership from a num- 
ber of existing committees. From my seat 
on the Senate Agriculture Committee I was 
selected to serve on what became known as 
the “Hunger Committee”. President Nixon 
in a message to Congress on May 6, 1969, 
stated “That hunger and malnutrition should 
persist in a land such as ours is embarrass- 
ing and intolerable’. He recommended to 
the Congress a comprehensive and ambitious 
plan to put an end to hunger in America. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Clifford Hardin, 
pledged his support in streamlining and ex- 
panding food help programs to better meet 
the need for improved nutrition. The De- 
partment reorganized its family and nutri- 
tion programs by creating the Food and Nu- 
trition Service. 

In December of 1969, the War on Hunger 
was given added momentum by the con- 
vening of the White House Conference of 
Food, Nutrition and Health, Its purpose was 
to forge a new national policy on food and 
nutrition. 

While there was much interest in this sub- 
ject during the first Session of the 91st Con- 
gress, there was little follow-up in 1970 in 
the second Session. 

During this holiday season many millions 
of Americans remain undernourished and 
underfed, In his recently published book, 
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The Case Against Hunger, a Demand for a 
National Policy, Senator Fritz Hollings re- 
minds us all of the devastating effect of 
hunger on the American people, especially 
our very young. Hunger is a disgrace wher- 
ever it is found but it is especially harmful 
to the next generation—our children, As my 
colleague points out, “Current thinking is 
that brain cell development becomes vir- 
tually complete six months after birth”. The 
effect of malnutrition on the very young child 
in many cases is irreparable brain damage, 
a life of mental retardation and a loss to our 
society. Surprisingly, it has only been re- 
cently that we have realized the full extent 
of malnutrition in our nation and its devas- 
tating effects on the productive life potential 
of our young, not to mention our older 
citizens. 

The existence of widespread hunger and 
malnutrition in America has now been re- 
dundantly documented by hearings of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition and Health and my own Sen- 
ate Nutrition Committee. 

It has been estimated that 5 to 10% of 
the American population is eating either ir- 
regularly or inadequately, Current responsi- 
bility for meeting the food needs of these 
Americans lies between the Departments of 
Agriculture, H.E.W. and O.E.0. The Adminis- 
tration has now recommended that all food 
programs be transferred to H.E.W., a move 
I have long advocated. The Welfare Division 
of H.E.W. extends its benefits to only 9 out 
of 27 million poor of the nation, The Health 
Division of H.E.W. until recently has paid 
little attention to malnutrition in America 
while studying it in 33 foreign countries, 
Under the Education Division little or 
nothing has been done to instruct the re- 
cipients in proper nutritional practices. And 
believe me, without this vital educational 
Poran a large portion of whatever re- 

ene t 
available is aie yg Pe one 

It was to study and recommen 
to our nutritional crisis that Prestan Aa 
called the White House Conference on Food 
Nutrition and Health in December of 1969 
The President in his introductory remarks 
to the participants promised full implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the Con- 
ference where practical. 

The Conference was a highly re resen 
group consisting of 26 PENAI ant aight tae 
forces. The panels were made up of academic 
medical, industrial and agricultural experts, 
as well as citizens chosen because of their 
particular concern rather than expertise. The 
task forces represented vast segments of our 
population such as social action groups. 
women's organizations, industrial and con- 
sumer interests, professional organizations 
and religious denominations. Members of the 
Conference represented university professors 
and students, physicians, old and young, in- 
dustry leaders and technicians, representa- 
tives of consumer organizations, members of 
all main religious denominations and of mi- 
nority organizations, members of women's 
organizations with membership totaling over 
60 million women, labor leaders, representa- 
tives of health organizations, agricultural 
and trade organizations, social action groups 
from all economic levels ranging from the 
National Association of Manufacturers to 
various organizations dealing with the very 
poor—and last but not least, over 400 of the 
very poor themselves; blacks, Mexican-Amer- 
icans, Puerto Ricans, whites, Indians, Alas- 
kan natives, inhabitants of the Pacific Trust 
Territories, and of our Caribbean depend- 
encies and migrant laborers were brought to- 
gether to discuss the recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Conference 
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fill 333 government document pages so ob- 
viously I will spare you a detailed recitation 
of its recommendations. I do, however, want 
to emphasize one key area of my special con- 
cern, that is, nutrition education. As you 
know, the production and supplying of food 
alone is not enough. There must be some 
awareness of which foods should be con- 
sumed and the will to do it. And poor nutri- 
tional practices are not confined to the poor 
people. The rich and the middle class equal- 
ly ignore proper nutritional consumption. 
For example, it is no simple matter to get 
my teenage daughter to eat properly. The 
recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference in this area are excellent and any 
which require legislation for implementa- 
tion will have this Senator's support. 

A dynamic nutrition education program 
that begins in early childhood and continues 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools can help young children to acquire 
positive attitudes toward food. Also, it can 
help older children to assume responsibility 
for their own food selections and prepare 
them for adult and parental responsibility. 
As future citizens in a democracy, children 
must develop acceptable nutritional prac- 
tices and a sense of social consciousness to 
enable them to participate intelligently in 
the adoption of public policy affecting the 
nutrition of people. 

Nutrition education in the schools can 
be effectively integrated into many curri- 
cula, or nutrition can be taught separately. 
School nutrition programs should be ex- 
tended to include parents and other adults. 
Learning opportunities should be designed 
to accommodate individual differences aris- 
ing from cultural, economic, personal and 
family conditions. By applying the best of 
what is known about how people learn, by 
utilizing new educational techniques, by 
taking advantage of school feeding services 
as a laboratory for classroom experiences, 
by using new resources, by transmitting a 
feeling of excitement about the world of 
food, nutrition education programs that are 
dramatic and vital can be developed in the 
schools. 

As a beginning the Conference recom- 
mended and I endorse the following with 
regard to school children: 

(1) That lunch and breakfast to insure 
good nutrition be provided when needed 
to all school children including those in 
pre-kindergarten and day care. 

(2) That the administration of food serv- 
ice be a responsibility of school authorities. 
Regardless of where or by whom food used 
in school feeding is prepared, school au- 
thorities must set standards of sanitation, 
nutrition and costing, and provide a com- 
fortable pleasant place for eating, and allow 
time for good eating behavior and social 
interaction. 

(3) That at all levels—federal, state, and 
local—direction supervision and monitoring 
of food service must be provided through 
personnel trained in nutrition and food man- 
agement. Continuous inservice and work- 
shop training must be provided for employees 
at all levels. 

(4) That maximum use of food service fa- 
cilities be made for career training and nu- 
trition education for students and adults. 

(5) That adequate funding be provided 
through federal and state legislation to en- 
sure optimum school day meals, including 
breakfast, lunch and supplementary foods 
as well as necessary facilities. 

(6) That student, parent and community 
involvement in food services be encouraged. 

(7) That school authorities be encouraged 
to develop innovative ways to feed school 
children with maximum efficiency compatible 
with the objectives and rationale as ex- 
pressed in these recommendations. 

These measures alone will not necessarily 
insure that children or, for that matter, their 
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parents will begin to employ the proper nu- 
tritional practices. But they will insure that 
all have access to the proper information. 

Likewise, the entire body of recommenda- 
tions put forth by the White House Confer- 
ence will not instantaneously put an end to 
hunger and malnutrition in America, but it 
is a beginning. As Senator Hollings put it, 

The hungry in America must be fed... 
America, with its great wealth and energy, 
has the ability to wipe out hunger almost 
overnight. We can, we just haven't. 

The issue is clear. Our duty is obvious. Just 
as it has been said that there is no Republi- 
can or Democratic way to solve the problems 
of the cities, I say to you this is not a parti- 
san issue, but a responsibility which all 
Americans must assume. When the cause is 
just it must be pursued by liberals and con- 
servatives alike. To hesitate in attacking the 
greatest disgrace of this decade, or even 
worse, to continue to ignore it, would be to 
play a cruel hoax on a segment of our society 
which deserves, at the very least, the oppor- 
tunity to be physically fit to compete in our 
free enterprise system. 


AMERICA'S ENERGY NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the ablest and most knowledgeable men 
in the area of the Nation’s fuels and 
energy resources is Hollis M. Dole, As- 
sistant Secretary of Interior for Mineral 
Resources. 

During the past 2 years, and especially 
the last year Secretary Dole has testi- 
fied before a number of congressional 
committees and made several major 
speeches on the U.S. fuels and energy 
problem. 

One of his more recent addresses at 
Stanford University put the whole en- 
ergy problem into a perspective that 
should serve as a sober warning of the 
realities of the fuels and energy situa- 
tion and the vital and immediate need 
for a concerted effort by the Federal 
Government toward a realistic fuels and 
energy policy, 

Quoting from a report by the National 
Coal Policy Conference, Mr. Dole made 
the following statement to illustrate the 
difficulties the Nation is experiencing in 
a rational approach to energy: 

The trouble with conscious acts of policy 
is that often as not they get in the way of 
each other's objectives. Oil import policy is 
committed to limiting the share of foreign 
oil in our total supply to avoid undue de- 
pendence upon potentially unreliable 
sources. Pollution abatement policy limits 
the sulfur content of fuels, but its side ef- 
fect is to displace native coal with foreign 
residual fuel oil. Nuclear development pol- 
icy is dedicated to cheap, abundant electric 
power from the peaceful atom, but in achiev- 
ing this objective it will, to a very substan- 
tial degree, succeed only in substituting 
scarce uranium for abundant coal as the 
energy supply for electric power generation. 
The intent of wellhead gas price regulation 
was to insure that consumers were able to 
enjoy a premium fuel at a low price. But the 
price of gas was set so low that trillions of 
cubic feet of it were burned under boilers 
for a purpose that coal could have served 
as well, and, increasingly, consumers are un- 
able to get gas at any price. 


Mr. Dole also warned of the need to 


“arrest the steady drift toward greater 
dependence upon foreign energy 
sources”—an objective that can be ac- 


complished only if: 
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“We—provide a climate attractive to those 
who must invest the huge sum of money re- 
quired to develop “an adequate, secure 
supply of energy here at home.” 

This means—if it means anything at all— 
& stable, clear, coherent, long-range policy 
which provides the opportunity for each of 
these sources to make its appropriate con- 
tribution to the Nation’s energy supply. 
This climate is unlikely to materialize in the 
absence of such a policy, and our depend- 
ence upon foreign sources will, in conse- 
quence, increase, Achieving such a climate 
will be extraordinarily hard to do, but I 
remain hopeful that, having for so long at- 
tempted to deal separately with the various 
sources which comprise our energy supply, 
we may now be ready to view them as the 
integral parts of a single structure. If we 
can do this, we shall be in a fair way to 
develop the necessary guidance—not direc- 
tion, but guidance—that will vouchsafe to 
investors in our energy industries a degree 
of confidence that has been conspicuously 
lacking until the present time, and which is 
critical to the future development of our 
domestic energy resources. But the time to 
begin is now. 


Mr. Dole also warned that— 


“The relatively comfortable balance” be- 
tween supply and demand which now exists 
is “both ephemeral and illusory.” 

My concern is that having warned the 
public of an energy crisis that has not mate- 
rialized, those who did so may be accused 
of crying wolf. The wolf was indeed at the 
door earlier this winter; he has merely gone 
away for a time. But he will surely be back, 
and he may bring a whole pack with him. For 
beyond this winter loom the peak load de- 
mands for electricity of next summer; the 
steadily diminishing capability of the gas 
industry to meet the demands made on it; 
the ever-increasing dependency upon foreign 
oil, particularly along the East Coast; the 
tenuous supply of fission fuels available at 
reasonable cost for burner reactors; and the 
mounting constraints upon the use of coal 
in metropolitan areas. 


Mr. President, because of the urgency 
of the need for a rational energy and 
fuels policy and as a convincing testa- 
ment to that need, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Dole’s speech at 
Stanford University be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA'S ENERGY NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


(Figures referred to in article not printed in 
the RECORD) 

Every so often in the course of our affairs 
as a people we come to one of those critical 
points where we are forced to recognize that 
something we had long taken for granted is 
no longer true. These collisions with reality 
usually do not arrive unannounced; more 
often than not they are foretold years in 
advance by warning signs whose existence is 
noted, even if their meaning is not. But such 
is the strength of commitment to established 
formulas and relationships that the realiza- 
tion that they no longer apply still comes as 
a shock and surprise to many people. 

I refer, of course, to the subject of energy. 
After years of supposing that we could count 
on all the energy we needed, we are now 
finding that the focus of our concern has 
suddenly moved from the disposal of abun- 
dance to the rationing of scarcity. The 
newspapers and magazines in recent months 
have been full of references to the oncoming 
energy shortage, and in the interest of sav- 
ing time, I am simply going to stipulate as 
the major premise of my remarks what has 
been the concensus of these many separate 
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articles and reports: namely, that the United 
States is facing an energy gap of major pro- 
portions which is now opening between its 
needs for energy and its capacity to supply 
them. 

The long-term reality of this energy gap is 
in no way diminished by the President’s 
statement last month that the danger of an 
energy shortage this winter is substantially 
behind us. For the moment, at any rate, we 
have been rescued by a fortuitous combina- 
tion of events which served to dampen en- 
ergy demand enough to allow supply to 
catch up with it: namely, the exceedingly 
mild weather conditions that prevailed over 
most of the country almost until Christ- 
mas; the general slowdown in business ac- 
tivity; and the General Motors strike. On the 
supply side, the deficit in crude oil imports 
caused by the most recent disruption of 
foreign oil supply is being made up by call- 
ing on our spare capacity at home. A con- 
certed effort by both government and the 
railroad industry to improve the manage- 
ment of hopper car fleets and more settled 
labor conditions in the coal industry have 
also bocsted coal production, 

But the relatively comfortable balance we 
now happen to enjoy between energy supply 
and demand is, I submit, both ephemeral 
and illusory, and my concern is that having 
warned the public of an energy crisis that 
has not yet materialized, those who did so 
may now be accused of crying wolf. The wolf 
was indeed at the door earlier this winter; 
he has merely gone away for a time. But he 
will surely be back, and he may well bring 
the whole pack with him. For beyond this 
winter loom the peak load demands for elec- 
tricity of next summer; the steadily dimin- 
ishing capability of the gas industry to meet 
the demands made on it; the ever-increasing 
dependency upon foreign oil, particularly 
along the East Coast; the tenuous supply of 
fission fuels available at reasonable cost for 
burner reactors; and the mounting con- 
straints upon the use of coal in metropolitan 
areas. 

These are the realities which measure the 
scope of our predicament over the foreseeable 
future with regard to meeting our require- 
ments for energy. Accordingly, it is my pur- 
pose here to look beyond the immediate 
concerns of this winter, to the longer term 
outlook for energy supply and demand in 
the United States; to discuss some problems 
and issues that arise out of it; and to venture 
some remedies that may be available to 
ameliorate its worst aspects. 

Let me begin with that most basic of all 
economic indicators, the Gross National 
Product. Last month President Nixon noted 
that our gross national product is currently 
running at an annual rate exceeding one 
trillion dollars. Real product has been rising, 
irregularly but steadily, ever since the trough 
of the depression back in the Thirties, and 
gives every promise of continuing to do so 
over the foreseeable future. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this, the two most im- 
portant being an assured growth of the labor 
force and a predictable increase in productive 
efficiency which has averaged about three 
percent annually since the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. Beyond these economic 
verities there are political objective that re- 
quire a steady growth of the economy. We 
want full employment, as nearly as it is pos- 
sible to achieve it; we want a mass transit 
system; we want to clean up our streams and 
lakes and air and landscape; we want to re- 
build the cities and rehabilitate the poor. 
We want all these things and many more, 
but we can have them only to the extent 
permitted by a steadily expanding economic 
base. 

Thus, insofar as it is possible to achieve 
such an objective, we are going to have a 
continually expanding real gross national 
product, which looks to be of the order of 
about four percent per annum. Now because 
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Gross National Product is essentially a meas- 
urement of work accomplished, there is a 
close correlation between GNP and energy 
consumption. (Figure 1) Figure 1 shows this 
relationship as it has existed since 1920 and 
projects it to 1985. What it says, basically, is 
that if we are to enjoy a growth in rea] GNP 
of 4 percent per annum between now and 
1985, we are going to have to expand our 
energy supply at roughly the same rate. 
This particular projection shows energy ex- 
panding at an annual rate of 3.4 percent— 
slightly less than that shown for GNP. 

I would like to add a caveat here: namely, 
that our energy requirements may expand at 
a rate substantially greater than the one 
projected here. I shall let Dr. Paul Mc- 
Cracken, Chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, speak for me on 
this point. Quoting Dr. McCracken: 

“For most of the past 50 years the con- 
sumption of energy in the U.S. has been 
growing at a rate slower than gross national 
product in real terms. Energy was in a sense 
being used more efficiently. About 1966, how- 
ever, a dogleg seemed to occur, and energy 
consumption since that year has risen at a 
rate faster than GNP. Whether this growth 
in the use of energy per unit of economic 
output represents a fundamental change in 
the long-term relationship between energy 
consumption and economic activity, or 
whether it represents merely a short-term 
deviation from the long historical trend is 
a matter of basic Importance to our national 
planning for fuel and energy. If it is not a 
temporary deviation, we must then plan for 
@ larger capability to supply energy than 
orthodox projections have heretofore im- 
plied.” 

So we start with the premise that by 1985 
the United States is going to require—at the 
very least—almost double the amount of en- 
ergy it used last year to heat its homes, 
power its factories, mines and transportation 
systems, and in general to accomplish the 
work that must go on in a large industrial- 
ized high-consumption society. This says 
nothing at all about the sources from which 
this energy must come, or the form in which 
it will be used, But it is upon these critically 
important matters of form and source of our 
energy supplies that the strength, growth, 
and security of our nation depends. In- 
creasingly, the availability of certain energy 
forms is becoming dependent upon the loca- 
tion and character of the sources from 
which they originate, and it is this reality 
which frames the economic, political, and 
strategic questions which so closely beset 
us today. 

This being the case, I think it would be 
useful to examine each of the principal 
forms of energy in terms of the factors 
which bear upon its availability and con- 
tinulty of supply, beginning with oil, which 
meets nearly half of our total requirements, 


OIL 


Oil in its various forms supplies a fourth 
of our industrial energy, nearly half of our 
household and commercial heating needs, 
and virtually all energy employed in mov- 
ing goods and people. All in all, it contrib- 
utes some 44 percent of our total energy 
supply. We consume it in enormous vol- 
umes: the current rate is 15 million barrels 
a day. 

The recent history of our domestic oll sup- 
ply is the story of a gradual transition from 
abundance to scarcity. Until 1948 the United 
States was a net exporter of oil; since then 
we have imported oil, not out of necessity, 
but as a matter of economic advantage under 
a program which limited the volume of cer- 
tain oils that could enter our markets, Since 
1967, however, our field of choice in the 
matter of imports has dramatically nar- 
rowed: the truth is that today our domestic 
industry cannot produce our full require- 
ments for petroleum. 
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Figure 2 

Figure 2, which measures idle productive 
capacity of oil fields in the United States 
against net imports, depicts this rapid de- 
cline in self-sufficiency beginning in 1964. 
By 1967 our net imports exceeded the amount 
of surplus capacity in the United States that 
could be called upon to replace them, and 
the resulting deficit has continued to widen 
ever since. By 1969 it approximated 1 million 
barrels a day, and it has increased greatly 
over the past year. 

This growth in dependence upon foreign 
oil sources is linked to the use of residual 
fuel oil in a very direct way. This is the 
heavy black oil used mainly by power plants, 
factories, and for heating large buildings. 
For years, residual was the unwanted by- 
product of refining operations in the United 
States, and was sold at prices well below the 
cost of the crude oil from which it was made. 
Over the years, refiners cut back the produc- 
tion of residual oil as rapidly as they could 
to provide more yield in the higher valued 
products, As a result, a steadily increasing 
portion of the market had to be satisfied by 
imported residual fuel, as shown in Figure 3. 

Figure 3 

As domestic supply shrank, demand ex- 
panded rapidly over the past few years, so 
that where imports supplied only one-fifth 
of residual fuel in 1950, they now provide 
nearly two-thirds. The contrast between 
domestic and foreign shares is much more 
stark on the East Coast, which now depends 
upon imports for 93 percent of its residual 
fuel supply. Residual fuel provides about 45 
percent of all industrial energy used in this 
region, which consumed three-fourths of all 
residual fuel used in the U.S. 

The result has been an instructive example 
on how drift and indecision and a certain 
predilection for double-think have created 
@ national security problem. Despite the an- 
nounced purpose of the oil import control 
program to prevent critical dependence upon 
foreign sources of oil, the East Coast is now 
critically dependent upon foreign sources for 
the oil which supplies nearly half its indus- 
trial energy. Domestic refiners did not pro- 
duce enough residual fuel oil to supply the 
market, so imports were permitted to the 
extent needed to fill the gap, despite the fact 
that domestic coal could have done so, but 
at a higher price. But forcing consumers to 
pay the higher price for coal was painful and 
unpopular, so the officials in charge of the 
program during that period swallowed hard 
and concluded that while unrestricted im- 
ports of crude oll from overseas sources 
would be against the national interest, it 
was perfectly in order to permit the free en- 
try of residual oil from the same areas. 

Now the patterns of both supply and 
demand for residual are changing. Primarily 
because of air quality standards imposed by 
large metropolitan areas, demand for residual 
fuel oil is expanding rapidly. This is a world- 
wide phenomenon, and is not confined to 
our own country. 

Here at home, East Coast consumption is 
running 20 percent above last year’s levels, 
and residual fuel oil is entering the Midwest 
under licenses to supply areas where it never 
before was a significant factor. This growth is 
coming at the expense of coal which is being 
forced out of markets specifying sulfur con- 
tent of one percent or less. But the largest 
supply of low-sulfur oil on the world market 
comes from Africa by way of refineries in 
Europe and the Caribbean, so that not only 
is the share of imported oil in the total energy 
balance going up, but the share of relatively 
insecure Eastern Hemisphere oil is going up, 
too, I should add parenthetically here that 
due to the current disruptions to world oll 
trade, this trend toward greater reliance on 
Eastern Hemisphere oils has momentarily 
abated. This is a temporary condition, how- 
ever, and there is every reason to expect that 
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our dependence on these sources will increase 
over the long term. This will, in turn, exacer- 
bate the problem of excessive dependence 
upon foreign sources for a critical energy 
source. 

We now find ourselves in very much the 
same situation with regard to oil imports in 
general as we did several years ago in the 
case of residual fuel oil. Demand is rising and 
domestic supply is failing. And again the 
choice is before us. Do we opt for the easy 
out of permitting imports—in whatever vol- 
ume they are needed—to fill the gap? Or do 
we bite the bullet and bear the necessary 
costs of programs designed to provide the 
measure of security we consider essential, 
which includes limiting imports to assure 
some semblance of an orderly market for 
domestic fuels? 

These are pertinent questions to ask our- 
selves at this point. While overall demand 
for energy continues relentlessly upward, the 
use of coal is hobbled by air quality stand- 
ards and natural gas is in increasingly short 
supply. The contribution of nuclear power 
will be limited until well past 1980. Mean- 
time, the bulk of unsatisfied demands that 
would ordinarily be met by these fuels will 
be transferred to ofl. But with domestic oil 
production approaching capacity, these sup- 
plemental demands will increasingly be met 
by foreign oil. Unless positive action is taken 
to forestall it, imports will become the sink 
into which all unmet demands for energy 
will will be dumped, regardless of form and 
kind. 

Let me elaborate a bit on my basic premise 
of domestic oil insufficiency. 


Figure 4 


This chart shows the long-term trend of 
oll production in the United States meas- 
ured against productive capacity. The pro- 
duction curve is the lower of the two con- 
tinuous lines extending from 1940 to the 
present. The upper continuous line depicts 
the capacity of the domestic oil fields to 
deliver oil as defined by the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. (The 
broken lines show estimates made at various 
times by other sources.) The difference be- 
tween gross capacity and actual production 
is the amount of spare capacity that could 
have been used had it been needed. As you 
will note, the idle capacity with which we 
entered World War II served us well as a 
source of additional production during the 
war, and it has done so on at least four occa- 
sions since: specifically, the Korean War; the 
Suez crisis of 1956 and 1957; the Arab- 
Israeli War in 1967, and the disruptions of 
last summer caused by the closure of the 
Trans-Arabian pipeline and the production 
cutbacks ordered by the government of Libya. 
The effects of this last are still with us, as 
we shall see later. 

For many years our idle, or shut-in ca- 
pacity has been regarded as a mixed bless- 
ing. It gave the nation a handy reserve of 
spare production with which to deal with 
sudden interruptions to our foreign oil sup- 
plies, but it was a costly burden upon the 
petroleum industry. More importantly, it be- 
came the focus of a bitter controversy over 
the propriety of State governments to employ 
their police powers to limit production below 
the maximum efficient rate of which the 
reservoirs were capable. The dirty word in 
this case was “‘proration.” 

At this point, both the problems and the 
advantages conveyed by the excess of pro- 
ductive capacity are fast disappearing, Pro- 
duction has been rising strongly since 1965, 
while gross capacity has actually been declin- 
ing since 1967. As a result, spare capacity— 
the difference between the two—has dropped 
by a million barrels a day since 1965, and as 
projected on the chart, will be gone entirely 
by 1974 or 1975. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
me to state the full importance of this event. 
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We have never, since the early 1920's, been 
without a cushion of spare capacity to call 
upon in the event of a sudden failure of our 
normal petroleum supply sources, Time and 
again we have been bailed out of difficulty 
by the facility with which the valve could 
be turned to increase domestic oil supply. 
After this is no longer possible, we shall 
feel—for the first time—the full force of for- 
eign oil supply interruptions directly as 
they occur. This will be something totally 
new to our experience: to be dependent upon 
foreign oil sources not only for a substantial 
and growing part of our normal oil supply, 
but for all our emergency supply. Yet iron- 
ically, it has been the failure of foreign oil 
supply that has been the cause of all our 
emergency needs for oil since the end of 
World War II! 

The outlook, then, is for domestic pro- 
duction in the lower 48 States to peak out 
in the next few years at about 13 million 
barrels a day, counting natural gas liquids, 
after which it will begin a slow decline. To 
the extent that production from the North 
Slope of Alaska is developed and brought to 
market, the drift toward steadily greater re- 
liance upon imports can be slowed down. The 
delays in getting the Trans-Alaskan pipeline 
underway make it improbable that oil from 
the North Slope can be expected before 1974 
at the earliest. Assuming that 500,000 barrels 
a day can be brought on stream by 1975, 
rising to 2,000,000 barrels a day by 1980, we 
can postulate the balance between domestic 
oil and imports shown on the next chart. 

Figure 5 

We estimate the total share of imports to 
be about 23 percent for the year just ended, 
1970. By 1975, North Slope production will 
have the effect of reducing the share of im- 
ports from 28 percent to 25 percent. By 1980, 
imports in the absence of North Slope pro- 
duction would be 44 percent; with it, the 
share of imports drops to 35 percent. 

Of much more significance, however, is the 
impact of Alaskan oil on the share of total 
supply provided by Eastern Hemisphere 
sources. Because the ability of Western 
Hemisphere sources to expand production is 
limited, most of the incremental supply from 
foreign sources will be provided by Eastern 
Hemisphere nations, notably those of North 
Africa and the Middle East. In the absence 
of North Slope production, the share of our 
total oil supply provided by these sources 
would expand from a modest 2 percent in 
1970 to some 22 percent by 1980. This could 
be reduced to 13 percent by the flow of 2,- 
000,000 barrels a day from the North Slope. 

Personally, however, I can draw scant com- 
fort from the prospect that even as little as 
13 percent of our oil supply may come from 
Eastern Hemisphere sources in 1980. The 
absolute amount involved would be very 
nearly three million barrels a day. This is ten 
times the deficit in Eastern Hemisphere oil 
imports we are currently having to make up 
from domestic production. Moreover, to the 
extent that other sources of energy are un- 
able to meet requirements, the demand for 
oil will be proportionately more than the 22 
million barrels a day projected for 1980. In 
this case the share of Eastern Hemisphere 
oil might be substantially greater than 13 
percent of total supply. 

With this thought in mind, let us now 
examine the other energy fuels. Of these 
none presents a more intractible set of sup- 
ply problems than natural gas. 

NATURAL GAS 


Over the past two decades, gas demand has 
grown strongly, at an average annual rate of 
about six percent. This was half again as fast 
as total energy consumption grew, which 
meant that gas displaced other fuels in the 
market during this period. By 1969, gas was 
contributing a third of our energy supply, 
and accounted for half of the energy used 
for household heating, nearly halt of that 
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used for industrial heat and power, and sup- 
plied a fourth of the energy consumed to 
generate electricity. 

This long period of differential growth is 
now at an end, and the outlook is for gas 
to lose market position steadily over the 
coming years. It is not in the realm of reality 
to suppose that gas supply can expand at 
even the 3.4 percent annual rate projected 
for energy as a whole over the coming 15 
years; this would mean an increase from the 
current annual rate of 22 trillion cubic feet 
to 31 trillion cubic feet in 1980. The average 
yearly supply implied by this calculation 
would be 26% trillion cubic feet. This is 
half again the average rate of additions to 
proved reserves in the past five years. In the 
best year of our entire experience we added 
somewhat less than 25 trillion cubic feet to 
our reserves. 

The hard truth of the matter is, in fact, 
that the finding rate for gas in 1968 and 
1969 was the worst in our experience of which 
there is any record, and the 1970 results will 
continue this discouraging pattern. Since 
1967 we have used up 18 trillion cubic feet 
more gas than we have found. This is nearly 
a year’s supply. Even if a strong revival in 
gas exploration began this year, it would be 
several eyars before the results showed in 
increased availability to the consumer. 

Beyond these disappointing figures is a 
long term decline in both exploratory activity 
and in returns per unit of effort expended 
in looking for oil and gas in the lower 48 
States. For whatever reason, the fact is sim- 
ply that a foot of exploratory hole finds far 
less oil and gas than it found prior to 1950, 
This is the more discouraging in view of 
steady advances that have been made in the 
technology of discovery and the discipline 
imposed by austere drilling budgets. 

Paralleling this decline in discovery suc- 
cess is a decline in exploratory drilling that 
is now in its fourteenth year. The combina- 
tion of these two trends has resulted in a 
steady erosion of the ratio between the 
amount of oil and gas found and the amount 
withdrawn for production. In the next chart, 
which shows five-year moving averages of 
additions to proved reserves measured against 
production, this decline is readily apparent 
in the case of both oil and gas. 


Figure 6 


In the early 1950's, well over a barrel and 
a half of oil was found for each barrel taken 
out of the ground. In the case of gas, about 
two cubic feet were proved up for each foot 
withdrawn. Now, the ratio has dropped below 
unity for both. We are using up our re- 
serves of both oil and gas faster than we 
are replacing them. 

Meanwhile, gas demand continues to rise 
by roughly 1 trillion cubic feet a year—some- 
what more than that over the past two or 
three years. This means that once the effec- 
tive delivery capacity of domestic gas fields 
has been reached—and I make this to be 1973 
or before—we shall have to find additional 
energy sources—foreign or domestic; gaseous, 
liquid, or solid—to the equivalent of at least 
one trillion cubic feet of gas each year. The 
interplay of economic factors will of course 
determine the balance among these competi- 
tive sources for us even if we do not supply 
any direction from government. To the ex- 
tent this is accomplished within acceptable 
criteria of national security, this is all to the 
good. But I submit that we ought to know 
what is happening, and be ready to apply 
such direction as may be indicated by the 
concerns of our national interest. 

To a far greater degree than we could wish, 
however, policy must make the best bargain 
it can with the realities of where and when 
that govern the availability of certain impor- 
tant altermate energy sources. Gas from 
Alaska will not be available before 1975, Gas 
from Canada is available now, but only in 
limited amounts; larger volume imports 
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from that source await discovery and de- 
velopment—at least another six years away 
even granting the success of current explo- 
ration efforts. Liquefied natural gas is already 
an item in world trade, and will begin to 
enter our own supply channels in 1974. But 
most of it will come from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Let me elaborate a bit. 

Currently, about 700 billion cubic feet of 
gas a year are imported from Canada by 
pipeline. This comprises about 3 percent of 
our total supply. The Canadian National 
Energy Board has indicated that this figure 
might be no more than double its present 
volume, say 1.4 trillion cubic feet annually, 
by 1985, if no new producing areas are found 
outside the Western Canadian Basin. If, on 
the other hand, discoveries of gas comparable 
to those on the North Slope of Alaska are 
made in the Canadian Arctic, gas imports 
from Canada might reach 3.7 trillion cubic 
feet annually by 1985—equal to the required 
annual increments of about three years. 

Gas from Alaskan North Slope could begin 
perhaps as early as 1975 with an initial flow 
of, let us say, 700 billion cubic feet a year— 
approximately the volume we are now re- 
ceiving from Canada. This could triple by the 
end of the period we are considering, which 
assumes that something on the order of 40 
trillion cubic feet of non-associated reserves 
will be proved up on the North Slope. 

Applications were filed recently with the 
Federal Power Commission to import 1 bil- 
lion cubic feet a day of liquefied natural gas 
from Algeria and another 425 million cubic 
feet a day from Venezuela into the East 
Coast, with deliveries to begin in the 1974- 
75 period. Negotiations are under way for an 
additional 2 billion cubic feet a day for the 
East Coast, with initial delivery dates un- 
announced, Thus, on a yearly basis, we might 
expect at a minimum, some 114 trillion cubic 
feet of imported LNG to enter gas mains of 
the Northeastern states during the latter half 
of this decade. I am sure that further incre- 
ments will follow. Since the total consump- 
tion of this region was just under 2 trillion 
cubic feet in 1969, it is easy to conclude that 
in the absence of any countervailing in- 
fluence, the Northeast could become depend- 
ent on foreign natural gas for as much as 
half its supply by the end of this decade. 

If this should happen, another step will 
have been taken in the isolation of the East 
Coast from the energy economy of the rest 
of the United States. I spoke of our concern 
about the national security implications of 
the East Coast’s heavy reliance upon outside 
sources for residual fuel. Now we see the 
process starting all over again in the case of 
gas, which carries forty percent of the resi- 
dential heating load and provides one-fourth 
of all energy for industrial heat and power 
in that region. It therefore becomes perti- 
nent to raise the question as to whether the 
East Coast is to become as dependent on 
foreign sources for gas as it now is for resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

The outlook for gas is accordingly for a 
gap to open between demand and supply 
from domestic sources, Whether this gap is 
filled in part by foreign LNG or subsumed 
as an added requirement in the demand for 
oll matters little: the essential truth re- 
mains that increased consumption of nat- 
ural gas means greater reliance upon for- 
eign sources, just as increased consumption 
of oil means greater reliance upon foreign 
sources. 

NUCLEAR POWER 

In 1969, nuclear-generated electric power 
supplied two-tenths of one percent of the 
energy consumed by the United States. Be- 
tween now and 1980 the nuclear contribu- 
tion will expand enormously in terms of its 
present small base. In Interior we estimate 
that by the end of the current decade, on- 
line nuclear generating capacity will prob- 
ably reach 148 million kilowatts, providing 
some 900 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
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This translates to ten percent of the nation’s 
anticipated energy supply in 1980. The share 
of energy provided by nuclear power will 
therefore be relatively modest until after 
1980, Its usefulness in preventing further 
increases in our dependence upon foreign 
energy sources will moreover be circum- 
scribed by the nature of its invasion of the 
electric power generation market. To the ex- 
tent that nuclear power plants displace those 
fired by oil and gas, the result is a net gain 
in the share of energy provided by domestic 
resources. But the displacement of coal by 
nuclear power makes no contribution at all 
in this respect, since coal is our most abun- 
dant energy resource; our exports of it in 
1970 are estimated at one billion dollars. In 
short, a nuclear power plant in Dallas or 
New York reduces our reliance on foreign 
energy sources; in Chicago or Cleveland it 
does not, 

In contrast to coal, the amount of known 
uranium reserves mineable at competitive 
costs is limited. While new reserves are cer- 
tain to be added in response to the great 
expansion in exploratory activity over the 
past few years, the demands of projected 
nuclear plants will continue to press hard 
against supply until the breeder reactor is 
an accomplished reality. This is not expected 
at any time before the latter years of the 
1980's, 

To summarize, nuclear power can be ex- 
pected to provide a limited and partial solu- 
tion to the problems of our growing reliance 
upon foreign energy sources during the fore- 
seeable future. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that in the absence of the breeder 
reactor, the supply-demand position of do- 
mestic uranium is not notably better than 
that of domestic oil and gas. 


COAL 


We come now to coal. Depending on such 
criteria as depth of deposit and thickness 
of seam, we have hundreds of years’ supply 
of coal in discovered, measured, recoverable 
reserves in the United States. The numbers 
are not especially important here; authorita- 
tive estimates are in agreement that our coal 
resources are ample for as far into the future 
as we can reasonably foresee. 

In view of this reality, it is something of 
@ parodox that our scarce resources of oil and 
gas have to largely replace our abundant 
coal in the market over the past half century. 


Figure 7 


In 1910 coal supplied over three-fourths of 
our energy. In fact, both oil and gas com- 
bined contributed a smaller share than fuel 
wood in that year. As the years passed, coal 
was rapidly displaced, first by oil, then by 
gas, until currently it provides barely one- 
fifth of our total energy supply. By contrast, 
three-fourths of the nation’s energy is now 
contributed by oil and gas. 

Ironically, however, both oil and gas from 
coal were items of trade in this country be- 
fore oil was first discovered in 1859, But the 
naturally occurring fluids were cheaper and 
better than the synthetics derived from coal, 
and eventually displaced them from the mar- 
ketplace. At the same time oil and gas in- 
vaded markets held by coal as a solid fuel: 
today coal supplies less than 4 percent of 
the energy used for household and commer- 
cial heating, virtually none of the transpor- 
tation market, and about 26 percent of power 
and process heat for industry. Only the elec- 
tric power generation market remained as the 
logical preserve of coal, and in 1969 accounted 
for 60 percent of all coal consumption. 

Now, coal is beset by two powerful inhibi- 
tors to its projected growth: the advent of 
nuclear power, and air quality standards 
which have effectively bared large volumes 
of high-sulfur coal from the market. 

To date, the threat from nuclear competi- 
tion has been more shadow than substance, 
as nuclear plants accounted for less than one 
percent of electricity production last year. 
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But there has been a great deal of substance 
in the imposition by a steadily growing num- 
ber of metropolitan areas of sulfur content 
limitations which most eastern steam coals 
simply cannot meet, There is, to be sure, 
plenty of low-sulfur coal in the Western 
states. Its development will require several 
years, however, and the transportation costs 
of moving Wyoming coal to Chicago will, of 
course, be very much greater than moving 
it from southern Illinois. 

These restrictions on sulfur content of 
fuels came before any of the affected indus- 
tries were ready for them. In the absence of 
any commercially feasible means for remov- 
ing sulfur from stack gases, utility plants 
and other consumers began to scramble for 
low-sulfur alternatives. In the nature of the 
present case, this meant residual fuel oil, 
which could be desulfurized or blended to get 
under the prescribed standards. As a result, 
utility use of residual fuel oil on the East 
Coast has doubled since 1967, while the use 
of coal has actually declined. 

The immediate prospect, therefore, is for 
further erosion of coal’s position in the en- 
ergy mix as air quality standards continue 
to spread to more and more states and 
municipalities. While much research has 
been done on the removal of sulfur from 
stack gases, this course is not yet a com- 
mercially feasible alternative to burning low- 
sulfur fuels. Given time and strong support 
from both government and industry, it can 
be. But it will require a conscious act of 
policy to insure its success. 

The trouble with conscious acts of policy 
is that often as not they get in the way of 
each other's objectives. Oil import policy is 
committed to limiting the share of foreign 
oil in our total supply to avoid undue de- 
pendence upon potentially unreliable sources. 
Pollution abatement policy limits the sulfur 
content of fuels, but its side effects is to dis- 
place native coal with foreign residual fuel 
oil. Nuclear development policy is dedicated 
to cheap, abundant electric power from the 
peaceful atom, but in achieving this objec- 
tive it will to a very substantial degree suc- 
ceed only in substituting scarce uranium for 
abundant coal as the energy supply for elec- 
tric power generation. The intent of well- 
head gas price regulation was to insure that 
consumers were able to enjoy a premium fuel 
at a low price. But the price of gas was set 
so low that trillions of cubic feet of it were 
burned under boilers for a purpose that coal 
could have served as well, and increasingly 
consumers are unable to get gas at any 
price, 

Plainly, there needs to be some mechanism, 
some way, where the objectives of policies 
bearing upon energy supply and demand can 
be harmonized so as to achieve a realistic 
balance between the conflicting goals so often 
sought without regard to their effects upon 
one another. This is the more essential in 
view of the extensive dislocations to con- 
ventional energy economics that will attend 
the imposition of full cost accounting upon 
the production and use of energy. For the 
first time, the portion of true energy costs 
that has been sluffed off upon society as a 
whole will begin to show on the books of 
the producing companies, and in the bills 
paid by consumers. As we have already seen, 
these newly-accounted-for costs are heavily 
affecting the demand and supply patterns for 
industrial fuels, and we have only begun to 
view their effects upon other sectors of the 
energy market. 

For the next few years we shall virtually 
be in irons as to the pattern our energy 
supply will take. Beyond that time, however, 
we have a great capacity to influence the 
form and source of our energy supplies. There 
are many choices to be made. The art of 
effective policy is to reconcile their objectives 
and effects. 

We can, for example, make oil and gas out 
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of coal. Both have been demonstrated as 
technically possible. Economic feasibility 
must wait upon the resolution of cost bar- 
riers through further research. 

Much the same can be said of the prospect 
for obtaining oil from the enormous shale 
resources in Western Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming. This is another route we might 
take. 

While prospectors have had increasing dif- 
ficulty in locating worthwhile deposits of oil 
and gas in the lower 48 States, this repre- 
sents the exhaustion of technology, rather 
than resources. Investment and effort in 
genuinely new approaches to petroleum ex- 
ploration have been small. This might be a 
fertile field indeed for imaginative research 
and inquiry. 

On average, less than 35 percent of the oil 
that has been found in the United States 
has been produced. Each one percentile by 
which this recovery rate can be increased 
means four billion barrels of oil that can be 
reclaimed from known fields. We could prof- 
itably direct research toward this objective. 

Similarly, many trillions of cubic feet of 
natural gas remain locked up in the tight 
formations of the Rocky Mountains. We are 
presently awaiting the test results of efforts 
to loosen these formations by nuclear frac- 
turing. Their success may help narrow the 
gap between gas requirements and domestic 
supply. 

The $800 million which the Federal gov- 
ernment collected in lease bonuses last 
month for the tracts offered offshore western 
Louisiana was the largest amount ever ob- 
tained at a single sale on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. It speaks loudly of the value 
placed by producers on these tracts, and we 
earnestly hope their high expectations are 
fully justified. If so, gas consumers may ex- 
pect to benefit by the middle of the decade. 
Meanwhile, the astonishing success of this 
sale serves as a reminder of the unexploited 
potential of the Outer Continental Shelf. An 
aggressive program of regularly scheduled 
OCS leasing could re-activate the interest of 
the domestic oil industry in the petroleum 
prospects of the lower 48 States. 

This is a partial, but by no means inclu- 
sive, list of the things that might be done 
to arrest the steady drift toward ever greater 
dependence upon foreign energy sources. But 
if we truly intend to develop an adequate, 
secure supply of energy here at home, we 
must provide a climate attractive to those 
who must invest the huge sum of money re- 
quired to bring them to reality. 

This means—if it means anything at all— 
a stable, clear, coherent, long-range policy 
which provides the opportunity for each of 
these sources to make its appropriate con- 
tribution to the nation’s energy supply. This 
climate is unlikely to materialize in the ab- 
sence of such a policy, and our dependence 
upon foreign sources will in consequence in- 
crease. Achieving such a climate will be ex- 
traordinarily hard to do, but I remain hope- 
ful that having for so long attempted to deal 
separately with the various sources which 
comprise our energy supply, we may now be 
ready to view them as the integral parts of 
a single structure. If we can do this, we shall 
be in a fair way to develop the nec 
guidance—not direction, but guidance—that 
will vouchsafe to investors in our energy in- 
dustries a degree of confidence that has been 
conspicuously lacking until the present time, 
and which is critical to the future develop- 
ment of our domestic energy resources. But 
the time to begin is now. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CONFER- 
ENCE POLICY POSITIONS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp the 1970 Policy Positions and Report 
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of the Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the National Legislative 
Conference, the representative body of 
State legislators. 

The policy positions are grouped ac- 
cording to six subject matter task forces. 
The committee’s task forces developed 
these policy positions during 1969 and 
the first half of 1970, and submitted them 
to the full conference for consideration 
at its annual meeting in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 25-28, 1970. The conference 
approved these policy statements after 
open debate at the meeting. 

Because these policy positions repre- 
sent a significantly important consensus 
of the thinking and attitudes of the State 
legislators throughout the Nation, I com- 
mend them to the attention of all Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


POLiIcy POSITIONS AND FINAL REPORT 


REPORT OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Introduction 


Within the past year, we have witnessed 
a pronounced strengthening of the state leg- 
islatures’ voice in intergovernmental affairs. 
Herein lies both challenge and responsibility, 
for as legislatures fortify their institutonal 
position, they are even more on trial in proy- 
ing the competency of state legislative agen- 
cies to meet critical problems. In recognition 
of the expanding role demanded of States in 
the Federal partnership, the National Legis- 
lative Conference created a Committee to 
study the broad question of Federal-State 
relationships with a view toward clarifying 
powers delegated to the Federal government 
and those reserved to the States. Since its 
creation in 1957, the Committee has devel- 
oped a dual function: it reports to and is 
guided by the National Legislative Confer- 
ence on issues of importance to Federal- 
State relations; it is also authorized by the 
Conference to take policy positions between 
Conference meetings on matters of urgent 
and current significance to the States. 

The importance of this role has led to the 
expansion of the Committee to include legis- 
lative members of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislative Leaders. 


Organization and procedures 


During 1969-1970, the Committee met 
quarterly in Washington, D.C. and in Salt 
Lake City. At the outset, six subject matter 
task forces were created to assist the parent 
Committee in analyzing issues and develop- 
ing policies. Each task force consists of seven 
legislators and is staffed by an area specialist 
from the Washington Office of the Council of 
State Governments. At present, the Commit- 
tee is composed of 42 state legislators repre- 
senting 37 States. The Committee is recon- 
stituted ever year at the prerogative of the 
incoming National Legislative Conference 
President. 

Policy statements developed by the task 
forces receive final consideration by the full 
Committee. In formulating these policies, the 
task forces utilize significant resources at 
both the federal and state levels. Approved 
policy statements are communicated through 
testimony and informal contracts to congres- 
sional committees and federal agencies. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
Committee does not purport to speak for all 
7,700 state legislators; this is an impossi- 
bility. Instead, through a carefully selected 
group, the Committee hopes to communicate 
@ representative state legislative view to the 
Federal Government. This input is of course 
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in addition to federal-state policies devel- 
oped by the respective legislatures and com- 
municated to congressional delegations. 


Legislative Federal-State coordinators 


The Committee has long been dissatisfied 
with the inability of most legislatures to 
relate to federal-state issues on a level suf- 
ficient enough to make a significant contri- 
bution to the ultimate decision. In addition, 
few legislatures have the institutional means 
to assimilate properly the meaningful infor- 
mation distributed by the Council's Wash- 
ington Office. In light of this situation, all 
speakers and presidents pro tem were asked 
to designate an individual to serve as legis- 
lative federal-state coordinator. Such a per- 
son seryes as the prime contact for the Com- 
mittee and the Washington Office for com- 
munication with the particular legislature. 
As such, he receives all informational mail- 
ings as well as requests from the Washington 
staff for in-state information having a bear- 
ing on a particular issue, To date, legislative 
leaders in 43 States have appointed coordi- 
nators. The coordinators met for the first 
time during the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference. 

To compliment the work of the federal- 
state coordinator, the Committee has recom- 
mended that legislatures create a permanent 
committee focal point for intergovernmental 
relations. To implement this policy a con- 
current resolution was drafted and recom- 
mended to the Council of State Govern- 
ments’ Committee on Suggested State Legis- 
lation. The resolution, which will be pub- 
lished in Suggested State Legislation for 
1971, recognizes the importance of state 
legislative contributions on federal-state 
issues and suggests that each legislature al- 
ternatively establish a staffed Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal-State Relations or staff a 
functioning Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. 


Federal grants to legislatures 


At its 1969 meeting, the National Legis- 
lative Conference, acting upon the recom- 
mendation of its Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee, resolved that federal re- 
search grants should be available to state 
legislative agencies and committees and that 
such legislative bodies should not automati- 
cally be excluded from competing for these 
grants merely because they are legislative 
instrumentalities. 

In an effort to secure equal treatment of 
legislative applications for federal grants, 
Chairman Conolly wrote legislative leaders in 
all the States urging that they contact the 
Vice President on this issue. In addition, our 
Washington staff worked closely with the 
Bureau of the Budget in an effort to gain the 
Bureau’s support. We are pleased to report 
that on December 22, 1969, Mr. Robert Mayo, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, re- 
leased a memo to federal executive depart- 
ments clarifying the eligibility of state legis- 
latures and legislative agencies for federal re- 
search grants. Since that time, numerous 
grant applications have been submitted by 
State legislative agencies. At our request the 
Office of Management and Budget surveyed 
the disposition of these applications; results 
of which were discussed with our federal- 
state coordinators at the National Legislative 
Conference Annual Meeting. The Committee 
believes it is not enough that legislatures 
are now clearly eligible for federal grants; 
they must now acquire the requisite in-house 
expertise needed to develop an application 
that can strongly compete for federal funds. 
At the August meeting, the coordinators de- 
voted substantial time to suggested proce- 
dures for grant applications. It was also sug- 
gested that a National Legislative Conference 
In-Service Training Seminar be devoted to 


the subject of federal grant applications. 
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REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE OF COMMERCE 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


The Department of Transportation is pres- 
ently developing the first draft of a National 
Transportation Policy. This document is de- 
signed to be a broad policy covering all as- 
pects of transportation, and would govern 
federal, and possible state and local action, 
in the field of transportation for many years 
to come. 

Initial contacts have been made by the 
Council of State Governments to insure that 
state officials will have an appropriate role 
in the formulation of the policy. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
endorses the development of a “National 
Transportation Policy.” The Committee be- 
lieves that it is essential that appropriate 
state officials be involved at all stages in 
the formulation of this national policy. We 
call upon the President and the Secretary 
of Transportation to insure that consulta- 
tion with the States becomes a continuous 
process in policy formation at the national 
level. 

The Senate has passed S. 3154, the “Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 
1969” which provides for a 12-year, $10 bil- 
lion program of aid to local governments for 
mass transit facilities. The bill provides that 
funds will be available on a contracting au- 
thority basis to localities. Up to $3.1 billion 
can be obligated during each fiscal year. 

The legislation provides for direct grants 
to state agencies operating mass transit fa- 
cilities, but it does not provide for any co- 
ordination of local projects by an appro- 
priate state agency. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence urges the Congress to enact legislation 
providing financial aid to state and local 
mass transit programs. This Committee rec- 
ommends that such legislation should pro- 
vide for coordination of local mass transit 
projects by an appropriate state agency, with 
such agencies being eligible for planning and 
coordination grants. 

The Senate has passed S. 1933, “The Rail- 
road Safety and Research Act of 1970.” The 
legislation calls for federal regulation of 
railroad safety but limits action to moving 
stock and employee safety. Under an amend- 
ment authored by Senator Winston Prouty 
of Vermont, the bill would provide states 
with authority to regulate the stations, 
switches, permanent roadbed, and grade 
crossings for safety. The bill further pro- 
vides that by agreement with the Secretary 
of Transportation the Federal Government 
will pay up to 50 percent of the state's cost 
for railroad safety regulations. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
commends the United States Senate for its 
swift action in dealing with the serious 
problems of railroad safety. The increasing 
number of railroad accidents emphasizes the 
need for speedy action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in enacting “The Railroad Safe- 
ty and Research Act of 1970.” 

Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin has 
proposed the creation of a Highway Safety 
Trust Fund supported by the federal tax on 
alcohol, 

Congressman John Kluczynski of Illinois, 
Chairman of the Roads Subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee, has pro- 
posed the creation of a Highway Safety 
Trust Fund, but has not yet identified a spe- 
cific source of revenues for it. 

The Congress has failed to fulfill its respon- 
sibility in adequately funding the Highway 
Safety Act. The burden has fallen to the 
States which must carry out the federal 


standards mandated by the National High- 
way Safety Bureau. 
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Some state officials have discussed the pos- 
sibility of using part of the Highway Trust 
Pund for Highway Safety programs. This 
would be done at the state's discretion. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges the Congress to fulfill its responsibility 
to adequately fund the Highway Safety 
program by allocating bloc grants to the 
States for this purpose. 

This is the year in which Congress must 
determine the future of the Federal High- 
way Aid program, and the continuation of the 
Highway Trust Fund. Many proposals are now 
being considered for the future use of the 
nearly $5 billion annually which is available 
from the Trust Fund. 

Senator Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, has proposed that a small portion 
of the Fund be used for the operation of buses 
in public service. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials has proposed use of trust funds 
for building special lanes for buses and use 
of trust funds for construction of housing 
for those relocated because of highway pro- 
jects. AASHO opposes use of the Fund for 
maintenance of highways by States. 

Secretary of Transportation John Volpe 
announced recently that his Department is 
studying the proposal for creation of a com- 
mon transportation trust fund, fed by rev- 
enues from all transportation sources, and 
then allocated to the States for use at their 
own discretion on transportation facilities 
most needed in the State. This proposal has 
received support in the Congress, and in some 
States as well. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
recommends the continuation of the Federal 
Highway Aid Program, and the Highway 
Trust Fund with the following modifications: 

That Trust Funds be available to a State 
for use in the maintenance of existing high- 
ways according to state standards. 

That Trust Funds be available for use by a 
State to construct public bus service facilities 
such as terminals, special road lanes, and 
adjacent parking lots for commuters. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
commends the Secretary of Transportation 
for his efforts to determine the feasibility 
of a Common Transportation Trust Fund 
supported by revenues from all modes of 
transportation, and made available to the 
States on an appropriate basis, for use ac- 
cording to the priority and needs of the 
State, as determined by its own authorities. 

State regulation of the insurance industry 
has come into question in two proposed bills 
now before two separate congressional 
hearings. 

The Administration, in the final day of 
Senate Commerce Committee hearings on 
legislation to establish a federal insurance 
insolvency fund and agency, testified 
“strongly in support of Federal legislation” 
in the area of insurance insolvencies. Pres- 
ently, this area is under state control. 

Assistant Attorney General McLaren of the 
Justice Department Antitrust Division testi- 
fied that insurance services would be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission and a newly created Consumer 
Protection Division in Justice. This would 
pre-empt areas now within the jurisdiction 
of state unfair and deceptive practices laws. 

S. 2236, introduced by Senator Magnuson 
of Washington, would create a Federal In- 
surance Guaranty Corporation. The FIGC 
seeks to minimize the policyholder’s loss in 
the event of an insurance company insolv- 
ency, by way of a Federal insurance fund, 
similar to the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation. This bill, and its companion 
measure H.R. 15557 by Representative Moor- 
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head of Pennsylvania, would usurp powers 
and responsibilities presently held by the 
States. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference 
supports the principle of state regulation of 
the insurance industry, as embodied in the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act of 1945. The Com- 
mittee opposes a federal legislation that 
would pre-empt areas of state regulation 
and responsibility such as insolvency of 
companies, and consumer protection. States 
must enact and enforce laws to prevent un- 
fair and deceptive practices in the insurance 
business. We support the efforts of con- 
cerned state officials, working through the 
Council of State Governments, to develop 
new laws to meet new problems affecting 
the consumer-citizen. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TASK FORCE 


The main goal of the Government Opera- 
tions Task Force, as mandated by both the 
National Legislative Conference and its In- 
tergovernmental Relations Committee, was 
to develop specifications for a revenue shar- 
ing proposal in accordance with criteria spec- 
ified by the National Legislative Conference. 
In light of this mandate, the Task Force de- 
veloped the following criteria: 

The National Legislative Conference has 
consistently supported the principle that the 
Federal Government share a portion of its 
revenue with the States. The Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee of the National 
Legislative Conference reiterates its stand on 
this issue, and further recommends, con- 
sistent with criteria approved by the Con- 
ference in 1968, that a revenue sharing plan 
be formulated on the following basis: 

(1) Congressional appropriations for reve- 
nue sharing should be made on the basis 
of a fixed percentage of the federal individ- 
ual income tax base. 

(2) Congressional appropriations for reve- 
nue sharing should be made to a trust fund 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(3) A specified proportion of shared reve- 
nues should not be reserved for the (17) 
poorest States. 

(4) The sums appropriated should be al- 
located among the States based on state pop- 
ulation modified by state tax effort. State 
tax effort would include state and local taxes 
and net profits from state liquor stores rel- 
ative to personal income. 

(5) Congress in its appropriations to the 
States should specify a pass-through for- 
mula to local governments which will indi- 
cate the state and local share of the federal 
monies allocated to the States. 

(6) The pass-through allocation by for- 
mula should be made to relatively populous 
cities and counties based on population and 
revenue effort. 

(7) An alternative state allocation plan of 
distribution should be accepted if (a) each 
city and county receives an amount equal to 
or greater than that allocated by formula, 
or (b) city and county councils or governing 
bodies representing fifty percent of those en- 
tities entitled to receive at least fifty per- 
cent of payments by formula concur in the 
state's alternative plan. 

(8) The federal pass-through formula 
should provide for sharing revenue only 
with general purpose units of government, 

(9) State and local taxes levied for educa- 
tion should be included in ascertaining the 
state-local effort of individual States. 

(10) Any federal revenue sharing bill 
should not include a provision that any unit 
of government entitled to funds under the 
provisions of the bill maintain its present 
level of tax effort in order to retain an inter- 
est in the funds allocated. 

(11) No functions should be excluded 
from expenditures made from shared funds. 
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Further consideration is being given the 
issue as to whether a federal tax credit for 
state and local personnel income taxes 
should be included in the proposal. 

“The need for revenue sharing between 
the Federal government and the States is 
essential to the continued vitality of the 
federal system and has grown more acute 
each year. The failure of the Congress to act 
on revenue sharing is so destructive to the 
future of federalism that action must be 
taken by the States themselves to accom- 
plish this goal. 

The National Legislative Conference calls 
upon the Legislatures of the several States 
to act pursuant to Article V of the United 
States Constitution to make application to 
the Congress which shall call a Convention 
on application of two-thirds of the States for 
the purpose of amending the United States 
Constitution. 

Such call shall be for the sole and exclu- 
sive purpose of proposing to the several 
States a Constitutional Amendment which 
shall provide that a portion of the taxes on 
income levied pursuant to Amendment XVI 
of the United States Constitution shall be 
made available each year to state govern- 
ments and political subdivisions thereof 
without limiting directly or indirectly any 
use of such monies for any purpose not in- 
consistent with any other provision of the 
Constitution. 

To implement this policy statement, the 
Task Force on Government Operations, in 
conjunction with other interested State leg- 
islative organizations as may be appropriate 
is directed to develop a suggested resolution 
requesting the calling of such a Constitu- 
tional Convention, 

The Committee has been actively encour- 
aging state legislators to contact their con- 
gressional delegations urging hearings to be 
held on the revenue sharing bills. Also in 
pursuit of this aim, Representative Conolly 
and Senator Hughes Brockbank, then Presi- 
dent of the National Legislative Conference, 
joined mayors, governors and county officials 
in a joint press conference calling the atten- 
tion of Congress to the revenue sharing bills. 
In conjunction with this press conference, 
an action program for encouraging interest 
in the States for revenue sharing was de- 
veloped. Copies were sent to a number of 
legislators and this report is available from 
the Washington office of the Council of State 
Governments. 

In regard to future work, the task force 
will work with the Office of Management and 
Budget and Congress regarding problems the 
budgeting-appropriation gap causes the 
States. In addition, we will continue to work 
for the passage of the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1969. An item of long- 
term importance and study is to work within 
the state legislatures, with the cooperation 
of the executive branch, on simplifying and 
equalizing state aid to local governments. 
REPORT OF THE HUMAN RESOURCES TASK FORCE 

Federal assumption of the cost of welfare 

During the past year, since its organiza- 
tion in March, the Human Resources Task 
Force has concentrated its discussions on the 
two major intergovernmental relations is- 
sues of welfare reform and Medicaid. Current 
federal discussion and decisions which are 
imminent will have a major fiscal and pro- 
gram impact on States. 

The committee has held discussions on the 
provisions and ramifications of the welfare 
reform proposal originally proposed by the 
Nixon Administration Family Assistance Act 
of 1970 (HR 16311). In addition to material 
prepared by the Washington Office staff of 
the Council of State Governments, the com- 
mittee had the opportunity to discuss the 
proposed bill with representatives of the Ad- 
ministration and congressional committee 
staffs. 
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The problem of welfare is of major con- 
cern to state legislators because of its fiscal 
impact on the States and the serious social 
consequences of the problem. Welfare is a 
national problem and given the extent of 
federal control over states’ welfare programs, 
States are left very little control over the fis- 
cal resources they are required to commit 
to the welfare program. In fact, the growth 
and direction of welfare programs is pretty 
much controlled by the Federal Government. 
The Human Resources Task Force feels that 
the continuing growth of welfare costs has 
caused a fiscal crisis in state and local gov- 
ernment. Therefore, the Human Resources 
Task Force recommended to the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee the following 
policy statement: 

1. The Federal Government should, on a 
Phased basis, assume the total cost of wel- 
fare cash assistance programs for families, 
the aged, the blind, and disabled and the 
present general assistance programs in 
States. 


Administration of welfare programs 


In the Family Assistance Act, which has 
passed the House of Representatives and is 
now being considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee, there are financial incentives to 
encourage the federal administration of state 
programs of aid to families and adults. Pro- 
visions are included in the bill to encourage 
new unified administration of the Family As- 
sistance payments and the states’ supple- 
mentary payments. The bill contains three 
alternative arrangements with various levels 
of federal participation in the cost of ad- 
ministration which are aimed at providing 
incentives for federalizing the administra- 
tion of the federal assistance payments and 
state supplementation. The alternatives are: 

a. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may enter into an agreement with a 
State to have the Federal Government ad- 
minister the state’s supplementary payment 
program. Under such an agreement, the Fed- 
eral Government would pay all the costs of 
administering the family assistance payment 
and all the costs of administering the state’s 
supplementary program. 

b. If a State chooses to administer its own 
supplementary program, the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay one-half of the state's cost 
of administering its supplementary program. 

c. If a State agrees to administer the fam- 
ily assistance payments for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Government would 
pay one-half the administrative costs of the 
supplementary program and all the adminis- 
trative costs of the federal family assistance 
payments program. 

On June 10 and 18 the Administration 
proposed additional amendments to the Fam- 
ily Assistance Act. Included in these pro- 
posed amendments was an additional incen- 
tive for federal administration of state wel- 
fare programs. These provisions provide 
that a State may also contract with the 
Federal Government for federal admini- 
stration of the state’s general assistance and 
food stamps program and for eligibility 
determination for medical assistance and sur- 
plus food commodities. 

It was the feeling of the committee that 
States should have the option to continue 
to administer its welfare programs without 
being penalized for choosing this option. 
Therefore, the Human Resources Task Force 
presented to the full committee the follow- 
ing policy statements: 

2. The Family Assistance Act of 1970, HR 
16311, should provide for 100 percent federal 
assumption of the cost of administering the 
Family Assistance Plan state supplementa- 
tion and aid to the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled regardless of whether or not a State 
chooses to contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to administer any or all of these 
programs. 
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Work incentives and encouraging family 

stability 

The Human Resources Task Force felt 
that any welfare program developed should 
provide optimum encouragement for reci- 
pients to seek employment and for family 
stability. Therefore, the Task Force recom- 
mended the following policy statement: 

8. Total cash assistance benefits to fam- 
ilies should be provided in an equitable man- 
ner so as to provide work incentives to en- 
courage recipients to seek employment and to 
encourage fathers to remain with their fam- 
ilies. 

A. Policy Statement Number 3 is amended 
by adding at the end of the policy statement: 

“Laudable efforts to cover the working 
poor can and must be implemented in such 
a way as to fulfill these goals. This will re- 
quire assistance to families where the hus- 
band remains in the home.” 


Federal assumption of the cost of medical 
assistance 

As with the welfare cash assistance pro- 
grams, the cost of providing medical assist- 
ance to the poor through the Medicaid pro- 
gram has resulted in a onerous fiscal bur- 
den to States. This program, as originally 
conceived, was seriously underestimated as to 
its costs both as to the amount of use by 
the consumer and the resultant inflationary 
costs for health care. Just as in the welfare 
cash assistance program, the Medicaid pro- 
gram is a national problem and the control 
of the growth and direction of this program 
is heavily dependent on national legislative 
and administrative action. Therefore, the 
Human Resources Committee recommended 
the following policy statement: 

4. The cost of medical assistance programs 
to the poor should be assumed on a phased 
basis by the Federal Government. 


Federal participation in the cost of long-term 
care under medicaid 


In the Social Security Act of 1970, HR 
17550, which has passed the U.S. House of 
Representatives and is now being considered 
by the Senate Finance Committee, amend- 
ments to Medicaid legislation are included 
which would in effect shift from the Federal 
Government to the State over $200 million 
of the cost of Medicaid by reducing the fed- 
eral participation in the cost of long-term 
institutional care under Medicaid. These pro- 
posals are: 

a. After an individual’s first 90 days of 
care in a skilled nursing home and after 60 
days in a general or TB hospital, the federal 
share of the cost would be reduced by one- 
third. 

b. Federal share of the treatment cost for 
mental hospital patients would be reduced 
by one-third after 90 days with no federal 
participation after 365 days of care for the 
lifetime of a particular individual. 

The legislation that has passed the House 
would increase the federal 19 percent match- 
ing percentage for outpatient hospital serv- 
ices, clinic services and home health services 
by 25 percent. The stated intent of these 
provisions is to provide incentives for States 
to improve their utilization review proced- 
ures; i.e., insuring that institutional care is 
actually needed by patients and encourag- 
ing the use of alternative, less expensive 
modes of care, such as outpatient hospital 
services. 

5. It is recognized that there is a need in 
the Medicaid program for improved utiliza- 
tion review procedures and independent med- 
ical audits to insure a certain level and kind 
of care is actually needed by patients. How- 
ever, proposals to reduce federal matching 
of long-term care are opposed because the 
time periods are arbitrary, do not recognize 
variable patient needs, and would increase 
costs to States. It is recommended instead, 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare evaluate in cooperation with the 
States, the barriers and problems involved 
in making utilization review, independent 
medical audit procedures more effective in 
controlling Medicaid costs and recommend 
means to overcome such harriers and prob- 
lems, 
B. A new section is added as follows: 


Social services to combat dependency 


The Administration has proposed Social 
Services reform amendments to the Family 
Assistance Act. It is agreed that genuine wel- 
fare reform must also emphasize the neces- 
sity of coordinating and unifying all serv- 
ices which can help fight dependency. Provi- 
sion for federal funds to the Governor of 
each State for planning and coordination 
of services is essential. However, two other 
features are also crucial: 

A. Arbitrary limitation on federal funding 
of needed dependency combating services 
would be to the detriment of the over-all 
welfare reform effort, 

B. Suggestion that cities of any size may 
opt to do their own planning, funding, and 
designation of the service delivery agency 
would be disastrous to any continuing con- 
cept of statewide responsibility and account- 
ability, and would contribute to the under- 
mining of both the legislative and executive 
branches, Furthermore, grave constitutional 
questions may be raised with regard to the 
powers of the Federal Government to confer 
authority on the cities without regard to 
the States. Included among services which 
should be administered on a statewide basis 
are job training and day care. 

Unless these changes are made, the cur- 
rent provisions of Title IV-A and IV-B of 
the Social Security Act should be retained 
in preference to these particular features of 
the proposed Social Services Amendments 
to the Family Assistance Act of HR 16311. 

6. a, The Federal Government should en- 
courage state initiative in the provision of 
social services that will alleviate the depend- 
ency of families and individuals on welfare by 
continuing the open-ended availability of 
federal matching funds for state social serv- 
ices and administration of welfare cash as- 
sistance programs. 

b. The administration of federal grants 
for social services under the Social Security 
Act should continue to utilize the States as 
the primary focal point for the administra- 
tion of social services and should not by-pass 
State Governments in the planning and ad- 
ministration of such services as is proposed 
in the federal social services reform amend- 
ments. 

The Human Resources Task Force also 
discussed with representatives of the federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity increased 
roles for the States in the administration 
of programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

The Education Commission of the States 
presented information to the Human Re- 
sources Task Force on its current activities 
related to higher education and vocational 
education. 


REPORT OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES TASK FORCE 


The Task Force on Natural Resources has 
been charged with the responsibility of as- 
sisting the Intergovernmental Relations 
Committee in analyzing issues and develop- 
ing policies relating to the quality of the 
environment, and to the wise and rational 
development of the nation’s natural re- 
sources. In carrying out this mandate, the 
task force has sought to identify the major 
federal-state issues and to assign priorities 
and courses for action. 

The problems that beset the environment 
have been amply documented. There is no 
need to elaborate here on the indiscriminate 
use and abuse of limited natural resources 
which has visited so great and deleterious a 
burden upon the air, the water, and the land. 
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What does bear repeating, however, is the in- 
terdependent nature of all problems, what- 
ever their classification. If the pleasure of 
living is adversely affected by one problem, 
the resolution of others will not provide the 
quality of life necessary to a happy and fruit- 
ful existence. 

The task force recognizes the dual nature 
of environmental problems, embracing as 
they do the intrinsic confilct between the de- 
velopment of natural resources and the con- 
trol of pollution. In this light, it accepts the 
challenge of achieving full utilization of nat- 
ural resources within the limitations im- 
posed by sound and effective conservation 
practices. To that end, it has structured its 
own activities to focus independently on nat- 
ural resources and environmental manage- 
ment and to provide the forum for synthesiz- 
ing opposing interests. 

Within the context of this responsibility, 
the Committee wishes to express genuine 
concern for the integrity of the American 
political system in the face of the inevitable 
strains that will be put upon it as a result of 
the extraordinary efforts that are necessary 
to achieving the goal of enhanced environ- 
mental quality. Inherent in the urgent pub- 
lic thrust for action is a tremendous risk of 
neglecting those basic principles which are 
built into the: structure of government for 
the preservation of American federalism. This 
danger derives principally from the nature 
of initial government response to the need 
for environmental control, which is almost 
wholly regulatory in character, and so de- 
pendent upon the police power of the State. 
Whatever means this Committee finds requi- 
site to the accomplishment of its ends, they 
must accord with the principle that, insofar 
as it is possible, primary responsibility should 
be placed at the lowest administrative level 
commensurate with the efficient dispatch 
of the assignment. 


Federal funding of water projects within the 
States 


1. The cost/benefit ratio analysis taken 
alone and in narrow context, as the basis for 
funding water projects within the States, has 
outlived its usefulness, and hence must be 
broadened in concept. 

2. There is need for a new formula (basis) 
for federal funding of water projects within 
the States; a formula which includes factors 
other than economic factors imposed upon 
the primary users of the water. These factors 
must be agreed upon by the States and the 
Federal Government, and must encompass 
PORODA, national and international perspec- 

ves. 

3. New concepts should be inculcated into 
the formula which serve the public interest 
including: 

&. Water pollution enyironmental control 
factors, 

b. Recreational factors, 

c. Aesthetic factors, 

d. Regional and national considerations. 

4, Additional consideration should be 
given to: 

a. Reduced interest rates in the pay back 
plans, 

b. A longer pay back period. 


Federal-State-local programs for 
environmental management 


The effective management of the environ- 
ment can become so restrictive of traditional 
personal rights, that support should be given 
to the establishment of programs for plan- 
ning and implementation at the lowest level 
of government capable of carrying out as- 
signed responsibilities. 

In this respect, the States should be in the 
position of being the prime planners, imple- 
mentors, and policemen of the environment; 
utilizing local administration and federal 
funding where appropriate. The development 
of a program of this type in States would pre- 
vent a federal takeover of environmental con- 
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trol, with all its accompanying police power, 
which is inconsistent with the American con- 
cept of federalism. 

Therefore, federal legislation should de- 
velop grant assistance programs to encourage, 
but not require, state efforts to: 

1. Establish a state planning and super- 
visory pollution control agency. 

2. Provide assistance to local agencies in 
developing bond or other financing for capi- 
tal programming. 

3. Institute state supervision of standards 
enforcement at the local level. 

4. Utilize interstate cooperation to achieve 
these ends. 


Coastal zone management 


The need for coastal zone management leg- 
islation derives from the inestimable impor- 
tance of the estuarine and coastal environ- 
ment to the Nation’s economy, environmen- 
tal health and quality of life. The overwhelm- 
ing pressures of modern industrial society 
threaten the complete degradation of these 
vital areas. The development of a coordinated 
federal-state approach to the solution of 
coastal problems began only recently with 
pilot studies conducted by the Marine Sci- 
ences Council. 

While federal and local government in- 
volvement is essential to any effective coastal 
management program, States must assume 
primary responsibility for assuring that the 
public interest is served in the multiple use 
of the land and water of the coastal zone. 

In this context, the optimal state role 
should include the following propositions: 

1. A coastal zone coordinating council con- 
sisting of any agency heads possibly involved 
in coastal zone management should draw a 
state plan for the zone following an inven- 
tory. Management plans should be flexible 
enough to involve multiple agencies. 

2. A coastal zoning board within the frame- 
work of state constitutions should be given 
the statutory power to implement the plan 
by assigning wet lands and affected uplands 
to specific management authorities. The 
board should have power of eminent domain. 

8. In areas where interstate activities must 
be involved interstate agreement should be 
reached spelling out zoning for maximal pro- 
tection of the involved coastal resources, 

The Federal role should adhere to the fol- 
lowing criteria which must apply to any fed- 
eral legislation: 


Criteria for evaluation of Federal legislation 


The key to evaluating any legislation which 
attempts to establish a coastal program lies 
in the flexibility it allows States for creating 
management instruments most suited to 
their own specific conditions. States should 
not be bound, for example, to the creation of 
one powerful agency for performing all 
coastal management functions. This is par- 
ticularly important with regard to the im- 
plementation of state plans. Providing flexi- 
bility does not foreclose the designation of a 
single agency as the state authority for re- 
ceiving and administering federal coastal 
grants. 

No matter how well a coastal authority 
bill is drawn, lack of money to implement it 
expeditiously will drastically reduce its effec- 
tiveness. Action in this area has such great 
consequences for the Nation, and moneys 
available to the States are so limited, that a 
matching ratio of 34 federal, 14 state funding 
is clearly needed. Thus coastal legislation 
must be adequately funded and properly ap- 
portioned if it is to be successful. Anything 
less may prove dysfunctional to the stated 
goal. 

Localities must participate fully in the 
planning process, Legislation which seeks to 
completely override local autonomy can only 
invite determined opposition instead of 
needed cooperation, particularly in the ini- 
tial planning stages. All levels of govern- 
ment must be built into the planning proc- 
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ess in the most efficacious manner to achieve 
the requisite ends of enlightened resource 
management. 

To summarize these criteria, federal coastal 
zone management legislation should be: 

1, Flexible. No special state coastal agency. 

2. Non pre-emptive. No blanket pre-emp- 
tion of local zoning authority. 

3. Adequately funded, No lightly funded, 
heavily worded project grants. 

4. Properly share, 34 federal—14 state to 
provide incentive. 


Multiple use of water 


The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence urges that States study and implement 
the Multiple Use Concept for water, including 
use, re-use and priority controls over such 
use by individual States and on a multi-state 
basis thru interstate compacts and interna- 
tional treaties, where applicable. 


State air pollution control 


It has been asserted that: “All civilization 
will pass away, not from a sudden cataclysm 
like a nuclear war, but from gradual suffo- 
cation in its own wastes.” While this state- 
ment may be somewhat dramatic, the facts 
of one form of waste alone, air pollution, are 
nothing less than astounding. The hundreds 
of millions of tons of aerial garbage dumped 
into the U.S. atmosphere each year constitute 
a prodigious waste of potentially valuable 
resources. These pollutants are damaging 
health, defacing buildings, and despoiling 
crops. They cannot be tolerated. 

The States assume primary responsibility 
for the health and well being of their citi- 
zens. They accept the challenge of providing 
clean air for people, whatever their number 
or density. 

To achieve this end, they must be able 
to plan for the control of air pollution from 
all sources, to implement the requisite pro- 
grams, and to enforce compliance with 
standards established to meet their respective 
needs. Such intent implies that States must 
be allowed to: 

1. Establish air quality control regions of 
appropriate dimension, whether regional, 
state or interstate. 

2. Federal standard setting authority in 
regard to stationary sources should be lim- 
ited to ambient air quality. 

3. Establish ambient or emission standards 
stricter than those set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where warranted. 

4. Retain the authority to enforce regula- 
tions which they promulgate. 

5. Develop multi-jurisdictional approaches 
to the solution of common air pollution con- 
trol problems and urge that Congress expe- 
dite action on any necessary, state approved 
interstate compacts. 

6. Federal air pollution control programs 
should be funded to the full extent of au- 
thorization to provide grant assistance to the 
States for planning and implementing pro- 
grams for the control of air pollution. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


In recent weeks, numerous attacks have 
been made on the bloc grant provisions of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and upon the states role in car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act. The 
Omnibus Act requires that 85 percent of all 
Federal action funds be allocated directly to 
the States according to population; the re- 
maining 15 percent of such funds are to be 
allocated at the discretion of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration within 
the U.S. Department of Justice. The present 
statutory “pass through” provisions require 
States to channel 40 percent of all planning 
grants and 75 percent of all action grants 
directly to local governments. 

The National League of Cities has recently 
issued a report accusing the States of failing 
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to grant anti-crime funds to large cities with 
high crime rates. They urge direct federal 
control of grants to all local governments. In- 
vestigations by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, the federal agency 
charged with over-all responsibility for the 
program, have shown that in fact the bloc 
grant money is being awarded to urban areas 
of high crime incidence, and is producing a 
comprehensive, systematic attack on crime. 
Moreover, testimony before congressional 
committees indicates that States have more 
than fulfilled their responsibilities under the 
Act, and that any changes in the basic law 
would be premature. 

After review of this situation, and after 
meeting Mr. Richard Velde of LEAA, your 
task force recommends the following policy 
statements: 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference 
is committee to comprehensive action to con- 
trol crime in the urban areas of our States. 
Because crime knows no jurisdictional bound- 
aries, and because of the statewide scope 
of law enforcement problems involving the 
police, courts, and correctional services, this 
Committee continues to give its support to 
the intergovernmental action called for in 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. The facts indicate that state ad- 
ministration of this Act has resulted for the 
first time, in a coordinated, systematic at- 
tack on crime, The Committee representing 
State Legislators strongly opposes any modi- 
fication of the present bloc grant approach 
which might dissipate the objective of an 
intergovernmental crime control effort. This 
Committee further urges the Congress to 
provide increased funding for the Omnibus 
Act to insure increased action at all levels 
of government. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) to create a liaison with 
state legislatures within each of the LEAA 
regions, Because state legislatures must ap- 
propriate state matching funds for programs 
funded under the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act, it is essential that legislators be ade- 
quately informed and advised of model state 
plans and the work product of the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice. The Committee therefore requests 
the LEAA, in conjunction with the Council 
of State Governments, to take the initiative 
in establishing appropriate lines of commu- 
nication with state legislatures and legisla- 
tive research agencies. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968 was enacted by Congress 
as a companion to the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol Act. Unfortunately, the act provided 
two equally unacceptable alternatives for 
state participation. The modified bloc grant 
approach, which mandated a comprehensive, 
state prepared juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control plan, required that all allo- 
cated action funds go to local juvenile de- 
linquency programs—when in a great many 
States, the juvenile courts, institutions, and 
services operate on a statewide basis. If the 
States chose the other option—to receive 
money under specific program grants from 
the Secretary of HEW—the state and local 
programs would haye to compete for funding, 
with no state level planning being required 
nor apparently desired. With no authority to 
establish priorities among competing state 
and local projects, with the only role open 
to the State that of a program monitor, and 
with a set of detailed, restrictive guidelines 
received very late, some States decided not 
to even apply for funds. Moreover, the Con- 
gress voted just $5 million for the entire 
program in its first year, most of which was 
consumed by federal administrative costs. 
This resulted in a maximum of only $50,000 
being allocated to each State. 
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State administrators have voiced. consider- 
able criticism of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in its handling of the 
program. The Office of Juvenile Delinquency, 
which is responsible for the program, has 
gone without a permanent director until one 
month ago. The federal guidelines for the 
program took nine months to write and are 
twice as long as those for the much more 
comprehensive Omnibus Crime Control pro- 
gram. No elected state officials were con- 
sulted in the drafting of the legislation or of 
the guidelines. 

There are six separate agencies in HEW 
responsible for juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams. The congressional concern is growing 
over the confused approach to a serious na- 
tional problem. 

The following policy statement is recom- 
mended: 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
reaffirms its concern with the growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. State and local 
efforts to control and prevent juvenile crime 
have been frustrated by the uncoordinated 
administration of multiple federal programs 
designed to deal with the problem, We urge 
the Congress to make a comprehensive study 
of all existing legislation and programs deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency with a view 
to creating a single, comprehensive agency 
to administer and coordinate the federal ef- 
fort. 

The task force agenda for the next meeting 
includes: 

(1) Consideration of LEAA approved state 
crime control plans under the Omnibus Act; 

(2) Suggested models for criminal state 
planning agencies; 

(3) Analysis of the 1967 Report of the 
President’s Commission on Crime, “The 


Challenge of Crime in a Free Society,” with 
specific consideration to intergovernmental 
aspects of the included recommendations. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON URBAN AFFAIRS 
Community growth policy 

The Nation has never developed identifi- 
able and articulated goals toward which ur- 
ban growth efforts of federal agencies and 
state and local government can be directed 
to enhance maximum utilization of private 
enterprise in community development. There 
is little or no coordination between the spo- 
radic and uncoordinated federal agency plan- 
ning and that being carried out by the states 
and local government. 

It is, therefore, necessary to: 

1. Identify and articulate a National Com- 
munity Growth Policy. 

2. Direct and coordinate federal agencies 
in their planning activity with a high level 
federal planning agency which is cognizant 
of our national goals. 

3. Provide for and encourage the voluntary 
meshing of state and local government plan- 
ning efforts with a federal planning effort 
on the national level. 

Any effective urbanization policy and plan- 
ning legislation should embrace these con- 
cepts and: 

1. Recognize the role of State Legislature 
in overseeing planning for urban growth as 
an integral part of a national urbanization 
program; 

2. Provide the State Legislature with con- 
siderable responsibility in the coordination 
of Federal and state-local urban planning; 

3. Specifically include legislative eligibility 
for grants under the planning aid sections; 
and 

4, Establish a high level federal planning 
agency as an independent body responsible 
directly to the President and not included 
in any particular department. 


New communities 


The Federal “new communities” program 
should seek achievement of the following 
objectives: 
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1. The relief of population pressures on 
large and growing urban centers. 

2, The improvement of the quality of life 
for urban dwellers. 

3. The expansion of new employment and 
investment opportunities, 

A truly comprehensive new communities 
program must be accompanied by a large 
financial commitment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Only the larger states may be able 
to commit long-term financial resources for 
the construction associated with a new com- 
munities project. 

The comprehensive nature of new commu- 
nities demands an equally comprehensive 
service response from government. Financial 
commitments to a new communities pro- 
gram must be accompanied by an equally 
strong public service delivery system. 

Modifications to achieve a comprehensive 
new communities program must contain a 
series of alternative public and private fi- 
nancial mechanisms which state govern- 
ments could mix so as to target financial 
resources to achieve optimum impact. 

Such legislation should make it possible 
for state and local governments to choose 
between totally new communities, new 
towns-in-towns or revitalized small commu- 
nities. 

State governments have the requisite con- 
stitutional powers and capabilities to make 
a new communities program effective. 
Through their powers of eminent domain 
they can acquire land in necessary quanti- 
ties. They are the best means for the iden- 
tification of growth centers. They have the 
capacity to provide seed money and tech- 
nical assistance to project sponsors. State 
governments must be recognized as qualified 
sponsors of new communities projects and 
eligible recipients of program grants. 


Obstacles to new technologies 


Congress and the Administration should 
continue their vigorous support of programs 
designed to increase housing production 
through the introduction of new technolo- 
gies such as mass production. The potential 
for such programs as “Operation Break- 
through” appears great. State governments 
are the best focal points for the reform of 
standards and practices which may impede 
the introduction of new technologies. State 
government agencies with primary respon- 
sibility for assisting local governments to 
respond to community problems are well 
along in the process of identifying and se- 
curing sizable future housing markets. Many 
States have already passed legislation which 
revises building code certification processes 
for industrialized housing systems. The 
largest remaining obstacle is restrictive zon- 
ing practices. State legislatures should con- 
sider this issue as a high priority item. 


Housing 


The goals of federal housing programs 
should be: 

1. To provide assistance to all persons who 
need help to afford decent housing; 

2. To insure a stable financial market so 
as to continually expand housing produc- 
tion; 

8. To encourage States to assume more 
responsibility for housing; and 

4. To provide all citizens with a safe and 
sanitary environment in which to live. 

Congress and the Administration should 
immediately revise existing housing pro- 
grams so as to increase the availability of 
housing by (1) simplifying program and eli- 
gibility requirements, (2) adapting finance 
procedures to regional market variations, 
and (3) expanding the opportunities for 
home ownership. 

Congress and the Administration should 
establish a comprehensive program to make 
better use of the existing housing stock. 
Such a program should: 

1. Include a home counseling service for 
prospective homeowners and home improvers; 
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2, Establish a government sponsored in- 
stitution to increase the volume of mortgage 
credit in slum areas; 

3. Authorize below-market rehabilitation 
loans for families living in designated “im- 
provement districts;” 

4, Authorize a Presidential Commission to 
study the impact present federal, state, and 
local taxes have on housing maintenance; 
and especially to study the impact of real 
estate taxes on housing maintenance, and 

5.. Encourage States to develop their own 
housing redevelopment programs. 

Urban renewal 

Congress has authorized, but not appro- 
priated, a total of $2.287 billion for the Urban 
Renewal Program under Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. The fully authorized $2.287 
billion should be appropriated for fiscal 1971. 
Congress should mandate the Administration 
to determine the capacity of state and local 
governments to effectively utilize urban re- 
newal funds. Appropriations for fiscal 1972 
and succeeding years for the urban renewal 
program should not be less than the “ca- 
pacity” figure identified in the study. 


Uniform Federal relocation and land 
acquisition policies 


There is a demonstrated need for uniform 
relocation assistance for persons and busi- 
nesses displaced by federal and federally-as- 
sisted projects. This concept is presently em- 
bodied in S: 1. Such assistance should be pro- 
vided in the spirit of helping those who are 
dislocated and incentives to rapid resolu- 
tion of conflicts should be provided. 

The Uniform Relocation and Land Acquisi- 
tion Act of 1969 (S. 1) should be enacted 
as soon as possible, but with the following 
amendments: (1) deletion of all cut-off 
dates for the federal funding of the first 
$25,000 of relocation expenses; (2) retention 
of shared funding for all costs above $25,000; 
(3) provision of matching grant funds to all 
states that create uniform statewide reloca- 
tion and land acquisition policies and pro~ 
grams covering all public programs; (4) dele- 
tion of the July 1, 1970, cut-off date in the 
Highway Act of 1968 for federal assumption 
of the first $25,000 in relocation costs; and 
(5) change the effective date of Section 323 
from July 1, 1971 to July 1, 1972 to give the 
States adequate time to enact the appro- 
priate state enabling legislation. 


Intergovernmental Personnel Act 


States, with Federal assistance, must ac- 
tively promote personne] improvement, and 
modernize personnel systems to provide 
career promotional opportunities and more 
sophisticated recruitment techniques. In- 
service training must also be made available 
on a large scale. 

Through financial support, direct action, 
and the sharing of skilled personnel, the state 
and federal governments could perform use- 
ful functions in resolving local government 
manpower problems, 

The Committee fully endorses the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act (S. 11), which is 
now before Congress, having passed the Sen- 
ate. This bill will establish a Federal Advi- 
sory Council on Intergovernmental Personnel 
to (1) recommend public administrative im- 
provements at state and local levels funded 
by the Federal Government, (2) to provide 
aid for training state and local employees, (3) 
aid for personnel administration improve- 
ment and (4) permitting temporary assign- 
ment of personnel between levels of govern- 
ment. 

State and local governments may not be 
now maximally encouraging the attraction of 
highly educated young people into govern- 
ment service. Consideration might be given 
to a program providing funds to students for 
studies in government. Repayment of such 
funds might be waived as the student enters 
government service at the Federal, state or 
local levels. 
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Model cities 


Congress and the Administration should 
amend the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966, to provide 
for: 

1. Administration of the Model Cities Pro- 
gram within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent; 

2. Expansion of the role of state govern- 
ments in the program to include approval or 
disapproval of local plans; 

3. Increased financial assistance to States 
to employ additional manpower to administer 
the program; and 

4. Authorization for a system of financial 
grants and awards to States successfully em- 
ploying the process of coordinated social serv- 
ice delivery systems in communities other 
than “model cities.” 


CONCLUSION 


The accomplishments of your Committee 
this year lucidly exemplify the value of a 
functioning state legislative arm in Washing- 
ton. The challenge to state governments has 
been succinctly articulated: “The States no 
longer have the option to choose whether 
they want to assume responsibility and be- 
come involved; nor does the Federal Govern- 
ment have the option to choose whether it 
will involve the States if creative federalism 
is to have any meaning.” Your Committee re- 
emphasizes the need for State legislators to 
participate more directly in activities affect- 
ing intergovernmental relations, It is essen- 
tial to continue to build on the enthusiasm 
which stimulated the creation of six subject 
matter task forces, and encouraged the de- 
velopment of legislative federal-state coordi- 
nators and permanent committee focal points 
for federal-state relations. We hope these 
concepts will prove to be durable vehicles for 
vigorous legislator involvement in intergov- 
ernmental relations—vehicles that will en- 
able state legislators to fufill their role in a 


stronger, more responsive federal system. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr, SPONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
my great respect for Senator Richard B. 
Russell and my sense of loss at his death. 

Senator Russell was an extraordinary 
man. He devoted his life to public sery- 
ice and earned the respect of all who 
knew him. 

Virginians greatly admired Senator 
Russell and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp editorials 
published in the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
and the Richmond Times-Dispatch on 
January 23. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 

As long as 35 years ago they were saying 
in Georgia: “Don’t run against Dick Russell 
unless you’re just looking for the publicity.” 

Richard B. Russell was not as popular, 
politically, in all the rest of the nation, but 
he enjoyed a greater honor. He was held in 
high respect, even by those who sharply dis- 
agreed with him. 

Russell fought Harry Truman hard on some 
major issues—civil rights and labor laws, par- 
ticularly—and he was the South’s candidate 
at the 1948 Democratic National Convention 
which nominated the Missourian. But Tru- 
man called him “one of the ablest men in 
the Senate.” 

In the early 1950's, Truman, who had fired 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur as commander of 
our forces in the Far East, saw Russell con- 
duct hearings on that highly controversial 
and explosive action that were a model of 
fairness and propriety. Years later, Russell 
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was one of the relatively few Americans in 
high places who expressed grave doubts about 
our involvement in another area of the Far 
East—Vietnam. But when the U.S. became 
committed there, the Georgian gave his full 
and loyal support, 

Russell was dedicated to the cause of mili- 
tary preparedness, and his influence may 
have helped spare us a terrible disaster. He 
was among the first to urge that the U.S. 
prepare for aggression from Hitler, then 
marching in Europe. He opposed the arms 
embargo that was keeping materiel of war 
from our friends, and he supported enact- 
ment of selective service and the adoption 
of lend-lease. And after the war he backed 
the Marshall Plan to help rebuild and 
strengthen Western Europe. 

Perhaps Russell's biggest mistake in public 
life was his attempt to win the presidential 
nomination in 1952. It was in this unsuccess- 
ful campaign that he did something unchar- 
acteristic of Richard Russell, though com- 
monplace among politicians seeking a broad 
spectrum of support, Contrary to everything 
he had said and done before and to the great 
consternation of his Southern supporters, 
Russell issued a campaign statement that 
seemed to favor repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law and to accept the idea of a Federal 
Employment Practices Commission. Seldom, 
though, was Richard Russell guilty of such 
inconsistency. 

It was also in that 1952 campaign that the 
Georgia senator made this statement: 

“I believe in states’ rights because the 
principle of dual government is the only 
thing that supports freedom of local self- 
government. If it weren’t for the doctrine of 
states’ rights, we in Congress today would be 
passing laws to run your school boards, tell- 
ing you what kind of city government and 
county government you must have and how 
it should be run.” 

How prophetic was this warning from the 
eminent Southern, and American, statesman! 
And what a loss it is to the entire nation 
that his death removes from the U.S, Senate 
a man of such vision, character and dedica- 
tion to fundamental principles on which 
America was founded. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


Richard Breyard Russell, Democrat, of 
Winder, Ga. That is all the biography to 
identify the dean of the United States Senate 
in the Congressional Directory, but enough 
for a man whose name was a reputation. 

Mr. Russell was always and essentially a 
man of the Senate. The institution was his 
life (he never married) and he became an 
institution within the institution. He was 35, 
the youngest member, when he entered the 
Senate on January 12, 1933, just prior to the 
inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. (He 
had been elected Governor of Georgia at 33, 
the youngest in the history of the state.) 
Only Arizona’s Carl Hayden (1926-1968) ever 
enjoyed a longer tenure, and at his death 
Thursday Mr. Russell was undoubtedly the 
most respected man in the Senate. 

It was sometimes said that he could have 
been President if he had not been a South- 
erner, and perhaps so. Certainly, he can be 
compared to another quintessential Senator 
who was denied the Presidency but earned a 
great reputation in the Senate, Ohio’s “Mr. 
Republican,” Robert Taft. Each was an 
austere patrician who was ambitious for the 
Presidency at the peak of his powers and 
embittered by his party’s rejection. Each was 
hugely influential in a quiet way within the 
Senate. Each was fated to failing health in 
his last years. Each life was marked by a 
kind of splendid tragedy. 

It was Mr. Russell’s special tragedy, as the 
acknowledged leader of the South, to com- 
mand its Gettysburg in the Senate, when 
filibusters failed to block the passage of the 
civil rights bills that he opposed. (He was not 
a racist, but rather a traditionalist—a dis- 
tinction respected in the Senate.) Mr. Rus- 
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sell was a champion of military prepared- 
ness and an internationalist (that was where 
the so-called “conservative coalition” of Re- 
publicans and Southerners often parted 
ways) in the mold of his fellow Georgian, 
Senator Walter George. Although he was 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
for more than 15 years, Mr. Russell was any- 
thing but a militarist. 

He was never the Mendel Rivers of the 
Senate. He and Lyndon Johnson, then the 
Majority Leader, opposed the military's rec- 
ommendation to President Eisenhower to in- 
tervene in Indochina to assist the French at 
the time of Dienbienphu in 1954, and he 
persistently sought an honorable way out of 
Vietnam; his opposition was also crucial in 
forestalling intervention in the Congo. (It is 
one of the ironies of politics that Lyndon 
Johnson’ rose to power as a protege of Mr. 
Russell’s in the Senate, that he broke the 
unwritten law that had barred his patron 
from the Presidency as a Southerner, and 
that he was broken, in the end, by the very 
war he earlier had opposed.) 

What was perhaps Mr. Russell's finest mo- 
ment in the Senate is all but forgotten now. 
In April 1951 General MacArthur returned 
to the United States after he had been re- 
lieved by President Truman and received a 
hero’s welcome. The emotion of the moment 
obscured the Constitutional crisis that the 
defiance of General MacArthur represented, 
and it is a measure of its seriousness that 
the combined membership of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees conducted an investigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Russell. The proceed- 
ings were conducted with a decorum and 
thoroughness that brought the country to 
its senses. As William S. White wrote in 
Citadel, an affectionate biography of the 
Senate, the hearings succeeded in dissipating 
the emotionalism, “protected . . . the Amer- 
ican tradition of the pre-eminent civil au- 
thority, (and) halted what was then an al- 
most runaway movement toward rejection of 
the United Nations . . . It was a historic 
achievement, the finest service alike of Rus- 
sell and all who served with him.” 


PRESERVING A BEAUTIFUL 
LANGUAGE ? 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, an article 
by Mary G. Salidis in the Greek Star of 
Chicago, January 7, 1971, tells of efforts 
in the United States to increase the use 
of the beautiful Greek language. The 
Greek Orthodox parishes are especially 
active in these efforts and their leader- 
ship, both clerical and lay, deserves much 
credit. 

In view of the tremendous infiuence 
that the Greek language, Greek history, 
and Greek literature have had on our 
own institutions and way of life, I con- 
sider the expansion of Greek language 
training in this country to be highly sig- 
nificant and desirable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record at this point the excel- 
lent article by Mary G. Salidis in the 
Greek Star, January 7, 1971. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODERN GREEK Is GOING STRONG IN. AMERICA 
(By Mary G. Salidis) 

Greek stands alone as the oldest, spoken, 
living language in Europe. Americans of 
Greek descent possess, in their mother tongue 
the golden key that can unlock the treasures 
of antiquity and, at the same time, expand 
the modern mind. They are anxious to con- 
tribute to the cultural life of today’s Amer- 
ica by retaining their language and spread- 
ing its use. 
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The Greek Orthodox Parishes in the United 
States have taken a leading role. Intensive 
language instruction is an important part of 
the curriculum in the churches’ parochial 
schools, all financed by the local Greek com- 
munities. The Diocese of North and South 
America has 400 afternoon schools, 17 paro- 
chial schools, 55 nurseries and 50 evening 
schools, with a total student enrollment of 
24,700 taught by 640 teachers. 

Most parishes hold two-hour sessions of 
Greek school two afternoons a week. The stu- 
dent is faced with grammatical structure 
more complex, and vocabulary far greater, 
than that contained in any other Western 
tongue. The younger he is, of course, the 
easier it is for him to learn. Eventually, he 
might attend The Hellenic College in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, a fulfillment of the long 
range hopes of perpetuating the Greek lan- 
guage in America. 

One of the largest parish schools in this 
country, Saints Constantine and Helen in 
Washington, D.C., conducts unique Kinder- 
garten classes: English curriculum in the 
morning, then lunch, naps—and in the af- 
ternoon, Greek conversation, songs, hymns, 
prayers, games, stories, poems, religion and 
handwriting. Through these classes, about 
two hundred youngsters learn their Greek 
without difficulty and at a minimum of ex- 
pense, 

On Sunday, in the Orthodox church, the 
entire service is chanted in Greek. The chil- 
dren know The Creed and The Lord's Prayer 
in Greek as well as in English, and they en- 
joy this bilingual accomplishment. 

To further a speaking knowledge of Greek 
in the United States, the Byzantine Fellow- 
ship has set up the “Ionian City,” a Chil- 
dren's Summer Camp in Greece. It is situ- 
ated near Athens on land donated by the 
Greek Government. American youngsters are 
flown there for the summer months, to study 
the Greek language, culture and heritage 
firsthand. All formal classes are conducted 
in Greek. 

In the United States, 35 Greek newspapers 
and magazines are currently being published. 
One of the largest dailies, the National 
Herald of New York, is used by many parents 
to teach their children the language. They 
read paragraphs together and discuss the 
subjects at the dinner table, in Greek, if 
possible. It is one more way to instill an 
awareness of cultural roots in the past. 

Many active Greek societies in this coun- 
try are also devoted to preserving their 
beautiful language for today’s generation 
and for generations to come! 


YOUNG RANCHERS FEEL SQUEEZE 
OF UNREALISTIC FEES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived in December a letter from a young 
rancher on the Sweetwater River of Wy- 
oming, that expresses a viewpoint to 
which I believe most young ranch fam- 
ilies would subscribe in regard to the 
public land grazing fee increases. 

The rancher, Mr. John G. Corbett, said 
simply: 

I believe chat this raise in grazing fee 
costs is just one more step toward putting 
the family ranch in the western states out 
of reach for young people and creating a 
climate where no one except ranchers run- 


ning 500 head of cattle or more will be in 
business. 


This is the message I have tried to 
convey to the Senate, to the White 
House, and to the news media—that it is 
the small rancher, the marginal opera- 
tor, who will suffer most from the in- 
equities of the new fee schedule. 
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I believe Mr. Corbett’s letter puts the 
problem in terms that will not be mis- 
understood, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LANDER, WYO. 
December 21 , 1970. 
Hon, CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In view of the fact that the raise 
in grazing fees seems to be a reality and 
something that we must live with, if in fact, 
live we can, and that future raises in the 
cost of grazing on public land seems to be a 
certainty, I feel that I must write this 
letter. 

I am not an alarmist given to writing to 
someone every time things do not happen 
to leam my way, but perhaps the small 
rancher should put forward his views in 
the hope that his dilemma will be brought 
into public notice, 

First, some background: my wife and I 
live on the Sweetwater River where we have 
leased a small ranch where we hope to build 
up our cattle in order to go on to something 
larger as time goes by. I know that we are 
part of a vanishing breed, one reason being 
that it is next to impossible for someone with 
limited capital such as ours to ever be 
able to purchase land this day and age. 

I believe that this raise in grazing fee 
costs is just one more step toward putting 
the family ranch in the western states out of 
reach for young people and creating a cli- 
mate where no one except ranchers running 
500 head of cattle or more will be in business. 
Thus there will be more and more young 
people forced to move to urban or suburban 
communities which I, for one, think is a 
grave mistake. 

It seems to me that the rancher who uses 
public land for grazing is carrying more than 
his share of the burden as far as use of these 
lands, when recreationists, mining and oil 
interests for a nominal fee (or in certain 
cases for nothing) can tear huge holes in the 
earth with no concern for grass, water or 
natural beauty of the land. You will agree 
that the stockman must be a conservationist 
for sheer survival, if for no other reason, and 
in an overwhelming majority they are, I 
am sure. 

Please continue to do your utmost to re- 
sist any more raises in the grazing fees, so 
those of us who want to stay in the ranching 
business and want to make it a way of life, 
have the chance. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN G. CORBETT. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther moming business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION — MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 92-36) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States: 


January 26, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This first special message to the Nine- 
ty-second Congress concerns itself not 
with the new, but with the familiar. As 
indicated in my State of the Union Mes- 
sage, this first request is that the unfin- 
ished business of the Ninety-first Con- 
gress be made the first business of the 
Ninety-second. 

With this message, I am proposing to 
the Ninety-second Congress more than 
three dozen items of legislation which 
were previously submitted to the Ninety- 
first Congress. Some were acted on fa- 
vorably by either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. Some are being re- 
submitted in their original form. Others 
have been modified to meet legitimate 
concerns expressed by members of the 
Congress. Most will be in the hands of 
Congress today. All are bills which I 
consider to be in the national interest. 

Although lengthy, this list does not 
contain all the measures proposed over 
the past two years which will be resub- 
mitted to the Congress in this session. 

There are other measures—measures 
to deal with strikes creating national 
emergencies, Social Security amend- 
ments, bail reform, aid for higher edu- 
cation, reform of the draft and steps to 
move toward an all-volunteer armed 
force, and other initiatives—which the 
Congress must also consider. I will deal 
with these separately. 

In my message on the State of the 
Union, I outlined six great goals—goals 
which, by their accomplishment, could 
make this the greatest Congress in 
America’s history as a nation, 

These included one especially urgent 
item of unfinished business which I pro- 
posed to the 91st Congress: welfare re- 
form. In fairness to the taxpayers, to the 
communities, and also to the children, 
we can afford to delay no longer in dis- 
carding the present system and replac- 
ing it with a new one. 

In due course, I will be making more 
detailed proposals to the Congress for 
achieving the other goals that I outlined. 
Meanwhile, I believe that the items of 
unfinished business I propose today merit 
the prompt and careful consideration of 
the Congress. I believe they are good 
measures. I believe they are wise pro- 
posals. I believe they are necessary legis- 
lation. I urge the Congress to act favor- 
ably upon them, 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

Two proposals being resubmitted would 
promote economic justice. One would 
provide broader opportunities for Ameri- 
cans entering into new small busi- 
nesses—especially black Americans and 
members of other minorities who need, 
but cannot acquire, the seed capital to 
go into business for themselves. The 
other would provide improved benefits 
for certain American workers. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 

Ten months ago, several proposals 
were sent to the Congress to promote 
the prospects for success of small busi- 
nesses in the United States. They in- 
cluded: 

—Allowing private and corporate lend- 
ers an income tax deduction equal to 
twenty percent of the interest earned on 
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Small Business Administration guar- 
anteed loans, which would act as an in- 
centive for loans to small businesses and 
minority enterprises; 

—Providing managerial training to 
disadvantaged persons going into busi- 
ness for themselves; 

—Authorizing banks to become sole 
sponsors of Minority Enterprise Small 
Business Investment Companies 
(MESBIC’s) ; 

—Authorizing SBA to pay interest sub- 
sidies on loans it guarantees, in cases of 
demonstrated need; 

—Liberalizing the net operating loss 
carryover rules and stock option pro- 
visions for qualified small businesses; 

—Allowing tax deduction for centribu- 
tions to nonprofit MESBIC’s. 

Many of these amendments passed the 
Senate in the 91st Congress. I urge this 
Congress to give them a favorable re- 
sponse, 

LONGSHOREMEN’S DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

The existing minimum disability com- 
pensation for longshoremen and harbor 
workers was established in 1956—the 
maximum a decade ago. I am renewing 
the administration’s proposal that these 
benefits be increased to a level more in 
line with the increased wages and living 
costs since the present levels were set. 
Other liberalizing provisions of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act are being resubmitted as 
part of this proposal. 

Under this legislation the recovery of 
damages by employees from their em- 
ployers, including shipowners, would be 
limited to those specified under the Act. 
We seek to eliminate situations in which 
longshoremen are permitted to recover 
damages in suits against shipowners, 
which usually require the longshore em- 
ployer to indemnify the shipowner for 
the damages paid. 

AMERICA’S OVERDUE DEBTS 


There are three groups of peoples, two 
of them among the earliest inhabitants 
of the Western Hemisphere, to whom 
this nation has outstanding obligations 
that ought to be met. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKA NATIVES 


The first two of these are the Amer- 
ican Indians and the Alaska Natives. 
After full consultation with Indian lead- 
ers is complete, the unenacted legislation 
outlined in my Message of last July 8 
will be reviewed and promptly submitted 
again. An Alaska Native Claims bill will 
also be submitted which I believe will 
equitably resolve the Native claims in 
that State. These legislative proposals 
would take America in a new more hope- 
ful direction in dealing with the prob- 
lems of a terribly neglected minority of 
our people. 

THE MICRONESIANS 


Under the Executive Agreement of 
April 18, 1969 between Japan and the 
United States, inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands are to be 
compensated for damages suffered dur- 
ing World War II. The agreement stipu- 
lates that each government will make ex 
gratia contributions of $5 million for the 
welfare of the people of Micronesia. 

Iam renewing the administration’s re- 
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quest that the Congress authorize appro- 
priations of $5 million to meet that com- 
mitment, and also that the Congress 
establish a five-member commission to 
settle the claims of individual Microne- 
sians resulting from World War II and 
to determine the validity of additional 
claims for property damage arising after 
the war. 

Congressional action on these matters 
would render overdue justice to the peo- 
ple of Micronesia. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS 

Two pieces of “preventive” legislation 
are being resubmitted dealing with the 
health of the American people. The first 
has to do with the wholesomeness of fish 
and fish products which form so signifi- 
cant a segment of the American diet; the 
second with preventing illness and death 
from accidental misuse of prescription 
drugs. 

FISH INSPECTION 

Fish and fish products, a major source 
of protein in the American diet, are high- 
ly perishable foods. Improperly handled, 
they become a medium for bacterial 
growth. The Wholesome Fish and Fish- 
ery Products Act, which is being resub- 
mitted, would establish a broad surveil- 
lance and inspection system to assure the 
wholesomeness and quality of both do- 
mestic and imported fishery products. 

Recent reports of mercury residues 
in both inland and deep sea fish pro- 
vide urgent and concurring arguments 
for immediate passage of this legisla- 


tion. 
DRUG IDENTIFICATION 


Every year some Americans, in times 
of medical emergency, are poisoned by 
drugs of unidentified composition. Some 
of these men, women, and children die 


from these poisonings; others suffer 
lasting physical harm. While these oc- 
currences are not commonplace, their 
number can and should be reduced to 
an absolute minimum. To achieve that 
objective—to permit the rapid identifi- 
cation of prescription drugs in emer- 
gency situations—this administration 
again proposes the coding of all drugs. 
Such coding will also facilitate recalls 
of drugs when necessary to protect public 
health. 

Some manufacturers already use cod- 
ing systems for immediate identification 
and inventory control. A universal sys- 
tem of coding of drugs would benefit the 
entire drug industry—and perhaps save 
the lives of scores of Americans and their 
children in years ahead. 

TOWARD A MORE SECURE AND DECENT 
SOCIETY 


Within thi: broad category, I again 
urge action on five previously submitted 
measures. One of them would provide 
new and needed protection for the or- 
derly processes of government in the 
event of disruptive activities conducted 
in or near Federal offices. Passed by the 
Senate, this measure should be viewed 
favorably by the House. It is needed to 
protect government workers as they 
carry out their duties. The wagering tax 
and the administration’s proposal to give 
law enforcement officers the right to 
gather non-testimonial evidence are re- 
forms which would provide us with new 
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weapons in the war against crime. The 
final proposals, dealing with obscenity 
and pornography, I believe to be essen- 
tial at a time when the tide of offensive 
materials seem yet to be rising. 
PROTECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


If the Federal Government is to dis- 
charge its duties, the employees of goy- 
ernment must cease being victimized by 
raucous and disorderly demonstrations 
in the offices where they work. Such 
disruptions have occurred too frequently 
in recent years. 

To help end this harassment, I pro- 
pose that the General Services Admin- 
istration’s authority to police Federal 
property be extended to all buildings 
leased or occupied by Federal agencies. 

Further, I ask Congress to prohibit 
specifically : 

—tThe obstruction of passage into or 
out of a government office; 

—tThe use of loud, abusive, or threat- 
ening language, or any disorderly con- 
duct that has as its goal the disruption 
of government business; and, 

—Any act of physical violence within 
a GSA facility. 

These are similar to the safeguards 
which the Congress provided for its own 
employees in the U.S. Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds Security Act of 1967. 

Under this proposal the maximum pen- 
alties for violation of the rules promul- 
gated by GSA would be raised from a $50 
fine or thirty days in jail to a $500 fine 
or six months in prison. 

Passage of this legislation would help 
divert future protests back into the le- 
gitimate democratic channels where they 
belong. 

FEDERAL WAGERING TAX 

The Federal wagering tax can be a 
useful tool in our increasingly success- 
ful effort against organized crime. Some 
of its provisions, however, were ruled un- 
constitutional in 1968 as violative of the 
Fifth Amendment right against self- 
incrimination. Both to retain this needed 
weapon and to bring the law into accord 
with the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
I again propose a prohibition on any 
use—against the taxpayer—of informa- 
tion obtained through his compliance 
with this statute. At the same time, the 
new amendments would broaden the coy- 
erage of the wagering tax and increase 
the level of taxation. 

NON-TESTIMONIAL IDENTIFICATION 


Currently, law enforcement officers 
are often handicapped in obtaining sig- 
nificant non-testimonial evidence—such 
as blood samples or fingerprints—in a 
way to qualify it for use as legal evi- 
dence. Under this proposal, a judicial 
officer could, under prescribed condi- 
tions, issue an order requiring that a 
suspect give such kinds of evidence. This 
is a constitutionally sound step that 
would advance the cause of criminal 
justice without infringing upon any of 
the legitimate rights of suspects and 
defendants. 


OBSCENITY AND PORNOGRAPHY 


The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans is rightly appalled at the burgeon- 
ing growth of the pornography industry 
here in the United States. Though Court 
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rulings have restricted some government 
countermeasures, in other instances they 
have left us the freedom to act. They 
have both recognized the right to protect 
minors from the products of this obnox- 
ious enterprise, and reaffirmed the right 
to restrict pandering through advertis- 
ing. I propose anew that Congress pass 
measures, with stiff penalties, prohibit- 
ing the use of interstate facilities to 
transport unsolicited salacious advertis- 
ing, or to deliver any harmful and offen- 
sive matter to youngsters. It would be 
difficult to overstate the strength of my 
support for these two pieces of legisla- 
tion. 
EDUCATION: REFORM AND OPPORTUNITY 

Under this broad category, I have in- 
cluded three measures submitted to the 
Ninety-first Congress, all of which I be- 
lieve have great merit and would serve 
great needs. The first is for a National 
Institute of Education, the need for 
which is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent; the second is a measure to provide 
financial assistance to those school dis- 
tricts carrying the strain of desegrega- 
tion; the third is to encourage and assist 
the men coming home from Vietnam to 
make better use of the educational op- 
portunity the country affords them. 
Higher education proposals will be re- 
submitted later to the new Congress. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


A National Institute of Education—to 
bring to education the intensity and 
quality of research now developed in the 
fields of space and health—is truly a na- 
tional need. Year by year, the American 
people grow more disenchanted with the 
returns on their education tax dollars. 
The schools of the nation are in growing 
need of new counsel and new ideas. Here 
is the opportunity to find the answers, by 
bringing to bear on the problems the wis- 
dom, the knowledge and the experience 
of the most able men and women in the 
field. This Institute was a key part of my 
education proposals of last year. Today I 
again urge the Congress to act favorably 
upon this request. 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID 

Last year, both to encourage and to ex- 
pedite desegregation of the public schools 
in the United States, I asked the Congress 
for a two-year Emergency School Aid 
Act. Although great progress has been 
made, the need for such aid remains. 
Therefore, today I reissue this request. 
The changes needed to desegregate our 
schools—either under court order or 
through voluntary action—place a heavy 
strain upon local school systems, and the 
Federal Government should assist the 
school systems in this effort. The meas- 
ure I propose today is similar to the one 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the closing days of the Ninety- 
first Congress. I urge the Congress to 
complete action at an early date. 

VIETNAM VETERANS EDUCATION ALLOWANCE 

It is this administration’s hope that 
more veterans coming home from Viet- 
nam will take advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities the nation affords 
them. The bill I now again recommend 
will help achieve that objective. 

Under the GI Bill, the monthly allow- 
ances received by veterans begin only 
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after they have enrolled and completed 
at least a month of their education or 
training. This deferral of payment often 
deters veterans from taking training or 
additional schooling because they lack 
the initial funds to meet tuition and liv- 
ing expenses. 

This legislation would enable the Vet- 
erans Administration to make advance 
payments to veterans as soon as they 
submit evidence they have registered. 
This will provide them with funds when 
their need for funds is most pressing. 

THE FEDERAL CITY 


Two proposals being resubmitted deal 
with the nation’s capital. The first en- 
visions a corporation to carry out the 
revitalization of the heart of Washing- 
ton. The second would give the District 
Government a new measure of free- 
dom and control over its own capital 
outlay programs, reducing District de- 
pendency on the Federal Government. 

FEDERAL CITY BICENTENNIAL DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

The American Bicentennial—midway 
through the present decade—presents a 
powerful incentive and a realistic dead- 
line for realization of Pierre L’Enfant’s 
vision for the Federal City. The proposal 
being resubmitted would create a public 
corporation to prepare plans for carry- 
ing forward the revitalization of the 
heart of Washington, and for generat- 
ing the maximum private and commer- 
cial investment for the fulfillment of that 
dream. I urge the Congress not to allow 
any more time to be lost in completing 
this promising enterprise. 

D.C. CAPITOL PROGRAM FINANCING ACT 


Currently, when the District of Co- 
lumbia, Government is confronted with 
the need to borrow for major new build- 
ing and construction, it must turn to the 
United States Treasury; and it can bor- 
row only up to a temporary formula 
limit set by the Congress. 

I now renew this administration’s pro- 
posal that the Congress grant the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government the au- 
thority to issue its own local bonds, and 
that the future limit on borrowing be 
set according to a permanent flexible 
formula based on District revenues. Re- 
moving the District’s capital spending 
requirements from the Federal budget 
would mean savings to the Treasury. 
Further, it would give Washington re- 
sponsibilities and rights commensurate 
with those of other great American 
cities. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Under this heading, two proposals are 
being resubmitted. They relate to water- 
ways safety, the need for which has be- 
come increasingly apparent as more and 
more great vessels ply the navigable 
waters of the United States. Decreasing 
accidents at sea is an important part of 
our overall program to provide greater 
safety to the traveling public. In addi- 
tion, these bills enhance our efforts to 
prevent the damaging pollution of the 
Nation’s waterways which often results 
from collisions at sea. 

PORTS AND WATERWAYS SAFETY ACT 

As commerce grows, and as world 
trade expands, more and more great 
ships use American waters. Many carry 
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hazardous cargoes—potential dangers to 
America’s ports, harbors, waterfront 
areas, the waters themselves and the re- 
sources they contain. There would, I be- 
lieve, be a substantial benefit in the cre- 
ation of a coordinated safety program. 
And I again ask that the Secretary of 
Transportation be empowered to pre- 
scribe standards and regulations, and to 
act upon them, to give the protection the 
Nation increasingly needs. 


VESSEL-TO-VESSEL RADIOPHONES 


With the increasing number of vessels 
operating on inland and coastal water- 
ways, the danger of accidents and colli- 
sions has become more serious, To help 
prevent unnecessary loss of life and prop- 
erty in future years, Iam again proposing 
to the Congress legislation requiring that 
certain vessels transiting these water- 
ways carry equipment for direct bridge- 
to-bridge contact. While most vessels to- 
day carry radio equipment, there is not 
always a compatible and open communi- 
cation channel between two ships—and 
hence, they often cannot communicate 
even the most basic navigational infor- 
mation. Many vessels are already ade- 
quately equipped to meet the new re- 
quirements; the cost to the remaining 
shipowners would not be great. 


RURAL AMERICA 


Two measures again being proposed 
concern Americans living in the country- 
side or on farms. One would establish a 
mixed-ownership bank to make loans to 
telephone borrowers, along the lines of 
the Farm Credit Administration; the 
other would reduce Federal expenditures 


by replacing direct loans to some farm- 
ers with government guaranteed loans. 
THE TELEPHONE BANK 


I propose creation of a mixed-owner- 
ship bank to make loans—at from 4 per- 
cent to market interest rates—to tele- 
phone companies and cooperatives which 
now rely almost exclusively on the Rural 
Electrification Administration for their 
financing. 

The bank would be partially capitalized 
through Treasury purchase of stock at a 
rate of up to $30 million annually until 
si Treasury holdings reached $300 mil- 

on. 

When total capital stock plus paid-in 
surplus reached $400 million, the bank 
would begin to retire the Federal invest- 
ment. Further, the bank would be em- 
powered to sell stock to its borrowers, and 
to borrow from private investors up to 
eight times the paid-in capital and re- 
tained earnings of the bank. This could 
bring about bank loans during Fiscal 
Year 1972 of $94.5 million to telephone 
borrowers—and the 1972 budget assumes 
timely enactment of this legislation. 

INSURED FARM OPERATING LOANS 

This proposal would permit the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to substitute 
insured for direct loans to farmers up 
to a level of $275 million for the coming 
fiscal year. 

This could reduce Treasury outlays by 
$275 million, while leaving a Federal 
guarantee for the loans. It is consistent 
with our belief in maximum use of the 
private sector in achieving public pur- 
poses, and its enactment is assumed in 
our 1972 Budget. 
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GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


A number of proposals being resub- 
mitted deal with the smoother, more 
efficient and more responsive operation 
of the Federal Government. They argue 
for themselves on their own considerable 
merits. 

GRANT CONSOLIDATION 

First, I urge the Congress to enact leg- 
islation permitting the President to 
merge related Federal assistance pro- 
grams, subject to Congressional review 
and concurrence. This authority, similar 
to presidential power to reorganize the 
Executive Branch, would be a vital part 
of our total effort to simplify the Federal 
system and make the delivery of goods 
and services at the regional, State and 
local level more effective. The consolida- 
tion of programs will make possible 
broader and more flexible use of funds 
and facilitate program administration 
at all levels of government. Originally 
submitted almost two years ago, this re- 
quest for authority is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the administration’s unprece- 
dented revenue sharing proposals con- 
tained in my State of the Union Mes- 
sage. The time has come to move on this 
bill. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Often when States, communities, or 
even individuals apply for Federal 
grants, the funds must be drawn from 
more than a single agency. To answer 
these requests more quickly, more sim- 
ply and more efficiently, I recommend 
that the Congress authorize Federal 
agencies to pool certain related funds— 
and to adopt common administrative 
procedures, to be carried out by a lead 
agency. The House passed this joint 
funding measure last year. I again urge 
both Houses to act favorably upon it 
early in the Ninety-second Congress. 

AEC AMENDMENTS 


This proposal would authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to collect 
license fees from any other government 
agency engaged in generating electric 
power on the same basis it now charges 
other electric utility systems for licens- 
ing nuclear powerplants. The cost of a 
license for a nuclear powerplant is part 
of the cost of doing business. Thus, it 
is appropriate that Federal power agen- 
cies should be placed on the same foot- 
ing. 

CLARIFYING CERTAIN PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 9 of 
1950, the President was given authority 
to designate the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. However, be- 
cause the basic statute has not been 
amended to accord precisely with that 
plan, the President’s authority is not 
crystal clear. This resulted, some time 
ago, in certain ambiguities when one of 
my predecessors sought to designate a 
new FPC Chairman. 

The Ninety-first Congress was urged 
to clarify this situation, and I now re- 
quest that the Ninety-second Congress 
aae the necessary clarifying legisla- 

on. 

ve NATURAL GAS ACT AMENDMENT 

The Federal Power Commission has 
asked the Congress for broader authority 
to gather and publish information on 
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the natural gas industry. This would 
benefit th- industry, its consumers and 
investors, government agencies and the 
Congress itself, as well as enable the 
FPC to exercise more effectively its own 
regulatory powers. The proposal is com- 
parable to existing provisions of the Fed- 
eral Power Act concerning the electric 
power industry—and in no way would 
it expand the regulatory responsibilities 
of the FPC. I urge the Congress to act 
favorably upon this request. 
COST ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 

Last year, in extending the Defense 
Production Act, the Congress established 
a Cost Accounting Standards Board— 
and then placed that Board under the 
authority of the legislative branch. 

This Board is responsible for estab- 
lishing cost accounting standards, rules 
and regulations for use by defense con- 
tractors and subcontractors. Since these 
standards necessarily affect the negotia- 
tion and administration of government 
contracts, and since government con- 
tracts are the responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch under the Constitution, 
placing this board under the Legislative 
Branch violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers. 

On August 17, 1970, we asked Congress 
to remedy this situation. With this mes- 
sage I am reissuing that request. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Under the Defense Production Act, the 
nation’s industrial capacity is expanded 
and critical materials are produced and 
allocated in times of national emergency. 
I now renew the administration’s pro- 
posal that this Act be extended for an- 
other two years and needed changes be 
made. These include: 

—A new method of financing the pro- 
duction expansion provisions. 

—Elimination of the unnecessary and 
undesirable restriction on guaranteed 
transactions imposed last year. 

—Authority for the President to make 
adjustments in civilian pay and person- 
nel administration to assure the effective 
functioning of government agencies in a 
civil defense emergency. 

STOCKPILE DISPOSALS 

Proposed legislation will be resubmitted 
which would authorize GSA to sell off 
from the government’s stockpiles quan- 
tities of sixteen commodities which we 
now hold in excess of our needs for na- 
tional security. The sales would bring 
substantial returns to the Treasury. In 
the near future, new legislation will be 
submitted to the Congress for authority 
to dispose of other commodities—author- 
ity which I urge the Congress to grant 
as consistent with both sound govern- 
ment and a sound economic policy. 

LOST CURRENCY WRITE-OFF 


Millions of dollars in U.S. currency and 
silver certificates issued since 1929 have 
been lost or destroyed, or are held perma- 
nently in collections—and will never be 
presented for redemption. I now renew 
the administration’s proposal that the 
Department of the Treasury be author- 
ized to write off these Federal Reserve 
bank notes and national bank notes, and 
to remove the limitation of $200 million 
on such write-offs. In anticipation of fav- 
orable Congressional action, the Fiscal 
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Year 1972 budget refiects these write-offs 
as a receipt of $228 million. 
REFORM OF VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

Three separate reforms can be made 
in veterans’ programs which would lift 
an unwarranted burden from the general 
taxpayer without in any way diminish- 
ing the legitimate rights or privileges of 
veterans. Iam again asking the Congress 
to enact them, along with a proposal to 
facilitate sale of direct loans by the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE 

The first deals with the veterans burial 
allowance which runs to $250. This al- 
lowance was established before the ex- 
istence of other Federal programs—such 
as social security and railroad retire- 
ment—which often provide similar or 
greater burial benefits to the same eli- 
gible veterans. The legislation proposed 
would eliminate duplication by limiting 
the Veterans Administration’s burial 
payment to the difference between $250 
and the non-VA burial payment. 

TUBERCULOSIS DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

Secondly, some veterans are still re- 
ceiving disability compensation for 
tuberculosis long after the disease has 
reached a stage of complete arrest. The 
Congress has enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting future awards of compensation 
for arrested tuberculosis, recognizing 
that such awards no longer reflect medi- 
cal reality. However, those on the rolls 
before that law was enacted continue to 
receive monthly payments, although 
their disease has been cured. This prefer- 
ential treatment of a relatively few vet- 
erans should be terminated. 

MEDICAL INSURANCE 


My third proposal deals with the cost 
of caring in VA hospitals for veterans 
who have non-service connected ail- 
ments and who have private health in- 
surance. 

Generally, veterans who are over 65 
or have war-time service, and who state 
that they cannot afford hospitalization, 
are entitled to VA care on a bed-~-avail- 
able basis. 

In many cases, the private insurance 
could pay part or all of the cost of hos- 
pitalization. But the insurance contracts 
often bar reimbursement to a veteran 
hospitalized in a VA hospital. This rep- 
resents both an unwarranted windfall 
to the insurance company, and an unnec- 
essary burden on the Federal Treasury. 

Veterans should not be barred from 
receiving care in a VA hospital. But 
there is no reason why insurance com- 
panies should not reimburse the Federal 
Government in the same manner in 
which they pay a non-Federal private 
hospital. The proposed legislation will 
correct this discriminatory situation. 


SALE OF VA DIRECT LOANS 


Under present law, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration can sell direct loans from 
its portfolio only if the price received is 
at least 98 percent of par. Recent market 
conditions have resulted in prices below 
that level and this proposal would re- 
move the statutory price limitation, al- 
lowing the Veterans Administration, 
when necessary, to sell loans if “reason- 
able prices” prevail. 
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USER TAXES 


Two of my proposals deal with a more 
equitable allocation of user costs of 
transportation services. Under one pro- 
posal, the cost of providing security 
against aircraft hijackers would be borne 
by the passengers themselves and not 
by the general public. Under the other, 
the large trucks which use our national 
highway system would be made to bear 
a more appropriate share of the cost of 
highway construction. 

AIRLINER USER TAXES 

The number of airline hijackings that 
seemed to be taking place almost daily 
months ago has been reduced. Partly, 
this is due to the civil air and ground 
security program, particularly the sky 
marshals, established by the Federal 
Government. This program should be 
continued and strengthened—but its cost 
should be borne, not by the entire tax- 
paying public, but by the airline users 
themselves. For that reason I urge ap- 
proval of legislation the administration 
is resubmitting to provide for an increase 
of one-half of one percent in the eight 
percent airline passenger ticket tax, and 
for an additional charge of $2 to be added 
to the present $3 departure tax on all 
international flights. Those who use our 
airlines are the principal beneficiaries of 
this new security service, and it is appro- 
priate, therefore, that they should bear 
the cost. 

HIGHWAY USER TAXES 

Believing that the burden of highway 
taxes should be more equitably distrib- 
uted between larger trucks and smaller 
vehicles and automobiles, I again ask 
that the Federal tax on diesel fuel be 
raised from four cents per gallon to six 
cents, and that the present $3 per thou- 
sand pounds annual use tax on trucks 
weighing over 26,000 pounds, be changed 
to a graduated tax schedule ranging 
from $3.50 to $9.50 per thousand pounds. 
This new tax would be applied only to 
those truck combinations weighing in ex- 
cess of 26,000 pounds, 

IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Finally, I urge passage of several meas- 
ures which are being resubmitted dealing 
with the immigration policies of the 
United States, and with American con- 
tributions to international banks to as- 
sist the economic development of friend- 
ly nations. 

REFORM IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


To improve our immigration laws and 
to enlarge upon our national tradition as 
an open nation and an open society, leg- 
islation is being resubmitted which 
would, among other reforms, provide: 

—A higher percentage of immigrant 
visas for professionals, needed workers 
and refugees. 

—Additional visas for the Western 
hemisphere, with special provisions for 
our nearest neighbors, Mexico and 
Canada. 

Further, to encourage travel and tour- 
ism in the United States, the require- 
ment for a visa would be waived for all 
business and pleasure visits of ninety 
days or less by nationals of countries 
designated by the Secretary of State. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AND INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


In recent years, the benefits of in- 
creased multilateral aid to developing 
countries haye become more and more 
manifest. Multilateral aid enables a pool- 
ing of the assistance of the donor na- 
tions; it reduces political frictions inher- 
ent in some bilateral programs; it 
strengthens international institutions; it 
is preferred by man recipient nations. 

Thus, I again urge the Congress to au- 
thorize $100 million in United States 
contributions to the Special Fund of the 
Asian Development Bank, and $900 mil- 
lion to the corresponding fund of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
former will enable the nations of free 
Asia to assume greater responsibility for 
the success of their own development. 
The latter, along with the $100 million 
first installment authorized by the last 
Congress, will make possible significant 
advances in the economic development of 
the hemisphere, in which we ourselves 
have so vital a stake, and also give sub- 
stance to the partnership of the Amer- 
icas. 

To the veterans of the Ninety-first 
Congress, the measures proposed once 
again in this message will of course be 
familiar. In the case of many of them, 
the work begun by the Ninety-first Con- 
gress should aid prompt consideration 
by the Ninety-second. Each is worthy, 
and by moving promptly and favorably 
on these matters of unfinished business 
this Congress will make an auspicious be- 
ginning on what could become a record 
of splendid achievement. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THe WHITE House, January 26, 1971. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the resolution of 
the Senator from Idaho which comes 
over “under the rule” from the previous 
day. The clerk will state the resolution 
by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A resolution (S. Res. 9) to amend 
rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to the limitation of 
debate. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

8. Res. 9 


Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“1. When a question is pending, no motion 
shall be received but— 

“To adjourn, 

“To adjourn to a day certain, or that when 
the Senate adjourn it shall be to a day 
certain. 

“To take a recess. 

“To proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

“To lay on the table. 

“To postpone indefinitely. 

“To postpone to a day certain. 

“To commit. 

“To amend, 


Which several motions shall have precedence 
as they stand arranged; and the motions 
relating to adjournment, to take a recess, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive 
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business, to lay on the table, shall be decided 
without debate. 

“2. Notwithstanding the provisions of Rule 
II or Rule VI or any other rule of the Sen- 
ate, at any time a motion signed by sixteen 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, is presented to the Senate, the Presid- 
ing Officer shall at once state the motion to 
the Senate, and one hour after the Senate 
meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the Senate 
and direct that the Secretary call the roll, 
and upon the ascertainment that a quorum 
is present, the Presiding Officer shall, with- 
out debate, submit to the Senate by a yea- 
and-nay vote the question: 

“Ts it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decidea in 
the affirmative by three-fifths of the Sen- 
ators present and voting, then said measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
Speak in all more than one hour on the 
measure, motion, or other matter pending 
before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty 
of the Presiding Officer to keep the time of 
each Senator who speaks. Except by unani- 
mous consent, no amendment shall be in 
order after the vote to bring the debate to 
a close, unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time. No dilatory 
motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. Points 
or order, including questions of relevancy, 
and appeals from the decision of the Presid- 
ing Officer, shall be decided without debate. 

“3. The provisions of the last paragraph 
of Rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
made before 2 o’clock) shall not apply to 
any motion to proceed to the consideration 
of any motion, resolution, or proposal to 
change any of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate.” 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, with this 
resolution coming up at this time, the 
junior Senator from Alabama would like 
to inquire if this resolution will be con- 
sidered only until 1:15 this afternoon, 
and that if final action has not been 
taken on the resolution at that time, it 
will go to the calendar. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. To be removed from the 
calendar, it would have to be done either 
by unanimous consent or by a motion to 
tee up, which motion would be debat- 
able. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today 
we begin consideration of what may 
prove to be yet another milestone in the 
historic evolution of the U.S. Senate. I 
consider it a privilege as well as a duty 
to join with my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and the other cosponsors in 
offering a resolution to modify rule XXII 
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of the Standing Rules of the U.S. Senate 
to provide that cloture may be invoked by 
an affirmative vote of three-fifths instead 
of two-thirds of those Senators present 
and voting. Two years ago we introduced 
a similar measure which obtained major- 
ity support on principle, but unfortunate- 
ly met an untimely parliamentary end 
following the reversal by the Senate of 
the then Vice President’s ruling. This 
year, following the object lesson of the 
session just ended, we feel the prospects 
of success are brighter than at any other 
time in the past. And as the greatly in- 
creased number and variety of cospon- 
sors indicates, support for a reasonable 
adjustment in the cloture procedure is 
both broad and deep and we anticipate 
that it will make its full weight felt be- 
fore this matter is finally determined by 
the Senate. 

Among the questions that will be raised 
in the forthcoming debate are such di- 
verse matters as whether or not a major- 
ity of the Senate has the right to adopt 
or change the standing rules at the be- 
ginning of a session and whether the 
Senate itself is a continuing body. Aside 
from the basic issue of whether the three- 
fifths formula we suggest represents both 
an effective and equitable alternative to 
the current rule, the question of the bene- 
ficial versus the harmful effects of fili- 
bustering will also merit and receive 
thorough examination in the weeks 
ahead. 

Mr. President, the two most funda- 
mental rights possessed by Members of 
the Senate are the right to debate and 
the right to vote. And if this body is to 
fully meet its weighty responsibilities, 
these two great rights must both be pro- 
tected and a just balance struck between 
them. But where does that proper bal- 
ance lie? This question has periodically 
vexed the Senate since its inception and 
is at the core of the debate we begin 
today. What are the relative weights that 
must be assigned these two indispensable 
functions that will preserve them while 
also providing for the effective conduct of 
public business? Which should be given 
greater consideration? If one must choose 
the answer should clearly be the right 
to vote. That is why we were elected to 
the Senate—to deliberate and then act. 
If we fail to resolve an issue, even though 
the action taken might often be in the 
negative; if we fail to bring the matter 
to a vote, then each of us fails in his obli- 
gation to his constituents to obtain equal 
consideration of their interests. When a 
few can deny representation to the many 
through endless debate, then the rela- 
tionship between the right of discussion 
and the right to vote is obviously imbal- 
anced. As Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts observed more than 75 
years ago: 

If the courtesy of unlimited debate is 
granted, it must carry with it the reciprocal 
courtesy of permitting a vote after due dis- 
cussion, If this not the case, the system is 
impossible. Of the two rights, moreover, that 
of voting is the higher and more important. 
We ought to have both, and debate certainly 
in ample measure, but if we are forced to 
choose between them, the right of action 
must prevail over the right of discussion. To 
vote without debating is perilous, but to 
debate and never vote is imbecile. 

CXVII ——40— Part 1 
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Are we really so severely handicapped 
by the current provisions of rule XXII 
as to make the invocation of cloture a 
virtually impossible task? The events of 
the past 54 years would seem to indicate 
that unfortunately this is indeed the case. 
Since the two-thirds rule was first 
adopted in 1917 there have been 49 
formal attempts at cloture of which only 
eight have succeeded. No one knows how 
many informal efforts were made that 
faded away before that awesome 66 per- 
cent barrier. And who can say how many 
legislative surrenders of substance have 
occurred at the mere threat of a fili- 
buster? 

Mr. President, how is this imbalance to 
be corrected? Certainly not by majority 
cloture. In my years of service in this 
body I have seen many times the wisdom 
of extended debate in preventing hasty 
or ill-conceived action that could have 
wrought much mischief for our country. 
As a result of this experience I cherish 
the right of full debate as much as any- 
one and will fight to preserve that right 
as long as I am privileged to continue 
to serve here. I know the vast majority 
of the other cosponsors of this resolution 
feel the same way. Thus to argue that 
the modification of rule XXII we suggest 
will end full discussion of every issue 
that comes before us for deliberation is 
to greatly misread both our intent and 
the effect of the proposal. 

A shift from 66 to 60 percent of the 
Senate to invoke cloture will not elim- 
inate the precious right of full debate. 
But it will make it somewhat easier to 
provide for the more efficient conduct of 
public business by striking a better bal- 
ance between the right of debate and the 
right to vote at some time. If a three- 
fifths cloture rule had been in effect for 
the past 54 years, 15 not just eight of 
those 49 cloture petitions would have 
been successful—a considerable improve- 
ment, but hardly any “gag” on free 
speech. 

Mr. President, a substantial majority 
of the Senate should be allowed to work 
its will at some point. Not to allow it to 
do so is to admit that the constitutional 
guarantee of equal representation will 
not apply and that a relative handful of 
Senators may exercise a legislative veto 
power never contemplated by our Found- 
ing Fathers that is clearly pernicious to 
the democratic principles that are the 
genius of our political system. 

How substantial should that majority 
be to invoke cloture? Here is where hon- 
est men can disagree as they did when 
the present rule XXII was first adopted. 
There is no great magic to the current 
two-thirds formula now used to invoke 
cloture. It is no sacred equation repre- 
senting the wisdom of the ages. Rather 
it is merely the result of well-intentioned 
men constructing what they hoped would 
be an effective compromise between the 
one extreme of majority cloture on the 
one hand and unlimited debate on the 
other. It was an honest attempt to find 
that fair balance of which I spoke earlier. 
Yet, as the evidence of the past 54 years 
indicates, this worthwhile effort has 
failed by making the majority necessary 
for cloture so substantial as to be nearly 
impossible to obtain. What we are sug- 
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gesting here today is a further modifica- 
tion of their original effort based on the 
experience of the past five decades. We 
feel that three-fifths of the Senate pres- 
ent and voting constitutes an ample ma- 
jority that should have the right to act. 
But we also feel that three-fifths is not 
a majority so substantial as to be im- 
practical of attainment and thus be the 
equivalent of having no debate limitation 
atall. 

Mr. President, article I, section 5 of 
the Constitution clearly gives a majority 
of the Senate convened today the right 
to modify and adopt its rules of pro- 
cedure. To claim otherwise would be to 
claim that this constitutional right ob- 
tained only to the First Congress based 
on the supposition that the Senate is a 
continuing body bound to obey- the rules 
of earlier Senates even if they restrict the 
rights of this Senate in an unconstitu- 
tional manner simply because two-thirds 
of the Senators carry over. The illogic 
behind the proposition that two-thirds 
of the Senate constitutes grounds for 
making it a continuing body even though 
the new one-third can radically alter its 
philosophy, partisan composition, and 
committee hierarchies has never ceased 
to amaze me. It is no doubt true that the 
framers of the Constitution hoped each 
succeeding Congress would be guided by 
the experience and collective wisdom of 
its predecessors, thereby concurring in 
those rules of procedure which had stood 
well the test of time. It is incredible to 
believe, however, that they intended suc- 
ceeding Congresses to be unjustly re- 
stricted by any formulae their predeces- 
sors might wisely or unwisely choose to 
devise. That is why they wrote article I, 
section 5. 

Thus, though the current rule XXII 
may have endured in one sense the test 
of time, it has clearly endured it badly 
and is in need of repair. And though it 
may be encrusted with tradition, close 
examination reveals that while the form 
created in 1917 still remains, the sub- 
stance has turned out to be something 
quite different from what many of the 
original architects of that rule antici- 
pated. 

Mr. President, the issues at stake here 
are large and merit the extended con- 
sideration they will no doubt receive. 
They go right to the heart of Senate 
tradition and purpose. Cloaked in the 
guise of a complicated parliamentary de- 
vice, the question of cloture relates di- 
rectly to the ability of the Senate to func- 
tion fairly, effectively, and above all rep- 
resentatively. As I said earlier when 
Senator CHURCH and I announced our 
intention to pursue this matter before 
the Senate, the proposal we espouse is 
“a reasonable, carefully balanced com- 
promise that offers some hope of moving 
forward to preserve that which is best 
in Senate tradition while eliminating or 
at least ameliorating part of that which 
is worst.” The need for some reform of 
congressional procedures has long been 
evident. And I know of no other area that 
could use more immediate attention than 
the matter now before us. The Senate 
was severely embarrassed last year when 
it became trapped in a procedural thicket 
so tangled that it made it difficult to de- 
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termine who was talking against what. 
Public confidence in the effectiveness of 
our national political institutions was 
further shaken, and the need for change 
was once again made apparent to the 
Nation. I hope it is now apparent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when this 
matter was under debate while the pres- 
ent President of the United States was 
Vice President, an advisory opinion was 
issued or given to the Senate by the Pre- 
siding Officer, then Vice President Nixon, 
as to how he would rule on parliamentary 
questions regarding this proposal; and, 
in effect, a similar policy was followed by 
Vice President HUMPHREY, because he 
announced in advance what his ruling 
would be on the question of whether 
cloture should be applied if two-thirds 
did not vote in the affirmative but a ma- 
jority did vote in the affirmative. His 
statement was that he would rule that 
cloture had been applied. 

The question that the junior Senator 
from Alabama would like to propound 
is: Does the present President of the 
Senate plan to issue any advisory opin- 
ions as to the action he will take on 
parliamentary questions concerning this 
debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to state at this time that he has 
no intention of issuing advisory opinions 
on hypothetical cases. If it is an inquiry 
involving immediate disposition of a 
pending matter, the Chair will judge 
each on its own merit. Advisory opin- 
ions or responses to parliamentary in- 
quiries of the Chair are not subject to 
appeal by the Senate. Hence, the Senate 
would have no opportunity to work its 
will thereon. Under the circumstances 
stated, such opinions could serve no 
useful purpose other than to give a par- 
ticular conclusion of the Chair. 

On the other hand, if points of order 
are made, the Chair is ready to rule or to 
submit the same to the Senate for de- 
cision. As you know, any ruling by the 
Chair is subject to appeal by the Sen- 
ate and the Senate, in such instances, 
has an opportunity to work its will. 

Likewise, the Chair will try to be help- 
ful in responding to inquiries relating di- 
rectly to pending questions. In response 
to any point of order as to the consti- 
tutionality of the procedure or as to 
whether or not the Senate is a continu- 
ing body which involves a constitutional 
question, the Chair. under the uniform 
precedents of the Senate, will submit the 
same to the Senate for decision. 

Mr, ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
President of the Senate for this infor- 
mation. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH and Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CHURCH. I defer to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PEARSON AT 1:15 P.M. 
TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the close of the morning hour today, at 
1:15 p.m., the able Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson) be recognized for the pur- 
pose of making a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Idaho is recognized. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, opposi- 
tion to the existing Senate cloture rule, 
which has given the filibuster such formi- 
dable fortification, has increased to the 
point that 2 years ago our effort to alter 
it was nearly successful. Since that time, 
there is reason to believe that the move- 
ment within the Senate to modify rule 
XXII has gained additional strength. 
Senator Pearson and I have, therefore, 
concluded that we should offer, as a first 
item of business in the $2d Congress, the 
same resolution we offered 2 years ago. 

As now written, rule XXII provides 
that the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting is re- 
quired to limit debate. This two-thirds 
formula has proved a virtually insur- 
mountable barrier. Since the rule was 
adopted 54 years ago, there have been 49 
attempts to invoke cloture, and only eight 
have been successful. However, even these 
figures fail to portray the full picture. 
The record cannot disclose the many 
times that cloture has not even been at- 
tempted, due to the foreknowledge that 
the attempt would prove futile. 

The joint resolution Senator PEARSON 
and I have introduced is not directed at 
decimating rule XXII, but on reducing its 
requirement of a two-thirds vote. We be- 
lieve that a reduction to a three-fifths 
vote, or 60 percent of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting, is the most suitable alter- 
ation of the rule for which there is any 
likelihood of approval. This proposal was 
cosponsored by 38 Senators of both po- 
litical parties when offered 2 years ago. 
It advanced further than any previous 
effort to modify the rule, since the last 
change in it was made 12 years ago. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to announce the list of sponsors of 
the resolution we have offered, compris- 
ing a total of 51 Members of the Senate, 
32 Democrats and 19 Republicans, and 
representing 32 States of the Union. 

In addition to myself and the distin- 
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guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son), those Senators who have affixed 
their names as cosponsors of this resolu- 
tion are as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Baym), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Bentsen), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) , the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CooK), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Grirrin), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Harr), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Jackson), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Monnare), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musxre), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Sen- 
ators from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore 
and Mr. PELL), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Percy), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, Proxmire), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the 
Senators from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scu- 
WEIKER and Mr. Scorr), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), and 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr, WIL- 
LIAMS). 

The proposed modification from two- 
thirds to three-fifths is modest in its 
purpose and reach—and is so intended. 
Adoption of the change would not seri- 
ously weaken the role of the Senate as a 
deliberative body nor would it unduly 
diminish the right to extended debate. 
It would produce no revolutionary 
change in the character of the Senate, 
whose uniqueness among legislative 
bodies should be safeguarded and pre- 
served. 

If rule XXII were modified as we pro- 
pose, a substantial majority of the Sen- 
ate would still be required to enact any 
legislation against which there was 
Strong and determined opposition. Be- 
cause we believe this traditional require- 
ment well serves the interests of the 
country, we oppose those far-reaching 
revisions of rule XXII which would per- 
fon oo to be invoked by a mere ma- 
ority. 
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There is little likelihood, in the fore- 
seeable future, that the Senate will ever 
adopt a majority cloture rule. I think 
that most of us in this body fully ap- 
preciate the peculiar role played by the 
Senate. We see that role safeguarded 
by the right of extended debate and by 
a cloture rule which prevents questions 
of great moment, which provoke very 
strong and determined opposition, from 
being decided by a mere majority. So, 
to those who argue that any tampering 
with rule XXII opens the floodgates 
leading toward majority cloture, I can 
only say that this is not the purpose 
of the resolution, nor do I believe that 
such a movement has any likelihood 
of success either now or in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Although modest in its conception, the 
three-fifths rule we advocate would have, 
if adopted, a significant effect. Had such 
a rule obtained in the last Congress, for 
example we could have reached a vote 
on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to elect the President by direct 
popular vote. During the past 54 years, 
the three-fifths formula would have 
yielded cloture nearly twice as often as 
the two-thirds rule has permitted. Con- 
sequently, we believe that the adoption 
of the three-fifths formula would strike a 
proper balance, and could well set to rest 
the controversy over cloture for many 
years to come. 

With rule XXII thus modified, the Sen- 
ate, as an institution, would become 
more effective; its Members would be 
enabled to discharge more fully their 
legislative responsibilities—whether they 
be Republicans or Democrats, liberals or 
conservatives. 

The climate for making such a change 
has improved, for the memory of the 
bruising experience which nearly immo- 
bilized the Senate in the closing weeks of 
the last session is still fresh. There is 
reason to believe that some Senators, 
hitherto opposed to any modification of 
rule XXII, may now be reconsidering 
their position. 

Therefore, we are optimistic, though 
past history instructs us as to the diffi- 
culty in changing rule XXII. Knowing 
our own proposal to be moderate and rea- 
sonable, we shall fight hard to secure its 
approval. Much important legislation in 
the new Congress, both foreign and do- 
mestic, could well hinge upon the out- 
come of this effort. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia). The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there is at the desk a spe- 
cial message from the President of the 
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United States which is a compilation of 
a number of proposals which would 
necessarily go to various committees 
rather than to one. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the appropriate parts of the Presi- 
dent’s message be sent to the following 
committees: 

Agriculture and Forestry. Armed 
Services. Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. Commerce. District of Columbia. 
Finance. Foreign Relations. Government. 
Operations. Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Judiciary. Labor and Public Welfare. 
Public Works. Veterans’ Affairs. Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevenson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS PERCY, RANDOLPH, AND 
TALMADGE TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
on tomorrow morning, immediately after 
the prayer and disposition of the Jour- 
nal, the able Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes; that he be followed by the 
able Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) for not to exceed 15 minutes; 
and that he be followed by the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) for 
not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1969 


Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I rise to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, and so that the 
Recorp may reflect as published tomor- 
row morning, the fact that at approxi- 
mately 11:15 a.m. Wednesday, by the 
order previously granted, I will be ad- 
dressing the Senate on the subject of 
the Mine Health and Safety Act. It is a 
subject in which there is considerable 
interest in this body and throughout the 
country, and, of course, in those States 
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in which mining is an important indus- 
try. 

Mr. President, there has been in re- 
cent days a further disaster and there 
have been other disasters of a lesser 
nature. In the disaster at Hyden, Ky., 38 
miners perished in their place of work 
underground. 

The act which was passed with almost 
the solid endorsement of the member- 
ship of both the House and the Senate, 
the Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
was necessary. We react often in this 
country after the fact more readily than 
before the fact. We did so in a sense in 
this case, although there had been prior 
attempts and some progress. The ap- 
proval of the Mine Health and Safety 
Act was the result of a tragic disaster 
near Farmington, W. Va., in November 
1968. That brought the impetus, the 
thrust, and the facts into focus. It gave 
Congress the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to pass this far-reaching leg- 
islation to improve the health and safety 
of coal miners everywhere in the coun- 
try. 

There have been from time to time in 
recent weeks, and especially after the 
Hyden tragedy, certain attacks upon the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines which I believe 
were exaggerated. 

The act not only calls for the hiring of 
several hundred additional inspectors, 
but also requires that these inspectors be 
capable men, who will make the inspec- 
tions in the mines where the health and 
safety of the workers are involved. 

So, I shall have tomorrow to offer with 
my speech charts and graphs which in- 
dicate what has been done and what is 
being done to implement the intent of 
Congress in the passage of this necessary 
legislation. I say, however, that we must 
work, and work assiduously, toward that 
hour when these disasters cease and the 
fatalities are at a minimum, The U.S. 
Bureau of Mines must do more than it 
has been doing or is doing now to ef- 
fectuate the program which was set in 
motion by Congress in the act of last 
year that I have mentioned. Also, in fair- 
ness and in all candor, we must not allow 
unwarranted attacks on the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines to injure the program or pre- 
vent the intent of the act and the pro- 
visions of the law from being carried out. 

It is for this reason that I take this 
time to call attention to my discussion 
tomorrow in the hope that the material 
I shall present will not only have interest 
but also an appeal to the Members of 
this body who certainly want the act 
carried out as it was passed by Congress. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Two hours having transpired, the 
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morning hour is concluded and the reso- 
lution goes to the calendar. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Kansas is recognized. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 9) amending Rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
with respect to the limitation of debate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

. ALLEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Kansas wish to discuss the 
motion? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Alabama, I 
have no further intention of speaking 
in relation to the motion today. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I move that 
the pending motion be postponed to the 
next legislative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN). 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) came up for consideration to- 
day during the morning hour. 

Under the rules of the Senate, the reso- 
lution itself could be discussed at that 
time following the close of morning 
business and prior to 1:15 this afternoon, 
which is 2 hours after the Senate con- 
vened. The matter was discussed until 
1:15. At that time the resolution went 
to the calendar, and the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) has 
now moved that the resolution be con- 
sidered at this time so that instead of 
considering the resolution itself, the ef- 
fect of the motion of the Senator from 
Kansas was to seek to bring the resolu- 
tion up for discussion. 

The effect of the motion of the junior 
Senator from Alabama is to postpone 
until the next legislative day the con- 
sideration of the motion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate at this time is: Shall debate in 
the Senate be cut off by a vote of three- 
fifths of the Senators present and vot- 
ing, or shall the present rule calling for 
a two-thirds vote of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting be required before debate 
can be cut off? 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. PEARSON) has cited section 5 of 
article I of the Constitution in support 
of the proposition that the Senate is not 
a continuing body and that at the start 
of each new session of the Senate, each 
new Congress, a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate can change the rules, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Sen- 
ate rules state in rule XXXII that the 
rules of the Senate shall continue over 
the suceeding Congresses unless amended 
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in accordance with the rules, which re- 
quire a vote of the Senate subject to ex- 
tended debate on the part of the Senate, 
which could be cut off only by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Let us examine section 5 of article I to 
see the basis for this contention: 

Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 


As I have just read, “Each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings.” 
Well, the Senate has determined the 
rules of this Senate and it has provided 
that debate can be cut off only by a two- 
thirds vote of a quorum of the Senate 
present and voting. So the Senate has 
made its rules; the rules of the Senate 
carry over to succeeding Senates, suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

Let us refer to rule XXXTI in support 
of that proposition. Section 2 of rule 
XXXII states: 

The Rules of the Senate shall continue 
from one Congress to the next Congress 
unless they are changed as provided in these 
rules. 


So the rules provide that on any mat- 
ter before the Senate, except matters 
expressly exempt therefrom, debate can 
continue until cut off by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. 

Now, let us examine “Senate Proce- 
dure,” by Charles L. Watkins, the former 
Parliamentarian of this body, and Dr. 
Floyd M. Riddick, the present Parlia- 
mentarian. On page 616 of this work, 
under the heading “Continuity of Sen- 
ate Rules,” we find this language: 

Since 1789, the Senate has readopted or 
made only six general revisions of its rules, 
as follows: March 26, 1806; January 3, 1820; 
February 14, 1828; March 25, 1868; Janu- 
ary 17, 1877; and January 11, 1884. 

On two occasions in recent years— 


And that was prior to 1953, I believe, 
the date of this work— 
at the beginning of the last two Congresses, 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
the adoption of new rules were tabled and 
the Senate proceeded under the old rules 
which has been the practice and custom of 
the entire history of the Senate. 


Mr. President, according to the work 
“Senate Procedure,” the Senate “pro- 
ceeded under the old rules which has 
been the practice and custom for the 
entire history of the Senate.” 

Mr. President, this morning I received 
a letter from the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) dated January 26, 1971, in which 
he sets out his reasoning in opposition to 
changing rule XXII to make it easier 
to cut off extended discussion in the 
Senate. I would like to read that letter, 
as expressing in much more forceful lan- 
guage than the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama is capable of expressing the case 
in favor of not changing rule XXII and 
not making it easier to cut off debate in 
the Senate. The distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina stated as follows 
in his letter: 

I am writing to express my views about 
the effort of several Senators to weaken or 
repeal Senate Rule XXII. 


As you know, there has been an attempt 
to reduce the number of Senators required 
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to invoke cloture in almost every Con 

for the past twenty years. Since 1959, when 
the most recent amendment to rule XXII 
was adopted, there have been two repeated 
proposals for change. One proposal would 
permit a simple majority of the Senate 
membership to shut off debate; another 
proposal would permit three-fifths of those 
present and voting to terminate debate. 

Since becoming a member of this body, I 
have always opposed efforts to place in the 
hands of any temporary majority the power 
to deny other Senators their constitutional 
right to debate the issues before the Senate. 
I intend to oppose such efforts in the 92nd 
Congress. 

In my judgment, the Senate's tradition of 
careful and thorough deliberation of legis- 
lation is one of the important safeguards of 
constitutional government. The Senate’s 
history is replete with examples of hasty, 
temporary, and short-sighted majorities 
being tempered by the historic commitment 
of this body to rational debate. Since its 
adoption in 1917, rule XXII has protected 
the Senate's ability to function in a delib- 
erative manner, while yet enabling it to 
overcome the opposition of a minority should 
the Senate be determined to do so, 

The present rule strikes a desirable balance 
between majority and minority interests. Ex- 
tended debate often serves to test the true 
depth and strength of what appears at first 
glance to be a majority position. Thorough- 
going debate frequently uncovers weaknesses 
in the majority position and provides the 
time for cooler heads to prevail. The mere 
possibility of extended debate moderates the 
appetite of the majority and induces an ac- 
commodation with opposing interests. This 
facilitates compromise and makes for a much 
better final legislative product, 

In cases where rule XXII has generated 
the most emotional feelings, the right of the 
minority to speak and defend itself at length 
has been of the utmost importance in as- 
suring the minority that it is not being 
tyrannized by the majority. No one can 
doubt that the ultimate acceptance of the 
majority position in these critical cases is 
directly related to the conviction that the 
minority has made its case fully and at 
length—that it has had its “day in court.” 
The corollary to “majority rule” is “minor- 
ity acceptance,” and rule XXII serves that 
corollary as few other institutions can. 

In the last Congress— 


The Congress that closed out here on 
January 2 of this year—and I think this 
is the most significant paragraph in the 
letter— 


In the last Congress the debate over the 
President’s Supreme Court nominations, 
the extended discussion on America’s com- 
mitments in Southeast Asia, the efforts to 
defeat the conference report on the District 
of Columbia crime bill, the consideration of 
two controversial proposals to amend the 
Constitution, the refusal of Senators to 
embrace a host of amendments to the So- 
cial Security bill, and the efforts to oppose 
further funding of the SST are excellent 
case histories of the Senate's wise and con- 
tinuing determination to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers with thoughtfulness and 
care. These debates dramatically ilusirate 
the value of rule XXII as it presently stands. 


I think it is interesting to add paren- 
thetically that as the 91st Congress 
neared its close, the very Senators who 
were making use of extended debate, as 
limited by rule XXII, are some of the 
very Senators who are now seeking to 
make it easier to cut off debate. The 
junior Senator from Alabama did not 
participate in a single one of those ex- 
tended discussions that erupted in the 
closing days of the 91st Congress, but he 
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did support and defend the right of the 
Senators to speak. I do not think they 
would object to the designation of liberal 
Senators; the very liberal Senators who 
made use of the filibuster are the very 
ones who are now seeking to make it 
easier to cut off debate in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. I supported then their right to 
speak. 

I do not believe that the country has 
suffered any irreparable damage as a 
result of those filibusters, those extended 
discussions. 

The social security measure which 
finally passed the Senate, but it did not 
pass in time to get action in the House, 
will doubtless be passed by the Congress 
in the coming next few weeks. The in- 
creased benefits will date back to Janu- 
ary 1. So the social security beneficiaries 
will not lose anything. 

The trade bill, which was filibustered 
in the 91st Congress and in the closing 
days of that Congress, has an excellent 
change of passing both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

The President’s family assistance plan 
will be given consideration, I dare say, by 
the House and by the Senate during this 
Congress. As I recall, the administra- 
tion was willing to accept a bill that 
would provide for a trial run in certain 
areas on the family assistance plan. 

So I do not believe that anyone is go- 
ing to be damaged irreparably over the 
extended debate that took place in the 
closing days of the 91st Congress. 

Also, in the closing days of the 91st 
Congress the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrn), the assist- 
ant majority leader in this body, made an 
excellent presentation here on the floor 
of some needed changes in the Senate 
rules. He said, do not change the wrong 
rule—change the right rule; provide, I 
believe in rule XVI, that debate might be 
cut off with fewer votes as regards ap- 
propriation bills and as regards revenue 
bills. 

I notice that Senator Oscar W. Under- 
wood, of Alabama, who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the only person, I be- 
lieve, who was the Democratic leader in 
the House and later the Democratic lead- 
er in the U.S. Senate, proposed back in 
1926 a resolution to limit debate by ma- 
jority vote on appropriation and revenue 
bills. 

So possibly that is one way out of 
this dilemma—to provide a lower per- 
centage of votes to cut off debate regard- 
ing appropriation and revenue bills, and 
not every single piece of legislation that 
comes before the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, what is a minority to- 
day may be the majority position tomor- 
row, or next year, or next decade. Rule 
XXII, as presently drafted, protects a 
minority from the onslaught of an ar- 
rogant majority. Now, in the public mind, 
it is felt that rule XXTI is insisted upon 
by Senators from Southern States to 
prevent the passage of civil rights legis- 
lation. But nothing could be farther from 
the truth; because every single piece of 
civil rights legislation that the junior 
Senator from Alabama knows of has 
been passed. As far as I know, there is 
little further legislation in this field that 
is being proposed. Even if it is proposed, 
Mr. President, the Senate has proved 
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time and again that it will invoke two- 
thirds vote cloture to pass so-called civil 
rights bills. 

What, then, is the reason? Why hold 
out for insistence on a two-thirds vote in 
order to end debate in the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. President, as I have said, the two- 
thirds rule protects what is the minority 
today from an arrogant majority. That 
majority today might, in the next de- 
cade, become the minority. But which- 
ever position is in the minority, its rights 
should be protected. 

Rule XXII offers about the only de- 
fense that I know of against further con- 
centration of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, against further mushrooming 
of the Federal bureaucracy, against big 
government getting bigger, against the 
power of the Executive and the increas- 
ing of the power of the Executive and 
the lessening of the power of the Sen- 
ate and the power collectively of Con- 
gress. Rule XXII protects the U.S. Sen- 
ate as what many have been pleased to 
rightly call the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

In recent hours I have heard Senators, 
not on this floor but assembled elsewhere 
in the Capitol, speak for majority cloture. 
Mr. President, if we ever get to the point 
where we are going to have cloture in- 
voked and debate cut off by a majority 
vote, the Senate might just as well close 
its doors. Its usefulness will be at an end. 

We have seen legislation ramrodded 
through the other body. It comes over to 
this Chamber, and usually it is going to 
have a pretty thorough going over, That 
is the purpose and essence of extended 
debate. You can point out, in extended 
debate, the flaws, the pitfalls, the dan- 
gers of pending legislation. You can alert 
the country to the dangers of pending 
legislation. You cannot do that if you 
have majority cloture. You cannot do it 
if you have 60 percent cloture. But you 
can do it on things that matter if we 
continue to require a fair two-thirds 
vote for cloture. 

Mr. President, this same effort was 
tried by, I believe, the very same Sen- 
ators who are pushing this measure, at 
the start of the 91st Congress. I believe 
the resolution then was introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart). It 
came to a vote. The cloture motion was 
filed, and on the second day thereafter 
a vote was taken to decide whether or 
not cloture would be invoked. 

Well, the vote was, I believe, some 53 
to 47—that would not miss it more than 
one or two on either side—some 53 to 
47 in favor of invoking cloture. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota, who at that time was pre- 
siding with distinction as Vice President 
of the United States and President of 
the Senate, ruled that cloture had been 
invoked because the majority of the Sen- 
ators had voted to apply cloture, that 
the Senate rule requiring a two-thirds 
vote was unconstitutional as depriving 
a majority in the Senate of the right to 
set their rules. 

An appeal was taken from that ruling, 
and by practically the same vote, but in 
reverse, the Senate ruled that cloture 
had not been invoked because the two- 
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thirds vote required by the rules had not 
been obtained. 

So, Mr. President, not only is that the 
Senate rule, but it is the rule as inter- 
preted by the Senate. Not only the rule- 
book, but a majority of the Senate itself, 
held that it required a two-thirds vote 
to invoke cloture on a rules change. 

Mr. President, if we can get a two- 
thirds vote to invoke cloture, or if the 
proponents of a measure can get a two- 
thirds vote to invoke cloture, then de- 
bate will end in a short, specified time, 
and a vote will then be taken on the 
resolution. 

The Senate has ruled that it takes a 
two-thirds vote to invoke cloture at the 
start of a session or at any other time, 
that there is no difference between the 
time. The same rule applies in the mid- 
dle of a session as at the start of a ses- 
sion. That is what the Senate has ruled. 
That is what the Senate rulebook pro- 
vides. 

Mr. President, we did not even have 
cloture until 1917. Rule XXII actually 
is not a delegation of power to the Sen- 
ate. It is a limitation on a power or 
limitation on a right, by providing for 
shutting off debate, no matter how se- 
rious. It provides for shutting off debate 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senators 
present. At one time, rule XXII provided 
for the necessity of a constitutional two- 
thirds, which today would be 67 votes. 
Now all it takes to end debate in the U.S. 
Senate is a two-thirds vote of a quo- 
rum of the Senators present. So that, if 
my arithmetic is correct, if 51 Senators 
are present and 34 Senators vote for 
cloture and 17 vote against it, cloture 
is applied in the U.S. Senate. Conceiv- 
ably, 34 Senators can cut off debate in 
the U.S. Senate, under the present rule. 
And they want to modify it and make it 
even easier to cut off debate. 

What was the situation that existed 
prior to 1917, when the original version 
of rule XXII was adopted by the U.S. 
Senate? There was no limitation on de- 
bate. It will be recalled that the circum- 
stance that brought on rule XXII was 
when President Wilson, right before the 
start of our participation in World War 
I, sought to have a bill passed by Con- 
gress providing for arming the merchant 
marine. President Wilson thought it nec- 
essary to go to Congress to get such a 
bill passed, to get such authority. 

Mr. President, consider what a Chief 
Executive today would do under like or 
similar circumstances. If he wanted to 
arm the merchant marine, he would do it 
some morning before breakfast and 
think nothing about it. That is the power 
of the Executive in our Government, 
President Wilson, more a stickler for the 
separation of powers, more a respecter 
of the right of Congress, of the legisla- 
tive branch, sought to get Congress to 
pass a bill providing for arming mer- 
chant marine vessels. 

The Germans had a submarine block- 
ade. One would think that almost every- 
body would feel that these merchant ves- 
sels ought to be able to be armed to pro- 
tect themselves. Well, we all recall from 
history that a group of Senators filibus- 
tered that measure to death, and I do 
not believe there were more than 12 of 
them. They were Senators who today, I 
assume, would be classed as liberals. They 
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were great Senators. They were such 
men as Norris, I believe, possibly LaFol- 
lette—men of that standing, at any rate. 
But President Wilson was highly critical 
of this group of Senators, and he called 
them—we see the phrase often now in 
referring to that time, that period—a 
little group of willful men, representing 
no opinion but their own, who had 
brought the great Government of the 
United States to a halt. 

So there was a special session of Con- 
gress the following year, I believe, or pos- 
sibly later on that year, and President 
Wilson had some of his legislators put 
in a resolution to provide a Senate rule, 
which comes down to us today as rule 
XXII, and it provided that debate could 
be cut off in the U.S. Senate. I believe 
that at that time a two-thirds majority 
was provided for. Later it was amended 
to require a constitutional two-thirds 
majority. 

So rule XXII, far from providing for a 
filibuster, provides ways and means of 
cutting off a filibuster. 

Any measure pending in the Senate 
which the people of the country support, 
which is sound, which is in the best in- 
terests of this country, can receive the 
necessary two-thirds vote to cut off de- 
bate, to apply cloture. It has proved no 
handicap up to now. Why make it easier 
to cut off debate, to cut off the very qual- 
ity, the very ingredient, that sets the 
U.S. Senate apart among legislative 
bodies—the right to extended debate? 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the logjam of legislation that 
we are said to have had in the Senate 
during the closing days of the 91st Con- 
gress. Well, following the suggestion of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) that if we are going 
to do something to eliminate this, let us 
not change the wrong rule. There is 
nothing wrong with rule XXII. That is 
fine. Let us amend other rules. Let us 
divide the measures that are not pro- 
tected by the two-thirds vote. 

The circumstance that caused the log- 
jam in the Senate during the closing days 
of the 91st Congress was the fact that 
consideration on the floor of the Senate 
of these measures had necessarily been 
delayed because of the tremendous vol- 
ume of work entailed by consideration of 
the measures in committee, plus the fact 
that Senate rules permit nongermane 
amendments to pending legislation. 

The social security bill that has very 
substantial support in the Senate and 
throughout the country was taken as a 
vehicle by which to seek to pass at least 
two items of legislation that had strong 
opposition in the Senate. If the Senate 
rules had not permitted the adding of 
these nongermane matters, social secur- 
ity would have sailed on through and 
final action of one sort or another would 
have been taken, in all likelihood, on the 
other two measures, which does not mean 
that they would have passed, or one 
would have passed and the other would 
have been defeated. But it was not rule 
XXII that caused the logjam. Other Sen- 
ate rules did. 

The suggestion was made—and I do 
not feel Iam divulging any confidence as 
to what took place in one of the caucuses 
of the majority party—by one Senator 
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that the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees should make reports at least 
monthly to the Democratic caucus of the 
progress that important legislation is 
making in the respective committees, so 
that the caucus could observe what prog- 
ress is being made and could urge com- 
mittee chairmen to get in behind the 
legislation and get it out to the floor 
where it could be voted on. 

Also, Mr. President, we get many mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States regarding his program and his 
suggestions on the legislation that he rec- 
ommends. All too often, it is in the form 
of generalities. It does not carry with it 
specific bills that are recommended. It 
might be several months after a legisla- 
tive recommendation is made by the 
President before a specific bill is prepared 
and introduced. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that there 
are many ways to tighten up the existing 
Senate rules, thus getting quicker, better 
and more responsible action by the com- 
mittees and by the membership of the 
Senate itself. 

So, why tamper with rule XXII, which 
merely provides the method by which de- 
bate can be cut off if a two-thirds major- 
ity of the Senate sees fit so to do? 

Now they are talking about some seven 
filibusters that were going on or were 
threatening to go on in the closing days 
of the 91st Congress. 

I recall that one of those filibusters was 
a one-man filibuster by the distinguished 
then Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Gore, 
in opposition to the subscribing by the 
U.S. Treasury to and contributions by 
the Treasury of some billions of dollars 
to various international corporations— 
banks, the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank, the Interdevelopment 
Association—and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee pointed out that there was provi- 
sion for $1.1 billion in so-called soft loans 
to be made by one of these foreign finan- 
cial corporations, whereas there was no 
money in any of the programs to finance 
cities and towns in America building 
water plants, water lines, sewage lines, 
and so forth—although they would not 
have been soft loans, they would have 
been loans that would have been repaid 
at whatever the current interest rate is. 

So Senator Gore discussed that bill at 
length on several occasions and it seemed 
quite obvious that he would be able to 
hold up consideration of the bill for some 
days. So it was agreed that this $1.1 bil- 
lion in soft loans—and I guess, actually, 
soft loans means loans where there is no 
chance whatsoever of them being repaid, 
Mr. President—but Senator Gore got the 
agreement out of the administration 
sponsors of the bill that this amount 
would be cut from $1.1 billion down to 
$100 million, saving this country and the 
taxpayers $1 billion. 

That effort alone, according to Senator 
Gore, resulting in this $1 billion saving, 
certainly would justify retention of rule 
XXII because it was definitely known 
that they could not get a two-thirds vote 
to apply cloture. 

So, Mr. President, rule XXII has 
served this country well. It has served 
the Senate well. 

If we are going to get to the point that 
a majority of the Senate or a 60 percent 
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majority of the Senate is able to apply 
its will against an out-voted minority 
without debate at any time it so desires, 
our country is in great danger. If we 
are going to get to the point that a ma- 
jority or a 60 percent majority can cut 
off debate in the U.S. Senate, the rights 
of the people are in serious danger. 

What is the use of having the Senate 
if a majority without debate can decide 
on matters of legislation? Why not take 
a straw vote? Why not take a poll? Why 
not send out a questionnaire to the mem- 
bers of the Senate? Why bother to come 
to the U.S. Chamber if no debate can 
take place? 

If we can count noses and find that we 
have a majority and that the other side 
cannot even debate or that no attention 
will be paid to the debate because we 
have a majority, we do not need the 
minority or the majority, either one, to 
find what we are for and just rubber- 
stamp the legislation. 

Mr. President, it has been my sincere 
hope that the Senate would not permit 
itself again to become entangled in the 
spider web of extended debate by reason 
of an effort to amend rule XXTI to fur- 
ther restrict debate on nationally import- 
ant issues presented to the Senate. 

Iam convinced that current “gag rule” 
efforts will prove futile and thus a need- 
less waste of time. Much important legis- 
lation cries out for prompt Senate action. 

If we had such a logjam of legislation 
at the close of the last session why is 
something not being done to bring it out, 
expedite it, get it on the Calendar, and 
get some action on it, rather than going 
through these motions of seeking to 
amend rule XXII, which does not need 
amendment, whereas much legislation 
does need to be enacted. 

Moreover, no issue of greater import- 
ance will come before the Senate in this 
session than that which recommends an 
unwarranted limitation on the right of 
the Senate to debate important issues. 

Mr. President, I said on several occa- 
sions that the vote taken in the early 
days of 91st Congress, where an appeal 
was taken from the ruling of the Vice 
President that a majority but less than a 
two-thirds majority by their votes had 
applied cloture to a debate on the amend- 
ment of rule XXII, was the most im- 
portant vote that was taken in the entire 
91st Congress because it decided whether 
this Senate was to remain a deliberative 
body, a body with the power to protect the 
rights of the minority, a body with the 
power to defend against the onslaughts 
of the majority, the onslaughts of big 
government, and the further taking over 
of legislative powers by the executive. 

The opponents of the rules change, the 
opponents of a three-fifth cloture, those 
who seek to uphold rule XXII were suc- 
cessful in the last session of Congress but 
only because they had the independence, 
the fairness, and the courage of their 
convictions to vote to overrule the Chair 
which had made a previous contrary rul- 
ing. I believe that is the only occasion 
that I saw the Chair overruled in the 
9ist Congress. It is possible there were 
other occasions. I do not recall any other 
occasions and I believe it was the only 
time the Chair was overruled. 

What was that ruling? Possibly we may 
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be faced with it again. The argument of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson) indicated that one side or 
the other may be faced with an appeal 
at this point. That ruling was that a 
majority of the Senate could apply clo- 
ture, could cut off debate in the face of 
an expressed provision of the rules that 
it takes a two-thirds majority to apply 
cloture. 

The reason assigned was the fact that 
it was insisted that the Senate rule was 
unconstitutional and the Vice President 
ruled on that question himself when ac- 
tually he had no power from the rules, 
the Constitution, or from any statute to 
make any such ruling on a constitutional 
question. The Senate summarily reversed 
the Vice President on that occasion and 
said, in effect, that the Senate rules carry 
over from Congress to Congress unless 
amended in accordance with the rules 
of the Senate. 

Of course, any effort to amend the 
rules is subject to extended debate which 
can be cut off only by the application of 
cloture through a two-thirds vote of a 
quorum of Senators present. 

So, Mr. President, the Senate has ruled 
on that question and I trust that Sena- 
tors will abide by that rule as found in 
the rule book, and as passed on by the 
Senate itself. 

Section 5 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion does give to each House of Congress 
the right to set its own rules. The Senate 
has complied with that section. They set 
their own rules. They said in those rules 
that they carry forward from Congress to 
Congress unless amended as provided by 
the rules. 

Mr. President, when I was serving as 
lieutenant governor of the State of Ala- 
bama I had a similar question come be- 
fore me as presiding officer of that body. 
It had to do with the bill providing for 
the right of a Governor of Alabama to 
succeed himself in office for another 4- 
year term. The constitution of the State 
of Alabama has since been amended but 
at that time it provided that a Governor 
could serve for one 4-year term and that 
he could not succeed himself. The con- 
stitutional amendment was introduced 
in the House and passed overwhelming- 
ly. It came to the Alabama State Senate. 
The Alabama constitution provides that 
a constitutional amendment can be sub- 
mitted only with the votes of three-fifths 
of the elected members of both parties, 
which would be the constitutional three- 
fifths. The Senate rules provided that 
cloture in the Alabama State Senate 
could be applied only by a two-thirds 
majority of the 35 member body. So it 
took 24 votes to apply cloture. It took 21 
votes to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment. The argument was made that the 
rule of the Alabama State Senate re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote or 24 Senators 
to cut off debate was unconstitutional as 
regards a constitutional amendment be- 
cause the constitution of Alabama pro- 
vided that a constitutional amendment 
could be submitted by the votes of three- 
= of the members, which would be 

> 

The proponents of the amendment 
could get 21 votes to apply cloture, but 
not 24. So it came to me to rule on the 
matter of whether the constitutional 
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provision was that a constitutional 
amendment could be submitted with 21 
votes, when it took 24 votes to apply 
cloture. I had to pass on almost the ex- 
act question that can be raised with re- 
spect to this resolution—Did the con- 
stitutional provision for 21 votes to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment take 
precedence over the 24-vote require- 
ment for cloture? It was the ruling of 
the Chair that the 24-vote requirement 
on the application of cloture applied ir- 
respective of the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

They asked the advisory opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Alabama. The 
court followed the same reasoning that 
the presiding officer followed, which was 
that if the rules called for a 24-vote clo- 
ture, it did not matter whether the con- 
stitution said that 21 votes were enough 
to submit a constitutional amendment. 

So the amendment was not submitted 
to the people of Alabama, and it re- 
sulted in the candidacy of the Gover- 
nor’s wife for Governor of Alabama, and 
she was elected. It was almost exactly 
the same point we have here, and the 
fractions also are the same. 

But the ruling of the Senate itself is 
to the effect that, no matter when an 
effort is sought to amend the rules, 
whether it be in the opening days of 
the Congress, whether it be in the middle 
of the Congress, whether it be at the 
end of the Congress, the same rule ap- 
plied—that debate on an effort to amend 
the rules can be cut off only with a two- 
thirds vote. 

However, no issue of greater impor- 
tance will come before the Senate in 
this session than that which recom- 
mends an unwarranted limitation on the 
right of the Senate to debate important 
issues. Ard to do so free from the omi- 
nous threat of a Damocleian sword 
hanging over the heads of Senators— 
one that can be triggered by cloture— 
cloture voted in some instances by less 
than a constitutional majority of the 
Senate. 

I say constitutional majority of the 
Senate, which, of course, would be 51. It 
could be less than a constitutional ma- 
jority. As I pointed out earlier in my dis- 
cussion, it could be by as few as 34 Sena- 
tors that debate could conceivably be cut 
off in the Senate, because it takes only 
two-thirds of a majority of a quorum of 
Senators under the rule. Now efforts are 
being made to liberalize that rule and 
make it easier to cut off debate. 

Consequently, if proponents of further 
weakening rule XXII persist, the issue 
will be debated—extensively debated. 
The proponents know it. They know that 
they are inviting a needless, time-con- 
suming, and futile paralysis of the U.S. 
Senate at a most critical time. 

The people of the United States expect 
the Senate to get down to business and to 
do it promptly. However, if proponents of 
“gag rule” persist in their folly, let the 
finger of blame point directly to those 
who pursue that folly and let them an- 
swer to the people for their folly. 

In this connection, the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD), has 
said that he knows of “no suave parlia- 
mentary tactics by which to bring legis- 
lation to a vote.” 
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Mr. President, the above quotation is 
from the Congressional Quarterly of 
February 21, 1964. In the nearly 7 years 
since then every suave parliamentary 
tactic in the book and every tactic and 
device that could be conceived in the fer- 
tile minds of the most experienced and 
brilliant liberal membership of the Sen- 
ate have been forged into weapons to 
strike a mortal blow at the constitutional 
right of U.S. Senators freely and publicly 
to analyze, evaluate, criticize, debate, 
and educate the American public from 
the floor of this forum on issues of vital 
importance to our Nation. Most of these 
efforts have failed in the past and I am 
confident that they will prove futile in 
this instance. 

In the main, most recent efforts in past 
Congresses to limit debate have centered 
around ingenious efforts to obtain a par- 
ticular ruling from the Chair—without 
which even proponents of “gag rule” have 
conceded that the present two-thirds 
vote rule to cut off debate could not be 
changed. 

Mr. President, let me comment first on 
the novel proposition previously ad- 
vanced that the U.S. Senate is not, in 
fact, a continuing body. If one were to 
accept this idea as a premise, it might 
reasonably be argued that the Senate at 
the beginning of a new Congress should 
determine the rules by which it proposed 
to conduct its business. However, the 
premise has been thoroughly demolished. 
All such inferences drawn from the 
premise were demolished with it. 

As I pointed out earlier, rule XXXII 
of the U.S. Senate provides that the rules 
of one Congress carry over to subsequent 
Congresses, unless amended. That in 
itself would show that the Senators who 
put together these rules—and they come 
down to us from a century or more ago— 
realized that the Senate was a continuing 
body. This particular paragraph was 
added many years later, however. 

As a commonsense proposition, the 
mere idea that the U.S. Senate could 
consider de novo all of its rules and 
change them every 2 years, including 
rule XXII which protects the right of 
debate, approaches the ludicrous. It 
would be hard to conceive of any circum- 
stance more disruptive of the continuity 
of the legislative process than any such 
power in a simple majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Yet, proponents of 
“gag rule” call this a constitutional right 
in a majority. And as such, one that must 
be determined by the Senate every 2 
years. 

Mr. President, I submit that the very 
method by which the proponents of rule 
change have proceeded in introducing a 
resolution applicable only to rule XXII 
shows, in and of itself, that every other 
rule is being accepted. If that were not 
so, all we would have, when we got 
through, even if they succeeded, would be 
rule XXII, and nothing else. So it is 
quite obvious that the proponents of 
rule change have adopted every single 
rule in the rule book. They offer an 
amendment to rule XXII, thereby adopt- 
ing and accepting, as in full force and 
effect, every rule of the U.S. Senate, in- 
cluding rule XXII. 

The very procedure which was fol- 
lowed with respect to this resolution 
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shows that they were following the rules 
of the U.S. Senate for the 92d Congress, 
continuing over from the 91st Congress. 
Else why would they not put in a resolu- 
tion, saying that “For the 92d Congress, 
the following shall be the rules”? Instead 
they putin a resolution seeking to amend 
only rule XXII. 

Well, rule XXII must be a rule, or 
what is there to amend? It has got to be 
accepted that it is a rule if you are going 
to amend it. How can you amend a rule 
that is not in existence, Mr. President? 

So, by offering an amendment to rule 
XXII, they admit that rule XXII is in 
full force and effect. 

Mr. President, I submit Senate Resolu- 
tion 9, 92d Congress, first session, read- 
ing as follows: 

In the Senate of the United States, Janu- 
ary 25, 1971, Mr. CHURCH (for himself and 
Mr. Pearson) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was ordered to lie over under 
the rule. 


What rule? If we have got to start new 
rules when the 92d Congress convenes, 
what rules do we travel under? The very 
manner and method by which the pro- 
ponents of the amendment have pro- 
ceeded shows that they recognize that 
the rules of the 91st Congress are in full 
force and effect in the 92d Congress, and 
therefore they must be amended. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas stated, the Senate has authority 
to set its own rules under section 5 of 
article 1 of the Constitution. That is 
quite true; but if he had even thought 
that the rules of the 91st Congress did 
not come over to the 92d Congress, why 
did not he and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho put in a full and complete 
new set of rules? The answer is that they 
knew that all of the rules carried for- 
ward, and it was incumbent upon them 
to do what they seek to do by the resolu- 
tion under discussion—that is, to amend 
rule XXII. 

Let us go on with the reading: 

Resolution amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with respect 
to the limitation of debate. 


What rules of the Senate? If we have 
to establish new rules at each Congress, 
what rules are we amending? 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 


Mr. President, I am submitting this ex- 
amination and analysis of Senate Reso- 
lution 9 to prove without question that 
it is accepted by the proponents of the 
pending resolution that the rules of the 
91st Congress are in full force and ef- 
fect, and that they have filed their reso- 
lution, not as new Senate rules, but as 
an amendment to rule XXII. Therefore, 
the present rules of the Senate, coming 
over from the 91st Congress, would con- 
trol as regards the limitation upon de- 
bate on any matter properly coming be- 
fore the Senate under the rules. 

So the Senate rules for the 91st Con- 
gress give any Senator or any group of 
Senators the right to debate a change 
in the rules until that debate is cut off 
under the rule; and the only rule by 
which debate can be cut off is rule XXTI, 
requiring a two-thirds vote of a quorum 
of the Senate present. 
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So, Mr. President, it has been insisted 
by the proponents that you have to have 
new rules at each session of the Senate, 
under the right of the Senate to make its 
rules. We would have to have rules de 
novo, then. We would not amend a rule 
that did not exist. But if, on the 26th 
day of January, we are considering a 
resolution to amend rule XXII, where 
does that rule come from except as a 
carryover from the 91st Congress? And, 
by offering an amendment to rule XXII, 
does that not prove beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt that the present rules 
have been accepted, and that the 
amendment offered is an amendment to 
the present rules which are now in full 
force and effect, requiring a two-thirds 
vote of a quorum of the Senate present, 
to cut off debate? 

If one were to accept this idea that 
the Senate is not a continuing body, it 
might reasonably be argued that the 
Senate, at the beginning of a new Con- 
gress, could determine the rules by which 
it proposes to conduct its business. So ob- 
viously we have selected the rules of the 
91st Congress, since it is provided by our 
rules that they carry over, and they have 
recognized that fact by offering an 
amendment to those rules. 

However, the premise has been thor- 
oughly demolished that the U.S. Senate 
is not in fact a continuing body. As a 
commonsense proposition, the mere idea 
that the U.S. Senate should consider de 
novo all its rules and change them every 
2 years, including rule XXII, which 
protects the right of debate, approaches 
the ludicrous. It would be hard to con- 
ceive of any circumstance more disrup- 
tive of the continuity of the legislative 
process than any such power in a simple 
majority of the Members of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, we go to the propo- 
sition that we do not have rule XXII. 
Admit that for the sake of argument, and 
we will revert back to the days when 
there was no cloture provision. How are 
they going to cut off debate in any 
fashion, if rule XXTI is not a delega- 
tion of rights, but a limitation of rights? 
And that is exactly what it is. Without 
rule XXII, there is no right to cut off 
debate. So they have to accept rule XXII 
in order to have any vehicle by which to 
cut off debate. So they are seeking to 
amend that rule, a rule which they say 
does not exist, because they are making 
new rules in the Senate, 

Yet, the proponents of the gag rule call 
this a constitutional right in a majority 
and as such one that must be deter- 
mined by the Senate every 2 years. 

Mr. President, let me comment on just 
one more discredited argument pre- 
viously presented by the proponents of 
“gag rule.” I have reference to a motion 
to move the previous question, a rule 
we do not have in the Senate. There has 
been some talk that an effort is going 
to be made to provide for this method of 
procedure. This bearded motion had 
slept, like Rip Van Winkle, well over 100 
years, and is as inappropriate to modern 
senatorial procedures as the horse and 
buggy is to modern transportation. 

Imagine what would happen were this 
motion revived. What would be the re- 
sults if a simple majority of the Senators 
present and voting could put an end to 
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debate? Of course, those who suggest a 
revival of the Rip Van Winkle motion 
would presumably limit its application to 
the opening days of a new Congress. But 
consider the effects. Every rule in the 
book could be changed on the whim or 
caprice of a bare majority every 2 years, 
without debate. 

Mr. President, I heartily concur in the 
previously cited observation of the ma- 
jority leader that there are no suave 
parliamentary tactics to shut off debate, 
and I applaud the distinguished majority 
leader when he states that even if there 
were parliamentary tricks and tactics to 
silence the opposition, he would not em- 
ploy them. 

I recall very vividly that when the ap- 
peal was taken from the ruling of the 
first session of the last Congress, the rul- 
ing of the then President of the Senate 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) the distinguished ma- 
jority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) voted to 
overrule the ruling of the chair, by his 
vote stating that he felt that the rules of 
the preceeding Congress did carry over 
and had to be amended as provided by 
the rules before they were supplanted. 

It will be said, of course, that the Sen- 
ate needs to revise its rules to facilitate 
the transaction of business, In this judg- 
ment, I heartily concur. But I concur 
with the reservation expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp), who has studiously ad- 
dressed his extraordinary talents and 
energies to this problem and who has 
invoked the wisdom of his vast experience 
to finding a solution. I have alluded to 
this earlier in my extemporaneous re- 
marks. 

On December 31, 1970, Senator Byrp 
acknowledged a need for certain changes 
in the Senate rule, but observed: 

We do not have to change Rule XXII to get 
to the neck of that problem... the Sen- 
ate does look bad when it is caught in a log- 
jam and it cannot extricate itself. But let 
us not change the wrong rule. 


The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) went on to suggest 
a series of proposed changes that would 
do much to avoid a repetition of the ex- 
perience of the last day of the past ses- 
sion of Congress. He proposed an amend- 
ment to rule XVI by adding a new para- 
graph which deals primarily with appro- 
priation bills. Senator Byrp has indi- 
cated his intention to resubmit his reso- 
lution in this Congress and an intent to 
conduct hearings to explore the feasibil- 
ity of his proposal or any other proposal 
of rules changes that Senators may wish 
to submit. 

Mr. President, reason and practicality 
argue the wisdom of referring any pro- 
posed change in rule XXII to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
There, again, we have this very matter 
before us, as a result of the application 
of the Senate rules, as provided in the 
Senate rules, that a resolution to amend 
the rules of the Senate can be considered 
only after 1 day’s notice. It was on the 
last legislative day, on Monday, that the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) and the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) filed their 
resolution together with a notice that 
today the matter would be called up for 
consideration. Where did they get that 
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rule, to proceed in that fashion? If we 
had had no rules, if each Congress would 
have to provide new rules, what were 
they proceeding under when they filed 
that resolution of 1 day’s notice? That 
is provided in the Senate rules, the rules 
of the 91st Congress, which have now, 
under rule XXXII of the Senate rules, 
become the rules of the 92d Congress. 

This very morning, during the morning 
hour, the resolution was motioned up 
under the rules, under the rules of the 
92d Congress, which are carried over 
from the 91st Congress, and then, at 15 
minutes after the hour of 1 o’clock, under 
the rules of the 92d Congress, which car- 
ried over to us from the rules of the 
91st Congress, the resolution was with- 
drawn from consideration by the Senate 
under the rule, because it could be con- 
sidered only for a period of 2 hours after 
the convening of the Senate. It was at 
that time that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas, also under the rules, 
moved to bring up for consideration this 
resolution. It was then that the junior 
Senator from Alabama made a motion to 
postpone the important question of the 
motion to bring up the rules change res- 
olution by moving to postpone the con- 
sideration of that motion to the next leg- 
islative day, which is the motion we are 
now discussing. 

All these procedures, every single one 
of them, were taken under the rules of 
the 92d Congress. They were taken in 
the 92d Congress under the rules, I sub- 
mit, of the 91st Congress, which, under 
rule XXXII of the Senate rules, have 
now become the rules of the 92d Con- 
gress. 

The proponents of this rules change 
show that they recognize that that is 
correct by their proceeding under the 
Senate rules. 

Mr. President, I sincerely urge the 
leadership of both parties to get behind 
a motion to refer any proposed change of 
the standing rules to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Now, Mr. President, there again, we 
are proceeding under the rules of the 91st 
Congress which allowed this resolution to 
be considered by the Senate without ever 
going to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. It is the usual custom, 
except under a special rule of the 91st 
and 92d Congresses, that a resolution 
shall go to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, but by following the 
rules of the 92d Congress, formerly the 
rules of the 91st Congress, it was possible 
to bring this resolution to the Senate 
without ever being referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, let me urge Senators of 
both parties to forego this needless waste 
of time. Let us face it, there is no such 
thing as unlimited debate. Under stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, cloture may be 
invoked by simple procedures. These rules 
are in effect, one of which—Senate rule 
XXII—provides in part that: 

2. The Rules of the Senate shall continue 
from one Congress to the next Congress un- 
less they are changed as provided in these 
Rules. 

This last rule should not be changed 
by resort to parliamentary tricks or tac- 
tics. For, once again, quoting the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD: 
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I can think of nothing better designed to 
bring this institution into public disrepute 
and derision than a test of this profound and 
tragic issue by an exercise in parliamentary 
pyrotechnics, 


We have witnessed over the past few 
years a series of quantitative changes in 
Senate rule XXII. Most of these changes 
have been in the direction of establish- 
ing absolute majority rule in the Senate. 
The adoption of an additional limita- 
tion on the right of debate in the Senate 
in my judgment would lead us dan- 
geriously close to a revolutionary quali- 
tative change in the U.S. Senate as an 
institution. 

It is no secret that some Senators 
view the prospect of majority rule as “a 
consumation devoutly to be wished.” I 
shudder to think of the consequences. 
But let there be no doubt that a qualita- 
tive change in the Senate is the ultimate 
goal and that any further weakening of 
the protection provided by extended de- 
bate will move us closer to that end. 
Closer also to such far-reaching dangers 
as to stagger the imagination. 

I hope most sincerely that it will not 
be necessary to discuss at length these 
possibilities. Yet, it is an unavoidable 
duty of Senators who foresee dangerous 
consequences to alert the American 
people to the issues involved and to do 
their best to educate the public in the 
values which would be sacrificed if we 
further restrict the right of a minority 
to debate issues which are important to 
the welfare of this Nation and to the 
welfare of posterity. 

Well, Mr. President, I feel that the 
force and effect of the Senate rules, as 
carried over to the 92d Congress from 
the 91st Congress has been clearly recog- 
nized, that any amendment to the Sen- 
ate rules can be debated at length and 
that any cutting off of debate will have 
to be under the rules as they now exist, 
because the very resolution seeking to 
amend the rule, amends rule XXII of 
the Senate, which is now in full force and 
effect, and will remain in full force and 
effect in all its particulars until it is 
amended by action of the Senate in ac- 
cordance with the rules. 

In furtherance, then, of my motion 
that the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution be postponed 
to the next legislative day, I do hope 
that the motion will be agreed to, and 
that on the coming legislative day we 
will take action on this most important 
question. 

Mr. President, an interesting booklet, 
a committee print, has been prepared by 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate, having to do with the 
Senate cloture rule. It sets out in chron- 
ological order the history of some of the 
efforts to limit debate in the Senate, 
going all the way back to 1789. 

The first rules in the Senate were 
adopted, of course, in 1789. The first Sen- 
ate adopted 20 rules. We have about twice 
that number at this time. 

The rules were modified in 1806. At 
that time, reference to the “previous 
question,” which had been provided for 
in the rules of 1789, was omitted. It had 
been used only three times during the 
17 years from 1789 to 1806, and has never 
since been a rule of the Senate in 164 
years. 
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1807—In the following year, 1807, 
debate on an amendment at the third 
reading of a bill was forbidden. From this 
time until 1846 there were no further 
limitations on debate in the Senate. 

1841—On July 12, 1841, Henry 
Clay brought forth a proposal for the 
introduction of the “previous question,” 
which he stated was necessary by the 
abuse which the minority had made of 
the privilege of unlimited debate. In op- 
posing Clay’s motion, Senator Calhoun 
said: 

There never had been a body in this or any 
other country in which, for such a length 
of time, so much dignity and decorum of 
debate had been maintained. 


He was talking about the Senate prior 
to 1841 when he was handing out these 
compliments. Clay’s proposition met with 
very considerable opposition and was 
abandoned. Clay also proposed adoption 
of the “hour rule” for the same purpose, 
but that proposal was also abandoned. 

1846—A species of cloture is the 
unanimous-consent agreement used fre- 
quently in this body to request unani- 
mous consent that certain measures will 
be voted on at a particular time, or at 
such and such a time a Senator will be 
allowed to speak for a certain length of 
time, which does expedite proceedings in 
the Senate. This is a device for limiting 
debate and expediting the passage of 
legislation which dates back to 1846 
when it was used to fix a day for a vote 
on the Oregon bill. Such agreements are 
frequently used to fix an hour at which 
the Senate will vote, without further de- 
bate, on a pending proposal. 

1850—On July 27, 1850, Senator 
Douglas submitted a resolution permit- 
ting the use of the “previous question.” 
The resolution was debated and laid on 
the table after considerable opposition 
had been expressed. 

This was back in 1850, no limitation 
whatever on debate in the Senate, where- 
as rule XXII provides for a very definite 
and reasonable limitation on debate. 

1862—As the business to be transacted 
by the Senate increased, proposals to 
limit debate were introduced frequently 
in the following Congresses, but none 
was adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. JAVITS. So that I might ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
yield to me for the purpose of submitting 
a substitute for the pending rule change 
without losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might yield to 
the Senator from New York for the pur- 
pose of his submitting an amendment to 
the pending resolution without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF STAND- 
ING RULES OF THE SENATE— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 1 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Michigan 

(Mr. Hart) and myself, I send to the 
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desk an amendment amending rule 
XXII of the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate in the nature of a substitute to Senate 
Resolution 9. 

The Presiding Officer. The amendment 
will be received and printed, and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our pro- 
posal would change the rule so that a 
majority of Senators can vote to limit 
debate, rather than the two-thirds now 
required. 

This is hardly a new issue for Senator 
Hart and me—and numerous other Sen- 
ators who have sought for more than a 
decade to amend rule XXII. We believe 
that since the Constitution makes no pro- 
vision for two-thirds votes except in cases 
of confirmation and constitutional 
amendments, any rule which imposes 
these conditions thwarts the intent of 
the Founding Fathers. During the 1960’s, 
the filibuster enabled opponents to delay 
the passage of vitally needed civil rights 
legislation. More recently, it has been 
used equally successfully by liberals to 
prevent or delay the passage of legisla- 
tion of a very different kind. But no mat- 
ter whether one approves or opposes the 
end legislative result of the tactic it is 
clear that as a parliamentary device, it 
has subjected the Senate to diminution 
in the people’s confidence, and creates in 
the minds of the press and the public the 
impression that we cannot get our work 
done. Americans are wearying of being 
told that the Senate cannot come to grips 
with the urgent issues of the 1970’s be- 
cause of the opposition of one-third of 
its Members. The questions which face 
our Nation today are too profound to be 
left unsolved without even a vote. 

The beginning of a new Congress is the 
only opportunity we will have for 2 years 
to amend this anachronistic rule—XXII. 
Because we believe that a proposal for 
three-fifths cloture—as introduced by 
Senators CHURCH and Pearson—has a far 
better chance of adoption than our ma- 
jority cloture resolution, we will give our 
full support to the three-fifths proposal 
and will not call up our resolution for 
consideration. 

Mr. President, we do this so that the 
membership will be apprised of our view. 
If the Church-Pearson proposal is not 
acted upon affirmatively, we reserve the 
right to call up our proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks appear in a differ- 
ent place in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remarks of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York be printed in the Recorp where 
given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the substi- 
tute amendment submitted by the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
confirms what the junior Senator from 
Alabama has been suggesting during the 
course of his remarks, that the change 
from two-thirds cloture to three-fifths, 
or 60 percent, cloture is merely the fore- 
runner or an opening wedge for what is 
really sought, and that is majority clo- 
ture. 
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As a matter of courtesy, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama did yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) in order that he might submit 
his substitute proposal. Of course, the 
junior Senator from Alabama opposes 
majority cloture or a constitutional ma- 
jority, 51 percent, just as strongly and 
more so than he does the pending resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me for an 
inquiry and perhaps a colloquy with the 
understanding that by his doing so, he 
will not lose his right to the floor and 
will not have subsequent remarks that 
he may make after the interruption count 
as a second speech? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would be 
delighted to yield under those circum- 
stances. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that I may yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina under those cir- 
cumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand it, the Senator from Alabame takes 
the position that the proposal to change 
the cloture rule from the present require- 
ment that two-thirds of those present 
and voting may invoke cloture to 60 per- 
cent is merely a way station on the way 
to having majority cloture. 

Mr. ALLEN. So it would seem to the 
junior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama think that 
the action of the distinguished Senator 
from New York affords conclusive proof 
of that fact? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that these proposals to 
act in these various stages bring to mind 
the story of the man who had a long- 
tailed dog and cut off a little of the dog’s 
tail at a time to keep it from hurting 
too much. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a similarity. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama infer, as does 
the Senator from North Carolina, that 
the proposal presented by the Senator 
from New York in behalf of himself and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr, Hart) is based mainly 
upon the proposition that section 5 of 
article I of the Constitution provides that 
each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own Members, and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
and that any rule that prevents a ma- 
jority from acting at any time amends 
the Constitution? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in other 
words, the provisions of section 5 of 
article I of the Constitution would be 
interpreted as depriving the Senate of 
the power to make a rule that would 
restrict action by the majority to be 
valid, then it would be invalid for the 
Senate to adopt any rules which would 
have the effect of keeping the Senate 
from acting at any time and inhibiting 
the majority. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it looks 
like that would follow. 

Mr. ERVIN. So any rule of the Senate 
except those that might have constitu- 
tional sanction like the rule which re- 
quires two-thirds of the Senate to expel 
a Member, all other rules of the Senate 
would be unconstitutional if they pro- 
vided that a majority were delayed for 
as much as a single second in imposing 
its will upon the Senate and the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would seem to me to 
be true. 

Mr. ERVIN. So the result of the theory 
which underlies the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York and 
Michigan is that notwithstanding the 
provision that says that each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, 
neither the Senate nor the House can 
ever adopt a rule which says anything 
except that the majority of the Senate 
or the majority of the House can act at 
any time on any proposition without any 
inhibitions or any delays. 

i Mr. ALLEN. That seems to me to be 
rue. 

Mr. ERVIN. So, that theory would 
negative the theory of the Constitution 
that each House may determine the rules 
for its own proceedings and it would be 
a vain thing to adopt any rule unless it 
says that the majority can act at any 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN. That appears to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to be true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Alabama imagine greater 
chaos and greater bedlam than would 
prevail in a legislative body that could 
have no constitutional rule for its gov- 
ernment except the rule that the major- 
ity could act at any time without any 
delay? 

Mr. ALLEN. It would certainly make 
for chaos. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. I 
commend the Senator for his very fine 
exposition of the constitutional basis of 
the power of the Senate to adopt as a 
continuing body continuing rules. The 
Senate could not be a continuing body 
unless it had the power to adopt con- 
tinuing rules. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. I appre- 
ciate the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
make a parliamentary inquiry as to the 
exact status of the amendment presented 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York with respect to his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Has it been offered as a 
substitute to the pending Church-Pear- 
son resolution? Does it merely lie on the 
Secretary’s desk to be called up by the 
distinguished Senator from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been submitted for print- 
ing, to lie on the table, and it has not 
been offered as a substitute. 

Mr. ALLEN, As to that, I would raise 
the point of order that if it has been of- 
fered separately, it does not comply with 
the 1-day notice rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not 
been offered as an amendment to the 
ie measure or as a separate reso- 
ution. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yet the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York said he would in- 
sist upon the amendment if the resolution 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas was not adopted, indi- 
cating it occupies an independent status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
point, it occupies no status at all. It was 
submitted to be printed. Until it is called 
up as an amendment, it has no status. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, could it be 
submitted at all in the absence of the 1- 
day notice, since it amends the rules and 
a 1-day notice is required? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it were 
submitted as a separate resolution, that 
would be required. 

Mr. ALLEN. He said he would not in- 
sist upon it unless the present resolution 
failed of adoption. 

I was asking a question as to the exact 
status of the Senator's resolution or 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield without losing his right to 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Senator from 
New York was speaking in futuro. He 
has simply submitted the amendment in 
the form of a substitute for the purpose 
of having it printed. But it has not been 
called up, and it has no status. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 
The Chair has stated it correctly. I sub- 
mit it in the nature of an amendment, 
but I do not call it up. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if the Senator from 
Alabama will yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York stated, if the hearing 
apparatus of the Senator from North 
Carolina is in working order, that he 
would not call it up at all unless the 
resolution proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas was de- 
feated. Therefore, it cannot be an 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am asking a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Senator is correct. Once 
the resolution is acted on, the amend- 
ment would not be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
two instances to the Senator where my 
words are accurate. First, if this should 
be tabled entirely, then I could call it up 
independently; second, if it should be 
talked to death, we might decide at that 
time that is the end of it, and it is de- 
feated for practical purposes, and we 
could call it up as a substitute. I do not 
see any legal validity of a position on 
that particular subject so long as I have 
not called it up and have just asked that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator would not be precluded from offer- 
ing it as a separate resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. ALLEN. At what point would it 
not require 1 day’s notice, since it 
changes the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that introducing it and 
calling it up for vote are two separate 
things. He could introduce it. Then it 
could be acted on under the Senate 
rules. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair for 
clarifying the question. 

I wish to point out some of the efforts 
in the last 100 years or more to change 
some of the procedures in the Senate 
with respect to choking off or closing 
debate in the Senate. 

On July 27, 1850, Senator Douglas 
submitted a resolution permitting the 
use of the “previous question.” The reso- 
lution was debated and laid on the table 
after considerable opposition had been 
expressed. 

In 1862, as the business to be trans- 
acted by the Senate increased, proposals 
to limit debate were introduced fre- 
quently in the following Congresses but 
none was adopted until the Civil War. 
On January 21, 1862, Senator Wade in- 
troduced a resolution stating that: 

In consideration in secret session of sub- 
jects relating to the rebellion, debate should 
be confined to the subject matter and lim- 
ited to 5 minutes, except that 5 minutes be 
allowed any member to explain or oppose a 
pertinent amendment. 


On January 29, 1862, the resolution 
was debated and adopted. 

In 1868 a rule was adopted providing 
that: 

Motions to take up or to proceed to the 
consideration of any question shall be de- 
termined without debate, upon the merits of 
the question proposed to be considered. 


Subequent to that the Senate very 
wisely amended its rule and provided 
that motions to take up could be de- 
bated and once the motion that the jun- 
ior Senator from Alabama made to post- 
pone consideration of the motion to take 
up is disposed of, we will get down to 
the motion to take up. Then, if that is 
ever passed, we will get to the resolution 
having to do with the rules change. 

Back in 1868, though, they did have 
a rule that the motion to take up or 
proceed to the consideration of any ques- 
tion shall be determined without debate. 
The Senate has very wisely changed that 
provision. 

The object of this rule, according to 
Senator Edmunds, was to prevent a prac- 
tice which had grown up in the Senate: 

When a question was pending, and a Sen- 
ator wished to deliver a speech on some other 
question, to move to postpone the pending 
order to deliver the speech on the other 
question. 


Of course, in the Senate now it is not 
necessary to postpone or substitute mo- 
tions because a Senator can discuss any 
matter, whether germane or not, after 3 
hours following the laying down of the 
unfinished business and the transaction 
of any business—only during that first 
3 hours must discussion be germane. 
However, we have been discussing this 
for quite a few hours, and it would be my 
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thought that discussion should be ger- 
mane. I do not think we will have any 
difficulty making all of our discussions 
germane to the question of whether or 
not the Senate rules should be amended 
and whether or not it should be made 
easier to choke off or to gag debate in 
the Senate. 

According to Mr. Turnbull, the object 
of the rule was to prevent the consump- 
tion of time in debate over business to 
be taken up. The rule was interpreted as 
preventing debate on the merits of a 
question when a proposal to postpone it 
was made. 

In 1869, a resolution pertaining to the 
adoption of the “previous question” was 
introduced, and three other resolutions 
limiting debate in some form were intro- 
duced in the first half of 1870; but there 
is no indication that they were accepted. 
They were only introduced. 

In 1870, the Senate, on appeal, sus- 
tained the decision of the Chair that a 
Senator may read in debate a paper that 
is irrelevant to the subject matter under 
consideration. 

On December 6, 1870, in the third ses- 
sion of the 41st Congress, Senator An- 
thony, of Rhode Island, introduced the 
following resolution: 

On Monday next, at 1 o'clock, the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of the Cal- 
endar and bills that are not objected to shall 
be taken up in their order; and each Sena- 
tor shall be entitled to speak once and for 
5 minutes, only, on each question; and this 
order shall be enforced daily at 1 o'clock 
till the end of the Calendar is reached, unless 
upon motion, the Senate should at any time 
otherwise order. 


I am sure most Senators recognize 
that as the basis or substance of what is 
now rule VIII of the U.S. Senate. 

On the following day, December 7, 
1870, the resolution was adopted. This 
so-called Anthony rule for the expedition 
of business was the most important lim- 
itation of debate yet adopted by the Sen- 
ate. But, as we all recall, rule VIII is 
very, very seldom used here in the Sen- 
ate. 

The rule was interpreted as placing no 
restraints upon the minority, however, 
inasmuch as a single objection could pre- 
vent its application to the subject under 
consideration. So this limitation would 
not apply if one Senator made an ob- 
jection. 

On February 22, 1871, another impor- 
tant motion was adopted which had been 
introduced by Senator Pomeroy and 
which allowed amendments to appropri- 
ation bills to be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the bill. 

Since a precedent established in 1872, 
the practice has been that a Senator 
cannot be taken from the floor for ir- 
relevancy in debate. 

I am sure that that ruling gave rise to 
the so-called Pastore rule, which, as I 
said a moment ago, provides that for the 
first 3 hours after the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid before the Senate or any 
business is transacted in the Senate, de- 
bate must begermane on the question be- 
fore the Senate. It is a very fine rule and 
does expedite the business of the Senate, 
which certainly we all are striving to 
achieve—to expedite the business here 
in the Senate and bring matters up for 
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discussion and final decision at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

I feel sure, as we have discussed this 
matter to the point of postponing it to 
the next legislative day, after a reason- 
able amount of debate on the next legis- 
lative day we will get down to the con- 
sideration of the question pending at 
that time before the Senate. 

On April 19, 1872, a resolution was in- 
troduced “that during the remainder of 
the session it should be in order, in the 
consideration of appropriation bills, to 
move to confine debate by any Sena- 
tor, on the pending motion, to 5 min- 
utes.” On April 29, 1872, this resolution 
was finally adopted, 33 yeas to 13 nays. 
The necessity for some limitation of de- 
bate to expedite action on these annual 
supply measures caused the adoption of 
similar resolutions at most of the suc- 
ceeding sessions of Congress. 

I believe this is one area the Senate is 
overlooking, and I believe that there is a 
fairly general feeling that some more 
reasonable or less stringent requirement 
than a two-thirds majority be applied to 
such matters as appropriation bills and 
revenue bills. As I pointed out earlier, 
one of my own predecessors in the office 
of U.S. Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama, Senator Oscar W. Underwood, did 
propose, way back in 1926, a resolution 
to limit debate by majority vote on ap- 
propriation and revenue bills. I am not 
absolutely sure that I would be willing to 
go along on that, because huge appropri- 
ation bills are part and parcel of the ef- 
fort to make big government bigger, to 
add to the mushrooming of Federal bu- 
reaucracy, to concentrate power in the 
executive government, to concentrate 
power in Washington. 

I noticed that one of the Members of 
the other body, in commenting on the 
President’s state of the Union address, 
said that after listening to it and read- 
ing it he still did not know what the 
state of the Union was; that nowhere in 
the state of the Union address did the 
President state what the state of the 
Union was. 

And he commented on the proposition 
that the President is talking about send- 
ing money back to the people back home 
from Washington. He offered the simple, 
and I fear all too simple, suggestion that 
instead of collecting money from the 
people and then sending it back home, 
we just ought to collect less from the 
people back home, and that would ac- 
complish the same thing. But I have no 
feeling that that policy will be pursued. 

But there is reason for feeling that ap- 
propriation bills and revenue bills might 
possibly have a little stronger case in the 
matter of closing out debate than other 
matters. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) made that sugges- 
tion during the closing days of the last 
Congress. I believe, certainly with respect 
to appropriation bills, that was one type 
of bill that did hold the Senate up in 
the final days of the 91st Congress. 

In March 1873 Senator Wright sub- 
mitted a resolution reading in part that 
debate shall be confined to and be rele- 
vant to the subject matter before the 
Senate, and that the previous question 
may be demanded by a majority vote or 
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in some modified form. On a vote in the 
Senate to consider this resolution the 
nays were 30 and the yeas 25—thereupon 
turning down the use of the previous 
question, which would close off the right 
to debate at any time. 

In 1879 the Chair counted a quorum 
to determine whether enough Senators 
were present to do business. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me to 
give a quotation from Senator Moses, of 
New Hampshire, on the question of the 
previous question, with the understand- 
ing that by so doing he will not lose the 
floor or have his subsequent remarks 
counted as a separate speech? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will be glad to yield 
under those conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Senator George H. Moses 
of New Hampshire had this to say about 
the use of the previous question in the 
early days of the Senate, which shows 
that the previous question, as used in the 
Senate in those days, was quite different 
and had quite a different effect from the 
previous question as used in other legis- 
lative bodies: 

Debate in the Senate in its early days had 
few restraints. The previous question existed, 
but in a rudimentary form only as modern 
parliamentarians would regard it. It was it- 
self debatable; it could not be used upon 
amendments; nor could it be applied while 
sitting in Committee of the Whole. In this 
form it stood in the Senate rules for 17 years, 
during which it was moved only 4 times and 
only 3 times carried. 


In other words, he pointed out in this 
statement that while the Senate had a 
procedure called the previous question, 
it was not the previous question at all 
in the modern sense of that term, in that 
when you moved the previous question in 
those days in the Senate, the motion 
itself was debatable; so it was not really 
the previous question in its present form 
at all, according to Senator Moses. 

Mr. ALLEN. I appreciate that infor- 
mation. Certainly, if the previous ques- 
tion should be debatable, you would be 
back exactly where you were before with 
the main question before you. So cer- 
tainly even the adoption now of the 
previous question would be no different 
from debating the main issue, as we have 
a right to do now. I appreciate that 
information. 

It is stated that from 1873 to 1880, 
nine other resolutions were introduced 
confining and limiting debate in some 
form. I say all of this, Mr. President, to 
point out that the matter of limiting 
debate has been up time and time again 
in the U.S. Senate, and, as a result of 
the experience of this body—this contin- 
uing body, Mr. President, if you please— 
based upon looking back through the 
decades to the early days of this Nation, 
way back to 1789, when the Constitution 
was adopted by the requisite number of 
States, and we had the first Congress— 
you know, you can always tell the age of 
our Nation under the Constitution by 
multiplying the number of the Congress 
that you have just completed by two, and 
you get the age of the Nation under the 
Constitution. We have just completed 
the 91st Congress, so we are 182 years old 
under the Constitution. 
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Based on this 182 years of experience 
of the Senate as a constitutional body, 
and with the scores of great men who 
have sat in this Chamber—and I believe 
this very Chamber here was first occu- 
pied in 1859, after the Senate had stayed 
in the old Supreme Court room just 
down the hall 40 years, from 1819 to 
1859. I was interested in reading just the 
other day that one of the very first acts 
of the U.S. Senate after occupying the 
Chamber just down the hall back in 1819 
was to pass a resolution admitting the 
State of Alabama to the Union of States. 

The Senate sat there from 1819 to 
1859, and then in this Chamber here, I 
assume with the same outline of the 
present Chamber, since 1859, during 
which time we have had such great 
Senators as those whose portraits ap- 
pear out in the reception room, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Robert A. Taft, and Bob 
LaFollette, who were chosen as the five 
greatest Senators of all time. We have 
had the advantages of their experience, 
their legislative know-how, and their po- 
litical philosophies to guide us, and the 
attempts that have been made all 
through these decades, through these 
182 years, to limit debate; and we have 
refined those various efforts and those 
various thoughts, and now we can reach 
in and pull out the finished product, 
which is what we have ended up with 
as rule XXII. I have read all these ef- 
forts that have been made in past times 
to limit debate in the U.S. Senate, anc 
what we finally have come up with a 
being fair to the majority and fair tt 
the minority, based on this experienci 
that the Senate has had. It is not some 
thing that we just passed hurriedly las 
session or the session before; it is a re- 
finement of all of the thoughts of greal 
Senators in the past having to do with 
limitation of debate in this body, the 
protection of minorities, the recognition 
of the rights of majorities, the general 
welfare of all the people of this country, 
and we have come up with a provision 
saying that we do not have unlimited 
debate in the U.S. Senate. 

We speak sometimes of there being 
unlimited debate. I guess the only way 
you could actually have unlimited de- 
bate would be that if someone gains the 
floor on a debatable subject, he has the 
right to speak without limitation; he 
can talk as long as the words will come 
forth from his mouth, and as long as his 
physical stamina will permit him. That 
is the only type of unlimited debate that 
we have in the Senate, because debate as 
a whole can be cut off, with a very rea- 
sonable requirement that if the merits of 
the proposal are so preponderant that 
they are obvious to two-thirds of the 
Members of this body, then that two- 
thirds can say to the one-third, “We are 
going to let you debate a reasonable 
length of time, and then we are going to 
close off debate,” and that is the provi- 
sion that is made by rule XXII, far from 
granting unlimited debate. We do not 
have unlimited debate in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Based on our experiences in the past 
and the refinement of all of the sugges- 
tions that have been made down 
through the generations from 1789 to 
the present time, what has been con- 
cluded to be right and fair is rule XXII. 
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Now, as the distinguished Senator from 
New York seeks to do, and as I sug- 
gested in my early remarks what is really 
sought by the resolution under consid- 
eration, is whether this is an entering 
wedge to majority cloture by a consti- 
tutional majority, which would be 51. 
And if we ever get to where 51 Senators 
can shut off debate, we shall have abso- 
lute rule by a majority, with no protec- 
tion for the rights of minorities. Minori- 
ties today may be majorities later, and if 
the majority today in years to come be- 
comes a minority, it will certainly regret 
ever having run roughshod over the 
rights of the minority. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) was violently opposed 
to the trade bill, and served notice that 
he was going to debate it at length. I 
do not know whether he spoke of fili- 
bustering it, because it has been the ob- 
servation of the junior senator from Ala- 
bama that when a Senator from one 
of the Southern States speaks at length, 
or even not so much at length, on a ques- 
tion, he is said to be filibustering, but 
that is not always the word that is ap- 
plied to Senators from other sections 
of the country. But the Senator from 
New York did state that he was going 
to speak at length against the trade 
bill. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was able 
to defeat the full funding of the SST 
by a filibuster. Yet, I understand that 
he favors the pending resolution. 

The very people who made use of the 
extended discussion in the 91st Congress 
are some of the very people who are 
seeking now to make it easier to cut off 
debate. 

So I would say to the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javirs) 
that if we get this constitutional ma- 
jority cloture, we are going to see en- 
acted by the Senate the trade bill that 
he opposes so adamantly. I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
who is fighting the SST, that if we get 
majority cloture in the Senate, we are 
going to see the executive department, 
the administration, put through what- 
ever requested appropriations they want, 
whether it be for the SST, whether it 
be for foreign aid, or whatever it may be 
for. 

So I would say to them that, whereas 
in the past it has been southerners who 
have been discussing at length any 
change in the filibuster rule, it is the 
Senators of liberal thought, as he, him- 
self, said in his short statement when he 
submitted an amendment to the pend- 
ing resolution, who used the filibuster to- 
ward the end of the 91st Congress. 

Mr. President, those who are going to 
seek to modify and change the cloture 
rule to provide for majority rule cloture 
are going to find that the devices they 
were able to use and employ in defeating 
proposed legislation they wanted to de- 
feat are no longer going to be available 
to them. 

Rule XXII, as I have stated, is not a 
conferring of the right to unlimited dis- 
cussion or extended discussion. It is a 
limitation on the right to extended dis- 
cussion. So if we fix it to where a majority 
can cut off debate, we are going to have 
no rights whatever in the minority that 
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cannot be trampled upon by a simple 
majority vote. 

On February 16, 1881, a resolution to 
amend the Anthony rule was introduced. 
The Anthony rule was the forerunner of 
rule VIII. This proposed to require the 
objection of at least five Senators to pass 
over a bill on the calendar. The resolu- 
tion was objected to as a form of “pre- 
vious question” and defeated. Senators 
did not like the previous question de- 
bate in those days, and I trust that they 
have the same regard for the previous 
question. 

Senator Edmunds, in opposing the res- 
olution, said: 

I would rather that not a single bill shall 
pass between now and the 4th day of March 
than to introduce into this body (which is 
the only one where there is free debate and 
the only one which can under its rules dis- 
cuss freely measures of importance or other- 
wise) a provision which does in effect operate 
to carry a bill either to defeat or success with 
only a 5 or 15 minutes’ debate and one or 
two Senators on a side speaking. 


Mr. President, those words, uttered 
February 16, 1881, 90 years ago, could 
very well have been uttered here on the 
floor of the Senate in connection with 
this debate. He refers to the Senate as 
the only one—the only legislative body, 
that is—‘“where there is free debate and 
the only one which can under its rules 
discuss freely measures of importance or 
otherwise.” Right there, Senator Ed- 
munds put his finger on the fact that 
makes for the greatness of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. It is the only legislative body “where 
there is free debate and the only one 
which can under its rules discuss freely 
measures of importance or otherwise.” 

So he said he would rather not a sin- 
gle bill pass between February 16 and 
March 4 than to introduce into this body 
a@ provision which does in effect operate 
to carry a bill either to defeat or success 
with only a 5 or 15 minutes’ debate and 
one or two Senators on a side speaking. 
That is a danger that he foresaw if this 
type of rules change should be made, 
to limit debate in that fashion. He said: 

I think it is of greater importance to the 
public interest, in the long run and in the 
short run, that every bill on your Calendar 
should fail than that any Senator should 
be cut off from the right of expressing his 
opinion and the grounds of it upon every 
measure that is to be voted upon here * ® *, 


Mr. President, if we do provide for 
majority cloture in the Senate, if we do 
provide for three-fifths or 60 percent 
cloture in the Senate, and later move 
t majority vote, the Senate is going to 
lose its greatness as a legislative body. 
It is going to be a slow moving computer. 
That is what the Senate would degen- 
erate into. We might as well set up a 
computer center on this floor for the 
Senators back in their home States to 
feed into the computer the information 
as to how they stand on various bills, 
make this Chamber into a big computer, 
and Senators would never have to leave 
their home States. We would just grind 
out these bills, tabulate them, press the 
button on the computer, and find out 
whether this bill passed or that bill 
passed or the other bill passed. We would 
not need the Senators here in person to 
express their views, to express the views 
of their constituents, to express the opin- 
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ions of their home folks on measures 
pending before the U.S. Senate. That is 
where we are headed if we go to major- 
ity vote cloture. 

In 1881, the Senate agreed, for the re- 
mainder of that session, to limit debate 
to 15 minutes on a motion to consider a 
bill or resolution, with no Senator to 
speak more than once or for longer than 
5 minutes. That was February 12, 1881, 
when doubtless, at that time, the Con- 
gress went on up to possibly the 3d of 
March so that only 20 days were left in 
the session, and the Senate agreed to 
remain in session to limit debate. That 
was a temporary expedient for the pur- 
pose of limiting debate for the next 20 
days of that session—not a permanent 
rule of the Senate. 

1882—On February 27, 1882, the An- 
thony rule was amended by the Senate, 
so that if the majority decided to take 
up a bill on the calendar after objection 
was made the ordinary rules of debate 
without limitation would apply. The 
Anthony rule could only work when 
there was no objection whatever to any 
bill under consideration. When the regu- 
lar morning hour was not found suffi- 
cient for the consideration of all unob- 
jected cases on the calendar, special 
times were often set aside for the con- 
sideration of the calendar under the 
Anthony rule. 

1882—On March 15, 1882, a rule was 
considered whereby “a vote to lay on the 
table a proposed amendment shall not 
carry with it the pending measure.” In 
reference to this rule Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, said: 

Under the present rule it is in the power 
of a single Member of the Senate to compel 
practically the Senate to discuss any ques- 
tion whether it wants to or not and whether 
it be germane to the pending measure or 
not * * *. The proposed amendment to the 
rules simply permits, after the mover of the 
amendment, who of course has the privilege, 
in the first place, has made his speech, a 
majority of the Senate if it sees fit to dis- 
sever that amendment from the pending 
measure and to require it to be brought up 
separately at some other time or not at all. 


This proposed rule is now rule XVII, 
of the present Standing Rules of the 
Senate. 

1883—On December 10, 1883, Senator 
Frye of Maine, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, reported a general revision 
of the Senate rules. This revision in- 
cluded a provision for the “previous ques- 
tion.” Amendments in the Senate struck 
this provision out—they did not want 
the “previous question.” That was in 
1884, a period when they were seeking to 
amend the rules right and left. I believe 
Grover Cleveland was President then. He 
was the reform minded President of that 
day although he would not be so con- 
sidered today. 

1884—On January 11, 1884, the present 
Senate rules were revised and adopted. 
So, in effect, since 1884, we have had 
the present rules of the Senate—87 years. 

On March 19, 1884, two resolutions in- 
troduced by Senator Harris were con- 
sidered and agreed to by the Senate as 
follows: 

(1) That the eighth rule of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto: All motions 
made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any matter shall be determined 
without debate. 
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That rule, which was employed this 
morning, was put in in 1884. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) used that 
rule this morning when he moved to ask 
consideration of his resolution seeking to 
amend rule XXII. There was no debate 
at that time. That shows how intricate 
the Senate Rules are. The rule said be- 
fore 2 o’clock and that was because the 
Senate traditionally meets at 12 and any 
time before 2 o’clock, according to this 
rule, one can move to bring up a matter 
and have it decided without debate 
whether he could bring it up and we 
could discuss it and debate the question 
itself for 2 hours, or until 2 o’clock. In 
the case of today it was to 1:15 p.m. be- 
cause we met at 11:15 a.m. 

Then when the hour of 1:15 p.m. came 
today, just like Cinderella in her car- 
riage, the resolution turned into some- 
thing else. It dropped down and went to 
the calendar and then one would have 
to move to bring it up. Then, at that time, 
the motion was made to carry over until 
tomorrow the question of whether the 
measure should be brought up. This rule 
was put in back in 1884, and it was em- 
ployed this morning, and for a short time 
we did discuss the resolution itself. We 
are removed from it now a couple of de- 
grees, because now the motion is made 
to bring it up for consideration, a motion 
made to carry that over until the next 
legislative day, so that we are a couple 
of degrees off on the resolution itself at 
this time. 

(2) That the tenth rule of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto: All motions to 
change such order or to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business shall be decided 
without debate. 


From this time until 1890 there were 
15 different resolutions introduced to 
amend the Senate rules as to limitations 
of debate, all of which failed of adoption. 

So the Senate has been jealous of its 
rules. It has been jealous of the great 
name the Senate has, as the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world. It wants to 
see every Senator, representing one of 
our sovereign States, have the right to 
speak for his constituents and for the 
people of this country on any matter 
pending before the Senate. 

So the Senate has taken a dim view of 
amendments to its rules. As I stated, from 
1884 to 1890, 15 different resolutions to 
amend the Senate rules as to a limita- 
tion of debate were introduced, all of 
which failed of adoption. 

1884—Senate agreed—March 17—to 
amend rule VII by adding thereto the 
following words: 

The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, 
and it shall be in order at any time for a 
Senator to move to lay, before the Senate any 
bill or other matter sent to the Senate by the 
President or the House of Representatives, 
and any question pending at that time shall 
be suspended for this purpose. Any motion so 
made shall be determined without debate. 


That is still one of the Senate’s rules 
adopted in 1884. 

1886—Senate agreed to strike out the 
words, “without debate,” from that part 
of rule XIII which provided that “every 
motion to reconsider shall be decided by a 
majority vote.”—June 21, 1886. 

Of course, that is used when a meas- 
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ure, bill, or resolution is up for passage 
and whether it passes or fails, any Sena- 
tor who voted with the prevailing side, 
or who was absent at the time has the 
right to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the action of the Senate took was 
taken, whether it was passing the bill or 
resolution or defeating it. 

Prior to 1886, a motion to reconsider 
had to be voted upon without debate. 
In 1886, the Senate wisely struck out 
the provision “without debate,” leaving 
that open for debate. 

So, when a measure is passed and 
someone that voted on the prevailing 
side feels that he voted wrong, he has a 
right to move to reconsider, and that 
matter is then up for consideration and 
debate in the Senate. That is as it should 
be, because if he changes his mind and 
decides that he voted wrong and does 
move to reconsider, he should have a 
right to explain his reasoning in chang- 
ing his vote or in voting differently from 
the way he did before. 

1890—Hoar, Blair, Edmunds, and 
Quay submitted various resolutions for 
limiting debate in various ways—August 
1890. 

1890—On December 29, 1890. Senator 
Aldrich introduced a cloture resolution 
in connection with Lodge’s “force bill,” 
which was being filibustered against. The 
resolution read, in part, as follows: 


When any bill, resolution, or other ques- 
tion shall haye been under consideration 
for a considerable time, it shall be in order 
for any Senator to demand that debate, 
thereon be closed. On such demand no de- 
bate shall be in order, and pending such 
demand no other motion, except one motion 


to adjourn, shall be made * * *, 


There were five test votes on the clo- 
ture proposal which “commanded vari- 
ous majorities, but in the end it could 
not be carried in the Senate because of a 
filibuster against it which merged into a 
filibuster on the ‘force bill.’ ” 

The force bill was where they were 
going to suspend the election laws of 
certain States of the Union. 

1893—Platt, Hoar, Hill, and Gallinger 
introduced resolutions for cloture by ma- 
jority action during a filibuster against 
repeal of the silver purchase law, which 
evoked extended discussion. 

1893—-Sherman of Ohio urged a study 
of Senate rules with a view to their re- 
vision and the careful limitation of de- 
bate. 

1897—Chair ruled on March 3, 1897, 
that quorum calis could not be ordered 
unless business had intervened. 

1902—Senate agreed—April 8—to 
amend rule XIX by inserting at the be- 
ginning of clause 2 thereof the follow- 
ing: 

No Senator in debate shall directly or 
indirectly by any form of words impute 
tu another Senator or to other Senators 
any conduct or motive unworthy or un- 
becoming a Senator. 

No Senator in debate shali refer of- 
fensively to any State of the Union. 

1908—Three important interpreta- 
tions of the rules were adopted in the 
course of the filibuster against the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland currency bill: one, the 
Chair might count a quorum, if one 
were physically present, even on a vote, 
whether or not Senators answered to 
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their names; two, mere debate would 
not be considered business, and there- 
fore more than debate must take place 
between quorum calls. 

Mr. President, I do not understand 
that is the rule in the Senate today. 
Quorum calls can be asked for even 
without intervening business according 
to this Senator’s understanding, 

Third, Senators could by enforcement 
of the rules be restrained from speaking 
on the same subject more than twice in 
the same day. 

1911—April 6, 1911, Senator Root of 
New York, submitted a resolution re- 
questing the Committee on Rules to sug- 
gest an amendment to the Senate Rules 
whereby the Senate could obtain more 
effective control over its procedure. No 
action was taken on the resolution. 

Back in 1911 they were talking about 
more effective control of the procedure. 
That is 60 years ago. So, some of the 
circumstances we have had in the U.S. 
Senate recently are not altogether novel 
procedures by any matter or means. 

In 1914—Smith of Georgia proposed a 
rule of relevancy. 

I assume that had to do with relevancy 
of debate. As I suggested earlier, we do 
have a Pastore rule which does require 
relevancy of debate for the first 3 hours 
of debate on a question or, more particu- 
larly, for 3 hours after the unfinished 
business is laid down or any business 
transacted in the Senate. So, we do 
have a rule of relevancy now. It is the 
hope of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama that all debate on this question 
will be relevant. He points out the vari- 
ous efforts to amend the Senate rules 
back in time past to show that the pres- 
ent Senate rule is an outgrowth of the 
work and the efforts and the abilities 
of great Senators that we have had in 
the past who have studied this question 
and that we have had the opportunity 
and have availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity in the Senate by the adoption of 
rule XXII back in 1917. 

All of this information and all of this 
experience and all of this dedication of 
the great Senators in the past, this dis- 
tilled information, this perfected infor- 
mation, has emerged as Senate rule XXII 
today. 

So the junior Senator from Alabama 
feels that any discussion of past efforts to 
limit debate in the Senate is relevant 
to a question of whether debate should 
now be further limited under the rules 
of the Senate. 

September 17, 1914—Senate decreed 
that Senators could not yield for any 
purpose, even for a question, without 
unanimous consent; but reversed itself 
on this ruling the next day, September 

The Senate was not very consistent in 
its actions on the different days. 

1915—February 8, 1915, Senator Reed 
of Missouri introduced a resolution to 
amend rule XXII whereby debate on the 
ship purchase bill: 


S.6845 shall cease, and the Senate shall 
proceed to vote thereon * * *, 


The resolution did not pass in this 
session. 

In 1916 it said that from December 15 
to September 8, 1916, the first or “long” 
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session of the 64th Congress, there were 
five resolutions introduced to amend 
rule XXII. Those terms are going to fall 
into disuse, I believe. I think we will have 
to confine ourselves to using the term, 
the first session or the first year of the 
Congress, because I do not believe we 
properly identify it when we speak of 
the long session of Congress. They are 
all 12-month sessions. So, we will have 
to drop the word “long” because that 
might just as well refer to the second 
session or the second year of a 2-year 
session of Congress. 

The notes here say that from Decem- 
ber 1915, to September 8, 1916, the first 
or “long” session of the 64th Congress, 
there were five resolutions introduced to 
amend rule XXII. 

They are always attacking rule XXII. 
There are many attacks, but few suc- 
cesses. 

The resolutions acted upon were Sen- 
ate Resolution 131 and Senate Resolution 
149. On May 16, 1916, the Committee on 
Rules reported out favorably Senate Re- 
solution 195 as a substitute for Senate 
Resolution 131 and Senate Resolution 
149, which had been referred to it, and 
submitted a report—No. 447. The resolu- 
tion, providing for two-thirds’ cloture by 
those voting, was debated but did not 
come to a vote. 

Mr. President, this was the start of the 
effort that later culminated in the adop- 
tion of the cloture provision of rule 
XXII. In 1916 the resolution providing 
for two-thirds cloture by those voting 
was debated but did not come to a vote. 
That is the provision we now have in 
rule XXII. It did not pass in 1916. 

In 1916 and 1920 the Democratic na- 
tional platforms for both years included 
a statement that— 

We favor such alteration of the rules of 
procedure of the Senate of the United States 
as will permit the prompt transaction of the 
Nation’s legislative business. 


They were shooting at that time for 
two-thirds cloture which we now have. 

On March 4, 1917, President Wilson 
made a speech in which he referred to 
the armed ship bill, defeated by filibus- 
tering. The President said in part: 

The Senate has no rules by which debate 
can be limited or brought to an end, no 
rules by which debating motions of any kind 
can be prevented. * * * The Senate of the 
U.S. is the only legislative body in the world 
which cannot act when its majority is ready 
for action. * * * The only remedy is that 
the rules of the Senate shall be altered that 
it can act, * + * 


As I stated in earlier remarks during 
my brief discussion here this afternoon 
on this subject, the effort by President 
Wilson to obtain a cloture provision in 
the rules of the Senate was occasioned by 
& filibuster that was held, had, or re- 
sorted to the armed ship bill. This was 
just before the United States went into 
World War I. The President proposed the 
arming of the merchant marine to allow 
these vessels to defend themselves 
against attacks by German submarines, 
certainly a most reasonable request by 
the Executive. 


As I pointed out earlier today, it is a 
typical example of the great growth of 


the executive department, the great 
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growth of the Presidency, and the added 
strength or assumption of rights and au- 
thority by the President in recent years. 
It illustrates very forcefully the great 
growth in Presidential power and Presi- 
dential prerogatives in the time from 
1917 down to the present time. 

If in hostilities, certainly a declared 
war, or certainly under conditions that 
might exist today, a President on being 
met with the need to authorize the mer- 
chant marine to arm itself, would make 
that decision himself before breakfast 
if the matter were presented to him. He 
would not consult with anyone because 
it would be so elementary that it should 
be done. But back in 1917 President Wil- 
son felt he needed to go to Congress to 
get this authorization. 

A certain number of Senators—it could 
have been 12, but I believe it was fewer 
than 12—filibustered against that meas- 
ure feeling that it would take America 
into war against Germany and the cen- 
tral powers. The bill was defeated. Presi- 
dent Nixon castigated the Senators who 
had killed the bill. He referred to them 
as— 

This little group of willful men represent- 
ing no opinion but their own have caused 
the government of the great United States to 
come to a halt. 


And he said: 


We have to get the rules in the Senate 
changed so this will not happen again. 


If they had the present two-thirds clo- 
ture provision in rule XXII they would 
not have had any trouble back then clos- 
ing the debate because, as I have said, 
there were only some 12 Senators out of 
96 who participated in the filibuster. 
There would have been no difficulty if we 
had had the cloture provision of rule 
XXII at that time. 

So what was adopted was the present 
rule, with possibly some modest change. 
One time it required a constitutional 
two-thirds to cut off debate, but in re- 
cent years that number has been changed 
to two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing. Prior to 1917 there was no cloture in 
the Senate. But through the efforts of 
President Wilson the present cloture 
provision was provided for in the Senate. 
That was sufficient to accomplish the re- 
quirements of the President. It is suffi- 
cient now to get action on any bill that 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
Senate desires; and you should have at 
least a two-thirds majority of the Sena- 
tors agreeing on the merits of a bill be- 
fore arbitrarily cutting off rights of the 
remaining one-third of the Senators to 
speak their convictions on the floor of 
the Senate. Without this right, the Sen- 
ate ceases to be the great deliberative 
body it is. Without this right, legislation 
can be rammed through this body just 
as it is in the other body. 

Mr. President, you are not going to 
have any separation of powers as be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branch. You are going to have the bu- 
reaucracy of the national government in 
complete control of this body whenever 
you provide for majority cloture or 
whenever you allow the opening wedge 
of 60 percent cloture to be provided for. 

So, Mr. President, rule XXII limiting 
debate and not providing for debate is a 
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sufficient limitation upon the Members 
of this body. If we do not have some 
measure of extended debate by minori- 
ties in the Senate we will see the Senate, 
as was said just this morning by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) , degenerate to the point 
that it will become merely a ceremonial 
body, not unlike the House of Lords in 
England or the Upper Body in Canada. 

If we are going to maintain separation 
of powers, if we are going to offer any 
resistance to the continued escalation 
and enlargement of big government, Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, concentration of power 
in the hands of the Executive and in the 
hands of the National Government, we 
need what little protection is left to 
us in the Senate by rule XXII. Rule 
XXII does not give us the right of de- 
bate; it merely puts a limitation on that 
right. It is a sufficient limitation. It 
should not be changed. 

Going on with the history of the effort 
to limit debate in the Senate—and I shall 
digress from time to time in this discus- 
sion—in 1917, on March 5, the Senate 
was called in extraordinary session by 
the President because of the failure of 
the armed ship bill in the 46th Congress, 
the bill to which I just referred. 

On March 7, 1917, Senator Walsh of 
Montana introduced a cloture resolution 
(S. Res. 5), authorizing a committee to 
draft a substitute for rule XXII, limit- 
ing debate. Senator Martin also intro- 
duced a resolution amending rule XXII— 
similar to Senate Resolution 195, favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Rules 
in the 64th Congress. The Martin resolu- 
tion was debated at length and adopted 
March 8, 1917, 76 yeas and 3 nays. It 
provided for cloture on a “pending meas- 
ure” if two-thirds of those present and 
voting so voted. That is the very provi- 
sion that we now have in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

On May 4, 1918, Senator Underwood, 
of Alabama—and I believe at that time 
he was Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate—introduced a. resolution (S. Res. 
235) further amending rule XXII, re- 
establishing the use of the “previous 
question,” and limiting debate during the 
war period. 

On May 31, 1918, the Committee on 
Rules favorably reported out Senate Res- 
olution 235 with a report (No. 472). 

June 3, 1918, the Senate debated the 
resolution and Senator Borah offered an 
amendment. 

June 11, 1918, the Senate further de- 
bated the resolution and a unanimous- 
consent agreement was reached to vote 
on the measure. 

June 12, 1918, the resolution was fur- 
ther amended by Senator Cummins. 

June 13, 1918, the Senate rejected the 
resolution; nays, 41, and yeas, 34. 

That was for the use of the previous 
question to limit debate during the war 
period, and even then the Senate turned 
it down. 

From March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1923, 
during the 67th Congress, five resolu- 
tions were introduced to limit debate in 
some form. These were referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

As I suggested earlier, the very fact 
that this resolution is up for considera- 
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tion at this time is because of the rules 
of the 92d Congress, which come to us 
from the 91st Congress and are carried 
over. It is in recognition of those rules 
that this measure is up for consideration 
at this time, rather than having gone to 
the Rules Committee itself. 

Mr. President, I do not recall ever, pos- 
sibly as a routine matter, the readoption 
of the rules every 2 years. As far as I 
know, we just observe rule XXII, which 
says the rules of one Congress carry over 
to the next Congress. And it was in rec- 
ognition of that rule, apparently, that the 
present resolution was submitted as an 
amendment to rule XXII. It did not say 
rule XXII of the 91st Congress. It said 
rule XXII. We are not operating under 
the 91st Congress rules. We are operating 
under the 92d Congress rules, which are 
the 91st Congress rules carried over. 

So if they wanted to change the rules, 
they should have come forward with a 
complete set of rules saying we have not 
got any rules; let us adopt some rules. 
Instead of that, they offer an amendment 
to rule XXII saying that even the pro- 
ponents of the change admit that rule 
XXII, as of this minute, is in full force 
and effect—rule XXII of the 91st Con- 
gress, carried over as a part and parcel 
of our present rules of the 92d Congress. 

Are we operating under the rules? I 
assume we are. We have had the Parlia- 
mentarian busy there ever since we have 
been in session, He is looking at these 
rules. What rules do we have? We are 
not in complete chaos. We have had 
rulings from the Chair, one after an- 
other, based on what? Based on the rules 
under which we are operating. That is 
very important. That is going to be the 
gist of the entire argument before the 
matter is decided finally. Are we op- 
erating now under rules? Do those rules 
permit debate? Can debate only be cut 
off by two-thirds vote of those present? 
That is what the rules provide. 

We are under some rules. No suspen- 
sion of rule XXII has been suggested. 
It is in full force and effect, else they 
would not have sought to amend it. 

So the very actions of the proponents 
of the resolution show that they rec- 
ognize rule XXII, as printed in the rule 
book, as a part of the rules of the 91st 
Congress, as coming to us and carried 
over under rule XXXII as the rules of 
the 92d Congress. They are in full force 
and effect and they are seeking to 
amend that rule. 

We are not adopting new rules. An 
effort is being made to amend existing 
rules, rules of the 92d Congress, which 
do not need to be adopted again. They 
carry over under rule XXXII. 

From March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1923, 
during the 67th Congress, five resolu- 
tions were introduced to limit debate 
in some form. These were referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 

As I suggested, if we had no rules, if 
we were just a meeting of 100 Senators, 
we would not have had this procedure 
with respect to the pending resolution, 
where notice was given by the propo- 
nents of the resolution. If we had no 
rules, they could just have handed the 
resolution up and asked that it be read. 

They would not have had to give one 
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day’s notice. But that is what was done, 
in compliance with the existing rules of 
the Senate. 

We either have rules or we do not 
have rules. If we have rules, they are 
those that have come over from the 
91st Congress, because we have adopted 
no other rules. We do not have to, under 
rule XXXII. 

On November 29, 1922, upon the oc- 
casion of the famous filibuster against 
the Dyer antilynching bill, a point of 
order was raised by the Republican floor 
leader against the methods of delay em- 
ployed by the obstructionists which, had 
the Chair sustained it, would have es- 
tablished a significant precedent in the 
Senate as it had in the House. 

You know, the use of that word “ob- 
structionist” there strikes me as of more 
than passing interest. Why should any 
person operating under the rules and dis- 
cussing the matter be referred to as an 
obstructionist? It looks as though they 
would either be proponents or opponents 
rather than obstructionists. So it would 
seem to me that possibly the authors of 
this document may have had a fixed 
opinion on the subject. But in any event, 
the information they bring to light is in- 
formative. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not possible that those 
who filibustered on that occasion were 
called obstructionists because they hap- 
pened to be southerners, rather than 
liberals from some other area of the 
country? 

Mr. ALLEN. It may well be. I have no- 
ticed that different labels are applied to 
the same type of efforts by Senators from 
different sections of the country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would it have occurred to 
the Senator from Alabama—I am sure 
it would not have occurred to the Senator 
from North Carolina—to denounce Sen- 
ators from other areas of the country 
who filibustered against the appropria- 
tion for the SST last fall, or who have 
filibustered against various other things, 
such as the communications satellite 
when that was before the Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, it would not have oc- 
curred to this Senator to call them that. 
I voted with those who wished to have 
extended discussion, when an effort was 
made to cut off the debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that they 
were doing exactly like those who op- 
posed the passage of the Dyer antilynch- 
ing bill; they were merely exercising their 
rights under the Senate rules as Members 
of the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Very definitely, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then, certainly, they did 
not deserve to be called obstructionists. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. That struck the eye 
of the Senator from Alabama as being a 
strange choice of words. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he does not agree with me 
that that was a very strange choice of 
words, to call a man an obstructionist 
when he takes advantage of a legal right? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed, it is a strange 
choice. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is sort of like saying a 
man obstructs the courts of justice when 
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he pleads not guilty when’he is charged 
with a criminal offense, is it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; it certainly is. I 
thank the Senator from North Carolina. 

The incident occurred as follows: 

Immediately upon the convening of the 
Senate, the leader of the filibuster made 
a motion to adjourn. Mr. Curtis made 
the point of order that under rule III no 
motion was in order until the Journal 
had been read. He also made the addi- 
tional point of order that the motion to 
adjourn was dilatory. To sustain his 
point, Mr. Curtis said: 

I know we have no rule of the Senate with 
reference to dilatory motions. We are a legis- 
lative body, and we are here to do business 
and not to retard business. It is a well-stated 
principle that in any legislative body where 
the rules do not cover questions that may 
arise general parliamentary rules must apply. 

The same question was raised in the House 
of Representatives when they had no rule on 
the question of dilatory motions. It was sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House Mr. Reed. 
Mr. Speaker Reed held that, notwithstanding 
there was no rule of the House upon the 
question, general parliamentary law applied, 
and he sustained the point of order. 


The Vice President sustained Mr. Cur- 
TIS’ first point of order in regard to rule 
II, but did not rule on the point that the 
motion was dilatory. 

In 1922 Senate Republicans voted 32 
to 1 in party conference on May 25 for 
majority cloture on revenue and appro- 
priation bills. 

As I suggested earlier in my remarks, 
there is some reason for feeling that pos- 
sibly a different rule might apply to rev- 
enue and appropriations bills from 
other types of legislation, because such 
bills are necessary for the conduct of the 
National Government, and, for that mat- 
ter, for the conduct of some of the local 
governments as well. 

On March 4, 1925, the Vice President, 
Charles G. Dawes, delivered his inaugural 
address to the Senate, in which he rec- 
ommended that debate be further limited 
in the Senate. 

I believe that is a practice that possi- 
bly no longer obtains, of the Vice Presi- 
dent delivering an inaugural address to 
the Senate. Possibly he does, but I do 
not believe I have heard such an address. 

On March 5, 1925, Senator Underwood 
introduced the following cloture resolu- 
tion—I did not know that my predeces- 
sor in the Senate offered so many debate 
limiting resolutions, but it seems that he 
did. 

On March 5, 1925, Senator Underwood 
introduced the following cloture resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 3) embodying the Vice Pres- 
ident’s recommendation on further limi- 
tation of debate, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto, in lieu of the 
rule adopted by the Senate for the limita- 
tion of debate on March 8, 1917, the follow- 
ing: 

. There shall be a motion for the previous 
question which, being offered by a major- 
ity of Senators voting, if a quorum be pres- 
ent, shall have the effect to cut off all debate 
and bring the Senate to a direct vote upon 
the immediate question or questions on 
which it has been asked and ordered. The 
previous question may be asked and ordered 
upon a single motion, a series of motions 
allowable under the rules, or an amendment 
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or amendments, or may be made to embrace 
all authorized motions or amendments and 
include the bill to its passage or rejection. 
It shall be in order, pending the motion for, 
or after previous question shall haye been 
ordered on its passage, for the Presiding Of- 
ficer to entertain and submit a motion to 
commit, with or without instructions, to a 
standing or select committee. 

2. All motions for the previous question 
shall, before being submitted to the Senate, 
be seconded by a majority by tellers if de- 
manded. 

8. When a motion for the previous ques- 
tion has been seconded, it shall be in order, 
before final vote is taken thereon, for each 
Senator to debate the proposition to be voted 
for one hour. 


Other resolutions introduced in the 
first session of the 69th Congress limit- 
ing debate were Senate Resolution 25; 
Senate Resolution 59; Senate Resolution 
76; Senate Resolution 77; Senate Reso- 
lution 217; Senate Resolution 225; which 
were also referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

I do not believe they saw the light of 
day after that. There is no record, at any 
rate, of their being passed. 

In 1925, Mr. Robinson of Arkansas 
said: 

No change in the written rules of the Sen- 
ate is necessary to prevent irrelevant debate. 
Parliamentary procedure everywhere con- 
templates that a speaker shall limit his re- 
marks to the subject under consideration. 
The difficulty grows out of the failure of the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate to enforce 
this rule. 


In 1925, Senator Jones of Washington 
proposed a threefold plan of reform: 
First, to extend the existing rule which 


forbids amendments not germane to the 
appropriation bills to general legislation. 
That might be a really good amendment. 
I talked about that a little earlier in my 
discussion. But that is one of the factors 
that caused the so-called logjam in the 
closing days of the 91st Congress—the 
fact that nongermane amendments were 
added to the social security bill. The 
trade bill was offered as an amendment, 
and the President’s family assistance 
plan was offered as an amendment, both 
measures seeking more or less a free ride 
through the Senate. But it caused an 
eruption of filibusters and signaled the 
ultimate defeat of all the measures, even 
though the social security measure, 
stripped of the other two, did pass in the 
closing days of the session, but not in 
time to receive action in the House. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama to page 41 of 
the committee print on the Senate clo- 
ture rule, particularly to a statement to 
the effect that there was a filibuster on 
the family assistance plan. I was here all 
the time that was going on, and I do not 
recall any filibuster on the family as- 
sistance plan. As a matter of fact, the 
chief opponent of that plan was the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, Mr. Williams, and 
he expressly stated on all occasions that 
he was not filibustering and was per- 
fectly willing to be able to come to a vote. 

Is that not the recollection of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. I do not re- 
call it being a filibuster. 

Mr. ERVIN. There is also here a state- 
ment to the effect that there was a fili- 
buster against the shoe and textile im- 
port quotas during the closing days of 
the last session. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama whether his rec- 
ollection does not coincide with that of 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
that a device was utilized, in the form 
of amendments by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Con- 
necticut, which prevented any consider- 
ation of the amendment dealing with 
shoe and textile import quotas? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So, not only was there not 
a filibuster against that, but also, no 
consideration was given to it beyond the 
mere matter of its introduction by, I be- 
lieve, the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS). 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So there is error so far as 
those filibusters are concerned. 

Does the Senator recall, in the closing 
days of the last session of Congress, any 
filibuster at all except the filibuster or 
the educational debate—whatever the 
proponents might choose to call it— 
against the SST? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. There was a threat- 
ened filibuster on the trade bill. It never 
materialized, because it was never 
necessary. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama have a recollection similar to 
that of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, that the able and distinguished 
Senator from New York made some 
statements which indicated that, with- 
out confessing that he was prepared to 
engage in a filibuster on the subject, he 
was going to engage in very long and ex- 
tended and exhausting discussion of mat- 
ters relevant to that proposal? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. That is the under- 
standing of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, that he was threatening to 
have quite a lot to say on the subject. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama agree that if the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Alabama spoke in language just 1 
percent as prognosticative in nature as 
the Senator from New York spoke on 
that occasion, they undoubtedly would 
be accused of threatening a filibuster? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I think that is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree that one of the principal 
troubles during the last days of the last 
Congress was the fact that, as I recall, 
approximately 2 weeks before Christmas 
the Senate Finance Committee reported 
to the Senate a bill to increase social 
security benefits to the recipients of so- 
cial security, and that thereupon a mul- 
titude of amendments, including the 
family assistance plan, totaling at least 
675 pages, including the original bill, 
were handed to the Senate, in some- 
what mentally indigestible form, for our 
consideration? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And does the Senator 
from Alabama agree that there is a 
strong probability that most of the 
Members of the Senate, despite their dili- 
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gent efforts, were virtually ignorant of 
the contents of some of those proposi- 
tions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that is a fair as- 
sumption. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that, instead of being 
condemned for action in the closing days 
of the 91st Congress in failing to enact 
those measures, the Senate of the United 
States rendered a real service to the 
American people? 

Mr. ALLEN. By and large, on balance, 
I would state that. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, was not 
the Senate, in effect, called upon to pass 
proposed legislation covering hundreds 
and hundreds of pages of proposals, con- 
taining in at least each sentence a case 
of mental indigestion, and to do that be- 
fore they ate their Christmas turkey? 

Mr. ALLEN, That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The second of the threefold plan of re- 
forms suggested by Senator Jones of 
Washington in 1925 provided for com- 
pelling Senators to confine their remarks 
to the subject under consideration unless 
permitted by unanimous consent to do 
otherwise. As I suggested on several oc- 
casions, the Pastore rule pretty well 
meets this requirement here. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield, so 
that I may correct an implication in 
one of the questions I put to him? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Upon reflection, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina asks the Sen- 
ator from Alabama whether he agrees 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
that the shoe import protection amend- 
ment was offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), 
rather than by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr, HOLL- 
Incs), notwithstanding the fact that 
Senator HoLLINGS has always been a 
strong supporter of that proposal and 
has always been one of its chief advo- 
cates? 

Mr. ALLEN, That is correct. The junior 
Senator from Alabama recalls that the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Houtincs) did have a trade 
bill and also that he stated that he was 
going to seek to add it to the family as- 
sistance plan. I recall him making that 
statement on the floor of the Senate. I 
believe that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then, it perhaps was of- 
fered by the cosponsorship of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE). 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I regarded the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
as one of the chief sponsors, if not the 
chief sponsor, in the Senate of that pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. ERVIN. He certainly has done 
yeoman work on it. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama if the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from North Carolina have not been try- 
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ing to uphold the hands of the Senator 
from South Carolina in his great fight to 
get some reasonable measure of protec- 
tion for the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who labor in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the Senator from 
Alabama will yield, I can provide some 
accuracy. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It was really the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina that the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama and I, 
as newcomers, have been following, in 
trying to really drive and bring to the 
attention of the executive branch the 
need for fair treatment and the acute 
problem of unemployment in the textile 
industry, which was recognized on the 
same Senate floor by then Senator John 
F. Kennedy, in 1960, when, after a 10- 
year period they had lost 400,000 jobs. 
Of course we lost almost a consequent 
amount during the ensuing 10 years 
from 1960, but it was the leadership of 
the Senator from North Carolina and of 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Pastore), and on the other side of the 
aisle of our distinguished colleague from 
New Hampshire (Mr, COTTON). 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina that it can 
be truly said the Senator from South 
Carolina has been very vigorous in fight- 
ing for the rights of the textile manufac- 
turers to retain their domestic markets, 
for the right of investors in the textile 
industry to receive a fair return on their 
investment, as well as for the right of 
those who labor in the textile industry 
to retain their jobs instead of having 
them exported beyond the seas? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

I might add the further suggestion, 
that if the able Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs) prevails in his efforts to 
get a 51 vote on cloture applied, he may 
have his efforts turned upon him and we 
may succeed in enacting an import quota 
law by the application of the very major- 
ity vote on cloture he is seeking to get. 

Now, Mr. President, (3) limit debate 
on measures other than revenue or 
appropriation bills after they have been 
under consideration 10 days and it has 
been impossible to reach a unanimous 
consent agreement for their disposal. 

1925—Fess and Jones introduced reso- 
lutions for a rule of relevancy. 

1926—Underwood (Alabama) offered a 
resolution to limit debate by majority 
vote on appropriation and revenue bills. 

1933—Adoption of 20th amendment— 
February 6, 1933—by doing away with 
short sessions, would eliminate filibus- 
ters, so Norris believed. But subsequent 
events demonstrated that filibustering 
minorities are still able to delay urgent 
legislation. The final sessions of the 73d 
and 74th Congresses, the first two to 
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function under the amendment, ended in 
filibusters. 

1935—Chair ruled that a quorum call 
is the transaction of business and that 
Senators who yield for that purpose lose 
the floor. Under this ruling, a speaker 
yielding twice for quorum calls, if they 
are in order, while the same question is 
before the Senate is unable to regain the 
floor on that question during the same 
legislative day. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that still is 
the rule and that we will have the fore- 
thought to ask unanimous consent that 
the junior Senator from Alabama not be 
deprived of the floor if he does yield for 
the purpose of asking for a quorum call, 
but he sees no need to request a quorum 
call at this time. We may be a little short 
quantitatively, but we are on the long 
side qualitatively in the Senate Cham- 
ber at this time. [Laughter.] 

1939—Reorganization Act of 1939— 
Public Law 19, 76th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion—limited debate to 10 hours, to be 
divided equally between those for and 
against, upon a resolution to disapprove 
a Presidential reorganization proposal. 

1945—The Reorganization Act of 
1945—Public Law 263, 79th Congress, 1st 
session—contained the same “antifili- 
buster rule” as the Reorganization Act of 
1939. This rule read: 

Debate on the resolution shall be limited 
to not to exceed ten hours, which shall be 
equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. A motion fur- 
ther to limit debate shall not be debatable. 
No amendment to, or motion to recommit, 
the resolution shall be in order, and it shail 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
yote by which the resolution is agreed to or 
disagreed to 


Subsequent extensions of the Reorga- 
nization Act, including the most recent— 
Public Law 91-5, 91st Congress—have 
contained this proscription on debate. 

1946—Republican Steering Committee 
delegated Senator Saltonstall to prepare 
an amendment to Rule XXII “‘so that the 
various dilatory methods or prevent- 
ing its application can be eliminated.” 
(May 21, 1946.) 

Well, there is no dilatory provision 
that the junior Senator from Alabama 
knows of, because it is expressly pro- 
vided in rule XXII that when 16 Sena- 
tors file a cloture motion, that on the 
next calendar day but one—in other 
words, the second day—thereafter, 1 
hour after the Senate convenes, there 
would be a rolicall vote on the question. 
So that there could be no dilatory prac- 
tice with respect to the application of 
cloture, because when the cloture motion 
is filed, that guarantees there will be a 
vote on the second calendar day there- 
after, 1 hour after the Senate convenes. 

1946—Knowland proposed (S. Res. 
312) new standing rule prohibiting the 
receipt or consideration of any amend- 
ment to any bill or resolution which is 
not germane or relevant to the subject 
matter thereof. 

Now, Mr. President, that provision 
would probably have eliminated the so- 
called logjam which existed in the clos- 
ing days of the 9ist Congress in the 
Senate, to provide that an amendment 
has to be germane to the bill under con- 
sideration, because the social security 
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bill was under consideration, and under 
the Senate rules that allowed a non- 
germane amendment to be offered, the 
so-called trade bill and the President’s 
Family Assistance Plan, and they were 
added to the social security bill, weight- 
ing it down to such an extent that it was 
only in the last couple of days of the ses- 
sion the two extraneous amendments 
were stripped from the bill, and it was 
passed too late for the House to agree 
to it. So, if the Senate should pass a rule 
that would forbid the adding of nonger- 
mane amendments to a pending bill, it 
would go a long way toward expediting 
the business of the Senate and getting 
legislation through the Senate and bills 
acted on. 

That resolution apparently died in the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

1946—Moses urged thorough study of 
the rules of the Senate “to the end of 
completely revising them.” He also sub- 
mitted a resolution (S. Res. 314) direct- 
ing the Parliamentarian of the Senate 
to “prepare a complete and annotated 
digest” of its precedents (July 25, 1946). 
Referred to Rules Committee. (The prec- 
edents and practices of the Senate have 
been compiled by the Parliamentarians 
of the Senate and published. See Senate 
Procedures by Charles L, Watkins and 
Floyd M. Riddick, S. Doc. 44, 88th Cong., 
2d sess., 1964.) 

That is the document I hold in my 
hand and from which I have quoted dur- 
ing my remarks today. 

1947—Saltonstall, Knowland, Morse, 
and Pepper introduced resolutions to 
amend rule XXII so as to make cloture 
apply to any measure or motion or other 
matter pending before the Senate by a 
majority vote of those voting or by a 
majority vote of the entire membership 
of the Senate. Rules Committee on April 
3, 1947, reported a resolution (S. Res. 25) 
amending rule XXII by making cloture 
apply to “any measure, motion, or other 
matter pending before the Senate or the 
unfinished business,” but making no 
change in the current voting require- 
ments of rule XXII or in the limitation 
of debate after cloture is invoked. 

The junior Senator from Alabama may 
be in error at this point, but I believe 
that this amendment was brought about 
by the ruling that a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of a measure not a 
measure and therefore was not subject 
to the cloture provisions of rule XXII. 

This amendment to the rules would 
provide that any measure, motion, or 
other matter pending before the Senate, 
or the unfinished business, would be sub- 
ject to the cutoff of debate provision of 
rule XXII. So, before that time a motion 
to take up could be debated interminably 
as not being covered by the cloture pro- 
vision. 

This being a motion to take up, being 
subject to the cloture provisions of rule 
XXII, at this time, Mr. President, what 
we have under consideration is a motion 
to postpone to the next legislative day 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the Church-Pearson resolution seeking to 
amend rule XXII. 

What we are discussing at this time is 
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the motion to postpone to the next leg- 
islative day the motion to consider the 
resolution providing for the rule change. 

As I have suggested, the very proce- 
dure under which we are working in the 
Senate is positive proof that we are pro- 
ceeding under the rules of the 92d Con- 
gress which under rule XXXII come to 
us from the 91st Congress. Rule XXXII 
provides that the rules of Congress carry 
forward to the next Congress except as 
amended in accordance with the rule. 

So, at some point in the proceeding we 
will have to determine whether rule 
XXII is now in full force and effect, 
whether we have rules, or whether we are 
now voting on new rules and are not gov- 
erned by the right of extended debate 
which is limited only by the cloture pro- 
vision of rule XXII. 

The very proceedings we are operating 
under are positive proof that we do have 
in effect rules in the Senate and that 
they are not seeking to put in an entirely 
new set of rules, but to merely amend 
one of the rules, that being rule XXII 
which they concede is in full force and 
effect, or they would not seek to amend 
it. 

Since it is in full force and effect, the 
only way that debate on the resolution 
can be cut off is by the application of the 
two-thirds vote for cloture. That will be 
the question that will eventually come on 
the matter now pending before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, going on with the his- 
tory of the efforts to limit debate in the 
U.S. Senate, I call attention to these ef- 
forts and this history of changes sought 
in the debate rule in the Senate to point 
out that the present rule XXII is an out- 
growth of the efforts over the last 182 
years to control or limit debate in the 
U.S. Senate. It is the result of the think- 
ing, the work, and the efforts of scores 
of distinguished Senators who have 
served in this body over the years. We 
take the best of all that has been sug- 
gested on this subject for the last 182 
years. That is all crystallized in rule 
XXII because we have the benefit of 182 
years of the experience of Senators who 
have served in the U.S, Senate. We have 
distilled all of those suggestions, 
thoughts, and efforts into the present 
rule XXII providing for a two-thirds vote 
for cloture. 

1947—Pepper (Florida) revived sug- 
gestion that Senate adopt a new rule 
making irrelevant debate out of order. 
He also proposed to limit debate on a 
motion to make any subject the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, to make 
such a motion privileged, and have it de- 
cided by majority vote. 

Mr. President, possibly on tomorrow I 
will have an opportunity to continue 
my remarks. It is an important subject, 
the question of whether we should con- 
sider this motion tonight, whether we 
should pass it over until tomorrow, and 
if we do vote down the motion to pass 
it over until tomorrow, then we will have 
the opportunity to discuss the motion to 
consider the resolution. 

So, hoping that sometime before the 
final vote is taken on the motion to con- 
sider, the junior Senator from Alabama 
will have an opportunity to make further 
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remarks on this subject, I yield the floor 
at this time. 


S. 307—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESEARCH ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the National Oceanic and Envi- 
ronmental Research Act of 1971, a bill to 
foster oceanic and related environmental 
research and development. This bill pro- 
vides for the understanding and means 
required to support this Nation’s efforts 
to stop ocean pollution, and provides for 
the capability to predict natural and 
manmade ocean environmental hazards. 
In the areas bordering the oceans and 
Great Lakes of the United States intense 
development has taken place, using the 
coastal and estuarine waters for food, 
minerals, power, transportation, recrea- 
tion, and other activities. But the wise 
development and use of the oceans, 
coastal and estuarine waters has been 
seriously hindered. It has been caused 
by a lack of understanding and knowl- 
edge of the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical processes that take place in these 
waters, and by a lack of knowledge of the 
consequences of man’s activities, Pop- 
ulation growth and economic develop- 
ment in these areas have already resulted 
in serious loss of living marine resources, 
wildlife, recreational areas, and much 
of the loss has been permanent. 

I offer this bill as a means to gain that 
understanding and knowledge. Coupled 
with the coastal and estuarine zone man- 
agement bill that I shall introduce next 
week, it will provide the information 
needed to proper management in the 
coastal and estuarine zones of the United 
States. In addition, it will enhance our 
programs to gain information about the 
global oceans and their interaction with 
the atmosphere. 

This authority to be given to the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration will allow them to issue clear- 
ance of permit applications for disposal 
of materials at sea. Under the terms of 
the bill, before a municipality, govern- 
ment or military authority or private 
company could dump at sea, NOAA would 
have to clear the environmental aspects 
of the action. 

The bill will provide the oceanic and 
related environmental research and de- 
velopment both to understand and to 
deal with our Nation’s efforts to halt 
ocean pollution and allow us to predict 
more accurately the natural and man- 
made oceanic environmental hazards of 
dumping at sea. 

The dumping is continuing and the 
military has not put a stop to it yet. 

We experienced this in August of last 
year when the dumping of nerve gas 
got into the “never-never land” of who 
had given the authority and who should 
have given the authority. In the hearings 
we held at that time we found there were 
over 123 approved dumping sites in the 
Gulf, the Atlantic, and the Pacific 
Oceans where all sorts of waste materials 
are dumped regularly. And sometimes it 
has an adverse effect on our ability to 
exploit marine resources. For example, 
one particular Federal permittee on the 
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west coast who wanted to exercise his 
permit to search for minerals on the 
Continental Shelf, was caused to sue the 
Government because the Department of 
the Interior had issued a permit right 
in the middle of a munitions dumping 
site. 

Now we see by last night’s Evening 
Star that the Navy proposes to dump at 
least 50,000 tons of conventional muni- 
tions, grenades, and other type shells of 
warfare, without any consideration what- 
ever to the potential damage to marine 
biota. We are still waiting for the Navy 
to file its environmental impact state- 
ment on these proposed dumpings. 

Mr. President, I recommend this na- 
tional oceanic and environmental re- 
search bill to my colleagues, and urge 
its early adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 307) to foster oceanic and 
environmental research and develop- 
ment, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. HoLLINGS, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION CONCERNING THE CRE- 
ATION OF A JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) I introduce a joint resolution 
concerning the creation of a Joint Com- 
mitee on the Environment. 

This resolution is identical to the reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress. Its appearance 
on the Senate Calendar has been cleared 
by all parties, and I ask that it accord- 
ingly be placed on the calendar and that 
a statement in its behalf by the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musktre) be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and, without 
objection, will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 17) to 
establish a Joint Committee on the En- 
vironment, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD 
(for Mr. Muskie) (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar, by 
unanimous consent. 

The statement by Senator MUSKIE is as 
follows: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Muskie, Mr. President, I offer for in- 
troduction in the Senate this morning a joint 
resolution which would establish a non-legis- 
lative committee of Senate and House mem- 
bers to be known as the Joint Committee 
on Environment. 

The resolution, with the exception of 
minor changes for clarification, is identical to 
the joint resolution approved by the Senate 
last year. That resolution, as Senators will 
recall, died in conference when the 91st Con- 
gress adjourned. 

There was in 1970, among the conferees 
of the other body, a certain reluctance to 
allow the members of the Joint Cimmittee 
to select their own first chairman. The 
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resolution died because agreement could not 
be reached on this issue. 

The language concerning the chairman- 
ship flows freely and clearly. As has been 
the case with previously established Joint 
Committees, the chairman would be deter- 
mined by the members and alternate between 
the Senate and House of Representatives with 
each Congress. 

I would hope that the certain reluctance 
among certain conferees of the other body 
concerning a selection of the chairman has 
disappeared. We should proceed with the 
important work in the environment. 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to say that 
during the past three sessions of the Con- 
gress, the Senate has come to agree on two, 
major purposes for establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on Environment. 

1. The Senate recognizes that it needs to 
improve the congressional capacity for col- 
lecting relevant information on present and 
emerging environmental problems; and 

2. The Senate recognizes that it needs to 
create a well-staffed congressional institu- 
tion which can conduct a continuing assess- 
ment of the relationship between human be- 
ings and their environment. 

It is no secret that the standing commit- 
tees are increasingly burdened by legislative 
proposals in their special fields. The commit- 
tee staffs have little or no opportunity to test 
relationships between their fields, those of 
other committees, and the total environment. 

During the 91st Congress, more than 40 
bills and resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate alone to restructure the legislative 
branch so that it might deal more effectively 
with environmental problems. 

The questions of jurisdiction also became 
more numerous. During 1970 alone, there 
were jurisdictional conflicts in the Senate 
over ocean dumping, land use planning, 
coastal zone management, pesticides, radia- 
tion standards, low emission vehicle develop- 
ment, noise pollution, power plant siting, and 
environmental class actions, 

Let me emphasize that it is not my intent 
to establish a joint committee which will in- 
fringe the substantive jurisdiction of any 
standing committee. What I am seeking is a 
source of information and analysis which the 
standing committees do not have time or 
authority to produce for themselves. 

The joint committee also should help us to 
keep a record of our accomplishments and 
failures in the handling of environmental 
problems. No legislative mechanism exists, 
for example, to evaluate the criticisms and 
recommendations of Federal programs sent to 
the Senate by the Comptroller General. Yet 
the number of such criticisms and recom- 
mendations are bound to increase as the pro- 
grams mature and progress. 

Finally, Mr. President, a joint committee 
on environment should assist the Congress 
to maintain its proper role as a balance to 
the executive and judicial branches in the 
Federal system. 

During the past year, the Congress 
through new legislation helped the Execu- 
tive to reorganize its efforts against environ- 
mental problems. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality was established; an Office of 
Environmental Quality was authorized. The 
Congress approved the reorganization plans 
which set up the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Now, we need, as the Senate report on 
last year’s resolution observed, “the creation 
of a non-legislative Joint Committee on the 
Environment (to) provide the legislative 
branch with a parallel overview capacity on a 
continuing basis... 

“It is clear that none of the existing con- 
gressional committees is equipped, or has the 
jurisdictional authority, to provide a com- 
prehensive overview which will identify the 
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emerging problems which threaten the dete- 
rioration of man’s environment.” 


SOUTH VIETNAM OFFERS TO RE- 
LEASE ALL SICK AND WOUNDED 
PRISONERS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam today made a 
dramatic offer to release unilaterally all 
sick and wounded prisoners of war now 
being held in South Vietnar who express 
a desire to be released to the North. 

The Foreign Minister of South Viet- 
nam, Tran Van Lam, told newsmen today 
that there are 783 North Vietnamese, 
1,267 Vietcong, and 30 “regroupees— 
South Vietnamese whose loyalties lie 
with North Vietnam—who are eligible 
to be sent to North Vietnam. 

The announcement came on the eve 
of Tet, the Vietnamese New Year holi- 
day, which begins tomorrow. 

Foreign Minister Lam said the offer 
was made in the spirit of the season: 

When it is customary for all Vietnamese, 
wherever they happen to be, to join their 
families for celebration of the New Year. 

At the same time, Foreign Minister 
Lam proposed that: 

In this humane spirit . . . the other side 
release immediately all sick and wounded 
Vietnamese and allied prisoners of war. 


Mr. President, last Sunday the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam released 37 sick 
and wounded prisoners of war in the de- 
militarized zone so that they could re- 
turn to their homes in North Vietnam 
in time for Tet. 

These encouraging and significant 
South Vietnamese initiatives follow a 
suggestion which I made in the Senate 
last month calling for the unilateral re- 
lease by our side of all sick and wounded, 
along with 1,500 other North Vietnamese 
prisoners. 

At the time, I said that such a dra- 
matic, humanitarian gesture should cre- 
ate, worldwide, an expectation of re- 
sponse in kind by the Communist side. 

The Government of South Vietnam de- 
serves the commendation of the Senate 
and of this Nation, Mr. President, for its 
forthcoming attitude and its willingness 
to comply with the Geneva Convention 
on prisoners of war despite the refusal, 
so far, of North Vietnam to reciprocate. 

Foreign Minister Lam explained his 
Government’s failure to offer the uni- 
lateral release of prisoners previously in 
forthright terms: 

Such a decision, consonant with the Ge- 
neva Convention of 1949, would have been 
made earlier and carried out fully and en- 
tirely, had it not been for the consistent re- 
fusal of the North Vietnamese leaders to 
adopt a humane attitude on all matters re- 
lating to prisoners of war. They have re- 
fused even to cooperate in working out the 
safest and most convenient measures for the 
return of their own prisoners to the North. 
It is therefore understandable that prison- 
ers of war held in South Vietnam should en- 
tertain the greatest fears for their security 
upon being released to the North. 


The Government of South Vietnam ex- 
pressed its readiness to welcome “here 
and now” all prisoners of war released by 
the authorities in North Vietnam. 

Prisoners held by South Vietnam are 
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now being interviewed, Foreign Minister 
Lam said, indicating that a series of uni- 
lateral releases can be expected in the 
future. 


Certainly these South Vietnamese ini- 
tiatives provide impressive evidence of 
the good faith of our side in seeking to 
end the misery and hardships for all pris- 
oners on both sides in the war. 

Now we look to the Communist side for 
a response. 

If the other side desires to improve its 
tarnished reputation for mistreatment of 
prisoners, they should respond to the 
South Vietnamese initiative by releasing 
at least some of the American and other 
free world prisoners they hold, particu- 
larly those who are sick or wounded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp a report by 
the American Embassy in Saigon trans- 
mitted to the State Department concern- 
ing Foreign Minister Lam’s press con- 
ference today. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN EMBASSY REPORT 


At press conference, January 26, GVN For- 
eign Minister Lam released following state- 
ment: 

A. On January 24, 1971, thirty-seven dis- 
abled and incurably sick North Vietnamese 
prisoners of war were released across the Ben 
Hai River at the 17th parallel, in accordance 
with the communication given to North Viet- 
nam at the Paris conference table by the del- 
egation of the Republic of Vietnam. The re- 
lease operation has been achieved. 

B. Confident in the correctness of its hu- 
manitarian policy, and on the special occa- 
sion of the Vietnamese new year, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam is 
launching today another new initiative. This 
is the third initiative since last month, put 
forward with a view to improving the lot of 
prisoners of war detained by both sides. 

C. In this season, when it is customary 
for all Vietnamese wherever they happen to 
be to join their families for the celebration 
of the New Year, the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam proposes to release all 
sick and wounded prisoners of war now being 
held in South Vietnam who express a desire 
to be released to the North. 

D. Such a decision, consonant with the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, would have been 
made earlier and carried out fully and en- 
tirely, had it not been for the consistent 
refusal of the North Vietnamese leaders to 
adopt a humane attitude on all matters re- 
lating to prisoners of war. They have re- 
fused even to cooperate in working out the 
safest and most convenient measures for the 
return of their own prisoners to the North. 
It is therefore understandable that prisoners 
of war held in South Vietnam should enter- 
tain the greatest fears for their security upon 
being released to the North. 

E. The Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam hopes that the Hanoi authorities 
will clearly manifest their agreement to 
warmly welcome and treat well all sick and 
wounded prisoners of war who express their 
desire to be released to the North. 

F. In this humane spirit, the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam proposes that 
the other side release immediately all sick 
and wounded Vietnamese and allied prison- 
ers of war. 

G. The Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam declares that it is ready here and 
now to welcome all prisoners of war released 
by the authorities of the North. 

H. In view of the condition of the sick 
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and wounded prisoners of war, it is emi- 
nently desirable that the other side promptly 
give its agreement so that the long intern- 
ment of the prisoners of war on both sides 
can be ended in the shortest possible time. 

During press conference LAM made fol- 
lowing additional points: 

A. GVN will convey proposal to the other 
side via liaison officers in Paris, and to ICRC 
in Geneva. 

B. There are 783 NVA, 30 regroupees, and 
1267 VC sick and wounded who are eligible 
for sending to NVN. 

C. Asked how many want to go North, 
LAM said GVN is “asking gradually” NVA 
and regroupees. Process 1s complicated by 
“danger of retaliation”. 
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THE PENDING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to 
postpone until the next legislative day 
the consideration of the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 9, a resolu- 
tion to amend rule XXII of the standing 
rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 


RECESS TO 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 27, 1971, at 11 a.m. 
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METROPOLITAN AREA CITIZEN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, Joseph B. 
Danzansky, the newly elected president 
of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade, was honored recently by the 
Metropolitan Council of Governments as 
the “Metropolitan Area Citizen of the 
Year.” 

The council of governments could not 
have made a better choice. Joe Danzan- 
sky has, for years, been known as a man 
who always does his best for the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area and I am 
pleased that the council of govern- 
ments has recognized his merits and 
awarded him this citation. 

On accepting his award, Mr. Danzan- 
sky addressed himself to some of the 
problems which confront metropolitan 
areas. His remarks are very thoughtful 
and timely and warrant our considera- 
tion. Many sections of the United States 
are presently faced with the problems of 
burgeoning metropolitan areas—the 
problems of the innercity and the bur- 
geoning suburbs. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Danzansky’s 
remarks in the Recorp at this point for 
the perusal of our colleagues who repre- 
sent similar areas and face similar 
problems: 

Poot AREA RESOURCES, DANZANSKY SUGGESTS 
(By Joseph B. Danzansky) 

Much remains to be done in the govern- 
mental field, in the private and voluntary sec- 
tor, and in the hearts of our people. 

Probably the most important hurdle to 
master is to convince people of the need for a 


Pe metropolitan approach to today’s prob- 
ems. 

Boundaries wander haphazardly through 
communities with little regard for economics 
or the characteristics of the neighborhood. 
Taxes are a crazy quilt. Those who use sery- 
ices do not pay for them, and vice versa. Few 
jurisdictions have the size or the scale to 
amass the resources necessary to provide im- 
portant public services. 

Crime, and drinking water, and waste dis- 
posal, and transportation, and health prob- 
lems know no boundaries, yet boundaries 
frivolously determine which of our citizens 
are to be properly served and which shall not. 

The political organization of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan area was designed for the 
horse and buggy days, and nothing but habit 


and suspicion of change stand in the way of a 
badly needed overhauling. 

But now the time has come, in my humble 
opinion, to reexamine the structure and the 
interrelationships of our local governments. 
It is time to set up additional regional au- 
thorities such as the Metro Authority, to 
permit a coherent unified attack on the un- 
precedented problems of jobs, air and water 
pollution, sewage disposal, overall regional 
transportation, schooling, economic develop- 
ment, and much more. 

Although much remains to be done to 
modernize government’s ability to deal with 
today’s problems, at least a start has been 
made. Regretably, however, business, other 
non-government organizations, and the rest 
of the citizenry have lagged woefully behind. 

So we proliferate our business organiza- 
tions. We have the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, the D.C. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Federal City Council, Down Town 
Progress, Up Town Progress, and innumerable 
local chambers of commerce in the counties 
and townships served by the Council of Gov- 
ernments—all jealously guarding their re- 
spective pieces of the action. 

There is no logical reason why all these 
business organizations cannot pool their 
energies and their resources in one federated 
effort to address the social, economic and 
political problems facing this community. 
The same proliferation exists among commu- 
nity groups, voluntary agencies, and social 
improvement organizations. 

We must recognize that we need less or- 
ganizations—not more; that we need to come 
together—not split apart; that there is 
strength in unity—the kind of unity that 
comes from a willingness to compromise and 
to seek a common goal and to trust each 
other. 

Organizations prolilferate when we lose 
faith in ourselves and with each other— 
when we convince ourselves that the groups 
that already exist are incapable of dealing 
see nearly everyone else as an adversary in 
that battle we call life. 

But the fundamental change must take 
place not in the organizational charter, but 
in the human heart. I know these are diffi- 
cult times to change the status quo. Amer- 
ica’s traditional self-confidence is shaken to 
its roots, and we're in the grip of pervasive 
fear. When people are afraid, we tend to cling 
to the familiar, and that is not the best at- 
mosphere for needed change. 

A couple of years ago we suddenly got a 
message, written in the midst of searing, 
scorching, screaming agonies which spread 
like a flaming plague across the great cities 
of the nation. 

Obscenely insistent voices screamed an in- 
dictment at al! of us and at our pernicious 
innocence of the gap between the traditions 
and the reality of America, The weak and 
the despised found their voice, and it was 
transmittea loud and clear through the new 
electronic media. This is what shook us loose 
from our moorings, tearing at our innermost 


guilt. This is when we became a nation of 
fearful, suspicious, and very unhappy peo- 
ple. It is an awesome thing that when we ex- 
pose people to hatred they tend to become 
hateful. Hate polarizes—not only the orig- 
inal objects of our distrust, but ultimately 
it polarizes us from each other, because we 
do not always agree with the degree of hatred 
displayed by our peers. 

Rhetoric has had its day, and from now 
on every person must be as responsible for 
his words as he is for his acts. 

When a parent defies a court order, no 
matter how distasteful to his personal preju- 
dices, he is teaching his children that iaw is 
worthless and can and should be broken 
with impunity. The child in turn either 
agrees with his parent or, as in so many cases 
today, violently disagrees. In either event, 
polarization sets in, and more often than 
not, the polarization is in the family unit 
itself, and the heretofore inviolate castle of 
er greatness, the family, then crum- 

es, 

And when a radicai shouts, “Kill the 
Pigs!,” and a policeman is shot, rhetoric Kills, 
and that man is a murderer. Rhetoric can no 
longer be forgiven or condoned on the basis 
that the demagogue is merely “doing his 
thing.” It matters not whether his “thing” 
happens to coincide with our own feelings 
and prejudices at the moment. 

The Supreme Court ruled a long time ago 
that freedom of speech does not include the 
right to yell “Fire” in a crowded theatre. 

President Kennedy observed that civility 
is not a sign of weakness. We must all learn 
this lesson soon if there is to be any future. 


THE ENERGY GAP—A NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, with a little 
help from above and an unusually mild 
autumn, this Nation narrowly averted a 
fuel shortage this winter which would 
have been tragic. 

Fortunately, the projections now indi- 
cate we can make it through these last 
few bitter months of winter. We cannot, 
however, continue this desperate gamble. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many proposals 
under active consideration which would 
alter this country’s approach to all 
fuels—the shortage and the transporta- 
tion. Because of this interest on several 
fronts, I ask permission to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the following 
publication from Petroleum Today, writ- 
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ten by Frank Ikard, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

The article does not limit its scope 
merely to the situation facing oil and gas 
producers. Instead, Mr. Ikard traces the 
various developments of the various fuel 
supplies. He also elaborates somewhat on 
the transportation problems facing the 
industry. He has prepared his case in 
clear, uncomplicated language which I 
commend to every Member of this House. 
At present, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States gets its energy from these sources: 
Oil, 44 percent; natural gas, 32 percent; 
coal, 20 percent; hydroelectric power, 4 
percent; and nuclear, under 1 percent. 

Each of these energy sources is dis- 
cussed in the following article: 

THE ENERGY GAP: A SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 
(By Frank N. Ikard) 


A great deal of public attention is now 
being given to what is termed the “energy 
crisis” or “energy shortage.” Actually a more 
descriptive and accurate term would be the 
“energy gap” because, while supplies of our 
energy fuels are actually increasing, people’s 
demand for more energy is growing even 
faster. This serious subject can create a fair 
amount of confusion for many people be- 
cause of varied and complex factors in- 
volved. It is fine that the problem is being 
widely discussed now; some elements of it 
might have been avoided had they received 
more thoughtful attention long ago. 

When the term “energy shortage” is used, 
the man in the street tends to think we are 
running out of our natural supplies of basic 
energy fuels: coal, natural gas and oil. That 
certainly is not true. The United States has 
an enviable abundance of natural energy re- 
serves in the earth beneath us, the seabeds 
around us, and the mighty waters of the 
nation, The question is how to bring these 
resources into use, along with nuclear energy, 
hydroelectric power, and sources of energy 
from other parts of the world, in an orderly 
manner to meet rising demand and, at the 
same time, observe sound conservation prin- 
ciples both as regards the energy sources 
themselves and the environment in which 
they are produced. 

This is a multi-faced problem of enormous 
proportion. It involves federal and state goy- 
ernment laws, policies, and regulatory prac- 
tices. It is influenced by major and minor 
incidents affecting imported supplies. It is 
complicated by environmental considera- 
tions. It demands attention from a variety 
of energy companies, whose teams of work- 
ers, backed up by millions of investors, dis- 
cover, produce and distribute the energy to 
the communities of people who need and 
use it. 

The energy gap is a problem easier to state 
than to solve. 

To put it into simple terms of an index, 
here is what has been and will be happening. 

If we take energy demand in 1950 as 100, 
the index for 1970 is already at 200—a dou- 
bling in 20 years. By 1985, the index will be 
at 400—another doubling in 15 years. And by 
the year 2000 it will be at 600. 

This increasing demand alone would have 
put a strain on fuel supplies. But in addi- 
tion, the predicted “mix” of fuels to meet 
the demand has been following new patterns. 
Nuclear energy has not moved in as fast as 
expected. Coal supplies have been affected 
by a number of troubles. Natural gas de- 
mand has soared. The relative yield of vari- 
ous refined oil products has been changed 
from the former product ratios realized per 
barrel of crude oil. 

Unfortunately, the energy gap is not likely 
to be of short duration. It will call for much 
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time, money and ‘effort to bring supply into 
balance with demand. Government and in- 
dustry must combine their ingenuity, know- 
how and resources toward finding solutions. 
And I am sure that all of us, as consumers 
will be willing to contribute our part, be- 
cause we have come too far to return to 
pot-belly stoves, horse-drawn carriages and 
wick lamps. 

We will not have to return to them, of 
course. But we must come to full grips with 
the problem, and the time for action is now. 
Automobiles, trains, planes and ships will 
continue to run. Homes will be heated and 
cooled. Generating plants will send out elec- 
tricity, Industries will produce: One way or 
another, our energy sources will continue to 
transport us, heat us, cool us, cook our 
food, light our way, and run our machines. 


ENERGY: THE NEEDS OF A NATION 


During each day of the year, the United 
States consumes nearly 15 million barrels of 
oil. Over a year’s time, that averages more 
than 27 barrels for every man, woman and 
child. Remember, this is only oil. To that 
must be added the vast daily consumption 
of power from natural gas, coal, hydroelec- 
tric and, on a smaller scale, nuclear energy. 

More than any nation in the history of 
the world, the United States is dependent 
on energy sources in every form. We put 
gasoline and diesel fuel into our motor ve- 
hicles; coal, natural gas, and residual oil 
into our generating plants for electricity 
and heat, and into our industrial plants for 
millions of products; bunker fuel into our 
ships and jet fue] into our planes; light fuel 
oil and natural gas into our homes. 

It is no coincidence that our country and 
others with high rates of energy consump- 
tion also rank at the top in living stand- 
ards. Studies have shown a marked corre- 
lation between a nation’s rate of energy con- 
sumption and its per capita income. 

Where will this energy come from? Most 
of it will have to come from our own nat- 
ural resources, primarily from reserves of 
fossil fuels: coal, natural gas and oil. 

At present, we get our energy from these 
sources: oil, 44 percent; natural gas, 32 
percent; coal, 20 percent; hydroelectric 
power, 4 percent; nuclear, under one per- 
cent. 

Thus, fossil fuels provide more than 95 
percent of our energy. These ratios will 
change some over the next 30 years, but the 
increased volume of energy required from 
each source will continue to be tremendous, 


Do we have enough? Will we run out? 


Inevitably, questions must arise: Do we 
have enough energy fuel reserves? What hap- 
pens when we run out? The answer to the 
first question is yes, and the answer to the 
second is that none of us will be around to 
worry about it, although generations in the 
distant future may well have to concern 
themselves with such things as adequately 
harnessing solar and tidal energy. 

By scrutinizing geological studies made on 
the potential of our energy fuel reserves, the 
National Petroleum Council has estimated 
that the U.S. may harbor as much as 1543 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. However, 
as impressive as this figure may be, it does 
not necessarily mean that natural gas may 
not be faced with a long range supply prob- 
lem. As an example, it is estimated that the 
total demand for natural gas in 1980 may 
reach a potential of 93 million cubic feet a 
day! 

Again, the National Petroleum Council 
estimates that the United States may con- 
tain a high of 432 billion barrels of crude 
oil. Even with a projected consumption rate 
in the U.S. of 25 million barrels daily by 
1980, it is plain to see that we are talking 
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about a very substantial supply indeed. But 
once again the picture is not quite as sim- 
ple or rosy as mathematics would make it 
appear, The key lies in discovery and re- 
covery; time and cost are the pertinent fac- 
tors. 

Our coal resources are mathematically 
Staggering. The U.S. Department of the In- 
terior estimates that our country has 800 
billion tons of proved reserves. This would 
mean a 400 year supply of coal based on 
current demand. But here again the cau- 
tion fiag goes up. Much cf this coal is locked 
deep within the ground and there are many 
economic and logistical problems to be faced 
in mining and transporting it. 

Thus, there are very substantial reserves 
of fossil fuels—enough to meet projected in- 
creases in demand for the foreseeable future. 
And a background study prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress says 
the demand will be there: 

“All of the existing projections analyzed by 
the (Battelle Memorial) Institute estimate 
that oil (including natural gas liquids) will 
continue to be the nation’s largest source 
of energy through the year 2000. Natural gas 
. .. 4s expected to continue to be the second 
largest source of energy. Of three projections 
for both nuclear power and coal at the end 
of the century, one estimates that coal will 
provide slightly more energy than nuclear, 
another estimates just the opposite, and one 
foresees a large margin for nuclear.” 

While it is plain that our natural reserves 
are in plentiful supply, we must not forget 
that the real job lies in locating and produc- 
ing them. Here is where government policies 
and economic conditions must be in work- 
able harmony to assure a supply capable of 
meeting demand. 


COAL; SHORTAGE IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


Had the term “glamour fuel” been used 
at the turn of the century, it would have 
been applied to coal. It was the great energy 
fuel; the force that helped turn America 
from an agrarian to an industrialized econ- 
omy. At a time when oll was still in an 
“experimental” stage, coal was doing the 
work of America, 

Even when oil became the principal energy 
fuel, coal retained a favorable production 
position, It was not until the late 1950’s and 
early 1960's that coal production began to 
decrease. A major factor in this decline was 
the over-optimistic government projection of 
the role of nuclear energy. Investors began 
to turn their backs on coal producers, Ac- 
cording to the National Coal Association, 
“From then on, the coal industry was sub- 
jected to a barrage of adverse comment which 
led many people to feel that coal had no 
future. Investors were no longer interested 
in advancing the large sums necessary to 
open new coal mines.” 

Increase in electrical demand 

A 1964 National Power Survey by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission projected an average 
growth in U.S. electricity demand of 6.9 
percent per year between 1965 and 1970. 
Many coal companies used this figure in 
planning for future production. However, 
the actual electricity demand growth aver- 
aged 8.1 percent per year between 1965 and 
1969. This unexpected increase raised the 
coal demand equivalent in 1969 to 25 million 
tons above the Federal Power Commission 
forecast. 

Other factors 

The estimate for 1970 use of coal, accord- 
ing to the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
is 583 million tons. Production, however, is 
anticipated at only 571 million tons, This 
means that above-ground coal inventories 
are shrinking rapidly. Many utilities are 
down to a 50-day supply instead of a normal 
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90. A few utilities have even fallen to as 
low as a 15-day supply. 

In the 1960’s, when coal companies were 
planning production on what was presumed 
to be a coming reduction in domestic de- 
mand, orders for railroad coal hopper cars 
were drastically reduced. New orders for hop- 
per cars have been placed but it will be some 
time before delivery is made. 

Environmental control laws restricting 
emissions of sulfur dioxide are also posing 
serious problems to the coal industry. Be- 
cause some coal is higher in sulfur content 
than natural gas and most residual fuel oil, 
plus the fact that sulfur from coal is difficult 
to extract, many communities have been 
forced to stop burning coal, and to switch 
to other fuels for their energy needs. 

The artificially low cost to consumers of 
natural gas resulting from control by the 
Federal Power Commission is also & prob- 
lem to the coal industry. It is very difficult, 
and in some cases impossible, for coal to com- 
pete with the lower cost of natural gas. This 
problem will continue until a more equitable 
and realistic pricing policy comes to natural 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER: A NEED FOR 
INNOVATIONS 


Hydropower development is at somewhat of 
a standstill. Many natural hydropower 
sources have already been harnessed. In any 
case, this source accounts for less than 4 per- 
cent of our energy supply. 

One promising development is “pumped- 
storage” installation. Water, during periods 
of low energy demand, is pumped up to a 
storage station and then released during 
times of high energy demand. This type of 
hydropower development, plus some other 
things at the drawing board stage, could add 
a new dimension to one of man’s oldest 
energy forms. However, even these installa- 
tions are meeting resistance as in the court 
action brought against Con Edison for its 
proposed Storm King plant on the Hudson 
above New York City. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY: WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
DREAM? 


In the early 1960’s nuclear fuel was seen 
as a panacea for the nation’s burgoening 
energy needs. It was clean, theoretically eco- 
nomical, and seemed to have the capacities 
for almost limitless energy production. Plans 
were readied to construct many nuclear 
power plants across the country. Many saw 
the demand for the conventional energy 
sources being eclipsed because of the “won- 
der” fuel. Some energy companies began to 
plan future production needs with these 
thoughts in mind. 

But serious trouble came quickly. Rightly 
or wrongly, fear of nuclear radiation alarmed 
many communities where nuclear plants 
were anticipated. So strong was some public 
opposition that plant construction was 
delayed or even cancelled. 

The price tag on a nuclear generating plant 
was also seriously underestimated, with the 
result that, in many instances, private funds 
could not finance an installation. Heavy gov- 
ernment subsidy was required for many 
plants, with the government financing others 
outright. 

Conservationists objected to “thermal pol- 
lution” by proposed nuclear plants. Research 
is under way to learn more about cooling 
systems and the effect of returning heated 
water to its source. 

These and other complications have in- 
hibited growth of nuclear power. Sixty-five 
nuclear power plants had been scheduled for 
operation between 1970 and 1976. Of this 
total, 23 have been delayed—some for a few 
months, others for over a year. 

The long range future of nuclear energy is 
good, although few retain the unbridled 
optimism of years past. The energy-eco- 
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nomics division of Chase Manhattan Bank 
has predicted that nuclear power may fur- 
nish almost 10 percent of our total needs 
by 1980. 

NATURAL GAS: SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

Oil and natural gas share many common 
problems such as tax treatment, increased 

costs, growing demands, and trans- 
portation worries. But natural gas has one 
unique problem and that is well-head price 
control by the Federal Power Commission, 
& pricing power imposed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in a 1954 decision. For the past 16 
years, natural gas producers have been warn- 
ing that such control would discourage ex- 
ploration for new gas supplies. 

During this time, natural gas production 
costs have soared and the Federal Power 
Commission has continued to hold gas prices 
at a low, unrealistic level. As a consequence, 
investors have shied away from putting their 
money into natural gas ventures. This is un- 
derstandable in view of what they consider 
to be an unrealistic return on their invest- 
ments resulting from EPC price control. 

In addition to discouraging exploration 
and production, the imposed low price of 
natural gas has been an artificial market 
stimulant and has sent consumer demand 
skyrocketing. As the cleanest burning of our 
fossil fuels, natural gas should enjoy a pre- 
mium price tag today; instead, it is under- 
priced. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969, which in- 
creased taxes on oil and natural gas produc- 
tion by about five percent of gross revenue, 
also has had an adverse effect on new in- 
vestor monies because of its effect on cur- 
rent earnings and because of concern about 
possible future adverse tax changes. 

The natural gas industry is trying its best 
to keep up with demand. According to Dr. 
Richard J. Gonzalez, an energy economist, 
“, ., total gas well completions have in- 
creased substantially (in 1969 and the first 
half of 1970) while oil well completions 
showed little change. The vigorous efforts to 
develop gas where the largest new reserves 
have been found and the increase in gas wells 
drilled in the face of numerous discouraging 
developments provide strong evidence that 
producers have done as much as could be 
expected to supply gas.” 

There are some indications at this time 
that new and more realistic natural gas pric- 
ing levels may be adopted by the FPC. Such 
action would stimulate the opening of new 
wells. However, it requires between three and 
ten years to develop a single new field. Thus, 
natural gas supplies will continue to lag be- 
hind rising demand for the immediate 
future. 

Gas producers have been accused of re- 
stricting their current production in antici- 
pation of a rate increase. The facts indicate 
just the opposite. One petroleum executive 
has stated: “My own company... has more 
than 98 percent of its gas reserves under con- 
tract. We commit new gas reserves for sale 
as soon as we can. The inexorable economics 
of the business demand that the producer 
start to get a return on his investment at the 
earliest possible time. To do this he must pro- 
duce.” And this attitude is representative 
of the industry nationwide. 

Still, with all the effort now under way, 
natural gas production remains far below 
demand. In 1968 consumption of natural gas 
exceeded new reserves proved by drilling for 
the first time in U.S. history. There was an 
additional excess in consumption over new 
discoveries in 1969. In brief, we are using 
more gas than we are finding. 

According to the Chase Manhattan Bank: 

“The total availability of gas that we can 
see in 1980 amounts to 68 billion cubic feet 
a day. Compared to the potential demand of 
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93 billion cubic feet a day, there is thus a 
deficit of 30 billion cubic feet a day—equiva- 
lent to more than five million barrels of oil.” 

1980 is only 10 years away. 

With a more realistic pricing policy, and 
with more investors in natural gas, the long 
range outlook for natural gas could be prom- 
ising. But it has taken 16 years to get us 
into the present bind, and it’s going to take 
several years to get us out of it. 


OIL: CAN IT CLOSE THE GAP? 


For many years crude oil has served as the 
nation’s energy bulwark. It continues to do 
so today, but the dependence on oil has be- 
come more significant than ever before. This 
is due to many factors: 

1. Local environmental laws demanding 
low-sulfur fuels. This has caused many 
energy plans to switch from coal to residual 
fuel oil. 

2. The unavailability of natural gas to 
many energy installations. 

3. The unanticipated delay in the con- 
struction of nuclear power plants. 

As important as are the above factors, 
there is another item which is at the heart 
of the present energy gap: imported residual 
fuel oil. 

Until recently, the growth of residual fuel 
oil consumption in the U.S. was stabilized 
at approximately two percent per year. At 
this rate, imported “resid” arriving at the 
U.S. East Coast, plus domestic production, 
was more than sufficient to meet U.S. de- 
mand. However, with the sudden increase 
in residual demand—particularly for low- 
sulfur fuels—a real squeeze was placed on 
supply. Compounding the worrisome situa- 
tion was the unexpected series of troubles 
that suddenly plagued foreign crude oil 
sources, specifically those in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. More on this later—but first 
let’s take a look at this product called re- 
sidual oil. 


Residual fuel oil—What is it? 


When a barrel of crude oil reaches a re- 
finery, it is turned into a number of products 
through the refining process. Part of the 
crude is made into gasoline, another part into 
aviation fuel, and other parts into various 
other petroleum distillates. After refining, 
whatever is left in the barrel is called re- 
sidual. This is a very heavy oil, so viscous that 
it cannot be moved through pipelines and 
must be transported by ship, truck or rail. 

Residual oil has a good combustion and 
burning capacity and is an ideal energy fuel. 
Sulfur content in natural gas is more easily 
removed, but, depending on the type of crude 
from which the resid comes, some of the 
resid can meet the low-sulfur restrictions 
demanded by many communities. Additional 
refining processes can reduce sulfur content 
in a heavy sulfur residual to acceptable levels. 
Such desulfurization facilities, however, re- 
quire time and money. 

Refineries in the U.S. in recent years have 
sought to minimize production of residual 
fuel oil, with the current average residual 
yield running about seven percent of the bar- 
rel. This is understandable in light of what 
hitherto had been the low cost, and abun- 
dance, of imported resid. 

Simply, there was no reason to increase 
domestic resid production when there was 
so little market demand for it and when its 
Selling price was substantially less than the 
cost of the unrefined crude oil from which 
it came. Thus, U.S. refiners have stressed 
production of “lighter,” more heavily refined 
products—gasolines, jet fuels, and distil- 
lates—for which there is a heavy U.S. de- 
mand. 

Faced with today’s changed situation, U.S. 
refiners are beginning to convert a larger 
share of their production to meet demand 
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for resid. The task is not an easy one. Re- 
cently, a leading petroleum executive, speak- 
ing before the business school of a major 
American university, commented on the ef- 
forts of the petroleum industry to avert an 
energy shortage: 

“I don’t believe there will be any shortage 
because the oil companies are turning their 
refineries and transportation systems inside 
out to prevent it. It’s costly and inefficient, 
but we're doing it—because no matter who 
or what caused the shortage—it’s up to us to 
prevent it, This, incidentally, is an excellent 
example of an occasion when the needs of 
society must come before profits.” 


Resid bound for the U.S. east coast 


When the first major oil fields were dis- 
covered in the Eastern Hemisphere, shortly 
after World War II, it was obvious that the 
world’s energy needs had found a tremen- 
dous new source of nourishment. Some finds 
were truly staggering—the oil pool in 
Ghawar, Saudi Arabia, for example, is esti- 
mated to contain as much oil as the entire 
continental United States, Terrain, by and 
large, was favorable for major pipeline in- 
stallations, And the Suez Canal was perfect 
for tanker operations. Here truly was a pe- 
troleum paradise: huge reserves, plentiful 
labor, convenient locations, Indeed, despite 
a huge post-war growth in demand for pe- 
troleum, the problem of supplying vast 
quantities of crude worldwide for refining 
into vast quantities of oil products, seemed 
no problem at all. 

Beginning in the early 1950’s, increasing 
amounts of foreign oil were imported into 
the United States. The government became 
concerned from a security standpoint that 
these excessive quantities of imports would 
undermine the domestic petroleum supplies 
and make the nation overly dependent on 
oil from foreign governments, Therefore, in 
March 1959, President Eisenhower, acting on 
the advice of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, promulgated the 
Mandatory Oil Import Control Program. 

Under the program imported crude oil, un- 
finished oils and products other than resid- 
ual fuel oil are limited by quota in the 
geographic area east of the Rockies. The 
quota limit is 12.2 percent of the amount 
of domestic crude ofl and natural gas liquids 
the Secretary of the Interior predicts will be 
produced in that area during the period for 
which import allocations are granted. Im- 
ports into the West Coast are limited on a 
domestic supply-demand basis. 

In 1966, the import program was amended 
to allow unlimited importation of residual 
fuel oil to the U.S. East Coast. This action 
was taken to assure an adequate supply of 
residual fuel oil to the nation’s biggest fuel 
consumption area. 

By 1969, resid imports to the East Coast 
reached 1.3 million barrels a day and ac- 
counted for 86 percent of the total East 
Coast supply. During the first five months 
of 1970, East Coast imports reached 93.7 
percent of the total supply. This includes 
direct imports of residual fuel refined abroad 
and residual fuel made by East Coast re- 
finers from imported crude oil. 

The reason for these imports was simple: 
price. Domestic resid simply could not com- 
pete with the low-cost imported item. Now, 
however, the pricing balance has shifted 
dramatically, and following are some of the 
reasons. 

Suez, Libya, and Syria 

The first dark spot in the Middle East 
import picture came at the end of the six- 
day Arab-Israeli War in 1967, with the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal. With the Canal shut 
off, the major means of transporting Persian 
Gulf oil became the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
which terminated at the Lebanese port of 
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Sidon on the Mediterranean. The pipeline 
carried 475,000 barrels of oil a day. 

In May 1970, a bulldozer in Syria damaged 
the pipeline which then was closed for re- 
pairs. Although the repairs could have been 
quickly made, the Syrian government has 
not yet allowed the pipeline to be fixed. The 
result has been a serious decrease in the flow 
of oil. 

As if the Syrian situation were not serious 
enough, Libya, in 1969 the world’s four larg- 
est oil exporter, ordered oil production cut 
back nearly 800,000 barrels daily. These 
events occurred between June and August, 
1970, and many of the cutbacks remain in 
effect. 

With the Suez Canal closed, the Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline shut down and Libyan pro- 
duction drastically reduced, oil companies 
were forced to bring increased quantities of 
crude from the Persian Gulf by tanker to 
European refineries. Here transportation 
proved a major difficulty. Instead of a rela- 
tively quick Mediterranean voyage, oil tankers 
loaded in the Persian Gulf were forced to 
ply the arduous and lengthy trip around 
Africa’s Cape of Good Hope. 

The time required for a tanker to go 
around the Cape is six times that required 
by the old Mediterranean route. As a con- 
sequence, tanker capacity was 
greatly strained and “spot” tanker charter 
rates rose sharply. 

A 100,000-ton tanker that chartered for 
$600,000 per trip from the Persian Gulf to 
Great Britain in 1969, now costs $2 million 
to charter. New tankers are being built but 
their construction takes time. This means 
the squeeze will be with us for some time to 
come. 

Here is the heart of the present U.S. resid- 
ual fuel oil shortage. Most of the actions 
were sudden and unforeseen. Nevertheless, 
they have placed an emergency strain on 
domestic refineries to come up suddenly 
with enough resid to offset the cutback of 
Eastern Hemisphere imports. 

As can be expected, the price of the for- 
merly “low cost” imported resid soared to 
the point where U.S. oil is frequently a lower 
priced item. The Wall Street Journal made 
this fact clear in an article written June 15, 
1970. 

“The cost of moving a barrel of oil from 
the Persian Gulf to the U.S. East Coast has 
skyrocketed to about $3.25 a barrel; the oil 
itself in the Persian Gulf area costs only 
$1.25 a barrel; producing a total cost in the 
U.S. of about $4.50 a barrel. A barrel of crude 
oil from Louisiana, by contrast, costs only 
$3.75 delivered to an East Coast refiner, or 
75 cents less.” 

Of course, Europe also is feeling a resid 
pinch. Western Europe depends on the Mid- 
dle East for 85 percent of its oil. With the 
cutbacks now in effect there, and with the 
tanker shortage, Europe needs almost as 
much oil as it can corner. Japan, too, has 
become a major energy consumer and this 
adds further strain on world supplies. 


Other places—other problems 


Venezuela has for some years been a ma- 
jor oil producing country in this hemisphere, 
but here we run into the sulfur problem. 
Many East Coast community environmen- 
tal laws require that fuels used must con- 
tain less than one percent sulfur content. 
Venezulean crude generally has a much 
higher sulfur content and other troublesome 
impurities. Because of this, desulfurization 
facilities are being rushed to completion in 
the Caribbean to handle Venezuelan output, 
but it is doubtful that enough of these plants 
can be placed in operation in time to make 
any significant contribution. 

Even when enough desulfurization plants 
become a reality, the U.S. still cannot rely 
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too heavily on Venezuelan crude. The South 
American country currently is producing at 
capacity, and a substantial portion of its 
production is committed to European and 
other non-U.S. markets. 

Senator Clifford P. Hansen of Wyoming, 
speaking before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute on Novem- 
ber 18, 1970, stated the following in regard to 
the possibility of importing more crude from 
Venezuela as well as increasing the supply 
of Canadian imports. 

“We still hear the demands for more and 
more Canadian and Venezuelan oil. But I 
understand that Venezuela is now producing 
about all she can and Canada recognizes her 
own precarious situation in that she imports 
more than half of her own needs while ex- 
porting almost half of her production to 
the U.S.” 

It has been 12 years since the North Slope 
of Alaska was opened for oil leasing, and 
four years since the first significant oil find. 
Today, the volume of Alaskan crude reach- 
ing the “lower 48” remains virtually nil. 

This situation will no doubt prevail un- 
til completion of a pipeline capable of car- 
rying the North Slope crude to a warm-water 
port in southern Alaska for loading and 
transportation. At this time the pipeline 
is being delayed pending U.S. Department 
of the Interior approval. 

As promising as is the Alaskan oil poten- 
tial, this oil—even when producing at top 
capacity—will provide only ten percent of 
the nation’s growing oil needs. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ENERGY FUTURE 


It is obvious that the task of supplying 
sufficient energy to meet the needs of the 
people of the United States is of such magni- 
tude that it cannot be accomplished if na- 
tional energy policies continue along past 
and present fragmented lines. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
piecemeal handling of energy problems is 
going to get us deeper and deeper into 
trouble, 

No longer can we afford narrow, short-range 
approaches. We must have governmental 
policies that will consider relationships be- 
tween the supply of coal hopper cars and the 
well-head price of natural gas, offshore drill- 
ing and the rate of nuclear construction, 
mine safety laws and foreign imports, do- 
mestic environmental regulations and avail- 
ability of Middle East supplies. All of these 
pieces have to be considered with the total 
picture in sight. 

The American Petroleum Institute sup- 
ports the concept of a coordinated approach 
to energy policies on the part of government. 
The Institute has endorsed legislation that 
would seek to achieve this goal through the 
creation of a National Commission of Fuels 
and Energy. 

The people of the United States have cre- 
ated the highest standard of living in the 
history of the world. Their expectations of 
an even better tomorrow need not be frus- 
trated by short-sighted, sometimes unneces- 
sary, and occasionally contradictory govern- 
mental actions and policies that have re- 
sulted in our present energy gap. 

We are a vast nation with vast resources. 
It is not sufficient for us merely to solve the 
immediate energy shortage. We must find 
positive solutions to all the energy problems 
for many years to come. The petroleum in- 
dustry alone will invest billions of dollars 
during the course of this decade toward the 
assurance of a full and continuing energy 
supply. The other major energy industries 
will make similar commitments. 

It is now believed that we will survive this 
winter without too many noticeable incon- 
veniences being placed upon the public at 
large from an energy-avallability standpoint. 
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But only through the development of sound 
programs affecting our total energy picture— 
production, financial, environment—can we 
continue to rely upon an adequate energy 
supply. This realization is a continuing goal 
of the petroleum industry, and the best hope 
of us all. 


HORTON GIVES TRIBUTE TO 
CHARLES SHUMAN, THE FARM- 
ER’S FRIEND 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, Charles Shuman, national presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for the past 16 years, retired 
from that post. 

Under his leadership, the Federation 
grew to a membership of almost 2 mil- 
lion and became a vital voice for the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. Shuman is best recalled as “the 
farmer’s friend.” He has been an out- 
spoken critic of policies which he felt 
were against the interest of the farmers 
and an outspoken champion of policies 
which he thought would help their eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Among the latter is competitive capi- 
talism. This is a policy he has pursued 
with true vigor. He once said: 

The future of agriculture lies in produc- 
ing for the market—in producing the things 
for which consumers indicate a preference by 


the way they spend their money. This means 
that the price system must be allowed to 
guide changes in production and consump- 
tion. 


A profile of Charles Shuman appeared 
in the December 14, 1970, edition of Bar- 
ron’s, the national business and financial 
weekly. I would like to share this tribute 
to the man with a positive vision for the 
future of agriculture and the farmer 
with my colleagues. 

The article is titled, “Farmer's Free- 
dom, Salute to a Man Who Has Fought 
So Hard for It.” 

The article follows: 


FaRMER’S FREEDOM: SALUTE TO A Man WHO 
Has Foucutr So Harp FOR Ir 


Charles B. Schuman, whom Time Magazine 
once hailed as the “freedom fighter of farm- 
ing,” is a man who likes to call a spade a 
spade, Mr. Shuman, who has served as Presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion since the mid-'Fifties, once bitingly lab- 
eled the New Deal-Fair Deal farm programs 
“payments, permits and peasantry.” In the 
early ‘Sixties, before an audience of cheering 
members, he likened commodity price sup- 
ports to dope-peddling. At another annual 
meeting, the spokesman for nearly two mil- 
lion American farm families trenchantly ad- 
dressed himself to an issue as old as Joseph 
in Egypt. “The world does not need to starve,” 
he said flatly, “if the underdeveloped areas 
can be induced to accept .. . competitive 
capitalism.” 

After 16 years of service, Mr. Shuman last 
week turned over the reins to others, In his 
farewell address, the far-from retiring foe of 
“payments and peasantry” was characteristi- 
cally blunt. He criticized the “price-depress- 
ing and market-wrecking programs of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965,” many pro- 
visions of which have gained a fresh lease on 
life in a measure just enacted into law, He 
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assailed the sorry record of official decision- 
makers, Republican and Democrat alike, with 
the scathing observation that “two million 
farmers are wiser than any Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” He denounced the grape boycott 
and Cesar Chavez: “Like the serfs of long 
ago, the grape workers were bargained for 
as if they were chattels or slaves." Despite all 
the mischief wrought by man and nature, 
however, down-to-earth Charlie Shuman has 
not lost hope. On the contrary, he told the 
Federation, “I am more optimistic about the 
future of the farm families of America than I 
have been at any time in the last 20 years. 
... This appears to be the beginning of the 
‘last round-up’ for government intervention 
in agriculture.” 

In this realm, to be sure, forecasts are 
notoriously chancy; nobody knows better 
than Charles Shuman how much remains to 
be done by those who come after. Yet look- 
ing back over a long and difficult tenure, the 
man from Moultrie County (Ill.) has grounds 
for a measure of wry satisfaction and con- 
fidence. Time after time in recent years, 
Washington’s moves to achieve what it 
euphemistically calls supply management 
have come a cropper. Throughout the Farm 
Belt, apathy and disillusion with its fum- 
bling efforts have spread far and wide, to 
the point where protracted and frequently 
bitter debate over the newly passed legisla- 
tion yielded astonishingly scant mail from 
home, “It was obvious,” Mr. Shuman point- 
edly remarked last week, “that most farm- 
ers did not care whether there was a farm 
program or not.” (In striking contrast, Farm 
Bureau Federation membership this year in- 
creased by more than 77,000 to 1,943,181, best 
gain in nearly two decades.) Even the Ag- 
riculture Act of 1970, though falling ap- 
pallingly short of the Federations high stand- 
ards, downgraded the out-of-date concept of 
parity and otherwise scored some small ad- 
vance over the dismal past. One swallow 
doesn’t make a summer, but it is a spirit- 
lifting harbinger of change. 

It’s also long overdue in an area which, 
despite the government’s depression-spawned 
concepts and policies, for decades has been 
breaking new ground. The so-called parity 
ratio (which, based on prices prevailing 60 
years ago, purported to compare the rela- 
tionship of farm income to costs) sagged in 
October to 70, lowest since December 1933, 
yet farmers, whose efficiency and produc- 
tivity have grown by leaps and bounds, are 
far from poverty-stricken. Since 1910-1914 as 
the Agricultural Letter of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago observes, the average 
annual output of U.S. farm commodities has 
increased by 127%, while required input is up 
less than one-quarter as much. The process, 
if anything, lately has accelerated. Thus, 
since 1961 corn yields have soared from 62 
bushels per acre to 84 (while the cost of the 
feedgrain diverson program has doubled, to 
$1.6 billion). 

Spurred by scientific innovation, output 
per manhour in farming has tripled in a 
decade. There has been a steady rise in the 
use of hybrid corn (to the pleasure and 
profit of concerns like DeKalb AgResearch 
Inc., which now is working on hybrid 
wheat). By perfecting new methods of irri- 
gation—like the huge gas-powered center- 
pivot sprinkler systems that water a quar- 
ter-section of land, including hilly and ir- 
regular terrain, in one 48-hour circle of its 
quarter-mile long arm around the source— 
agri-business has revolutionized farming in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. As the head 
of one pipeline company, which has profited 
handsomely from the trend, recently told the 
New York Society of Security Analysts: 
“The rapid development of irrigation has 
given these sections of the Midwest a new 
look. In place of wheat, farmers have turned 
to bigger money crops—high yielding hybrid 
corn, sorghum, alfalfa and sugar beets. In 
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1969, Nebraska’s gross farm income reached 
an alltime high average of $30,000 per farm, 
up from $24,000 only a year earlier.” 

Such achievements stand in striking con- 
trast to the succession of fumbles and bum- 
bles that have marked official policy. In 1968, 
after Washington’s “Feed the hungry world” 
campaign swamped the market with a flood 
of unwanted grain, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman (‘‘Slip, slide and duck”) re- 
marked defensively: “No one—not myself, 
nor the Congress, not the scientists and econ- 
omists—had the second sight to predict 
this.” His successor, as Charles Shuman 
remarked, has proven equally shortsighted, 
“Last spring he strongly urged feed grain 
producers to participate in the 1970 program 
to cut output, but many farmers rejected 
this advice. . . . With the disastrous corn 
blight, it is obvious that theirs was the cor- 
rect decision.” Over the years, indeed, rural 
disaffection with farm price supports has 
steadily grown. Only one-half of feed grain 
producers participate in the program. Fewer 
than one-third of all U.S. farmers remain 
hooked on subsidy. Few cared enough about 
the new legislation to flex their once- 
vaunted political muscie. 

Small wonder, then, that Congress, which 
prefers doing business at the same old stand, 
belatedly has made concessions to the tem- 
per of the times. True, the Agricultural Act 
of 1970 retains intact some of the old rigidi- 
ties and follies. Against the advice of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, USDA will keep 
soybean price supports at current levels; 
payments to wheat farmers are scheduled 
to rise by 5%. Supply management remains 
the name of the game, while the CCC can 
pile up inventories or dump them at will. 
The unsavory mess will cost the taxpayer an 
estimated $3 billion in the current fiscal year 
down from over $3.5 billion (thanks largely 
to the corn blight). Yet the monolith wob- 
bles. After heated debates, the lawmakers 
reluctantly limited recipients to $55,000 in 
subsidies per crop. The call for parity has 
been muted. After “setting aside” required 
acreage, farmers now enjoy greater freedom 
in cultivating the rest. Western cotton grow- 
ers may plant as Many acres as they please. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has praised 
the measure as “a way to break with the 
past by enabling farmers to employ their 
land and capital resources in planting the 
crops they can best produce,” which surely 
overstates the case. But it is a beginning. 

Sooner or later, the retiring head of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is con- 
vinced, the U.S. will go the whole hog. “The 
future of agriculture lies in producing for 
the market—in producing the things for 
which consumers indicate a preference by 
the way they spend their money. This means 
that the price system must be allowed to 
guide changes in production and consump- 
tion.” For helping to speed it, Charles Shu- 
man has earned his countrymen’s thanks. 


NEED FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFIT INCREASE NOW 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor again today to call attention to 
the need for action now to increase our 
meager social security benefits. The fol- 
lowing letter sets forth a resolution by 
the Des Moines County Chapter of the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
in support of my efforts to obtain an 
increase in social security benefits: 
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BURLINGTON, IOWA, 
January 13, 1971. 
Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. SCHWENGEL: Since I talked with 
you on your day in Burlington, January lith; 
we have had an addition to driving and 
walking hazards in the form of sleet, with 
no promise of better weather for the Janu- 
ary 14th meeting of our Des Moines County, 
Iowa, Chapter of the American Association 
of Retired Persons. Therefore, this morning 
our Board of Directors voted to cancel the 
Chapter meeting. 

The Board, however, authorized me to 
convey to you the following resolution: 

Resolved that the Des Moines County, 
Iowa, Chapter of the American Association 
of Retired Persons support the effort of Con- 
gressman Schwengel to introduce in the U.S. 
House of Representatives a new Social Secu- 
rity bill, free of unrelated amendments; this 
new bill to provide for a 10 percent increase 
in benefits, retroactive to January 1, 1971, 
for automatic increases in benefits in ac- 
cordance with increases in the cost of living 
index, and for a minimum base of $100.00 
per month. 

Resolved, also, that this Chapter urge Sen- 
ators Jack Miller and Harold E. Hughes to 
support said bill or a Senate bill to contain 
the same provisions. 

On January lith I mentioned to you that 
I had not had a reply from Senator Hughes 
to the letter I had written him in November 
about Senate action on the Social Security 
bill, Yesterday I did receive his answer. He, 
apparently, as well as Jack Miller, is in favor 
of helping to pass a new bill without irrele- 
vant amendments. I am sending letters to 
Miller and Hughes in this same mail. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA M. GUENTHER, 
President Pro Tempore, Des Moines 
County, Iowa, Chapter, AARP. 


RECYCLING SOLID WASTE AT A 
PROFIT 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in nearby 
Prince Georges County, Md., the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines operates a solid waste 
recycling plant that does the next best 
thing to spinning straw into gold. The 
demonstration project uses mining 
equipment to extract valuable materials 
and ores from the waste from municipal 
incinerators. The process costs $3.52 per 
ton and produces commercial grade 
metal and glass worth $12 per ton. It 
also eliminates the need for expensive 
new sites for burial of incinerator waste. 

The January ł7, 1971 edition of the 
Washington Sunday Star carried an ex- 
cellent article by John Morton on the 
Bureau of Mines project. I recently vis- 
ited the plant, which is under the direc- 
tion of Màx Spendlovë, and found the 
Star article to be an interesting and con- 
cise explanation of the recycling process. 
I commend the article to the attention of 
my colleagues, and strongly recommend 
a visit to see Mr. Spendlove’s trash ma- 
chine in action. 

The article follows: 
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Can WE Use Max SPENDLOVE’s TRASH 
MACHINE? 
(By John Morton) 

A quart jar of pickles brings together in 
one convenient package 16 pickles, a cup of 
brine, an ounce of metal in the cap, a bit of 
paper label and 12 ounces of glass. All of 
these facts do not fill the housewife’s mind as 
she cruises the supermarket aisles. It’s the 
pickles she wants, and that’s what her family 
gets. The rest is thrown away. 

A lot of everything else she buys is thrown 
away, too, after the edible contents are un- 
wrapped from paper, squirted from aerosols, 
squeezed from tubes and poured from thou- 
sands of cans and nonreturnable glass bot- 
tles. Truly it is a disposable feast. 

Americans throw away 150 million tons of 
household refuse annually, and the total goes 
up each year. The cost to collect and dispose 
of it is staggering—close to $4 billion annu- 
ally, Some of the junk is burned, some is 
buried, some is dumped at sea, and a lot of 
it just blows across the land. 

The harvest of refuse is a major headache 
for cities, which everywhere are plagued by 
a lack of new dumping sites and the high 
cost of building and running refuse inciner- 
ators, Yet this effluent of our hard-sell, super- 
packaged marketing system itself offers the 
answer to the problem of its existence. For if 
properly treated, all of this junk is worth 
money. 

A federal research project quietly under- 
way in Edmonston, Md., in Prince Georges 
County, has developed a recycling plant that 
takes refuse at one end and produces com- 
mercially valuable products at the other 
end—at a profit. The reason a profit can 
be made is simple: Household refuse is rich 
in all the materials that were thrown into 
it—aluminum, iron, copper, brass, tin, glass, 
paper and plastic. Indeed, for some of these 
materials, household refuse is a resource 
richer than ore that is profitably mined and 
processed in a mill. 

A visit to the Edmonston recycling plant 
is a surprising experience for anyone accus- 
tomed to the dirt and obnoxious smell usu- 
ally found in ordinary refuse-disposal plants. 
There is plenty of noise—the huge machines 
used in the recycling process chop, tumble, 
crush and shake the junk fed into them 
with an awesome racket. But the refuse is 
carefully contained along the chain of con- 
nected machinery, and water sprays used in 
the machines to wash out fine particles keep 
down the dust. The floor is spotless. 

The man in charge is Max Spendlove, 
research director at the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines’ Metallurgy Research Center at the 
University of Maryland, Spendlove, a serious- 
faced, orderly man in his 60’s who looks 
as if he might be a high school physics 
teacher, has a matter-of-fact way of speak- 
ing that often harbors wit. Giving directions 
to his office on the University of Maryland 
campus, he advised: “Follow Campus Drive 
until you pass the Student Union Building— 
that’s the one with all the trash out in 
front—and I'm in the next building on your 
left.” 

Spendlove’s career as a government metal- 
lurgist devoted to getting something val- 
uable out of what appears to be worthless 
goes back to 1940, long before the disposable 
explosion in American merchandising began 
overwhelming municipal trash systems. 

His first job with the Bureau of Mines was 
to figure out a way to extract the valuable 
metal in the smoke and gases belched out 
by copper smelters near Salt Lake City, Utah. 
After World War II he was in College Park, 
developing techniques for reclaiming alumi- 
num from thousands of scrapped military 
planes. When Congress enacted the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act of 1965 with the idea 
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of combating pollution and reclaiming lost 
resources, Spendlove was appointed to di- 
rect the bureau’s research under the act. 
This led to the development of the Edmon- 
ston recycling plant, which first started proc- 
essing refuse on an experimental basis in 
May, 1969. 

So Spendlove is used to looking at the 
worthless, the discarded objects of America, 
in a different light. Thus he speaks of house- 
hold trash with admiration, even a bit of 
affection, and with an absolutely straight 
face. To Spendlove, it’s not trash, but “urban 
ore,” and he likes to talk about how coat 
hangers and tin cans are “high” in iron, that 
broken toys and alarm clocks produce a lot 
of brass and aluminum, and that all of those 
throw-away bottles give off a nice quality of 
marketable glass, if handled right. 

He even sounds a little protective of the 
qualities of his urban ore at the mention of 
banning throw-away bottles by municipal 
| ian a step recently taken by Bowie, 

d. 

“What good does it do to ban throw-away 
pop and beer bottles and not ban them for 
pickles, vegetables, ketchup, olives and every- 
thing else that comes in a throw-away con- 
tainer?” he asks. “What about the shoe box 
and all the other containers we throw away? 
Besides, the consuming public will always 
resist this. They'll just go buy them some- 
where else.” 

Let the people buy and throw away, says 
Spendiove. Human nature is not easily 
changed, but recycling plants that make 
money can be easily built, and the profits 
can be spent on doing a better job of collect- 
ing refuse. 

Trash disposa] in the United States, for 
the most part, relies on the same basic proc- 
esses used centuries ago—burn and bury. 
Nothing better was ever developed because, 
until fairly recently, land was cheap enough 
and plentiful enough to make burn-and- 
bury a sensible disposal system. 

But suburban sprawl, the population ex- 
plosion and the boom in throw-away pack- 
aging have combined to overwhelm existing 
municipal dumps and make sites for new 
ones hard to find. Fairfax County in Vir- 
ginia, for example, is nervously seeking a new 
dumping site; in about a year, the county's 
landfill operation west of Fairfax City will 
have taken about all it can hold. 

Similarly in Maryland, Montgomery Coun- 
ty should have closed its overstuffed landfill 
near Rockville a year ago, county officials 
acknowledge. But land close in is expensive, 
and few communities farther out are eager to 
become someone else’s dumping ground. Al- 
ternatives being considered by some local 
governments include baling trash and ship- 
ping it elsewhere by rail. The District of 
Columbia may send its trash on barges 20 
miles down the Potomac to Cherry Hill, Va., 
when its dumping site at Oxon Cove, Md., 
is filled up. 

One method of reducing the sheer volume 
of refuse is to burn it in an incinerator, 
which removes the paper, plastic, wood, food, 
and anything else that will burn. There are 
now about 400 incinerators in use in the 
United States, and scores more will be built 
in coming years. The District has had at 
least one incinerator since the 1930s, and is 
planning to build its fifth soon. And there are 
several others in metropolitan Washington. 
But incinerators still leave an unburnable 
residue of metal and glass that must be 
buried in a landfill somewhere. 

The Edmonston recycling plant developed 
under Spendlove's direction was designed to 
process this incinerator residue—extract the 
valuable materiais in pure enough form to 
make them commercially valuable. Using 
residue collected from incinerators in sub- 
urban Maryland, Virginia, the District of 
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Columbia, Baltimore, Atlanta and New Or- 
leans, Spendlove and his fellow researchers 
experimented with machines that chopped, 
chewed and separated incinerator residue. By 
November, 1969, six months after they 
started, they had perfected the process. 

Perfecting the process achieved these fi- 
nancial results: The cost in labor, equipment 
and building to process incinerator residue is 
$3.52 a ton. The end products—commercial 
grade metals and glass—are worth $12 a ton. 
This means that cities with incinerators are 
burning and burying $77 million worth of 
resources a year—the recycled value of the 
22 million tons of refuse fed to incinerators 
each year in the United States. 

Attracted by reports in technical journals, 
representatives from the iron, aluminum and 
glass industries have visited the Edmon- 
ston project to see for themselves that the 
recycling plant can produce valuable mate- 
rial. Other visitors have included officials 
from several major cities in the United 
States and abroad, 

If money can be made from household 
trash, and the Bureau of Mines has a plant 
that proves it, why aren't mayors and city 
councils all over the country plunging into 
engineering reports and making feverish 
plans to build their own recycling plants? 
Part of the answer is that the Bureau of 
Mines experiment was so recently completed 
that word of its successes has not spread out 
to municipal public works departments. 
Even in metropolitan Washington, which 
would seem to have the edge on the rest 
of the country because of proximity, checks 
with public works departments failed to 
turn up any officials who had actually vis- 
ited the Edmonston project, although there 
were varying degrees of awareness of it, 

Moreover, the public works officials tended 
to view the whole concept of recycling as 
something too experimental and far off to be 
of much use to them in their day-to-day 
struggles with collection, burning and bury- 
ing. Says Norman Jackson, director of the 
District’s Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing: “Recycling is a very fundamental prin- 
ciple that we must observe in the future, 
but I think a lot of work remains to be 
done on it.” 

Others apparently were not acquainted 
with Spendlove’s recycling techniques. Both 
Nicholas Stoliaroff, urban engineer with 
Prince Georges County, and Frederick Doe, 
Arlington County's utilities director, assert- 
ed that household trash is such a complex 
mixture of materials that sorting it out never 
would be profitable. “You can’t tell from 
looking at a can whether it’s aluminum or 
tin,” says Doe. The Edmonston plan, however, 
does not rely on visual identification; it 
shreds all incoming materials and separates 
them with mechanical, magnetic and chemi- 
cal methods, 

Doe also refused to accept that tin cans 
and glass bottles could produce raw materials 
that would bring a profit, regardless of the 
cost-profit studies done by the Bureau of 
Mines. “For example, tin cans have fallen in 
value considerably because the tin coating on 
the iron contaminates the new types of steel 
furnaces being used,” he says. 

Spendlove acknowledges that the tin con- 
tamination problem remains to be solved, 
along with problems caused by solder from 
the seams of cans and copper that somehow 
attaches itself to tin cans during incinera- 
tion. But the profit figures he cites for his 
recycling process are based on receiving the 
low prices that tin-contaminated iron brings 
on the market. “When we solve the contami- 
nation problem, the iron will be good enough 
to make steel, and then we can make more 
than $12 a ton profit on incinerator residue,” 
he says. 

Spendlove believes there will be two major 
barriers to overcome before very many com- 
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munities will be able to put to work the re- 
cycling processes developed in Edmonston. 
“In many cities, just getting out from under 
the refuse-disposal problems that they have 
right now will put them off,” he says. “And 
I am assuming that, whenever a recycling 
plant is built, it will be a combined effort— 
a combination of city and state or federal 
governments, and perhaps even some pri- 
vate interest. None of these relationships has 
been determined, and it will take time. But 
I'll be surprised if some serious proposals 
don't start coming in.” 

As for the recycling process itself, Spend- 
love emphasizes that no esoteric machinery 
or unusual new processes are involved. “All 
the machinery we use is conventional,” he 
says. “We just use the basic minerals-process- 
ing techniques, but we've brought all the 
techniques together to work on urban ore.” 

There are three basic operations: 

1. Shredding and grinding the incinerator 
residue into small particles, 2. Separating out 
different materials with magnets and screeens 
of different sizes. 3. Washing to remove dust 
particles. 

The first machine in the recycling chain is 
a trommel—a large, rotating cylinder full of 
1%4-inch holes that normally is used to sort 
out gravel. The incinerator residue brought 
in at the unloading dock is dumped onto a 
conveyor, which carries it to the trommel; 
small particles drop through the trommel’s 
holes as it rotates and feeds larger pieces to a 
shredding machine. In later stages, magnets 
pull out magnetic metals, and grinding mills 
crush glass into tiny particles and flatten 
pieces of nonmagnetic metals so they can be 
screened out of the glass. 

Traditional refining techniques, such as 
acid leaches and filtration, further separate 
metals into aluminum, copper, zinc and 
brass. The glass particles can be used as is 
to make building bricks and glass wool, but 
more money can be made from glass that is 
separated by color, which is done both by 
magnetic means (color in glass is created by 
fron and chromium) and with an optical 
sorter. 

The cost and profit figures cited above are 
based on a recycling plant serving a city of 
250,000, A larger plant, say for a city of a 
million, would use the machinery more effi- 
ciently, reducing processing costs to $1.83 a 
ton. How much to build a plant for a city of 
& million? About $2.2 million, certainly not 
unmanageable, especially in view of the profit 
potential. 

“Now that we know how to process in- 
cinerator residue and make money at it,” 
says Spendlove, “we're setting up another 
plant to take refuse straight from the gar- 
bage can—no incinerator—because the paper 
and plastic refuse is valuable, too, and we 
hate to see it burned up.” He expects to spend 
about a year perfecting the process for raw 
refuse. “We already know how we hope to do 
it, but there are always unexpected kinks 
to work out.” 

Processing raw refuse both eliminates and 
raises some problems. It would eliminate the 
need for an incinerator, which costs about 
$23 million to build for a city of a million. 
But it poses expensive difficulties in reclaim- 
ing paper and plastics and fabrics. To be 
separated from other trash, these lightweight 
articles must be put through what is called 
air classification. 

Essentially, air classification is a stream of 
air into which the refuse is dribbled. The air 
blast blows out the paper, cardboard, plastic 
and other light materials, and an additional 
air stream can further separate the light- 
weight materials into distinct grades. 

Adding air classification to a recycling 
plant (the heavier materials would continue 
to be processed just like incinerator residue) 
would raise the cost of a plant for a city of 
& million to about $7.2 million. 
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This more sophisticated, raw-refuse proc- 
ess is yet to be perfected, however. But Max 
Spendlove says it’s just a question of time. 
Working on the mechanical problems in- 
volved is simple, compared to the obstacles 
in other phases of waste management—for 
example, taking almost invisible pollutants 
out of air and water. “Solid waste is easy 
to work on,” says Spendlove. “You can put 
your hands on it. You can do almost any- 
thing you want with it.” 


VARIOUS FORMS OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE DISCUSSED 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Donald J. 
and Louise K. Eberly, writing in the Jan- 
uary 13, 1971, issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, have given us an excellent 
overview of the many forms of national 
service that have been suggested or are 
in existence throughout the world. Mr. 
Eberly, who is the executive director 
of the National Service Secretariat in 
Washington, D.C., worked with me and 
my staff in the development of the Na- 
tional Service Act which I reintroduced 
on the first day of the present Congress. 

I include the full text of the Eberlys’ 
article in the Recor at this point: 
Many “Peace Corrs” ON THE HOME FRONT 

(By Donald J, and Louise K. Eberly) 


WASHINGTON.—A flash flood hits a commu- 
nity in the Rockies—quickly a rescue and 
first ald team of young men and women is 
flown in by helicopter to help. Similar service 
in many forms could be rendered all across 
the United States, through a national volun- 
teer service, 

The idea goes back at least to William 
James, who called for a cause that would in- 
spire the same zeal and self-sacrifice brought 
out by great national emergencies—his 
phrase: the moral equivalent of war. 

Areas of service could include a highway 
safety patrol corps, tutoring, assisting public 
health teams, solving environmental prob- 
lems, A young person would volunteer and 
choose his own service. There’s plenty of 
need, and reward, for those who serve. 

The idea has been flirted with in the U.S. 
for centuries. Hardy shoots of volunteerism 
have sprung up in many aspects of our lives, 
from volunteer fire companies to air raid 
wardens. It has produced great oaks like 
scouting and the Red Cross. 

The latest crop includes the Peace Corps, 
Job Corps, Teacher Corps, and VISTA, rugged 
frontier varieties, but hardly prolific, since 
the total participation has never exceeded 
60,000 a year. 

One of the ways in which a real national 
service program would differ then from our 
past volunteer efforts is in magnitude. 


A MAJOR COMMITMENT SOUGHT 


Proponents of national service envision a 
voluntary corps of 2,000,000 young people 
devoted full time to a peaceful war on the 
enemies that threaten our society—igno- 
rance, poverty, and lack of opportunity, as 
well as emergencies. Many, many volunteers 
would devote two full years to this war, not 
just the four hours or less a week the average 
volunteer presently devotes to the cause of 
his choice. 

And many agencies would multiply their 
good works if they could afford such workers. 
With a national service program, they could 
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have full-time volunteers for two years, as 
many as they were prepared to train and su- 
pervise. A national foundation, receiving 
appropriations from Congress, would under- 
write stipends for the participants. 

Whatever the assignment, the young per- 
son would have to be qualified or trained to 
do the job. And there would be specific tar- 
gets to make sure that participants were con- 
tributing to society. 

A national service program would not re- 
quire a plethora of new organizations. Typi- 
cally, participants would serve with already 
existing agencies—local schools, hospitals, H- 
braries, conservation organizations. Some 
would serve with churches, but in secular 
activities such as day-care centers. Others 
would serve with municipal agencies, such 
as the sanitation department and police de- 
partment, ensuring that city services were 
reaching those who needed them. 

Many would supplement the work of part- 
time volunteers in private, nonprofit agencies 
such as the Girl Scouts and organizations 
working with juvenile offenders. 

Where a new agency such as a Highway 
Safety Patrol Corps was created, it would 
be closely linked to such existing agencies 
as state highway patrol units and the federal 
Highway Safety Bureau in the Department 
of Transportation. 


WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES ARE DOING 


Why is America trailing behind some 60 
countries in development of the national 
service idea? Charles Bartlett, the columnist, 
says, “The concept is so big and so contro- 
versial that no politician knows how to get 
hold of it.” The very size of America and 
the number of people that would be involved 
may explain this reluctance. 

The heterogeneity of America is surely 
another major reason. It was easier for Swe- 
den or Germany to start a social security sys- 
tem years before we did. And it has been 
easier for Iran and Ethiopia and Israel, all of 
which have homogeneous populations or a 
common religion, to promote national service. 

Our heterogeneity may also explain why 
proponents and opponents of national serv- 
ice don’t agree on just what national service 
is. Is it volunteer or conscripted service? Is 
it an extension of our controversial draft 
system or is it a replacement? Who would 
pay for it? 

The President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Armed Force considered only com- 
pulsory national service. It estimated the cost 
of such a program at anywhere from $16 bil- 
lion to $40 billion. Even worse than the cost, 
it said, mandatory national service would be 
“coercive and involuntary,” and concluded 
that such a system would be more consistent 
with “a totalitarian than a democratic herit- 

Curiously, the only program of mandatory 
national service for all youth is to be found 
not in a totalitarian country, but in Israel. 
All Israeli young men and women are re- 
quired to serve for a period of about two 
years. They receive military training for a 
short period and some continue in military 
service while others go to villages (or some- 
times create new ones) where they complete 
their service obligation in such fields as ag- 
riculture and education. Beyond the value 
given and gained in such experiences, the 
Israeli national service program helps to in- 
tegrate its young people from diverse back- 
grounds, 

SEVERAL PROGRAMS COMPULSORY 

Although few young Americans these days 
are immigrants, their backgrounds are often 
more diverse than those Israelis bring to 
their new land. An American national serv- 
ice could breach the gaps in experience and 
understanding between black and white and 
between adults and young people. Informa- 
tive media programs help a little. But those 
with experience maintain that, when it 
comes to understanding someone of a differ- 
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ent age or color, nothing compares to the 
personal experience of working together on 
what the participants regard as a construc- 
tive project. 

While Israel's national service program is 
the most comprehensive, Ethiopia’s program 
is also compulsory—but it is for university 
students only. Iran’s is compulsory but for 
men only. Entry into one of the civilian 
services, such as the Iranian Literacy Corps 
or Health Corps, is generally voluntary. Sev- 
eral European countries practice universal 
military conscription for men, but recognize 
a hitch of equivalent time in the country’s 
Peace Corps-type program as fulfilling one’s 
military obligation, 

One of the latest American proposals for 
national service is quite similar to the Ethi- 
opian program. In a major statement last 
year, Dr. Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, recom- 
mended the creation of a national youth 
service program that would offer financial 
support to all graduate students in good 
standing. In return, the students would be 
committed to two or more years of national 
service upon completion of their educational 
program. 

Dr. Handler’s proposal is fine for people 
who enjoy 16 or more years of continuous 
schooling. But many students want to ex- 
perience the real world before undertaking 
advanced education. The experience itself is 
education. 

It is said by some that young people owe 
no service to their country, that they should 
neither be compelled nor coerced into serv- 
ice. National service proponents, on the 
other hand, contend that many young peo- 
ple do feel an obligation to serve their coun- 
try but are at a loss to find nonmilitary 
ways. For example, for every person enrolled 
in the Peace Corps, VISTA, and Teacher 
Corps, another 100 persons have said they 
would be strongly interested in joining such 
programs. 

To opponents, a national service program 
means just another big bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington, D.C. As Prof. Eli Ginzberg said at 
the 1967 National Service Conference in 
Washington, D.C., “One day (during World 
War II) we realized that although Congress 
had allowed us 7,'700,000 soldiers, we actually 
had 8,300,000 on hand at that time. I submit 
that if a centralized military organization 
can make a mistake of 600,000 in controlling 
its personnel, I would not like to have a large 
number of volunteer organizations in the 
middle of this most critical of all our human 
resources.” 


MANY WANT TO SERVE 


On the other hand, say proponents of na- 
tional service, consider that many young peo- 
ple are not satisfied to be typists or sales 
clerks or gas station attendants. 

They want to respond more directly to hu- 
man needs, but find very few job openings 
in such fields. 

Even though job openings are few, the 
needs are great. The National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress reported in 1966 a need for 5,300,000 per- 
sons at the subprofessional level in such 
fields as education, health, national beautifi- 
cation, public protection, and sanitation, 

Nowhere is the paradox of needs and open- 
ings better illustrated today than in the field 
of education, where it has just been reported 
that we now have a surplus of teachers. So 
long as we are content to have overcrowded 
classrooms where discipline takes precedence 
over learning, it will be easy to maintain this 
teacher “surplus.” But if we establish optimal 
educational goals for what goes on in those 
classrooms, we shall discover a very signifi- 
cant shortage of teaching personnel. 

Probably the most emotional issues sur- 
rounding national service involve compul- 
sion, coercion, and voluntarism. Advocates of 
compulsory service maintain it is the only 
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way that all young people can obtain the 
benefits of a period of service. Opponents 
maintain that compulsory service is anath- 
ema to American tradition and that the 
quality of the service performed would suffer. 

Actually, the likelihood of a compulsory 
service program in this country is very small. 
A top adviser to President Johnson estimated 
in 1966 that no more than five congressmen 
would vote for it. Mandatory national service 
probably doesn’t stand a chance unless the 
threat to our society becomes as obvious as 
it has been in Israel. 

When a military draft is operable, certainly 
some young men would choose to enter civil- 
ian service in order to escape the military 
service. They would not be entering on a 
completely voluntary basis. Some say they 
would be coerced. But if military needs are 
met voluntarily, a civilian service would also 
be clearly voluntary. 

But what is voluntarism? Is going to col- 
lege voluntary if someone enrolls primarily 
to avoid being drafted? Is joining the reserves 
voluntary if it is done to avoid going to 
Vietnam? 

Suppose an all-volunteer armed force, 
recommended last year by the Gates commis- 
sion, is enacted into law. Since the commis- 
sion’s objective would be attained by offer- 
ing financial inducements for enlistment, 
could impoverished young men who enlist be 
considered true volunteers? 

Since the major polling organizations be- 
gan asking about national service in 1966, it 
has consistently been favored by a distinct 
majority of respondents. The latest such poll 
was conducted last June by the Gallup or- 
ganization and found support for the Bing- 
ham national service bill 314 times greater 
than the opposition to it. 

It is very likely that national service will 
be more seriously considered this year than 
ever before. The youth of the nation will 
resume the debate on national service that 
was begun in 1968 when it was the national 
high-school debate topic. The decennial 
White House Conference on Youth, to be 
held in the nation’s capital in February, 
1971, has selected “National Service and the 
Draft” as one of its 10 main topics of dis- 
cussion. 

The President’s Commission on Campus 
Unrest—the Scranton commission—has rec- 
ommended that national service be tested. 

The current draft law expires on June 30, 
1971. A national service bill (H.R. 18025) that 
failed last year, introduced by Rep. Jonathan 
Bingham (D) of New York, might be revived. 
Sen. Birch Bayh (D) of Indiana is interested 
in the national service concept. 

Furthermore, the sentiment for legislating 
a volunteer military seems to be fading. 
Other names for the same concept such as 
“professional army” and “mercenary army,” 
are less appealing in their implications. And 
Rep. Seymour Halpern (R) of New York said 
in cosponsoring the Bingham bill that “while 
I have consistently advocated a voluntary 
approach to providing n military 
manpower, I doubt the viability of an all- 
volunteer armed force. However, in the na- 
tional service proposal, I believe we can in- 
crease the amount of voluntarism in society 
while performing a social good and prevent- 
ing our military manpower costs from sky- 
rocketing.” 


MILITARY COSTS ESTIMATED 


And skyrocket they would. According to 
estimates submitted earlier this year by the 
President’s Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force, the additional costs of an all- 
volunteer military would be as follows: 


[Size of Armed Forces and net budgetary 
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Compounding the financial problems of a 
volunteer military is the reluctance of vol- 
unteers to go into combat. Persons who 
volunteer for the Regular Army for three 
years can choose their specialty, and very 
few choose to become infantry riflemen. 

During the past year, for example, when 
there were more Army volunteers than 
draftees in Vietnam, there were 1,400 volun- 
teers who had chosen to become infantry 
riflemen in comparison with 36,000 draftees 
who were assigned to that job. 

Unlike the all-volunteer military idea, 
where money would be the prime incentive 
to would-be soldiers, money in a national 
service program would be facilitative. Very 
few young people are wealthy enough to 
undertake full-time volunteer service with- 
out remuneration. 

In a 1969 survey of 1,700 students attend- 
ing eight major colleges and universities in 
Atlanta, three-quarters of the students said 
they expected to be employed during the 
summer. But only one student in 200 ex- 
pected to perform volunteer service during 
the summer. However, if the same students 
were given a stipend, averaging about $75 
per week, for performing volunteer service, 
two-thirds of them said they would join up. 

Considering the costs of training, trans- 
portation, administration, and stipends, the 
National Service Secretariat has estimated 
annual costs of national service at $5,000 per 
person. It has also estimated enrollment, 
once the program was in full swing, at some 
2,000,000 young people. At that time, annual 
costs would total $10 billion. 

Clearly, these estimates and cost figures 
apply to a rather distant future. If the pro- 
gram were to begin today, the enrollment 
one year from today probably would not ex- 
ceed 30,000. From there it would build up in 
stages, reaching 300,000 by the end of the 
third year, and perhaps 1,000,000 by the end 
of the fifth year. 

What is needed now, proponents of na- 
tional service believe, is to really get behind 
the idea and fund it adequately. 

Why not find out? 


A CHALLENGE FOR YOUTH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become fashionable to speak of the 
“Generation Gap’—of the differences 
that divide the young and their parents. 
Many see this as a schism that cannot 
be bridged: youths, on the one hand, 
blaming their parents and the leadership 
of the country for an imperfect world; 
elders, on the other hand, criticizing the 
young for their imperfections. 

Earlier this month, President Nixon, 
addressing some 9,000 students and fac- 
ulty at the University of Nebraska spoke 
of this gap. But instead of seeking to 
widen it as many have done, Mr. Nixon 
said: 

There has been too much emphasis on 
the differences between the generations in 
America ...I believe as our generations 
work together, as we aspire together, we can 
achieve together—achieve great things for 
America and the world. 


Mr. Nixon did more than raise this 
challenge. He offered a way with his 
words: a Volunteer Service Corps to give 
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young Americans a chance for service 
both at home and abroad. 

His ideas were reprinted in part in a 
very fine article by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor-in-chief, the Hearst 
newspapers, in the January 17, 1971, 
issue of the Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. Hearst also pointed out the need 
to channel the idealistic energies of 
youth into constructive problem solving. 

Because I agree with President Nixon 
and Mr. Hearst that we do not need to 
despair about the differences between 
generations but rather need to do some- 
thing about them, I would like to share 
this article with my colleagues. Both Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Hearst offer some valu- 
able insights into the generation gap and 
what can be done to close it: 

EDITOR'S REPORTS A CHALLENGE FOR YOUTH 
(By William Randolph Hearst Jr.) 


New York.—My sons, Willie, who is 21, and 
Austie, who is 18, are quite typical of today’s 
younger generation, They have enormously 
probing minds, take very little for granted 
and have a fierce independence of spirit. 

Naturally, we have many differences of 
opinion. We argue a lot and they and their 
friends like to needle me, if possible, every 
chance they get. All too often they succeed 
in getting my goat. 

This, I think, makes for a healthy and nor- 
mal relationship. Young people from time 
immemorial have delighted in challenging 
their elders whenever and however they can. 
With proper give and take the game helps 
keep the oldsters thinking young and helps 
the youngsters to think with more respon- 
sibility. 

What is wrong about the attitude of many 
young people today is their non-selective 
negativism, a total irreverence for traditions 
and values, To them it is not just certain 
aspects of our society which are wrong—the 
whole system stinks. 

Sometimes my sons and their friends sound 
off at me with this kind of sour music, which 
is all too tempting for youngsters to tootle. 
It is an attitude, incidentally, which is not 
only encouraged but actually preached by 
many of the tweedy, pipe-smoking, theoret- 
ical pseudo-thinkers in our upper educational 
systems, 

Anyhow, not long ago, my goat was gotten 
again by listening to a bunch of the young- 
sters who were playing this sour music at 
me—probably more as a test than out of any 
serious conviction. 

After taking about as much as I could 
stand, I erupted in a spontaneous retort 
which went more or less as follows: 

“Okay. Nobody says everything is perfect. 
But if the whole situation is anywhere near 
as bad as you say it is—what a tremendous 
opportunity you guys have for improving it! 

“What a chance you've got to do some real 
good in the world! Why, according to what 
you've been saying, you wouldn't have to do 
hardly anything at all to make the world a 
much better place to live in.” 

This was said as a sort of half-exasperated 
jest, and at first my listeners took it that 
way. Then both they and I started thinking 
it over and we all came up looking at each 
other with a surprised recognition. 

What had been intended as a semi-sarcas- 
tic crack had turned out to be a sobering 
dose of purse truth. 

This experience was vividly recalled to my 
mind while reading the fine speech delivered 
this week by President Nixon on the role 
of youth in American society. In it, he, too, 
stressed the tremendously challenging op- 
portunities open to members of the younger 
generation in our imperfect world. 

The speech, given Thursday afternoon to 
an audience of some 9,000 students and 
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faculty members at the University of Ne- 
braska, was not televised live and I am afraid 
it may not have received all the publicity it 
deserved. 

It should, however, be read by the widest 
possible audience—and for that reason a 
brief summary and a few of the key quotes 
are being offered here today. 

Not surprisingly, being a father himself, 
the President underscored the need to “forge 
an alliance of the generations.” As proof of 
his own commitment to that end he an- 
nounced that the Peace Corps, Vista and a 
number of other federal agencies will be 
combined in a new Volunteer Service Corps 
to give young Americans an expanded op- 
portunity for idealistic service both at home 
and abroad. 

Noting that most of the young people in 
his audience had recently been enfranchised 
as voters in national elections—and thus now 
have a direct say in choosing leaders and 
influencing policies—Mr. Nixon went on: 

“There’s been too much emphasis on the 
differences between the generations in Amer- 
ica. There’s been too much of a tendency by 
many of my generation to blame all of your 
generation for the excesses of the violent few. 

“There can be no generation gap in Amer- 
ica. The destiny of this nation is not divided 
into yours and ours—it is one destiny. We 
share it together, we are responsible for it 
together and, in the way we respond, history 
will judge us together. 

“My generation has invested all that it has, 
not only its love but its hope and its faith, 
in yours. I believe you will redeem that faith 
and justify that hope. I believe that, as our 
generations work together, as we strive to- 
gether, as we aspire together, we can achieve 
together—achieve great things for America 
and the world. 

“You now have the opportunity and the 
obligation to mold the world you live in, 
and you cannot escape this obligation.” 

Note the emphasis here on obligation. 

I liked that very much. 

All in all, it was a very encouraging, stir- 
ring and challenging speech. It said a lot of 
things which needed saying and it said them 
in frank and sincere language. 

It also reflected my own views right down 
the line. For example, I have stressed in this 
column time and again that recent campus 
violence has been the work of only a small 
minority. They generally have waited for the 
TV cameras and consequently tended to give 
the false impression that the whole country 
was on fire, 

Nor have I ever believed the generation 
gap is as great as many seem to think. What 
has been happening is that the fads and 
breakaway behavior of today’s youth have 
been played up and sped up to a previously 
unknown degree by today’s almost instan- 
taneous mass media coverage. 

The basic fact remains that today’s youth, 
as always in the past, needs the experience 
and guidance of age—just as age needs the 
energies and idealism and prodding of youth 
to provide progressive continuity in their 
mutual existence. 

According to the Associated Press, the 
President's speech was prepared in collabora- 
tion with Raymond K. Price, chief of the 
White House speech-writing team. No doubt 
it was, but I am sure most of it was written 
by Mr. Nixon himself. 

It sounds just like the Nixon I have known 
personally for many years. It has his word- 
ing and it has his sentiments and ideals, as 
I have heard them expressed many times. 

Ironically, it was exactly the kind of con- 
ciliatory, understanding and direct appeal 
speech recommended by the Scranton Com- 
mission, whose report on campus disorders 
was rejected by the administration. 

Precisely, because the speech DOES so ac- 
curately reflect the non-public Dick Nixon 
I have known, some wisenheimers no doubt 
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will try to describe it as a collection of 
meaningless platitudes voiced by a coldly 
calculating politician. 

As noted in a recent column here, Mr. 
Nixon has an unfortunate lack of charisma 
in the view of many people. 

I will only observe that if the speech he 
gave in Nebraska last Thursday had been 
delivered word for word by President Ken- 
nedy, then all the Nixon critics would be 
hailing it as a very fine oration, Indeed. 

And that’s what it was. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AND PUBLIC 
FRUSTRATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it gets 
tiresome speaking about the deteriorat- 
ing service in the New York telephone 
system. Service is bad. Everybody knows 
it. Lots of people talk about it. The tele- 
phone company acknowledges they are 
having problems but say that they are 
trying to improve the situation. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission has improved its 
surveillance of the system. But things are 
still bad and getting worse. The New 
York Times, in an editorial on January 
15, 1971, said that telephone service “far 
from having improved, is getting to re- 
semble prewar Paris.” Something must 
be done. 

On January 11, 1971, Pete Hamill 
wrote an article which appeared in the 
New York Post entitled “The Phone 
Mess.” Mr. Hamill’s article is rather out- 
spoken and I do not want to imply that 
I endorse the position he advocates. 
Specifically, I disagree with his charac- 
terization of the Public Service Commis- 
sion as a “collection of Republican 
hacks.” The PSC does deserve criticism 
but Chairman Joseph Swidler, a Demo- 
crat, is making considerable progress in 
upgrading the PSC. 

Mr. Hamill’s article is, however, typi- 
cal of the outrage that can rise in even 
temperate men when faced with an un- 
responsive telephone backed by a less 
responsive telephone company. The mag- 
nitude of the crisis that would face New 
York and the Nation if the city’s tele- 
phone system should falter completely is 
hardly imaginable. I am glad to have 
the assurances of New York Telephone 
that they are trying. But unless their ef- 
forts can produce results now, then I 
think we will have to look for new solu- 
tions to this problem. 

Pete Hamill’s article follows: 


THE PHONE MESS 
(By Pete Hamill) 


The New York Telephone Co. has now 
exhausted its entire reservoir of good will 
and it is time for New Yorkers to take real 
action, Last year we all read those pretty 
stories about the technicians coming in from 
out of town, about the Renewed Efforts 
within the company, about how difficult it 
was to run new lines into certain areas of 
the city. New Yorkers are a patient race, 
capable of enduring all manner of disaster 
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for a certain amount of time. But the phone 
bit has now gone too far. 

The other day, for example, I tried to call 
someone in Boston, using the direct dialing 
number, area code and all. I got nothing. 
No busy signal. No recorded voice. Just the 
sound of air. I might have been calling Sat- 
urn, I then dialed 211 for an operator to 
assist me, but 211 was busy, I dialed O for 
Operator, but O was busy. Then, just to 
holler at someone, I called 411. But 411 was 
busy. I then dialed 611, to get the business 
office, but 611 was busy too. 

This wasn’t new; once, during the summer, 
I tried for seven hours to place a call to 
Spain, to discuss a very important business 
matter; O, 211 and 411 were all busy. The 
problem wasn’t in poor underdeveloped 
Madrid, it was here in the richest city in the 
world. I just couldn't get an operator to pick 
up the phone and help me place the call. 

Al Aronowitz has just informed me of an 
even more dastardly development. It seems 
that if you use direct dialing and don’t get 
anything you can try to get an operator on 
211 or on O. If you do get an operator, and 
somehow she manages to get the call through 
for you, you are charged extra for the serv- 
ice. In other words, if the technology the 
phone company has given us does not work, 
then you have to pay for the alternative to 
their incompetence, 

In addition, we are all paying for those 
calls we dial which end up at the J. C. Car- 
pentry Shop or the I. V. Lenin Monastery, or 
at the home of Duke Baluta, Broadway star. 
The other day I had four different people on 
one line, all trying to talk to someone other 
than themselves. I've gotten more wrong 
numbers in the past week than I've had in 
most of my life. It’s not me. It’s the phone 
company. 

I think that something has to be done, 
both to force the phone company into action 
and to help us retain our sanity, There is no 
sense going to the Public Service Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to be riding herd on 
the phone company’s monopoly; the PSC is 
a collection of Republican Party hacks, given 
nice fat retirement Jobs at our expense. 

It will have to be up to us. Last Friday, 
on the brink of punching a hole through a 
refrigerator, I notified my attorney and my 
accountant that I wanted to start withhold- 
ing 15 percent of my monthly phone bill 
until the phone company improves the serv- 
ice to the level of 1960. If every subscriber 
in the city did the same thing we might get 
them to really start adding extra lines, insure 
better maintenance and find out just what is 
the matter with the system. 

There is a precedent for withholding a per- 
centage of payment. We pay the phone com- 
pany for a specified service. If they do not 
perform that service they are breaking the 
contract. You and I are not breaking the con- 
tract, because the rotten service is not our 
fault. They are breaking the contract. 

If a landlord does not provide services 
which a tenant has contracted for, the ten- 
ant can get a reduction in rent. Since we can 
not get such reductions through the PSC 
(if anything those clowns would raise the 
rates, to provide the phone people with more 
money for the rotten service) then we will 
haye to do it ourselves. The phone company 
could hardly cut off service for 500,000 sub- 
scribers because those subscribers have paid 
only part of the bill. They probably don’t 
even know how to do it (actually they could 
just let the service go along the way it is 
going and the 500,000 subscribers would, in 
effect, be cut off from service). 

The best way to think about it is to think 
about the whole aching problem of tips. If a 
waiter is efficient, reasonably polite and care- 
ful to keep the veal parmigiana off your lap, 
you will leave him a tip, usually 15 per cent. 
In the case of the phone company, I’m sug- 
gesting a reverse tip. The 15 per cent would 
go to us, as a kind of grief tax, a comment 
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upon the phone company’s incompetence. 
If we could get together on this thing, the 
service would improve in a hurry, because a 
monopoly only worries when it starts losing 
money. Meanwhile, I’m going to call the 
Police Dept. and find out how many people 
were stabbed to death in public phone booths 
over the weekend, trying to dial 911. Or 211. 
Or O. 


SECRET AEC MEETING UNVEILED 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, some Govern- 
ment agencies and officials are reluctant 
to admit members of the public to meet- 
ings with industry officials. Secret ses- 
sions between Government and industry 
officials lead to the suspicion that some- 
thing is transpiring that is not in the 
public interest. A reading of American 
history indicates that such suspicions are 
sometimes well founded. 

The remedy is, of course, open sessions, 
at which all parties of interest can make 
their case and counter arguments made 
by other parties. 

The Office of Management and Budg- 
et has a notable and longstanding pro- 
clivity for secret meetings with industry. 
OMB has been somewhat more solicitous 
of nonindustry interests since the intro- 
duction of legislation and hearings deal- 
ing with OMB advisory committees, and 
has promised to do better by the public 
in the future. 

Last year the Federal Power Com- 
mission agreed to a closed meeting with 
electric utility officials. Plans for the 
meeting were discussed during hearings 
by the Monagan Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Studies in the House, whereupon the 
FPC decided to let the public into the 
meeting. 

Last fall, the Department of Com- 
merce convened the President’s blue- 
ribbon National Industrial Control 
Council, composed of the heads of lead- 
ing polluting companies. Representatives 
of a number of environmental organiza- 
tions asked to sit in. They were denied 
that opportunity. They were denied an 
opportunity to see a transcript of the 
meeting. They were denied a request that 
a press conference be convened following 
the secret meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the 
Atomic Energy Commission also has a 
different set of rules for industry than 
it has for the public. I am well ad- 
vised that the AEC plans an in camera 
session Wednesday, with industry repre- 
sentatives, to discuss radiation exposures 
and release of radioactive materials in 
effluents. Organizations which have 
sought access to the meeting have so far 
been denied. 

I make this statement now so that 
parties of interest are aware of the forth- 
coming secret meeting. I hope they at- 
tend and participate. It will begin at 
9:30 a.m. in room R 114—off the main 
lobby— of the Bethesda AEC office, 7920 
Norfolk Ave., Bethesda. Lester Rogers— 
973-1000—is handling arrangements. 
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Mr. Speaker I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a letter on the subject to 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission from James R. Michael, who 
is affiliated with the Center for the Study 
of Responsive Law: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 22, 1971. 
Hon. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The proposed amend- 
ments to Parts 20 and 50 of the Commis- 
sion’s regulations would require that licensees 
of nuclear power reactors “make every rea- 
sonable effort to maintain radiation ex- 
posures and releases of radioactive materials 
in effluents ... as far below the limits speci- 
fied in this part as possible,” and that license 
applicants indicate how they will keep radio- 
active effluents “as low as practicable.” As 
the Commission has indicated, several sug- 
gestions were made that criteria more defini- 
tive than “as low as practicable” be devel- 
oped. It was in recognition of the desirability 
of developing such criteria that the Com- 
mission announced its initiation of “dis- 
cussions with the nuclear power industry and 
other competent groups to achieve this goal.” 
(35 FR 18386, 3 December 1970) 

Conservation and environmental protec- 
tion groups were apparently considered to be 
“competent,” and were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to discuss the proposed amend- 
ments on January 14, 1971. The meeting was 
announced by an AEC press release, and was 
attended by members of the press. However, 
this has not been the case in the Commis- 
sion’s meetings with representatives of the 
nuclear power industry. Meetings with re- 
actor manufacturers, with architect-engi- 
neers, and with electric utility companies 
have been limited to invited industry repre- 
sentatives, with no press attendance. 

It seems somewhat less than even-handed 
that a single meeting with representatives of 
conservation and environmental protection 
groups was open and the subject of press 
coverage, while meetings with industry on 
the same subject are conducted in camera. 
But equality of secrecy in discussion of pub- 
lic issues is not what is sought. To indicate, 
as an assistant of your General Counsel did, 
that conservation groups could have the 
same kind of clandestine meetings with the 
AEC if they asked for them, is the modern 
equivalent of Anatole France’s comment that 
the law, in its majesty, forbids the rich and 
the poor alike to sleep under bridges. The 
feasibility of more exact limits on radioactive 
effluents will largely be determined in the 
discussions between industry and the Com- 
mission. If consultation with environmental 
groups is to be more than a gesture, it must 
include participation in these discussions. 
While frank and candid discussions should 
be encouraged, which was the reason given 
for keeping such meetings closed, it should 
not be at the expense of public participa- 
tion. 

In addition to contravening the principle 
that public issues should be discussed freely 
and openly, these private meetings with in- 
dustry appear to be in violation of Executive 
Order 11007 of February 27, 1962, regarding 
industry advisory committees, At a mini- 
mum, Section 6(d) of these rules requires 
that a verbatim transcript shall be kept of 
all proceedings of industry advisory com- 
mittees. The substitution of minutes or 
“summaries” for such a transcript is allowed 
only upon a formal determination that a 
transcript would interfere with the commit- 
tee’s functioning and that such substitution 
is in the public interest. 

For these reasons, I urge that the Com- 
mission make all meetings with industry 
open to representatives of conservation and 
environmental protection groups, and that 
press coverage be granted. In particular, I 
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urge that this be done for the meeting of 
utility companies scheduled for 27 January. 
Verbatim transcripts of previous meetings 
should be made public. If Executive Order 
11007 was not followed, and verbatim tran- 
scripts were not taken, I urge that complete 
summaries of the other meetings be pre- 
pared and released promptly. 
Sincerely, 
JaMes R. MICHAEL. 


HORTON URGES PROMPT SENATE 
APPROVAL OF FRANK CARLUCCI 
AS OEO DIRECTOR 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent recently nominated Mr. Frank Car- 
lucci to be the new Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. As Director, 
Mr. Carlucci will replace our former 
congressional colleague, Donald Rums- 
feld, who has been appointed Counselor 
to the President. 

Mr. Carlucci has served with distinc- 
tion as Assistant Director for Operations 
at OEO for the past 18 months. Previous 
to this, he was with the Department of 
State since 1956. 

The New York Times of December 31, 
1970, carried an interesting article on 
Mr. Carlucci’s career which I take pleas- 
ure in inserting at this point in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues. It 
is my hope that the Senate will move 


expeditiously toward confirming Mr. 
Carlucci. The article follows: 


ANTIPOVERTY NOMINEE FRANK CHARLES 
CarLuccr 3D 


(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WasHINGTON, December 30.—As a big sedan 
approached the southwest gate of the White 
House this afternoon, a lean man in the back 
seat fumbled for his blue plastic pass labeled 
“Frank Charles Carlucci III.” But before he 
got it out of his wallet, the overcoated guard 
waved him past with a smile. “I guess peo- 
ple are getting to know me here,” Mr, Car- 
lucci said wryly, as he climbed out of the car. 
His fellow passengers grinned appreciatively 
at the double-edged remark. For Mr. Car- 
lucci, fresh from a Senate confirmation hear- 
ing, has not only been designated as the new 
director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, but he was also a hero of a famous 
White House ancedote long relished in the 
Foreign Service. 

“WHO'S CARLUCCI” 


Mr. Carlucci, who served 15 years as a For- 
eign Service officer and distinguished himself 
in Africa, once befriended Cyrille Adoula, 
who later became premier of the Congo. 

At a state luncheon in the White House in 
1962, Mr. Adoula asked, “Where’s Carlucci?” 
The cry went down from President Kennedy 
to Secretary of State Dean Rusk to lesser 
lights. “Who's Carlucci?” 

He was found eating lunch across the 
street with other junior staf members and 
rushed to the state dining room in time to 
provide a happy ending to just one in a series 
of escapades that marked his state depart- 
ment career. 

Once in the Congo, after a bicyclist was 
killed in a collision with a carfull of Amer- 
icans, an angry mob of about 70 persons 
gathered. 

Mr. Carlucci, fearing for the safety of the 
men and women in the car, distracted the 
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crowd, which began to beat and slash him, 
He is sure he would have been killed had 
not a bus driver plunged through the crowd 
and opened the door right in front of him. 
As it was, he was stabbed in the back of the 
neck. 

Last week, Mr. Carlucci received another 
reminder of the past, a Christmas card from 
Belgium. 

CASE OF 35 BELGIANS 


“It develops from the time Patrice Lumum- 
ba gave me 35 Belgians,” Mr. Carlucci re- 
called. He interceded with Mr. Lumumba, who 
was then premier of the Congo and whom 
Mr. Carlucci Knew well, in behalf of the im- 
prisoned Belgians. 

“He was tall,” said Mr. Carlucci who stands 
5 feet 7, “and I remember he reached down 
to clap me on the shoulder. “I give you the 
Belgians to do with what you like,’ he said, 
and the Belgians were released.” 

It was exploits like these that, in 1969, 
prompted an old Princeton wrestling foe, 
Donald Rumsfeld, who was then the newly 
named director of the antipoverty agency, 
to entreat Mr. Carlucci to join the agency. 

“I was intrigued,” said Mr. Carlucci, “I’ve 
never had a strong preference for location. 
I’ve always been more interested in the na- 
ture of the job.” 

Retaining his Foreign Service position, he 
became O.E.O. director of operations, head- 
ing the massive community action program. 

Mr. Carlucci, who had won a high repu- 
tation for decisiveness and activism in the 
State Department, soon won high marks 
among his new domestic affairs colleagues 
for his administrative skills. 

They described him as an excellent listen- 
er and a firm decision maker. 

“And once he makes a decision,” one col- 
league said, “he fights for it. Prank is very 
much a fighter.” 


DELICATE POSITION 


Heading the antipoverty agency is, as Mr. 
Rumsfeld, now counselor to the President, 
discovered, a delicate position in a Republi- 
can Administration because the agency car- 
ries a strong Democratic stamp. 

Among Mr. Carlucci’s assets is his non- 
partisan position. 

“I really don’t know,” said one colleague 
when asked if his new boss was a Republi- 
can or a Democrat. “It’s an interesting 
question.” 

Mr. Carlucci answered the same question 
during his testimony by saying, “I am a 
Foreign Service officer, available for assign- 
ment by the President anywhere in the 
Government.” 


HARVARD AND PRINCETON 


Frank Charles Carlucci ist was an Italian 
stonecutter who immigrated to this coun- 
try and settled in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. His son, 
now retired in Florida, was an insurance 
broker who provided a comfortable middle- 
class home. Frank 3d, born Oct. 18, 1930, went 
to the Harvard Business School after Prince- 
ton and spent two years in the Navy and 
two in business before joining the Foreign 
Service. 

Now he begins each workday by running 
two miles at a high school near his home 
in northwest Washington. 

“In 14 minutes,” he insisted to the jeers 
of his aides. 

His associates doubt that his policies at 
the antipoverty agency will differ sharply 
from the low profile and emphasis on experi- 
ment of the Rumsfeld era. 

“That’s so both because Frank agrees 
with those policies,” said one, “and because 
Frank has so high a regard for Don.” 

Mr. Carlucci, with the skill of a profes- 
sional diplomat, concurred, His response to a 
question about his weight. “If you mean, is 
Don a better wrestler than me, the answer 
is yes.” 
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OPERATION KEELHAUL FILES STILL 
CLASSIFIED SECRET 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
episode in attempting to free the sup- 
pressed dossier on “Operation Keelhaul, 
the Story of Forced Repatriation,” now 
shifts to the Prime Minister of England. 

President Nixon has indicated that he 
would have no objection to declassifying 
the Operation Keelhaul file for public 
information, except that the British 
Military Intelligence had requested that 
the dossier be retained secret until they 
approved of its release. 

Mr. Julius Epstein of the Hoover In- 
stitute has now written the British Prime 
Minister asking the English Government 
to give permission to the Nixon adminis- 
tration to disclose their own history 
which occurred more than 25 years ago. 

It makes one wonder how many other 
foreign powers hold a veto over full 
disclosure of American history. 

I include in the Record a copy of Mr. 
Epstein’s letter and a news clipping as 
follows: 

Hoover INSTITUTION, 
ON Wak, REVOLUTION, AND PEACE, 
Stanford, Calif., January 1, 1971. 
To the British Prime Minister, 
His Excellency EDWARD HEATH, 
London, England. 

Your ExcELLENCY: I have studied, as an 
historian, the forced repatriation of anti- 
Communists, especially anti-Stalinists to the 
Soviet Union during and after World War II. 
I have just signed a contract with my pub- 
lisher in New York for the publication of my 
book: “Operation Keelhaul, The Story of 
Forced Repatriation.” 

To complete the book, I need the combined 
British-American dossier “Repatriation of 
Soviet Displaced Persons—Operation Keel- 
haul,” 

In order to get this dossier de-classified 
and released, I’ve sued the American Secre- 
tary of the Army, Mr. Stanley Resor. Tis 
lawsuit became possible since the “Freedom 
of Information Act” went into force on July 
4, 1967. 

I lost in the American courts because they 
felt that the dossier should remain classi- 
fied for the protection of American foreign 
policy and national defense. Besides, the 
courts ruled that it is a combined British- 
American dossier which could not be de- 
classified with the permission from the Brit- 
ish Government, 

The main argument against de-classifica- 
tion (protection of foreign polcy and na- 
tional defense) has now been removed by 
President Nixon as you'll see from the en- 
closed Xerox copy of the White House letter 
of October 22, 1970. What remains is the 
“British” argument. 

I am respectfully writing to you Sir, in 
order to ask you to give the Nixon adminis- 
tration the permission to de-classify the 
whole Operation Keelhaul file. No harm 
could be done by doing so since the events 
dealt with in these files occurred more than 
twenty-five years ago. 

The British permission to de-classify the 
Operation Keelhaul filles would enable me 
to add tc the historical record documentary 
evidence in my book. 

I remain with the expression of my highest 
esteen, Sir. 

Your most obedient 
JULIUS EPSTEIN, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1970] 
A CASE OF SUPPRESSION 
(By Julius Epstein) 

Doing research on forced repatriation of 
anti-Communist prisoners of war and dis- 
placed persons during and after World War 
II, I discovered early in 1954 in the Army’s 
Historical Records Branch in Alexandria, Va., 
an index card marked “Forcible Repatriation 
of Displaced Soviet Citizens—Operation Keel- 
haul—383-7-14.” 

When I asked for the dossier, I was told 
that it was Top Secret and that the index 
card should not be in a public catalogue. It 
was immediately removed. Since then, I have 
tried to have the “Operation Keelhaul” files 
de-classified and released. 

What does “keelhaul” mean? According to 
Webster, Second Edition, “keelhaul” means: 
“To haul under the keel of a ship, either 
athwartships or from bow to stern by ropes 
attached to the yardarms on each side. It was 
formerly a punishment in the Dutch and 
British Navies and a method of torture used 
by pirates.” The Army chose “Operation Keel- 
haul” as the code-name for a collection of 
documents dealing with the forcible repatria- 
tion of millions of anti-Communists to 
Stalin’s Soviet Union. 

Through my study I became convinced that 
forced repatriation, as carried out by the 
American and British military authorities, 
was a violation of the Geneva convention of 
1929. 

That forced repatriation of anti-Commu- 
nists to Stalin’s slave labor camps was in vio- 
lation of international law as well as in viola- 
tion of the American tradition of asylum for 
political exiles can be documented by state- 
ments made by President Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Marshall, Dean Acheson and many 
others. 

To give just one example: When the North 
Koreans demanded forced repatriation of 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners of war, 
Acheson said in his speech before the United 
Nations Oct. 24, 1954: “It was quite unthink- 
able to the United Nations Command that it 
should use force to drive into the hands of 
the Communists, people who would be re- 
sisting that effort by force. Finally, they say 
that the Geneva Convention and interna- 
tional practice require this forcible repatria- 
tion. We, on the other hand, have said that 
we have lived up to the humanitarian princi- 
ples of the Geneva Convention.” 

Soon after the “Freedom of Information 
Act” went into force on July 4, 1967, I filed 
a lawsuit against Secretary of the Army 
Stanley Resor for release of “Operation Keel- 
haul.” Congressman John E. Moss declared 
in a sworn affidavit that it was the intent 
of Congress to give the courts the “broadest 
latitude” in examining secret documents—in 
camera—in order to find out whether they 
have been properly classified. 

If the judge finds that disclosure would 
not endanger foreign policy or national de- 
fense, he has the duty to enjoin the govern- 
ment agency from withholding the docu- 
ments. Although it was clear that the Keel- 
haul documents could never endanger Amer- 
ican foreign policy or national security, the 
courts found that they had not the power 
to subpoena the documents and that classi- 
fication was “appropriate.” How they could 
decide that classification of about 300 docu- 
ments was appropriate without having seen 
a single one, is hard to explain. 

The Supreme Court denied my petition for 
a writ of certiorari. The only justice in favor 
of granting certiorari was Justice Douglas. 
Since the courts declared the “Freedom of 
Information Act” a dead letter, Congress will 
have to amend the act in order to revive it. 

On Oct. 22, 1970, the White House informed 
me that President Nixon has removed the 
main obstacle for declassification of the Keel- 
haul files. The letter states: “The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has absolutely no objections (based 
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on the contents of the files) to the declassi- 
fication and release of the ‘Operation Keel- 
haul’ files. However, given the joint origin 
of the documents, British concurrence is 
necessary before they can be released and 
this concurrence has not been received. Thus, 
we have no alternative but to deny your re- 
quest.” 

Since the Keelhaul files contain many pure- 
ly American documents, classified by Ameri- 
can military authorities, I hope that I shall 
still succeed in persuading the Administra- 
tion that these American documents should 
be released. If this should finally be denied, 
it would amount to the admission that a for- 
eign government has still the power to pre- 
vent the American people from learning their 
own history based on American evidence. 


FOREIGN POLICY PROCESS 
REVISITED 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an outstanding series 
of seven articles on the American foreign 
policy machinery under President Nixon. 
The articles appeared in the New York 
Times of January 18-24, 1971. 

I recommend them to my colleagues: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 18, 1970] 


FOREIGN POLICY: DECISION POWER EBBING AT 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


(By Terence Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—The Department of State, 
once the proud and undisputed steward of 
foreign policy, has finally acknowledged what 
others have long been saying: that it is no 
longer in charge of the United States’ foreign 
affairs and that it cannot reasonably expect 
to be so again. 

By its own admission as well as the testi- 
mony of its critics, the department has been 
losing ground in the bureaucracy for a gen- 
eration. In the opinion of many people in 
the department and outside, the erosion has 
accelerated sharply during the first two years 
of the Nixon Administration. 

As President Nixon pledged during his 
campaign, he has gathered more and more of 
the business of foreign affairs in the White 
House. He has taken a personal hand in both 
the broad scope and mechanical details of 
foreign policy, from proclaiming the Nixon 
Doctrine on the American stance abroad to 
composing the Government’s official con- 
dolences to France on the death of de Gaulle. 

The centralization of the formulation of 
foreign policy in the White House has been a 
characteristic of the nuclear age, when the 
issues have become so complex and the con- 
sequences of error so grave. It has, in fact, 
been the pattern since the days of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Particularly strong Secretaries of State ar- 
rested the trend during the Truman and 
Eisenhower years, but since the death of 
John Foster Dulles in 1959, Presidents have 
dominated the foreign-policy scene. 

The centralization has been most striking 
under President Nixon, who regards foreign 
affairs as his field of special competence. His 
detailed personal involvement has often been 
at the expense of the State Department. The 
1970 message on the state of the world was 
a case in point. 

The idea for a major year-end summary of 
the Administration's view of the world situa- 
tion originated, with some prompting from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at 
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the State Department. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers planned to deliver it himself 
at the end of 1969. 

Each geographic bureau was called upon to 
submit material. The project generated con- 
siderable enthusiasm because it presented 
one of those rare opportunities for people at 
the working level to play a direct role in 
phrasing the nation’s public position, 

ROGERS TEAM WAS ABSENT 


Before the compilation was finished the 
White House staff learned of the project, saw 
the possibilities in it for Mr. Nixon and pre- 
empted the idea. The department’s draft was 
then turned over to the national-security 
staff, which wrote an expanded 40,000-word 
version for release under the President’s 
name. 

When Mr. Nixon signed the document in a 
White House ceremony last February, Henry 
A. Kissinger, his special assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs, stood at his side, 
flanked by others on the White House staff. 
No State Department representative was 
present; Secretary Rogers and his aides were 
in the Ghanaian capital, Accra, at the time— 
about as far out in left field as they could be. 

“The whole incident rankled,” an assistant 
to the Secretary recalled later. “We all felt 
cheated on that one.” 

Increasing White House control of foreign 
affairs is one of a range of factors that have 
caused the 1,000-man State Department to 
slip from its once-unchallenged status as 
first among equals in foreign affairs. 

As it is now, it not only stands second, but 
such a weak second that it is often unable 
to assert leadership over other departments, 
even on secondary matters, The influence of 
such agencies as the Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency has 
risen, meanwhile, until it has approached 
that of the State Department. 

POOR COORDINATION RESULTS 


That would pose no problem if the White 
House was able to orchestrate all aspects of 
foreign policy. Large as its staff has become— 
Mr. Kissinger has 110 people—it cannot do 
sọ, and in the secondary areas where it counts 
on the State Department to follow through, 
coordination is often poor because other 
agencies have developed the habit of taking 
their case directly to the White House. 

On more than one occasion, as a conse- 
quence, the Administration has spoken with 
conflicting voices. Even the United States 
Information Agency, an offshoot of the State 
Department, has begun articulating an inde- 
pendent line. 

It adopted a far firmer stand than the de- 
partment, for example, in its broadcast com- 
mentaries last summer on Soviet “duplicity” 
in the Middle East—just at a time when the 
department was relying on quiet diplomacy 
to persuade the Russians to rectify violations 
of the Suez Canal cease-fire. 

Reminded in an extraordinary memo from 
Secretary Rogers that U.S.1.A.’s Congressional 
charter requires it to clear policy with the 
State Department, Frank Shakespeare, its 
director, replied that he reported directly 
to the White House. 

A conflict arose recently over the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward the West German 
Government's controversial policy of improv- 
ing relations with Eastern Europe. The offi- 
cial United States view, as outlined repeat- 
edly in public by Mr. Rogers, is unqualified 
endorsement. But Mr. Kissinger and other 
members of the White House staff recently 
undercut that by disclosing personal res- 
ervations to several visiting diplomats and to 
newsmen. 

FUROR IN WEST GERMANY 

The result was a furor in Bonn. The West 
German Government dispatched a high-level 
emissary to Washington to find out which 
view accurately reflected the American po- 
sition. Significantly, the envoy went to the 
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White House for his answer and emerged 
declaring himself satisfied that all was in 
order. 

Despite the transfer of many foreign-policy 
functions to the White House, the State De- 
partment still conducts the great bulk of 
day-to-day business with the rest of the 
world. In such areas as Africa and Latin 
America, indeed, the department makes pol- 
icy simply because the White House is too 
absorbed with other matters. 

A departmental proposal to strive for closer 
communication with some of the left-leaning 
governments of North Africa recently became 
policy because the White House had been 
too busy with the Middle East crisis to re- 
view it. 

The department is organized into five geo- 
graphic bureaus, each headed by an assistant 
secretary and composed of “country direc- 
tors” who are supposed to coordinate all the 
communications and issues between the 
United States and a given country. It is a 
focal job, and a strong country director, if 
he is left alone, can have a major impact on 
policy in the course of routine business, such 
as recommending aid levels and initiating 
exchange programs. 

The system breaks down in the case of 
countries such as Cambodia and Jordan, 
where the White House has a strong interest 
and tends to take over during a crisis. The 
country director’s influence is also reduced 
in places like Korea and Taiwan, where the 
United States maintains large military mis- 
sions and the impact of the Defense Depart- 
ment is correspondingly great. 

A major change in the amount of aid 
provided under the military-assistance pro- 
gram, for instance, greatly affects relations 
with the United States. And it is the military 
who determine the rate of assistance. 

The diminished role of the State Depart- 
ment is not a new phenomenon, but it has 
reached a point where its officials acknowl- 
edge it in public. “Diplomacy for the 70's,” a 
610-page critique of its shortcomings pub- 
lished last month, speaks of the “intellectu- 
al atrophy” that besets the department and 
adds: 


“With the exceptions of an active period at 
the end of the nineteen-forties, the depart- 
ment and Foreign Service have languished 
as creative organs, busily and even happily 
chewing on the cud of daily routine, while 
other departments, Defense, C.I.A., the 
White House staff have made important, in- 
novative contributions to foreign policy.” 

Among the major elements that have con- 
tributed to the situation are the following: 

The President’s view of how and where 
foreign policy should be made. 

Mr. Nixon has never made a secret of his 
attitude on this: by the President, in the 
White House. “I am going to call the turn,” 
he told an interviewer in October, 1968, and 
he has made that stick. 

Rather than “cleaning house,” as he also 
said he would, he has largely ignored the de- 
partment during his first two years, pre- 
ferring to rely on Mr. Kissinger and the 
growing staff of the National Security Coun- 
cil for assistance on the major foreign-policy 
questions. 

The President seldom makes personal use 
of the department’s career officers and area 
specialists, in contrast to President John F. 
Kennedy, who frequently summoned assist- 
ant secretaries to the White House and some- 
times stunned desk officers by telephoning 
them to get their interpretations of de- 
velopments. 

Mr. Kennedy also relied on the depart- 
ment in preparing for his news conferences, 
calling on it to produce answers to probable 
foreign-policy questions—another function 
that is now performed by the Kissinger staff. 
Of the 29 questions posed at Mr. Nixon’s news 
conference on Dec. 20, 12 dealt with foreign 
affairs. He answered without advance assist- 
ance from the State Department. 
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Despite differences in approach, Mr. Nixon 
shares with his predecessor, Lyndon B. John- 
son—the view was also held by Mr. Ken- 
nedy—a feeling of skepticism about the ca- 
pacities of the State Department. Mr. 
Kennedy found the departmental machinery 
sluggish and unresponsive—‘a bowl full of 
jelly.” Mr. Johnson relied heavily on his 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, but was deeply 
suspicious of the department, convinced as 
he was that any information circulated in 
its corridors would promptly be leaked to 
the press. 

There is a consensus, accurate or not, 
among many State Department officers that 
beyond Mr. Nixon’s skepticism, he distrusts 
them—that he tends to categorize them as 
members of the liberal Eastern establish- 
ment and is conyinced that they, in turn, 
distrust him. 

“He’s right, in the sense that he is not 
and never has been a popular figure in this 
building ” a long-time officer observed, “but 
he has done nothing since he took office to 
make himself any more popular.” 

That attitude probably does not bother 
Mr. Nixon very much. There is every evidence 
that he gets what he wants from the State 
Department and that the relationship con- 
forms to his wishes. 

The complezities of modern diplomacy 
and the vast proliferation of United States 
interests overseas. 

It was probably inevitable, in a world of 
nuclear power, instant communication and 
jet travel, that the State Department would 
lose its traditional monopoly. Too many of 
today’s decisions are of such moment that 
they require Presidential involvement. The 
scope of the nation’s activities overseas is so 
varied that any one agency would be hard 
pressed to conduct them all. 

In addition to the classical exercise of 
political and military diplomacy, the United 
States is engaged at any one time in a dizzy- 
ing maze of diverse and frequently overlap- 
ping activities, ranging from the peaceful uses 
of space to those of the seabeds. Over 40 
governmental departments are involved at 
one time or another, employing about 100,000 
people, only about a fifth of whom work for 
the State Department. Needless to say, their 
programs often conflict with—and contra- 
dict—each other. 

Over 22,000 Americans—not including 
military men—are assigned to United States 
embassies abroad. Only 4,600 of them, in- 
cluding secretarial staffs are from the State 
Department; in some of the larger embassies 
they amount to as little as 15 per cent. 

Outnumbered and outspent abroad (the 
budget for the year, it has been said, does 
not equal what the Pentagon frequently 
spends overseas in a week), the department 
would have been pressed to maintain its 
primacy over competing agencies regardless 
of the President’s attitude. 

The State Department’s internal paralysis. 

Despite relatively small size—among the 
major governmental department agencies 
only the Labor Department is smaller in 
terms of personnel—the State Department 
nonetheless ranks high in the Byzantine 
character of its procedures. 

An instruction to an ambassador can re- 
quire up to 27 signatures for clearance before 
it is dispatched. One new officer recently 
managed, by nagging everyone concerned, to 
put a moderately important cable through 
to an embassy in Southeast Asia in a week’s 
time. He was astonished when more expe- 
rienced colleagues applauded. 

Another officer, against his will, developed 
a fat folder of interdepartmental paper on 
the question whether the cotton yarn in- 
cluded in a certain country’s aid program 
would be shipped on spindles or bales. “I 
was going out of my mind,” he recalled, “so 
one day I just threw the folder away and 
made a decision. Spindles, I never heard an- 
other word about it.” 
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The department, swamped in paper, tied 
up in meetings and top-heavy with excess 
personnel, is often, by its own admission, 
unable to respond to a problem before the 
matter resolves itself. 

The Secretary and his interpretation of his 
role. 

The steady erosion of the department’s 
status In the bureaucracy has been due, at 
least in part, to a succession of what Mc- 
George Bundy, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, recently described as “quiet, reserved 
advice men” in the Office of the Secretary. 
Mr. Bundy, who was an aide to Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Johnson, noted in an interview 
that the last several Secretaries had tended 
to view themselves more as advisers to the 
President than as administrators of a large 
department and that the department’s status 
had suffered as a result, 

The consensus, is that Mr. Rogers’ great- 
est strength is. his close and long-standing 
relationship with the President and that his 
greatest weakness is his relative inexperience 
in foreign affairs. He came to the office with 
only tangential exposure to foreign-policy 
problems gained from sitting in on National 
Security Council meetings during his years 
as Deputy Attorney General and then At- 
torney General in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, but he had an intimate relationship 
with Mr. Nixon dating back to the early 
nineteen-fifties. 

According to his associates, Mr. Rogers 
believes that he is serving a dual role in the 
Administration: first, as a “wise counselor” 
to the President whose judgment is avail- 
able on any question, foreign or domestic; 
second, as the man responsible for executing 
the President's decisions on foreign policy. 

The Secretary’s critics, accuse him of fall- 
ing to make his weight felt either on major 
policy issues or on the departmental ma- 
chinery. They consider that he has neglected 
to ride herd effectively on the other agen- 
cies—especially the Pentagon—involved in 
foreign affairs and that he is too inclined 
to let his subordinates, particularly U. Alexis 
Johnson, his Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, fight the department’s battles in Ad- 
ministration forums. They also find him re- 
luctant to master the details that are essen- 
tial to many foreign-policy issues these days. 

“Rogers thinks he can control policy by 
dealing in generalities,” an experienced offi- 
cial observed. “But you can't—it doesn't 
work that way. The only subject he’s really 
on top of is the Middle East.” 


GROWING CONFIDENCE NOTED 


Such criticism is contested by the Secre- 
tary’s supporters, who insist that he has dis- 
played a steadily growing self-confidence as 
well as a comprehension of a wide range of 
issues. They point to his direct involvement 
in the Middle East peace initiative, but they 
concede that his agency’s active role in that 
area is due in part to the personal dynamism 
of Joseph J. Sisco, the Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

More than any other Assistant Secretary, 
the blunt-speken, aggressive Mr. Sisco has 
established a close working relationship with 
Mr. Kissinger and the White House. As a re- 
sult he has become the focal operational fig- 
ure in the American effort to stimulate a 
Middle Eastern settlement—an effort that 
ranks as the department’s major foreign-pol- 
icy achievement in the Nixon Administra- 
tion. 

Supporters of Secretary Rogers also main- 
tain that he has been effective in arguing the 
department's view that troop commitments 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
be maintained and in urging modifications 
in the Administration’s policies toward Af- 
rica and Communist China. 

Most of all, they praise him for his acces- 
sibility and open-mindedness. Most people 
in the department, critics and supporters 
alike, find him far more receptive to new 
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ideas and dissent than his predecessor and 
far easier to see on a day-to-day basis. 

However, the performance of the Secre- 
tary’s office has suffered, in the view of most 
observers, from the loss of Elliot L. Richard- 
son, who was named Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare last June. 

A strong executive with great energy and 
the capacity to absorb complicated detail, 
Mr. Richardson, as Under Secretary, was able 
to buck the bureaucratic tide and give the 
department a vigorous voice in the policy- 
making process. He also established a degree 
of rapport with Mr. Kissinger that Mr. Rog- 
ers has never achieved. 


OFFICE VACANT FOUR MONTHS 


Mr. Richardson's office remained empty for 
four months after his departure, and much 
momentum had been lost by the time his 
Successor, John N. Irwin 2d, took over in 
September. 

While the effectiveness of the Secretary 
has a major influence on the State Depart- 
ment’s performance it is the combination of 
all the factors—White House involvement, 
Presidential skepticism, bureaucratic compe- 
tition and internal problems—that has 
caused the diminution of the department's 
Status in the Nixon Administration. 

Morale in the Foreign Service has suffered 
&5 & result. and few officers seem to expect 
the situation to improve in the near future. 

It is not easy to find people in the depart- 
ment who believe that the many procedural 
changes suggested in “Diplomacy for the 
70's,” wili significantly alter the situation. 
Their skepticism is perhaps understandable: 
It was the eighth major study of organiza- 
tional problems in 22 years; many of the rec- 
ommendations in the first, the Hoover Com- 
mission of 1949, are still to be implemented. 

There are differing views among specialists 
on foreign policy as to how to cure the ma- 
laise. Most share a common theme: The flow 
of policy-making power to the White House 
is irreversible and like it or not, the State 
Department will have to adjust more fully 
to that fact to become more effective. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 19, 1970] 
FOREIGN POLICY: KISSINGER at HUB 
(By Hendrick Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—A Harvard professor named 
Henry A, Kissinger cursed his luck when 
Richard M. Nixon defeated Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller for the Presidential nomination at the 
1968 Republican convention in Miami. 

Friends recall that Mr. Kissinger, then 
Governor Rockefeller’s chief expert on for- 
eign policy, spoke with a tart, partisan bitter- 
ness about Mr. Nixon. He was sharply critical 
of what he felt were the nominee's vague and 
elusive policy pronouncements and was wor- 
ried that Mr. Nixon would be unable to Jead 
the nation out of Vietnam. 

Yet Mr. Kissinger has become the instru- 
ment by which President Nixon has central- 
ized the management of foreign policy in the 
White House as never before—much as Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara once 
centralized control oyer the competing bu- 
reaucracies of the Pentagon. 

In the process the President's brilliant and 
generally hard-line special assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs has emerged not only 
as his most influential foreign-policy adviser 
but also as.a natural ally in outlook and 
strategy. It is a far cry from Miami. 

The President, who holds the final determi- 
nations on foreign policy firmly in his own 
hands, decided to concentrate responsibility 
at the White House. He then gave Mr. Kis- 
singer authority to operate virtually as a 
super-Cabinet officer managing the sprawling 
foreign-affairs community. 

Mr. Nixon assumed office determined to 
take charge of foreign policy and not to leave 
it to the diplomats. He shunned the Eisen- 
hower pattern of having the Cabinet depart- 
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ments forge grand compromises and present 
him with a single recommended course of 
action, leaving him no choice but approval 
or disapproval. He wanted more “options.” 

In the 1968 campaign he declared his in- 
tention to purge the State Department and 
recast it more to his own liking. Once elected, 
he chose instead to leave the department in 
a secondary position and to build up the 
foreign-policy machinery of the White House, 

The results are now clear. The Administra- 
tion’s tactics may continue to evolve, but 
its pattern of doing business is set—it is a 
Nixon-Kissinger pattern. 

Mr. Kissinger is the pivotal figure. So well 
schooled is he in international affairs that 
conceptual planning on most major issues 
centers on him and his staff of 110. His 
understanding of geopolitics makes him the 
most articulate, and most frequently used, 
spokesman for policy, albeit through the 
anonymous pronouncements of “a White 
House official.” 


ACTIVE HAND IN DIPLOMACY 


Despite his initial reluctance, Mr. Kissinger 
takes an increasingly active hand in di- 
plomacy, seeing a select group of important 
foreign visitors, meeting with the most pres- 
tigious ambassadors and troubled Senators 
and, on rare occasions, handling sensitive 
negotiations. He gets actively engaged, 
checks with the President and reports back 
to him fully. 

The departments, jealous of what they 
consider their prerogatives, often complain 
about White House “usurping,” but White 
House Officials insist that this is the way the 
President wants it. 

The net effect of the system has been to 
provide more orderly policy formulation on 
some issues—highly indicate proposals for 
the negotiations with the Russians on stra- 
tegic arms, for example. Conversely, in areas 
where neither the President nor his adviser 
has shown great personal interest, such as 
foreign economic policy, there is serious dis- 
array. 

The White House has not done as much 
long-range planning as it hoped. Inevitably, 
much time and energy have been spent 
reaching to crises or trying to clear away 
inherited debris—winding down the Viet- 
nam war and preventing an explosion in 
the Middle East. 

Nonetheless, the system has given Mr. 
Nixon a sufficient grip on policy so that he 
has not been forced into major decisions by 
sheer bureaucratic momentum or high pres- 
sure from any quarter. There has been no 
repetition of President John F. Kennedy’s 
Bay of Pigs disaster. 

INEVITABLE ATOM-AGE SHIFT 

In the nuclear age it was virtually in- 
evitable that power would drift from the 
State Department to the White House. Any 
President wants to assert ultimate command 
in moments of crisis and on key issues. To 
reconcile the positions of 40-odd agencies 
dealing in foreign affairs, he needs his own 
foreign-policy staff. The pattern had already 
emerged in previous Administrations; the 
Nixon Administration has brought about sig- 
nificant change. 

In the architecture of government, the 
pillars of the new centralism are a rejuve- 
nated National Security Council buttressed 
by a network of interagency committees de- 
signed—and all headed—by Mr. Kissinger. 
They inject the White House deep into the 
development of policy on defense and intel- 
ligence matters as well as on diplomacy. 

In the more intangible currency of influ- 
ence in this capital, the change is demon- 
strated by Mr. Kissinger’s reputation—in the 
Government, Congress, the press and among 
the embassies—as a more powerful figure 
than either Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers or Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
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Laird. None of his predecessors enjoyed such 
a reputation. 

In the personal trappings of status, the 
symbols include his emergence from a White 
House basement office to bright, swank, Hil- 
ton-style quarters on the ground floor near 
the President’s Oval Office. There he directs 
his growing staff, which is considerably big- 
ger than those of his predecessor. 

In protocol, a secretary said jokingly, Mr. 
Kissinger comes “just below God”—a jibe 
at his ego as well as his power. 


NIXON STYLE AND PERSONALITY 


Why has he become so central to the Ad- 
ministration’s pattern of operation? Pri- 
marily because of the style and personality 
of President Nixon, most important his de- 
termination to take the policy lead himself 
and his feeling that foreign affairs is his 
strong suit. 

“When it comes to foreign policy,” he said 
during the 1968 campaign, “I have strong 
convictions about the necessity for strength- 
ening the United States, dealing with the So- 
viet Union from a position of strength and 
negotiating, where we can, a reduction of 
those tensions that might lead to war.” He 
needed an experienced aide to give intel- 
lectual structure and diplomatic content to 
the broad desires. 

As a man who often prefers private reflec- 
tion and reading on foreign policy to debate 
at moments of decision, Mr. Nixon is drawn 
to the sharply reasoned analysis that a 
scholar like Mr. Kissinger can provide him. 

Mr. Nixon has always been a very private 
man. Whether deciding on the prosecution of 
Alger Hiss two decades ago, when he was in 
Congress, or on possible American interven- 
tion In the Jordanian crisis last September, 
he has usually drawn on a small circle of ad- 
visers. As President he holds the great 
bureauracies at arm's length and deals with 
them through White House aides. That puts 
a premium on Mr, Kissinger. 


In his passion for orderly consideration of 
foreign policy, the President has found a 
kindred spirit in Mr. Kissinger. In the early 


months of the Administration, Mr. Nixon 
was fond of announcing that he would con- 
sider the Middle East at a National Security 
Council meeting on Wednesday, Vietnam the 
following Tuesday, and so on. Mr. Kissinger’s 
Teutonic mind and keen sense of organiza- 
tion suited that approach. 


MY SCHEDULE IS FULL 


He used to joke, “There can’t be a crisis 
next week because my schedule is already 
full.” 

For all the orderliness, Mr. Nixon’s han- 
dling of foreign affairs is also episodic. While 
the crisis in Cambodia was building up early 
last April, he was concentrating on the bat- 
tle over his nomination of G. Harrold Cars- 
well to the Supreme Court. Suddenly, in mid- 
April, he became seized with the Cambodian 
situation, and some felt he was neglecting 
the Soviet buildup in the Middle East. By 
the end of June that situation preoccupied 
him. 

The pattern increases the need for an aide 
like Mr. Kissinger to serve as the President's 
proxy for all those affairs that he cannot 
watch at the moment. 

The central role of Mr. Kissinger also re- 
fiects his extraordinary grasp of international 
relations and his mastery of bureaucratic 
politics as well as the remarkable rapport 
between him and his boss. If the system has 
become overcentralized, it is because of a lack 
of counterpoise in a forceful, experienced 
Secretary of State and in a strong foreign- 
policy, arm in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Kissinger’s influence with the Presi- 
dent derives less from organizational position 
than from sheer power of intellect as well as 
from their unexpected affinity of view. His 
generally conservative, 19th-century, bal- 
ance-of-power approach and his acute sense 
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of the superpower rivalry with the Soviet 
Union are much more compatible with the 
President’s outlook than are Secretary 
Roger’s more dovish instincts, 

Their compatibility has surprised Mr. Kis- 
singer, who had not met Mr. Nixon when he 
made his critical comments in Miami “We 
were strangers,” he said subsequently. 


BYPASSING THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Nixon and Mr, Kissinger reacted more 
sharply than Mr. Rogers last summer to in- 
creased Soviet military involvement in the 
Middle East and to apparent Soviet efforts to 
build a submarine facility at Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. When Mr. Rogers took a restrained 
view of the Cuban situation, the President 
had Mr. Kissinger deal directly with the Rus- 
sians. 

During the early weeks of the Administra- 
tion, the Secretary of State urged a cease-fire 
in Vietnam, but Mr. Kissinger, endorsing 
military judgments, thought it too risky then 
and held it off for 18 months. 

He has opposed rapid withdrawal from 
Vietnam—an “elegant bugout” is his derisive 
term—because he fears that it would em- 
bolden the Soviet Union elsewhere and un- 
dermine confidence in the United States. 

The decision to send American troops into 
Cambodia last spring, perhaps the most con- 
troversial made by the Nixon Administration, 
was by all accounts very much a personal 
decision by the President. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Kissinger, concerned with the impact abroad 
of the effective use of American power, was 
reportedly more in sympathy with it, despite 
some initial misgivings, than was Secretary 
Rogers, who was apprehensive of the political 
backlash. 

On control of strategic arms Mr. Rogers 
pushed for early negotiations and the State 
Department advocated a ban on multiple- 
warhead missiles without requiring on-site 
American inspection in the Soviet Union to 
enforce the ban. Mr. Kissinger reportedly 
joined the Pentagon in resisting that ap- 
proach. 

He has not always prevailed, however Pres- 
ident Nixon has generally followed Mr. 
Rogers's lead on the Arab-Israeli dispute 
(Mr. Kissinger, a Jew, has deliberately held 
back). In December Mr. Nixon adopted the 
Rogers position that American ground troops 
would not be sent back into Cambodia. Mr. 
Kissinger had maintained that ambiguity 
would leave the enemy uncertain. 

Generally however, the President and his 
adviser have adapted so well that it is dif- 
ficult to tell where Mr. Nixon’s views end and 
Mr. Kissinger’s begin. Both have felt the need 
for retrenchment abroad, yet each has a keen 
sense of challenge and danger in the world 
and the need for exercising power—even sud- 
denly, as in Cambodia—to keep enemies in 
check. 

COMMITMENT TO WORLD ORDER 

If President Nixon's wariness arises from 
an instinctive, almost ideological, anti- 
Communism, Mr. Kissinger’s derives from a 
commitment to international order. He sees 
the world as a global chessboard on which 
the Soviet-American competition is played. 
A gain or setback anywhere affects the en- 
tire relationship, in his view, so one must 
demonstrate strength. 

As the stocky German-born security ad- 
viser has risen in the White House, he has 
become something of a celebrity too, Charm- 
ing and quick to poke fun at himself, he is 
a great source of gossip in a monotone Ad- 
ministration. As a 47-year-old divorcé, he 
makes society news by squiring such glamour 
girls as Gloria Steinem in New York, Joanna 
Barnes and Jill St. John in Hollywood and 
Barbara Howar in Washington. 

Power, he has observed, “is the great 
aphrodisiac.” 

His social gloss coexists with deep insecu- 
rity and a wry sense of detachment. His con- 
versation is spiced with jokes about “my 
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paranoia” and “my megalomania.” When a 
reporter appeared for an interview, he re- 
marked: “I don’t know why I’m cooperating 
in my own assassination.” 

Colleagues find him a demanding task- 
master—“incurably competitive and better 
than the competition,” said one. His pace, 
often a 15-hour day, has burned out younger 
men. Of 28 original staff aides, 18 have de- 
parted—some over policy disputes, some 
from exhaustion, some from frustration. 


FOREIGNERS TAKE THE CUE 


Since the President has invested Mr. Kis- 
singer with immense authority, foreigners 
have caught on and take their business to 
him. 

In December the Chilean Ambassador, 
Domingo Santa Maria, was preparing to de- 
part and informed Secretary Rogers and 
Charles A. Meyer, Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, that he would like to pay 
a farewell call on the President. 

As the Ambassador later described the in- 
cident, the State Department told him that 
Mr. Nixon was too busy. Saying farewell to 
Mr. Kissinger, the Ambassador commented 
that it was a shame Mr. Nixon had been un- 
able to see him, “That’s because you were 
talking to the wrong people,” said Mr. Kis- 
singer, In a few days the Ambassador had an 
appointment, 

Himself constantly with the President, Mr. 
Kissinger sits in on virtually every meeting 
with other officials or foreign statesmen. 
Almost daily—frequently three or four times 
a day—he sees Mr. Nixon alone. Sometimes 
they will converse for an hour or so on 
world trends. 

Hardly a proposal of consequence on for- 
eign affairs reaches the President without 
Mr. Kissinger’s covering memo giving his 
analysis of the problem, the proposals of 
other agencies and his recommendation. 

Occasionally a Cabinet officer deliberately 
bypasses the security adviser. Last summer 
Secretary Laird anticipated an overall deficit 
of $18-billion that would force cutbacks in 
military manpower. Rather than let the 
White House get involved in how this would 
be done, he went to the President with a 
proposal for roughly equal cutbacks in the 
three services. 

NETWORK OF COMMITTEES 

Normally, major issues rise up through a 
complex network of committees controlled 
by Mr. Kissinger, He triggers the process by 
issuing an N.S.S.M.—national security study 
memorandum—a probing questionnaire that 
sets out the problem and requests policy 
options. 

The replies are sifted through layers of 
interagency working groups. Mr. Kissinger 
and his staff drive and direct the process, 
quizzing, prodding, summoning, coordinat- 
ing and running the traffic. 

To cross-check other agencies, Mr. Kis- 
singer often develops his own channels, Every 
three to six months he sends a team to scour 
Vietnam. In Cambodia, he has a special 
White House representative reporting direct- 
ly: Recently a staff specialist spent a month 
doing detailed studies of allied forces in 
Europe. 

The Pentagon and other agencies chafe at 
such intrusion. Last month David Packard, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, clashed with 
Mr. Kissinger over some recommendations 
drafted by his staff in N.S,S.M. 99: American 
objectives in Southeast Asia and Vietnam 
over the next five years. At an interagency 
meeting, Mr. Packard accused Mr. Kissinger 
of failing to obtain proposals from the 
American command in Saigon. 

“There’s no point in discussing this with- 
out their recommendations,” Mr. Packard is 
said to have declared. Mr. Kissinger report- 
edly shot back: “Well, if there’s no point in 
discussing it, let's not waste everyone’s 
time.” And he walked out. 
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“CLOSED SHOP” AT WHITE HOUSE 


Other fairly senior officials contend that 
the White House cuts in on their business 
and then operates like a “closed shop,” ex- 
cluding them out. Outsiders worry that the 
President may be too isolated. 

Indeed, at times of crisis the number of 
active policy advisers shrinks drastically. The 
inner circle includes Mr. Kissinger, Secre- 
taries Rogers and Laird, Attorney General 
John Mitchell, Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Richard Helms, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 

Well-placed officials assert that at sensitive 
moments in the Cambodian operation the 
White House excluded so many officials nor- 
mally involved in Southeast Asian affairs that 
the staff work on some facets of the American 
attack was inadequate. They cite the Ad- 
ministration’s subsequent surprise at the 
vehemence of the domestic reaction and the 
President’s televised statements that the en- 
emy headquarters was about to be captured. 

In Congress, critics complain that with 
power so concentrated in the White House, 
the two most important makers of foreign 
policy—the President and Mr. Kissinger—are 
beyond the reach of Congress. Mr. Kissinger 
is shielded from Congressional inquiry by ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

In devising a system, the problem for Pres- 
ident Nixon—for any President—is to find a 
way to chart his own course and then goad 
the massive Federal establishment to respond 
to his will. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower used a 
highly structured National Security Council 
process but, in fact, left policy formulation 
in many matters to his Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. 

The Kennedy White House operated with 
more open, less systematic style, drawing not 
only Cabinet officers but assistant secretaries 
of state and senior diplomats into the top- 
level policy debates—something that rarely 
happens in the Nixon Administration. More- 
over, not just one but several White House 
aides dealt with foreign policy, providing sev- 
eral avenues to Mr. Kennedy. 


OUTSIDERS RARELY TAPPED 


President Lyndon B. Johnson also drew on 
& highly personal set of advisers, some from 
outside the Government, rather than a struc- 
tured system. Mr, Nixon rarely uses outside 
advisers, 

Those who have observed him at close 
range say he not only reads policy advice 
carefully but also draws out his advisers ef- 
fectively at National Security Council meet- 
ings. “He goes around the room, one by one— 
Rogers, Laird, Moorer, the others, Mitchell, 
whoever is there,” a participant related. “Kis- 
singer outlines the issues at the beginning 
but never gives a recommendation at those 
meetings.” 

The arguments are often lengthy but rarely 
as spirited as in the Kennedy Administration. 
Nonetheless, the known disagreements among 
Mr. Nixon’s advisers suggest that he is not 
cut off from dissenting views. 

The appearance of isolation arises from his 
standoffishness dealings with the bureaucracy 
and the great stock he puts in Mr. Kissinger’s 
advice, rendered privately after all the others 
have spoken. 

“Nixon may hear all the options,” a shrewd 
bureaucrat commented, “but he seems to lis- 
ten most of the time to one voice.” 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 20, 1970] 
FOREIGN PoLīcy: THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON.—Despite deteriorating eco- 
nomic relations between the United States 
and the two other great trading powers— 
the European Common Market and Japan— 
the Nixon Administration has been unable 
in the last two years to develop a compre- 
hensive foreign economic policy. 
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That state of affairs, privately described by 
high Administration officials as a long period 
of drift marked by policy contradictions and 
failures, has been causing concern in Wash- 
ington, in foreign capitals and in the Ameri- 
can business, labor and farm communities. 

The foreign view has been that only the 
exercise of United States leadership can ar- 
rest a growing trend toward world economic 
conflict. 

It was in recognition of the need for co- 
ordinating divergent domestic and overseas 
interests at a time of deepening crisis in the 
international trade, monetary and invest- 
ment fields that President Nixon today estab- 
lished a Cabinet-level Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. 

Mr. Nixon, the chairman of the new body, 
named Peter J. Peterson of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of Bell & Howell Company, 
to be executive director. 

The council’s task is to pull together mili- 
tary and economic aid, international trade 
and monetary, financial, investment and 
commodities matters into a cohesive body of 
policy, taking into account the requirements 
of foreign policy. 

Until the establishment of the council, 
recommended by an advisory committee on 
Government organization, the authority and 
capacity to manage all the international eco- 
nomic questions have been scattered through 
the Government. Foreign economic policy 
was the victim of interagency battles that 
the White House often had to resolve on an 
improvised basis. 

The establishment of the new machinery 
was not a simple bureaucratic move but a 
major effort to cope with the rapidly chang- 
ing international economic situation, already 
posing grave foreign-policy problems for the 
United States. 

Traditional questions of security and di- 
plomacy are beginning to be overshadowed 
by rising protectionism here and abroad, by 
fears of trade wars and by deepening eco- 
nomic disputes with the European Economic 
Community and Japan—the two other great 
trading powers—as well as by differences 
with the underdeveloped nations and by the 
problems of economic and military assist- 
ance, 

FREE TRADE UNDER FIRE 


The economic problems have Western 
Europe and Japan, threatening American 
markets abroad and invading the domestic 
market, has brought pressure to change the 
United States' traditional free-trade phi- 
losophy. 

As Americans have lost to the six members 
of the European Common Market their place 
as the principal traders and as the domestic 
recession has added to concern over foreign 
competition, the Administration has found 
itself under mounting protectionist pressure. 
Japan’s growing economic potential has had a 
similar effect. 

The economic problems have political im- 
plications that may significantly alter for- 
eign policy. 

A trade war with Western Europe, particu- 
larly after the Common Market is expanded 
with the anticipated entry of Britain and 
Others, could result in a European shift to- 
ward the Communist countries, on the model 
of West Germany’s “Ostpolitick.” 

That policy, inaugurated by Chancellor 
Willy Brandt and designed to achieve Trap- 
proachment between West Germany and the 
Soviet bloc, has already caused some nervous- 
ness in Washington. Many officials here be- 
lieve that closer economic ties between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe may lead to political 
cooperation, leaving the United States rela- 
tively isolated. 

CRUCIAL ISSUE IN JAPAN 


A failure to settle trade and investment 
questions with Japan—a much more acute 
political problem in Tokyo than has been 
generally acknowledged in Washington— 
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could, in the opinion of American officials, 
weaken the pro-American Government and 
induce more active economic if not diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and Commu- 
nist China. 

Until now such political implications have 
often been lost from sight in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign economic 
policy. A high State Department official re- 
marked recently: “In foreign economic pol- 
icy we are in a state of drift. One hand often 
does not know what the other hand is doing.” 

Divisions have occurred in official ranks 
and in the business community. Industry and 
farm groups are divided between protection- 
ism and free trade. Organized labor is turn- 
ing toward protectionism. 

Government departments increasingly act 
as spokesmen for the economic interests 
closest to them while the State Department, 
its voice weakening, attempts to keep tradi- 
tional foreign-policy objectives foremost. 


CONGRESS MAY INTERVENE 


Officially, the Administration remains com- 
mitted to free trade. Thus far the President 
has tended to decide tariff controversies in 
favor of the free flow of imports, but Congress 
may invoke severe legislative restrictions this 
year, 

The chief task of the new White House 
council, therefore, is to pull together under 
the president’s control the over-all direction 
of foreign economic policy. That has already 
been done with diplomatic and security af- 
fairs, which are coordinated by the National 
Security Council, in which Henry A, Kis- 
singer, Mr. Nixon's special assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs, plays the key role. 

Foreign economic policy had been the miss- 
ing link in the centralization. The new coun- 
cil, which included Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers as vice chairman, as well as Mr. Kis- 
singer and Paul V. McCracken, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, provides 
the bridge between foreign affairs and the do- 
mestic policy groups, which are in the do- 
main coordinated by John D. Erlichman, 
another assistant to the President. 

It remains far from clear how soon and 
how effectively Mr. Nixon's new council can 
gain control over the rival interests that have 
been operating—with only occasional guid- 
ance and frequently improvised White House 
decisions—in nine Government departments 
and at least a dozen agencies. 

In addition to the State Department, which 
is charged with negotiating most of the eco- 
nomic agreements but whose role is gradually 
diminishing, the Defense, Treasury, Com- 
merce, Justice, Transportation, Labor, Agri- 
culture and Interior Departments participate 
in making foreign economic policy. 

That is not all. The Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
United States Tariff Commission, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, the Export-Import 
Bank, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and other agencies also 
have a voice. 

Even before Mr. Nixon established the 
council, it was the White House that had to 
step into recent emergencies to coordinate 
policy when agencies directly responsible for 
economic affairs appeared to falter. 

Last Saturday he dispatched Under Secre- 
tary of State John N. Irwin 2d to Tehran and 
several Arab capitals as a long-brewing and 
largely ignored crisis arose involving de- 
mands by producing countries for a greater 
share of the profits earned by American oil 
companies. The White House also directed 
the Justice Department to lift antimonopoly 
strictures so that the companies could unite 
in dealing with the producing countries. 

Similarly, the White House virtually over- 
ruled the State Department last week to ob- 
tain the cancellation of a negotiating session 
with the European Common Market countries 
and Japan, set for Jan. 24 in Frankfurt, 
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aimed at continuing an agreement limiting 
steel exports to the United States. 

The White House forced the cancellation 
to influence the domestic steel industry to 
curtail price increases, using the threat of 
imports as a weapon in the battle against in- 
flation. 

LEGISLATION WAS DELAYED 

With foreign economic policy an orphan as 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger have concen- 
trated their attention elsewhere the Adminis- 
tration delayed the submission of the meas- 
ures designed to reorganize the foreign as- 
sistance programs. Although a Presidential 
message was sent last September, actual 
legislation is not expected before the middle 
of the year, suggesting that a new system 
will not be operative before 1972. 

A by-product of the delay is the unresolved 
question of the extent to which multi- 
lateral aid is to replace direct assistance, a 
trend favored by the Administration and 
Congress. In the last Congressional session, 
the Administration failed however, to win 
the approval of the Senate for commitments 
of $100-million for the Asian Development 
Bank and of $900-million for the next two 
years for the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

The most urgent problems in international 
economic affairs are the barriers raised by che 
Common Market against American agricul- 
tural products and the Administration’s con- 
tinued inability to persuade Japan to limit 
voluntarily her exports of manmade fibers 
and wool textiles. 

Both questions have extensive political 
overtones and, if are not soon resolved, may 
lead to highly restrictive trade legislation, 
that could set off trade wars with both West- 
ern Europe and Japan, which would almost 
certainly retaliate against American exports. 
They could also penalize American compan- 
ies whose foreign investments already pro- 
duce more dollar earnings than do Ameri- 
can exports. 

In the case of the Common Market, the 
United States sees its exports of Grains en- 
dangered because high West German subsi- 
dies to farmers and consequent tariff bar- 
riers make the American product uncompeti- 
tive. 

United States pressures on Bonn to cut the 
subsidies by at least 15 percent could rock 
the shakey government of Chancellor 
Brandt. 

In the case of Italy, the imposition of 
quotas on shoes, thus far resisted by Mr. 
Nixon, would hit the Italian economy and 
conceivably affect domestic politics. 

New preferential trade agreements between 
the Common Market and Tunisia, Israel and 
Spain are threatening American citrus prod- 
ucts. Incentives for European tobacco grow- 
ers are worrying United States exporters. 

A high-level mission headed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Philip H. Trezise, negotiated on those sub- 
jects this week with the Executive Commis- 
sion of the Economic Community in Brus- 
sels, but no positive reports were reported. 


RECEPTIVITY TO INVESTMENT 


In the case of Japan the stalled negotia- 
tions involve not only voluntary agreement 
to limit textile imports but Japanese recep- 
tivity to American investment and exports. 

Officials believe that Japan’s annoyance 
with the United States has already led auto- 
motive concerns to undertake negotiations 
with Cuba for the establishment of a truck 
plant, a move that would be a blow to the 
policy of isolating the Castro Government. 

In other areas of economic policy, there 
are profound policy disagreements between 
departments and, often, between them and 
the White House. Included are questions of 
monetary policy, ranging from problems of 
the extent to which investments abroad 
should be controlled to arrest the outflow of 
gold—to how the International Monetary 
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Fund and other international agencies 
should act to preserve the stability of the 
major trading currencies. 

A current dispute revolves around the con- 
tinued existence of the European Monetary 
Agreement, under which United States- 
owned dollars remain in Western Europe to 
provide assist in clearing monetary accounts 
and providing credits. The $272-million fund 
was established after World War II, when 
the United States sought to assist in the 
rebirth of European trade. Now, faced with 
its own balance-of-payment problems, the 
United States has been seeking the recovery 
of some of the funds. 

Officials in the State Department fre- 
quently find that their efforts to smooth 
relations with the Europeans, the Japanese 
and the Latin Americans are undermined by 
uncoordinated actions at the White House, 
which is more responsive to pressures by 
domestic economic interests. 

The lack of cohesion in policy was illus- 
trated by the case of a Central American 
company that received a loan from the 
Agency for International Development for a 
plant to manufacture cotton gloves. 

After the company built its plant and re- 
ceived an order from a North Carolina client 
for a million dozen pairs annually, the White 
House, acting on a recommendation of the 
United States Tariff Commission, imposed a 
quota limiting the company’s sales to 20,000 
pairs. An American company had maintained 
that it was losing its market. 

In the case of Eastern Europe, State and 
Commerce Department officials feel that their 
proposals for more liberal trade run into Mr, 
Nixon’s and Mr, Kissinger’s views that, ex- 
cept for the special case of Rumania, no 
economic overtures should be made until 
the Soviet Union moves toward greater politi- 
cal relaxation on all fronts. 

In the view of the State and Commerce 
Departments, the continuing White House— 
and Defense Department—opposition to 
liberalized trade with Eastern Europe tends 
to lessen the chances of influencing political 
and ideological transition in the Communist 
nations, 

EUROPEAN REALIZING GAINS 


But the State Department is again cam- 
paigning for expanded economic relations 
with Eastern Europe at a time when Western 
European Businessmen are steadily increas- 
ing sales there. 

Until now questions of foreign economic 
policy have flowed to Mr, Kissinger through 
the office of Fred Bergsten, a young economist 
on the White House staff. 

The office of the special trade representa- 
tive in the White House, once headed by a 
former Secretary of State, Christian A. Herter, 
has almost completely lost the power it held 
when the United States successfully negoti- 
ated the Kennedy Round of tariff changes, 
the last major instance of American leader- 
ship in world trade. Now headed by Carl J. 
Gilbert, the office has no direct participation 
in either the Japanese or the Common Mar- 
ket negotiations. Mr. Gilbert was named to 
the new council. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1971] 
FOREIGN POLICY; PENTAGON ALSO 
ENCOUNTERS REBUFFS 


(By William Beecher) 


WASHINGTON.—Though the Defense De- 
partment remains the largest, richest and 
most formidable Government agency, it, like 
other agencies, has lost to the Nixon White 
House some of its influence on foreign policy. 

Senior military men have the satisfaction 
of sitting as equals on all major policy boards 
with civilian leaders of the Pentagon, the 
State Department and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. They get their views directly 
to the President, unfiltered by civilians. But 
those views are rejected by the President as 
often as they are accepted. 
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While President Lyndon B. Johnson was 
jealous of the prerogatives of Presidential 
power, he usually took pains to invoke mili- 
tary support for his tough decisions, whether 
on Vietnam force levels or on the kind of 
antimissile missile he wanted to build. Presi- 
dent Nixon, in contrast, seldom seems to feel 
the need for a public military endorsement 
of his actions. 

Even when the Defense Department can 
present a united front of civilian and mili- 
tary planners pushing a project, the White 
House has shown no reluctance to impose 
its own solution, Mr. Nixon overruled the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when they argued 
against the unilateral elimination of stocks 
of biological weapons, 

He overruled them again when they urged 
that the Russians be offered a package pro- 
posal on nuclear-arms control that would 
not prevent construction of a full 12-site 
Safeguard antimissile system; the offer, in- 
stead, was either for no missile defense or 
for one limited to protecting only the capi- 
tals of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Moreover, on at least two occasions when 
the military chiefs prevailed on a major 
policy matter at the White House, it was in 
counseling restraint on a President inclined 
toward bold action. 

That happened in the spring of 1969, fol- 
lowing the shooting down of an unarmed 
spy plane off the coast of North Korea, when 
the military stressed the paucity of forces 
available in the face of Mr. Nixon’s initial 
inclination to bomb some North Korean air- 
fields. As the military slowly moved air and 
sea reinforcements toward Korea, his anger 
cooled and he decided against retaliatory 
raids. 

During the recent Jordanian crisis, after 
hundreds of Syrian tanks had gone into Jor- 
dan to support the Palestinian guerrillas 
against the troops of King Hussein, the Joint 
Chiefs, supported by officials of the State and 
Defense Departments, urged caution lest a 
misstep trigger a confrontation with the So- 
viet Union. 

On the other hand, on issues in which the 
White House, for strategic reasons, was re- 
ceptive to tough options offered by the mili- 
tary for essentially tactical reasons—as in 
the case of the Cambodian invasion and the 
heavy bomb strikes on air-defense sites and 
supply dumps in North Vietnam—hard-line 
military policy was supported. 


AN IMPRESSION UNSUPPORTED 


Mr. Nixon’s stand has sometimes given rise 
to the impression that military men are in 
the ascendancy. Early last month, after two 
intensive air strikes on North Vietnam and 
a commando-type raid on a prisoner-of-war 
camp near Hanoi, Senator J. W. Fulbright 
asserted that the Pentagon was “taking over 
the primary role in our foreign policy.” 

Since those hard-line actions seemed to 
break a pattern of more than a year’s dura- 
tion in which the Administration appeared to 
be fulfilling its pledge of negotiation rather 
than confrontation, the Arkansas Democrat’s 
allegation may have struck a responsive 
chord around the nation. 

However, it prompted a ranking Admin- 
istration official to say that he had missed 
the point on the ground that it is not that 
the Pentagon has “inordinate influence on 
our foreign policy but rather that the Ad- 
ministration is itself more inclined to a 
hard-line bias in its decision-making.” 

An assessment of the policy position and 
influence of military and civilian Defense 
Department leaders in the foreign-policy 
arena makes it clear that the stereotypes of 
hawks in the Pentagon and doves elsewhere 
no longer prevail. Nowadays a variety of 
shifting alliances in the Administration 
sometimes pair the Joint Chiefs and the 
State Department against the Pentagon’s ci- 
vilian leaders; at other times civilians are ar- 
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rayed against the military; then again, key 
White House staff men may be pushing for 
bold moves, against opposition from the dip- 
lomats and the military leaders. 

To gain some insight into the considerable 
shift of Pentagon influence in foreign policy, 
one must turn to the beginning of the nine- 
teen sixties, when Robert S. McNamara was 
John F, Kennedy’s Secretary of Defense. The 
Pentagon of Secretary Melvin R. Laird is 
vastly different, in style and substance, from 
the establishment molded over a seven-year 
period by Mr. McNamara, who stayed through 
most of Mr. Johnson's Presidency. 


BRILLIANT BUT ABRASIVE 


Mr, McNamara, a brilliant but abrasive 
manager, organized a team of bright young 
civilian analysts who helped him take deci- 
sion-making from the armed services and the 
Joint Chiefs and centralize it in his office. In 
the process the views of military men were 
consistently brushed aside, or so the military 
felt. 

With the notable exception of Vietnam 
strategy, Mr. McNamara succeeded in gain- 
ing virtual autonomy over policy decisions, 
even those with large foreign-policy implica- 
tions, And in a world in which the United 
States has commitments to more than 40 
countries, there is little the Pentagon does or 
contemplates that lacks ramifications 
abroad. 

It was Secretary McNamara rather than 
the President or the Secretary of State who 
each January published a “posture state- 
ment” outlining worldwide problems and 
how the United States intended to deal with 
them, 

Into that setting stepped Mr. Laird, a 
smooth, politically shrewd Congressman from 
Wisconsin who had gained his knowledge of 
defense matters during more than a decade 
on the House Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

He de-emphasized the importance of ci- 
vilian analysts and returned to the military 
a substantial role in the making of defense 
policy. Although he cut billions from the 
defense budget, to which Mr. McNamara had 
added billions, he won the regard of the brass 
because they felt like full partners in the 
hard choices required by shrinking budgets. 

One reason for the relationship is the mu- 
tual respect and warmth between the De- 
fense Secretary and the Joint Chiefs that was 
obviously lacking on both sides during the 
McNamara era. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Laird has retained a prin- 
cipal planning innovation of Mr. McNa- 
mara’s: dividing the budget among the major 
military missions that must be fulfilled, not 
among the armed services as such. The first 
decision on, say, strategic missiles is how 
many are needed and of what kind, and only 
then is it determined how much money will 
go to the various missile programs. 

There is no doubt that civilian control 
continues at the Pentagon. Secretary Laird 
and Deputy Secretary David Packard make 
the final decisions on such questions as 
whether to develop and build a Navy fighter 
or an Army tank and on the number of 
combat divisions and aircraft carriers that 
will be maintained as the military establish- 
ment shrinks. 

Under Mr. McNamara and his successor, 
Clark M. Clifford, it was civilian analysts who 
formulated the options, with the military 
coming in later on rebuttal; now the mili- 
tary initiate specific proposals on how the 
defense pie will be cut, with civilian analysts 
making their comments before ultimate de- 
cision. 

During the long tenure of Mr. McNamara 
and the briefer one of Mr. Clifford, the Office 
of International Security Affairs—roughly 
800 specialists who advise the Secretary of 
Defense on foreign policy—included some of 
the brightest and most assertive officials in 
Washington. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LAIRD URGED PULLOUT 

Now, according to people in other agencies 
who deal with them, the current staff, with 
a few notable exceptions, is weaker. A senior 
State Department official commented: “In 
the McNamara era State dealt with I.S.A. be- 
cause that’s where the strong men were at 
Defense. Now we tend more and more to deal 
with the Joint Staff and the services.” 

On the large stage of policy, Mr. Laird 
has chosen a limited number of key positions 
and lobbied hard for their acceptance, both 
in the Administration and in Congress. 

One was his insistence that, in addition to 
the stress by the White House and State De- 
partment on trying to persuade Saigon and 
Hanoi to come to a negotiated settlement, the 
United States move toward large-scale troop 
withdrawals from Vietnam and equip the 
South Vietnamese to take over thelr own 
fight, even in the absence of agreement in 
Paris, 

Despite initial resistance from Henry A. 
Kissinger, the President’s national-security 
adviser, Mr, Laird's plan was adopted as part 
of what came to be known in the Adminis- 
tration as the dual-track approach to end- 
ing the war. With the growing disillusion- 
ment over the Paris negotiations, Mr. Laird’s 
program has increasingly assumed center 
stage in strategy. 

To insure that the military men, many of 
whom were initially unenthusiastic about 
“unilateral” withdrawal, would not drag their 
feet, Mr. Laird established the practice of 
meeting daily with the interservice team 
charged with carrying out what came to be 
known as Vietnamization. 

He was aware that if the military did not 
like a program, they sometimes assigned sec- 
ond-rate officers to carry it out. In this case 
the services have assigned some of their 
brightest, most imaginative officers to Viet- 
namization, as they have to the program for 
an all-volunteer armed force, which many 
military men also have doubts about. 


SUCCESSFUL RESISTANCE 


To date, at least, Mr. Laird has successful- 
ly resisted an attempt to take from the Pen- 
tagon decisions on such matters as the num- 
ber of aircraft carriers to be maintained and 
what new strategic bomber to build and to 
turn them over to a special White House 
committee chaired by Mr. Kissinger. 

The panel, the Defense Programs Review 
Committee, was set up to apply a blend of 
political, economic and diplomatic assess- 
ments to defense budgeting and force levels. 
In practice its principal role has been to 
work out broad budgetary guidance, and 
little else. 

Even in those selective instances when 
Secretary Laird makes a determined fight, he 
loses battles too. Some weeks ago, in an 
effort to save money and to mollify growing 
Congressional pressure for substantial re- 
ductions in the American force of nearly 
300,000 men in Western Europe, he urged 
that 20,000 to 40,000 supply troops be brought 
home. Despite the fact that an extensive 
interdepartmental study was under way, he 
made a direct appeal to the President. 

Determined opposition was mounted by 
the State Department—with Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers sending a special 
memo to the President to counter the Laird 
visit—by the Joint Chiefs and by some 
White House staff experts. They believed that 
reductions at this juncture might undermine 
confidence in the United States’ resolve to 
defend Europe and might lead to snowballing 
troop reductions by members of the Atlantic 
alliance, further weakening an already du- 
bious defense posture. President Nixon de- 
cided against force reductions for the balance 
of his current term. 

On another major issue—the supply of 
additional F-4 long-range fighter-bombers to 
Israel—political considerations prevailed de- 
spite a solid negative stand by Pentagon 
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civilian and military experts. A decision to 
provide the jets, though far fewer than had 
been requested, was made by Mr, Nixon. 

“By keeping down the number of planes,” 
an official explained, “we not only frus- 
trate potentially ambitious offensive plans 
but we maintain future leverage since we 
know Israel will be back for more.” 

Though the popular view may * * * type 
represents the military as a consistently bel- 
licose lobby in moments of crisis, their de- 
meanor in the recent Jordanian crisis demon- 
strates otherwise. The Joint Chiefs, in solid 
phalanx with Defense and State Department 
leaders, kept reminding the President of the 
dangers of a misstep. 

In an effort to put pressure on Syria to 
remove her tanks from Jordan and to per- 
suade the Soviet Union that the United 
States was increasing its options for possible 
action, a decision was made to mount a dra- 
matic show of force. 

Troops were alerted in West Germany and 
the United States, a third aircraft car- 
rier was rushed to the Mediterranean, a heli- 
copter carrier, with Marine reinforcements, 
was also dispatched and transport planes 
were moved forward to Turkey. 

At the same time the President was warned 
that the alerted airborne brigade in West 
Germany was so short of trained men that 
it would make a poor choice if troops were 
required. Even the 82d Airborne Division, 
supposedly the best prepared “fast-reaction”’ 
unit in the United States, could muster only 
two of its three brigades because of manpower 
shortages. The Navy warned that in a show- 
down between the American and Soviet fleets 
in the Mediterranean, in which the Rus- 
sians fired first, no clear assurances of the 
outcome could be given. 

Despite the gloomy assessments, officials 
involved in around-the-clock White House 
meetings during the crisis say, Mr. Nixon was 
unwilling to rule out the direct use of force. 

“He would not rule out the use of tactical 
air power at any stage,” a general recalled. 
“The decision to get a third carrier out there 
quickly was in part an attempt to keep that 
option open.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1971] 


FOREIGN POLICY: DISQUIET OVER INTELLIGENCE 
SETUP 


(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON.—President Nixon has be- 
come dissatisfied with the size, cost and loose 
coordination of the Government’s worldwide 
intelligence operations. 

According to members of his staff, he be- 
lieves that the intelligence provided to help 
him formulate foreign policy, while occa- 
sionally excellent, is not good enough, day 
after day, to justify its share of the budget. 

Mr. Nixon, it is said, has begun to decide 
for himself what the intelligence priorities 
must be and where the money should be 
spent, instead of leaving it largely to the in- 
telligence community. He has instructed his 
staff to survey the situation and report back 
within a year, it is hoped—with recommen- 
dations for budget cuts of as much as several 
hundred million dollars. 

Not many years ago the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the other intelligence bu- 
reaus were portrayed as an “invisible em- 
pire” controlling foreign policy behind a veil 
of secrecy. Now the pendulum has swung. 

The President and his aides are said to sus- 
pect widespread overlapping duplication 
and considerable “boondoggling” in the se- 
crecy-shrouded intelligence “community.” 

In addition to the C.I.A., they include the 
intelligence arms of the Defense, State and 
Justice Departments and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Together they spend $3.5-bil- 
lion a year on strategic intelligence about 
the Soviet Union, Communist China and 
other countries that might harm the nation’s 
security. 
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When tactical intelligence in Vietnam and 
Germany and reconnaissance by overseas 
commands is included, the annual figure ex- 
ceeds $5-billion, experts say. The Defense 
Department spends more than 80 per cent 
of the total, or about $4-billion, about $2.5- 
billion of it on the strategic intelligence and 
the rest on tactical. It contributes at least 
150,000 members of the intelligence staffs, 
which are estimated at 200,000 people. 

Overseeing all the activities is the United 
States Intelligence Board, set up by secret 
order by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
1956 to coordinate intelligence exchanges, 
decide collection priorities, assign collection 
tasks and help prepare what are known as 
national intelligence estimates. 

The chairman of the board, who is the 
President’s representative, is the Director of 
Central Intelligence, at present Richard 
Helms. The other members are Lieut, Gen. 
Donald V. Bennett, head of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency; Ray S. Cline, director of 
intelligence and research at the State De- 
partment; Vice Adm. Noel Gayler, head of 
the National Security Agency; Howard C. 
Brown, Jr., an assistant general manager at 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and William 
C. Sullivan, a deputy director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Intelligence men are aware of the Presi- 
dent’s disquiet, but they say that until 
now—half-way through his term—he has 
never seriously sought to comprehend the 
vast, sprawling conglomeration of agencies. 
Nor, they say, has he decided how best to 
use their technical resources and personnel— 
much of it talented—in formulating policy. 


TWO CASES IN POINT 


Administration use—albeit, tardy use—of 
vast resources in spy satellites and recon- 
naissance planes to help police the Arab- 
Israel cease-fire of last August is considered 
a case in point. Another was poor intelligence 
coordination before the abortive Sontay 
prisoner-of-war raid of No, 21, at which time 
the C.I.A. was virtually shut out of Pentagon 
planning. 

By contrast, the specialists point out, 
timely intelligence helps in decision-making. 

It was Mr. Cline who spotted in U-23 pho- 
tographs a sign of a Soviet nuclear sub- 
marine buildup at Cienfuegos, Cuba, last 
September. His suspicions, based on the ar- 
rival of a mother ship, plus two inconspicu- 
ous barges of a type used only for storing a 
nuclear submarine’s radioactive effluent, 
alerted the White House, That led to intense 
behind-the-scenes negotiation and the Presi- 
dent’s recent warning to Moscow not to sery- 
ice nuclear armed ships “in or from” Cuban 
bases. 

Career officials in the intelligence commu- 
nity resist talking with reporters, but inter- 
views over several months with Federal offi- 
cials who deal daily with intelligence mat- 
ters, with men retired from intelligence ca- 
reers and with some on active duty indicate 
that President Nixon and his chief advisers 
appreciate the need for high-grade intelli- 
gence and “consume” it eagerly. 

The community, for instance, has been 
providing the President with exact statistics 
on numbers, deployment and characteristics 
of Soviet missiles, nuclear submarines and 
airpower for the talks with the Russians on 
the limitation of strategic arms. 

“We couldn’t get off the ground at the 
talks without this extremely sophisticated 
information base,” an official commented. 
“We don't give our negotiators round fig- 
ures—about 300 of this weapon. We get it 
down to the ‘284 here, here and here.’ When 
our people sit down to negotiate with the 
Russians they know all about the Russian 
strategic threat to the U.S.—that’s the way 
to negotiate.” 

Too much intelligence has its drawbacks, 
some sources say, for it, whets the Adminis- 
tration’s appetite. Speaking of Henry A. Kis- 
singer, the President's adviser on a national- 
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security affairs, a Cabinet official observed: 
“Henry's impatient for facts.” 


ESTIMATES IN NEW FORM 


In the last year Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kis- 
singer have ordered a revision in the national 
intelligence estimates, which are prepared by 
the C.I.A. after consultation with the other 
intelligence agencies. Some on future Soviet 
strategy have been ordered radically revised 
by Mr. Kissinger. 

“Our knowledge of present Soviet capabil- 
ities allows Henry and others to criticize us 
for some sponginess about predicting future 
Soviet policy,” an informed source conceded 
“It’s pretty hard to look down the road with 
the same certainty.” 

Part of the Administration's dissatisfac- 
tion with the output and organization of 
the intelligence community stems from the 
President’s tidy mental habits and pressing 
budget problems; part comes from the in- 
tellectual acuity of Mr. Kissinger, a counter- 
intelligence sergeant in World War II and 
& specialist on Soviet strategy and on dis- 
armament, 

On the other hand, the Administration 
recognizes that it must share the blame for 
not having come to grips with intelligence 
problems until now. 

The President is said to have had difficulty 
ascertaining precisely what all the Federal 
intelligence agencies do—and with how 
much money and manpower. 

“Trying to draw up an organization chart 
is a nightmare,” a senior aide remarked. “No 
one person seems to be in charge. That's 
part of the problem. Whoever winds up run- 
ning this thing is clearly going to have to pe 
someone with the President's confidence.” 

The intelligence units have their own prob- 
lems in figuring out the White House’s mode 
of operation. Recently an intelligence unit in 
the Pentagon spent a good deal of time and 
effort investigating, then charting, what 
functions each member of Mr. Kissinger’s 
110-man staff was supposed to perform. 


HELMS SAID TO RATE HIGH 


Sources close to the White House say that 
Mr. Nixon and his foreign-policy advisers— 
Mr, Kissinger and Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers and Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird—respect the professional competence 
of Mr. Helms, who is 57 and is the first ca- 
reer head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Appointed by President Lyndon B. John- 
son in June, 1966, Mr. Helms has been es- 
sentially apolitical. He is said to have brought 
professional ability to bear in “lowering the 
profile” of the agency, tightening discipline 
and divesting it of many fringe activities 
that have aroused criticism in Congress and 
among the public. His standing with Con- 
gress and among the professionals is high. 

According to White House sources, Prest- 
dent Nixon, backed by the Congressional 
leadership, recently offered Mr. Helms added 
authority to coordinate the activities of the 
other board members. He is reported to have 
declined. 

A major problem, according to those who 
know the situation, is that while Mr. Helms 
is the President’s representative on the In- 
telligence Board, his agency spends only 
about 10 per cent—$500-million to $600-mil- 
lion—of the annual intelligence budget. It 
employs about 150,000 Americans, plus a few 
thousand foreigners. 

“When you have the authority but you 
don't control the resources,” a senior Penta- 
gon official explained, "you tend to walk very 
softly.” 

As for the State Department, which has 
constitutional responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy, it has seen its intelligence 
arm gradually whittled away; in 1945 it had 
about 1,200 intelligence officers and now it 
has 300. Its annual intelligence budget is $6- 
million, or 0.25 per cent of spending on in- 
telligence. Recently Mr. Rogers has directed 
Mr. Cline to take a more vigorous part at 
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Intelligence Board meetings, asserting the 
department’s “primacy” in foreign policy, 
and specifically in intelligence collection and 
evaluation. 

Mr. Nixon is said to feel the need to settle 
the question of ultimate leadership but to be 
willing to wait until the study he ordered is 
completed. 

Mr. Helms’s contro] over intelligence ac- 
tivities is indirect and his powers are cir- 
cumscribed. He is an adviser on intelligence, 
not on policy. He points out the likely con- 
clusions from policy acts but he does not 
recommend policies unless specifically asked 
to by the President. 

Moreover, the director, like other intel- 
ligence chiefs in the Federal bureaucracy, 
must “sell” his product to Cabinet-level con- 
sumers and get decisions. 

“Helms has been trying awfully hard to 
stay out of trouble,” remarked a former 
agency Official with White House contacts. 
“He’s had the feeling that the C.I.A. was a 
place that might become a focal point of 
trouble in this Administration and his policy 
has been very cautious.” 

His associates also fear that his usefulness 
as an impartial intelligence adviser may be 
jeopardized if the wrangling between Secre- 
tary Laird and Senator J. W. Fulbright con- 
tinues. Each has taken to citing Mr. Helms’s 
secret testimony to buttress his case. 


BEARER OF BAD TIDINGS 


In addition the C.I.A. must sometimes re- 
port facts that the Administration is loath 
to hear—as happened last May when it told 
White House, State Department and Penta- 
gon that Vietnamese Communists had in- 
filtrated more than 30,000 agents into the 
South Vietnamese Government, endangering 
its ability to last after an American troop 
withdrawal. 

The slack use of the intelligence commu- 
nity’s resources during the Middle East crisis 
last year illustrates a problem bothering the 
White House. 

On June 19 Mr. Rogers urged a cease-fire; 
it was accepted by the Egyptians on July 22 
and by the Israelis on Aug. 1. All parties 
agreed that it would take effect at midnight 
Israeli time on the seventh. 

According to sources in and out of the in- 
telligence community, Mr. Rogers and his 
principal deputy on the matter, Joseph J. 
Sisco, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, were unwilling to 
consider the possibility of violations. It was 
not until Aug. 10 or 11 that the first U-2's 
began flying from British bases on Cyprus. 
Even then there were problems. Weather de- 
layed the first photographic runs; Israel re- 
sisted air activity—even by the United 
States—over her territory. 

The delays permitted the Egyptians to 
continue introducing missile batteries into 
the standstill area after the deadline, in- 
furiating Israel, threatening the cease-fire 
and embarrassing the White House. 


ADMINISTRATION EMBARRASSED 


Faulty coordination prior to the abortive 
Sontay raid also embarrassed the Adminis- 
tration. There is evidence that the C.I.A., at 
Mr. Helms’s direction, furnished the Penta- 
gon with what information it had on North 
Vietnam during the early planning stages 
last summer. However, the Pentagon took 
over the planning. What went wrong is still 
a mystery. 

Rapid intelligence, specialists insist, can 
afford protection to policy interests. 

Before dawn on Jan. 23, 1968, President 
Johnson was awakened to learn that the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, an electronic-intelligence ship 
carrying vital code-breaking devices, had 
been seized by North Korean gunboats. His 
immediate reaction was to order an attack 
on North Korea to free the ship. 

C.I.A. analysts in the White House situs- 
tion room warned him that the North Ko- 
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reans had 450 jets and 15 surface-to-air mis- 
sile batteries. They also reported that a North 
Korean broadcast just intercepted indicated 
that the Pueblo had been seized 23 miles off 
the coast. 

With that information Mr. Johnson de- 
cided against the risk of a second war on 
the Asian mainland and took the issue of 
“piracy on the high seas” to the United 
Nations. 

“In the missile age, the most dangerous 
enemy of the United States is an uninformed 
President,” Bromley Smith, a former White 
House aide, wrote not long ago. 

A President, of course, may choose to use 
the intelligence resources at his command, 
or not. Whatever the choice, they are sub- 
stantial. 

The C.I.A. is the “central” arm, created 
under the National Security Act of 1947 to 
coordinate all overseas intelligence activities 
and to winnow for the President intelligence, 
from whatever source, affecting national se- 
curity. As its head Mr. Helms is the senior 
intelligence adviser to the President and 
Congress. 

The agency can conduct espionage any- 
where outside the United States. It has no 
powers of arrest and interrogation but co- 
operates with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Congress has empowered the agency to 
perform services of “common concern” to 
other branches of government as ordered by 
the National Security Council. That is its 
charter for “covert actions”: flying U-—2’s over 
the Soviet Union from 1956 to 1960; ferrying 
agents in and out of enemy-held areas of 
Southeast Asia; organizing, training and sup- 
plying 35,000 anti-Communist Meo tribes- 
men in Laos, where President John F. Ken- 
nedy ordered it in 1962. 

Dean Rusk, former Secretary of State, once 
told friends: “Dirty tricks form about 5 per 
cent of the C.I.A.’s work—and we have full 
control over dirty tricks.” 

Proposals for covert actions come from 
the White House, the State, Defense or Jus- 
tice Department and from ambassadors and 
military commanders overseas. All must 
eventually be approved by a little-known 
White House panel whose designation is pe- 
riodically switched for cover purposes. 

Known at present as the Forty Committee, 
for the number of the memo constituting 
it, it consists of Mr. Helms, Attorney Gen- 
eral John N. Mitchell, Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary David Packard, Mr. Kissinger and U. 
Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, If all agree on a proposal 
it goes forward; if not the President decides. 

On the overt side the C.I.A. employs sev- 
eral thousand social and physical scientists 
to study the flood of information pouring in 
daily—half from open sources, a third from 
satellites and telemetry and 10 to 15 per 
cent from spies. 

The other agencies, notably those at the 
Pentagon, have less developed evaluation fa- 
cilities but far greater collection tools. The 
Pentagon is authorized to run its own agents 
abroad after clearance from the C.I.A. Mr. 
Helms is said to have little control over its 
activities. 

The Administration has also been embar- 
rassed by recent disclosures that Army in- 
telligence, assigned by the Johnson Admin- 
istration to spy on civilians during civil dis- 
turbances starting in the summer of 1967, 
virtually ran wild and by late 1969 had fed 
18,000 names into its computers, dossiers and 
files. 

Neither Mr. Helms nor the Intelligence 
Board had any connection with this domes- 
tic counteresplionage. It was an example of 
overlarge stafis using excessive facilities un- 
der too little civilian control. 

The Pentagon's Defense Intelligence 
Agency has a staff of 3,000 and spends $500- 
million yearly—as much as the C.I.A—to 
collect and evaluate strategic intelligence. 
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It uses Air Force planes to monitor for- 
eign nuclear tests and collect air samples. 
Its National Security Agency at Fort Meade, 
near Baltimore, spends $1-billion yearly and 
employs nearly 100,000 crypt-analysts and 
supporting staff to crack codes and eavesdrop 
on world communications. Its National Re- 
connaissance Office spends another $1-billion 
yearly flying reconnaissance airplanes and 
lofting or exploiting the satellites that con- 
stantly circle the earth and photograph en- 
emy terrain wth incredible accuracy from 
130 miles up. 

The results of the President’s coming man- 
agement survey remain to be seen of course, 
but Secretary Laird has already ordered Gen- 
eral Bennett to report to him instead of to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Moreover, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Robert F, Froe- 
hike, is expected in time to take all the 
Pentagon's massive intelligence machinery 
under his control and to sit in as the Penta- 
gon's main representative at Mr. Helms’ 
weekly meeting of the Intelligence Board. 

Many intelligence men concede the need 
for “trimming the fat,” tightening up co- 
ordination, making intelligence more respon- 
sive to the formulation of foreign policy. 
Some, citing successive studies since World 
War II, see little change beyond “tinkering 
and tampering.” 

Others feel that an “in house” reorganiza- 
tion, as distinct from an outside panel 
studded with politically prominent but sub- 
stantively ineffective people, may do good 
and may strengthen Mr. Helms’ guidance 
of the intelligence community. 

Whatever the outcome, many career ex- 
perts regard the United States system as still 
markedly superior to its principal rivals in 
the Soviet Union. 

One official, asked his reaction to the com- 
ing study, quoted Cardinal Maury, an 18th- 
century French prelate who was elected to 
the Academy but then refused certain dig- 
nities he considered his due. 

“When I look at myself I am nothing,” 
the Cardinal remarked, “but when I look at 
the others I am great.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1971] 
FOREIGN POLICY; CONGRESS MORE ACTIVE 
(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON.—Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
summing up the work of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during the past Congress, 
observed that the once-cozy relationship 
with the Administration on foreign policy 
had been replaced by a more questioning at- 
titude among the legislators. 

In ways still not completely grasped and 
certainly not accepted by the executive 
branch, the changing Congressional attitude 
has introduced a new factor in the formula- 
tion of foreign and military policies. 

At a time when control over foreign policy 
has tended to become ever more concentrated 
in the White House, and partly in reaction 
to that trend, Congress—primarily the Sen- 
ate, thus far—has been reasserting a voice, 
long dormant and still ill-defined, in the 
formulation of foreign policy. In the House, 
the tendency of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has been to regard itself as a sub- 
ordinate partner. 

As the Senate makes its voice heard, a 
subtle yet significant shift appears to be 
taking place in the balance of power between 
the legislative and executive branches. 

For decades the President has wielded un- 
questioned primacy in foreign policy, with 
Congress largely acting as the passive, con- 
curring partner when its approval was need- 
ed. As expressed in a 1936 Supreme Court 
decision that is still the leading precedent 
on the issue, the constitutional doctrine 
that has evolved holds that when it comes 
to foreign policy, the Presidency possesses 
a sovereignty inherited from the British 
crown and not dependent on affirmative 
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grants of power under the Constitution or 
upon Congressional approval. 

As long as foreign policy had little impact 
upon domestic issues, it was a doctrine that 
was unquestioningly accepted by Congress. 
Now, with foreign and domestic issues deeply 
intertwined, Congress has moved to challenge 
what the Supreme Court described in 1936 
as the “external sovereignty.” 

In tone and in practice the Congressional 
voice is inherently negative. Neither under 
its constitutional power nor with its or- 
ganization is Congress prepared to take a 
positive role in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 

From that essentially negative stance it 
has moved to exercise a critical check on how 
the Administration develops and conducts 
foreign policy. The result has been to circum- 
scribe the once-unchallenged iatitude of the 
executive. 

Cambodia is an example of the changing 
relationship. Eight months ago, President 
Nixon, relying on his constitutional powers 
as Commander in Chief, felt free to order 
military intervention in Cambodia without 
consulting Congress. 


RESTRAINTS WERE IMPOSED 


At the initiative of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the legislators then im- 
posed restraints on the President by specify- 
ing that he could not use funds to introduce 
American ground combat troops or military 
advisers into Cambodia again. 

Another instance involved Spain. The State 
and Defense Departments found that they 
were no longer free to enter a new agree- 
ment on bases with the Franco Government 
without undergoing critical examination by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. In the 
end, despite Mr. Fulbright’s insistence that 
a treaty would be preferable, the Administra- 
tion resorted to an executive agreement, but 
only after reducing proposed military aid and 
declaring that the agreement cid not rep- 
resent a commitment to the defense of 
Spain. 

At times the changing relationship has al- 
most led to constitutional confrontations 
between the executive branch and Congress. 
Underlying the Congressional assertiveness 
is a feeling, which runs particularly deep in 
the Senate, that an imbalance has developed 
between the branches, especially in Presi- 
dential use of war powers, 

As the decision-making on foreign policy 
has become more concentrated in the White 
House, Congressional committees have found 
themselves circumscribed in their traditional 
role of cross-examining policy-making offi- 
cials. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers still 
appears before the committees, though with 
less frequency than his recent predecessors; 
at times his appearances before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee have been 
vetoed by the White House. 

Another important element is that the 
Congressional committee cannot question 
Henry A. Kissinger, who, as the President’s 
adviser on national security, can invoke the 
long-standing doctrine that White House 
Officials do not testify on Capitol Hill. 


BRIEFINGS FOR A FEW 


That doctrine has not prevented Mr. Kis- 
singer from giving occasional political brief- 
ings to pro-Administration members of Con- 
gress On such topics as Cambodia and the 
arms talks with the Russians. 

The closest the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has come to establishing a dialogue with 
the man who undoubtedly is Mr. Nixon’s 
most important maker of foreign policy has 
been private, unannounced dinner meetings 
that included Senator Fulbright. 

Thus far the Administration and Congress 
have cautiously backed away from the brink 
of confrontation. When the restrictions on 
the Cambodian action appeared inevitable, 
the White House, after opposing them as a 
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derogation of the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief, reluctantly accepted them 
as a restatement of its policy of not getting 
inyolved militarily. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, in turn, 
has come to accept the dominance of the 
executive in conducting foreign policy, but 
with the important new qualification that it 
feels free to question and influence the deter- 
mination of policy. 

For all the bickering and feuding of recent 
years, it seems apparent that the Congres- 
sional criticism has had an influence on Ad- 
ministration policy. 


IMPASSE IN SOME AREAS 


President Nixon’s doctrine that the Asian 
nations must assume a greater burden of 
defending themselves reflected the complaint 
in Congress that the United States had over- 
committed itself. 

In other areas an impasse developed. The 
Administration ignored the Senate’s advice, 
incorporated in a resolution adopted last 
April, that the United States propose a mora- 
torium on weapons testing and deployment 
as the first step toward an agreement limit- 
ing strategic arms. A group of Senate liberals 
blocked the Administration’s proposal for 
trade quotas, and conservatives prevented ap- 
proval of the long-stalled genocide conven- 
tion. 

In former years Congress tended to regard 
its foreign-policy powers as limited to giving 
“advice and consent,” which meant in prac- 
tice the Senate's approval of treaties and am- 
bassadors. To the growing distress of the Sen- 
ate, the Administration tended to avoid 
treaties on important matters, preferring, as 
in the case of Spain, to take the route of ex- 
ecutive agreements, which do not require 
sanction, Ambassadorships have become so 
routine that most members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee do not even bother to 
attend confirmation hearings. 

More recently Congress has turned to other 
foreign-policy powers that it has under the 
Constitution but has not much resorted to: 
the power to declare war and to raise armed 
forces and the ultimate power over the purse 
strings. With the Senate taking the initiative 
Congress has begun to use those powers, al- 
though in a cautious way. 

The Senate was unwilling to withhold 
money to force withdrawal of American forces 
from Vietnam, as proposed by Senators 
George McGovern and Mark O. Hatfield. After 
months of debate the House of Representa- 
tives and the Administration finally accepted 
a version offered by Senators John Sherman 
Cooper and Frank Church limiting the Presi- 
dent’s powers to undertake military actions 
in Cambodia. 


VIOLATION OF INTENT SEEN 


With the recent expansion of American air 
activities over Cambodia, Senators have as- 
serted that the Administration has violated 
the spirit and intent of the Cooper-Church 
amendments. 

On strictly legal grounds it is a difficult 
allegation for the amendment’s sponsors to 
sustain. In the course of prolonged considera- 
tion, as Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
was quick to point out, the amendment was 
modified to exclude a prohibition on the use 
of air power in support of the Cambodian 
forces. 

The underlying purpose of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, which was attached to a 
bill on foreign military sales, was to estab- 
lish the principle that the President should 
not involve the nation in a war without the 
consent of Congress. That in turn has raised 
the larger constitutional question of the 
war-making powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief as against those of Con- 
gress. 

At first, with amendments to appropria- 
tion bills, and now with general legislation, 
Congress is moving to redefine and limit the 
President’s war-making powers. The move- 
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ment started with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee but has spread to such 
groups as the Senate Armed Services and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees, both more 
traditionalist and more oriented to the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Senator John Stennis of Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, who 
has probably been the leading champion of 
the President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief, recently announced that he was draft- 
ing legislation that gives the President au- 
thority to repel an attack on American 
forces but requires Congressional action ‘“‘be- 
fore hostilities can be extended for an ap- 
preciable time.” The first lesson of Vietnam, 
he said, “is that in the future there must be 
a declaration of war by the Congress unless 
of course, there is some major Pearl Harbor- 
type attack on the country.” 


REDEFINING RELATIONSHIP 


When it comes to checking on the daily 
conduct of foreign policy, Congress finds it- 
self handicapped. The committees have 
neither the staff, the time or the will to 
monitor the activities of all the dozens of 
departments and agencies concerned. 

But the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had discovered that, like the com- 
mittees involved in the domestic field, it 
has the “oversight” power to investigate the 
activities of agencies. It has started using 
that power in a critical, factfinding way. 

Senator Fulbright, the chairman, sum- 
marizing the committee’s activities, stressed 
the more critical approach in explaining 
how Congress was redefining the relation- 
ship between the executive and legislative 
branches. 

“For many years,” he wrote, “the role ex- 
ercised by the committee on foreign relations 
was that of the unquestioning advocate of 
policies and programs submitted to the Sen- 
ate by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment.” Now, he added the role is changing 
as “the committee has become aware that it 
is no service to the nation to accept with- 
out question judgments made by the execu- 
tive.” 

During the last Congress, the Arkansas 
Democrat said, the committee “for the first 
time in decades sought to exercise a truly in- 
dependent critical judgment of proposals on 
foreign and defense policy questions.” 

“The cozy relationship has been replaced 
by questions,” he remarked. 

The passive Congressional attitude—with 
its premise that “politics stops at the water’s 
edge”—goes back to World War II and the 
postwar evolution of bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy under the impact of the cold 
war. 

It developed under President Harry S. 
Truman and continued under Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and John F, Kennedy, but co- 
operation between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches began to break down in the 
Administration of Lyndon B. Johnson as a 
result of the Vietnam war. 

Initially, through publicized hearings, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee sought 
to change the Johnson Administration’s pol- 
icy by influencing public opinion—a method 
still one of the most powerful weapons at 
the disposal of Congress. More and more in 
the Nixon Administration the committee 
has been shifting to examining and chal- 
lenging policy. 

Symptomatic of the more questioning at- 
titude was the formation two years ago of 
the Subcommittee on Security Agreements 
and Commitments Abroad, headed by Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
souri. The panel sought to establish the 


facts underlying policy in particular coun- 
tries. 
2,500 PAGES OF TESTIMONY 


The subcommittee’s staff members—Wal- 


ter H. Pincus, a former newspaperman, and 
Roland A. Paul, a New York lawyer—trav- 
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eled to 23 countries. On the basis of their 
findings, the subcommittee cross-examined 
diplomatic and military representatives on 
activities in more than a dozen countries, 
including the Philippines, Thailand, Laos, 
Ethiopia, Morocco 


Japan, Korea, Turkey, 
and Spain. 

Out of the hearings came more than 2,500 
pages of testimony containing more factual 
information about foreign policy than had 
ever been obtained by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Some of it was a revelation to 
the committee as well as to members of 
Congress in general. 

Until then Congress was not aware of the 
extent of the United States military involve- 
ment in Laos, including bombing strikes in 
support of the Laotian Government. Nor was 
Congress aware that in 1960 the United States 
gave Ethiopia a commitment to support a 
40,000-man army as well as a vague pledge 
to protect her territorial integrity. 

In the new role of informed critic, the com- 
mittee—and the Senate—have been assisted 
by the recent migration of Foreign Service 
officers from the State Department to Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Some have gone to the staffs of Senators, 
among them William G. Miller, an assistant 
to Mr. Cooper, who was instrumental in 
drafting the basis of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, Others such as James G. Low- 
enstein and Richard M. Moose have joined 
the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

More by accident than by design the com- 
mittee is establishing its own foreign service 
to provide independent, first-hand reports— 
a break with the practice that only legislators 
made inspection trips. If nothing else, a staff 
member said with regard to Administration 
reports on foreign matters the independent 
data have the effect of keeping them honest. 

The executive had long kept secret the fact 
that an Army arsenal on Okinawa was pro- 
ducing ammunition for captured Soviet-type 
AK-47 rifles, some of which were being turned 
over to the Cambodian forces. After the sit- 
uation was reported in a cable from Messrs. 
Lowenstein and Moose that was deliberately 
relayed through the State Department, Sec- 
retary of State Wiliam P. Rogers interpolated 
a reference to the ammunition in a statement 
he had prepared for delivery to the Foreign 
Relations Committee about military aid to 
Cambodia. 

KISSINGER GOT THEM, TOO 

Mr. Rogers was not the only Administra- 
tion official to read the cables from the two 
men during their tours of Indochina. Every 
eee they were placed on Mr. Kissinger’s 

esk. 

The extent that all of this has made policy 
makers more cautious or thorough may be 
immeasurable; it is apparent that the more 
aggressive committee attitude has contrib- 
uted to the willingness of Congress to impose 
constraints on the Administration. 

The Symington subcommittee’s hearings 
on Laos led in 1969 to an amendment to the 
Defense Appropriations Act prohibiting the 
introduction of ground combat troops into 
Laos and Thailand. The subcommittee’s dis- 
closure that Thai, South Korean and Philip- 
pine troops were given extra pay for fighting 
in South Vietnam led to acceptance of an 
amendment by Mr. Fulbright prohibiting 
such payments, 

One Administration reaction was to in- 
tensify secrecy, to the point that State and 
Defense Department officials were ordered— 
presumably by the White House—not to dis- 
cuss the overseas deployment of nuclear 
weapons with the Symington subcommittee. 

On the other hand, there are indications 
that the Administration, especially the State 
Department, is reconciling itself to dealing 
with a more assertive Congress. 

In his year-end statement Senator Ful- 
bright noted that Secretary Rogers, “despite 
some reluctance to engage in public dialogue 
with the committee on foreign-policy issues, 
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has shown understanding of our desire to ex- 
ercise an independent judgment.” As a re- 
sult, he may set a pattern of cooperative 
relationships in the new Congress. 

One question now arising is whether, as 
the Administration assumes a less belligerent 
attitude, the Senate committee will slip back 
into a more passive, cooperative role. The 
answer may lie in whether the committee 
decides to extend the mandate of the Sy- 
mington panel or, as an alternative, to di- 
rect its long-dormant regional subcommittees 
to assume & more active role. 


PLAYING SUBORDINATE PART 


Another question is whether the House 
committee will follow the Senate course. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Representative 
Thomas E. Morgan of Pennsylvania, the 
group, leaning to a subordinate role, has 
tended to review its function as giving a 
subordinate partner whose function is to 
give bipartisan support to the foreign pol- 
icy dictated by the President. But there are 
indications that the breezes of independence 
are beginning to be felt. 

After the Cambodian intervention a House 
Foreign Affairs subcommittee headed by 
Representative Clement J. Zablocki of Wis- 
consin held hearings on the President's war- 
making powers and produced a resolution, 
subsequently approved by the House, re- 
quiring him to submit a written report on 
the commitment of American forces to for- 
eign hostilities. 

With the departure of Speaker John W. 
McCormack, Mr. Morgan may no longer be 
under pressure from the leadership to rush 
pro-Administration resolutions to the floor 
or to stifle the growing dissent. 

Perhaps the most important change in 
the House committee's attitude may be 
wrought by the recent Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, which will permit television 
cameras at house hearings. On the basis of 
televised hearings the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee established its public stat- 
ure as an adversary of the executive branch; 
it was when the Senators discovered them- 
selves being bested in televised debates that 
they turned to a more active approach to 
challenge Administration policy. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 24, 1971] 
U.S. Foreicn Poricy: A FRM NIXON STYLE— 
Desprre NatTion’s Moop or WITHDRAWAL, 

PRESIDENT STRIVES FOR STRENGTH ABROAD 

(By Max Frankel) 

WasHIncron.—The men and minds at work 
on foreign policy have changed. The tech- 
niques and tactics of American diplomacy 
have changed. The troops are coming out of 
Indochina almost as fast as they once went 
in. The cast of leading characters on the 
world stage has changed and the rhetoric 
with which Washington addresses them has 
changed even more. Most strikingly, the 
people of the United States have changed 
their view of the world overseas. 

Yet halfway through President Nixon's 
term the principal goals and ambitions of 
American foreign policy have hardly 
changed at all. 

Mr. Nixon’s Administration looks outward 
in the defense of American interests though 
the country is looking inward now for 4 
period of rest and reconstruction. 

Even in withdrawing troops from Vietnam, 
the President seeks to achieve the objectives 
that prompted massive intervention in the 
first place, 

Even in the face of weariness with obliga- 
tions abroad, he intends to conduct a forward 
diplomacy and to keep troops and navies 
across the seas to assure influence in distant 
places. 

Even amid economic stress and demands 
for new priorities, he intends to remain pre- 
eminent in weaponry and to retain the 
capacity to contest any expansionist impulses 
in the Soviet union and Communist China. 
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In sum, President Nixon has labored to 
protect and to perfect the foreign-affairs con- 
cepts of the last two decades against the 
widespread disenchantment with Vietnam 
and against the allure of insular doctrines, 

To cope with those tensions—and for other 
reasons as well—the President has further 
enhanced the power of his office in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, though he has had to 
yield some tactical ground to a more asser- 
tive Congress and an impatient public. By 
concentrating decision making in the White 
House, he has been able to devise his own mix 
of strategic and political calculations and to 
shield the process from challengers in Con- 
gress and among the public. 


SIGNS OF DECLINING INFLUENCE 


As the series of articles about the foreign- 
policy process in The New York Times re- 
ported last week, most strategic and geo- 
political concepts in the Nixon years have 
been developed by the President and his 
energetic adviser on national security, Henry 
A. Kissinger. 

The series found a further decline in the 
influence of the State Department, continu- 
ing a trend that developed throughout the 
nuclear age. It also found a decline in the 
Pentagon’s influence over foreign policy— 
also for a combination of reasons—although 
military leaders have regained some voice in 
planning policy and play a major role in its 
execution. 

The articles reported a lack of cohesion in 
the conduct of foreign economic policy and 
intelligence operations—flaws that the White 
House has recognized and moved to remedy. 

Yesterday's report focused on the still-ill- 
defined stirring in Congress to capitalize on 
public sentiment, to check the trend toward 
Presidential power and to retain a measure 
of at least restraining influence over foreign 
and military policies. 

Such studies of concealed bureaucratic 
bargaining and continuing political maneu- 
ver cannot be definitive. Within every trend 
there can be a countertrend. Even minor epi- 
sodes produce irreconcilable testimony and 
endless controversy. 


THE ACCOUNTS DIVERGE 


For example, an account of irritation in 
the State Department because the President 
had pre-empted its plan to publish last year 
& major definition of foreign policies evoked 
new and conclusive evidence that the de- 
partment knew all along of Mr. Nixon’s in- 
tention to produce his own report. The White 
House staff had several times solicited the 
department’s help and did not sense a pos- 
sible conflict until close to publication day. 
At the department, however, officials con- 
tinue to insist that they were deliberately 
crowded out of the picture. 

Feelings of mistrust and rivalry are prob- 
ably more intense than The Times was able 
to document. They inflame the talk of a 
gossipy town; beyond that they bear on the 
extent to which the White House will admit 
departmental officials to its policy councils 
and on the zeal and imagination those offi- 
cials will bring to Presidential directives. 

In every branch of government the line 
between effective and tidy control from the 
top, as sought by Mr. Nixon, and construc- 
tive use of the expertise of the huge Federal 
establishment is most delicate and difficult 
to locate. Yet even a lengthy study of how 
Mr. Nixon has organized the management of 
international affairs leaves the question of 
what difference it all makes to the substance 
of his policies. 

The most conspicuous consequence is that 
he has imposed on all major policy decisions 
his mal sense of the rivairy with the 
Soviet Union. He has shown himself cau- 
tiously ready to negotiate for accommodation 
in regions of conflict and for some modera- 
tion in the arms race. But he has insisted on 
proceeding from a posture of strength, both 
personal and national. 
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The President has taken or threatened 
tough action—fram Cambodia to Cuba to 
the Middle East—to prove that he would not 
hesitate to use his strength and to demon- 
strate that American weariness was not to 
be confused with weakness. On several oc- 
casions he has wanted to show himself even 
tougher than subordinates thought wise. 


REACTION TO CHALLENGE 


Like Presidents John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Mr. Nixon has often 
reacted to challenge as if it were a deliberate 
test of his willingness and freedom to act. 

It was largely to demonstrate that Ameri- 

can commitments would not be eroded even 
by strife at home that he decided from the 
start to brave the political storms and to 
withdraw only gradually from Vietnam, 
without a deadline. Similarly, it was largely 
to forestall miscalculation in Moscow that 
he has given more explicit pledges of sup- 
port to Israel and kept more troops in West 
Germany than some of his advisers deemed 
necessary. 
Moreover, by concentrating both the def- 
inition and the articulation of foreign policy 
at the White House, the President has been 
able to adjust his objectives abroad to the 
often-contrary political pressures at home. 
He has been eager to reach decisions from 
a central perspective in order to protect his 
brand of globalism from what he deems to 
be the domestic threat of isolationism. 

He has proclaimed an ambiguous “doc- 
trine” that essentially preserves commit- 
ments overseas while trying to soothe anx- 
iety about them in the United States. It put 
forward guidelines for future military aid 
and involyements that neither altered nor 
criticized past practice in any significant 
way, but the proposals were shrewdly calcu- 
lated to reaffirm the self-evident reluctance 
of the country to repeat the Vietnam experi- 
ence. 

SOME OPERATIONS EXPANDED 


In much the same way, Mr. Nixon has 
actually expanded some American operations 
in Indochina with the stated purpose of fa- 
cilitating an earlier disengagement. 

He moved to the brink of threatening mili- 
tary intervention in the Middle East in the 
hope of making it unnecessary. 

He has withdrawn some troops from South 
Korea and other inactive theaters to win 
time and public consent for maintaining 
large forces In Europe and elsewhere. 

He has twice reduced the military budget 
to preserve support for still-huge defense 
outlays and for the renovation or expansion 
of costly weapons systems. 

He has abandoned talk of international 
crusade and ideals and replaced it with an 
emphasis on national interest, thus trying 
to scale down inflated expectations of Amer- 
ican leadership abroad and to calm the fears 
at home of foreign adventure. 

In the context of the last decade Mr. 
Nixon has clearly lowered the American 
voice and profile in the world. He would 
inspire anger rather than admiration if he 
were to repeat the promise of President Ken- 
nedy 10 years ago this week that “we shall 
pay any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe, to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

Yet Mr. Nixon has not recoiled from the 
major policy objectives that Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Johnson held dear. 


NO TIME FOR EVERYTHING 
‘The intensely personal involvement of Mr. 
Nixon in foreign affairs has often slighted 
pending domestic business, And because 
there is simply no time for everything at the 
top, his approach has also risked the periodic 
neglect of such large subjects as trade and 
foreign aid and such large areas of the 
world as Latin America and Africa. 
But it has also strengthened the hand of 
the like-minded Mr. Kissinger and allowed 
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him to badger the bureaucracy with dif- 
ficult questions that might have been 
ignored, to seek independent sources of in- 
formation to confirm or challenge depart- 
mental testimony and to insist on alterna- 
tive policy recommendations instead of fixed 
agency recommendations so that the Presi- 
dent can be protected from unchallenged 
advice or consensus, 

Such concentration of energy and coordi- 
nating power at the White House is the in- 
evitable consequence in the nuclear age of 
the President’s constitutional duty to shape 
foreign policy and to command the military 
forces. 

Now that a major war could develop in a 
few minutes’ time no President is willing 
to delegate decisions that bear on the dan- 
ger, however remotely. Moreover, even in na- 
tions without nuclear weapons, foreign pol- 
icies have impinged more and more on do- 
mestic economics and politics, so that virtu- 
ally every chief executive in the advanced 
nations has become eager to conduct his own 
diplomacy, 

A further motive for concentration is that 
the departments operating on the world 
scene have become too large and self-serv- 
ing in their outlooks, so that only a Presi- 
dent and his staff can reconcile conflicting 
aims and interests fairly. 

BUILDING UPON A TREND 

Mr. Nixon and Mr, Kissinger have built 
upon this trend, giving priority for obvious 
reasons, to the concept of phased withdraw- 
al from Vietnam and to the relationship 
with the Soviet Union—notably in the evolu- 
tion of arms policy and in both long-term 
planning and crisis management for the 
Middle East. They have also devoted much 
thought to the long-term prospects of ac- 
commodation in Central Europe, to relations 
with the Western allies and Japan, and to 
the search for eventual accommodation with 
Communist China. 

In those efforts the President and his ad- 
visers have evolved some new techniques. 
They are most proud of their more relaxed 
dealings with Western Europe and their 
thorough exploration of all possible forms of 
arms control that could be made consistent 
with their concepts of national security. 
They also hope to leave Indochina in a way 
that will assure the survival of a non-Com- 
munist government in South Vietnam. 

In most respects, nonetheless, they have 
built upon policy lines that were evident be- 
fore they moved into the White House, even 
including the concept of “Vietnamization” 
of the war. They have consciously tried to 
improve on the experience of their predeces- 
sors, however, by not allowing compartment- 
alized bureaucratic interests to overwhelm 
their larger purposes. 

The Administration has not suffered the 
embarrassments that followed the failure of 
the 1961 invasion of Cuba under the aegis of 
the Central Intelligence Agency or of the 
Pentagon’s cancellation of the Skybolt mis- 
sile in 1962. It has not tolerated the con- 
fusions caused by State Department pressure 
for an allied nuclear navy in the early nine- 
teen-sixties. It has not rushed into adven- 
tures such as the invasion of the Dominican 
Republic in 1965 on the basis of half-baked 
intelligence. 

NO SUDDEN LURCHES 

In fact, Mr. Nixon and his advisers have 
taken extreme care not to rile the sensibili- 
ties or disrupt the politics of the European 
allies with sudden lurches in defense Or 
foreign policy. Extreme care has been taken 
to brief them fully on the arms-control talks 
with Moscow. Despite the rumbles over West 
Germany’s move toward accommodation 
with the Communist world, the Administra- 
tion has been quite explicit about the con- 
ditions it would like to see as part of a move 
that it generally supports. 
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Though many of the Nixon policies have 
been devised in a crisis atmosphere—more 
so than the President had hoped before tak- 
ing office—they have not been improvised 
in response to pressure from lower echelons. 
The strike into Cambodia was hurriedly 
planned, but only after due deliberation at 
the White House. The Sontay raid last No- 
vember to liberate prisoners in North Vietnam 
was planned over many months, 

Anger and anxiety at the White House 
cooled quickly when the opportunities for ac- 
tion seemed limited. The President, though 
he wanted to, did not retaliate for the shoot- 
ing down of a spy plane by North Korea. Nor 
did he act on—or even betray—his private 
fears and sense of challenge when Chile 
elected a Marxist Government last fall. 

As Mr. Nixon has recognized, he has al- 
lowed foreign economic policies to develop 
in chaotic patterns, often in opposition to 
his larger strategic purposes. A bold and im- 
aginative foreign-aid program is the natural 
corollary of the Nixon doctrine, but little 
has been done to design a plan and to over- 
come the formidable political obstacles it 
would encounter. 


MEETING MILITARY NEEDS 


The difficult task of matching future mili- 
tary might to the nation’s sense of danger 
and obligation around the world has only 
begun. Having dismantled Robert S. Mc- 
Namara’s civilian team of whiz-kid analysts 
at the Pentagon, the White House must now 
evolve its own machinery for weighing the 
rival claims of the military services. Only 
the most rudimentary efforts have been made 
to develop methods by which a President 
could truly reorder priorities and weigh mili- 
tary “necessities” against the most urgent 
domestic needs. 

By concentrating control of foreign affairs 
at the White House, Mr. Nixon had also hoped 
to restore the public's confidence and to over- 
come what is called a President’s credibility 
gap. He has fulfilled his pledges on troop 
withdrawal and has tried to be somewhat 
more open about remote operations in Laos 
and Cambodia. But the rules of engagement 
in Indochina have been a constant source 
of confusion and the larger effort to recon- 
cile globalism with the popular yearning for 
retrenchment has produced much deliberate 
ambiguity that has left large segments of the 
public suspicious. 

Congressional efforts to clarify policies and 
tactics have become more difficult in the 
Nixon years. The President has not generally 
taken even Republican members into his 
confidence, and more and more of the most 
important concepts and decisions have been 
made in staff offices, whose occupants are not 
subject to legislative oversight or question- 
ing. 

Since Presidential news conferences are 
rare these days, Mr. Nixon has had to account 
for his foreign policies only to the extent 
that he has deemed useful or necessary. 


TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr, Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


MAN’S 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion is greatly concerned over what many 
persons have called the environmental 
crisis. Much of this concern centers on 
our coastal environment, and the future 
of these areas. 

The Delaware Coast Press, a weekly 
newspaper published in Rehoboth Beach, 
Del., recently carried a very informative 
editorial that discussed many of these 
questions. As I believe this editorial has 
significance beyond my State, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Extension of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS 


One of the biggest problems today con- 
fronting Americans, and particularly those 
of us living in coastal lands or adjacent to 
inland waterways, is that created by pro- 
longed pollution of water and air. 

It is a problem that must be solved in 
this decade. It is a problem that must be of 
concern to all of us—not only as it relates 
to our health and well being, but in terms of 
the well being of future generations. 

We must reverse—beginning right now— 
the abuse of our environment. We must take 
steps—now—to not only alleviate the exist- 
ing crisis but to protect our natural resources 
against any repetition of those abuses that 
created it. 

This problem must have high priority on 
the agendas of the new Congress and the Del- 
aware General Assembly, and must receive 
the immediate attention of those who govern 
at county and municipal levels. 

Virtually every governmental leader from 
the President on down has in recent months 
acknowledged the existence of an environ- 
mental crisis and promised support of exist- 
ing or proposed plans aimed at solving this 
problem. 

It is significant that, here in Delaware, a 
Department of Natural Resources and Envi- 
ronmental Control was the first cabinet-level 
department requested by Governor Russell 
W. Peterson and created by the Delaware 
Legislature. With its creation, Delaware, for 
the first time in its history, placed the essen- 
tial aspects of our natural resources and en- 
vironment under one “umbrella”. Included 
are water and air resources, parks and forests, 
soil and water, and fish shellfish and wildlife. 

This new department, with the cooperation 
of Delaware’s professionally-staffed Planning 
Office, has already started to develop long- 
range environmental protection plans for our 
state. 

A special Task Force on Marine Resources 
and Coastal Affairs, headed by Dr. James H. 
Wakelin, Jr., an internationally renowned 
oceanographer is even now working on a 
master plan for our coastal and bay areas 
which will provide the basis for managing 
Delaware’s vital marine resources and our 
coastal areas. 

In recent months, Governor Peterson and 
other leaders at state, county and municipal 
levels haye spoken out in opposition to the 
locating of additional heavy industry near 
the Delaware River and Bay, and any further 
use of dune-lined coastal areas for any pur- 
pose that would adversely affect the ecology, 
the natural beauty or the anticipated greater 
public enjoyment of our beach lands. 

Recently, too, the Rehoboth Beach Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the city’s Mayor and 
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Board of Commissioners, following the ex- 
ample of their counterparts in southern New 
Jersey, have made strong protests against the 
continuation of the dumping by Philadelphia 
and other up-river cities of partially treated 
sewage in areas over the Delaware and New 
Jersey coasts, 

These protests against offshore dumping 
have, incidentally, received the support of 
members of Congress from both Delaware and 
New Jersey and undoubtedly will be reflected 
in corrective measures that will be presented 
to the new Congress. 

These protests will also be carefully con- 
sidered by the Delaware General Assembly 
when it convenes this month. In fact, at this 
very moment, this area’s elected members of 
the Delaware Legislature—Senator Thomas E. 
Hickman and Representative Harry E. Der- 
rickson—are attempting to arrange meetings 
with Governor Peterson, Attorney General 
Stabler, and legislative leaders of both houses 
and both parties, along with Austin N. Heller, 
secretary of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources and Environmental Control, Dr. 
Wakelin and others, for the purpose of hav- 
ing legislation drafted that will have as its 
basic purpose the curtailment of the off- 
shore dumping sludge. 

Members of various organizations, such as 
the Wildwood-based Stop Ocean Dumping 
Association, and the Delaware-based Save 
Our Shores group and the nationwide Sierra 
Club, are expending time, energy and dollars 
in the effort to alert public officials, at all 
levels, to the existing environmental crisis 
and to solicit their support of corrective and 
preventative measures, 

We, as citizens rightly concerned about our 
environment and the future utilization and 
enjoyment of all these who are trying to 
correct the existing situation and to prevent 
repetition of the abuse that created it. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE US. IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT REGARDING 
FUNDS FOR RADIO FREE EUROPE 
AND RADIO LIBERTY 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a bill which 
would authorize funds for Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. This is iden- 
tical to the bill introduced in the other 
body by Senator Case of New Jersey. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
prohibit the covert Government funding 
of these two supposedly privately funded 
organizations. In the last fiscal year 
alone, the Central Intelligence Agency 
provided these institutions with a total 
of over $30 million for their operations. 
And yet although these funds came from 
the taxpayers’ pockets, the Congress has 
never participated in their authorization. 
My bill would merely insure congres- 
sional oversight of the use of these funds, 
and by this, could hopefully insure a 
greater degree of objectivity in the 
broadcasts of the transmitters. 

Iurge that my colleagues think back to 
the recommendations of a 1967 Presiden- 
tial Commission—including John Gard- 
ner, then Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Richard Helms, then 
and now Director of the CIA, and Nicho- 
las Katzenbach, then Under Secretary of 
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State—that “no Federal agency shall 
provide covert financial assistance or 
support, direct or indirect, to any of the 
Nation’s educational or voluntary orga- 
nizations” and that “no programs cur- 
rently would justify any exception to this 
policy.” President Johnson accepted 
these recommendations and directed that 
the Federal agencies involved implement 
them. 

In my judgment, covert Government 
actions such as these do little to en- 
hance the reputation of the United States 
as an honest and open democracy. The 
strength of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty broadcasts is in its independence. 
Any suggestion that these organizations 
are covertly or secretly operated impairs 
their credibility and is out of place in our 
free society. I think that the Congress 
now bears a responsibility to clarify the 
position of the United States in this re- 
gard; my bill accepts that responsibility. 


IDEA OF REVENUE-SHARING SUP- 
PORTED BY 177 PERCENT OF 
PUBLIC 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. George Gallup's latest poll shows that 
77 percent of the public support the con- 
cept of revenue sharing. What is particu- 
larly significant in Dr. Gallup’s findings 
is that this support cuts across party 
lines: Republicans—81 percent; Demo- 
crats—77 percent; and independents—73 
percent. 

Revenue sharing received major em- 
phasis in President Nixon’s recent state 
of the Union message. I am hopeful that 
when the Congress considers the Presi- 
dent’s proposal it will keep in mind the 
fact that the majority of Americans fa- 
vor this plan. 

I include in the Record at this point 
the Gallup poll to which I have referred: 
[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 24, 1971] 
IDEA OF REVENUE-SHARING SUPPORTED BY 77 
PERCENT OF PUBLIC 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.— Although President 
Nixon's plan to share federal income tax re- 
ceipts with state and local governments may 
face rough sledding in Congress, the concept 
has the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people. 

A Gallup survey of the nation’s adults con- 
ducted January 9-10 finds 77 per cent of the 
Public in support of the concept of revenue 
sharing, with only 14 per cent opposed. Nine 
per cent did not express an opinion. 

Public support for the revenue sharing idea 
has reached its highest point to date, with 
the percentage in favor up 6 points from a 
measurement taken two years ago. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

Favorable reaction to the concept cuts 
across party lines, with large majorities of 
rank-and-file Democrats (77 per cent) Re- 
publicans (81 per cent), and Independents 
(73 per cent) in favor of the plan. 

In his state of the union message yester- 
day, the President made a strong plea for 
revenue sharing. 
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The plan would give a small percentage of 
federal income tax receipts to state and local 
governments. 

This would represent a basic shift from 
the present practice of rigidly allocated fed- 
eral grants to states and municipalities for 
welfare, hospitals, housing, highways and 
other programs. 

The idea of revenue sharing was first ad- 
vanced in 1964 by Walter Heller, then chair- 
man of President Johnson’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


PEO AND CON 


Congressional proponents of revenue shar- 
ing argue that the program would halt the 
increasing centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. 

Others support the idea in the belief that 
state and local governments are closer to the 
social and economic problems for which 
money is needed 

Opponents of the plan in Congress believe 
that state governments are no more likely 
to be efficient in dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems than the federal government 
has been. 

The thinking of the man-in-the-street is 
indicated by the following comments re- 
corded in the survey: 

“Housing, road construction, education— 
problems like these—are really all local prob- 
lems. I can’t see why the federal government 
has to get involved with huge programs that 
often don’t work.” This was the view of a 
36-year-old tax appraiser. 

A laboratory technician commented: “I'm 
against the idea of revenue sharing until I 
see rigid guidelines as to how the money is 
to be spent. The possibility of state and local 
corruption could greatly increase with all 
that money to be used.” 

In the latest survey a total of 1,502 adults 
were interviewed in person in more than 300 
scientifically selected areas of the nation 
during the period of January 9-10. 

The following question has been asked of 
representative samples of the nation’s adults 
five times during the last four years to 
determine attitudes on revenue sharing: 

It has been suggested that 3 per cent of 
the money which Washington collects in fed- 
eral income taxes be returned to the states 
and local governments to be used by these 
states and local governments as they see fit. 
Do you favor or oppose this idea? 

(The 3 per cent figure in the question is 
based on plans that had been proposed prior 
to “pee Nixon’s State of the Union mes- 
sage. 

The latest results and those from earlier 
polls follow: 


[In percent] 


pose 
plan 


No opinion 


January 1967. 
April 1967_ 
July 1967.. 
January 1969. 
Latest 


Mayors’ OPINIONS 


Gallup Poll editors sought the views of 
mayors of 20 large cities on the subject of 
tax sharing. The mayors interviewed were 
in general agreement that anything to help 
the cities would be welcome, but some ex- 
pressed concern that the money might not 
get to the cities that need it most because of 
state and local “red tape.” 

The views of Mayor William J. Ensign of 
Toledo, Ohio, typify the attitudes of many 
of the urban mayors contacted: 

“Any means by which some of the local 
money now going to Washington can be re- 
turned to your cities and states would be a 
welcome relief. The President’s proposal 
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sounds good, but I would like to see a lot 
more cash and much less conversation. 

“Cities such as Toledo cannot survive under 
their present financing formulas. A revenue 
sharing plan, minus the usual strings and red 
tape, could mean the difference between 
satisfactory municipal services (police, fire, 
sanitation) and continued municipal prob- 
lems.” 


MICHIGAN’S GOVERNOR MILLIKIN 
CALLS FOR “A NEW POLITICS” 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this month Gov. William G. Millikin, of 
Michigan, one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing public officials, addressed the Ripon 
Society’s eighth anniversary dinner in 
Chicago. 

Governor Millikin, who is vice chair- 
man of the Republican Governors As- 
sociation, discussed challenges facing the 
American people and called for “a new 
politics.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Governor Milliken’s address be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Gov. WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN 


I'm delighted to be here—and delighted 
that you thought enough of governors to 
invite two of us to talk about the state of 
the States on the national scene, There's a 
lot of talk these days that governors don’t 
really count on the national political scene. 

Governors, as public opinion analyst Sam- 
uel Lubell bluntly told us at the recent Re- 
publican Governors’ Conference, are among 
the more expendable commodities in the 
political marketplace. 

“You are expendables,” he said, “the GI's 
on the ground fighting to take Sales Tax Hill 
or Income Tax Hill. The voters are likely to 
turn against you if you take those hills, but 
they are also likely to turn against you if 
social deterioration spreads still further.” 

Voters did turn against Republican govern- 
nors in 1970 and could turn against Republi- 
cans in 1972 by the millions unless we start 
a new and more positive approach. The net 
loss of 11 governorships in November was a 
serious setback for the Republican Party and 
underscores the need for a new National 
Strategy in which we reconcile our differ- 
ences, unite in common purpose to formu- 
late workable solutions to mounting prob- 
lems, and reject any attempt—however ap- 
pealing it might be in the short run—to 
write off any section or any group within our 
country. 

The Republican setback in this section of 
the country, the Midwest, demonstrated the 
urgency of unifying our party and broaden- 
ing its base, In a 10-state Midwest region, we 
had only two winning Republican candidates 
for Governor, and the congressional and leg- 
islative outcomes in this great heartland were 
devastating. 

To win, we must be united. 

We're a minority party, one that cannot 
afford to have feuding factions going into an 
election. Debate, yes; division, no. 

We would have lost the Governor's office in 
Michigan if Republicans had not closed 
ranks, 

We should be closing ranks across the 
country, including Illinois. 
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Governor Ogilvie is a man not only for 
Illinois, He’s also a man for the Midwest 
and beyond, In the Great Lakes area, for 
example, he has been instrumental in help- 
ing develop a united-front approach among 
governors to such common problems as the 
problems of the environment. As we have 
more common problems, such as the fight 
against pollution, boundaries can hinder 
pursuit of common goals, unless there is co- 
operation among states. We need avenues, 
not barriers, between states. Governor Ogilvie 
has fostered such cooperation. 

This is a prime goal for the Seventies for 
both of us—to work out regional approaches 
to regional problems, problems unique to 
the Great Lakes country, to the mid-con- 
tinent, and to industrial states. 

But beyond regional problems, there are 
problems common to all states. One such 
problem is the need for welfare reform. In 
this area, as in so many others, Governor 
Ogilvie is providing leadership among the 
states. He’s the kind of man we need to 
formulate workable solutions, the kind of 
man we need as part of a strategy for the Re- 
publican Party. 

At your 1970 meeting, Congressman John 
Anderson noted that preservation of national 
unity has been an historic tenet of the Re- 
publican faith. He recalled that Republican 
Presidents—from Lincoln through Nixon— 
have long stressed reconciliation as a politi- 
cal creed. Whatever the words—‘to bind up 
the nation’s wounds” or to “bring us to- 
gether”—the message is the same. As a party, 
we must adhere to what we advocate. As 
Congressman Anderson said a year ago, to 
become a party of sectional or special interest 
would be to betray the vision of the first 
Republicans. 

Yet, despite such warnings and despite 
public repudiation of this strategy by our 
national leadership, we still hear suggestions 
that this is the winning formula. I have 
express belief that it is not only morally 
wrong but politically stupid to write off any 
segment of America for political expediency. 
We can't afford to write off—or to alienate— 
Blacks, youth, or any other group. 

In our quest for the Emerging Republican 
Majority, let us not sacrifice our party’s prin- 
ciples for any expediency. 

Let us unify—not divide, 

Let us be positive—not negative. 

Lincoln told us the past is prologue. We 
can only hope that 1970 is not a prologue for 
1972. 

One problem with our national campaign- 
ing for 1970 was that we blew the tuba so 
loudly nobody heard the trumpet, We had 
much to herald. But it wasn’t heard. 

Many of the Administration’s friendly 
critics, including your society, blame this on 
& misconceived strategy of “positive polari- 
zation.” 

It should be emphasized that Republican 
campaigners of 1970 held no patent on 
polarization. This nation has had nearly a 
decade of divisiveness. 

We should not forget that it was during 
the Johnson Administration that this coun- 
try became so divided, so polarized that the 
President had to restrict his public appear- 
ances. And his own party became so polarized 
between factions, between the young and the 
establishment, that he did not attend the 
1968 Democratic National Convention. 

The memory of that convention, in this 
city, survives as a haunting reminder of what 
happens when youth is alienated and feels 
no one is listening. 

Alienation of youth—with all its dispair 
and disenchantment—is a problem facing 
both parties. It leads to isolation and volun- 
tary withdrawal of the young from the main- 
stream of the political system. This is a loss 
for Republicans. It is a loss for Democrats. 
Above all, it is a loss for the country. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decision permit- 
ting 18-year-olds to vote in federal elections 
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has added a new dimension to the question 
of youth and politics. 

That decision could strengthen our politi- 
cal system. And it could strengthen our na- 
tion. 

By permitting young Americans to partic- 
ipate directly in the electoral process, we can 
bind them more closely to America’s future. 

The 18-year-old vote—which I strongly 
support for state and local as well as federal 
elections—makes it all the more important 
that the Party make a greater appeal to youth 
and give youth a greater voice in party af- 
fairs. 

The Republican Party has much to offer. 
In Michigan, for example, a Republican ad- 
ministration has created a Special Commis- 
sion on the Age of Majority, which, among 
other things, is developing a comprehensive 
state policy recognizing appropriate legal 
rights and responsibilities for young people. 

I believe there is a strong similarity be- 
tween the goals of many young people and 
the traditional goals of the Republican 
Party—a healthy skepticism about the power 
of government to solve all our problems, a 
healthy dislike of bureaucracy, and a healthy 
faith in the dignity and potential of the in- 
dividual. 

These are things we Republicans believe 
in, and these are views that are fervently 
shared by millions of young people in Amer- 
ica today. 

But the Republican Party doesn't always 
seem to recognize this. Too many Republi- 
cans allow the dress and life style of young 
people to obscure the fact that we might 
share the same goals. 

The young should not only participate in 
the political process, but be made a part of 
the process of government, too. We are mak- 
ing a start in Michigan. So that the voice of 
youth may be better heard in state govern- 
ment, I have appointed eight people under 
30 to major state boards and commissions, 
including the governing bodies of colleges 
and universities. And that is just a start. 

There must also be a greater voice in gov- 
ernment for Blacks. In Michigan, more than 
70 Blacks have been named to important 
state boards and commissions during the 
past two years of my administration—more 
Black appointments than were made by any 
previous state administration, regardless of 
time in office. 

But consider what is happening elsewhere. 

In Virginia, Governor Linwood Holton, the 
first Republican governor of Virginia in the 
20th Century, stands as a prime example of 
the kind of representation and appeal that 
the Republican Party must have if it is to 
have an effective national strategy. 

This governor, a southern governor, ini- 
tiated a discussion at the recent Republican 
Governors’ Conference on the folly of ignor- 
ing aspirations of Blacks and calling for new, 
sustained efforts nationally for racial recon- 
ciliation. 

The effort involved in developing programs 
that meet long-denied Black aspirations is 
worthwhile, no matter what vote results; 
but if the matter were considered in political 
terms alone, the results of the November 3rd 
election indicate that a responsible appeal 
for that vote also is good strategy. 

In the large cities of Michigan, we made 
a highly credible showing among Blacks. In 
Virginia, Governor Holton received 55 per 
cent of the Black vote. 

Whether we're talking about youth, or 
Blacks, or other voters, perhaps the big- 
gest lesson of the 1970 elections was that 
voters have arrived at a new level of sophis- 
tication and discrimination. Millions in 
every state split their tickets, proving that 
they weren’t voting for parties, but for in- 
dividuais. 

The fact that this phenomenon—voter in- 
dependence and individuality—is likely to 
grow and spread presents both a threat and 
an opportunity to the Republican Party. 
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The election indicated, for example, that 
Republicans in Michigan can no longer be- 
lieve in “safe” counties outstate and that 
the Democrats can no longer regard the 
Detroit area as an impenetrable fortress. 

For both parties, the door is wide open. 
New viewpoints, new circumstances have 
shattered old loyalties. 

In my inaugural address in Lansing last 
week, I said that these new circumstances 
require a New Politics—a new approach that 
need not be limited to any one state. 

One of the new circumstances is our na- 
tion’s all pervasive mood of impatience. 

As a people, we have never been willing 
to accept defeat or yield to despair. Optimism 
is deeply ingrained in the American char- 
acter. We cannot accept things as they are 
because we believe so deeply in our capac- 
ity to make them better. 

That national self-confidence, that spirit, 
has been our greatest asset in the past, and 
it is surely our greatest hope for the future. 
But if we are honest with ourselves, we 
must admit that this optimism is not shared 
by all Americans and that the voices of 
doubt and despair have become louder than 
they ever have before in this nation’s his- 
tory. 

One reason that impatience, doubt, and 
despair have flourished is because rhetoric 
has reached beyond reality, and political 
promises have far exceeded human progress, 

It is more essential now than it ever was 
before that we close the gap that divides 
the two worlds of politics—the world of 
promise and the world of reality. 

The point is not that the American people 
have suffered a significant loss in confidence 
about their own abilities. The point is that 
the confidence they once held in the in- 
stitutions of government, in the political 
parties, and in individual public officials 
has suffered a dramatic decline in the last 
few years. 

Nor is this loss of confidence felt only by 
those relatively few extremists who want to 
destroy our institutions in order to get at 
flaws they see in them, Ordinary people by 
the millions are beginning to doubt the abil- 
ity of government and politicians to end the 
war, root out racism, stop the destruction of 
the environment, curb crime, control infla- 
tion, and eliminate poverty. 

Whatever political party we belong to, we 
owe it to ourselves, to our children, and to 
the future of the country to create a New 
Politics and to quietly bury the old. 

We must narrow the gap between promise 
and performance, and finally close it alto- 
gether. We must not be afraid to identify 
the problems that can best be solved by the 
Federal government, those that can best be 
solved by the states, and those which have 
a better chance for solution on the local level. 
We must never be afraid to say that many 
problems cannot be solved by government at 
all. 

In the New Politics, no promises can be 
made that will not be kept, no new programs 
initiated that cannot be paid for, and no 
programs continued that do not produce 
results, 

A kind of political consumerism has taken 
hold in this country, producing a whole gen- 
eration of voters who care more for results 
than for slogans and promises. 

This phenomenon represents a great oppor- 
tunity for the Republican Party. Blacks, 
young people, and working men can no longer 
be counted as automatic Democrats nor can 
farmers, professional and business people be 
regarded as automatic Republicans. 

In order to serve America, we must be rep- 
resentative of America. 

I want tonight to emphasize my very 
strong belief that in many vital areas, Presi- 
dent Nixon has served America well; that he 
is deserving of reelection; and that—if only 
the trumpets can be heard—he will be re- 
elected. 
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As Howard Gillette, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of the Ripon Society, asked in THE 
RIPON FORUM, what other President in re- 
cent memory has done as much to put the 
Federal budgeting process on such a rational 
basis, open building trades to Black Ameri- 
cans, and challenge an outmoded and de- 
grading welfare system? 

What other President has been able to en- 
dorse a program that will provide a minimum 
income for all families in America with 
children? 

What other President has done as much to 
get us out of Vietnam? 

And what other President has truly recog- 
nized the financial crisis facing state and 
local governments? His approach to revenue- 
sharing could lead to the first real effort by 
any President to enable the states and the 
cities to meet domestic needs in this nation. 
If he comes up with a significant amount of 
new money, revenue sharing could do for this 
nation what the Marshall Plan did for 
Europe. The states and cities are facing abso- 
lutely devastating budgetary problems caused 
in large measure by limitations on the re- 
sources that are available to meet responsi- 
bilities that are theirs under the federal sys- 
tem. We clearly face one of the most serious 
threats ever confronted by our federal sys- 
tem—a threat that can be eased by federal 
revenue-sharing. The states and cities share 
the burden and must now more equitably 
share the revenue they help produce. 

Last month, our nation passed an economic 
milestone when the Gross National Product 
surpassed one trillion dollars—the first tril- 
lion-dollar economy for any nation in the 
history of the world. It is absolutely impera- 
tive that more of the revenue impact of the 
wealth of this nation trickle down to the peo- 
ple of this nation. 

President Nixon has given us the best hope 
so far that it will. 

I'm particularly pleased that the President 
has indicated a willingness on this and other 
matters to work closely with governors, as he 
did several weeks ago when Governor Ogilvie 
led a delegation to the White House to dis- 
cuss welfare reform. 

As one governor in one state, and through 
the Republican Governors’ Association, I'm 
absolutely determined to do everything I can 
during the next four years to revitalize the 
Republican Party, to build it, and, above all, 
to broaden its base. 

The Association took a significant step in 
this direction last month when it elected 
Governors McCall of Oregon, Sargent of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Ray of Iowa to the Executive 
Committee. 

Our most important job, our most immedi- 
ate goal, should be to build our party into an 
active, vibrant political force that embraces 
people of all ages and all races. For unless 
we welcome new faces and encourage new 
points of view, we will never marshall the 
human strength that can win not only elec- 
tions, but the future as well. 


REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD SA- 
LUTES FORMER SPEAKER Mc- 
CORMACK 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to salute the 
magnificent job of our former Speaker 
the Honorable John W. McCormack. 

Much can be said, and indeed already 
has been said, about the dilligence and 
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insight with which he has led this House 
these past 8 years. 

In performing the function of Speaker, 
John W. McCormack served his country 
and party as well. But in establishing 
this personal priority, Speaker McCor- 
mack has managed to keep these two 
constituencies separate and served both 
with ability and insight. 

I think that history will record the 
service of John W. McCormack and cite 
numerous bills and issues that have prof- 
ited from his attention. But as member 
of the majority party I think we will al- 
ways remember the grace, and agility I 
would say is the proper word, that he 
used to combine and blend the various 
points of view that exist in the party. 

John McCormack, as is the duty of any- 
one who aspires to the Speaker’s chair, 
balanced the regional and factional 
differences in our party, giving here and 
taking there, bartering and bargaining, 
but never losing the will of the majority 
within the party. And he accomplished 
this not so easy task with skill and dedi- 
cation. He was a leader of all the 
Democrats. 

I think this trait above all others will 
sear the efforts of John McCormack in 
the minds of the politically practical and 
the politically knowledgeable. Let me 
close with a sincere well done, Mr. 
Speaker. 


A NEW BEGINNING 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
January 4 on the statehouse steps in 
Boise, Idaho inaugurated a new Gover- 
nor, Cecil D. Andrus. 

In his inaugural address, Governor 
Andrus called for a new beginning for 
Idaho—a quest for excellence based on 
the diversity of our people, our national 
heritage and abundant resources, and 
the spirit of adventure so characteristic 
of Idaho, borne out of a frontier past. 
Governor Andrus said: 

The decade of the seventies is a time to 
speak out and insist that the enemy within 
is not the young of America. Rather, the 
enemy is many things: mismanagement of 
government and resources, disease, poverty, 
inadequate education, shrinking employ- 
ment, and other ills that afflict our society. 


Mr. President, I warmly commend this 
address to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CECIL D., 
ANDRUS, JANUARY 4, 1971 

Mr. Chief Justice; Governor Samuelson; 
Distinguished Members of the Idaho Legis- 
lature; Reverend Clergy; My Fellow Citizens: 

More than a century has passed since a 
courageous band of frontier legislators as- 
sembled near the confluence of two mighty 
rivers and established Idaho's first governing 
body. 
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It was at Lewiston in 1863 that Idaho be- 
gan its quest for greatness. 

Today, 107 years later, we are still pursu- 
ing that original dream—the dream that all 
men might find a good life in a most splendid 
State called Idaho. 

We must never lose sight of our early 
leaders’ courageous goals. In 1971 we must 
continue to pursue that quest for greatness 
so that our accomplishments in the 1970's 
will be the bedrock of hope for our people 
in the 1980's and for all time to come. 


I 


The Quality of Life for all in Idaho is our 
goal. Therefore, it is time to rise up and 
draw the guidelines for the future. We must 
prepare now, more carefully than ever be- 
fore, to preserve and improve what is ours 
and ours alone. 

The Quality of Life has many meanings for 
our family of Idaho citizens. For some it is 
the comfort of faith in our ability to cope 
with the problems of the day. For others it 
is a responsive government . . . or a relevant 
education. 

Quality of Life for many is the treasured 
resource of silence abundant in our forests 
and along the shores of mountain lakes. 

By focusing our attention and ability in a 
positive vein, by recognizing the good and 
desiring to make the good better, we can 
create a better life and a better state for 
Idaho and her wholesome people. 
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Although having passed the century mark 
in age and wisdom, Idaho remains in its in- 
fancy and holds the potential for social and 
economic maturity unmatched by those 
around us. 

While these are trying times for our peo- 
ple who want to know what the future will 
bring and how they can influence the course 
of events, we can face the future with con- 
fidence if—if we are willing to recognize 
that our strength as a unique community of 
people lies in our own diversity. 

We can be masters of our destiny—if we 
realize that among us are men and women 
of many talents and that those talents can 
be utilized for the betterment of all. 

We can face the coming years with under- 
standing—if we realize that diversity need 
not pit generation against generation, farmer 
against city dweller, region against region. 

And, we can work together in common 
cause—if we believe that when one among 
us is in need, we are all in need and when 
one among us succeeds, we all succeed. 

However, we must be patient to remake, 
to redesign and to rebuild. All will not be 
done easily or quickly. 

Let us have the same spirit John F. Ken- 
nedy had in 1961 when he faced the prob- 
lems and the people and said: 

“All this will not be finished in the first 
100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this administra- 
tion, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this 
planet, But let us begin.” 
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Idaho is still a wilderness. It remains a 
magnificent portrait of the America our fore- 
fathers discovered and settled. 

Idaho still has land where no man has 
ventured, where no machine has left its ugly 
scar. Idaho has water so clear and air so 
pure they are but dreams in the minds of 
most men. 

We must take great pride in our natural 
wealth and heritage, but we must guard 
against letting this pride lull us into false 
complacency. 

We are independent people, we Idahoans, 
and we must remain independent to provide 
protection for our gentle surroundings. We 
can and must make certain that our natural 
resources are developed for the benefit of all 
in Idaho and in a way that our precious lands 
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are not smeared, our air befouled and our 
water dirtied. 

We must recognize that we have not been 
as attentive as we should have been to the 
hazards of an industrial age. In part, our 
environment does show signs of blight. 

We could refiect on the days of the past 
when all was new, all was clean and all was 
unmarred by man. But this is not a time for 
looking back. We cannot begin anew with 
the traditional methods that have brought 
us to where we are today. 

I propose a new beginning. 

We must assemble a dedicated team to re- 
write traditions, to redesign methods of 
achievement and to remake the ravaged 
lands we have so brutally abused. 
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The decade of the seventies is a time to 
speak out and insist that the enemy within 
is not the young of America. Rather, the 
enemy is many things: mismanagement of 
government and resources, disease, poverty, 
inadequate education, shrinking employ- 
ment and other ills that afflict our society. 

During the decade of the seventies we 
must address ourselves to what unites us 
rather than to what divides us. There are 
those who would tear down the state and 
nation, or more popularly, burn it down, 
Instead we must gather ourselves together 
to improve rather than destroy. 

If there is any burning to be done, let 
us burn the cliches that have kept us from 
each other, kept us from forming a grand 
alliance against empty pockets, empty stom- 
achs and empty minds. 

I agree with a great Democrat, Thomas 
Jefferson, who said he liked the dreams of 
the future rather than the history of the 
past. 

v 

We have now opened a new era with a 
cry for change. We have gone before the 
people and asked for their judgment and 
their judgment has borne us out, 

Since the mark we place upon this state 
will endure a generation or more, the decade 
of the seventies can be a decade of rebirth. 
We can examine our government, our schools, 
our economy and ourselves. We can retain 
and make better the good and the sound. We 
can repair that which needs repairing and 
replace that which needs replacing. 

But, leadership is only half the answer. 
The Quality of Life in Idaho depends on 
you. If you want Quality, you will have it, 
for in the final analysis it is the people who 
must meet the challenge of the future. It 
is our people, together, who control the des- 
tiny of Idaho. 

vI 

Today, as we stand together before God, 
our country and our state, let us pledge to 
undertake a mission of energy and courage 
to renew Idaho for ourselves and for our 
children. 

With guidance from the Almighty, with 
the spirit of youth and the insight of age, 
we can and we will face the future with hope 
rather than fear. 


REV. PETER RIGA AND THE RICH 
AND POOR NATIONS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 
Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the reten- 
tion in our minds of Congress’ most noble 


task, that of assisting not only our own 
constituents and citizens in achieving the 
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good life, but our brothers overseas as 
well, is of paramount importance. 

Recently, Rev. Peter Riga, a professor 
of theology at Saint Mary’s College in 
California, submitted to my office a re- 
port concerning the economic crisis con- 
fronting the underdeveloped economies 
of the world. 

The report, a most remarkable and 

informative one, will, I am sure, arouse 
the sentiments of those lawmakers ac- 
tively engaged in fostering human dig- 
nity. 
I would like at this time to place Rev- 
erend Riga’s report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The report follows: 

RICH AND POOR NATIONS 
(By Rev. Peter J. Riga) 

It should be evident from the lack of in- 
terest in foreign aid by the Congress in the 
last three years, of the tragic plight of over 
two and one-half billion human beings on 
the earth and the widening gulf between the 
rich nations and the poor nations, is a symp- 
tom of the boredom and disinterest in the 
problem of the average American. 

This disinterest comes in part from hu- 
man weakness since most people in the U.S. 
have never seen the degree of poverty and 
destitution of the magnitude present in the 
poor nations;* it also flows from the fact 
that such aid is long range in nature whose 
results cannot be seen overnight; and finally, 
but most importantly, it stems from the fact 
of ignorance that precisely the rules and 
regulations governing international trade 
and assistance are rigged in favor of the al- 
ready rich while discriminating against the 
poor. It is the rich who are directly responsi- 
ble for the continuing poverty of the poor— 
a charge which we will substantiate in the 
rest of this article. 

The rich nations cannot say that they have 
not been reminded of their moral obligation 
to come to the aid of the poor. Such figures 
as John XXIII, Paul VI, U Thant and many 
others have not been lacking in this regard. 

If we add to this the fact that the year 
1970 marks the end of the first UN decade 
of development (1960) whose results have 
not lived up to the expectations especially 
since the goals set up for this decade of de- 
velopment were not achieved. This was con- 
firmed by the recent report to the UN on 
development headed by former Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, Lester B. Pearson, which at- 
tempted to analyze the results of the interna- 
tional aid to poor countries of the past twen- 
ty years. Moreover, this same study pro- 
posed a whole series of suggestions for im- 
provement for the next decade, 1970-1980. It 
will be worth our while to examine these sug- 
gestions. 

DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT: 1960—70 


In 1960, the General Assembly of the UN 
decided to make of the decade 1960-1970 a 
period of intense development for the poor 
nations of the world who, in fact, compose 
the vast majority of the world’s people. In 
general, the objection was to increase the 
annual economic growth of the poor nations 


1 For our present purposes, we take the cri- 
teria of rich-poor nations from the estima- 
tion of the UN. The international Organiza- 
tion says that those nations whose per capita 
income exceeds $1,000 are to be classified as 
rich. This constitutes about 29 countries (if 
we include the 8 Eastern European countries 
whose per capita income is almost $1,000), 
whose overall population is a little less than 
a billion people. The rest of the nations of 
the world are to be classified as poor (105 
countries with a population of about two and 
@ half billion people). 
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by 5 per cent a year and to ask of the rich 
nations that they contribute at least 1 per 
cent per year of their gross national product 
to this end. All reports which are now in 
(1970) clearly show that this end has not 
as yet been attained. It is true that the total 
economic growth of the poor countries has 
been in the area of 6 per cent (1967) and 5 
per cent (1968). But since the overall popula- 
tion growth in these same countries was 
about 2.5 per cent since 1960, the actual eco- 
nomic growth of these countries was around 
2.5 per cent (in some countries such as Boliv- 
ia this was down to 1.5 per cent). What is 
even more to the point is that the rich na- 
tions (ie. those with a per capita income 
of about $1,000 or more) increased their gross 
product by at least 4 per cent. 

The first element to examine in this com- 
plex relationship between rich and poor is 
that of trade. At first glance, the terms and 
amount of trade of the poor nations is en- 
couraging. In the decade of development, 
their increase in trade has been an optimistic 
8.5 per cent per year which is higher than 
that of the rest of the world (about 6 per 
cent). Indeed, what has been imported by 
the poor nations is also of great interest 
since imports of equipment for development 
has increased from 29.2 to $1.5 per cent while 
consumables decreased from 39.1 to 38.2 per 
cent. This would seem to be encouraging 
until we examine the situation more closely. 

This growth when placed alongside the 
total amount of trade in the world has in 
fact diminished from 30 percent in 1948 to 
22 percent in 1960 to less than 20 percent 
in 1969.2 Moreover, most of the absolute 


value of this trade (43.4 billion in 1968) is 
due to oil and oil products and it has bene- 
fited only 9 poor countries* out of 105 and 
whose total population is less than 200 mil- 
lion out of 2.5 billion poor people. Moreover, 
even the manufactured products which en- 
joyed an increase during the past decade of 


development had 50 percent of it concen- 
trated in six countries, (Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Mexico, India, Pakistan and Singa- 
pore). 

Most important of all is the fact that the 
disequilibrium between imports and exports 
in the poor nations has been increasing at a 
staggering rate. The total deficit was about 
4 billion dollars in 1960, 6 billion in 1967 
and 1968 which makes a grand total of 
43.6 billion dollars in deficit during the 
decade of development (1960-1970) . The only 
thing which keeps this deficit from going 
even higher is the export of oil which, as 
we have seen, profits very few nations and 
people. If this were subtracted—as it should 
be in good economics—then we have about 
a 55 billion dollar deficit for the whole 
decade, 

This total deficit would not, of course, be 
a total disaster if the greater part of these 
imports were related to the development of 
the poor nations who imported them, there- 
by increasing their productive capacity 
(equipment, factories, etc.). The statistics 
in fact do indicate this direction but such 
deficit spending can bring economic dis- 
aster as well as a grinding halt to their 
economic development. In fact, what this 
deficit shows very clearly is that most of 
the poor nations of the world cannot depend 
upon exports to finance their economic de- 
velopment—not by a long shot, They can 
gain such working capital in one of two 
Ways or both: by internal “saving” ("from 
the backs of the people”) or from foreign 
aid coming from the rich nations and/or 
international organizations set up for this 
purpose. 


2 All statistics taken from the official An- 
nuaire Statistique (1966, 1967, 1968). 

3 Iran, Irak, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Algeria, 
Libya, Venezuela. 
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MONETARY VOLUME 


The flow of money from the rich nations 
and international organizations of develop- 
ment (that is after amortization and interest 
is substracted) has increased over the years 
but certainly not enough to meet the crucial 
needs of the poor nations. In 1960 it 
amounted to about 8.1 billion dollars (49 
from the public sector and 3.2 from private 
investment sources) which in 1968 amounted 
to 12.7 billion (6.9 and 5.8 billion respec- 
tively). This amount of money represents 
0.75 per cent of the GNP of the rich na- 
tions—an amount inferior to the proposed 1 
per cent GNP by the UN for the decade of 
development. 

Thus, during the decade of development 
the cumulative amount of money from the 
rich nations to the poor was about 82 bil- 
lion up to and including 1968. From this 
must be deducted the deficit of payments 
amounting to some 43.6 billion or to about 
48 billion dollars a year from the rich to 
the poor nations per year. Moreover, about 
70 per cent of this “aid” is not in the form 
of out and out grants but in the form of 
long and short term loans whose average in- 
terest per year is 3.7 per cent spread over 
& 23 year amortization period. This debt 
alone has increased some 110 per cent since 
1961 so that interest and amortization pay- 
ments are further impoverishing the poor 
nations as well as impeding their economic 
growth. 

In other words, as Paul VI pointed out 
in his encyclical on development, Populorum 
Progressio, the rich grow richer while the 
poor get more in debt and consequently, 
grow poorer. In 1960, the per capita income 
of the 29 rich nations was about $1,100 per 
year while that of the poor nations was $132. 
In 1965, the amount was $1,430 and $150 re- 
spectively; and in 1970, it will be about 
$1,800 and $200 respectively (a ratio of better 
than 11:1). 

Last year, the Pearson Report to the UN 
on the progress of the decade of development 
confirmed all of these figures but was essen- 
tially optimistic about the future. Its op- 
timism was predicated on a number of fac- 
tors. The first was that although the period 
1950-1970 represented a small growth, this 
growth itself must be compared not with the 
rich nations but with their own past, from 
which the poor nations have made great 
strides. If we compare the progress today of 
the poor nations with the rate of progress of 
the poor nations of yesterday, we find room 
for encouragement. Accordingly, the Pearson 
Report points out that the rate of growth 
today of the poor nations compares favorably 
with that of Great Britain in 1820 (2 per 
cent) and Germany in 1880 (2.5 per cent). 
The report also sees encouraging signs in the 
so called “green revolution” in nations which 
were supposed to be on the verge of starva- 
tion in the mid-1970’s as well as a steady 
growth of investments by the poor nations 
due to their own savings. 

These arguments of the Pearson Report 
are not convincing. While it is true that 
the rate of growth of the poor nations to- 
day compares favorably with that of the 
poor nations of yesterday, it is hard to take 
on face value that the rich nations today 
would want or permit 2.5 billion people to 
suffer the same terrible conditions of life 
as they did in the nineteenth century (es- 
cially when this need not be). There is also 
the very serious question of distribution of 
wealth within these poor countries. Does it 
go to the people or to an economic elite who 
hasten to export this wealth abroad to Wall 
Street or Swiss banks. 

CAUSES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 

It should now be clear that there are 
technical causes for the underdevelopment 
of the poor nations such as lack of financial 
aid, imbalances of trade and tariff restric- 
tions, lack of price stabilization for prime 
materials, high prices for technical and in- 
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dustrial equipment as well as the very com- 
plexity of procedure itself of the interna- 
tional agencies of aid to development. These 
causes of underdevelopment have been 
brought out time and again by authors, 
Popes and experts in international econo- 
mics, The fact remains and will continue to 
remain that the international organization 
in vogue today of the economic society, is 
itself so organized as to keep the poor, poor 
and the rich, even more wealthy. 

As all know, the UN has various organi- 
zations dedicated to the development of the 
poor nations of the world. There is UNESCO 
(for education,) FAO (for agriculture), WHO 
(for health), the World Bank (finances), ILO 
(labor unions and conditions) as well as 
many others. These organizations would be 
expected to facilitate development of the 
poor nations but in fact, because of their 
complex procedures, give the rich nations 
& preponderent influence in their policies 
even though the poor nations are much more 
numerous. 

We can see this clearly by looking at one 
example: the World Bank. There are 110 
member nations which belong to the Bank 
and the votes are distributed in proportion 
to the amount of money subscribed by in- 
dividual members. In fact, some 18 rich 
(Western) nations contribute large amounts 
to the Bank and therefore have in fact a 
majority of the controlling votes of the 
bank (65 per cent). The U.S. and the British 
Commonwealth alone have over 45 per cent 
of the votes. It goes without saying that the 
economic philosophy and politics of the U.S. 
and Great Britain are those which govern 
the lending of aid money to the poor na- 
tions. Even the Pearson Report remarked 
that a common complaint against the Bank 
was that it was controlled by the indust- 
rialized nations who gave the Bank its di- 
rection and personnel, 

Moreover, the resources of the Bank are 
neither stable nor sufficient. As of June 30, 
1968, total capital of the Bank was 23 billion 
dollars of which only 2.3 billion had been in- 
vested. As a matter of fact, the very struc- 
ture of the Bank is conceived along the lines 
of any major bank which must sell bonds 
and attract investments by rather high rates 
of interest (7 per cent long term, 10 per 
cent for short term amounts). The Bank- 
must remain solvent by its own efforts and 
resources, so that it is forced to run its 
affairs in the manner of any bank even 
though its objectives are altogether different 
from that of other banks. Consequently, the 
Bank gives aid to poor nations only after 
a thorough investigation and active selec- 
tion. One of the major conditions of any 
loan from the Bank is that the loan be well 
administered and that it give satisfying 
results—conditions which very few poor na- 
tions could ever hope to fulfill. 

As a matter of fact, even the aid that Is 
given by the Bank, is in the form of loans 
which must be paid back both in principal 
and interest; moreover, they are given for 
projects which will be immediately produc- 
tive, at rather high interest rates, amortiza- 
tion of between 10-20 years, ete., it is not 
surprising that the total loans in fact amount 
to only 12.9 billion dollars. Moreover, once 
you deduce deficits, charges, rates of ex- 
change, the amount comes down to about 8 
billion dollars. 

Within the bank there exists another credit 
agency called the International Association 
for Development which has as its object to 
give favorable credit for urgent or emergency 
projects. Created in 1960, this international 
organization is empowered to give loans at 
0.75 per cent interest with as long as 50 
year amortization. In the decade of de- 
velopment, it has financed some 165 projects 
in 50 countries for a total of 2.2 billion 
dollars. But there are severe restrictions on 
this aid. 

Once again, within this organization, the 
rich nations have a majority of the votes 
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(64 per cent) since it is they who furnish 
most of the working capital. Moreover, money 
has been slow in coming (v.c. it took almost 
5 years to raise 250 million for this purpose). 
Thus an extreme instability on amounts 
available since by the end of 1969, its funds 
were almost exhausted. The Pearson Report 
recommends another appeal for funds for 
this organization (1970-1975) to the tune 
of one billion dollars but its outcome is 
problematic. 

This same situation of instability, control 
by the rich nations, lack of funds, high in- 
terest rates and short term of amortization, 
is present in all of the international orga- 
nizations of fiscal help for the poor nations. 
The political use of these organizations is 
notorious. For example, in August, 1970, 
the Senate of the U.S. rejected funds for 
the ILO because Communists were strongly 
represented in the organization. This is iron- 
ic since these organizations are supposed to 
operate on democratic procedures and each 
nation is supposed to have one vote, irre- 
spective of finances contributed (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO). The rich nations in order to cir- 
cumvent this democratic procedure have re- 
sorted to various pressure groups in order 
to bring about their will. They simply let 
the other nations know that if things and 
programs do not go their way, the financial 
resources—largely contributed by these rich 
nations—will be simply cut off or greatly 
reduced. These groups of course have no legal 
existence but they do have things their own 
way. This group is not restricted to the 
West since Russia also has its own political 
and social interests which must be taken 
care of. One nation, one vote, is, in fact, not 
a reality at all in the functioning of these 
organizations, As a matter of fact, the whole 
of the UN can be paralized by the veto 
power of each of the “great” nations, four of 
which are counted among the rich nations 
themselves. Thus the UN by its very struc- 
ture and organization legalizes and rein- 
forces the privileges of the rich and power- 
ful nations of the world. 

It should be clear that the center exer- 
cising power over the development of the 
poor nations does not reside in the UN or 
in any other international organization for 
aid since they possess no real economic or 
political power of their own. It resides pre- 
cisely in the few nations of the rich. 

Some people in the poor nations have 
placed their hope of obtaining adequate fi- 
nancial aid from the rich nations in the 
rivalry between East and West. In such a 
view, the poor nations would stand to gain 
by a sort of competition between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. The poor nations 
would form a sort of “third force” as a new 
power block on the world scene. In fact, 
as we shall soon show, such a hope is an 
illusion since there is a radical solidarity 
between the rich nations, irrespective of 
their mouthed ideologies. 

It is true that there is some economic dis- 
parity between the nations of the rich from 
& $3,900 per capita income in the U.S. to a 
$900 per capita income in Eastern Europe. 
Yet what matters here is not so much this 
disparity as their common attitude toward 
the idea of development of the truly poor 
nations of the world—which is one of soli- 
darity against them. The facts show that 
whether the economy of the rich nations is 
capitalist or extreme socialist, their attitudes 
toward the poor nations are strikingly the 
same. 

In each block of the rich nations (East 
and West), the problem of the poverty and 
development of the poor nations is seen to 
be marginal and peripheral at best. What is of 
great importance is their own national eco- 
nomics (cf. the great worry in the U.S. about 
inflation, high interest rates, scarcity of 
money, etc.) so that whenever there is any 
difficulty in this area, aid to the poor na- 
tions is cut back immediately if not alto- 
gether eliminated (in 1969, the U.S. conse- 
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crated less than 0.40 per cent of its GNP to 
foreign aid). If there is anything left over 
as surplus from the national economy, some 
aid may be forthcoming from the rich. To 
take one example among many, between 
1961-1968, the actual growth of the rich na- 
tions was about 500 billion dollars, About 
79.6 billion was given over to all forms of aid 
to the poor nations which represents less 
than 16 per cent of the riches accumulated 
above and beyond what they were making in 
1961 and continued to make ever since. Thus 
the aid given by the rich to the poor can be 
seen to be not a moral commitment but a 
sort of charity. 

This goes for the socialist countries as it 
does for the capitalist ones. In spite of beau- 
tiful rhetoric on the part of the Communist 
block to help the poor nations suffering un- 
der all forms of capitalistic-exploitation, the 
amount of aid actually given has been a pit- 
tance. From 1957-1967, total aid given by the 
Soviet Union amounted to about 3.9 billion 
dollars or about 385 million dollars a year— 
& figure well below that given by the U.S. 
(5.6 billion), France (1.5 billion) and Italy 
(500 million). Cumulative aid from the Com- 
munist block amounted to 1.1 million in 1960 
and has been on the decrease ever since. 

We must add to all of these factors of pes- 
simism, another important element of re- 
tardation: the political goals of the rich 
nations. It is for this reason that the rich 
nations prefer a form of bilateral aid rather 
than multilateral aid channeled through 
the independent agencies of the UN. The rea- 
son is rather simple: bilateral aid can exert 
great political pressure which is absent from 
multilateral aid. Moreover, such aid is given 
with the stipulation that goods bought must 
be bought in the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
transported in U.S. or Soviet ships, which 
all adds to the cost of such aid. If the poor 
nations were allowed to shop freely for goods 
on the free market, they would profit more 
but, of course, the rich nations would not. 

The rich countries give, as we have seen, 
in the form of loans rather than outright 
gifts. Less than 30 per cent of such aid is in 
the form of gifts whereas 70 percent is in 
the form of short and long term loans. To 
this we must add the average interest rate 
of 3.7 per cent and 23 year amortization after 
five years of initial grace period. The Pearson 
Report recommended 3 per cent over 25 years 
with a seven year period of grace. This ex- 
tension, however, is problematic. 

The Communist block’s record in this re- 
gard is even worse. Only 6 per cent of total 
aid is in the form of gifts with the rest 
loaned on interest and 25 year amortization. 
Moreover, such aid is predicated on buying 
Soviet goods. 

Thus aid to the poor nations whether it 
comes from the “free world” or from the 
“Communist block” is neither “free” nor 
disinterested. Aid given from American, Com- 
mon Market or Soviet sources must buy 
American, European or Soviet goods. More- 
over, political considerations are also of great 
importance in this question of aid. The no- 
torious example of Latin America in the eco- 
nomic pocket of the U.S. and that of Eastern 
Europe in that of the Soviet Union, are too 
well known to need comment. 

What is evident from this short perspec- 
tive is that the rich nations are principally 
concerned over conserving and increasing 
their own wealth and position, not that of 
the poor nations. Their economic policies 
are essentially geared toward this goal. The 
volume of international trade proves this: 
the rich trade more and more with the rich 
and less and less with the poor. In the last 
nine years, trade has increased some 16 per 
cent per year between East and West whereas 
the trade of all the poor nations has in- 
creased only 8.5 per cent per year. The Soviet 
block does very little trade with the poor 
nations as well: some 11.6 per cent of exports 
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and 9.5 per cent of imports is with the poor 
nations of the world. Trade between the poor 
nations and the rich Western nations has 
been decreasing steadily each year. Their 
trade with the European Common Market has 
decreased from 38.5 per cent (1958) to 26.2 
per cent (1967) whereas trade within this 
group of the Common Market has increased 
250 per cent during the same period. 

Perhaps even more bleak is not only the 
fact of increase of trade among the rich and 
less with the poor, but the fact that this 
trade is based on a very highly developed 
technological and industrial base—beyond 
all possibilities of the poor nations. This 
trade includes very little primary material. 
The exportations of the rich nations have 
changed nature, that is, are more and more 
the finished products of a highly technical 
nature: whole factories are bought and sold, 
refineries for oil, fertilizer plants, auto fac- 
tories and assembly plants. Between the rich 
nations there is a common exchange of high 
technology, irrespective of the ideology pro- 
fessed by each block. Their trade is essen- 
tially predicated on this highly developed 
technology which, for all practical purposes, 
excludes the poor nations from the hope in 
helping themselves financially through the 
trade of primary materials. Trade, then, be- 
tween the rich and poor nations tends more 
and more to be limited to some indispensable 
primary materials (cotton, oil, metals, etc.) 
and hand made products still in demand by 
the rich nations whose technology of pro- 
duction has gone beyond this work. Even the 
supply of primary materials from the poor 
nations seems to be threatened since we have 
more and more the production of synthetic 
fibers, rubber, the new search for oil such as 
on the Alaskan Slopes. Imports of food, rub- 
ber, cotton, hemp have all been reduced from 
the poor nations because of artifically pro- 
duced products in the rich nations them- 
selves. Even such things as meat, grain, corn, 
wheat, etc., all have stiff competition from 
those grown in the rich nations themselves. 
Even the price of certain indispensable met- 
als such as iron, tin, copper, manganese are 
determined not by stabilized price but by de- 
mand. Once again, it is the rich nations 
which determine prices here. The result is 
that for the future, the rich nations in fact 
will have less and less need for the poor na- 
tions. This is shown clearly in the fact that 
both Eastern and Western rich nations are 
in fact becoming one economic, trade and 
technological unity, self sufficient unto them- 
selves. 

The result of all of this is that class war- 
fare is being prolonged not by individual 
persons but by blocks of whole nations. The 
rich nations are in fact creating a proletariat 
composed of the vast majority of mankind 
which is poor and dispossessed, with little 
hope of breaking out of this vicious circle 
of poverty imposed on them from without. 
Since the rich nations directly and indirectly 
refuse to make of the development of the 
poor nations a primary consideration but 
rather subsidiary to their own wealth and 
advantaged, it is they who are creating this 
vast proletariat. It is they who are impeding 
development, increase the disparity between 
rich and poor, dash all hopes of harmonious 
world development and increase the danger 
of massive violence and war. Perhaps since 
all appeals to justice have failed to move the 
rich, perbaps as a last resort there is only 
an appeal to self interest that will move 
them. that is, survival of the human race, 
themselves included. 

Many vroposals have been made to meet 
this challenge of the second decade of devel- 
opment (1970-1980). In this second section 
of the paper we will attempt to outline a 
few of them. 

The first difficulty becomes immediately 
evident when we begin to discuss the ques- 
tion of development, is the very definition 
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of development. Next is the question of what 
should be the amount of contribution of the 
rich nations—previously placed at 1 percent 
of their GNP. Finally, the question of the 
optimum growth of development of the poor 
nations themselves. 

The last question can be fairly easily an- 
swered. What was desired for progressive 
growth was an increase of about 5 percent 
per annum in the GNP of each of the poor 
nations (especially in the decade of develop- 
ment, 1960-1970). This was reached but 
with a great degree of disparity among the 
poor nations themselves. Some increased but 
most regressed. In point of fact, the largest 
percentage of growth came from poor coun- 
tries which produce oil and these, as we have 
seen above, are few in number and popula- 
tion. These large averages of growth brought 
up the total average, then, in an artificial 
way. Most of the poor nations in the last 
decade felt frustrated and left out of any 
real economic growth. The UN fixes about 
a 5.5 percent increase each year in the decade 
1970-1980, which, of course, is not all that 
great. This figure was given to all the inter- 
national agencies having to do with develop- 
ment as a satisfactory goal for the next 
decade as well as to all of the rich nations 
of the world. 

The question which arises inevitably in 
the matter of development is that of popu- 
lation control. There can be little doubt that 
such plans are being implemented by most 
of the poor nations of the world, some vigor- 
ously, others more slowly. Some have even 
Opposed such a measure because they argue, 
with some credibility, that to do so would 
be to appear as trying to solve the problem 
not by development but by a form of geno- 
cide, particularly on the part of the rich na- 
tions from whom, in fact, most of the infor- 
mation, implements, specialists, etc. on 
birth control actually comes. This is highly 
resented by some poor nations and many of 
the world’s poor people: these rich nations 
are so greedy that they find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to aid them financially but will 
do so in a cheap and offensive way, that is, by 
striking at the source of life. Some will say 
it is naive but the important thing is that 
many poor people in the world believe it and 
that there is some basis in truth to this 
charge. The truth of the matter is that there 
can be no real deduction of births until such 
time as the poor themselves actually see 
some economic and social advantage to re- 
ducing their number of children. It is for 
that reason that most of the poor nations 
have not been as enthusiastic over this solu- 
tion as have the rich nations and with good 
reason, That is why most of them have kept 
silent on this matter, speaking rather of a 
long term demographic control while stress- 
ing short term and rapid economic growth. 
Moreover, over this whole question of popu- 
lation control lies the pall of scientific un- 
certainty concerning the laws and effects of 
human reproduction and birth contro] (in 
all of its variations). Another difficulty in 
this question of development is the fact what 
is emphasized is not so much the contribu- 
tions of the poor nations themselves but 
rather the manifold and expensive ways in 
which the rich nations can help. This is to 
court certain deception and disappointment 
since the poor nations must sooner or later 
recognize that most of the effort for devel- 
opment must come from themselves and not 
from the rich nations which are, in fact, 
cutting back on their own aid. 

What must be stressed in this whole ques- 
tion of international development is the fact 
of public opinion both in the rich as well 
as in the poor nations. What is painfully 
clear in the U.S. is that the government has 
done a very poor job in convincing public 
opinion about the desperate and crying need 
of the great majority of mankind who in 
fact live in these poor nations. Most of the 
stories about foreign ald have to do about 
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alleged and real abuses in the program 
which has turned American public opinion 
away from this essential task. The facts of 
undevelopment, hunger, malnutrition, etc., 
must be communicated more effectively so 
that Congress can pass such needed legisla- 
tion. Without it, the foreign aid bills will 
continue to flounder, grow weaker and 
smaller with each successive year. It is here 
that the churches can show their humani- 
tarlanism in a most efficatious way. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches in America, the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva and 
the Popes in Rome have shown us the way 
and given the local churches an example of 
social enlightenment and moral commitment 
to justice as a fundamentally Christian duty 
of the first order. The tragedy is that many of 
the local churches—for a multiplicity of 
reasons—have not taken a vital leadership 
role in this area since in the final analysis, 
it is at the local level that public opinion 
can be most efficatiously formed and im- 
plemented. 

The next vital question to be asked is 
what in fact is development? Everyone 
speaks of development, gives figures, etc., 
but no one, at least to my knowledge, has 
ever tried to give a cohesive, intelligent 
statement of what in fact it is. This ques- 
tion in term is rooted in a still more funda- 
mental question for the future and that is, 
where is international life going in the im- 
mediate future? What is the future of man 
as an international entity? Culture, com- 
munication, interdependence of economics, 
etc., are all influencing the making of a new 
global and international civilization and cul- 
ture, It is within such a context that think- 
ers should be conducting research and 
thought because how we answer these ques- 
tions will depend how we answer the ques- 
tion of development for the future. The 
economy of the future cannot be like that of 
the past since the fantastic technological, 
social, cultural, economic changes have 
made this impossible. It is difficult to imag- 
ine now what shape it will take and that 
is why it is most important that philoso- 
phers, theologians, technicians and political 
men of affairs begin to seriously think about 
this international future of man, What we 
desperately need is a new vision of man for 
the future into which we can fit the theory 
of development, not vice versa. 

This is to speak in long terms over which 
we have little control. What is more within 
our power are short term elements of de- 
velopment. Certainly, we can easily see three 
main elements in this development over the 
short term: the distribution of wealth on 
a global basis, international enterprises 
which are presently extended over the whole 
world and finally the consequences of tech- 
nology and urbanization on global life styles 
and employment. 

We have already pointed out the great 
disparities in the distribution of wealth 
on a global basis between the rich nations 
and the poor nations. These are divided 
between North America, Europe (East and 
West), Russia and Japan. The rest go to 
make up, grosso modo, the poor nations of 
the world. We have also pointed out the 
amount and type of trade which is evolving 
in the world and it is not favorable to the 
poor nations. The only countries among the 
poor nations which seem to offer some solid 
hope of real development over the short haul 
are China, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, South- 
east Asia, and South Africa along with 
Southern Rhodesia—which themselves con- 
stitute great numbers of people. Yet, there 
remain large areas which are problematic 
in the increase of development such as the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America. These 
are the nations which not only seem to have 
mo economic future, but actually are in 
danger of recession from where they are 
today. 

A most important development—for good 
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and bad—during the past 25 years has been 
that of the international enterprises, that is, 
& company which is owned and operated 
on an international basis. This growth has 
been phenomenal and in many respects, ben- 
eficial for the countries involved. The value 
of these enterprises was estimated to be in 
the range of 240 billion dollars as of 1969. 
It is estimated that by 1980, about 300 firms 
will do seventy-five percent of all production 
outside of the Communist block. 

The principal characteristic of these enter- 
prises is not just their power (which is con- 
siderable) but the fact that they are inter- 
national, that is, in many countries at once. 
The result is that nationalism has very little 
influence upon them, thus giving them more 
of an international flavor. Each country can 
profit by its presence since such production 
becomes standard for all countries. 

This power can pose problems as well, say, 
of their relationship with each respective 
mother country. Some of these enterprises 
will actually have more economic power than 
many of the nations of the world. Many of 
their plans for development go far beyond 
1980 and it would be illusory for respective 
countries to ignore this blatant fact of eco- 
nomic international development, 

All of these new aspects of international 
development are, of course, dependent upon 
technological change and innovation. It is 
the very heart of change of the modern, in- 
dustrialized and international society. Yet, it 
remains a stark fact that even with the 
greatest efforts on the part of the poor na- 
tions and abundant aid from the rich na- 
tions (say, 1 or 2 per cent of their GNP), 
development in these countries is a far way 
off and that in the proximate future, there 
will not be enough employment, schooling 
and homes for all peoples in the developing 
nations. We must accept this as a fact of life 
and look to the long term development of 
these nations, 

The question of employment is a particu- 
larly disturbing one. Jobs are harder to come 
by to the degree that technological success 
is achieved. This problem belongs to the rich 
as well as to the poor nations. The rich na- 
tions must create about 58 million jobs just 
to Keep pace in the next decade. Yet, as all 
know, there is a chronic unemployment prob- 
lem even in the rich nations (outside of a 
few exceptions) and full employment is not 
a reality. This is a whole problem of the 
relationship which affects all the nations of 
the world and is beyond the scope of the 
present article. 

CONCLUSION 

The present will to help in the develop- 
ment of the poor nations is weak in the rich 
nations. Some nations are making a good 
effort (Netherlands the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, West Germany) while 
others (the U.S. and the Soviet Union) are 
very weak, not to say delinquent. Even the 
kind of aid given these poor countries is not 
always satisfactory since much of this aid 
is not directed toward productive activity. 
Public aid from the rich countries in order 
to be productive, must be geared toward 
building up a productive economic infra- 
structure in these poor countries which is a 
long term project. Private investments are 
marginal and suspicious since, in general, 
they are not directed toward this end. Yet, 
we can look with some optimism to the 
building up of international enterprises 
which, as we have seen, can be of great help 
in the economic development of the poor 
nations in the next decade. Such interna- 
tional trade and use of resources by these 
enterprises can help to bring about a cer- 
tain global economic equilibrium: a true in- 
ternational circulation of goods and person- 
nel and it is to thelr own economic devel- 
opment of the poor nations themselves. 

All these factors make it morally encum- 
bent on all the nations of the world to co- 
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operate in one great enterprise of develop- 
men on a global dimension. This is the only 
way in which, morally, whole peoples can 
be helped out of their degrading and dehu- 
manizing condition and, indirectly but sure- 
ly how peace can be assured now and for 
the future. The name of peace today is de- 
velopment. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY FOR THE 
CENTRAL WEST COAST OF THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


HON. C. W. (BILL) YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate this opportunity to express 
my concern over the deplenishing avail- 
ability of proper burial space for Amer- 
ica’s veterans and to state my position 
on behalf of my bill, H.R. 1202, to estab- 
lish a national cemetery on the central 
west coast of Florida as well as on be- 
half of establishing additional cemeteries 
in the United States. 

Several centuries ago, a battlefield in 
the mountains of Greece was immorta- 
lized by the epitaph: Passerby, Go tell 
Sparta that we lie here faithful to her 
service. 

Today, we are faced with another 
grievous, still pressing, demand. The 
need for additional burial space for our 
veterans is well documented. 

Our veterans have fought for freedom 
and liberty and they will have died for 
us and the future of our country. It is 
only proper, then, for us to grant them 
now the right to eternal sleep in the land 
they have kept free under the flag to 
which they rendered an unswerving al- 
legiance. 

Since the founding of this Nation, those 
people who have served their country 
have been provided compensation and 
other assistance in recognition of their 
extra contribution. On the central west 
coast of Florida, we are particularly 
proud that so many of the veterans of 
this country have retired, and they now 
call Florida home. Consequently, it is 
fitting that we now establish a national 
cemetery in this section of the great 
State of Florida—to provide additional 
burial space for these veterans who de- 
sire it. 

And, as we set aside this land for those 
who have fought heroically in this cen- 
tury’s battles, let us recall the words 
spoken by Abraham Lincoln on one of 
America’s most lamentable battle- 
grounds: 

We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here . . . It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion, That this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that govern- 


ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 
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WILLIAM RUCKELSHAUS AND THE 
EPA 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has 
existed for less than 2 months, yet it 
has already taken significant strides to- 
ward accomplishing the goal of environ- 
mental enhancement, 

Much of this accomplishment has been 
due to the driving leadership of the 
Agency’s administrator, William D. 
Ruckelshaus. As I stated at the time the 
Senate confirmed Mr. Ruckelshaus’ nom- 
ination, I anticipate that Mr. Ruckel- 
shaus will prove to be a very effective 
and articulate leader. 

Recently, the National Observer news- 
paper carried an interview with Mr. Ruc- 
kelshaus. I found this article a most 
thoughtful and interesting discussion of 
Mr. Ruckelshaus and the challenges he 
faces. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed as part of the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENFORCING THE POLLUTION Laws: “SMALL OR 
Bic” Are TARGETS, Says RUCKELSHAUS 
(By Patrick Young) 

Get tough. Get very tough. 

That’s the way William D. Ruckelshaus, 
administrator of the new Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), interprets his or- 
ders from President Nixon to enforce the na- 
tion’s antipollution laws, 

“He has asked me to enforce the law firm- 
ly and fairly, and I am sure he is convinced 
that is exactly the way they should be en- 
forced,” Mr. Ruckelshaus tells The National 
Observer during an interview in his spacious 
office, 

“This, I believe, is one of the things that 
has to be done, that people have to realize 
that we are serious about it,” he adds. “And 
this enforcement policy is going to make 
people angry. There is no question about it.” 

Mr. Ruckelshaus, a former assistant U.S. 
Attorney General, has gotten tough since as- 
suming the new duties on Dec. 2. And he has 
angered some people. Two weeks ago, he gave 
the cities of Atlanta, Detroit, and Cleveland 
180 days to halt their alleged violations of 
water-pollution standards or face possible 
suits by the Justice Department. 

Last week the Justice Department filed suit 
against Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at Mr. 
Ruckelshaus’ urging, asking a Federal court 
to enjoin the company from discharging 
various chemicals into the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland. 

And very shortly, perhaps this week, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus will ask the Justice Department 
to seek Federal court injunctions against 
other major companies, demanding that they 
stop dumping industrial wastes into lakes 
and streams. 

“We'll go after them regardless of who 
they are, whether they are small or big,” he 
says. “We are going to have to decide as a 
nation whether we are serious about enforc- 
ing these laws and whether we mean to see 
this done. Maybe we'll find out pretty 
shortly.” 

President Nixon established EPA as an in- 
dependent agency in an Executive reorgani- 
zation this year. It is composed of 15 exist- 
ing organizations, drawn from three Federal 
departments and two Federal agencies. 
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EPA brings together in one agency the 
Government’s various antipollution efforts. 
This recognizes, says Mr. Ruckelshaus, that 
pollution is “an interrelated problem of the 
environment. You cannot treat air, water, 
and solid wastes as separate media, but 
rather you have to treat them as part of the 
whole. 

“Under the statutes, as they are presently 
written, the states are the primary enforce- 
ment tool in both air and water [pollution]. 
And the problem with the states as regula- 
tors of industry, and for that matter as reg- 
ulators of their municipalities, but industry 
in particular, is that the states compete so 
fiercely for industry that they are not the 
best regulators in the world. 

“And so what we have to do, it seems to 
me, is to try to make the states better regu- 
lators by proving to them that if they don't 
do the job, the Federal Government will 
move in very quickly.” 


THE STRONGEST WEAPON 


Mr. Ruckelshaus looks to an 1899 law, 
generally called the “Refuse Act,” as his 
strongest weapon in curbing water pollu- 
tion. This law makes it illegal to “throw, 
discharge, or deposit... any refuse matter 
of any kind of description whatever” other 
than municipal sewage into navigable lakes 
and streams. 

Another section of the law does sanction 
discharges into water, but only with a per- 
mit issued by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, The Government can seek court in- 
Junctions to halt discharges that are made 
without a permit. 

EPA and the Corps of Engineers will soon 
announce, perhaps before the end of the 
year, a program whereby the engineers will 
issue permits to companies for discharging 
wastes into water. The plan, says Mr, Ruckel- 
shaus, “will give EPA the power to set the 
water standards.” 

Mr. Ruckelshaus says the Government 
will seek injunctions to stop industries that 
continually dump pollutants into navigable 
waters. “We're trying to be evenhanded about 
it and fair about it,” he says. “But if there 
is a polluter who has clearly violated the 
Refuse Act, then we intend to use the act.” 

The Government successfully sought in- 
junctions this year against 10 companies 
accused of illegal mercury discharges. One 
company closed its plant and the others 
greatly reduced their levels of mercury pol- 
lution. 

Earlier this year, however, the Justice De- 
partment established guidelines that in- 
structed U.S. attorneys to use the Refuse 
Act only when discharges were “accidental 
and infrequent.” Polluters who foul water- 
ways continuously were to be controlled 
through the more cumbersome administra- 
tive procedures of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. This decision angered many en- 
vironmentalists. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus says these guidelines need 
revision. But he notes that they also contain 
a provision that enables him to personally ask 
the Justice Department to seek an injunction 
against a company violating water-quality 
standards. And this, he says, he will do. 

The Justice Department indicated last week 
it would give Mr. Ruckelshaus strong back- 
ing. Attorney General John Mitchell estab- 
lished a nine-man pollution-control section 
at Justice. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus says the 180-day warn- 
ings were issued to Atlanta, Detroit, and 
Cleveland because they had fallen behind 
schedule in constructing sewage-treatment 
facilities. He says the situation in about 75 
other cities is under review, but that none 
of them is in “imminent” danger of an 180- 
day warning. 


“GIVE THEM A SHOVE" 


“In the case of Atlanta, it was a clear case 
where we have the full Federal share [of 
funds] ready to put up and all they have 
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needed was to get a sewer-rate increase and 
their share would have been put up along 
with the state’s share,” Mr. Ruckelshaus says. 
“It was my feeling that if we could just give 
give them a shove so the sewer-rate increase 
would go through, we would get them back 
on schedule, and we could get the treatment 
facilities constructed in time. 

“The problem in Detroit and Cleveland 
is somewhat different than it is in Atlanta, 
because we do have a [Federal] financing 
problem, and I admitted that completely in 
my statement. 

“It was my feeling, in reviewing the whole 
files of both of these cities, that a certain 
despair had set in and inertia had taken 
over on the part of all levels of government 
as to what could be done. Everybody was just 
passing the buck back and forth. 

“Somehow we had to break this whole 
snarl that we had gotten into and get us ona 
schedule whereby we could get into compli- 
ance. 

“I think that what the 180-day notice does 
is give all of us a deadline that we can work 
towards to really come up with a schedule 
that can be complied with, and that is real- 
istic for these cities.” 

Mr. Ruckelshaus says he expects agree- 
ments will be worked out, and that “we have 
a chance” of providing the Federal funds 
promised to Detroit and Cleveland. But if no 
agreements are reached, Federal court actions 
could result. 


“AS I READ THE LAW” 

“Congress has said to the administrator 
of EPA, approve standards established by the 
states, approve implementation plans by the 
states, which put the municipalities and in- 
dustries on a schedule, and enforce the law 
by ensuring that they stay on that schedule,” 
Mr. Ruckelshaus says, 

“As I read the law, Congress didn't say en- 
force the law, if the cities have enough 
money, but don't enforce the law if they 
don’t. If that’s what they are saying, then 
I think they have got to spell it out more 
clearly for me,” 

Mr. Ruckelshaus says the Federal Govern- 
ment should guarantee specific, long-range 
funds to help cities build sewage-treatment 
facilities. “One of the important things is 
that we have the money available for the 
next four years immediately so the cities can 
plan toward it,” he says. 

The Nixon Administration asked Congress 
this year to approve $4 billion over the next 
four years for sewer spending. Congress ap- 
propriated $1 billion for the current fiscal 
year. Mr. Ruckelshaus expects the Adminis- 
tration to ask Congress again for a four-year 
funding commitment. 

A final decision has not been made on how 
much money to seek. “My own feeling is that 
if we start with $4 billion and find after a 
period of two years that that isn't enough, 
then we can put more money into it,” he 
says. 

Air pollution poses a different enforcement 
problem for Mr. Ruckelshaus. “At this point 
it is really difficult for us to move in actual 
enforcement in air pollution,” he says. “The 
only time when we can move is if there is 
some interstate effect of the air pollution 
and if there is an imminent health hazard. 
It is rare you can show this kind of health 
hazard.” 

But EPA will almost certainly get tougher 
air-pollution-abatement powers. A bill now 
awaiting President Nixon’s signature allows 
EPA to set national air-quality standards 
and to regulate the amount of pollution 
that can be emitted into the air. 

These Federal standards are to be en- 
forced by the states. But the law empowers 
EPA to seek court injunctions if the local 
agencies fail to act against air polluters who 
violate the emission standards. 
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Mr. Ruckelshaus expects his enforcement 
efforts will outrage some, “Everybody is for 
pollution abatement,” he says. “But when you 
start to pinpoint the polluters and say we 
want to clean it up, then I'm going to be 
accused of all kinds of things. 

“It is going to be said I'm acting political- 
ly; that I’m acting arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously. I’m trying very scrupulously not to 
have that charge be accurate. But there is 
nothing I can do to keep it from being made, 
because it is going to be made.” 

And Mr. Ruckelshaus foresees political 
pressures as well. 

“I’m sure there will be people requesting 
that I don’t sue a particular polluter be- 
cause of his friendship with somebody in the 
Administration,” he says. “But I have been 
given the mandate by the Congress and by 
the President to enforce the laws, and to do 
so fairly. And that’s what I intend to do.” 


REALISTIC DETERRENCE—INFERI- 
ORITY ACCEPTED—I 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Confu- 
cius said: 

It is necessary to rectify terms. If terms 
be not correct, language is not in accordance 
with the truth of things. If language be not 
in accordance with the truth of things, af- 
fairs cannot be carried on to success. 


Preliminary results of the question- 
naire which my office sent out in late 
November to all households in the 35th 
Congressional District show that a large 
majority of my constituents favor a U.S. 
strategic defense posture aimed at either 
regaining superiority over the Soviet 
Union in the field of strategic weapons 
or at least maintaining a position of sure 
equality in that field. This is impressive 
in view of the great number of myths 
which have been propagated during the 
last two decades concerning force rela- 
tionships and national security, and the 
current agitation intended to undermine 
our entire military organization. 

However, I am convinced that, if 
everyone realized the crucial advantages 
which a position of strategic superiority 
confers on the nation possessing it, the 
votes on this question would almost all 
have been in favor of superiority. Every- 
one who wishes to survive in a free and 
independent nation and pass such a her- 
itage on to his children should be un- 
equivocally in favor of a posture of better 
than equal strength. 

It is my unpleasant duty to have to 
report that the defense posture soon to 
be elaborated by the present administra- 
tion will be aimed neither at regaining 
superiority nor at maintaining certain 
parity. All indications are that the new 
stance, to be known as “realistic deter- 
rence.” will simply rationalize our failure 
to respond effectively to the snowballing 
Soviet effort to turn an uncertain parity 
into certain superiority on their part. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to under- 
take an extended reexamination and re- 
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explanation of the various factors relat- 
ing to a sound defense posture. 

A reexamination is necessary in order 
to explode some of the misconceptions 
widely propagated by former Secretary 
of Defense McNamara to rationalize his 
destruction of the position of overwhelm- 
ing nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
union which we held when he came into 
office. Stripped of their beguiling rhe- 
toric, his views reduced themselves es- 
sentally to an assertion that peace arises 
from a position which makes it impossi- 
ble to defeat the potential aggressors. 
Clearly, if we continue to use terms and 
ideas growing out of a concept like that, 
we will continue to drift into increas- 
ingly untenable situations. 

Not only were Mr. McNamara’s con- 
cepts fundamentally erroneous, but his 
conduct in office was marked by deceit. 
One example came to light as recently as 
this past December, when the Senate’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tion released its final report on the TFX 
fiasco. The committee’s conclusion on the 
efforts of the McNamara “crew” to con- 
ceal the results of their flagrant mis- 
management of this fighter plane project 
was that “these efforts included deliber- 
ate attempts to deceive the Congress, the 
press, and the American people.” 

Although McNamara is gone, his leg- 
acy of strategic deterioration and the 
concepts and words with which he cam- 
ouflaged his inexcusable reductions in 
American military might are still with 
us. While the present administration had 
no choice but to accept the material 
strength left by McNamara, it does not 
have to accept his theories. 

The true result of not allowing the 
enemy to achieve superiority in strategic 
forces has been shown by the history of 
the last 25 years, in which the United 
States has not been engaged in a gen- 
eral war. Risks for peace cannot legiti- 
mately include experimentation with 
enemy superiority. Nothing could be 
more “provocative” than allowing the 
Soviet Union to achieve the superiority 
of force necessary to achieve nuclear vic- 
tory over the United States. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SHOULD 
TAKE SABBATICAL 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1971 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
gone for a couple of years, and I would 
like to advise the House that the experi- 
ence was not as traumatic as I thought 
it would be. I know that making this 
suggestion would not meet with the ap- 
proval of all of my colleagues, but I 
think it would be a fine thing if Mem- 
bers of Congress would take a sabbatical 
once in a while in order to renew and 
refresh their spirit—and that, I believe, 
is what happened to me. 

Mr. Speaker, it is good to be back. 
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THE REASONS FOR THE RECENT 
WAVE OF ATTACKS ON J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, Columnist 
Bob Allen, a distinguished journalist 
whose syndicated column appears in 
many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, has correctly analyzed the reasons 
for the recent wave of attacks on the 
personality and probity of J. Edgar 
Hoover. The long-time Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
lately become a more frequent target of 
venom and vitriol; to set the record 
straight, Columnist Allen, not only an- 
swers the allegations of Hoover's detrac- 
tors, but also outlines the positive con- 
tributions he has made to eight successive 
administrations. It is an impressive 
record and the columnist does it justice 
in the article which follows: 


ANSWERS THE ALLEGATIONS OF HOOVER’S 
DETRACTORS 


(By Robert S. Allen and John A. Goldsmith) 


JANUARY 23, 1971. 

WASHINGTON.—It is hecoming increasingly 
evident that a widespread and organized 
drive is underway to viciously harass and 
smear FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover for the 
purpose of forcing his replacement. 

The indications of this are so pronounced 
that congressional investigators are looking 
into the matter. 

Involved in this strongly suspected under- 
cover conspiracy is a hodge-podge of malcon- 
tents ranging from anarchistic revolutionar- 
ies to muck-raking sensation-mongers who 
fear and hate the aggressive and hard-hitting 
FBI chief. They include white and black ex- 
tremists and violence-addicted berserks, 
communists, trotskyites and other commu- 
nist elements, New Leftists, bleeding-heart 
liberals and self-righteous proclaimers of 
various types, muck-rakers and scandal- 
mongers. 

Malicious attacks on Hoover from these 
sources are not new, It’s an old story for 
them to lash at him for propaganda and oth- 
er self-serving reasons. But this time the 
venon, fury and extent of the onslaught far 
exceed anything in the past. 

It not only has all the earmarks of a plan- 
ned and organized campaign, but there ap- 
pears to be no limit to the abuse and cal- 
umny heaped on the FBI head. 

Gross lies and fabrications are common- 
place, sordid innuendos about his personal 
life are bruited about, harassment of some 
kind is an almost daily event, and threats 
of bombing shooting and even poisoning have 
multiplied. 

It’s a rare week that Hoover isn’t the target 
of such written or telephoned menaces. Last 
year there were more than 50 of them. 

The lies, distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions being circulated about him are as un- 
conscionable as they are glaring. Foremost 
among them are the following: 


WHAT THEY’RE SAYING 


That Hoover is sick, ailing and not fully on 
the job. Actually, he is in excellent health, 
fit and in top vigor, and hasn't been away 
from his desk due to an ailment in years. 
Recently he had a thorough physical exami- 
nation and the doctors gave him a clean bill 
of health. His blood pressure was normal, his 
heart, kidnays, lungs and other vital func- 
tions in good condition. The FBI chief today 
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is as alert, dynamic and as forcefully on his 
job as he has ever been, 

He has an armored car and gets a new 
high-priced automobile every year. Both are 
provided on the direct initiative and author- 
ity of Congress. The replaced vehicles are 
assigned to FBI branches in various parts of 
the country. Most of them are still in use. 

Hoover is losing favor in the Nixon Admin- 
istration, and it wants to get rid of him. 
This is completely untrue. His standing in 
the Administration was never higher, and 
the best in any Administration since the 
Eisenhower regime (1953-61). Hoover is on 
close personal and professional terms with 
both President Nixon and Attorney General 
John Mitchell. 

Hoover has served under eight Presidents 
since he took over the FBI in 1924. Every one 
of them acclaimed him, and he worked in 
full harmony with them. In 1960, when then- 
Senator John F. Kennedy was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, some of 
his ultra-liberal partisans planted word 
with press henchmen that Hoover would be 
ditched. Kennedy immediately repudiated 
that allegation and emphatically declared he 
eagerly wanted Hoover to remain. And that 
isn't all. This unequivocal assurance was 
echoed by Robert Kennedy, younger broth- 
er and campaign manager, later Attorney 
General, 

ACE HIGH 


In the new Congress (92) as in every one 
in the past, Hoover and the FBI are held in 
literally reverential esteem. 

Graphically illustrative of that is that the 
FBI budget is always approved overwhelm- 
ingly without change. No FBI appropriation 
has ever been cut, and there have been oc- 
casions when Hoover was asked if he needed 
more money than called for in the budget. 

Representative John Rooney, D-N.Y., 
chairman of the House Appropriations sub- 
committee that has charge of the FBI 
budget, is a particularly strong admirer of 
Hoover and his agency. 

In 1960, Congress demonstrated its high 
regard for Hoover by enacting a law enabling 
him to retire at full pay—whenever he de- 
cides to do that. Outside of the judiciary, he 
is the only head of a federal agency to have 
that distinction. His salary is $45,000—also 
fixed by Congress. 

There are many reasons for Hoover's 
uniquely high rating on Capitol Hill. Among 
them are: 

In the 47 years he has directed the FBI, 
it has never been rocked or besmirched by 
scandal or impropriety. It has never been 
investigated by Congress or any other branch 
of the government. Also Hoover's forcefulness 
and bluntness in dealing with vice, crime, 
criminals and extremists—regardless of race, 
color and creed. He always calls them as he 
sees them. 

Graphically illustrative is his recent testi- 
mony before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee when he declared: 

“Top Black Panther Party leaders almost 
without exception have been involved in 
crimes of violence. The Black Panthers now 
have substantial connections with hostile 
foreign elements; the communist regime in 
North Korea and Arab terrorists in Algeria. 
Increasing ties between Arab terrorists and 
the Black Panthers raise the ominous pos- 
sibility that militants may seek to ape Arab 
tactics, including airplane hijackings, to 
gain the release of jailed Panther members.” 

Another reason is the warm praise voiced 
by former Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 
Now a New Left aspirant for President, he is 
throwing barbs at Hoover. But in 1967, when 
Clark was a member of the Johnson cabinet, 
he told the national convention of the So- 
ciety of Former Special Agents of the FBI: 

“I had intended to tell Mr. Hoover earlier 
but hadn’t the appropriate opportunity that 
the President asked me to convey today, as he 
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has himself on so many occasions, his great 
admiration for his friend of many, many 
years, his neighbor for many, many years, and 
his colleague in the government of the United 
States, Director John Edgar Hoover. The 
President wants you to know that he is with 
you and with Mr. Hoover in spirit at this 
time.” 

With this high accolade as an introduction, 
Clark then went on to effusively bestow his 
own: 

“Of all the institutions of government, 
there is none in our time in this hour of 
great concern about crime that we are so 
fortunate to have such excellence. Of all the 
agencies that could have reached this level 
of excellence, the American people can be 
grateful that it was the FBI because of the 
dependence of our people upon its perform- 
ance for both their personal security and 
their liberty. 

“About the man you honor today, there is 
nothing I can think to say more appropriate 
than that as Ralph Waldo Emerson noted in 
the simple days before the Civil War, ‘Every 
institution is but the length and shadow of 
a single man.’ It seems incredible to me that 
this could still be true in our day of such 
complexity and vast numbers. 

“But it is true, because, to a degree that 
I do not know to exist in any other institu- 
tion, public or private, the great Bureau of 
Investigation is the length and shadow of 
John Edgar Hoover.” 


THE QUESTION OF SEPARATION 
OF POWERS BETWEEN THE EX- 
ECUTIVE AND THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s recent authorization of 
close air support to Cambodia and South 
Vietnam units fighting in Cambodia 
again raises the constitutional question 
of the separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches. Un- 
der the Gulf of Tonkin resolution of Au- 
gust 10, 1964, the Congress authorized 
the President to “repel any armed attack 
against the forces of the United States 
and to prevent further aggression” in 
Southeast Asia. The Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution did not limit the President’s dis- 
cretion to the territorial limits of South 
Vietnam, and as long as it was in force, 
the President clearly had the constitu- 
tional and legal power to conduct mili- 
tary operations in Laos and Cambodia. 

Significantly, however, Congress has 
now repealed the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion, and the President acknowledged 
such repeal when he signed it into law 
on January 12, 1971. 

As to American troops remaining 
within Vietnam, the President retains the 
power, with or without the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution to protect those troops, 
This is his inherent power and obligation 
as Commander in Chief. 

To use American military power, how- 
ever, in Cambodia today, not in protec- 
tion of American troops by interdiction 
of supply lines to the enemy forces fight- 
ing those American troops, but in sup- 
port of the efforts of Cambodian forces 
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to open the Pich Nil Pass between Kom- 
pong Som and Phnom Penh, appears to 
be an act of war unauthorized by the 
Congress of the United States, the sole 
branch of government which has the 
power to declare war. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with respect 
to the Speaker’s own announced inten- 
tion of a few days ago—to restore the 
Congress to its position of preeminence 
with respect to other branches of Gov- 
ernment—it seems appropriate that our 
first order of business should be to con- 
sider either a declaration of war against 
North Vietnam or prompt adoption of a 
resolution advising the President that 
his use of American air and sea power 
in Cambodia is unauthorized and should 
be promptly terminated. Along with some 
63 of my colleagues who have signed the 
Bingham resolution, I favor the latter 
course. 


PRESIDENT NIXON AT MIDTERM 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
there have been a great proliferation of 
attempts by the news media to evaluate 
the performance of the Nixon admin- 
istration during its first 2 years in office. 
All too frequently, however, individual 
segments of the press have allowed their 
own political prejudices to color their 
assessments. 

One important exception is a recent 
editorial in the Boston Herald Traveler 
entitled “President Nixon at Midterm,” 
which presents & rational, balanced, anal- 
ysis of the first 2 years of the Nixon 
Presidency. I commend it to my col- 
leagues and I insert it at this point in 
the RECORD. 

[From the Boston Herald Traveler, Jan. 20, 
1971] 


PRESIDENT NIXON AT MIDTERM 


Two years ago today, Richard Milhous 
Nixon took the oath of office as the 37th 
President of the United States. It is impossi- 
ble, of course, to sum up everything his ad- 
ministration has done or tried to do in the 
past 24 months, But several valid observa- 
tions and conclusions can be made by re- 
viewing some of the major highlights. 

Without question, the most significant ac- 
complishment of the Nixon administration 
has been to wind down the war in Vietnam. 
Within a month of his inauguration on Jan. 
20, 1969, Mr. Nixon had weighed the alterna- 
tives and made a decision to gradually with- 
draw American ground combat troops, while 
simultaneously seeking a political settlement 
in Paris and strengthening the ability of 
the South Vietnamese to defend themselves. 

When Mr. Nixon moved into the White 
House there were 543,000 Americans serving 
in Vietnam. Over 200,000 of them have al- 
ready been brought home, another 50,000 are 
coming home by May and the ground combat 
responsibility of those remaining is expected 
to end by mid-summer. (Another 60,000 U.S. 
troops have also been withdrawn from Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines.) Instead of an average of 280 American 
casualties per week in 1968, U.S. casualties 
have been averaging 26 in recent weeks—a 
reduction of more than 90 per cent. 
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Many of the President’s critics have not 
been satisfied with this progress, and they 
recoiled in horror last May when he briefly 
escalated the conflict by ordering the de- 
struction of enemy sanctuaries and supply 
lines in Cambodia. Most of them, however, 
were forced to concede that the Cambodian 
operation was perhaps the single most suc- 
cessful military action since the long war in 
Southeast Asia began, and that despite their 
doubts Mr. Nixon was able to keep his prom- 
ise to limit the operation and meet his time- 
table for withdrawal. 

On the domestic front, the President’s suc- 
cess in cooling off inflation and stabilizing 
the nation’s economy has been slower and 
more uncertain than even he expected. And 
the readjustment hasn’t been painless. But 
the worst seems to be over, and there are a 
number of indications that we are on the 
road toward a stronger and healthier econ- 
omy. 

Any evaluation of Mr. Nixon's accomplish- 
ments, of course, must include a reference 
to the fact that the two most difficult prob- 
lems he has been called upon to solve were 
inherited from the previous administration. 
And the fact that he has simultaneously 
been called upon to get us out of a war and 
to stabilize the nations’ economy posed extra- 
ordinary difficulties, for it required a double 
shifting of the gears and making headway 
on the one front often complicated the 
problem on the other. 

Under the circumstances, the administra- 
tion’s progress has been remarkable. And the 
fact is that Mr. Nixon’s success in reordering 
the nation’s priorities has been far more 
dramatic than many people realize or are 
willing to concede. Maybe there isn’t much 
drama in statistics, but they clearly show 
that in the past two years defense spending 
has dropped from 45 to 37 per cent of the 
total federal budget, and that spending for 
human resources has increased from 32 to 41 
per cent. 

To touch on a few more highlights, an- 
other remarkable accomplishment has been 
the steady progress toward desegregation of 
southern schools. When Mr. Nixon took his 
oath of office two years ago, 2 million Negro 
children in the South (or 67 per cent) were 
still attending all-black public schools. To- 
day the figure is 500,000, or 18 per cent, and 
believe it or not integration is now more 
complete below the Mason-Dixon line than 
above it. 

One of Mr. Nixon’s greatest personal disap- 
pointments during his first two years in office 
must have been the Senate’s rejection of two 
of his Supreme Court nominees. And yet, 
despite these set-backs, he has gone a long 
way toward redeeming his campaign promise 
to restore balance on the scales of justice 
via his appointment of Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger and Associate Justice Harry 
Blackmun. 

His more general pledge to restore law and 
order in America has yet to be fulfilled to 
most people’s satisfaction, though there is 
a limit to what the White House can do in 
this regard. Considerable progress, however, 
has been made in combatting organized 
crime, and crime rates in general have been 
increasing at a slower pace than they did 
during the two years prior to his inaugura- 
tion. There has also been no new wave of 
urban riots, a problem which plagued the 
previous administration. 

Obviously there are a great many problems 
and challenges remaining to be dealt with 
during the second half of Mr. Nixon’s term of 
office. And the President has made numer- 
ous thoughtful and constructive proposals to 
deal with them. 

If the 92d Congress, which opens tomor- 
row, will be somewhat more cooperative than 
the 9ist, and place a higher priority on 
such important measures as Mr. Nixon’s 
proposals for welfare reform, revenue sharing, 
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government reorganization and the like, per- 
haps all Americans can be convinced that 
most if not all of our problems can and will 
be solved by working within the system and 
by using our existing institutions, instead of 
by taking our troubles and frustrations to 
the streets. 


NIXON THE BOLD 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday President Nixon called for 
& revolutionary new program of Federal 
Government reform that will bring its 
effectiveness and responsiveness into line 
with the needs to meet the vast priorities 
of the 1970’s as America approaches the 
third century of her existence. 

In the January 25, 1971, edition of the 
Washington Post Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop, one of the most perceptive veteran 
observers of the national scene, com- 
mented on the boldness of the approach 
of the President’s proposals and the sig- 
nificance of their impact on the govern- 
mental system. For those of my col- 
leagues who may have missed Mr. Alsop’s 
column, I include it in the Recorp and 
recommend that they do read it: 

NIXON THE BOLD 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The President's message on the State of 
the Union was genuinely remarkable. In 
many rather fundamental ways, in fact, it 
was. bolder and more innovating than any- 
thing heard from a President since the time, 
nearly 40 years ago, when Franklin D, Roose- 
velt was putting the country on a new 
course, 

Before defense of this high claim for the 
President, a short history of the message and 
its ideas is in order. To begin with Richard 
M. Nixon knew enough about the subject 
to think the U.S. Government had ceased 
to work very well, even before he took 
office. His experience in office strongly con- 
firmed that conviction. 

The first symptom of the root-and-branch 
character of the resulting Nixon approach 
was the Family Assistance Plan, intended to 
junk the whole ghastly welfare system. If 
FAP ever passes this will certainly prove 
to be a far more radical measure than most 
people suppose. The end result, in fact, will 
be public welfare mainly federally adminis- 
tered, on the pattern of the Social Security 
system. 

This was, and is, a centralizing measure, 
therefore. It had to be, for no other solu- 
tion seemed practical. But the President’s 
real objection to the present system was to 
what may be called “governess government.” 
Here was where he wanted the main restruc- 
turing; and he therefore set all sorts of peo- 
ple, notably George Shultz, Robert Finch and 
John Ehrlichman, to work out what should 
be done. 

The really climactic moment was last June, 
when three critically important meetings 
were held at San Clemente on three suc- 
cessive days. At the first meeting, the Pres- 
ident adopted the Keynesian theory of the 
so-called “full employment budget.” He also 
decided on a thorough-going revision of the 
whole tax system, including adoption of the 
value-added tax. But this latter step will 
be attempted later. 

At the second meeting, the President ruled 
that the rundown of national defense had 
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gone far enough, and ordered a somewhat 
more generous defense budget. And at the 
third meeting, the President decided on very 
bold restructuring of the federal govern- 
ment and the states and local governments. 
of the dealings between the federal govern- 
ment and the states and local governments. 

Under the headings, “reform” of the fed- 
eral apparatus on functional lines, and “rev- 
enue-sharing” by the federal government 
with the state and local governments, the 
last two proposals above-listed were the main 
themes of the President's message on Fri- 
day. They are so much bolder and more in- 
novating than anything offered since the 
early New Deal days, simply because these 
steps, if taken, will add up to really enor- 
mous, truly structural changes. 

From the later years of Roosevelt to date, 
the great changes and reforms have always 
been conceived as though they were poul- 
tices—to be applied externally, and here and 
there as the need arose. It is not going too 
far to say that two-thirds of the existing 
federal apparatus is no more, at bottom, 
than an agglomeration of these poultices. 

The reform—poultices, particularly, have 
also been designed, without exception, on the 
basic principle of “governess government.” 
This is the principle that the federal bu- 
reaucracy always knows best, and bureaucrats 
must therefore have power—especially mon- 
ey power—to require the states, cities and 
other bodies to do things the proper way. 

But let the scales drop from your eyes 
for a moment, and look at the record. In 
the period in question, this country has re- 
peatedly addressed itself to its vast social 
problems, In each case, the social problem be- 
ing tackled cried out for attention. Literal- 
ly hundreds of billions of dollars have been 
spent trying to solve, or at least to ameliorate, 
these social problems. 

But with all this direly needed and well- 
intentioned effort, and after all these vast 
expenditures, the social problems being 
tackled have actually grown much worse, 
with almost no exceptions. Hence the gist 
of the President’s message may be given as 
follows: 

“Let us get rid of a lot of the poultices 
(as they are described above). Let us put 
the federal government together again, on 
strictly functional lines. Then let us get rid 
of the whole idea of governess government, 
as far as this is now possible. 

“Let us give the states and local gov- 
ernments as much money as we can, to 
solve their own problems as best they know 
how. And let the main check on these state 
and local governments be the voters who 
elect them, instead of the bureaucrats here 
in Washington.” 

The only trouble with this is that Amer- 
ican liberals are deeply attached to govern- 
ess government. 


RIDICULOUS ATTACKS ON HOOVER 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
with more sorrow than anger several 
recent and misguided attempts in the 
press to smear a great American, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

I, therefore, wish to call to the atten- 
tion of those who may not have seen it, 
an excellent column by Robert S. Allen 
and John A. Goldsmith which puts 
these charges in correct perspective. 

I have said it before, Mr. Speaker, and 
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I say it again: J. Edgar Hoover is one of 
the greatest, most selfless public servants 
in the history of our Republic, and I 
know that a huge and overwhelming 
majority of its citizens share this opin- 
ion of him. 

I include the newspaper column for 
insertion in the Recorp at this point: 
RIDICULOUS ATTACKS ON HOOVER 
(By Robert S. Allen and John A. Goldsmith) 


WASHINGTON, January 23.—It is becoming 
increasingly evident that a widespread and 
organized drive is underway to viciously 
harass and smear FBI Director J, Edgar 
Hoover for the purpose of forcing his re- 
placement, 

The indications of this are so pronounced 
that congressional investigators are looking 
into the matter. 

Involved in this strongly suspected un- 
dercover conspiracy is a hodge-podge of 
malcontents ranging from anarchistic revo- 
lutionaries to muck-raking sensation-mon- 
gers who fear and hate the aggresive hard- 
hitting FBI chief. They include white and 
black extremists and violence-addicted ber- 
serks, communists, Trotskyites and other 
communist elements, New Leftists, bleeding- 
heart liberals and self-righteous proclaimers 
of various types, muck-rakers and scandal- 
mongers. 

Malicious attacks on Hoover from these 
sources are not new. It’s an old story for 
them to lash at him for propaganda and 
other self-serving reasons, But this time the 
venom, fury and extent of the onslaught far 
exceed anything in the past, 

It not only has all the earmarks of a 
planned and organized campaign, but there 
appears to be no limit to the abuse and 
calumny heaped on the FBI head. 

Gross lies and fabrications are common- 
Place, sordid innuendos about his personal 
life are bruited about, harassment of some 
kind is an almost daily event, and threats 
of bombing, shooting and even poisoning 
have multiplied. 

It’s a rare week that Hoover isn’t the tar- 
get of such written or telephoned menaces, 
Last year there were more than 50 of them. 

The lies, distortions and misrepresentations 
being circulated about him are as uncon- 
scionable as they are glaring. Foremost 
among them are the following: 


“WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


“That Hoover is sick, ailing and not fully 
on the job. Actually, he is in excellent health, 
fit and in top vigor, and hasn’t been away 
from his desk due to an ailment in years. 
Recently he had a thorough physical exam- 
ination and the doctors gave him a clean bill 
of health. His blood pressure was normal, his 
heart, kidneys, lungs and other vital func- 
tions in good condition. The FBI chief today 
is as alert, dynamic and as forcefully on the 
job as he has ever been. 

“He has an armored car and gets a new 
high-priced automobile every year. Both are 
provided on the direct initiative and au- 
thority of Congress. The replaced vehicles are 
assigned to FBI branches in various parts of 
the country. Most of them are still in use. 

“Hoover is losing favor in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and it wants to get rid of him. 
This is completely untrue. His standing in 
the Administration was never higher, and the 
best in any Administration since the Eisen- 
hower regime (1953-61). Hoover is on close 
personal and professional terms with both 
President Nixon and Attorney General John 
Mitchell. 

“Hoover has served under eight Presidents 
Since he took over the FBI in 1924. Every one 
of them acclaimed him, and he worked in 
full harmony with them. In 1960, when then- 
Senator John F. Kennedy was the Democratic 
candidate for President, some of his ultra-lib- 
eral partisans planted word with press hench- 
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men that Hoover would be ditched. Kennedy 
immediately repudiated that allegation and 
emphatically declared he eagerly wanted 
Hoover to remain. And that isn’t all. This un- 
equivocal assurance was echoed by Robert 
Kennedy, younger brother and campaign 
manager, later Attorney General.” 


ACE HIGH 


In the new Congress (92nd) as in every 
one in the past, Hoover and the FBI are held 
in literally reverential esteem. 

Graphically illustrative of that is that the 
FBI budget is always approved overwhelm- 
ingly without change. No FBI appropriation 
has ever been cut, and there have been oc- 
casions when Hoover was asked if he needed 
more money than called for in the budget. 

Representative John Rooney, D-N.Y., chair- 
man of the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee that has charge of the FBI budget, is 
& particularly strong admirer of Hoover and 
his agency. 

In 1960, Congress demonstrated its high 
regard for Hoover by enacting a law enabling 
him to retire at full pay—whenever he de- 
cides to do that. Outside of the judiciary, he 
is the only head of a federal agency to have 
that distinction, His salary is $45,000—also 
fixed by Congress. 

There are many reasons for Hoover’s 
uniquely high rating on Capitol Hill. Among 
them are: 

In the 47 years he has directed the FBI, 
it has never been rocked or besmirched by 
scandal or impropriety. It has never been 
investigated by Congress or any other branch 
of the government. Also Hoover's forceful- 
mess and bluntness in dealing with vice, 
crime, criminals and extremists—regardless 
of race, color and creed. He always calls them 
as he sees them. 

Graphically illustrative is his recent testi- 
mony before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee when he declared: 

“Top Black Panther Party leaders almost 
without exception have been involved in 
crimes of violence. The Black Panthers now 
have substantial connections with hostile 
foreign elements; the communist regime in 
North Korea and Arab terrorists in Algeria, 
Increasing ties between Arab terrorists and 
the Black Panthers raise the ominous possi- 
bility that militants may seek to ape Arab 
tactics, including airplane hijackings, to 
gain the release of jailed Panther members.” 

Another reason is the warm praise voiced by 
former Attorney General Ramsey Clark. Now 
a New Left aspirant for President, he is 
throwing barbs at Hoover. But in 1967, when 
Clark was a member of the Johnson cabinet, 
he told the national convention of the Society 
of Former Special Agents of the FBI: 

“I had intended to tell Mr. Hoover earlier 
but hadn’t the appropriate opportunity that 
the President asked me to convey today, as 
he has himself on so many occasions, his 
great admiration for his friend of many, many 
years, his neighbor for many, many years, and 
his colleague in the government of the United 
States, Director John Edgar Hoover. The 
President wants you to know that he is 
with you and with Mr. Hoover in spirit at this 
time.” 

With this high accolade as an introduction, 
Clark then went on to effusively bestow his 
own: 

“Of all the institutions of government, 
there is none in our time in this hour of 
great concern about crime that we are so 
fortunate to have such excellence. Of all 
the agencies that could have reached this 
level of excellence, the American people can 
be grateful that it was the FBI because of 
the dependence of our people upon its per- 
formance for both their personal security 
and their liberty. 

“About the man you honor today, there 
is nothing I can think to say more appro- 
priate than that as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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moted in the simple days before the Civil 
War, ‘Every institution is but the length and 
shadow of a single man.’ It seems incredible 
to me that this could still be true in our 
day of such complexity and vast numbers. 

“But it is true, because, to a degree that I 
do not know to exist in any other institution, 
public or private, the great Bureau of Investi- 
gation is the length and shadow of John 
Edgar Hoover.” 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MENDEL RIVERS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
death of Congressman Mendel Rivers of 
the First District of South Carolina was 
a great loss to the people of South Caro- 
lina and to the Nation. He was one of the 
most distinguished statesmen South 
Carolina has produced in her history. 

Many tributes have been paid to Men- 
del Rivers. Less than a month before his 
death Admiral Rickover introduced both 
Congressman Rivers and his lovely wife 
Margaret on the occasion of the keel lay- 
ing of the South Carolina at Newport 
News, Va. In addition, after his death 
many moving and eloquent statements 
were made eulogizing this great man. I 
believe it is fitting that these editorials, 
articles, and other tributes made in honor 
of Congressman Mendel Rivers be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
statements, editorials and articles be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL 
RIVERS 

(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S, Navy) 

It is an ungrateful task to try to sum up 
a man’s character in a few words, but in the 
case of Mendel Rivers much will have been 
said when I have stated that he is an Ameri- 
can and a patriot, because he is one as much 
as the other, and he is both intensely. 

I find it hard to put into words all that I 
have learned to admire in him. Many men 
have entered our Congress. The conventional 
descriptions—ambition, public service, 
chance, social ardor, eagerness for power— 
none of these seem satisfactorily applicable 
to Mendel Rivers. 

There is no use trying to explain him by 
reducing a versatile man to one or two main 
talents. He cannot be judged in the way some 
people judge an eagle by noting how he walks 
on the ground. An eagle must be judged by 
its majestic flight into the sky. 

He has been obliged to make his own way 
by his own abilities and enterprise, but the 
advantages in intelligence and ambition were 
given him by his parents, He has used these 
well and has augmented them by his own 
ability and ambition. No smooth path of 
wealth or patronage was offered to him. 
Whatever power he has acquired has been 
grudgingly given. He has had to fight every 
mile of his road through life; nothing came 
easily to him, not even oratory in which 
he excels. 

He is one of the great men of our Congress, 
He is dedicated to peace, but aware of the 
awesome responsibility our Nation bears in 
defense of our freedom. Where our national 
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security is involved he is brave, resolute, 
stubborn. His legislative acts are heroic; they 
speak of struggle and triumph; they reflect 
his pragmatic ability. 

No man possesses in so high a degree as he 
the peculiar awareness of military realities, 
His efforts in behalf of American security 
are tireless. He has a marvelous gift for 
stepping beyond the appearance of things, 
going beyond it, and penetrating to the very 
essence of the matter. 

He speaks as a man of the people—a man 
for whom the deepest spiritual truth is ap- 
proachable only through the heart and can 
be grasped only when embodied in the reali- 
ties of this world. He does not believe that 
being serious means going about with a long 
face. He has always held calmness to be a 
form of virtue; it is in many cases an ex- 
tremely difficult form of courage. 

He is one of the most unintimidable men 
in the United States. He knows that a good 
leader is doing his job when half the people 
are following him and half are chasing him. 

He has an old-fashioned and unqualified 
love for the United States. This has given 
him a sense of dedication, responsibility, and 
purpose. He has the fortitude to stand up to 
the illegitimate and illegal activity of a tiny 
minority bent on tearing down every insti- 
tution we have built and which we cherish, 

He believes in fulfilling what you are able 
to fulfill, rather than running after what you 
will never achieve; in striving to be as com- 
plete human beings as possible. That will 
give us trouble enough. 

He believes in the God-given genius of cer- 
tain individuals, and he values a society that 
makes their existence possible. He under- 
stands the chasm between men with knowl- 
edge who lack power and men with power 
who lack knowledge; men who are instructed 
but not educated; assimilative, but incapable 
of real thought; men who do not want to 
confuse the ideal with the real; and intelli- 
gent idlers who always set their sights high 
in order to alibi their idleness and demon- 
strate their intelligence. 

He does not agree with many of the pseudo- 
intellectuals who are drowning in their own 
words and suffocating in their own docu- 
ments. Many of them are as ignorant as 
swans, He knows that we must abandon the 
prevalent belief in the superior wisdom of 
the ignorant. 

He knows that some students of society 
and politics among our intellectuals have 
little contact with life as it is actually lived 
by most men; that they are more lucid as 
critics of existing society than as visionaries 
of a better one; that some of them seem to 
experience a vicarious pleasure in discredit- 
ing everything American; that in their seclu- 
sion they are constantly tempted to devise 
political constructions rooted firmly in mid- 
air—in which governments and political au- 
thority are replaced by communes of free 
and equal individuals; in which society exists 
without repression, and domestic polices re- 
quire no sanctions; a society in which diplo- 
mats always tell the truth and a foreign pol- 
icy is pursued in which the wolf lies down 
with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid. 

Mendel Rivers is aware that without a 
knowledge of history, we are left with noth- 
ing but baseless abstractions with which to 
compare ourselves; that we then judge the 
present by the standards of a mythical 
trouble-free dream world where all mankind 
is at peace. He believes that in spite of the 
recent triumphs of science, men haven't 
changed much, and in consequence we must 
still try to learn from history. 

He knows that a person who is often praised 
must set stricter standards on himself, He 
holds a number of beliefs that have been re- 
pudiated by the liveliest intellects of our 
time. He believes that order is better than 
chaos, creation better than destruction. He 
prefers gentleness to violence, forgiveness to 
vengeance. He believes in courtesy, the ritual 
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by which we avoid hurting other people’s 
feelings. He thinks that knowledge is prefer- 
able to ignorance; human sympathy more 
valuable than ideology. 

His effort is sincere and profoundly hu- 
man, it shatters old servitudes, overthrows 
prejudices and idols, and rises little by little 
toward the light. He lacks any capacity for 
intrigue; he is innocent and straightforward. 

He knows that no country has departed 
from its basic principles so much, in so short 
a time and without realizing it, as has the 
United States; that what we need is sim- 
plicity and what we can do without is ro- 
manticism. 

He understands that if what is needful 
is to be done, we cannot depend on illusions, 
especially of an impossible good. A calamity 
can be brought about by persons of great 
good will. Too many such persons have set 
themselves up in the “grievance business.” 
Their job is to find things that are wrong; 
then attempt to right them. If their efforts 
only make matters worse, they find some- 
thing else wrong. 

Mr. Rivers knows that the last war has been 
forgotten, erased from the collective Ameri- 
can memory—the most devastating commen- 
tary history can render is to be forgotten be- 
cause no one wants to remember. 

He has named, numbered, and made per- 
ceptible, even to those who disagree with 
him, all the national verities that animate 
and sustain us, and that breathe in our 
blood. 

He does his duty as if he were going to live 
forever, and casts his plans way ahead. He 
feels responsible without time limitation; 
the consideration whether he may or may 
not be around to see the results never enters 
his thoughts. 

The day will come when this man, one of 
our great legislators and a prophetic thinker, 
will be recognized at his true value. 


INTRODUCTION OF MARGARET MIDDLETON RIVERS 


(By Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
U.S. Navy) 


When I aked Margaret Rivers what I might 
say about her, she said she was most proud 
of these three accomplishments: 

a. When a senior in the Menninger High 
School, Charleston, she won the Mitchell 
Award for the best essay at the age of 17. 

b. She is the mother of three wonderful 
children. 

c. She is married to Mendel Rivers and 
this is her greatest pride. She is grateful to 
have had the good fortune of spending 32 
happy and interesting years with this fabu- 
lous and fascinating man, 

Now, there are many wives who might say 
similar things. But Margaret Rivers is not. an 
ordinary wife, mother or woman. I have 
known her for a number of years and so I 
may be pardoned if I add a little more to 
her own meager description. 

She comes from a famous southern fam- 
ily. One of her ancestors was Dr. Henry 
Woodward, the first English settler in what 
is now South Carolina. A pioneer in the truest 
sense of the word, he lived among the Indians 
and learned their culture. His friendship 
with them greatly helped the colony of 
Charles Town to withstand the rigors of 
colonialization a few years later. As Ameri- 
can deputy for the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
colony’s most influential proprietor, Doctor 
Woodward introduced the culture of rice, 
which became a thriving industry. He also 
promoted the fur trade and helped extend 
it to the colony’s western limits. He met his 
death in courageous defiance of the Span- 
iards. 

Another illustrious forebear was Lois 
Mathewes Hall. When her husband, one of a 
group of Charleston patriots, was imprisoned 
by the British in St. Augustine, she stayed 
behind with her children and a sister who 
was married to Thomas Heyward, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
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Ordered to illuminate their house in celebra- 
tion of English victories she refused. Neither 
penalty of imprisonment nor threats by the 
soldiery intimidated the two women. Their 
home, now known as the Heyward-Washing- 
ton House, is being maintained by the Char- 
leston Museum as an example of that city’s 
early architecture. 

Also among her forefathers were Huguenots 
who came to find religious toleration in the 
New World and stayed to fight courageously 
in the War of Independence and the War 
between the States. 

Margaret Rivers comes to people who had 
courage, strength and determination. She 
has them too. She comes of people who had 
a sense of noblesse oblige and chivalry which 
means they set themselves high standards 
of behavior to others less fortunate. She has 
these too. 

In the early days of our country, women 
and men worked together and worked hard to 
clear the land, to build a home, to grow food, 
to raise their children. The wife was the 
guardian of home and culture. Many of our 
great men were reared in this manner. Mar- 
garet Rivers is the modern day version of 
this feminine saga in the structure of Amer- 
ica. Her three children, Margaret, Marion 
and Lucius bear witness to this. And by his 
devotion to and idealization of her, Mendel 
Rivers attests to this. Only those women who 
have the misfortune to be married to poli- 
ticlans can have any conception of the pa- 
tience, understanding and fortitude she 
possesses. 

She believes in the right and duty of each 
woman to total human responsibility. And 
also in the unity of man and wife which 
makes a marriage good and strong. She knows 
that to build a decent and humane society 
men and women are needed who are aware 
and confident of themselves, as well as sensi- 
tive to the needs of others—who know how 
to preserve their individuality and respect 
the equal right of others to their own indi- 
viduality. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 28, 1970] 


PRESIDENT LEADS NATION IN MOURNING 


From the mighty to the meek, from the 
White House to the riggers shop at the 
Charleston Naval Shipyard, Americans joined 
today to mourn the death of Congressman 
L. Mendel Rivers. 

President Nixon led the mourners in a 
statement from the White House as South 
Carolina and Charleston went into official 
mourning in respect to the First District 
congressman. 

Gov. McNair, who heard the news at his 
Berkeley County farm, ordered all state flags 
to half-mast, a move that was matched by 
Charleston’s Mayor Gaillard who directed 
all municipal flags to be lowered to half-mast 
and requested all citizens to fly their resi- 
dence fiags in a similar manner. 

One of the first telephone calls to the 
Evening Post today was from Colin Hale, an 
employee in the shipyard riggers shop. He 
asked that something be done to have the 
Navy flags lowered to half-mast. 

From Washington, President Nixon de- 
scribed Mr. Rivers as a “patriot who held 
unswervingly to the belief that the freedom 
that exists in the modern world is inextric- 
ably tied to the military strength of the 
United States.” 

He continued: “Throughout his career, 
Congressman Rivers held unswervingly to 
that belief. He fought for that belief in the 
Congress, in the country, No shifting national 
opinion, no amount of hostile criticism, de- 
terred him from the course he deemed right 
for America. In his death I have lost a 
friend upon whom I could rely in times of 
great difficulty. South Carolina has lost one 
of the most distinguished men in her history 
and America has lost a patriot." 
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President Nixon's bi-partisan reaction was 
echoed locally as Fred Scott, chairman of the 
Charleston County Republican Party, com- 
mented: “On behalf of the Charleston 
County Republican Party, I express our 
deepest sympathy to the family, to the people 
of Charleston and South Carolina and of the 
United States at the loss of one of our 
greatest South Carolinans and Americans, 
Congressman L. Mendel Rivers, We are all 
deeply grieved to learn of his death and 
recognize the tremendous loss to us all.” 

Mayor Gaillard said: “I learned with ex- 
treme regret of the death of my personal 
friend and great American, Congressman 
Rivers. His presence will be missed by this 
community, state, nation, and indeed the 
free world. His voice will be missed in the 
halls of Congress, but his contributions and 
leadership will long remain with America. 

“Congressman Rivers was the champion 
of the little man, never too busy to help him 
regardless of the type or size of the prob- 
lem. 

“His personality, his ability to communi- 
cate with world leaders, and his desire to 
serve his nation, all combined to make him 
truly one of America’s great leaders. 

“On behalf of all Charlestonians, I ex- 
tend to his family and thousands of friends 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy.” 

In Montreat, N.C. evangelist Billy Graham 
said: “I am deeply grieved and shocked at 
the death of my long-time friend, Congress- 
man L. Mendel Rivers. He was my closest 
friend in the Congress. He was one of the 
most eloquent defenders of American free- 
dom in the country. Deep in his heart he had 
great love and respect for God and the 
church. He attended our evangelistic cru- 
sades many times. The nation has lost one 
of its great leaders at a very critical time. 
I look forward to seeing him in Heaven.” 

McNair, who was born a short distance 
away from the Gumville (Berkeley County) 
birthplace of Mr. Rivers, said: 

“It was with great personal sadness and 
grief that I learned of the passing of South 
Carolina’s great statesman and leader. There 
is no way to measure in words the loss which 
this state and this nation have suffered on 
this day. 

“No man brought this station more honor 
and dignity; no man served his country with 
greater love and dedication. This moment of 
tragic loss is shared by men of good will 
throughout the world, particularly the mil- 
lions of American servicemen and their fam- 
ilies who looked to Congressman Rivers as 
their leader and their champion. 

“The cause of freedom for all citizens,” 
McNair added, “was this man’s unending 
goal and he pursued it with courage and 
vigilance. In the truest sense of the word, 
Mendel Rivers was a man of peace who un- 
derstood the sacrifices which must be made 
to preserve and defend it.” 

And the man who will succeed Mr. Rivers 
as chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, said the South Carolinian's 
“dedication to the security and defense of 
this country was unlimited.” 

Rep. F. Edward Hébert, D-La., said: “The 
nation has lost a great American, and I have 
lost a great personal friend. 

“Mendel Rivers was a flerce advocate in 
what he believed. His courage and determi- 
nation coupled with his tenacity and forth- 
rightness were the keystone to the many 
fights he fought for the country he loved. 

“Few men of Rivers’ stature pass our way, 
but having passed our way leave indestruct- 
ible signs along the highway to remind us 
that there can be no compromise with prin- 
ciple and no faltering in the fight to keep 
this nation free and strong. 

“It was my privilege to have entered the 
Congress on the same day as Mendel Rivers 
and to have cemented a friendship which 
has grown stronger with the passing years 
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and given me the privilege of standing in 
a shadow ever-ready to assist him when he 
needed or demanded my help. 

“Mendel Rivers is dead but the memory of 
Mendel Rivers will never die.” 

In Washington, Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin R. Laird, with whose department Mr. 
River’s committee was most involved, said: 

“I am shocked and grieved to hear of the 
untimely passing of Congressman L. Mendel 
Rivers. I had developed the utmost respect 
and admiration for him as a colleague during 
my years in the Congress. His wisdom and 
experience have continued to be a source of 
Strength to me during my tenure as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“The United States has suffered the loss 
of a great patriot and one who has worked 
ceaselessly to assure the security of this na- 
tion. His consuming interest in the ade- 
quacy of our armed forces has contributed 
immediately to their strength. 

“Mendel Rivers’ devotion to the cause of 
the individual serviceman and his sponsor- 
ship of legislation benefiting military per- 
sonnel have added significantly to the morale 
of our armed forces, He was one of the first 
to display an active public interest in the 
welfare and treatment of our prisoners of 
war in Southeast Asia. Men and women in 
uniform have never had a more dedicated 
champion.” 

The Greater Columbia Chapter of the As- 
sociation of the United States Army released 
a resolution today stating: 

“We note with sorrow the untimely pas- 
sing of L. Mendel Rivers. We acknowledge 
the outstanding personal and official support 
which he gave to the armed forces of the 
United States as well as his never-failing 
interest in the full readiness of our forces 
to cope with national and international 
strife and periods of upheaval. 

“We further recognize with extreme regret, 
the passing of this great man and outstand- 
ing friend of the armed forces.” 

Goy.-elect John West said from his Colum- 
bia office: 

“South Carolina has lost one of the great- 
est statesmen of all time. History will record 
a place for Mendel Rivers alongside Jack- 
son, Calhoun, and Hampton. Our loss is ir- 
replaceable. I send my sympathy to the family 
of Mendel Rivers." 

Harry M. Lightsey, chairman of the South 
Carolina Democratic Party, said Rivers’ death 
“was a great loss to the state, the nation 
and the world. His influence and guidance 
have provided direction and support to our 
military forces for many critical years.” 

“He loved his country,” Lightsey said, 
“and especially he loved South Carolina. He 
Supported his political party when he 
thought it was right, but was never wayward 
in his allegiance to it. In realizing our large 
loss, we must not overlook the personal loss 
to his family, and our sympathy is extended 
to them.” 

John E. Huguley, Charleston Trident 
Chamber of Commerce president, wired Mr. 
Rivers’ family: The officers, members and 
staff of the Charleston Trident Chamber of 
Commerce wish to extend to you their deep- 
est sympathy in your time of loss. What 
Congressman Rivers has done for his nation, 
State and city is immeasurable and his loss 
is one of the gravest we have suffered in this 
century. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 30, 1970] 
Rivers Is LAUDED ON HOUSE FLOOR 

The dean of South Carolina’s House dele- 
gation, Rep. John L. McMillan, yesterday led 
a prolonged round of eulogies in Congress to 
the late Rep. L. Mendel Rivers. 

He was joined by other legislators and by 
House Speaker John W, McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts. Leaders of both parties joined in 
praise of the chairman of the House Armed 
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Services Committee who died Monday in a 
Birmingham hospital. 

McMillan’s voice broke as he said: “It is 
beyond words for me to say how much I will 
miss him.” 

He continued: “It is not easy for me to 
speak about the passing of my good friend, 
since we have been just about as close as any 
two members could be during the past 30 
years. Mr. Rivers’ record will stand and be 
well remembered for its brillance and in- 
tegrity. He was a true statesman, an Ameri- 
can who gave of himself to uphold the ideals 
upon which this country was founded.” 

Citing legislation introduced by Rivers on 
Dec. 7, the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, that 
supported efforts to rescue American prison- 
ers of war, McMillan commented on the con- 
gressman’s firm stand on protection of serv- 
icemen. 

He stated: “In his closing remarks that 
day, he said among other things, ‘.. . Mr. 
Speaker, I want the world to know that I 
would tell that crowd in Hanoi, you will 
either treat them with human dignity or 
some of you will not be here tomorrow. 

“So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
if I were the president of the United States 
I would deliver an ultimatum to this crowd 
and let them guess where the next blow was 
coming from,” McMillan quoted Rivers as 
saying. 

He continued: “That was the kind of man 
he was. He believed in determining what was 
right and then standing up firmly for it.” 

McCormack said of Rivers: “He possessed 
an understanding mind and kind heart for 
his fellow human beings. A strong charac- 
ter? Yes, but a kind gentleman? Also, yes,” 

“He was one of the strongest public figures 
in the nation,” said House Democratic Lead- 
er Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 

The Assistant House Republican leader, 
Rep. John Anderson of Illinois, said: “He 
was a man with whom it was possible to dis- 
agree but it was not possible to dislike him.” 

“He had such a strength of character and 
dedication to doing a job that his own 
health was secondary to what he had to do,” 
said House Republican Leader Gerald R. Ford 
of Michigan. 

The man who will succeed as chairman of 
the House Armed Service Committee, Rep. 
F. Edward Hébert, D-La., said: “I walked in 
the shadow of his confidence and I never be- 
trayed him. If he had listened to his doctors 
he would have gone to the hospital six 
months earlier and his chances of recovery 
would have been greater. But he saw a call 
to duty and he stayed on the firing line in 
the House.” 


THE PATRIOT 


U.S. Rep. L. Mendel Rivers will be remem- 
bered in many different ways by many dif- 
ferent people, but in messages of tribute 
which have flowed from across the land since 
his death the word most used in eulogy has 
been “patriot.” 

His love of country and the devotion with 
which he defended and promoted its interests 
were the traits imprinted strongest in the 
minds of national and state leaders who 
mourned his passiing. In condolences ex- 
pressed by congressional colleagues there was 
absolutely unanimity of recognition of Mr. 
Rivers' singleness of purpose: to keep Amer- 
ica strong to preserve the American way of 
life. 

Awareness of that goal and of his striv- 
ings toward it was perhaps reflected best in 
the message from the White House. Rep. 
Rivers, said President Nixon, was a “patriot 
who held unswervingly to the belief that the 
freedom that exists in the modern world is 
inextricably tied to the military strength of 
the United States. Throughout his career 
Congressman Rivers ... fought for that belief 
in Congress, in the country. No shifting na- 
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tional opinion, no amount of hostile criti- 
cism deterred him from the course he deemed 
right for America.” 

Even in a changing nation which harbors 
elements who would deride patriotism as a 
virtue, the word “patriot” retains a pure 
meaning. It is applicable in an epitaph for 
L. Mendel Rivers, who rests now in a quiet 
churchyard close by his Berkeley County 
birthplace. 

[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 30, 1970] 


McMILLAN LEADS EULOGIES FoR REP. RIVERS IN 
House 


WASHINGTON.—House members officially 
and emotionally mourned the death of Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., Tuesday in a pro- 
longed round of eulogies led by the dean of 
the South Carolina House delegation, Rep. 
John L, McMillan. 

“It is beyond words for me to say how 
much I will miss him,” said McMillan, his 
voice cracking. Leaders of both parties fol- 
lowed with praise for the late chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee who 
died in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital Mondey 
following heart surgery. 

McMillan said: 

“Mr. Speaker: We all are saddened to learn 
of the passing of our colleague and my good 
friend, Congressman Lucius Mendel Rivers. 
The state of South Carolina, the nation, and 
the entire world have lost a great leader. 

“It is not easy for me to speak about the 
passing of Congressman Rivers, since we have 
been just about as close as any two members 
could be during the past thirty years. We 
represented adjoining districts which cover 
the entire coastal area of South Carolina 
where we were confronted with similar prob- 
lems at all times. 

“Congressman Rivers was always one of 
the first people I saw on arrival at the House 
Office Building between seven and eight a.m. 
Our parking spaces were adjoining in the 
House garage, and I have never heard Men- 
del complain concerning his strenuous 12- 
hour schedule each day or his health. 

“Mr. River's record will stand and be well 
remembered for its forceful brilliance and 
integrity. He was a true statesman, an Amer- 
ican who gave of himself to uphold the ideals 
upon which this country of ours was founded. 
He had a strength of character that could 
not be swayed by vigorous attempts to alter 
his ideals. And he answered his challengers 
with oratory, the likes of which few men 
today can muster. 

“On Dec, 7, the anniversary of Pearl Har- 
bor, Mr. Rivers handled what was to be his 
last piece of legislation on the floor of the 
House, the resolution in support for efforts 
to rescue American prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. He took a strong position, urging 
that the U.S. be resolute in protecting its 
military men and its heritage. 

“In his closing remarks that day, he said, 
among other things, '. .. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the world to know that I would tell that 
crowd in Hanoi, you will either treat them 
with human dignity or some of you will 
not be here tomorrow. . . . So far as I am 
concerned, Mr. Speaker, if I were the presi- 
dent of the U.S., I would deliver an ultima- 
tum to this crowd and let them guess where 
the next blow is coming from.’ 

“That was the kind of man he was. He be- 
lieved in determining what was the right 
thing, and then standing up firmly for it. 

“My heartfelt sympathies go out to his 
lovely wife and children. He was a devoted 
family man and I know what a void his 
passing will leave in their lives. I trust they 
will be sustained by their fine memories of 
him as one of our greatest statesmen and 
patriots.” 

“He possessed an understanding mind and 
kind heart for his fellow human beings,” said 
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Speaker John W. McCormack. “A strong 
character? Yes. But a kind gentleman? Also, 
yes.” 

“He was one of the strongest public figures 
in the nation,” said House Democratic leader 
Carl Albert of Oklahoma. 

“He was a man with whom it was possible 
to disagree, but it was not possible to dislike 
him,” said Rep. John Anderson, R-I11,, assist- 
ant House Republican leader. 

“He had such strength of character and 
dedication to doing a job that his own health 
was secondary to what he had to do,” said 
House Republican leader Gerald R, Ford of 
Michigan. 

Rep, F. Edward Hebert, D-La., who is ex- 
pected to succeed Rivers as chairman, said: 
“I walked in the shadow of his confidence and 
I never betrayed him. If he had listened to 
his doctors he would have gone to the hos- 
pital six months earlier and his chances of 
recovery would have been greater. But he saw 
a call to duty and he stayed on the firing line 
(in the House.)” 

Rep. William Jennings Bryan Dorn, D-S.C., 
said: “All South Carolinians mourn with us 
today. I believe we are all going to meet 
Mendel Rivers in Heaven.” 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 
CHARLESTON OFFICIALS JOIN MOURNING 
For REP. RIVERS 
(By Jack Roach) 

Charleston's elected officials and political 
leaders joined national and state officials 
Monday in mourning the death of Rep. L. 
Mendel Rivers. 

The First District congressman died Mon- 
day morning in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital. 

S.C. Rep F. Julian Leamond, chairman 
of the Charleston County House Legislative 
Delegation, and a close personal friend of 
Rivers said: “Death, as it must to all men, 
came Monday morning to Congressman 
Rivers. 

“The passing of this great patriot and 
statesman leaves the entire free world poorer, 
As a lifelong personal friend of Congressman 
Rivers, I am familiar with many of the long 
fights he won against strong opposition to 
insure the security of our nation.” 

James B. Edwards, Republican Party chair- 
man for the First Congressional District, said, 
“America today has lost one of its greatest 
patriots and leaders, Mendel Rivers. Only 
yesterday I read his speech, “The Soviet 
Threat,’ which he made recently on the House 
floor. It was one of the greatest speeches I 
have ever read. The congressman had sent it 
to me just prior to his going to the hospital. 

“After the presentation of this speech, 
Congressman Hall of Missouri took the floor 
and hastened to associate himself with Rivers’ 
remarks. Mr. Hall said, ‘What you have said 
today can be construed neither hawkish, or 
dovish, but eaglish, that gallant and magnifi- 
cent creature that symbolizes the strength 
and honor of this great nation’. With Con- 
gressman Rivers’ passing, I am reminded of 
these remarks.” 

GAILLARD 

Mayor J. Palmer Gaillard said, “I learned 
with extreme regret of the death of my per- 
sonal friend and great American, Congress- 
man Rivers. His presence will be missed by 
this community, state, nation, and indeed 
the free world. His voice will be missed in 
the halls of Congress, but his contributions 
and leadership will long remain with 
America. 

“Congressman Rivers was the champion of 
the little man, never too busy to help him 
regardless of the type or size of the problem. 

“His personality, his ability to communi- 
cate with world leaders, and his desire to 
serve his nation, all combined to make him 
truly one of America’s great leaders. 
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“On behalf of all Charlestonians, I extend 
to his family and thousands of friends our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy.” 

“I have ordered flags on all municipal 
buildings to be flown at half staff until after 
the funeral and I call upon all citizens of this 
community to display their flags at half staff 
in respect to this great American.” 

SCARBOROUGH 

S.C. Sen. Robert B. Scarborough, chairman 
of the Charleston Legislative Delegation, 
said: “I was deeply shocked at the passing of 
my personal friend Congressman Rivers. 
Charleston, South Carolina and the nation 
have lost a great leader and we mourn his 
passing. I’m sure his leadership ability will 
continue with us in the years ahead.” 

County Council Chairman Richard E. Sea- 
brook said: “Our heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to Congressman Rivers’ family at this 
very sad moment in their lives. 

“Congressman Rivers who was so well 
known and loved in our community and in 
the Armed Forces of our country was a man 
who, through his own initiative and intense 
love for his fellow man, came into national 
prominence as chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

“To say we have lost a great man is indeed 
true, but we have lost more in the leadership 
of a man who dedicated his life to the 
defense of his country by fighting for the 
Armed Forces and the equipment needed by 
them. L. Mendel Rivers has left his mark, 
never to be erased, in the annals of the 
history of South Carolina and our nation, 

“We shall sorely miss him and hope that 
his family will accept our sympathy in his 
passing.” 

Another close personal friend, Joseph P. 
Riley, local real estate man, said: “For as 
many years as I can remember we have been 
close associates even when I was a student 
at the University of South Carolina. We 
shared a building together here on Broad 
Street for some 30 years. He was the type of 
fellow who would call on his friends for 
advice even though he had already made a 
decision. He had his opinion but he would 
always ask for yours. 

“He had nothing personal to gain. He de- 
prived himself and worked only for the other 
man. His greatest ambition was to see that 
this country remained strong and not let 
any other nation take it over. 

“The American boy and girl who wore his 
country’s uniform was his first obligation as 
a congressman. His wife and children were 
his first concern but his country and his 
people were next.” 


{From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & 
Courier, Dec, 29, 1970] 
CONSTITUENTS REMEMBER RIVERS AS 
“PERSONAL FRIEND” 


Constituents from across the First Con- 
gressional District in S.C. remembered the 
late Congressman L, Mendel Rivers as a “‘per- 
sonal friend to his people.” 

In Beaufort County, State Rep. Brantley 
Harvey Jr., said: “Mendel Rivers’ death 
comes as a great personal loss and as a great 
loss to the First Congressional District and 
to Beaufort County which he has served so 
well.” Beaufort attorney, Joab M. Dowling 
added: “The entire community is distraught 
and distressed and we want to express our 
love and bereavement to Mrs. Rivers and the 
family.” 

Another Beaufort state representative, 
James H. Moss, said: “Not only have we, the 
people of S.C., suffered a great loss but our 
entire nation has suffered a great loss with 
the passing of L. Mendel Rivers. He was a 
man of the people whose heart and mind 
were for the people.” 

The loss of the veteran Congressman 
meant the loss of a loyal, helpful friend in 
Jasper County. 
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“Its difficult to make any statement 
worthy of the man. He was one of the most 
outstanding congressmen of all time and a 
dedicated chairman of the Armed Service 
Committee. He was truly a loyal friend to 
all the counties in his district and at the 
same time, his profound concern encom- 
passed his love for the whole state and the 
nation which he loved,” said former Sen. 
Henry C. Walker. 

Hampton County joined in mourning Rep. 
Rivers with messages sent to the family from 
county officials saying “Congressman Rivers 
was the greatest friend the county ever had,” 
the message said. A message from the town 
of Hampton expressed all of the townspeo- 
ple’s sympathy to Mrs, Rivers and the family. 

Allendale County echoed the sorrow of the 
loss of Rep. Rivers as an “invaluable friend, 
most outstanding representative of the cen- 
tury,” or as Wilmot Riley of the state execu- 
tive committee said, he “cannot be replaced 
but his image will continue to live.” 

“Regardless of the party in power he could 
be depended upon to support measures for 
the security and welfare of the nation. He 
was a friend to all servicemen,” added Carl 
O'Neal, a Fairfax farmer. 

In Berkeley County, Sheriff John W. Hill 
termed the congressman “one of the greatest 
men I’ve ever known, He never got away 
from his people. I've never known a man in 
public life who thought of his people as 
Rivers did.” 

“It is a great blow to the community as a 
whole. He was a personal friend of all the 
people he represented and he was willing to 
help anyone,” said Algie Kennedy, Berkeley 
County clerk of court. 

J. M. Williams, county treasurer, said: “We 
have lost a very great man in Rep. Rivers 
and he will be awfully hard to replace.” 

From Florence County, Bill Davis, a long 
time friend of the congressman said: “The 
leadership of the free world has suffered a 
great loss. Congressman Rivers accomplished 
much for military preparedness and person- 
nel, He delighted in helping with the per- 
sonal problems of his constituents and 
friends. This is a gray day for the history of 
S.C.” In Dorchester County, Magistrate H. H. 
Walters described Rivers as “very close to the 
people,” and Treasurer C. M. Henley said: 
“Rivers did more for South Carolina than 
any man could possibly do and I don't 
know of anything you can do to replace 
him.” 

From Colleton County, Clerk of Court, 
Emily G. Baggett said: “If we ever had a 
friend, we did in Mende] Rivers,” 

Sheriff John I. Seigler said: “It’s one of 
the greatest losses S.C, has suffered since the 
War Between the States. He was the father 
of South Carolina.” 

[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


RIVERS: AMERICAN PATRIOT AND STATESMAN 
(By Wendy R. Tucker) 


Images of Congressman L. Mendel Rivers 
as an American patriot and statesman and a 
“beloved guy” emerged as military leaders in 
South Carolina mourned his passing Mon- 
day. 

Leaders of all branches of the armed serv- 
ices from throughout the state spoke per- 
sonally and for those under their command of 
the loss which his death means. 

“He recognized the many dangers facing 
our country. He was willing to speak out 
and do something about this,” said Rear 
Adm. Herman J. Kossler, Commandant of 
the Sixth Naval District and commander of 
Charleston Naval Base. 

A man with major responsibilities for 
Naval activities in the Charleston area who 
was also personally acquainted with Rep. 
Rivers for a number of years, Kossler said 
“not only we here, but the whole country 
is going to feel the loss of this great man.” 
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Asked about the possible impact of Rivers’ 
death on the scope of Naval activities in this 
area, he replied that “we have one of the 
best bases on the East Coast, through the 
fine planning of the Navy and through his 
help.” 

He went on to say “I don’t foresee this 
base ever being closed by the Navy,” and 
that it has been “built up to such an im- 
portant base at the moment, I’m sure we will 
always have it.” 

In predicting that the installation will “be 
here a long, long time,” Kossler said it will 
stand as a monument to Mr. Rivers’ under- 
standing of the need for a strong military, 
and a strong base here in Charleston as part 
of that.” 

Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Kennedy, com- 
mander of the 437th Military Airlift Wing 
at Charleston Air Force Base, spoke of 
how “everybody has admired this man for a 
long time, for a number of reasons—his cour- 
age, integrity, dedication to the security of 
our country.” 

Word of Rivers’ death brought a “great 
feeling of loss” at Charleston Air Force Base, 
he said, a feeling “that you had lost a friend, 
lost a champion. 

“I think he was thought of so much by 
the members of the armed forces as being 
their representative ... a worldwide rep- 
resentative of the men in uniform, regard- 
less of rank or position,” as well as a rep- 
resentative of the people in this area, he 
commented, 

Kennedy spoke of how Rivers was “fearless 
about doing what he thought was right,” 
willing to “stand up for those things an 
awful lot of us think are terribly important— 
in the face of a lot of opposition.” 

Also acquainted with Rivers while pre- 
viously serving on the air staff in Washing- 
ton, Kennedy recalled: “You could usually 
find him in his office at about 7 a.m. without 
much trouble.” 

Rivers, he said, “understood the importance 
of history, and how once you understand 
history you can make decisions as relate to 
the present or the future on a sound basis. 
That is an essential part of knowledge, and 
was a characteristic of this man.” 

He also spoke of “the feeling he brought 
to everybody in the service that he was their 
congressman,” and remarked “when people 
feel this way,” it is an “unusual recognition 
that can only be earned through a lifelong 
performance.” 

Rear Adm. Charles N. Payne, Commander 
of Charleston Naval Shipyard, said: “The na- 
tion has lost a great American, the Congress 
has lost an outstanding leader, the Armed 
Services, both the civilian and military com- 
ponents, have lost a staunch supporter, and 
the citizens of South Carolina have lost a 
tried and true friend.” 

Saying Rivers’ career “reflects great credit 
upon the qualities of life found here in his 
native district,” Payne said “he maintained a 
deep and personal concern and interest in 
every individual in his district.” 

He noted the congressman “materially as- 
sisted in improving the economic base of this 
area, and it was his great ambition that the 
Naval and military organizations located here 
be the best in the nation.” 

Having been present for Rivers’ first ses- 
sion as chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Payne recalled he spoke of in- 
tending to “see that the committee carried 
out its mandate under the Constitution.” 
Previously comptroller of the Naval Ships 
Systems Command, Payne recalled in observ- 
ing Rivers as chairman, “he certainly did 
carry that out.” 

Brig. Gen. Claire T. Ireland Jr., Vice Com- 
mander of the 21st Air Force at McGuire Air 
Force Base, N.J., who preceded Kennedy as 
wing commander here, said: “America has 
lost a great American, a wonderful stateman 
and a true supporter of American ideals and 
beliefs.” 
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Lt. Col. G. R. Hasty, commanding officer 
of the Charleston Army Depot, said: “The 
American serviceman and the citizens of our 
country were indeed fortunate to have had 
the privilege of knowing a genuine leader of 
men, and a statesman whose place in history 
vill be among those held in high esteem.” 

Capt. Lemuel C. Sansbury, captain of 
Charleston port and commander of the local 
Coast Guard base, said he felt Rivers’ death 
is “definitely going to have an impact on 
the area—and on the country as a whole. 

“He was a great American, a great patriot 
who upheld the Constitution the way it 
should be. He'll be a great loss, especially to 
the military.” 

Col. Evan W. Rosencrans, Commander of 
the 354th Tactical Fighter Wing at Myrtle 
Beach Air Force Base, said: “The officers and 
men of the 354th .. . share in quiet sorrow 
the deep and personal loss of a faithful 
American patriot. Congressman Rivers will al- 
ways remain in our hearts, and our prayers 
are with his family.” 

Maj. Gen. O. F. Peatross, Commanding 
General of the Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
at Parris Island, also speaking for the Marine 
Air Station at Beaufort, said: “Congressman 
Rivers was an outstanding chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee and a true 
friend and benefactor of all American service- 
men.” 


[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News and 
Courier, Dec. 29, 1970] 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEADERS Pay TRIBUTE TO 
Rep. RIVERS 

CoLums1a.—South Carolina officials praised 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., Monday as a 
man of peace and a person who did more for 
national defense than presidents. 

Flags were lowered to half mast across the 
state in honor of Rivers, who died Monday 
morning of heart failure. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond, a Republican, de- 
scribed Rivers, a Democrat, as one of the 
greatest spokesmen for national prepared- 
ness, 

“No man in America including our presi- 
dents has done more for our national de- 
fense than Mendel Rivers,” Thurmond said. 
“He stood watch for these past three dec- 
ades at the frontiers of our national secu- 
rity, his accomplishments. were great and 
our nation is poorer by reason of his death.” 

Gov. Robert E. McNair said there is no 
way that the nation can measure its loss 
caused by the death of Rivers, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

“No man served his country with greater 
love and dedication; no man brought to his 
State more honor and dignity,” the governor 
said. 

McNair said the death of Rivers is mourned 
throughout the world and particularly by 
servicemen and their families. 

“The cause of freedom for all citizens of the 
world was this man’s unending goal and he 
pursued it with courage and vigilance,” the 
governor said. “In the truest sense of the 
word, Mendel Rivers was a man of peace 
who understood the sacrifices which must be 
made to preserve and defend it.” 

McNair, who proclaimed the days until the 
funeral an official period of mourning, said 
Rivers served his state with “unequaled ef- 
fectiveness and distinction.” 

McNair said few men in the history of 
South Carolina have contributed more 
meaningfully and more directly to the over- 
all welfare and benefit of all the people. 

“He served more than a single congres- 
sional district, more than a single state, in- 
deed more than one nation,’ McNair said. 
“He was a symbol to all the world that this 
nation believed in freedom, and had the in- 
tegrity to defend it where necessary.” 

Sen. Ernest F. Hollings, D-S.C., said Rivers 
offered the nation an enviable record of pub- 
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lic service which reflected a deep belief in 
the American dream. 

“Mr. Rivers had the courage of his con- 
victions and never failed to stand up for 
his beliefs even when they were unpopular,” 
Hollings said. 

Hollings described Rivers as a man who 
had ‘faith in God and in the future of our 
country.” 

Rep. W. J. Bryan Dorn, D-S.C., called 
Rivers one the greatest leaders in modern 
history. 

“He was devoted and dedicated to the 
cause of peace,” Dorn said. “He believed that 
peace could only be obtained through 
Strength and that weakness invited aggres- 
sion and a war.” 

[From the News & Courier, 
S.C.) Dec. 29, 1970] 
For THE LITTLE Man, IT Was A PERSONAL 
Loss 
(By Miles B. Gwyn) 

“The enlisted man will never find anybody 
who will stick by him the way he did. You 
might say he was the patron saint of sailors.” 

An enlisted man, first class electrician John 
H. Hansbrough from Shenandoah, Va., was 
expressing a sentiment heard time and again 
yesterday at the Charleston Nayal Base as 
the death of Congressman L. Mendel Rivers 
began sinking in. 

For the little man, the hard hats and white 
hats, the loss of Rep. Rivers was a personal 
loss. 

Senior chief signalman Bobby J. Hodge, a 
16-year Navyman, said, “Most military men 
are justifiably concerned. Who is going to 
look after us now?” 

Senior chief yeoman Earl Prouse, a sailor 
for the past 28 years, agreed. “He was the 
best friend we ever had in Congress,” he 
said. 

A third class sonarman also termed Rivers 
the best friend the Navy ever had. “He looked 
out for the enlisted man more than anybody 
else,” he said. 

Rivers, for the past seven years the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, died early Monday in Birmingham. 

In the shipyard the civil service workers 
were equally set back by Rivers’ death. 

James Grayson, president of the ship- 
yard’s Metal Trades Council, knew Rivers 
personally for many years. Yesterday Gray- 
son recalled an incident that typifies Rivers 
to defense workers across the country. 

“I remember one time in 1964 the yard was 
slated for a ‘rif’ (reduction in force). A group 
of us went to Washington, saw Rivers and 
discussed the situation. Rivers called Vinson 
(Carl Vinson, then chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee) and said, ‘Carl, 
I want to see President Johnson—now.’ 

“Then he told us to come back at 2 p.m. 
When we went back he told us to go on back 
to Charleston, that a ship would be pulling 
in for enough work to reduce the ‘rif.’ And 
he told us we had better hurry or the ship 
would beat us there.” 

It was this personal contact and concern 
that endeared Rivers to military and civil 
service people. 

“I never had any trouble getting in touch 
with Mendel Rivers,” Grayson said, “I've 
known a number of men who got in touch 
with him about a beef they had. They always 
got a quick response.” 

R. M. Lewis, president of the American 
Federation of Government Employes, Local 
1864 at the shipyard, had a similar story to 
tell. 

Lewis was a Citadel student in 1947, thanks 
to the G.I. bill. He was having trouble get- 
ting GI insurance until someone suggested 
he contact Mendel Rivers. He wrote the con- 
gressman, got a prompt reply and shortly 
thereafter got his insurance. 
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“He will be deeply missed by all of us,” 
Lewis said. “We can be proud to be civil 
service workers.” 

What about the future, now with no ap- 
parent “patron saint.” 

“I don’t think the shipyard will suffer in 
any way,” said Grayson. “I think Rivers’ goal 
was to make this the greatest shipyard in 
the country, and the employes will continue 
to make this the best in the country in 
honor of Rivers.” 

Cecil H. Wiley, president of the Planners, 
Estimators and Progressmen’s Assn., Local 
Eight said, “I feel that this shipyard, South 
Carolina and the nation have lost one of 
their greatest statesmen, and, as a result, a 
loss to the entire world. The best way that 
we can honor his name and memory is to 
carry on in the traditions he had initiated 
and strive even harder to really have zero 
defects in all our work.” 

Elsewhere in Charleston’s military estab- 
lishment, the response to Rivers’ death was 
the same. 

“I think we have lost a great man. He has 
been good to everybody. He was never too 
busy to lend a helping hand,’’"—Army Depot 
harbor master Marion J. Schwartz. 

“He was a serviceman’s serviceman. It will 
take years to replace him so that the service- 
man will continue to have a voice in his own 
matters,”"—Master Sgt. Charles E. Smith, 
base facilities. 

“He was a big man that was never too busy 
to get involved with the problems of the en- 
listed man.”—Chief Master Sgt. Dezere L. 
McQueen, 437th Military Airlift Wing. 


[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News Courier, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


“MENDELISMS” RECALL A Famous Wir 


The style and inimitable wit of Mendel 
Rivers marked every facet of his flambuocyant 
career in Washington. Here are a few of the 
more memorable “Mendelisms” that associ- 
ates recall: 

When conservative citizens in Charleston 
criticized Rivers for not following Strom 
Thurmond’s bolt to Barry Goldwater in 1964, 
he replied: “I had my bolt (to the Dixiecrats 
in 1948) and all it got me was that my Navy 
yard was desegregated.” 

When a reporter met Rivers in 1964, the 
congressman opened the interview by casu- 
ally tossing a pearl-handled Derringer onto 
his desk. He told the stunned newsman that 
he kept the weapon for protection against 
muggers who he said abounded in Wash- 
ington. 

When Rivers opposed President John Ken- 
nedy’s Cuban policy and took the floor to 
urge an invasion of Cuba, he prompted a 
telegram from 150 Marines at Camp LeJeune. 
The telegram assured the congressman of the 
Marines’ “willingness to follow you—repeat 
follow you—into Cuba.” Rivers, who never 
took himself too seriously, gave the wire to 
newsmen and enjoyed a laugh at his own 
expense. 

When Rivers described his early career in 
semi-professional baseball to congressional 
colleagues he boasted of “the highest batting 
average in disorganized baseball.” 

In 1964 when a witness before Rivers’ com- 
mittee. got himself trapped in a hopeless 
position and asked if he could rephrase his 
remarks, the congressman said, “You go 
ahead and clear your conscience as much as 
you can,” 

[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 29, 1970} 
LONG-TIME FRIENDS REMEMBER RIVERS 
(By Joan L. Hitt) 

“He was my idea of a statesman” ... The 
most colorful and capable personality I've 
ever known”... “He was truly a friend of 
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the service” ... “We came up together, I 
knew him when he was a little man.” 

These were among the remarks and reac- 
tions received from several long-time mili- 
tary friends of Congressman L. Mendel Rivers 
in Charleston yesterday. 

Gen. Mark Clark, former chief of Allied 
Forces in Korea and president emeritus of 
The Citadel, said he had known him for al- 
most 17 years, “ever since I came to Charles- 
ton”. 

“Mendel was a very dear friend of mine 
and I admired him for many reasons, par- 
ticularly for his staunch defense and con- 
cern for the security of my country. I was 
asked by him over the years to do several 
military jobs for his House Armed Services 
Committee and saw his dedication and un- 
derstanding of the necessity of a strong 
America,” the general said. 

He spoke of a trip to the Far East that he 
took with Mr. Rivers several years ago which 
included a visit to Vietnam. “I went as the 
military advisor to the House Committee, all 
of whom went on the trip. We went all over 
Vietnam and it was a joy to see the GI's, the 
young officers and the senior commanders 
greet and welcome him for they knew that 
he, above anyone else in America, was deep- 
ly interested in their own little problems. 
The love of the military men was reflected in 
every place we went’’, Clark said. 

“He was my idea of a statesman. A man 
who staunchly advocated those things that 
were good for his country regardless of their 
impact upon his own future. He will be sore- 
ly missed by Charlestonians, by South Carv- 
linians and by all Americans,” he concluded. 

Col. Edward Foxworth, the senior Marine 
officer in this area and professor of Naval 
Science at The Citadel, remembered that 
when he was a cadet at The Citadel and 
playing football that Rivers used to come 
down on the bench and talk to him. “He 
always made me feel as though he was per- 
sonally following my career,” Foxworth said. 

“His death has saddened the entire Marine 
Corps, both the officers and the enlisted men. 
We hope that those things which he has 
done for us we can uphold in the future.” 

“Mendel should be given the lion’s share 
of the credit for establishing the Naval- 
Marine ROTC program here at The Citadel 
as of July Ist of this year. Now all four serv- 
ices are represented on campus. There were 
so many colleges that wanted this unit and 
he had an awful lot to say about its being 
established here,” the newly appointed head 
of the program said. 

“He was truly a friend of the service and 
will be sorely missed,” Col. Foxworth said. 

Gen. James Duckett, president of The 
Citadel, knew Rep. Rivers for more than 40 
years. “We grew up together and I have 
always found him to be an outstanding 
American proud of his state and the Charles- 
ton area. 

“He was always interested in the American 
who wanted to defend his country. We have 
lost one of the greatest of our leaders and 
his presence will be missed by all of us who 
loved him,” 

Gen. Duckett noted that The Citadel had 
honored Rivers with an honorary doctor of 
laws degree in 1959. 

Brig. Gen. Franklin S. Henley, USAF (ret.) 
former commander of the 1608th Air Trans- 
port Wing, now the 437th Military Airlift 
Wing, described him as “the most colorful 
and capable personality it’s ever been my 
pleasure to know.” 

“I was extremely unhappy to hear of his 
passing. Mendel was one of the greatest fans 
the military ever had. He's going to be great- 
ly missed not only in this country: but 
around the world... it’s an irreplaceable 
loss.” 
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[From the (Charleston; S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 
THEY DEDICATED THEIR SCHOOLS . . . THEIR 
STREETS ... Even THEIR Homes To THE 
SILVER-HAIRED CONGRESSMAN 


L. Mendel Rivers’ name has been indelibly 
stamped across the face of the earth by grate- 
ful supporters who dedicated their schools, 
their streets, even their homes to the silver- 
haired South Carolina congressman. 

Wherever there are American service men, 
there is apt to be something named for the 
hawkish chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

In Charleston a section of Highway 52 from 
FPive-Mile Viaduct to the Berkeley County 
line became Rivers Avenue in 1948. 

A Navy housing development near Hanahan 
also bears his name—MenRiv Park. The 
Charleston Air Force Base dedicated Rivers 
Gate several years ago. 

Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam has its Rivers 
Avenue, There is another in St. Stephen. 

The Baptist College at Charleston dedi- 
cated its new L. Mendel Rivers Library earlier 
this year and the Falcon elementary school, 
near a military base in Altus, Okla., was re- 
named for Rivers in April. 

North Charleston has its Rivers Annex Post 
Office, and a hunting and fishing lodge on 
Goat Island near Summerton has a Rivers 
Room in the restaurant. 


[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & 
Courier, Dec. 29, 1970] 
FAMILY ESTABLISHES MEMORIAL FUND FOR 
RESEARCH 


The L. Mendel Rivers Memorial Fund has 
been established by his family for heart sur- 
gery research at the University of Alabama 
Medical Center where Rivers underwent 
open-heart surgery Dec. 11. 

A family statement said the fund is for 
“those friends who may want to remember 
him in a special way.” Contributions to the 
fund may be sent in lieu of funeral remem- 
brances to the Department of Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Center, Birming- 
ham, Ala., 35233. 

Contributions also may be made, accord- 
ing to the family statement, to the L. Men- 
del Rivers Library at the Baptist College at 
Charleston. 


[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & 
Courier, Dec. 29, 1970] 


Services Mourn “CHAMPION” 


“THE UNITED STATES HAS SUFFERED THE 
LOSS OF A GREAT PATRIOT” 


Flags flew at half-mast in military bases 
across the nation Monday in silent salute 
to Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, the man armed 
servicemen had called “our champion.” 

But Americans of all vocations and all 
walks-of-life joined in nationwide mourning 
for the white-maned South Carolina Demo- 
crat, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, who died early Monday morning. 

President Nixon said: “I have lost a friend 
upon whom I could rely in times of great 
difficulty. South Carolina has lost one of the 
most distinguished men in her history and 
America has lost a patriot.” 

Nixon said that throughout his career 
Rivers “held unswervingly to the belief that 
the freedom that exists in the modern world 
is inextricably tied to the military strength 
of the United States.” 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird said that 
through Rivers' death “the United States 
has suffered the loss of a great patriot and 
one who has worked ceaselessly to assure the 
security of this nation.” 

Evangelist Billy Graham said in a state- 
ment from his home in Montreat, N.C., he 
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was “deeply grieved and shocked at the 
death of my long time friend.” 

“He was one of the most eloquent defend- 
ers of American freedom . . . and I look for- 
ward to seeing him in Heaven,” Dr. Graham 
said. 

“Deep in his heart he had a great love and 
respect for God and the church. He attended 
our evangelistic crusades many times.” 

Rep. F. Edward Hébert, the Louisiana 
Democrat in line to succeed Rivers as chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee and who entered Congress the same day 
as Rivers in 1941 said of his long-time friend: 
“His dedication to the security and defense 
of this country was unlimited.” 

Sen. Richard B. Russell, D-Ga,, himself 
hospitalized with a respiratory infection, dic- 
tated a statement praising Rivers’ ‘‘far-reach- 
ing understanding of the operations of the 
Defense Department.” 

“No man ever lived who was more whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the defense of this na- 
tion than Mendel Rivers. Those of us who are 
convinced that a strong defense is our main 
hope for continued freedom and peace have 
lost a champion.” 

Alabama Gov, Albert Brewer said Rivers 
had shared “major credit for the strong de- 
fense posture of our nation.” 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew said Rivers’ 
leadership as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee was an inestimable source of 
strength to the cause of American national 
security. His tenacity of mind and spirit 
served the American people during a pro- 
longed period of international conflict and 
crisis 

“Mendel Rivers was a dedicated soldier in 
the ranks of public service. He was a patriot 
whose loss will be deeply felt by his fellow 
Americans.” 

Rep. Carl Albert, D-Okla., majority leader 
of the House, said Rivers’ death removed 
from the House “One of its most brilliant and 
talented members.” 

Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said Rivers “dedicated 
himself to ensuring that his nation and coun- 
trymen could enjoy the blessings of freedom 
and security.” 

[From the Lancaster (S.C.) News, Jan. 12, 
1971} 
Rivers HAD GREAT FEELING FOR UNDERDOG— 
RICHARDS 


(Eprror's Nore: South Carolina produced 
two of the most powerful men in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in recent years, 
James P. Richards of Lancaster and the late 
L. Mendel Rivers of Charleston. Richards, the 
Fifth District Congressman from 1933 until 
he retired following the 1956 session, chaired 
the powerful Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House for several years. His long-time 
friend, Congressman Rivers, was, of course, 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
at the time of his death in late December. 

(Charles M. Smith, Jr., an intern reporter 
at The Lancaster News talked with Mr. Rich- 
ards the day after the former congressman 
attended the funeral of Congressman Rivers 
in Charleston. Smith’s article is delayed be- 
cause he had to return to his college for three 
days last week His interview with Mr. Rich- 
ards follows.) 

(By Charles M. Smith, Jr.) 

A recent interview with a former colleague 
and friend of Congressman Mendel Rivers 
reveals some admirable traits of the con- 
gressman the public rarely had the oppor- 
tunity to see. 

Congressman James P. Richards enjoyed a 
friendship with Rivers that began in 1940 
when Mr, Rivers was elected to the U.S. Con- 
gress. 
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Richards recalls Congressman Rivers as be- 
ing a “very unusual character” with endless 
drive and determination. According to Rich- 
ards, Congressman Rivers put in a full day’s 
work and spent many nights working over- 
time in his office. Congressman Rivers, de- 
clared Richards, “had a great feeling for the 
underdog. Congressman Rivers was an un- 
derdog himself in his early life and this en- 
abled him to have sympathy for those who 
had to struggle and may account for the rea- 
son so many enlisted men could readily iden- 
tify with him,” said Richards. 

Richards went on to characterize Rivers as 
an emotional person with strong likes and 
dislikes. 

“However, once you became his friend,” 
Richards said, “he never turned his back on 
you.” 

When asked if Congressman Rivers wasn't 
using his hawkish views and his position as 
head of the powerful Armed Services com- 
mittee as a method of obtaining more de- 
fense installations for the Charleston area, 
Richards responded by pointing out that 
looking after the welfare of one’s constitu- 
ency “is an obligation of all congressmen.” 

Furthermore, Richards felt that these de- 
fense installations Rivers had acquired for 
the Charleston area would probably have 
been built elsewhere. 

Elaborating on Rivers’ views regarding war 
policies and national defense, Richards clas- 
sified Rivers as a hawk, He said that Rivers 
was a “devout disciple of General Douglas 
MacArthur's policy that there is no substi- 
tute for victory.” 

Rivers felt by maintaining a superior na- 
tional defense America would never have to 
worry about an aggressor, said Richards. 

In his attitude toward war, Richards im- 
plied that Rivers reasoning suggested that 
America win her wars quickly with what ever 
means necessary was to prevent the suffering 
caused by war rapidly, rather than !et it drag 
out over an extended period of time. 

At the climax of our conversation, Rich- 
ards said many people attacked Congressman 
Rivers’ ideas regarding national defense be- 
cause he was misunderstood, “but my friend 
always acted in what he felt was the best 
interest of his country." 


[From the Allendale (S.C.) County Citizen, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 
ALLENDALE COUNTY MOURNS 
MENDEL RIVERS’ DEATH 

Allendale Citizens joined the state and na- 
tion in mourning the loss of South Carolina's 
First Congressional District Congressman, L. 
Mendel Rivers, distinguished statesman and 
chairman of the U.S. House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Allendale County echoed the sorrow of the 
loss of Rep. Rivers as an “invaluable friend, 
most outstanding representative of the cen- 
tury,” or as Wilmot Riley of the state execu- 
tive committee said, he “cannot be replaced 
but his image will continue to live.” 

“Regardless of the party in power he could 
be depended upon to support measures for 
the security and welfare of the nation. He 
was a friend to all servicemen,” added Carl 
O'Neal, a Fairfax businessman. 

One telegram, sent from the Allendale 
County Courthouse and signed “Allendale 
County Officials and citizens” expressed sym- 
pathy of all the people of Allendale County 
and read in part, “America has lost one of its 
greatest patriots, and Allendale County, one 
of its most loyal and devoted friends, a man 
who stood ever ready to be of service to all 
and every worthwhile endeavor.” 

Mrs. Rivers and family were sent tele- 
grams of sympathy by the Mayors for the 
towns of Allendale, Fairfax, Sycamore and 
Ulmer and by H. W. Priester, Jr. as president 
of the South Carolina Municipal Association. 
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[From the Beaufort, (S.C.) Gazette, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


CITIZENS Express Grier Over Loss OF REP. 
RIvERS 


In addition to national leaders, many dis- 
tinguished citizenry, both military and civil- 
ian, statewide and local, expressed their grief 
at the loss of Rep. L, Mendel Rivers. 

Following are some comments by individ- 
uals who tell in their own way how Rep. 
Rivers’ death has touched their lives, as well 
as their predictions on the long-range ef- 
fects of his passing: 

Sen, James M. Waddell, Jr.: “We start the 
new year with grief in our hearts for the loss 
of a great patriarch and American. L. Mendel 
Rivers was recognized as a leader of the 
freedom-seeking people of the world. 

“He was not only friend and leader of 
this country and state, but also of Beaufort 
County. I know of no one who has contrib- 
uted so much to the welfare of Beaufort 
County. His help and leadership will be sorely 
missed. 

Maj. Gen. Oscar F. Peatross, speaking for 
the Marine commands in Beaufort: 

Maj. Gen. Peatross: “His presence in Con- 
gress will be sorely missed, not only by 
United States military men, but by millions 
throughout the United States and the free 
world.” 

Don Perry, president of the Beaufort 
Jaycees, and speaking in their behalf said: 

“The Beaufort Jaycees would like to pub- 
licly express their deep sorrow to the family 
of L. Mendel Rivers during their bereave- 
ment. 

“L. Mendel Rivers was truly a great leader 
and a man who believed in the plight of 
the young men of tomorrow, searching for 
his purpose in life. 

“The Beaufort Jaycees say farewell to 
Mendel Rivers, a statesman, patriot and a 
great American.” 

Pvt. William Johnson of Woodburn, Ore- 
gon whose father is an Air Force career en- 
listed man): “This man stood many times 
alone for the serviceman and his welfare.” 

Pvt. Frederick Proeschel of Brooklyn, N-Y.: 
President Nixon has lost a great supporter 
in his present drive to obtain an honorable 
peace in Vietnam—something a great num- 
ber of servicemen are working for.” 

Pfc. Paul Tammen: “Looking at it on an 
economical aspect, his death means a general 
loss in wage and housing for military per- 
sonnel.” 

DI Sgt. Donald Schmidt: “Mendel Rivers 
did as much if not more than any other 
man could have done in his position. His 
death is a great loss to every military man 
on active duty today.” 

DI Sgt. George Steele: “Every serviceman 
held a vast amount of respect for Mendel 
Rivers. Even though he was not from my 
state, Mendel Rivers was a representative of 
mine because he fought for the rights of all 
servicemen, His death is a tragic loss.” 

G. G. Dowling, Jr.: “As Mendel’s 1968 Dis- 
trict Campaign Manager, as well as long-time 
personal friend, the two things that im- 
pressed me most was the man's humanity and 
sense of humor. His humor would destroy any 
tension. He always had to hear both sides 
of an issue, but he always stood on the 
side of patriotism and his country. I felt real 
close to him and miss him as a personal 
friend.” 

Capt. R. G. Williams, commanding officer 
of the United States Naval Hospital: “The 
nation has lost a true patriot, South Caro- 
lina has lost a truly distinguished citizen and 
statesman, and the military and civilian 
members of the armed forces have lost their 
best friend. 

“We at the Beaufort Naval Hospital will 
always treasure two quotes made when Chair- 
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man Rivers recently autographed two pic- 
tures made at the groundbreaking 24 years 
ago. In one, he refers to “———our hospital”, 
and the other pays tribute “to the fine men 
and women of the Navy Medical Corps who 
have fulfilled my dream for the Beaufort 
Hospital”. God rest his soul. 

Brantley Harvey, Jr. “Mendel Rivers’ death 
comes as @ great personal loss, and as a 
great loss to the First Congressional District 
and to Beaufort County which he has served 
so well.” 

Joab M. Dowling: “The entire community 
is distraught and distressed, and we want to 
express our love and bereavement to Mrs. 
Rivers and the family.” 

James H. Moss: “Not only have we, the peo- 
ple of South Carolina suffered a great loss, 
but our entire nation has suffered a great 
loss with the passing of L. Mendel Rivers. He 
was a man of the people whose heart and 
mind was for the people. To Mrs. Rivers and 
her family go our heartfilled sympathy.” 

W. Brantley Harvey, Sr.: “In the loss of 
Congressman L. Mendel Rivers, this county, 
the state, the nation and to the greatest ex- 
tent, the world, suffers the loss of an honor- 
able and valuable man in the fight for the 
peace and security of the worid.” 

J. E. McTeer, Sr.: “An irreplaceable man, 
we were friends from the beginning. He can- 
not be replaced as far as Beaufort is con- 
cerned.” 

William J. Firth: “The Navy League has 
lost one of its greatest friends.” 

Leroy H. Keyserling: “L. Mendel Rivers was 
a personal friend of mine for over 35 years, 
and not only have I lost a dear friend, but 
Beaufort and the nation is poorer for his 


assing. 

“Only once in perhaps 100 years does a man 
of his caliber come along. He was a leader 
and statesman in every respect who always 
had the best interest of the people at heart, 
regardless of race, color, or creed.” 

DeLacy E. Shuman: “Congressman Rivers 
has been my longtime friend for more than 
30 years. I was one of his campaign managers 
when he first ran for Congress In 1940, when 
many people gave him little or no chance 
to be elected. But I had faith that the silent 
majority would help put him in Congress. 

“I joined him as his executive assistant 
after he had been in Congress for two years, 
and remained as his chief of staff for 20 
years. We fought the battle of Capitol Hill 
together. Even though I left Washington 
after 20 years, I never left Congressman 
Rivers and he never left me. We had re- 
mained close personal friends over the years. 

“His burning desire to serve all people 
caused him to be a man on the go at all 
times. He did yeoman service to the district, 
state, nation and the world. His presence 
among us will be sorely missed. I am deeply 
grieved by his untimely passing which is a 
great personal loss. He may be succeeded but 
will never be replaced. May God’s richest 
blessing be upon him in the great beyond.” 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Dec. 29, 
1970] 
Rivers DEVOTED ENERGIES TO JOB AT HAND 


Rep. Lucius Mendel Rivers was a man who 
devoted all of his enormous energies to the 
job at hand. 

“This is the only opportunity I'll ever 
have to do something for my country,” Rivers 
said when he was named chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee in 1965. 
I'm going to do the very best I can. The time 
passes awfully fast.” 

He was born Sept. 28, 1905. His father 
raised some cotton and some corn and ran a 
turpentine mill, occupations that were not 
uncommon in the Hell Hole Swamp area 
around Gumville, S.C. 
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When his father died about the time he 
was in the second grade, he had to take on a 
larger share of the farm chores, 

Soon after his father’s death, his mother 
moved the family to a farm 10 miles north 
of Charleston, where he regularly got up at 
4 a.m., milked the cows, delivered newspapers 
and caught a trolley for high school in 
Charleston at 7:45 a.m. 

He worked at a variety of jobs before get- 
ting regular summer work—and the repu- 
tation of a long-ball hitter—with the semi- 
professional General Asbestos and Rubber 
Co, baseball team. Rivers batted about .350 
with the club. 

Rivers passed the S.C. bar examination in 
1932 after studying at the University of 
South Carolina. He was in the state legisla- 
ture from 1933 to 1936. 

Rivers then went to Washington as a spe- 
cial attorney in the Justice Department. He 
was elected to Congress in 1940. 

He soon became a protege in what was 
known as “Vinson University,” named for 
former Rep. Carl Vinson, D-Georgia, whom 
Rivers succeeded as Armed Services chair- 
man. 

One of his earliest successes was not in 
military legislation but in getting the tax 
off margarine, which was made from cotton 
seed oil, a product of his district. He made so 
many speeches on the subject that he got 
the nickname— “Oleo Rivers." 

He bolted the Democratic Party in 1948 
to support Sen. Strom Thurmond, the Dixie- 
crat candidate for president. Rivers actively 
backed Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the presidency in 1952. 

Rivers refused to follow Thurmond’s bolt 
to GOP candidate Barry S. Goldwater in 1964 
and told Charleston critics: “I had my bolt— 
and all it got me was that my Navy yard got 
desegregated.” 

A typical day for the inordinately early 
riser usually started shortly after 4 a.m. He 
never failed to reach his office after 7 a.m. 
and seldom left it before 7 or 8 p.m. 

He usually scanned Washington and South 
Carolina newspapers and dictated letters for 
his secretaries before their arrival at 9 a.m. 

Most nights Rivers headed straight home 
from the office, but occasionally he yielded to 
pressure to attend Washington social func- 
tions—usually those with a military flavor. 

But most of the time it was home to read, 
watch television and sometimes go to bed as 
early as 9 p.m. 

There is an old saw that Charleston floats 
its economy on the Ashley, the Cooper and 
the Mendel Rivers. And it has also been said 
that the port city would sink into the sea 
if Rivers put another military base nearby. 

Rivers boasted he was responsible for 90 
per cent of the military installations in 
South Carolina. And he has also boasted that 
he has made a lot of millionaires by doing so. 

In the tri-county Charleston area alone, 
the payroll this year for active duty and 
civilian employes at military installations 
will total $329.6 million, representing 35 per 
cent of the economic buying power of the 
area. 

A facet of Rivers that never received the 
publicity of his pro-military interest was his 
support of many anti-poverty programs. 

He supported moves to liberalize the fed- 
eral food stamp program, which he voted for 
at its inception. He even went along with 
much—but certainly not all—of Lyndon 
Johnson's poverty programs. 

When it came to racial issues, many young 
blacks considered Rivers a racist although 
others had faith in him. 

William Saunders of Charleston, vice chair- 
man of the black-oriented United Citizens 
Party, said in a recent interview that he per- 
sonally considered Rivers a racist and “a lot 
of younger blacks also share that view. 

“But the black community itself has got 
a lot of faith in Mendel,” Sanders said. “He's 
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done a lot of things for Charleston, and I 
don’t fight that. 

“He has really helped blacks make more 
money, not only in industry but in the armed 
forces. We have a lot of boys from this 
district in the service,” Sanders said. 

Perhaps some insight to this side of the 
usually right-wing Democrat can be garnered 
from his statement: 

“T had an awfully hard time when I was a 
young fellow. I knew poverty like nobody else 
in the South Carolina delegation. Whenever 
I can help the man in the street, I'll do it.” 


{From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


GEORGIA LEADERS MOURN RIVERS 
(By Duane Riner) 


Goy. Lester Maddox, Sen. Richard B. 
Russell and former House Armed Services 
Committee Chairman Carl Vinson of Mil- 
ledgeville were among Georgia leaders who 
mourned the death Monday of Rep. L. Men- 
del Rivers, D-S.C. 

Maddox said he was closer to the South 
Carolinian than any Georgian in Congress. 

“I regarded him as one of the most loyal, 
able and patriotic men ever to serve in the 
U.S. Congress,” Maddox commented. 

Maddox said he has “a number of friends” 
in Washington, “but I never had one from 
Georgia or any place else any closer to me 
than Mendel Rivers.” 

The Armed Services Committee chairman, 
according to Maddox, “helped to protect 
Georgia military installations because of his 
love for the people of this state.” 

Vinson, whose decision not to seek reelec- 
tion to Congress six years ago opened the 
way for Rivers to assume the powerful com- 
mittee chairmanship, hailed Rivers as “an 
outstanding Southern statesman.” He called 
the Carolinian “a great chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee” and added: 

“He sat by me for about 25 years and 
was my righthand power. I fully intend to 
attend his funeral. In his death, South Caro- 
lina and the nation lost one of its most out- 
standing legislators.” 

In his first press statement since he was 
hospitalized for a lower respiratory infec- 
tion three weeks ago, Sen. Russell said he was 
“deeply saddened” by Rivers’ death. 

“No man ever lived who was more whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the defense of this 
nation than Mendel Rivers, and those of us 
who are convinced that a strong defense is 
our hope for continued freedom and peace 
have lost a champion,” said Russell. 

The 73-year-old Georgian, who was Rivers’ 
Senate counterpart while chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, recalled 
that “for three decades I met with him in 
conference and we worked together in mat- 
ters relating to the armed services. He not 
only had a far-reaching understanding of the 
operations of the Department of Defense but 
he was unyielding in his efforts to insure 
that the department was supplied with the 
necessary means to guarantee the security 
of this nation.” 

First District Rep. G. Elliott Hagan, who 
served under Rivers as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, said he 
had daily occasion “to see first-hand his keen 
interest and enthusiasm for our servicemen 
and the great country they serve. I have had 
the rare honor of calling this great and be- 
loved American patriot my friend. I shall 
sorely miss his wise counsel and exemplary 
leadership in the days and years ahead.” 

Maddox said he is attempting to rearrange 
his schedule to attend Rivers’ funeral. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 
BACKERS, OPPONENTS MOURN REP. RIVERS 

Friends and critics agreed yesterday that 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers will not soon be 
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matched in Congress as “a fierce advocate” 
of military strength. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
chairman, who died of heart failure yester- 
day at 65, was described by Vice President 
Agnew as “a dedicated soldier in the ranks 
of public service ...a patriot whose loss 
will be deeply felt by his fellow Americans.” 

Rep. Robert L. Leggett (D.-Calif.), who 
served under Rivers on the Armed Services 
Committee and often quarreled with the 
chairman's demands for increased defense 
spending, said: 

“The country has lost a great patriot and 
the Department of Defense has lost its most 
zealous advocate. I believe his passing will 
mark the end of an era in the Department of 
Defense . . . There are only a few people 
with the charismatic power of mind that 
could put together the coalition he did. 
There is a question whether any new chair- 
man could do it.” 

Rivers’ successor as chairman, Rep. F. Ed- 
ward Hebert (D.-La.), spoke also in tribute 
to his late friend. 

“Mendel Rivers was a flerce advocate of 
what he believed,” Hebert said. “His dedica- 
tion to the security and defense of this coun- 
try was unlimited. His courage and deter- 
mination, coupled with his tenacity and 
forthrightness, were the keystones to the 
many fights he fought for the country he 
loved.” 

House Speaker John McCormack called 
him “a bulwark of strength to our country.” 

“He stood for strength, not weakness, a 
strong national defense and a firm foreign 
policy so necessary in the world today,” Mc- 
Cormack said. 

Sen. Richard B., Russell (D.-Ga.), who for 
years was chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, expressed his sadness 
and respect. Rep. Rivers, he said, “not only 
had a far-reaching understanding of the op- 
erations of the Department of Defense, but 
he was unyielding in his efforts to insure 
that the department was supplied with the 
necessary means to guarantee the security 
of this nation.” 

President Nixon, in his tribute, noted that 
Rivers fought for increased military strength 
despite currents of criticism in recent years. 
“No shifting national opinion, no amount of 
hostile criticism, deterred him from the 
course he deemed right for America,” the 
President said. 

The Rev. Billy Graham called Rivers “my 
closest friend in Congress.” 

“The nation has lost one of its greatest 
leaders at a very critical time,” Dr. Graham 
said. “I look forward to seeing him in 
heaven.” 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird re- 
called the congressman’s successful efforts to 
improved military pay and benefits. “Mendel 
Rivers’ devotion to the cause of the indi- 
vidual serviceman and his sponsorship of 
legislation benefitting military personnel 
have added significantly to the morale of our 
armed forces,” Laird said. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, Dec, 
29, 1970] 
Rivers—A FARM Boy WITH CUNNING 
(By Jack Bass) 

Charleston no longer will be known for its 
three great Rivers—the Ashley, the Cooper 
and the Mendel. 

L. Mendel Rivers was more than a con- 
gressman to Charleston. He was a public 
institution, the “Swamp Fox” of South 
Carolina Politics, and virtually ‘‘Congress- 
man-At-Large” for South Carolina. 

A flowing mane of white hair was his trade- 
mark. 

During his 30 years in Congress, in which 
he became a figure on the stage of world 
power as chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Rivers brought prosperity 
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to Charleston in the form of military instal- 
lations and defense industries. 

The funeral for Rivers, who died early 
Monday of heart failure, will be Wednesday 
at Grace Episcopal Church in Charleston. 
He will be buried at St. Stephen, S.C. near 
the graces of his parents. 

Rivers died at 1:40 a.m. in University 
Hospital, where he had gone in early Decem- 
ber for open heart surgery to replace a leak- 
ing mitral valve with a plastic valve. 

He began his political career as a state leg- 
islator from Charleston in 1933. He served two 
terms, then moved to Washington as a Justice 
Department attorney. 

In 1938, he married Margaret Middleton, 
daughter of an aristocratic Charleston fam- 
ily, who with two daughters and a son, sur- 
vive him. 

Rivers was born on Sept. 28, 1905, near 
Gumville, a crossroads in the Hellhole Swamp 
section of Berkeley County, an area known as 
a breeding ground for politicians and for its 
moonshine whiskey. Nearby was the farm on 
which S.C. Gov. Robert E. McNair grew up 
on a farm. Down the road, former Columbia 
Mayor Lester L. Bates was born the same day 
as Rivers. 

After the death of his father, Rivers moved 
to North Charleston. As a teen-ager, he was a 
star baseball player. Like thousands of other 
youngsters, he delivered newspapers on an 
early morning route. 

He attended the College of Charleston and 
then law school at the University of South 
Carolina. He passed the bar exam before his 
senior year, won election to the legislature 
and never graduated. 

His first race for Congress in 1940 is legend 
in Charleston. Rivers ran against an en- 
trenched “Charleston Machine,” whose can- 
didate was Fritz Von Kolmitz, a respected 
banker and one-time outstanding athlete at 
the University of South Carolina. 

Rivers roamed the small towns and dusty 
rural crossroads of the eight outlying coun- 
ties that with Charleston form his congres- 
sional district. 

“The only banker I ever knew,” Rivers 
would roar, “was the one who foreclosed the 
mortgage on my Mama's farm after my daddy 
died.” It was the eve of World War II, and 
Rivers made political capital out of Von 
Kolnitz’s German name. Rivers always re- 
ferred to him in the campaign as “Von Kol- 
nitski.” 

The night of the election returns, suppor- 
ters had to restrain Rivers from conceding 
as early returns from Charleston County 
gave a big lead to Von Kolnitz, who won the 
county by more than 4,000 votes. 

Then the outlying counties began reporting 
and the rural voters gave one-sided margins 
to Rivers, who won the election by 3,000 
votes. 

He never again had serious opposition. 
Twice, he was opposed by Negro candidates, 
the last time in 1968, but Rivers won easily, 
Over the years, he developed some strong 
alliances within the Negro community. 

In that first election, Rivers promised the 
voters he would come back each year and 
hear their problems. His district trip was 
pure Americana. 

A close associate described it “as the 
savior coming home.” Rivers would spend a 
day in each county seat and people would 
come in with personal problems involving 
the government. 

They ranged from red tape about Social 
Security or veterans" benefits to getting a 
boy in service closer home because a parent 
was seriously ill. An aide dutifully took 
notes and the complaints were acted on back 
in Washington. 

“He liked to think of himself as a country 
boy,” an associate recalls, “and the trips 
were a source of strength to him.” 

Rivers could verbally flay the hide off an 
opponent, but there was a soft resonance in 
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his voice and a fondness for the poetry he 
frequently quoted in speeches. 

Rivers viewed his role in Congress as ful- 
filling a sense of destiny, according to one 
of his closest associates, a destiny in which 
Rivers viewed American military might as 
the barrier between this country and “god- 
less Communism.” 

He once commented about need for a 
strong military by declaring, “to hell with 
world opinion.” 

Although he never served in the armed 
services, Rivers was fawned upon by generals 
and admirals and he was a hero to enlisted 
men as & champion of improved pay, benefits 
and living conditions for the military. 

Although known nationally as an arch- 
conservative champion of military spending, 
Rivers maintained the most liberal voting 
record of any member of the S.C. congres- 
sional delegation, frequently voting in fa- 
vor of domestic social legislation. 

Once Rivers told an interviewer “I had an 
awful hard time living when I was a young 
fellow. I knew poverty like nobody in the 
South Carolina delegation ever did. When I 
can help the man-in-the-street, I'll do it, 
"cause I remember it.” 

His legacy as a farm boy remained for- 
ever with him as an early riser who usually 
began work in his congressional office in 
Washington by 6 a.m. 

Rivers also liked to cook and was good at 
it. Once before an auto trip from Washington 
to Charleston, with a group of family and 
staff, Rivers rose early enough to cook a huge 
bag of fried chicken before everyone else got 
up to pile into a car at 6 a.m. 

He was a man of tremendous physical 
Stamina, whose workday often lasted 14 
hours or longer. 

He once supported Republican Dwight 
Eisenhower for president, but later called it 
a mistake and was a Democratic party loyal- 
ist. He told the S.C. State Democratic Con- 
vention in 1970 he would “die a Democrat.” 

His profession was politics, and he was a 
pro who knew it was results that counted. 
When fellow Democratic Congressman Albert 
W. Watson switched parties in 1965, there 
was speculation that other S.C. congressmen 
would no longer cooperate with him. Watson 
approached Rivers on the floor of the House 
and asked, “Mendel, you'll work with me, 
won't you?” 

Rivers put an arm around Watson's shoul- 
der, smiled like a fox, and declared, “Albert, 
I'd cross a bridge with the devil if I had to 
get to the other side.” 

A couple of years ago, New Left Democrat 
Allard Lowenstein of New York was observed 
talking to Rivers on the floor of the House 
on Lowenstein’s first day in Congress. Rivers 
was seen replying and holding. his hand in 
front of Lowenstein’s face with three fingers 
raised. 

The freshman congressman’s wife observed 
the scene from the gallery with apprehen- 
sion, thinking that Rivers surely was telling 
her husband he would give him three days to 
last in Congress. 

When she asked Lowenstein about it, he 
explained that he had told Rivers about an 
aunt in Charleston and that Rivers was in- 
forming him, “we have three synagogues in 
Charleston.” 

Among close associates, Rivers was known 
as a man with a conscience, one who under- 
stood and appreciated his own strengths and 
weaknesses, 

Several years ago, after the late columnist 
Drew Pearson publicized nationally that 
Rivers had serlous problems with alcohol, 
associates of Rivers reported he “went on the 
wagon" and licked whatever problem there 
was with will power. 

Solomon Blatt of Barnwell, speaker of the 
S.C. House of Representatives for 30 years, 
served as a freshman legislator with Rivers 
and remembers him as “a born political 
leader.” 
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A LEGEND Dres—Rivers Hap His HicH Noon 
(By Barbara S. Williams) 


L. Mendel Rivers had his high noon. 

It couldn't have been easy, but until only 
a few weeks before his death, he lived life 
at its peak. 

L. Mendel Rivers couldn’t have done it 
any other way. That, of course, was one of 
the reasons he was a legend while he lived. 

No one is prepared for a legend to die, 
especially not one so virbrantly alive. 

That, perhaps, was one of the reasons it 
was such a shock when the announcement 
came that Rivers had entered the University 
of Alabama for open heart surgery. 

It didn’t seem possible. Only a week be- 
fore, the white-maned congressman had been 
the star of the show at the keel-laying in 
Newport News, Va., for the USS South 
Carolina. 

Reporters were restless while the speeches 
droned on and they shivered during the 
open-air ceremonies. They were all counting 
on Rivers to give them their story and he 
didn’t disappoint. 

If the weather was uncomfortable for 
them, it must have been even more so for 
Rivers. Those who knew about his condition 
say it took more guts than most people have 
to have kept up his schedule. 

He was full of fire in Newport News. It just 
wasn't his style to be dull. 

One of the last photographs taken of 
Rivers, however, was snapped that day and 
appears in this column. It caught the con- 
gressman in a pensive mood and one can 
only guess what he must have been thinking. 

Reporters flying up for the ceremonies were 
a little surprised there weren’t more of the 
area’s elected officials on the plane. After- 
wards it became obvious. Most of those in- 
vited along for what was the last big cere- 
mony, were some of his oldest friends. 

Rivers had known for some time that the 
operation was the only hope to maintain the 
life-style he loved. The decision to have the 
high risk surgery couldn't have been easy. 

Whatever hesitation he must have felt 
seemed to have disappeared after he entered 
the hospital. The night before the operation, 
he seemed perfectly at peace with his deci- 
sion, 

That night tells a great deal about the 
Rivers style. Wire stories flooded into The 
News and Courier and local reporters only 
knew what they were being told by other 
sources. 

Suddenly the telephone rang and there was 
Rivers on the line. He said he was feeling 
fine; described what was going on in the 
room and talked about the operation only a 
few hours away. 

Rivers made it clear he preferred the risk 
to being incapacitated but didn't dwell on 
the possibilities. He was full of the fight 
that had taken him so far. 

He also still was the consummate politician 
and made it clear he was perfectly aware 
of the kind of political speculation his illness 
had touched off. 

“Where’s Palmer?” he asked cagily. 

That telephone call was a part of that 
beautiful personal touch that came so nat- 
urally to Mendel Rivers. He was giving his 
personal attention at a time when most men 
wouldn’t have given them a thought. 

He did live to see an indication of the in- 
fluence of his life. Telegrams from all parts 
of the world poured into that hospital from 
people of all walks of life. Telephone calls 
from former presidents and farmers kept 
the switchboards busy. 

His son summed it up beautifully. “He died 
loved and mourned by millions and sur- 
rounded by his family. No man could ask 
for more.” 

Mendel Rivers was mourned here last 
week as no other man in South Carolina’s 
history. 

The thousands who walked by his casket; 
stood on the roadsides and at his grave 
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obviously did feel a personal loss. He 
achieved what few politicians ever obtain— 
real contact with his people. 

Almost everyone had a personal story to 
tell. 

One former politician recalled that the 
morning after defeat, Mendel Rivers paid a 
7 am. bolstering visit after being unable 
to get through on the telephone. As a result, 
that former politician was prepared to stand 
in line all day if necessary to attend the 
Rivers funeral. 

There are images of those days of mourn- 
ing that keep coming back. 

The tall Negro who stood in front of the 
Rivers fiag-draped coffin for several min- 
utes and then gave a sharp salute before 
walking slowly back up the aisle. 

The people of all shapes, sizes, colors and 
ages who came out in the cold, steady rain 
while Rivers lay in repose in Grace Epis- 
copal Church. 

The thousands who lined the highways as 
the funeral cortege slowly took him back 
to the rural county where he was born. 

Rivers was wrong in one of his most 
often-quoted statements. 

Unfortunately, the woods aren’t full of 
people like him. 

[From the Camden (S.C.) Chronicle, Dec. 30, 
1970] 
L. MENDEL RIVERS 

South Carolina in particular and the U.S. 
Armed Forces in general lost one of their 
most effective champions Monday when 
death claimed U.S. Representative L; Mendel 
Rivers. 

Rep. Rivers, the fiery shaggy-haired orator 
from Berkeley County, was a member of the 
House for 29 years, and was chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and 
ranked as one of Congress’ most powerful 
voices for U.S. military superiority. 

Controversy swirled around the 65-year- 
old Southern gentleman for his no-compro- 
mise support of any and all efforts on the 
part of the Armed Forces. His name is on 
hundreds of bills benefiting servicemen and 
their families. 

The Chronicle certainly will agree with 
Governor Robert McNair, who said: 

“The death of Rep. Rivers deprives the 
world of a man of peace who understood the 
sacrifices which must be made to preserve 
and defend it.” 

The flags will surely fly at half-staff for 
this devoted public servant. 


[From the Beaufort (S.C.) Gazette, Decem- 
ber 31, 1970] 


L. MENDEL RIVERS 


Beaufort County has lost a good friend in 
the passing of L. Mendel Rivers. His frequent 
visits, his stirring addresses and the untold 
good that he has rendered our area will be 
missed for years to come. 

Mendel Rivers was many things to many 
people . . . Congressman, statesman, friend 
of the military ... but to us he was an 
American above all else. He loved his coun- 
try and his state and he had no reservations 
when it came to “looking out” for his Con- 
gressional District. 

He believed in keeping our Country strong 
militarily. He was a hard-liner in interna- 
tional affairs and a believer in force when 
necessary to protect our position and 
prestige. He was a military man’s man. 

Born in Berkeley County and raised on a 
farm, he knew the meaning of work and the 
simple life. That he was a Champion of the 
little man attests to his early life and his 
feelings for others. 

Apropos of our feelings is the following 
quote from one of his hometown editors in 
Charleston: 

“Along with grief, we feel today a keen 
sense of gratitude for this man whom we 
liked and admired through the years. He 
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had many qualities: a quick mind, a kindly 
nature, matched with the toughness that 
fitted him for a rugged career. He had an 
inner faith that directed his life: faith in 
his community, his country, his people and 
above all faith in God. In a period of ques- 
tioning, in a political arena where every word 
and deed is challenged, Mendel Rivers pos- 
sessed a built-in compass that guided his way 
through life. When the boy from Gumville 
reached the halls of fame, he walked with 
sure tread.” 

The death of L. Mendel Rivers at age 65 
will leave not only a void in our local com- 
munity, but on the national scene as well. 
Few men have ever achieved the heights of 
this man and fewer still ever will. 

He will be missed by the little man, the 
big man, the military and friends from all 
walks of life. We are saddened by his death 
and mourn his passing, but rejoice that he 
led a full life and will go down in history as 
a great American, 


[From the Army Times, Jan. 6, 1971] 
MENDEL Rivers DIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Lucius Mendel Rivers, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee since January 1965, died December 28 
at University Hospital here. He celebrated his 
65th birthday Sept. 28, 1970. 

Rep. River's death leaves Rep. Philip J. 
Philbin (D., Mass.) as ranking member of 
the committee until the mandatory adjourn- 
ment of the 91st Congress on Jan. 3, 1971. 

Then, if the usual precedents are followed, 
Rep. F. Edward Hébert, (D., La.), who en- 
tered Congress the same day as Rivers, Jan. 
3, 1941, will be elected chairman. Rep. Phil- 
bin, the number 2 Democrat, had been de- 
feated for renomination and failed to win re- 
election on a write-in vote in November. 

Rivers died less than a week before com- 
pleting his 30th year of service in Congress. 
He had been re-elected without opposition in 
November. 

The strong-minded chairman of one of 
Congress’ most powerful committees early 
joined the old Naval Affairs Committee and 
shifted to Armed Services when that com- 
mittee was created after World War II, under 
the chairmanship of Walter G. Andrews (R., 
N.Y.). When the third chairman, Rep. Carl 
Vinson retired after 50 years’ service, Rivers 
assumed the chairmanship. 

From the moment he assumed the chair- 
manship, Rivers—in addition to promoting 
a strong defense in terms of money, numbers 
of men and adequate weapons, particularly 
new ships—immediately began to promote 
the welfare of servicemen. 

He was particularly concerned that serv- 
ice benefits should never lag those of civil 
servants, and obtained enactment of a law 
which provided that, whenever civilians got 
a pay raise, the military would get an equiv- 
alent one at the same time. He also worked 
assiduously to equalize or better travel and 
other benefits, and was a strong advocate of 
medical and dental care for service depend- 
ents and of improving survivor benefits. 

He was active in promoting low-cost char- 
ter flights between the U.S. and Europe and 
in combatting Civil Aeronautics Board at- 
tempts to curtail them. When the Vietnam 
command authorized two-week Christmas 
leaves, Rivers immediately and successfully 
urged air carriers to provide rates and serv- 
ices which would make the leave policy 
meaningful. 

Although Rivers had for some time known 
of his heart ailment, he stayed to finish the 
committee’s business for the session. Before 
leaving for University Hospital, he attended 
a ceremony at which a group of servicemen 
who had been able to fiy home on leave from 
Vietnam honored him for his work in mak- 
ing their trip possible. 

He underwent open heart surgery on De- 
cember 11. A leaking mitral valve was re- 
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placed with a plastic one. Rivers seemed to 
be recovering when he suffered a heart stop- 
page December 20. On the 27th he suffered 
a series of heart stoppages, and died. 

Rivers was born in Berkeley County, which 
is part of the district he later represented. 
Though of a family left poor after his father’s 
death when Mendel was five, Mr. Rivers got 
through the College of Charleston and the 
University of South Carolina and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1932. 

He served in the South Carolina legislature, 
1933-6, and for the next four years was a 
special attorney for the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment. He has received a number of honorary 
degrees and memberships; the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association’s “Minute Man” Award in 
1965, and the Air Force Association’s Cita- 
tion of Honor the same year. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Mar- 
garet Middleton, of Charleston; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Robert G. Eastman and Lois 
Marion, a son, Lucius Mendel Jr., and two 
grandchildren, 

[From the Jasper County (S.C.) News, 

Dec. 31, 1970] 

We have lost a friend, Jasper County has 
lost a friend. The Low Country has lost a 
friend. South Carolina has lost a friend. In 
fact, all of the peace loving, free world has 
lost a friend. We are speaking of L. Mendel 
Rivers, who passed away, early Monday Morn- 
ing in a Birmingham Hospital. Someone will 
take his place but L. Mendel Rivers will never 
be replaced. He never failed to speak his mind 
on anything that came up in Congress. He 
did his own thinking and always went to bat 
for what he thought was right. 

He was a man that acted out the true 
American dream. He rose from a country boy 
in Hell Hole Swamp to one of the most power- 
ful men in the United States, in fact, the 
whole world. There is no doubt that he has 
given his life to fight for what he believes to 
be right. The military and all service per- 
sonnel of the United States have certainly 
lost a great friend and an ardent admirer. 
His Theory was that there could be no com- 
promise with principle and no faltering in 
the fight to keep this nation free and strong. 

L. Mendel Rivers never backed down from 
a fight. We personally think that he will go 
down in history as one of the greatest South 
Carolinians that ever lived. He will be ranked 
with John Calhoun, Andrew Johnson, and 
Wade Hampton. One of the greatest things he 
ever said was, “I've got a sense of greatness, 
I am not going to let my name go down to 
the dreamless silence of the tongueless dust." 

All we can say is, “Rest in peace Mendel, 
you left a job well done.” 

[From the James Island (S.C.) 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


MENDEL RIVERS 


South Carolina has lost one of its greatest 
statesmen with the death of L. Mendel 
Rivers. So much has been said about the man 
since his untimely death that anything said 
here would be redundant. However, we must 
make comment lest we burst with sorrow. 

No matter what party you belong to, you 
have to respect and admire a man like 
Mendel Rivers. He was a man of uncommon 
ability. His death ends an era in South Caro- 
lina history. 

Meeting him one day in a city some dis- 
tance from Charleston, the editor of this 
newspaper identified himself to Mr. Rivers. 
At that point Rivers said, “Ah yes, the James 
Island Journal. I read it each week.” Pulling 
the latest issue of the Journal from his back 
pocket, which astounded the editor, he 
added, “I like to keep up with the local news. 
I read all the weekly papers from my area and 
others in South Carolina. I love ’em. I enjoy 
reading about my people.” In leaving he 
would say, “Pray for me and may God bless 
you.” 
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It comforts us to know that Mr. Rivers, in 
living his life as he did, is in his full glory 
at a much higher station. 

[From the (Columbia, S.C.) Star-Reporter, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


Loss To ALL 


The passing of Rep. L. Mende] Rivers of 
Charleston, chairman of the House Armed 
Forces Committee, is a loss to the nation as 
well as South Carolina. As a champion of 
preparedness from way back, he had labored 
strenuously to keep this nation strong while 
so many of the addle-heads in Congress were 
trying to weaken our military posture. He 
had the fire and the determination to carry 
through his points when he felt he was right. 

He will be missed, not only in Charleston 
and South Carolina but throughout the 
world wherever our military men are sta- 
tioned. For he was the friend of the service- 
man and was ever on guard for their welfare. 

As to his successor, we think the best pros- 
pect now would be retiring Governor Robert 
E. McNair. With the prestige of the governor’s 
office hardly off his shoulders, he should be 
able to roll over any primary opponents and 
anybody the Republicans can put up in the 
general election. As a resident of Allendale, 
he is in the first district, so would qualify 
from the residence standpoint. 

[From the Lake City (S.C.) Post, Dec. 28, 
1970] 
L. MENDEL RIVERS 

The death of Mendel Rivers means many 
things to maay people: 

To his family, loss of a husband and 
father; 

To fellow South Carolinians, departure of 
an honored representative who looked out 
for his constituents in countless ways; 

To the military—from generals to GIs— 
deprival of effective support in government; 

To enemies of the American Republic, both 
abroad and at home, defeat of a valiant ad- 
versary; 

To politicians reshuffling of the power 
structure; 

To the nation, the passing of a patriot 
tall in stature and strong in action. 

We knew Mendel Rivers from the begin- 
ning. A poor boy in terms of money, he had 
the richness of decent upbringing. Despite 
his carefree manner, he soon developed a keen 
sense of purpose that carried him to law 
school and into politics. 

From the state legislature he mounted the 
ladder to Congress. Realizing the importance 
of the Charleston Navy Yard to the First 
Congressional District, he found a place on 
the Naval Affairs Committee. He grew with 
experience and helped to arm the country for 
the conflicts of his time. 

In the process, Rep. Rivers earned the label 
“controversial"—meaning whatever the user 
of the word intends it to mean. To us, he 
was fighting for the flag. Though he never 
wore a uniform, he was in the thick of com- 
bat where it counts in the defense of a great 
country. Whatever else may be said of Mendel 
Rivers, he never let his country down. 

The details of his career in politics will be 
recounted and remembered in many media. 
Announcement of his death topped the morn- 
ing broadcasts, reverberating around the 
world wherever U.S. service men are sta- 
tioned. Our enemies also are taking note of 
the turn of events triggered when a heart 
stopped beating yesterday morning in a hos- 
pital bed at Birmingham. 

Along with grief, we feel today a keen 
sense of gratitude for this man, whom we 
liked and admired through the years. He had 
many qualities: a quick mind, a kindly na- 
ture, matched with the toughness that fitted 
him for a rugged career. He had an inner 
faith that directed his life: faith in his com- 
munity, his country, his people and above all, 
faith in God. In a period of questioning, in a 
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political arena where every word and deed is 
challenged, Mendel Rivers possessed a built- 
in compass that guided his way through life. 
When the boy from Gumville reached the 
halls of fame he walked with sure tread. 

Mendel Rivers had boundless energy. Ris- 
ing at an incredibly early hour, he pounded 
through a daily routine at age 65 that would 
have floored a lesser man. Being human, he 
was not perfect. We leave to others the task 
of reciting his flaws. We counted him a 
friend. 

His death leaves a vacuum of unpredicta- 
ble size. At this moment of sorrow, we shall 
not try to survey the possibilities. We know 
it will be hard to fill his shoes. He will be 
missed in many quarters. Much more remains 
to be said about this man and his accom- 
plishments. Today we mourn, and salute a 
gallant warrior at rest. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


MENDEL Rivers: A WARRIOR DIES 


“Men must endure their going hence, even 
as their coming hither.” And as his great 
heart throbbed, stuttered and stopped, never 
to beat again, Mendel Rivers recognized this 
solemn truth of mortal man. 

Today the state and nation mourn the 
passing of this singular warrior, whose grate- 
ful heart pulsed in life with abundant affec- 
tion for country, state and people. A man of 
no bookish theory, Mendel Rivers simply 
loved the United States, South Carolina and 
its people. 

A simple child of Carolina, he grew into 
the position of power in the U.S. House of 
Representatives—the chairmanship of the 
Armed Services Committee. Possession and 
use of power tests the mettle of any man, as 
it tested Mendel Rivers. 

He was unawed. Rough and unvarnished, 
pugnacious and tenacious, he fought and 
clawed in the House for the security of the 
land he loved; fighting rather lonely battles 
in more recent years, when the military re- 
verted to its stature of the 1930's, scarcely 
beloved and often criticized. 

His bemaned brow touched heaven, on 
occasions, as he unremittingly pronounced 
the singular truth of the current world: a 
strong United States in our day is a guaran- 
tor of freedom against predatory aggression. 
An unwilling Samson, this nation shorn of 
its locks would cause catastrophe scarcely 
measurable throughout the world. 

Hence he was a General of the Armies, an 
Admiral of the Navies without rank whose 
leadership was recognized throughout the 
military—from top to bottom. As a blunt 
man unafraid to command, he reminded 
many of the late George Patton, whose 
derring-do in World War II saved thousands 
of lives. 

Even as the shadow of death fell across 
his last years, Mendel Rivers apologized to 
none for his devotion to national security, 
his love for his state, and his affection for 
all Americans. 

While he breathed, he was criticized for 
seeking South Carolina’s share of the mili- 
tary dollar. In truth, he did. All should 
remember that an ill-fated young President, 
John Kennedy, often said that it was one 
of the primary responsibilities of any Con- 
gressman to serve the people of his district 
and his state well, protecting their interests 
in the jungles of Washington. 

Mendel Rivers did not apologize for the 
just share of military establishments in the 
Palmetto State. This state has been, and will 
continue to be, a friend to the military— 
whether in the Piedmont, the Midlands, the 
Pee Dee or the Lowcountry. 

Patriot, dogmatic warrior, uncompromising 
orator, Carolinian and—above all—American, 
this was Mendel Rivers. Peace, he knew, was 
attainable only through security in our day 
and in our time. In going hence, as must all 
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men, Mendel Rivers departed to a peace 
which the world cannot give. But he left the 
world more peaceful than it could have been 
without his presence and his purposeful will. 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


CONGRESSMAN MENDEL RIVERS 


Congressman L. Mendel Rivers always did 
his homework well. As a result he was one 
of the most powerful men in Washington 
and was unbeatable in the First South 
Carolina Congressional District. 

As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Congressman Rivers was almost the 
absolute master of the House of Representa- 
tives on military matters. He had the respect 
and confidence of an overwhelming majority 
of his fellow legislators. 

A believer in strong military forces and 
strong action to protect American interests, 
the South Carolinian was intensely disliked 
by the latter-day liberal establishment. But 
he proved more than a match for all oppo- 
nents in battle after battle in the House. 

A representative for more than 30 years 
and chairman of Armed Services for the past 
five, Congressman Rivers was an acknowl- 
edged expert on military affairs. He made it 
his business to keep in close touch with the 
far-flung military establishment, traveling 
all over the world and talking with service 
personnel of all ranks. 

Detractors criticized what they called Rep- 
resentative Rivers’ frequent ‘“junkets’’ to 
military installations everywhere. But those 
trips kept the chairman well informed about 
what was going on in what he regarded as 
his global military constituency. No matter 
what happened or where militarily, Mendel 
Rivers knew what it was—and more im- 
portant why it was. 

He was respected, even revered by career 
enlisted personnel, because he fought con- 
stantly for better pay and better conditions 
for servicemen and women. He had the con- 
fidence of military leaders. He also had that 
all-important confidence of the House of 
Representatives and of all Presidents with 
whom he worked. 

He was able to build and keep a coalition 
of House votes, composed of both Democrats 
and Republicans, which guaranteed passage 
of important military legislation. Critics 
could carp at Congressman Rivers, but they 
could not prevail against him. 

The same situation obtained in his home 
district, which covers a wide area of lower 
South Carolina. No matter where he went 
or how often he went, Mendel Rivers kept 
in close touch with the people back home. He 
moved among them constantly, never losing 
the flavor of his Berkeley County Farm 
origin. 

Because he was powerful in the military 
world, Congressman Rivers was able to get 
many military installations for South Caro- 
lina, especially in his home district. He was 
acknowledged as the Charleston area’s chief 
economic asset. 

In recent years nobody could touch Mendel 
Rivers politically. He was the choice of Demo- 
crats and Republicans, whites and blacks, 
throughout his district. He also was his own 
boss in national political affairs. Some Demo- 
crats complained because he spoke favorably 
of George Wallace in the 1968 presidential 
campaign, but suggestions that he be “‘dis- 
ciplined" by the party in Congress were 
laughed off. 

Congressman Rivers was a strong-willed 
man with an excellent intellect. He knew 
what he was doing, why he was doing it, and 
how to get it done. He had much to do with 
keeping this country’s military guard up in 
the face of increasing disarmament pressure. 

Because dangerous world conditions make 
military strength mandatory, Congressman 
Rivers’ death Monday was a severe loss to 
the nation and the free world. Already doubts 
are being expressed about whether the “mili- 
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tary coalition” he built will survive his pass- 
ing. 
For South Carolina the loss is immense. A 
strong voice in national affairs has fallen 
silent. A powerful developer of military in- 
stallations in the state has gone. The entire 
state, especially the Charleston area, can 
suffer economically and otherwise. 

More important, however, the nation and 
the free world have lost a stalwart patriot, a 
giant who cannot be replaced easily or 
quickly. 

[From the Rock Hill (S.C.) Evening Herald, 
Dec. 30, 1970] 


POWERFUL LEADER DIES 


Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, the flamboyant 
congressman from Hell Hole Swamp in 
Berkeley County, is dead. 

No longer will South Carolina and the 
nation hear the white-haired congressman’s 
fiery oratory that has been his trademark 
for these many years. 

Not only has Charleston County and the 
first congressional district lost a powerful 
leader, but Rivers’ death will have lasting ef- 
fects on the state and the nation, 

The controversial congressman built a 
lasting memorial to himself in Charleston 
County, in particular, by pouring defense 
funds into the area to establish military 
bases and to strengthen the ones that were 
in existence when he took over as chairman 
of the powerful armed services committee. 

Mendel Rivers was proud of his record in 
Congress, almost to the point of being a 
braggart. But most will agree his accom- 
plished tasks for his constituency and mil- 
itary men were worth boasting about. 

He was tenacious and outspoken as he 
fought brilliantly for the military complex 
during his career in the House that spanned 
30 years. 

In 1966, Rivers held the military procure- 
ment bill in committee and stated: “We'll 


keep it here until hell freezes over unless 
the Senate orders McNamara to build two 
Nuclear powered frigates.” 

Less than four years later, Rivers officiated 
at the laying of the keel of the South Caro- 
lina, a $224 million nuclear powered frigate. 


Rivers was an independent politician, 
shunning the Democratic Party in 1948 to 
support Strom Thurmond’s unsuccessful bid 
for the presidency. He openly supported 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the presidency in 
1952—the only Democratic congressman to 
do so. 

He later broke with the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration when the Pentagon pushed to 
integrate the National Guard. 

Rivers’ death at 65 removes from the na- 
tional scene a man who left his mark in the 
halls of Congress, the Pentagon and South 
Carolina. 

He will be missed equally by a soldier in 
Vietnam, a sailor on the ocean, a lawyer in 
his district, and his colleagues in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, 


[From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 
Rep. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


The American in uniform has lost his best 
friend. 

The death of United States Rep. Lucius 
Mendel Rivers of Charleston is being felt al- 
ready in faraway places around the globe, 
wherever an American serviceman is sta- 
tioned. In the last few years, a warm affinity 
had developed between Mr. Rivers, the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the man in uniform. 

It was not an uncommon thing for any 
South Carolinian far from home to get a 
special greeting from our men in uniform— 
“because that’s Mendel Rivers’ home state”. 
Mr. Rivers just about acquired patron saint- 
hood in their eyes. 
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“He speaks our language,” they would tell 
you. 

“He’s the man who has our interests in 
mind, is able to do something and does it,” 
was an oft-heard consensus. 

Mr. Rivers was obsessed with a determina- 
tion to keep this country's military forces 
strong, in the belief that this was the best 
way to keep the peace and keep our freedom. 
He was an out-spoken hawk. He believed in 
the capacity of our military establishment 
and he believed it should be used to preserve 
our position. He believed we should have gone 
all-out to achieve victory in Korea. He felt 
we should have mass-bombed Haiphong to 
destroy North Vietnam’s main artery for 
supplies. 

“Military might!” he was wont to say. “It’s 
the only thing those people understand.” He 
openly scorned whatever effect such positions 
might have had on world opinion. 

Mr. Rivers rarely exposed tepid opinions. 
He felt control of the military establishment 
belonged in the hands of Congress and made 
his case forcefully and often. It quickly pro- 
duced a highly publicized series of confronta- 
tions with the then Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara. There were a number of 
occasions when Mr. Rivers and his commit- 
tee authorized appropriations in excess of 
that sought by the military chiefs. Mr. 
Rivers would tell them plainly that they 
needed more, whether it was for more de- 
stroyers or more hospitals. 

He was a champion of advanced military 
hardware. He took a keen interest in the de- 
velopment of the beleaguered C5 airplane. 
When the first one was being delivered to 
Charleston for duty, there was the predict- 
able ceremony. Mr. Rivers was the principal 
speaker. 

To the embarrassment of most persons 
present—but not Mr. Rivers—the giant 
droopy-winged airplane dropped a wheel just 
before it landed safely. 

“That’s why those planes have 28 wheels,” 
Congressman Rivers said. “It landed safely. 
It didn’t have to use all those wheels.” 

He then took the opportunity of dismiss- 
ing critics: 

“There are some,” he acknowledged, “who 
would rather have seen a wing drop off. 
All I can say is to hell with them.” 

The military people, from generals to pri- 
vates, admired his unflinching aggressive- 
ness and his courage in the face of criticism 
that often became intense and personal. His 
forthrightness if not always his position, 
was admired by his colleagues of both po- 
litical parties in the House. 

A few months ago, .fter a bitter attack 
by a Washington columnist, his fellow con- 
gressmen one after another took the floor 
to lavish praise on him. 

Mr. Rivers began his political career as 
an underdog. Few in Lowcountry South Car- 
olina had given him much chance to be 
elected to Congress. He came through, and 
was returned to office 16 times in the ensu- 
ing years. 

His early years in Congress were spent in 
the more usual chores of a young congress- 
man: doing what he could for the people 
of his First Congressional District. It was 
often said that when it came to looking after 
the personal interests of his constituents 
there was not a better representative. He was 
similarly indefatigable in his efforts to bring 
new prosperity to a region which, at the time 
of his election, was still trying to extricate 
itself from the ravages of the Civil War. He 
is credited with bringing the big Air Force 
base to Charleston; a number of defense-re- 
lated industries; bringing the Marine Air 
Station to Beaufort; the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital to Charleston, and keeping 
and strengthening existing posts such as 
the Charleston Naval Base and the Parris 
Island Marine Depot. 
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Comics and critics said that if Mr. Rivers 
put another military installation at Charles- 
ton the whole area would sink into the At- 
lantic Ocean. On one occasion Mr. Rivers 
quickly took up the challenge and said he 
would seek to have the Federal government 
drive pilings in order to reinforce the entire 
area so that more military installations could 
safely be placed there. 

Usually he answered such quips straight- 
forwardly. 

“Where else,” he would ask, “can you find 
a more deserving people, a more patriotic 
people, a more efficient people, a more con- 
scientious people, a better climate and a 
better location?” 

When the Charleston area's economy be- 
came so heavily supported with the Federal 
payrolls, it was whispered about that the 
city’s economic structure was but a heart- 
beat away from collapse. Mr. Rivers’ heart- 
beat. 

Mr. Rivers’ heart has now stopped beating 
after 65 years. The Lowcountry area’s econ- 
omy, while still heavily enriched with Fed- 
eral money, is today quite healthy apart from 
it. And this pleasant condition to some de- 
gree, at least, is attributable to Mr. Rivers’ 
energetic stimulation of the whole economy. 
The South Carolina Lowcountry’s economy 
is strong enough now to withstand changes 
in the military presence that likely will come 
in the months and years ahead. Mr. Rivers’ 
beloved First Congressional District—the 
Lowcountry of South Carolina—is much 
healthier now, thanks in large measure to 
his tireless efforts. 

More than 10,000 persons had filed past 
his casket Tuesday at Grace Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Charleston. Men in work 
clothes, bearded youths, political luminaries, 
shuffling elderly people walking with assist- 
ance, white people and black people. 

For the most part, they were those resi- 
dents of the First Congressional District he 
called “my people”. 

They had come to say goodbye to an old 
and trusted friend. 

He was a colorful man, an energetic rep- 
resentative. He was a friend to thousands of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen from every state 
of the Union who knew him only by name 
and reputation. He was a personal friend to 
thousands of South Carolinians. All are sad- 
dened by his death. 

All will miss the man from Hell Hole 
Swamp who became one of this country’s 
most powerful men, 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 28, 1970] 
Rep. L. MENDEL Rivers, 1905-1970 

During 30 years in Congress, Rep. L. Men- 
del Rivers of Charleston established and 
enhanced a reputation based on pursuit of 
two basic courses: a determination to look 
out for his constituents and an abiding in- 
tention to keep the U.S. military strong. That 
he was able to pair these drives, and while so 
doing win more Capitol Hill battles than he 
lost, attested to his political skill and power. 
His success can be gauged by his re-election 
record, by counting bases in the First Con- 
gressional District and by considering the 
popularity he enjoyed not only with the folks 
back home but with men in uniform as well. 

A Berkeley County native who knew the 
simple life and the meaning of work, Mendel 
Rivers was a natural for the role of champion 
of the little man, a role he assumed early in 
his political career. First as a state repre- 
sentative during the Depression of the 1930s 
and then as a U.S. Congressman he became 
known as a man to look to for help. By word 
and deed he fashioned a rapport with Low- 
countrymen who returned him to office 16 
times with virtually no opposition. 

From that support base, Rep. Rivers moved 
steadily upward through the avenues afford- 
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ed by Democratic Party loyalty and the 
seniority system. In 1941, as the lowest rank- 
ing member of the old House Naval Affairs 
Committee, he began plumping for a strong 
Navy and maritime establishment, He never 
stopped. By the mid 1950s he was the mill- 
tary’s leading advocate in Congress. 

The military, Mendel Rivers fervently be- 
lieved, stands as protector of what he liked 
to call “our way of life” and he concentrated 
his efforts on giving the armed forces what 
he thought they needed to do the job. He 
pushed through pay raises, went to bat for 
privates and generals, responded to requests 
for more and better hardware. He was for 
economy in government with one exception: 
defense. 

Attaining his goal of chairmanship of the 
House Armed Services Committee five years 
ago, he made known his intention to move 
control of the military back to Congress. The 
vow put him on a collision course with the 
civilian chiefs and the result was frequent 
tests of wills with such adversaries as former 
Defense Secretary McNamara. 

As head of a committee which has a vital 
say on what the military gets and what it 
doesn’t, Rep. Rivers had strong ideas on the 
types of ships the Navy needed (nuclear air- 
craft carriers) and on what kinds of planes 
the Air Force should get (C5s). Often intoler- 
ant of opposition views, he could shout down 
his critics or cooly ignore them, as he deemed 
expedient—but he seldom backed down. One 
way or another he survived attacks of all 
detractors. 

In international affairs he was a consist- 
ent hard-liner, a believer in use of force 
whenever necessary to preserve U.S. position 
and prestige. He was for all-out war in Korea, 
He was for deterrent bombing in Vietnam. 
Repeatedly he advocated mass air attacks on 
Hanoi and Haiphong if that was what was 
needed to give American GIs the upper hand 
and close out the fighting in Indochina. His 
hawkishness obviously stemmed from strong 
faith in U.S. military capabilities and an 
equally strong conviction that the enemies 
from without understood might and might 
alone. “I don't give a damn about world 
opinion," he used to say. 

His mind was on the military but not to 
the exclusion of all else. He had a fierce 
regional pride and a gift for oratory. He often 
took to the floor of the House to turn back 
what he saw as threats to the South, to South 
Carolina, to its people and traditions. His 
targets were many and varied. They included 
the Supreme Court, President Truman, the 
Washington Post, foreign aid, big spending 
by national-level Democrats. With the first 
school desegregation rulings, Mr. Rivers called 
for interposition of state sovereignty between 
federal agencies and the schools. Like John 
C. Calhoun, whom many said he tried to 
emulate, he urged nullification by states of 
the federal mixing acts. 

But through the years, improvement of 
the U.S. defense posture was the theme 
upon which Mendel Rivers dwelt. Building 
up the Navy was perhaps his favorite project 
but Air Force and Army alike got their share 
of his attention. 

Given his temperament and bombastic ap- 
proach to objectives, it was inevitable that he 
attracted critics. Some accused him of load- 
ing his home district with defense establish- 
ments. His answer, if he answered, was that 
from geographic and economic standpoints, 
coastal, S.C. sites were logical ones. He was, 
in fact, proud that he “sponsored 90 per cent 
of the military installations in the (Charles- 
ton) area." For better or for worse, there can 
be little doubt that the metropolitan econ- 
omy is weighted by the military. 

Yet it must be said that with it all, the 
recognition achieved, the influence attained 
and exercised, the accomplishments of Rep. 
Mendel Rivers are counted best in terms of 
what he did for the country and the people 
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he believed in, rather than in terms of what 
he did for himself. 

His death at 65 removes from the national 
scene a man who left his mark in the halls 
of Congress, in the offices of the Pentagon, 
and especially on the face of the Carolina 
Lowcountry. Because of an extra effort he 
exerted there, a favor granted here, he will 
be remembered equally well by a soldier in 
Vietnam, a sailor on the Atlantic, a lawyer on 
Broad Street, a farmer in Berkeley County. 
As are they, and thousands of others in gov- 
ernment and out, we are saddened by his 
passing and by the void it creates. 


WSPA-TV EDITORIAL 


SPARTANBURG, S.C., 
January 7, 1971. 

So many tributes have been paid to Men- 
del Rivers that there is little WSPA can add 
either to the eulogies that have flown not 
only in South Carolina but throughout the 
Nation. 

Even the anti-southern and ultra liberal 
columnists who dogged his every step after 
he became the powerful Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee have had 
some nice things to say about the departed 
South Carolinian. 

From Hell Hole Swamp in Berkeley County 
to the high position he held on Capitol Hill 
was a long, hard journey for Mendel Rivers. 
He moved to Charleston and hung out his 
shingle to practice law. He began the prac- 
tice of law in the depression years, and in 
1936 he took a minor position with the 
Department of Justice. Those who knew him 
in the Roosevelt Administration never 
dreamed some day he would become one of 
the most powerful men in Washington. 

Rivers was a States’ Rights Democrat of 
the first order. His political views were closer 
to those of George Wallace than they were 
to Hubert Humphrey, but he would never 
stray so far off the reservation to have his 
party loyalty and Democratic Chairmanship 
questioned. Yet at no time did he fail to 
express his convictions or stultify his 
conscience, 

In recent years Congressman Rivers has 
given a luncheon honoring the Speaker of 
the House. To attend one of these lunch- 
eons was to see the South Carolinian oper- 
ating at his best. His Charleston friends 
would fly up quail and she crab soup. The 
large dining room in the Rayburn Office 
Building overflowed with dignitaries from 
all branches of the government and friends 
from all walks of life. 

Only last February Mendel Rivers honored 
his good friend John McCormack. Now that 
Rivers has gone and McCormack retired, 
Capitol Hill will not be the same. 

Congressman Rivers’ last public appear- 
ance before he entered the hospital in Bir- 
mingham for his heart operation was at the 
laying of the Keel of the U.S.S. South Caro- 
lina at Norfolk on December ist. There he 
warned of the increasing strength of the 
Russian Navy and said he was not sure “we 
could beat them if we met them on the high 
seas”. 

“A lot of our battle wagons would take 
off for the battle, but they wouldn’t get 
there, because 80 percent of your Navy is 
old and 80 percent of their Navy is new.” 

And what Mendel Rivers said in conclud- 
ing his speech at the laying of the keel of 
the U.S.S. South Carolina could well serve 
as the epitaph for his memorial: 

“I am determined, as is your great Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, that in your life- 
time your Navy will not melt away, or as 
Kipling said in his famous lines: 

“Far-called our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks afire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 

“And Lord God—Lord God, be with us— 
lest we forget this commitment with our des- 
tiny which I plan to keep, so help me God.” 
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[From the (D.C.) Daily News, Dec. 29, 1970] 


L. MENDEL RIVERS 

In Washington, in Army, Navy and Air 
Force circles and in Charleston, S.C., Mendel 
Rivers was a big name. If the name didn’t 
have such key significance elsewhere, that 
suited its owner. 

When Mendel Rivers died this week he had 
been a major influence in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Pentagon for many 
years. He had made a career of helping the 
armed forces to meet their needs. And his 
home district of Charleston was liberally 
favored with military installations. 

His seniority in the House (30 years) didn’t 
elevate him to the chairmanship of the 
Armed Services Committee until 1965, but 
he had been a committee member and grow- 
ing power since 1941. Few members of Con- 
gress used power more adroitly. 

He had the respect, if not always the 
wholehearted admiration, of the House and 
it was a rare occasion when a majority voted 
against his wishes. As a result, he was an 
idol of the military forces and their well- 
organized alumni. 

He had such a hold on his committee, de- 
Spite the large and changing membership, 
that in 1968 it hung a life-size portrait of 
Rep. Rivers in its hearing room—and all the 
high brass of the Pentagon was there. Only 
recently, the Air Force Association and the 
Navy League sponsored a luncheon, attended 
by 3,000, in his honor. 

Rep. Rivers often drew fire for his ada- 
mant affection for the military establish- 
ment, but this left him unaltered; he held 
such lack of understanding in a kind of 
scornful pity. He had picked his niche in 
politics, and he made the most of it. 

The new Armed Services Committee chair- 
man will be Edward Hébert (pronounced 
A-bear) who once said of Rep. Rivers: 

“Mendel went to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee the year before I did and I followed 
him there and I have been following him 
ever since.” 

Rep. Rivers has left behind much more 
than a portrait in the hearing room. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Dec, 29, 1970] 
MENDEL RIVERS: THE MAN BEHIND 
THE FRONT LINE 

Who was L. Mendel Rivers? 

He was either an ogre, complete with horns 
and a forked tongue, spitting fire, blistering 
his enemies and the enemies of the United 
States military establishment. 

Or he was a Santa Claus, lavish with his 
gifts, protective of his “children”—the armed 
forces and the First Congressional District of 
South Carolina. 

Or he was the last of a breed of politicians, 
usually associated with the South, a Clag- 
horn if you will, dramatic in appearance, 
fiorid in speech, excessive in conduct, actions, 
and words, possessed of the ability to at once 
delight, entertain, and outrage. 

Or he was freedom’s greatest defender, the 
man most responsible for keeping the United 
States the most powerful military nation in 
the world during a trying period when ter- 
mites of timidity sought to gnaw their way 
into the very foundations of that power. 

Whatever he was, Mendel Rivers was an 
original; he made his own political mold and 
then broke it. Now that he is dead there will 
never be another quite like him. 

This thought will not displease those, here 
and abroad, who despised the man for some 
of the very reasons that others thought him 
great. The doves cf America, in Congress and 
elsewhere, considered him the nation’s No. 1 
hawk, thought that he abused his power as 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to the benefit of himself, his state and 
district, his region, and the military forces. 
The enemies of democracy and freedom 
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feared him as a man totally dedicated to the 
defense of those concepts wherever they were 
threatened in this world. 

But his death will sadden, eyen frighten, 
those that know the containment of Com- 
munism lies in the moral and military 
strength of America, in its willingness and 
ability to carry out its commitments to the 
cause of freedom in the world. 

Here in South Carolina, we appreciated 
this man as one who acted out the American 
dream, who rose from the poverty and back- 
wardness of Hell Hole Swamp to become one 
of the most powerful men of his time. We 
rather enjoyed his blunt, often hyperbolic 
statements, delivered in that characteristic 
voice with its Lowcountry cadence, We ex- 
cused his weaknesses. We marveled at his 
ability to play the role of the political mav- 
erick, supporting Dixiecrat and Republican 
presidential candidates, flirting with a 
George Wallace, while maintaining his pow- 
er seat in the Democratic Party. We admired 
his devotion to his state as manifest in his 
many tangible contributions to its economy. 

But Mendel Rivers’ most ardent support- 
ers were the members of the armed forces, 
from private to general, who formed his 
larger constituency. Rivers interpreted the 
clause in the Constitution giving Congress 
the responsibility of maintaining the mili- 
tary as a fundamentalist interprets the 
story of the Creation, In defending that re- 
sponsibility, and with it the welfare of the 
men who fight America’s wars and guard the 
bastions of freedom the world over, he feared 
no foe. He would stand eyeball-to-eyeball 
with the mighty and not flinch. 

Mende! Rivers once said, “I've got a sense 
of greatness ... I'm not gonna let my name 
go down to the dreamless silence of the 
tongueless dust.” Whether he was great, his- 
tory will judge. Bus no dreamless silence will 
follow in the wake of Lucius Mendel Rivers. 
A physical and emotional vacuum, yes, and 


the deep sense of loss that always accom- 
panies the death of a striking personality 
who was, from beginning to end, a patriot. 


[From the Allendale (S.C.) County Citizen, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


L. MENDEL RIVERS 


The death of Mendel Rivers means many 
things to many people: 

To his family, loss of a husband and 
father; 

To fellow South Carolinians departure of 
an honored representative who looked out 
for his constituents in countless ways; 

To the military—from generals to GIs— 
deprival of effective support in government; 

To enemies of the American Republic, both 
abroad and at home, defeat of a valiant ad- 
versary; 

To politicians, reshuffling of the power 
structure; 

To the nation, the passing of a Patriot 
tall in stature and strong in action, 

We knew Mendel Rivers from the begin- 
ning. A poor boy in terms of money, he had 
the richness of decent upbringing. Despite 
his carefree manner, he soon developed a 
keen sense of purpose that carried him to 
law school and into politics. 

From the state legislature he mounted the 
ladder to Congress. Realizing the importance 
of the Charleston Navy Yard to the First 
Congressional District, he found a place on 
the Naval Affairs Committee. He grew with 
experience and helped to arm the country 
for the conflicts of his time. 

In the process, Rep. Rivers earned the 
label ‘“‘controversial”—meaning whatever the 
user of the word intends it to mean. To us, 
he was fighting for the flag. Though he never 
wore a uniform, he was in the thick of com- 
bat where it counts in the defense of a 
great country. Whatever else may be said of 
Mendel Rivers, he never let his country 
down. 
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The details of his career in politics will be 
recounted and remembered in many media. 
Announcement of his death topped the 
morning broadcasts reverberating around 
the world wherever U.S. service men are sta- 
tioned. Our enemies also are taking note 
of the turn of events triggered when a heart 
stopped beating yesterday morning in a 
hospital bed at Birmingham. 

Along with grief, we feel today a keen 
sense of gratitude of this man whom we 
liked and admired through the years. He had 
many qualities: a quick mind, a kindly 
nature, matched with the toughness that 
fitted him for a rugged career, He had an 
inner faith that directed his life: faith in 
his community, his country, his people and 
above all, faith in God. In a period of ques- 
tioning, in a political arena where every word 
and deed is challenged, Mendel Rivers pos- 
sessed a built-in compass that guided his 
way through life. When the boy from Gum- 
ville reached the halls of fame, he walked 
with sure tread. 

Mendel Rivers had boundless energy. Ris- 
ing at an incredibly early hour, he pounded 
through a daily routine at age 65 that would 
have floored a lesser man. Being human, he 
was not perfect. We leave to others the task 
of reciting his flaws. We counted him a 
friend. 

His deaths leaves a vacuum of unpredict- 
able size. At this moment of sorrow we shall 
not try to survey the possibilities. We know 
it will 5e hard to fill his shoes. He will be 
missed in many quarters. Much more re- 
mains to be said about this man and his ac- 
complishments. Today we mourn, and salute 
a gallant warrior at rest. 

[From the News and Courier, (Charleston, 
S.C.) Dec. 31, 1970] 
L. MENDEL RIVERS 


The death of Mendel Rivers means many 
things to many people: 

To his family, loss of a husband and 
father; 

To fellow South Carolinians, departure of 
an honored representative who looked out 
for his constituents in countless ways; 

To the military—from generals to GIs— 
deprival of effective support in government; 

To enemies of the American Republic, both 
abroad and at home, defeat of a valiant 
adversary; 

To politicians, reshuffiing of the power 
structure; 

To the nation, the passing of a patriot tall 
in stature and strong in action. 

We knew Mendel Rivers from the begin- 
ning. A poor boy in terms of money, he had 
the richness of decent upbringing. Despite 
his carefree manner, he soon developed a 
keen sense of purpose that carried him to law 
school and into politics. 

From the state legislature he mounted the 
ladder to Congress. Realizing the importance 
of the Charleston Navy Yard to the First 
Congressional District, he found a place on 
the Naval Affairs Committee. He grew with 
experience and helped to arm the country 
for the conflicts of his time. 

In the process, Rep. Rivers earned the 
label “controversial” —meaning whatever the 
user of the word intends it to mean. To us, 
he was fighting for the flag. Though he never 
wore a uniform, he was in the thick of com- 
bat where it counts in the defense of a great 
country. Whatever else may be said of Mendel 
Rivers, he never let his country down. 

The details of his career in politics will be 
recounted and remembered in many media. 
Announcement of his death topped the 
morning broadcasts, reverberating around 
the world wherever U.S. service men are sta- 
tioned. Our enemies also are taking note 
of the turn of events triggered when a heart 
stopped beating yesterday morning in a hos- 
pital bed at Birmingham. 
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Along with grief, we feel today a keen sense 
of gratitude for this man, whom we liked and 
admired through the years. He had many 
qualities: a quick mind, a kindly nature, 
matched with the toughness that fitted him 
for a rugged career. He had an inner faith 
that directed his life: faith in his commu- 
nity, his country, his people and above all, 
faith in God. In a period of questioning, in a 
political arena where every word and deed 
is challenged, Mendel Rivers possessed a 
built-in compass that guided his way through 
life. When the boy from Gumville reached 
the halls of fame, he walked with sure tread. 

Mendel Rivers had boundless energy. Ris- 
ing at an incredibly early hour, he pounded 
through a dally routine at age 65 that would 
have floored a lesser man. Being human, he 
was not perfect. We leave to others the task 
of reciting his flaws. We counted him a 
friend. 

His death leaves a vacuum of unpredicta- 
ble size. At this moment of sorrow, we shall 
not try to survey the possibilities. We know 
it will be hard to fill his shoes. He will be 
missed in many quarters. Much more remains 
to be said about this man and his accom- 
plishments. Today we mourn, and salute a 
gallant warrior at rest. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec, 28, 1970] 


Rep. Rivers DIES Or HEART FAILURE 
DEATH CAME 16 DAYS AFTER OPERATION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Rep. L. Mendel Riv- 
ers, the flery powerful head of the House 
Armed Services Committee, died early today 
at University Hospital here, hospital officials 
said. He was 65. 

The South Carolina Democrat had open 
heart surgery Dec. 11 to replace a leaking 
mitral valve with a plastic valve. Sunday, 
he suffered a series of heart stoppages, but 
heart action was restored, though the hos- 
pital said Rivers remained seriously ill. 

Rivers’ heart had stopped at least once 
previously, on Dec. 20, but a doctor revived 
him. 

In a statement Sunday, the hospital said: 
“The persistent tendency toward this type 
of irregularity indicates continuation of the 
long-standing preoperative heart failure.” 

At 1:40 a.m. CST today, Rivers died of 
what a spokesman said was continuing heart 
failure. 

A family spokesman said Rivers’ funeral 
will be held at Grace Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, S.C., and he will be buried near 
his parents at St. Stephen, S.C. 

The date of the funeral was to be deter- 
mined after Rivers’ family returned to 
Charleston late today. Rivers’ body was to be 
flown to his home today and funeral ar- 
rangements will be handled by Stuhr’s. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Middleton Rivers; one son, Lucius 
Mendel Rivers Jr. of Washington; and two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert G. Eastman of 
Bloomington, Del., and Miss Lois Marion 
Rivers of Los Angeles. 

Rivers, in his capacity as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, ranked 
as one of Congress’ most powerful voices for 
U.S. military superiority. 

First in line for Rivers’ chairmanship is 
Rep. Philip J. Philbin, D-Mass., but he was 
defeated in the November elections so would 
be chairman only for the few remaining days 
of the 91st Congress. 

Thus under Congress’ seniority system, 
Rep. F. Edward Hébert, D-La., who will be the 
committee’s top Democrat in the next— 
92nd—Congress, will succeed Rivers as chair- 
man. 

Hébert said today he will pursue the same 
goals as Rivers when he takes over as chair- 
man of the committee. 

“I don’t expect any immediate changes in 
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the way the committee is run,” Hébert said. 
“Nor do I intend to make any changes. 

“T'll be seeking the same goals that Mendel 
did.” 

Hébert, 69, said the chairmanship in- 
volves “awesome responsibility. The Louisi- 
ana Democrat said he and Sen. John Sten- 
nis of Mississippi, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, would be over- 
seeing a military budget in excess of $80 bil- 
lion. 

Hébert and Rivers entered Congress in 
1941. Both have long advocated a strength- 
ened military. 

Hébert headed the special My Lai subcom- 
mittee which concluded last summer that 
ñeld military and State Department officers 
in Vietnam deliberately tried to cover up the 
alleged massacre. 

Rivers betrayed no sign he was about to 
undergo heart surgery when he won House 
approval Dec. 7 of a resolution commending 
the Army commando raid on a North Viet- 
nam POW camp. 

Earlier that day he had been presented an 
admiral’s field cap with “The Big Boss” and 
six gold stars emblazoned across it by the 
first planeload of 198 Vietnam GIs who got 
$376 round-trip flights home that Rivers had 
helped arrange. 

With flowing white hair, the style of a 
Southern gentleman and an erect 6-foot-3 
frame, he was the Hollywood idea of a con- 
gressman and he liked to lace his debate 
with quotations from poetry and the Bible. 

His five-year chairmanship of the commit- 
tee was marked by tough language—‘“Retal- 
iate! Retaliate! Retaliate! he boomed after 
Hanoi’s Tet offensive on South Vietnam— 
and determination to maintain military su- 
periority over the Soviet Union. 

Some of his critics contended he used the 
Soviet potential for trouble and the power 
of his chairmanship to ride roughshod over 
efforts to reorder priorities for an adequate 
defense that would leave more money for 
domestic problems. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 29, 1970} 


MOURNERS BRAVE CHILLING DRIZZLE 
(By Charles Hunter) 


A light, chilling rain began falling today 
shortly after the flag-draped casket of Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers was carried into Grace 
Episcopal Church at 9:15 a.m. 

When the doors of the church were opened 
briefly at 10 a.m. for the public to enter, the 
rain had increased and the temperatures 
dropped. 

Mrs. Rivers, her son and two daughters 
arrived at 10:20 a.m. to meet with other 
relatives seated near the casket in the sanc- 
tuary. 

Church officials stopped the line of visitors 
while the family met and the casket was 
opened for viewing. 

The family was inside the church for 45 
minutes. The rector of Grace Church, the 
Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, joined the fam- 
ily and led them in a prayer before the 
church doors were reopened and visitors al- 
lowed to enter at 11 a.m. 

The casket was left open. 

Visitors stood in the rain under dripping 
umbrellas and reminisced about the silver- 
maned congressman from Charleston who re- 
garded as ome of the most powerful men in 
Washington as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

All were in agreement that Rep. Rivers will 
be “terribly missed.” 

“How many favors do you think this man 
has done for others,” one elderly Charles- 
tonian asked. 

“Thousands, you just could not count all 
of them,” another replied. 

“He always gave you an answer even 
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though it might not be the one you wanted,” 
a third added to the conversation. 

The church will remain open all night. An 
honor guard from the Air Force Base is 
scheduled to stand guard during the night, 
beginning at 9 p.m. 

City police and plain clothed detectives 
are at the church to help with the crowd 
which is expected to increase this afternoon 
and tonight. 

During the morning and early afternoon, 
visitors were moving rapidly through the 
church paying their last respects to the man 
armed servicemen throughout the world have 
called “our champion.” 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


Rivers SERVICES ARE TOMORROW AT GRACE 
CHURCH—CONGRESSMAN To BE BURIED AT 
Sr. STEPHEN 

(By Jack Leland) 

Funeral services for Rep. L. Mendel Rivers 
will be held in Grace Episcopal Church at 
1 p.m. tomorrow. Burial will be in St. Ste- 
phens Episcopal Churchyard at St. Stephen, 
the Berkeley County town near which the 
congressman was born. 

The body was placed in Grace Church at 
10 a.m, today. It will remain there until the 
funeral and the church will be open all 
night. 

The funeral will be attended by federal, 
state, military and local leaders. Defense 
Secretary Melvin L. Laird will lead the Nixon 
administration's official delegation which will 
include the joint chiefs of staff. 

Members of the House Armed Services 
Committee, which Mr. Rivers headed, also 
will attend, as will South Carolina's congress- 
men and senators, Gov. McNair, Gov.-Elect 
John C. West and other state officials. 

Two planes with about 200 persons aboard 
are scheduled to arrive from Washington, 
D.C. at noon tomorrow. The dignitaries 
aboard will be taken to Grace Church aboard 
buses with police escort. 

All state, city and county offices here will 
be closed from noon until 2 p.m. for the 
funeral. Mayor Gaillard today issued a re- 
quest that all business and offices in the 
city close during that period also. 

Grace Church, at 98 Wentworth Street, is 
an antebellum structure with a Seating ca- 
pacity of about 650. 

Rivers’ body was flown to Charleston yes- 
terday in an Air Force jet. He died early 
Ey omang in & Birmingham, Ala., hos- 
p where he had unde 
soggy dergone heart surgery 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margar - 
dleton Rivers; a son, Lucius Monder Biver. cs 
of Charleston; two daughters, Mrs. Robert 
G. Eastman of Wilmington, Del, and Miss 
Lois Marion Rivers of Los Angeles; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Blanche Odom of Charleston and 
Mrs. Madge Danley of Bradenton, Fla., and 
two grandsons, 

Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, USN, chairm: 
of the joint Chiefs of Staff will head the 
military delegation with Laird. The armed 
services chiefs are Adm. Elmo Zumwalt, 
Navy, Gen. William C. Westmoreland, Army, 
Gen. John D. Ryan, Air Force, and Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., Marine Corps. 

While tributes to the congressman began 
arriving yesterday personal tributes began 
when the Air Force jet carrying his body 
landed at the Charleston Air Force Base yes- 
terday afternoon. Airmen working on planes 
at the base stopped and joined a 16-man 
honor guard as the casket of the “Service- 
man’s champion” was lowered to the ground 
on the base he helped create. 

Rep. Rivers’ illness and operation came as 
& surprise to his closest associates. The 65- 
year-old Berkeley County native had con- 
tinued his normal 6 a.m. to midnight routine 
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up to the time his office announced he would 
be hospitalized. 

Only a week prior to the operation, he 
spoke at Newport News, Va., and used that 
occasion to continue a long-standing feud 
with former Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara. 

Following the operation, which physicians 
declared was a success, Mr. Rivers appeared 
to be recuperating normally until Dec. 21, 
when his heart stopped beating. A physician 
revived the ailing organ and again the con- 
gressman seemed on the road to recovery 
when the final attack came Monday morn- 
ing. 

The family of Rep. Rivers has established a 
memorial heart surgery research fund at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center at 
Birmingham. Contributions should be sent 
to the center's Department of Surgery. 

State and municipal flags and those of 
military installations and ships were ordered 
to half mast in memory of the First District 
representative. The national press, as well 
as television and radio newscasters gave 
space and time to the man who was con- 
sidered one of the most powerful congress- 
men in Washington because of his position 
as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 29, 1970} 
TRIBUTE Pam Rivers By MANY DIGNITARIES 
(By Fred Rigsbee) 

From the President of the United States 
down to local politicians; from generals down 
to privates; from wealthy businessmen to 
blue collar workers, tributes to the late L. 
Mendel Rivers pour in. 

He was a serviceman's service man, an en- 
listed man said. 

Congressman Rivers, chairman of the pow- 
erful House Armed Services Committee, was 
never too busy to look after the little man 
in his first Congressional District. 

Those paying tribute to the congressman 
remember how he looked after individual 
problems of his constituents as well as group 
problems, One mourner recalls how Rivers 
helped him reinstate his GI insurance. An- 
other recalls how the congressman, using his 
influence, pulled the local shipyard out of a 
cutback. 

Rivers was a “patriot who held unswerv- 
ingly to the belief the freedom that exists in 
the modern world is inextricably tied to the 
military strength of the United States,” Pres- 
ident Nixon said. 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew said “Mendel 
Rivers was a dedicated soldier in the ranks 
of public service. He was a patriot whose loss 
will be deeply felt by his fellow Americans.” 

Rivers is best remembered by his mourn- 
ers as a strong supporter of the military who 
felt that only through strength could peace 
be obtained. 

Alabama Gov. Albert Brewer summed up 
this feeling by saying that Rivers should have 
major credit “for the strong defense posture 
of our nation.” 

Rep. Carl Albert, D-Okla., House majority 
leader, called Rivers one of the most bril- 
liant and talented members of the body. 

“No man in America, including our presi- 
dents, has done more for our national defense 
than Mendel Rivers,” said Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond. “He stood watch for these past three 
decades at the frontiers of our national se- 
curity, his accomplishments were great and 
our nation is poorer by reason of his death.” 

Sen. Ernest F. Hollings, said: “Mr. Rivers 
had the courage of his convictions and never 
failed to stand up for his beliefs even when 
they were unpopular.” 

Rep. W. J. Bryan Dorn called Rivers one of 
the greatest leaders in modern history. “He 
was devoted and dedicated to the cause of 


peace. He believed that peace could only be 
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obtained through strength and that weakness 
invited aggression and war.” 

The congressman “dedicated himself to en- 
sure that his nation and countrymen could 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and security,” 
said Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird said “the 
United States has suffered the loss of a great 
patriot and one who has worked ceaselessly 
to assure the security of this nation.” 

Flags are flying at half-mast at military 
bases across the nation in respect for the 
congressman. 

“No man ever lived who was more whole- 
heartedly dedicated to the defense of this 
nation than Mendel Rivers. Those of us who 
are convinced that a strong defense is our 
main hope for a continued peace have lost a 
champion,” said Sen. Richard B. Russell, 
D-Ga. 

Sheriff John E. Seigler of Colleton County 
said of Rivers’ death: “It’s one of the greatest 
losses South Carolina has suffered since the 
War Between the States. He was the father 
of South Carolina.” 

“He never got away from his people,” said 
Berkeley County Sheriff John W. Hill. “I've 
never known a man in public life who 
thought of his people as Rivers did.” 

“He was my idea of a statesman. A man 
who staunchly advocated those things that 
were good for his country regardless of their 
impact upon his own future. He will be sorely 
missed by Charlestonians, by South Caro- 
linians and by all Americans,” said Gen. 
Mark Clark, former chief of Allied Forces in 
Korea and president emeritus of The Citadel. 

Among others who have publicly paid 
tribute to Rivers are Brig. Gen. Thomas R. 
Kennedy, commander of the 437th Military 
Airlift Wing at the Charleston Air Force 
Base; Rear Adm. Charles N. Payne, com- 
mander of the Charleston Navy Shipyard; 
Brig. Gen. Claire T. Ireland Jr., vice com- 
mander of the 21st Air Force at McGuire Air 
Force Base, N.J.; Maj. Gen. O. F. Peatross, 
commanding officer of the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot at Parris Island; and Gen. James 
Duckett, president of The Citadel. 

Also Mayor Gaillard; evangelist Billy 
Graham; Gov. McNair; governor-elect John 
West; Rep. F. Edward Hébert, D-La.; James 
B. Edwards, First Congressional District Re- 
publican Party chairman; S.C. Rep. F. Julian 
LeaMond; S.C. Sen. Robert B. Scarborough; 
S.C. Rep. Brantley Harvey Jr., S.C. Rep. 
James H. Moss; and Wilmot Riley of the 
State Executive Committee. 

[From the (Hilton Head Island, S.C.) Island 
Packett, Dec. 31, 1970] 


L. MENDEL RIVERS 


Much as L. Mendel Rivers will be missed 
as a man, his death was a greater loss to 
this shore. His personality pleased many and 
disturbed some but he seemed almost to as- 
sure a permanent strength for the South 
Carolina Low Country in the affairs of the 
nation. 

Now while it is to be hoped that an able 
successor may be chosen, No man can 
quickly replace him. It required thirty years 
in Congress for Representative Rivers to ac- 
quire the place and power he possessed in the 
Capitol and the Pentagon. Indeed, in this 
military age he was, as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, one of the 
most powerful men in the republic. He exer- 
cised that power in the service of his coun- 
try. Also he so carefully tended the interests 
of his district that citizens erected a monu- 
ment to him in his lifetime. 

This region has been enriched as a result 
of his seniority in Congress, particularly in 
its military and marine installations. Now 
under this system of seniority in the selec- 
tion of committee chairmen, the man who 
follows him will have to begin at the bottom 
in the slow ascent to power. His job will not 
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be so great but probably more difficult than 
Mendel River’s tasks were in his last years. 
This makes it essential that the constituents 
he served select the ablest citizen available 
for the sadly empty seat. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) Evening Post, 
Dec. 30, 1970] 
REPRESENTATIVE RIVERS BurreD NEAR HIs 
BrrTHPLACE—SERVICES HELD At St. STEPHEN 


(By Charles Hunter) 


Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, champion of the 
serviceman and defender of the military, was 
laid to rest today in the small Lowcounty 
county where he was born 65 years ago. 

Funeral services for the Charleston con- 
gressman were held at Grace Episcopal 
Church cemetery at St. Stephen, about 40 
miles from Charleston. 

The nation’s top military and governmental 
leaders as well as his “own people” attended 
the funeral and burial. 

The 65-year-old congressman died early 
Monday, 17 days after he underwent open 
heart surgery at the University of Alabama 
Hospital in Birmingham. 

A ceremonial unit of military pallbearers 
from Fort Myer near Arlington Cemetery in 
Washington, D.C., carried the casket from 
the church for the trip to St. Stephen. 

The services opened with the hymn “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers”. Later, the “Navy 
hymn” (“Eternal Father Strong To Save”) 
was sung. 

About two-thirds of Grace Church was 
reserved for the family and the official party 
from Washington. Admittance to the church 
was on a first-come, first-served basis. 

The Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, rector of 
Grace Church, officiated at the funeral serv- 
ices. The regular Episcopal service for the 
dead was used. 

Mr. Meadowcroft was assisted by the Rev. 
John A. Hamrick, president of the Baptist 
College at Charleston; the Rev. Carl Mc- 
Intyre of Collingswood, N.J.; and the Rev. 
Michael Jones, assistant rector of Grace 
Church. 

The fiery Democrat, whose 6-foot-3 frame 
and flowing white hair made him the vision 
of a Southern lawmaker, was chairman of 
the powerful House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Thousands of Charlestonians and Low- 
country residents and servicemen from near- 
by bases had filed through Grace Church to 
pay their last respects to Rep. Rivers, who 
served the state and his district in the U.S. 
House for 30 years. He had been re-elected 
without opposition last month to his 16th 
consecutive term. 

An estimated 7,500 persons visited the 
church to pay their last respects before the 
services. 

The Con; ‘s casket was placed in 
the nave of the 122-year-old Episcopal 
Church early yesterday and the doors to the 
church were open all night for mourners to 
pa` their last respects. 

A five-man honor guard representing all 
the military services stood guard over the 
closed casket during the night. A guard of 
city firemen stood beside the casket during 
the daylight hours yesterday and today. The 
casket had been opened during the day, but 
was closed at 9 p.m. when the honor guard 
began its vigil. The bronze casket was un- 
adorned except for the flag. The congress- 
man’s family had requested that in place of 
flowers, donations be sent to a heart fund 
at the University of Alabama Hospital. 

The congressman’s childhood and early 
political friends were among the steady 
stream of mourners who filed by the casket. 
A steady rain fell during most of the day 
after the church was opened at 10 a.m. 
yesterday to visitors, but the cold drizzle did 
not deter the mourners. 

The Visitors included men in work clothes, 
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bearded youths and miniskirted girls, young 
children and elderly persons who had to be 
assisted into the church. All races were rep- 
resented in the parade of mourners. Service- 
men and women from nearby military bases 
also visited the casket of the congressman 
who spent much of his life battling for funds 
for the military. 

Mourners came throughout the night to 
file past the flag-draped casket in the his- 
toric church and scores more poured in at 
dawn today to pay their respects before head- 
ing off to work. 

Rep. Rivers was buried near the graves 
of his parents in the St. Stephens Episcopal 
Churchyard. Born in the small Berkeley 
County community of Gumville in 1905, Rep. 
Rivers moved with his family shortly after- 
wards to a farm near St. Stephen. The con- 
gressman actually spent most of his child- 
hood in North Charleston where his family 
moved after his father died. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird rep- 
resented President Nixon at the funeral, 
and leaders from across the South, including 
Gov.-Elect George Wallace of Alabama, out- 
going Gov. Lester Maddox of Georgia, and 
Gov. John Bell Williams of Mississippi, also 
paid their respects—along with many top 
military and government offiicals. 

The gothic church accommodates only 
about 650 persons, but speaker systems were 
set up at the Episcopal Cathedral of St. Luke 
and St. Paul at Coming and Vanderhorst 
streets and the Summerall Chapel on The 
Citadel campus to handle the anticipated 
overfiow crowd. An additional 200 seats were 
set up in the church's parish hall at Glebe 
and Wentworth streets. 

The Charleston Naval Shipyard held me- 
morial services honoring Rep. Rivers. Em- 
ployees of the shipyard and the Naval Supply 
Center attended the 11:30 a.m. service in 
front of the yard power plant. Rear Adm. 
Charles M. Payne, shipyard commander, and 
Sixth Naval District chaplains participated in 
the service. 

A memorial service was conducted at the 
same time at Washington’s National Cathe- 
dral, which President Nixon was expected to 
attend. 

The official party from Washington arrived 
at noon aboard two planes, Included among 
the approximately 200 persons on the planes 
were Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Adm. Elmo R, Zum- 
walt, Jr., Navy; Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land, Army; Gen. John D. Ryan, Air Force, 
and Gen, Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., Marine 
Corps. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, former chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also at- 
tended the services. 

Members of the Armed Services Committee 
attended the services, also arriving in 
Charleston about noon. South Carolina's en- 
tire congressional delegation also came to 
Charleston for the funeral. Gov. McNair led a 
number of state, county and city officials 
to the funeral services. 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

Dec, 29, 1970] 


L. MENDEL Rivers DIES IN ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
chairman of the powerful House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, whose unyielding Defense 
of the military won him the praise of presi- 
dents and privates alike, died here Monday 
of heart failure. 

The 65-year-old South Carolina Democrat 
had undergone open heart surgery at Uni- 
versity Hospital Dec. 11 to correct a deficiency 
thought inherited from childhood, but he 
failed to fully respond. 

Doctors had said that without the oper- 
ation, Rivers, a 16-term congressional vet- 
eran, would have become an invalid. 

The funeral will be held Wednesday at 
Grace Episcopal Church in his hometown 
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of Charleston, with burial at St. Stephens, 
S.C. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Rivers, a son, Lucius Mendel Rivers, Jr. 
of Washington, two daughters, Miss L. Marion 
Rivers of Los Angeles and Mrs. Robert East- 
man of Wilmington, Del., and two sisters, 
Mrs. Blanche Odom and Mrs, Madge Danley. 

Lucius Mendel Rivers believed in a mighty 
America. He considered tanks and ships and 
planes essential for the country’s survival. 
And he thougat the power should be used 
readily and unsparingly against the nation’s 
enemies. 

He was unmoved and unabashed by the 
antimilitary and antiwar sentiments that 
gained increasing currency during his last 
years and, indeed, was confident that events 
would sustain his more aggressive views. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, he brought under his wing 
every man and every institution engaged in 
the defense effort and thought its importance 
entitled them to a certain leeway and for- 
giveness, 

He considered it his responsibility—not the 
Defense Department’s—to raise and oversee 
the spending of the tens of billions of dol- 
lars these men and institutions required each 
year, and he did so with considerable na- 
tional and global effect. 

Rivers was born in Gumville, S.C., a cross- 
roads near Charleston, and in some ways he 
came to embody much of the temper and 
style associated with that aristocratic port 
city. 

Certainly he handled programs and budg- 
ets, hearings and debates, admirals and bu- 
reaucrats with the unwavering and almost 
imperious assurance of a blooded grandee 
whose sensibilities are firm and set. 

He studied the details of military opera- 
tions, installations, and hardware with dili- 
gence, and it was said that he could identify 
any American plane on sight and could re- 
member the type of engine on craft long ob- 
solete. 

He remained a faithful ally and protector 
of the enlisted man, pushing through sub- 
stantial pay increases and other benefits for 
them. He himself never served. 

Soldiers in the field could, and did, write 
to Rivers about their troubles, and he was 
usually pleased to challenge the brass in their 
cause, 

Rivers had an explosive temper, and he 
could be bullying in committee and harsh on 
the floor. But he also possessed a sense of 
humor (including, a colleague said, the abil- 
ity to laugh at himself) and a soft, easy 
charm. 

Rivers worked his way through three years 
at the College of Charleston and two at the 
University of South Carolina law school. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1932, and 
from 1933 to 1936, he served in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives. He then 
worked four years as a special attorney for 
the Department of Justice. 

It was during this time that he met 
Margaret Simons Middleton, a Charleston 
debutante. They were married Sept. 1, 1938, 
and had three children. 

He won a come-from-behind election to 
Congress on Nov. 5, 1940, and, with the help 
of James Byrnes, then a powerful South Caro- 
lina senator, obtained an empty seat on the 
old Naval Affairs Committee. 

Rivers emerged as perhaps the least con- 
servative member of South Carolina's con- 
gressional delegation. He supported housing 
subsidies, the food stamp program, some anti- 
poverty bills and mass transit measures. 

And few doubted his value in at least one 
sense: He packed the area around Charleston 
with defense installations to a degree un- 
usual even for Southern members of the 
House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees. 

The Army has a depot there; the Navy a 
base, a shipyard, a supply center, a hospital, 
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a weapons station, and other facilities; the 
Air Force a base; the Marines an air station 
and a training center; the Coast Guard a 
station and mine warfare center. 

Their combined payrolis are said to ac- 
count for more than a third of the area’s 
total, and during Rivers’ chairmanship five 
or six major defense contractors cstablished 
plants there with contracts worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars more. 

Some in Washington search periodically for 
evidence that Rivers promoted defense 
mainly because of local and even personal 
benefits received in the process, but none was 
ever found. 

Rivers assumed the committee chairman- 
ship in January, 1965, just before the first 
major escalations of the war in Vietnam. 

He gave the military leaders most of what 
they wanted and some things they hadn't 
even thought about, and he worked hard at 
restricting the policy-setting authority of the 
civilian manager in the Pentagon. 

There was a time when the chairman had 
& problem with alcohol, and the late column- 
ist, Drew Pearson, denounced him as a se- 
curity risk. The House rallied immediately 
and praised Rivers in extensive floor speeches, 

One of the strongest came from the speak- 
er, John McCormack. “Mendel Rivers is one 
of the greatest Americans I have ever met,” 
he said of his close friend. In his later years, 
Rivers swore off drinking entirely. 

[From the Washington (D.C.), Post, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


L. MENDEL Rivers Dries; CHAMPION OF 
MILITARY 


(By William Greider) 


Lucius Mendel Rivers, congressional god- 
father to the military, died early yesterday, 
the flamboyant champion of the lowliest GIs 
and of the mightiest defense contractors. 

His body was flown in an Air Force jet from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Charleston, S.C., where 
his funeral will be held at 1 p.m. Wednesday 
at Grace Episcopal Church. He will be buried 
at St. Stephen, S.C., near the graves of his 
parents. 

Rep. Rivers was 65 years old and at the 
pinnacle of his authority as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, where he 
stood for superior military strength as Amer- 
ica’s best security for a peaceful future. 

Yet, in the midst of a troubling war and 
deep domestic strife, the South Carolina con- 
gressman also came to be a living symbol of 
“the military-industrial complex”—that mix- 
ture of patriotism and pork-barrel politics 
which seems ever in quest of larger defense 
budgets. 

He will be best remembered, probably, as 
a congressional figure with his own flavorful 
style, the flowing white hair, the tart tongue, 
the occasional demands for a warrior’s venge- 
ance, the single-mindedness which seemed 
courageous to his friends, dictatorial and 
dangerous to his opponents. 

“You are the only crowd who must die,” 
Rivers told an audience of soldiers once, "You 
haven't done a thing for me but save me in 
four world wars ... Of course, you have 
enemies—not just in Hanoi, you got enemies 
in Washignton.” 

President Nixon led the national tributes 
to the congressman, who died 17 aays after 
undergoing open-heart surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama hospital. 

“T have lost a friend upon whom I could 
rely in times of great difficulty,” the Pres- 
ident said. “South Carolina has lost one of 
the most distinguished men in her history 
and America has lost a patriot.” 

Three months ago, when he was shepherd- 
ing the massive military-procurement bill 
through the House, Rivers gravely warned his 
colleagues again of the Soviet threat and his 
fear that the U.S. “seems hell-bent on na- 
tional suicide” with its failure to develop new 
armaments. 
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Yet the powerful congressman pleaded also 
with his critics not to dismiss his warning 
“as the shrill cries of a hawk who is suffer- 
ing the agonies of reduced expenditures.” 


USED TO BEING HEEDED 


In Congress, despite the wave of anti- 
Pentagon sentiment in the last three years, 
Rivers was used to being heeded during his 
career, whether he was pushing pay raises 
for the troops or a new cargo transport for 
the Air Force or a vast ship-building pro- 
gram for the Navy or a government subsidy 
to help a private company sell jet planes to 
other nations. 

In the military, he was continuously ap- 
plauded and honored. Just a few weeks before 
his death, grateful GIs in Vietnam sent him a 
hat with six stars on it, inscribed in gold to 
“the big boss,” They were thanking Rivers 
for his success in engineering special reduced 
air fares so many of them could fly home for 
Christmas. 

The armed services thanked him, also, by 
delivering to his congressional district and 
his hometown of Charleston, S.C., a remark- 
able array of defense installations—air bases, 
supply depots, hospitals, shipyards, missile 
facilities and others, not to mention the de- 
fense contractors who opened plants there. 


HONORS IN CHARLESTON 


In Charleston, they dedicated a bust of the 
Congressman on Rivers Avenue and named a 
suburban subdivision “MenRiv Park.” In 
Vietnam, the main thoroughfare at the Army 
base outside Pleiku is Mendel Rivers Park- 
way. 

To Rivers’ critics, his nine-county First 
District was one of the grossest examples of 
how politicians and Pentagon planners 
Scratch one another’s backs—more ships, 
more planes, more contracts and, in return, 
more goodies for the folks back home. 

To friends and admirers, Rivers’ fortifica- 
tion of Charleston was a subject for public 
banter. When the D.C. chapter of the Air 
Force Association honored the congressman 
at an award luncheon this year, Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew offered this tongue-in- 
cheek appraisal: 

“I would like to lay to rest the ugly, vicious, 
dastardly rumor that he is trying to move the 
Pentagon piecemeal to South Carolina ...I 
have had it clearly explained to me that the 
military facilities so evident in that area are 
a testament of Mendel Rivers’ unselfish will- 
ingness to allow his own First District of 
South Carolina to accept, in the national in- 
terest, military installations which just HAD 
to be put someplace... . 

“Even when it looked like Charleston might 
sink into the sea from the burden, Mendel 
Rivers’ patriotic response was, ‘I regret that 
I have but one congressional district to give 
my country to—I mean to give to my 
country.’ 

WIT UNMATCHABLE 


But no one could match the congressman’s 
own pungent wit, when he twitted opponents 
in public oratory. During the 1960s, when 
Rivers held running skirmishes with the 
civilian managers at the Pentagon, he broke 
up military audiences with this description 
of McNamara’s “whiz kids": 

“The only powder those people have ever 
smelled is talcum powder. The only war they 
have been in is the BOOD-war.” 

But sometimes the humor was replaced 
by a martial note of vengeance. Rivers pro- 
posed a nuclear ultimatum to North Korea 
two years ago unless the adversary promptly 
returned the USS Pueblo and her crew. 
“I'd make positive that at least one of her 
cities would disappear from the face of the 
earth,” he said. 

ONLY ONE ANSWER 


His strategy for Vietnam was equally blunt. 
“Words are fruitless, diplomatic notes are 
useless,” he thundered on one occasion. 
“There can be only one answer for America— 
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retaliation, retaliation, retaliation. They say 
‘Quit the bombing.’ I say: ‘Bomb’ ” 

Rivers never served in uniform himself, 
but he looked the part of the elder warrior. 
On the House floor or presiding on the dais of 
his committee chamber, he was ramrod erect 
with a flowing crown of snow-white hair. 
When a Senate critic referred to him as “Ju- 
lius Caesar,” Rivers seemed flattered by the 
comparison. 

In his manner of speaking, Rivers dis- 
played that special blend peculiar to the best 
politicians of the South—a graceful com- 
mand of the language, but punctuated with 
crude thunder, like the warm flavor of good 
bourbon going down, followed by the husky 
kick. 

He was chairman of the House committee 
for six years and he drew his power from 
serving the vast array of people and interests 
who depend upon its legislative products— 
the soldiers, the contractors, the Pentagon 
strategists. 

But Rivers reached his position of power 
simply by staving in Congress—surviving 
faithfully for 25 years until his chairman, 
former Rep. Carl Vinson, of Georgia, decided 
to retire in 1964 at the age of 81. 

Rivers was born in Gumville, S.C., near a 
place called Hell Hole Swamp, in the low 
country of the Palmetto State's coastal plain. 
His father farmed and ran a turpentine-still 
and died when Mendel was eight years old. 
His mother lost the family place and moved 
her six children to North Charleston where 
she took in boarders. 

Rivers grew up, determined by the experi- 
ence, to be a lawyer. He worked in a grocery 
store, delivered newspapers by pony-back, 
played outfield for a semi-pro team. 


TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


He attended the College of Charleston and 
law school] at the University of South Caro- 
lina just long enough to pass the bar exam 
in 1932. After two terms in the South Caro- 
lina legislature, he came to Washington for 
four years as a special attorney in the Jus- 
tice Department. 

When he married Charleston debutante 
Margaret Middleton, she noted immediately 
that he was destined for a political future. 

At the wedding, she recalled years later, 
Rivers turned from the altar and worked his 
way up the church aisle, shaking hands and 
greeting folks. 


FEW OPPONENTS 


In 1940, against the advice of older, more 
influential politicians, Rivers ran for Con- 
gress. His campaign was styled against “the 
Charleston crowd” and won with the heavy 
support from the rural counties in the dis- 
trict. He never had serious opposition after 
that. In all but two or three elections, he 
didn't even have opponents. 

When Rivers entered the 77th Congress 
as a freshman, he was appointed to the Naval 
Affairs Committee. Vinson of Georgia was 
chairman. At war's end, the defense realign- 
ment made it the Armed Services Committee 
and, through the years, Rivers moved grad- 
ually up the seniority ladder without any 
spectacular events along the way. 

WON A NICKNAME 

Indeed, in his early congressional days, 
Rivers won the nickname of “Oleo” Rivers 
for his colorful and successful campaign to 
repeal the federal tax on oleomargarine (a 
product manufactured from cottonseed and 
soybean oils native to his district). 

“Butter will kill you deader than Job’s 
turkey,” Rivers once warned his fellow 
congressmen, “but eat a little margerine 
and you will look like a million dollars.” 

When Vinson retired and Rivers became 
chairman in 1965, he introduced a more 
combative style to the committee's disputes 
with the Pentagon—particularly the man- 
agement of Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
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Namara. Rivers used to remind audiences 
that McNamara’s middle name is “Strange.” 

The congressman listened to the generals 
and admirals who found their counsel un- 
heeded by their Pentagon boss and he fought 
many of their battles for them, legislating 
new weaponry which McNamara didn’t want 
or refused to employ. 

On his committee dais, surrounded by flags 
and battle ribbons, Rivers had the constitu- 
tional language inscribed on a walnut 
plaque: 

“The Congress shall haye power... To 
raise and support Armies ... provide and 
maintain a Navy .. . and make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” 


CARBINE OVER DOOR 


The chairman frequently reminded the 
executive branch of that congressional man- 
date. Indeed, he was accorded the trappings 
of a military leader, the award plaques and 
pictures of admirals and generals on. his 
Office walls, his frequent inspecton junkets to 
overseas bases, the AK-47 carbine over his 
door, captured from the Communists in 
Vietnam. 

Each year, his Capitol Hill luncheon, 
featuring Carolina quail and Charleston 
she-crab soup, brought together the diverse 
elements of the “military-industrial com- 
plex” from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
contractors to fellow defense-minded con- 
gressmen. 

Over the years, he pushed very hard to 
double presidential proposals for military pay 
raises, usually successfully. He also tried to 
enact a congressional veto over military base- 
closings—and failed. 


SOUGHT FLEET OVERHAUL 


He was in the forefront of the congres- 
sional pressure to get the Navy into nuclear- 
powered vessels, particularly submarines. At 
his death, his current crusade was a campaign 
to overhaul the entire fleet—most of which, 
he insisted, was dangerously obsolete or in 
disrepair. 

In the air, he fought through the 1960s 
for the air transport capability of the C-14ls 
and, more recently, the controversial C—5—A. 

His most remarkable personal victory, in 
recent years, was his lobbying to sell Con- 
gress—anad the Air Force—on a government 
subsidy to help produce an international 
fighter plane made by American industry 
which could be given or sold to U.S. allies. 
This session, he won, and the first contracts 
have been awarded on the $1.1 billion 
program. 

LITTLE DISSENT 


In all of this, the chairman found little 
dissent among his committee members, 
partly because he dealt swiftly with those 
Junior members who strayed from his line 
of priorities. One New York congressman 
found himself passed over for a subcommittee 
chairmanship because he was a member of 
the “fearless five’ which often opposed Rivers 
in committee sessions. 

Rivers himself once summed up the 
congenial atmosphere over which he pre- 
sided: “We get along just fine. There aren't 
more than five or six troublesome fellows on 
a committee of 40. I call that a pretty good 
average. If I can’t meet that, God help 
Mendel Rivers.” 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 
Rivers To Be BURIED AT ST. STEPHENS SITE 
FUNERAL SERVICES TO BE HELD IN CHARLESTON 

L. Mendel Rivers, a South Carolina farm 
boy who matured into one of the nation’s 
most powerful lawmakers, will be buried 


Wednesday near the graves of his parents in 
the quiet community of St. Stephen. 


The 65-year-old congressman, who died 
Monday in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital of 
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heart failure, was flown to his home town 

of Charleston Monday. Mrs. Rivers arrived a 

short time earlier by private jet plane. 
WEDNESDAY 

Funeral services will be Wednesday at 1 
p.m. in Grace Episcopal Church in Charles- 
ton, with burial in St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church Cemetery in St. Stephen. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Margaret 
Middleton Rivers; two daughters, Mrs. Robert 
Eastman of Wilmington, Del., and Miss Lois 
Marion Rivers of Los Angeles a son, Lucius 
Mendel Rivers Jr. of Charleston; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Blanche Odom of Charleston 
and Mrs. Madge Danley of Bradenton, Fla. 

Stuhr’s Funeral Home in Charleston is in 
charge. 

TRIBUTES 


Tributes poured in from across the na- 
tion for the man who, as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, helped 
chart the course of America’s defenses for 
so long. 

President Nixon said, “I have lost a friend 
upon whom I could rely in times of great 
difficulty.” 

Gov. Robert E. McNair called Rivers a 
“symbol to all the world that this nation 
believed in freedom” and said he served his 
state with “unequaled effectiveness and dis- 
tinction.” 

SPOKESMAN 


Sen. Strom Thurmond, R-S.C., described 
Democrat Rivers as a great spokesman for 
national preparedness. 

“No man in America, including our pres- 
idents, has done more for our national de- 
fense than Mendel Rivers,” Thurmond said. 

Sen. Ernest F. Hollings, D-S.C., said, “Mr. 
Rivers had the courage of his convictions 
and never failed to stand up for his beliefs, 
even when they were unpopular.” 

Rivers, who gained a reputation as a hard 
fighter during his 30 years in Congress, 
fought death for 17 days, coming back sev- 
eral times after his heart had ceased to beat. 

He entered University Hospital in Birm- 
ingham Dec, 8 on the recommendation of 
doctors who had examined him in Atlanta, 
Ga., Washington and Miami, Fla. Mendel 
Davis, a Rivers aide, said the examining 
physicians recommended he see Dr. John 
Kirklin of the University staff. 

Davis said that in recent months Rivers’ 
activities had to be limited because of his 
failing heart, thought to be the aftermath 
of a childhood bout with rheumatic fever. 

Following extensive tests at University 
Hospital, Rivers underwent open-heart sur- 
gery Dec. 11 to replace a defective mitral 
valve with a plastic one. The surgery was 
declared successful and the recovery ap- 
peared to be progressing normally. 


STRONGER 


On Dec. 20 the hospital said Rivers was 
growing stronger by the day and no more 
routine condition statements would be is- 
sued. But just a few hours later, Rivers 
suffered a heart stoppage. A resident physi- 
cian on stand-by was able to restart the 
heart beat. 

The congressman remained in serious con- 
dition from then on but doctors reported he 
was making some slow progress. 

Then Sunday afternoon, Rivers suffered 
another reverse. His heart stopped beating 
several times in the afternoon and each time 
was restarted but each time with some addi- 
tional detericration in heart function. 

At 1:40 am. (CST) Monday, his heart 
azain stopped. This time efforts to revive 
him failed. 

Two physicians and several nurses were 
at the bedside. His family was staying at a 
n2arby motel. 

Rivers, in his capacity as the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, was 
one of the most powerful voices in Congress 
for U.S. military superiority. 
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First in line for Rivers’ chairmanship is 
Rep. Philip J. Philbin D-Mass., but he was 
defeated in the November election so he 
would be chairman for only the few remain- 
ing days of the 91st Congress. 

Thus, under Congress’ seniority system, 
Rep. F. Edward Hébert, D-La., will be the 
committee's top Democrat in the next Con- 
gress and will succeed Rivers as chairman. 
Hébert (pronounced A-bear) headed a spe- 
cial My Lai sub-committee which concluded 
last summer that field military and State 
Department officers in Vietnam tried to cover 
up the alleged massacre. 

Rivers betrayed no sign he was about to 
undergo heart surgery when he won House 
approval Dec. 7 of a resolution commending 
the commando raid on a North Vietnam 
POW camp. His speech was filled with the 
pungent phrases—“This crowd of savages in 
Hanoi”—and booming oratory that charac- 
terized his floor debating. 

With flowing white hair and an erect 6'3” 
frame, he was the Hollywood idea of a Con- 
gresman and he liked to lace his debates 
with quotations from poetry and the Bible. 

His five-year chairmanship of the com- 
mittee was marked by tough language— 
“Retaliate! Retaliate! Retaliate!" he boomed 
after Honoi’s Tet offensive on South Viet- 
nam—and determination to maintain mili- 
tary superiority over the Soviets. 

“We're on the brink of disaster,” he told 
the House this year in a speech on the Soviet 
threat. “If we're not already a second-rate 
naval power, we're perilously close to becom- 
ing one.” 

Rivers later announced he would try to 
put through Congress next year a more than 
$5 billion modernization of the Navy. 

Some of his critics contended he used the 
Soviet threat and the power of his chair- 
manship to ride roughshod over honest ef- 
forts to re-order priorities for an adequate 
defense, that would leave money for urban 
problems and other social ills. 

His backers contended that the House 
turned aside virtually every effort to cut 
billions of dollars out of Rivers’ defense bills 
in a concerted drive over the past two years 
simply because it agreed with Rivers and not 
the spending critics. 

The controversy was nothing new for the 
outspoken Rivers. 

Early in the Korean War he urged Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to use the atomic 
bomb if the Communists didn’t pull back. 
During President John F, Kennedy's admin- 
istration he urged an invasion of Cuba, Soon 
after becoming chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in 1965, he sided with Penta- 
gon generals in a running feud against then 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s 
efforts to exert more civilian control over the 
military. 

Rivers once told the House his committee 
“is the only voice, the official voice, the mili- 
tary has in the House of Representatives.” 
And he was not reluctant to defend it. 

He sometimes pointedly praised defense 
contractors by name when they were under 
fire for cost overruns or other problems. 

Rivers was sensitive about criticism of the 
so-called military industrial complex. “The 
longer the war lasts in Vietnam, the more 
somebody's going to make out of it,” he said 
in an interview. “I don’t believe anyone 
should make money out of people dying.” 

“I’m supposed to be the granddaddy of 
the hawks,” he said, “and I think we should 
get it over with as fast as possible.” 

Critics also lambasted Rivers at various 
points in his career about his problems as a 
drinker, which he said in recent years was 
a problem of the past. He was criticized as a 
junketer, largely on the basis of annual trips 
with military brass to the Paris Air Show 
and frequent Armed Services Committee in- 
vestigating trips. 

He was also known by critics and admirers 
alike as a hard worker, routinely arriving in 
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his office before 7 a.m. and staying late. 
Rivers was proud of his reputation as a 
friend of the GI. 

He won a 410-0 House approval of a 10.7 
per cent military-pay raise shortly after be- 
coming Armed Services Chairman. His name 
is on hundreds of laws benefiting servicemen 
and their families. 

Just a few weeks ago, admiring servicemen 
returning from Vietnam presented Rivers 
with an Admiral's cap with an “honorary” 
Six-Star rank. 

[From the Enterprise (Mullins, S.C.), 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


CONGRESSMAN RIVERS CLAIMED BY DEATH 


Final tributes to U.S, Congressman L. Men- 
del Rivers of Charleston came from all parts 
of the world after announcement was made 
of the death of this veteran congressman 
who was regarded as one of the most power- 
ful men in Washington and a legend in his 
own district and throughout South Carolina. 

Funeral services for Congressman Rivers 
were scheduled for one o’clock Wednesday in 
Grace Episcopal Church in Charleston. 

Flags dropped to half staff and expressions 
of grief and sorrow came from many areas 
of the nation. 

Representative John L. McMillan, dean of 
the state’s congressional delegation, said 
that “South Carolina has lost one of its most 
valuable citizens and certainly one of the 
most outstanding legislators that has ever 
represented our state. 

Governor Robert E. McNair noted that 
“Congressman Rivers was a great statesman 
and leader, who served his country with love 
and dedication and brought honor and dig- 
nity to his state. He was a man of peace who 
understood the sacrifices which must be made 
to preserve and defend it.” 

President Nixon issued the statement: “For 
30 years, Mendel Rivers served the state of 
South Carolina with dignity, with distinc- 
tion and with high integrity in the Congress 
of the United States. Throughout his career, 
Congressman Rivers held unswervingly to the 
belief that the freedom that exists in the 
modern world is inextricably tied to the mili- 
tary strength of the United States. He fought 
for that belief in committee, in the Congress, 
in the country.” 

[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 
FINAL TRIBUTES To Rivers To BEGIN HERE 
Topay 


AIR FORCE JET BRINGS BODY HOME 
(By Barbara S. Williams) 


Final tributes to Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
the silver-maned congressman from Charles- 
ton who was regarded as one of the most 
powerful men in Washington and a legend in 
his own district, will begin today. 

His body, which was brought home to 
Charleston Monday in a white Air Force jet 
after his death in Birmingham, Ala., will lie 
in repose in Grace Episcopal Church, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. The church will remain open 
all night. 

The funeral for the veteran congressman, 
who died 17 days after open heart surgery, 
will be at 1 p.m. Wednesday. 

The rector of Grace Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft. will officiate, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Michael Jones, assistant 
rector; the Rev. John A. Hamrick, president 
of the Baptist College; and the Rev. Carl 
McIntire of Collingswood, N.J. 

Burial will be in the St. Stephen Episcopal 
Churchyard, where the congressman’s par- 
ents are buried, directed by Stuhr’s. 

The Rivers family will receive friends at 
their home, 9 Palmetto Rd., after 10 a.m. 
today. Survivors include the congressman's 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Middleton Rivers; a 
son, Lucius Mendel Rivers, of Charleston; 
and two daughters, Mrs. Robert G. Eastman 
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of Wilmington, Del., and Miss Lois Marion 
Rivers of Los Angeles, Calif. 

President Richard M. Nixon has designated 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, who will 
be accompanied by the joint chiefs of staff, 
to head an official delegation to the funeral. 
Members of Rivers’ House Armed Services 
Committee are expected to arrive in Charles- 
ton today. 

CAME TO ATTENTION 


The tributes to the congressman actually 
began in Charleston Monday when the jet 
bearing his body touched down shortly be- 
fore 3 p.m. 

As if almost by signal, airmen working on 
the C-141 Starlifters came to attention and 
hurrying vehicles came to a halt as the casket 
carrying Rivers’ body was lowered from the 
airplane and carried through a line formed 
by a 16-man honor guard. 

The man who first went to Congress 30 
years ago when the odds said he couldn't 
make it, had appeared to be making a re- 
markable recovery from open heart surgery 
performed Dec. 11. 

However, his heart stopped 10 days later at 
the end of a “happy and comfortable day” 
and the beating action had to be restarted 
by a fast-acting physician. 

Rivers appeared to be back on the road 
to recovery until late last week when his 
condition again deteriorated. 


HOSPITAL STATEMENT 


A spokesman at the University of Alabama 
Hospital issued this statement: 

“Beginning at 4 p.m. Sunday afternoon, 
Cong. Rivers suffered another series of ces- 
sation of heart action from ventricular fibril- 
lation. These were preceded by some deterio- 
ration in heart function. 

“The persistent tendency toward this type 
of irregularity indicated continuation of the 
long-standing, pre-operative heart failure. 

“Cong. Rivers died at 1:40 a.m, (CST) Dec. 
28, of continuing heart failure.” 

The announcement more than two weeks 
ago that Rivers was in Birmingham, Ala., 
for extensive tests at the hospital came as 
a surprise to all but his closest friends. 

There had been no noticeable lag in the 
pace of the vigorous, 65-year-old congressman 
and his recent speeches gave no indication 
he had lost any of his fire. 


ROASTING OLD FOE 


During a speech only a week before in 
Newport News, Va., he still was roasting his 
old foe, former Defense Secretary Robert 
S-T-R-A-N-G-E McNamara. 

However, reports from his office later stated 
that the heart condition apparently dated 
back from a bout with rheumatic fever when 
Rivers was a child and that it had caused his 
increasing discomfort in recent months. 

Rivers said shortly before his operation 
that he didn’t recall ever having rheumatic 
fever as a child but had heard it could de- 
velop from a strep throat. 

The Rivers childhood was part of the Rivers 
legend. 

BORN IN GUMVILLE 

Born Sept. 28, 1905, the boy from the 
small Berkeley County community of Gum- 
ville was a son of Lucius Hampton Rivers, 
a small turpentine still operator, and 
Henrietta Marion McKay Rivers. 

Shortly afterwards, his family moved to 
a farm near St. Stephen, and Rivers never 
lost the habit of getting up early. 

Rivers’ father died when he was in the sec- 
ond grade. The family moved to North 
Charleston and young Mendel had a variety 
of odd jobs to help out. 

He got up at 4 a.m, in order to deliver a 
paper route, milk cows and get the trolley to 
school, which was 10 miles away. 

One of his earliest jobs was at 13, when he 
was water boy for the laboring gang build- 
ing the Charleston Transportation Depot in 
connection with the war effort. 
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SEMI-PRO BASEBALL 


As he grew older, the summer work be- 
came more pleasant. Rivers worked with com- 
panies that sponsored semi-professional base- 
ball teams around Charleston and was proud 
of his hitting ability. 

In later years when he played in the an- 
nual congressional games held in Washington 
for charity, he used to say he had, “the high- 
est batting average in disorganized base- 
ball.” 

Rather than a professional career in base- 
ball, however, Rivers went to the College of 
Charleston for three years and then trans- 
ferred to the University of South Carolina 
Law School. 

Rivers used to cite the hardships of his 
early years in discussing his vote on certain 
issues after he arrived in congress. 

“I had an awfully hard time when I was 
a young fellow,” he once said. “I knew poverty 
like nobody else in the South Carolina dele- 
gation ever did. Whenever I can help the man 
in the street, I‘ll do it.” 

Rivers got his first constituency at the 
tender age of 28, when he was elected to 
General Assembly from Charleston. He was 
elected to two terms (1933-36) and was chair- 
man of the delegation for two years. 

When Rivers first went to Washington it 
was as & special attorney in the U.S. Justice 
Dept. from 1936 to 1940 and during that time 
was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court. 

But, Congress was his goal. Rivers used to 
say he always knew he was going to go to 
Congress and it only was a matter of when 
to run. 

There were a lot of political experts who 
disagreed with the timing he chose during 
the election of 1940, The organization was 
against him and Rivers had little campaign 
funds, 

However, he used that personal touch he 
never lost and left no hand unshook during 
his travels around the district. 

When the returns began coming in that 
night, there were only a few supporters 
gathered with Rivers to listen to the results 
over a battered radio. As it became clear that 
Rivers had scored a major upset, the office 
was mobbed with people who said they knew 
it all along. 

In 15 elections since that time, no one 
came close to upsetting Rivers. 

Rivers, however, never took his own elec- 
tion for granted and waged vigorous cam- 
paigns the few times he had token opposi- 
tion. Even when there was no opposition, 
Rivers didn't forget the poll workers, that 
grass roots of political organization. 

In fact, during the recent November gen- 
eral election, some 800 of those workers got a 
piping hot chicken dinner, courtesy of their 
congressman. 

L. Mendel Rivers just looked like he ought 
to be in Washington. The tall South Caro- 
linian and his long, flowing white hair soon 
became famous at the Capitol. 

He was a colorful orator; loved poetry and 
would often quote at length from memory to 
make a point in an address. 

Three months after he arrived in Congress, 
Rivers began attending “Vinson Univer- 
sity’—which is what the alumni call com- 
mittees run by Carl Vinson, Georgia’s fa- 
mous lawmaker who retired in 1965 after 50 
consecutive years in the House. 

Among fellow students at Vinson U. at 
the time was Lyndon B. Johnson. The for- 
mer President called the hospital several 
times to inquire about Rivers condition after 
surgery. 

Rivers moved with Vinson from the old 
House Naval Affairs to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1941, to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee following the unification act in 1947. 

Rivers once was quoted as saying: “The 
greatest thing that ever happened to me is 
that I worked under Mr. Vinson.” 
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Although Rivers later was to gain national 
fame as chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, he first drew attention out- 
side South Carolina with his fight in the 
early 1940s to get the tax off margarine. 

He made so many speeches on the subject 
his colleagues used to call him “Oleo” Rivers. 

Margarine at that time was made from 
cotton seed oil, which was from the Rivers 
area of the country, although none was pro- 
duced in the First District. The Midwestern 
dairy farmers led the lobbying against mar- 
garine, fearing it would cut into their dairy 
business, 

The needs of wartime helped win the bat- 
tle for Rivers. Ironically, most margarine 
now is made from soy bean oil and Midwest- 
ern farmers benefit as much from its sale 
as their Southern counterparts. 

Another early victory for Rivers was legis- 
lation creating the Navy Dental Corps. He 
had always taken a special interest in medi- 
cal and dental corps personnel and later 
headed a special subcommittee that made an 
exhaustive study of hospital construction 
policy and the problem of promised military 
retirees and their dependents. 

Rivers also has cited as a satisfying 
achievement his work in improving military 
airlift. He also served a stint as chairman of 
the Reserve subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services unit and authored the Re- 
serve Readjustment Pay bill. 

Rivers continued to stay in Congress be- 
cause the voters obviously wanted him there 
and thus inched up the ladder of seniority. 

When Vinson retired six years ago, Rivers 
was his heir apparent. 

Rivers’ care of his home town folks al- 
ready had become legend. Vinson was 
credited with what now has become a fam- 
ous quote: “Mendel, if you put another 
thing down in that district, it’s going to 
sink.” 

Charleston’s economy had become much 
fatter not only as a result of the growing 
military payroll but the location of military- 
related industry and Rivers unquestionably 
was considered the benefactor. 

In fact, when the congressman had Negro 
opposition in 1968, he also got votes in the 
heavy Negro wards. Politicians later con- 
cluded that blacks were just as interested 
as whites in the economics of things. 

Throughout his career, Rivers has been 
absorbed in his job of being a congressman. 
Best known for his involvement with the 
military, he has touched virtually all aspects 
of the military program: pay and other per- 
sonnel benefits legislation, the Reserve, air- 
lift, hospital construction policy, shipyards, 
weapons procurement. 

He championed increased pay for military 
personnel with these words: “The members 
of the armed forces are entitled to a stand- 
ard of living equal to the standard of living 
they are defending.” 

While Rivers was in the hospital, hundred 
of telegraphs from military personnel all 
over the world poured into Birmingham. 
One of those telegrams seemed to sum up the 
sentiment: “You've rooted for us for years, 
now it’s our turn for you.” 

Rivers was the champion of the military, 
although ironically he had never served in 
the Armed Forces. 

He made no secret of his incompatability 
with former Defense Secretary McNamara 
and battled with the secretary on many 
fronts, including personne] benefits, mili- 
tary hospital construction, weapons procure- 
ment and the necessity for adding nuclear- 
powered frigates to the Navy. He was an out- 
spoken proponent of military spending and 
a staunch advocate of pursuing a “hard line” 
in Vietnam. 

As busy as his schedule was, the congress- 
man always took time out to answer a com- 
plaint or a request from an individual serv- 
iceman. Mail from his constituents was an- 
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swered the same day it was received and his 
staff kept up that record during his hospi- 
talization. 

He urged free military travel for wives and 
dependents of American prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam. He recently took several 
hours out of a busy day to talk and lunch 
with a visiting delegation of POW wives from 
Louisiana. 

Rivers, in fact, delayed his departure for 
Birmingham and the operation to push 
through a resolution praising a recent effort 
to rescue POW’s. One of his last official acts 
was bring about low-cost stateside Christmas 
leaves for servicemen involved in the Indo- 
chinese conflict. 

He had other plans for the military next 
year. He announced his determination during 
the keel laying for the USS South Carolina 
several weeks ago to “catch up” with the 
Soviet Navy and promised that the new 
budget would allow that progress. 

He seemed particularly pleased during 
those ceremonies that the spotlight was on 
another Rivers—his wife of 32 years. Mar- 
garet Middleton Rivers, who had remained in 
the background throughout the years, was 
a center of attention that day and Rivers 
was beaming 

That same day, an old Rivers friend, Vice 
Admiral H. G. Rickover delivered a tribute 
to the congressman. 

Rickover said: 

“It is an ungrateful task to try to sum 
up a man’s character in a few words, but in 
the case of Mendel Rivers much will have 
been said when I have stated that he is an 
American and a patriot, because he is cne 
as much as the other and he is both in- 
tensely. 

“There is no use trying to explain him by 
reducing a versatile man to one or two main 
talents. He cannot be judged in the way 
some people judge an eagle by noting how 
he walks on the ground. An eagle must be 
judged by its majestic flight into the sky. 

“He has been obliged to make his own way 
by his own abilities and enterprise, but the 
advantages in intelligence and ambition were 
given him by his parents. He has used these 
well and has augmented them by his own 
ability and ambition. 

“No smooth path of wealth or patronage 
was offered to him. Whatever power he has 
acquired has been grudgingly given. He has 
had to fight every mile of his road through 
life. Nothing came easily to him, not even 
oratory in which he excels. 

“He is one of the great men of our Con- 
gress. He is dedicated to peace, but aware of 
the awesome responsibility our nation bears 
in defense of our freedom. Where our na- 
tional security is involved he is brave, reso- 
lute, and stubborn. His legislative acts are 
heroic; they speak of struggle and triumph; 
they refiect his pragmatic ability. 

“No man possesses in so high a degree as 
he the peculiar awareness of military reali- 
ties. His efforts in behalf of American se- 
curity are tireless. He has a marvelous gift 
for stepping beyond the appearance of things, 
going beyond it and penetrating to the very 
essence of the matter. 

“He is one of the most unintimidable men 
in the United States. He knows that a good 
leader is doing his job when half the people 
are following him and half are chasing him. 

“. . He has named, numbered and made 
perceptible, even to those who disagree with 
him, all the national verities that animate 
and sustain us and that breath in our blood. 

“He does his duty as if he were going to 
live forever, and casts his plans way ahead. 
He feels responsible without time limitation; 
the consideration whether he may or may 
not be around to see the results never en- 
ters his thoughts. 

“The day will come when this man, one 
of our great legislators and a prophetic 
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thinker, will be recognized at his true value,” 
Rickover said. 

Shortly after becoming chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Rivers was 
quoted as saying: 

“The woods are full of people like me. 
When I'm gone somebody else can take my 
place. 

“But this is the only opportunity I'll ever 
have to do something for my country. I'm 
going to do the very best I can. This time 
passes awfully fast.” 

[From the (Columbia, S.C.) State, Dec. 31, 
1970] 
Rivers Is BURIED IN ST. STEPHEN—NEAR 
HELL HOLE SWAMP 
(By Kent Krell) 

ST. STEPHEN.—U.S, Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
who rose to national prominence as an adroit 
Congressional caretaker of America’s military 
apparatus, was buried Wednesday near leg- 
endary Hell Hole Swamp, the moss-hung 
playground of his youth. 

The 65-year-old Rivers, the son of a dirt 
farmer, was laid to rest under sunny skies in 
the wooded graveyard of St. Stephen Episco- 
pal Church as many of the nation’s civilian 
and military leaders looked on. 

The husky, honey-tongued chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee and South 
Carolina’s ist District Congressman died 
Monday in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital fol- 
lowing heart surgery. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird, who 
represented President Nixon at the funeral 
and burial rites, brought the simple cere- 
monies to a conclusion by handing to River’s 
widow the folded, American flag which earlier 
had been draped over the mahogany coffin. 
As he did so, 12 jet aircraft in formation fol- 
lowed by a single C5A, the world’s largest 
transport plane, roared over in tribute. 

Their posthumous salute was a testament 
to Rivers’ artful capacity for funneling fed- 
eral funds into the sprawling military com- 
plex at Charleston, the hub of the Ist Dis- 
trict. 

Rivers’ son, Lucius M. Rivers Jr., a law 
student at Georgetown University, delivered 
a brief eulogy to his father’s memory at the 
cemetery. 

He said the late Congressman was “the 
very quintessence of some very human and 
very wonderful qualities ... 

“He had a dynamism and an active, cease- 
less energy,” said young Rivers, “which drew 
people like a magnet. 

“He had love which once he had attracted 
people led them to stay... 

“And he had courage. He chose his posi- 
tions carefully. But once chosen, he never 
deviated or detoured. He simply didn’t know 
how.” 

Earlier, a 30-minute funeral services was 
held at Charleston's Grace Episcopal Church, 
a 123-year-old Gothic structure where Rivers’ 
body had been lying in state since 10 a.m. 
Tuesday. 

More than 8,000 persons were estimated to 
have walked past the flag-draped coffin prior 
to the 1 p.m. services Wednesday. The casket 
flanked by four candles, remained open until 
just before the final rites. Two members of 
the armed services and the local police and 
fire departments took turns standing as an 
honor guard beside the bier. 

About 600 persons filled the Episcopal 
Church to capacity. Most were dignitaries, 
members of the Rivers’ family or close 
friends. Some 1,500 persons stood outside 
the church. The services were piped to two 
other churches in Charleston, one of which 
was the chapel at The Citadel. There were 
about 1,000 persons at. the graveside. 

Many businesses in downtown Charleston 
were closed Wednesday out of respect to the 
memory of the Congressman. 

Hundreds of persons lined the highways 
on the moss-draped, 48-mile route from 
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Charleston to St. Stephen for a glimpse of 
the hearse. 

Laird and members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sat in the front pews across the church 
aisle from the Rivers’ family. The group in- 
cluded Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, chairman 
of the Joint Chief, and Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland; Army Chief of Staff and a 
native of Spartanburg. 

South Carolina’s congressional delegation 
was headed by Sens. Strom Thurmond and 
Ernest F, Hollings. 

The congressional contingent, numbering 
close to 100, also included U.S. Sens. John 
Stennis, D-Miss., chairman of the Senate 
Armed Service Committee, and Stuart Sym- 
ington, D-Mo., a former secretary of the Air 
Force; and U.S. Reps. Edward Hébert, D-La., 
Rivers’ probable successor as chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, and 
Carl Albert, D-Okla. House Democratic ma- 
jority leader. 

South Carolina Gov. Robert E. McNair was 
present as was Goy.-elect John C. West. Out- 
of-state Governors included John Bell Wil- 
liams of Mississippi and Lester Maddox of 
Georgia and Gov.-elect George C. Wallace of 
Alabama. 

Among those attending Rivers’ funeral 
were two colleagues from days in the S.C. 
General Assembly during the 1930’s. They 
were House Speaker Solomon Blatt and State 
Sen. Edgar A. Brown, both of Barnwell. Pres- 
ent along with Gov. McNair were two other 
surviving members of the so-called Hell Hole 
Swamp Gang. They were State Sen. Rembert 
Dennis, D-Berkeley, and former Columbia 
Mayor Lester L. Bates. The Hell Hole Gang 
is a mythical political organization, made up 
of public figures raised in Berkeley County’s 
swamp country. 

The funeral and burial had marked mili- 
tary overtones, attesting to Rivers’ influen- 
tial role as chairman of the House Armed 
Service Committee. In addition to the mili- 
tary brass which was much in evidence at the 
service, eight servicemen acted as pall bear- 
ers. Taps were blown just before Laird ac- 
cepted the folded flag from one of the pall 
bearers. 

One of three ministers participating in 
the final rites was the Rev. Carl McIntire, 
the controversial Presbyterian preacher who, 
like Rivers, had been an ardent advocate of 
military victory in the Vietnam war. 

The Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, rector of 
Grace Episcopal conducted both ceremonies. 
He was assisted by McIntire and the Rev. 
John A. Hamrick, president of Baptist Col- 
lege in Charleston. 

The service contained some of the hymns 
and poems for which the flamboyant Rivers 
had a particular affection. “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” was sung at the outset of the 
service. Alfred Lord Tennyson’s poem, 
“Crossing the Bar,” was read near the end 
of the service. 

Outside Grace Episcopal, the muted chimes 
from a nearby church played hymns and even 
a soft version of “Dixie.” 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) 
1970] 


Rep. RIVERS BURIED In LOW COUNTRY WHERE 
HE BROUGHT MILITARY MIGHT 


CHARLESTON.—Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, D- 
S.C., was buried Wednesday in the moss- 
draped low country of South Carolina, an 
area he had turned into an arsenal bristling 
with military might. 

The choir at the Grace Episcopal Church 
in Charleston sang "Onward Christian 
Soldiers” at the funeral for the 65-year-old 
congressman, who as chairman of the House 
Armed Forces Committee, was credited with 
bringing many defense installations to the 
area, 

The nation’s military and political leaders 
attended the services at the historic church 
in the downtown section of this port city. 
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Many of them later went by helicopter 
and by automobile to the country church 
yard at St. Stephen, about 50 miles away, 
where the silver-haired congressman was 
buried beside the graves of his parents. 

Rivers died Monday, 17 days after open 
heart surgery at the University of Alabama 
Hospital in Birmingham to correct an aill- 
ment resulting from rheumatic fever as a 
child. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird and the 
five members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff sat 
in a front pew at the church, near the griev- 
ing family. 

Many other Washington dignitaries and al- 
most all of South Carolina’s political and 
judicial figures attended the services on the 
clear but cold December day. 

There were Gov. Lester Maddox of Georgia, 
Gov. John Bell Williams of Mississippi and 
Gov. Robert McNair. There, too, were Gov.- 
Elect George Wallace of Alabama, accom- 
panied by his fiance, Mrs. Cornelia Ellis 
Snively. 

A number of Rivers’ colleagues from the 
U.S. House of Representatives were among the 
mourners, as well as Sen. John Stennis, D- 
Miss., Sen. George Murphy, R-Calif., and Sen. 
Stuart Symington, D-Mo. 

South Carolina’s two U.S. senators were 
there also—Democrat Ernest Hollings and 
Republican Strom Thurmond. 

The order for the burial of the dead was 
read to a throng that packed the Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

There were no eulogies during the service. 

Participating in the church services were 
the Rev. Car! McIntire, militant minister, 
the Rey. John A. Hamrick, president of the 
Baptist College of Charleston; and the Rev. 
Ralph S. Meadowcroft, rector of Grace 
Episcopal. 

An estimated 10,000 persons had filed past 
the casket in the church Tuesday, a day of 
cold rainy weather. and again Wednesday, 
a day when skies cleared, the sun shone, and 
the temperature was low. 

More than 1,000 persons were present at 
the St. Stephen Episcopal Church Cemetery, 
surrounded by oak trees filled with hanging 
moss. 

Mendel Rivers Jr.. 23, described his father 
as a “great, wonderful man,” during the 
graveside eulogy at the cemetery which dates 
back to the pre-Revolutionary War era, 

“My father died, loved and mourned by 
millions of people,” said Mendel Jr. in a 
smooth tone. “He died surrounded by his 
family. No man can ask for more.” 

“In a very real sense L. Mendel Rivers was 
a man of the people,” he said. “His strength, 
it can be fairly said, did come from you, his 
people, who made him everything he was.” 

“I hope youl) never forget, because he 
never forgot.” 


[From the News & Courier (Charleston, S.C.), 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


SIDEWALKS JAMMEr IN AREA OF CHURCH 
(By Jack Roach) 

Hundreds of persons, black and white, 
jammed the sidewalks in front of and near 
Grace Episcopal Church on Wentworth 
Street Wednesday fcr the funeral services of 
U.S. Rep L. Mendel Rivers. 

The G65-year-cld congressman died early 
Monday, 17 days after he underwent open 
heart surgery at the University of Alabama 
Hospital in Birmingham. 

The sidewalk viewers stretched from Com- 
ing Street to St. Philip Street on both sides 
of Wentworth Street. Despite the cold, they 


were joined by numbers of others who had 
higher vantage points from second story 
porches and the roofs of buildings in the 
neighborhood 

The crowd began arriving hours before the 
funeral service started at 1 p.m, As the hour 
drew near the crowd size increased and City 
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Police Chief John Conroy estimated it at 
more than 500 persons 

A number of those on the sidewalk said 
they felt they would not be able to get into 
the church for the services so decided to 
take their positions outside—with the ad- 
vantage of seeing the hundreds of dignitaries 
who arrived for the services. 

The crowd was quiet and orderly as city 
and county police and state highway patrol- 
men went about their business of maintain- 
ing a flow of traffic and coordinating the ar- 
rival of the local and state officials and those 
from Washington, D.C. 

A host of out-of-town newsmen, radio, 
television and newspaper, were on hand. At 
about 12:30 p.m, when the first of the digni- 
taries began arriving, cameras began click- 
ing and not just the news cameras. Many of 
the spectators were equipped with their own 
cameras. Many, of course, did not recognize 
the dignitaries they were hoping to see but 
clicked their cameras away anyway. 

Heading the Washington contingent was 
Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird who repre- 
sented President Nixon at the funeral. The 
Washington group arrived from the Charles- 
ton Air Force Base in four buses. Their ar- 
rival brought a surge from the sidewalk 
crowd to the street in front of the buses for 
a better look. 

The group on the buses included members 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
which Rivers served as chairman, and other 
U.S. congressmen and senators. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were present 
along with Adm. Chester R. Bender, com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, thus giv- 
ing representation of all five military serv- 
ices by the heads of those services at the 
funeral. 

Members of the S.C. Congressional delega- 
tion including both senators: leading state 
officials including Gov. Robert E. McNair and 
Gov.-elect John C. West; members of the 
S.C. House and Senate and leading city and 
county officials all were in the group attend- 
ing the funeral. 

Gov. John Bell Williams of Mississippi, 
Gov. Lester Maddox of Georgia and Gov.-elect 
George C. Wallace of Alabama also attended. 

Shortly before 1 p.m. Mrs. Rivers and mem- 
bers of the family and friends arrived and 
were escorted to the parish hall adjacent to 
the church, The crowd became unusually 
silent as the family reappeared within a few 
minutes and walked the short distance from 
the hall to the church entrance. 

The family entered the church at 1:02 p.m. 
as the strains of “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
drifted through the open doors. Several of the 
sidewalk spectators began first to hum the 
hymn then quietly sang it In low voices un- 
til the doors were closed. 

A stir went through the crowd as Gov. 
Maddox arrived late at 1:10 p.m. and was 
escorted into the church. 

The crowd became silent again shortly 
thereafter as an eight-man ceremonial guard 
slowly marched down the middle of the street 
and took its position in front of the church 
door. The guard was composed of two sailors, 
two Marines, two soldiers, one Coast Guards- 
man and one airman. All are stationed with 
military units in Washington, 

At 1:30 p.m. the service was over, the doors 
opened and the guard slowly entered to lift 
the casket and carry it across the sidewalk 
to the hearse. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 


THEY CAME IN HARD Hats, DUNGAREES 


(By Wendy R. Tucker) 

In work clothes and hard hats, dungarees 
and dress uniforms, scarves and coats but- 
toned against the cold, they gathered 
Wednesday morning for a special memorial 
service for their friend L. Mendel Rivers. 
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Men and women of the Charleston Naval 
Shipyard and Naval Supply Center, civilians 
and military, gathered at the steps of the 
old yellow brick power house with its giant 
stack, one of the original shipyard buildings, 
for the service. 

Solemn music sounded through the ship- 
yard area as about 4,000 men and women 
stream onto Hobson Avenue, forming a giant 
semicircle about the platform from which 
the memorial service for Congressman Rivers, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, was conducted. 

They heard Rear Adm. Charles N. Payne, 
shipyard commander, say: “We are here to 
pay a small tribute to this great man.” 

Sharing the platform with Payne and 
Rear Adm. Joseph L. Howard, supply center 
commander, were nine presidents and of- 
ficers of employe organizations. 

Payne told the gathering: “Chairman L. 
Mende) Rivers’ life certainly contained 
strong elements of precept and example. 
His devotion to his belief—his belief in you, 
his supporters, in the American principle, 
and in God were unsurpassed.” 

Saying “this devotion he implemented 
with an unsurpassed singleness of purpose 
and a strength of conviction,” Payne con- 
tinued, “he did not wait for others to act. 

“When he perceived a problem related to 
the welfare of his district, the defense cap- 
ability of the nation, or the welfare of the 
serviceman, he took action to get it solved. 

“If we can learn this lesson from his life, 
as it applies to our individual responsibili- 
ties at work and in our community, this 
will be his most valuable legacy.” 

Capt. James E. Reaves, the Sixth Naval 
District chaplain, spoke of Rep. Rivers as 4 
man who “devoted himself throughout his 
life to the service of his fellow man.” 

In his eulogy, he characterized Rivers as 
“a patriot, an unashamed patriot,” and a 
“politician in the finest sense,” who “had a 
firm belief in his fellow Americans and Al- 
mighty God.” 

Chaplain Reaves also referred to informa- 
tion that Rivers might have lived longer had 
he entered the hospital earlier, but how the 
“press of duty was so upon him that he said 
he must continue to work.” 

Lt. Cmdr. H. T. Lewis, the Naval Station 
chaplain, delivered the invocation and bene- 
diction at the services, and led everyone in 
the ‘Lord's Prayer.” 

Then, in the shipyard setting with Navy 
vessels looming in the background, the vast 
gathering fell silent as Cpl. Gerald R. Boyce 
sent forth the mournful sound of “Taps.” 
[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 

Dec. 30, 1970] 
Tor LEADERS HERE For Rivers’ RITES 
(By Barbara S. Williams) 


Rep. L. Mendel Rivers will be buried today 
in the rural Lowcountry county where he was 
born after 1 p.m. funeral services that will 
be attended by the nation’s top military 
and governmental leaders as well as his own 
“people.” 

The 65-year-old chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee often referred to 
his First District constituency as “my 
peeople,”” and thousands of his hometown 
folks paid him final tribute Tuesday. 

A chilling rain began falling shortly after 
Rivers’ casket was placed in the nave of 
Grace Episcopal Church. The crowd waited 
outside until after the early-morning pri- 
vate service for the Rivers family. 

The 1 p.m. service today at the 122-year- 
old Grace Episcopal Church will be broadcast 
simultaneously into the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. Luke and St. Paul at Coming and 
Vanderhorst streets and the Summerall 
Chapel on The Citadel campus. 

Grace Church has a seating capacity of 
some 650 persons. An additional 200 seats also 
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have been set up in the church’s parish hall 
at Glebe and Wentworth Streets. 

A memorial service also will be conducted 
at the same time at Washington's National 
Cathedral which President Richard M. Nixon 
is expected to attend. 

Rivers will be buried near the graves of his 
parents in the St. Stephen Episcopal Church- 
yard. Born in the small Berkeley County 
community of Gumville in 1905, Rivers’ fam- 
ily moved shortly afterward to a farm near 
St. Stephen. 

Rivers actually spent most of his child- 
hood in North Charleston where his family 
moved after his father died. 

The congressman's childhood and early po- 
litical friends were among the steady stream 
of mourners who filed by the open casket. 

The crowd included men in work clothes, 
bearded youths and elderly persons who had 
to be assisted into the church. There were 
as many of the congressman's black as white 
constituents at the church until after mid- 
night. 

The church remained open all night and 
a military honor guard took its place at 
Rivers’ casket shortly after 9 p.m. 

The coffin was closed and draped with an 
American flag when the four-man honor 
guard began their vigil. 

An estimated 5,000 persons had signed the 
church register late last night. The lines grew 
longer as the hour grew later. Many sat 
quietly in the church pews which appeared 
almost full at several points during the 
evening. 

The nation’s top military leaders are 
scheduled to be among an official party es- 
timated at 200 that will arrive here today. 

President Richard M. Nixon has desig- 
nated Secretary of Defense Melvin L. Laird 
as his official representative. 

Included in the official party will be Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer, USN, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, 
Jr., Navy; Gen. William C Westmoreland, 
Army, Gen. John D. Ryan, Air Force, and 
Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., Marine Corps. 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, former chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also is expected. 

Alabama Gov-elect George C. Wallace also 
plans to attend the service, as does Geor- 
gia Gov. Lester Maddox and Mississippi Gov. 
John Bell Williams. Accompanying Williams 
will be State Adjutant, Gen, Walter Giles 
Johnson and former Mississippi Rep. Arthur 
Winstead, a long-time friend of Rivers. 

Wallace will be accompanied by several 
staff members from the University of Ala- 
bama Hospital where Rivers underwent open 
heart surgery on Dec. 11. 

The white-maned congressman appeared 
to be making a remarkable recovery until 
his heart stopped beating 10 days after the 
operation. The beating action was restarted 
by a fast-acting physician and Rivers ap- 
peared several days later to be back on the 
road to recovery. 

However, his condition again deteriorated 
late last week. Rivers died early Monday 
morning as a result of “continuing heart 
failure.” 

The tributes to the veteran chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee have 
flowed in from throughout the country, 

Tuesday, the congressman's staff added its 
sentiments. The staff statement said: 

“We have seen the passing of a giant and 
the end of an era. 

“Although some did not agree with his 
views, few doubted the sincerity and con- 
viction with which he held to these views. 
Hypocrisy was not his stock in trade. He 
loved his country, and we here in his office 
loved him. 

“His passing leaves a sore and empty spot 
in our hearts. We shali not forget him ever.” 

The Rivers family received friends at their 
West Ashley home Tuesday after the private 
service at the church. 
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Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Middleton Rivers; two daughters, Mrs. 
Robert Eastman of Wilmington, Del., Miss 
Lois Marion Rivers of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
a son, Lucius Mendel Rivers, Jr., of Charles- 
ton; two sisters, Mrs. Blanche Odom of 
Charleston and Mrs. Madge Danley of Brad- 
enton, Fla. 

The family has established the L. Mendel 
Rivers Memorial Fund for heart surgery re- 
search at the University of Alabama. A fam- 
ily statement said the fund is for “those 
friends who may want to remember him in 
a special way.” 

Contributions to the fund may be sent in 
lieu of funeral remembrances to the Depart- 
ment of Surgery, University of Alabama 
Medical Center, Birmingham, Ala., 35233. 

Contributions also may be made to the 
L. Mendel Rivers Library at the Baptist Col- 
lege at Charleston. 

The Rey. John A. Hamrick, president of the 
Baptist College, will be among those assist- 
ing the Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft, who will 
officiate at the Rivers funeral today. Others 
in the porcessional march will be the Rev. 
Michael Jones, assistant rector, and the Rev. 
Carl McIntire of Collingswood, N.J. 

Members of Rivers’ Armed Services Com- 
mittee are among those scheduled to arrive 
in Charleston about noon today, South Car- 
Olina’s entire congressional delegation also 
is scheduled to attend the services. 

All state, city and county offices will be 
closed from noon until 2 p.m. for the funeral. 
Charleston Mayor J. Palmer Gaillard also has 
requested that all businesses and offices in 
the city close during the two-hour period. 

An Official of Winn-Dixie stores confirmed 
last night the markets would be closed from 
noon until 2 p.m. 

Many of the thousands who came to Grace 
Church Tuesday had their own personal 
story to tell about Rivers, who had become 
a legend within his own district. 

Among those at the church was former 
state senator and now master in equity O. T. 
Wallace. The veteran politician recalled that 
he and Rivers stood their bar examinations 
together before the Congressman first was 
elected to the state legislature at the tender 
age of 28. 

Wallace has the distinction of being the 
only elected official who supported Rivers in 
his first race for Congress in 1940 when he 
was the decided under-dog. Wallace vividly 
recalled waiting for the returns that election 
night and contended that the two most sur- 
prised men were Rivers and his opponent. 

Rivers used to say later that he always 
knew he was going to Congress, it was just 
a question of when to run. 

Rivers went on to become an international 
figure and the champion of the military. De- 
spite his years in Washington and his power 
on the national level. Rivers never forgot 
his First District constituency or lost that 
personal touch that made him a winner. 
[From the (Charleston, S.C.) News & Cou- 

rier, Dec. 31, 1970] 
Tor LEADERS ATTEND RITES 
(By Barbara Williams) 

Thousands paid Rep. L. Mendel Rivers the 
tribute of a fallen hero Wednesday before 
he was buried beside the graves of his par- 
ents in a country churchyard after services 
attended by the nation’s top military leaders. 

His son, L. Mendel Rivers Jr., a 23-year-old, 
second year law student at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, delivered the brief, graveside eulogy. 

“My father died loved and mourned by 
millions of people and surrounded by his 
family. No man could ask for more,” he said. 

The 40-mile route to the St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Churchyard was lined with thou- 
sands of the veteran congressman's constitu- 
ents, 

A portion of that route involved the busy 
Interstate Highway I-26 and motorists sim- 
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ply pulled off along the side of the road 
to wait for the two-mile funeral procession. 
Others stood quietly along highway over- 
passes to pay their last respects. 

As the procession moved off the interstate 
route and into the more rural Berkeley 
County where the congressman was born 
the crowds grew even thicker with some 
shopping centers filled with silent specta- 
tors. 

Hundreds earlier had stood in the streets 
in Charleston outside Grace Episcopal 
Church where the funeral services were con- 
ducted. A delegation of more than 200 offi- 
ciais from Washington, headed by Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird, attended that 30- 
minute service. 

More than 5,000 persons earlier had filed 
by Rivers’ American flag-draped casket as 
he lay in repose for more than 24 hours in 
Grace Church prior to the 1 p.m. funeral. 

Some 6,000 persons were waiting in the 
moss-draped St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church- 
yard when the funeral procession arrived. 

The military that the veteran chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
loved played its role with precision. 

Taps rang out as the crowd stood quietly 
in the cold, bright sunlight. An eight-man 
honor guard folded the flag on Rivers’ cof- 
fin which was presented to his widow by 
Laird. 

As a prelude to the most dramatic moment, 
a formation of 12 F-4 Phantom jets flew over 
the little cemetery. 

Then, the world’s largest transport air- 
Plane, the giant C-5A, which Rivers cham- 
pioned and brought to Charleston, flew its 
visual tribute. 

“L. Mendel Rivers has come home to rest,” 
his son told the graveside mourners. 

“In a very real sense,” he said, “L. Mendel 
Rivers was a man of the people. His strength, 
it can very fairly be said, did come from 
you. It was his people who made him every- 
thing he was. I hope you never forget It. 
He never did,” young Rivers said. 

Rivers, who was considered among the most 
powerful men in the nation, already had 
become a legend in his First District. 

The decided underdog in his first con- 
gressional race in 1940, he never came close 
to losing again during his 30 years in Con- 
gress. 

His son spoke of three qualities he felt 
best characterized his father. 

First, he said, there was his dynamism-— 
his ceaseless energy that “drew people to- 
ward him like a magnet—large and small.” 

Second, he said, was love that once at- 
tained always stayed there. “He had a great 
and wonderful heart, filled with beauty and 
love for people.” 

Rivers’ son then spoke of his father’s 
courage. “He chose everything carefully—his 
ideas and values. Once chosen, he never 
waivered, deviated or detoured. He simply 
didn’t know how.” 

The outpouring of dignitaries and just 
plain citizens Wednesday was the largest 
ever accorded a South Carolina political 
leader. 

Rivers’ illness came as a surprise to all 
but his closest friends and became public 
knowledge only after he checked into the 
University of Alabama Hospital earlier this 
month. The congressman delayed going to 
Birmingham to work on several bills for the 
military in which he was particularly in- 
terested. 

The 65-year-old congressman underwent 
open heart surgery on Dec. 11 and appeared 
to be making a remarkable recovery. How- 
ever, he suffered a set back a week later and 
died 17 days after the operation of “con- 
tinuing heart failure.” 

The family has established a memorial 
fund for the congressman for heart research 
at the hospital. 

One of the first dignitaries to arrive at 
Grace church Wednesday was former chair- 
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man of the House Armed Services Committee 
Carl Vinson of Georgia. Vinson left the pow- 
erful chairmanship to Rivers when he rc- 
tired in the 1960s after 50 years in Congress. 
Both Rivers and former President Lyndon 
B. Johnson were graduates of what became 
known in Congress as Vinson University. 

The service opened with the choir and con- 
gregation singing “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.” The Rey. Ralph S. Meadowcroft offici- 
ated, assisted by the Rev. Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, N.J., who read the lesson, the 
Rev. John A, Hamrick, president of the Bap- 
tist College, and assistant rector, the Rev. R. 
Michael Jones. 

The service was concluded with the “Halle- 
luiah” or “Victory Song,” “. . . the strife is 
over, the battle done, the victory of life is 
won...” 

After the graveside service, Mrs. Rivers also 
received friends in the historic St. Stephen 
church, 

Among the thousands to pay tribute to 
Rivers after his death in Birmingham Mon- 
day were black and white, young and old and 
the influential. But, most, were, as one man 
at the graveside put it: “I’m just Joe Doe.” 

Most had felt the personal touch for which 
he was famous during his 30-years in Con- 


One elderly woman who stopped young 
Rivers said “I knew your daddy. He was good 
to the poor people in McClellanville. He wrote 
me the prettiest letter,” when one of her 
relatives died. 

Rivers loved words especially when they 
rhymed and often interspersed his speeches 
with great swatches of poetry. 

Mr. Meadowcroft quoted “Crossing the 
Bar,” during the funeral service . .. “for tho’ 
from out our bourne of time and place the 
flood may bear me far, I hope to see my pilot 
face to face when I have crossed the bar.” 

His son ended his eulogy with a poem he 
said his father loved dearly by John G. Nei- 
hardt: 


“Let me live out my years in the heat of 
blood! 
Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 
Let me not see this soul house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust— 
A vacant shrine. 


“Let me go quickly 
Like a candle light 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow 
Give me high noon— 
And let it then be night 
Thus would I go 


“And grant that when I face the grisly Thing 
My song may trumpet down the gray Per- 
haps. 
Let me be as a time-swept fiddle string 
That feels the Master Melody—and snaps.” 
[From the Columbia S.C.) State, 
Dec. 29, 1970] 


NATIONAL LEADERS MOURN 


President Richard Nixon led national lead- 
ers Monday in mourning the death of US. 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee and 
staunch defender of a strong military com- 
plex. 

“South Carolina,” said the President, “has 
lost one of the most distinguished men in 
her history and America has lost a patriot.” 

“In his death,” Nixon went on, “I have lost 
a friend upon whom I could rely in times of 
great difficulty.” 

For 30 years, the President said, “Mendel 
Rivers served the State of South Carolina 
and the nation with dignity, with distinc- 
tion and with high integrity in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird said the 
nation has suffered the loss of a “great pa- 
troit” and American servicemen have lost 
“a devoted friend.” 
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“I had developed,” Laird went on, “the ut- 
most respect and admiration for him as a col- 
league during his years in Congress and his 
wisdom and experience have continued to be 
a source of strength to me during my tenure 
as secretary of defense.” 

As chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Rivers gave the Nixon adminis- 
tration staunch support in its handling of 
the war in Vietnam. 

KNOWLEDGE 

Sen. John C. Stennis, D-Miss., chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, said 
Rivers had “a fine knowledge of our mili- 
tary forces and military needs. He gave his 
district and the nation every ounce of his 
strength and fine talents.” 

Sen. Richard B. Russell, D-Ga., hospital- 
ized with a respiration infection, dictated a 
statement praising Rivers’ “far-reaching 
understanding of the operations of the De- 
fense Department. 

DEDICATED 


“No man ever lived,” Russell added, “who 
was so wholeheartedly dedicated to the de- 
fense of this nation than Mendel Rivers. 
Those of us who are convinced that a strong 
defense is our main hope for continued free- 
dom and peace have lost a champion.” 

Rep. F. Edward Hebert, D-La., next in line 
to succeed Rivers as head of the House Armed 
Services Committee, praised Rivers as “a 
fierce advocate in what he believed. 

UNLIMITED 


“His dedication,” Hebert went on, “to the 
security and defense of the country was un- 
limited. His courage and determination cou- 
pled with his tenacity and forthrightness 
were the keystone to the many fights he 
fought for the country he loved.” 

The Louisiana congressman said “few men 
of Rivers’ stature pass our way, but having 
passed our way leave indestructible signs 
along the way to remind us that there can 
be no compromise with principle and no fal- 
tering in the fight to keep this nation free 
and strong.” 

TOGETHER 

Hebert was with Rivers at one of the 
South Carolina Congressman’s last public 
appearances outside Congress. They were to- 
gether at ceremonies dedicating the Mendel 
Rivers library at the Baptist College in 
Charleston in late Ocotober. 

Rivers and Hebert were sworn in as Con- 
gressmen on the same day in 1941. A close 
friendship had existed since then. 

ELOQUENT 

Evangelist Billy Graham, who was also 
present at the library ceremonies in Charles- 
ton, said Rivers was one of “the most 
eloquent defenders of American freedom.” 

“I look forward to seeing him in heaven,” 
Graham said. 

The North Carolina evangelist called Ri- 
vers “my closest friend in Congress.” 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & 
Courier, Dec. 30, 1970] 
St. STEPHEN READIES FINAL RESTING PLACE 
For RIVERS 


(By Michael A. Little) 


St. STEPHEN.—While mourners from 
Charleston, South Carolina and the nation 
were waiting in the rain to pay their respects 
to Rep. L. Mendel Rivers in Charleston Tues- 
day, preparations for his final resting place 
were being made in nearby St. Stephen. 

Approximately 25 workmen and heavy 
equipment from the surrounding area here 
including workers from the Concentrated 
Employment Program, Highway Dept., Cain- 
hoy and other Berkeley County communities, 
gathered in a “community effort” to make 
the burial site for their “champion” more 
attractive to the many visitors expected here 
Wednesday. 
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“We realize history is being and will be 
made here Wednesday and we are trying to 
make everything as perfect as we possibly 
can,” St. Stephen Mayor J. Conway Belangia 
said. 

As mayor for the town of 1,800 Belangia 
expressed the feelings of the town’s people, 
saying, “Used to, if we ever needed any help 
for anything, we could call our friend in 
Washington, but we can't do that anymore. 

“This was his eyeball and he used to really 
take care of us. Mendel Rivers made many 
jobs available for the St. Stephen people and 
especially helped them when he brought the 
Douglas aircraft plant to St. Stephen,” Mayor 
Belangia said. 

“This is really a community project,” the 
mayor continued. 

Everyone will close their places of business 
at noon. About the only businesses that will 
remain open will be restaurants to accom- 
modate all of the out-of-town visitors that 
will be here,” Belangia said. 

Many of Congressman Rivers’ friends un- 
able to attend the funeral in Charleston are 
expected to crowd into St. Stephen for the 
burial. 

Mayor Belangia said the cortege will arrive 
in St. Stephen from Charleston on Highway 
52 and turn east on Highway 45 in St. Ste- 
phen for the three-block trip to the St. 
Stephen Episcopal Church. 

“This community is really hurt. We all 
loved Congressman Rivers,” the mayor said. 

“People may not have heard of St. Stephen 
before, but we know it will always be remem- 
bered now,” he said. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Dec. 31, 1970] 
THOUSANDS Pay FINAL RESPECTS 
(By Michael A. Little) 


Sr. STEPHEN.—His friends came early and 
they stayed late. 

The main street business section of St. 
Stephen closed promptly at noon as flags 
were flown from each building in honor of 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers. 

One shopkeeper was observed putting his 
flag up when a passerby shouted, “I have to 
go home and put my flag up too.” 

Approximately 6,000 persons jammed into 
the churchyard at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church to pay their fina] respects to their 
friend. 

“Who will look after us now?” echoed 
through the cemetery from the mourners 
gathered from across the state, nation and 
his hometown. 

One of the most fitting of the final tributes 
paid to the congressman of 30 years was a 
“Memorial Flyover,” three flights of 12 Air 
Force jets, F4Es, from Seymour-Johnson 
AFB, N.C., 4th Tactical Fighter Wing, led by 
Lt. Col. James Fox. Mission commander for 
the south to north flyby was Brig. Gen. Cleo 
M. Bishop, asst. deputy chief of staff for op- 
erations at Langley AFB, Va. 

“No man was too small for him to talk to. 
He would talk to the big and the small,” 
said Edgar M. Dodd, USN retired. 

“Nothing was too small for him to tackle,” 
Mrs. H. A. Murray of North Charleston said. 

Servicemen from many parts of the sur- 
rounding area made the trip to St. Stephen 
to pay tribute to their “serviceman.” 

“The servicemen are really going to miss 
him,” Sgt. 1.C. Louie McRae said Wednesday 
morning after driving from Ft. Bragg, N.C. 

Richard Bogenrief of Ft. Myer, Va., sounded 
taps for the ceremony. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Jan. 2, 1971] 
RIVERS ADMIRERS VISIT CEMETERY AT 
Sr. STEPHEN 

Sr. STEPHENS.—People from many areas of 

South Carolina and adjoining states journied 
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to this rural community New Year's Day to 
view the grave site of Rep. L. Mendel Rivers. 

St. Stephen Mayor J. Conway Belangia said 
25 to 50 cars had crowded the narrow ceme- 
tery road all New Year’s Day. He said many 
people took pictures of the flowers and of 
the grave. 

Mayor Belangia said he had seen cars from 
Florida and Georgia as well as surrounding 
areas of South Carolina. 


THE JIGSAW PUZZLE OF HISTORY 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by John P. Roche, which 
appeared in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of January 24, points out some of the 
dangers in “instant history.” 

(By John P. Roche) 

(John P. Roche, special consultant to Presi- 
dent Johnson from 1966 to 1968, is pro- 
fessor of politics and history at Brandeis 
and a syndicated newspaper columnist. 
This artcile was adapted from a paper given 
before the American Historical Association) 


Some years ago, in reviewing Arthur 
Schlesinger’s “A Thousand Days” for Harp- 
er's Magazine, I suggested that there was 
some resemblance between the volumes then 
flowing from Schlesinger, Sorensen, Salinger, 
and other lesser luminaries at Camelot, and 
the medieval monastic chronicle. If anything, 
events since that time have reinforced this 
prejudice. 

To be specific, I doubt that any historically 
valid treatment of the Kennedy-Johnson era 
can emerge for at least another decade, if 
then. I confess that when I emerged from the 
White House I signed up to do an “insider 
volume,” but sober, professional second 
thoughts have led me to put that project on 
ice until at least 1980. 

The problem is that I simultaneously know 
too much, and not enough. I know what I 
thought was happening, what others on the 
staff thought was happening, what the press 
thought was happening. But I cannot fully 
document what happened. And I have seen 
enough highly classified documents to know 
that what most of the observers thought was 
happening was at best half-right, at worst 
dead wrong. (We will explore a few cases of 
this sort later.) This has steered me in a 
different direction as far as writing is con- 
cerned: I am now preparing what is frankly 
and unashamedly an ex parte memoir, “From 
Camelot to the Alamo.” It is based on what 
I believed was true, on the picture as I con- 
ceptualized it, of the Kennedy-Johnson era. 
As I pointed out so long ago with respect to 
Schlesinger's fine book, it will not be a history 
but should be helpful to those who try ob- 
jectively to put the pieces together. 

This is not the place to explore in detail 
the various “inside” stories that have 
emerged from the Kennedy-Johnson era, ex- 
cept to note that too frequently they are dis- 
guised autobiography and/or therapy. I have 
nothing against autobiography, but I get a 
bit tired of grievances posing as high theory. 
For example, several chroniclers emphasize 
President Johnson’s “isolation” and the ex- 
tent to which his “courtiers” protected him 
from reality. Translated, this means “Why 
didn’t Lyndon talk to me?” Similarly, we are 
told that no one dared to challenge the 
President on his Vietnam policies, that he 
went up in smoke if anyone suggested a 
bombing halt. Translated, this means “I 
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didn't dare argue because he might have 
fired me.” 

Now it so happens that I opposed the 
bombing strategy against North Vietnam 
from the day it was inaugurated, wrote an 
article condemning it which appeared in the 
spring of 1965 in The Washington Post and 
elsewhere, and never changed my views. Note 
my formulation: I supported the defense of 
South Vietnam but opposed the whole notion 
of a cut-rate, air-power war. (I did not see 
it as a moral issue: sending bombs by air 
mail is no less moral than employing parcel 
post, as the North Vietnamese did.) Presi- 
dent Johnson was fully aware of my position, 
which I called to his attention about once a 
month in various contexts. Indeed, on sev- 
eral occasions he asked me to send copies 
of my memorandums to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, As a courtesy I always sent 
copies to Walt Rostow, but since I neglected 
to send any to The New York Times (I was 
not working for them), it was officially True 
that nobody in the Administration ever ques- 
tioned the President's policies. 

This is not to assume a heroic pose—sey- 
eral of my friends in the White House (who 
did not have university tenure) lost their 
voices arguing with the President on issues 
ranging across the board from foreign policy 
to crime bills to increasing taxes. But—and 
this is the crux of the matter for the his- 
torian—not only was there verbal argument, 
respectful but nonetheless sharp, but there 
were pieces of paper: “Secret—Eyes Only” 
memos to the President from his staff. There 
were full transcriptions of various crucial 
meetings. Each of us has a set of our memos, 
but only the Presidential archives in Austin 
contain the whole range. Including most 
significantly what the President said to Dean 
Rusk or Robert McNamara after he had read 
whatever stuff we sent him. 

The net result is that most White House 
“revelations” would be thrown out of a 
court of law in about 30 seconds; they simply 
lack any probative substance, I know what 
the President said to me over the unmoni- 
tored direct ilme, and Harry McPherson and 
Joe Califano know what I told them the 
President told me. Then one of Califano’s 
assistants might pass on to a speechwriter 
with an ego deficiency what he had heard 
(via Califano) that the President told me. 
The speechwriter, who was tucked away 
somewhere in the Executive Office Building 
preparing “Rose Garden prose,” 1.e., talks to 
visiting Elks, might decide to build up his 
credit as an insider by calling a newspaper 
correspondent; “You know, I was with John- 
son when he was talking to Roche this morn- 
ing about the problem of jets for Peru and 
the old man was really climbing the wall.” 

Next day, Page One: “Informed White 
House sources indicate that the President 
referred obscenely to de Gaulle in connection 
with a rumored French agreement to sell 
supersonic jets to Peru.” To the end of time, 
who will believe that the original discussion 
related to the British sale of Hawker Hunters 
to, say, Pakistan? This is hypothetical, but 
just so—and only to protect the guilty. 

A classic example of this sort of embellish- 
ment can be found in Eric F. Goldman’s 
“Tragedy of Lyndon Johnson.” Professor 
Goldman, accustomed to the genial environ- 
ment of Princeton, got himself involved with 
the West Side Jacobins in connection with a 
White House Arts Festival, and several of 
them decided to convert the affair into an 
anti-Vietnam happening. There was, as you 
may recall, a bit of a stir and, indeed, it is 
difficult not to feel considerable sympathy 
for Professor Goldman, At the same time, 
the President—for equally good reasons— 
was not amused and, apparently, simply 
froze Goldman out of any White House 
functions. But Goldman relates that he took 
his trouble to an old friend of the President, 
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who called Presidential appointments secre- 
tary Marvin Watson, to get a reading. The 
old Presidential friend talked to Watson and 
then told Goldman that Watson suggested, 
in vivid obscene language, that the profes- 
sor take a jump in the river. 

Several aspects of this should be noted. 
First, Goldman does not say that Watson 
used the obscenity; he says X quoted Watson 
to that effect. Second, Goldman was clearly 
not the President's favorite at the time, so 
the story has some deductive persuasiveness. 
But the hooker is that Watson is a devout 
churchman who simply never uses that kind 
of language—to those of us who know Wat- 
son (and he is a close personal friend of 
mine) Goldman's anecdote has the same per- 
Suasiveness as a story headlined “Pope Paul 
Busted on Pot Charge.” But how can one 
prove a negative? Particularly when it is 
confronted on the second bounce? 

Admittedly, this is a trivial instance, but it 
highlights a whole genre, one almost would 
Say a business: namely, the surfacing of 
Presidential quotes, and of attributions to 
other high officials, which are impossible to 
validate or to refute. I recall vividly a phone 
conversation with President John Kennedy 
in late September or early October, 1962, in 
which he scorched me for at least 15 minutes. 
I had written an article suggesting less pro- 
file and more courage on a number of press- 
ing issues, notably civil rights, and he caught 
me at 7:30 A.M. as I was drinking my first 
cup of coffee. For me it was a Bay of Pigs: 
I didn't get a word in edgewise and he was 
running about 400 a minute. 

When he hung up, I went back to my 
breakfast and figured that this was the pen- 
alty one paid for being national chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action—a job 
which required one to try to keep a liberal 
President in fighting trim. I didn’t know 
that I had been blasted by a future martyr— 
Jack Kennedy had been sore at me off and 
on since I went to work for him in 1957. 
The consequence was, of course, that I did 
not rush to my commonplace book and record 
Kennedy's sentiments—I just figured that 
the next time he needed A.D.A. support, he 
would be in a friendlier mood. (As, in fact 
he was.) j 

A couple of months later I ran into Larry 
O'Brien, who filled me in on some details. 
He had gone to see the President in his 
bedroom and Kennedy had thrown the maga- 
zine at him—the one with my offensive 
article—and said, “What the hell is Arthur 
[Schlesinger] getting paid for? He is sup- 
posed to keep these bastards on a leash.” 
thought this was pretty funny and remem- 
bered it, but I wonder if O'Brien has the 
slightest recollection. There is no particular 
reason why he should—what was for me a 
Startling experience was probably for him 
a commonplace event. But in legal terms, 
there is no way of proving a thing—I could 
have dreamed it all up. 

While I can honestly say that I have never 
knowingly invented a quote for Presidential 
attribution, I must im all candor concede 
that on occasion things got a bit complicated. 
For example, President Johnson would in 
Succession call Califano, Christian, Mc- 
Pherson and me to get our reading on some 
problem. Usually his calls were Slightly thera- 
peutic; i.e.. he would be madder than hell 
about some column and would explore the 
author's credentials and ancestry in some 
detail. We would immediately caucus and 
try to work out a sensible, common position, 
and in the course of our meditations each 
would repeat the pithier components of the 
President’s analysis. By the time we got 
finished, it was often hard to recall which 
things he had said to whom and within a 
week, I suspect, each of us fed the whole 
works into his personal memory bank. The 
smart thing to do would have been to have 
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our secretaries monitor and transcribe the 
conversations, but this was absolutely for- 
bidden (except, I believe, to Walt Rostow— 
who had to have his instructions on crucial 
matters of foreign policy down in black and 
white). Lyndon Johnson wanted privacy with 
his staff, even at the expense of historical 
exactitude. 

Another of Goldman’s difficulties which 
might be mentioned at this point is that he 
believed what he read in the papers. In his 
book—of which very little is actually first- 
hand recollection—he lavishes praise on Hu- 
bert Humphrey for his spontaneity and wit 
in the 1964 campaign (which was, in fact, a 
fearful drag). 

To exemplify his point he takes a speech 
Humphrey delivered in Toledo, Ohio, on Oct. 
6, 1964, and suggests that it was Hubert at 
his best. Improvised wit, searching commen- 
tary—these were the essentials of the Vice 
Presidential candidates’ vivid presentation. 

The only problem is that this speech was 
neither spontaneous nor delivered! It was 
written by me—and with all due immodesty 
I can state it was a good speech—and under 
the arrangement we had with the Senator, 
unless he vetoed it, the Democratic National 
Committee sent out a press release based on 
our (the Washington staff's) draft. This was 
done for morning release on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, and—since it was a slow day elsewhere 
and the speech had some zip—it hit the 
headlines in three leading papers. 

Meanwhile, out in Toledo, Humphrey—in- 
stead of giving my 20-minute speech—talked 
for an hour and 40 minutes. He gave one- 
third of each of five bad speeches. Why? Be- 
cause someone on the plane into Toledo had 
persuaded him that my speech would lose 
Ohio, and seven volunteer speechwriters 
(every man seems to consider himself a 
speechwriter—in fact, speech-writing is a 
real art) had put together a monstrosity 
(which I later heard on tape). The corre- 
spondents on the plane heard the first 10 
minutes and retired to the nearest bar, so 
the only coverage the event received was (1) 
in the Toledo papers, which were accurate; 
and (2) in The Times, Baltimore Sun, and 
Washington Post, whose stories were based 
on the D.N.C. press release and totally inac- 
curate. As I recall, this was the speech in 
Which Humphrey actually told the assem- 
bled Democrats that Jack Kennedy was 
watching from heaven to see how they voted! 
It was not one of his better days. 

Let us turn to another area of instant his- 
tory which is going to be a source of major 
problems to the historian of the future: 
the conflict in authorities on the same event. 
On Sept. 2, 1963, President Kennedy gave 
Walter Cronkite of C.B.S. an exclusive inter- 
view, most of it centering on the status of 
the Diem regime in Vietnam. Roger Hilsman, 
then Assistant Secretary of State, Far East, 
noted in his book that television forced a de- 
cision. “The subject of Vietnam and the 
Buddhist crisis,” wrote Hilsman, “was an in- 
evitable question. The White House 
staff [composed] a proposed response that 
Was as innocuous as possible [but] the Presi- 
dent tossed it aside and bit the bullet. ‘I 
don’t think,’ the President said, ‘that unless 
a greater effort is made to win popular sup- 
port that the war can be won out there...’” 

Hilsman goes on to state that the “mean- 
ing of [a] reference to the need for ‘changes 
in policy and personnel’ was that the Presi- 
dent had decided that the tension between 
the United States and the Diem regime would 
continue until the policy of repression 
against the Buddhists and the students had 
been abandoned .. .” 

Of the same situation, Schlesinger wrote 
that President Kennedy “tossed aside a mod- 
erate statement his staff had prepared” and 
went on to sock Diem with a hardline po- 
sition. In short both Hilsman and Schlesin- 
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ger indicate that Kennedy, in his Cronkite 
interview, deliberately rejected a moderate 
view and substituted what was, in effect, an 
ultimatum to Diem to shape up or ship out. 
Sorensen makes no substantive comment. 

However, another precinct—one far closer 
to the actual TV interview than either Hils- 
man or Schlesinger—has also reported (and 
with an entirely different reading of the 
course of events). Pierre Salinger, press sec- 
retary, who handled the logistics of the 
Cronkite interview, later wrote that this TV 
special “had an unfortunate aftermath. 
C.B.S. shot half an hour of questions and 
answers, mostly on Vietnam, but cut the 
footage to 12 minutes for actual broad- 
cast. The result was a partial distortion of 
J.F.K.’s opinion of President Diem. In the 
actual interview, which was filmed, Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke cf his respect and sym- 
pathy for Diem. When the film was shown to 
the public, only the unfavorable Presidential 
remarks remained.” 

I later asked Pierre Salinger how this 
could have happened: it is inconceivable 
that a network would edit an interview with 
the President without going over the cuts 
with the White House. He said it was one 
of those things that fell through the slats 
when the President was out of town—like 
the famous “Do not abort” cable sent to 
the embassy in Saigon (encouraging an anti- 
Diem coup) when the President was at Hy- 
annis in ‘ate August, 1963. These things hap- 
pen in every Administration, providing fod- 
der for later paranoids: Why was the warn- 
ing to General Short at Pearl Harbor on 
Dec. 6, 1941 sent by Western Union? From 
my knowledge of the Government, I am 
absolutely ready to believe that the an- 
swer was incompetence. But what know they 
of incompetence who only footnotes know? 

Let us examine the focus of another, more 
recent conflict of sources: the famous “Bat- 
tle of Johnson’s Speech.” In March, 1969, a 
year after the Johnson speech which cut 
back the air war on North Vietnam and an- 
nounced his retirement from the Presidential 
competition, The New York Times ran two 
articles on the reasons for this shift and the 
bureaucratic infighting that accompanied it. 
Subsequently, the man who claimed to be 
the deus ex machina of the whole shift in 
Vietnam policy, Townsend Hoopes, published 
a book, “The Limits of Intervention,” which 
attempted to bolster this claim. 

Frankly, this put me in a difficult position. 
It was folly to allow Hoopes to pre-empt the 
historical stage (since, in fact, he was poorly 
informed), but any serlous reply had to be 
based on highly classified materials (which 
Hoopes didn’t even know existed). The fact 
is that when Lyndon Johnson asked people 
to keep their mouths shut, they did—or were 
put on ice in one of the many comfortable 
welfare programs that exist in the Govern- 
ment. I spent, at the President's request, a 
good part of six months trying to figure out 
what went wrong in Vietnam and I had 
access to all relevant documents going back 
to 1964-65. But, to repeat, I reported to him, 
not to The New York Times. Moreover, there 
was a certain moral question involved in 
anticipating the President’s memoirs—as 
well as the nice legal question of declassify- 
ing “Top Secret, Sensitive, Eyes Only” 
memorandums. 

So I called the former President and sug- 
gested he break loose enough material to de- 
molish Hoopes, but he felt that he would 
have an opportunity to deal personally with 
the question in a forthcoming series of TV 
interviews with the ubiquitous Walter Cron- 
kite. On Feb. 6, 1970, he went into the whole 
affair on TV, reading from some of the 
memos, only to be greeted by hoots of deri- 
sion from Hoopes (who accused him of 
“standing history on its head”) and others. 
Hoopes accused Johnson of lying when the 
latter said he had instructed Rusk and Clif- 
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ford by memo on Feb. 28, 1968, to undertake 
a searching reappraisal of all aspects of our 
Vietnam policy. Hoopes said flatly that “the 
Pentagon officials concerned are quite clear 
that they never received such a document.” 
Hoopes cited a host of hearsay witnesses, and 
made the flat statement: “Clifford is certain 
that his instructions from the President were 
entirely oral, and rather narrow in scope... .” 

This time I challenged Hoopes in print, 
pointing out that there was a memo of 
Feb. 28, 1968; it went to the principal officials 
(including McNamara, who was retiring on 
the 29th); it called for a total, across-the- 
board evaluation of our options in Vietnam; 
and that Clark Clifford had signed a receipt 
for his copy and referred to its headings in a 
reply written March 4, I still did not feel it 
proper to distribute copies, but the odds 
seemed pretty good that if Hoopes, Clifford, 
or any of the others involved called me a liar, 
some documentation might surface from 
Austin. I guess those involved thought so, 
too—there was not one effort to refute my 
contentions. 

Finally, in this context, take the role of 
Dean Rusk, who was, in March, 1968, the 
principal supporter of an unconditional, par- 
tial (above the 20th Parallel) bombing halt. 
Schlesinger once referred to Rusk, whom I 
gather he did not like, as a “Buddha” who 
never contributed to policy discussions. 
Rusk’s reply was that when Schlesinger was 
in the room he kept his mouth shut, since 
otherwise his words would be all over George- 
town in half an hour. My view is that Rusk 
over did the secrecy bit—I think sometimes 
he kept secrets from himself just to stay in 
trim—but in direct private consultations 
with the President, McNamara, Clifford and 
perhaps two or three others he was a sharp, 
discerning participant. 

By the fall of 1967, although he was pessi- 
mistic about any positive result (with justi- 
fication, as events have demonstrated), Rusk 
had decided that a cutback in the bombing 
of North Vietnam might lead to negotiations. 
(The idea of cutting back to the 20th, by the 
way, had been around for some time: McNa- 
mara and Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Bundy had staffed it out in the spring 
of 1967.) This came out in a reply Rusk 
drafted in November, 1967, to a memo (anon- 
ymous, but actually written by McNamara) 
which the President circulated to a dozen 
trusted advisers recommending a total bomb- 
ing halt, a troop ceiling for Vietnam, and in 
general de-escalation and what is now known 
as “Vietnamization.” Of those canvassed, only 
Rusk and Under Secretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach reacted sympathetically, though 
they argued for a partial rather than a total 
bombing halt to protect our troops in I Corps 
from invasion through the DMZ. Clifford, by 
the way, was hard as nails. On March 4, 1968, 
Clifford was still a hard hawk, but Rusk re- 
introduced the proposal for a bombing cut- 
back, argued for it with the President, and 
found a receptive ear. 

No disrespect is intended to Clark Clifford, 
who in my judgment did in the Department 
of Defense what should have been done two 
years earlier—that is, he began the Viet- 
namization of the war, My only point is that 
Rusk’s proposal did not come out of the blue; 
he had made it six months earlier, But 
Hoopes simply was unaware that the Novem- 
ber-December discussions had ever taken 
place. 

Well, so much for “The Battle of John- 
son's Speech,” except to note that this was 
not really a historical argument at all, It 
was theological, As of 1970, liberal Demo- 
crats decided that the war in Vietnam must 
somehow be expunged from the party’s rec- 
ord. The ideal way to accomplish this Or- 
wellian objective was to show that a few sin- 
ister hawks foisted our Southeast Asian 
policy on an unwilling but helpless mass of 
liberal doves. 
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Hoopes and his associates were thus busy 
concocting a virtuous past; history has be- 
come an instrument of retrospective salva- 
tion. Indeed, as I look around today, I get 
the distinct impression that the only sup- 
porters of the Vietnam war in the top eche- 
lons of the Johnson Administration were the 
President, Dean Rusk, Walt Rostow and my- 
self. The White House staff, the bureaucracy, 
Congress and even some high military posi- 
tions were seemingly populated by secret 
doves. Washington, in short, was full of men 
wrestling with their consciences, and—as the 
paucity of resignations indicated—winning. 

Indeed, it wil] be interesting to watch the 
historian of the future wrestling with the 
problem of defining a “dove.” Professor Hans 
J. Morgenthau, for example, has been 
thought of as a leading dove, but the reader 
of his views on Southeast Asia finds himself 
a bit unnerved. True, Morgenthau opposed 
“peripheral containment” of Asian Commu- 
nism (i.e, the war in Vietnam), but sug- 
gested in its place a straight Dulles strate- 
gy—nuclear bombs! 

Or, take the confusing role of Gen. James 
M. Gavin, who in 1966 became famous for his 
alleged opposition to bombing North Viet- 
nam and his alleged advocacy of “enclaves.” 
I say “alleged” because in testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
February, 1966, General Gavin flatly denied 
that he wanted to stop bombing North Viet- 
nam, denied that he wanted “a halt in the 
escalation,” and denied that he recom- 
mended “withdrawal of American troops to 
defend a limited number of enclaves." In- 
deed, he urged that “the utility value [of 
Haiphong] should just be done away with 
since it is a major port of entry for military 
supplies”! 

Perhaps some of the confusion arose be- 
cause a year later, in testifying before the 
same committee, General Gavin announced 
that “I opposed the bombing of North Viet- 
nam at the last hearings, and I still oppose 
the bombing of North Vietnam, and I think 
the bombing should be stopped.” Since the 
politicians were already beginning to cover 
their tracks on bombing, one suspects they 
decided to let the general join the caper. 

Politicians and generals can, perhaps, be 
forgiven for trying to cover their tracks, but 
the situation of a scholar is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The personal theme of Hilsman’s 
book, “To Move a Nation,” was that he re- 
signed from the Johnson Administration be- 
cause he saw it deviating from the flexible, 
political strategy toward Vietnam imple- 
mented by President Kennedy. The Johnson 
Administration, Hilsman wrote, “was obvi- 
ously going to take the military path.” In 
the course of writing his volume, Hilsman 
declassified a large number of his own Secret 
and Top-Secret memorandums; I am taking 
the liberty now of declassifying one that he 
somehow overlooked. 

Dated Aug. 30, 1963, it is a six-page Top- 
Secret memorandum to the Secretary of 
State from the Assistant Secretary, Far East 
(ie. Hilsman). Subject: “Possible Diem- 
Nhu Moves and U.S. Responses.” The back- 
ground might be briefly noted. President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
suspecting that the United States was plot- 
ting a coup in Saigon, began in the summer 
of 1963 to threaten the Americans with what 
we now call “Vietnamization.” Among the 
sinister gambits allegedly considered were 
(1) a deal with Hanoi, (2) telling the Amer- 
icans to go home, and (3) calling for great- 
power neutralization of the whole of Indo- 
china (patterned on the Laos model of 1962). 

Hilsman projected 11 possible Diem-Nhu 
moves and suggested what contingency plans 
should be evolved to deal with each. Our 
concern here is with four of those moves: 

“Diem Nhu Move: Severance of all aid 
ties with the U.S., ouster of all U.S. personnel 
(except for a limited diplomatic staff), and 
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demand for the remoyal of all U.S.-con- 
trolled military equipment in Vietnam. 

“U.S. Response: (a) We should stall in 
removing U.S. personnel and equipment from 
Vietnam. This move by (Saigon) would 
again, however, underscore the necessity for 
speed in our counteraction. (b) If Diem- 
Nhu move to seize U.S.-controlled equip- 
ment, we should resist by all necessary 
force. 

“Diem-Nhu Move: Political move towards 
[Hanoi] (such as opening of neutralization 
negotiations), or rumors and indirect threats 
of such a move, 

“U.S. Response: (a) Ambassador Lodge 
should give Diem a firm warning of the dan- 
gers of such a course, and point out its con- 
tinued pursuit will lead to cessation of U.S. 
aid. (b) Encourage the generals to move 
promptly with a coup. (c) We should pub- 
licize to the world .. . any threats or move 
by Diem or Nhu toward [Hanoi] in order to 
show the two-edged game they are playing 
and help justify publicly our counteractions. 
(d) If [Hanoi] threatens to respond to an 
anti-Diem coup by sending troops openly to 
South Vietnam, we should let it [Hanoi] 
know unequivocally that we shall hit 
[Hanoi] with all that is necessary to force 
it to desist. (e) We should be prepared to 
take such military action. 

“Diem-Nhu Move: Appeal to de Gaulle for 
political support for neutralization of Viet- 
nam. 

“U.S. Response: (a) We should point out 
publicly that Vietnam cannot be effectively 
neutralized unless the Communists are re- 
moved from control of North Vietnam. If a 
coalition between Diem and the Communists 
is suggested, we should reply that this would 
be the avenue to a Communist takeover in 
view of the relative strength of the two prin- 
cipals in the coalition. Once an anti-Diem 
coup is started in South Vietnam, we can 
point to the obvious refusal of South Viet- 
nam to accept a D.em-Communist coalition. 

Diem-Nhu Move: Continuation of hostili- 
ties in Saigon as long as possible in the hope 
that the U.S. may weaken because of the 
bloodbath which may involve U.S, personnel. 

U.S. Response: (a) We should maintain 
our sangfroid and encourage the coup forces 
to continue to fight to the extent necessary. 
(b) We should seek to bring officers loyal to 
Diem over to our side... . We should en- 
courage the coup group [to cut off Diem’s 
supplies}. (d) We should make full use of 
any U.S. equipment available in Vietnam to 
assist the coup group. (e) If necessary, we 
should bring in U.S. combat forces to assist 
the coup group to achieve victory.” 

Without laboring the obvious, Hilsman’s 
definition of a “political solution” seems to 
have altered rather radically between August, 
1963, when he composed this bellicose memo, 
and February, 1964, when he sensed a “‘mili- 
tary solution” in the offing and resigned. I 
might add that the key to any “political so- 
lution” in Indochina back in 1962-65, was 
“neutralization,” along the lines of the Ge- 
neva Agreement on Laos. Thus Hilsman’s 
view of neutralization, as expressed in the 
foregoing, is particularly pertinent. By 1963 
standards, Hilsman made Dean Rusk sound 
like a pacifist. 

There is one final problem of instant his- 
tory that deserves brief analysis. That is the 
fact that at different periods in time people 
are asking different questions. The dispute 
over the Tonkin Gulf Resolution is a classic 
example of this kind of shift. In 1964, when 
the President asked Congress for a functional 
declaration of war (which is what the resolu- 
tion was), the Senators who held hearings 
asked Secretary McNamara what Hanoi's tor- 
pedo boats were trying to do to us? The 
hearings were heavily censored, but if one 
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meshes them with those held by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1968, the 
story becomes crystal clear: The American 
destroyers knew the North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boats were out to get them because 
Hanoi’s orders to its task force had been 
intercepted. 

The reason for the excessive censorship 
escapes me—anyone with a fifth-grade edu- 
cation (here or in Hanoi) could figure out 
the main lines of the argument from the 
illusions in the uncensored portion of the 
report on the hearings. (Besides which 1 
was told by a high Vietnamese official that 
the orders were transmitted in clear, i.e., 
they were not coded.) At any rate, in 1964 
the Congress asked “What were they doing 
to us?” and the Administration, with docu- 
ments, indicated they planned to sink us. 
Congressmen and Senators generally take a 
dim view of foreign warships trying to sink 
our destroyers; the President wanted to lay 
it on the line to Hanoi for deterrent pur- 
poses; the result: the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately nobody cheers when deter- 
rence works, but when it fails the trouble 
begins. And as the American people became 
increasingly infuriated with the war, their 
elected representatives began searching for 
protective cover. The simplest form of cover 
is the ancient slogan, “We were tricked!"— 
and out it came. One of the problems of 
being President is that you have no place to 
hide, no excuse when things get tough. As 
Kennedy said after the Bay of Pigs, “Success 
has a thousand fathers but failure is an 
orphan.” 

Since President Johnson pulled a copy of 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution out of his poc- 
ket every time a Congressman or Senator 
complained about the war—I suspect he kept 
one in his pajama pockets—the Senators set 
out to undermine its validity. Now, instead 
of asking what the North Vietanmese PT- 
boats were trying to do, they asked a dif- 
ferent and nastier question: How successful 
were they? In other words, the intention of 
the boats was at issue in 1964, their effec- 
tiveness in 1968. Manifestly they were un- 
successful—that had been apparent back 
in 1964—but now their lack of success be- 
came proof that the whole affair had been 
blown up out of all reasonable proportion 
simply to trick Congress. 

Now this gets the analyst into a complex 
problem. Clearly the President, recalling 
Harry Truman’s Congressional difficulties 
over Korea, wanted to mass the Congress, 
and the nation. If the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion had worked (as the Formosa Strait one 
did), we would have a different world about 
us. But it didn’t, and the hard fact is we 
all (with a handful of exceptions) tricked 
ourselves. 

So, farewell to instant history and God 
help the poor souls who try to put the jig- 
saw puzzle together when all the precincts 
have reported. As for me, I'm going to write 
it as I saw and believed it—but with a can- 
did admission that any resemblance to 
events as they in fact occurred may be 
coincidental. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE FOR TEXTILES 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to some very perceptive 
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remarks included in the Greenville, S.C., 
News editorial of January 26, 1971, con- 
cerning the truly desperate condition of 
the textile industry. Legislative remedy 
will, of course, be actively sought within 
the Congress, but sincere administration 
support is much needed. 
The editorial follows: 


LITTLE SUNSHINE FOR TEXTILES 


An 11 per cent increase in foreign imports 
in 1970 and defeat of national legislation 
designed to hold such imports to reasonable 
levels combined to increase the pall of gloom 
hanging over the textile industry. There are 
few rays of sunshine. 

Rep. Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, powerful 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has vowed to renew the fight for the 
import quotas bill which cleared the House 
and then died in the Senate during the hectic 
final hours of the “lame duck” session of 
the 91st Congress. Mr. Mills’ determination 
to start all over again with the measure is 
courageous. 

The textile industry never needed such 
champions more, As Greenville textile leader 
Eugene Stone III has so aptly predicted, “If 
Congress doesn’t act, we will see more lay- 
offs, more plants closing and more plants 
moving overseas.” The prediction can be sup- 
ported with hard facts and figures on the 
deteriorating state of the industry nation- 
wide—and especially in South Carolina. 

Through the middle of 1970, more than 
7,000 textile workers, representing salary 
losses of $23.6 million and state revenue of 
$633,000, lost their jobs. Indications are that 
final figures for the year will push the totals 
much higher. The list of milis closing down 
or sharply curtailing expensive expansion 
plans grows longer every day. 

Other industries across the state showed 
a gain of 21 per cent between June, 1969, and 
June, 1970, but textile corporations’ declara- 
tions dropped 76 per cent in the same period. 
Two-thirds of South Carolina’s work force is 
employed by textile or textile-related indus- 
tries. The same frightening statistics can be 
found in North Carolina and other states 
heavily involved in textiles. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reports that 
textile employment across the nation 
dropped from 991,000 to 945,000, a decrease 
of 4.7 per cent, in the past year. This doesn't 
include thousands of workers who are find- 
ing themselves on short time and reduced 
hours. 

The industry, of course, has felt the pinch 
of the sagging national economy, but its 
major illness can be traced directly to the 
Japanese-led import campaign. At the core 
of the problem is the fact that foreign tex- 
tile imports have jumped from 976 million 
yards in 1959 to more than 4 billion yards 
in 1970. 

Japan continues to follow a largely protec- 
tionist trade policy, while it picks the pocket 
of the United States through conning us into 
maintaining our free trade position. This 
insistence by Japan on retaining a basic 
trade imbalance is chiefly to blame for con- 
tinued failure of negotiations on the im- 
ports issue. 

Japanese Premier Sato, however, did give 
this country some advice that President 
Nixon and Congress would do well to take 
to heart. He said, “In any country, if a cer- 
tain industry is in trouble, it is natural for 
that country to take steps to protect that 
industry.” 

The textile industry at this point is not 
too optimistic about getting the US. to 
do the natural thing and take positive steps 
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to hold foreign imports to reasonable and 
fair limits. It will be too late to move when 
American textile companies have become en- 
trenched overseas and when the thousands 
of workers they would leave behind on this 
side of the ocean are placing an unbearable 
strain on the economy. 

Rep. Mills and others, with the South Caro- 
lina legislative delegation in the lead, can 
be expected to put up another good fight 
this year. Sen. Ernest F. Hollings already 
has introduced a similar imports measure 
in the Senate. But they need help, especially 
from the White House. 

The full support of the Nixon administra- 
tion could possibly tip the congressional 
scales. The President, despite campaign prom- 
ises to provide relief for the textile industry, 
has so far given only lukewarm endorsement 
to legislation that could do much to accom- 
plish that relief. His position in the com- 
ing legislative battle could well be the key 
to the future of America’s domestic textile 
industry. 


WAYNE GUTHRIE STARTS ON NEXT 
HALF CENTURY 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on January 
1, 1971, veteran Indianapolis newspaper- 
man Wayne Guthrie finished his first 
50 years and started his second half cen- 
tury. The following story from the Jan- 
uary 1, 1971, Indianapolis News gives the 
highlights in the life of one of Indiana's 
most famous newsmen: 


WAYNE GUTHRIE STARTS ON Next HALF 
CENTURY 


(By Bill Roberts) 


“He's as Hoosier as sassafras and sumac.” 

“He’s the most conscientious newspaper- 
man I've ever known,” 

“He was a 24-hour-a-day city editor.” 

“When a big story was breaking, he was 
all business, all accuracy and all work.” 

These are just a few of the comments 
from fellow workers of Wayne Guthrie, re- 
porter, editor, columnist and public speaker, 
who began his 51st year at The News today. 

Back on Jan. 1, 1921, when he came to 
work at The News, it was with the under- 
standing this was to be only a temporary 
association. Guthrie, who is a graduate of 
Indiana University Law School, had planned 
to join an Indianapolis law office as soon as 
the prospective partners could organize the 
firm. But, the firm was never formed, so 
Guthrie had no reason to leave the Great 
Hoosier Daily. 


CITY EDITOR 


Guthrie points out this very well could be 
the longest temporary job in the history of 
journalism. 

Although he is best-known for his column, 
Ringside In Hoosierland, which he has been 
writing since 1947, Guthrie served as assist- 
ant city editor seven years and city editor 
14. 

Born in Nashville, Guthrie has always 
looked upon his deep-rooted Hoosier heritage 
as a blessing. He also possesses this same 
strong conviction about America and that 
has brought him numerous honors, 

Nine times Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge has honored him for his columns on 
behalf of the preservation and perpetuation 
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of the American free way of life. He also has 
been cited by the American Association of 
State and Local History for two series— 
“Famous Hoosiers” and “Pre-Statehood Indi- 
ana Towns.” 

Guthrie is a former president of the Indi- 
anapolis Press Club and a past Indiana gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis. In 1970 the Press Club 
named him Indiana Newsman of the Year. 

Two Indiana governors—one Republican 
and one Democrat—made him a Sagamore 
of the Wabash. There have been other awards 
too, from the DeMolay, the Masons, the 
Shrine and Kiwanis. 


ENTER, THE SPEAKER 


One of the biggest changes in Guthrie's 
eventful life came in the summer of 1946 
when he went to the Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific to witness and cover two atomic tests. 

After returning to Indianapolis, he found 
people wanted to hear about what he had 
seen. So, Guthrie the speaker emerged. Since 
his first talk in a neighbor’s basement in 
August, 1946, Guthrie has delivered his 
“Ringside At Bikini” address 853 times, in 
81 states and two Canadian provinces to 
audiences ranging up to 12,000. 

Later, he started talking about American- 
ism and won his 10th Freedoms Foundation 
award, He has given this speech, “Accentuate 
the Positive,” more than 250 times from San 
Francisco to Atlantic City and from Miami 
to Great Falls, Mont. 

Fellow Columnist Griff Niblack who was 
reporter when Guthrie was city editor, 
commented, “The biggest story Wayne ever 
covered was the A-bomb tests and on his re- 
turn he surprised everyone, including his 
closest friends, when he made a tremendous 
speech about it. He is a topnotch speaker. 

“Nobody ever got down to work earlier or 
stayed later. He kept meticulous hours and 
believed in his reporters keeping the same.” 
Niblack also recalls that a former photog- 
rapher for The News claimed Guthrie once 
suggested that he photograph both the start 
and finish of a 100-yard dash. Guthrie insists 
it was facetious. 

Veteran political editor Ed Ziegner remem- 
bers, “In 1940-41 I was working Saturdays 
only on The News, just trying to get some 
experience until a full-time job opened up. 
When I showed up at 7 a.m. the first Satur- 
day, Wayne took me over to the Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, pointed to it and 
asked me if I knew what it was. 

“I answered, ‘Yes,’ and he said, ‘Okay, now 
use it!” 

SHARP REPORTER 

Another columnist, Bill Wildhack, tells 
about the time The News City Hall reporter 
decided it was safe to attend a matinee at 
the Circle Theater on a quiet summer day. 
It seems that at intermission the writer 
telephoned Guthrie from the lobby of the 
theater just as the band struck up a lively 
tune. 

“What's that music?” Guthrie asked. 

“It's the police and firemen’s band practic- 
ing,” replied the quick-thinking reporter. 

Although Guthrie is celebrating his 50th 
anniversary as a newspaperman, he can still 
remember his first major assignment, cover- 
ing the 3l-night revival services of famed 
evangelist Gypsy Smith. 

“It was sponsored by the Church Federa- 
tion in an old wooden tabernacle that stood 
at the northeast corner of Alabama and Ohio. 
This should not be confused with Cadle 
Tabernacle which was built later at New 
Jersey and Ohio.” Guthrie pointed out. 

His first “scoop” was the tragic interurban 
crash at Alfonte, near Ingalls in Madison 
County, Feb. 2, 1924. At least 21 persons 
burned to death. Fortunately, Guthrie and 
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his wife, Mildred, who were riding one of 
the trains, survived, and he had the story 
before people in Indianapolis were aware of 
the disaster. 

Among his most successful campaigns as 
a columnist, Guthrie lists these three: 

Persuading the state to name a state 
park after Col. Richard Lieber, father of In- 
diana's state park system. 

Changing Victory Field in Indianapolis to 
Owen J. Bush Stadium. (Guthrie is a rabid 
baseball fan who has been known to sneak 
away in the afternoon to see a game.) 

Bringing honor to Walter Myers, sole sur- 
vivor of the trio who succeeded in getting 
the American Legion to establish its National 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 

In case anyone is apprehensive, Ringside 
In Hoosierland will continue to appear Mon- 
day through Friday. The author, a man with 
& quick smile, has no intention of stopping. 

“Lest anyone get the erroneous impression, 
I intend never to retire,” Guthrie added em- 
phatically. 


FEAR OF FBI UNFOUNDED 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very concerned over the smear campaign 
now being mounted against Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and particularly its 
esteemed Director, J. Edgar Hoover. Cer- 
tainly all Federal bureaus are subject to 
criticism but the current attack on the 
FBI and Mr. Hoover is not responsible. 
It is attack, a smear attempt, not intelli- 
gent criticism. 

I am pleased to present the following 
editorial from the Evening Tribune, San 
Diego, Calif. The December 23, 1970, edi- 
torial certainly puts some of this criti- 
cism in proper perspective: 

FEAR OF FBI UNFOUNDED 

Since its inception the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been and continues to be 
just what the title implies, an investigative 
arm of law enforcement. It is not a federal 
police force. Neither is it judge and jury for 
alleged criminal actions. 

Alarmists, however, are crying again that 
the FBI plans to “saturate” college campuses 
with officers to curtail liberty and freedom of 
speech. 

The whispering campaign against the FBI 
stems from President Nixon's provision for 
appointment of 1,000 additional agents in 
the fight against organized crime. 

The Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 
signed into law Oct. 15 specifically gives the 
FBI the responsibility for investigating 
bombings or bombing attempts on federal 
property or any institution receiving federal 
financial assistance. 

The notion that such action presents a 
threat to the country is ridiculous. 

As FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover observed, 
the FBI would be “more than pleased if it 
were never necessary to investigate a single 
bombing under the new act.” 

There's really nothing sinister and menac- 
ing about investigating acts of bombing and 
terrorism. They've almost doubled in number 
over 1969, and persons who worry about “re- 
pressive” law enforcement might better ex- 
pend their energy in working to prevent these 
crimes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


January 27, 1971 


SENATE— Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
ELLENDER) . 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Hear the words of Scripture: 

Be still, and know that I am God— 
Psalms «6: 1C. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.—Exodus 3: 5. 

Almighty God, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, from whom come all pow- 
er and dominion, we beseech Thee to 
look with favor upon all Thy servants in 
the Government of this land—the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Governors, 
the leaders of our diplomatic and mili- 
tary forces, the judiciary, and especially 
the Members of this Senate. Imbue them 
with the spirit of goodness, wisdom, and 
truth. May days of debate and moments 
of contention bring abiding solutions to 
perplexing problems. In times of tension 
and crisis strengthen the spiritual sinews 
of Thy servants here that they may con- 
cert their best efforts for the Nation’s 
welfare and find the way to lasting 
peace among the nations. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, January 26, 1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 9, which the 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 9, amending Rule XXII of the 


Standing Rules of the Senate with respect 
to limitation of debate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) 
to postpone until the next legislative day 
the consideration of the motion to pro- 


ceed to the consideration of Senate Res- 
olution 9. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 26,1971) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair now rec- 
ognizes the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr, Percy) for 15 minutes. 

The Senator may proceed. 


SENATOR PERCY REPORTS ON HIS 
TRIP TO AFRICA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as my col- 
leagues know, during my trip in Novem- 
ber to Europe and Africa, I visited the 
Federal Republic of Nigeria for a few 
days. This was my first exposure to this 
vast and very important nation. I came 
away assured that all of my colleagues in 
this Congress who can find time to visit 
Nigeria will receive as cordial a welcome 
as I found there. Ambassador Trueheart, 
an able career diplomat, and the Em- 
bassy staff could not have been more 
gracious or helpful in planning the best 
use of my much too limited time. 

I want to pay special tribute at this 
time to the Honorable Joe Iyalla, Ambas- 
sador of Nigeria in Washington, for his 
assistance in arranging my visit to his 
country, particularly since the notice 
given of my hope to go to Lagos was nec- 
essarily short. Ambassador Iyalla, who 
is so well known to many of us in the Sen- 
ate, has also won for himself and his 
country a host of friends during his years 
of distinguished service in Washington. 

This year, 1970, was an especially im- 
portant year for a visit to Nigeria. It is, 
in a real sense, a “watershed” year for 
that country. It is the year in which the 
tragic civil war came to an end. It is a 
year for stocktaking, for binding up 
wounds, for starting in motion the hard 
work of reconstruction. It is the year for 
planning and seeking new directions for 
the future. I am happy to report that all 
these things are being done well. Niger- 
ians I met are fond of quoting Winston 
Churchill who stated when he assumed 
office early in World War II: 

This is not the beginning of the end; this 
is the end of the beginning. 


For Nigeria the beginning has ended. 

The highlight of my visit to Lagos was 
an hour and a half of frank and serious 
discussion with the earnest, dynamic, 
and personable head of state in whose 
hands the enormous task of reconstruc- 
tion is chiefly entrusted, Maj. Gen. 
Yakubu Gowon. This 36-year-old leader 
has already guided Nigeria through the 
greatest test of its existence over the past 
4 years. A few weeks before I reached 
Lagos he announced, on October 1, the 
10th anniversary of Nigerian independ- 
ence, the plans of his government for 
achievement of a series of national goals 
culminating in a return to civilian lead- 
ership. Each of the major obstacles to be 
overcome was carefully assessed and the 
means to attain the national goals ex- 
plicitly presented to the people of Ni- 
geria. 


Special emphasis was laid by Gen- 
eral Gowon upon the reintegration into 
the national fabric of the war-torn areas 
of the east and southeast of the country. 
National reconciliation through a policy 
of magnanimity is the order of the day in 
Nigeria. People from the disaffected 
areas and the adjacent regions which 
felt most severely the scourge of war 
have been resuming their places in so- 
ciety and in the economy. I urge that 
my colleagues give heed to the words of 
peace and the plea for unity and brother- 
hood which General Gowon addresses 
to his people. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks his historic speech 
of October 1, 1970. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain that my colleagues will endorse his 
aims of unity, stability, progress, and 
justice for all Nigerians as they move 
steadily toward the foundation of a 
truly Federal and democratic republic. 

Neither General Gowon nor any of the 
many colleagues of his with whom I 
spoke, a great many of them also very 
young for such positions of responsibil- 
ity, have any illusion that the way will 
be easy. Divisiveness, tribalism, and sec- 
tional politics give way to a sense of na- 
tional purpose. Under Federal leadership 
the peoples and the governments of the 
12 States are pulling together. And there 
is recognition in Nigeria today of the 
need for and the capacity of the Nigeri- 
ans to do most of the job themselves. 
This is a society where individual ini- 
tiative and free enterprise are respected 
and practiced. 

It is also recognized that the develop- 
ment of the country has been uneven. 
In some urban areas we find a com- 
mendable 80 to 90 percent of children of 
primary school age actually attending 
classes; in others, unfortunately, the 
percentage drops to 10 percent and even 
less. In some areas new schools barely 
manage to keep up with population 
growth, Per capita income is low, not 
yet much more than $100 per year. Mal- 
nutrition and disease, as in many other 
parts of the third world, must be at- 
tacked and overcome. New industries 
and modern agricultural enterprises have 
to be created to provide jobs for tens of 
thousands more each year. The trans- 
portation infrastructure of the country is 
in a state of disrepair due to the wear 
and tear of the civil war years and the 
understandable reluctance of the Fed- 
eral Government to expend badly needed 
foreign exchange upon the material and 
equipment needed to extend or even 
maintain roads and bridges that re- 
mained at least serviceable. 

Yet, one of the most impressive 
achievements I discovered in my talks 
with those who guided Nigeria’s econ- 
omy through the war years and who are 
doing the planning for the future was the 
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astonishing ability of this hard-pressed 
country to come through the war with- 
out having encumbered itself with heavy 
external debts. The materiel it needed 
for the war effort was paid for almost en- 
tirely in cash. This meant 3 years of aus- 
terity for Nigeria, deprivation for mil- 
lions of citizens, hard times that only 
now are beginning to disappear. 

A few days before my visit to Lagos 
the Government published its new 4- 
year plan for economic development, an 
impressive document. It is a blueprint 
for the process of catching up, of recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction. It calls for 
a capital investment of $4.5 billion, 
partly—about 55 percent—in the pub- 
lic sector and partly—about 45 percent— 
in the private sector. Its success will 
depend chiefly upon the efforts of 
the Nigerians themselves, but will also 
require input through private foreign 
investment and through some assistance 
from friendly nations—among whom I 
feel certain the United States will con- 
tinue to be numbered—and through the 
traditional international agencies. Sig- 
nificantly, Nigeria will look to outside 
help for loans and grants to cover only 
19 percent of the planned investment. 
I encountered many expressions of hope 
that the United States could continue 
to be courted upon, through both pub- 
lic and private channels, to help Nigeria 
further along the road to recovery. 

For the next few years Nigeria will 
struggle with a shortage of foreign ex- 
change due to the necessity of import- 
ing large amounts of capital equipment 
for its new industries and for the im- 


provement of its agriculture and its 


transportation network. Happily, the 
longer term picture is a promising one. 
Thanks to the phenomenal progress 
made in the rehabilitation of the coun- 
try’s young but enormous petroleum in- 
dustry, the revenues which will accrue 
to both the Federal and state govern- 
ments should enable Nigeria to move 
soon to that enviable position of re- 
quiring no more concessional aid from 
abroad. We have here the prospects for 
one of the greatest success stories of the 
postcolonial] era in Africa. 

With a diversified economy and the 
prospect that early next year it will 
move into eighth place among the oil- 
producing countries of the world, there 
seems no reason why Nigeria should 
rest long among the have-nots of the 
world. 

It is a source of some regret to me that 
we have not seen a greater participation 
by American private capital in Nigeria. 
Except recently in oil there has been 
nothing in the private sector to match 
the input by the U.S. Government since 
our assistance program was launched 
before independence, or to match the 
magnificent work done by our founda- 
tions and our missionary societies of 
whose past and present achievements we 
have all, as Americans, ample reason 
to be proud. Many of Nigeria’s leaders 
past and present are the products of 
American educations, American educa- 
tion in Nigeria and in the United States 
as well. In fact, there are now more than 
1,800 future leaders in the Nigerian pro- 
fessions studying at American colleges 


and universities. It is also gratifying to 
know that more Nigerians are studying 
in the United States than in any other 
country. 

Since a mission was established by 
American Baptists in 1854 there have 
developed many formal and informal 
ties between American and Nigerian in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It is in the 
interest of both countries that our cul- 
tural and commercial links be main- 
tained and expanded. Language barriers 
are almost nonexistent and the small 
American business community in Lagos, 
with whom I met, is excited and optimis- 
tic about the great economic potential of 
the country. 

I met a young man there who deeply 
impressed me because he is starting 
small companies and waiting until those 
small companies become. successful and 
profitable. Then he is offering majority 
control to Nigerian stockholders and he 
intends to list those companies on a Ni- 
gerian stock exchange. 

That is the kind of help that can be 
immensely helpful in the economic de- 
velopment of Africa. I think it will do a 
great deal to indicate to other countries 
of Africa the spirit of enterprise and 
the nature of the help we hope to extend 
to these small African countries. 

There is an affinity between the United 
States and Nigeria, between the largest 
and the second largest black nations in 
the world; for, next to Nigeria no coun- 
try in the world numbers a greater black 
population than our own. With a popuia- 
tion which will be scientifically counted 
in a forthcoming census, most authorities 
believe that Nigeria will prove to have a 
population on the order of 60 million, a 
nation exceeded in size by only eight 
others in the world, and exceeded by 
none in Europe—either in size or popula- 
tion—by any State except the Soviet 
Union. And in Africa, south of the 
Sahara, mind you, one out of every five 
persons is a Nigerian. 

Nigeria today is ready to stand up and 
be counted. And it will stand tall. It will 
stand on its own feet. It will be important 
in world councils. With the solution to 
its internal stresses now in sight, Nigeria 
is giving notice that it is prepared to play 
its role in Africa, in the Commonwealth 
and in the world at large. It is also deter- 
mined to retain its hard-won independ- 
ence and its Federal and Republican 
unity. It is threatened by no one and 
covets no neighbor’s territory or wealth. 
In the few months since the end of the 
civil war, it has already turned outward 
to consolidate good relations with all the 
nations which border it. Over the next 
critical 4 years Nigeria’s aim is an eco- 
nomic growth rate of over 7 percent. 
While its extremely fast-growing popula- 
tion seems likely to reduce the actual 
growth somewhat, the prospects are 
nevertheless impressive. 

I cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out expressing my personal satisfaction 
that the mercifully short period which 
was characterized by somewhat strained 
relations between Nigeria and the United 
States has come to an end, 

At the same hour I was leaving Lagos, 
General Gowon was also on his way to 
the same airport to greet a planeload of 
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children evacuated from the former war 
zone who were being repatriated from 
the Ivory Coast. His message of welcome 
to these youngsters was of the finest 
sort—in keeping with the noblest prin- 
ciples of his deep Christian faith—this is 
your country; welcome home; let us help 
you to grow up to be proud to be 
Nigerians. 

I cannot help recalling that as I en- 
tered the modest living quarters of Gen- 
eral Gowon, I noticed a bookcase con- 
taining a half dozen or so Methodist 
hymnals. I asked him when I entered the 
room how it happened that he had a 
dozen Methodist hymnals in his library. 
I had known that his father had been a 
Methodist minister. 

He told me that every Sunday they 
have a Christian service in that room 
for the people in his compound who wish 
to come, whether they be adults or chil- 
dren, 

I told him of the great institution we 
have in the Senate where we have the 
Presidential Prayer Breakfast and the 
Senatorial Prayer Breakfast every 
Wednesday morning at which up to 22 
Senators meet together to seek guidance 
in the great responsibilities they have. 

I would say that the first 15 minutes 
of my meeting with General Gowon was 
one of the most inspirational I have had 
with any of the great leaders. 

It called to my mind that I had just 
left Haile Selassie and had had a great 
visit with him and had brought to him 
a message from the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis), the leader of the 
Senatorial Prayer Breakfast, and had 
discussed with him the forthcoming im- 
perial prayer breakfast that Haile Selas- 
sie intended to hold in Ethiopia. 

The principal purpose of my visit to 
Nigeria was the same as it was in my 
visits to other European and African 
capitals: To bring to the attention of key 
governments the support which Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Indochina peace proposals 
of October 7, 1970, have received from 
the U.S. Senate, the American people, 
and many leaders and peace-loving citi- 
zens throughout the world. 

I am gratified to report that the Ni- 
gerian leaders with whom I met consider 
that the eight-point North Vietnamese 
position and the five-point U.S. pro- 
posal appear to offer sufficient similarity 
to constitute a basis for negotiation. It 
is understood that the U.S. offer is not 
put forth on a take-it-or-leave-it basis 
but is flexible and subject to negotiation. 
President Nixon’s offer for a standstill 
cease-fire is taken as a positive step and 
the Nigerian government hopes it will 
bring forth a positive response. The Ni- 
gerian authorities assured me Nigeria will 
do what it can to bring reason to bear 
in halting world conflict and would sup- 
port wholeheartedly any genuine effort 
to bring about peace. 

The best way to resolve the present 
Indochina conflict, according to General 
Gowon, would be to have those who are 
directly concerned, particularly the coun- 
tries of Asia, meet in an enlarged Asian 
peace conference on Indochina, for only 
the leaders of Asia can fully understand 
and effectively solve the problems of 
Asia. If the parties to the conflict are 
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sincere about resolving it, other coun- 
tries can help with good offices, but the 
main responsibility rests with the parties 
directly involved. It is my understand- 
ing that the Nigerian government hopes 
that the earliest topics for discussion 
would be a standstill cease-fire to stop the 
killing, and the release of prisoners of 
war on both sides. We shared the further 
hope that both sides would abide by the 
Geneva Conventions on the treatment 
of prisoners. I believe we agreed that 
it is in the common interest of all par- 
ties to negotiate a realistic political set- 
tlement immediately, in lieu of continued 
military action. 

I also took occasion to assure the Ni- 
gerian leaders with whom I met that 
restoration of peace in Southeast Asia, 
success in the SALT talks, and stability 
in the Middle East could each and to- 
gether release more funds for the aid of 
developing countries from all developed 
nations. 

Our discussions were held in a most 
cordial atmosphere. General Gowon 
asked me to extend best wishes to Pres- 
ident Nixon—which I have done—and 
also expressed his thanks to my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate for taking this 
personal means of explaining our views 
on Indochina. 


Following publication of General 


Gowon’s Independence Day address of 
October 1, 1970, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
end of my remarks an excellent article 
written in Lagos by Jim Hoagland of the 
Washington Post Foreign Service and 
printed in the Washington Post of De- 


cember 6, 1970. 
(See exhibit 2.) 
EXHIBIT 1 
UNITY, STABILITY, AND PROGRESS: BROADCAST 

By Mas. GEN. Yakusu GowoNn, ON 

OCTOBER 1, 1970 

My Dear Countrymen and Women: Today, 
we celebrate the tenth anniversary of our 
resumption of sovereignty and independence. 
We celebrate this solemn occasion in unity 
and peace. For this, we offer a special prayer 
of gratitude to God. 

The memory of our recent agony is fresh. 
During the ten years of our nationhood, our 
country has been assailed by many crises, 
culminating in the thirty-month CIVIL WAR 
which ended in January. We shall mourn for 
long the thousands of our youth, who per- 
ished in the crisis and the tremendous de- 
struction of the war. But it would be unfair 
to the history of our efforts and achievements 
during those ten years to dwell only on the 
tragic aspects of the crisis. 


POSITIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


The Crisis also led to a number of far- 
reaching positive developments: by the re- 
organisation of the country into twelve 
states, we corrected the structural imbalance 
of the Federation and fulfilled an essential 
condition for the country’s political stability. 


UNITY CONFIRMED 


Our success in the War of Unification con- 
firmed the unity and territorial integrity of 
the country. It also checked the divisive 
forces working for the further malkanisation 
of Africa and its re-colonisation. 

We guaranteed the integrity of one of the 
largest markets in Africa—a pre-requisite 
for economic progress—and a rising stand- 
ard of living for the people. The smoothness 
and speed of brotherly reconciliation, since 
the end of the war, has been very gratifying. 
Indeed, our valiant brothers, who made the 
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supreme sacrifice during the war, died for a 
great and noble cause and we are resolved not 
to fail them. 


SALUTE: THANKS 


I salute our Armed Forces for their courage 
and dedication to duty during the dark days 
of the Crisis. 

I thank, once again, all the citizens of this 
country for their endurance and resolution 
and for their unstinted support for the Gov- 
ernment. Without such unalloyed loyalty and 
patriotism, the Military Government would 
not have succeeded in saving the nation from 
disintegration and bringing it to the present 
state of confidence and hope for the future. 


TREMENDOUS PROGRESS 


We should also rejoice that, despite the 
many difficulties which we experienced, the 
country witnessed tremendous educational, 
economic and social progress during the last 
ten years. For example, our external trade 
amounted to £315 million in 1959 and in 
1969 it had risen to £626 million. 

In 1959 we exported only half a million 
tons of crude petroleum. In 1969 27 million 
tons, and this year the figure should exceed 
50 million tons. 

Industrial production has risen during the 
decade by over 300 per cent. 

Secondary school enrollment doubled be- 
tween 1959 and 1966. 

It is important to observe that we did bet- 
ter in all these fields in 1969 than before 
the War. 


FORWARD TO THE SEVENTIES 


We are now at the threshold of what could 
be a great decade of faster development and 
modernisation. The Government is very con- 
scious of the needs and aspirations of the 
ordinary man; for peace and security, a ris- 
ing standard of living and better oppor- 
tunities for his children. These are the things 
which matter; the challenge before every 
Government, and they deserve priority. 


ORDERLY PROGRESS 


We are all aware, however, that genuine 
progress can only take place in a situation, 
which is stable. This is why the Federal Mili- 
tary Government attaches the greatest pri- 
ority to its programme for orderly progress 
towards the restoration of normal consti- 
tutional Government, which would pursue 
generally accepted national objectives and 
observe enlightened conventions. 


RETURN TO CIVILIAN RULE 


We all need courage, realism, and patience 
in tackling the problems involved in return- 
ing the country to civilian rule. It must be 
done in such a manner that the final hand- 
over of the Government to elected repre- 
sentatives of the people may usher in a 
period of lasting peace and political sta- 
bility. We must, therefore, not rush matters, 
but should proceed very carefully. 

I promised at the end of the War of Uni- 
fication last January to let the nation know 
later in the year the Political Programme of 
the Military Government. 


NINE-POINT PROGRAMME 


The Supreme Military Council has decided 
on a Programme of the major tasks which it 
must accomplish before the government of 
the country can be handed over with a full 
sense of responsibility. The Nine-Point Pro- 
gramme, which is to guarantee peace, sta- 
bility and progress in the country, covers: 

(i) the reorganisation of the Armed 
Forces; 

(ii) the implementation of the National 
Plan and the repair of the damage and neg- 
lect of the War; 

(ili) the eradication of corruption in our 
national life; 

(iv) the settlement of the question of the 
creation of more States; 

(v) the preparation and adoption of a new 
Constitution; 
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(vi) the introduction of a new Revenue 
Allocation Formuia; 

(vii) conducting a national population 
census; 

(vili) the organisation of genuinely na- 
tional political parties; 

(ix) the organisation of elections and in- 
stallation of popular elected governments in 
the States and in the centre, 

I propose to speak in some detail about 
these major issues confronting the nation. I 
repeat that they must be handled properly 
and with great care, remembering very well 
the mistakes and events, mainly due to the 
inordinate ambition and the dishonesty of a 
handful of people, which led to the collapse 
of the First Republic. 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


I shall, first, speak about the National 
Development Plan. I am glad to announce 
that the Draft Plan is now ready. It will be 
launched later this month after final approval 
by the Supreme Military Council. The de- 
tails will then be published. 

The Plan envisages an investment of £1,595 
million in the period 1970-74. The five na- 
tional objectives on which the Plan is based 
are to make Nigeria: 

(i) a united, strong and self-reliant 
nation; 

(il) a great and dynamic economy; 

(iil) a just and egalitarian society; 

(iv) a land of full and equal opportunities 
for all its citizens; and 

(v) a free and democratic society. 

The public sector programme will cost 
about £780 million. 

We are determined during the next four 
years to intensify the process of transform- 
ing the structure of the Nigerian economy 
to make it a modern one, and to bring it 
nearer to the state, where our own domestic 
resources of capital and manpower will be 
adequate to ensure the continued develop- 
ment of the country. 

It is, perhaps, much easier to prepare a 
Plan than to implement it. Implementing the 
Plan requires national discipline. It requires 
concentration on our chosen priorities and 
mobilising the support and energies of the 
people to attain the ambitious targets which 
we have set for ourselves. The Plan calls for 
a higher level of domestic savings than we 
have achieved in the past. 

It is very important to achieve the full 
revival of the economy of the war-affected 
areas during the Plan period. It is equally 
necessary in the national interest to lay the 
foundations during the next few years for 
more even development in the country as a 
whole, both economically and educationally. 
We must allow the continued existence of 
sharp contrasts of development and back- 
wardness to threaten the stability of this 
country. 


REORGANISATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Another major task for the Military Gov- 
ernment is the reorganisation of the Armed 
Forces of the country. 

It is a matter of great pride that the Armed 
Forces of this nation and the Police have 
loyally and faithfully carried out their sacred 
duty over the past three agonising years. 
They succeeded in preserving the territorial 
integrity and the unity of this country, as 
they were required to do by the oath of their 
office. 

In the process, the Armed Forces were 
multiplied many times over. A small colonial 
Army was transformed, literally overnight, 
into an impressive powerful Army by any 
standards. 

The Navy and Air Force were also estab- 
lished as effective fighting units. 

During the War, our troops were camped 
in their thousands in the thick forests and 
in trenches in great discomfort. Our boys 
suffered these privations patiently and cou- 
rageously in the great national cause. 
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We are also mindful of the fact that with 
the rapid expansion of the Armed Forces, it 
was not easy to ensure the inculcation in 
every soldier and servicemen in adequate 
measure of all the noble traditions of the 
Nigerian Armed Forces. 

It is, therefore, our task now that peace 
is restored to reorganise and redeploy our 
Armed Forces in order to increase their ef- 
ficiency and their ability to maintain in- 
ternal security, and defend the country 
against external agression. At the same time, 
we must ensure minimum standards of com- 
fort in the interest of maintaining the 
morale of the Armed Forces. 

The maintenance of efficient, loyal and 
happy troops is an essential precondition of 
stability in this country, as it is in any other 
country in the world. The task before us in 
this regard will take time and will involve 
a great deal of money for barracks and 
equipment and supporting services. I hope 
that much of this task will be accomplished 
during the four-year development plan. 


IMPARTIAL AND NON-PARTISAN DEFENDERS 


It is our firm resolve to maintain the noble 
tradition of the Armed Forces as impartial 
and non-partisan defenders of the country’s 
integrity and unity and its Constitution. 
There should be no room in future for po- 
litical interference with the Armed Forces, 
or their use in furtherance of partisan po- 
litical ends. Only thus can stability be en- 
hanced. 


ERADICATION OF CORRUPTION 


I shall now deal with the question of cor- 
ruption in our national life. This country 
needs the observance of more stringent moral 
standards. A new country cannot develop and 
attain greatness except its people are moti- 
vated by high ideals. 

We can no longer tolerate a situation in 
which some people in high positions abuse 
their office to enrich themselves. 

The tone of society must be changed, if 

there is to be trust and confidence between 
the leadership and the people. For only, then, 
will people be happy to make the sacrifices 
necessary for achieving a faster rate of prog- 
ress, 
This is why the Military Government wiil 
intensify the drive against corruption in 
whatever quarters it may exist—civilian or 
military. 

New measures will be introduced to make 
those found guilty of corruption to disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains. Special tribunals will 
be set up to deal speedily with corruption in 
all organs of the public services and our so- 
ciety generally. The war against corruption is 
a continuing process and the Military Gov- 
ernment must set a new pattern in combat- 
ing this evil before the return of civilian rule. 


THE CREATION OF MORE STATES 


The Federal Military Government is aware 
of the conflicting attitudes regarding the 
question of the creation of more states. The 
Supreme Military Council has given serious 
thought to this problem. You will remember 
that in November 1966, when I promised to 
create states I enunciated certain principles 
which must be observed in the creation of 
states. I said then that: 

“(1) no one state should be in a position 
to dominate or control the Central Govern- 
ment; 

(ii) each State should form one compact 
geographical area; 

(iii) administrative convenience, the facts 
of the history, and the wishes of the people 
concerned must be taken into account; 

(iv) each State should be in a position to 
discharge effectively the functions allocated 
to Regional Governments; 

(v) it is also essential that the new State 
should be created simultaneously. 

All these criteria have to be applied to- 
gether. No one principle should be applied 
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to the exclusion of the others. To give an 
illustration of what I have in mind: given 
the present size and distribution of the pop- 
ulation and resources, the country could 
be divided into not “ess than eight and not 
more than fourteen states. 

These principles were applied in creating 
the twelve states in May 1967. 

I am satisfied that the twelve states struc- 
ture has, in fact, produced a basis for polit- 
ical stability in that the structural imbal- 
ance of the first republic has been decisively 
corrected. 

However, I am aware also that there are 
certain grievances which have led to the de- 
mand for more states. Some of these griev- 
ances relate to the question of rapid develop- 
ment and more even distribution of social 
services and development projects. Some peo- 
ple also feel that all sections of a state should 
be fully represented in all the organs of 
government in the state. 

We cannot satisfy these grievances by cre- 
ating more states, since there will be no limit 
to the number of states. Honestly, we can- 
not push the principle of creating more 
states too far. 

We must bear in mind that in the final 
analysis the ordinary people will judge us 
not by the number of State Governments and 
Commissioners which we create but by the 
rate at which farms are expanded and mod- 
ernized, factories are built, mew schools are 
established and more money comes into the 
hands of the ordinary people. For these de- 
sirable things to happen we need sustained 
economic progress. I have already referred 
to the next four-year Plan. It was prepared 
on the basis of the existing twelve states. 
We are now mobilising our domestic re- 
sources on the basis of the existing twelve 
states to implement the Plan. We cannot 
stand still. There is no time to lose. 

I believe, therefore, that the instability and 
the difficulties involved in embarking upon 
an exercise of creating more states will not 
be worth-while in the present circumstances, 
We want to press on with the task of modern- 
isation, and improving the lot of the ordi- 
nary man. I give you my solemn pledge that 
the Federal Military Government will protect 
the interest of all citizens in every part of 
this country. 

It is therefore not our intention during the 
next four years to embark upon any exercise 
involving changing the present twelve states 
structure. We need time to settle down after 
the disruptions of the war and face the im- 
mense task of post-war reconstruction. 

A DYNAMIC SOCIETY 

We live, however, in a dynamic society. The 
situation will be reviewed at the end of this 
period. If we are convinced then that it is 
in the national interest to create more states 
the Military Government will create them 
before handing over to an elected govern- 
ment, 

IRRESPECTIVE OF ETHNIC ORIGIN 

However, I take this opportunity to warn 
the nation of the dangerous consequences of 
ethnic and clannish exclusiveness in admin- 
istering our affairs. Every Nigerian must be 
free to settle and work wherever he chooses 
to reside irrespective of his ethnic origin. 
This is why we fought a long war to preserve 
the unity of this country. We must remain 
true to our principles. Moreover, free mobil- 
ity of persons is necessary for ensuring the 
even spread of development all over the 
country in the shortest possible time. 

FREE MOBILITY 

It will be the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, during the next few years 
to ensure that the correct policies and prac- 
tices regarding the free mobility of Nigerians 
are implemented everywhere. I appeal to the 
leaders and ordinary people in all parts of the 
country to show an accommodating attitude 
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to all Nigerians, irrespective of ethnic and 
state origins. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION 


Another major task is the preparation of 
a new Constitution. 

I intend to set up a panel soon to prepare 
the Draft of a new Constitution. When the 
panel shall have completed its work, a Con- 
stituent Assembly will be convened at an 
appropriate time to decide upon a future 
Constitution for this country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
experiences we have been through in the 
past few years will confirm us all in the 
wisdom of maintaining a Federal Constitu- 
tion. I have been most cheered in my jour- 
nies throughout the length and breadth of 
this country by the spontaneous demon- 
stration of all Nigerians, old and young, of 
their desire to live in one Nigeria, in peace 
and harmony with one another, irrespective 
of a tribe, religion or creed. 

They will be demanding a Constitution, 
which will allow the continued growth of 
one strong nation founded on justice and 
equal rights for all its citizens. We must be 
patient and careful enough to prepare a 
Constitution, which will further these as- 
pirations and avoid the mistakes of the past. 


REVENUE ALLOCATION 


Next, a Fiscal Commission will be set up 
to recommend a new formula for revenue al- 
location in the national interest. This will, 
necessarily, be linked up with the final dis- 
tribution of functions between the Federal 
and the State Governments. However, fur- 
ther adjustments may be made as necessary 
to the interim formula now being used. 


NATIONAL POPULATION CENSUS 


Regarding the census question, you will 
all remember that the last population census 
was taken in 1963 amidst a great deal of 
acrimony. It is usual all over the world to 
have a census every 10 years, and another 
census would be due by 1973. 

As you all know, the data collected during 
census are essential for economic planning, 
the organisation of elections and many other 
vital purposes. The Military Government will, 
therefore, conduct a national census before 
handing over to a civilian government. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Another task concerns the organisation of 
political parties. 

There will be no question of returning to 
Political parties that are merely state, re- 
gional or tribal blocs. I hope that during 
the next few years Nigerians, through work- 
ing together for a greater nation, will artic- 
ulate a distinctive national ideology and the 
objectives and goals of Nigerian society. It 
is only in the context of such commonly 
accepted objectives and goals that the de- 
velopment of political parties can be a posi- 
tive factor in nation-building. 

If we were to return to partisan politics 
before the country consolidates its unity and 
national purpose, we would be going back 
to the o'd days of permanent crisis and mu- 
tual blackmail. 

I wish now to remind the nation that the 
old political parties were dissolved by decree 
in 1966. 

BRAND NEW PARTIES 

When the time comes brand new parties 
founded on the widest possible national 
basis will arise. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

I shall now talk about our foreign policy. 

In African and World Affairs, Nigeria can- 
not be isolationist, even, if it so desired. The 
implications of our situation were well il- 
lustrated during our recent troubles. 

We were much encouraged throughout the 
Crisis by the overwhelming demonstration 
of support by African States. The moral sup- 
port of the Organisation of African Unity 
was invaluable. 
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I take this opportunity, once again. to 
thank the Heads of State and Government of 
the O.A.U. for their support and encourage- 
ment which enabled Nigeria to overcome the 
maneuvers of the enemies of Nigerian unity. 
The African States rightly saw in the unity 
of Nigeria an essential condition for African 
unity 

Moreover, peoples of African descent 
throughout the world see in a strong Nigeria 
a banner of hope, and an instrument for 
achieving self-respect for the black man, so 
long degraded everywhere. 

Naturally therefore, our first concern must 
be to contribute effectively towards the sta- 
bility of Africa. We shall work relentlessly 
for the total elimination of colonialism and 
racism from the African Continent, the 
fostering of African unity and the establish- 
ment of regional economic unions in Africa. 
In pursuing these objectives, we would 
firmly adhere to our policy of respect for the 
sovereignty of every country in Africa. We 
have no territorial ambitions whatsoever. 

Outside the African Continent, we shall 
work more energetically with all developing 
countries to sustain the independence of 
small countries, and to remove the obstacles 
to more rapid development placed before us 
by the economic domination and the trading 
practices of the richer countries. We shall 
also oppose human suffering and degradation 
anywhere in the world, or the suppression of 
the freedom and sovereignty of any country. 

International relations should be founded 
on goodwill and peaceful co-operation. We 
shall, therefore, in the United Nations and 
other Councils of the world strive for the re- 
moval of the causes of conflict and for the 
promotion of world peace. We recognize that 
the Big Powers in particular, and other de- 
veloped nations have a special role to play in 
promoting world peace and the economic 
development of the poorer countries. In this 
context, they should make a special construc- 
tive effort in this United Nations Second 
Development Decade. 

Our policy of non-alignment will be given 
more active expression, Nigeria will not be 
concerned with ideological conflicts. We shall 
therefore co-operate with all countries which 
are willing to work with us in developing 
our resources to improve the well-being of 
our people. 

FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS 


Lastly, the question of elections; when 
we shall have reorganised our Armed Forces, 
prepared a new Constitution, conducted a 
new census, purged the country of corrupt 
and unpatriotic elements and fulfilled the 
other tasks, already mentioned, it will re- 
main the duty of the Military Government 
to organise free and fair elections in order 
to hand over the country to properly elected 
Governments. The elections must be prop- 
erly arranged and supervised to ensure that 
the exercise is successful. We intend to do 
these things properly so that the new civil- 
ian governments may be ushered in without 
recriminations. 


A TIME-TABLE FOR FINISHING THE TASKS 


My dear countrymen and women, it is not 
practicable in dealing with human beings 
to impose rigid predetermined time-tables 
for achieving such important and delicate 
tasks. At the beginning of 1967 when we 
hoped that good reason would prevail the 
Supreme Military Councll adopted a two- 
year programme which was meant to re- 
store the country to full civilian rule in 
1969. Unfortunately, the intransigence of 
the former rebel leadership and the war of 
secession which they launched overtook our 
plans. 

We are happy that the worst days are 
over. But the consequences of the war re- 
main. Farms, factories and towns have been 
devastated in the war-affected areas; roads 
and bridges have been damaged; schools and 
social services neglected. During this period, 
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we concentrated all our resources on main- 
taining the territorial integrity and unity of 
this great country. 

Now, it is the duty of the Military Gov- 
ernment to wipe out the traces of the War. 
We hope to achieve this during the next four 
years. We shall also proceed as rapidly as 
pessible during this period to deal with all 
the nine major issues which I have listed. 

In order to carry out this program success- 
fully we shall require all the singleness of 
purpose, the courage, the hard work and 
the patriotism which the Armed Forces and 
the entire nation displayed during the anx- 
ious days of the War. The target year for 
completing our political programme and 
returning the country to normal constitu- 
tional Government is 1976. We shall hasten 
and try to complete the Programme earlier 
if possible. It is essential that we all work 
loyally together, We cannot afford to be dis- 
tracted from these tasks by the unpatriotic 
activities of any group of persons. I shall 
report periodically to the nation on the 
progress of the Programme. 

I am sure that I can count on the loyalty, 
devotion and dedication of the Armed Forces 
in the trying years ahead as we refashion the 
fabric of our society, and emerge into the 
world as a strong and modern nation, de- 
serving of respect from all the countries of 
the world. I am also confident that my appeal 
will be heeded by all the citizens of this 
country to be prepared to make greater sacri- 
fices, to work hard, to show faith, trust and 
patience in pursuing the great national 
goals ahead of us. 

We have been guided in our actions and 
in preparing this Programme by the best 
interests of the people of this country espe- 
cially the new generation. I charge the youth 
of this country to demonstrate the virtues of 
resolution, dedication, and faith. I call par- 
ticularly on those who aspire to the future 
leadership of this country, to be guided al- 
ways by the highest ideals. You all have a 
Special role to play in making Nigeria a great 
nation and a happier society. We owe to 
our posterity and to African people every- 
where to triumph in our enterprise in nation 
building. So help us God. 

Long live one united and strong Nigeria. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Lacos, Nicerta.—Only two men command 
any great respect from the disillusioned Ibo 
tribesmen who lost Nigeria's civil war. Sur- 
prisingly, one is Maj. Gen. Yakubu Gowon, 
commander of the Nigerian army that 
smashed the Biafran enclave into submis- 
sion in January. 

The other is Gowon’s arch enemy and the 
former Biafran leader Odumegwu Ojukwu, 
who fled into exile when his desperate 30- 
month bid to establish a new African nation 
collapsed in ruins. 

This dichotomous attitude largely refiects 
the strange middie ground many of the 
eight million Ibos who survived Africa’s 
first modern war find themselves treading 
today. They are not yet Nigerians, but neither 
are they still Biafrans. 

“We feel like strangers in Nigeria,” says 
Chinua Achebe, one of Africa’s greatest 
writers and an ardent supporter of Biafra 
during the war. “We hope it will pass, but 
right now there is a feeling of unreality.” 

Achebe and other prominent Ibos acknowl- 
edge, however, that the postwar conduct of 
the federal Nigerian government—once ac- 
cused of plotting genocide against the Biaf- 
rans—has left the way open for a genuine 
national reconciliation. To an outsider who 
visited both sides during the bitter war, 
the Nigerian government seems to have de- 
livered less than it promised but much more 
than many predicted, 

Its failure in some areas causes anxiety to 
persist among Ibos about their future role 
in Nigerian society, but its successes have 
helped ease the shock of defeat. Although 
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there were ugly incidents in the first few 
weeks after the war, the army’s handling of 
Ibo civilians since then has discredited the 
genocide predictions. 


A VOLATILE DREAM 


On the contrary, the government helped 
organize and finance a generally effective re- 
lief food effort for the Ibos. Lagos continues 
to pump nearly $3 million a month into the 
slowly recovering area, most of it to pay sal- 
aries of people who a year ago were in op- 
position to the Nigerians. 

Retribution and punishment have been 
meted out selectively. Most Ibos seem to be 
satisfied that Gowon’s pledge of a general 
amnesty is genuine. They tend to attribute 
this policy to Gowon personally and fear 
that some around him still want revenge. 
This is the key factor in their high regard 
for the 35-year-old soldier-head of state and 
in Ibo hopes for reconciliation, 

What has happened to their dream of 
Biafra, a cause for which one million to two 
million lives were sacrificed and which stirred 
international concern, outrage and sym- 
pathy? Achebe, who helped breathe life into 
the idea and endured the disasters it gen- 
erated, replied this way during an interview 
at the University of Nsukka, where he is a 
research fellow: 

“Biafra is Just an idea now. It doesn’t exist 
any more. It ceased to exist at the moment 
of surrender. 

“But the memory of Biafra is a different 
thing. It can be just nostalgic; the govern- 
ment can make it meaningless if we find that 
under them we are happier than ever, But 
if people start to say. ‘It might have been 
better the other way,’ then the idea of 
Biafra would stay alive. 

“The burden rests with those who fought 
for one Nigeria. The man who is defeated is 
entitled to sulk. Only the victor can afford 
to be magnanimous.” 

Achebe and almost all of the more than 
100 Ibos I talked to during a 10-day road 
trip through the war area reject any sug- 
gestion that the Ibos have any thoughts of 
renewing violence. A farmer expressed the 
prevailing mood when he told a visitor: 
“Anybody bring war to my house, he can go 
away. We no want war. We have suffered.” 

OCCUPATION PROBLEMS 

More than 100,000 non-Ibo soldiers con- 
tinue to occupy Iboland. Their monthly pay- 
roll has been a major factor in getting money 
circulating again in the war-torn area. But 
their relations with civilians remain mixed. 

At Nsukka, in northern Iboland, soldiers 
pass along basketballs and badminton sets 
to children. In the east and south, they still 
beat civilians occasionally. 

“On the whole, relations are good with the 
soldiers,” says Sam Ikoku, an Ibo political 
leader. “But one act of brutality ruins a 
hundred of friendship.” 

The weight of this army, which is expected 
to hold its present size for at least a year, 
ensures that the once haughty Ibos remain 
subdued in manner and words. They have 
devoted most of their considerable industry 
to clearing the rubble from their cities and 
planting crops in fields that a year ago were 
being churned up by artillery shells. 

“The Ibos are maimed, but hardly dead,” 
said a foreigner with long experience in east- 
ern Nigeria. “The question is not whether 
they will come back, but how soon.” 

Yardsticks for measuring the recovery 
abound. Although there are still desperate 
problems—lack of health facilities, a severe 
shortage of work and housing and a crippling 
scarcity of money—a visitor who saw Biafra 
a year ago is stunned by the progress that 
has been made. 

It is most apparent in Enugu, a ghost town 
during the war but now a bustling city of 
half a million people and the capital of the 
state which in effect replaces the Biafran 
enclave. Freshly painted banks are open again 
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and have long lines of customers, food is 
plentiful in markets and stores and two small 
factories have reopened. Many others and the 
extensive coal mines in the hills around 
Enugu are e ted to resume operation 
when electricity is fully restored to the state 
in March or April. te 

“I will open here again as Soon as I can, 
sald a German businessman who owned & 
small factory in Enugu before the war. “Most 
of my staff, which is experienced and works 
hard made it through the war, and they 
are eager to get back to work.” 

Items Madan away during the war have 
been retrieved to replace things broken up. 
A fleet of the black Morris Oxford taxis that 
plied the streets of Enugu before the war 
has reappeared. People swear that many of 
the cars were literally buried to protect them 
from destruction. 

Pretty young Ibo girls, their hair stiffly 
arranged in spikey braids, wear colorful Afri- 
can print dresses and fancy earrings. At 
Owerri, the battle-scarred last capital of 
Biafra, markets are thronged by shouting 
traders who bargain over mounds of garri, 
the local staple starch, and piles of yams. 

The government put up for sale 541 plots 
of land for a new housing development on 
Sept. 1. Owerri residents, each depositing the 
equivalent of $140, snapped them all up in 
a few weeks. 

The physical scars of the war have been 
much slower to fade in other towns such as 
Onitsha, once the proud gateway to Iboland 
because of its picturesque setting on the east 
bank of the Niger but now an unhappy city 
still half in ruins. The twisted steel girders 
of its famous market dominate the city, 
looking like a giant wrecked roller coaster 
at a deserted amusement park. The market 
cost $1.4 million to build in 1957 and was 
said to have been the largest in Africa. 

Little has been done to restore the seven 
of every 10 houses badly damaged along the 
densely populated 20-mile-long stretch of 
road from Onitsha to a village called Awka, 
the scene of some of the bloodiest fighting of 
the war. But even in this area, the wartime 
hardship has eased considerably. 

“You see a lot of people in bars and res- 
taurants,” said one survivor of the war as 
he confronted a steaming plate of chicken 
and rice at the crowded and noisy Top 21 
bar in Onitsha. “We figure we have a lot 
to make up for.” 

The war that caused these hardships re- 
sulted from the deep tribal animosities here 
in Africa's most populous country. Nigeria’s 
60 million people are divided into three large 
tribes—the Ibos in the east, the Hausas in 
the north and the Yorubas in the west—and 
hundreds of small tribes. 

Two military coups and a series of political 
assassinations in 1966 provoked tribal riot- 
ing in which perhaps 30,000 Ibos were mas- 
Sacred in the north. The Ibos retreated to 
the eastern region and declared themselves 
independent—under the name Biafra—in 
1967. The federal government finally crushed 
the rebellion last January. 

Biafra has been divided into three, The 
Ibos were pushed by the war back into their 
traditional homeland, which is now called 
the East Central State, an area of 11,500 
square miles. To the south, minority tribes 
indigenous to the areas have been given two 
states in the 12-state Nigerian federation. 

The federal government has appointed an 
all-Ibo state government which is trying to 
erase a Quisling image by getting schools, 
hospitals and roads open again. There seems 
to be little open hostility to this government 
(which is manned at the middle and lower 
levels by civil servants who supported Bi- 
afra), but it does not seem to inspire much 
confidence, either. “Developments will have 
to come from the other side, from Lagos,” 
said a student at Nsukka University. “We 
have no voice, We have to accept what the 
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federal government says. They won the war; 
let them rule.” 

The federal government in recent months 
has stopped its diatribes against Ojukwu for 
allegedly leading his people to destruction. 
The former Biafran leader is hardly ever 
mentioned now by officials or the media. 
This could ease Ibo resentment, for many of 
them still refuse to criticize Ojukwu. “He 
was one of us, that is all, and he is still one 
of us,” said a young civil servant in Enugu. 
“If he had not been there, someone else 
would have done the same things. He did 
well enough.” 


STILL WANT APOLOGY 


This view offers a glimpse of what may be 
one of the key attitudes of ex-Biafrans today. 
They are not repentant about their lost 
struggle. Most of them seem to be still con- 
vinced that they had a reason to fight, and 
many continue even to demand the politi- 
cally impossible from the federal govern- 
ment—an apology for their tribesmen who 
were massacred in 1966. 

Achebe offers a different perspective: “You 
cannot say that we were wrong because we 
shouted about genocide and were not killed. 
We could answer that we were not killed 
precisely because we shouted.” 

Many ex-Biafrans do seem to feel that 
world opinion, and not the mercy of the fed- 
eral government, saved them from a dark 
fate. This is a highly debatable argument, 
but one which the federal government will 
have to overcome if it is to make Nigeria 
one nation again and Biafra a dim memory. 

At this point in time, the keys to doing 
this would appear to be: 

Continuation of the amnesty. As far as can 
be determined, there have been relatively 
few lengthy detentions of former Biafrans. 
Most of these cases involve Ibo soldiers whom 
the federals suspect of having taken part in 
the 1966 coup or of having prosecuted the 
war with too much vigor. 

A military board has just finished screen- 
ing all officers who fought for Biafra and 
officials expect courts-martial to begin soon, 
but there is nothing at this point to indicate 
an indiscriminate reprisal. Some civilians are 
under arrest, such as Pius Okigbo, an inter- 
national known economist who was a Biafran 
leader, but his family is reportedly satisfied 
that he is being well treated. Such arrests 
appear to be the scattered exception rather 
than the rule. 

Integration of Ibo army officers, policemen 
and civil servants back into their services, as 
promised by the federal government. There 
were only several hundred Ibo officers in the 
small Nigerian army before the war. But 
since Nigeria is likely to be ruled by the army 
for the next five or six years, the Ibos feel 
that they must have a voice in the army if 
they are to have any infiuence in the country. 

The screening boards have already cleared 
a number of the Ibo officers for reappoint- 
ment, reliable sources say. Those who became 
officers inside Biafra will not be accepted in 
the federal army, and indeed, none has been 
indiscreet enough to apply. 

The national police force has already 
taken back 3,000 Ibo policemen, but an- 
other 3,000 have not been taken back despite 
a grim postwar crime wave in the east that 
has civilians living in fear of being robbed or 
murdered. Part of the problem is lack of 
money to pay them. 

This is also the key to the inability of the 
East Central State to absorb more than 3,000 
civil servants who are presently jobless, The 
state government has begun automatically 
retiring all civil servants above the age of 
50 in an effort to cut costs. 

A recent federal decree authorizing the 
firing of civil servants who seem to have sup- 
ported Biafra too zealously has caused much 
anxiety among the Ibos. But the top man in 
the East Central State government, admin- 
istrator Anthony Ukpabi Asika, says that the 
decree will affect very few people. “I'm not 
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ready to sack the 3,800 civil servants I have 
working for me,” Asika said with a wry grin. 

Compensation for “Ibo” property being 
held in other states and a chance to seek 
jobs in other states. This is perhaps the sorest 
point at the moment, for the land-poor Ibos 
have always had to migrate in large numbers 
to other parts of Nigeria to survive. 

Much of the migration was to the south 
where the Ibos dominated minority tribes 
and took much of the property and the best 
jobs. The minorities now control the south- 
ern states and, asserting that the Ibos com- 
mitted atrocities during the war, effectively 
refuse to let them come back or claim their 
property. Sam Ikoku, the East Central State's 
rehabilitation commissioner, is thinking of 
asking for federal intervention to resolve the 
bitter dispute. 

Elsewhere in Nigeria, returning Ibos have 
not been subjected to harassment, “It’s been 
much easier than I expected,” said an Ibo 
lawyer who returned to Lagos. Last week, a 
delegation from northern Nigeria visited Ibo- 
land recruiting trained administrative staff. 

Pinally, the economic and physical recov- 
ery of the area. Widespread starvation is 
likely soon to be a thing of the past and the 
lively pace of rebuilding in the cities gives 
reasons for hope. But the East Central State 
is still desperately short of just about every- 
thing. At a specialist hospital in Enugu, 
more than 1,000 amputee veterans are regis- 
tered; the hospital has only 10 artificial 
limbs for them. Only half of the 400 patients 
have beds, the rest sleeping on the floor. 
There are almost no drugs. “And remember, 
this is probably the best equipped hospital 
in the state,” said a nurse. 

The only people working are civil servants, 
who are required to give 25 per cent of their 
salaries to the state as a development loan, 
Four out of five men in Iboland have noth- 
ing to do and drift between the towns and 
their villages, where they can get enough 
food to survive. 


THE LOWEST PRIORITY 


The countryside is probably the grimmest 
scene Of all, with almost no money in circu- 
lation. Villages will receive the lowest pri- 
ority in the plans to repair the $300 million 
damage done to Iboland by the war. 

Joseph is a 64-year-old man who has had 
to return to his farming village. His oldest 
son, killed in the war, owned a gasoline sta- 
tion, which was destroyed. His brother, also 
killed in the war, owned a bar, also destroyed, 
Joseph’s business in Onitsha was smashed 
as well. 

Twenty women and children, including the 
families of his dead kinsmen, live in his 
modest house near the Niger River. He is too 
old to farm but has to make an attempt. He 
has almost no money, but has to find some 
to pay for the school fees of the children in 
the house. He scrapes along on what a son 
working in Lagos and another abroad can 
send him. Three weeks ago, he was attacked 
and beaten by two soldiers without cause. 

“He is one of the lucky ones,” said a Ni- 
gerian who met Joseph recently. “At least 
he has two sons left that can send some 
money.” 

“Existing is not living,” said an Ibo, “We 
must rise to our feet again,” 

“It is not just a question of returning to 
the prewar level,” said Anthony Asika. “Ibos 
have seen the great progress Lagos has made 
in the past three years and we want to catch 
up with that. The people are very impatient.” 

The Ibos’ impatience and demands for 
more help from the federal government 
sometimes provoke other Nigerians to remind 
visitors, “Well, they did lose the war, you 
know.” That is a fact that the Ibos seem 
almost to try to obscure with their bursts 
of energy and rebuilding. Asika, a sociologist, 
thinks that many Ibos are still in a state of 
shock from the defeat, 

“The reaction hasn't really come yet. You 
expect people to go mad or commit suicide 
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when they've been through something like 
this, It hasn't happened, Maybe we will 
know we are heading back toward normality 
when it does.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement prepared for delivery 
by the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE). 

There being no objection, Senator 
McGee’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. McGee. Mr. President, I must say to 
my friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois, that I have seldom enjoyed a 
presentation more than his address on the 
subject of Nigeria. I say this for a number of 
personal reasons, as well as for the obvious 
reason that his remarks are informed, 
sensible and helpful. 

The Senator mentioned that he had seen 
the relatively young but already wise and 
capable head of state, Major General Gowon, 
a few weeks after the 10th Anniversary of 
Nigerian independence on October 1 of last 
year. This recalls to me that I had the good 
fortune ten years ago to be in Lagos just 
after Nigeria won its independence. I believed 
then that Nigeria was a country of enormous 
energy and potential and nothing since that 
time—even the dreadful experience of a civil 
war—has changed that belief. 

When these words are read in the Record 
tomorrow I shall be in Lagos on the first stop 
of a journey through a number of African 
countries and to the Near East in connection 
with my responsibilities as Chairman of the 
Appropriattions Subcommittee on Foreign 
Assistance, Because of this journey and the 
need to discover facts before one can form 
conclusions, I would prefer not responding 
to specific points which my distinguished 
colleaguee has made about the economic 
situation and prospects in Nigeria. 

However, in my other capacity as Chair- 
man of the African Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee I would 
like to echo and reemphasize the thoughts 
expressed by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois about the progress of reconciliation 
and reconstruction in Nigeria in the period 
of almost a year since the civil war ended. 
There are all too few bright spots in the 
picture of international relations as seen 
from Washington. To me, it is nothing less 
than remarkable that General Gowon and 
his compatriots have acted so promptly and 
so intelligently to repair the damage done by 
the civil war. 

Those of us who have had much contact 
with Nigerians had every expectation that 
their government would adopt a generous 
attitude toward those of their people who 
fought against the federal forces during the 
war. Even so, the leadership provided by 
General Gowon refiected by so many of his 
government colleagues has been unusually 
generous and far-sighted. I join my colleague 
in extending the most sincere congratula- 
tions to General Gowon, to his government 
and to all the people of Nigeria. 

Finally, I was very pleased that the able 
Senator from Illinois mentioned and the 
distinguished service performed for the 
Nigerian government by Ambassador Iyalla. 
I believe the Ambassador, even in the most 
troubled times two years or so ago, knew 
that the American people and their repre- 
sentatives in the Nation’s Capital were 
basically and profoundly sympathetic to the 
cause of the Nigerian people. 

Mr. President, I wish I had more time to 
elaborate on the subject but I am in the 
process of leaving for my journey to Africa. 
Let me say once more how much I appreci- 
ate the contribution to our knowledge about 
Nigeria which has been made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois. I believe 
the Senate is in his debt. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the senior Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the senior Senator from 
West Virginia yield to me briefly for a 
unanimcus-consent request? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following staff members be permitted on 
the Senate floor during the remarks of 
the Senator from West Virginia: George 
Lawless, Robert Harris, and Phil Davis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that these 
staff members may be permitted to use 
the charts in the rear of the Chamber 
which will be of help in the remarks 
made by my colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that in 
the special orders for today there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with the statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes and that 
the deriod for the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to not to 
exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time under the special order recognizing 
my able colleague begin running now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE IN COAL 
MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY EN- 
FORCEMENT, BUT MORE INTEN- 
SIFIED EFFORTS ARE NEEDED TO 
PREVENT DISASTERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
know that good legislation passed by the 
Congress, and implemented with the 
highest motivation by the executive 
branch, seldom lives up to fullest expec- 
tation. Perhaps this is because laws are 
essentially negative in nature; they for- 
bid something or require something dif- 
ferent. They are subject to resistant 
forces affected by the changes, and to 
the administrative inertia that must ac- 
cept new goals and new methods of op- 
eration. But slowly, inevitably, changes 
do occur and the intent of Congress pre- 
vails. 

The Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969, a product of more 
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than three decades of effort to stem the 
shocking toll of lost lives in the mining 
industry, has completed its first full year 
as major legislation affecting a vital seg- 
ment of our economy, During that pe- 
riod, more than 250 coal miners have lost 
their lives in the production of this vital 
energy resource. This sad record of 
death and disaster culminated in the 
deaths of 38 miners near Hyden in Les- 
lie County, Ky., at year’s end. 

Predictably, the Hyden disaster un- 
leashed a flurry of criticism to the ef- 
fect that the new mine safety law is a 
failure, and that the simple act of roll- 
ing heads in the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
could, somehow, erase the grim statistics 
of the past year. Weeks before the Ken- 
tucky mine disaster, I had called on the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines for an accounting 
of its progress during the first year of 
administering the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

I am a Senator, with my able friend 
(Mr. Byrp), representing a State that 
is intimately involved in the produc- 
tion of coal. As Senator BYRD knows, we 
produce about one-fourth of all the 
bituminous coal mined in America, 

Today, I will discuss what has been ac- 
complished, what problems have arisen, 
and what steps are being taken by Mines 
Bureau Director Elburt F. Osburn to 
correct these problems, insofar as I can 
ascertain. 

But first, let me make it clear that 
the grim record of 1970 is not satisfac- 
tory to those of us in the Senate and 
Congress who have worked long and 
hard to bring safety to the mining in- 
dustry. And let me assure those who feel 
that there is an “acceptable” level of 
death and disaster inherent in the min- 
ing industry that our efforts will not 
cease until the fatality figure reaches 
zero, or as nearly that point is humanly 
possible. 

In reviewing this issue, it should be 
noted that there are approximately 2,900 
underground coal mines and about 1,500 
surface mines, or a total of about 4,400 
coal mines operating in the United 
States, with total employment of ap- 
proximately 140,000 mines workers. 

There is also the other category of 
metal and nonmetal mines in three 
classifications where there is a total of 
almost 19,200 mines and about 250,000 
workers. So there are 23,600 mines in 
these two categories with a total of 
390,000 mine workers. This is the magni- 
tude of the Bureau of Mines’ respon- 
sibility. 

I wish to say that the Bureau has 
clearly made a good start toward imple- 
menting the landmark Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act. Although handicapped 
by a lack of anything approaching an 
adequate number of qualified inspectors 
and forced to shift priorities constantly 
in order to meet the many tight dead- 
lines imposed by the new law, the Bureau 
of Mines managed to make more than 
1,500 complete inspections of under- 
ground coal mines during the year. At 
the same time, it recruited and started 
training many new inspectors. During 
the year, a total of 1,645 “partial but 
representative” inspections were made, 
as well as an additional 5,200 “spot” in- 
spections required by the law. 
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Still, this is not good enough. Coal 
miners died underground in their places 
of work. What a nation traumatized by 
the Farmington disaster of 1968 and a 
Congress galvanized by its reaction de- 
mand is more intensified enforcement ef- 
forts by the Interior Department's Bu- 
reau of Mines and more safety emphasis 
by all others concerned including the 
producing companies and the miners as 
well. 

The problems of the Bureau of Mines 
are fully understood. Trained inspectors 
have had to be utilized in other top- 
priority activities. They have been needed 
for training of new inspectors, and for 
such time-consuming but critically im- 
portant jobs as reviewing plans sub- 
mitted by mine operators for roof sup- 
port and mine ventilation. Adequate roof 
support is especially vital, since falling 
rock and coal lead all other causes of ac- 
cidents and coal mine fatalities. 

Nevertheless, the tragic deaths of 38 
men in the Kentucky mine explosion on 
December 30 starkly underlines the need 
for stronger and more effective efforts by 
the Bureau, by the industry, by man- 
agement and labor, and by State mine 
inspection agencies. The Congress in- 
tends to look thoroughly into the circum- 
stances surrounding the Hyden disaster, 
and if our investigation shows a neces- 
sity to strengthen the law, that will be 
done. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, it 
had approximately 250 qualified inspec- 
tors and other safety specialists in De- 
cember of 1969. It now has 421 qualified 
inspectors, supervisors, and safety tech- 
nicians, and a new class of fully quali- 
fied inspectors bas just been completed 
and its members are being added to the 
force. There are 261 inspectors in the 
field. There were, as of a few days ago, 
156 potential inspectors in training, and 
more than 200 others in the process of 
being hired. This should increase the 
inspection force to over 800. By late sum- 
mer or early fall, the Bureau assures me 
that it will have enough law-enforce- 
ment personnel on hand to make the 
minimum number of inspections required 
by the mine safety law. 

Since the law took effect last March 31, 
Bureau inspectors have cited more than 
35,000 violations of mandatory provi- 
sions. A total of 1,460 orders closing 
mines or parts of mines for unsafe con- 
ditions have been issued. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) be allotted an additional 6 min- 
utes under the order, without prejudice 
to the succeeding order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Now if 
the Senator would yield me 1 minute, or 
half a minute—— 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, I do yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is our 
desire to enforce the so-called 15 min- 
utes. I wish the Senator on yesterday had 
asked for 30 minutes or 45 minutes, be- 
cause it is understandable, after hearing 
this marvelous presentation and all the 
work that has gone into the preparation 
of the charts, that he should have had 
longer. The Senator asked for 15 min- 
utes, and I am sure he thought he would 
conclude in that time. I am sure, in view 
of the gravity of the situation and the 
marvelous work he has done in the prep- 
aration of these charts, he ought to have 
the 5 minutes, and it would be my hope 
that he could conclude in those 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my col- 
league. The number of violations cited 
and the number of closure orders issued 
show the necessity of further effort and 
further improvement. The fact that we 
can still have disastrous explosions such 
as the one at Hyden, Ky., makes sub- 
stantial improvement essential. 

The Bureau must do more, the mining 
industry must do more, the States must 
do more, and the individual miners must 
do more. The American people need coal, 
but they must not pay for it with the 
lives of coal miners, We could eliminate 
all deaths and all injuries by shutting 
down all mines, but the impact on Amer- 
ica and its people would be incalculably 
calamitous. Cities would darken, fac- 
tories would grind to a halt, hundreds 
of thousands of miners and mine-related 
workers would walk the streets unem- 
ployed. So the best hope of averting eco- 
nomic and social chaos is full and firm 
enforcement of the Coal and Safety Act. 

Little noted in the hasty harangue that 
followed the Hyden disaster is the fact 
that the 1969 coal mine law provides for 
stepped-up research to make coal mining 
technology safer and more healthful, and 
for expanded health and safety training 
of miners. I believe the Bureau has made 
impressive progress on both fronts. 

With funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress, the Bureau has underway more 
than 100 research and development 
projects in its own laboratories on prob- 
lems ranging from control of respirable 
coal dust to safer methods for cutting 
coal and better controlling mine roof 
support practices. More than 30 other 
projects are being conducted by universi- 
ties and by industries under contracts 
with the Bureau. 

Included are the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse University, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the University of Mis- 
souri, the University of Kentucky, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, its School of Mining, 
West Virginia University, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, and many others. 

One of the most ambitious of these is 
a system of rescuing miners who may be 
trapped underground as the result of an 
accident. Earlier this month the West- 
inghouse Corp., inciuding space age 
technology in sonar communications, 
conducted its first field test near Gary, 
in McDowell County, W. Va. Results of 
this test are now being evaluated, and if 
the techniques used are judged successful 
the day will come when practically no 
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miner trapped underground need lose 
hope of survival. 

Training in all phases of safety is the 
key to safer coal production. Just yes- 
terday the Department of Interior an- 
nounced that it has selected a site near 
Beckley, W. Va., for the proposed Bureau 
of Mines Health and Safety Academy. 

The Academy will be located on a 250- 
acre tract adjacent to the Raleigh County 
Airport, donated all or in part by the air- 
port authority at no cost to the Federal 
Government. 

When completed, the Health and 
Safety Academy will accommodate ap- 
proximately 800 students, or about 400 
in each class of a 2-year program lead- 
ing to an associate of arts degree. Mine 
inspector candidates are expected to 
make up about half of the student body, 
but the academy also would train em- 
ployees of private industry to perform as 
“certified” and “qualified”—terms ap- 
plied to miners with special skills who 
are the only persons authorized by 
Federal regulations to perform certain 
tasks in a mine. 

Selection of the Beckley site is a par- 
ticularly good one, because the academy 
will be located in the heart of America’s 
most productive coal mining area. Its 
people are well acquainted with the haz- 
ards of mining, many of its citizens are 
actively engaged in the mining industry, 
and an academy dedicated to mine health 
and safety training has the whole- 
hearted support of the community. 

At this point, I commend my distin- 
guished colleague (Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia) for his very active role on 
behalf of the academy, both in the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
and in working directly with the Bureau 
of Mines in the matter of selecting a 
proper site for the installation, and in 
developing the program, He has exer- 
cised true foresight in this endeavor. 

The Bureau also is devising stream- 
lined methods of training miners in safe 
working practices and teaching them 
how to use safety equipment. Here are a 
few of the instructional materials de- 
vised to keep safety directors of the Bu- 
reau and its training classes, as well as 
those of producing companies and their 
men apprised of the latest techniques 
applicable in mine safety and rescue. 

There is, I am pleased to report, a co- 
operative pilot effort with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
will help assure that men entering the 
mining industry will receive thorough 
training in safety fundamentals before 
they begin working regularly in the 
mines. 

In addition to its efforts in law en- 
forcement, reseach, and training, the 
Bureau is rapidly developing and pub- 
lishing for industry’s guidance many of 
the standards called for in the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. Regulations re- 
cently have been set forth on safety and 
health practices in underground and sur- 
face mines, on the reporting of mine ac- 
cidents, field testing of electrical equip- 
ment, noise control, underground light- 
ing, and several other areas covered by 
the act. 
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Mr. President, it would be immensely 
gratifying to me to report to the Mem- 
bers of Congress that all has gone well, 
that the concerns of the Members have 
been abated, and that the new law that 
Congress produced has fully and com- 
pletely accomplished its goals of making 
the mining industry a truly safe one. 

Any realistic appraisal of the situation 
would have to conclude that this is not 
the case. However, the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act, which was so vig- 
orously supported, has made its mark. 
And while we weep for the victims of 
man’s inability to control his fate, for 
whatever reason, we can take solace in 
the probability, if not the absolute as- 
surance, that our efforts will save thou- 
sands of lives and crippling injuries in 
the future. 

The accomplishments of the Bureau 
of Mines thus far under the act are sub- 
stantial, but not enough. Neither the 
Congress nor the American people will 
be satisfied until the number of coal mine 
accidents and deaths are reduced dra- 
matically and permanently. 

I have several interesting and infor- 
mative charts and certain equipment 
in the Chamber, Mr. George Lawless of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee staff will remain with the charts to 
answer any questions of Senators, if 
that is agreeable with the leadership. 
The charts are in part detailed and there 
is not sufficient time to develop them in 
my presentation. 

Again I thank the Members of the 
Senate for their attention tc the critical 
issue of coal mine health and safety. 
Senators know of the commitment we 
have already made and musi renew. 
There must be a close inspection, by the 
Congress of what is being done by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines itself; of the ef- 
forts of the coal industry; and of the 
training, in part, of the miner himself, 
that he m«y guard against deleterious 
health and safety problems which are 
constantly with him as he brings forth 
from the hills precious coal which fuels 
America and constantly strengthens our 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a more detailed report of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines’ health and safety 
activities over the past year be placed 
in the Recorp, together with a news 
release on the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Mine Health and Safety Academy 
at Beckley, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Report on U.S. BUREAU or MINES ACTIVITIES 
IN ENFORCING FEDERAL COAL MINE HEALTH 
AND SAFETY Act SHOWS PROGRESS TOWARD 
MAKING MINES HEALTHFUL AND SAFE 
In order to appreciate fully what the 

Bureau is doing, it is necessary to consider 

what is being done for noncoal as well as coal 

mines. Within the past year, the Bureau has 
not only begun to enforce the Federal Coal 

Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, it has 

also begun for the first time to enforce Fed- 

eral health and safety standards on metal 
and nonmetal mines, pits, and quarries under 
the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 

Safety Act. 


Consider the magnitude of the Bureau's 
job. It is responsible for the health and safety 
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of 140,000 workers in about 4,400 coal mines, 
and another 250,000 workers in 19,200 metal 
and nonmetal mines, pits, and quarries, in- 
cluding sand and gravel operations, This 
means that the Bureau of Mines must now 
get around and inspect about 23,600 mining 
operations throughout the United States. A 
year ago, the Bureau was inspecting only 
about 4,000 coal mines on a regular basis. 

Further, the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 more than quadrupled the 
workload of the Bureau with respect to coal 
mines alone. Under the new law, the Bureau 
is required to make about 40,000 coal mine 
inspections a year as compared to about 10,- 
000 previously. Moreover we now enforce 206 
mandatory standards in each inspection com- 
pared to 37 under the old Act. 

The objective of all of this increased activ- 
ity is to reduce fatalities and worker disabili- 
ties in the mines—a very formidable task 
because historically, mining—and under- 
ground mining in particular—has been and 
is the most hazardous major industry in the 
United States. In the past 25 years, 15,816 
mine workers have been killed, another 840,- 
000 have suffered disabling injuries, and an 
unknown number have died from pneumo- 
coniosis, silicosis, radiation-induced cancer, 
and other occupational diseases. There were 
$82 fatalities in the mines in 1969 and 392 in 
1970. 

A year and a half ago, the Bureau had no 
Federal health and safety standards to en- 
force in noncoal mines and no inspection and 
enforcement organization in the field for 
such mines, 

Today, the Bureau has such a field orga- 
nization enforcing more than 1,735 standards 
in metal and nonmetal mines across the 
country. The Bureau has also entered into 
two State plan agreements—with Arizona 
and Colorado—and is working with some 
other States to share the mine inspection 
and enforcement responsibility with them as 
provided in the Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act. 

While developing and promulgating stand- 
ards and building an enforcement organiza- 
tion for noncoal mines, the Bureau worked 
closely with the Congress in writing the legis- 
lation which, on December 30, 1969, became 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969. And, on March 30, 1970, only three 
months after the law was enacted, the Bu- 
reau began to make inspections under the 
new law. 

In order to inform the industry of its 
interpretations of the law and its plans for 
enforcement, the Bureau developed a com- 
prehensive set of interpretative regulations 
which were published in the Federal Register 
on March 28, 1970, without affording inter- 
ested parties to comment on them. The Bu- 
reau also held open and public meetings in 
the various coal-producing areas of our coun- 
try to explain to coal operators the require- 
ments of both the law and the regulations. 

Almost immediately the Bureau was criti- 
cized for not publishing its regulations as 
proposed rulemaking, and on April 23, 1970, 
in a Federal Court at Abingdon, Virginia, the 
Bureau was enjoined from enforcing the 
regulations. Whether or not the Bureau 
should have published the regulations as 
proposed rulemaking is now a moot point, 
because the Bureau subsequently did so and 
the regulations are now in effect. It is im- 
portant, however, that the Bureau in its first 
publication of the regulations was trying to 
implement the law as soon and as fully as 
possible—and if an error was made, it was 
made on the side of prompt and effective en- 
forcement. 

The Bureau spent a good bit of its time 
during the year writing regulations—for 
health as well as safety; for surface mines 
as well as underground mines; for metal 
mines as well as coal mines; to establish 
procedures as well as to prescribe standards. 
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They are the result of many thousands of 
man-hours by the Bureau’s technical and 
legal experts—and again they represent a 
substantial effort by the Bureau to imple- 
ment the mine health and safety laws 
promptly and effectively. 

Writing these regulations is not as easy 
as it might seem, because they must be 
strong enough and specific enough to get 
the job done while allowing some flexibility 
in their application in the many diverse 
mines and mine operations. It is simply not 
possible in most instances to write a single 
standard which is fully applicable to every 
mine in the United States. 

On March 30, 1970, when the safety stand- 
ards in the coal law first became effective, 
the Bureau had a force of 331 inspectors, 
supervisors and other enforcement person- 
nel. It needed 1,000. 

Obviously, the Bureau could not imme- 
diately begin to make all of the inspections 
required by the law; and so the Bureau made 
a hard decision—to make the first round of 
inspections under the law what it called 
“PBR”, or partial but representative inspec- 
tions. In these inspections, the Bureau in- 
spectors inspected only so much of a mine 
as was representative of the entire mine and 
then moved on to do the same in another 
mine. The mine workers, seeing the Bureau 
inspectors in the mines for such a short time, 
understandably viewed these inspections as a 
weaker rather than a stronger enforcement 
effort by the Bureau. They did not under- 
stand—and the Bureau did not take the time 
to explain—that the PBR inspections were 
made because they put the operators on no- 
tice faster and in the best possible way with 
regard to the applicability of the new law to 
their operations. If the Bureau had made 
complete, rather than PBR inspections, the 
workers would have seen no inspector at all 
in some of the mines for many months. 

Following a round of PBR inspections, the 
Bureau began to make the spot inspections 
required by the law in mines which are ex- 
cessively gassy or where fires and explosions 
have recently occurred. The Bureau also be- 
gan to make complete inspections of all coal 
mines as fast as possible with its limited 
personnel, These spot and complete inspec- 
tions are continuing to be made. 

On June 30, 1970, the respirable dust pro- 
visions of the law became effective, and the 
Bureau was ready with a dust-weighing lab- 
oratory in Pittsburgh tied into a computer 
in Denver to handle up to 4,000 dust sam- 
ples a day. The building of this laboratory 
and the computerized data transmission and 
reporting system was, by itself, a major ac- 
complishment. When the design of this sys- 
tem was started, the samplers used in the 
mines to take the samples had not even been 
fully designed and standardized. Needless to 
say, they were also not available to either 
the Bureau or the industry in the quantities 
required to implement the law. So, the design 
of the laboratory and the design and produc- 
tion of the samplers had to be undertaken 
simultaneously. 

The samplers for taking the dust samples 
have only recently become available in ade- 
quate supply, and so some mines, especially 
the smaller mines, have only recently begun 
to take samples—almost six months after the 
dust provisions in the law were supposed to 
be enforced. Has the Bureau been delinquent 
in not enforcing these provisions earlier? I 
do not think so. Under the circumstances, 
the Bureau has done well to get as far as it 
has toward the reduction of the dust levels in 
the mines which cause “black lung” or pneu- 
moconiosis. About 70 percent of the coal 
miners have been covered by a sampling pro- 


gram. 

The law requires every mine to have a roof 
control plan and & ventilation plan approved 
by the Bureau of Mines. In December, the 
Bureau decided that these plans must all be 
approved no later than the middle of Febru- 
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ary even if it meant a temporary curtailment 
of some inspections. They should have been 
reviewed and approved sooner; but this only 
points up the Bureau’s dilemma, Because it 
could not do everything at once, the Bureau 
had to be selective; and whenever it decided 
to do one thing required by the law, it was 
necessary to delay another. 

Someone will say that the Bureau should 
have expanded its work force faster. There is 
no pool of unemployed coal mine inspectors 
and specialists in the United States, and the 
number of experienced coal miners and su- 
pervisors who can be trained to become in- 
spectors and specialists is limited. Further, 
these people are needed by the industry as 
well as the Bureau of Mines, to operate the 
mines and to make the improvments needed 
to bring the mines into compliance with the 
law. 

Previously, it took about nine months to 
complete the employment of an inspector- 
recruit after he passed a Civil Service exam- 
ination. Working with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau has reduced this time 
to about 4%4 months. There was no training 
program for inspector-recruits, so the Bu- 
reau developed one. At Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, the Bureau can provide classroom 
training for about 100 inspector-recruits at 
a time. This training takes about three 
months and it is supplemented with from 
one to three months on-the-job training, 
depending upon the ability of the individual 
recruits, before the recruits are qualified to 
make inspections, 

Someone may say that the training should 
be done faster, but the Bureau is concerned 
that it may be too fast now. It is a good com- 
promise between the training that is needed 
and the training that can be afforded. 

When Assistant Secretary Dole appeared 
before the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee on August 7 and 14, 1970, he 
said that the Bureau would have about 620 
inspectors by June 30 and 750 soon there- 
after. The Bureau estimates that it can do the 
job with 750 inspectors and 250 supervisors, 
specialists, and other supporting personnel. 
There is a very good prospect that the Bu- 
reau will achieve its goal. At the present 
time, the Bureau has about 261 inspectors 
with another 152 inspectors-in-training, and 
196 inspector-recruits in process of being 
employed. Additional inspector-recruits will 
be selected for employment in a few weeks 
as soon as they have been rated and found 
to be eligible for employment. The Bureau 
also has 168 inspector supervisors, specialists, 
and techniclans—making a total of 777 en- 
forcement personnel either on board or in 
process of being employed. This is 244 times 
the enforcement personnel in the Bureau on 
March 30, 1970. 

Assistant Secretary Dole also said that the 
Bureau would attempt to make 30,000 in- 
spections in this fiscal year, This would not 
amount to % of the required inspection job 
because some of the inspections would not 
be as complete as the law requires. The Bu- 
reau is presently behind its planned level of 
inspections at this point in time, and it looks 
like about 25,000 inspections will be made— 
not as much as I would like, but a com- 
mendable first-year effort nevertheless. 

The important thing is that the Bureau's 
effort is moving toward the required level 
and it is accelerating. It is clear that the 
Bureau can and will get the job of enforcing 
the law done. Much of what has been accom- 
plished to date has been an extension of 
past inspection practices and procedures, 
but the Bureau has not neglected to seek 
improvements in these techniques. A man- 
agement consulting firm was employed to 
recommend improvements to utilize auto- 
matic data processing in the scheduling and 
reporting of inspections, and these recom- 
mendations are now being implemented in 
both the coal and noncoal activities of the 
Bureau. This will not only result in better 
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inspections but also it will reduce to a mini- 
mum the time spent by inspectors in report 
writing. 

The Bureau is also expanding and revital- 
izing its efforts in education and training 
and in research and development. In educa- 
tion and training, the Bureau is putting 
much more emphasis on health and safety 
motivation to supplement its training on 
health and safety practices and procedures. 
For the first time, an effort is being made 
to utilize teachers, as well as employees with 
mining experience, to teach mine health and 
safety. For the first time, some of these 
teachers will be women. TV spots in coal- 
producing areas are being used to persuade 
miners to be, as well as to think, safe. The 
Bureau is developing packaged training 
courses that can be given by mine operators 
as well as by Bureau of Mines personnel I 
have one of these courses with me. It covers 
first aid training that is also described in a 
new Bureau of Mines First Aid Manual that 
will soon become available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

In cooperation with the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Bureau is initiating a new program for 
training young people in mining areas of our 
country to go to work in the mines. A heavy 
emphasis will be on health and safety in this 
training which will initially be given at 
Butte, Montana, Leadville, Colorado, and 
Richlands, Virginia. 

And at Beckley, West Virginia, the Bureau 
will build a Federal Mine Health and Safety 
Academy to provide a two-year curriculum 
in mine inspection and other mine health 
and safety specialties. Plans for this Acad- 
emy are well underway, and it is expected 
that construction will begin this fall. The 
Academy will increase the professionalism of 
the Bureau’s inspection force and also pro- 
vide a needed center for health and safety 
training for the States and for industry on a 
reimbursable basis. There is simply not 
enough mine health and safety expertise any- 
where in the United States, and the Acad- 
emy will overcome this deficiency. It will 
not take the place of our country’s mining 
schools, but it will be a place where even 
mining engineers can go to learn about mine 
health and safety. 

With funds provided by the Congress, the 
Bureau’s health and safety research and de- 
velopment efforts have been increased nine- 
fold since 1969. The fund increases have en- 
abled the Bureau to expand its work beyond 
the laboratory and into the development of 
new and safer mining systems. In FY-1971, 
the Bureau will spend $20.3 million on coal 
mine health and safety research alone— 
seeking not only a way to utilize existing 
technology safely but also to develop new 
technology to make mining inherently safe. 

These funds will be apportioned approxi- 
mately as follows: Health, $5.7 million; Fire 
and Explosion Prevention, $5.8 million; Roof 
control, $4.7 million; Safer mining systems, 
$2.4 million; Rescue and survival, $1.7 mil- 
lion. 

Within the past few weeks, a rescue and 
recovery system developed under contract 
with the Bureau was demonstrated at a coal 
mine in West Virginia. This system includes 
equipment for finding and communicating 
with trapped miners and for drilling a hole 
quickly to recover them. Hopefully, it will 
never be needed; but if needed, it will be 
available from the Bureau of Mines, It could 
have been made available, but it was not 
needed at the recent disaster in the Finley 
mine at Hyden, Kentucky. 

This unfortunate disaster, occurring on the 
anniversary date of the enactment of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969, emphasizes that much remains to 
be done before the loss in human lives and 
suffering associated with coal mining is elim- 
inated. It should not, however, obscure the 
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great effort that is being made in that regard. 
Rather, it should reinforce our determina- 
tion to get the job done as quickly as possible. 

Summarizing some of the work that has 
been done by the Bureau of Mines in coal 
mine health and safety since the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
became effective, 

It has: 

1. Drafted and published in the Federal 
Register 135 pages of regulations. 

2. Conducted 9,200 inspections and cited 
88,000 violations of health and safety stand- 
ards. 

3. Issued 4,600 orders withdrawing workers 
from mines until unsafe conditions were 
corrected. 

4. Investigated 256 fatalities. 

5. Established a respirable dust weighing 
laboratory and automatic data processing 
system to handle dust samples submitted by 
mine operators. More than 100,000 samples 
have been processed in this system to date. 

6. Approved 1,260 roof control plans and 
390 ventilation plans. 

7. Employed 201 inspector-recruits and 50 
engineers and technicians. 

8. Established training program for new 
inspectors which cuts training time approx- 
imately in half. Completed classroom train- 
ing for approximately 238 inspector-trainees. 

9. Employed 14 education and training re- 
cruits and initiated a training program now 
in progress for them, 

10. Initiated a new program for training 
mine entry workers with a heavy emphasis 
on health and safety—in cooperation with 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

11. Developed in a contract with the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia a proposed curricu- 
lum for a new Federal Mine Health and 
Safety Academy in Beckley, West Virginia. 
Initiated architectural plans for the Acad- 
emy. 

12. Obtained communication and drilling 
equipment to be used in the rescue and re- 
covery of miners who may be trapped in a 
mine. 

13. Expanded its research and development 
activities ninefold. 

14. Published a new procedure for assess- 
ing penalties to serve as a deterrent to non=- 
compliance by operators when inspectors are 
not at the mines, Initiated the assessment of 
the backlog of penalties for approximately 
38,000 violations, 

15. Initiated the implementation of new 
management procedures to increase both the 
quantity and quality of mine inspection as 
recommended in a study made for the Bu- 
reau by a private management consulting 
company. 

This is not a complete list, but it is enough 
to indicate that the Bureau has not been 
timid nor unimaginative in its efforts to 
make the mines safe—and despite the cur- 
rent statistics which may suggest otherwise, 
the mines are safer and more healthful now 
than they have ever been before. 

I believe the Congress was right in estab- 
lishing the very short deadlines in the law 
for actions to be taken by the Bureau even 
though those deadlines could not be met, 
because in so doing, the Congress demanded 
the greatest possible effort by the Bureau; 
but I do not believe the Bureau should be 
unreasonably criticized for not achieving all 
of the schedules prescribed in the law. The 
Bureau is making good progress In all areas 
and the attainment of all of the Bureau's 
responsibilities under the law is in sight. 

What I have said about the Bureau is also 
applicable to the industry generally. Most 
operators are working to get into compliance 
with the law as soon as possible. The indus- 
try must realize, however, that merely com- 
plying with the law may not be enough. The 
law deals with conditions in the mines; but, 
without adequate on-the-job supervision, 
workers may continue to take risks that 
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they should not be allowed to take. This is a 
matter which deserves serious consideration 
at the very highest levels of mine manage- 
ment. The public will not tolerate a con- 
tinuation of the presently high rate of mine 
working fatalities and disabilities, but 
neither will the public allow the mines to 
be closed permanently because our country 
needs the benefits derived from our natural 
minerals and fuels resources. Consequently, 
the mines must be made safe one way or 
another. The alternative to needed action by 
mine management to improve the level of 
health and safety supervisors in the mines 
is more Federal intervention. I can only hope 
that the mining industry will understand 
and react promptly and effectively to make 
additional Federal regulation unnecessary. 

For the reasons I have cited above, mine 
health and safety is not a local problem of 
concern only to the affected miners; it is a 
matter of national concern which affects our 
national welfare and security. 

Gentlemen, I am sure that you will join 
with me in pushing the Bureau of Mines and 
the industry hard to devote no less than their 
best efforts to stop the killing and maiming 
of mine workers and thus to remove any 
possibility of a curtailment in the produc- 
tion and utilization of our country’s natural 
minerals and fuels resources because of an 
intolerable level of mine health and safety. 
I also urge you, however, to be a little tol- 
erant in giving the Bureau and the industry 
a little more time to do the job. 


CHART—SHOWS THE HUMAN TOLL IMPOSED DURING 1970 
BY EACH OF THE MAJOR SAFETY HAZARDS TO COAL 
WORKERS 


Men 
killed 


Underground mines: 
Falls of face, rib, or roof 
Gas or dust explosions t... 
Haulage accidents______ _ 
Machinery accidents... - 
Electricity... . 2... .... ž 
PON AE A 


Surface mines: 
Machinery... 


1 Includes 38 killed at Hyden. 


Note: The tabulation and charts are in terms of physical 
causes, Common to most of the accidents including Hyden is the 
failure of 1 or more levels of mine supervision. 


Coal MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY RESEARCH 
EXPENDITURES 

Appropriations made for research since 
passage of the 1969 Coal Act are: 

Fiscal Year 1970, $10.2 million. 

Fiscal Year 1971, $20.3 million. 

These compare with a level of $2.2 million 
spent in FY-1969 for health and safety re- 
search in coal mining. 

Distribution between major project areas 
in the two years is: 


[Doliars in millions} 


Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


---- $17 17 28 

Roof ‘control... _ wes 1 26 . 23 
Fire and explosion preven- 

5 15 . 29 


7 12 
35 8 


300 100 
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Some of the projects and expected results 
in each ares are: 

HEALTH 
Respirable dust 

Fundamental studies of coal dusts, their 
generation and their chemical, physical, and 
electrical properties will provide a basis for 
dust measurement and control. The data also 
will be used by HEW in their studies of black 
lung occurrence. 

A variety of instrumentation to measure 
and monitor respirable dust concentrations 
is under development. Improvements in the 
personal gravimetric samplers are being 
sought. 

The Bureau's research emphasis is on con- 
trol and suppression of dust at the face. 
There is evidence that cutter and bit modi- 
fications can reduce dust without sacrificing 
production. Surface active chemicals— 
wetting and foaming agents—can cut dust 
production. 

Another promising approach is to collect 
all dust—both float and respirable sizes—at 
the face. Dust collectors are to be tested 
this year. 

Noise 


A crash program is underway to develop 
permissible personal noise dosimeters to 
measure overall exposures to intermittent 
noise. Design studies to muffle drill and ma- 
chine noises started a few months ago. 

SAFETY 
Roo} control 

Longwall mining is inherently safer than 
conventional or continuous mining. Roof and 
floor bearing capacity must be accurately 
Known to design and use longwall systems. 
The Bureau developed a practical and rapid 
technique for testing roof and floor. 

A very sensitive direct-viewing infrared 
Scanner was developed by the Night Vision 
Laboratory of the Army. They have cooper- 
ated with the Bureau in successfully using 
the instrument to detect loose rock in non- 
coal mines. The Army is helping the Bureau 
acquire similar, but permissible, instruments 
to test in coal mines for roof fault detection. 

New roof support methods for face areas 
being developed under contract include in- 
flatable props, self-advancing hydraulic 
jacks, concrete supports, and the use of shot- 
crete. Chemical means of stabilizing mine 
roof and new structural plastics are being 
explored. 


FIRE AND EXPLOSION PREVENTION 


About half of this program effort is on 
methane control, Draining methane from 
gassy coals before they are mined is being 
attacked through: 

Developing means of drilling long—over 
500 feet—horizontal holes into panels of solid 
coal. 

Finding methods to establish high drain- 
age rates through surface boreholes. 

Better control of methane in gob areas is 
being approached by evaluating both bleeder 
holes drilled from the surface and sealing off 
with fiyash or sodium silicate foams. 

Work is being done to extend the applica- 
tion of water infusion in American mines as 
a means of reducing both dust and methane 
production during mining. 

More sophisticated computer models are 
now being programed to aid Bureau and in- 
dustry engineers solve mine ventilation prob- 
lems more effectively. Improved ventilation 
is our present key to methane and respira- 
ble dust control. 

Contracts will be let for practical proto- 
types of the Bureau-developed device to sup- 
press methane ignitions occurring at the 
face before they develop harmful effects. We 
hope to see these devices perfected by the 
end of this year. 

Similarly, improved sensing and quench- 
ing systems for fires occurring anywhere in 
a mine are being sought. New developments 
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in fire resistant materials are continuously 
screened in the search for greater fire safety 
underground. 


POWER AND MACHINERY SAFETY 


Haulage, machinery, and electricity acci- 
dents caused 40 percent of 1970 fatalities. 
The Bureau is contracting with universities 
and private research organizations to rec- 
ommend safer power distribution systems, to 
identify and minimize machinery hazards, to 
design illumination. systems for working 
areas. The Bureau is looking at the feasibil- 
ity of substituting pneumatic or hydraulic 
pipelining of coal from the face to the sur- 
face for the more hazardous rail and belt sys- 
tems now in use. Hydraulic mining experi- 
ments may point a way to safer and less dusty 
coal cutting. 

Other power sources are under study. Cri- 
teria for safe use of diesels underground will 
come from current research as will alarm 
and engine cut-off instruments to protect 
workers from accidental exposure to toxic 
exhaust emissions, 


Safer coal mining demonstrations 


Plans are underway for a major project to 
design and construct prototypes for the 
safest continuous mining and face haulage 
equipment that can be devised with present 
technology. The aim will be to provide com- 
plete protection to the face workers from 
roof, rib, or face falls. Field tests and dem- 
onstrations of the completed system should 
be possible in 1972. 


Mine monitoring and communications 
demonstrations 


The Bureau’s Bruceton mine will be 
equipped later this year with an underground 
to surface communication and surveillance 
system which will monitor and record in a 
surface control room information on ven- 
tilation rates, methane, carbon monoxide, 
smoke and temperature of the atmosphere 
throughout the mine. 

Continuous and reliable voice communi- 
cation between surface and all workers un- 
derground is being worked on by both the 
Bureau and the coal industry. 


RESCUE AND SURVIVAL 


A major contract was let last July to pro- 
vide the interim Coal Mine Rescue and Sur- 
vival System recommended to the Bureau 
by the National Academy of Engineering. 
Objectives were: 

Design and furnish prototypes of a self- 
contained breathing apparatus which could 
be carried by individual miners and used 
for escape. It must provide a one-hour oxy- 
gen supply. 

Design and furnish a prototype portable 
survival chamber to provide life support for 
face crews—up to 15 men—for two weeks. 
Design is t be furnished for a large cen- 
tral survival chamber to provide two-week 
life support to all workers in the mine. 

Develop and furnish prototype electro- 
magnetic (radio) portable in-mine beacon 
and surface transmitter and receiver capa- 
ble of voice communication from the sur- 
face to the miner at the beacon and of 
coded transmission from the miner to the 
surface. 

Develop and furnish seismic equipment 
capable of precisely locating a miner trapped 
underground and hammering on the mine 
floor, roof, or rib. 

Furnish two drilling rigs—one for rapidly 
drilling a 6- or 8-inch probe hole to locate 
trapped miners and the second capable of 
drilling a 28-inch hole to rescue the trapped 
men. 

The contractor also is to develop a plan 
for the deployment and use of the commu- 
nications and drilling equipment in event of 
an emergency where men may be trapped 
underground. A demonstration exercise to 
test the plan and equipment is underway at 
a mine site near Gary, West Virginia. 
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Research with the communications systems 
will continue. The best signaling technique 
for seismic locations must be learned and 
taught to all miners as soon as possible, 

There will be continuing work to improve 
all aspects of this present survival and rescue 
system. 

PERSONAL SAMPLER 

The personal sampler consists of a pump 
assembly, tubing and cyclone, and cassette 
assembly. With the pump operating at the 
proper flow rate during the active work shift, 
dust laden mine air is drawn into the cyclone. 
The cyclone aerodynamically separates the 
dust in the mine air into respirable and non- 
respirable fractions. The nonrespirable frac- 
tion drops to the bottom of the cyclone and 
the respirable fraction passes through the 
cyclone into the cassette, where it is collected 
on a filter. The filter and holder have been 
preweighed and after subtracting the pre- 
weight from the weight after sampling, the 
weigth of the respirable dust collected is 
determined. 

The concentration of respirable dust ex- 
pressed in milligrams per cubic meter of air 
is determined by dividing the weight of dust 
in milligrams collected on the filter by the 
volume of air in cubic meters passing through 
the filter. The concentration of respirable 
dust is then multiplied by a constant factor 
of 1.6 to determine the equivalent concen- 
tration of respirable dust as would be meas- 
ured with the MRE instrument. 


MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY ACADEMY SET 
FOR BECKLEY, W. VA. 

The Department of the Interior today an- 
nounced that a site just outside Beckley, 
W. Va., has been selected for the proposed 
new Bureau of Mines Health and Safety 
Academy. 

The Academy would be located on a 250- 
acre tract, identified as Industrial Site #3, 
adjacent to the airport. The Raleigh County 
Airport Authority has offered all, or any part 
of the tract to the Bureau without cost. 

The completed Health and Safety Acad- 
emy would accommodate approximately 800 
students, about 400 in each class of a two- 
year program leading to an Associate of Arts 
degree. The course of study would stress 
techniques and information aimed at mini- 
mizing hazards to health and safety in 
mining, especially coal mining, which is the 
Nation’s most hazardous occupation today. 

Mine inspector candidates for the Federal 
Bureau of Mines are expected to make up 
about half of the student body. The other 
200 openings for new class members each 
year would be available, on a reimbursable 
basis, to industry employees and to State 
mine inspection personnel for general in- 
struction in mine health and safety. 

The Academy would also train employees 
of private industry to perform as “certified” 
and “qualified’"—terms applied to miners 
with special skills who are the only persons 
authorized by Federal regulations to perform 
certain tasks in a mine, including testing 
for methane and respirable dust. Short 
courses, seminars, and other abbreviated ses- 
sions on subjects related to mine health and 
safety would be offered as needs arise. Accom- 
modations for about 50 short-term students 
would be available, the Bureau said. 

Preliminary plans call for building the 
Academy as a self-contained unit complete 
with classrooms, offices, dormitories, cafe- 
teria, library, laboratories, shops, and recrea- 
tion facilities. An unmined coal seam near 
the Academy site would be developed into 
a “classroom mine” for realistic training in 
all phases of mine health and safety, includ- 
ing electrical systems, roof control methods, 
ventilation, explosives, and dust control, 

Selection of an appropriate site was con- 
sidered an important factor for the type 
of facility planned by the Bureau, the De- 
partment said, Beckley is in the heart of 
America’s most productive coal mining area. 
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Its people are well acquainted with the haz- 
ards of mining, and an academy dedicated 
to mine health and safety training has the 


wholehearted support of the community, it 


added. 

Title to that portion of the industrial tract 
required by the Bureau will be transferred 
from the Airport Authority to the United 
States Government when the exact acreage 
requirements have been defined in design 
studies which are presently under way. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I compliment my senior colleague 
from West Virginia on the splendid 
presentation he has made today, based, 
certainly, on a very thorough prepara- 
tion. I hope he will return to the Senate 
floor on another occasion and go into 
this subject more deeply, and that he 
will have ample time, in that instance, to 
make his presentation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator’s staff member, Mr. George Lawless, 
may be permitted the use of the Sen- 
ate floor today in order that he may ex- 
plain to Senators the significance of 
these charts in the rear of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the senior 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE SENA- 
TOR RICHARD RUSSELL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
largest delegation of Senators ever as- 
sembled for the funeral of a departed 
Member of the US. Senate left Wash- 
ington Sunday morning to attend and 
take part in the last rites for our late 
beloved colleague, Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell at Winder, Ga. 

The official funeral party, led by the 
distinguished Vice President in Air Force 
2, was carried by two other Boeing 707 
jetliners. Plans were for the group to land 
at Dobbins Air Force Base in Marietta 
and then to be transported to Russell 
Memorial Park at Winder. The official 
funeral party included the Vice Presi- 
dent, 53 Members of the U.S. Senate, 17 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary of the Treasury-desig- 
nate, John Connally, staff and friends of 
the late Senator Russell. 

Adverse weather conditions at Dob- 
bins and in the Atlanta area prevented 
our group from landing, and threatened 
to delay the funeral and to otherwise de- 
stroy plans that had been made for our 
attendance. A number of us, the Vice 
President, the distinguished majority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, Congressman PHIL LANDRUM, 
dean of the Georgia delegation, the Re- 
verend Edward L. R. Elson, Chaplain of 
the Senate, and myself, were scheduled 
to deliver eulogies to the late Senator 
Russell at the graveside. There was pain- 
ful disappointment aboard all three air- 
craft, and among the Russell family at 
Winder, when it appeared that we would 
not be able to fulfill our mission. 
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However, I am pleased to report to the 
Senate that the official party did partici- 
pate in the funeral and complete our as- 
signment of paying our last respects to 
Dick Russell, in behalf of the Congress, 
the people of Georgia, and the Nation, 
even though we could not be at Winder in 
person. 

This was made possible through the 
marvels of modern communication and 
television broadcasting in the public in- 
terest. 

When it became virtually obvious that 
we were not going to get on the ground at 
Dobbins Air Force Base, after flying in a 
holding pattern for some time, the Vice 
President directed the three aircraft to 
fly to Charleston Air Force Base. Alter- 
nate plans were discussed. Secretary- 
designate Connally suggested that a me- 
morial service for Senator Russell be held 
in the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol when 
the group returned to Washington. By 
telephone from Air Force 2, I was able 
to contact at Winder, Bill Jordan, spokes- 
man for the family in the funeral ar- 
rangements, to apprise him of the situ- 
ation. 

When the party landed at Charleston, 
about 12:30 p.m., I, still aboard Air Force 
2, talked by telephone to J. Leonard 
Reinsch, president of Cox Broadcasting, 
Inc., which owns WSB-Television in At- 
lanta. Mr. Reinsch was coordinator of 
radio, television, and photographic covy- 
erage of Senator Russell’s funeral. 

Drawing on his vast experience as 
principal coordinator of television cover- 
age of Democratic national conventions, 
as well as the funerals of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Senator Kennedy, 
Leonard Reinsch devised and put into 
motion an alternate plan that made our 
participation in the Russell funeral 
possible, 

He contacted John Rivers, owner of 
WCSC-TV in Charleston and ascertained 
that the station could provide a direct 
television feed to Atlanta, which then 
could be transmitted by WSB-TV to the 
graveside at Winder. Mr. Rivers had just 
gotten home from church, and he sum- 
moned television crews and went to the 
WCSC-TYV studio. 

In Winder, Jasper Dorsey, vice presi- 
dent of Southern Bell Telephone Co., ar- 
ranged for telephone circuits to bring in 
the audio and video from Charleston, and 
for live communications to be relayed 
back and forth. 

A motorcade was assembled and prin- 
cipal members of the funeral party, those 
of us who were scheduled to deliver 
eulogies, were hurried to the station. Our 
eulogies were delivered by live television 
to receivers at the graveside, and also 
transmitted simultaneously over every 
television station in the State of Georgia. 
The program also was made available to 
radio stations all over Georgia. Thus, we 
were able to participate in the funeral in 
this way, and I have been informed that 
the live color television transmission was 
carried out without any technical difi- 
culties. 

All of us, of course, deeply regretted 
that it was not possible for our party to 
be with the family at Winder. We were 
there in spirit, and I am gratified that 
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we were able to deliver our eulogies in 
this way to honor the life and memory 
of the great US. Senator, Richard 
Brevard Russell, 

We owe high commendation and ap- 
preciation to the television facilities of 
WCSC, WSB, and Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and we are es- 
pecially grateful to J. Leonard Reinsch, 
John Rivers, and Jasper Dorsey, for the 
efforts they put forth to make this proj- 
ect a success. It was carried out in the 
finest traditions of the broadcast indus- 
try, and it was another splendid example 
of how the commercial broadcast indus- 
try combined with a public utility stand 
ready and willing to serve the public in- 
terest when called upon to do so. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp articles from Monday’s 
edition of the Atlanta Constitution that 
recounts the experiences of the funeral 
party Sunday. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 25, 
1971] 
FoG RESTRAINS AGNEW PARTY 
(By Bob Hurt) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—Though diverted from 
the funeral of Richard B. Russell because of 
bad weather, the official delegation of the 
U.S. Senate made its presence felt through a 
near-miraculous last-minute change of plans. 

The story unfolded when three Boeing 707 
jetliners carrying the official funeral party 
from Washington were unable to land at 
Dobbins Air Force Base on their intended 
journey to the Russell gravesite at Winder. 

One plane, Air Force 2, carried Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro T, Agnew and his wife, along with 
U.S. Sen. Herman E. Talmadge and Ninth 
District Rep. Phil Landrum and their wives, 
and Senate leaders. 

Another carried the remainder of the 53 
senators in the mourning delegation and the 
third carried 57 Russell staff members and 
Washington friends. 

Talmadge said the Senate group was the 
largest funeral delegation he had seen in his 
14 years in Washington. 

But as Agnew's aircraft made its approach 
at Dobbins, the pilot dropped to within 150 
feet of the runway and then flew on because 
he was unable to see the ground. 

The plane made a second unsuccessful try, 
and returned to a holding pattern. The staff 
plane also made two landing attempts and 
also was unsuccessful because of the rain and 
fog. 

All three planes pulled into a holding pat- 
tern over Atlanta in an attempt to wait for 
a break in the poor visibility. 

Talmadge said radio checks with Atlanta 
Airport and alternate airports in Gainesville, 
Winder, Athens and Greenville, S.C., showed 
they too had unacceptable weather for land- 
ings. The planes turned toward Charleston 
about noon. 

Eastern and Delta airlines reported flight 
delays at Atlanta Airport, but said operations 
there generally continued as usual despite 
bad visibility. 

Delta reported one flight was diverted to 
another airport. 

Talmadge said the conditions were declared 
unsafe and at the direction of Vice President 
Agnew the planes flew on to Charleston Air 
Force Base, S.C., the nearest open military 
field. 


En route to Charleston, Treasury Secre- 
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tary-designate John Connally, a member of 
the vice president’s party, suggested as an 
alternative that the groups return to Wash- 
ington and hold a memorial service in the ro- 
tunda of the U.S. Capitol, 

Utilizing the elaborate communications 
equipment of Air Force 2, Talmadge placed a 
call to members of the Russell family in 
Winder to suggest the alternative ceremony. 

Shortly after the plane’s touchdown at 
Charleston at 12:28 p.m., Talmadge had 
heard from J. Leonard Reinch, president of 
Cox Broadcasting, Inc., who handled televi- 
sion coverage of the funeral services. 

Reinch had learned that a Charleston tele- 
vision station, WCSC-TV, was capable of di- 
rect television feed to Atlanta and could 
thus transmit to Winder a program of 
planned eulogies by the Washington officials. 

At 1:15 p.m. Talmadge, Agnew, Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana, Minority 
Leader Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, Lan- 
drum, Sen. John Stennis of Mississippi, and 
the U.S. Senate chaplain were sped away on 
& 12-mile drive to the Charleston television 
station. 

Television crews were waiting for the group 
and began a live transmission at 2:35 p.m. 

The remaining Senate planes left immedi- 
ately for the return flight to Andrews Air 
Force Base near Washington. 

The unexpected landing at Charleston 
threw the base into a brief period of confu- 
sion, while Air Force Col. William Dufault, 
base commander, wandered through the 
throng of senators and other dignitaries and 
personally assisted in the arrangements. 

Dufault, summoned to the base moments 
before and still wearing civilians sports 
clothes, called in a team of Air Force secu- 
rity men, sealed off traffic intersections along 
scattered points at the base, and arranged 
for Highway Patrol escort. 

Secret Service agents thronged nervously 
about Agnew as he paced back and forth on 
the pavement beside the parked Air Force 2. 

A total of 53 senators and 17 House mem- 
bers, most of them members of the Georgia 
House delegation, were on the flights, 
[From the Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 25, 

1971] 


TV PREVENTS FUNERAL DELAY 


WINDER, Ga.—In a less modern day, Sen. 
Richard Russell’s funeral might have been 
postponed for a day or more because many 
of the principal participants in the cere- 
mony were unable to come. 

Thanks to television and the telephone 
company, the funeral was delayed only one 
hour. 

Thirty minutes before the ceremony was 
scheduled to begin, J. Leonard Reinsch, who 
had been asked by the Russell family to 
handle media coverage of the funeral, was 
notified that a plane bearing 53 senators and 
Vice President Spiro Agnew had to land at 
Charleston, 250 miles from Winder, because 
Atlanta-area airports were socked in. 

Reinsch, president of Cox Broadcasting 
Corp., huddled with Southern Bell Telephone 
Co, vice president Jasper Dorsey, and came 
up with the answer: Part of the ceremony 
would be televised from Charleston, S.C. 

“This will be a first—if it works,” said 
Reinsch, who had arranged television cover- 
age of the funerals of both President John F. 
Kennedy and Sen. Robert Kennedy, as well 
as the Democratic National Convention. 

It worked all right. Dorsey arranged for 
the telephone circuits to bring in the audio 
and video portions of the ceremony from 
Charleston television station WCSC. 

Sen. Herman Talmadge, who was among 
the grounded delegation in Charleston, was 
used as the go-between in arranging the 
South Carolina end of the rites. 
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Two color television sets, draped in water- 
proof plastic, were placed on either side of 
the funeral tent. 

And the ceremony was carried out right on 
cue, although some of the family complained 
about electronic aspects of the otherwise 
simple, rural service. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Before 
the Senator yields the floor, I wish to 
join in expressing our gratitude to those 
individuals who have been named by the 
distinguished Senator in his remarks. I 
was on the plane with Senator TALMADGE, 
and I wish to state that in my opinion, 
the crew of that plane did everything 
that it possibly could to safely deliver us 
to our destination in Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I was informed by 
the distinguished majority leader that 
Air Force 2 came within 90 feet of the 
ground without being able to see it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. Mr. 
President, I was greatly impressed by the 
remarkable ingenuity which was dis- 
played on the part of Mr. Reinsch, Mr. 
Rivers, and others who so quickly and so 
resourcefully put together the television 
crew at WCSC-—TV in Charleston, S.C., 
and made the further arrangements re- 
quired for the televised broadcast. They 
did a magnificent job, and I cannot com- 
pliment them too highly. Moreover, the 
police in the Charleston, S.C., area are to 
be commended for their assistance and 
cooperation. 

Each of us also appreciated the cour- 
tesy of the Vice President. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) for taking the floor to express 
our appreciation for the efforts of the 
station in South Carolina and the people 
at WSB-TV in Georgia, to make it pos- 
sible for the eulogies to be delivered at 
the graveside of our late revered and 
highly beloved friend, who was with us 
for many years and who is now departed 
from us—Richard Brevard Russell. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my friend. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of rou- 
tine morning business, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris) be recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Now I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out prejudice to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE CON- 
SOLIDATED FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
Act or 1961 To PROVIDE INSURED OPER- 
ATING LOANS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961 to pro- 
vide for insured operating loans, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROVIDE ADDI- 

TIONAL SOURCE OF FINANCING FOR RURAL 

‘TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, to provide an addi- 
tional source of financing for the rural tele- 
phone program, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON Foop STAMP PROGRAM 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the operations under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING THE DIS- 
POSAL OF CERTAIN MATERIALS FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 
Sixteen letters from the Assistant Admin- 

istrator, General Services Administration, 

transmitting proposed legislation (with ac- 
companying papers), which were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, as follows: 

A bill to authorize the disposal of kyanite- 
mullite from the national stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of sisal 
from the national stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of abacca 
from the national stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of mag- 
nesium from the national stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of va- 
nadium from the national stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of metal- 
lurgical grade chromite from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of cele- 
site from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of in- 
dustrial diamond crushing bort from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of selenium 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of colubium 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of indus- 
trial diamond stones from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of chemical 
grade chromite from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of rare- 
earth materials from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 
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A bill to authorize the disposal of zinc 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

A bill to authorize the disposal of antimony 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; and 

A bill to authorize the disposal of lead 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE FURTHER 
ADJUSTMENTS IN THE AMOUNT OF SILVER 
CERTIFICATES OUTSTANDING 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize further adjustments in the 
amount of silver certificates outstanding, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To REQUIRE A RADIO- 
TELEPHONE ON CERTAIN VESSELS WHILE 
NAVIGATING UNDER SPECIFIED WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to require a radiotelephone on certain 
vessels while navigating upon specified waters 
of the United States (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce, 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROMOTE SAFETY OF 
PORTS, HARBORS, WATERFRONT AREAS, AND 
NAVIGABLE WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 

tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to promote the safety of ports, harbors, 
waterfront areas, and navigable waters of 
the United States (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED WHOLESOME FISH AND FISHERY 
Propucts Acr or 1971 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to regulate interstate 
commerce by strengthening and improving 
consumer protection under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to fish 
and fishery products, including provision for 
assistance to and cooperation with the States 
in the administration of their related pro- 
grams and assistance by them in the carry- 
ing out of the Federal program, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE 
NATURAL Gas Act 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 14 of the Natural 
Gas Act (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CAPITAL 
PROGRAM FINANCING AcT OF 1971 

A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the District of Co- 
lumbia to issue obligations to finance Dis- 
trict capital programs, to provide Federal 
funds for District of Columbia institutions of 
higher education, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To INCREASE TAXES ON 
‘TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS BY AIR 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, submitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
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tion to increase the taxes on the transporta- 
tion of persons by air, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
Proposep Highway User ACT or 1971 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, submitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to provide additional revenues for the 
Highway Trust Fund and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 
PROPOSED WAGERING TAX AMENDMENTS OF 1971 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, submitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to modify the provisions 
relating to taxes on wagering to insure the 
constitutional rights of taxpayers, to fa- 
cilitate the collection of such taxes, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the administration 
of the Meroliner and Turbo-Train projects 
by the Federal Railroad Administration, De- 
partment of Transportation (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

PROPOSED GRANT CONSOLIDATION ACT OF 

1971 

A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, submitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amerd title 5, United 
States Code, to authorize consolidation of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

PROPOSED JOINT FUNDING SIMPLIFICATION 

AcT oF 1971 


A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, submitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide temporary au- 
thority to expedite procedures for considera- 
tion and approval of projects drawing upon 
more than one Federal assistance program, 
to simplify requirements for the operation 
of those projects, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION REGARDING GSA Pro- 

TECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY UNDER 

Irs CHARGE AND CONTROL 


A letter from the Assistant Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, sub- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of June 1, 1948, to increase 
the jurisdiction and policing power of Gen- 
eral Services Administration special police- 
men, to increase the penalties for violations 
of rules and regulations promulgated there- 
under by the General Services Administra- 
tion for the protection of public buildings, 
and to prohibit certain conduct in or near 
offices of the Government (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AUTHORIZE COURTS 
To ISSUE ORDERS REQUIRING APPEARANCE OF 
CERTAIN PERSONS FOR THE PURPOSE OF HAV- 
ING THESE PERSONS PARTICIPATE IN NON- 
TESTIMONIAL IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for the issuance to certain 
persons of judicial orders to appear for the 
purpose of conducting nontestimonial iden- 
tification procedures, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROHIBIT THE USE 
or INTERSTATE FACILITIES, INCLUDING THE 
MAILS, FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF SALA- 
cious ADVERTISING 


A letter from Attorney General of the 
United States, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to prohibit the use of interstate 
facilities, including the mails, for the trans- 
portation of salacious advertising (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, submitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S.308. A bill for the relief of Ante Lepetic; 

S. 309. A bill for the relief of Mate Gudelj; 

S. 310. A bill for the relief of Frano Gudelj; 

8.311. A bill for the relief of Zdravko 
Franicevic; 

S. 312. A bill for the relief of Luka Cibilic; 

S. 313. A bill for the relief of Blaho Frank- 
ovic; and 

S.314. A bill for the relief of Maro Hihar; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

5.315. A bill relating to the fixing of pre- 
vailing rates for wage board employees of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 316. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to increase the credit 
against tax for retirement income; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself and 
Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S. 317. A bill to regulate and foster com- 
merce among the States by providing a sys- 
tem for the taxation of interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Rretcorr when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 318. A bill to preserve and promote the 
resources of the Connecticut River Valley, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 319. A bill for the relief of Mr. Giuseppe 
Giarratana, Mrs. Vincenza Giarratana, Mr. 
Giovanni Giarratana, and Miss Maria Giar- 
ratana; 

S. 320. A bill for the relief of Luc Avril and 
Marie Telicia Avril; and 

S. 321. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Theo- 
dosia E. Daley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Rreicorr when he 
introduced S. 318 appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 322. A bill to terminate all price sup- 
port programs for tobacco beginning with 
the 1972 crop of tobacco; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced S. 322 appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 
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By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. Dom- 
INICK, Mr. Tower, and Mr. BAKER) : 

S. 323. A bill to amend section 4491 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that the weight portion of the excise tax on 
the use of civil aircraft shall apply to piston- 
engined aircraft only if they have a maxi- 
mum certificated takeoff weight of more 
than 6,000 pounds; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dotz when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

5. 324. A bill to extend the provisions of 
section 403(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to employees of public hospitals; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
TOWER) : 

S. 325. A bill to amend chapter 73 of title 
10, United States Code, to establish a Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. Beart when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 326. A bill for the relief of Miss Belen 
Bunag; 

S. 327. A bill for the relief of Claro R. 
Francisco; and 

S. 328. A bill for the relief of Amalia Del- 
fina DeLaRoca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 329. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide a minimum monthly 
benefit of $100, to provide a 10-percent in- 
crease in other monthly benefits, and to pro- 
vide for automatic adjustment in benefits, 
the wage base, and the social security tax 
rates to refiect future increases in the cost- 
of-living; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 330. A bill for the relief of Antonio Bal- 
lesteros; 

5.331. A bill for the relief of Sofia. M. 
Valdez; 

S. 332. A bill for the relief of Janet Chris- 
tine Newman; 

S. 333. A bill for the relief of Talo Hua- 
hulu; 

S. 334. A bill for the relief of Pedro Dela 
Cruz Aqui; 

8.335. A bill for the relief of Adelaide 
Vinoya Albano; 

5.336. A bill for the relief of Rosa C. 
Guiang; and 

S. 337. A bill for the relief of Shina Kotani; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE) : 

8. 338. A bill to extend the coverage of the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S.339. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Amamechuku Ojukwu; and 

S. 340. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alzier 
Northover; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Packwoop (for himself and 
Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 341. A bill for the relief of Arline Loader 
and Maurice Loader; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 342. A bill for the relief of Jafar Shoja; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE (for himself, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. Javirs, Mr. Moss, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Spone, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Matuias, and Mr. HAR- 
RIS): 

8. 348. A bill to promote public confidence 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 
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(The remarks of Mr. Case when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPONG (for himself and Mr. 
CASE): 

S. 344. A bill to promote public confi- 
dence in the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(The remarks of Mr. Sponc when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN Of Idaho): 

S. 345. A bill to authorize the sale and ex- 
change of certain lands on the Coeur d'Alene 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARSON (for himself, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HoLLINes, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr, MILLER, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MON- 
Toya, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. Percy, Mr. Proury, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Risicorr, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. Scott, Mr. SPONG, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Tatmapce, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr, Tower, and Mr. 
Youne) : 

S. 346. A bill to provide incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing industrial and commercial establish- 
ments in rural areas; to the Committee on 
Finance; 

(The remarks of Mr. Pearson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Record 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

8.347. A bill for the relief of Sima Jatala; 

S. 348. A bill for the relief of Adelaida M. 
Alinsagay; and 

S. 349. A bill to provide for a Robert S. Kerr 
National Water Resources Library at Ada, 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced 8.349 appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 350. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to institute programs designed to reforest 
and restore the quality of public and private 
forestlands; to enhance and expand recrea- 
sional opportunity on such lands; to provide 
nancial incentives to improve management 
of State and private forestlands; to establish 
a Federal Forestiands Management Fund; to 
facilitate public participation in Federal re- 
source management; and to enhance the 
quality of the environment and the resources 
of the public lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, by unanimous 
consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By. Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
HrusKa) : 

S. 351. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of wells and other facilities necessary 
to provide a supplemental water supply to 
the lands of the Mirage Flats Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Mirage Flats project, Nebr., and for 
other purposes; 

S. 352. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the North Loup division, Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebr., and for other purposes; 
and 
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S. 353. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the O'Neill unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Nebr., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, COTTON: 

S. 354, A bill for the relief of Maria Isabel 
Amorim; 

S. 355. A bill for the relief of Thersea de 
Jesus Martins; 

S. 356. A bill for the relief of Konstantinos 
G. Parlitsis; 

S. 357, A bill for the relief of Vera Lucia 
Carvalho, Marcia Maria Carvalho, and Marcos 
Vinecius Carvalho; 

S. 358. A bill for the relief of Niki Vom- 
volaki; and 

S. 359. A bill for the relief of Vani Angelica 
DosSantos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 360. A bill for the relief of Constanzia 
Fantani, Pauline Fantani, and Lydia Fan- 
tani; 

S. 361. A bill for the relief of Maria de 
Lourdes Moitoso Mota; and 

S. 362. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Metteo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 363, A bill for the relief of Antonio del 
Valle Jerez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. HART, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr, HATFIELD, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr, 
PEARSON) : 

S. 364. A bill to strengthen enforcement 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act and to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal years 1971, 
1972 and succeeding fiscal years in order to 
carry out the purposes of the Act; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself and Mr. 
CHILES): 

S. 365, A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Florida Frontier Rivers National 
Cultural Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. GURNEY when he In- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 366. A bill providing for minimum 
grades for U.S. deputy marshals under chap- 
ter 51 of title 5, United States Code; and 

S. 367. A bill relating to the appointment 
of U.S. marshals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

S. 368. A bill to exempt certain State- 
owned passenger vessels from the require- 
ment of paying for overtime services of cus- 
toms officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 369. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to require notice and 
hearing prior to levy upon the salary or 
wages of an individual; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 370. A bill to establish the President's 
Award for Distinguished Law Enforcement 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 371. A bill to provide for the awarding 
of a Medal of Honor for firemen; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stevens when he in- 
troduced the bills appear below under the 
appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. HucHes, Mr. Javits, and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 372. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to meet the need 
for additional personnel in the health pro- 
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fessions by encouraging and assisting dis- 
advantaged individuals to pursue training 
designed to prepare them to engage in the 
practice of such professions, and for other 

; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cranston when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 373. A bill to provide for a Federal 
ecological preserve in a portion of the Outer 
Continental Shelf in the Santa Barbara 
Channel and to provide for a moratorium 
on drilling operations pending the ability to 
control and prevent pollution by oil dis- 
charges and to improve the state of the art 
with respect to oil production from the sub- 
merged lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cranston when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 374. A bill to amend title I of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 in order to au- 
thorize the construction under the provisions 
of such title of student union rooms or butld- 
ings for area vocational schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 375. A bill for the relief of Lorna I, 
Newport, to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. BAYH, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Inouye, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Moss, Mr, NELSON, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Rrsicorr, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr, WIL- 
LIAMS): 

S. 376. A bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. MOGovern when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 377. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

S. 378. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Big Thicket National Park in 
the State of Texas as a natural area, and 
to provide for recreational areas for public 
benefit adjacent to man-made reservoirs; 
Sam Rayburn, Toledo Bend, and Lake Liv- 
ingston, in the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Towser when he in- 
troduced S. 378 appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 379. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit exclusion 
from social security coverage and refund of 
social security tax to members of certain 
religious groups who are opposed to in- 
surance; and 

S. 380. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct expenses incurred in traveling out- 
side the United States to obtain information 
concerning a member of his immediate fam- 
ily who is missing in action, or who is or 
may be held prisoner, in the Vietnam con- 
flict, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 381. A bill for the relief of Fritz Bernt 
Johannesen and Grethe Johannesen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Schweiker when he 
introduced S. 379 and S. 380 appear below 
under appropriate headings.) 
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By Mr. TAFT: 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to define 
the principles which shall govern the de- 
ployment of the Armed Forces of the United 
States by the President, to express U.S. 
foreign policy objectives in Southeast Asia, 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. TAFT when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 


S. 316—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO INCREASE THE CREDIT 
AGAINST TAX FOR RETIREMENT 
INCOME 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill that will benefit many 
of our older citizens by making our in- 
come tax system more equitable in the 
treatment of their retirement income. 

This measure, which I introduced in 
the last Congress was accepted by the 
Finance Committee and added to H.R. 
17550, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1970. No final action was taken on 
this amendment. 

My bil! would narrow the excessive 
gap between the rising level of Social 
Security benefits and the base for the 
retirement income credit. This would 
benefit those people who receive retire- 
ment income from sources other than 
social security and railroad retirement. 

Millions of public employees in a num- 
ber of States throughout the country are 
not covered by social security, belong- 
ing instead to their own local or State 
public employee retirement systems. 
These retirement plans may be perfectly 
adequate to meet the needs of these citi- 
zens in their later years. But, because 
benefit payments under these retirement 
systems are taxable, these public em- 
ployees are placed in a weaker economic 
position than regular social security 
beneficiaries. 

Present law provides a retirement in- 
come credit to taxpayers age 65 or older 
or who retired under a public retire- 
ment system. The credit is 15 percent 
of eligible retirement income up to $1,- 
524 for single persons and up to $2,286 
for married taxpayers, both of whom are 
age 65 or over for a maximum credit 
of $228.60 and $342.90, respectively. The 
maximum base for the credit is reduced 
by the amount of social security, railroad 
retirement, and other tax exempt bene- 
fits. In addition, the maximum base of 
the credit for persons between age 62 
and 72 is reduced by earned income in 
excess of $1,200—a reduction of 50 cents 
for each dollar of earnings between 
$1,200 and $1,700, and on the basis of a 
dollar for each dollar of earnings above 
$1,700. 

When the retirement income credit 
was enacted into law in 1954, the maxi- 
mum amount of retirement income 
which could then qualify for the credit— 
$1,200—was equal to the annual maxi- 
mum amount which could be received in 
social security benefits. Although social 
security benefits were subsequently in- 
creased, the maximum amount of retire- 
ment income available for the credit was 
not changed until 1962. In 1962, the 
maximum limit of the credit for an in- 
dividual was increased to $1,524 to cor- 
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respond with the maximum social se- 
curity benefits enacted in 1958. In 1964, 
a corresponding increase in the maxi- 
mum limit of the credit to $2,286 was 
provided for married couples. Since then 
the maximum and average social security 
benefits have been raised substantially, 
increasing the difference between social 
security benefits and the maximum base 
for the retirement income credit. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
increases the maximum base for the re- 
tirement income credit from $1,524 to 
$1,872 for a single individual and from 
$2,286 to $2,808 for qualifying married 
couples. This increases the maximum 
credit from $228.60 to $280.80 for a sin- 
gle person and from $342.90 to $421.20 
for qualifying married couples. The 
amount that can be earned without re- 
duction in the base for the credit is 
raised from $1,200 to $1,680. Similarly, 
the earnings which may be received in 
the range where the credit base is re- 
duced 50 cents for each dollar of earn- 
ings is increased from the previous $1,200 
to $1,700 range to a range of $1,680 to 
$2,880. This also means that the level of 
earnings which reduce the credit base 
dollar for dollar is raised from $1,700 to 
$2,880. 

Mr. President, over half a million older 
Americans depend on the retirement in- 
come tax credit. This is almost one of 
every eight people over 65 who pay an in- 
come tax. Included among these taxpay- 
ers are thousands of teachers, policemen, 
and firemen who for a combination of 
reasons draw little or no social security 
benefits but receive retirement income 
from various public and private pension 
plans. By updating the retirement in- 
come credit, we can restore equivalency 
of treatment for these people with the 
over 20 million people who regularly 
draw social security benefits. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
needed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 316) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
credit against tax for retirement income, 
introduced by Mr. Rrsicorr, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 317—INTRODUCTION OF THE IN- 
TERSTATE TAXATION ACT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
once again introducing the Interstate 
Taxation Act, a measure designed to 
bring order into the present chaotic sys- 
tem of taxing interstate commerce. It 
seems almost anachronistic that in the 
year 1971, we still have impediments to 
the free flow of commerce between the 
50 States. But with the present diversity 
and proliferation of individual State 
taxation programs, there is just too much 
redtape involved for those seeking to 
conduct interstate business. The diffi- 
culties are far more serious when the 
businesses concerned are too small to 
absorb the added costs of trying to con- 
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form to the multiplicity of tax regula- 
tions and requirements. 

When the Founding Fathers granted 
the power to the Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, they recognized that 
in order for this Nation to prosper, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
from all parts of the country must have 
free access to each and every State. But 
with the increasing demands placed on 
State and local governments for public 
services, new sources of revenues have 
had to be created. The increased burdens 
of providing schools, roads, sewage sys- 
tems, and fire and police protection have 
led to the imposition of a variety of local 
taxes on commerce to meet these needs. 

As a result of the creative imagination 
of the tax collecting bodies, the burden 
of taxation has become overwhelming. 
When a business today seeks to sell a 
number of States it is faced with a for- 
midable array of rules, regulations, and 
procedures which serve to inhibit smaller 
businesses from expanding into new 
areas. 

The expense engendered by a small 
business in seeking to comply with each 
State’s regulation can often mean its 
ruin. One business in my home State of 
Connecticut has reported having to spend 
several hundred dollars in order to meet 
a tax bill only a small fraction of this 
amount. 

Aside from frustration the differing 
apportionment procedures in individual 
States also spawn disrespect for compli- 
ance with the law. When confronted with 
the voluminous, complicated tax require- 
ments, some businesses begin to justify 
evasion as the only practical course of 
action. 

This bill is similar to H.R. 7906 which 
was passed in the 91st Congress by the 
House, and except for minor changes, 
is identical to the bill I introduced in the 
Senate in the past Congress. 

This bill would establish uniform jur- 
isdictional rules for State and local taxes 
of all types. For income tax purposes, 
companies would be subject to tax only 
in those States in which they own or lease 
property, or have one or more employees, 
or regularly maintain a stock of goods 
for sale in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. It would also continue the jurisdic- 
tional protection of Public Law 86-272, 
which provides that mere sales solicita- 
tion is not a sufficient factor to give the 
State or locality jurisdiction to tax. 

My bill also provides guidelines for 
State sales and use taxes. No State or 
local government could require collection 
of sales or use taxes unless the seller 
has a business location in that State, or 
regularly makes household deliveries in 
the State. 

In any event, the seller would be re- 
lieved from collecting sales and use taxes 
on sales to business purchasers who are 
already registered with the State to col- 
lect sales and use taxes themselves. 

A gross receipts tax could be levied 
only on those sellers having a business 
in the State. 

Out-of-State audit charges would be 
prohibited and there would be an am- 
nesty of unassessed back liability where 
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no business location was maintained in 
the State. 

Further, the bill would provide for a 
continuing evaluation by the Congress 
of the progress made by the States in 
resolving any remaining difficulties. 

My bill eliminates the distinction be- 
tween large and small corporations in 
the income tax area and treats them 
with the same jurisdictional rules, But it 
also provides substantial relief for 
smaller businesses, those whose average 
annual income is $1 million or less, by 
providing the option of using a standard 
two-factor formula based on property 
and payroll for apportioning their in- 
come among the States in which they are 
subject to tax. 

The bill would also do away with the 
unitary business concept of applying 
State income taxes. This concept which 
is embraced by only a small number of 
States, is open to serious economic and 
constitutional questions. By requiring 
multicorporate enterprises to file com- 
bined or consolidated returns, this prac- 
tice attributes income to a State even 
though the affiliate which earns the in- 
come is not taxable in that State. In ad- 
dition, the unitary practice often comes 
in direct conflict with our international 
trade policies and tax treaties. 

Mr, President, the problems of dealing 
with the wide and increasing variety of 
State and local taxes are reaching criti- 
cal proportions. This bill answers a des- 
perate need to bring order out of chaos. 
Each State and locality will be able to 
legitimately tax those interstate busi- 
nesses within their borders, but only un- 
der reasonable and commonsense rules 
which will drastically reduce the formi- 
dable and nonsensical paperwork pres- 
ently required. 

This bill will increase taxpayer com- 
pliance, and reduce the cost of such com- 
pliance. 

Public expenses have risen rapidly in 
recent years and so necessarily has the 
tax burden. But in addition to the finan- 
cial levy of the various tax programs, 
there has developed an unnecessary and 
highly inefficient barrier of administra- 
tive detail coupled with the payment of 
the many taxes. Congress can perform 
& great public service by acting quickly 
to eliminate this additional and unneces- 
sary burden on the economy. 

This legislation has long had the sup- 
port of many major national business 
organizations. 

I am delighted that the senior Senator 
from Maryland is joining me this year 
in introducing this legislation. Senator 
Marturas worked diligently on this meas- 
ure as a Member of Congress and I wel- 
come his support. 

I urge my colleagues to approve this 
needed legislation as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 317) to regulate and fos- 
ter commerce among the States by pro- 
viding a system for the taxation of in- 
terstate commerce introduced by Mr. 
Risicorr, for himself and Mr. MATHIAS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RrsicorFr) in putting forward the Inter- 
state Taxation Act, a bill to relieve 
American business from the chaos of 
State and local taxation of interstate 
commerce. 

This sorely needed legislation is so 
long overdue that I believe we would be 
remiss in our obligations to our Nation’s 
commercial life if we do not move ex- 
peditiously toward its enactment. 

Early in the previous Congress the 
House of Representatives passed an in- 
terstate taxation bill, H.R. 7906, which is 
similar to the amendment that I am 
proposing. This measure passed the 
House by a vote of 311 to 87. As is shown 
by the debate in the other body, the 
House bill has widespread support, both 
from the business community and from 
substantial segments of labor, including 
such diverse groups as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
the National Small Business Association, 
the National Association of Wholesalers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, the 
Magazine Publishers Association, the 
Printing Industries of America, the 
American Association of Nurserymen, the 
Advertising Federation of America, and 
literally hundreds of other associations. 
However, despite the crying need for this 
legislation, the Interstate Taxation Act 
has regretfully reposed in the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

Almost 3 years ago in the 90th Con- 
gress the House also sent us an inter- 
state taxation act, H.R. 2158, which 
likewise had overwhelming support both 
from business and from labor and which 
passed that body on May 22, 1968, by a 
vote of 284 to 89. H.R. 2158 also lan- 
guished in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and was not considered by this body. 

I am pleased to say, however, that 
during the final days of the last Con- 
gress, the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lone) assured me that this bill will be 
given hearings during 1971. 

Mr, President, it is imperative that we 
move rapidly to enact interstate tax leg- 
islation. More than 10 years have passed 
since Congress enacted Public Law 86- 
272, which gave us a mandate to remove 
the chaos and confusion from the sys- 
tem of taxing interstate commerce. Here 
in the Senate that statute was originally 
sponsored and championed by the late 
Senator Harry Byrd when he was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. Under the terms of Public Law 86- 
272, the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Finance of the U.S. Senate 
were called upon to make complete stud- 
ies of all matters pertaining to the taxa- 
tion of interstate commerce and to make 
appropriate recommendations to their 
respective Houses. Although the House 
of Representatives has been diligent in 
carrying out its obligations under Public 
Law 86-272, the Senate has not yet acted. 

For a number of years during the 
course of my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I was privileged to serve as 
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a member of the Special Subcommittee 
on State Taxation of Interstate Com- 
merce of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. As a result, I was one of the 
authors of the original legislation that 
first passed the House. I believe that the 
studies and investigations conducted by 
our subcommittee were among the most 
thorough of any conducted in the entire 
history of the Congress. The reports and 
hearings of the subcommittee occupy a 
total of eight full volumes. These publi- 
cations by now have become the defini- 
tive work in this field. 

When we conducted our study, the 
number of jurisdictions taxing interstate 
commerce was already staggering. There 
were in effect on a State level, 38 differ- 
ent sets of corporate income tax laws, 39 
sales and use tax systems, 37 capital 
stock tax laws, and eight different sets 
of State gross receipts tax laws. The local 
tax picture was even more staggering— 
with more than 2,300 cities, counties, 
parishes, towns, and villages imposing 
sales and use taxes on interstate com- 
merce, more than 1,000 local govern- 
ments imposing gross receipts taxes, and 
more than 100 local governments im- 
posing full-fledged corporate income 
taxes. Today, the number of States, 
cities, counties, and other jurisdictions 
imposing each of these forms of taxes is 
even greater and the taxes themselves 
have grown even more complex and more 
burdensome, 

Mr. President, it is appalling that while 
we continue to allow our economy to be- 
come Balkanized, Europe is making his- 
toric strides toward an enlarged common 
market, During the 10-year period that 
we have delayed in carrying out the 
mandates of Public Law 86-262, commer- 
cial horizons in the United States have 
become more and more restricted by 
State taxation. Yet during this same pe- 
riod Europe has made every effort to 
catch up and to close the technological 
gap between the European economy and 
our economy by pooling the resources of 
European business and industry. s 

The ingenuity of each State’s taxing 
officials in seeking not only what is 
Caesar’s, but also what can be grabbed 
for Caesar across State lines, is building 
barriers at interstate borders which bar 
business from the full benefits of our 
great continental markets. There is no 
doubt that the State statutes, regula- 
tions, and tax rules now in force or in 
contemplation in every one of the 50 
States are seriously burdening American 
business—particularly small business— 
without any significant increase in the 
net revenue of the several States. 

This is not the first time in American 
history that this has occurred. Things 
got so bad in the years just after the 
Revolution that Baltimore merchants 
had to pay Virginia taxes for the privi- 
lege of sailing through the Virginia Capes 
at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. The 
tax rivalry became so general that an 
informal meeting of State representatives 
at Mount Vernon was adjourned to the 
State House in Annapolis and finally be- 
came the immortal Constitutional Con- 
vention on 1787. 

The writing of the Constitution and 
the forging of the Union put an end to 
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the ambitions of the States to erect cus- 
toms houses at interstate boundaries, and 
established the principle of free trade 
among the States which shaped and pro- 
moted the growth of the “American 
common market” for 150 years. 

Today, however, the press for costly 
State services and the resultant search 
for State moneys, coupled with the spec- 
tacular growth of interstate business, 
have tempted the States to try to reach 
activities and transactions to which they 
have only a shadowy claim at best. As a 
consequence, the files or the wastebaskets 
of thousands of businessmen, especially 
in smaller businesses, are filled with tax 
notices, tax forms, tax questionnaires, 
and other redtape. They constitute a 
mountain of paperwork if they are all 
filled out, computed, signed, and returned 
whether or not a tax liability is gener- 
ated, They are a time bomb in the file 
if they are ignored, neglected, or care- 
lessly executed. 

To illustrate the nature of this prob- 
lem, let us consider some potential tax 
burdens that can now face a small com- 
pany in my own State of Maryland, 
which ships goods across State lines. 
Even though the Maryland company has 
all of its property in Maryland, and even 
though all of its employees are residents 
of Maryland, the company can become 
liable for taxes imposed by thousands 
of jurisdictions beyond Maryland’s 
borders. 

To begin with, we might first consider 
some of the liabilities that the Maryland 
company could encounter in Alabama— 
simply choosing that State because it is 
first on the alphabetical list. 

Suppose, for example, that the Mary- 
land company has potential customers in 
Alabama but no assets and no employees 
there. Instead, the only contact that the 
Maryland company has with Alabama 
comes from the fact that it is repre- 
sented there by a completely independent 
contractor—a broker, commission agent, 
or some other type of representative who 
is self-employed and who represents more 
than one principal. If the Maryland 
company’s Alabama representative is ef- 
fective in selling to customers in Ala- 
bama, the tax effects on the Maryland 
company can be simply enormous. In 
this one State alone, the Maryland com- 
pany can be called on to file more than 
175 separate sales- and use-tax returns 
in order to comply with the individual 
laws of cities, counties, and police juris- 
dictions. 

Many businessmen ask whether com- 
panies can afford the facilities necessary 
to comply with these kinds of require- 
ments. The special subcommittee was 
especially interested in this question, and 
we went to great lengths to ascertain 
the extent to which compliance is both 
possible and practical. We studied the 
actual practices of thousands of com- 
panies. Our findings documented the 
fact that as a practical matter most 
companies simply cannot and do not 
comply with the tax laws of jurisdictions 
in which they do not actually maintain 
premises for the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

Likewise, the State and local tax col- 
lectors do not effectively enforce tax laws 
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in an evenhanded manner against out- 
of-State companies which do not main- 
tain business locations in that State. Our 
extensive study indicates that in the sales 
tax area interstate companies are not 
complying with State requirements in 
some 96 percent of the cases in which 
they are liable for a tax, but do not have 
@ business location in the taxing State. 
In the income tax area there is non- 
compliance in some 98 percent of such 
cases. 

Now, this matter of nonenforcement 
and noncompliance with State tax laws 
has broad ramifications. In order to un- 
derstand how great is the need for Fed- 
eral legislation in this area, one must first 
realize the disastrous effects which non- 
enforcement and noncompliance have on 
our economy. 

First, such widespread noncompliance 
has serious moral and ethical implica- 
tions. It is clear to all of us that the rea- 
son why the business community is not 
complying with the present requirements 
is essentially because the requirements 
are so complex as to be unworkable. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that the sys- 
tem is unworkable makes of it a breeding 
ground for inequities and fosters an un- 
wholesome disrespect for law in general. 
Obviously, all of society suffers from tax 
laws which can neither be enforced by 
the tax collector nor complied with by the 
taxpayer. 

Second, the widespread noncompliance 
with interstate tax requirements has a 
profound economic significance of which 
many of the operators of small business 
are unaware. That is why I said that this 
problem has become a kind of time bomb 
which can explode in any future day, 
month or year on the countless number 
of companies which are presently not 
complying. 

It is important to recognize that the 
great majority of State and local tax 
jaws do not contain any statutes of limi- 
tation with respect to persons who have 
not filed tax returns. Instead, back liabil- 
ities simply accumulate and never die. 

For example, in the celebrated North- 
western case, which gave rise to the en- 
actment of Public Law 86-272, the un- 
fortunate taxpayer found himself liable 
for back taxes over a period of 16 years 
in a situation in which the business com- 
munity had complacently assumed that 
no liability in fact existed. Thus, if a 
company has customers in a number of 
States but did not file tax returns last 
year, or in preceding years, it will have 
not one, but a number of swords of Dam- 
ocles hanging continuously over its head. 
At any point in the future, it can indeed 
be confronted by an army of tax audi- 
tors, each asserting deficiency assess- 
ments, interest, penalties, and, in some 
cases, criminal sanctions for the entire 
period in which the company has been 
in noncompliance. 

The liabilities of those companies that 
are singled out as special targets for en- 
forcement by the tax collectors in the 
future may be so staggering as to drive 
such companies out of business. This is 
a result, I believe, which we in Congress 
have a special obligation to avoid. For 
that reason I am strongly urging that we 
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in the Senate enact the Interstate Tax- 
ation Act as quickly as possible. 

The bill which I am submitting today 
would both remedy the present system, 
as well as remove the threat of back 
liabilities. It reaffirms the basic principles 
of our American common market by pro- 
viding standards which are both reason- 
able and practical—standards which can 
be complied with by the taxpayer and en- 
forced by the tax administrator. 

Let me review in brief some of the ma- 
jor provisions of the proposed Interstate 
Taxation Act. 

First, title I of the act would estab- 
lish firm jurisdictional standards appli- 
cable to four types of taxes: corporate 
income taxes, capital stock taxes, sales 
taxes, and gross receipts taxes. Under 
these standards, a company would gen- 
erally not be liable unless it maintains 
what the bill refers to as a “business lo- 
cation” within the taxing jurisdiction. 
As defined by the act, the term “business 
location” includes the ownership or 
leasing of real estate, the maintenance 
of an inventory, or the maintenance of a 
full-time local employee whose duties 
consist of more than the mere solicita- 
tion of orders. 

In my original bill, S. 611, as well as in 
H.R. 7906, as passed by the House, cor- 
porations which earn more than $1 mil- 
lion annually were excepted from this 
jurisdictional protection. In the bill 
which I am introducing today, this ex- 
ception has been removed. 

Thus, under title I, for example, a com- 
pany which has all of its property, all of 
its inventory, and all of its employees in 
one State would not be liable for tax in 
other States. 

Under title II of my proposal, a com- 
pany which does have a business location 
in more than one State, but which earns 
less than $1 million of net income an- 
nually, is given the option of using a 
Federal formula to determine what por- 
tion of its income is to be taxed by each 
State. Under the optional formula, lia- 
bility is determined on the basis of the 
percentage of tangible property owned in 
each State, and the percentage of wages 
paid to employees in each State. As a 
practical matter, the Federal formula 
would tend to attribute the company’s 
income to the company’s home State. 
At the same time, since the formula is 
optional, the taxpayer can choose the 
State formula if the State formula re- 
sults in a lower tax. 

Title IIT establishes uniform standards 
in the sales and use tax area. It makes it 
clear that a particular sale cannot be 
taxed by more than one State. It ex- 
cludes interstate freight charges from 
the measure of the tax and provides an 
exemption for the household goods— 
including automobiles—of persons who 
change their State of residence. In ad- 
dition, it would relieve an interstate 
seller of all liability for any interstate 
sale made to a purchaser who is regis- 
tered with the taxing State. Thus, as a 
practical matter, the seller would gen- 
erally not have to collect a sales or use 
tax on sales made to business firms 
which have establishments within the 
taxing State. 
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Title IV recognizes the existence of a 
number of interstate tax problems which 
would not be resolved by the other titles. 
It provides for continued congressional 
scrutiny in these problem areas, and calls 
upon congressional committees to make 
specific recommendations if the States 
do not resolve these problems on their 
own initiative. 

Finally, title V of the bill contains def- 
initional and miscellaneous provisions, 
one of which is especially significant in 
the matter of liabilities for past years 
which I discussed previously. Under sec- 
tion 525 of title V, there is a total forgive- 
ness for all unassessed taxes for all back 
years in which the taxpayer did not have 
a business location in the State. This 
section will, in effect, defuse the time- 
bomb which is currently in danger of ex- 
ploding at any time for interstate com- 
panies all over the United States. 

Although title V embodied in my bill 
today is substantially the same as in H.R. 
7906, and the corresponding title of my 
bill, S. 611, it contains an additional sig- 
nificant provision relating to the income 
taxation of affiliated corporations. Under 
this provision which appears in section 
512(d), a State may not require a cor- 
poration with a business location within 
its border to combine or consolidate its 
income for income tax purposes with any 
other corporation which does not have 
a business location within the taxing 
State. This provision was originally pro- 
posed by our colleague, Senator RIBICOFF, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Connecticut. I have included it in my bill 
because it corrects an inequity in the 
present system that arises in States at- 
tempt to use the consolidation device 
as a means of taxing income that would 
otherwise be beyond their jurisdictional 
reach. 

I am strongly convinced that in its 
entirety my bill will restore an atmos- 
phere of free trade within the United 
States of the type originally envisioned 
by our Founding Fathers. The results will 
be beneficial for the economies of all of 
the States and for the Nation as a whole. 
In an immediate sense no State will stand 
to gain or lose a significant amount of 
revenue under this proposal. Yet, in the 
long run, since the proposal will stimu- 
late our national economy, the results 
will be refiected in increased revenues 
to all of the States. Under the circum- 
stances, I wholeheartedly urge all of my 
colleagues in this body to support this 
bill. 


S. 318—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
CREATE A THREE-UNIT CONNECT- 
ICUT HISTORIC RIVERWAY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to create a three-unit Connecticut 
Historic Riverway. 

Earlier this week, I introduced S. 36, 
which would immediately establish the 
Connecticut portion of these units, the 
Lower Connecticut Historic Riverway. In 
October 1969, the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee and the full Senate approved the 
Connecticut unit. I hope that this Con- 
gress can take prompt action on S. 36, 
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for when it is enacted it will be the first 
step toward protecting one of America’s 
most beautiful riverways against any 
future desecration. 

Preserving the river in its southern- 
most stretches will, however, not be 
enough. We must ultimately provide pro- 
tection in the two other units—the Coos 
Scenic Riverway near the river’s source 
and the Mount Holyoke Riverway in cen- 
tral Massachusetts. My bill in early 1969 
originally included these two units as 
well, and I am reintroducing this three- 
unit bill today to give the Senate Interior 
Committee the opportunity to study the 
entire Connecticut River. Establishment 
of all three units is a goal all concerned 
citizens and governments should work 
toward. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 318) to preserve and pro- 
mote the resources of the Connecticut 
River Valley, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Moss, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


S. 322—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO TERMINATE PRICE SUPPORTS 
ON TOBACCO 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to ter- 
minate all price-support and assistance 
programs for tobacco beginning with all 
crops of tobacco to be harvested in 1972. 
The bill would also terminate direct or 
indirect Federal subsidies for export of 
tobaccos to any foreign country after 
December 31, 1972. 

I introduced this same bill in the 91st 
Congress—on May 12, 1970. Then on July 
8—2 months later—I offered a relatively 
simple amendment to end price supports 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies appropriations for fis- 
cal 1971. Neither the bill nor the amend- 
ment was successful but they produced 
some enlightening dialog. 

One soon becomes aware that the to- 
bacco business is very big business. Per- 
haps that is to be expected, with a total 
crop in 1970 of 1,905,751,000 pounds. 
However, the acreage is comparatively 
small, with only 899,000 acres harvested 
in 1970—less than one three-hundredths 
of total crop acreage harvested in the 
United States last year. There are a few 
large companies in the storage and 
manufacturing aspects of the tobacco 
business. 

The argument is offered that many 
growers, and most of them small growers 
localized in two States, would be irrepar- 
ably injured if the Federal Government 
does not continue to supply assistance 
and supports of existing types at current 
levels. But then we hear—and sometimes 
from the same person—that present Gov- 
ernment programs for tobacco are cost- 
ing our public nearly nothing. In truth, 
it has proven to be difficult to find out 
what the programs do cost. This infor- 
mation gap appears to be partly the re- 
sult of the long storage between harvest- 
ing the crop and finally processing it into 
the end products. But it should be pos- 
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sible to arrive at some interesting and 
significant data if only the problem were 
to receive adequate attention. 

Mr. President, I think we should give 
this problem this attention. I am aware 
that there are many problems—that al- 
ternate crops would have to be found 
for the small farmer and the processor 
now dependent upon the production of 
tobacco and the manufacturing of ciga- 
rettes for their livelihood. And there are 
the many people who have jobs in to- 
bacco processing plants to be considered. 

But it seems quite clear to me that our 
Government cannot long continue in the 
indefensible position of aiding and abet- 
ting production and export of this prod- 
uct. On the one hand, month by month, 
we become increasingly aware of its dan- 
gers to health. Since early this month 
there has been an official ban on radio 
and television cigarette commercials. Yet, 
officially, we continue with price-support 
and other assistance programs for tobac- 
co here and we continue our attempts to 
build overseas markets. 

What I am proposing today is that my 
bill be appropriately referred and that 
hearings be held promptly in 1971. Our 
Government dilemma in this respect is 
becoming acute. The matter is deserv- 
ing of full hearings and a vigorous search 
for a way out of our present untenable 
position. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 322) to terminate all price 
support programs for tobacco beginning 
with the 1972 crop of tobacco, intro- 
duced by Mr. Moss, was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


S. 324—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FAIRER TAXATION 
FOR PRIVATE AIRCRAFT USERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Airport 
and Airways Development Act of 1970, 
signed into law on May 27, imposed an 
aircraft use tax on all piston-engine 
civil aircraft. This tax requires a yearly 
payment of $25 for each of these air- 
craft, plus 2 cents per pound for the 
total gross weight of each aircraft weigh- 
ing over 2,500 pounds. 

Subsequently, Public Law 91-614, 
signed into law December 31, 1970, and 
to become effective July 1, 1971, estab- 
lishes that a 2-cents use tax is required 
only on total pounds above 2,500. 

But, Mr. President, the May 27 law, 
as modified, still places an inordinate 
financial burden on the owners of small 
private aircraft. Therefore, in an effort 
to provide a fairer tax for them, I am 
today introducing a bill to increase the 
exemption based on certificated gross 
weight for piston-engine civil aircraft 
from 2,500 to 6,000 pounds. I have chosen 
the 6,000-pound weight, because gen- 
erally those aircraft below this figure 
are used for private business and pleas- 
ure purposes, while those above are used 
for commercial purposes, This legislation 
would exempt approximately 115,000 of 
the 125,000 general aviation aircraft. 
The present law exempts 80,000 to 90,000. 
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The provisions of this bill which would 
become effective July 1, 1971, would not 
change the $25 use tax required for each 
aircraft. And the bill would not modify 
the disregarding of the first 2,500 pounds 
by planes above 6,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, the following are sev- 
eral compelling reasons why this legisla- 
tion should receive early enactment: 

First. The 2-cent gross use tax is un- 
fair on these aircraft below 6,000 pounds 
because the bulk of these revenues are 
not used for the improvement of avia- 
tion facilities and services for the 
benefit of these aircraft, but for larg- 
er commercial planes. For example, 
the private aircraft under 6,000 pounds 
generally operate under visual flight 
rules and impose little or no load upon 
the air traffic control system. And when 
the weather makes the use of such sys- 
tems imperative, these small planes 
normally stay on the ground, as only 
about 10 percent are even equipped to 
fiy by instruments. Furthermore, these 
aircraft fly in and out of 10,000 of the 
Nation’s airports, but only 2,400 of these 
airports have received any Federal in- 
vestment. And less than 700 have received 
aid in amounts equaling $1 million. 

Second. The 2,500-pound starting point 
of the use tax is burdensome in light of 
the fact that small aircraft owners are 
presently being hit with increased taxes 
and fees from several directions simul- 
taneously. As evidence of these com- 
pounding charges, the Federal Govern- 
ment increased the effective gasoline tax 
on private aircraft by 350 percent on 
July 1, 1970. And as a result of the en- 
actment of the airport and airways bill 
of 1970, many State and local govern- 
ments are beginning to scrutinize private 
aircraft taxes and fees as one means of 
raising local funds to match the in- 
creased Federal revenue. 

Teterboro, N.J., has just raised land- 
ing fees by more than 30 percent effec- 
tive January 1, 1971. Effective the same 
date, Erie, Pa., has established new air- 
port usage fees ranging annually from 
$40 to $100 for locally owned aircraft. 
And, the State of Texas is currently con- 
sidering a proposal to impose flat fees 
for each aircraft, weight taxes, and excise 
taxes on the sale of new and used air- 
craft, spare parts, accessories, and fuels. 

Third. The present use tax structure 
will generate a loss of sales of small air- 
craft, thus complicating the current 
problems of the aviation industry, and 
increasing the unemployment level. The 
reverse of such a trend is extremely im- 
portant to thousands in Kansas, and 
especially in the vicinity of Wichita. As 
a direct result of the layoffs in the avia- 
tion industry, the unemployment rate 
in this area is one of the highest in 
the Nation. Early this month, Cessna in 
nearby Winfield employing 150 was 
forced to shut down. Similarly, a princi- 
pal competitor in Pennsylvania ceased 
to function for almost 4 months last 
year. 

Fourth. The bill will help to insure 
that the small aircraft are able to help 
bind together the economies of small 
communities and rural areas, which 
cannot support or enjoy scheduled air- 
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line service, with the large metropolitan 
cities which can. 

Mr. President, it is time to curb ex- 
cessive taxation on these aircraft. In 
a conversation with an FAA official, 
he estimated my bill will save $900,000 
for private aircraft operations in fiscal 
year 1972, but will still require over $60 
million from general aviation in overall 
aviation use taxes. In the light of these 
figures, my bill is reasonable, and I urge 
its speedy enactment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 323) to amend section 
4491 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that the weight portion 
of the excise tax on the use of civil air- 
craft shall apply to piston-engined air- 
craft only if they have a maximum cer- 
tificated takeoff weight of more than 
6,000 pounds, introduced by Mr. DOLE, 
for himself and other Senators, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

8. 323 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4491 (a) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax on use of civil 
aircraft) is amended by striking out clause 
(A) and inserting in lieu thereof “(A) in 
the case of an aircraft (other than a tur- 
bine-engine-powered aircraft) having a 
maximum certificated takeoff weight of 
more than 6,000 pounds, 2 cents a pound 
for each pound of the maximum certificated 
takeoff weight in excess of 2,500 pounds, or". 

Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall take effect on 
July 1, 1971. 

(b) Section 305 of the Excise, Estate, and 
Gift Tax Adjustment Act of 1970 is re- 
pealed. 


S. 325—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
ESTABLISHING A SURVIVOR BEN- 
EFIT PLAN 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator Tower and myself I introduce 
an important bill which would establish 
a survivor’s benefit program for our ca- 
reer military personnel. This measure 
would enable the career military man to 
provide for his surviving loved ones in the 
event of his death. It would do this by es- 
tablishing a new survivor’s annuity pro- 
gram under which the military retiree 
could assure his surviving dependents of 
up to 55 percent of his retired pay. 

Most Americans would be surprised, as 
were many Members of Congress, to learn 
that the widow of a retired military man 
does not automatically receive part of 
the earned retirement pension her hus- 
band was receiving at the time of his 
death. Thus, for example, should a mili- 
tary retiree pass away a day after his re- 
tirement, the surviving dependents would 
not be entitled to a penny of his retire- 
ment pension. The surprise of the Amer- 
ican public and the Congress to learn of 
this situation is minor compared to the 
shock of the widow of these cases, many 
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of whom according to the Department 
of Defense’s testimony do not realize that 
the retired pay stops immediately upon 
the death of the military retiree. 

In such a situation, the only benefit 
that the military retiree’s widow would 
have, assuming that the death was not 
service connected, that the widow was 
not eligible for social security, and that 
her husband was among the 85 percent 
of Armed Forces personnel who do not 
participate in the retired serviceman’s 
protection plan—RSFTT—are those paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration. To qual- 
ify for the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram, the widow must meet a “needs 
test,” and, if eligible she then would re- 
ceive only a meager pension varying from 
$17 to $74 per month. This pension is not 
a special provision for career service- 
men’s dependents but is available to de- 
pendents of any veteran whether he 
served 3 months or 30 years. 

The lack of basic survivor protection 
for retired career personnel is a serious 
shortcoming in the benefits available 
for those who elect to make serving their 
country their career. Basic survivor pro- 
tection is usually a standard feature in 
employee fringe benefits. The Federal 
civil service employees, for example, can 
assure his surviving spouse 55 percent of 
his Federal retired pay. This survivors’ 
benefit is automatic unless the employee 
in writing elects not to participate in the 
survivor annuity plan. This lack of sur- 
vivor benefits is a particular serious 
problem because of the relatively early 
retirement of career military personnel. 
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A military retiree, if he lives the nor- 
mal life expectancy, may spend in retire- 
ment one and one-half times the num- 
ber of years he served on active duty. 
Congress has not been blind to the need 
o? the career military man to provide a 
portion of his pension for his survivors. 
In 1953, Congress enacted the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan— 
RSFPP—an optional, self-supporting, 
actuarially sound, survivor annuity pro- 
gram, The program has not worked. The 
most telling indictment of the RSFPP 
program is that during the 18 years it 
has been part of our national laws, and 
despite the adoption of seven amend- 
ments, only 15 percent of those eligible 
have elected to participate. The partici- 
pation rate of enlisted retirees, who may 
need it the most, is only 10 percent. Thus, 
the widow of 85 percent of military re- 
tirees have no claim to a portion of their 
husband’s retired pay. 

The primary reason for this low partic- 
ipation rate is that the RSFPP program 
is prohibitively expensive for the service- 
man. Unlike the survivors’ annuity pro- 
gram available to the Federal civil serv- 
ice employees, the Federal Government 
does not contribute to the RSFPP. As a 
result, the military retirees have to pay 
between 2.5 and 5 times for equivalent 
survivor benefits as the civil service 
retiree. I ask unanimous consent that 
tables depicting this disparity be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE I,—COMPARISON OF COSTS OF RETIRED PERSONNEL SURVIVOR ANNUITY PLANS—MILITARY VS. CIVIL SERVICE 


Years of 
service 


Grade 


Survivors 
annuity 
payable 

(monthly) 


Military 
deductions 
(options 1 
and 4 at 14) 


Civil service 
deduction 
for the same 
annuity 


Age at 
retirement 


Staff sergeant. 
Technicai sergeant 


Do__.. 
Major gener 
General 

D 


$86.42 
120.75 


TABLE 11.—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF CENTS PER DOLLAR 
OF COVERAGE 


Dollars cost 
per year 


Cents per dollars 
of coverage 


Civil Civi 
Annual annuity service RSFPP service 


RSFPP 


m om pt et 
Sarwa Pppp 
uywasun weou 


eta 


In addition to the fact that the retired 
seryiceman’s family protection plan is 
too expensive, the complexities of the 


program have also deterred greater par- 
ticipation. RSFPP then by any yardstick 
must be judged a failure. It was clear 
that a new plan was needed. 

The Fleet Reserve Association, after 
years of research and study, completed 
an excellent study entitled “Widows 
Equity” which not only helped to spot- 
light the inadequacies and inequities of 
survivor benefits for the family of the 
career military man, but also resulted 
in the introduction of legislation imple- 
menting the study’s recommendation in 
both Houses of the Congress. In all, over 
25 Members of the Senate cosponsored 
this proposal. 

This legislative interest and the sup- 
port of military and veterans organiza- 
tions, as well as the many moving letters 
received by Members of Congress, re- 
sulted in a naming by the late Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
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L. Mendel Rivers, of a Special Subcom- 
mittee on Survivors Benefits under the 
capable leadership of Congressman OTIS 
G. Pme. The special subcommittee’s 
mandate was spelled out in Chairman 
Rivers’ letter which established the com- 
mittee. The subcommittee was directed to 
initiate its review and hearings at the 
earliest practicable date for the purpose 
of determining the adequacy of existing 
survivor benefits programs for active and 
retired military personnel, and to make 
such recommendations, legislative or 
otherwise, to the full Committee on 
Armed Services as are necessary. 

I was pleased to have been named to 
this special subcommittee, and I am very 
proud of the subcommittee’s work which 
included 7 days of open hearings and 5 
days of executive sessions. I believe that 
examination of the report issued by the 
committee entitled “Inquiry to Survivor 
Benefits” will demonstrate the thorough- 
ness with which the subcommittee exam- 
ined the subject. Our subcommittee con- 
cluded that the benefits available to sur- 
vivors of retired personnel are woefully 
inadequate, and I am pleased to intro- 
duce today on the Senate side legislation 
incorporating the recommendations of 
the subcommittee. I also cosponsored 
similar legislation that was introduced in 
the last Congress. I have high hopes that 
this legislation will be enacted by this 
Congress. Enactment of this legislation 
would be welcomed news for wives and 
widows of career servicemen who also 
have served their country through the 
many sacrifices they make and the sup- 
port they give their husbands. 

Mr. President, the Nation is aware of 
the great sacrifices made by the Nation’s 
career military man and the great debt 
we owe to them. Their daily duty is the 
defense and security of this Nation. The 
country is probably not as aware of the 
sacrifices and demands on the military 
wife. 

The old saying that “behind every suc- 
cessful man is a successful woman” has 
a special truth for military wives. Long 
separations and months of loneliness and 
frequent changes in duty stations and 
the necessary family uprooting that 
often follows, are among the many prob- 
lems with which the career serviceman’s 
wife must cope. Added to this is the fear 
in the mind of military wives that their 
husbands may not return at all. After 
standing alongside their husbands 
throughout their military careers, these 
brave and special breed of women are not 
presently assured of a single cent of the 
retired pay of their husbands. 

There is a great deal of interest in the 
all-volunteer army. The Gates Commis- 
sion has recommended its adoption, and 
the concept has the support of President 
Nixon. I personally am inclined to sup- 
port the concept although I believe that 
hearings should be held so that all of its 
implications will be examined. I also 
have supported the various pay increases 
and other fringe benefits which are prob- 
ably necessary preconditions to attract 
and retain sufficient manpower for na- 
tional defense requirements. The career 
military man shares, I am certain, what 
must be a universal desire of man to 
provide for his surviving loved ones after 
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his death. The lack of such survivor 
benefits is a glaring weakness in the 
benefits presently available to the pro- 
fessional soldier. The adoption of a sur- 
vivors’ benefit program has to make the 
military more attractive as a career, and 
thus help move the country toward the 
goal of an all-volunteer Armed Forces. 

In summary, the equities cogently call 
for the remedying of the plight of the 
military retiree’s widow. The facts clear- 
ly argue for the enactment of legislation 
which I am introducing, and which will 
make it possible for retired military per- 
sonnel to leave a portion of their pension 
at a reasonable cost to their loved ones 
so that they might better enjoy the free- 
dom and prosperity of this great Nation 
for which their husbands in no small 
part are responsible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the subcommittee’s summary 
of the bill’s provisions and its estimated 
cost, as well as the complete text of the 
bill, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the bill 
and summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 325) to amend chapter 73 
of title 10, U.S. Code, to establish a Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan, introduced by Mr. 
BEALL, for himself and Mr. Tower, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 325 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Chapter 73—SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN 
“1447. 
“1448. 
“1449. 
“1450. 


Definitions. 

Application of plan. 

Payment of annuity: beneficiaries. 
Amount of annuity. 

“1451. Reduction in retired or retainer pay. 
“1452. Regulations. 

“§ 1447. Definitions 

“In sections 1447-1452 of this title: 

“(1) ‘Base amount’ means (A) the amount 
of monthly retired or retainer pay to which 
@ person was entitled when he became eli- 
gible for that pay or (B) such lesser amount 
designated by him on or before the first day 
for which he became eligible for that pay. 
The base amount is increased, at the same 
time retired or retainer pay is increased 
under section 140la(b) of this title, by the 
same total per centum that pay is increased. 

“(2) “Dependent child’ means a person 
who is— 

“(A) unmarried; 

“(B) under eighteen years of age; at least 
eighteen, but under twenty-two years of age 
and pursuing a full-time course of study or 
training in a high school, trade school, tech- 
nical or vocational institute, junior college, 
college, university, or comparable recognized 
educational institution; or incapable of sup- 
porting himself because of a mental or physi- 
cal incapacity existing before his eighteenth 
birthday or incurred after that birthday, but 
before his twenty-second birthday, while pur- 
suing such a full-time course of study or 
training; and 

“(C) the child of a person to whom the 
Survivor Benefit Plan applies, including (f) 
an adopted child and (ii) a stepchild or rec- 
ognized natural child who lived with that 
person in a regular parent-child relationship 
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and who on the date of the death of that per- 
son was living in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, or a possession of the United States. 

“(3) ‘Spouse’ of a person entitled to re- 
tired or retainer pay means the widow or, if 
dependent on that person for more than one- 
half of his support at the time of that per- 
son’s death, as determined under regulations 
Prescribed under section 1452 of this title, the 
widower of that person. 

“§ 1448. Application of plan 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the Survivor Benefit Plan applies to every 
person when he becomes entitled to retired or 
retainer pay unless, under regulations pre- 
scribed under section 1452 of this title, he 
elects not to participate in the plan before 
the first day for which he is eligible for that 
pay. An election not to participate in the plan 
by a person who is married requires that his 
wife be made aware of his decision as pre- 
scribed in regulations under section 1452 of 
this title. Such an election is irrevocable if 
not revoked before the date on which he first 
becomes entitled to retired or retainer pay. 
If a person elects not to participate and he 
was not married on the first day for which he 
became eligible for that pay, but thereafter 
marries, he may participate in the plan by 
paying the total of the amounts by which his 
retired or retainer pay would have been re- 
duced under the first sentence of section 1451 
of this title if the plan had applied to him 
continuously since that day, plus interest 
thereon at the rate of 3 per centum a year, 
compounded annually. Except as provided in 
the next sentence, a person may not withdraw 
from the plan after it becomes applicable to 
him. If a person whose name is on the tem- 
porary disabled retired list of an armed force, 
and who has elected an annuity under this 
chapter, has his name removed from that 
list for any reason other than retirement 
or grant of retired pay, the plan ceases to ap- 
ply to him at that time. 

“(b) If a member of an armed force, who 
upon application to the Secretary concerned 
could have been eligible for retired or re- 
tainer pay, dies on active duty and his sur- 
vivors are eligible for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation under subchapter II 
of chapter 13 of title 38 and the amount 
of that compensation is less than the an- 
nuity the survivors would have received un- 
der sections 1447-1452 of this title if this 
section had applied to the member when 
he died, the Secretary concerned shall pay 
to the survivors an annuity equal to the 
difference between that amount of compen- 
sation and the maximum percent of the 
retired or retainer pay to which the other- 
wise eligible survivor described in section 
1449(a) (1) and (2) of this title would have 
been entitled if the member had been en- 
titled to that pay based upon his years of 
active service at the time he died. 

“(c) This section does not apply to— 

“(1) members whose names are on a re- 
tired list other than a list maintained under 
section 1376(a) of this title; 

“(2) cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, the United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, or the Coast Guard Academy; and 

“(3) midshipmen. 

“§ 1449. Payment of annuity: beneficiaries 

“(a) Effective as of the first day of the 
month in which a person to whom section 
1448(a) of this title applies dies, a monthly 
annuity under section 1450 of this title shall 
be paid to— 

“(1) his spouse; 

(2) if his spouse is dead, or ineligible un- 
der this section, his surviving dependent 
children In equal shares; or 

“(3) if there are no eligible dependents 
under clauses (1) and (2), the natural per- 
son who has an insurable interest in him and 
who was designated by him at the date of 
retirement under regulations prescribed un- 
der section 1452 of this title. 
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An annuity for a spouse shall be paid to 
the spouse while the spouse is living or, if 
the spouse remarries before reaching age 
sixty, until the spouse remarries. If the 
spouse remarries before reaching age sixty 
and that marriage is terminated by death, 
annulment, or divorce, payment of the an- 
nuity will be resumed effective as of the first 
day of the month in which the marriage is 
so terminated. However, if the spouse is also 
entitled to an annuity under this section 
based upon the marriage so terminated, the 
spouse may not receive both annuities but 
must elect which to receive. If upon a per- 
sons death, his spouse or dependent child is 
also entitled to compensation under sub- 
chapter II of chapter 13 of title 38 and the 
spouse or child elects to receive that com- 
pensation, the spouse or child may not be 
paid an annuity under this section and any 
amounts deducted from the retired or re- 
tainer pay of the deceased under section 1451 
of this title shall be refunded to the spouse 
or child, An unmarried person who elects to 
provide an annuity to a person designated by 
him under clause (3), but who later marries, 
may change that election and provide an 
annuity to his spouse or dependent children. 
If a marriage existing at retirement or later 
is terminated for any reason, the member 
will have the option of designating a bene- 
ficiary from among his former wives or chil- 
dren or his present wife or children, Except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection, an 
election under this subsection may not be 
changed or revoked. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 1451(a) 
of this title, an annuity under this section is 
in addition to any other payment to which a 
person is entitled under any other provision 
of law and may not be considered as income 
under any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration except section 415(g) and 
chapter 15 of title 38. 

“(c) An annuity under this section is not 
assignable or subject to execution, levy, at- 
tachment, garnishment or other legal process. 


“$ 1450. Amount of annuity 

“If the spouse is under age sixty-two or 
there is a dependent child, the monthly an= 
nuity payable to the spouse under section 
1449 of this title shall be equal to 55 per cen- 
tum of the base amount. When the spouse 
reaches age sixty-two, or there is no longer a 
dependent child. whichever occurs last, the 
monthly annuity shall be reduced as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed under 
section 1452 of this title, by the an.ount of 
the survivor benefit, if any, to which the 
spouse is entitled under subchapter II of 
chapter 7 of title 42, but only to the extent 
that benefit is based upon service described 
in section 410(1) (1) of title 42. The monthly 
annuity payable to a person under section 
1449(a) (3) of this title shall be as set forth 
in regulations prescribed under section 1452 
of this title. Whenever retired or retainer pay 
is increased under section 140la(b) of this 
title, each annuity that is payable under this 
section on the day before the effective date 
of that increase shall be increased at the 
same time by the same total per centum. 
“§ 1451. Reduction in retired or retainer pay 

“(a) The retired or retainer pay of a person 
to whom section 1448 of this title applies, 
and who has not elected to provide an an- 
nuity to a person designated by him under 
section 1449(a)(3) of this title, or who has 
elected to provide such an annuity to such a 
person but has changed his election in favor 
of his sjouse or dependent children under 
section 1449(a) of this title, shall be reduced 
each month by an amount equal to 2% per 
centum of the first $300 of the base amount 
plus 10 per centum of the remainder of the 
base amount, The retired or retainer pay of 
@ person who has elected to provide an an- 
nuity to a person designated by him under 
section 1449(a)(3) of this title shall be re- 
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duced in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed under section 1452 of this title, If, for 
any period, a person who had been awarded 
retired or retainer pay is not entitled to that 
pay, he must deposit in the Treasury the 
amount that would otherwise have been de- 
ducted from his pay for that period. How- 
ever, if a person waives his retired or retainer 
pay to increase the benefits to which his sur- 
vivors may become entitled under subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, his survivors may 
not receive an annuity under sections 1447— 
1452 of this title. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 1449 
(a) of this title, a person is not entitled 
to any refunds of amounts deducted from 
his retired or retainer pay under this section 
unless the amounts were deducted through 
administrative error. 


“§ 1452. Regulations 

“The President shall prescribe regulations 
to carry out sections 1447-1452 of this title, 
Those regulations shall, so far as practicable, 
be uniform.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of subtitle A 
and the analysis of part II of subtitle A 
of title 10, United States Code, are each 
amended by amending the item relating to 
chapter 73 to read as follows: 

“73. Survivor Benefit Plan 

Sec. 3. Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting the following item in the 
analysis: 


“1407. Attachment of retired or retainer pay.” 

(2) By adding the following section: 
“1407. Attachment of retired or retainer pay 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the retired or retainer pay of a member 
of an armed force shall be subject to attach- 
ment to comply with the order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction in favor of his wife, 
former wife, or children.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The first section of this Act 
applies to any person who initially becomes 
entitled to retired or retainer pay on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. An elec- 
tion heretofore made by such a person under 
section 1431 of title 10, United States Code, 
is cancelled. Any other person who is entitled 
to retired or retainer pay on that date may 
elect to participate in the Survivor Benefit 
Plan established by the first section of this 
Act before he first anniversary of that date. 
However, such a person who is receiving 
retired or retainer pay reduced under section 
1436(a) of title 10, or who is depositing 
amounts under section 1438 of title 10, may 
elect before that date— 

(1) so to participate in the plan and to 
continue his participation under chapter 73 
of title 10 as in effect on the day before 
that date, provided the total of the annui- 
ties elected does not exceed 100 per centum 
of his retired or retainer pay; or 

(2) so to participate in the plan and not- 
withstanding the provisions of form-r sub- 
section 1436(b) of title 10, to terminate his 
participation under chapter 73 of title 10 as 
in effect on the day before that date. 

A person who elects under clause (2) to 
participate in the plan and to terminate his 
participation under chapter 73 of title 10 
is not entitled to any refunds of amounts 
deducted from his retired or retainer pay 
under chapter 73 or to any payments there- 
under on his behalf. 

(b) Notwithstanding the first section of 
this Act, and except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the provisions of chapter 73 
of title 10, United States Code (other than 
the last two sentences of section 1436(a), 
section 1443, and section 1444(b) as in effect 
on the day before the date of enactment of 
this Act, shall continue to apply in the case 
of persons, and their beneficiaries, who have 
elected annuities under former section 1431 
or 1432 of title 10 and who have not elected 
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under subsection (a)(2) of this section to 
participate in the Survivor Benefit Plan es- 
tablished by the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) A person who, on the date of 
enactment of this Act, is a widow of a person 
who was entitled to retired or retainer pay 
when he died and who is eligible for a pen- 
sion under subchapter III of chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, shall be paid 
an annuity by the Secretary concerned if 
she is at least sixty-two years of age or is 
permanently and totally disabled, as deter- 
mined by the rules set down by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

(b) Annuity under subsection (a) shall 
be equal to the minimum dependency and 
indemnity compensation payment under 
subchapter II of chapter 13 of title 38, United 
States Code, less the amount of the compen- 
sation or pension to which the widow is 
eligible on her own behalf under section 415 
and subchapter III of chapter 15 of title 38 
and, if she is eligible for a benefit under sub- 
chapter II of chapter 7 of title 42, the mini- 
mum benefit payable under that subchapter. 
Such an annuity may not be considered as 
income under any law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


The material furnished by Mr. BEALL 
is as follows: 


BILL’S SUMMARY 


The program would: enhance the social 
security benefits for widows at age 62 to 
assure a percentage of the serviceman’s re- 
tired pay which represents a fair income 
replacement; provide a percentage of the 
husband’s retired pay during the gap years 
when the widow is under 62 and receiving no 
social security; and provide the survivor a 
percentage of retired pay on top of social 
security benefits for widows still raising a 
family. 

The essential elements of the program 
are as follows: 

(a) Military retirees could leave their sur- 
vivors an annuity of up to 55 percent of re- 
tired or retainer pay. 

(b) Retirees would share in the cost of 
the annuity by deductions from their retired 
pay equal to 24% percent of the first $3,600 
of the base amount and 10 percent of any 
portion above $3,600 up to the maximum of 
the member's full retired pay. 

(c) At age 62 or after her youngest child 
is no longer eligible for social security bene- 
fits, whichever occurs later, the annuity 
the widow receives as a result of her hus- 
band’s military retired pay would be re- 
duced by an amount equivalent to the pay- 
ment she receives under social security at- 
tributable to her husband’s military service. 
In other words, the program assures the 
widow of an annuity of up to 55 percent of 
se husband’s retired pay throughout her 
life. 

(d) All those on retired roles on the date 
of enactment of the legislation would have 
1 year from the date of enactment in which 
to elect to participate in the new program. 
Such retirees would not have to pay any 
additional amount beyond the deductions 
from retired pay for all other participants, 

(e) The present inadequate self-financing 
program, the Retired Serviceman’s Family 
Protection Plan, would be phased out and 
no new entrants allowed following the date 
of passage of the bill. Those retirees partici- 
pating in RSFPP on the date of enactment 
of the bill may: 

(1) Continue in RSFPP; or 

(2) Drop RSFPP but join the new pro- 
gram; or 

(3) Continue in RSFPP and join the new 
program, subject to a limitation on total 
annuity of 100 percent of the member’s re- 
tired pay. 

(/) For personnel who die on active duty 
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while eligible for retirement (based on 
length of service) where the potential re- 
tired survivor annuity would be more than 
the dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion paid to survivors of active duty person- 
nel of like grade, a supplemental annuity 
payment sufficient to make up the difference 
would be paid to the survivor by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The subcommittee has in- 
cluded this provision because it believes that 
in no case should the annuities for survivors 
of active duty personnel eligible for retire- 
ment based on length of service be below 
those of retirees of equal rank. 

(g) All active duty personnel would be 
automatically included in the new program 
on the date of retirement for the maximum 
survivor coverage (55 percent) unless they 
elect not to participate or elect a reduced 
base on which to provide an annuity. When 
a future retiree who is married elects not to 
participate, the program requires that his 
spouse be made aware of his decision. It is 
the intention of the subcommittee that in 
carrying out this provision of the program 
counseling shall be provided in such cases 
for the retiree and his spouse with responsi- 
bility clearly placed on administrative officers 
to see that both the retiree and the spouse 
fully understand the implications of the de- 
cision. The subcommittee is concerned that 
in a small percentage of cases survivors may 
unknowingly face undue hardships where re- 
tirees have failed to provide adequately be- 
cause of misunderstanding or neglect. 

(h) Survivor benefit annuities would be 
given a cost-of-living increase any time mil- 
itary retired pay is given such an increase. 

(i) The eligibility for the survivor annuity 
would extend to a widow; or surviving chil- 
dren; or a widower if dependent on the re- 
tiree for more than one-half of his support; 
or, for an unmarried retiree, to a person who 
has an insurable interest in him, with retired 
pay deductions which take into account the 
relative age of the retiree and the beneficiary. 
A survivor eligible for dependency and indem- 
nity compensation (because the retiree died 
of service-connected causes) and an annuity 
under the proposed program can elect which 
of the two annuities to take, subject to a re- 
fund of the retired pay deductions if DIC is 
elected. A retiree who waives a portion of 
his retired pay to receive VA compensation 
would be eligible for a survivor annuity of up 
to 65 percent of full retired pay with the 
standard amount of retired pay deductions 
for that annuity. A retiree eligible for both 
military and civil service annuity programs 
could elect to take one or the other, but not 
both if he had waived his military retired pay 
to increase his civil service benefits. 

(j) Retired reservists would be eligible to 
participate in the program at the time they 
commence to receive Reserve retired pay. 

3. Many current widows of career military 
retirees, including widows of senior officers 
and senior enlisted men of long and outstand- 
ing service, are living in conditions of great 
economic deprivation because of the lack of 
adequate survivor benefits coverage in the 
past, and often they are forced to exist on 
grossly inadequate income. The subcommit- 
tee has, therefore, provided a program of 
minimum income guarantee for such widows 
at age 62 or if permanently and totally dis- 
abled. If such a widow meets the means test 
presently established for VA death pensions 
and is age 62 or over, the program would pro- 
vide her payments sufficient to bring her in- 
come up to $167 a month, VA death pensions 
range from $17 to $74 a month depending on 
income; the program would pay the widow 
the difference between that pension and $167 
a month. 

4. Survivors of active duty personnel re- 
ceive survivor benefits payments through the 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
(DIC) program administered by the Veter- 
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ans’ Administration. Through the diligence 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, DIC rates 
have been increased throughout the years to 
recognize increases in the cost of living. For 
the majority of people on active duty in the 
armed services, DIC benefits are generous in 
relation to pay and grade, However, the pro- 
gram is weighted in terms of low ranked and 
short-term personnel; and, for those in the 
most senior officer and enlisted grades with 
longer years of service, the relative level of 
benefits falls off sharply in terms of its value 
as income replacement. The subcommittees 
believes that attention should be given to 
increasing the survivor benefit levels for sur- 
vivors of longer service active duty person- 
nel. Since the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
has prerogatives in this area, the subcom- 
mittee recommends that the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee initiate discus- 
sions with the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to determine the most 
appropriate vehicle for further consideration 
of additions along the lines here proposed. 

5. There will be no immediate increase in 
budgetary requirements for the permanent 
survivor benefits program for retired person- 
nel proposed by the subcommittee, In addi- 
tion, the best estimate of cost indicates that 
retired pay deductions will exceed the level 
of benefit payments for approximately the 
first 20 years of the program. However, the 
program involves taking on obligations which 
exceed programed retired pay deductions and 
by the year 2000 the requirements for annual 
appropriations will be approximately $310 
million. The program of minimum income 
guarantee for present widows will cost an 
estimated $30 to $50 million the first year, 
with the program eventually disappearing as 
the last widow dies sometime after the year 
2000. Even with the cost of the minimum 
income guarantee program for present wi- 
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dows and the DIC supplement program in- 
cluded, there will be no net increase in the 
Department of Defense budget for the total 
legislative package recommended by the sub- 
committee until the year 1987 at the earliest 
according to the best present estimates. 

6. The subcommittee’s legislative proposal 
includes a provision which permits the at- 
tachment of retired and retainer pay to com- 
ply with the order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction in fayor of his wife, former wife, 
or children, 

7. The subcommittee recommends approval 
by the Armed Services Committee of H.R. 
15436, introduced by the Honorable Charles 
E. Bennett of Florida, which would amend 
chapter 73, title 10, United States Code, to 
permit revocation of a withdrawal request 
from the retired serviceman’s family protec- 
tion plan at any time prior to its effective 
date. The subcommittee recommends that 
the bill be amended to make it retroactive 
to the passage of the law permitting with- 
drawal from RSFPP. 


COST ESTIMATES 


There will be no increase in budgetary 
obligation in the initial fiscal year in which 
the program goes into effect or, under best 
present estimates, in the first 20 years of 
the program, 

The following table provides an estimate 
of the cost of the program through the year 
2000, an 85 percent participation 
rate. This is similar to the participation in 
the civil service program, and the committee 
believes in view of the outstanding features 
of the program that the expectation of 85 
percent is entirely reasonable. The table 
shows the annual retired pay deductions, the 
benefits paid to survivors, and the annual net 
disbursements. 


ANNUAL COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH PROVIDING SURVIVOR BENEFITS ASSUMING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE—PARTICIPATION RATES 85 PERCENT 


[Dollars in millions} 


Reduction in member's retired pay 


Total 
annual 
amount 
of reduc- 
tion 


Amount of reduction 
from— 


Present 


Future 
retirees i 


Fiscal year retirees 


$160. 71 
180. 38 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BEALL) in s legisla- 
tion which would provide, for the first 


Survivor benefits 


Benefits paid to survivors of — Total 
annual 


Past Present Future benefits 
participants participants participants paid 


Annual net 
disburse- 
ments 


—$140. 27 
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time, an effective program under which 
a military retiree could assure his sur- 
viving dependents of up to 55 percent 
of his retired pay. There has been much 
talk lately of gradually moving from the 
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draft to an all-volunteer army; much of 
this talk has been centered around new 
programs that we would need to have in 
order to move in an orderly manner to- 
ward this desirable concept. Certainly in 
moving toward the all-volunteer army, 
we must have an effective system of re- 
tirement pay for our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. However, the need is much 
greater than simply a program to move 
us toward another objective. The over- 
riding reason behind the approval of 
this retirement program is elementary 
fairness. 

Mr. President, in time of national and 
international crises, this Nation calls 
upon its military personnel to defend 
and preserve the Republic. Great haz- 
ards are often faced by these men and 
women who so valiantly serve; yet, we 
do not see fit to provide for the sur- 
vivors of those who retire from the 
service. In the civil service there is a 
comprehensive program of survivors 
benefits which are automatically in- 
cluded for those who are covered by the 
retirement program. The Government 
bears a great part of the cost of these 
benefits and administers the funds. In 
the Armed Forces, there are no compa- 
rable benefits offered, and the few that 
are offered are of such high cost that 
they are unobtainable by those who need 
them most—the lower pay-scale person- 
nel. The inequities in this situation are 
readily apparent; we have the means 
to correct this glaring oversight in our 
military program. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, even 
though this program would be an abso- 
lute necessity in moving toward an all- 
volunteer Armed Forces, this, to me, is 
not the primary consideration. We need 
this program so that our military person- 
nel can be provided for in a comparable 
way with what we have long provided for 
our civilian personnel. Viewed in this 
light, the legislation becomes critical. I 
hope that the Senate will be able to act 
quickly so that this injustice may be cor- 
rected. 


S. 343—-INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROMOTE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, 
AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
Mr. Hart, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Javits, Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. MATHIAS, 
Mr. MonpAate, Mr. Moss, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
ProxmirE, Mr. Sponc, and myself, I 
introduce a bill to require full public 
disclosure of the personal financial inter- 
ests, all sources and amounts of income, 
assets and liabilities, gifts and transac- 
tions in real and personal property 
by first, each Member of the Congress, 
candidates for Congress, congressional 
Officials and staff receiving $18,000 or 
more; second, top officers and officials in 
the executive branch at the $18,000 level 
and above; and third, members of the 
Federal judiciary and top court officials 
at the $18,000 level. 

The arguments for a full disclosure 
requirement have appeared over many 
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years in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and I only summarize them here. 

First, it is preventive. The knowledge 
that one’s financial activities and in- 
terests will become known is the best 
possible “stop and think” signal—the 
surest way to sharpen awareness of any 
possible conflict of public and private 
interests. 

Second, it is automatic in operation. 
When the facts are on the table, the 
press and the public can make their own 
judgment. 

Third, disclosure will strengthen the 
people’s right to elect whom they wish 
by giving them full knowledge of the 
personal financial interests of those who 
present themselves as candidates for 
election or reelection. 

For years congressional committees 
have required top executive officials to 
disclose specific financial interests at the 
time of their confirmation. It is high 
time that Congress applies the same 
principle to itself and does away with 
the double standard so long followed. 

Disclosure does involve intrusion into 
privacy but those of us who have done it 
regularly believe it is a small price to 
pay for the privilege of public service. 
And the cost becomes insignificant, com- 
pared to the great public good which 
would be served. 

It is my hope that now that the limited 
reporting requirements have become 
operative, the demand for wider public 
disclosure will mount and Congress will 
take the necessary action to provide it. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
mention of public disclosure was treated 
almost as a dirty word or a cause for 
ridicule. But a few years ago in connec- 
tion with the Election Reform bill it came 
within four votes of adoption by the 
Senate. And in 1968 when we were debat- 
ing the new rules, it again failed by only 
four votes. 

In the last session the Rules Commit- 
tee gave assurances that hearings on our 
bill will be held as soon as possible. All 
of us who are sponsoring the bill stand 
ready to be of any help we can to the 
committee in its consideration of the 
measure, It is our earnest hope that 1971 
will be the year that our bill is finally 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 343) to promote public 
confidence in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Government 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Case, for himself and other Senators, was 
received, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in seeking 
support for their proposals, politicians 
are fond of saying that there is nothing 
so powerful as an idea whose time has 
come. 

This phrase is particularly useful if 
not effective in arguing the merits of a 
bill which has been around the track sev- 
eral times but without crossing the finish 
line. 

Such is the case of the full disclosure 
bill, which the able Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) introduced today. 
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Frankly, I am not prepared to predict 
that in the Senate the time for this par- 
ticular bill has come, but as one who has 
cosponsored this legislation in the past 
and do so again today, I believe that the 
time for this proposal ought to have 
come by now. 

While I do not contend the fate of the 
Republic rests on enactment of the bill, 
I do believe full and public financial dis- 
closure by Government officials can help 
alleviate one of the Republic’s more 
pressing problems. 

That problem—in brief—is the wide- 
spread deterioration of the public’s con- 
fidence in Government and in the men 
who serve in elected or appointed offices. 

The Senate did nothing to restore that 
confidence when it established a finan- 
cial reporting requirement which pro- 
vided that the information be filed in 
safely sealed envelopes. 

We can do something to restore that 
confidence by passing a bill which makes 
such information available to the public. 

The proposal, then, is important, not 
as a device to detect and prosecute 
wrongdoing, but as a statement recog- 
nizing the public’s right to know. 

And in recognizing that right, we can 
take a step toward restoring people’s con- 
fidence in their Government, confidence 
without which no democratic form of 
government will survive. 

In brief, the bill as it has in the past 
requires full public disclosure of personal 
financial interests, all sources and 
amounts of income, assets and liabilities, 
gifts and transactions in real and per- 
sonal property by Members of Congress 
and by employees of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment who earn $18,000 a year or more. 

Mr. President, certainly few in this 
body will deny that the time has come to 
reverse the deterioration of confidence in 
our Government. I suggest that, as one 
way to help reverse that trend, the time 
has come to require full and public dis- 
closure by top elected and appointed 
Government officials. 


S. 344—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROMOTE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, 
AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to require full pub- 
lic disclosure of the personal financial 
interests and income of Members of the 
Congress and their top aides, Federal 
judges, certain officials of the executive 
branch and national political parties and 
candidates for congressional office. 

Public trust in the integrity of those 
who make and administer the laws is an 
indispensible element of our system of 
government but that trust has been in 
serious decline in recent years. It is un- 
fortunate because I believe that the over- 
whelming number of those in Govern- 
ment today are honorable, hard-work- 
ing, and dedicated public servants. 

Nevertheless, there have been a few— 
a well publicized few—who have used 
their positions to further their own pri- 
vate interests. These have been rare and 
isolated cases. But, because the public 
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has no basis for judging otherwise, they 
have engendered widespread doubts and 
suspicions about the motives of all those 
in Government. 

The corrective I propose is a simple 
and traditional one: Let the public know 
the facts and judge a man on his record. 
Financial disclosure is nothing more than 
that. It does not attempt to define the 
rights and wrongs of any situation, it im- 
poses no sanctions or penalties on any- 
one. But, in making these matters a part 
of the record we will give the public a 
basis on which to make a reasoned and, 
I am confident, a fair judgment. It will 
also sharpen the moral judgments of 
those who know that their acts can be 
challenged. 

Mr. President, not long ago the Senate 
rejected the nomination of Judge Clem- 
ent Haynsworth to be Supreme Court 
Justice principally because he had not 
disclosed certain financial interests 
which had a bearing on cases before his 
court. I disagreed with the Senate’s ac- 
tions but it was taken nevertheless. 

I would hope that there will not be 
many more instances of deliberation by 
this body in which it sits in judgment 
upon others, but fails to apply the same 
standards to itself by adopting the prin- 
ciple of full, public financial disclosure. 

There are many who will oppose a re- 
quirement of this kind, not from any 
sinister motives, but because they feel 
strongly that it invades their right to 
privacy. I do not dismiss that argument, 
but I believe there is a larger principle 
at issue. Those who hold a public trust 
owe an accountability to the people they 
serve and no part of that record of 
stewardship is legitimately a private 
matter. 

I believe that most government offi- 
cials and office holders will find that 
financial disclosure is a benefit to them 
for it will relieve them of the burden of 
ill-founded suspicion which today so 
often attaches to public acts. Only where 
such an official doubts that he can justify 
a particular item of income or invest- 
ment to the public would financial dis- 
closure become an interference in his af- 
fairs. And that, I suggest, would be a 
proper interference. 

Specifically, the bill I have introduced, 
would require all Members and candi- 
dates for Congress, congressional, judi- 
cial, and executive branch employees re- 
ceiving $18,000 a year or more, Federal 
judges, and certain officers and em- 
ployees of the major national political 
parties to annually disclose the sources 
and amounts of their income, their as- 
sets and liabilities, gifts and honorariums 
received by them, and all transactions in 
securities and real and personal property. 

Frankly, I believe the committee 
should give serious thought to extending 
the requirement to other nongovernment 
groups which have a regular and direct 
impact on the course of the public’s busi- 
ness; for example, registered lobbyists. 

I would not exclude from that con- 
sideration those representatives of the 
public press who, on an accredited basis, 
report and interpret the activities of the 
various branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and, perhaps more than any other 
group, mold public attitudes on issues. 
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They too have a part in administering 
the public trust and I do not believe they 
should be immune from the standards 
they urge upon others. I would concede, 
however, that there are special problems 
here which may make legislation inap- 
propriate. But I do not believe the press 
should ignore the matter. 

Mr. President, this Congress will face 
no task more urgent than restoring pub- 
lic confidence in government and I be- 
lieve financial disclosure is a vital step 
in that direction. 

Disclosure of a public servant’s person- 
al financial interests not only will dis- 
courage wrong-doing and conflicts of in- 
terest, but will allow the people to act 
with knowledge in choosing those who 
would represent them in Congress of the 
United States. Such disclosure would 
eliminate doubt and suspicion about the 
activities of those who run our govern- 
ment and would restore the faith of the 
people in the honest operation of the 
laws. 

During my campaign for the Senate, 
I promised that I would support legis- 
lation that would require the disclosure 
of the income and assets of Members of 
Congress and would make a voluntary 
accounting of my personal finances in 
the event that such legislation was not 
enacted. 

I have sponsored my own disclosure 
bill and cosponsored others in the last 
4 years, and in the absence of congres- 
sional action, I have at the beginning of 
each year voluntarily made available to 
the public through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a statement of my personal fi- 
nances. 

Two years ago, the Senate did adopt 
a rule that each Member of the Senate 
and their top staff aides submit to the 
Comptroller General in a sealed envelope 
a copy of their income tax return and 
a statement of their assets and liabilities. 
This envelope can be opened only by 
order of the Senate Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct in the event of an in- 
vestigation for alleged violation of the 
rules. In addition, a report of all contri- 
butions and the amount and sources of 
all honorariums of $300 or more will be 
made public. 

The House also passed legislation that 
would require limited disclosure of the 
financial interests and activities of its 
Members. 

I do not believe that these half meas- 
ures are enough. To regain the public’s 
confidence in government, full public dis- 
closure is required. 

In the last Congress I was prepared to 
offer a financial disclosure bill as a rider 
to another measure but withheld that 
amendment on the understanding that 
early hearings would be held this year. 
Nothing is more essential, in my judg- 
ment than that Congress come to grips 
with this problem and come to grips with 
it soon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 344) to promote public 
confidence in the legislative, executive, 
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and judicial branches of the Government 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Spone, for himself and Mr. CAsE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
S. 344 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
each Member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives (including Delegate and 
Resident. Commissioner), each officer and 
employee of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof (including each 
officer and enlisted person in the armed 
forces) who (A) receives a salary at a rate 
of $18,000 or more per annum or (B) holds 
a position of grade GS-14 or above (or of 
equivalent rank), each judge or justice of a 
court of the United States, and each mem- 
ber, chairman, or other officer of the na- 
tional committee of a major political party 
shall file annually with the Comptroller 
General a report in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section. 

(2) Each individual who is a candidate of 
a political party in a general election for 
the office of Senator or Representative, or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner in the 
House of Representatives but who, at the 
time he becomes a candidate, does not oc- 
cupy any such office, shall file within one 
month after he becomes a candidate for such 
office, with the Comptroller General a re- 
port in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) Reports required to be filed under this 
subsection shall contain a full and com- 
plete statement of— 

(A) the amount and source of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggre- 
gate of gifts from one source (other than 
gifts received from any relative or his 
spouse) received by him or by him and his 
spouse jointly during the preceding calendar 
year which exceeds $100 in amount or value; 
including any fee or other honorarium re- 
ceived by him for or in connection with the 
preparation or delivery of any speech or ad- 
dress, attendance at any convention or other 
assembly of individuals, or the preparation 
of any article or other composition for pub- 
lication, and the monetary value of subsist- 
ence, entertainment, travel, and other fa- 
cilities received by him in kind; 

(B) the value of each asset held by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly, and the 
amount of each liability owed by him, or by 
him and his spouse jointly, as of the close 
of the preceding calendar year; 

(C) all dealings in securities or commodi- 
ties by him, or by him and his spouse jointly, 
or by any person acting on his behalf or pur- 
suant to his direction during the preceding 
calendar year; and 

(D) all purchases and sales of real property 
or any interest therein by him, or by him and 
his spouse jointly, or by any person acting 
on his behalf or pursuant to his direction, 
during the preceding calendar year. 

(b) Except as hereinbefore provided, re- 
ports required by this section (other than 
reports so required by candidates of political 
parties) shall be filed not later than April 
30 of each year. In the case of any person who 
ceases, prior to such date in any year, to 
occupy the office or position the occupancy of 
which imposes upon him the reporting re- 
quirements contained in subsection (a) shall 
file such report on the last day he occupies 
such office or position, or on such later date, 
not more than three months after such last 
day, as the Comptroller General may 
prescribe. 

(c) Reports required by this section shall 
be in such form and detail as the Comptroller 
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General may prescribe. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral may provide for the grouping of items of 
income, sources of income, assets, liabilities, 
dealings in securities or commodities, and 
purchases and sales of real property, when 
separate itemization is not feasible or is not 
necessary for an accurate disclosure of the in- 
come, net worth, dealing in securities and 
commodities, or purchases and sales of real 
property of any individual. 

(d) Each report required by this section 
shall be made under penalty for perjury. Any 
person who willfully fails to file a report re- 
quired by this section, or who knowingly and 
willfully files a false report under this sec- 
tion, shall be fined $2,000, or imprisoned for 
not more than five years, or both. 

(e) All reports filed under this section shall 
be maintained by the Comptroller General as 
public records which, under such reasonable 
regulations as he shall prescribe, shall be 
available for inspection by members of the 
public. 

(f) For the purposes of any report re- 
quired by this section, an individual shall be 
considered to have been a Member of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, a Dele- 
gate or Resident Commissioner, or an officer 
or employee of the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branch of the Government of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, during any calendar year if he served 
in any such position for more than six 
months during such calendar year. 

(g) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “income” means gross in- 
come as defined in section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

(2) The term “security” means security as 
defined in section 2 of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended (15 U.S.C. 77b). 

(3) The term “commodity” means com- 
modity as defined in section 2 of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
2). 

(4) The term “dealings in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, hold- 
ing, withholding, use, transfer, disposition, 
or other transaction involving any security 
or commodity. 

(5) The term “court of the United States” 
means each court so defined by section 451, 
title 28, United States Code, and each of the 
following courts: the District Court of the 
Virgin Islands, the District Court of Guam, 
the Tax Court of the United States, and the 
Court of Military Appeals. 

(6) The term “major political party” means 
any political party whose candidate for the 
Office of President of the United States re- 
ceived more than 15 percent of the total 
popular votes cast for all candidates for such 
office in the most recent presidential election. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, each vote 
cast for the election of a presidential elector 
shall be considered to be a popular vote cast 
for the candidate supported by the elector 
for whom the vote was cast. 

Sec. 2. Section 554 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection, 

“(f) Communications to agency.—All writ- 
ten communications and memorandums 
stating the circumstances, source, and sub- 
stance of all oral communications made to 
the agency, or any officer or employee there- 
of, with respect to such case by any person 
who is not an officer or employee of the agen- 
cy shall be made a part of the public record 
of such case. This subsection shall not apply 
to communications to any officer, employee, 
or agent of the agency engaged in the per- 
formance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for the agency with respect to such 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate dated January 26, 
1971, wherein I certified as true a com- 
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plete statement of the financial assets of 
my wife and myself. I have done this each 
year since my service in the Senate 
began. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1971. 
Hon. Francis R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: My purpose in writing 
this is to again report to you a statement of 
the financial status, holdings, and liabilities 
for my wife and myself. This statement is 
as of Janaury 1, 1971. 


ASSETS 


Cash in checking and savings ac- 
counts (after provision for fed- 
eral income tax for 1970 and 
other obligations) approximate- 
ly 

Life insurance policies with the 
following insurers (currently 
providing for death benefits to- 
taling $129,500) : Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.; Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance 
Co.; Aetna Life Insurance Co.; 
Southwestern Life Insurance 
Co,; Jefferson Standard Insur- 
ance Co.; Continental Assurance 
Co.; Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance: cash surrender 
value and accumulated divi- 
dends 

Stocks as listed on schedule A____ 

Note of Cherdel Corp. secured by 
deed of trust on 200 acres of 
unimproved property at Great 
Bridge, Chesapeake, Va. 

Real Estate: consisting of resi- 
dence at 316 North St., Ports- 
mouth, Va.; one-half interest in 
service station at rt Rå., 
Portsmouth, Va, pare 

Tangible personal property in 
Portsmouth home and rented 
home in Alexandria, Va., esti- 


17, 220. 01 
54, 582. 00 


35, 000. 00 


35, 000. 00 


11, 000. 00 
1, 000. 00 
5, 500. 00 


1968 Ford station wagon, Country 
Squire 

Notes receivable and accounts re- 
celvable, estimate 


Note at First National Bank of 

Norfolk, Norfolk, Va. 

Note at American National Bank, 

Portsmouth, Va. -..-.-...._... 
Mortgage on home in Portsmouth, 

Va., at Norfolk Federal Savings 

& Loan Association 

These figures disclose a net worth of ap- 
proximately $130,100.01. 

The foregoing, Mr. Secretary, I attest as 
being a true and accurate statement of the 
financial holdings and liabilities of my wife 
and myself. 

Yours very truly, 
Wr11M B. SPONG, Jr. 


19, 600. 00 
4, 000, 00 


Enclosure. 
ScHEDULE A 
Stocks: Number of Shares 
Fidelity American Bankshares, Inc.. 2, 220 
Old Town Corporation 
Cedar Point Club 


S. 349—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE ROBERT S. 
KERR NATIONAL WATER RE- 
SOURCES LIBRARY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, over the 
past several years, water resources ex- 
perts and conservationists in Oklahoma 
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and elsewhere have helped me in bring- 
ing this bill from the stage of an idea to 
the level of a positive proposal. It is with 
a particular sense of purpose which I 
propose this project, for it will not only 
aid in conserving one of our great natural 
gifts, but will also be a working me- 
morial to the man who did so much for 
conservation during his lifetime—Sen- 
ator Robert S. Kerr. 

I will not take time to recount the 
grave predictions that have been made 
about the need to act on our water prob- 
lems. The threat this year of water ra- 
tioning in this, the Federal City, should 
be reminder enough. Yet, we must re- 
member further that this need is much 
broader than the much talked-about 
crisis of water pollution and includes 
issues which range over the areas of law, 
medicine, desalination, soil conservation, 
and water distribution. The attack must 
be as broad as the problem. 

At the present time, I am shocked to 
discover, there is no one place to which 
researchers can turn for a complete and 
comprehensive water resources library. 
Surely Lake Erie and the Potomac River 
are the stagnant and polluted progeny 
of too narrow a view of the water prob- 
lem. With each passing year the problem 
mushrooms while our response stagnates 
along with our lakes. Soon it will not be 
merely the experts, the journalists and 
people who must live near pollution that 
complain—we must all drink the water. 
We can act on this broad front before 
the crisis has turned into a tragedy. 

The water resources library provided 
for in this bill should be, first of all, in 
the vicinity of a diverse community of 
scholars who may enrich and be enriched 
by the work of this library. Second, and 
of equal importance, this library must 
augment an institute which has already 
made an aggressive commitment to this 
problem. Ada, Okla., the home of East 
Central State College and one of the four 
national water resources laboratories in 
the country, will serve as a dynamic nu- 
cleus for the utilization of the Robert S. 
Kerr National Water Resources Library. 
The research personnel are already there 
and more will come to make use of more 
powerful tools in this cause. 

I urge all speed in this bill’s considera- 
tion. We cannot proceed too quickly to 
build something we have always needed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 349) to provide for a Rob- 
ert S. Kerr National Water Resources 
Library at Ada, Okla., introduced by Mr. 
Harris, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


S. 350—INTRODUCTION OF THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr, President, today 
I introduce a bill that would provide a 
program of incentives for reforesting 
many of our public and private lands, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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Cures). The bill will be received; and, 
without objection, will be referred as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 350) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to institute programs de- 
signed to reforest and restore the quality 
of public and private forestlands; to en- 
hance and expand recreational oppor- 
tunity on such lands; to provide financial 
incentives to improve management of 
State and private forestlands; to estab- 
lish a Federal Forestlands Management 
Fund; to facilitate public participation 
in Federal resource management; and to 
enhance the quality of the environment 
and the resources of the public lands, 
introduced by Mr. Hatfield, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, by unanimous consent, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we are 
facing in this country an increasing de- 
mand for the uses of our forest lands. 
More recreation areas are needed for a 
rising population which must have the 
opportunity to enjoy a quality forest en- 
vironment. We must also insure that 
enough timber will be available to meet 
our critical housing needs. The Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee Task Force on 
Softwood Lumber and Plywood reported 
last year that— 

A substantial increase in the supply of 
softwood timber products will be needed to 
meet the nation’s growing requirements es- 
pecially in order to obtain our goal of provid- 
ing adequate housing for all our people by 
the end of this decade. 


Over one-half of the forest lands in the 
United States is in privately held small 
ownerships. I believe that these small 
nonindustrial tracts of lands provide the 
key to meeting our recreation and hous- 
ing needs, Last July, I announced that I 
would introduce the American Forestry 
Act of 1971 in this session of Congress, 
providing an incentives program for the 
reforestation of small State and private 
forest land tracts and a plan for more 
intensive management of Federal forest- 
lands. A working draft of the legislation 
was widely circulated among State for- 
esters, professional foresters, industry 
officials, government officials, recreation 
groups, and academicians. Many com- 
ments were received. All recommenda- 
tions were carefully studied and some 
were incorporated into the legislation. In 
addition, the recommendations of 12 
Southern States in “The South’s Third 
Forest” and of the Forest Service in 
“A Forestry Incentives Program for the 
Seventies” were carefully considered and 
the revised legislation reflects the com- 
mon goal of bringing the non-Federal, 
nonindustrial forest lands into use for 
recreation and for timber harvesting. 

We must also intensify timber man- 
agement practices on Federal forestlands 
in a manner consistent with good en- 
vironmental practices. To this end, my 
legislation includes provisions for a Fed- 
eral forestland management fund. This 
fund would include receipts from Federal 
timber sales, and expenditures would be 
authorized for reforestation, improve- 
ment of timber management, improve- 
ment of the quality of the environment 
and forestland research, consistent with 
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the principles of multiple use on our na- 
tional forestlands. 

Mr. President, today I am introduc- 
ing the American Forestry Act of 1971, 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to institute programs designed to 
reforest and restore the quality of pub- 
lic and private forestlands; to enhance 
and expand recreational opportunity on 
such lands; to provide financial incen- 
tives to improve management of State 
and private forestlands; to establish a 
Federal forestlands management fund; 
to facilitate public participation in Fed- 
eral resource management; and to en- 
hance the quality of the environment 
and the resources of the public lands. 

Mr. President, the bill I propose to- 
day will respond directly to the goals 
outlined by President Nixon in his state 
of the Union address. 

The incentive forestry provision in this 
legislation will bring parks to the peo- 
ple—and bring them where they are most 
needed—nezcr the urban centers of our 
Nation. This provision will provide the 
inducement private landowners need to 
plant their land to trees. As these trees 
mature the forests they create will be 
available for recreational purposes. 

The American Forestry Act is specifi- 
cally designed to reverse the flow of 
power to Washington. Under this pro- 
posal the States are required to ijevelcp 
the plans and administer the programs. 
The Federal role is to establish guidelines 
and provide matching funding. This ap- 
proach, I believe, is on center with the 
President’s call for returning the power 
to the people. 

As much a part of our environment as 
the water we drink and the air we 
breathe, is the place in which we live. 
I believe all Americans are entitled to 
decent housing. This deficiency in our 
Nation’s overall balance is one of the 
most serious blights upon our economic 
and environmental landscape, To meet 
these housing needs we must have lum- 
ber—lumber in great quantities. Fortu- 
nately, we can meet this need without 
destruction of our forests—without the 
destruction of our environment—rather, 
with the enhancement of each, merely 
by growing more trees. 

This legislation represents what is 
needed to provide for our housing and 
recreation needs. I am hopeful that this 
Congress will act favorably upon it. 
ess cosponsors will be added at a later 

e. 


S. 364—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
“FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1971” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators MAGNUSON, 
PEARSON, HARTKE, HART, INOUYE, and 
HATFIELD, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to strengthen enforce- 
ment of the Flammable Fabrics Act and 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and succeeding fiscal 
years in order to carry out the purposes 
of the act. 

The bill which we are introducing was 
passed by the Senate in the 91st Con- 
gress. In June of 1970 the Consumer 
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Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which I chair, held 3 days of 
oversight hearings on the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to explore why the act had 
been tardy in its implementation and 
ineffectual in its enforcement. On the 
basis of those oversight hearings, the 
committee reported a bill providing for 
increased authorizations and offering 
amendments to the enforcement provi- 
sions of the Flammable Fabrics Act. Be- 
cause affected industries subsequently 
ask for an opportunity to comment on 
the specific amendments reported by the 
committee and because the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
merce Committee requested the oppor- 
tunity for public hearings, the Consumer 
Subcommittee held further hearings on 
the proposed legislation in August of 
1970. On the basis of these hearings, the 
committee proposed an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute to the bill as 
reported. This amendment was intro- 
duced by Senator Corron on behalf of 
Senator Macnuson and myself. The bill, 
as amended, was then passed by the Sen- 
ate. It is that Senate-passed bill which 
I offer today. 

The bill authorizes to be appropriated 
a sum not to exceed $9 million for a pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1970, and ending 
June 30, 1972, to carry out the provisions 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act, as 
amended. In addition to extending and 
increasing the authorization, the bill 
amends the Flammable Fabrics Act in 
order to provide for better enforcement. 
These enforcement amendments require 
a manufacturer to certify that a prod- 
uct, fabric, or related material offered for 
sale meets the requirement of any appli- 
cable standard or any other regulation. 
Such certification is to be based on a 
reasonable testing program conducted by 
the manufacturer or importer which has 
been approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in accordance with the procedures 
established in the bill. 

The bill also aids enforcement by aug- 
menting the penalty section of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. Any person who 
knowingly violates the act shall be guilty 
of a felony and upon conviction shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 and im- 
prisoned not more than 3 years, or both. 
The bill also provides that a person who 
violates the act without knowledge shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 and imprisoned for not more than 
1 year or both unless he can establish 
that he exercised due care in the appli- 
cation of an approved testing program 
and that such application disclosed 
that the product, fabric, or related mate- 
rial was in conformity with applicable 
standards of flammability. Finally, the 
bill imposes civil penalties not to exceed 
$10,000 for each violation of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. However, no person 
shall be civilly fined if he can establish 
that he exercised due care in the appli- 
cation of an approved testing program 
and that such application disclosed that 
the product, fabric, or related material 
was in conformity with applicable stand- 
ards of flammability. 

In my opinion, there is urgent need 
for this legislation. We need law and 
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order in the marketplace as well as in 
the street. Unfortunately, the law regu- 
lating the flammability of fabrics has not 
been speedily implemented. And in those 
areas where flammability standards have 
been set, there is questionable order or 
adherence to law. For example, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission reported that 
within a 6-month period its compliance 
program disclosed more than 100 viola- 
tions of even the most minimum flamma- 
bility standards, and many of these vio- 
lations involved imported products. The 
proposed enforcement amendments in 
the bill we are introducing today will 
assure order by requiring manufacturers 
to establish reasonable testing programs 
to insure that their products meet the 
applicable flammability standards and 
by providing strong criminal sanctions 
if the flammability standards are vio- 
lated. These provisions would reach not 
only the foreign manufacturer but also 
the importer of any product or fabric 
manufactured abroad. 

Because the implementation of the law 
and adherence to it depends upon dedi- 
cated Government action, it is incum- 
bent that Congress provide the executive 
departments with sufficient funds to 
meet their responsibilities under the 
Flammable Fabrics Act. In oversight 
hearings the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee ascertained that the $6 million au- 
thorization requested by the administra- 
tion was insufficient. On the basis of de- 
tailed accounts of expenditure plans for 
fiscal years 1971 and 1972, it was learned 
that at least $9 million in fiscal years 
1971 and 1972 would be required to im- 
plement properly the Flammable Fabrics 
Act. Therefore, the bill we are introduc- 
ing today provides not only for better 
enforcement of the act, but insures its 
implementation by authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $9 million. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 364) to strengthen en- 
forcement of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act and to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1971, 1972, and succeeding 
fiscal years in order to carry out the 
purposes of the act, introduced by Mr. 
Moss (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


S. 365—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE FLORIDA FRON- 
TIER RIVERS NATIONAL CUL- 
TURAL PARK 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to announce that my col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), and I, are intro- 
ducing a bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Florida Frontier Rivers 
National Cultural Park. 

Our country has finally awakened to 
the scandalous condition of our air, 
land, and water. In these days as we are 
trying to clean up an environment al- 
ready damaged by abuse and neglect, it 
gives me great pleasure to join in spon- 
soring legislation intended to preserve 
the beauty and historic setting of three 
of Florida’s most important rivers be- 
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fore they become industrialized and 
overdeveloped. 

Along the three rivers—the St. John’s, 
the Nassau, and the St. Mary’s—we can 
find a great deal of Florida’s heritage. 
It was along these rivers that the Span- 
ish first fought the Indians to establish 
America’s oldest permanent colonial city, 
St. Augustine. It was here that two bat- 
tles which figured prominently in the 
southern campaign of the American Rev- 
olution were fought, at Thomas Creek 
and Alligator Bridge. These were the 
southernmost battles of our war for inde- 
pendence. Here is Kingsley Plantation, 
a relic of Florida’s gentle southern hos- 
pitality. 

But these significant historical sites, 
which hold so much meaning for Flor- 
ida and America, make up only a por- 
tion of this proposed park. This bill is 
also intended to preserve the indescrib- 
able beauty of the Florida wilderness: 
the palm and palmetto, cypress, Spanish- 
moss, and wild hibiscus and oleander. 

Surely this is a most richly endowed 
part of America. Let us keep it untouched 
and lovely as a national park, to be 
shared and enjoyed by all of us. In his 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent stated that we must have as a 
national goal the creation of a national 
park system that will serve the needs of 
future Americans, and that the time to 
begin was now while it is still possible. 
This legislation is consistent with that 
aim and that resolve. It deserves our 
attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 365) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Florida Frontier 
Rivers Nationa] Cultural Park, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Gurney (for himself and Mr. CHILES), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to join with my distinguished fel- 
low Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) 
in sponsoring a bill to authorize estab- 
lishment of the Florida Frontier Rivers 
National Cultural Park. 

I have long been deeply concerned that 
our natural and historical wonders would 
be lost forever in the maze of residential, 
business, and industrial development that 
is engulfing our country and am, there- 
fore, extremely pleased to join in in- 
troducing legislation that will preserve 
in Florida an area of scenic, natural, eco- 
logical, and scientific significance be- 
fore such development can take place. 

The area proposed for the park will 
focus on three estuarine rivers—the St. 
Johns, the Nassau, and the St. Marys— 
in three Florida counties—Nassau, St. 
Johns, and Duval. It is in the interest 
not only of Florida but of the Nation as 
a whole that we preserve the natural 
wonders of the area, as well as the his- 
toric values since this is the southernmost 
site of battles of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

If we are to protect our environment, 
if we are to preserve some of our natural 
wonders for public enjoyment, inspira- 
tion, and scientific study, we must move 
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expeditiously and aggressively. Time is 
our enemy. This is a unique opportunity, 
and I urge concerned consideration of 
this legislation. 


S. 366 AND S. 367—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS RELATING TO U.S. MAR- 
SHALS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
two bills relating to the marshals in serv- 
ice of our Government. The first of these 
bills will provide that U.S. deputy mar- 
shals are provided with a minimum grade 
of GS-7 and further provides for steady 
advancement up to the grade of GS-10 
up to a period of 5 years of satisfactory 
service. The second of these bills provides 
that U.S. marshals shall be appointed by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

It is my strong feeling that these two 
bills are necessary to continue to attract 
the quality of men who should be in the 
service of our country as marshals and to 
further provide that there is a continuity 
of service in these very important posi- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that both 
of these bills be printed immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills (S. 366) providing for mini- 
mum grades for U.S. deputy marshals 
under chapter 51 of title 5, United States 
Code; and (S. 367) relating to the ap- 
pointment of U.S. marshals, introduced 
by Mr. STEVENS, were received, read twice 
by their title, referring to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 366 
A bill providing for minimum grades for 

United States deputy marshals under 

chapter 51 of title 5, United States Code 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5109 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The position held by an employee as 
a deputy marshal shall be classified at a 
grade not lower than— 

(1) in the case of a new employee as, 
GS-7 

(2) in the case of an employee who has 
completed one year’s satisfactory service as 
a deputy marshal, GS-8 

(3) in the case of an employee who has 
completed three years’ satisfactory service 
as a deputy marshal, GS-9, and 

(4) in the case of an employee who has 
completed five years of satisfactory service as 
a deputy marshal, GS-10. 


S. 367 
A bill relating to the appointment of 
United States marshals 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
561(a) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall appoint 
a United States marshal for each judicial 
district.” 

(b) Section 561(b) of such title is re- 
pealed. 

(c) Section 565 of such title is repealed. 
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(d) The sectional analysis at the begin- 
ning of chapter 37 of such title is amended 
by striking out item 565. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 24(b) of the Organic 
Act of Guam, as amended (64 Stat. 390; 48 
U.S.C. 1424(b)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a United States attorney for Guam to whose 
office the provisions of chapter 35 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall apply.” 

(b) Section 24 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) The Attorney General shall appoint 
a United States marshal for Guam to whose 
office the provisions of chapter 37 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall apply.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 45(a) of title 3 of the 
Canal Zone Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall appoint 
a United States marshal for the district of 
the Canal Zone to whose office the provisions 
of chapter 37 of title 28, United States Code, 
shall apply, except as otherwise provided in 
this Code.” 

(b) Section 45(b) of such title is repealed. 

(c) Section 45(e) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The appointment and tenure of depu- 
ties and clerical assistants of the United 
States marshal are subject to section 562 of 
title 28, United States Code.” 

(d) The caption of section 45 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 45. Appointment, leave, and residence of 
United States marshal; deputies and 
assistants”. 

(e) Item 45 in the sectional analysis pre- 
ceding section 1 of such title is amended to 
read as follows: 


“45. Appointment, leave, and residence of 
United States marshal; deputies and 


assistants.” 

Sec. 4. A United States marshal serving un- 
der a Presidential appointment on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall be covered 
into the competitive service under title 5, 
United States Code, upon passing such suit- 
able noncompetitive examination as the Civil 
Service Commission may prescribe. 


S. 368—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO OVERTIME CUS- 
TOMS FOR STATE-OWNED FER- 
RIES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate last year as an amendment to other 
legislation but failed to pass the other 
body. The act provides that the oper- 
ators of ferries shall be exempt from 
compensating the Customs Service for 
overtime pay to customs employees ne- 
cessitated by service to ferries that oper- 
ate on regular schedules at intervals of 
at least 1 hour. This provision is made 
in conjunction with the exemptions for 
service to the operators of tunnels, 
bridges, and highway vehicles. It seems 
clear that this provision is designed to 
aid in the operation of State-owned high- 
way facilities for public service at points 
of entry into the United States. 

The Tariff Act does not take into ac- 
count the special circumstances of a non- 
contiguous State, such as Alaska. The 
ferries operated by the State of Alaska 
in its marine highway system are oper- 
ated as a public service in much the same 
manner as bridges, tunnels, highway 
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vehicles, and ferries are operated at oth- 
er points of entry into the United States. 
Unlike other border service areas, the 
distance between points is great, yet the 
volume is not large enough to permit 
or require hourly service. Nonetheless, 
the service provided by the Alaskan ma- 
rine highway is done on a regular sched- 
ule. The wording of the present law dis- 
criminates against operations between 
noncontiguous States and foreign na- 
tions merely because the existing law 
did not envision the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii to the Union. The bill I am 
introducing today will correct this in- 
equity and extend the level of Federal- 
State cooperation to the noncontiguous 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 368) to exempt certain 
State-owned passenger vessels from the 
requirement of paying for overtime serv- 
ices of customs officers and employees, 
introduced by Mr. STEVENS, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 368 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 451 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 
1451) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “shall mean” 
in the last sentence, and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the last sentence the following: “, 
and (2) a passenger service (including the 
service of transporting automobiles of pas- 
sengers) operated with the use of vessels 
which are owned by a State and which ar- 
rive in the United States on regular sched- 
ules”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


S. 369—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
REQUIRING NOTICE OF HEARING 
PRIOR TO LEVY UPON THE SAL- 
ARY OR WAGES OF AN INDIVID- 
UAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that on several 
instances, the Internal Revenue Service 
has acted with undue haste, perhaps in- 
advertently, in attaching wages and sal- 
aries of taxpayers. 

I will give one example. An inquiry 
arose concerning a 1964 tax return, The 
taxpayer claimed he had already paid a 
deficiency the IRS said was still owed. 
The IRS notified the taxpayer that the 
question of payment was being looked 
into. The next thing the taxpayer knew, 
his salary was attached. Fortunately, 
this particular taxpayer did not suffer 
any adverse consequences as a result, but 
in many instances employers take a suffi- 
ciently dim view of having an em- 
ployee'’s salary attached by the IRS that 
the employee may lose his job. 

Because of the severe consequences 
that can flow from an attachment of an 
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employee’s salary or wages, I am today 
introducing legislation which will require 
the IRS to notify the delinquent tax- 
payer and offer him an opportunity to be 
heard before attachment can be made. 
This will assure that the taxpayer has 
an opportunity to assess the particular 
action the IRS is about to take and to 
make his case before the employer re- 
ceives notice of attachment. An excep- 
tion is provided in cases where the Sec- 
retary or his delegate determine that 
the collection of the tax is in jeopardy. 

This extra precaution on the part of 

the IRS is necessary to assure that a 
taxpayer does not suffer an unjust and 
undeserved consequence, but instead has 
the chance to argue that the proposed 
attachment is unwarranted or unneces- 
sary. 
I introduced identical legislation on 
April 30, 1970, and I am hopeful that 
hearings can be held at an early date on 
this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fan- 
NIN). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 369) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to require no- 
tice and hearing prior to levy upon the 
salary or wages of an individual, intro- 
duced by Mr. STEVENS, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 370, S. 371—INTRODUCTION OF 
BILLS RELATING TO THE PRESI- 
DENT’S AWARDS FOR POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, phe- 
nomenon of dedicated and hard-working 
law enforcement officials being the object 
of ridicule and venom appears to be pass- 
ing. Daily, these dedicated men and 
women risk their lives to make us all a 
little safer and a little more secure. 

During the last Congress, I introduced 
legislation which would establish the 
President’s Award for Distinguished Law 
Enforcement Service. This legislation 
passed the Senate but failed to survive 
conference. I also introduced legislation 
for creating a medal of honor for fire- 
men. 

I am confident that these bills reflect 
the feeling of the majority in this body 
and accordingly, have reintroduced both 
of them today. 

I asked unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Record in their entirety 
immediately folowing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FANNIN). The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bills will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. STEVENS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred as indicated, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 370 


A bill to establish the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Law Enforcement Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Distinguished Law En- 
forcement Service Act". 
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Sec. 2. There is hereby established an hon- 
orary award for the recognition of outstand- 
ing service by law enforcement officers of 
State, county, or local governments. The 
award shall be known as the President’s 
Award for Distinguished Law Enforcement 
Service. Each award shall be suitably in- 
scribed and an appropriate citation shall ac- 
company each award. 

Sec. 3. The President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Law Enforcement Service shall be 
presented by the President, in the name of 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, to law enforcement officers, Including 
corrections officers, for extraordinary valor in 
the line of duty or for exceptional contri™-1- 
tion in the field of law enforcement. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General shall advise 
and assist the President in the selection of 
persons to whom the award shall be tendered. 
In performing this function, the Attorney 
General shall review recommendations sub- 
mitted to him by State, county or local gov- 
ernment officials, and shall decide which of 
them, if any, warrant presentation to the 
President, The Attorney Genera] shall trans- 
mit to the President the names of those per- 
sons determined by the Attorney General to 
merit the award, together with the reasons 
therefor. Recipients of the award shall be 
selected by the President. 

Sec. 5. There shall not be awarded in any 
one calendar year in excess of twelve such 
awards. 

Sec. 6. The Department of Justice shall 
list in its annual budget request a sum of 
money equal to that necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


8.371 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) & 
medal to be known as the Medal of Honor 
for Firemen is hereby created. The President 
is authorized to award such a medal each 
year to one fireman from each State. Each 
recipient of a medal shall be selected by the 
Governor of the State in which the re- 
cipient serves. 

(b) The medal shall bear the inscription 
“Salvere Servi” and such devices and em- 
blems, and be of such material, as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall cause the medal to be struck and 
furnished to the President. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


S. 372—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS ASSIST- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for myself and Senator 
Wit.trms, chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, for Sena- 
tor KENNEDY who will become chairman 
of the Health Subcommittee, and for 
Senators EAGLETON, HUGHES, Javits, and 
NELson, 2 bill to “amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act to meet the 
need for additional personnel in the 
health professions by encouraging and 
assisting disadvantaged individuals to 
pursue training designed to prepare them 
to engage in the practice of such profes- 
sions, and for other purposes.” Its short 
title would be the “Health Professions 
Assistance Amendments of 1971.” 

In this, the 92d Congress, we face the 
challenge of providing adequate health 
eare to all the citizens of this Nation, I 
am hopeful that before this Congress 
adjourns, we will have enacted laws pro- 
viding a comprehensive program of 
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health insurance, measures designed to 
substantially increase the number of 
health professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals being trained, and other legisla- 
tion to significantly improve the distri- 
bution and provision of health services 
throughout the Nation. I have cospon- 
sored S. 3, the Health Security Act of 
1971, on January 25, 1970, by Senator 
KENNEDY and 22 other Senators of both 
parties. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make important improvements in the 
health professions student loan and 
scholarship programs, to encourage 
greater representation of the education- 
ally and economically disadvantaged in 
the health professions, and to provide 
incentives for health professionals as- 
sisted through Federal student loans to 
practice in urban and rural poverty 


areas. 

I first introduced this bill (S. 4296) in 
the second session of the 91st Congress, 
on August 27, 1970. Hearings were held 
on this proposal, S. 4296, on August 28, 
1970. 

Organizations which expressed their 
support for this measure at the hearings 
include the following: 

Student American Medical Associa- 
tion, Association of Schools of Public 
Health, National Medical Association 
Foundation, National Dental Association, 
American Osteopathic Association, 
American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, American Pharmaceutical 
Association, American Optometric As- 
sociation, American Association of Col- 
leges of Podiatric Medicine, American 
Veterinary Medicine Association, and 
the Association of American Veterinary 
Medical Colleges. 

Letters of support and encouragement 
on this legislation have also been re- 
ceived from the following medical 
schools in California: University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego; University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco Medical Center; 
University of California, Davis; and the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

In the months which have passed since 
it was introduced, the need has grown, 
rather than diminished. 

We face a critical shortage of health 
professionals in the United States today, 
including an estimated 50,000 physicians 
and 9,000 dentists. Adequate health care 
is simply not available to millions of 
Americans. And this inadequacy is the 
result not only of a poorly functioning 
delivery system but also of shortages in 
various critical categories of health man- 
power. 

In December 1968, the report of the 
Carnegie Commission on the future of 
higher education recommended “a sub- 
stantial program of Federal aid for med- 
ical education” in order to increase the 
supply of medical school graduates in 
response to the Nation’s rapidly growing 
need for medical services. Unfortunately, 
since that time, Federal support for medi- 
cal educau.on has not expanded at a 
pace adequate to meet the need. 

An important facet of the overall 
shortage of health professionals is the 
disproportionately low representation of 
minority groups in such professions; 
their representation falls far short of the 
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proportions which such groups represent 
in the population as a whole. For exam- 
ple, although blacks make up 11.2 per- 
cent of our population, only 2 percent of 
the medical profession is black. There 
are only 6,000 black physicians in the en- 
tire Nation; one out of every 560 whites 
is a physician while the rate for blacks 
is one out of every 3,800. Although com- 
parable nationwide data is not available, 
the representation of Chicanos, Indians, 
and those of oriental descent is estimated 
to be even lower proportionately. For ex- 
ample, although the most recent esti- 
mates indicate that Chicanos comprise 
approximately 13 percent of the total 
population in the southwestern States, 
Chicanos comprise only 1 percent of the 
medical student bodies in those States. 

An October 1970 report by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
stresses the need to train minority group 
health professionals: 

The need to train more minority-group 
physicians and destists is crucial. They can 
play a leadership role in stimulating more 
emphasis on adequate health care services 
and health education for minority groups, 
and they can undoubtedly relate to patients 
of their own races more effectively than white 
practitioners. 


The unequal representation of minor- 
ity students in the health professions 
is due in large part to two things: the 
lack of effective counseling to encourage 
and assist minority students to enter the 
health professions, and the inadequacy 
of existing financial aid programs to pro- 
vide assistance at levels which would en- 
able the disadvantaged to meet the 
enormous, exploding costs of undergrad- 
uate and graduate education in the 
health professions. 

The shortage of health professionals 
is most apparent and most unfair among 
the poor, for whom the lack of decent 
medical care is a serious and growing 
problem. It is estimated that 10 million 
persons in this country receive no medi- 
cal care and for another 20 million the 
care is substandard and minimal. One 
reason for the appalling lack of adequate 
health care among the poor—both rural 
and urban—is the shortage of health 
professionals in general. Another is the 
severe economic disadvantages for any 
health professional choosing to serve in 
a low-income community. Poverty areas 
offer neither the prestige nor the eco- 
nomic rewards attainable in suburban 
or midcity areas. Thus, not only are the 
disadvantaged deterred from following 
careers in the health professions by the 
prohibitive cost of the many years of 
schooling required, but those who do 
manage to become doctors, dentists or 
other health professionals are prevented 
from practicing in a poverty area by 
the necessity of repaying educational 
debts. 

Many young health professionals— 
black, white, or brown, disadvantaged or 
not—who would otherwise find a worthy 
outlet for their idealism, energy and 
social commitment working in a poverty 
area find it is simply economically im- 
possible to do so. So these professionals 
go into practice elsewhere, or they go 
into research, and the health needs of the 
poor go unmet. 
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An important new initiative in this 
area—which the bill I am introducing 
would complement and enlarge upon— 
is the health manpower development 
program of the National Urban Coali- 
tion. This program is aimed at increas- 
ing the supply of doctors, dentists and 
other health providers in poverty areas, 
under a $2 million grant made last sum- 
mer by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. In announcing the new program, 
John W. Gardiner, chairman of the co- 
alition and former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said: 

There is a particular need to recruit more 
minority groups into the health professions, 
In the United States today, only two percent 
of our physicians are black. Many more 
members of the minority communities, not 
only black but Mexican-American and 
Puerto Rican, would like to pursue careers 
in health. Such opportunities are almost 
wholly dependent on the provision of ade- 
quate financial support. I cannot emphasize 
that point too strongly. 


In order to assist disadvantaged stu- 
dents to enter the health professions, 
and to make other improvements in 
health professions student assistance 
programs, the bill proposes a number of 
important changes in the health profes- 
sions loan and scholarship programs. 
These changes would benefit all students 
in need of financial assistance. The loan 
program, which expires in fiscal year 
1971, would be extended through fiscal 
year 1977. The fiscal year 1972 authori- 
zation would be $45 million. The au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1973 would be 
$55 million with increases of $5 million 
for each of the next 4 fiscal years. The 
student loan maximum would be in- 
creased from $2,500 to $3,500 per year 
for all students. Estimates given to me 
by medical schools in California are that 
present student costs average about $6,- 
000 per year and are expected to in- 
crease substantially over the next sev- 
eral years. The combination of a $3,500 
loan, and a $2,500 scholarship authorized 
under present law, would, therefore, just 
about cover average costs at these schools 
right now. However, there are many 
schools where costs are higher than 
$6,000 per year, and that figure does not 
include the added expenses for married 
students with dependents. 

For those who are educationally or 
economically disadvantaged due to socio- 
economic factors, the maximum loan 
would be increased to $7,000 per year. A 
recent report to the Inter-Association 
Committee on Expanding Educational 
Opportunities in Medicine for Black and 
other Minority Students, by a task force 
of the American Association of Medical 
Colleges, concluded: 

The main barrier today for minority stu- 
dents is the inadequacy of financial aid. Co- 
incident with increasing enrollment of mi- 
nority students in medical schools, federal 
government and other sources of funds have 
been decreasing. The need is urgent for re- 
versing this trend and establishing better 
mechanisms for utilizing available funds. 


Another feature of the bill is a broad- 
ening of present loan forgiveness pro- 
visions. Under existing law, indebted- 
ness on health professions loans is for- 
given at the rate of only 15 percent for 
each year of practice in a rural poverty 
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area. The bill recognizes the need to 
provide greater encouragement for 
health professionals to practice in areas 
where the need is greatest, including 
both urban and rural poverty areas. Un- 
der the bill, loans would be forgiven, up 
to the full amount of the loan plus ac- 
crued interest, at the rate of 33 per- 
cent for each year in which a physician, 
dentist or optometrist practices in either 
an urban or rural poverty area. This pro- 
vision for total loan obligation cancella- 
tion over 3 years would make cancella- 
tion for the first time an attractive al- 
ternative to private practice as a means 
of paying off a student loan. 

In addition, in order to provide a 
greater inducement for medical and 
other health professions schools to ad- 
mit larger numbers of disadvantaged 
students, the scholarship formula would 
be revised to provide substantial addi- 
tional assistance to such schools based 
on the number of such students they 
enroll. Under present law, this formula 
is $2,000 times 10 percent of the full- 
time student population; that is, the 
school’s scholarship fund receives $200 
for each student enrolled. The bill would 
authorize an additional $2,500 to the 
scholarship fund based on each full-time 
student who is disadvantaged—as de- 
fined in the Outreach program which I 
will discuss next. The maximum indi- 
vidual scholarship for such disadvan- 
taged students would be increased from 
$2,500 to $5,000, and the scholarship pro- 
gram would be extended through fiscal 
year 1977. 

Finally, the bill would add a new part 
H to title VII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for grants and con- 
tracts to schools and other public or non- 
profit organizations for the purpose of 
identifying, encouraging, and assisting 
disadvantaged individuals with a poten- 
tial for education or training in the 
health professions. Specifically included 
are those returning veterans with train- 
ing or experience in the health field. In- 
dividuals would be assisted in enrolling, 
or in qualifying to enroll, in post-second- 
ary education or training, including 
health professions schools. The Outreach 
program would also provide for broad 
dissemination of information on sources 
of financial aid available for such post- 
graduate or postsecondary education 
and training. 

To this extent, the bill's outreach pro- 
visions are similar to those contained in 
section 204 of the Health Training Im- 
provement Act of 1970, Public Law 91- 
519, enacted November 2, 1970. However, 
our bill goes further and specifically 
would authorize the Secretary to fund 
such other programs as he determines 
would enhance the enrollment, pursuit, 
and completion of study by such disad- 
vantaged persons once they are enrolled 
in medical and other health professions 
schools. 

The bill would authorize appropria- 
tions of $5 million for fiscal year 1972 
and $40 million over the next 4 fiscal 
years for this Outreach and special as- 
sistance program. 

This Outreach concept was recom- 
mended in the AAMC report on expand- 
ing minority student opportunities in the 
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health professions, to which I referred 
earlier. The report called for a network 
of regional centers to provide informa- 
tion about career opportunities for dis- 
advantaged students in the health pro- 
fessions. Such a program, the report 
stated, would serve a vital motivational 
purpose in encouraging and assisting 
qualified disadvantaged students who 
were pursuing or considering education 
and training in the health professions. 
The fact is that many, many disadvan- 
taged persons who could be effectively 
educated and trained for vital health 
professional roles never consider this as 
a viable possibility. This program would 
seek to change that and make clear the 
great possibilities which exist for them 
in this highly critical skill-shortage area. 

The new outreach initiative which I 
am proposing would respond to two of 
the three major needs identified in the 
AAMC report: First, recruitment of stu- 
dents into health professions education; 
and, second, retention of students al- 
ready in the educational pathway leading 
to such professions. 

Finally, I wish to point out that physi- 
cians’ assistants would be assisted under 
the allied health professions programs 
contained in Public Law 91-519, the 
Health Training Improvements Act of 
1970. Physicians’ assistants are specifi- 
cally recognized in the Senate report on 
that measure as being one of several new 
and promising categories of health man- 
power. Physicians’ assistants are not in- 
cluded under this bill which deals only 
with the more traditional categories of 
health professionals. However, I strong- 
ly believe that the physicians’ assistant is 
@ very important new category in the 
health manpower area, and must be as- 
sisted to the maximum possible extent. 

As a member of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee’s Health Subcom- 
mittee, I am deeply involved in the com- 
mittee’s efforts to improve our health 
care system and to expand our supply of 
health professionals. Meeting these goals 
requires increasing our commitment to 
and our financing of student assistance 
programs, institutional and special proj- 
ect grants to medical and health profes- 
sions schools, construction funds and 
research. However, in expanding and im- 
proving these programs, I believe we must 
give special attention to ways in which 
they can be utilized to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged and to improve health care in our 
poverty areas. 

Although I have emphasized the bene- 
fits of this bill to disadvantaged health 
professions students, I would like to make 
very clear that this bill is also intended 
to provide general assistance to health 
professions schools and students by im- 
proving and enlarging the loan and 
scholarship funds available for all stu- 
dents at all medical and health profes- 
sions schools. 

In regard to general assistance to all 
medical students and medical schools, the 
92d Congress acted wisely and respon- 
sibly to provide funds to forestall any 
schools from closing this year. The 
Labor-HEW Appropriations Act of fiscal 
year 1971 (P.L. 91-667) makes appro- 
priations of $124,350,000 for institutional 
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support, $25,000,000 for direct loans, 

$15,500,000 for scholarships, and $105,- 

300,000 for construction purposes. 

In a letter to the President on Janu- 
ary 2, 1971, I joined the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), an outstanding leader in the drive 
to improve the Nation’s health, and five 
other Senators in urging the full utiliza- 
tion of these funds. 

Another example of the effort being 
made to meet the health professionals 
crisis is the action being taken by the 
University of California. The regents re- 
cently approved a 10-year plan for sub- 
stantial expansion of the health sciences 
of the university. 

This bold plan includes increasing the 
number of physicians produced by the 
State by 133 percent; nurses by 48 per- 
cent; dentists by 87 percent; and phar- 
macists by 43 percent. It is also planned 
to enroll and graduate 500 physicians’ 
assistants in the first 5 years. 

Initiatives such as this are extremely 
important, in California as well as all 
other States. California now trains less 
than 30 percent of its physicians and 25 
percent of its nurses. It is urgent that we 
move to meet the great demand for 
health professionals. However, much of 
the success of plans such as this will rest 
on the adequacy of Federal support in 
such areas as student assistance, institu- 
tional support, and health facilities con- 
struction grants. The importance of 
maintaining and expanding these vital 
programs of Federal support has never 
been greater. 

This bill I introduce today is an impor- 
tant element of the general effort we 
must make to meet the Nation’s health 
crisis, and to reach beyond the chronic 
problem of too few health professionals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point an analysis of the bill fol- 
lowed by the full text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the anal- 
ysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 372) to amend title VII 
of the Public Health Service Act to meet 
the need for additional personnel in the 
health professions by encouraging and 
assisting disadvantaged individuals to 
pursue training designed to prepare 
them to engage in the practice of such 
professions, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Cranston (for himself 
and other Senators) was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The material furnished by Mr. Cran- 
STON is as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF S. 372—THE PROPOSED HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 

I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The bill is designed to encourage and as- 
sist persons who are financially or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged because of socio-eco- 
nomic factors to pursue training in the 
health professions. It would accomplish this 
by establishing a special outreach program 
to identify, encourage, and prepare disadvan- 
taged persons to enroll in health professions 
schools and making grants to those schools 
once they enroll significant numbers of dis- 
advantaged students. In addition, the pres- 
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ent law concerning loans and scholarships 
for students in the health professions schools 
would be amended (1) to extend these two 
programs through fiscal year 1977; (2) to 
raise the maximum limits on loans for all 
students and on scholarships for disadvan- 
taged persons; (3) to increase the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for the loan program; 
(4) to provide for substantial increases in 
the allocation of scholarship funds to schools 
in direct proportion to the number of dis- 
advantaged students enrolled; and (5) to 
provide increased incentives for practice in 
urban or rural poverty areas by providing for 
full cancellation of student loans in return 
for three years of practice in those areas. 


Il, SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 gives the Act the short title 
“Health Professions Assistance Amendments 
of 1971.” 


Ill, HEALTH PROFESSIONS OUTREACH PROGRAM 


Section 2 of the bill would add a new Part 
H to Title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act. Title VII now includes provisions con- 
cerning training of professional health per- 
sonnel, Part H would establish a new pro- 
gram to identify, encourage, and assist dis- 
advantaged persons to prepare for, enter and 
complete training in the health professions. 
Part H consists of one section, 799a. It is 
analyzed by its three subsections, With the 
exception of clause (3), which is new, it is 
similar to the outreach provision contained 
in section 204, of Public Law 91-519, the 
Health Training Improvement Act of 1970. 

Subsection (a) of Sec. 799a. Clause (1) 
gives grant and contract authority to the 
Secretary of H.E.W. to establish, through 
public and private educational or other 
agencies, programs to identitfy potential 
health professions students who, due to 
socio-economic factors are financially or 
educationally disadvantaged. (Veterans with 
training or experience in the health field are 
specifically included.) Such individuals 
would be encouraged and assisted to enroll 
if qualified, or to undertake such post-sec- 
ondary work as is necessary to become quali- 
fied to enroll, in a health professions school, 

Clause (2) specifies that a school’s or or- 
ganization’s encouragement and assistance 
efforts would include publicizing existing 
sources of financial aid available to persons 
who are enrolled in health professions 
schools or are undertaking training necessary 
to qualify for enrollment in any such school. 

Clause (3) of this subsection would pro- 
vide for grants to or contracts with schools 
to establish programs which the Secretary 
determines will enhance and facilitate en- 
rollment, pursuit, and completion of study 
by disadvantaged persons who are potential 
health professionals. 

Subsection (b) of Sec. 799a. Defines “pro- 
fessional personnel in the health profes- 
sions” as doctors of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, pharmacy (or bachelor of science 
in pharmacy), optometry, podiatry or sur- 
gical chiropody, veterinary medicine or grad- 
uates of schools of public health. This defini- 
tion is consistent with other parts of Title 
VII concerning types of health professions 
schools to which grants are made for con- 
struction, student loans and scholarships. 

Subsection (c) of Sec. 799a. Would author- 
ize appropriations for Part H from fiscal 
years 1972 through 1976. The initial author- 
ization is $5,000,000 for FY 1976, and the au- 
thorization is $5,000,000 for FY 1972, and the 
authorization for each subsequent year is in- 
creased by $2,000,000 a year. 

IV. STUDENT LOANS 


Section 3 of the bill would amend the 
health professions student loan provisions of 
Title VII of the Public Health Service Act, 
42 U.S.C, 294 a-b. 


Loan Levels. Clauses (1) and (2) of sub- 
section 3(a) would increase the present 
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maximum loan level for all students from 
$2,500 to $3,500 per academic year, 

Clause (3) would establish a maximum 
loan level of $7,000 for disadvantaged stu- 
dents described in the outreach provision 
(Part H of section 799a). 

Cancellation of Loans. Subsection 3(b) 
of the bill would amend present law which 
cancels student loan indebtedness incurred 
by physicians, dentists, and optometrists at 
the rate of 15 percent for each year of prac- 
tice in a rural poverty area. The annual rate 
of cancellation would be raised to 33144 per- 
cent, and the qualifying geographical areas 
would be expanded to include urban as well 
as rural poverty areas. The present provision 
permitting an additional 50 percent cancella- 
tion of the debt for work in a rural area is 
rephased for clarity. 

Student Loan Authorization. Clause (1) 
of Subsection 3(c) would amend the present 
student loan authorization section which 
expires with an authorization of $35,000,000 
in fiscal year 1971. The new schedule would 
begin with a fiscal year 1972 authorization of 
$45,000,000, rising to $55,000,000 for 1973, and 
increasing by $5,000,000 each fiscal year there- 
after through fiscal 1977, 

Clause (2) of subsection 3(c) would ad- 
vance the dates but retain the present scheme 
for phasing out the student loan authoriza- 
tions. For the three fiscal years following the 
last year’s specfic authorization, such sums 
would be authorized to be appropriated as are 
necessary to continue to provide loans to stu- 
dents who began their health profession 
training with a loan under this program. 


V. SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


Section 4 of the bill would (1) amend the 
present formula for scholarship grants, (2) 
extend the scholarship grant program 
through fiscal year 1977, and (3) raise from 
$2,500 to $5,000 the maximum limit on 
scholarships in the case of disadvantaged 
students described in the Outreach Program 
(Part H of section 799a). 

Scholarship Grant Formula, Subsection 
4(a) of the bill would change the formula 
for scholarship grants to schools. The pres- 
ent formula provides a sum equal to $2,000 
multiplied by one-tenth of the enrollment, 
that is, $200 for the scholarship fund based 
on each student enrolled. This provision 
would add to the scholarship fund $2,500 
based on each disadvantaged student en- 
rolled. It also would extend the scholarship 
program beyond fiscal year 1971, the last 
year authorized in present law, to fiscal year 
1977. 

Scholarship Grant Authorization. Subsec- 
tion 4(b) and clauses (1) and (2) of Subsec- 
tion 4(c) provide, comparably to the provi- 
sions in section 3(c)(2) of the bill regard- 
ing the loan program, for extension of the 
dates of the scholarship program and for a 
gradual phasing out of the grants to ensure 
that a student who began his training with 
a scholarship may be assisted through to 
completion. 

Scholarship Limit Raised. Clause (3) of 
Subsection ¢(c) would increase the maxi- 
mum scholarship which can be awarded dur- 
ing a school year from $2,500 to $5,000 in the 
case of disadvantaged students. 


The bill (S. 372) is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Professions 
Assistance Amendments of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. Title VII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


“Part II—GrRants AND CONTRACTS To 
ENCOURAGE FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL TALENT FOR THE HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS 


“Sec. 799B. (a) To assist in meeting the 
need for additional professional personnel in 
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the health professions (as defined in sub- 
section (b)), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to State or local educational 
agencies or other public or nonprofit private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, or 
enter into contracts (without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 
(5) ) for the purpose of — 

“(1) identifying individuals with a poten- 
tial for education or training in the health 
professions (including veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States with training or 
experience in the health field) who due to 
socioeconomic factors are financially or edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, and encouraging 
and assisting them (A) to enroll in a school 
of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
optometry, podiatry, veterinary medicine, or 
public health which is accredited as provided 
in section 721(b)(1)(B); or (B) if they are 
not qualified to enroll in such a school, to 
undertake such postsecondary education or 
training as may be required to qualify them 
to enroll in such a school; 

“(2) publicizing existing sources of finan- 
cial aid available to persons enrolled in any 
such school or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

“(3) establishing such programs as the 
Secretary determines will enhance and facili- 
tate the enrollment, pursuit, and completion 
of study by individuals referred to in clause 
(1) in schools referred to in clause (1) (A). 

“(b) For purposes of this part, the term 
‘professional personnel in the health profes- 
sions’ refers to any of the following— 

“(1) doctors of medicine; 

“(2) doctors of dentistry or 
holding an equivalent degree; 

“(3) doctors of osteopathy; 

(4) doctors of pharmacy or bachelors of 
science in pharmacy; 

“(5) doctors of optometry or persons 
holding an equivalent degree; 

“(6) doctors of podiatry or doctors of 
surgical chiropody; 

“(7) doctors of veterinary medicine or 
persons holding an equivalent degree; or 

“(8) graduates of schools of public health, 

“(c) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this part, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $7,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; $9,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; 
$11,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; and $13,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 741(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Loans” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“except as otherwise provided in the 
succeeding sentence, loans”’; 

(2) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “$2,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,500”; and 

(3) by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: “In the 
case of any student who is an individual 
referred to in section 799B(a) (1) such loans 
may not exceed $7,000 for any such student 
for any such year.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 741(f) 
of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “15 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3314 per centum”; 

(2) by striking out “a rural area” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an urban or rural 
area”; and 

(3) by striking out “an amount equal to 
an additional 50 per centum of the total 
amount of such loans plus interest may be 
canceled” and inserting in lieu thereof “an 


amount equal to the total amount of such 
loans plus interest may be canceled”. 


persons 
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(c) (1) Effective in the case of fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1971, the first sentence 
of section 742(a) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: “There is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to carry out this part 
(other than section 744) $45,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $55,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, $70,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1977.” 

(2) the third sentence of such section 
742(a) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “1972” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1978”; and 

(B) by striking out “1971" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1977”. 

Sxc. 4. (a) Effective with respect to fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1971, the first 
sentence of section 780(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: “For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972 and for each of the next five fiscal years, 
the amount of the grant under subsection 
(a) to each such school shall be equal to (1) 
$2,000 multiplied by one-tenth of the number 
of full-time students of such school, plus 
(2) $2,500 multiplied by the number of 
full-time students of such school who 
are individuals referred to in section 
799B (a) (1).” 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
780(b) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1972” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1978”; and 

(2) by striking out “1971” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1977”. 

(c) (1) Section 780(c) (1) (D) 
is amended b out 
inserting in lieu thereof “eight”. 

(2) Section 780(c)(1)(E) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out 1971” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1977”; and 

(B) by striking out “1972” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1978”. 

(3) The second sentence of section 780 
(c) (2) of such Act is amended by striking 
out $2,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000 (in the case of any student who is 
an individual referred to in section 799B(a) 
(1)), or $2,500 (in the case of any other 
student) ,”. 


of such Act 
“two” and 


S. 373—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL MOR- 
ATORIUM AND ECOLOGICAL PRE- 
SERVE ACT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Santa Barbara Channel Moratorium and 
Ecological Preserve Act. I am delighted 
that I have been joined by the new junior 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
as a cosponsor of this bill. In this our 
first legislative action together, Senator 
Tunney and I hope to have an accept- 
able solution to the continuing problem 
of oil pollution in the Santa Barbara 
Channel. 

Tomorrow is the second black anni- 
versary of the blowout beneath platform 
A which drenched the Santa Barbara 
Channel with oil. 

Two years after the spill, the oil is 
still leaking beneath platform A. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is in- 
tolerable that we have been unable to 
face up legislatively to the need to end 
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the threat of oil pollution in the Santa 
Barbara Channel. 

The proposal I submit today would 
terminate 38 leases on which no oil has 
been found. These leases along with all 
other portions of unsold lease areas in 
the Santa Barbara Channel would con- 
stitute the ecological preserve. The bill 
would further declare a moratorium on 
29 leases until such time as oil could be 
produced without threat to the environ- 
ment. The bill would prevent the erec- 
tion of platforms on the Sun and Union 
leases where existing platforms are de- 
pleting the reservoir from which oil is 
leaking. 

In order to compensate for the leases 
terminated and to provide interest pay- 
ments for those leases which have been 
suspended and on which oil is eventually 
produced, the act would establish a 
Santa Barbara Channel account. This 
account would be funded from increased 
oil production on U.S. petroleum reserves 
or other Federal lands excluding lands 
on the Outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 373) to provide for a Fed- 
eral ecological preserve in a portion of 
the Outer Continental Shelf in the Santa 
Barbara Channel and to provide for a 
moratorium on drilling operations pend- 
ing the ability to control and prevent 
pollution by oil discharges and to im- 
prove the state of the art with respect to 
oil production from the submerged lands, 
introduced by Mr. Cranston (for him- 
self and Mr. TUNNEY) was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 373 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Santa Barbara 


Channel Moratorium and Ecological Pre- 
serve Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) hazards exist in offshore oil and gas 
production which present a threat of pollu- 
tion of coastal waters and, in fact, such 
pollution has occurred in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel of California; 

(2) present drilling and production meth- 
ods and unsightly drilling rigs constitute an 
environmental and navigational hazard and 
a threat to Santa Barbara and its submerged 
lands sanctuary, including the offshore is- 
lands; 

(3) energy resources in the form of gas 
and oil do exist in and under Federal lands 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, and develop- 
ment of these resources must be weighed 
against the need to protect our environ- 
ment; and 

(4) There exists the need for a drilling 
moratorium and for an ecological preserve 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, 

Sec. 3. All rights on the leases listed in 
this section issued pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act in the Santa 


Barbara Channel, offshore of the State of 
California, are terminated. The United 
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States shall be vested with all of the right, 
title, and interest in such leases: 


P-0167 P-0212 
P-0168 P-0213 
P-0169 P-0218 
P-0170 P-0219 
P-O171 P-0220 
P-0172 P-0221 
P-0173 P-0222 
P-0174 P-0223 
P-0175 P-0226 
P-0176 P-0227 
P-0177 P-0228 
P-0178 P-0229 
P-0179 P-0230 
P-0198 P-0231 
P-0199 P-0232 
P-0200 P-0233 
P-0201 P-0234 
P-0206 P-0237 
P-0211 P-0238 


The area described in said leases and all 
other lands in the Santa Barbara Channel 
not described in section 4 or section 9 hereof 
are hereby deemed and designated a Federal 
Ecological Preserve. No lands within such 
Federal Ecological Preserve shall be subject 
to drilling for or production of oll, gas or 
other minerals. 

Sec, 4. All drilling on the leases listed in 
this section and issued pursuant to the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of the State 
of California, is suspended. Such suspension 
will remain in effect with respect to each 
such lease until, 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) finds 
and reports to the Congress for it consider- 
ation that drilling on such lease can be 
accomplished without risk of pollution or 
hazards to navigation, and 

(b) The Congress affirmatively concurs in 

such finding and report. 
In no event shall any drilling of any such 
lease be resumed or commenced sooner than 
five years from the date of enactment of 
this Act. The leases are as follows: 


P-0180 P-0195 
P-0181 P-0196 
P-0182 P-0197 
P-0183 P-0202 
P-0184 P-0203 
P-0185 P-0204 
P-0186 P-0205 
P-0187 P-0207 
P-0188 P-0208 
P-0189 P-0209 
P-0190 P-0210 
P-0191 P-0215 
P-0192 P-0216 
P-0193 P-0217. 
P-0194 


Sec. 5. In making the finding required in 
section 4 with respect to any lease, the Sec- 
retary shall insure that— 

(1) the characteristics of the specific geo- 
logical formation to be drilled and produced 
indicate sufficient stability to allow for drill- 
ing and production without the danger of 
causing oi] seepage from the ocean floor; 

(2) the technology of the offshore drilling 
provides the optimum in pollution preven- 
tion for the specific geological formation to 
be drilled; 

(3) the drilling and production plan mini- 
mizes the ecological hazards and the oil 
spill containment techniques are adequate 
for local sea conditions, which findings shall 
be based upon written recommendations of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, or 
successor agency with similar concerns, to 
which shall be annexed plans of the lessees 
approved by the U.S. Coast Guard, describ- 
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ing specifically such spill containment tech- 
niques; 

(4) environmental impact recommenda- 
tions are filed by appropriate federal agen- 
cies or advisory boards in compliance with 
the reporting requirements of the Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969; 

(5) underwater completion and produc- 
tion techniques have been perfected and 
will be used so that no apparatus is visible 
above the surface of the water; 

(6) the location of the drilling site offers 
no navigational hazards; 

(7) public hearings on these matters are 
held in Santa Barbara, California. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary, after review, approval, 
and certification by the Department of Jus- 
tice, is authorized, consistent with the terms 
of section 7 of this Act, to negotiate and 
settle all claims for compensation filed by 
any lessee of such lands for actions taken 
under section 3 or under section 9 of this 
Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) The holder of any lease termi- 
nated pursuant to the Act may bring an 
action against the United States for the re- 
covery of Just compensation for the lease or 
leases so terminated and such action shall 
be brought in the Court of Claims as pro- 
vided in section 1491 of title 28, United 
States Code, within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act. No part of this Act 
shall be deemed to divest the Court of Claims 
from determining whether or not the termi- 
nation of any such lease is legally compens- 
able. 

(b) The amount of any judgment in any 
such action or of any compromise settle- 
ment of such action and any interest accru- 
ing thereon shall be certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the Department of 
Justice. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated out of the Santa Barbara Channel 
account such amounts as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to pay such judg- 
ments and compromise settlements con- 
cluded pursuant to this section or section 6 
and any interest accruing thereon. In the 
event the funds in the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel account are not sufficient to pay any 
amount so certified and appropriated there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for advance to the 
Santa Barbara Channel account out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary 
for such payments. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be reimbursed for such ad- 
vances from funds paid into the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel account in accordance with 
this Act, with interest thereon, at such rates 
as may be determined from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(c) There is hereby created in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a special account 
which shall be known as the Santa Barbara 
Channel account from which the Secretary 
is directed to cause payments to be made in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
In order to provide the funds for the Santa 
Barbara Channel account, the Secretary is 
directed to offer for sale on the open market 
under such competitive bidding procedures 
as he may establish, the United States share 
of the oil extracted from such United States 
petroleum reserves or other federal lands as 
he may designate excluding therefrom any re- 
serve or lands on the Outer Continental 
Shelf, pursuant to the provisions of this Act 
and to pay the funds realized from such sale 
into the United States Treasury. In each year, 
sales proceeds equal to the Government’s re- 
ceipts from such reserves or other federal 
lands during the twelve calendar months im- 
mediately preceding enactment of this Act 
shall be credited to the general fund and 
the remaining sales proceeds shall be credited 
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to the Santa Barbara Channel account. Any 
sums remaining in the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel account after the payments authorized by 
subsection (b) have been made shall be 
transferred to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury, and thereafter the funds realized 
under this subsection shall be paid into mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

(d) Without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 641, title 10, United States Code, the 
United States official invested with authority 
over such lands as the Secretary may desig- 
nate in section 4 (c) of this Act is authorized 
and directed to produce, by means consistent 
with other federal and state laws, sufficient 
oil from the designated lands to fulfill the re- 
quirement of this Act. Such United States 
Official is also authorized to renegotiate and 
modify existing contracts relating to produc- 
tion of oil in such manner consistent with 
other federal and state laws as may in his 
judgment be necessary or advisable to enable 
such increased production. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
extend the primary term of each lease de- 
scribed in section 4 for: 

(1) the period of the suspension provided 
for in section 4 and; 

(2) for an additional period equal to the 
time remaining on the primary term of that 
lease at the date of enactment of this Act. 


During the period of suspension the Secre- 
tary shall waive all of the rentals and drill- 
ing deferment payments with respect to each 
such lease. After the period of suspension 
is terminated and at the time the holder 
begins to produce oil on its leased property 
in paying quantities pursuant to the terms 
of the lease between such holder and the 
United States of America, the Secretary shall 
pay interest to such holder on its total in- 
vestment in such leasehold for each day of 
the period of the suspension of such lease, 
at the rate of six per centum per annum. 
The total investment in a leasehold shall 
include the bonus payments for the lease 
and the expenses incurred in successful ex- 
plorations on that lease before the suspen- 
sion began, but shall not include expenses 
incurred for unsuccessful explorations. 

(b) All interest payments referred to in 
subsection (a) shall be appropriated out of 
the Santa Barbara Channel account (which 
was created in section 7(c) of this Act.) 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe to unitize all or any part of the 
following described leases issued pursuant 
to the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of 
the State of California, if he finds such ac- 
tion is necessary or desirable to prevent or 
minimize oil spillage, leaks, or other pollu- 
tion: 


P-0241 P-0240 P-0166 


(b) The Secretary shall not permit the 
erection of any further platforms within the 
leases described in this section unless neces- 
sary to prevent oil leakage, not otherwise 
contained, and where no other methods are 
feasible. Before any such platforms are au- 
thorized, the Secretary shall comply with 
requirements of section 5 of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide for and 
require the orderly removal of all platforms 
within the leases described in this section 
when he finds that they can be replaced by 
underwater drilling or production units 
which comply with section 5 subsection 5 
of this Act. 

(d) At such time as the Secretary deter- 
mines that no further drilling or production 
is required in leases P-0240 and P-0241 to 
prevent or minimize oil spillage, leaks, or 
other pollution, he shall report such fact 
to Congress. 
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(e) The Secretary shall terminate and in- 
clude the lease designated as P-0166 within 
the Federal Ecological Preserve as provided 
in section 3 of this Act at such time as the 
State of California terminates the lease des- 
ignated as PRC-3150, granted by such State, 
with respect to adjoining lands in the Car- 
pinteria Oil Field. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a statement 
by Mr. Tunney at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TUNNEY 

Mr. President, I introduce today, with 
Senator Cranston, a bill to establish a Fed- 
eral Ecological Preserve in the Santa Barbara 
Channel, and to meet an urgent need to deal 
immediately with a dangerous threat to one 
of California’s beautiful coastal areas. 

Tomorrow is the end of the second year 
during which our Government's policies have 
permitted the risk of further destruction. 
Even today, the oil is still leaking into the 
sea. On this eve of that anniversary, we 
join in action to protect the Santa Barbara 
Channel from the despoliation of ocean 
waters, shorelines and marine life caused by 
ill-planned oil drilling. The legislation we 
introduce will also provide a mechanism for 
fair compensation where loss occurs due to 
suspended and terminated leases. 

On this basis, we can now proceed immedi- 
ately to protect a vital part of the natural 
heritage of California which all Americans 
share. Let us act now to guarantee that the 
third anniversary of the disastrous blowout 
near Santa Barbara will be a time of real 
celebration—not just a reminder of the past. 


S. 376—VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself and for Senators 
HATFIELD, CRANSTON, HUGHES, BAYH, 
EAGLETON, GRAVEL, HART, HARTKE, INOUYE, 
JAVITS, KENNEDY, MONDALE, Moss, NEL- 
SON, PROXMIRE, RIBICOFF, TUNNEY, and 
WiıLLiams, a bill entitled the ‘Vietnam 
Disengagement Act of 1971.” 

The provisions of this act, which would 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, are similar to those of the Vietnam 
withdrawal amendment considered in 
the last Congress. 

We offer it in the conviction that it 
remains an urgently necessary alterna- 
tive to the Nixon administration’s so- 
called Vietnamization strategy, 

The earlier version was defeated in 
the Senate on September 1, 1970, by a 
vote of 55 to 39. 

What has happened since? 

Young Americans continue to bleed 
and die. And their sacrifice is made all 
the more painful by the knowledge that 
it will affect not at all the cause that 
demands it. 

Gradual withdrawals of U.S. forces 
have continued, with each step raising 
the risk to those who must remain as the 
war goes on. 

Hundreds of Americans still languish 
in enemy prison camps with no real hope 
of release. “Vietnamization” is a policy 
which, even if it could succeed militarily, 
would leave those prisoners languishing 
in prisons into the indefinite future. The 
administration deplores their plight but 
ignores the course that would return 
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them and our troops to their homes and 
families. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the negotiations in Paris have no chance 
of producing agreement. That condition 
will remain so long as we maintain our 
desire to win goals on the conference 
table that we have long since foregone 
on the battlefield. But since the defeat 
of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
last fall spokesmen for the National 
Liberation Front and Hanoi have said 
that if the U.S. Government would de- 
clare a definite date for the withdrawal 
of all our forces, they would immediately 
begin discussions leading to the release 
of our prisoners and would pledge a safe 
exit for our troops. A Gallup poll last fall 
showed the American people favoring 
this formula dy a 2-to-1 margin. 

Yet, we cling still to a South Vietnam- 
ese Government which resists reform and 
practices contempt for the principles 
that would give it legitimacy. 

And while they bear the indecencies 
of that regime, the South Vietnamese 
people still bear, too, the devastation of 
their countryside and the destruction 
of their lives by weapons that cannot 
discern between enemy and innocent. 

The war has spread farther across 
Indochina. Cambodia now wears the 
scars of heavy bombardment, faces eco- 
nomic ruination, and feels the devas- 
tation of widening conflict. Activities 
in that country now confirm precisely 
what the sponsors and supporters of the 
Cooper-Church amendment sought to 
prevent—an American commitment to 
yet another wobbly Southeast Asian 
government. 

At home our own national economy 
continues in the most serious recession 
in a decade. Each month’s indicators 
defy the administration’s rose-colored 
predictions—while the President vetoes 
national programs to assist recovery and 
to meet urgent domestic needs. 

To win acceptance of its war policy, 
the administration has discarded vital 
elements of its own capacity to govern. 
Daily air missions over Cambodia vio- 
late the President’s own guidelines. He 
gives lie to the statements of his own 
Cabinet officers—Secretary Rogers on 
Cambodia and Secretary Laird on the 
Son Tay raid. Invasions are “incur- 
sions,” failures are “victories,” air at- 
tacks are “protective reaction,’ and 
Vietnam is our “finest hour.” 

The rhetoric cannot long shield the 
weakness of a policy mistaken from the 
beginning. It can only deplete the reser- 
voirs of trust, good will and respect 
which are essential to effective national 
leadership. It deprives our society of the 
moral strength it needs now as much as 
at any time in our national experience. 

We wait in vain for a solution that 
can save our national face and avoid the 
pain of admitting our mistake. The re- 
moval of any cancer leaves a wound to 
heal, What intelligent being would ask 
to keep the cancer instead? 

The war corrupts all it touches. We 
must end it now. We must begin now 
the redemption of our own society at 
home and the restoration of wisdom and 
commonsense in our posture abroad. 

This bill is a decisive step toward 
those goals. The commitment to com- 
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plete withdrawal of U.S. forces by a 
date certain can open the way to a 
political settlement. It offers the one 
responsible, realistic means of bring- 
ing U.S. prisoners home. Within hours 
after adoption we could expect the 
negotiating machinery to begin work- 
ing, probably to produce an immediate 
ceasefire, possibly to produce an early 
settlement of differences among the 
Vietnamese people themselves. 

We can hope to achieve no more 
through continued war. 

If it can chart a more hopeful course 
in Asia, this bill would also define a 
more responsive government in America. 

The framers of our Constitution fore- 
saw a Congress with supreme obligations 
on issues of war and peace. Only the 
Congress, they said, can raise and sup- 
port armies. Only the Congress can de- 
clare war. And with those powers, Con- 
gress was given an obligation to review 
its military decisions once every 2 years. 

Last year we heard pleas for Presiden- 
tial flexibility. The President has had 
it. The war continues. And now, with 
repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
there is no longer the slightest vestige of 
positive congressional authority for U.S. 
participation in the Vietnam war. 

It would be difficult indeed to find a 
Member of Congress who would dispute 
the need for new attention to the condi- 
tions and the procedures for committing 
American forces to battle. Vietnam has 
clearly strengthened the resolve of Con- 
gress to reexamine its constitutional pre- 
rogatives. I suspect that each one of us 
has made his own individual resolution 
for “no more Vietnams.” 

But can we deal only in abstract 
theories? Why not be relevant to today? 

If we worry about the peoples’ regard 
for the Congress, I submit that while we 
concern ourselves with new procedures to 
prevent future wars, we ought to be even 
more anxious to use the procedures set 
forth in the Constitution to end the war 
that bleeds our society right now. 

There are many reasons to resolve “no 
more Vietnams,” 

Let us resolve, then, against this one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the “Vietnam Dis- 
engagement Act of 1971” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately refer- 
red; and, without objection, the bill will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 376) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. McGovern (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 376 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the Vietnam Disengagement Act 
of 1971. 

Sec. 2. Congress finds and declares that un- 
der the Constitution of the United States the 
President and the Congress share responsi- 
bility for establishing, defining the authority 
for and concluding foreign military commit- 
ments; that the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 


Resolution raises new uncertainties about the 
source of authority for American involve- 
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ment in Vietnam; that both the domestic 
and foreign policy interests of the United 
States require an expeditious end to the war 
in Vietnam; thatthe conflict can best be re- 
solved through s political settlement among 
the parties concerned; that in light of all 
considerations, the solution which offers the 
greatest safety, the highest measure of honor, 
the best likelihood for the return of United 
States prisoners and the most meaningful 
opportunity for a political settlement would 
be the establishment of a date certain for 
the orderly withdrawal of all United States 
armed forces from Vietnam. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 1 of part III of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 620 (a) In accordance with public 
statements of policy by the President, no 
funds authorized to be appropriated under 
this or any other Act may be obligated or 
expended to maintain a troop level of more 
than two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
armed forces of the United States in Vietnam 
after May 1, 1971. 

(b) After May 1, 1971, funds authorized or 
appropriated under this or any other Act may 
be expended in connection with activities of 
American armed forces in and over Vietnam 
only to accomplish the following objectives: 

(1) To bring about the orderly termina- 
tion of military operations there and the 
safe and systematic withdrawal of remaining 
American armed forces by December 31, 1971; 

(2) To insure the release of prisoners of 
war; 

(3) To arrange asylum or other means to 
assure the safety of South Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by with- 
drawal of American forces; and 

(4) To provide assistance to the Republic 
of Vietnam consistent with the foregoing ob- 
jectives.” 

INTRODUCTION OF THE VIETNAM DISENGAGEMENT 
ACT OF 1971 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, one 
central event has taken place since the 
Congress last considered legislation re- 
quiring a deadline for our withdrawal 
from Vietnam. The President has signed 
the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. It was that resolution which often 
had been cited as a positive congres- 
sional authorization for our military in- 
volvement in Indochina. Its repeal would 
seem to remove the last vestige of con- 
stitutional legitimacy to our war policy. 
Certainly the President has the constitu- 
tional power to protect American troops 
and to bring them all home; but he is 
not empowered, in my judgment, to 
continue a policy involving offensive 
military operations and leading to a lim- 
itless commitment of American forces 
in Vietnam. Questions are far more than 
support or opposition to a particular 
policy are involved here. Fundamentally, 
we are dealing with the basic meaning 
of the Constitution, and whether its in- 
tentions regarding the balance of powers 
between the executive and legislative 
branch in matters of war and peace are 
to have any real meaning today. 

During a televised conversation with 
three newsmen on July 1, 1970, Howard 
K. Smith of ABC asked the President 
about the legal basis of our Vietnam in- 
volvement in light of the repeal of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution: 

Lecar BASIS ror VIETNAM ACTION 

Mr. SmrrH. Mr, President, one of the things 
that happened in the Senate last week was 
the rescinding of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion resolution by the Senate. Mr. Katzen- 
bach, in the previous administration, told the 
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Foreign Relations Committee that resolu- 
tion was tantamount to a congressional dec- 
laration of war. If it is rescinded, what legal 
justification do you have for continuing to 
fight a war that is undeclared in Viet-Nam? 

The PRESIDENT. First, Mr. Smith, as you 
know, this war, while it was undeclared, was 
here when I became President of the United 
States. I do not say that critically. I am sim- 
ply stating the fact that there were 549,000 
Americans in Viet-Nam under attack when I 
became President. 

The President of the United States has the 
constitutional right—not only the right but 
the responsibility—to use his powers to pro- 
tect American forces when they are engaged 
in military actions; and under these circum- 
stances, starting at the time I became Pres- 
ident, I have that power and I am exercising 
that power. 


LIMITED U.S. OBJECTIVES 


Mr, SirH. Sir, I am not recommending 
this, but if you don't have a legal authority to 
wage a war, then presumably you could move 
troops out. It would be possible to agree with 
the North Vietnamese. They would be de- 
lighted to have us surrender. So you could— 
What justification do you have for keeping 
troops there other than protecting the 
troops that are there fighting? 

The PRESIDENT. A very significant justifica- 
tion. It isn’t just a case of seeing that the 
Americans are moved out in an orderly way. 
If that were the case we could move them out 
more quickly; but it is a case of moving 
American forces out in a way that we can at 
the same time win a just peace. 

Now, by winning a just peace, what I mean 
is not victory over North Viet-Nam—we are 
not asking for that—but it is simply the right 
of the people of South Viet-Nam to deter- 
mine their own future without having us im- 
pose our will upon them, or the North Viet- 
namese or anybody else outside impose their 
will upon them. 

When we look at that limited objective, I 
am sure some would say, “Well, is that really 
worth it? Is that worth the effort of all these 
Americans fighting in Viet-Nam, the lives 
that have been lost?” 

I suppose it could be said that simply sav- 
ing 17 million people in South Viet-Nam 
from a Communist takeover isn’t worth the 
efforts of the United States. But let's go 
further. If the United States, after all of this 
effort, if we were to withdraw immediately, 
as many Americans would want us to do— 
and it would be very easy for me to do it and 
simply blame it on the previous administra- 
tion—but if we were to do that, I would prob- 
ably survive through my term, but it would 
have, in my view, a catastrophic effect on this 
country and the cause of peace in the years 
ahead. 

Now, I know there are those who say the 
domino theory is obsolete. They haven't 
talked to the dominoes. They should talk to 
the Thais, to the Malaysians, to the Singa- 
poreans, to the Indonesians, to the Filipinos, 
to the Japanese, and the rest. And if the 
United States leaves Viet-Nam in a way that 
we are humiliated or defeated—not simply 
speaking in what is called jingoistic terms, 
but in very practical terms—this ill be im- 
mensely discouraging to the 300 million peo- 
ple from Japan clear around to Thailand in 
free Asia; and even more important, it will 
be ominously encouraging to the leaders of 
Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
who are supporting the North Vietnamese. It 
will encourage them in their expansionist 
policies in other areas. 

The world will be much safer in which 
to live. 

Mr. Suir. I happen to be one of those who 
agrees with what you are saying, but do 
you have a legal justification to follow that 
policy once the Tonkin Gulf resolution is 
dead? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir, Mr. Smith, the 
legal justification is the one I have given, 
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and that is the right of the President of the 
United States under the Constitution to pro- 
tect the lives of American men. That is the 
legal justification. You may recall, of course, 
that we went through this same debate at 
the time of Korea. Korea was also an unde- 
clared war; and then, of course, we justi- 
fied it on the basis of a U.N. action. I believe 
we have a legal justification, and I intend 
to use it, 


The apparent lack of any clear con- 
stitutional authority for our actions in 
Vietnam, and the uncertainties about 
this fundamental question, seems to be 
clear from this discourse. For I do not 
believe the constitutional right and duty 
of the President “to protect the lives of 
American men” is sufficient legal and 
constitutional justification for sustaining 
American troops and power indefinitely 
in prolonged armed conflict in the sup- 
port of a foreign government, with no 
positive grant of approval by the U.S. 
Congress. 

These matters transcend our beliefs 
about whether present policy is the prop- 
er way for us to seek an end to the con- 
flict in Indochina. At stake is the sanc- 
tity of constitutional government. 

Congress’ responsibility for participat- 
ing in the decisions and the responsibil- 
ity of war was expressed eloquently by 
Abraham Lincoln when he said: 

Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel an invasion, and you allow him 
to do so whenever he may choose to say he 
deems it necessary for such a purpose, and 
you allow him to make war at his pleasure. 
Study to see if you can fix any limit to his 
power in this respect, after having given him 
so much power as you propose... 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing oppression upon us. But your view de- 
stroys the whole matter, and places our Presi- 
dent where kings have always stood.”"—Letter 
to Herndon while in Congress. 


I can think of no more urgent ques- 
tion before the 92d Congress than the 
attempt to define and determine the con- 
stitutional authority for our military ac- 
tions in Indochina. Therefore, I am com- 
pelled to introduce this bill in order to 
prevent the further erosion of our con- 
stitutional process. 

The President has pointec out how his 
policies have reduced casualties from as 
many as 300 per week to as few as 30 
per week, and how he has significantly 
reduced our troops in Vietnam. In these 
efforts he has my full support and ap- 
proval. Yet, I am concerned about the 
ultimate result of our present direction of 
policy. Our first concern must be finding 
a solution that will stop the war; the goal 
of our policy in Indochina must be di- 
rected at a political solution to the con- 
flict that will enable an end to the fight- 
ing, the bombing, the suffering, and the 
destruction in that land. I do not believe 
it is necessary to recite the litany of the 
devastation that continues to inflict In- 
dochina. And even the brutalizing facts 
of death and destruction seem to fall on 
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a numbed and hardened national con- 
science. 

Suffice it to say that our policy must 
be directed toward enabling a political 
settlement of the war. In recent months 
more and more reliance has been placed 
upon “Vietnamization” as a means of 
“ending the war.” Yet, it should be clear 
that by its definition, “Vietnamization” is 
a strategy for perpetuating the conflict. 
Of course such a policy may seem desir- 
able to some Americans, since the main 
emphasis is to shift responsibility for in- 
fantry combat from Americans to South 
Vietnamese soldiers; thus, it allows re- 
ductions in the number of our troops in 
Vietnam and decreases American casual- 
ties. However, this strategy fails in two 
very important ways. First, it will not 
lead to an end of American involvement 
in Vietnam; second, it will not enable a 
negotiated political settlement of the war, 
which is also the only way to insure the 
safe return of captive Americans. Fur- 
ther, it could even fail in a third way; it 
may prove to be militarily unfeasible. 

Vietnamization will lead this spring to 
the “end of the ground combat role” for 
Americans. But many seem to be misled 
by just what that means. Ending ground 
combat implies, as I said, that the of- 
fensive infantry operations will fall more 
to the South Vietnamese. Yet, Americans 
will still fly helicopters, fire artillery, and 
drop bombs, as well as “protect” their 
installations, convoys, and troop deploy- 
ments. In reality, Vietnamization is a 
change in the tactics of the war, designed 
chiefiy to make our policy more palatable 
to the American public. It is not a for- 
mula for ending American involvement 
or achieving a settlement of the conflict. 
The success of Vietnamization requires 
a continued American involvement and 
postulates the lack of a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war. 

Iam also concerned from a purely mil- 
itary point of view about our present 
policy. For the moment, the policy seems 
to have succeeded in reducing casualties 
and withdrawing some troops. Yet where 
will our policy lead us, militarily, by the 
end of this year? What will happen if, 
when American ground combat units are 
deactivated, the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong choose to move against the 
South Vietnamese Army, and make sub- 
stantial strategic gains? There are many 
military analysts who believe that they 
will have this capability, In other words, 
what will happen if Vietnamization be- 
gins to fail militarily? My fear is that 
we would be tempted by steps of futile 
military escalation in order to prevent 
the failure of a policy. It is my sincere 
concern that our present course of action 
may not succeed even in its military 
objectives. 

If it is an end to the war that we wish 
to achieve, that must come through ne- 
gotiations. In order for negotiations to 
make any progress, we must demonstrate 
flexibility on either of two critical points: 
The first is a deadline for our complete 
withdrawal of troops; the second is a 
willingness to suspend our unqualified 
support for the Thieu-Ky regime. My 
own belief is that the most feasible and 
responsible step for us to take is the 
establishment of a date certain for our 
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withdrawal. True negotiations for set- 
tling the war would be the likely result of 
such an initiative. This is the principle 
motivating the Vietnam disengagement 
of 1971. 

Our present course of action seems de- 
signed to achieve the same objective of 
our past policy: The survival of a 
friendly, non-Communist government in 
South Vietnam; thus, it attempts to pre- 
serve the support of those who have 
favored our present policies. Yet, our 
policy is also constructed to enable troop 
reductions and lowered casualties, at- 
tempting to win the support of those who 
have opposed the war. But if this policy 
appears to be jeopardized militarily, and 
also prohibits the complete withdrawal 
of our troops, then it will no longer hold 
decisive support from either of these seg- 
ments of public opinion. The grim truth 
is that it is not possible to construct a 
policy that will satisfy everyone. 

The majority of Americans, however, 
have made clear their opinion: They 
favor withdrawal of all our troops by the 
end of 1971. The most recent survey of 
public opinion, conducted by the Harris 
poll, estimated that 65 percent of Ameri- 
cans favored this option—a growth of 
about 10 percent from last September, 
when this proposal came to a vote in the 
Senate. There is no unanimity possible 
on any alternative for our future Viet- 
nam policy. Yet, there is a clear majority 
of opinion which favors a date certain 
to complete our withdrawal. 

A negotiated settlement is the means 
for ending the war; a timetable for with- 
drawal is the means to enable authentic 
negotiations: it is also the means for as- 
suring the return of our prisoners of war. 

In his state of the Union address, the 
President said that the 92d Congress 
can help end our longest war. There is 
no cause that I want more to achieve. 
The President’s programs, and the spirit 
in which they were presented, won my 
deepest respect and admiration. Because 
I share his belief in these, I offer this 
alternative as the most responsible 
means for bringing the war in Indochina 
to a close. Without that accomplishment, 
all of our noblest goals will remain idle 
dreams. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
91st Congress ended at a moment of de- 
ceptive apathy about the war in Indo- 
china. 

Many of us in the Senate felt this 
sense of indifference. In some ways, we 
even welcomed it. We were numbed by 
the frustrating debates. 

And, in fact, there seemed to be a 
breathing space. 

The Church-Cooper amendment was 
supposed to put clear limits, by law, on 
more U.S. involvement in Indochina. 
The Secretary of State assured us there 
was no real difference on that score be- 
tween the Senate and the administra- 
tion. Of course, we were told, there would 
be no wider war. 

But as this new Congress begins, our 
“advisers” are seen again in Cambodia, 
and our bombers and helicopters are all 
over Indochina. As I wrote the Presi- 
dent recently, there are reports that our 
CIA and military are instigating and 
supplying a new invasion of southern 
Laos by Thai battalions. These reports 
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have since been substantiated by sources 
in Laos, 

I also came back to the new session 
to find on my desk this letter from Min- 
nesota. The signature is withheld to pro- 
tect the privacy of the family: 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I write to you 
my plea, not only because as the years have 
gone by more people believe, admire, and 
appreciate the stand Senator McCarthy took 
against the war, but because I feel you too 
would have the great courage to step forth. 

We have just buried my son, who never 
had the chance to hold his baby daughter in 
his arms. He was killed in combat Decem- 
ber 23, 1970 in Vietnam—Mike went not be- 
lieving in the cause but only because he 
felt he was no better than anyone else who 
was forced to go. 

I know now that we, their very own family 
and friends, not some government, are forc- 
ing them to go. From the outpouring of 
sympathy from our relatives, friends, and 
total strangers, I realize the people want an 
immediate withdrawal so no more will die 
in vain. I'm sure the outcry of the people 
coupled with giving the boys an opportunity 
to serve their country only in a truly peace- 
ful effort here in these United States so all 
its people will gain the principles for which 
our Flag stands. If ever our dear Flag is being 
desecrated it is in Vietnam. 

Therefore my plea—please lead the people 
in this truly great country in a cry for 
immediate withdrawal so no more sons, 
brothers, and fathers will die in vain, 


The columnists and pollsters tell us 
the war is no longer a major issue. 

It is an issue for this mother, and the 
thousands like her all over America. 

It is going to be a major issue for this 
Congress until every American soldier is 
out of Indochina. 

Iam not talking about Nixon’s war or 
Johnson’s war. This war belongs at the 
doorstep of every public official—includ- 
ing myself—who stood by and let it 
happen. 

We quibbled. We gave the benefit of 
the doubt. We were never more wrong. 

We are in danger of doing it all over. 

The North Vietnamese, the Vietcong, 
the Pathet Lao, the Thai, the Cambo- 
dians—everybody knows what we are 
doing in Indochina except the American 
people, who are paying for it all with 
their men and their money. 

That is why I asked the President 
about reports of U.S.-supported Thai 
troops in Laos, That is why the adminis- 
tration must be pressed at every turn to 
define the vague formulas, to say what 
they mean on these life-and-death issues. 

When the President stood before the 
Congress and the country to tell us the 
state of the Union, he had an obligation 
to tell us the truth about the state of 
this war. 

We paid nearly 50,000 lives and bil- 
lions of dollars for that kind of straight 
talk from our President. 

But whatever the evasion, the false 
optimism, or the sophistry, the Congress 
has an obligation to draw the line once 
and for all on the killing and dying. 

Then, and only then, can any public 
official really answer the plea of these 
mothers—“so no more sons, brothers, 
and fathers will die in vain.” 

I am proud, Mr. President, to join in 
cosponsoring the Vietnam Disengage- 
ment Act of 1971, which would bring the 
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orderly withdrawal of our forces by the 
end of this year. 

The need for this act is as overwhelm- 
ing today as it was last year when it was 
known as the end-the-war amendment. 
Of the many questions that test this 
Congress, none will weigh more heavily 
on our place in history. 

We saw our Nation sink into the Viet- 
nam tragedy before, and failed to stop it. 

We cannot let that happen again. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HUGHES). 

There being no objection, Senator 
HucuHEs’ statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUGHES 


Mr. President, the United States is now in 
its second decade of fighting a war in Viet- 
nam. Every day that passes, more and more 
Americans, in the Congress and in the coun- 
try at large, become convinced that we must 
withdraw our troops and end that war. 

When they talk of disengagement of our 
fighting forces from Vietnam, I am convinced 
that the vast majority of Americans mean 
total disengagement. It is commendable that 
President Nixon is removing ground troops 
from Southeast Asia. But to change the na- 
ture of our military involvement to a pre- 
dominantly air and military advisory effort 
is still short of ending our intervention. 

Today I am joining colleagues in sponsor- 
ing the Vietnam Disengagement Act of 1971, 
an updating of the End the War Amendment 
which was defeated although substantially 
supported in the Senate last year. 

By offering this bill, I believe we are keep- 
ing faith with millions of Americans by giv- 
ing expression to their prayerful conviction 
that partial disengagement is not enough, 
that we must totally disengage as rapidly as 
is safe and practicable. 

We propose this legislation at a time when 
events in Cambodia bear tragic resemblance 
to early stages of our actions that led to our 
plunge into the quagmire of Vietnam. 

Headlines tell us of increased bombing, in- 
creased terrorism, increased casualties and 
increased instability. The optimism of only a 
few weeks ago has given way to the familiar 
pessimism we have experienced for years 
about this seemingly endless undeclared war. 

Despite attempted rescue missions and 
stern governmental pronouncements, the 
destiny of the brave men who are prisoners 
of war in Indochina is as insecure as ever. 

Although at this hour we appear to be fac- 
ing new crises of widening conflict in Indo- 
china, the proposed bill is not an emergency 
response to these current problems. It is, 
rather, an effort to look beyond the tactics 
and crises of the moment down the long road 
of strategic policy. 

Are we to continue using military inter- 
vention as a primary instrument of our for- 
eign policy? Are we to continue to spend 
American lives to support corrupt dictator- 
ships, politically umresponsive to the will of 
their own people? These and other questions 
need to be squarely answered. 

The press reports, the secrecy by the Pen- 
tagon, the confusing explanations offered by 
our government each day, can only lead us 
to one conclusion—that our policy is to 
change the form of our involvement in Indo- 
china, but not to end the conflict. 

American lives are American lives, whether 
they be of soldiers or airmen. Substituting 
firepower for manpower may seem to be more 
efficient, more politically tolerable, but the 
fact remains that Americans are risking and 
losing their lives in a war that should be 
ended. Moreover, by perpetuating our in- 
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volvement, we are destroying more villages, 
more farms, more innocent people in a war- 
ravaged country which wants peace and an 
end to our intervention even more than 
we do. 

No one doubts the President’s devout de- 
sire for peace. But it is our conviction that 
he will never attain that peace without mak- 
ing a clean break with the policies of the 
past that got us into Vietnam in the begin- 
ning. 

We want to build peace in unison with 
the Administration, not in opposition to it. 
We want the Congress to reassert its consti- 
tutional responsibilities and powers in the 
determination of policy for peace and war. 

Only last week, the President told the Con- 
gress that the Federal government is remote 
from the people, and that the power to gov- 
ern must be returned to them and their 
elected representatives. 

This is true—and the truth extends to for- 
eign affairs as well as to domestic policies. 

The introduction of the Vietnam Disen- 
gagement Act at this early stage of the ses- 
sion will, I believe, assure that this over- 
riding issue gets full hearing and considera- 
tion before the nation, as well as before 
the Congress. 


S. 378—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE BIG THICKET NATIONAL 
PARK, TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer a new approach to the establish- 
ment of a Big Thicket National Park in 
east Texas which I believe merits early 
approval by the Congress and the broad 
support of Texans. 

Last year, the Senate approved legis- 
lation in this regard, but the bill was not 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives. The legislation passed by the Sen- 
ate had been offered by our former col- 
league, Senator Ralph Yarborough. But, 
before Senate passage, it was amended 
to limit the area of the proposed park 
to 100,000 acres. The original version of 
the bill had called for a park of at least 
100,000 acres. 

The new Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) has now re.ntroduced the bill 
in the form in which it passed the Senate 
last year. 

Mr. President, that legislation leaves, 
in my opinion, much to be desired in 
terms of satisfying the realities of re- 
quirements for establishment of a Big 
Thicket National Park in east Texas. 

I support the concept of a national 
park to preserve a portion of the ecolog- 
ically unique areas of the Big Thicket 
so that future generations may enjoy 
them and so that scientists will not be 
deprived, through the encroachment of 
civilization, of the opportunity to ob- 
serve and study this area. 

At the same time, I recognize the need 
for increased recreational opportunities 
in east Texas. And I recognize that leg- 
islation passed by the Congress should 
not be so drawn as to stifle the east Texas 
economy by unreasonably hampering ex- 
isting commercial operations. 

Mr. President, I did not support the 
Big Thicket bill originally offered in the 
Senate because I thought it left too many 
unanswered questions. The bill did not 
specify a boundary for the proposed Big 
Thicket National Park. Also, it failed to 
rectify the cross purposes of preservation 
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and recreation. Additionally, I feel that 
& huge expanse of land larger than 
100,000 acres would be detrimental to the 
economic growth and general welfare of 
east Texas. 

After listening to many various park 
advocates for the past few years, I have 
been working during recent weeks to 
draw up a legislative proposal which 
would preserve the Big Thicket and si- 
multaneously provide for increased rec- 
reational facilities in east Texas, all 
without undue economic hardship to 
existing industry. 

Today, I am offering the result of that 
work. 

My bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a Big 
Thicket National Park of 81,472 well- 
defined acres in two adjacent parcels 
in Hardin, Polk, and Liberty Counties in 
east Texas. 

One parcel has been known previously 
as the Profile unit of the String of Pearls 
concept earlier put forward as a Big 
Thicket National Park. The String of 
Pearls concept, however, composed of 
nine separate land parcels, has been gen- 
erally discounted, I believe quite cor- 
rectly, since the separate parcels would 
be extremely difficult to administer. It 
would be particularly difficult to enforce 
the preservation aspect of a national 
park composed of so many noncontiguous 
areas. Thus, the basic preservation goal 
of the national park would be subverted. 

The Pofile unit begins near Saratoga 
in Hardin County and extends generally 
northward to touch, but not include, the 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation 
in Polk County. A section of this unit also 
juts into Liberty County. 

The second parcel defined in my bill 
to be included in the park is a rough 
triangle of acreage touching the Profile 
unit near Saratoga and having its re- 
maining corners near the communities of 
Kountze and Sour Lake in Hardin 
County. 

My discussions with east Texans indi- 
cate that a contiguous park composed of 
these two parcels will provide the pro- 
tection required for a portion of the 
Big Thicket representative of the area 
and including most of the ecologically 
unique areas. 

The bill I am now offering also 
authorizes increased development of 
recreational areas in east Texas in 
conjunction with Lake Livingston, Sam 
Rayburn Reservoir and Toledo Bend 
Reservoir, and the four national forests 
of east Texas: Sam Houston National 
Forest, Davy Crocketi National Forest, 
Angelina National Forest and Sabine 
National Forest. 

The bill specifies that the additional 
acreages for recreational areas plus the 
defined acreage for the Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park shall not exceed 100,000 
acres. 

It is my belief that the Secretary of 
the Interior should be allowed discre- 
tion in establishing the recreational 
areas in order to best meet the needs 
of east Texans. It may be that, in some 
cases, a tradeoff of National Forest land, 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may be made with the Interior 
Department to most satisfactorily pro- 
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vide the national recreational areas au- 
thorized by my bill. 

I am also hopeful that the State of 
Texas will cooperate to meet the grow- 
ing recreational requirement for east 
Texas through the development of State 
parks within the area which will com- 
pliment my proposed Federal action. 

Mr, President, I ask that my bill be 
referred to the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, the committee 
which took testimony last year regard- 
ing the establishment of a Big Thicket 
National Park and thus the committee 
with the most experience in this effort. 

I am hopeful that the committee will 
call early hearings on this measure and 
that the Interior Department and in- 
terested parties in Texas will move 
rapidly to prepare their advice and coun- 
sel on this legislation. 

I stand ready to work with all in- 
terested parties to achieve the estab- 
lishment of a Big Thicket National Park 
which will provide protection for an ade- 
quate expanse of the ecologically unique 
areas of the Big Thicket, and simultane- 
ously provide for increased recreational 
opportunities, all without undue hard- 
ship on existing industry. I believe my 
bill would achieve these goals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 378) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Big Thicket National 
Park in the State of Texas as a natural 
area, and to provide for recreational 
areas for public benefit adjacent to man- 
made reservoirs; Sam Rayburn, Toledo 


Bend, and Lake Livingston, in the State 
of Texas, introduced by Mr. TOWER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


S. 379—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE AN EXEMPTION 
FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY EM- 
PLOYMENT TAX ON WAGES FOR 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS OPPOSED TO 
INSURANCE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
am today introducing a bill to provide an 
exemption from the social security em- 
ployment tax on wages for religious 
groups opposed to insurance, 

I cite the Amish as an example of peo- 
ple who desire and should be afforded this 
social security exemption. 

In 1965, the first form of relief was 
granted the Amish. The Internal Rev- 
enue Code was amended to provide an 
exemption from self-employment tax, if 
a person could show he is a member of 
a recognized religious sect which follows 
the practice of making provisions for its 
dependent members; I now ask that this 
exemption be extended from self-em- 
ployment tax to those who work for oth- 
ers and oppose for religious reasons, pay- 
ment of social security employment tax 
on wages. 

As part of their religion, the Amish 
refuse any form of relief or what they 
call Government handouts. They oppose 
all forms of social security, including old- 
age pensions. Regarding it not as a tax 
but rather as a policy premium in a 
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national insurance system, the Amish are 
opposed to participation, because of their 
conscientious objection to all forms of 
insurance. This belief is embodied in the 
Dordrecht Confessions, which predates 
our Constitution. Its doctrine of the 
church as the visibile communion of the 
saints may be taken as the implicit 
ground for rejection of insurance in the 
sense that the congregation of God's 
people are expected to live by faith and 
trust in Providence. Otherwise it coun- 
sels obedience to the State, which is why 
the Amish have no objection to the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Forcing people such as the Amish to 
pay a tax which is a form of insurance, 
directly opposed by the tenets of their 
faith, is an impingment on the religious 
rights of any group, no matter how small. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
we have not been ready to permit re- 
ligious groups to conscientiously object 
to economic regulations when we right- 
fully recognize their right to object to the 
military service. 

I feel strongly that this Government 
must not ride roughshod over the re- 
ligious rights of a minority. Such is the 
case under present law. In 1961, the Fed- 
eral Government seized three horses be- 
longing to an Amish farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania and sold them at public auction to 
obtain money for social security pay- 
ments which the man refused to make 
because of his religious convictions. 

It was about this time that I began my 
effort to assist the Amish people to get 
relief from participating in the social se- 
curity program to which they are opposed 
on religious grounds. In 1961 and again 
in 1963, I introduced a bill in the House 
which would have provided an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old age 
and survivors insurance program for 
those whose religious doctrines forbid 
participation in such a program. 

In 1964, there was social security legis- 
lation in Congress. Since the House was 
operating under a closed rule, I was un- 
able to introduce an amendment to the 
1964 social security law. However, the 
Senate version of the bill contained such 
an amendment. The House-Senate con- 
ference committee then had to decide 
whether to use the House version of the 
bill, which had no provision for the 
Amish exemption, or the Senate version, 
which included the Senate amendment. 
I wrote letters to all Congressmen and 
personally talked to the House Members 
of the conference committee, urging 
them to accept the Senate version for the 
Amish. Fortunately, the Treasury De- 
partment, as well as the Justice Depart- 
ment, rendered legal opinions saying that 
the Old Order Amish exemption met all 
constitutional requirements and was 
strictly a matter of legislative policy. 
Finally, the conferees agreed to accept 
the Senate Amish amendment, for which 
I was very pleased. 

Unfortunately, the bill died in the con- 
ference committee because of the dispute 
over medicare. It did, however, lay the 
groundwork for the first relief granted 
to the Amish. 

On July 30, 1965, Congress amended 
the Internal Revenue Code, allowing a 
person to apply for exemption from self- 
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employment tax if he is a member of a 
recognized religious sect which follows 
the practice of making reasonable pro- 
vision for its dependent members. Vre 
must now take this one step further, and 
provide an exemption from social se- 
curity taxes on wages. 

Specifically, my amendment provides 
that any member of a recognized reli- 
gious sect in existence since at least 1950, 
who can show that he is an adherent of 
established teachings which cause him 
to be conscientiously opposed to accept- 
ance of social security benefits, may file 
an application to be entitled to a credit 
or refund of the amount of the tax. 

The applicant would submit evidence 
to substantiate his membership in the 
sect and his adherence to its teachings, 
and would be asked to show that it has 
been the practice of the sect to make 
provision for the care of its elderly or 
dependent members. 

In addition, the employer would con- 
tinue to pay into the social security 
fund, thus eliminating any chance that 
such an amendment would make one em- 
ployee more desirable than another. The 
objective here obviously is not to make 
one group of people more desirable em- 
ployees than another, but instead to 
assist those who object to social security 
coverage because it directly opposes the 
basic religious tenets of their faith. Since 
the employer would continue to pay into 
the social security fund, the exempted 
employee would offer no financial advan- 
tage over the nonexempted employee. 

The provisions of this bill are identical 
to those contained in H.R. 17550, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1970, as 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee during the 91st Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be printed in the Record and that 
additional material regarding the beliefs 
of the Amish people on social security 
and a letter I received in 1965 from the 
Treasury Department on the constitu- 
tionality of this exemption be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the bill 
and material will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bili (S. 379) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit ex- 
clusion from social security coverage and 
refund of social security tax to members 
of certain religious groups who are op- 
posed to insurance, introduced by Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 379 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
Section 6413 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to special rules applicable 
to certain employment taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) SPECIAL REFUNDS oF SOCIAL SECURITY 
Tax TO MEMBERS OF CERTAIN RELIGIOUS 
Farrus,— 

“(1) In GeNERAL.—An employee who re- 
celves wages with respect to which the tax 
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imposed by section 3101 is deducted during 
a calendar year for which an authorization 
granted under this subsection applies shall 
be entitled (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 31(b)) to a credit or refund of the 
amount of tax so deducted. 

“(2) AUTHORIZATION FOR CREDIT OR RE- 
Funp.—Any individual may file an applica- 
tion (in such form and manner, and with 
such official, as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations under this subsection) for an au- 
thorization for credit or refund of the tax 
imposed by section 3101 if he is a member of 
a recognized religious sect or division there- 
of described in section 1402(h)(1) and is an 
adherent of established tenets or teachings 
described in such section of such sect or 
division. Such authorization may be granted 
only if— 

“(A) the application contains or is accom- 
panied by evidence described in section 1402 
(h) (1) (A) and a waiver described in section 
1402(h) (1) (B), and 

“(B) the Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare makes the findings described in 
section 1402(h) (1)(C), (D), and (E). 
An authorization may not be granted to any 
individual if any benefit or other payment 
referred to in section 1402(h)(1)(B) be- 
came payable (or, but for section 203 or 
222(b) of the Social Security Act, would have 
become payable) at or before the time of 
filing of such waiver. 

“(3) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF AUTHORIZATION.— 
An authorization granted to any individual 
under this subsection shall apply with re- 
spect to wages paid to such individual dur- 
ing the period— 

“(A) commencing with the first day of 
the first calendar year after 1970 throughout 
which such individual meets the require- 
ments specified in paragraph (2) and in 
which such individual files application for 
such authorization (except that if such ap- 
plication is filed on or before the date pre- 
scribed by law, including any extension 
thereof, for filing an income tax return for 
such individual's taxable year, such appli- 
cation may be treated as having been filed in 
the calendar year in which such taxable year 
begins), and 

“(B) ending with the first day of the cal- 
endar year in which (i) such individual 
ceases to meet the requirements of the first 
sentence of paragraph (2), or (il) the sect 
or division thereof of which such individual 
is a member is found by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to have 
ceased to meet the requirements of subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (2). 

“(4) APPLICATION BY FIDUCIARIES OR SURVI- 
vors.—If an individual who has received 
wages with respect to which the tax imposed 
by section 3101 has been deducted during a 
calendar year dies without having filed an 
application under paragraph (2), an applica- 
tion may be filed with respect to such indi- 
vidual by a fiduciary acting for such individ- 
ual’s estate or by such individual’s survivor 
(within the meaning of section 205(c) (1) (C) 
of the Social Security Act) .” 

(2) Section 31(b)(1) of such Code (relat- 
ing to credit for special refunds of social 
security tax) is amended by striking out 
“section 6412(c)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 6413 (c) or (e)”, 

(b) (1) Sections 201(g) (2) and 1817(f) (1) 
of the Social Security Act are each amended 
by striking out “section 6413(c)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 6413 (c) and 
(e)”. 

(2) Section 202(v) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(v)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, in the case of any individual 
who files a waiver pursuant to section 6413(e) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and Is 
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granted an authorization for credit or re- 
fund thereunder, no benefits or other pay- 
ments shall be payable under this title to 
him, no payments shall be made on his be- 
half under part A of title XVIII, and no bene- 
fits or other payments under this title shall 
be payable on the basis of his wages and 
self-employment income to any other person, 
after the filing of such waiver; except that, 
if thereafter such individual's authorization 
under such section 6413(e) ceases to be effec- 
tive, such waiver shall cease to be applicable 
in the case of benefits and other payments 
under this title and part A of title XVIII to 
the extent based on his wages beginning with 
the first day of the calendar year for which 
Such authorization ceases to apply and on 
his self-employment income for and after his 
taxable year which begins in or with the 
beginning of such calendar year.” 


The material furnished by Mr. 
ScHWEIKeER is as follows: 


REQUEST OF THE OLD ORDER AMISH FOR Ex- 
EMPTION FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT TAX 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


The following background information in- 
dicates the basic nature of the social secu- 
rity program, the general character of re- 
ligious objections to participation in social 
security, and the present situation of the 
Old Order Amish in relation to social se- 
curity. 


Compulsory nature of social security 


The social security program is designed to 
provide old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance protection for American families, re- 
gardless of family size, income, or other fac- 
tors. Under this program workers (and their 
employers) and the self-employed contrib- 
ute while working so that the contributor 
and his family may have a continuing income 
when earnings cease or are greatly reduced 
because of retirement in old-age, long-term 
disability, or death. About 9 out of 10 work- 
ing people and their families are covered un- 
der the program. 

Social security can carry out its purpose 
only under conditions of compulsory cover- 
age. Compulsory coverage assures that there 
will be a given distribution of what might 
be called poor risks—those who will get con- 
siderably more than they pay in—and good 
risks, Under a voluntary program, there 
would be an unduly high proportion of poor 
risks. Many people could predict with rea- 
sonable certainty whether or not they would 
get a large return on their contributions and 
those choosing coverage would generally be 
the ones who could expect to receive benefit 
bargains, This would increase the cost of the 
program for all who participate. Those given 
a choice as to coverage would have an unfair 
advantage over those workers and employers 
whose coverage would continue to be on a 
compulsory basis and who would have to 
help bear the increased cost arising from 
the individual voluntary coverage. Moreover, 
under individual voluntary coverage, many 
who need social security protection most 
would not participate. Many low income 
workers would choose not to pay the con- 
tributions because of the press of day-to- 
day financial problems, although in the long 
run social security protection would be es- 
pecially valuable to such workers and their 
families. 

Individual voluntary coverage is now pro- 
vided under social security only in respect to 
services performed in the exercise of the min- 
istry (including the performance of the 
duties of a Christian Science practitioner). 
The exclusion from coverage of such serv- 
ices (where coverage is not elected) is not a 
personal exclusion but an occupational ex- 
clusion. Thus, a minister who engages in 
any employment or self-employment other 
than the exercise of the ministry—whether 
or not he elects coverage of his ministerial 
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services—is covered on the same basis as all 
other persons. Once a minister elects cover- 
age of his services in the ministry, the elec- 
tion is irrevocable and, once the time for 
election passes, a minister who has not 
elected coverage may no longer do so. 


Religious objections to coverage under social 
security 


Representatives of those divisions of the 
Amish Mennonites generally classed as Old 
Order Amish (with some 19,000 adult mem- 
bers) have objected to social security taxes 
on grounds that social security is a form of 
insurance, and that their participation in an 
insurance program would show mistrust in 
the providence and care of God to meet fu- 
ture needs. This basis for objection is shared 
by the Old Order Mennonites (about 5,000 
members) by at least some of the followers 
of Father Divine (some 300,000 members), 
and by an unknown number of small sects, 
such as the Hutterites (a Mennonite group 
with 2,300 members, who practice communal 
living) and the division of the Plymouth 
Brethren known as Exclusives. 

Another religious basis for opposing par- 
ticipation in social security is adherence to a 
principle of separatism—the belief that one’s 
sect or group should keep apart from all 
other persons. The Old Order Amish, for ex- 
ample, place great importance on the scrip- 
tural admonition: “Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness?” Separatism is also a cardi- 
nal principle of some groups which have not 
indicated their attitudes toward social se- 
curity: for example, the Black Muslims, per- 
haps the prime exponents of separatism, and 
Jehovah's Witnesses, with 287,000 members 
in the United States, all of whom are held by 
the sect to be ministers. There would seem 
to be considerable doubt that participation 
in social security is compatible with the be- 
lief of Jehovah's. Witnesses that the end of 
the world is close at hand—1984, at latest— 
and objections to social security have been 
received from individual members from time 
to time. 

Each of the above-mentioned groups has 
come into conflict with Federal or State law 
on questions other than social security. All 
oppose compulsory military service, and there 
have been various other conflicts with State 
or local laws, such as the refusal of the Old 
Order Amish to permit their children to at- 
tend school beyond the 8th grade, and the 
refusal of Jehovah's Witnesses and the Black 
Muslims to salute the flag. 

The Christian Science Church opposed pro- 
vision of disability benefits under social se- 
curity on religious grounds, 


Old Order Amish 


The 19,000 Old Order Amish Mennonites 
live in about 270 communities in 19 States. 
The communities are known as church dis- 
tricts; however, there are no meeting houses 
and worship is conducted in private homes. 
Each community is headed by a bishop. 
There is no hierarchy above the bishops and 
no formal organization among the various 
communities. Thus each bishop is able to 
interpret doctrine independently of views 
held in other communities. 

Amish who do not belong to old order 
groups—e.g., a category known as Beachy 
Amish—have adopted relatively modern 
ways of living, and are apparently not op- 
posed to social security. There continue to be 
cleavages in which Old Order Amish com- 
munities, or segments of communities, split 
off to adopt more modern ways of living. 
One-third or more of the offspring of Old 
Order Amish parents do not continue in the 
Sect. As in virtually any group there are 
marginal members, some of whom eventually 
become separated from the sect. The Amish 
strive continually to maintain their com- 
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munities against worldly temptations; an 
effective means of maintenance has been 
their stand against high school education 
and their doctrine of shunning; with its 
grave economic implications for individuals 
who are so ill equipped to prosper outside 
the community. 

The Old Order Amish relate practically 
every detail of their way of living to reli- 
gious beliefs, which in turn are based on 
literal interpretation of scriptural texts. The 
Old Order Amish attempt to pursue a life 
similar in its course to that of the German 
peasant of perhaps the 17th or 18th cen- 
tury. The farm way of life is justified on 
religious grounds because being “in the 
country” separates the group from more 
worldly, less firm followers of Scripture. Con- 
sideration has been given to the use of non- 
mechanized farming methods as one way of 
differentiating (in proposed legislation) the 
Old Order Amish from other religious ob- 
jectors to social security. But even among 
the Old Order Amish there have been various 
concessions to the changing times, For ex- 
ample, though a tractor may not be used in 
the field, it is permissible to use a tractor 
to furnish belt power. The Old Order Amish 
farmer is generally allowed to have one- or 
two-cylinder gasoline motors for his farm 
operations. The Old Order Amish make a 
significant distinction between owing and 
merely using modern conveniences, For ex- 
ample, in some communities it is permissi- 
ble to have electric current and appliances in 
a mortgaged home but not after the mort- 
gage is paid off. A significant distinction is 
also made between members of the sect and 
those who are members of the Amish com- 
munity but not members of the sect—for 
example, Amish youngsters, who do not be- 
come members of the Old Order Amish until 
they are baptized (which usually occurs in 
their later teens). A case has been described 
in which a young man deferred baptism for 
a period of time so as to enable continued 
ownership of an automobile and a tractor, 
with which he not only provides transporta- 
tion for his numerous family and neighbors 
but also works his father’s large farm and 
many of his neighbors.* 

History of the problem 

The problem of the Old Order Amish 
with social security dates mainly from 1955 
when coverage of self-employed farm opera- 
tors began. (However, some members of the 
sect who take employment in town have 
been covered as far back as 1937.) Although 
the law does not require that social security 
benefits must be accepted, the Old Order 
Amish bishops assert that required payment 
of social security taxes obliges their mem- 
bers to participate in the social security pro- 
gram—an insurance program—and thus to 
act contrary to their religious beliefs. 
Though the social security tax provisions are 
not included with the benefit provisions in 
the Social Security Act, but are part of the 
Internal Revenue Code, the bishops seem to 
look upon the social security taxes as in the 
nature of a personal premium paid for in- 
surance. The bishops believe that their mem- 
bers should pay other types of taxes, pursu- 
ant to the scriptural admonition to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” In 
general, the creed of the sect (also held by 
some other groups) dictates that members 
should obey civil laws except where they 
“militate against the law, will, and com- 
mandments of God.” * 

The religious objection to the insurance 
principle is not clear cut. For example, the 
Old Order Amish make systematic arrange- 
ments for protection against property loss 
from fire, storm, and other causes, under 
which, after a loss occurs, members contrib- 
ute labor and make a monetary contribution 


related to their net worth. One such group 
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arrangement, known as the Amish Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Atglen, Pa., was 
organized by the Old Order Amish of Lan- 
caster County in 1875 and was licensed as an 
insurance company in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. The Old Order Amish do not con- 
sider this type of arrangement to be insur- 
ance because there is no advance funding. 
Liability insurance is apparently not con- 
sidered to be contrary to their religious be- 
liefs—a conclusion based on the view that 
liability insurance provides indemnity not 
to the insured but to the party suffering 
damage. It seems clear, however, that the 
Old Order Amish are strongly opposed to 
life insurance even though the survivors, not 
the insured, are protected under it.* 

There is no question, of course, as to the 
sincerity of the assertion of the Old Order 
Amish bishops that participation in social 
security is contrary to their religious beliefs, 
and a number of the Amish farmers carry 
out this objection to the point of open re- 
fusal to pay social security taxes and active 
resistance to the execution by the Govern- 
ment of liens on their bank account to sat- 
isfy unpaid taxes. During many discussions 
with representatives of the Social Security 
Administration, the bishops have consist- 
ently refused to consider any compromise 
solution short of exclusion from social secu- 
rity coverage. On the other hand, a number 
of individual members of the sect have 
claimed old-age insurance benefits under 
social security when they became eligible 
for such benefits. It appears that at least 
some of the Old Order Amish—particularly, 
younger members—are undergoing s change 
in attitude toward social security and are 
coming to regard it as a good thing. This is 
quite consistent with their increasing accept- 
ance of various innovations of the 20th 
century. 

As noted, the problem of those Old Order 
Amish who actively resist social security cov- 
erage is related mainly (though not entirely) 
to the social security self-employment tax.“ 
The enforcement problem was thrust on the 
national scene when one Amishman, Valen- 
tine Y. Byler, of New Wilmington, Pa., who 
had no bank account, could not be per- 
suaded to pay his tax for the years 1956-59. 
In the spring of 1961 the Government seized 
three of his six plow horses, sold them at 
public auction, and applied the proceeds 
against his outstanding liability. After con- 
sultation with an attorney who had become 
interested in civil liberties cases, Mr. Byler 
brought suit on the grounds of infringement 
of the freedom of religion guaranteed under 
the first amendment. 

Given assurance that the constitutionality 
of the tax would be tested in court, and 
that the statute of limitations on collection 
of taxes would be waived by the Amish, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue agreed in 
October 1961, to suspend all forceful collec- 
tion of tax until the issue was resolved in 
court, On January 21, 1963, the suit was dis- 
missed with prejudice on motion of the 
plaintiffs, Mr. and Mrs. Byler. (This action 
was apparently based on religious objections 
to participating in litigation, and was taken 
without consultation with the plaintiff’s at- 
torney.) As an alternative course, Old Order 
Amish bishops appealed to the Congress and 
bills were introduced during the 87th Con- 
gress to exempt them from the tax. The 
Treasury Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pointed out 
objections to these bills on administrative 
and precedent grounds. During considera- 
tion by the 87th Congress of H.R. 10606, the 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, one of 
these bills (S. 2031) was adopted as a Sen- 
ate amendment but was dropped in con- 
ference. Appended is a list of bills which 
have been introduced in the 88th Congress 
for the purpose of permitting exclusion from 
social security on grounds of religion or con- 
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science, or to make coverage voluntary for 
self-employed farmers. 

Although the suit to test the constitu- 
tionality of the self-employment tax as it 
applies to the Old Order Amish was never 
tried, the moratorium on the collection of 
tax has not been terminated by the Internal 
Revenue Service. According to the most re- 
cent report of the Service, there are some 
1,500 delinquent Amish accounts, the delin- 
quencies ranging for the most part for pe- 
riods from 1 to 3 years and involving nearly 
$250,000 in tax liabilities. 

The moratorium was intended as a tem- 
porary measure. Since tax liabilities are not 
satisfied but only postponed by this mora- 
torium, it cannot be extended for too long 
a period of time. The 6-year period of limi- 
tation on collection of tax will expire this 
year in some cases. Some Old Order Amish 
have already indicated that they would not 
sign waivers to extend the collection period. 
The Government, therefore, in these cases 
soon will be forced to take action for the 
collection of taxes due from these individ- 
uals or else allow its collection rights to 
lapse. 

FOOTNOTES 

dae Society,” by John A. Hostetler, 
p. 144. 

*“Our Amish Neighbors,” by William I. 
Schreiber, p. 77. 

*“The Dordrecht Confession (1932).” In 
reference to civil government, this confes- 
sion also directs believers “faithfully to pay 
it custom, tax, and tribute.” One article of 
the confession forbids defense by force. 

* The first reference to insurance in basic 
documents related to Amish religious back- 
ground appears in “Christian Fundamen- 
tals,” adopted by the Mennonite General 
Conference in 1921, which states that “life 
insurance is inconsistent with filial trust in 
the providence and care of our heavenly 
Father.” A more recent commentary, in “The 
Mennonite Encyclopedia,” explains: “This 
refers to commercial life insurance only. The 
(Mennonite) brotherhood has a growing 
awareness of its obligation to make sys- 
tematic provision for the economic needs of 
its members including financial assistance 
for the widows and orphans in event of seri- 
ous incapacity or death.” 

č The self-employment tax rate is now 5.4 
percent, and is applicable to the first $4,800 
of annual net earnings from self-employ- 
ment. Virtually all self-employment, except 
self-employment as a doctor of medicine, is 
compulsorily covered under social security 
for any year in which an individual has 
annual net earnings of at least $400 from 
self-employment. The current social security 
tax rate for employers and employees is 354 
percent each. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 12, 1964. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHWEIKER: I am enclosing here- 
with the opinion of Mr. Berlin, the General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department, relat- 
ing to the constitutionality of optional ex- 
emption of members of a certain religious 
faith from the social security self-employ- 
ment tax or optional recovery of the tax paid. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1964. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF OPTIONAL EXEMPTION OF 
MEMBERS OF A CERTAIN RELIGIOUS FAITH 
FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY SELF-EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX OR OPTIONAL RECOVERY OF THE TAX 
PAID 


Legislation has been proposed in the 
present and the previous Congress to pro- 
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vide optional exemption from the social se- 
curity self-employment tax for “a member 
or adherent of a recognized religious faith 
whose established tenets or teachings are 
such that he cannot in good conscience 
without violating his faith accept the bene- 
fits of insurance,” upon a finding by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that his application for exemption was made 
in good faith and that the members of such 
religious faith make adequate provision for 
elderly members to prevent their becoming 
public wards. Senators CLARK and Scorr, 
among the chief proponents of this legisla- 
tion, have explained that the faith in ques- 
tion is that of those Amish Mennonites who 
are known as the plain people or Old Order 
Amish who live in relative independence and 
isolation in rural communities and adhere 
strictly to many literal biblical injunctions, 
including reliance on divine providence for 
their care. The consistency and sincerity of 
the sect is attested to by the refusal of most 
of their members to accept social security 
benefits or pay the self-employment tax. 

In the consideration of these bills in Con- 
gress the question was raised as to whether 
the proposed exemption would be constitu- 
tional and the views of the Treasury De- 
partment were requested. This opinion is in 
response to that request, Since then, addi- 
tional legislative proposals, including an 
alternative proposal of relief for the Amish in 
the form of tax recovery in place of tax ex- 
emption, have been discussed in a joint state- 
ment by the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, entitled “Request of the Old Order- 
Amish for Exemption from the Social Secu- 
rity Self-Employment Tax,” which was 
transmitted to interested Members of Con- 
gress by a joint letter dated July 20, 1964. In 
connection with the earlier request, it is also 
appropriate to consider the constitutionality 
of these proposals, as well as the constitu- 
tionality of the various limitations included, 
or suggested for inclusion, in the definition 
of the faith whose members or adherents 
would be eligible for exemption. The joint 
statement referred to above reviews the re- 
ligious tenets and modes of life of these Am- 
ish and provides an extended analysis of the 
social security system and the possible ef- 
fects of an exemption. I will not, therefore, 
in this opinion cover any of this factual ma- 
terial. A copy of this joint statement is at- 
tached hereto. 


Conclusion on tax exemption and tax 
recovery 


My conclusion, based upon a review of the 
principles of constitutional law, is that there 
is no valid constitutional objection to the 
proposed exemption and that the question 
of exemption ts one of public policy for Con- 
gress to determine. After discussion of the 
grounds for this conclusion I will review in 
the latter part of this opinion the constitu- 
tionality of various proposed additional lim- 
itations upon the exemption. 

This conclusion concerning tax exemption 
comprehends any provision by Congress for 
tax recovery, since tax exemption is the most 
complete relief that could be given. In the 
subsequent discussion, therefore, the con- 
stitutional conclusions with respect to the 
requirements of uniformity, of the first 
amendment, and of due process should be 
read as also extending to a provision for tax 
recovery. 

Congress and the States have provided for 
the recovery of taxes in various situations 
where for reasons of public policy the legis- 
lature has determined this to be appropriate. 
I have found no constitutional challenge of 
these provisions. For example, 26 U.S.C. 6420 
provides for refund of the gasoline taxes paid 
for gasoline used for farming purposes. A 
similar provision in the Virginia Code sec- 
tion 58-715 (Supp. 1964), includes refunds 
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for gasoline used for public or nonsectarian 
school buses. Title 26 U.S.C. 6418 provides 
for refund of the Federal tax on sugar manu- 
factured in the United States to those who 
use such sugar as livestock feed or in the dis- 
tillation of alcohol. 

If members of the designated religious 
faith were permitted to choose to recover in 
monthly installments the amount, and only 
the amount, of the social security taxes they 
have paid, they would be under a limitation 
which operated to their disadvantage as 
compared with other social security tax- 
payers to whom an indefinite amount of so- 
cial security recovery would be available in 
the form of insurance. Consequently, it 
would seem that no other social security tax- 
payer would be in a position to claim that 
the tax recovery allowed to the Amish in any 
way discriminated against his or added to 
his tax burden, 

1. The requirement of uniformity: The 
Constitution provides in article I, section 8, 
clause 1: “The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excise, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excise shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; * * *."" This canon of uni- 
formity has been long established to be a 
requirement of geographical uniformity only 
Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U.S, 41 (1900); 
Brushaber v. Union P., Co., 240 US. 1 
(1916); Fernandez v. Wiener, 326 U.S. 340 
(1945), Insofar as uniformity may be re- 
quired as an element of reasonableness under 
the due process clause, the problems are 
dealt with in my discussion of the applica- 
tion of that clause. 

2. The first amendment: The proposed ex- 
emption, if allowed, would represent a deter- 
mination by Congress that an accommoda- 
tion of the self-employment tax law to pre- 
vent offense to religious scruples against in- 
surance would not be contrary to public pol- 
icy. The first amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; * * *.” The question 
is whether an exemption from the social se- 
curity tax would be constitutional as an ac- 
commodation or mitigation of a general re- 
quirement in order to permit the free exercise 
of a religion or whether it would be an “aid” 
to the specified religion at the expense of 
other religions and therefore be an unconstil- 
tutional establishment of religion. 

It is my conclusion that the proposed ex- 
emption would in all probability be held to 
be a valid accommodation of the general law 
to permit religious liberty under the free ex- 
ercise clause. The subsidiary question wheth- 
er the definition of the persons exempted 
may be a reasonable classification under the 
due process clause is discussed in a subse- 
quent part of this opinion, I base my conclu- 
sion on the following decisions of Federal and 
State courts particularly the Supreme Court, 
which interpret the first amendment to per- 
mit accommodations to religious beliefs. This 
discussion will be followed by an analysis of 
those cases which hold that certain govern- 
ment action is a violation of the establish- 
ment clause, in order to make clear that this 
exemption would not be an establishment of 
religion. 

The classic example of the applications of 
the free exercise clause is the series of cases 
which have upheld congressional exemption 
of conscientious objectors from military serv- 
ice. The validity of this exemption was first 
established by the Selective Draft Law Cases, 
245 U.S. 366 (1919) upholding the exemption 
in the draft law of members of religious sects 
“whose tenets prohibited the moral right to 
engage in war.” The Solicitor General had ar- 
gued (p. 374) that this exemption did not es- 
tablish such religions but simply aided their 
free exercise. The court considered that the 
Congressional authority to provide such ex- 
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emption was so obvious that it need not ar- 
gue the point (p. 389-390). 

The present Universal Military Training 
and Service Act enacted June 24, 1948, c. 
625, 62 Stat. 604, as amended, in section 
6(j), 50 U.S.C. App. 456(j), exempts from 
combatant training and service in the Armed 
Forces a person “who by reason of religious 
training and belief, is conscientiously opposed 
to participation in war in any form.” This 
exemption continues to be recognized as con- 
stitutional under the free exercise clause, 
Clark v. United States, 236 F. 2d 13 (9th Cir. 
1956), cert, denied, 352 U.S. 882 (1956); 
United States v. Jakobson, 325 F. 2d 409 (2d 
Cir. 1963), cert. granted 32 L.W. 3385, May 5, 
1964. Certiorarl was granted in the Jakobson 
case and in two other conscientious objector 
cases* apparently in order to reconcile the 
conflict between the second and ninth cir- 
cuits as to whether the statutory definition 
of “religious training and belief” as being a 
“belief in a relation to a Supreme Being” 
may constitutionally be applied to exclude 
@ conscientious objector whose belief is based 
on humanistic principles. This conflict is one 
essentially concerned with reasonable classi- 
fication of an exemption under the due proc- 
ess clause, discussed below. It does not con- 
cern the constitutional right of Congress to 
exempt conscientious objectors under the 
free exercise clause. 

In the Jakobson case the second circuit 
faced the problem whether “making exemp- 
tion from military service turns on religious 
training and belief as stated in section 6(j) 
aids religions, and more particularly religions 
based on a belief in the existence of God” 
(p. 414) and thereby conflicts with the hold- 
ing in Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488 
(1961). There it was determined that Mary- 
land could not require an oath affirming a 
belief in God as a prerequisite to becoming a 
notary public. The Jakobson court concluded 
that “the important distinction seems to us 
to be that, in contrast to Maryland's notary 
public oath, Congress enacted this statute, 
in mitigation of what we assume to be the 
constitutionally permissible course of deny- 
ing exemptions to all objectors, for the very 
purpose of protecting ‘the free exercise’ of 
religion by those whose religious beliefs were 
incompatible with military service which 
Toreros had the right to require” (pp. 414- 

as 

An exemption identical with that in the 
1948 military training act was specifically 
included in section 387(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of June 27, 1952, 
c. 477, 66 Stat. 163, 258, 8 U.S.C, 1448(a). This 
statutory exemption followed the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Girouward v. United 
States, 328 U.S. 61 (1946) ruling that the 
naturalization law need not be, and should 
not be, interpreted to exclude an alien who 
would not promise to bear arms because of 
religious scruples. Justice Douglas, for the 
majority, reaffirming principles enunciated 
in earlier dissents by Justices Hughes and 
Holmes, said, “The struggle for religious lib- 
erty has through the centuries been an ef- 
fort to accommodate the demands of the 
state to the conscience of the individual” 
(p. 68). 

The general exemption from taxation of 
religious groups, activities and property is 
another example of the exercise by legisla- 
tures of the constitutional authority to make 
exemptions to aid in the free exercise of 
religion, which continues to be upheld 
against contentions that the exemption op- 
erates to establish the religions thus bene- 
fitted? Under this exemption a unique re- 
ligious doctrine may make an activity of one 
religious group exempt as having a religious 
purpose which would not be exempt when 
carried on by other groups not holding to 
that doctrine.t The exemption from taxation 
of religious activities and occupations is in- 
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corporated into the Social Security Act itself 
which provides optional exemptions for min- 
isters, Christian Science practitioners, em- 
ployees of religious organizations and mem- 
bers of religious orders (26 U.S.C. 1402 (c) 
and (e) and 3121(b) (8). 

A further illustration of the principle that 
a legislature may accommodate particular re- 
ligious beliefs without violating the first 
amendment is the case of Zorach v. Clauson 
343 U.S. 306 (1952). Here the Supreme Court 
held that the New York Legislature did not 
violate the establishment clause by authoriz- 
ing public schools to release children 1 hour 
early every week for religious instruction off 
the school grounds. It said: 

“When the State encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their spiritual 
needs” (pp. 313-314). 

The distinction between Zorach and Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 
(1948) well illustrates the distinction be- 
tween the two first amendment clauses for 
in McCollum the released time plan was held 
unconstitutional as an establishment of re- 
ligion as classrooms and the force of the 
school were used in that plan. 

The most important case, for our purposes, 
is the recent Supreme Court decision in Sher- 
bert v. Verner, 374 U.S. 398 (1963). In this 
case the Court required South Carolina to 
accommodate the requirements of its unem- 
ployment compensation law to the religious 
scruples of an adherent of a particular sect, 
the Seventh-day Adventists. In three sepa- 
rate opinions the members of the Court bal- 
anced the demands of the free exercise clause 
against the prohibitions of the establishment 
clause. The opinion and the concurring opin- 
ion determined that the denial of unemploy- 
ment benefits to a person unavailable for 
suitable work on Saturday because, being 
an Adventist she could not for religious be- 
liefs work on Saturday, was a restriction on 
the free exercise of her religion and, there- 
fore, unconstitutional. The dissenting opin- 
ion contended that the accommodation of 
Adventists was a question of policy for the 
legislature and that while the legisiature 
could constitutionally exempt the Adventist 
from the requirements for eligibility placed 
upon al] other persons the legislature was 
not required to do so. Consequently, the 
full Court apparently would agree that Con- 
gress could constitutionally make an exemp- 
tion from the general requirements of taxa- 
tion and compulsory imsurance of persons 
who because of religious scruples are un- 
willing to accept social security insurance. 
It is solely the constitutional ability of Con- 
gress to make this exemption to which this 
opinion is addressed. 

The reasoning in the Sherbert case needs 
to be examined as it bears upon the power 
of Congress in this area. The principle of 
accommodation of a general law to a par- 
ticular religious scruple is the same in this 
situation as in Sherbert though the facts 
differ in that in the Sherbert case the accom- 
modation was for the purpose of enabling 
the Adventist to receive welfare benefits and 
in the Amish situation the accommodation 
would be for the purpose of exempting the 
Amish from benefits as well as from taxation 
for these benefits, 

First, the Court says that while “the con- 
sequences of such a disqualification to re- 
ligious principles and practices may be only 
an indirect result of welfare legislation” and 
that no criminal sanctions compel work on 
Saturday, the indirect discrimination is 
nevertheless a burden on the free exercise of 
the Adventist’s religion. It requires her to 
abandon her religious precept or forgo a wel- 
fare benefit generally available (pp. 403, 404). 
In the social security situation the employ- 
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ment tax is supported by civil and criminal 
sanctions of assessed penalties and fine, im- 
prisonment and forfeiture, so that the justi- 
fication for congressional relief is even 
clearer. 

Second, the court points out that while 
the State may not discriminate invidiously 
between religions the accommodations re- 
quired to be allowed to the Adventist would 
not be discriminatory but rather would re- 
moye a discrimination based upon her reli- 
gion, since the law does not disqualify per- 
sons who do not work on Sundays (at 406). 
An exemption for those sects which cannot 
in good conscience accept the insurance for 
which they are taxed would not be an lIn- 
vidious discrimination against other reli- 
gions which have no such scruple and whose 
members are therefore able to accept the 
insurance for which they are taxed. 

Third, the court points out that the 
administrative problems concerned and the 
possibility of spurious claims do not justify 
a restriction on the free exercise of religion 
(at 407). 

Then the court concludes (at 409) that 
its holding does not foster the “establish- 
ment” of the Seventh-day Adventist reli- 
gion in South Carolina for the extension of 
unemployment benefits to Adventists is not 
like the involvement of religions with secu- 
lar institutions which the establishment 
clause is designed to forestall as shown in 
its decision announced the same day, School 
District of Abington Township v. Schempp, 
374 U.S. 203 (June 17, 1963). In fact the 
Sherbert ruling reversed the State court rul- 
ing that allowance for the religious obliga- 
tion of the Adventist would be an unconsti- 
tutional discrimination in her favor. See 
Sherbert v. Verner, 240 S.C. 286, 125 S.E. 2d 
737, 746 (1962). 

In the Schempp and its companion case, 
Murray v. Curlett, decided with the same 
opinion, the court found that the States 
were establishing religion in their public 
schools by requiring Bible reading and the 
recitation of prayers therein. These deci- 
sions are developments of the prior term's 
opinion in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962) 
holding that the requirement of recitation 
in the public schools of a State-authored 
prayer was a violation of the establishment 
clause which prohibits Government from 
placing its “power, prestige, and financial 
support * * * behind a particular religious 
belief” (p. 431). In the Schempp case the 
court develops the idea that Government 
must remain “neutral,” a term derived from 
the 6-to-4 decision in Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). In its context 
in the several Establishment cases this term 
means an inability of the State to use its 
powers to require religious observances or to 
use public funds for the support of religious 
institutions. None of the holdings applies 
the establishment clause to forbid the grant- 
ing of an exemption from Government co- 
ercion of a secular action to accommodate 
religious scruples under the free exercise 
clause. The latter clause is predicated, says 
the Schempp court, on Government coercion 
which impinges on religious practice, 374 
U.S. at 223. The distinction between these 
two historic lines of decisions has permitted 
the Schempp case to be decided consistently 
with the Sherbert case on the same day. 

In sum, then, an exemption removes a 
handicap to the free exercise of a particular 
religion placed upon it by force of Gov- 
ernment; it is not a requirement by the 
Government that the particular religion be 
practiced or observed or supported by non- 
adherents. 

The meaning of the Sherbert case is made 
unmistakable in its application by the court 
in the recent case. In re Jenison, 375 U.S. 14 
(1963). Here the court “in the light of 
Sherbert v. Verner” vacated the judgment of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court in In re Jeni- 
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son, 265 Minn. 96, 120 N.W. 2d 515 (1963). 
The Minnesota court had held a person 
selected for jury duty in contempt of court 
for refusing to serve on the jury because of 
a@ religious belief based upon the biblical 
injunction against judging other persons, 
The Minnesota court had reasoned that jury 
duty, being a primary duty of all citizens, 
was superior to a religious belief deemed 
by the court contrary to public order, citing 
Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 (1878) 
which held that Congress could prohibit 
polygamy as a violation of the social order. 

Since the Supreme Court has now held that 
Government must accommodate even the 
highest duties of citizens to sincere religious 
scruples, it is probable that it would hold 
that Congress may accommodate the reli- 
gious scruple against insurance by allowing 
for such a scruple an optional exemption, or 
a lesser form of relief, from social security 
taxation and benefits. 

3. The due process clause: Under the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment tax 
statutes must provide reasonable classifica- 
tions of the subjects taxed or regulated and 
reasonable exemptions, if exemptions are 
provided. But, as has been firmly established 
by the Supreme Court, particularly in cases 
upholding the various exemptions provided 
in the Social Security Act and State unem- 
ployment compensation acts (Carmichael v. 
Southern Coal Co., 301 U.S. 495 (1937); 
Steward Machine Company v. Davis, 301 U.S. 
543 (1937); Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619 
(1987)), the outer bounds of what is a rea- 
sonable tax or exemption classification allow 
@ wider play of legislative judgment than 
many other areas of the law where the “rea- 
sonable” standard is applied. In these cases 
the court assured legislatures that they had 
the widest powers of selection and classifica- 
tion in taxing some at one rate, others at 
another and exempting others altogether, 
where distinctions were based upon “con- 
siderations of policy and practical conven- 
lence.” 

Claims of discriminatory treatment under 
social security continue to be rejected as not 
“patently arbitrary.” Flemming v. Nestor, 
363 U.S. 603, 611 (1960). Recently, Smart v. 
United States, 222 F. Supp. 65 (S.D.N.Y. 
1963), upheld a higher tax on (American) 
employees of the United Nations, as the 
means employed bore a substantial and logi- 
cal relation to the objective; and Lesson v. 
Celebreze, 225 F, Supp. 527 (E.D.N.Y. 1963), 
accepted differences in dependency deter- 
mination for children of a deceased mother 
from that for children of a deceased father, 
based on family support experience. See also 
Cape Shore Fish Co. v. United States, 330 
F. 2d 961 (Ct. Cl, 1964), and Abney v. Camp- 
bell, 206 F. 2d 836 (5th Cir. 1953) on fishing 
vessel employment differences and on domes- 
tic service differences respectively. 

The requirement that exemptions have a 
reasonable basis applies as well to exemp- 
tions based upon religious scruples provided 
by Congress in conformity with the first 
amendment. In a nontax area this require- 
ment has been recently reviewed in the sec- 
ond circuit decisions, pending review in the 
Supreme Court, on the reasonableness of the 
selective service definition of religious train- 
ing and belief as being confined to belief in 
& Supreme Being. United States v. Jakob- 
son, 325 F. 2d 409 (2d Cir. 1963) and United 
States v. Seeger, 326 F. 2a 846 (2d Cir. 1964); 
certiorari granted in both cases, 32 L.W. 
3385, May 5, 1964. In these cases the court 
determined that an exemption from bear- 
ing arms based on religious belief was a con- 
stitutional accommodation of religion, but 
that a restriction of the defintion of religion 
to a Supreme Being was too narrow in view 
of its conclusion that a conscience sincerely 
compeliéd to refrain from bearing arms be- 
cause of a “mystical force of ‘Godness’”’ or a 
“compulsion to follow the paths of “good- 
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ness'” might be religious in nature (Seeger, 
p. 853). In other words, at least in the sec- 
ond circuit, the exemption on the grounds of 
religious objection must reach all who have 
sincere objections which could be interpreted 
as religious in nature. 

In the social security situation, however, 
a classification may be as limited as cir- 
cumstances require, as indicated in the 
Smart and other cases, supra. 

In fact the Social Security Act and its 
amendments have characteristically carved 
out exemptions which are as narrow as re- 
quired by the sociological facts, including 
differences among vocations and religious 
attitudes. Thus, for example, lawyers are 
covered by the self-employment tax, minis- 
ters, including Christian Science practition- 
ers, are optionally covered, but doctors and 
persons who have taken the vow of poverty 
as a member of a religious order are com- 
pletely exempted (26 U.S.C. 1402 (c) and 
(e), and 42 U.S.C. 41l(c) (4) and (5)). 
When the self-employment tax was passed 
in 1950 the act excluded the performance of 
service by a minister of a church or a mem- 
ber of a religious order or by a Christian 
Science practitioner in the exercise of their 
callings, in order to avoid impairment of re- 
ligious liberty (Senate Finance Committee 
hearings on H.R. 6000, 8ist Cong., Jan. 17, 
1950, pt. 1, pp. 1 and 3). The exemption was 
made optional in the 1954 amendment of 
the act for these classes of persons except 
the mendicant orders. These exemptions 
have not been challenged. 

The reason for the present proposal to ex- 
empt members of religious sects, as such, is 
solely that they have a religious objection to 
receiving insurance. Accordingly, a classifi- 
cation of such sects for exemption purposes, 
with appropriate safeguards, would reach all 
those whom Congress would have a reason- 
able ground to exempt and would, therefore, 
not be arbitrary nor violative of due process. 

This conclusion is the basis of the opinion 
of the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation and that of the 
American Law Division of the Library of 
Congress provided to Senator CLARK under 
dates of November 9, 1962, and September 19, 
1962, respectively. These opinions conclude 
that the proposed exemption would be con- 
stitutional as it would apply to all those who 
fall within the classification and that the 
classification is reasonable, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 109, part 1, pages 463, 464. 
A copy of these opinions as reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is attached. 

Since, therefore, Congress may exempt 
those members of 2 religious faith who have 
scruples against receiving insurance, the 
next question is what practical safeguards 
Congress may designate to assure that only 
those who come within the policy of the 
exemption obtain the exemption, without 
imposing arbitrary limitations. 


Limitations on the eremption 


The joint statement by the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reviewing the prob- 
lems created by the proposed exemption for 
the Amish contains in section 3 suggested 
additional limitations upon the exemption. 
These limitations are proposed as possible 
means to protect the social security system 
from an unintended extension of exemptions 
from compulsory insurance which would 
weaken and dilute it. The extensions of the 
exemption might occur, according to this 
joint statement, either through the forma- 
tion of additional faiths claiming opposition 
to acceptance of benefits as one of their 
tenets or through the redefinition by various 
existing separatist groups of their tenets to 
include such opposition. 

I shall consider each of these proposed 
additional limitations, designated “a” 
through “e,” to determine whether the limi- 
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tation may be considered by the courts to be 
a reasonable classification and consistent 
with the due process clause, I shall also sug- 
gest a limitation, designated “f,” which was 
not among those proposed but which may be 
found to limit the exemption reasonably and 
realistically to the groups which Congress 
intends to accommodate by this exemption. 

(a) An explicit limitation of the exemption 
to the old order Amish: This limitation would 
probably be considered arbitrary since the 
designation of one sect to the exclusion of 
other sects having the same scruple would 
be inconsistent with the congressional policy 
of removing the Government coercion of 
belief which constitutes the denial of the 
free exercise of religion. It would also prob- 
ably constitute an invalid preference of one 
particular faith over those which were simi- 
larly situated. The facts presented to Con- 
gress indicate that they may be certain 
other sects of the Amish and possibly other 
religious groups who have the same religious 
scruple which is now being coerced. Further- 
more, the exemption of a single named group 
will be held to be arbitrary * unless the rela- 
tion to the public good is clearly demonstra- 
ble.* 

(b) Limitation to members of a sect, ex- 
cluding adherents who are not members; 
and (c) limitation to members of sects who 
“take care of their own": These limitations 
are being considered together since at least 
some of the bills before Congress provide 
that a necessary condition of exemption is 
a finding by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that the sect makes pro- 
vision for its elderly “members.” This con- 
dition would probably be considered a neces- 
sary and proper public policy consideration 
and, therefore, a reasonable condition upon 
which to base eligibility for exemption. The 
purpose of Congress in this legislation would 
be to assure the fulfillment of the welfare 
purpose of social security while relaxing that 
feature of social security which impinges on 
the free exercise of religion. Moreover, since 
individuals can seldom guarantee their own 
future against deprivation and need, it would 
be reasonable for Congress to provide that 
to qualify for an exemption a person must 
be a member of a sect which shares the 
religious commitment, both with respect to 
refusing State insurance and providing for 
that sect’s welfare. Consequently, since the 
sect aspect is essential, it would seem reason- 
able to limit the qualification for exemption 
to persons who are members of a qualifying 
sect. As said by Justices Black and Douglas 
in Board of Education v, Barnette, 319 U.S. 
624, 643 (1943) : “No well-ordered society can 
leave to the individuals an absolute right 
to make final decisions, unassailable by the 
State, as to everything they will or will not 
do.” 

(d) Limitation to sects which require 
members to follow the occupation of farm- 
ing as a matter of religious principle: This 
limitation, as phrased, would not be appro- 
priate on the basis of the facts given in the 
joint statement. It is there stated that 
“most old-order Amish communities permit 
members to make their living as self-em- 
ployed carpenters or masons” (p. 9). The 
possibility of limiting the exemption to sects 
which are established in farming commu- 
nities for religious reasons is suggested and 
discussed below. 

(e) Limitation to religious groups which 
were established before 1935: Any limitation 
which designates a cutoff date would gener- 
ally be less reasonable than one which on its 
face shows some relationship to the public 
purpose of the statute. For example, a re- 
quirement that the sect shall have demon- 
strated over a period of years its ability to 
take care of its own members would prob- 
ably be more acceptable as a classification. 
The text of certain of the legislative pro- 
posals already contain this principle in that 
they refer to the sect to be exempted as one 
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which is “established.” I would see no rea- 
son why the extent or the test of establish- 
ment might not be specifically spelled out. 
There is some authority that a “classification 
which draws a line in favor of existing busi- 
nesses as against those later entering the 
field will be upheld if any reasonable and 
substantial basis can be found to justify the 
classification.” Del Mar Canning Co. v. 
Payne, 29 Cal. 2a 380, 175 P. 2d 231, 232 
(1946). The circumstances justifying such 
a discrimination must provide substantial 
reason. Mayflower Farms v. Ten Eyck, 297 
U.S. 266 (1936). It is probable that the 
unusual situation of the Amish with respect 
to social security would be considered a sub- 
stantial reason for a limitation of the classi- 
fication to established sects. 

(f) Limitation to sect established in farm- 
ing communities for religious reasons: The 
faith, the members of which are to be ex- 
empted, might be described not only as one 
whose established tenets would be violated 
by the acceptance of insurance, and one 
which provides for elderly and dependent 
members, but as one which for religious rea- 
sons is established in farming communities. 
These limitations might be reasonable if 
Congress found after sufficient inquiry that 
they were necessary to assure that the ex- 
emption would be confined to sects which 
were religiously motivated and responsible, 
and to assure that the welfare purpose of 
social security would be fulfilled. Congress 
might reasonably find that the restriction 
of the exemption to those sects established 
in farming communities would be justi- 
fied on the ground that such a sect could be 
more certainly relied upon to identify and 
provide for its dependent and elderly mem- 
bers than those in the mobile and transient 
urban environment. Conversely, the limita- 
tion would have the effect of excluding sects 
which subsequently organize for the purpose 
of exemption from social security, as it is 
unlikely that these would or could establish 
themselves in farming communities for re- 
ligious or other reasons. The limitation 
would exclude other present separatist 
groups whose principles might, but do not 
specifically, include refusal of social security 
benefits, Legislation which distinguishes 
farming situations from others because of 
sociological and economic differences has 
taken many forms and has been accepted by 
the courts. See, for example, Tigner v. Texas, 
310 U.S. 141 (1940), rehearing denied, 310 
U.S. 659 (1940). 

G. D’ANDELOT BELIN, 
General Counsel. 
FOOTNOTES 
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(1907). Cf. United States v. Department of 
Revenue of Illinois, 191 F. Supp. 723 (N.D. 
Ill. 1961) invalidating a retail tax on sales 
to the Federal but not to the State govern- 
ment. 


S. 380—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE TAX RELIEF FOR FAM- 
ILIES OF VIETNAM PRISONERS OF 
WAR TRAVELING OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES SEEKING INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT THEIR MISSING 
RELATIVES 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
introduce today a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit a tax- 
payer to deduct expenses incurred in 
traveling outside the United States to 
obtain information concerning a member 
of his immediate family who is missing 
in action in Vietnam or who is, or may 
be, held prisoner by the North Viet- 
namese. 

In addition, I am proposing that the 
Internal Revenue Code be further 
amended to relieve prisoners of war and 
those missing in action from income tax 
liability during the time they are held in 
a detained status by the enemy. 

Mr. President, during the past few 
years one of the most distressing aspects 
of the tragic Vietnam war has been the 
inhumane attitude taken by the North 
Vietnamese and the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam toward Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. 

State Department inquiries, congres- 
sional resolutions, which I have strongly 
supported, letterwriting campaigns by 
newspapers, and their readers across the 
Nation, and the joint session on prisoners 
of war have been of no avail. It is par- 
ticularly disheartening to hear of the 
personal experiences of the mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, and wives who 
have spent thousands of dollars in vain 
attempts to learn whether their loved 
ones are in fact dead or alive, and in at- 
tempts to seek their freedom. 

The North Vietnamese have repeatedly 
refused to adhere to the Geneva Conven- 
tion and, despite entreaties from many 
sources, both official and unofficial, have 
not even taken the basic step of human 
decency in revealing the names of the 
prisoners they are currently holding. 

The tragedy of this secrecy is that 
thousands of relatives and friends of 
Americans missing in action must live 
daily under the torment of not knowing 
whether their loved ones are alive or not. 

Last year, the Congress enacted Public 
Law 91-289, to provide extra pay under 
the War Claims Act of 1948, to men held 
prisoners of war. 

However, in addition to this step to 
help the POW’s, there is further action 
we can take to be of direct benefit to 
relatives, who in uddition to the mental 
anguish and emotional strain of not 
knowing whether their loved ones are 
prisoners or not, have undergone con- 
siderable financial expenses trying to 
find out this information. 

Many wives, parents, and children 
have traveled to Paris, and other spots 
around the world, to try to obtain in- 
formation about the status or where- 
abouts of a serviceman who is missing in 
action. In so doing, they have incurred 
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many expenses, such as transportation, 
hotel, meals, and telephone bills. I feel 
that, if we allow businessmen to deduct 
such items in the course of their business, 
we also should take this humanitarian 
step and allow similar deductions for 
those families that have to bear so much 
grief. 

This bill is similar to H.R. 19380, in- 
troduced last year in the other body by 
Representative PAUL FINDLEY, of Illinois. 
I hope the Congress can act swiftly so 
that in this small personal way, we can 
let the relatives of our servicemen miss- 
ing in action know that we are concerned 
about their personal anguish, and want 
to do everything within our power to 
help. 

Mr. President, I ask that my bill be ap- 
propriately referred, and that the text 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 380). A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
a taxpayer to deduct expenses incurred 
in traveling outside the United States to 
obtain information concerning a member 
of his immediate family who is missing 
in action, or who is or may be held pris- 
oner, in the Vietnam conflict, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

s. 380 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) part 
VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to addi- 
tional itemized deductions for individuals) 
is amended by redesignating section 218 as 
section 219 and by inserting after section 217 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 218. Expenses INCURRED IN SEEKING IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING FAMILY 
MEMBERS WHO ARE OR May BE 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


“(a) In GeneraL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, there 
shall be allowed as a deduction the amount 
of any expenses (includible under subsec~- 
tion (b)) which are paid or incurred during 
the taxable year by the taxpayer, or by an- 
other person with respect to whom the tax- 
payer is entitled for such taxable year to an 
exemption under section 151, in connection 
with a trip outside the United States for the 
purpose of locating or communicating with 
a member of the taxpayer's immediate family 
who is or may be a prisoner of war or is 
otherwise in a missing status (as defined in 
section 551(2) of title 37, United States Code) 
during and in connection with the Vietnam 
conflict, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such member is alive, or for the pur- 
pose of seeKing his release from imprison- 
ment or detention. 

“(b) EXPENSES INCLUDIBLE.—The expenses 
which may be included in the deduction 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
trip shall include the costs of transportation, 
board, lodging, telephone calls, and other 
items and services on or in connection with 
such trip, but only to the extent that they 
are directly related to and necessary for the 
purpose (specified in subsection (a)) for 
which the trip was made. 

(b) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
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amended by striking out the last item and 

inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 218. Expenses incurred in seeking in- 
formation concerning family 
members who are or may be 
prisoners of war. 

“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

“(c) VIETNAM CONFLICT DeEFINep.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘Vietnam 
conflict’ includes combatant activities by 
United States forces in Vietnam and other 
areas of Southeast Asia, and directly related 
military, naval, air, and supply activities, 
conducted on or after February 28, 1961, and 
prior to such date as may be specified by 
the President by Executive order as the date 
of the termination of such activities.” 

Sec, 2. Section 112 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to certain com- 
bat pay of members of the Armed Forces) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) PRISONERS OF War, Erc.—Gross in- 
come does not include compensation received 
for active service as a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States for any month 
during any part of which such member is in 
a missing status (as defined in section 551 
(2) of title 37, United States Code) during 
the Vietnam conflict (as defined in section 
218(c)).” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1970.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION DEFINING PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AUTHORITY TO DEPLOY U.S. 
TROOPS ABROAD 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as we began 
our involvement in Vietnam, the Con- 
gress partly surrendered its constitution- 
al responsibilities relative to the scope 
of American foreign policy. This was a 
mistake which should not be repeated. 
Today I expect to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a joint resolution which 
restricts the deployment of American 
troops beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States without specific congres- 
sional authorization. It would exempt 
only four carefully defined situations in- 
volving our national security. Even with- 
in these four exempt situations, the Pres- 
ident would be required to report any 
U.S. troop deployment in a foreign na- 
tion to the Congress within 48 hours. In 
all other situations, congressional ap- 
proval would be required prior to such 
deployment of American forces. 

I have long held the opinion that Con- 
gress must assume a leading role in the 
definition of Presidential authority to in- 
tervene militarily in foreign nations. The 
war in Vietnam has made this abundant- 
ly clear. I cannot think of any task more 
important for this Congress than the 
proper and clear definition of the respec- 
tive constitutional roles of the President 
and the Congress in the area of foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, I offer a resolution for 
reference to the appropriate committee 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the joint resolution be printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 18) to 
define the principles which shall govern 
the deployment of the Armed Forces of 
the United States by the President, the 
express U.S. foreign policy objectives in 
Southeast Asia, introduced by Mr. 
Tart, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 18 


Whereas wide discussion and differences 
of opinion have arisen among the members 
of the body politic with respect to the power 
of the President as Commander in Chief to 
deploy the Armed Forces of the United States 
beyond its territorial limits and to commit 
such Armed Forces to combat, and 

Whereas the Congress has, through acqui- 
escence and overt action, sanctioned on nu- 
merous occasions the deployment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States beyond 
its territorial limits and commitment of such 
Armed Forces to combat without prior ex- 
press authorization or a declaration of war 
by the Congress, and 

Whereas in order to eliminate the con- 
fusion caused by the previous acquiescence 
and overt actions by Congress, there is a 
need for a clear statement of policy by the 
Congress as to the foreign policy of the 
United States in Southeast Asia, the deploy- 
ment of Armed Forces by the President gen- 
erally, and specifically their deployment in 
fulfillment of such foreign policy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 


Part I 


The deployment and commitment to com- 
bat of the Armed Forces of the United States 
in, within the territorial waters of, or over 
the territory or territorial waters of any other 
nation is authorized and shall be undertaken 
only with specific prior authorization of Con- 
gress by law; except that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, is authorized to de- 
ploy and commit to combat such Armed 
Forces at his sole discretion: 

(1) When he finds that the territory or the 
Armed Forces of the United States are under 
attack or imminent threat of attack; or 

(2) When he finds that such deployment 
is necessary to fulfill a treaty obligation of 
the United States not qualified by constitu- 
tional or treaty contained limitations of con- 
ditions; or 

(3) When he finds that such deployment 
is necessary to effectuate a declaration of 
war acted on by the Congress; or 

(4) When he finds that such deployment 
is necessary to exercise the inherent right of 
self-defense of the Nation or its nationals 
pursuant to established principles of inter- 
national law or article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

The President shall notify the Congress with- 
in twenty-four hours after any such finding 
of all action he has taken at his sole dis- 
cretion pursuant to any such finding. In the 
event the Congress is not in session, then the 
President shall convene the Congress in an 
extraordinary session and so notify the Con- 
gress within forty-elght hours after such 
finding. This authorization shall terminate 
upon the passage of a concurrent resolution 
to that effect by both Houses of Congress. 

Part II 


The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States that each of 
the several free Southeast and South Asian 
nations should have the primary responsibil- 
ity for the defense of its own territorial in- 
tegrity: Provided, however, That it is the 
policy of the United States where requested 
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and where needed to furnish economic and 
military material assistance to such nations 
whose territorial integrity is threatened by 
armed aggression. The Congress specifically 
authorizes the continued deployment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the ter- 
ritorial limits of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam for such time and in such manner as 
the President, as Commander in Chief, shall 
deem necessary and appropriate to acoom- 
Plish a responsible and irreversible with- 
drawal of such Armed Forces of the United 
States and the assumption by the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of South Vietnam at 
the earliest feasible date of the responsibility 
for the defense of the territorial integrity of 
the Republic of South Vietnam: Provided 
further, That the Armed Forces of the United 
States should not be deployed or committed 
to combat in Indochina in territory other 
than that of the Republic of South Vietnam, 
except as provided in part I hereof. This 
declaration of policy and authorization shall 
terminate upon the passage of a concurrent 
resolution to that effect by both Houses of 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 
S. 123 AND S. 124 

At the request of the junior Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the name 
of the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) was added as a cosponsor 
of the bills S. 123, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to modify the op- 
eration of the Kortes unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, Wyoming, for fish- 
ery conservation, and S. 124, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Polecat Bench 
Area of the Shoshone extensions unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, Wyoming, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 1!13—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CONTINU- 
ING FOR 1 MONTH CERTAIN AU- 
THORITY FOR INVESTIGATIONS 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
RisicorF) submitted a resolution (S. Res, 
13) continuing for 1 month certain au- 
thority for investigations by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations into 
the efficiency and economy of operations 
of all branches of Government, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrd of West 
Virginia when he submitted the resolu- 
tion appear later in the Recorp under 
the appropriate heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 14—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
AMEND RULE XXII OF THE SEN- 
ATE RULES 


Mr. MILLER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 14); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 14 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by striking 
out the third paragraph of section 2 and 
by substituting in place thereof the follow- 
ing: “And if that question shall be decided 
in the affirmative by three-fifths of the Sen- 
ators present and voting and also by a ma- 
jority of the Senators affiliated with each 
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of the two major political parties present 
and voting, then said measure, motion, or 
other matter pending before the Senate, or 
the unfinished business, shall be the un- 
finished business to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXII OF THE STANDING RULES 
OF THE SENATE—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 2 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate Resolution 9, to amend rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Janu- 
ary 29 New York Times Economic Survey 
of Latin America includes two articles 
that underscore the danger that while 
rapid and unprecedented political change 
is occurring in Latin America, the U.S. 
Government remains inactive and silent, 
its attention diverted to other areas of 
the world. Moreover, Washington’s si- 
lence and inactivity do not appear to be 
the result of deliberate abstention. 
Rather, they seem to be the result of ne- 
glectful abandonment so long as Govern- 
ment energies are directed elsewhere. 

U.S. citizens now hold $13 billion of 
direct U.S. investment in Latin America, 
which compares to $12 billion in the 
Common Market area. If the pace of 
change in Latin America continues to ac- 
celerate—and this we must expect—we 
may anticipate further expropriations or 
other restrictive measures by Latin 
American governments directed against 
U.S. investors. These two articles suggest 
the time has come for the rapid develop- 
ment of a U.S. policy that will provide 
assistance and guidance to our business- 
men and that will at the same time 
defuse some of the dangerous political 
tensions now building up between Latin 
America and the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles appearing in the 
New York Times be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATINS ACCELERATE TEMPO OF REVOLUTION 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

SANTIAGO, Cuite—The sea of discontent 
that has long threatened the traditional Lat- 
in American establishment broke over an 
increasing number of countries in the region 
last year. 

The largest wave was the democratic elec- 


tion of a Marxist Government here last fall. 

‘With the former bulwarks of United States 
aid and involyement giving way rapidly to 
Washington's new policy of “low profile” and 
dise ent, the tempo of change is in- 
tensifying throughout the area. 

The four key pillars of the Latin American 
establishment—the political forces, the mili- 
tary, the church and business—were thus 
left without the traditional support of their 
North American ally. 

For the foreign investor, the turmoil that 
long had threatened his venture in Latin 
countries descended on a growing number of 
former El Dorados. 
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The foreign investor found Chile promis- 
ing to nationalize all basic commercial and 
industrial enterprises. Earlier, neighboring 
Peru and Bolivia had moved against many 
foreign companies. 

While Mexico maintained her economic 
rate of growth through costly borrowing, 
Central America and the Caribbean coun- 
tries were swept toward currents that might 
be potentially dangerous to foreign com- 
panies. 

Brazil, the giant of the area, continued to 
purchase her impressive gains at the cost 
of severe repressive measures that were cre- 
ating a reservoir of anti-establishment senti- 
ment, 

Argentina, Venezuela and Ecuador sought 
to cope with their institutionalized prob- 
lems by shifting the blame to foreign inter- 
ests. 

Elsewhere, Colombia narrowly escaped be- 
ing taken over by extremists, Uruguay be- 
came & battleground for urban guerrillas and 
Paraguay remained caught in repression and 
poverty, despite an outward boom, 

Given this gloomy picture of the region 
insofar as foreign investments are concerned, 
Washington’s so-called “low profile” policy 
is viewed by many United States business- 
men as the sealing of their fate in Latin 
America. 

In the absence of any word from Washing- 
ton about its policy toward the owners of 
more than $13-billion of direct United States 
investment in the area—against $12-billion 
in the European Common Market—the in- 
vestors can only wait for the inevitable. 

And the inevitable would appear to be 
more nationalization and profit-slashing re- 
strictions. 

Washington's new policy—or lack of one— 
toward its southern neighbors has elimi- 
nated its former “carrots and sticks” that 
had protected United States investments in 
the region. 

In his Halloween night speech on Latin 
American affairs 15 months ago. President 
Nixon offered trade instead of the former 
aid. Since then, the Alliance for Progress has 
been quickly buried and financial loans and 
grants cut sharply. 

At the same time, few businessmen expect 
the marines to come to their rescue as they 
have in the past. 

What has brought about Washington's out- 
ward indifference? According to diplomatic 
observers seeking an answer, there appear to 
be three major factors that govern State 
Department thinking. 

First, it is widely believed in Washington 
that the problems of Latin America are so 
vast that only vast outlays of aid could 
help solve them. The Administration cannot 
commit financial resources of such magni- 
tude at present. 

Second, there is the feeling that Washing- 
ton’s prececupation with Vietnam, the Mid- 
die East and domestic social and economic 
problems has tended to take the limelight 
away from the hemisphere. 

Finally, there is a widespread belief among 
diplomats in Latin America that few, if any, 
of President Nixon’s close advisers have any 
first-hand knowledge of the region. 

Meantime, the other four pillars endure, 
for better or worse, seeking to accommodate 
as best they can to changing conditions. 

The political leaders in many Latin coun- 
tries, for example, have little choice. Faced 
with staggering social, economic and often 
racial troubles, they frequently seek to buy 
time or peace. And the least expensive cost 
seems to be nationalism or statism. 

Throughout the area, government Officials 
have expressed a sense of having been 
betrayed by the United States. Having com- 
mitted themselves to sweeping reform pro- 
grams under the Alliance for Progress, which 
raised the expectations of their people, they 
now find themselves isolated. 
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Those political leaders not already given 
over to radical solutions or experiments to 
solve their problems are rapidly losing ground 
in Latin America today. 

As dollars become scarce because of the 
decline in aid and the slowdown in business 
in the developed lands, many Latin Ameri- 
can countries are finding it difficult to permit 
investors from the United States and other 
countries to take out profits. 

United States investors alone earned a 
gross profit of $11.3-billion on their direct 
investment of $13-billion in the decade ended 
with 1968, according to the Council for Latin 
America, which represents some 200 of the 
major North American concerns operating in 
the area. 

The second pillar of the traditional 
group—the military—has also taken a hard 
line toward its former mentors in the United 
States. 

The military’s primary concern is security 
against anti-government guerrillas. Many 
Latin military men are deeply impressed by 
the United States experience in Vietnam. 
Few here doubt they could do better against 
determined and popular uprisings. 

Most Latin military forces are too badly 
armed, insufficiently trained and poorly mo- 
tivated to conduct guerrilla warfare. Know- 
ing full well their limitations, the military 
men have become a potent force urging polit- 
ical leaders to find solutions to the problems 
that spawn guerrilla movements. 

Besides, few military men believe that 
their jobs depend on the political complexion 
of their country. Their main concern is the 
integrity of their institution as a force in 
society. 

As for the Roman Catholic Church, for- 
merly a mainstay of the established order in 
Latin America, the new liberal tendencies 
within the church have often neutralized 
it as a power. Desperately short of those 
seeking a vocation, the church in Latin 
America must depend more and more on 
foreign clergymen, 

Ironically, the clergymen recruited from 
abroad have been sent out in many instances 
because their non-conformist views have 
made them unwelcome at home. Today, rad- 
ical priests sent from conservative areas of 
Europe and the United States are dominat- 
ing the thinking of religious orders through- 
out Latin America. 

Most disappointing to foreign business in- 
terests today, however, is the fourth pillar— 
the local entrepreneur—for he has been 
hardly a friend to the foreigner in recent 
years, choosing instead to divert the atten- 
tion from himself. 

In many Latin nations, notably Peru, 
Argentina and Venezuela, the doemstic busi- 
nessman has actually led and fed national- 
istic forces. Obviously, one motive was to 
remove more powerful competition. 

To foreign businessmen, however, the at- 
titude of their local counterparts is short- 
sighted. Once the state moves into commerce 
and industry, they assert, the appetite of 
the state will know no bounds. 

But tradition is difficult to overcome. And 
the Latin American businessman has long 
operated under the so-called “suitcase men- 
tality” that calls for “get it and get out.” 

Perhaps, some foreign investors concede, 
the Latin businessman saw the upheaval 
coming earlier. In any event, the steady 
grinding away of United States interests in 
the area may also be ascribed to the indif- 
ference of the home offices over the years. 

The general view expressed by many 
United States businessmen and diplomats 
last year was in the words of one old Latin 
hand: 

“What good will it do Uncle Sam to spend 
countless billions, not to mention the hu- 
man toll, to save Asia and the Middle East 
and lose our traditional friends and neigh- 
bors in our own back yard?” 
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DOES THE UNITED STATES Have ANY ROLE TO 
PLAY? 
(By Rodrigo Botero) 

The decade of the nineteen-seventies finds 
the inter-American community in a situation 
of disarray and confusion, which is fitting 
and proper for any self-respecting part of 
the world today. Strife and turmoil have 
become normal. 

Yet there are significant if undramatic 
changes taking place within Latin America, 
as well as in the United States-Latin Amer- 
ican relationship, that will have a decisive 
influence upon the nature of the inter- 
American dialogue in the foreseeable future. 

The change in the United States’ attitude 
toward Latin America is part of the over-all 
reassessment of foreign policy as frustration 
with the Vietnam war has become wide- 
spread. Disenchantment with involvement 
abroad includes the hemisphere. The Alliance 
for Progress, conceived as a democratic al- 
ternative to dictatorship, is a shattered 
dream from a distant era. 

After President John F, Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, the substance of the Alliance disap- 
peared, although the name and the rhetoric 
survived the Johnson Administration. Today, 
one is at a loss trying to identify anyone at 
& decision-making level within the United 
States Government who knows or cares about 
Latin America. Latin America has become a 
nonissue in well-informed United States 
circles, and is in danger of becoming a lost 
continent so far as American public opinion 
goes, 

The disappearance of the United States 
as a participant in the hemispheric colloquy 
is an unexpected contingency. The inter- 
American system was designed fundamen- 
tally to establish rules for coping with the 
Colossus of the North. For decades Latin 
America has been seeking a modus vivendi 
with the United States—which, as Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada 
said, is comparable to sleeping in bed with 
an elephant. 

The problems of not getting crushed are of 
a different nature from those bought about 
by the departure of the beast. Neither in the 
United States nor in Latin America can it 
be taken for granted now that the moderni- 
zation of the hemisphere is of any relevance 
to the world’s richest and most powerful 
nation. 

The changes that have been taking place 
in Latin America can be summarized under 
four headings: self-awareness, nationalism, 
the new militarism and the sobering effects 
of economic reality. Those affect Latin 
America's view of itself, its role in the world 
and its relationship with the United States. 

Latin American leaders are finding out 
what little practical value there is in trying 
to form a common bloc with the underde- 
veloped, non-Western nations known as the 
Third World. Latin American countries have 
little in common with the newly independ- 
ent nations of Asia and Africa. Our interests 
and theirs rarely coincide. 

For better or worse, Latin America is part 
of Western society. Parts of it already are 
approaching southern European living 
standards. Before the end of this century 
several Latin Amerian countries will rank 
as world powers in a category comparable to 
that of France cr Britain. 

This knowledge, coupled with an increased 
assertiveness of local value in every sphere, 
has brought about a greater degree of self- 
confidence and a stronger regional national- 
ism. Nationalism has also been given impetus 
by the new military regimes, which represent 
attempts on the part of the military to 
cope with the economic and social problems 
that eluded civilian leadership. 

The magnitude of those problems has in- 
creased sharply. The combined effects of the 
population explosion, rapid and uncontrolled 
urbanization and spreading unemployment 
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are creating tremendous demands upon the 
social, economic and political systems of the 
region. Those factors and others have led to 
a stiffening of the Latin American position 
in dealing with the United States, particu- 
larly in the senstitive areas of trade, direct 
foreign investment and control over natural 
resources. 

But simultaneously, as it has broadened 
its international economic experience, Latin 
America is discovering that in this imper- 
fect world there are worse partners than 
the United States. When the recommenda- 
tion to the new Chilean regime to maintain 
a working relationship with the United 
States comes from the Cuban Government, 
we are approaching a useful degree of real- 
ism in dealing with the world. 

The deterioration of the inter-American 
System affects the issues more than the 
mechanisms. The inter-American machinery 
continues to thrive in a Parkinsonian tangle 
of agencies and committees. There are plenty 
of bilateral and multilateral talks on such 
things as soluble coffee, fishing rights, tex- 
tile quotas and the precise meaning of 
“prompt, adequate and effective compensa- 
tion.” Those topics are by no means irrele- 
vant, but unless we can discuss them within 
a larger framework, they may prove intract- 
able. 

It is doubtful that any new inter-American 
initiative can be undurtaken until after the 
Vietnam tragedy has come to an end. Even 
so, there is much to be done at the academic 
level to try to reconstruct the lost consen- 
sus, in view of the radically different cir- 
cumstances in which this decade finds the 
United States and Latin America. Let the 
scholars address themselves to the issues the 
statesmen and politicians are for the present 
ignoring: 

Should Latin America accept the coop- 
eration of the United States, or go it alone? 

If conflict is unavoidable, can the hos- 


tilities be carried on according to some mini- 
mum ground rules of civility? 

Given the present state of affairs in the 
hemisphere, that is about as much as can 
be asked from men of goodwill on both sides 
of the Rio Grande. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Idaho is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 
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“SENIOR POWER”: AS A FORCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the term 
“senior power” has received increasing 
attention of late. Older Americans were 
active in the 1970 congressional elec- 
tions, supporting those candidates who 
seemed most attuned to their problems 
and their hopes. But even more impor- 
tant, elderly citizens are busy, not only 
during election campaigns, but also in 
the day-to-day process of generating 
widespread understanding and support 
of legislation or other actions which af- 
fect them directly. 

Many individuals have found that, in 
retirement, they must do battle when 
State legislatures consider matters such 
as tax relief for aged homeowners. Oth- 
ers have argued before their municipal 
governing bodies for reduced transit 
fares or for better housing. And in 
Washington, national organizations have 
been effective advocates of social secu- 
rity reform, better nursing home care, 
improvements in medicare and medicaid, 
and much else. 

In addition, some spokesmen for the 
elderly have given vigorous support to 
legislation which has no apparent direct 
relationship to the elderly. The National 
Council of Senior Citizens, for example, 
has supported such causes as job safety 
legislation and the National Health Secu- 
rity program for all age groups. The 
NCSC attitude is: What is good for all 
Americans is also good for the elderly; 
today’s young people will one day be 
elderly themselves, and they will ap- 
proach retirement with much more con- 
fidence if their total lifetime is one of 
fulfillment. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Aging for the past 10 years, I have 
been deeply impressed with the growing 
self-awareness among older Americans 
as to the need for action on their behalf 
and on behalf of others. They are by no 
means a group without the ability to 
speak out. 

This trend will be especially important 
during 1971, which will culminate with a 
White House Conference on Aging. It 
is vital that the elderly speak out even 
more loudly during the next 10 months 
or so. It is significant that both the 
NCSC and the American Association of 
Retired Persons have expressed deep- 
rooted misgivings about preparations 
now underway for that Conference. 
Leaders of those organizations fear that 
the Conference could become simply an 
exercise in problem identification rather 
than an instrument for devising action 
strategies to deal with those problems. If 
aged and aging Americans throughout 
the Nation take aggressive roles in pre- 
liminary State conferences planned for 
the month of May, however, they will 
help assure that the White House Con- 
ference will do the job that must be done 
to help make this decade one of real 
progress for today’s generation of re- 
tirees and for all those who will follow. 

Mr. President, I believe that every leg- 
islator—local, State, or Federal—should 
heed the voice of “senior power” in this 
White House Conference year. Some as- 
pects of that phenomenon were described 
in the magazine section of the Washing- 
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ton Sunday Star of January 24. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Duck! GERIATRIC Lis Is ON THE MARCH 

(By Vernon Pizer) 


“And sigh that only one thing has been lent 
To youth and age in common—discontent.” 
—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Sir Edwin—wherever you may be a century 
after penning that snippet of poetry—there’s 
news for you, Youth and age no longer have 
only discontent in common; today they also 
share in common a growing militancy arising 
from that discontent. The elderly do not 
quite adopt all of youth’s forms of mili- 
tancy—they are too insomniac for sleep-ins, 
too anaphrodisiac for love-ins, too arthritic 
for rock throwing—yet it is clear that the 
geriatric generation, rallying under its war 
cry of “Senior Power,” is in rebellion. Here 
are some of the more recent skirmishes. 

Last summer, in front of Gov. Rockefeller’s 
New York City office, 1,000 oldsters—some in 
wheelchairs and all wearing big “Senior 
Power” buttons—staged a turbulent street 
demonstration in behalf of increased bene- 
fits for the aged, the blind and the disabled. 
They won the increase. 

On the opposite coast, another governor, 
Ronald Reagan of California, also had been 
the target for the ire of the elderly. A group 
of seniors recently burst into his office. Tak- 
ing it over, they staged a defiant, five-hour 
sit-in to protest the level of welfare pay- 
ments, They won no immediate concessions, 
but they did give Reagan something to 
ponder. 

In Miami Beach, senior citizens declared 
war against grocers they charged with con- 
sistently overpricing their goods. Hundreds 
of chanting, placarded grandparents (many 
astutely playing both ends against the mid- 
dle by bringing along their grandchildren) 
laid siege with picket lines, The grocers caved 
in, agreeing to adjust their pricing policies. 

In Boston, old-timers took direct action 
against a state legislative committee chair- 
man obstinately bottling up an old-age as- 
sistance bill in his committee. Learning that 
the chairman suffered from an ulcer that he 
held in check only by going out for soothing 
nourishment at noon each day, two dozen 
geriatric commandos formed a phalanx at 
his office door just before lunchtime. Sty- 
mied by unyielding, wall-to-wall elders, the 
legislator fumed while his ulcer escalated 
from discomfort to anguish, In the end he 
capitulated, solemnly pledging to release the 
bill promptly; whereupon the human barri- 
cade wished him bon appetit and parted. 

But it was in Washington that the elderly 
gained a signal victory with nationwide im- 
plications. A major complaint of the aged 
almost everywhere in the U.S. is that munic- 
ipal health services are woefully inadequate, 
and last May Washington seniors decided the 
time had come to challenge the medical es- 
tablishment head-on. They selected as their 
battlefield D.C. General Hospital, notorious 
for understaffing and overcrowding. Under 
the banner of the Senior Citizens Clearing- 
house of the District of Columbia, and joined 
by other interested local groups, they de- 
manded to be heard by the Joint Commission 
on the Accreditation of Hospitals inspection 
team scheduled to evaluate D.C. General for 
its biennial re-accreditation. Never in JCAH’s 
51 years had private citizens appeared before 
its inspection teams, but this challenge was 
too determined, too well organized to ignore. 
Shattering precedent, JCAH agreed to hear 
the patients’ story. Dr. John Porterfield, 
commission president, came himself from 
Chicago to head the team. The senior citi- 
zens, for the first time, had an opportunity to 
testify, and their testimony directly influ- 
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enced the decision to grant D.C. General only 
limited, one-year accreditation, pending 
clean-up of deficiencies. Going further, JCAH 
agreed that all inspection teams nationwide 
would henceforth hear citizen representatives 
as a regular part of its accreditation proce- 
dure. 

The latest senior citizen battle—an all-out 
attack against nursing-home operators bru- 
tally victimizing elderly patients—is now 
shaping up into a major confrontation. The 
opening guns have just been fired by a 
“Nader’s Raiders” task force before a special 
Senate Subcommittee on Aging. Charging 
nursing homes with appalling abuse of the 
elderly, Ralph Nader and members of his 
team cited shocking examples of “collective 
callousness” toward senior citizens and urged 
the aging to form a “liberation movement” 
to fight it. The call to arms is being heeded. 
Said one grim senior in the hushed hearing 
room, “It has come down to a case of sur- 
vival—theirs or ours. We will fight fire with 
fire to put the nursing home hell-hole opera- 
tors out of business.” 

From coast to coast, contradicting their 
tradition of undemanding docility, the 
elderly are no longer willing to accept crumbs 
while others reach for slices, no longer willing 
to follow a script that others have written 
for them. In an age of protest, they too are 
protesting. In an age of activism, they have 
become activists. 

The only surprise is that the elderly have 
waited so long to take a forceful stand on 
their own behalf. As a group, they are among 
the poorest of the poor, the most neglected 
of the neglected. Ten million citizens over 
65 have incomes under $75 a week to meet 
all living expenses. Two million elderly cou- 
ples have combined incomes of only $50 a 
week to cover all expenses, Half of the aging 
Americans who live alone must do it on a 
total income of less than $30 a week. Because 
the elderly are “last hired, first fired,” only 
one of every five who is employable and 
actively seeking work is able to secure even 
a part-time job. The highest suicide rate 
among American males is in the over-65 
group. 

But those are statistics, not flesh-and- 
blood people. A Washington housewife, Mrs. 
Mae Phillips, keen and youthful-appearing 
despite her 75 years, knows first-hand the 
human side of those depressing figures. “Lack 
of money doesn't really hit home until you 
can't turn on a heater in the winter because 
you can’t meet a fuel bill. It doesn’t hit 
home until you have to figure how many 
suppers you can squeeze from a package of 
crackers and a piece of cheese. It doesn't hit 
home until you have to choose between buy- 
ing the crackers and cheese or buying medi- 
cine. And it isn’t just poverty, it’s also the 
indignity and contempt you face. You wait 
for a bus, and it stops three feet from the 
curb. The extra six inches to step up can be 
pure misery, especially with the driver yelling 
at you to get moving because he has a sched- 
ule to keep. You go to a government office 
and have to wait four or five hours before 
you are called. When it is finally your turn, 
the clerk tells you roughly to go to a differ- 
ent office halfway across town. The fact is 
that the elderly are made to feel that they 
no longer have a place in the community.” 

Another senior citizen says bitterly, “One 
day my supervisor compliments me on my 
fine work, and the next day he fires me be- 
cause I’ve reached what the front office says 
is ‘retirement age.’ Nobody asked me if I 
wanted to retire, but there I am out in the 
cold. My little cushion in the bank disap- 
pears because inflation has shrunk it. I move 
to a crummy room in a crummy neighbor- 
hood. After a lifetime as a law-abiding, tax- 
paying citizen I have frayed collars and holes 
in my shoes. On the street, people start to 
give me a wide berth, like they think I'm a 
panhandler or a pickpocket. Because I’ve 
lived long enough to reach ‘retirement age, 
I’ve become a wart on the face of humanity.” 
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It is a bleak, sad picture that the senior 
citizens paint. If the elderly are at last 
rebelling, nobody can accuse them of being 
rebels without a cause, 

How strong is the rebellious spirit that 
seems to be coursing through the once- 
tractable rocking-chair generation? I put the 
question to John B. Martin, who is both U.S. 
commissioner on aging and special assistant 
to the President for the aging. He does not 
quibble in his response. “I see increasing 
militancy on the part of the elderly, and I 
expect to see more of it in the future. 
I am convinced that, though there may be 
many kinds of power, there is nothing more 
potent than aroused Senior Power.” 

Martin deplores resort to violence, but he 
defends the right of the elderly to stir 
things up. “For far too long, older Americans 
have been regarded as nuisances to be tol- 
erated or as charity patients. Instead of 
being rewarded for contributions they make 
in thelr working years toward building the 
tremendous capacity of the nation, older 
Americans have been expected to be content 
with half measures. They are all too often 
barred from the world they made—by lack 
of money, by lack of place, by lack of wel- 
come and opportunity, by the attitudes of 
those around them who dominate and con- 
trol their lives. As a nation, we have not yet 
made an irrevocable commitment to a policy 
of treating our older people as first-class 
citizens truly participating in our national 
life.” With a suggestion of irony, he adds, 
“We don’t expect them to protest. But some- 
one must protest.” 

Effective senior citizen protest began when 
the elderly discovered that the name of the 
game is organization. Of their several na- 
tionwide organizations, the largest is the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, Inc. 
Characterized by Commissioner Martin as 
“activist,” it is the creation of former Rep. 
Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island, who relin- 
quished his House seat in 1960 to devote full 
time to fighting for passage of Medicare; in 
1961 he established the National Council as 
a rallying point in the drive for enabling 
legislation. Victory came in 1965, when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed Medicare into law, de- 
claring that it had come into being only be- 
cause of the persistence of Forand and the 
National Council of Senior Citizens. 

Forand's imprint of political activism has 
been left indelibly on the National Council 
and its three million members grouped re- 
gionally into 3,000 clubs. As Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, present president of the council, puts 
it, “We may be nonpartisan, but we are far 
from being political bystanders. As an issue- 
oriented organization, we have the political 
clout, and the expertise in wielding it, to 
significantly influence the outcome of issues.” 

How much influence do senior citizens 
really have? Twenty million Americans—10 
percent of the population—are over 65. An- 
other 10 percent are “junior-seniors,” aged 
55 to 65. And increasingly sophisticated geri- 
atric procedures are enlarging the rolls of 
the elderly. But that is only part of the story. 
Over 90 percent of all senior citizens are 
registered voters, far higher than the rate 
of registration among younger groups. More 
significantly, two-thirds of registered seniors 
vote regularly, while only about half of the 
younger registrants actually show up at the 
polling booths. Former HEW Secretary Wilbur 
J. Cohen sums it up succinctly: “Older peo- 
ple vote more predominantly. We have a lot 
of young people raising holy hell but not 
voting.” This is a lesson being learned by 
those whose political lives rest in the hands 
of the voters. It is from this reality that the 
elderly get their clout. 

Cruikshank contends that the recent na- 
tional elections served to demonstrate the 
ballot-box strength for seniors, especially in 
the Florida senatorial contest. In that race, 
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William Cramer, a Republican congressman 
whose voting record has not endeared him to 
the elderly, was pitted against Lawson Chiles, 
whose performance as a Democratic state sen- 
ator had struck a more responsive chord 
among oldsters. With deep satisfaction, 
Cruikshank says, “The first organized groups 
to endorse Chiles for the U.S. Senate were the 
Florida senior citizens’ clubs, That’s nothing 
piddling—there are 400 of these clubs in the 
state. Nobody claims the senior citizens 
single-handedly carried the day for Chiles. 
On the other hand, nobody can deny that a 
sixth of all Floridians are elderly, and Chiles 
was their boy.” 

Now there is evidence that senior citizens 
will not stop with bloc-voting. The reason 
is clear. Often they must rally behind a can- 
didate who is not ideal but is simply the least 
of the evils on the ballot. To break out of 
this box, the elderly in several sections of the 
country are preparing to put up their own 
candidates. Frank Manning, a driving force 
among Massachusetts seniors, revealed this 
developing electoral confrontation recently 
when he announced, “By 1972 in California, 
Massachusetts, Florida and other key states, 
we will in some instances be flelding our own 
candidates, not necessarily senior citizens. 
Our main target at the start will be Congress 
and the state legislatures.” 

The point to all this is that the elderly 
have emerged as an organized, potent force to 
be reckoned with. Sen. Harrison A. Williams 
of New Jersey, chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, noting the growing po- 
litical awareness of the elderly, says, “I see 
more and more evidence of solidarity and 
growing numbers of older persons who are 
taking vigorous public positions on local and 
national issues." 

Cruikshank couldn’t agree more. “That gets 
to the heart of the matter. Solidarity and a 
vigorous public stand have made Senior power 
more than just a snappy slogan. And we have 
proved that we won’t hesitate to use Senior 
Power of the nation’s elderly are threatened.” 

How the National Council mobilizes its 
geriatric troops in the face of threat was 
demonstrated in its war against the giant of 
the magazine world, the Reader’s Digest. 
Three years ago the Digest, opposing a move 
to broaden Social Security coverage, ran an 
article condemning the program as misman- 
aged and fiscally unsound. 

“The charges were viciously false, and they 
were a dagger at every senior citizen’s throat,” 
Cruikshank says. “The Digest refused to cor- 
rect the record, so we had to take matters in 
our own hands,” 

The National Council girded for battle, 
setting up a command post under its execu- 
tive director, William R. Hutton. Marshaling 
his forces, Hutton deployed them to the 10 
areas of the country where the Digest main- 
tains offices. In charge of each region he 
placed an experienced lieutenant, many of 
them veterans of the labor wars of an earlier 
era. On D-day, Hutton blew the whistle and 
there was a massive, coordinated outpouring 
of senior citizens from coast to coast. Con- 
verging on the Digest offices, the grim, angry 
seniors threw up picket lines while their 
“truth squads” handed out astringently 
blunt leaflets. Extra police details were called 
out to hold the pickets in check in Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco. In New York City, despite a 
driving rain, nearly 1,000 seniors led by Wal- 
ter Newburgher, a seasoned hand, took up 
battle stations around the Digest offices un- 
der the watchful eyes of riot police. A task 
force dispatched by the New York contingent 
upset the tranquility of Digest headquarters 
upstate in Chappaqua by invading its lux- 
urious 160-acre complex. In Bethesda, Md., 
picket line of seniors spring up around the 
home of Charles Stevenson, author of the 
offending article. 
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While the shock troops were maneuver- 
ing against the enemy’s redoubts, the Na- 
tional Council also was prodding political 
artillery into position. In the opening salvo, 
HEW issued an eight-page categorical de- 
nial of the Digest’s allegations, knocking 
them down one by one. Before the thunder 
had died away. Wilbur Mills, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which had just concluded an in-depth study 
of Social Security, rose in Congress to con- 
demn the article’s “erroneous implications,” 
emphasizing the soundness of the program, 
Other congressmen castigated the Digest’s 
assertions as “unprincipled,” “vicious,” 
“false,” and “the big lie.” In the Senate, 
Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut took the 
floor to echo the sentiments of his colleagues 
on the House side. 

“We simply routed the Digest,” Hutton 
says. “No comparable nationwide protest had 
ever before been mounted by senior citizens 
and their supporters. It accomplished two 
things: publicized the falsity of the Digest’s 
charges, and demonstrated forcefully that 
seniors could no longer be pushed around.” 

If there seem to be parallels between many 
of the methods and issues of organized se- 
nior citizens and those of labor, it is not 
mere coincidence. Labor is closely allied with 
the seniors, and, more and more, union 
leaders are organizing their retirees into 
clubs chartered by the National Council of 
Senior Citizens. Before assuming the presi- 
dency of the National Council, Nelson Cruik- 
shank was an AFL-CIO executive. 

Cruikshank and Hutton seem paradoxi- 
cally mismatched, yet remarkably comple- 
mentary as leaders of Senior Power. Thin, 
wiry, reflective, 70-year-old Cruikshank 


speaks deliberately, weighing his words and 
presently his views with calm logic. He is 
the unflappable, persistent type who is dan- 
gerous adversary at a negotiating table. Hut- 
ton—a little shorter, a lot heavier, and 16 
years younger—is extroverted, nimble-witted 


and innovative, still bearing the earmarks 
of the advertising man he used to be, A 
facile speaker, he speaks confidently, with 
his words clothed in the accent of his na- 
tive England. Together, Cruikshank and Hut- 
ton make a formidable team. They stress that 
they are committed to action programs to 
benefit all segments of the population, but 
they readily agree their prime concerns are 
senior citizen gut issues like Social Security 
payouts high enough to pry open the infla- 
tionary vise, more and better housing, im- 
proved and less costly health care, better 
transportation, job opportunities and a 
meaningful role in the life of the nation. 

Only four blocks from the National Coun- 
cil's offices is the headquarters of the other 
“big two” organization of the elderly—the 
American Association of Retired Persons— 
but the two groups are further apart than 
geography suggests. The National Council 
is lean, its atmosphere shirtsleeve and some- 
what harried. The AARP is sleek, its furnish- 
ings elegant, its atmosphere is subdued as 
the piped-in background music. The exter- 
nals are reflected in basic attitudes—the 
AARP is less “activist,” more “establish- 
ment” than the National Council. 

Bernard E. Nash, AARP’s polished, poised, 
48-year-old executive director, recognizes the 
growing militancy of the elderly, but he 
doubts that muscle-flexing confrontations 
achieve much. “Older people are increasingly 
frustrated, disenchanted, disillusioned, their 
problems continually worsening, but I don’t 
see that militant activism leads to elimi- 
nating the causes,” he says. Though funda- 
mental goals of AARP and the National 
Council are essentially the same, their strat- 
egies differ. Nash believes in being “less 
visible and less public.” He prefers judicious 
application of legislative pressure; his staff 
of 200 includes five Capitol Hill lobbyists. 
Having served as deputy to Commissioner 
Martin before assuming his AARP post in 
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1969, Nash knows his way.around official 
Washington, and he deploys his lobbyists 
skillfully. His men on the Hill remind con- 
gressmen that AARP has 24%, million mem- 
bers, but they do it with finesse and subtlety. 

Both AARP and the National Council are 
convinced that 1971 is the critical year for 
senior citizens. In this they are joined by 
Commissioner Martin. This unanimity rests 
on the scheduled White House Conference on 
Aging, due in November, It will be only the 
second such conference; the first was called 
by President Eisenhower in 1961. Already in 
preparation for more than a year, the con- 
ference aims to create a more realistic, more 
comprehensive national policy for older citi- 
zens. 

Commissioner Martin, as one would expect, 
is optimistic about the White House Confer- 
ence. “It has been a long time in the plan- 
ning, and the best minds have devoted them- 
selves to creating a sound framework for 
developing a real philosophy of aging and a 
real commitment to the aging, both of which 
are long overdue. I believe it will result in a 
realizable blueprint of where we should head, 
and how, in solving the problems of the aging. 
And I expect to see massive public support 
for the specific proposals that emerge.” 

Nash is considerably more cautious. Can- 
didly admitting his position is awkward be- 
cause, as Martin’s former deputy, he was a 
prime drafter of preliminary conference 
plans, he expresses concern lest delegates con- 
centrate on defining the needs of the elderly 
instead of formulating solutions. “We already 
know the needs. What is wanted now is less 
talk and more action,” Nash says. Then, af- 
fecting an aggressive stance that is unusual 
for AARP, he adds, “We must now place re- 
sponsibility and demand follow-through. We 
must challenge people In authority—agen- 
cles, procedures, institutions, attitudes. If the 
White House conference turns out to be a 
verbal deodorant for an odorous situation, I 
think the country will see an outburst of 
political activism by the elderly accom- 
panied by physical militancy on specific 
issues.” 

Cruikshank and Hutton believe little good 
will emerge from the conference. “We are 
watching every move the administration 
makes,” Cruikshank says. “If the conference 
fails, and I am not optimistic over its 
chances for success, the National Council will 
take the lead in forming a coalition with 
labor and others to initiate positive action.” 
Hutton is even blunter: “If the White House 
does not deliver the goods, this nation will 
have unprecedented senior citizen militancy. 
We are quite prepared to fight for justice for 
the elderly. Make no mistake, the senior citi- 
zen is not afraid to fight—he has very little 
to lose.” 

What it all adds up to is that the nation’s 
elderly will no longer meekly permit them- 
selves to be shunted aside or short-changed. 
They are serving notice that Senior Power is 
here, it is now, and it will not be denied. 


BRAZILIAN LEADER IN DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the men most dedicated to the economic 
and social development of his country is 
Dr. Jarbas Goncalves Passarhino, Brazil’s 
Minister of Education. I met Dr. Pas- 
sarhino last fall at an international con- 
ference in Puerto Rico. 

Before assuming the top education 
post in the national government, Dr. 
Passarhino served as Governor of the 
State of Para where he is well remem- 
bered for his energetic programs to 
build schools and highways. As Educa- 
tion Minister, he now faces an immense 
challenge, as described by Mr. Lewis H. 
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Diuguid in the Washington Post, of lead- 
ing the vast majority of his countrymen 
from illiteracy into the age of tech- 
nology. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Diuguid’s report of December 20, 1970, 
“Brazil Wages Two-Pronged War on Il- 
literacy,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRAZIL WAGES Two-PRONGED WAR ON 
ILLITERACY 
(By Lewis H. Diuguid) 

Rio DE JANERO.—Brazil, with half of the 
land and people of South America, is enter- 
ing the era of technology largely illiterate. 
On a continent accustomed to superlative 
social problems, few are more ominous. 

There is no agreement on the precise num- 
ber of illiterates. Indeed, the population 
estimate of 93 million is officially described 
as a projection from dubious figures. The 
most recent government survey estimates 
that 16 million Brazilians over 15 cannot 
even read or write their names. 

Another government figure, based on more 
conservative standards, found 30 million il- 
literates. The number of people who make no 
effective use of their schooling spirals up to 
over half of the population. 

Primary education is the responsibility of 
the 22 states. The systems around Rio and 
Sao Paulo turn out most of the literates, and 
in the poorest states of the northeast here 
have been virtually no schools at all. 

Symptoms of illiteracy and closely related 
problems of an untrained work force are 
endless: city newspapers carry columns of 
ads for skilled workers while the slums fill 
with unemployed who lack even the ability 
to read the ads; a major occupation is pros- 
titution, which sociologists here link closely 
to illiteracy; statistics from newspaper 
readership to library lending (and book 
supply) show Brazil as a devastating dead 
weight in hemispheric averages. 

The government is building schools and 
training teachers but it has concluded that 
other efforts are needed. The Brazilian 
Literacy Movement (Mobral) is the official 
answer; other, unofficial, programs were more 
experimental. One was driven out and an- 
other is barely tolerated. 


I, THE GOVERNMENT WAY 


The government of Gen. Emilio Garrastazu 
Medici selected education as a top priority 
and chose 4 proven performer, Jarbas Gon- 
calves Passarinho, to develop it. 

That was over a year ago. Passarinho, 49, 
attacked the problem much in the manner 
of a war game in the retired colonel’s days 
at the artillery school. 

The great limiting factor impeding educa- 
tional advance was illiteracy. How many il- 
literates? How dispersed? How much money 
was available, and what was the cost per 
head to achieve literacy? 

By UNESCO Illiteracy Day, last Sept. 8, 
Passarinho had a man, a plan and a program: 
the Brazilian Literacy Movement (Mobral 
from the Portuguese). A large part of any 
literacy effort is motivation, and the news- 
paper publicity soon spread wide the word 
of Mobral, 

In an interview upcountry at Belem, where 
Passarinho first took up politics as the ap- 
pointed governor, he described how he found 
a field marshal for Mobral. 

The first man selected ran over the figures: 
16 million illiterates x $22 (UNESCO esti- 
mate of cost per head)=-U.S. $352 million. 
But the budget of Mobral was about $12 mil- 
lion. The candidate tore up his notes and 
quit. 

“Clearly we needed someone more inven- 
tive,” said Passarinho. 

The colonel-turned-educator recalled a 
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chapter in a book called “Brasil 2001” argu- 
ing that the country’s educational failure 
was caused not by spending too little, but 
unwisely. The author of the book was Mario 
H. Simonsen, businessman and economist. 

“I offered him a unique opportunity to put 
his ideas to work,” said Passarinho. 


RAISING THE MONEY 


Simonsen found a way to finance the pro- 
gram, and Passarinho seems assured it will 
work, at $3 per head federal outlay instead 
of $22. Mobral puts its actual cost per head 
to achieve literacy at $15. The difference be- 
tween that and the $3 federal outlay is made 
up by communities that contract with 
Mobral, by a cut from the national lottery, 
a minimal tuition and big checks from pub- 
lic figures. 

When soccer football hero Pele made a 
contribution, Mobral made page one of every 
paper in the country. 

Simonsen intends eventually to contract 
with 1200 communities, rural and urban. As 
a starter, he will concentrate on 400 munici- 
palities where 70 per cent of the illiterates 
are said to live. 

Classrooms are where Simonsen finds them, 
often in the nearest church, The first task 
is to teach the teachers, typically students 
in education but also priests and house- 
wives. “We will use various methods, we will 
see which one works,” said Passarinho. “We 
will have taught 500,000 to read and write by 
February, way above our estimates.” 

With a sense of the picaresque seldom 
found in military governments, Mobral chose 
a first operational site in Mangue, Rio’s slum- 
side center of prostitution. Time was that 
police feared to venture in Mangue, but now 
two detectives operate Mobral classes there 
and the students are enthusiastic. 

Though Rio and Sao Paulo have their ele- 
gant call girls, studies show that patterns of 
poverty, illiteracy and prostitution coincide 
consistently. In Mangue, of 1200 people sur- 


veyed, haif were illiterate and the rest near- 
ly so. 


QUALITY IS CHALLENGED 


Critics of Mobral do not question its pro- 
ductive capacity. Passarinho, after all, as gov- 
ernor of Para state, built a university in 
Belem in 90 days (“now has 3,840 students,” 
chimed in the chancellor, who attended the 
interview with Passarinho). But critics do 
question the quality of the literacy that 
Mobral will produce, and whether literacy 
alone is enough. 

Passarinho said the program will teach 
reading and writing in the context of job 
training—with the jobs adapted to the needs 
of the various communities. He agreed that 
the program alone is insufficient but drum- 
med out statistics to show education advanc- 
ing on all fronts: 

Central government spending on education 
has doubled since 1963, when left-leaning 
Joao Goulart presided over what Passarinho 
called “the time of the demagogue.” 

In 1965, 120,000—or .15 per cent of the 
population—were in the universities, com- 
pared to 400,000 now. That is approaching 
the figure in France, which has half the 
population. 

Whereas in 1965, 70 per cent of high school 
students went to private schools last year 
the figure was down to 58 per cent. “We are 
more democratic,” said Passarinho. Junior 
high enrollment tripled in the same period 
to 233,000 (.26 per cent of the population, 
compared to 3.5 per cent of the U.S. popula- 
tion in junior high). 

RADICAL RHETORIC 

Passarinho came into office after a severe 
conflict between the government and uni- 
versity students. They protested that under 
an aid program, the United States was dic- 
tating the pattern of Brazilian education. 


Education has proved a delicate area po- 
litically for U.S. AID throughout Latin Amer- 
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ica, despite obvious needs. Now, two years 
after the collision with the students, the 
AID mission is putting up $83 million in 
matching funds for construction of com- 
prehensive junior high schools and for other 
programs, including teacher preparation. 

William A. Ellis, director of the AID mis- 
sion, explained the turnabout thusly: “Under 
Passarinho the programs we long sought to 
assist have now jelled.... There is no 
chance of oux dominating. He will tell us 
what we should do.” 

Passarinho, mentioned as a possible future 
president, said he was introduced to modern 
principles of organization and planning by 
U.S. military advisers after World War II, 

In discussing the educational philosophy 
that he is instilling in Mobral, the minister 
borrowed easily from the vocabulary of the 
most radical Brazilian experimenter in basic 
education, the now exiled Paulo Freire. But 
he put the words in a different context. 

“Our neocapitalist system will create con- 
ditions for conscientizacion of the workers,” 
he said. That word was first popularized by 
Freire here and it has spread throughout the 
idioms of Latin America. It means “to make 
conscious,” and it is used to describe Freire’s 
process of awakening the sense of social 
rights and responsibilities—as well as devel- 
oping literacy—in deprived classes. 

Passarinho said he did not differ with the 
need to make the workers socially aware— 
but he did object to “socialization” of the 
country. Freire’s method, according to Pas- 
sarinho, was to teach literacy with a loaded 
alphabet. “R was for revolution. He prepared 
revolutionaries. There are social injustices 
in Brazil, but that approach was destructive.” 

He added that the church-state Basic Edu- 
cation Movement, which survived when Freire 
was forced to leave in 1964, had fallen into 
the same ways on occasion. But he praised 
the movement’s rural literary efforts and said 
the organization would have a role in the 
Mobral program to the extent that it ac- 
cepted the goals and methods of Mobral. 

Those methods are strongly criticized by 
many educators, usually with the protection 
of anonymity. Probably a majority of the 
educators most likely to criticize, those on the 
left, have been forced out of public employ- 
ment, if not out of the country, in the purges 
since the military took over in 1964. The mi- 
nority remaining in the school systems mute 
their criticisms in the belief, often justified, 
that to speak out would be to lose their jobs. 

Generally the critics feel Mobral is de- 
signed to teach reading to people who ought 
to be provoked into independent thought. 
There are even allegations that Mobral is de- 
signed to prevent just such thought. 

One churchman put it personally, describ- 
ing Mobral’s theoritician, an army chaplain 
named Father Felipe Spotorino: “He got his 
experience teaching maids who were required 
to know how to write. Now he is applying 
those principles to Mobral.” 

On the other hand, wide sectors of the 
church are participating in Mobral, many of 
them drawn in by their respect for Education 
Minister Passarinho. The critic quoted above 
went on to say that “Passarinho is the most 
effective minister we have had.” 


Il, THE OTHER WAY 


In the early ’60s, two innovative educa- 
tors took to the Brazilian hinterland to con- 
front the utter inadequacy of the country’s 
conventional school system. 

One of them, Paulo Freire, now is in exile, 
accused by the military government of teach- 
ing socialist revolution along with reading 
and writing. The other, Marina Bandeira, 
stayed through the coup in 1964 that brought 
the generals to power, and she still runs her 
church-based Basic Education Movement 
(MEB). 

Miss Bandeira’s MEB receives a govern- 
ment subsidy, but it is shrinking and the 
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program is now being eclipsed by the gov- 
ernment’s own Brazilian Literacy Movement. 
On occasion, she has been criticized in much 
the way as was Freire. 

Opponents of the government point to the 
fate of Freire to argue that the military dic- 
tatorship smothered experimentation. Sup- 
porters of the government say the very sur- 
vival of MEB is proof that innovation is en- 
couraged. 

What follows is a description of these ex- 
perimenters, who did not pretend to answer 
all of Brazil’s awesome education needs but 
did offer some unusual proposals. 


CONSCIENCE BUILDING 


In 1963, Freire was working in cultural ex- 
tension for the federal University of Pernam- 
buco in the utterly poor Northeast, the region 
long foresaken by man and nature, He was 
attempting to combine literacy training with 
social development—to create political and 
economic awareness in the passing peasant- 
ry. He called it conscientizacion (actually, 
that is the Spanish version: the Portuguese is 
even harder on the English tongue). 

One tool that Freire used was the slide 
projector, offering images meaningful to 
Northeasterners. During one session which 
I witnessed, he showed on the slide projec- 
tor a crude painting of a peasant cutting 
wood. In a simple progression, he raised con- 
cepts of the relationship of the peasant to 
modern technology (the ax), to the eco- 
nomics of production (ownership of the tree 
and the land), to social organization (the 
concept of a tree-cropping cooperative). 

The vocabulary was simple and key words 
linked the concepts. There was no doubt that 
subject matter was chosen to trigger intro- 
spection by the student. He would be en- 
couraged to discuss his state and how to 
improve it. To the extent that he acted for 
his betterment, the peasant could in fact be 
considered revolutionary, a revolution widely 
held to be necessary in much of rural Latin 
America. 

Freire’s method had a serious drawback. It 
required highly skilled instructors, a scarcity 
in Brazil. Miss Bandeira had been working 
along similar lines, but with a method—to 
be described below—that required fewer ex- 
pensive instructors. 


MILITARY CRACKDOWN 


In 1964, people from the two groups began 
an experiment in combining their ap- 
proaches. They selected Aracaju, capital of 
the northeast state of Sergipe, as the site, 
Then came the increasing conflict between 
President Joao Goulart and the military, and 
on April 1, 1964, the military takeover. 
Among many reasons for the coup was Gou- 
lart’s sympathy with experimenters on the 
left, such as Freire. 

A participant in the Aracaju experiment 
described what happened there after the 
coup: 

“About that time, Paulo Freire’s shipment 
of slide projectors arrived for the experi- 
ment. The soldiers broke open the boxes, 
believing they had intercepted machineguns 
for the revolution. Freire was arrested.” 

Freire had incurred the hate of the mili- 
tary in the Northeast, who saw him as a 
Communist, One piece of evidence cited was 
what was described as a revolutionary text- 
book, Actually, Freire did not believe in text- 
books and used none, 

Released from jail, he left for Chile, where 
he applied his method as head of the literacy 
training program of then President Eduardo 
Fret's agrarian reform program, More recent- 
ly he has joined the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva. 

The conscientizacion concept is now part 
of social development programs in many parts 
of Latin America, and the word itself is a 
must for real or would-be revolutionaries of 
whatever ideology, But the concrete effects of 
Freire’s own work, in Brazil or Chile, have not 
been measured systematically. Advocates and 
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critics both profess to see his influence in a 
considerable swing of peasant votes to 
Marxist Salvador Allende in the recent 
Chilean presidential election. 

At the time when Freire was jailed in 
1964, the radios of Rio were announcing that 
Marina Banderia had fled with the funds of 
the Basic Education Movement. Actually, 
both she and the money remained on the job. 

“The people in the rural areas were still 
there. What other avenues were open to 
them?” she commented recently at her office 
in Rio “I decided to stay.” 

MEB, too, dealt with conscientizacion, but 
the medium was the radio. MEB technicians 
worked through existing institutions, such as 
the churches, to reach illiterates in a selected 
area, But the key subject matter was broad- 
cast over radio transmitters owned by the 
Catholic Church. 

When pressures rose to dissolve MEB as 
subversive, the bishops went to then Presi- 
dent Castelo Branco and asked that if he 
objected to the program he should specify 
why. The government investigated, and con- 
cluded that MEB should continue. 

MEB depends on requests from bishops to 
carry the broadcasts. Miss Bandeira said that 
of 1,000 commercial radio stations in Brazil, 
140 belong to the Catholic Church. Seven- 
teen bishoprics presently carry the one-hour 
daily MEB broadcasts. 

In these areas, specialists have visited the 
communities, designed a program to fit their 
needs and taught how to use the broadcasts. 

The typical broadcast will take a theme, 
such as harvest, or occupational accidents. 
The broadcaster might discuss pay scales, 
trade union benefits, employment problems 
peculiar to the zone, Listeners learn to spell 
the new words. 

“We are not really that concerned with 
literacy itself. We are afraid of regression,” 
she said. The program might continue for 
three months or longer, spreading to ad- 
jacent areas. 

Whereas MEB was reaching 75,000 people 
in 13 states in 1963, she said, today it has 
19,000 organized listeners in eight states. 
One problem is air time. The MEB hour is 
6-7 p.m., though many workers have not re- 
turned home by then. All stations are re- 
quired to carry a government news program 
from 7 to 8 p.m. 

Budget crises have forced MEB to lay off 
trained people and government subsidy has 
decreased steadily. Church participation in- 
volves contributions from abroad, but not 
from Brazil. 

Miss Bandeira said her people are being 
contracted to teach the teachers for the new 
Brazilian Literacy Movement. MEB has 250 
employees and 2,000 volunteers. 


THE FEARLESS BEGGAR 


Miss Bandeira became interested in what 
she calls “organized reception” after working 
in Rio television and spending three years 
with the BBC in London. Asked to describe 
the achievements of MEB, she offered two 
case histories in roughly these words: 

“Ten years ago, in Sergipe, the bishop 
brought us a beggar from the streets and 
asked us to employ him. We did, first as an 
errand boy. Soon he was typing. He took part 
in the discussions of the MEB broadcasts. 
He came to Rio and is 22 now. He will grad- 
uate soon as an accountant. He is not afraid 
of anybody—he’s not afraid of me.” 

“This man was 60 when he learned to read 
and write with MEB in the interior of Per- 
nambuco state. He led the discussions and 
he had supervised 26 radio schools in that 
zone when they were closed in 1966 during a 
dispute with sugar plantation owners. 

“When the bishop’s conference met and 
sought a representative to speak for the area, 
he was selected. He expressed himself in so 
clear and eloquent a way that the bishops 
applauded. 
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“Is he a wealthy man? No, That he is alive 
is an accomplishment.” 

The future of MEB is uncertain, particu- 
larly since the government decided to be- 
gin anew in its main effort to overcome il- 
literacy. One problem was that ruling con- 
servatives feared socialism in MEB, and cer- 
tainly it was a spur in the social field. An- 
other problem may be that its accomplish- 
ments are difficult to measure, except for 
specific cases. 

That it is alive—though Paulo Freire’s 
program succumbed—is an accomplishment, 
and a partial refutation of those who say 
that life under Brazil's military govern- 
ment is totalitarian. 


PAN-BASQUE STIRRINGS IN 
AMERICA AND FRANCE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, ever 
since the Burgos trial of 16 Basque 
separatists was held last month in Spain 
and harsh sentences were handed down 
by a military tribunal, there has been 
a surge of strong Pan-Basque feeling in 
many parts of the world. 

One of the largest Basque communities 
anywhere is in my own State of Idaho. 
Mr. Jack Waugh, in a sensitive Christian 
Science Monitor article from Boise, de- 
scribes the feeling of unity among Idaho 
Basques as well as other Basques settled 
in the Western part of the United States 
in reaction to the trial. 

Mr. Richard Eder of the New York 
Times, after covering the infamous epi- 
sode at Burgos, crossed the Pyrenees into 
France to see for himself the life of the 
250,000 Basques in that country. In 
marked contrast, the Basques in France 
enjoy the freedom and liberating spirit 
of an open society. 

I recommend these articles concerning 
one of the most vigorous, decent, and 
productive people anywhere in the world. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Waugh’s article, “On Budding Basque 
Unity,” of January 18, 1971, and Mr. 
Eder’s, “French Basque Life is Peaceful,” 
of January 11, 1971, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 18, 1971] 
ON BUILDING BASQUE UNITY 
(By Jack Waugh) 

Boise, IņAHo.—They take pleasure in sim- 
ple things—a flock of sheep in-a silent 
meadow, the quiet cathedral of a mountain 
draw. 

They tap strength from the individual self- 
reliance of a life alone. Even when they col- 
lect at festivals at Elko, Nev., or Boise, Idaho, 
what makes them shout and sing, dance and 
laugh are the events of the single skill: Who 
can lift the heaviest stone or the biggest 
weight, who can wield the quickest ax, or 
who can play the most poker-faced game of 
muz, the Basque country cousin to draw 
poker? 

Which couple can dance most furiously to 
the throb of the stringed instruments? Which 
girl can whirl the fastest and smile the wid- 
est, which boy can kick the highest and shout 
the lustiest, which wooden hoop slapped 
against a partner's rings the loudest? 

TRIAL PRODUCED AGONY 

The Basques are that kind of people. And 
when 16 Basque nationalists laid their lives 
on the line In the dramatic court-martial in 
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Burgos, Spain, last month it was an indi- 
vidual agony for every American-migrated 
Basque from Elko to Meridian, Idaho. 

The Basques came to America in ghostly 
ways and disappeared back up into the 
mountains with their flocks of sheep, where 
their presence was felt but rarely seen. 

Now 50,000 to 100,000 Basques live in the 
American West. It is hard to pinpoint it any 
closer because Basque is not in the vo- 
cabulary of the census taker. To him second- 
generation Basques are just plain Americans, 
And the first generation that migrated from 
the Basque country astraddle the Pyrénées 
are simply entered as French or Spanish. 

Two and a half million Basques still live 
in Basque country along the spine of the 
Pyrénées, most of them in four provinces 
of Spain and three provinces of France. But 
2 million more live in enclaves big and little 
around the world, the biggest—250,000—in 
Argentina. 

They began to leave the Iberian slope be- 
cause by Basque tradition only one son in- 
herits all of a father’s land. Since the Basques 
are predominantly Roman Catholic and run 
to big families, this often left half a dozen 
other sons as prime candidates for migration. 


GOLD RUSH BECKONED 


Some were drawn to the United States in 
the fever of the Gold Rush in the middle 
of the 1800’s. When the Gold Rush lost its 
glitter they began to push back up into the 
Rockies to herd sheep, and Boise became 
the United States to most Basques from the 
Old World. : 

They excelled with the shepherd's staff. 
It was a glove fit for their innate patience— 
which is like the cattle on a thousand hills— 
and for their seamless dependability. 

The big sheep owners of the W*st did—and 
still do—draw heavily on Basques, not hesi- 
tating to entrust whole herds to their keep- 
ing, never fearing that at shearing or selling 
time 1 in 100 lambs will be lost. 

Many Basques have long since splintered 
from the shepherd’s staff. Paul Laxalt, a full- 
blooded Basque descended from the Prench 
side, has just ended a term as governor ot 
Nevada, Pete Cenarrusa, of the Spanish side, 
is Idaho’s Secretary of State and one of its 
most successful politicians. 

The Basques, with their language full of 
k’s, x’s, and z's and related to no other, and 
with their democratic form of self-govern- 
ment that goes back at least 10 centuries, 
which the Constitution drafters at Philadel- 
phia drew on to shape American political 
forms, have never had a nation of their own 

They have existed in states of semiauton- 
omy within Spain and France, maintaining 
their uniqueness of speech and custom and 
their self-reliant style of the life alone. 


KINSHIP REKINDLED 


At one time they sought a separate state 
carved out of Spain and France. But there 
was no hope for that. Now, under the re- 
strictive lacing of the Franco political fabric, 
some young Basques have become outgoing 
nationalists, separatists, and revolutionaries. 
And when the 16 went on trial in Burgos & 
worldwide Basque kinship was rekindled. 

Their self-reliant life has kept Basques 
scattered and disunited. In the United States 
15 Basque clubs, mostly in the West, have 
held a loose tie for some. And a Basque- 
studies program at the University of Nevada 
has tried to keep the thread of mutual tradi- 
tion and history intact. 

Now, partly because of the trial in Burgos, 
a pan-Basque countercurrent to the scatter- 
ing on a thousand hills is stirring. It has 
been, halfheartedly, for 30 years. But sud- 
denly a new Basque yearning for ties of 
kinship is in flower. A new source of strength 
is being reached for. And from Burgos to 
Buenos Aires to Boise a new unity is quietly 
knitting Basque to Basque. 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 11, 1971] 
FRENCH BASQUE Lire Is PEACEFUL 
(By Henry Giniger) 


HENDAYE, FRANCE, January 6.—""The French 
repression is nice,” a pharmacist here in this 
small Basque region in the southwestern 
corner of France says of the national atti- 
tude toward Basques. 

The French, remarked the pharmacist, 
Ximun Haran, have teen especially nice in 
the last few weeks, as if to mark a dif- 
ference with Franco Spain, where the trial 
of 15 Basques attracted worldwide attention. 
Though closely watched, Enbata, a Basque 
nationalist organization with members in 
the area of Hendaye, Bayonne, St. Jean-de- 
Luz and Biarritz, is a legal organization here. 
By contrast, the Basque nationalist groups 
in Spain are forced to operate underground. 

“If you and I walk down the street with 
a Basque flag, people will just look at us 
curiously,” said Telesforo de Monzón, a 66- 
year-old Basque of Spanish origin who lives 
in St. Jean-de-Luz. “In Spain, we’d wind up 
in jail.” 

THEY FEEL FRENCH 


Some Basques complain about the lack of 
militancy among the 250,000 Basques who 
live in France and who consider themselves 
French. This peaceful attitude, they say, 
comes from the quiet economic life of the 
region, devoted almost entirely to fishing, 
tourism and agriculture. 

The Rev. Pierre Larzabal, one of the most 
prominent Basque militants, who include 
several Roman Catholic priests, charged that 
the Government had deliberately held down 
industry to preserve the attractiveness of 
the area for tourists. But tourism is active 
only three months of the year and a visitor 
at this season sees mostly boarded-up hotels, 
cafes, and beach facilities. 

“Two thousand young people leave every 
year,” Father Larzabal said. “The others are 
reduced to the status of servants—waiters, 
maids, concierges.” 

The Basque minority is one of several in 
France and the separatist movements that 
have existed in such widely differing regions 
as Alsace, Brittany and Corsica have always 
been regarded with hostility by French Gov- 
ernments. 

In Spain, there are 10 times as many 
Basques as in France living in an area in- 
comparably more powerful economically. But 
they are also living under a much more re- 
pressive political system, and consequently, 
Basques here agree, have more aggressive re- 
actions. 

For the last seven years, Enbata has been 
trying to awaken Basque consciousness here. 
It publishes a weekly Basque, but its cir- 
culation is limited to about 1,000. 


DEMONSTRATIONS ALLOWED 


In the Basque country, as elsewhere in 


France, the authorities permitted anti- 
Spanish street demonstrations during the 
court-martial last month of the 15 Basques 
in Burgos, Spain. When six death sentences 
were announced Dec. 28, Bayonne had one of 
its biggest demonstrations in years, a fact 
that nationalists looked upon as a sign that 
Basque consciousness was being awakened 
in France. 

“We gained 20 years by this trial,” exulted 
Mr. de Monzón, who was Minister of the 
Interior in the short-lived autonomous 
Basque Government in northern Spain in 
1936. He acknowledged, however, that while 
Basque sentiment here was very deep, the 
feeling of belonging to a Basque nation was 
much less so. 

The French authorities were relieved when 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco commuted 
the death sentences to 30-year prison terms. 
Some official pressure was brought to bear 
on the Spanish Government partly because 
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of concern over possible repercussions on 
this ordinarily quiet strip of French coast. 

There are other differences in attitudes 
between the two sides of the frontier that 
go back into history. The villages of the 
French Basque country all have war memo- 
rials indicating the blood that Basques shed 
to defend France in two world wars. The wars 
that Spanish Basques have fought have 
tended to be against Spanish Governments. 

Mr. Haran, the pharmacist, said that until 
a few years ago, children would be punished 
in French schools if they were heard to be 
speaking Basque. This effort to discourage 
cultural separateness led some Basques to a 
kind of diffidence about their culture. One 
young militant complained that his mother 
would speak only in French when she came 
to visit in Bayonne from the countryside 
“because she was ashamed.” 

In the countryside, the typical peasant hu- 
mility also inhibits aggressive action. 

“We Basques are poor,” an old peasant 
woman said in Itxassou, a village of neat 
white houses and red roofs in the green roll- 
ing foothills of the Pyrenees. “Poor people 
should be quiet and should not speak out.” 

The pressure of younger Basques in the 
coastal towns have changed some of this 
attitude. The French Government has also 
responded to the pressure: an hour of Basque 
a week can be taught now in private schools; 
in the public schools Basque is accepted 
now as a second language for secondary 
school diplomas. 


HEALTH CARE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this week, 
two extraordinary initiatives have been 
taken in respect to the health of the 
people of the United States. I have joined 
in both. I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee which deals with 
health, and because other developments 
on health care are impending, I believe 
it important that both these matters 
should be called to the attention of the 
Senate in this framework. 

First, I joined with Senator KENNEDY 
in a bill which would implement the 
recommendations of the National Panel 
of Consultants on the Conquest of Can- 
cer, whose appointment was authorized 
by Senate Resolution 376. 

It was the unanimous view of the 
distinguished panel, with Benno C. 
Schmidt, of New York, as chairman, and 
Dr. Sidney Farber as cochairman, that— 

The conquest of cancer is a realistic goal 
if an effective national program along the 
lines recommended in the report is promptly 
initiated and relentlessly pursued. 


Based on these recommendations, the 
bill would: 

First. Establish an independent agency 
to be known as the National Cancer Au- 
thority. This agency would be directed 
by an Administrator and Deputy Admin- 
istrator appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for 
terms of 5 years. 

Second. Transfer to the National Can- 
cer Authority all of the functions of the 
National Cancer Institute. 

Third. Charge the National Cancer 
Authority with the responsibilities of 
conducting research and utilizing exist- 
ing research facilities in the search for a 
cure for cancer, encouraging and coordi- 
nating career research conducted by in- 
dustrial concerns, giving support to sci- 
entific projects being conducted by recog- 
nized foreign experts in the field of can- 
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cer research centers and establishing new 
ones, collecting, analyzing, and dissemi- 
nating to the scientific community and 
the genera] public all current informa- 
tion regarding the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of cancer and establish- 
ing and supporting the production of bi- 
ological research materials. 

Fourth. Establish a National Cancer 
Advisory Board of 18 members, nine 
scientists or physicians, and nine repre- 
sentatives of the general public appoint- 
ed by the President, with advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. This Board will be 
responsible for submitting to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress a yearly report 
on the progress and accomplishments of 
the National Cancer Authority. 

We know that of the 204 million people 
presently living in America, over 51 mil- 
lion will develop some form of cancer 
and of this group, more than 34 million 
will die unless a cure is soon discovered. 
The National Cancer Institute and 
American Cancer Society estimate that 
about 330,000 Americans will die from 
cancer during this year. Cancer kills 
more children between the ages of 1 and 
15 years of age than any other disease 
known to mankind. In short, cancer 
causes approximately 16 percent of all 
the deaths in America, thus making it 
the Nation’s second most deadly killer. 

The Panel’s report makes clear that 
to conquer cancer it is imperative that 
our Government undertake a national 
coordinating program. The Panel recog- 
nized that the National Cancer Institute 
had done a great deal of vital work with 
very limited budget but that it was not 
structured to carry out a program of the 
magnitude that is needed to accomplish 
the job. Therefore, the Panel has recom- 
mended the establishment of a new in- 
dependent agency which would be re- 
sponsible for development and admin- 
istration of a systematic attack on can- 
cer and which would be adequately 
funded by the Congress. 

Although the funding levels in the bill 
are “such sums as may be necessary,” it 
is clear from the “funding” recommen- 
dations of the Panel—‘‘an appropriation 
in fiscal 1972 of approximately $400 mil- 
lion. Thereafter, the cost of the program 
would increase at the rate of approxi- 
mately $100 to $150 million per year, 
reaching a level of $800 million to $1 bil- 
lion in 1976”—that we must anticipate a 
substantial national commitment. 

I believe these funding levels are not 
excessive in terms of our national re- 
sources or of the human suffering and 
economic loss attributable to cancer. A 
program of the type herein recommended 
is so important to the American people 
and to the world that the amounts called 
for should be provided even if this neces- 
sitates the raising of additional revenues, 
In addition, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the financing of this program 
not result in cutbacks in other health 
programs. 

This bill is the result of the combined 
efforts and experience of the distin- 
guished Americans who composed the 
panel and I commend most highly the 
dedication of Benno Schmidt as chair- 
man, Dr. Farber as cochairman and the 
other panel members to my colleagues. 
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The other panel members are I. W. 
Abel, William McC. Blair, Jr., Elmer 
Bobst, Dr. Joseph Burchenal, Dr. R. Lee 
Clark, Dr. Paul B. Cornely, Emerson 
Foote, G. Keith Funston, Dr. Solomon 
Garb, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg Hoffman, Dr. 
James F., Holland, Dr. William B. Hutch- 
inson, Dr. Henry S. Kaplan, Dr. Mathilde 
Krim, Mrs. Mary Wells Lawrence, Dr. 
Joshua, Lederberg, Emil Mazey, Michael 
J. O'Neill, Jubal R. Parten, Laurence S. 
Rockefeller, Dr. Jonathan E. Rhoads, Dr. 
Harold P. Rusch, Dr. Wendell G. Scott 
and Lew Wasserman. 

In closing I would note that of such 
grave concern to all Americans is the need 
for a substantial national commitment to 
attack cancer that President Nixon 
choose to delineate the problem—the 
conquest of cancer—as a priority item 
in his state of the Union address and 
a part of his six great goals, and the 
President pledged his administration to 
fund, this year, an additional $100 mil- 
lion for such an attack on cancer. 

I really believe that this effort is likely 
to be promising, and could work. 

I recall, when I served in the Army 
in World War II, my colleague was the 
former head of the Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute, Dr. C. P. Rhodes, then a colonel 
in the U.S. Chemical Warfare Service, 
and he predicted this would be the way 
we would solve ultimately the main rid- 
dle of cancer. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

Second, Mr. President, I have joined 
with many of my distinguished col- 
leagues, in the introduction of the 
Health Security Act of 1971. I believe it 
contains important features—similar to 
those proposed in my National Health 
Insurance and Health Services Improve- 
ment Act, which I introduced in the 91st 
Congress and will reintroduce again 
shortly—which can be agreed upon by 
all who are truly interested in bringing 
quality health services to the American 
people at a price the people and the Na- 
tion can afford to pay. Those of us who 
share this goal must join together to 
achieve passage of a responsible program 
of national health insurance in the 92d 
Congress. 

It must be recognized, and the expe- 
rience of private health insurance and 
the medicare and medicaid programs has 
shown us that it is futile to increase the 
medical purchasing power of people with- 
out relieving the strain on an already 
overburdened health care system. The 
results of such piecemeal solutions are 
disappointment and fiscal disaster. 

Indeed, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has recently 
estimated that if the current rate of 
medical inflation continues, aggregate 
expenditures for personal health services 
will reach $96 to $102 billion in 1974. 
This is an increase of $50 billion, or al- 
most 100 percent over comparable ex- 
penditures in 1969. As the HEW esti- 
mates indicate, the strains in the financ- 
ing of health care are rapidly becoming 
intolerable. There will be no relief from 
this relentless escalation until we invest 
in a program to expand the resources and 
improve the system for the delivery of 
health services. It is futile to increase 
effective demand without simultaneously 
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increasing supply. Worse still, although 
costs have been going up, steeply, year 
after year, the 40 million Americans who 
received no real health services last year 
and the millions more who are under- 
served can testify that there has been 
little improvement in the availability or 
adequacy of health care. 

We must make a national commitment 
to build a strong foundation upon which 
existing—and future—programs for the 
financing of personal health services can 
securely rest. We must stop indulging in 
false economics by starving medical edu- 
cation, facilities construction, and sup- 
port of innovative systems for delivering 
care. The false savings achieved by these 
economics are later extracted from our 
national and personal pocketbooks in the 
form of vastly inflated costs for public- 
ly supported health programs, skyrocket- 
ing private health insurance premiums, 
and ever-increasing out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures for illness and disease. And 
these invisible taxes are doing nothing to 
improve the health care system and pre- 
vent future inflation. On the contrary, 
they are making it inevitable. We must 
begin to face the problem squarely, the 
Nation cannot afford further delay. 

The health security program I join in 
introducing today and my national 
health insurance legislative proposal 
make a national commitment to take the 
first steps in building a strong health 
care system. They are plans for a coordi- 
nated attack on the underlying causes of 
our health care crisis: 

National shortages of health man- 
power; 

Inadequacy of the health care delivery 
system; 

Lack of effective cost and quality con- 
trols. 

One of the most innovative and impor- 
tant aspects of the bill I join in intro- 
ducing today is the establishment of a 
special “Resources Development Fund” 
to improve the quantity and quality of 
health care services. The fund will be- 
come operative 2 years in advance of the 
date benefits are available, providing 
$200 million and $400 million successively 
of Federal seed money to prepare the 
health care system for the demands that 
will be placed upon it by the benefit pro- 
gram. The fund will remain as an inte- 
gral part of the health security program, 
commanding an earmarked percentage of 
the trust fund revenues—2 percent or 
$1.2 billion the first year, increasing 
gradually to 5 percent. A comparable 
provision, designed to accomplish that 
end, is proposed by title IV of my Nation- 
al Health Insurance and Health Serv- 
ices Improvement Act. In fact it was 
introduced as a separate bill, the local 
Comprehensive Health Services Systems 
Act, last year and I will reintroduce it 
again this year. 

This money will not take the place of 
regular appropriations for support of 
health services, but will be applied as a 
catalyst to create needed changes within 
the system. In making this commitment, 
the Congress will recognize its respon- 
sibility to assure the availability of health 
services, and not merely to pay for them. 

The thrust of this continuing invest- 
ment program will be to support the ex- 
pansion and development of organized 
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systems for the delivery of health serv- 
ices. It will support the formation of 
group practices of health care person- 
mel and regional coordination among 
group practices, hospitals, and related 
facilities. It will provide significant fi- 
nancial aid for education and training 
of health professionals. 

The investment will take the form of 
improved technical assistance to provid- 
ers, increased support for planning on 
the local and regional levels, massive re- 
cruitment drives to educate and retrain 
health professionals, supporting the in- 
itial investment costs and operating 
losses of group practice plans, underwrit- 
ing the construction of capital facilities 
for programs of organized patient care, 
and investing in the development of new 
systems to coordinate and link existing 
providers of care. 

The results of such development would 
be dramatic. Within 3 years, systems 
could be developed which would be ca- 
pable of providing comprehensive health 
services to more than 8 million people 
who have no access to such care today. 

The payoff in future years will be even 
greater. 

The health security program is not a 
panacea, because there are no quick and 
easy solutions to our health crisis, but it 
could be a major contribution to the 
final product. 

I believe that the time has come for 
decisive congressional action. We cannot 
afford further delay. Although I have 
reservations about some aspects of this 
legislation, for example the role of health 
insurance carriers, I have joined in co- 
sponsoring the Health Security Act of 
1971. 

Also, I expect to join in the adminis- 
tration’s own omnibus bill for health cov- 
erage which will be coming along as as- 
sured in the President’s state of the 
Union message. For, all alternatives 
should be before us which have similar 
objectives so that we may fashion the 
final measure from them all. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NEW SYSTEM OF NOTIFICATION TO 
SENATORS ON ROLLCALL VOTES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE), 
I call attention to the notice appearing 
on the front page of the Senate pro- 
ceedings in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this morning on page 528, which is a 
consequence of one of the suggestions 
put forward by the Senators from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston), from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse), from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), and 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) and 
which has had the concurrence of the 
joint leadership. 

A new system of notification will be 
initiated on rolicall votes. Beginning on 
Thursday, January 28, on a yea-and-nay 
vote, the one-bell one-light notice that 
a vote is in progress will be given as in 
the past. However, a five-bell signal and 
a five-light signal will replace the one- 
bell and one-light signal when there are 
but 5 minutes remaining on the vote. 
Senators will then be on notice that they 
have 5 minutes to reach the floor if they 
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expect to be recorded. The five lights will 
remain lit until the result of the rollcall 
has been announced from the Chair, 

All offices will be notified of this pro- 
cedure individually today, but I think it 
best to make this statement now in ad- 
vance of any such votes which might re- 
sult later in the week. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. I was delighted and con- 
tinue to be delighted at the attitude of 
the leadership in regard to some of these 
minor, suggested changes that we came 
up with. 

In regard to this one, it was not so easy 
as it might appear. It shows a lot of pull- 
ing and hauling in regard to getting a 
reasonable approach to a simple matter 
such as bell ringing. 

For instance, it was suggested that no 
roll call vote should last more than 20 
minutes, which is certainly a reasonable 
time for all Members to get to the floor. 
But there are times, when all Senators 
are in the Chamber, having just com- 
pleted a vote, that it would seem to be 
perhaps unreasonably long. However, a 
suggestion has been made, which I un- 
derstand will be followed, whereby it will 
be contemplated that 5 minutes remain 
when the names have all been called. In 
other words, when they reach the last 
name “Mr. Youne”’ the first time around. 
Then we will go to the 5 lights and every- 
one will be on notice that the 5 minutes 
begins at that time. 

I certainly want to compliment the 
distinguished majority leader as well as 
the distinguished minority leader for 
their attitude on this matter. They have 
shown an interest which is admirable. I 
know that we will all work with them in 
any way possible to expedite the day-to- 
day business of this session of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an- 
other 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I also want 
to comment on the actions of the major- 
ity whip, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), in regard to 
seeing that these changes be followed, It 
is easy now, when there is no press of 
business, to fall into bad habits which 
will embarrass us later on; but the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has seen to it that we start now on rules 
which are simple and easy and will, I 
believe, do us a great service when the 
pressure of business becomes great. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I want to 
congratulate the Senator from Ohio, and 
the other Senators who have worked 
with him in helping to bring about these 
changes. I hope that he and other Sen- 
ators will see to it that there is no relax- 
ing of these rules and that we will make 
them work. 

Mr. SAXBE. The Senator from West 
Virginia can be assured that we will. 
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SENATOR MANSFIELD APPEARS ON 
FACE THE NATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
last Sunday, January 24, I appeared on 
the CBS network in the “Face the Na- 
tion” program. The three nimble corre- 
spondents who appeared with me, George 
Herman, CBS News, Samuel Shaffer, 
Newsweek, and Bruce Morton, posed a 
great number of questions on current 
issues and other matters of public inter- 
est which I tried to answer as best I 
could within the brief period of the in- 
terview. 

During the course of the program, I 
made the comment that the rate of infla- 
tion during 1970 was 7 percent. The fig- 
ure was in error, It should have been 
stated at about 5 percent. I regret this 
error. Otherwise, I will stand on what 
was said during the half hour and I ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript 
of the meeting be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 


(As broadcast over the CBS television net- 
work and the CBS radio network, January 
24, 1971, Washington, D.C.) 


Guest: Senator MIKE MANSFIELD (Demo- 
crat, Montana) Senate majority leader. 

Reporters: George Herman, CBS News; 
Samuel Shaffer, Newsweek; and Bruce Mor- 
ton, CBS News. 

Producers: Sylvia Westerman and Prentiss 
Childs. 

GEORGE Herman. Senator Mansfield, Presi- 
dent Nixon has proposed a package of gov- 
ernmental changes which he says amount 
to a new American revolution. Do you think 
by election day of 1972, this new American 
revolution will be a fact of politics, or will 
it be an issue? 

Senator MANsFIELD. It could be both. I 
anticipate that it may be partially completed 
by that time, but it’s so far-sweeping, so far- 
reaching, that it’s going to take more than 
one session of Congress to face up to that 
responsibility. 

ANNOUNCER. From CBS Washington, Face 
the Nation, a spontaneous and unrehearsed 
news interview with Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield, Democrat of Montana. Sena- 
tor Mansfield will be questioned by CBS 
News correspondent Bruce Morton, Samuel 
Shaffer, Chief Congressional correspondent 
of Newsweek Magazine, and CBS News cor- 
respondent George Herman. 

GEORGE HERMAN. Senator Mansfield, some 
of the issues, the changes proposed by Presi- 
dent Nixon in this new American revolution, 
seem to me likely to curtail some of the 
responsibilites and powers of Congress, Will 
Congress give up those powers? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I don’t think so, be- 
cause that is one of the things that we'll have 
to consider in the consideration of the pro- 
posals being made by the President. And if, 
for example, under the revenue sharing plan 
you give too much to states with no respon- 
sibilities attached, then it means you're creat- 
ing a situation which is quite dangerous, in 
my opinion. 

SAMUEL SHAFFER. Senator Mansfield, I want 
to use a technical term, categorical grants, 
because we're going to hear those two words 
a lot in the next year or two. Now I'm speak- 
ing now of specifically authorized programs 
in health, education and so forth. Now do 
you think that Congress is about to turn over 
these billions to the states without any 
strings?—because that would mean the end- 
ing of categorical grants. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That's right. That’s 
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why the legislation has to be considered most 
carefully. We have no specifics, no details. 
We want to be very sure what we're going 
into, and the Congress will take its time and 
make certain that it does not relinquish its 
power, even though it recognizes the needs 
of the states and the cities, 

Bruce Morton, I suppose that same ques- 
tion could be asked about the President’s 
government reorganization plan, which would 
certainly involve some shifting in congres- 
sional committees, the giving up of power 
by at least some committee chairmen. That 
historically has not happened very fre- 
quently on the Hill. Is it likely to with this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It very well could, be- 
cause in this question of reorganization of 
cabinet departments and the like, it means 
that you're going to have a combination of 
lobbies, I think, the like of which the Con- 
gress and the nation has not seen, each try- 
ing to protect its own respective preserve. 

Morrow. Well, so you come out, then, prob- 
ably with no change, if there is all this pres- 
sure? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, there will be all 
that pressure, but I hope we'll come out 
with some change, because there is a need 
to do what the President has advocated, but 
there has to be a best way found to do it. 

Herman. A need to do what? Which of the 
things that the President has advocated? 

Senator MANSFIELD. All of the things which 
he’s advocated, I think, are steps in the right 
direction, and they should be given the most 
serious consideration by the Congress, be- 
cause the times are of such a nature that we 
are becoming a deficit-spending nation. The 
conditions in the states and the cities are— 
is becoming quite grave, and so something 
must be done; and the President has at least 
stepped out—offered proposals which should 
be given every consideration. 

SHAFFER. Senator, isn’t revenue sharing 
based upon the idea that local communities 
are better equipped to handle this money? 
Do you think that they are? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I do not. I think 
the federal government is better equipped. 
And getting back to the question of funds 
being distributed to states and localities, it 
would appear to me that the possibility for 
greater waste and inefficiency and ineffective- 
ness would result. 

Morton. Is it fair to say that if there’s a 
consensus for any of these things—reorgani- 
zation, revenue sharing and so on—that per- 
haps there’s more agreement over the need to 
reform welfare than anything else? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, that’s a fair state- 
ment, though there are questions about the 
President's proposal which must be answered, 
and hopefully, it may have come down this 
year, or it may come down this year in— 
with some differences. 

Morton. What sort of difference would you 
be looking for? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, just to make sure 
that—that there is better administration; for 
example, fewer personnel, greater application 
of funds to the people who are in need, a 
greater desire on the part of people to con- 
tribute towards their own welfare and less 
dependence on the government, and less in 
the number of dynasties which welfare un- 
fortunately has created in a familiar sense 
down through the decades. 

SHAFFER. Senator, you've spoken about re- 
form. How about Congress reforming itself? 
You yourself on the floor of the Senate, 
toward the end of the last session, expressed 
concern about the congressional image, or 
the senatorial image I think was what you 
said. What are you going to do about the 
much-criticized seniority system and the 
filibuster rule? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, we're in need of 
reform, no question about that. The fili- 
buster rule will be taken up, and I have 
better hopes this year than previously that 
we might be able to do something in bring- 
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ing about a reduction from two-thirds of 
those present and voting to three-fifths. As 
far as the seniority system is concerned, I 
can give you no information at this time. 
It will be brought up by the Democrats at 
their caucus next Tuesday. We'll have to see 
what happens then. There is no question 
but the corrections, reforms could be made 
and should be made, and if they're reason- 
able I'll be for them. 

SHAFFER. Well, I was just going to say, 
what do you feel about the seniority sys- 
tem? You're one of the beneficlaries—— 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I have a lot of 
seniority. 

SHAFFER, I know. But how do you feel about 
it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think it could be 
changed somewhat. How, though, I do not 
know, but I do not think we should rush 
into it on a happenstance basis because 
strangely enough, the seniority system, by 
and large down through the history of the 
republic, has worked, all things considered, 
effectively and well. 

HERMAN. Well then, how about the fili- 
buster problem? Traditionally when you 
start out to tackle the filibuster, what you 
get is a filibuster against a change in the 
rules. Isn’t the Senate going to begin with 
a filibuster this term? 

Senator MansFIe.p. Well, a mini filibuster 
to start with, then we'll see what happens. 
And I would point out that when we use 
the word filibuster we should not apply it 
just to the south alone, because the liberals 
are becoming pretty effective in using the 
filibuster, especially toward the end of a 
session, 

Morton. Why are you more optimistic this 
time? Are you going to have the same 
people talking against change who’ve been 
there before? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think the way 
things went at the end of the last session, 
will be conducive to a possible change, and 
I think also that some members who have 
been adamant on the question of cloture are 
showing signs of softening at this time; 
at least that’s the results I see on the basis 
of conversations with various members from 
different parts of the country. 

HERMAN. Is that a regional thing, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, it is from various 
parts of the country. 

HERMAN. What accounts for it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Maybe a recognition of 
the fact that times have changed, that we 
spend too much time on certain subjects, 
and that the main subjects on which most 
of the filibuster in the years past had been 
spent have now become less significant. 

HERMAN. Time is not the only thing that's 
changed. You now have a new Democratic 
whip. Does the election of Senator Byrd 
indicate that the Senate is—the Senate Dem- 
ocrats are moving to the right? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, not at all. I think 
that the Senate Democrats will operate in 
the future as they have in the past. And 
in Senator Byrd we have a first class floor 
technician, and the business will be con- 
tinued and furthered. 

HERMAN. You have not always agreed with 
him, I remember that when the Byrd-Grif- 
fin proposal on Cambodia came up, you said 
it was another Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 
You thoroughly disagreed with it. Will you 
have any trouble working with a man with 
whom you occasionally thoroughly disagree? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, no, not at all. I'll 
have no trouble whatsoever; and further- 
more, there isn’t a senator on the floor that 
I haven't disagreed with at some time or 
another. So that’s part of the job. 

Morton. Senator, you said that ideology 
wasn’t the issue in the Byrd-Kennedy race. 
So what was? Why do you think Senator 
Byrd won? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I don’t know. It 
came as a surprise to me, to be frank about 
it. I thought it would be much closer, and 
the only thing I can figure is that Senator 
Byrd paid a great deal of attention to the 
needs of the Senate and senators, and maybe 
this was helpful. 

SHAFFER. Does this end Senator Kennedy’s 
chances for the presidency in 1972 or in any 
of the subsequent presidential years? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t think he was 
ever seriously a contender for 1972, and that 
was his own wish. But Senator Kennedy is 
a young man, an effective man, an efficient 
senator, and he has a long way to go. He 
will be heard from in the years to come. 

SHAFFER. I'd like to ask you another ques- 
tion, if I may, about the President’s speech. 
He spoke about the desire to restore and en- 
hance our natural environment. He said 
nothing about the SST. What do you think’s 
going to happen on the SST? Congress has 
got to act again after March 30. 

Senator MANSFELD. That’s right and I 
imagine that we'll probably get to it about 
March the 15th, and my guess is that the 
situation will remain as it has been in the 
Senate, that the Senate will be opposed to 
the SST. What will happen in the House is 
anybody's guess. 

Morton. Senator, you were talking about 
Senator Kennedy's presidential prospects a 
minute ago. You said in July of last year 
to a group of reporters here, that the Demo- 
crats have not yet come forward with a 
candidate of sufficient stature to defeat 
Richard Nixon. Is that still true? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I would say since 
that time Senator Muskie has made great 
Strides, has become more recognizable 
throughout the country, and is now the front 
runner as far as the Democratic nomination 
is concerned, as of now. 

HERMAN. How about Senator McGovern? 

Senator MANSFIELD. He has just entered the 
race. He will come up; he will be a contender 
to consider. But I would say he is trailing 
at the moment. 

Morton. You said at that same breakfast 
that Senator Muskie was the best man we 
have, but that he needed to develop charm 
and charisma, Do you find him more charm- 
ing these days? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, he’s always been 
charming. What I really meant was that he 
had to become more known—more recog- 
nizable, get around the country, visit the 
States he hadn't been in. And since that 
time, he’s done that. 

SHAFFER. Senator, since we're on politics, 
tell me, in your judgment, will this nomina- 
tion be decided in the primaries, or will it 
go right up to the convention? Will it be 
brokered? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Too far ahead. 

Herman, You also said—to milk that June 
or July news conference a little further—you 
also said at that time that you believed 
President Nixon’s promise to be out of Viet 
Nam by the end of his term. Presumably that 
meant by 1972. Do you still think that we 
will be out of Viet Nam by 1972? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I still think that 
the President intends to do all he can to get 
out of Viet Nam by the end of 1972, and so 
far he’s kept up with his promises of with- 
drawal, even exceeded them in some in- 
stances. But now you have other difficulties 
arising, and I think that those troubles may 
well increase as the time decreases, 

HERMAN. By other troubles you mean Cam- 
bodia? 

Senator MANsrretp. I mean Cambodia, 


Herman. Well now, what is your position 
on the moves that the administration has 
made to give air support to the Cambodians 
in recent weeks? 

Senator MansFIELD. I’m not in favor of 
them. I'm more interested in the release of 
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American prisoners of war and the with- 
drawal of American troops, and not in the 
interests of another country. 

Herman. Do you feel that this violated 
what the administration—? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, at the best I can 
Say, it draws a very fine line. I think it goes 
contrary to the intent and the spirit of 
Cooper-Church. 

Morton. Both senators have urged new 
hearings by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
with an eye presumably to some new legisla- 
tive restriction on U.S. involvement in Cam- 
bodia. Would you support the hearings, and 
would you support some more language to re- 
define the U.S. role there? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, if necessary. And 
if the full committee doesn’t hold hearings, 
there’s no reason why the Subcommittee on 
Asian Affairs, which I happen to be the 
chairman of, will not hold hearings. 

SHAFFER. Senator, what can we really do 
about the expansion of that war effort in 
Cambodia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not a great deal—— 

SHAFFER. By we, I mean Congress or the 
Senate. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not a great deal at the 
present time, because the Senate has made its 
decision known, It certainly is being heard 
down in the administration at the present 
time. I understand that Secretary Rogers is 
meeting with various senators from time to 
time to explain the situation. I have received 
an invitation which I’d like to accept, but 
unfortunately I've been engaged in organi- 
zational affairs in the Senate and have been 
unable to do so. 

SHAFFER. Well, let me ask you this, then. 
Senator McGovern, you know, has announced 
his intention of reintroducing his proposal 
which was defeated last June 30, I think, to 
set a specific timetable for the funding of our 
combat activities in Indochina. I think he 
would cut off all funds for combat troops as 
of December 31. Will you support that pro- 
posal or any time-certain proposal? 

Senator MANSFIELD. December 31 this year? 

SHAFFER. That's right. 

Senator MANSFIELD. It’s an impossibility. I 
wish it could be done even before that time. 
That's one of the difficulties you have with 
a time limit, but I did vote for the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment. I would vote 
for it again and it would have a time limi- 
tation. 

Herman. Senator, do you think the admin- 
istration has changed its own position on 
Cambodia? I noticed, for example, last June 
Secretary Rogers said on this program that 
if the government of Cambodia came into 
Communist hands, it would be an unfavor- 
able development, but not unacceptable in 
the sense that they’d use American forces 
to try to keep Cambodia out of Communist 
hands. Do you think they are now shifting 
away from that position? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, I do, and probably 
because of the force of circumstances. But I 
would recall to you that on June the 30th 
the President, in his statement on our with- 
drawal from Cambodia, said there would be 
no logistic or air support for South Viet- 
namese troops. 

HERMAN. But now there is. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Now there is. 

HERMAN. But Secretary Laird, as you know, 
says that this is not a change in policy. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it certainly is 
more than a change in semantics. 

Morron. Can Congress really do anything 
about that? It’s an awfully tedious process 
to try to write lines into appropriations bills, 
as was done last year. 

Senator MansrFie.p. I think it can, and I 
think one of the good things which the Sen- 
ate did in the last Congress was to stand up 
on its hind feet for a change, bring about 
the passage of the National Commitments 
Resolution, the passage of the Cooper- 
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Church Resolution, and in that way try to 
bring about a restoration of the equality 
which should exist between the executive 
and the legislative branches in the field of 
foreign policy. 

Morton. Would you now vote for language 
which would restrict or would prohibit the 
use of American air power to support the 
Cambodian government or South Vietnamese 
troops in Cambodia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would. 

SHAFFER. Senator, you speak of Congress 
standing up on its hind feet. Do you think 
that something like the McGovern time- 
certain resolution would pass this time? It 
was pretty badly beaten last time. 

Senator MANsFIELD. That's right. But then, 
if you don’t succeed at first, the saying is 
try and try again. I would rather see it 
done privately, without the date being speci- 
fied, because the administration does have a 
point in saying that if you do this there 
will be a certain reaction on the part of North 
Viet Nam. But the point is this—that can 
be done both ways, because if we don’t do 
something then our friends in Saigon can 
continue to use us as they see fit, so we're 
caught in the middle. So we'd better fish or 
cut bait. 

SHAFFER. On another aspect of foreign 
policy, Senator, you know, you have long 
proposed that we cut back on our troop 
commitments in Europe. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

SHAFFER. And Senator Muskie, who had 
supported you, now says he has second 
thoughts about it after talking it over with 
the German leaders, Are you having any 
second thoughts? 

Senator MANSFIELD. None at all. I think 
that we ought to cut out the fat which we 
have in Europe, reduce the 525,000 troops, 
and military dependents who are over there, 
bring about a cutdown in the number of 
generals and admirals, do away with some 
of these headquarters which are piled on 
headquarters on headquarters, and I would 
say that we could cut our forces in Europe by 
50 per cent. Cut the fat and the 50 per cent 
remaining would still be just as effective, 
perhaps more so, than the total now. 

SHAFFER. How are you going to do it—by 
a sense of the Senate resolution as you 
originally proposed, or by the power of the 
purse? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Either by a sense of 
the Senate resolution or an amendment to 
an appropriate bill. And the point—the 
amendment, the resolution would not call for 
precipitate reduction, but a substantial re- 
duction on a gradual basis. 

HERMAN. How can the Senate stand up on 
its hind feet, to use the phrase that’s been 
pushed around here a little bit? The Presi- 
dent has assured us, the Vice President has 
assured us, that Mr. Nixon now has a work- 
ing ideological majority in the Senate. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, time will tell, This 
Senate has just gotten underway. We haven't 
had a chance to draw lines. There will be a 
desire to cooperate and it'll be my inten- 
tion, if possible, to keep politics as much 
as possible out of debate and issues; but 
only time will tell. My guess would be that 
the Senate this year would be just about 
of the same stripe as it was in the last Con- 
gress. 

Morton. Senator, one of the other dead- 
lines you're going to face this year involves 
the draft, which runs out the middle of this 
year. What do you think ought to be done 
with it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think it ought 
to be abolished. I didn’t vote for its extension. 
I don’t intend to vote for its extension. I 
think we ought to get down to the idea 
of a volunteer army, which the administra- 
tion advocates, which the Gates Commission 
recommended and which a number of sen- 
ators have fought for. 
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Morton. Well, the administration advo- 
cates that, but always says at the same time 
that it’s impractical as long as they need 
an army in Viet Nam. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, but we're with- 
drawing that army in Viet Nam and we're 
reducing our forces throughout the world. 

HERMAN. Does an all-volunteer army give 
you no pause, nothing to worry about in view 
of some of the things we've now heard about 
the Army spying on civilians, checking up on 
their politics and their activities? Doesn’t 
the thought of a professional army give you 
some pause in a democracy? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, the incidents 
which you've raised do give me pause, great 
pause, and I’m delighted that Senator Sam 
Ervin of North Carolina is conducting an in- 
vestigation into that type of intelligence 
activity by the uniformed part of our gov- 
ernment on civilian personnel. But I think 
that a volunteer army might best be the 
answer. There may be bugs, difficulties; I 
think they can be ironed out. But I think 
you'll have greater esprit de corps; you'll 
have greater morale. And I think that while 
it might cost more in the beginning, it will 
cost a good deal less in many other ways in 
the end. 

Morton. What about the argument that 
you'll get an army of the poor, an army of 
the black, and you will not get an army with 
the kind of technical skills that an army 
needs these days? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I wouldn't think 
that that would be the case. And further- 
more, I would expect the ROTC units to 
continue at the universities and the colleges 
and to be able in that fashion to furnish 
an officer cadre as well as officers being 
brought up from the ranks. The draft is not 
the answer, because it’s unfair, inequitable; 
it allows too many people to get out of it and 
the poor and the blacks are the ones who 
find it most difficult to get out of the draft. 

SHAFFER. Senator, but to be realistic about 
this, the chairmen of the Armed Services 
Committee of both houses are against a 
volunteer army. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That's right. 

SHAFFER. They want the draft extended, 
and don’t the odds favor extension of the 
draft at this time? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would say yes, but 
that doesn’t mean we shouldn't try to end 
it and substitute something more equitable 
for it, 

SHAFFER. And should that happen, what is 
your position on student deferments, be- 
cause I think there are a lot of students who 
are watching this program and are interested 
in their fate. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I think they've 
been treated more than fairly, and it’s be- 
cause of that in part that you get the poor 
elements within our population being called 
up under the draft process. I think if you're 
going to have a system of draft or universal 
service, or selective service, that it ought to 
be equitable, apply fairly to all, and operate 
on the same basis that it did during the 
Second World War. 

SHAFFER. Then you would end student de- 
ferments? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I would. 

HERMAN. Last summer, when the question 
of the economy came up in a statement by 
the President—the state of the economy 
message—you were sharply critical. You said 
that all the rhetoric of radiant futures is not 
going to take away the fact that we're now 
in a recession. Do you consider that the Presi- 
dent’s new message, his new policies, show 
a better understanding, that he is really now 
grappling with the recession? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, if you're referring 
to his State of the Union Message, he did not 
refer to that. Maybe that was in the back of 
his mind, but questions of unemployment, 
recession, high interest rates and the like were 
not brought out. I would anticipate that 
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that may be mentioned at the time he sends 
up his budget message to the Congress. 

HERMAN. Do you think he is showing great- 
er awareness in his economic policies, in his 
actions and those of the rest of his govern- 
ment in handling inflation and wage in- 
creases? 

Senator MANsFIELD. Yes, I think he’s very 
much aware of it, and I think he finally rec- 
ognized that it is to the nation’s advantage 
for him to speak to people like big steel when 
they ask for outrageous increases in their 
products. 

Herman. Do you think he is truly grappling 
within inflation, that it is coming under con- 
trol, slowing down? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, it’s hard to say. 
It’s about 7.1 per cent at the present time. 
Unemployment is about 6 per cent. But 
prime interest rates have been going down 
steadily for over two months, and even the 
mortgage interest rates are beginning to 
show a decline. So maybe a turn has taken 
place; I'm not an economist, I can’t tell. But 
you have to balance that on the one hand 
against 6 per cent unemployment and 7.1 
per cent inflation. 

HERMAN. Seven point one per cent yearly 
inflation at the moment, do you say? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That's right. 

SHAFFER. Senator, let’s try to hit a few 
specifics that the President touched on, al- 
though admittedly the speech wasn’t too 
specific in content. How about revenue shar- 
ing? What do you think will happen? Will it 
pass or not? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Hard to say, but it 
should be—there should be hearings, and if 
the bill’s reported out there should, and as 
far as the Senate is concerned, there will be 
debate and consideration one way or the 
other. 

SHAFFER. Welfare reform? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Something has to be 
done. As I've indicated earlier, this may not 
be the answer, because there are grave ques- 
tions which must be faced up to. But some- 
thing has to be done to revise the present 
system. 

SHAFFER, Thirdly, government reorganiza- 
tion? By that I mean reducing twelve cabi- 
net posts to eight—to four, I think it is. 

Senator MANSFIELD, An interesting idea. 
We'll see how the lobbies react to it, and then 
I'll let you know. 

Morton. Senator, there's one other issue 
that was left over from last year. The Presi- 
dent vetoed a bill which would have limited 
broadcast campaign spending. Do you foresee 
a new effort in that direction this year? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, and I would like to 
see—see any legislation which is being con- 
sidered apply, if possible, not only to TV and 
radio, but through some means to the news 
media, How that can be done, I do not know, 
because there is a difference in the exercise 
of the franchise on the one hand and private 
individual ownership on the other. 

Morton. Would you like to see a limit on 
total campaign spending? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, both as far as can- 
didates are concerned and parties as well. 

SHAFFER. How about tax credits for financ- 
ing campaign? 

Senator MansFietp. That’s worthwhile. If 
the federal government can't finance, maybe 
that’s one of the ways in which the slack can 
be taken up. 

Herman. The President said, I believe, that 
there were 35 pieces of unfinished legislation 
left over from the last Congress. 

Senator Mansrretp. I noticed that. 

Herman. Do you agree, and how many of 
them do you think are likely to be finished 
in this session? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I can’t recall 35 
pieces of major legislation. If you put in all 
the dribs and drabs, maybe he could dredge 
up 35 or 37. 

Herman. How many would you say? 
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Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, I would say maybe 
10 or 15 at the most. 

HERMAN. Would you include, for example, 
the amendment for the direct election of the 
presidency as one of the majors? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Yes, that would be one, 
and also— 

Herman. Equal rights for women? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t know that the 
administration recommended that, but the 
welfare bill would be included. 

Herman. Consumer legislation? 

Senator Mansrrexp, No, because we had leg- 
islation down there—some which we passed, 
some which we were ready to pass, but be- 
cause of administration opposition it was 
futile to take it up. 

Herman. Anti-pollution bills? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I was glad to see 
President Nixon and Senator Muskie get to- 
gether and on a bipartisan basis advocate 
control of pollution and protection of the 
environment. 

Herman. And trade quotas? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Trade quotas? Well, I 
think the less said about that the better. 

HERMAN. Will less be said about it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. As far as the House is 
concerned, Congressman Mills has intro- 
duced a bill, I understand. No action has 
been taken in the Senate as yet. I would 
hope that something would be done, espe- 
cially with Japan, to bring about a rectifi- 
cation of the—of the difficulty without hav- 
ing to resort to legislation, because when 
you go to legislation, then you can expect 
expansion and the inclusion of other prod- 
ucts. 

SHAFFER. Senator, in his State of the Union 
Message, the President said this can be the 
Congress that helped us end the longest war 
in the nation’s history, and in a way it'll 
give us a genuine chance for a full genera- 
tion of peace. 

Senator MANSFIELD. We'll be more than 
happy to meet him more than halfway to 
bring an end to this war and an era of 
peace. 

Suarrer. But the question is, how are you 
going to help us end the longest war in our 
history? 

Senator MANSFIELD. By doing what I’ve 
been doing ever since—well, since before 
the war in Viet Nam started, because I think 
the war is a tragedy, a mistake. I cannot 
find any solace in 400—343,000 dead and 
wounded, well over a hundred billion dollars 
of our money spent and all these problems 
at home to face up to. 

HERMAN, Who's leading? We have very few 
seconds—who’s leading in the struggle to 
end the war, the presidency or the Congress? 

Senator MANsFretp. I think we're both 
working in the same direction. We both 
have the same objective, and we'll both work 
together to that end. 

Herman, Thank you very much, Senator 
Mansfield, and we'll have a word about next 
week's guest in a minute. 

ANNOUNCER. Today on Face the Nation, 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
Democrat of Montana, was interviewed by 
CBS News correspondent Bruce Morton; 
Samuel Shaffer, Chief Congressional corre- 
spondent of Newsweek Magazine; and CBS 
News correspondent George Herman. 


THE RULE CHANGES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio, if I could, concerning this 
matter of revising our procedure. I have 
mentioned this matter before and I would 
like to get the Senator’s view as long as 
we are discussing it. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that the same group ought to zero in on 
the question of unanimous-consent 
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agreements for voting on bills, amend- 
ments, and resolutions, and so forth, and 
that we ought to have a little better 
balanced procedure to touch all the bases, 
as we say around here, and be sure that 
all Members really have an opportunity 
to decide whether they are ready for a 
unanimous-consent agreement on any 
measure, rather than leave it as we have 
now with the great possibility of omitting 
someone in the rather informal effort of 
reaching everyone. 

I suggest as a possibility that 15 min- 
utes notice be given by telephone to all 
Members of a prospective unanimous- 
consent request to vote on any resolution, 
bill, or measure. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, in response 
to the Senator from New York I do not 
see any problem in that matter. I do not 
think we need any rule changes. It is 
a matter for the majority and minority 
Staffs. I refer that to the Senator from 
West Virginia. However, I believe it re- 
quires nothing but a notification by the 
one who is handling the action on the 
floor to the majority or minority staff 
to put the notice out. Would that not 
be the belief of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would permit me to continue, the 
difficulty is that they do not know them- 
selves when someone makes a unani- 
mous-consent request unless the leader- 
ship does what was done with the other 
informal rules. If they give notice that 
it will be objected to after 15 minutes 
notice to the Senate, then anyone can 
come here to object. We would not then 
have the situation where a Senator who 
was interested would not know of the 
agreement because he does not let the 
leadership know he is interested or does 
not have a measure at the desk. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, in that re- 
gard, after we get down to continuing 
business there will be two categories of 
business that will be taken up in the 
extension of the morning hour in which 
a time limit agreement has been 
reached, In other words, this would have 
been reached on the previous day. Per- 
haps there would be adequate time for 
notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to con- 
tinue for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. In those situations which 
will come up during the consideration of 
pending business, there would be no no- 
tice. It would be on those occasions that 
notice should be sent out by direct wire 
to all offices that the matter is going to 
come up. I would be very happy to sup- 
port such an effort. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator yield? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recognize the reasoning behind 
the proposal made by the very able Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javrrs), But I 
think we ought to be very careful and go 
very slow before we agree to this. 
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Under rule XII, paragraph 3, the Chair 
is required to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum before any unanimous-consent 
request for a final vote on a bill or joint 
resolution is submitted to the Senate. 

We have been waiving that rule. How- 
ever, I would be very hesitant to agree to 
the proposition that we give 15 minutes 
notice to all Members of the Senate be- 
cause it is difficult to do so. They are all 
around town or in far away places at 
a given moment. Moreover, we would de- 
lay rather than speed the transaction of 
business. 

I think that every Senator having an 
interest in a particular subject ought to 
make it his business to be here. I know 
that all Senators cannot be here at a 
given moment. I say this very respect- 
fully. However, every Senator ought to 
make it a point to see that the majority 
and minority leaders or their assistants 
know of his interest in the matter so that 
they might keep in touch with him be- 
fore proceeding to a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to a vote on an 
amendment, bill, or resolution, or some 
such matter. 

Mr. President, how much time does the 
Senator from Ohio have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator would yield further, 
briefly, I would also hope that every Sen- 
ator on both sides of the aisle will bend 
over backward in an effort to cooperate 
with the leadership in getting unani- 
mous-consent agreements from time to 
time to limit the time on matters as they 
come up. 

I think that will help us as much as 
anything, if Senators will try to lean over 
backwards to give the leadership some 
indication of what they will be willing to 
agree to with respect to a time limita- 
tion on amendments, bills, resolutions, et 
cetera, in which they have a direct and 
vital interest. 

If we can do this and all Senators co- 
operate in this matter, I think we will 
be able to move the business along more 
expeditiously. I make that plea to all 
Senators. 

I assure the able Senator from New 
York that every effort will be made to 
assure Senators that their interest will 
always be protected as much as possible. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with what has been said 
by the assistant majority leader. How- 
ever, let me first add my note of com- 
mendation for the work done by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse), the distinguished Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Huemes) , who have initi- 
ated and followed through on an effort 
to make some minor but very important 
procedural changes in the procedures of 
the Senate. 

In this day and age when there is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction indicated on 
campuses and in other places with the 
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workings of the government in gen- 
eral and of the Congress in particular, 
it should be noted that more reforms 
have taken place in this institution of 
the Senate within the last few weeks 
than have taken place in many long 
years. 

I refer, for example, to the amplifica- 
tion system which was talked about for 
many, many years but now is actually 
in being. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I put in a bill to that 
effect when I first came here. I cannot 
tell the Senator how gratified I am to 
see it in existence now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Unfortunately, I am 
not now even using the amplification 
system, I hope that all Senators will get 
used to it and will actually use it. But 
the other reforms are important, too. 

I wish to say, speaking for the minor- 
ity leader as well, that I very much ap- 
preciate the interest and the work the 
named Senators have done. 

Now, I wish to associate myself with 
what was said earlier by the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader. I hope 
we will not take any steps backward— 
any steps that would make it more diffi- 
cult to accomplish the business of the 
Senate. We all know, because of some 
of our rules, that a great deal must be 
done by unanimous consent. While we 
would not want to block anyone out who 
really has an objection to a unanimous- 
consent request, yet I see no point in 
encouraging objections to consent agree- 
ments which are necessary. I hope the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) would 
agree with this approach. We want to 
make it easier—not harder—to get 
unanimous-consent agreements. 

I appreciate the opportunity to add 
my comments. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended an addi- 
tional 10 minutes and that the limitation 
on speeches be continued throughout 
that period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUATION FOR 1 MONTH OF 
CERTAIN AUTHORITY FOR IN- 
VESTIGATIONS BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS INTO EFFICIENCY AND 
ECONOMY OF OPERATIONS OF 
ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been requested by the able 
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senior Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RisicorF) to submit a resolution in his 
behalf and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. However, before I do that I 
wish to explain the matter. Senate Reso- 
lution 504 of the 91st Congress, second 
session, was intended by the Senate to 
extend the authority of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
1 month, through February 1971. The 
second line of that resolution contains 
the date “January 31, 1970” rather than 
“January 31, 1971” which was intended. 

For all intents and purposes, the reso- 
lution upon its enactment was worthless. 
It is for the purpose of correcting the 
date that I have been asked to submit 
the resolution, and I have been author- 
ized to do so by the majority leader. The 
matter has been cleared on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Res. 13 

Resolved, That the authority to make in- 
vestigations conferred upon the Committee 
on Government Operations by Senate Reso- 
lution 308, Ninety-first Congress, agreed to 
February 16, 1970, together with any author- 
ity contained in section 7 of such resolution, 
is extended until March 15, 1971. In carrying 
out investigations, holding hearings, and re- 
porting such hearings under the authority 
of such resolution and this resolution, the 
Committee on Government Operations is 
authorized to expend any part of the amount 
specified in section 8 of such Senate Resolu- 
tion 308 which remains unexpended on Jan- 
uary 31, 1971. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate rule XIV be waived and that the 
resolution be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 13) was considered and 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended by not to 
exceed an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock meridian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later in the day, this order was 
changed to provide for the Senate to re- 
cess until 11:30 a.m. tomorrow.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer, the 
able Senator from the great State of 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), who is presently 
presiding over this august body with a 
degree of grace, efficiency, and skill that 
is as rare as a day in June. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF POWERS EXAMINED 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, during the 
91st Congress, the Senate devoted con- 
siderable time and energy to debate over 
the roles of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in the fields of foreign policy and 
military affairs. Some in this body urged 
approval of various legislative proposals 
which they claimed would reassert the 
proper position of Congress vis-a-vis the 
executive branch, especially in the con- 
duct of U.S. military operations in 
Southeast Asia. 

Throughout the debates there seemed 
to be a notable lack of solid legal scholar- 
ship on many of the principal issues 
raised. Often debate was clouded by ad- 
missions on both sides that we were deal- 
ing with a relatively murky and unsettled 
realm, so debate frequently was reduced 
to statements of faith and conviction on 
this or that point. 

I was thus heartened to discover in 
the January 1971 edition of the Journal 
of the American Bar Association an 
article which goes to the very crux of the 
dispute we dealt with last year and which 
is likely to arise again in this Congress. 
Eberhard P. Deutsch’s article “The Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief” is a clear, 
concise, and persuasive statement which 
draws together one of the most compre- 
hensive range of precedents and sources 
I have seen in this area, I believe it will 
serve as a valuable guide to Members of 
Congress, the bar, and the American 
public as we continue to assess the func- 
tions of our constitutional branches of 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE PRESIDENT aS COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
(By Eberhard P. Deutsch) 


Recent extended debate in the Senate on 
the Cooper-Church Amendment to the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, the Hatfield-McGov- 
ern Amendment to military procurement 
legislation and the deployment, not long 
ago, of segments of the Armed Forces into 
Cambodia in the course of the war in South 
Vietnam, with widespread public discussion, 
have accentuated the question as to the 
powers under the Constitution of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as commander in 
chief of these forces vis-a-vis those of the 
Congress, 

While all United States forces have since 
been withdrawn from Cambodia and such 
legislation as sought to restrict Presidential 
authority over the Armed Forces has either 
been defeated or is in limbo, the over-all 
military necessities of the situation in South- 
east Asia, as well as possible exigencies of 
other restless areas in a troubled world, re- 
quire careful consideration of the constitu- 
tional issues involved in what may be the 
need for prompt action to protect important 
interests of the United States. 

That the United States is “at war” in 
Vietnam can hardly be disputed, despite 
repeated recent assertions that there can be 
no war in the absence of an unequivocal 
declaration thereof by the Congress. 


FORMAL DECLARATIONS ARE NOT ALWAYS USED 


Historically, Presidents of the United 
States, in their constitutional capacity as 
commanders in chief of our Armed Forces, 
have, on innumerable occasions, deployed 
those forces into troubled areas involving 
armed conflict in combat conditions without 
any Congressional declarations of war,’ and 
the Supreme and other courts of the United 
States have recognized the existence of a 
“state of war” under the Constitution in 
such cases, 

For instance, hostilities were conducted 
against France in 1798, and troops were de- 
ployed in recent years to Santo Domingo, 
without any declaration of war in support 
thereof. 

In 1945, President Truman, in an unprece- 
dented moye—one of the most significant 
war measures ever taken by a commander in 
chief—ordered, without Congressional sanc- 
tion or even knowledge, the dropping of the 
terrifying atom bomb on Hiroshima. 

In 1962, President Kennedy established a 
blockade of Cuba against the importation 
and installation of Russian missiles without 
Congressional authority, and more recently, 
both the Korean and Vietnam Wars have 
been conducted without formal deciarations.* 

In Tucker on The Constitution, it is stated 
that “in Greece and Rome, and even in the 
European countries in the Middle Ages, pub- 
lic declaration of war was uniformly made 
and was obligatory, but since the middle of 
the 18th Century formal declarations have 
not been universal and have fallen into dis- 
use,” 3 

As early as 1800, the Supreme Court 
had occasion to pass on the question as to 
whether the United States was actually in- 
volved “in war” without a formal declaration 
thereof. Congress had, by two statutes en- 
acted in 1798 and 1799 respectively, provided 
salvage allowances for recapture of vessels 
of the United States which had been taken 
“from the enemy” (France). 

All of the Justices concurred in the holding 
by the Court, each in a separate opinion, to 
the effect that the United States was actually 
“at war”, as recognized by the Congress 
through the statutes in question, despite the 
fact that there had been no declaration of 
war against France. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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One of the opinions was written by Mr. 
Justice Washington (nephew of the Presi- 
dent). He stated that the question before 
the Court was whether “there subsisted a 
state of war between the two nations.... 
If it be declared in form it is called solemn 
. .. but hostilities may subsist .. . limited 
as to places, persons and things; and this is 
more properly termed imperfect war... . 
Still, however, it is public war, because it is 
an external contention by force.” And Jus- 
tice Washington concluded his opinion on 
this point with the statement that “as to 
America, the degree of hostility meant to be 
carried on, was sufficiently described without 
declaring war, or declaring that we were at 
war. .. . In fact and in law, we are at war.” t 

Four years later the Supreme Court had 
occasion to rule on a related point, the opin- 
ion being written by Chief Justice Marshall. 
The statute involved in that case authorized 
the seizure of vessels of the United States 
proceeding to embargoed French ports. Such 
a vessel was seized en route from such & 
French port. The Court held that the statute 
had to be construed strictly and did not 
authorize the seizure of the vessel in 
question. 

However, in the course of his opinion, the 
great Chief Justice had occasion to say: “It 
is by no means clear that the President of 
the United States, whose high duty it is to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted’, and who is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
might not, without any special authority 
for that purpose, in the then-existing state 
of the times, have empowered the officers 
commanding the armed vessels of the United 
States to seize and send into port for ad- 
jJudication, American vessels which were for- 
feited by being engaged in this illicit com- 
merce.” % 

In December, 1900, while troops of the 
United States were stationed in China, hav- 
ing been deployed for the protection of 
American and other interests in the course 
of the Boxer uprising there, an American sol- 
dier was tried and convicted by court martial 
for the murder of another soldier. The con- 
viction was under an Article of War covering 
such an offense when committed “in time of 
war", 

It was contended that because the Amer- 
ican forces had been deployed to China 
without a declaration of war, the offense had 
not been committed “in time of war” and 
that the judgment of the court martial was 
accordingly invalid. The case came before a 
circuit court of the United States in the 
District of Kansas, which held expressly that 
a formal declaration of war “is unnecessary 
to constitute a condition of war." $ 

The court pointed out that extensive mili- 
tary forces, both of the United States and 
of other nations, had been deployed into 
China and that “many engagements result- 
ing in considerable loss of life” had taken 
place; “military zones were formed” and “by 
act of Congress the pay of the officers and 
men in the military service of this country 
during the time they were occupied in China 
was increased to the amount paid in time 
of actual war... notwithstanding the fur- 
ther fact that at no time was there any 
declaration of war on the part of this gov- 
ernment against the government of China”. 

The court accordingly concluded that “at 
the time the homicide in question was com- 
mitted there prevailed in China a condition 


CONGRESS HAS APPROVED PRESIDENTIAL ACTION 

The point here under discussion has al- 
ready been adjudicated several times directly 
as to the war in Vietnam. In the first of these 
cases, & man convicted of willful failure to 
report for induction into the Army claimed 
“that with respect to the War in Viet Nam 
the Universal Military and Service Training 
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Act is being unconstitutionally applied, be- 
cause Congress has not declared war; [and] 
that the Executive, in effect, has declared 
WAL. o] p's 

The court held that “while Congress has 
not formally declared war with respect to 
the military action in Vietnam, nor did it in 
Korea, it has given its wholehearted ap- 
proval to the action of the President by ap- 
propriations and other implementing help. 
The President, as Commander-in-Chief, has 
always exercised the power to begin hostili- 
ties. .. . Unquestionably the President can 
start the guns at home or abroad to meet 
forces with force; he is not only authorized, 
but bound to do so.” 8 

The same point was raised in defense of 
the recall of some soldiers to active duty and 
the court held again “that the United States 
of America has the right to, and may, make 
war under the Constitution without the nec- 
essity of a formal declaration of the Con- 
gress”? 

Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
in an address on “The Constitutional and 
Legal Basis for the President's Action in 
Using Armed Forces To Repel the Invasion 
of South Korea”, stated: “The acts of the 
President in helping to protect Southern 
Korea from Communist aggression were in 
thorough harmony with the legislative in- 
tent of the framers of the Constitution, in 
line with sound historical precedent, in con- 
formity with international law and the rules 
of the United Nations, and in the best in- 
terests of our own ultimate security and the 
peace of the world.” 19 


PRESIDENT IS BOUND TO RESIST FORCE BY FORCE 


In the Prize Cases, decided by the Supreme 
Court early during the War Between the 
States, the question was whether, since there 
had been no Congressional declaration of 
war, it could be said that the United States 
were actually “at war” In the sense that 
seizures of vessels as prize for blockade run- 
ning could be justified under international 
law. 

Speaking for the Supreme Court, Mr. Jus- 
tice Grier held that “if a war be made by 
invasion of a foreign nation, the President is 
not only authorized but bound to resist force 
by force. He does not initiate the war, but is 
bound to accept the challenge without wait- 
ing for any legislative authority... .” 

The conflict, the learned Justice, went on 
“sprung forth suddenly from the parent 
brain, a Minerva in the full panoply of war, 
The President was bound to meet it in the 
shape it presented itself, without waiting for 
Congress to baptize it with a name... "u 

It can hardly be contended, in light of the 
foregoing authorities, so clearly recognizing 
that a state of war may exist under the 
Constitution without a formal declaration 
thereof by the Congress, that the United 
States have not been at war in Vietnam since 
1965. The Presidents who have been in office 
during that time have acted accordingly, and 
Congress has invariably supported the action 
of the President in his conduct of the Viet- 
namese conflict. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY: DEPLOYMENT 
OF TROOPS 


The next—and perhaps the more interest- 
ing—question at issue is as to the division 
of constitutional authority in the matter of 
the deployment of troops, once a state of 
war—declared or undeclared—has come into 
being, as it has in Indochina. 

When the Constitution was being framed, 
there was no objection whatever to the pro- 
vision that the President, even though he 
was likely to come generally from civilian 
life, was to be commander in chief of the 
Armed Forces. This provision grew out of the 
difficulties which Washington had experi- 
enced with the Continental Congress during 
the Revolution: 
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“This action of the Convention was prob- 
ably due to some particular consideration, 
and none seems more reasonable than the 
fact that during the Revolution, Washing- 
ton experienced great trouble and embarrass- 
ment resulting from the failure of Congress 
to support him with firmness and dispatch. 
There was a want of directness in the man- 
agement of affairs during the period which 
was attributable to the absence of centralized 
authority or command. The members of the 
Convention knew this, and probably thought 
they could prevent its recurrence by making 
the President Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy.” = 

The original intent of the framers of the 
Constitution as to its detailed provisions can 
best be gained from contemporaneous writ- 
ings, largely pamphlets circulated while the 
instrument was being considered by the states 
for ratification. Thus, Alexander Hamilton, 
writing with reference to the power and au- 
thority of the President as Commander in 
Chief under the Constitution, said: 

“Of all the cares or concerns of govern- 
ment, the direction of war most peculiarly 
demands those qualities which distinguish 
the exercise of power by a single hand. The 
direction of war implies the direction of the 
common strength; and the power of direct- 
ing and employing the common strength 
forms a usual and essential part in the 
definition of the executive authority.” “ 

In another of his essays Hamilton ex- 
pounded somewhat more fully on the prin- 
ciple underlying this provision of the Con- 
stitution, which places broad power in the 
hands of the President as Commander in 
Chief: 

“In the legislature, promptitude of deci- 
sions is often more an evil than a benefit. The 
differences of opinion, and the joinings of 
parties in that department of the govern- 
ment, though they may sometimes obscure 
salutary plans, yet often promote delibera- 
tion and circumspection, and serve to check 
excesses in the majority. .. . But no favor- 
able circumstances palliate or atone for the 
disadvantages of dissension in the executive 
department. ... They constantly counter- 
act those qualities in the Executive which 
are the most necessary ingredients in its 
composition,—vigor and expedition, and this 
without any counterbalancing good. In the 
conduct of war, in which the energy of the 
Executive is the bulwark of the national se- 
curity, everything (hurtful?) would be to be 
apprehended from its plurality.” * 

Some years later, in his renowned Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, Justice 
Joseph Story, in part at least, in the identi- 
cal words used a half century earlier by 
Alexander Hamilton, gave expression to the 
same principle: 

“Of all the cares and concerns of govern- 
ment, the direction of war most peculiarly 
demands those qualities, which distinguish 
the exercise of power by a single hand. Unity 
of plan, promptitude, activity and decision, 
are indispensable to success; and these can 
scarcely exist, except when a single magis- 
trate is entrusted exclusively with the power. 
Even the coupling of the authority of an 
executive council with him in the exercise 
of such powers, enfeebles the system, divides 
the responsibility, and not unfrequently de- 
feats every energetic measure. Timidity, in- 
decision, obstinacy and pride of opinion, 
must mingle in all such councils, and infuse 
a torpor and sluggishness, destructive of all 
military operations.” 1 

The foregoing principle, so strongly sm- 
phasized by these eminent authorities, will 
be found stated and restated in various forms 
in practically all works on the Constitu- 
tion. For instance, in his Commentaries, 
Judge Kent wrote: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“The command and application of the pub- 
lic force to execute law, maintain peace, and 
resist foreign invasion, are powers so obvious- 
ly of an executive nature, and require the 
exercise of qualities so characteristical of 
this department, that they have always been 
exclusively appropriated to it, in every well- 
organized government upon earth.” 7 
“WAR POWER” IS INVESTED IN THE PRESIDENT 

Again, in Watson on The Constitution, it 
is stated: 

“The power of the President under this 
clause is commonly called the “War Power” 
of the President. It is an immense power 
to exercise and might be used in a most 
dangerous manner by an unwise Executive, 
as there does not seem to be any limitation 
prescribed by the Constitution to the exer- 
cise of the power by the President in the 
field of military operations. 

“By this clause he is made commander of 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States, for the whole time that he is Presi- 
dent. No other department of the govern- 
ment, and no other officer of the govern- 
ment can exercise this power or assume to 
command either the Army or the Navy, un- 
less designated by the President to do so. 
Congress can legislate relative in the number 
of the Army or the Navy, the compensation 
of the officers and men, and the term of 
their service, as well as many other matters, 
but the command of the Army and Navy 
is vested in the President, and Congress 
can neither command them or take that 
power from the President. 

“The power is vested in the President to 
dispose of or arrange the component parts 
of the Army and Navy at his pleasure. In 
practice he does this through the military 
and naval departments of the government, 
but their action is his action. While Congress 
can make rules for the Army and Navy, it 
can not interfere with the President's pow- 
er as commander of such forces. The line 
between the exercise of his power as com- 
mander and that of Congress is plain, and 
neither can rightfully or legally invade the 
other.” 18 

At this point in his treatise, Watson quotes 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the famous case of 
Ex parte Milligan, involving the constitu- 
tional validity of a military commission sit- 
ting in Indiana during the War Between 
the States, in which it was stated in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to de- 
clare var. It has, therefore, the power to 
provide by law for carrying on war. This 
power necessarily extends to all legislation 
essential to the prosecution of war with 
vigor and success, except such as interferes 
with the command of the forces and the 
conduct of campaigns. That power and duty 
belong to the President as commander-in- 
chief. Both these powers are derived from 
the Constitution, but neither is defined by 
that instrument. Their extent must be de- 
termined by their nature, and by the prin- 
ciples of our institutions. 

“The power to make the necessary laws 
is in Congress; the power to execute in the 
President. Both powers imply many sub- 
ordinate and auxiliary powers. Each in- 
cludes all authorities essential to its due 
exercise. But neither can the President, in 
war more than in peace, intrude upon the 
proper authority of Congress, nor Congress 
upon the proper authority of the Presi- 
dent." 19 


POWERS OF PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS ARE 
SEPARATE 


Watson, in his notable work, then goes on 
to state: 

“The power of Congress, and that of the 
President over the Army and Navy are sepa- 
rate and distinct, neither can impair or 
invade the authority of the other. The powers 
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of the President under this clause are only 
those which may be called “military”. He 
can direct the movements of the Army and 
Navy so as to injure the enemy in the most 
effective way, and to do this may order an 
invasion of the enemy’s country, and if pos- 
sible establish the authority of the United 
States over it. 

The language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Fleming v. Page, involving 
a question of import duties dependent on 
the national status of Tampico while under 
occupation by military forces of the United 
States in the Mexican (undeclared) War, 
parallels Watson's foregoing dictum: 

“As Commander-in-Chief, [the President] 
is authorized to direct the movements of the 
naval and military forces placed by law at 
his command, and to employ them in the 
manner he may deem most effectual to 
harass and conquer and subdue the enemy. 
He may invade the hostile country, and sub- 
ject it to the sovereignty and authority of 
the United States.” = 

Quite recently, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
had occasion to express itself forcefully on 
this point. The case involved an action 
against the Secretary of Defense to compel 
him to permit “the use of newsstand facili- 
ties of military post-exchanges in the Far 
East” for the sale of certain newspapers 
whose character had been put in question. 
In the course of its opinion, the court said: 

“With respect to this first category, we 
note that we deal here with a matter far 
removed from what is ordinarily subsumed 
under the head of military operations. It is— 
and must be—true that the Executive should 
be accorded wide and normally unassailable 
discretion with respect to the conduct of the 
national defense and the prosecution of na- 
tional objectives through military means. 
The power of the armed services to make 
their disposition of men and materiel, and to 
take measures for the safeguarding of each 
does not admit of fragmentation.” = 

Swaim v. United States involved an action 
by a Judge Advocate General of the Army 
who had been sentenced by a court martial 
convened by the President of the United 
States to forfeiture of half of his pay for a 
period of years on being found guilty of “con- 
duct prejudicial to good order and military 
discipline”. General Swaim sued in the 
Court of Claims for restoration of his pay on 
the ground, inter alia, that the President had 
no authority, under the Constitution, to 
convene the court. 


COURT UPHOLDS PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


In the course of its opinion upholding the 
Presidential power, the Court said: 

“Congress may increase the Army, or re- 
duce the Army, or abolish it altogether; but 
so long as we have a military force, Congress 
can not take away from the President the 
supreme command. It is true that the Con- 
stitution has conferred upon Congress the 
exclusive power “to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the land and naval forces;"" but 
the two powers are distinct; neither can 
trench upon the other; the President can not, 
under the disguise of military orders, evade 
the legislative regulations by which he in 
common with the Army must be governed; 
and Congress can not in the disguise of “rules 
for the government” of the Army impair the 
authority of the President as commander in 
chief.” = 

This decision was expressly and unani- 
mously affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
which held: “We approve the opinion of the 
Court of Claims... ."* 

In Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1, 28 (1942), 
it was held that the order of the President 
creating a military commission to try the 
German saboteurs who landed by submarine 
on Long Island and Florida beaches was a 
proper exercise of “such authority as the 
Constitution itself gives the Commander in 
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Chief, to direct the performance of those 
functions which may constitutionally be 
performed by the military arm of the nation 
in time of war.” 

A decade later, Mr. Justice Jackson, con- 
curring in the Steel Seizure case, and agree- 
ing with Mr. Justice Douglas that “our his- 
tory and tradition rebel at the thought that 
the grant of military power carries with it 
authority over civilian affairs”, nevertheless 
felt constrained to concede that he “should 
indulge the widest latitude of interpretation 
to sustain” the power of the President as 
commander in chief, in “his exclusive func- 
tion to command the instruments of national 
force, at least when turned against the out- 
side world for the security of our society”. 

A tremendously significant statement is 
found in a note sent in 1861 to Lord Lyons, 
British Minister to the United States, by 
William H., Seward, then Secretary of State. 
In that note, Seward clearly, concisely and 
emphatically defines this phase of the power 
of the President as Commander in Chief: 

“It seems necessary to state that Congress 
is by the Constitution invested with no exec- 
utive power or responsibility whatver, but on 
the contrary the President of the United 
States is, by the Constitution and laws, in- 
vested with the whole executive power of 
the government, and charged with the su- 
preme direction of all ministerial agents as 
well as of the whole land and naval forces 
of the United States... . 

“If it be said that these acts of the Presi- 
dent in time of war are unconstitutional, the 
answer is, that as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy the President has the 
constitutional power to employ the means 
recognized by the laws of war as necessary to 
conquer the enemy, 

“Congress can pass no law which can de- 
prive the President of the power conferred 
in creating him Commander-in-Chief,” % 

In the course of a debate on the floor of 
the Senate in 1922, Senator Reed of Missouri 
Suggested that Congress had constitutional 
authority to compel the President to with- 
draw American forces stationed in Europe. 
To that suggestion, Senator Borah of Idaho 
replied: 

“We could not make the President do it. 
He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States; and if in the 
discharge of his duty he wants to assign 
them there, I do not know of any power that 
we can exert to compel him to bring them 
home. We may refuse to create an Army, but 
when it is created he is the Commander.” 2 

Some question has at times been raised as 
to the authority of the President, as com- 
mander in chief of the country’s Armed 
Forces, to deploy them into foreign combat 
areas pursuant to treaties by which the 
United States have assumed the obligation, 
in advance, to come to the aid of another 
country if attacked, without the express con- 
sent of Congress as a whole. 

Under Section 2 of Article II of the Con- 
stitution, the President is not only designated 
as commander in chief of the Army and Navy, 
but he is also given “Power, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur”. 

Then, under Article VI of the Consti tution, 
that instrument, the laws made “in Pursu- 
ance thereof” and “all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land”. 

Finally, under Section 3 of Article II, the 
President is charged to “take care that the 
Laws [presumably including treaties as ‘the 
Supreme Law of the Land’ under Article VIJ 
be faithfully executed". 

When, therefore, a treaty, duly approved by 
the Senate, which has thus become “the su- 
preme Law of the Land”, requires the United 
States to come to the military aid of a for- 
eign country under attack, the President, as 
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constitutional commander in chief, must, 
without awaiting Congressional sanction, de- 
ploy the Armed Forces of the United States 
into the foreign combat area in compliance 
with his constitutional obligation, as Presi- 
dent, to “take Care that the Laws be faith- 
fully executed”.* 

Following consideration of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, it reported its 
conviction “that any reservation to the Char- 
ter, or any subsequent congressional limita- 
tion, designed to provide, for example, that 
employment of the Armed Forces of the 
United States to be made available to the 
Security Council under special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 could be authorized 
only after the Congress had passed on each 
individual case would ... violate the spirit 
of the United States Constitution under 
which the President has well-established 
powers and obligations to use our Armed 
Forces without specific approval of Con- 
gress.” % 

When the bill reached the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Wheeler of Montana insisted 
that it sought to override the exclusive con- 
stitutional power of Congress to declare war, 
and he offered an amendment to preserve 
that Congressional authority unimpaired, as 
follows: 

“Nothing in such agreement or agreements 
shall authorize the President, and the Presi- 
dent shall have no authority, to make avail- 
able to the Security Council any armed forces 
to enable the Security Council to take action 
under Article 42 of said Charter, unless the 
Congress has by appropriate act or joint 
resolution authorized the President to make 
such forces available. .. .’’™ 

Senator Taft opposed Senator Wheeler's 
amendment on the ground that in his view 
the President already had the power under 
the Constitution to use troops without Con- 
gressional sanction, The amendment was 
defeated, 65 to 9.™ 

This constitutional drama was repeated 
less than four years later, when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was submitted to the Sen- 
ate for its advice and consent. Following 
consideration of the treaty, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee reported that 
nothing in it, “including the provision that 
an attack against one shall be considered 
an attack against all, increases or decreases 
the constitution] powers of either the Presi- 
dent or the Congress or changes the relation- 
ship between them". 

On the floor of the Senate, Senator Wat- 
kins of Utah introduced a proposed reserva- 
tion to the treaty to the effect that “the 
United States assumes no obligation to... 
employ” its Armed Forces “unless in any 
particular case the Congress which, under 
the Constitution, has the sole power to de- 
clare war or authorize the employment of” 
those forces, “shall by act or joint resolu- 
tion so provide’’.* 

The reservation was rejected by a vote of 
84 to 11, and the treaty was approved with- 
out the reservation, by 82 to 13.* 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent under the first section of Article I, 
which provides simply that the “executive 
Power shall be vested” in him, are far 
broader than those of the Congress under 
Section 1 of Article I, which restricts its 
“legislative Powers” only to those “herein 
granted”. 

From all of the foregoing, it certainly 
seems abundantly clear that whenever a 
state of war exists—whether declared or un- 
declared—the President of the United States 
has, under the Constitution, as commander 
in chief, full and plenary power to conduct 
military operations in prosecution of the 
war, unhampered by anything in the nature 
of strategic legislative restrictions. 

Any other construction of the Constitu- 
tion would so hamper the conduct of a war as 
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to portend ultimate military defeat. The 
Constitution of the United States was never 
meant to be construed as a suicide pact. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 “The occupation of Iceland was but one 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended an addi- 
tional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEVY OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
INCOME TAXES AGAINST ALL 
INCOME EARNED IN THE CITY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Mayor Walter Washington of the District 
of Columbia has proposed that the Dis- 
trict’s graduated income tax be levied 
against all income earned in the city. 

This would mean taxation of the wages 
of Virginia and Maryland residents. 

It is just another form of the “com- 
muter tax” proposal which has been ad- 
vanced in the past by the government of 
the District. 

Such a tax would be grossly unfair. 

Virginia and Maryland residents who 
commute to Washington, like all other 
American taxpayers, help support the 
District of Columbia through Federal 
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taxation. Each year, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes a sizable contribution to the 
budget of the District. 

Furthermore, residents of Maryland 
and Virginia suburbs pay sales taxes on 
items they purchase when they shop in 
the District of Columbia. 

Those who support taxation of the in- 
come of commuters point out that other 
cities impose this kind of tax. But they 
fail to mention that other cities do not 
receive a direct subsidy from the Federal 
Government. 

I opposed the “commuter tax” pro- 
posal when it was advanced in 1967. 

I opposed it again in 1969. 

I am vigorously opposed to the new 
proposal now put forward by Mayor 
Washington. 

The tax he advocates would be an un- 
justifiable burden on the thousands of 
Maryland and Virginia residents who 
must come to work in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mayor Washington, for whom I have a 
high regard, wrote me in advance of his 
intention to propose this tax and asked 
that I keep it in confidence until he 
made it public. I complied and I appre- 
ciate Mayor Washington’s courtesy. But 
I must strongly oppose his proposal. 

It would be very harmful to the people 
of my State—and to the treasury of the 
State of Virginia. The proposed tax is 
unfair and wrong. 


S. 346—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, for my- 
self and for the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), I today 
introduce the Rural Job Development 
Act, together with some 45 other Sena- 
tors as cosponsors. 

The bill I introduce would encourage 
the development of new job-creating in- 
dustries in rural areas, thus serving to 
expand the economic base and more fully 
and effectively utilize the human and 
natural resources of our rural commu- 
nities. The resulting expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunity and thus help to re- 
duce the population pressures of our 
overcrowded and overburdened metro- 
politan areas. 

Providing a judicious blend of private 
initiative and public responsibility—the 
bill, in brief summary, would work as 
follows: 

A series of tax incentives—a 14-per- 
cent tax credit on personal property, a 
7-percent tax credit on real property, an 
accelerated depreciation allowance, and 
a 50-percent tax deduction on wages paid 
workers given on-the-job training— 
would be offered to industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises locating in counties 
designated as “rural job development 
areas.” Rural job development areas are 
counties which have no city of over 50,- 
000 population and where at least 15 
percent of the families have incomes of 
less than $3,000. Indian reservations are 
also included. To be eligible the enterprise 
must hire at least 10 people and where- 
ever possible must hire at least 50 per- 
cent of the work force from the local 
area, The bill contains a prohibition 
against “runaway” firms and recapture 
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provisions for those firms which will- 
fully violate the terms of the program, 

Mr. President, the bill introduced to- 
day is essentially the same as the Rural 
Job Development Act of 1969. That bill 
was well received, with 39 Senators join- 
ing as cosponsors. 

I am very pleased to have the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
again join in cosponsoring this bill with 
me. Senator Harris is deeply interested 
in rural development and has done a 
great deal to advance the objectives of 
this great cause. In addition to Senator 
Harris I am pleased to announce that 
the following Senators have joined in co- 
sponsoring the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1971: 

Mr. AIKEN of Vermont, Mr. ALLEN of 
Alabama, Mr. BEALL of Maryland, Mr. 
BENNETT of Utah, Mr. BENTSEN of Texas, 
Mr. BIBLE of Nevada, Mr. Cannon of Ne- 
vada, Mr. CHURCH of Idaho, Mr. COOPER 
of Kentucky, Mr. Curtis of Nebraska, 
Mr. Dore of Kansas, Mr. DOMINICK of 
Colorado, Mr. EAGLETON of Missouri, Mr. 
GRAVEL of Alaska, Mr. Gurney of Florida, 
Mr. Hart of Michigan, Mr. HARTKE of In- 
diana, Mr. HATFIELD of Oregon, Mr. HoL- 
Lines of South Carolina, Mr. HrusKa of 
of Nebraska, Mr. HUMPHREY of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Inouye of Hawaii, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD of Montana, Mr. MCGEE of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. McGovern of South Dakota, 
Mr. MILLER of Iowa, Mr. MONDALE of 
Minnesota, Mr. Montoya of New Mexico, 
Mr. Moss of Utah, Mr. Netson of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Packwoop of Oregon, Mr. 
Percy of Illinois, Mr. Proutry of Ver- 
mont, Mr. RANDOLPH of West Virginia, 
Mr. Rrercorr of Connecticut, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER of Pennsylvania, Mr. SCOTT 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Srone of Virginia, 
Mr. Stevens of Alaska, Mr. TALMADGE of 
Georgia, Mr. THURMOND of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Tower of Texas, and Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota. 

The principle of using tax incentives 
for the purpose of bringing new business 
and industry into our rural communities 
also has been endorsed by a wide variety 
of groups and individuals around the 
country. 

Mr. President, the support for the 
Rural Job Development Act is but one 
manifestation of the great interest in the 
overall theme of rural development, 
which has also been variously referred to 
as rural revitalization, rural urban 
balance, balanced urbanization, and 
balanced national growth. But whatever 
label we use we are all talking about the 
urgent necessity of expanding economic 
and social opportunities in our smaller 
communities. 

As we all know, major portions of 
rural America are economically under- 
developed and lacking in the full range 
of public services, Millions of people each 
year are forced to leave our smaller com- 
munities because of the lack of economic 
opportunities there. These conditions in 
and of themselves justify and, indeed, 
demand major new efforts to improve 
and expand economic and social oppor- 
tunities available in rural communities. 

But the objectives of the rural develop- 
ment movement are truly national, not 
sectional. For, in fact, the rural develop- 
ment movement represents a new and vi- 
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tal part of our growing effort to deal with 
the crisis of the cities. 

We have finally been forced to recog- 
nize that many of the problems which 
constitute the crisis of the cities can be 
traced to the overcrowding of people and 
the excessive concentration of industry. 
Thus the rural development movement, 
which ultimately seeks to slow down the 
great rural-to-urban migration, if suc- 
cessful, will be of benefit not only to our 
rural communities but to our cities as 
well. 

We are coming to realize that rural 
development is not simply a desirable 
objective but, indeed, a national necessity. 

Mr. President, many of our old notions 
about urbanization and rural migration 
simply are no longer valid. 

Into the cities have come the unskilled 
rural poor attracted by the lure of 
economic advancement. Many gain, but 
a tragically high number do not. In- 
stead of economic salvation too many of 
the rural poor, both white and black, 
find tenements, unemployment, welfare, 
and the depersonalized, demoralized en- 
vironment of the slum-ghetto. 

Into the cities also come the young, 
the educated, and the talented. They 
often do much better materially, but for 
this economic gain they pay the social 
costs of the loneliness of the crowd, the 
frustrations of congested streets and 
crowded stores, the stultifying sameness 
of the bedroom suburbs, and the loss of 
community identity. 

Into the cities comes industry and for 
the most part it has prospered. But in- 
creasing numbers are now finding that 
the cost of doing business in the city is 
unprofitably high. 

And as the urban resident breathes the 
fouled air of industrial smog, he comes 
to understand the hazards as well as the 
benefits of industrial concentration. 

In short, too many of our rural com- 
munities are underdeveloped. Too many 
of our metropolitan areas are over 
crowded. This maldistribution of popu- 
lation and economic activity will surely 
worsen, unless we take strong, positive, 
action. 

The task ahead is clear. We must ex- 
pand the quantity and quality of eco- 
nomic and social opportunities in rural 
America so that those who choose to do 
so will have the freedom to remain where 
they are and not be forced to move to the 
already overcrowded and overburdened 
metropolitan areas. 

This task will not be easily or quickly 
accomplished. And we do not yet fully 
know all the needs which must be met 
nor all the policy alternatives which 
must be considered. But I think it is clear 
to all that new jobs lie at the heart of the 
rural development effort. For unless we 
can create upwards of 1 million new and 
better jobs each year in our rural com- 
munities, nothing else we will do will 
have any meaningful or lasting effect. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day aims precisely at this goal of creat- 
ing new jobs. It applies a proven prin- 
ciple to a particular need. The principle 
is that tax policy does in fact influence 
the course of business investment. The 
particular need is that special incentives 
are necessary to encourage a substantial 
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increase of private investment in rural 
areas in order to overcome some of the 
factors which otherwise discourage busi- 
ness expansion into these areas. The tax 
incentives provided by this bill are as 
follows: 

First, a 7-percent tax credit on per- 
sonal—machinery and equipment—and 
real property—land and buildings. And 
if the rural job development area has a 
population density of less than 25 per- 
sons per square mile—the national aver- 
age is 51—the credit is increased to 10 
percent. This incentive recognizes that 
the normal factors which often work 
against expanded rural investment are 
magnified in the more sparsely populated 
areas. These areas are often quite far re- 
moved from major industrial and com- 
mercial centers thus adding to trans- 
portation costs for example. Certainly we 
believe that these additional incentives 
are consistent with the objective of pro- 
moting the maximum feasible geo- 
graphical distribution of new job-creat- 
ing industries. 

Second, an accelerated depreciation 
of two-thirds of normal, useful, or class 
life for machinery, equipment, and 
buildings; 

Third, a tax deduction equal to 50 per- 
cent of the wages paid to workers for 
whom the enterprise must provide on- 
the-job training. 

This special deduction, which would be 
in effect during the training period, is 
intended to encourage the enterprise to 
hire and train local people who lack the 
required labor skills. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service would certify the length of 
the training period. 

Fourth, all credits and deductions can 
be carried backward 3 years or forward 
for a maximum of 10 years, or if the 
business is a corporate subsidiary, uti- 
lized against other outside income of the 
parent corporation. 

Business enterprises would receive 
these tax benefits under the following 
conditions: 

First, the enterprise must be located in 
a “rural job development area” desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and defined as follows: A county, no part 
of which contains a standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area and which has no city 
with a population in excess of 50,000, and 
where at least 15 percent of the families 
have incomes under $3,000 or where em- 
ployment has declined at a rate of more 
than 5 percent during the previous 5- 
year period; or where the closing or cur- 
tailing of operations of an installation 
of the Department of Defense is likely to 
cause a substantial migration of persons 
residing in the area. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consulting with the 
Secretary of the Interior may also certify 
Indian reservations. 

Second, to receive an eligibility certifi- 
cate, the enterprise must demonstrate 
that it has not discontinued a compa- 
rable enterprise in any other area and 
will not reduce the employment in any 
other area. 

Third, the enterprise must create at 
least 10 new jobs at the beginning of the 
operation. 

Fourth, to assure benefits to a local 
community, at least 50 percent of the 
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original working force must be residents 
of the rural job development area. How- 
ever, the Secretary can waive this re- 
quirement if the labor requirements of 
the enterprise exceed the local labor sup- 
ply, and if the Secretary determines that 
the establishment of the enterprise in the 
area will promote economic benefits con- 
sistent with the purposes of this act. 

Fifth, to continue to qualify, the en- 
terprise must maintain the same working 
force unless circumstances beyond its 
control prevent it from doing so. The bill 
also provides an effective recapture pro- 
vision in those cases where a firm will- 
fully violates the eligibility requirements. 

Sixth, before the enterprise is given 
an eligibility certificate, the Secretary 
must have written notice from the local 
governmental unit responsible for zoning 
requirements to the effect that the pro- 
posed enterprise meets the existing reg- 
ulations and that there are no immedi- 
ate plans for altering those regulations. 
This will assure that the local community 
is aware that the enterprise anticipates 
locating there, thus giving the com- 
munity a chance to prevent the move 
should it choose to do so. 

Seventh, the enterprise must be en- 
gaged in industrial or commercial pro- 
duction—manufacturing, producing, 
processing, assembling, wholesale opera- 
tions, or the construction of buildings 
and facilities in the authorized area. This 
precludes benefits to retail and service 
enterprises which might be competitive 
with local establishments. Recreational 
enterprises may be certified provided 
they would not be competitive with ex- 
isting enterprises in the area. 

Mr. President, in addition to the tax 
incentives the bill would authorize 
$500,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture so that the Secretary may collect 
and disseminate relevant economic data 
and to serve as an information clearing 
house for local communities and busi- 
nesses considering establishing job-cre- 
ating enterprises in job development 
areas. 

Mr. President, as indicated, this bill 
would be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It may well be that this 
provision should be changed. Quite pos- 
sibly it would be better to vest this au- 
thority elsewhere, possibly in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. This is one of the 
points that certainly should be discussed 
in committee. The administration's view 
on this would be particularly important. 

There are also other parts of the bill 
which are subject to debate. For my own 
part. I am not wedded to each and every 
provision. I fully recognize that adjust- 
ments may be necessary in several areas. 
However, I do believe very strongly in 
the basic principles of this bill. 

Mr. President, the tax encentives ap- 
proach is based on the proposition that 
the new economic activity which will 
thereby be generated will bring broad 
economic gains to the whole rural com- 
munity. 

This is not a reversion to the old dogma 
that whatever is good for business neces- 
sarily has to be good for the country. 
Rather it is a pragmatic recognition, on 
the one hand, that Government cannot 
do everything and, on the other hand, an 
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acceptance of the fact that through a 
more judicious stimulus and control of 
the private sector we can ease many of 
our economic and social problems. 

Mr. President, it is also important to 
note that most rural areas, not just the 
poverty-stricken ones, would be covered 
under the area eligibility definitions of 
the bill. 

This follows from the fact that the 
purpose of this bill is to encourage rural 
development in general. Thus we wanted 
to make sure that it would be broadly 
applied to all rural areas and not be lim- 
ited to such poverty stricken regions, Al- 
though we believe it will complement ex- 
isting rural poverty programs, this is 
not a rural poverty bill as such. Of equal 
or greater importance, it will help pre- 
vent the further spread of poverty and 
eventually generate new heights of pros- 
perity throughout much of rural 
America. 

Some have suggested that the bill 
should be more precisely tailored to po- 
tential rural growth centers. I am aware, 
of course, that not all rural areas have 
the potential for growth. But the prob- 
lem is that of reliably identifying those 
which have the potential for growth and 
those which do not. 

The birth of new types of industry, the 
continued improvements in transporta- 
tion and communication, and the chang- 
ing tastes of the American consumer 
make it extremely difficult to predict 
with any certainty the economic poten- 
tial of any given area. Moreover it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the unpre- 
dictable quality and spirit of local leader- 
ship and the pure coincidence of other 
noneconomic factors often have a major 
effect on whether a given community will 
grow, hold its own, or decline. By making 
the incentives in this bill broadly avail- 
able, all the factors which effect eco- 
nomic growth, many of which we do not 
know with precision, will be allowed to 
operate freely. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
bill would result in an initial drain on 
the Treasury to the extent that business- 
men take advantage of tax incentives. 
But at the same time, the new economic 
activity thus stimulated would generate 
an increased flow of revenue to the 
Treasury. Precise predictions are impos- 
sible, but I believe that over the inter- 
mediate and long run the benefits will 
more than offset the losses; that the total 
tax revenue flow will be expanded, rather 
than decreased. 

But beyond the tax losses and gains 
directly attributable to this program one 
must also consider its indirect influence. 
I believe that a more extensive geo- 
graphical distribution of our industrial 
and commercial capacities will strength- 
en the overall national economy. I be- 
lieve that strengthening of rural com- 
munities will result in substantial social 
benefits. I believe that the slowing of the 
flow of rural people to the urban slums 
will reduce the public costs of unemploy- 
ment and welfare payments and also 
ultimately, the costs for other public 
services in those areas such as those for 
law enforcement. 


Mr. President, the passage of the Rural 
Job Development Act will not solve all 
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the problems of rural America. Its adop- 
tion would, I believe, do a great deal to 
create the type of new job opportunities 
which rural America so urgently needs. 
And because of this its enactment con- 
stitutes, I believe, the necessary first step 
toward the attainment of a more reason- 
able and healthy rural-urban balance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Rural Job De- 
velopment Act of 1971 be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier, 
a number of interested groups have en- 
dorsed the concept of using tax incen- 
tives to encourage new job-creating in- 
dustries to locate in rural areas. One 
such group is the National Federation 
of Independent Business. The member- 
ship of this group, which by the way con- 
stitutes the largest business organization 
in the Nation, has voted overwhelmingly 
in support of the Rural Job Development 
Act. 

But the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business is doing much more 
than endorsing proposed legislation. The 
federation has launched a campaign 
called Operation Build America to 
make the public aware of the fact that 
the solution to many of the Nation’s 
problems can be accomplished by the re- 
development of the rural areas. The fed- 
eration is sponsoring a program of spe- 
cial messages to be used by radio stations 
throughout the country appealing to the 
public to help make rural America a bet- 
ter place to live, and a place where peo- 
ple can find satisfactory employment. I 
want to commend the federation for un- 
dertaking this program. It will do a great 
deal to promote the cause of rural de- 
velopment. Mr. President I ask unani- 
mous consent that the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business press re- 
lease announcing the “Operation Build 
America” be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OPERATION BUILD AMERICA 

A campaign entitled, “Operation Build 
America” has been launched by the National 
Federation of Independent Business to make 
the public aware of the fact that the solu- 
tion to many of the nation’s problems can 
be accomplished by the redevelopment of 
the rural areas. 

Senator James Pearson of Kansas has re- 
introduced into the Congress his bill which 
would encourage the development of job pro- 
ducing industry and commerce in the under- 
developed areas of the country which is 
heavily backed by the nation’s independ- 
ent businessmen voting through the Fed- 
eration. 

To bring the message home to all, well 
known personalities from the entertainment 
world are supporting the stand of Senator 
Pearson and the Federation. Radio stations 
throughout the nation are receiving special 
messages from such well known performers 
as Ken Berry, star of the top rated CBS 
show, “Mayberry RFD,” from Lorne Green of 
NBC's “Bonanza” and Michael Constantine 
from ABC's “Room 222.” In addition Jerry 
Van Dyke, Lloyd Nolan, Richard Long, Dennis 
Weaver, Clu Gullager and Shirley Jones are 
making appeals to the public to make rural 
America a better place to live, and a place 
where people can find employment. 

The objective of the project “Operation 
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Build America” is to make it possible for 
job producing enterprises to be launched in 
the economical under-developed areas of the 
country to provide jobs for the young peo- 
ple of these communities, to check the mi- 
gration of job seekers to the already swollen 
population of the big metropolitan areas 
which creates almost unsurmountable prob- 
lems of welfare, transportation, pollution 
and crime. 

Although Senator Pearson has long pro- 
moted the principle that the American econ- 
omy cannot move forward until there is a 
full economic development of the nation, it 
is now believed by the Federation that the 
slowdown in the economy, the growth of un- 
employment, and the ever increasing wel- 
fare burdens has created a desire on the 
part of the public for some concrete action. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I shall be glad to yield 
in just a minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the time for the trans- 
action of morning business has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the situation which has devel- 
oped, and due to the fact that the 
Senator has been waiting patiently, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
be extended for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the majority 
leader. I ask that the bill be received 
and appropriately referred, and I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 346) to provide incentives 
for the establishment of new or ex- 
panded job-producing industrial and 
commercial establishments in rural 
areas, introduced by Mr. Pearson (for 
himself and other Senators) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 

S. 346 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act of 1971”. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to in- 
crease the effective use of the human and 
natural resources of rural America; to slow 
the migration from rural areas due to lack 
of economic opportunity; and to reduce 
population pressures in urban centers re- 
sulting from such forced migration. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “rural job development 
areas” means any area which the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines is— 

(A) a county— 

(i) no part of which is within an area 
designated as a standard metropolitan 
statistical area by the Bureau of the Budget, 

(ii) does not contain a city whose popula- 
tion exceeds fifty thousand, and 

(iit) in which more than 15 per centum 
of the families residing therein have in- 
comes under $3,000 per annum; or 

(B) a county defined in paragraph (A) 
(i) and (il) in which for the most recent 
five years employment has declined at an 
annual rate of more than 5 per centum; or 
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(C) an Indian reservation or a native com- 
munity designated by the Secretary after 
consultation with the Secretary of the 
Interior; or 

(D) a county defined in paragraph (A) 
(i) and (ii) and is undergoing or is likely to 
undergo a substantial emigration of persons 
residing therein (other than military per- 
sonnel and their dependents) as a conse- 
quence of the closing, or curtailing of opera- 
tions, of an installation of the Department 
of Defense. 

The Secretary's findings under this subsec- 
tion shall be made on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available to him. 

(3) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, a trust, estate, partnership, association, 
company, or corporation. 

(4) The term “industrial or commercial 
enterprise” means any of the following types 
of business enaged in, by any person, through 
an industrial or commercial facility— 

“ (A) the manufacture, production, proc- 
essing, or assembling of personal property— 

(i) for sale to customers in the ordinary 
sourse of business excluding any part of the 
activities of such business consisting of retail 
sales and leases, or (il) for use in such 
person’s business, 

(B) the distribution of personal property 
as principal or agent, including, but not 
limited to, the sale, leasing, storage, han- 
dling, and transportation on thereof but 
excluding any part of the activities of such 
business consisting of retail sales and leases, 
or 

(C) the construction of any building in a 
rural job development area as contractor 
for, or for sale to, any customer, but only in 
the case of a person engaged in the business 
of constructing such buildings as a contrac- 
tor for, or for sale to, customers. 


The term “industrial or commercial enter- 
prise” does not include the activities of sell- 
ing, leasing, or renting out of real property 
including the selling or leasing or renting 
out of a factory, workshop, office, warehouse, 
sales outlet, apartment house, hotel, motel, 
or other residence, or the lending of money 
or extending of credit. 

(5) The term “industrial or commercial 
facility” means a fixed place of business, in 
which an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise is wholly or partly carried on, includ- 
ing but not limited to— 

(A) a place of management or office, 

(B) a factory, processing facility, plant, or 
other workshop, 

(C) a warehouse or sales outlet, 

(D) s center for the transportation, ship- 
ping, or handling of property, 

(E) & recreation facility, including guest 
accommodations constructed as part of such 
a facility, providing recreation to the public 
for a charge or fee which is (i) not incon- 
sistent with State recreation plans, approved 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, (il) 
other recreation facilities consistent with 
local economic development plans, but no 
benefit shall be granted for recreation facil- 
ities where the tax credit would result in an 
undue local competitive advantage. 

The term “industrial or commercial facility” 
does not include any store, or other premises, 
or portion of premises used as a retail facility. 

(6) The term “retail sale or lease” means 
a sale or lease made to a party whose pay- 
ments therefor do not constitute the expenses 
or costs of a business. 

(7) The term “retail facility” means a 
store, premises, or portion of premises in 
which a substantial percentage of the sales 
or leases are retail sales or leases. 

TITLE I-ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION 

Src. 101. (a) The Secretary shall issue a 
certificate of eligibility for benefits under this 
Act to any person who is engaged in an in- 
dustry or commercial enterprise, through a 
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new industrial or commercial facility (or a 
new portion of such a facility) located in a 
rural job development area, if— 

(1) such facility has been approved by local 
authority as consistent with local zoning 
ordinances and economic and physical 
planning; 

(2) such facility (or new portion thereof) 
was placed in service by the person to whom 
the certificate is to be issued in a rural job 
development area in the first taxable year of 
the certification period; 

(3) placing such facility (or new portion 
thereof) in service has resulted in regular, 
full-time employment by such person of at 
least ten additional persons; 

(4) at least 50 per centum of the persons 
employed at such facility (including the 
existing portion of an expanded facility) in 
such first taxable year are (A) persons who 
reside within such rural job development 
area or any other rural job development area 
within reasonable commuting distance of 
such facility, or (B) persons who within the 
three years preceding the commencement of 
their employment (i) have served at least 
one year on active duty in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, or (ii) have been en- 
rolled for at least one year in the Job Corps; 

(5) the Secretary determines that the in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprise was not 
relocated from one area to another except 
that he may waive this requirement if (A) 
the establishment of such industrial or com- 
mercial facility will not result in an increase 
in unemployment in the area of original 
location (or in any other area where such 
enterprise conducts business operations), or 
(B) such industrial or commercial facility is 
not being established with any intention of 
closing down the operations of such enter- 
prise in the area of its original location or in 
any other area where it conducts such 
operations; 

(6) the person to whom the certificate is to 
be issued agrees, in such form and manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe, to maintain 
records listing the names and residences of 
all full-time employees at the industrial or 
commercial facility for which the certificate 
is being issued, the date on which they were 
hired, their employment, their residences and 
economic situation at the time of hiring, 
and any other information reasonably re- 
quired by the Secretary for the purposes of 
this title; and 

(7) the Secretary determines that the ex- 
pected benefits to employment and to other 
aspects of the economic and social welfare 
of such rural job development area warrant 
the granting of the income tax incentives 
under title II of this Act as to the capital 
investment in such industrial or commercial 
facility. 

(b) The Secretary shall issue a separate 
certificate of eligibility with regard to each 
industrial or commercial facility (or new 
portion thereof) which meets the require- 
ments of subsection (a) regardless of whether 
such facility is operated by any person as 
part of a single industrial or commercial 
enterprise. 

(c) The Secretary shall issue a certificate 
of eligibility for benefits under this Act to 
any person who is a successor in interest to 
any person operating an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise which has established an 
industrial or commercial facility in a rural 
job development area and with respect to 
which facility a certificate of eligibility was 
issued under subsection (a), if— 

(1) such person agrees to continue to use 
the facility as an industrial or commercial 
facility, and to conform to the requirements 
of subsection (a); and 

(2) the issuance of such certificate is in 
accordance, as determined by the Secretary, 
with the policy set forth in subsection (a) 
(5) respecting the relocation of industry. 

(d) The Secretary shall terminate a cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued to any person 
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under this section to operate an industrial 
or commercial facility whenever he deter- 
mines, after an appropriate hearing, that the 
person to whom such certificate was issued 
has failed, after due notice and a reasonable 
opportunity to correct the failure at such 
facility, to carry out its agreement under 
Subsection (a) (4). In making a determina- 
tion under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall be guided by, but not limited to, the 
following criteria: 

(1) A reduction in the number of qualified 
jobs provided by any such enterprise below 
the minimums specified in subsection (a) (4) 
shall not be grounds for termination of a 
certificate of eligibility issued to such enter- 
prise, if the Secretary determines that (i) 
such reduction results from business or 
economic factors beyond the control of such 
enterprise, and (ii) not less than two-thirds 
of all the persons employed full time in such 
jobs by such enterprise to meet the require- 
ments of subsection (a) (4) continue to meet 
those requirements. 

(2) A change in the residence of any per- 
son employed by such enterprise, after his 
employment has commenced, shall not affect 
his status for purposes of applying section 
(a) (4). 

(e) The Secretary may waive all or part 
of the requirements specified in subsection 
(a) (4) if he finds that the operation of a 
facility requires skills that are not available 
within the rural job development area and 
that the expected benefits to other aspects 
of the economic and social welfare of the 
rural job development area warrant the 
granting of tax incentives under title II of 
this Act. 

(f) Each certificate of eligibility issued 
under this section shall describe the indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise and the indus- 
trial or commercial facility (or the portion 
thereof) with respect to which it is issued 
in such detail as may be necessary for pur- 
poses of administering the income tax incen- 
tives under title II of this Act. 

(g) The Secretary shall keep interested 
and participating Federal, State, and local 
agencies fully apprised of any action taken 
by him under this section. 

(h) No certificate of eligibility shall be 
issued under this section to any person, 
unless application therefor is received by the 
Secretary prior to the expiration of ten 
years after the date of enactment of this Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 102, (a) The Secretary may by regula- 
tion require any person to whom a certificate 
of eligibility is issued under section 101 to 
file such reports from time to time as he 
may deem necessary in order to carry out his 
functions under this title. 

(b) Whoever, in any report required to be 
filed under this section, knowingly makes a 
false statement of a material fact, shall be 
fined not more than $————————- or im- 
prisoned for not more than years, or 
both. 

TITLE II—TAX INCENTIVES 
INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR INVESTMENT IN DEPRE- 
CIABLE PROPERTY IN RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 


Sec. 201. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
able) is amended by renumbering section 40 
as 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following new section: 


“SEC. 40. INVESTMENT IN CERTAIN DEPRECIABLE 
PROPERTY IN RURAL JOB DEVELOP- 
MENT AREAS, 


“(a) GENERAL RuLe.—There shall be al- 
lowed, as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter, the amount determined under 
subpart C of this part. 

“(b) REeGuLATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section and subpart C." 
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(b) Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 
of such Code (relating to credits against 
tax) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subpart: 


“Subpart C—Rules for Computing Credit for 
Investment in Certain Depreciable Property 
in Rural Job Deyelopment Areas 

“Sec. 51. Amount of credit. 

“Sec. 52. Certain dispositions, etc., of section 

40 property. 

“Sec. 53. Definitions; special rules. 

Sec. 51. Amount of Credit. 

“(a) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 40 for the taxable 
year shall be equal to: 

“(A) 7 percent of the qualified expendi- 
tures (as defined in section 53(b)) made 
during the taxable year in regard to section 
40 property (as defined in section 53(a) (2)), 
or 


“(B) in the case of qualified expenditures 
made with respect to a section 40 facility (as 
defined in section 53(a)(5)) which is located 
in a rural development area (as defined in 
section 3(2) of the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1971) which has a population density 
of less than 25 persons per square mile, 10 
percent of such qualified expenditures. 

“(2) Lu«rratron—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the credit allowed by section 40 
for the taxable year shall not exceed the 
taxpayer's liability for tax for such year. 

“(3) LIABILITY FOR Tax.—For purposes of 
this section, the liability for tax for the 
taxable year shall be the tax imposed by this 
chapter for such year, reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under— 

“(A) section 33 (relating to foreign tax 
credit), 

“(B) section 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), 

“(C) section 37 (relating to retirement in- 
come), and 

“(D) section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property). 


For purposes of this paragraph, any tax im- 
posed for the taxable year by section 56 (re- 
lating to minimum tax for tax preferences), 
section 531 (relating to accumulated earnings 
tax), section 541 (relating to personal. hold- 
ing company tax), or section 1378 (relating 
to tax on certain capital gains of subchapter 
S corporations), and any additional tax im- 
posed for the taxable year by section 1351 
(a) (1) (relating to recoveries of foreign ex- 
propriation losses), shall not be considered 
tax imposed by this chapter for such year. 

“(b) CaRRYBACK AND CARRYOVER OF UNUSED 
CrEDITS.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under subsection 
(a) (1) for any taxable year exceeds the tax- 
payer's liability for tax for such taxable year 
(hereafter in this subsection referred to as 
the ‘unused credit year’), such excess shall 
be— 

(A) a section 40 credit carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year, and 

“(B) a section 40 credit carryover to each 
of the 10 taxable years following the unused 
credit year, 
and shall be added to the amount allowable 
as & credit by section 40 for such years, €x- 
cept that such excess may be a carryback only 
to a taxable year ending after the date of 
the enactment of the Rural Job Development 
Act of 1971. The entire amount of the un- 
used credit for an unused credit year shall 
be carried to the earliest of the 13 taxable 
years to which (by reason of subparagraphs 
(A) and (B)) such credit may be carried 
and then to each of the other 12 taxable 
years to the extent that, because of the 
limitation contained in paragraph (2), such 
unused credit may not be added for a prior 
taxable year to which such unused credit 
may be carried. 
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“(2) Lumrration.—The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under para- 
graph (1) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not exceed the amount 
by which the taxpayer's liability for tax for 
such taxable year exceeds the sum of— 

“(A) the credit allowable under subsection 
(a) (1) for such taxable year, and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
subsection, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable 
to taxable years preceding the unused credit 
year. 

“Sec, 52. Certain Dispositions, etc., of Sec- 
tion 40 Property. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLeE—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate— 

“(1) EARLY DISPOSITIONS—If section 40 
property (as defined in section 53(a)(2)) is 
disposed of, or otherwise ceases to qualify 
as section 40 property with respect to the 
taxpayer, the tax under this chapter for the 
taxable year in which the disposition occurs 
shall be increased by an amount equal to the 
credits allowed under section 40 for prior 
taxable years for qualified expenditures (as 
defined in section 53(b)) which were 
made— 

“(A) in the case of section 40 real property 
(as defined in section 53(a)(3)) within 10 
years before the date of the disposition, or 

“(B) in the case of section 40 personal 

property (as defined in section 53(a) (4)) 
within 4 years before the date of the 
disposition. 
This paragraph shall not apply to any quali- 
fied expenditures with respect to which there 
has been an increase of tax under paragraph 
(2). 

“(2) TERMINATION OF CERTIFICATE.—If the 
section 40 certificate (as defined in section 
53(a)(1)) is terminated under section 101 
(d) of the Rural Job Development Act of 
1971, with respect to a section 40 facility of 
the taxpayer— 

“(A) the taxpayer's tax under this chap- 
ter for the taxable year in which the termi- 
nation occurs shall be increased by an 
amount equal to the credits allowed under 
section 40 for prior taxable years for quali- 
fied expenditures which were made in ac- 
cordance with section 53(b)(3) within 3 
years before the date of the termination with 
respect to all section 40 property used at, 
or in connection with, such facility, and 

“(B) the taxpayers gross income for the 
taxable year in which the termination occurs 
shall be increased by an amount equal to the 
deductions allowed to the taxpayer under 
section 188 in such taxable year and the 2 
preceding taxable years with respect to em- 
ployees employed at such facility. 

“(3) CARRYBACKS AND CARRYOVERS AD- 
JUsTED.—In the case of any disposition de- 
seribed in paragraph (1) or any termination 
described in paragraph (2), the carrybacks 
and carryovers under section 51(b) shall be 
adjusted. 

“(b) Secrion Not To APPLY In CERTAIN 
Cases—Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) a disposition by reason of death, 

“(2) a disposition to which section 381 (a) 
applies, 

“(3) a disposition necessitated by the ces- 
sation of the operation of a section 40 facility 
where the Secretary of Agriculture certifies 
that such cessation results from economic 
factors beyond the control of the section 40 
business (as defined in section 53(a) (6)), or 

“(4) a disposition on account of the de- 
struction or damage of section 40 property 
by fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
or by reason of its theft. 

For purposes of subsection (a), property 
shall not be treated as ceasing to be section 
40 property with respect to the taxpayer by 
reason of a mere change in the form of con- 
ducting the section 40 business so long as 
the property is retained in such business as 
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section 40 property and the taxpayer retains 
a substantial interest in such business. 
“Sec. 53, Definitions; Special Rules. 

“‘(a) SECTION 40 CERTIFICATE, ETC.—For pur- 
poses of this chapter— 

“(1) SECTION 40 CERTIFICATE.—The term 
‘section 40 certificate’ means a certificate of 
eligibility issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under section 101 of the Rural Job 
Development Act of 1971. 

“(2) SECTION 40 PROPERTY.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 property’ means property which, in 
regard to a taxpayer conducting a section 40 
business— 

“(A) is of a character which is subject to 
the allowance for depreciation provided in 
section 167 and which is not property of a 
kind which would properly be includible in 
the inventory of the taxpayer if on hand at 
the close of the taxable year or which is not 
property held by the taxpayer primarily for 
sale to customers in the ordinary course of 
his trade or business, 

“(B) will be used by such taxpayer (i) as 
& section 40 facility, (ii) as an integral part 
of, or in the operation of, any such facility, 
or (iii) in furnishing transportation, com- 
munications, electrical energy, gas, water, or 
sewage disposal primarily to any such facil- 
ity, and 

“(C) has at the time it is first used by such 

taxpayer after such taxpayer has been issued 
a section 40 certificate in regard to the section 
40 facility at, or in connection with which, 
such property is used, a useful life of at least 
(i) 4 years in the case of section 40 personal 
property, (if) 10 years in the case of section 
40 real property. 
Property shall not be treated as section 40 
property if, after its acquisition by the tax- 
payer, it is used by a person who used such 
property before such acquisition (or by a 
person who bears a relationship described 
in section 179(d) (2) (A) or (B) to a person 
who used such property before such acquisi- 
tion). 

“(3) SECTION 40 REAL PROPERTY.—The term 
‘section 40 real property’ means section 40 
property which is section 1250 property 
(within the meaning of section 1250(c) ). 

“(4) SECTION 40 PERSONAL PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘section 40 personal property’ means 
section 40 property which is section 1245 
property (within the meaning of section 1245 
(a) (3)). 

“(5) SECTION 40 FacILIry.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 facility’ means an industrial or com- 
mercial facility (as defined in section 3(5) 
of the Rural Job Development Act of 1971) 
which is specified by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in a section 40 certificate. 

“(6) SECTION 40 BUSINESS.—The term ‘sec- 
tion 40 business’ means an industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise (as defined in section 3 
(4) of the Rural Job Development Act of 
1971) with respect to which a section 40 
certificate has been issued which has not 
been terminated under section 101(d) of 
such Act. 

“(b) QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified ex- 
penditures’ means, with respect to each 
taxable year, expenditures by the taxpayer— 

“(A) properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count, 

“(B) paid or accrued for— 

“(1) the manufacture, production, con- 
struction, or erection of section 40 property, 

“(ii) the acquisition of section 40 property 
by a purchase (as defined in section 179(d) 
(2) and subsection (d) of this section), or 

“(iil) the reconstruction, permanent im- 
provement, or betterment of section 40 
property, and 

“(C) made before the close of the 10-year 
period beginning with the date on which a 
section 40 certificate is first issued to any 
person with respect to the section 40 facility, 
at, or in connection with which, such prop- 
erty is used. 
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“(2) LimrraTion.—Expenditures in regard 
to section 40 real property shall be treated 
as qualified expenditures only if the con- 
struction, erection, acquisition, reconstruc. 
tion, permanent improvement, or betterment 
for which such expenditures are made, con- 
forms to the standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(3) YEAR OF QUALIFIED EXPENDITURES.—AIll 
qualified expenditures shall be deemed made 
in the taxable year in which— 

“(A) in the case of qualified expenditures 
for the manufacture, production, construc- 
tion, erection, or acquisition by purchase of 
section 40 property, the year in which the 
section 40 property is placed in service, and 

“(B) in the case of qualified expenditures 

for the reconstruction, permanent improve- 
ment, or betterment of section 40 property, 
the year in which the section 40 property as 
reconstructed, improved, or bettered as a re- 
sult of the qualified expenditure is placed in 
service. 
Por purposes of this paragraph, any manu- 
factured, produced, constructed, erected, or 
acquired section 40 property, or any recon- 
structed, improved, or bettered section 40 
property, shall be deemed placed in service in 
the taxable year in which such manufac- 
tured, produced, constructed, erected, or ac- 
quired section 40 property, or such section 40 
property as reconstructed, improved, or bet- 
tered, first becomes subject to depreciation 
by a taxpayer computing depreciation on a 
daily basis. 

“(4) REPLACEMENT PROPERTY.— If section 40 
property is manufactured, produced, con- 
structed, erected, reconstructed, or acquired 
to replace property which was destroyed or 
damaged by fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or was stolen, the qualified expendi- 
tures with respect to such section 40 property 
which would (but for this paragraph) be 
taken into account for purposes of section 
51(a) shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the amount received by the taxpayer as 
compensation, by insurance or otherwise, for 
the property so destroyed, damaged, or stolen, 
or to the adjusted basis of such property, 
whichever is the lesser. 

“(c) CERTAIN LEASED Property.—A person 
who is a lessor of property, which in the 
hands of the lessee constitutes section 40 
property, may (at such time, in such man- 
ner, and subject to such conditions as are 
provided by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) elect with respect 
to any section 40 property, as to which no 
prior credit under section 40 has previously 
been taken, to treat the lessee as having pur- 
chased such property for an amount equal 
to— 

“(1) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the fair market value of such property, or 

“(2) if such property is leased by a cor- 
poration which is a member of a controlled 
group (within the meaning of section 46(a) 
(5) ) to another corporation which is a mem- 
ber of the same controlled group, the basis 
of such property to the lessor. If a lessor 
makes the election provided by this subsec- 
tion with respect to any property, the lessee 
shall be treated for all purposes of this sub- 
part as having acquired such property. For 
purposes of this subpart, the useful life of 
property in the hands of the lessee is the use- 
ful life of such property in the hands of 
the lessor. 

“(d) SUBCHAPTER S CORPORATION. —In the 
case of an electing small business corpors- 
tion (as defined in section 1371)— 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for each 
taxable year shall be apportioned pro rata 
among the persons who are shareholders of 
such corporation on the last day of such 
taxable year, and 

“(2) any person to whom any expenditures 
have been apportioned under paragraph (1) 
shall be treated (for purposes of this sub- 
part) as the taxpayer with respect to such 
expenditures, and such expenditures shall 
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not (by reason of such apportionment) lose 
their character as qualified expenditures. 

“(e) ESTATES AND Trusts.—In the case of 
an estate or trust— 

“(1) the qualified expenditures for any 
taxable year shall be apportioned between 
the estate or trust and the beneficiaries on 
the basis of the income of the estate or trust 
allocable to each, and 

“(2) any beneficiary to whom any expendi- 
tures have been apportioned under para- 
graph (1) shall be treated (for purposes of 
this subpart) as the taxpayer with respesct to 
such expenditures, and such expenditures 
shall not (by reason of such apportionment) 
lose their character as qualified expenditures. 

“(f) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For application of this subpart to certain 
acquiring corporations, see section 381(c) 
(24).” 

(c) Section 381(c) of such Code (relating 
to carryovers in certain corporate acquisi- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

" (24) CREDIT UNDER SECTION 40 FOR INVEST- 
MENT IN CERTAIN DEPRECIABLE PROPERTY IN 
RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT AREAS.—The acquir- 
ing corporation shall take into account (to 
the extent proper to carry out the purposes 
of this section and section 40, and under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate) the items required 
to be taken into account for purposes of sec- 
tion 40 in respect to the distributor or trans- 
feror corporation.” 

(d) (1) The table of subparts for part IV 
of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Subpart C—Rules for computing credit for 
investment in certain depreciable property 
in rural job development areas.” 

(2) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by striking out the last 
item and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“Sec. 40. Investment in certain depreciable 
property in rural job development 
areas, 

“Sec. 41. Overpayment of tax.” 


DEPRECIATION DEDUCTION 


Sec. 202. Section 167 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to depreciation) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (m) 
as (n) and by inserting after subsection (1) 
the following new subsection: 

“(m) SECTION 40 Properry.— 

“(1) USEFUL LIFE.—At the election of the 
taxpayer— 

“(A) the useful life of any property which 
is section 40 property (as defined in section 
53 (a) (2)) shall, for purposes of this section, 
be 6634 percent of the useful life of such 
property determined without regard to this 
paragraph; and 

“(B) the guideline class lives and asset 

depreciation ranges prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate which are applicable to 
any property which is section 40 property 
shall, for purposes of this section, be 6624 
percent of the guideline class lives and 
asset depreciation ranges applicable to such 
property determined without regard to this 
paragraph. 
An election under this paragraph shall be 
made at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate prescribes by 
regulations. 

"(2) NEAREST FULL YEAR.—If the useful life, 
guideline class life, or asset depreciation 
range of any property as determined under 
paragraph (1) includes a fraction of a year, 
such useful life shall be deemed the nearest 
half year. 

“(3) EXcEPTION.—No election may be made 
under paragraph (1) with respect to any 
section 40 property which is placed in service 
after the expiration of the 10-year period 
beginning on the date on which a section 40 
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certificate (as defined in section 53(a) (1)) 
is first issued to any person for the section 
40 facility (as defined in section 53(a) (5)) 
at, or in connection with which, such section 
40 property is used.” 


NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYOVERS 


Sec. 203. Section 172 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to net operating 
loss deduction) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(D), and (E)” in sub- 
section (b)(1)(B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(D), (E), and (H)”; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
(1) the following new subparagraph: 

“(H) The portion of a net operating loss 
for any taxable year to which (under sub- 
section (1)) this subparagraph applies which 
is allocable to the operation of a section 40 
business (as defined in section 53(a) (6)) 
through a section 40 facility (as defined in 
Section 53(a)(5)) shall be a net operating 
loss carryover to each of the 10 taxable years 
following the taxable year of such loss.” 

(3) by redesignating subsection (1) as (m), 
and by inserting after subsection (K) the 
following new subsection: 

“(1) CARRYOVER oF NET OPERATING LOSSES 
OF SECTION 40 BusrInEesses.—Subsection (b) 
(1) (H) shall apply, with respect to the op- 
eration of a section 40 business through a 
section 40 facility, only to a net operating 
loss for (A) the taxable year in which the 
operation of such facility is begun by any 
section 40 business under a section 40 cer- 
tificate (as defined in section 53(a) (1) ), or 
(B) any of the 9 succeeding taxable years.” 


SPECIAL DEDUCTION FOR COMPENSATION PAID 
DURING TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 204. (a) Part VI of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to itemized deductions for 
individuals and corporations) is amended 


by adding at the end the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 188. Special Deduction for Certain 
Businesses Operating in Rural 
Job Development Areas. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE—In the case of any 
person engaged in a section 40 business (as 
defined in section 53(a) (6)), there shall be 
allowed as a deduction for the taxable year 
(in addition to any deduction under section 
162) an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
compensation paid or incurred in money 
during the taxable year to each employee 
who— 

“(1) satisfies the requirements of section 
101(a)(4) (A) or (B) of the Rural Job 
Development Act of 1971. 

“(2) perform substantially all of his serv- 
ices as an employee at a section 40 facility 
(as defined in section 53(a)(5)) through 
a such section 40 business is conducted, 
an 

“(8) is receiving training to acquire the 
skills necessary to perform (A) the position 
or job in which he is employed or (B) an- 
other position or job as an employee of such 
section 40 facility. 

“(b) Lrurratrons.— 

“(1) IN Generan.—The deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be allowed with respect 
to the compensation of an employee only— 

“(A) if the Secretary of Labor certifies that 
such employee requires training to acquire 
the skills in order to perform satisfactorily 
the position-or job in which he is employed 
or for which he is being trained, and 

“(B) for the period that the Secretary of 
Labor certifies that such training is so 
required. 

“(2) DELEGATION OF DUTIES:—The Secre- 
tary of Labor may perform his duties under 
paragraph (1) through the United States 
Employment Service or through such State 
agencies as he may prescribe.” 

(b) The table of sections for part VI of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 
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“Sec. 188. Special deduction for certain 
businesses operating in rural 
job development areas.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 205. The amendments made by this 
title shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IlI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS DATA 


Sec. 301. The Secretary may collect, analyze, 
and publish data pertaining to investments 
in various types of enterprises in relation to 
employment, inventories of resources, un- 
employment and underemployment, suit- 
ability of potential locations for various 
types of enterprises, qualifications, and skills 
and training needs of the labor force in 
various areas, market information, and other 
economic subjects, for use in carrying out 
the purposes of this Act and for the informa- 
tion and guidance of businessmen who may 
seek to establish job-creating enterprises in 
rural job development areas. In the collec- 
tion of such data, existing sources and facil- 
ities shall be utilized to the maximum extent 
feasible. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 302. The Secretary may appoint a 
National Advisory Committee on Rural In- 
dustrialization which shall consist of twenty- 
five members and shall be composed of rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, labor, 
agriculture, State, and local governments, 
and the general public. The Secretary shall 
designate a Chairman from the members ap- 
pointed to such Committee. Such Commit- 
tee, or any duly established subcommittee 
thereof, shall from time to time make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary relative to 
the carrying out of his duties under this Act. 
Such Committee shall hold not less than two 
meetings during each calendar year. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 303. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive and detailed annual report to the 
Congress of his operations under this Act for 
each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year ending after the date of enactment of 
this Act. Such report shall be transmitted 
to the Congress not later than January 3 of 
the year following the fiscal year with respect 
to which such report is made. 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED FOR INFORMATION 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to collect and disseminate relevant economic 
data and to serve as an information clearing- 
house for local communities and businesses 
considering establishing job-creating enter- 
prises in job-development areas. Information 
programs under this section shall include— 

(1) telling businessmen of the advantages 
of locating plants in rural America; 

(2) providing a site location and analysis 
service; and 

(3) assisting in the coordination of com- 
munity, State, and Federal programs for in- 
dustrial and community development. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$500,000 for each fiscal year to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, one of the 
seemingly inescapable trends in our so- 
ciety today is the continuing concentra- 
tion of people in the urban areas of our 
Nation. Since the end of World War II, 
the United States has undergone an 
enormous shift of population, until now 
70 percent of all Americans live on only 
2 percent of our land. Major concentra- 
tions have developed in “strip areas,” 
reaching from Boston to Washington; 
from Buffalo to Chicago; from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego, and a developing area 
along the eastern coast of Florida. 
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We are, as a nation, beginning to seri- 
ously examine the causes and effects of 
this increasing population shift, which 
has severely aggravated so many of the 
problems with which our cites are now 
vexed. Despite increased effort and in- 
vestment in multiplying programs to as- 
sist our cities, each year the problems are 
greater. The war on urban poverty, 
slums, substandard housing, air and 
water pollution, crime and delinquency, 
drug abuse, overcrowded schools and 
transportation facilities is made more 
difficult by the continued influx of people 
to the cities. 

The economic decline of rural America 
can be traced almost exclusively to the 
lack of private jobs. The search for better 
economic opportunity has forced the mi- 
gration of our rural population to our 
already overburdened, overcrowded 
cities. This has also been a prime cause 
in the shift in Indian population. 

The Congress is becoming increasingly 
more aware of the necessity for achieving 
a proper rural-urban balance. The over- 
all aim of Congress was expressed in title 
IX of the Farm Act of 1970, passed by 
the last session of Congress. As an over- 
riding principle, the following statement 
of intent was included in the act: 

The Congress commits itself to a sound 
balance between rural and urban America. 
The Congress considers this balance so es- 
sential to the peace, prosperity and welfare 
of all our citizens that the highest priorities 
must be given to the revitalization and de- 
velopment of rural areas. 


Provisions are made in title IX to di- 
rect that new Government offices and 
facilities be located, insofar as practica- 
ble, in areas of low population density. 
Reports are required from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment as to assistance given States plan- 
ning development of rural multicounty 
areas. Reports are also required from the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to technical 
assistance given in regard to rural devel- 
opment; from the President as to the 
availability of utility, educational, medi- 
cal, and other governmental services to 
rural areas, and of the possible utiliza- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration 
and other agencies to fulfill rural finan- 
cial assistance. 

Expanded opportunity for self-suffi- 
ciency and employment is in many ways 
more difficult to foster in rural areas and 
small towns than it is in the urban cen- 
ters. For example, technical skills train- 
ing, necessary for employment in modern 
industry, is not so readily available in 
the rural area. Further, even if training 
is available and utilized, trainees must 
often move to the larger cities to find 
employment. 

The moment has come to take positive 
measures to alleviate the imbalance in 
opportunity between rural and urban 
areas. 

I am, therefore, pleased to join with 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), in 
introducing today the Rural Job Devel- 
opment Act of 1971. The purpose of this 
bill is to attract and help build new job- 
producing industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments in rural areas in order to 
give people a chance and a choice to 
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decide for themselves where they will 
work and live. 

Although the rush to the cities would 
indicate a preference for city living, a 
Gallup poll taken in 1968 indicated that 
56 percent of people prefer a rural set- 
ting, 25 percent suburban, and 18 per- 
cent the city. The search for jobs is the 
crucial factor. 

In order to stabilize our rural area and 
small town population, we must foster, if 
we can, a rethinking of national policy. 
Job opportunity is the central need. 

The Rural Job Development Act would 
make available the following tax in- 
centives to new job-creating business en- 
terprises locating in rural job develop- 
ment areas: a 7-percent tax credit on 
personal property—including machinery 
and equipment—and a similar 7 percent 
credit on real property—land and build- 
ings—the tax credit on real and person- 
al property is increased to 10 percent if 
the job development area has a popu- 
lation density of less than 25 persons 
per square mile—this is a population 
density of one-half the national average. 
An accelerated depreciation of two- 
thirds of normal, useful or class life for 
machinery, equipment, and buildings; a 
tax deduction equal to 50 percent of the 
wages paid to workers for whom the busi- 
ness must provide on-the-job training. 
This deduction would be available dur- 
ing the training period, and would en- 
courage the hiring and training of local 
persons who would otherwise lack the 
required skills. 

The administration of this program is 

vested in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to issue a certificate of eligibility to 
an industry which would locate in a 
“rural job development area,” defined 
as: 
First, a county no part of which is 
within a standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal area and does not have a city with 
a population in excess of 50,000. Second, 
at least 15 percent of the families have 
incomes of under $3,000, or employment 
in the county has declined at an annual 
rate of more than 5 percent during the 
last 5-year period, or, the closing or cur- 
tailing of an installation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the county is likely 
to cause a substantial outmigration of 
nonmilitary residents in the area. Third, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may also certify the eligibility of an In- 
dian reservation. 

In order to qualify for these tax incen- 
tives, an enterprise must create at least 
10 new jobs at the beginning of its oper- 
ation, and must show a reasonable ratio 
between capital invested and jobs 
created. At least 50 percent of the orig- 
inal working force must be residents of 
the area, or live within convenient daily 
commuting distance. This requirement 
may be waived if the local labor force 
is not sufficient to meet the demands of 
the business, and if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the establishment of the en- 
terprise in the area will be consistent 
with the purposes of the act. 

This act does not envision the seek- 
ing of “runaway” industry. The em- 
ployer must demonstrate that he has 
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not discontinued a comparable enter- 
prise in any other area as a result of the 
establishment and operation of the new 
facility, nor will his employment in any 
other area be reduced, directly or indi- 
rectly. The new enterprise must be en- 
gaged in commercial or industrial pro- 
duction and must meet zoning require- 
ments and regulations of local govern- 
mental units. Recreational enterprises 
may be certified, provided they would 
not be competitive with existing enter- 
prises in the area. 

Industriai development in rural 
America has been slow, due to a lack in 
transportation facilities, adequate build- 
ings, and most important of all, an ade- 
quately trained labor force. People in 
rural America are willing to work, but 
many lack the skills required in today’s 
technical industries. The provisions of 
this act encourage on-the-job training 
through tax incentives, and should pro- 
vide adequate training assistance to en- 
terprises locating in rural areas. 

Most of the problems of rural America 
would be more manageable if there were 
private jobs in sufficient number and the 
skills to perform those jobs. This bill 
would be a long step toward filling both 
needs. 

As recognized in the Agriculture Act of 
1970, a commitment has been made to the 
revitalization and development of rural 
areas. The details of this bill and the cri- 
teria involved are not intended as the 
final answers. They are meant to open 
the debate and discussion on this subject 
of broad national policy and will be al- 
tered as better suggestions are made, 

‘Any policy adopted must not lose sight 
of the national need to slow down and 
reverse, if possible, the process of urbani- 
zation, which is at the very core of so 
many increasingly acute urban problems. 

This bill was introduced in the last 
session of Congress by Senator PEARSON 
and myself and some 34 cosponsors. 
Hearings on the bill were held by the 
Senate Finance Committee on May 21 
and 22, 1969. Witnesses appearing at 
that time were encouraging as to the 
likely effect the act would have on stim- 
ulating investment in rural areas. We 
are now reaching a new stage of aware- 
ness with relation to the environmental 
problems caused by our urban patterns 
of growth. A new sense of emergency con- 
fronts the Nation. I believe that today, 
more than in 1969, the revitalizing of 
rural America should be one of our top 
legislative goals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the Senator joined the Senator from 
Montana as a cosponsor this year, as he 
did last year? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am quite sure that 
the majority leader is so listed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I am not, I would 
like my mame added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. DoLE) be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION TO AMEND 
CERTAIN SENATE RULES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XL of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by give notice in writing that I shall 
hereafter move to amend rule XXII of 
the standing rules in the following 
particulars: 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by striking 
out the third paragraph of section 2 and by 
substituting in place thereof the following: 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by three-fifths of the Senators 
present and voting and also by a majority 
of the Senators affiliated with each of the 
two major political parties present and vot- 
ing, then said measure, motion, or other 
matter pending before the Senate, or the 
unfinished business, shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business 
until disposed of.” 


The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to provide for bringing debate 
to a close under certain circumstances 
by vote of three-fifths of the Senators 
present and yoting and a majority of 
the Senators affiliated with each of the 
two major political parties present and 
voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The no- 
tice will be received. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE IMPLEMENTING THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
PAY COMPARABILITY ACT OF 1970 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, pur- 
suant to the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, the President of the United 
States raised the salaries of classified 
employees of the United States by ap- 
proximately 6 percent, 

Under section 4 of the same act. the 
President pro tempore of the Senate was 
authorized to: 


(1) (A) adjust the rates of pay of person- 
nel whose pay is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate, and any minimum or maxi- 
mum rate applicable to any such personnel; 
or 

(B) in the case of such personnel whose 
rates of pay are fixed by or pursuant to law 
at specific rates, adjust such rates (including 
the adjustment of such specific rates to max- 
imum pay rates) and, in the case of all other 
personnel whose pay is disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, adjust only the mini- 
mum or maximum rates applicable to such 
other personnel; and 

(2) adjust any limitation or allowance ap- 
Plicable to such personnel; 


by percentages which are equal or equiva- 
lent, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide for 
appropriate pay relationships between posi- 
tions, to the percentages of the adjustments 
made by the President under such section 
5305 for corresponding rates of pay for em- 
ployees subject to the General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332 of such title. Such 
rates, limitations, and allowances adjusted by 
the President pro tempore shall become ef- 
fective on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the day on which 
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any adjustment becomes effective under such 
section 5305 or section 3(c) of this Act. 


Pursuant to that authorization, on 
January 15, 1971, the late Senator 
Richard B. Russell, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, signed an order im- 
plementing this pay increase for the 
Senate, as follows: 


ORDER, U.S. SENATE, OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Pro TEMPORE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 4 of the Federal Pay Comparability 
Act of 1970, it is hereby— 

Ordered, 


CONVERSION TO NEW MULTIPLE 


SeEcTIon 1. (a) Except as otherwise speci- 
fied in this Order or unless an annual rate 
of compensation of an employee whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate is adjusted in accordance with 
the provisions of this Order, the annual rate 
of compensation of each employee whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate is adjusted to the lowest 
multiple of $246 which is not lower than the 
rate such employee was receiving immediate- 
ly prior to February 1, 1971. 

(b) For purposes of this Order— 

(1) “employee” includes an officer other 
than a Senator; and 

(2) “annual rate of compensation” shall 
not include longevity compensation author- 
ized by section 106 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1963, as amended. 


RATE INCREASES FOR SPECIFIED POSITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The annual rates of compensa- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the Legislative Counsel, 
and the Comptroller of the Senate (as such 
rates were increased by prior orders of the 
President pro tempore) are further increased 
by 6 percent, amd as so increased, adjusted 
to the nearest multiple of $246. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of this subsection, 
an individual occupying a position whose 
annual rate of compensation is determined 
under this subsection shall not be paid, by 
reason of the promulgation of this Order, an 
annual rate of compensation in excess of the 
annual rate of basic pay, which is now or 
may hereafter be in effect, for positions in 
level V of the Executive Schedule under sec- 
tion 5316 of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The annual rates of compensation of 
the Secretary for the Majority (other than 
the present incumbent), the Secretary for 
the Minority, and the four Senior Counsels in 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel (as such 
rates were increased by prior Orders of the 
President pro tempore) are further increased 
by 6 percent, and as so increased, adjusted 
to the nearest multiple of $246. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of this subsection, 
each individual occupying a position whose 
Tate of compensation is determined under 
this subsection shall be paid by reason of 
the promulgation of this Order, only $35,916 
per annum until the annual rate of basic 
pay for positions at such level V is increased 
to $38,000 or more. 

(c) The maximum annual rates of com- 
pensation of the Secretary for the Majority 
(as long as that position is occupied by the 
present incumbent), the Chief Clerk, the 
Parliamentarian, the Financial Clerk, and 
the Chief Reporter of Debates are increased 
by 6 percent, and as so increased, adjusted 
to the nearest multiple of 8246. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of this subsection, 
an individual occupying any such position 
shall not have his compensation fixed by 
reason of the promulgation of this Order, at 
an annual rate in excess of $35,916 until the 
annual rate of basic pay for positions at such 
level V is increased to $38,000 or more. 
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CHAPLAIN’S OFFICE 


Sec. 3. The annual rate of compensation of 
the Chaplain is adjusted to that multiple 
of $246 which is nearest to the annual rate 
of compensation he was receiving immedi- 
ately prior to February 1, 1971. The maxi- 
mum annual rate of compensation for the 
position of secretary to the Chaplain is the 
maximum rate in effect immediately prior to 
February 1, 1971, adjusted to the nearest 
multiple of $246. 

OFFICES OF THE SENATE 

Src. 4. (a) Any specific rate of compensa- 
tion established by law, as such rate has been 
increased by or pursuant to law, for any 
position under the jurisdiction of the Ser- 
geant at Arms shall be considered as the 
maximum annual] rate of compensation for 
that position. Each such maximum annual 
rate is increased by 6 percent, and as so in- 
creased, adjusted to the nearest multiple of 
$246, The Sergeant at Arms is hereafter 
authorized to adjust the rate of compensa- 
tion of an individual occupying any such 
position to a rate not exceeding such maxi- 
mum rate as authorized by this Order or 
hereafter changed by or pursuant to law. 

(b) The maximum annual rates of com- 
pensation for positions, or classes of posi- 
tions, under the jurisdictions of the Majority 
and Minority Leaders, the Majority and Mi- 
nority Whips, the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Secretary for the Majority, the Secre- 
tary for the Minority, and the Comptroller 
of the Senate are increased by 6 percent, and 
as so increased, adjusted to the nearest mul- 
tiple of $246. 

(c) The following individuals are author- 
ized to increase the annual rates of com- 
pensation of the employees specified by 6 
percent, and as so increased, adjusted to the 
nearest multiple of $246: 

(1) the Vice President, for any employee 
under his jurisdiction; 

(2) the President pro tempore, for any 
employee under his jurisdiction (other than 
the Comptroller of the Senate); 

(3) the Majority Leader, the Minority 
Leader, the Majority Whip, and the Minority 
Whip, for any employee under the jurisdic- 
tion of that Leader or Whip; 

(4) The Majority Leader, for the Secre- 
tary for the Majority so long as the position 
is occupied by the present incumbent (sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 2(c) of this 
Order) ; 

(5) the Secretary of the Senate, for any 
employee under his jurisdiction (subject to 
the provisions of section 2(c) of this Order); 

(6) the Sergeant at Arms, for any em- 
ployee under his jurisdiction; 

(T) the Comptroller of the Senate, for his 
secretary; 

(8) the Legislative Counse: subject to the 
approval of the Presiden. pro tempore, for 
any employee in that Office (other than the 
four Senior Counsel); and 

(9) the Secretary for the Majority and the 
Secr>*ary for the Minority, for any employee 
under the jurisdiction of that Secretary. 

(d) The figure “$696”, appearing in the 
first sentence of section 106(b) of the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act, 1963, as 
amended (as increased by prior Orders of 
the President pre tempore), shall be deemed 
to refer to the figure “$738”. 

(e) The Hmitation on the rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law im- 
mediately prior to February 1, 1971, with 
respect to the folding of speeches and pam- 
phlets for the Senate, is increased by 6 per- 
cent. The amount of such increase shall be 
computed to the nearest cent, counting one- 
half cent and over as a whole cent. 


COMMITTEE STAFFS 

Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 105 of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priation Act, 1968, as amended (as modified 
by this Order), and the other provisions of 
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this Order, the chairman of any standing 
or select committee of the Senate (includ- 
ing the majority and minority policy com- 
mittees and the conference majority and 
conference minority of the Senate), and the 
chairman of any joint committee of the Con- 
gress whose funds are disbursed by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate are each authorized to 
increase the annual rate of compensation of 
any employee of the committee, or subcom- 
mittee thereof, of which he is chairman, by 
6 percent, and as so increased, adjusted to 
the nearest multiple of $246. 

(b)(1) The figures “$7,888”, “$13,688”, 
“$13,920”, “$18,328”, "$20,184", and 
“$20,416", appearing in section 105(e) of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, as 
amended, shall be deemed to refer to the fig- 
ures “$8,118”, “$14,514”, “$14,022”, "$18,450", 
“$21,402”, and “$20,418”, respectively. 

(2) The maximum annual rates of $32,712, 
$34,104, and $35,496 appearing in such sec- 
tion are each increased by 6 percent, and as 
so increased, adjusted to the nearest multiple 
of $246. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this paragraph, any individual occupying a 
position to which any such rate applies shall 
not have his compensation fixed at a rate ex- 
ceeding $32,718, $34,194, of $35,670 per an- 
num, respectively, until the annual rate of 
basic pay for positions at level V of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5316 of title 
5, United States Code is increased to $38,000 
or more. 

SENATORS’ OFFICES 


Sec. 6. (2) Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 105 of the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968, as amended (as modified by 
this Order), and the other provisions of this 
Order, each Senator is authorized to increase 
the annual rate of compensation of any em- 
ployee in his office by 6 percent, and as so 
increased, adjusted to the nearest multiple of 
$246. 

(b) The table contained in section 105(d) 
(1) of such Act shall be deemed to read as 
follows: 

“$295,938 if the population of nis State is 
less than 3,000,000; 

“$313,158 if such population is 3,000,000 but 
less than 4,000,000; 

“$327,918 if such population is 4,000,000 but 
less than 5,000,000; 

$341,448 if such population is 5,000,000 but 
less than 7,000,000; 

“356,208 if such population is 7,000,000 but 
less than 9,000,000; 

“$373,428 if such population is 9,000,000 but 
less than 10,000,000; 

“$390,648 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“$407,868 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“$425,088 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

"$442,308 if such population 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“$459,528 if such population 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“$477,978 if such population 
or more.”. 

(c) The second sentence of paragraph (2) 
of such section shall be deomed to read as 
follows: “The salary of an employee in a 
Senator's office shall not be fixed under this 
paragraph at a rate less than $1,230 per an- 
num or in excess of $19,680 per annum, except 
that (i) the salary of two employees may be 
fixed at rates of not more than $26,568 per 
annum, (ii) the salary of one employee may 
be fixed at a rate of not more than $32,226 
per annum, (ili) the salaries of two employ- 
ees may be fixed at rates of not more than 
$33,702 per annum, and (iv) the salary of 
one employee may be fixed at a rate of not 
more than $35,178 per annum.”. 

GENERAL LIMITATION 

Sec. 7. (a) The figure “$1,160” appearing 

in section 105(f) of the Legislative Branch 


is 13,000,000 
is 15,000,000 
is 17,000,000 
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Appropriation Act, 1968, as amended; shall 
be deemed to read $1,230". 

(b) The maximum annual rate of com- 
pensation of $35,496 appearing in such sec- 
tion is increased by 6 percent, and as so in- 
creased, adjusted to the nearest multiple of 
$246. Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, any individual occupying a posi- 
tion to which such rate applies shall not have 
his compensation fixed at a rate exceeding 
$35,670 per annum until the annual rate of 
basic pay for positions at level V of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5316 of title 
5, United States Code, is increased to $38,000 
or more, 

NOTIFYING DISBURSING OFFICE OF INCREASES 

Sec. 8. In order for an employee to be 
paid an increase in the annual rate of his 
compensation authorized under section 4, 
5, or 6 of this Order, the individual desig- 
nated by such section to authorize an in- 
creased rate shall notify the disbursing of- 
fice of the Senate in writing that he author- 
izes an increase in such rate for that em- 
ployee and the date such Increase is to be 
effective. 

DUAL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 9. The figure “$7,724” contained in 
section 6533(c)(1) of title 5, United States 
Code, insofar as such section relates to in- 
dividuals whose pay is disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate, shall be deemed, 
insofar as such section relates to such in- 
dividuals, to refer to the figure “$8,187.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 10. Sections 1-9 of this Order are ef- 
fective on February 1, 1971. This section shall 
not be construed as prohibiting the filing 
with the disbursing office of the Senate, on 
any day earlier than such date, a notice au- 
thorizing an increase under this Order in 
the rate of compensation of an individual if 
such increase is not effective prior to such 
date. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 
JANUARY 15, 1971. 


THE UKRAINE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day persons of Ukrainian heritage in the 
United States and throughout much of 
the world, held ceremonies marking 
the 53d anniversary of the short-lived 
independence of the Ukraine. No such 
ceremonies were held in the Ukraine, of 
course. That Republic has suffered from 
Soviet repression since Red troops over- 
ran the Ukraine a half-century ago. 

I would like to join Members of Con- 
gress who have refocused the spotlight 
this week on the enslavement of the 
Ukraine by the U.S.S.R. 

During the 1917 revolution in Russia, 
the Communists declared the rights of 
people to equality and self-determination 
Ukrainian leaders took the Red leaders 
at their word, and on January 22, 1918, 
at Kiev, they declared the independence 
of the Ukraine. But Red soldiers soon 
marched on the Ukraine and erased 
Ukrainian independence. 

This process has been repeated many 
times by the Communists, the Soviets 
have subjugated one nation after an- 
other in their goal of world domination. 

Dates such as January 22 serve as a 
reminder of just how much trust we can 
put in Soviet rhetoric, and as an example 
of how the Communists ruthlessly use 
their power to crush smaller or weaker 
nations. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today 

we pause for a few moments to pay trib- 
ute to a late Member of this body, the 
Honorable Richard Brevard Russell of 
Georgia. 
Throughout his life of service to the 
people of Georgia, the South, and the 
United States, Richard Russell demon- 
strated those qualities which have dis- 
tinguished many southern lawyer-states- 
men. Though he has been characterized 
as a southern conservative, Russell’s in- 
telligence and integrity earned him the 
respect of men from all walks of life and 
of all political persuasions. He rose to a 
position of immense power in the Sen- 
ate, not merely by virtue of his 37 years 
of seniority, but through his great pow- 
ers of persuasion, his facile mind, and 
his capacity for hard work. As evidence 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
during his life of public service, the late 
Senator Russell was chosen time and 
again to perform very difficult tasks of 
great importance to this Nation. Thus 
the Senator was chosen to preside over 
the joint Senate committee which inves- 
tigated the controversy surrounding Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s dismissal in 1951, 
was appointed by President Johnson to 
serve on the Warren Commission, and 
was selected to lead a five-man commit- 
tee which undertook a detailed examina- 
tion of the American war effort during 
World War II. In addition, Senator Rus- 
sell served as an informal adviser and 
confidant to Presidents from both par- 
ties and from several points on the po- 
litical spectrum. 

Richard Russell’s achievements also 
earned him the recognized leadership of 
the southern congressional bloc. In both 
the 1948 and 1952 Democratic National 
Conventions, he was nominated as the 
southern choice for President. 

During his life of epic achievement, the 
late Senator Russell remained a quiet, 
gentlemanly, almost shy man. He never 
sought publicity nor attempted to im- 
press his colleagues with flashy rhetoric. 
But, this is not to say that he was not a 
forceful advocate and a fierce adversary. 
In many instances, his beliefs were later 
translated into the law of the land; in 
some instances, his views were not ac- 
cepted. In every instance, he retained the 
respect of opponents and supporters 
alike. 

Although Richard Brevard Russell is 
dead, his achievements, his unique abili- 
ties, and his outstanding character will 
long be remembered. I am confident that 
history will mark him as a consum- 
mate statesman who transcended region- 
al boundaries to become a Senator for all 
of the United States, and as a para- 
gon worth emulating by those who would 
pursue a life of public service. We in the 
Senate and the people of this Nation 
have lost the services of a truly great 
American. 


EDNA FISCHEL GELLHORN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
fall, in my own State of Missouri, a truly 
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great lady departed this life. Prior to her 
departure, Edna Fischel Gellhorn left a 
legacy which all those who respected and 
loved her—and I was proud to be one— 
knew made her one of the most outstand- 
ing private citizens of our time. 

Would there were some way a photo- 
graph could be reproduced in the Recorp 
because in the strong but gentle beauty 
of Edna Gellhorn was portrayed all that 
is best about our country and its future. 

No person could have had more ideals 
and ambitions for her community; no 
one ever worked more tirelessly to 
achieve those goals. 

Because I had long believed in the 
truth of this tribute to a gracious lady 
who lived to be in her nineties, I was 
especially impressed with the talk of 
Irving Dilliard, one of several who spoke 
at the commemorative service held for 
Mrs. Gellhorn in Graham Chapel at 
Washington University. In her proud 
memory, Mr. Dilliard paraphrased words 
used in 1939 by Judge Learned Hand in 
describing the life of Judge Cardozo: 


The wise person is one exempt from the 
handicap of a past that is burdened with 
frustrations and ambitions and envies and 
all their corruptions. 

Edna Gellhorn was such a woman. Her 
gentle nature had in it no acquisitiveness; 
she did not use herself as a measure of value; 
the secret of her success lay in her ability 
to get outside of herself, and look back. Yet 
from this self-effacement came a power great- 
er than the power of him who ruleth a city. 

She was wise because her spirit was un- 
contaminated, because she knew no violence, 
or hatred, or envy, or jealousy, or ill-will. 
It was this purity that chiefly made her the 
private citizen who was also the first lady 
in our city, the one we so much revere; this 
even more than her learning, her acuteness, 
her fabulous industry. 

In this America of ours where the passion 
for publicity is a disease, where swarms of 
foolish, tawdry moths dash with rapture into 
its consuming fire, it was a rare good fortune 
that brought her to live and work tirelessly 
among us, a woman so unassuming, so graci- 
ous to high and low, and so serene. 

While the west is lighted with her radiance, 
it is well for us to pause and take count of 
our own coarser selves. She has a lesson to 
teach us if we care to stop and learn; a 
lesson quite at variance with most that we 
practice, and much that we profess— 


Each of us probably knows or knew 
someone to whom we believe those words 
apply. I know they applied to Edna Gell- 
horn— 


For there is still work enough, and to spare, 
for us all. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
address by Mr. Dilliard be printed in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDNA FiscHEL GELLHORN 

We have come together not to mourn a 
death but to celebrate a life. 

We meet not to record an end but to ap- 
plaud a host of beginnings. 

We are here not to intone words of fare- 
well but gladly to declare our gratitude for 
countless inspirations. 

Each one of us honors himself, or herself, 
the more with a presence that speaks tribute 
this afternoon to Edna Fischel Gellhorn. 


January 27, 1971 


Edna Gellhorn. Mrs, Gellhorn, 


I remember when I first heard her name. 
Not the day or the month or even the exact 
year. My age was that of a schoolboy and my 
mother was telling me about women who 
were doing new things in the world. 

She told me about Jane Addams and the 
work at Hull House for the masses of poor 
people in the slums of Chicago. 

She told me about the Italian educator, 
Maria Montessori, and her fresh approach to 
finding out what children could do. 

And she told me about a St. Louis home- 
maker who was in the forefront of the strug- 
gle to obtain voting rights for women and in 
other good causes. 

My mother did not, I am sure, tell me 
about all these pioneering women at the 
same time. And she probably told me about 
others. For I rather think that I first heard 
about Alice Freeman Palmer the same way. 

But these three names I do recall clearly 
after some fifty years. And of the three, the 
name of Edna Gellhorn made its own special 
impression that has lasted to this moment. 

I have asked myself in recent days why 
this was so. Perhaps I have found an answer. 
Might it have impressed a schoolboy because 
she was not in far off Europe as Maria Mon- 
tessori? Or even in seemingly remote Chicago 
as was Jane Addams? 

Edna Gellhorn was in St. Louis, nearby, 
close at hand, and people in our area had 
personal knowledge of what she was doing. 

It never entered the schoolboy’s mind that 
many years later when Edna Gellhorn would 
reach four score years of service to our com- 
munity, our region, our country and indeed 
the world, he would be in a position to lead 
a round of cheers for her in public print. 

But the years passed and her service 
reached out wider and wider and in time he 
had just that opportunity. Here is what was 
written for others to read, on December 14, 
1958: 

EIGHTY IN ABSENTIA 


“Next Thursday, December 18, will be the 
eightieth birthday of Mrs. George Gellhorn. 
Although she is en route to England for a 
Christmas visit with members of her family, 
the occasion is one that her admirers will 
gladly celebrate with warmest thoughts. 

“As Edna Fischel she married in 1903 a 
young gynecologist, then recently settled in 
St. Louis. Along with a full family life, inter- 
woven with the late Dr. Gellhorn’s practice, 
research and teaching, first at St. Louis Uni- 
versity and then at Washington University, 
she has found time to serve so many good 
causes that no one, least of all she, has ever 
kept track of them all. 

“A young mother of four, she helped lead 
a campaign for a pure milk ordinance. She 
worked for free clinics to which the indigent 
sick could apply for medical service. She be- 
came a captain in the woman suffrage fight. 
When her sex at last won the right to vote, 
she joined in establishing the League of 
Women Voters as an educational force. 

“In World War I she was Food Administra- 
tor Hoover's strong right arm in St. Louis. 
An early supporter of the League of Nations, 
she is a generation later organizing chapters 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations. Concerned about the effects of 
atomic explosions on children not yet born, 
she has joined in advancing the work of the 
Citizens Committee for Nuclear Information. 

“As Edna Gellhorn has helped remove the 
hobbles that custom put in the way of edu- 
cation of girls and employment of women, so 
has she struck at prejudice against race. She 
probably finds as much satisfaction in her 
participation on the Citizens Committee for 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital as in any of her 
efforts. 

“Never has she run for public office, al- 
though she has been proposed many times as 
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a candidate. All that she has done has been 
the unselfish work of one devoted, informed, 
graceful, charming, ageless, courageous citi- 
zen, It is a joy to wish her many happy re- 
turns.” 

Those words appeared in print a dozen 
years ago and yet the present tense is no less 
appropriate now than it was then. 

Edna Gellhorn made her work an insepa- 
rable part of her life and the two go on and 
on as one, meeting changing situations, new 
conditions, in her quiet, intelligent, always 
youthful, resolute way of doing everything 
that came to her hand. 

Any one of her endeavors is worth our ex- 
amination in more detail. Since the Nation 
is currently observing the Golden Jubilee of 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, I select it from 
so many of her works. 

For it is hard for us today, even though we 
think otherwise, to realize what a fight it was, 
how much prejudice had to be overcome, 
how many petitions and marches it took, how 
many demonstrations were required, how 
many times traffic had to be blocked, to wake 
up Washington and our State capitals and to 
show our male leaders that here was a force 
that could never be turned back. 

Emily Taft Douglas marched in the ranks 
chronologically behind Edna Gellhorn and it 
is now Mrs. Douglas’ book, “Remember the 
Ladies,” that I share with you: 

“Whatever his former doubts, by 1918, 
President Wilson was the most potent 
spokesman for suffrage. Appearing in person 
before a joint session of Congress, he pleaded 
that Europeans were now looking to the 
United States to lead the way. ‘They think in 
their logical simplicity,’ he said, ‘that women 
shall play their part in affairs alongside men 
and upon equal footing ... They have seen 
their own governments accept that interpre- 
tation of democracy .. . seen old governments 
like that of Great Britain, which did not pro- 
fess to be democratic, promise readily and 
take action.’ 

“For a time the two English-speaking na- 
tions had seemed in a race to enfranchise 
their women, but the Senate gave the victory 
to Great Britain. Peace brought suffrage to 
the women of Russia and Germany, to those 
of African colonies and of new nations where 
they had not even asked for such rights. In 
all it brought suffrage to 26 countries before 
the United States acted. American women 
had launched the international movement 
and had worked longer and harder than any 
others, but American men still resisted. 

“During these months while both political 
parties wooed the ladies, a bipartisan group 
of 36 senators twice defeated the Amend- 
ment by a razor’s edge. The Republican noes 
came largely from the Eastern seaboard, the 
Democrats’ from the solid South. The oppo- 
sition talked states’ rights, but Dixie had just 
led the fight for national prohibition. The 
fact was that since the South repudiated the 
Fifteenth Amendment, ersuring Negro suf- 
frage, it had to oppose the Nineteenth. Be- 
sides, since no Southern state had enfran- 
chised its women (as Illinois, New York, Cali- 
fornia and many other states had done for 
state elections), it was clear that the South 
meant to keep male as well as white su- 
premacy. 

“After the Lame Duck Congress closed in 
February of 1919, the President, himself Vir- 
ginia-born, surprised the opposition by con- 
vening the newly elected Congress in a spring 
session. Fresh from the country, this Con- 
gress had the votes to pass the Susan B. 
Anthony Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. And pass it the new Congress did. 

“For a last time, the suffragists sprang to 
action, passing out handbills, canvassing, 
buttonholing state legislators and staging 
giant parades. Alongside the old-timers now 
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marched tens of thousands of housewives, 
students, and factory workers. There was 
still a group of ‘antis’, vestigal remains of 
the past, but now they were out of step. 

“Within a month 11 states, with more than 
half the nation’s population and all the 
major cities, had ratified the Amendment. 
Then the pace slackened and the opposition 
hardened. After 35 ratifications, it was still 
not sure that there would ever be the crucial 
36th. It took five months and heroic efforts 
to overcome the bribes and threats of the 
last-ditch fight. The Supreme Court had 
quashed all doubts about the Amendment’s 
constitutionality, before Tennessee, the most 
southerly state to ratify, did so in August of 
1920. 

“The deferred success made the final out- 
come anticlimactic, but not so the last suf- 
frage convention. As they closed an epoch, 
the delegates celebrated Susan B. Anthony’s 
hundredth anniversary. For three genera- 
tions women of all political views had worked 
together for a cause that was larger than 
their differences. Now, having succeeded, they 
had to disperse unless, as Carrie Chapman 
Catt suggested, they were to organize as a 
non-partisan national league of women 
yoters. Again they could unite on issues 
greater than politics. They could promote 
civic education, welfare for the nation’s chil- 
dren, civil liberties, social justice and inter- 
national peace.” 

And that, as all Edna Gellhorn’s friends 
know, is Just what she did. When the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters was founded, 
almost immediately, she was chosen its first 
Vice President. Here in Missouri her co- 
workers in the suffrage battle, by acclama- 
tion moved her to the presidency of the new 
State League of Women Voters and she took 
her turn at leading the St. Louis League; 
and the St. Louis merit system was achieved 
over the opposition of spoils politicians, just 
as she worked for a state merit system. She 
directed the Missouri League’s campaign for 
a new Missouri Constitution, and the greatly 
improved basic state charter of 1945 is one 
of the milestones she labored to reach and 
pass. She had attended Mary Institute and 
a private college, Bryn Mawr, and she helped 
found a private secondary school, John Bur- 
roughs, but she knew the supreme impor- 
tance of public schools in a self-governing 
democracy. In St. Louis she contributed to 
the school system by helping achieve per- 
sonnel practices based on merit. 

All the while she set an example of higher 
ethical citizenship, a need she learned from 
her parents who were early leaders in the 
Ethical Culture Society of St. Louis. She did 
not go about professing her patriotism, she 
lived it day by day. She practiced something 
too many Americans do not know even now, 
that love of country is not expressed by 
fitful, impulsive displays, but by what Adlai 
E. Stevenson called “the slow, steady dedica- 
tion of a lifetime.” 

In all this she never found it necessary to 
stay away long from her native St. Louis. 
Born here, she found an abundance of work 
at her door. Her home, then later her apart- 
ment at 4961 Laclede Avenue, was a com- 
mand post for numberless campaigns for hu- 
man benefit, ranging all the way from skir- 
mishes and quick victories to long, hard- 
fought struggles that only those with deter- 
mination and perseverance and indomitable 
confidence in the right could somehow sur- 
vive. She loved the St. Louis she distin- 
guished and her Mississippi Valley. One 
thing about this assembly today of which 
we can be sure she would have approved is 
that her friends have gathered in the gold- 
blue afternoon of Indian Summer at always 
beautiful Washington University. 

When Learned Hand was asked to appraise 
the life of Justice Cardozo in 1939, he found 
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it in his understanding heart to cite qualities 
that rise before us now, I paraphrase here 
and there to suit Judge Hand's words to our 
occasion: 

The wise person is one exempt from the 
handicap of a past that is burdened with 
frustrations and ambitions and envies and 
all their corruptions: Edna Gellhorn was 
such a woman. Her gentle nature had in it 
no acquisitiveness; she did not use herself 
as a measure of value; the secret of her 
success lay in her ability to get outside of 
herself, and look back. Yet from this self- 
effacement came a power greater than the 
power of him who ruleth a city. She was wise 
because her spirit was uncontaminated, be- 
cause she knew no violence, or hatred, or 
envy, or jealousy, or ill-will. It was this purity 
that chiefly made her the private citizen who 
was also the first lady of our city, the one 
we so much revere; this even more than her 
learning, her acuteness, her fabulous in- 
dustry. In this America of ours where the 
passion for publicity is a disease, and where 
swarms of foolish, tawdy moths dash with 
rapture into its consuming fire, it was a 
rare good fortune that brought her to live 
and work tirelessly among us, a woman so 
unassuming, so gracious to high and low, 
and so serene, While the west is lighted with 
her radiance, it is well for us to pause and 
take count of our own coarser selves. She has 
a lesson to teach us if we care to stop and 
learn; a lesson quite at variance with most 
that we practice, and much that we profess. 

Yes, Learned Hand's shining thought does 
apply to the life and achievement of Edna 
Gellhorn. How can any one of us do other 
than resolve as this mid-October sky is 
ena Nahas her inspiration, to take up some 
part of her work and un 
conte! go unceasingly forward 

“For there is still work enough, and to 
spare, for us all.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it was a very 
sad time for the Senate and for the Na- 
tion when death took from us on the 
opening day of this 92d Congress an 
esteemed colleague who contributed more 
than 50 of his 73 years to public service. 

Senator Richard B. Russell, quite 
rightly named the dean of this U.S. Sen- 
ate, will go down in history as one of our 
Nation’s famous men. He served in the 
Senate for 37 years, through the terms 
of six Presidents. All knew him well; all 
sought his counsel; all respected his 
judgment. 

In the Senate, he carried out his duties 
with great skill, sincerity, and dedication. 
He was devoted to his home State of 
Georgia and to his country. 

During my 2 years’ service on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I came to value 
the friendly and knowledgeable advice 
of Richard Russell, the committee’s most 
able chairman. 

To quote from a portion of President 
Nixon’s eulogy to this great man: 

He has set an example for all of us as 
Americans to be proud of, an example for 
all of us to emulate. a selfless service to 
America. 


PROBLEMS OF CITRUS GROWERS 
OF CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the Congress concern 
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over foreign trade, I would like to discuss 
the problems of the citrus growers of 
California and Arizona. That problem is, 
basically, that American citrus exports 
are being gradually shut out of the mar- 
ket in the countries of the European 
Economic Community. 

This is happening, not by reason of 
defects in the product, because American 
growing and packing techniques produce 
a high-quality citrus product. Nor is it 
due to a defect in marketing, for Amer- 
ican growers have worked. diligently 
since the turn of the century to develop 
a European market for U.S. citrus. The 
troubles of American citrus in the Euro- 
pean market are due solely to dis- 
crimination by EEC, discrimination 
accomplished by the granting of tariff 
preferences by the EEC to some of her 
Mediterranean neighbors. This preferen- 
tial treatment is a serious violation of 
the most-favored-nation principle, the 
basic principle of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, of which all the 
EEC countries, and the United States are 
signatories. 

The scope of the discriminatory pref- 
erences is very broad. The EEC must im- 
port 96 percent of its citrus needs, and 
is the largest citrus importing area in 
the world. In August of 1969, the EEC 
signed preferential association agree- 
ments with Morocco and Tunisia giving 
those two countries an 80-percent re- 
duction in the common external tariff on 
all the citrus they shipped to the EEC. 
At the same time, but not by treaty, the 
EEC granted a 40-percent tariff reduc- 
tion to Spanish and Israel citrus. 

The United States, along with the two 
other major non-Mediterranean citrus 
exporters, South Africa and Brazil, pro- 
tested this action to GATT as a clear 
violation of the most-favored-nation 
principle. The basis of the principle, as 
you know, is that if a GATT signatory 
grants a trade preference to any coun- 
try, it must grant the same preference to 
every other country belonging to GATT. 

Recognizing that their acts were a 
clear violation of this rule of equal treat- 
ment, the EEC asked for a waiver of the 
MFN rule. When it became clear no 
waiver would be granted, they withdrew 
the request, fearing a negative vote, and 
promised to withdraw the duty reduc- 
tions given to Spain and Israel. 

The proposed “withdrawal” was an- 
nounced in January of 1970, but was 
not effective until May. By that time it 
had already been in effect for most of 
the Spanish and Israel shipping season. 
Thus, the withdrawal was an empty 
gesture. 

Then, in October of 1970, the 40-per- 
cent preferences for Spain and Israel 
were reinstated, this time by treaty. 

Therefore, again this year, American 
citrus shipped to Europe will have to 
compete with citrus which has paid only 
60 or 20 percent of the duties it has paid. 

Now we must turn to the question of 
what the effect of these preferences will 
be on those California and Arizona 
growers who export citrus to the EEC 
and on those men and women who work 
in the citrus industry. The effect 1s that 
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growers are losing a large and important 
market for their products and the jobs 
of citrus workers are in jeopardy. 

The importance of the European mar- 
ket to American growers may be shown 
by their hard work in developing it. U.S. 
citrus was first shipped to Europe in 
1892, significant volumes were reached 
in the 1930’s, and in the post-World 
War II years there have been constant 
efforts to increase the U.S, share of the 
market. 

U.S. citrus has always had two built-in 
disadvantages in the EEC countries; 
higher labor costs in America and a 
much longer shipping distance. These 
were overcome by superior grading and 
packing methods, and an aggressive 
marketing policy. 

But even an aggressive marketing and 
advertising policy cannot overcome the 
price disparity wrought by the preferen- 
tial agreements. 

For example, the common external 
tariff is 15 percent from April to Octo- 
ber and 20 percent the rest of the year. 
Thus, a $4 crate of oranges coming into 
the EEC from the United States in 
March pays an $0.80 tariff. An identical 
crate from Israel or Spain pays only 
$0.48, and a crate from Morocco or Tuni- 
sia pays only $0.16, so that a Moroccan 
grower can undersell his American com- 
petitor by $0.64 without cutting his prof- 
its by one penny. 

Obviously, it is very hard to compete 
in such a situation, and the figures bear 
this out. In the Rotterdam auction mar- 
ket, for example, from 1969 to 1970, EEC 
citrus consumption rose 9 percent, EEC 
citrus imports from Israel rose 30 per- 
cent, imports from Spain rose 45 per- 
cent, and from Morocco, 53 percent. But 
imports from the United States dropped 
by 34 percent. In fact, each country 
without a preference lost part of its 
market share. 

Obviously, these preferential trade 
agreements mean disaster to the Ameri- 
can citrus grower, but what do they mean 
for the rest of us? It is as simple as this: 

The very cornerstone of American 
trade policy since the 1930’s has been the 
most-favored-nation principle. ‘That 
same principle is the very heart of GATT. 

If we allow such a blatant violation as 
these preferential agreements to be sim- 
ply ignored, then GATT becomes an 
empty shell, a mere collection of words, 
and American trade policy becomes a 
paper tiger. 

If the EEC can ignore GATT with im- 
punity in the case of citrus, there is 
nothing to stop them from granting 
similar preferences on other agricultural 
and industrial commodities. If GATT is 
to be a meaningful document, if Ameri- 
can trade policy is to be viable, then 
action must be taken to vindicate the 
most-favored-nation principle and con- 
vince the EEC to grant equal treatment 
to American citrus exporters. This can be 
accomplished by the executive branch if 
it has the desire to do so. 

Mr. President, I call upon Secretary 
of State Rogers to use the influence of 
his office to persuade the EEC to grant 
equal treatment to American citrus ex- 
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porters. In ‘a«little»more than 2 weeks 
the EEC will meet to present proposals 
to solve the existing discrimination. 

The Secretary must become personally 
involved in order to insure that the Euro- 
peans grant American citrus most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment. 

At stake is the economic health of 
California’s citrus industry which em- 
ploys 37,000 people and also the con- 
sa viability of American trade poli- 
cies. 


RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL—A 
TRULY GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, great- 
ness was chipped from the solid block 
of the Senate when Richard Brevard 
Russell died. 

It is one of the proudest facts of my 
life that 1 am able to say that I knew 
him, I worked with him, I served with 
him, and I could call this towering 
American my friend. 

We cannot now make an objective 
judgment of what Richard Russell has 
meant to our Nation. We are too close to 
the time when he was here among us 
and when he was a major force in our 
deliberations. Time and history will tell 
the tremendous impact he had on the 
Senate and the history of our Nation. 

I did not always agree with Richard 
Russell. There were areas, although not 
many—but areas such as civil rights 
where I found myself opposing him. We 
came from differing backgrounds and 
we represented different constituencies. 
But, I never doubted for 1 minute his 
true dedication to his views. I deeply 
respected his profound knowledge of 
Government, of the Congress, of the 
Senate, and his display and use of that 
knowledge to plead and accomplish 
much for the cause in which he so deeply 
believed. 

I came to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee as the most junior majority 
member at a time when he was chair- 
man of that powerful committee. I 
learned, as all who have served under 
him on the Armed Services Committee 
have, of the vast understanding he pos- 
sessed of the enormously complex de- 
fense structure and the devotion he dis- 
played to assuring a viable and strong 
defense for our Nation. 

We have lost a leader who will not 
soon, in all he has meant to the Senate, 
be replaced. We have lost a truly great 
American. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN THE FIGHT AGAINST HUNGER 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Nixon 
administration has compiled—in 2 short 
years—the most impressive record in the 
campaign against hunger ever seen in 
this country. Both in terms of concrete 
improvements in the nutritional levels of 
disadvantaged and economically de- 
pressed people and in firm commitment 
to achieve greater progress, this admin- 
istration, under President Nixon’s leader- 
ship, has been highly impressive and ef- 
fective. 
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Last year the President called together 
concerned individuals from all walks of 
life and from all areas of expertise con- 
cerned with hunger in America. The 
White House Conference on Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health, under the leadership of 
Dr. Jean Mayer of Harvard, was a mile- 
stone in this Nation’s efforts to under- 
stand and solve the great problems of hu- 
man needs in our Nation. The report 
which issued from this Conference has 
been subjected to close study and evalua- 
tion at all levels of the administration, 
and it has provided valuable suggestions 
and information for the formulation of 
future programs and policies. 

Recently the President’s Domestic 
Council Subcommittee on Nutrition com- 
pleted a summary report to review the 
record in the year since the White House 
Conference was called. On January 21 
the President issued a statement con- 
cerning this summary report. It briefly 
and clearly sets forth the major achieve- 
ments of the administration in this field. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this summary be printed in the Rec- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON Foop, 
NUTRITION, AND HEALTH 
(Statement by the President on the Sum- 

mary Report by the Nutrition Subcommit- 

tee of the Domestic Council. January 21, 

1971) 

We have made great strides in improving 
the incomes and nutrition of millions of 
Americans, 

One year ago, I convened a White House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health. 
I promised the participants that we would 
review what had actually been accomplished 
& year later, 

The Nutrition Subcommittee of the Do- 
mestic Council has prepared a Summary Re- 
port of major achievements during this time, 
and they make an impressive record indeed: 

New figures indicate that the Food Stamp 
Program will assist over 10 million people 
by the middle of this year, nearly triple the 
number helped just 18 months earlier. 

All but 10 of the Nation’s 3,129 counties 
and independent cities have now moved to 
implement a family food program. A year 
ago there were 300 counties with no plans 
for such a program. 

Monthly expenditures on food stamps have 
quintupled in only 1 year to a current level 
of more than $125 million per month. 

This administration will soon provide free 
food stamps to the very poorest families un- 
der a proposal recently approved by the 
Congress, 

We have committed greatly increased 
funds to child feeding programs—almost 50 
percent more this year than last. The money 
to assist with free or reduced-price lunches 
for needy children has been increased eight- 
fold since 1969. We are feeding hundreds of 
thousands of additional needly children each 
month. 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
working to establish guidelines which will 
help Americans become better informed in 
food selection. 

The Federal Trade Commission has cre- 
ated a division of food enforcement to as- 
sure that families are fully protected from 
deceptive or misleading claims or advertise- 
ments, 

Those who administer our food and nu- 
trition p: can be justly proud of the 
accomplishments described in this Summary 
Report. 
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But this is no time to sit back or to ease 
off in our efforts. The programs which are 
now operating must be made to operate even 
more effectively. More importantly, we must 
remember that the key to better nutrition in 
the long run is to provide sufficient income 
to purchase adequate diets and to meet the 
other basic day-to-day needs. 

I will urge the Congress to enact welfare 
reform and higher social security benefits to 
meet this need. These essential reforms 
Should be made promptly—for the good of 
the poor, the elderly, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

I urge those who will participate in the 
Follow-up Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health to study this Summary Report to 
assist them in evaluating the original rec- 
ommendations and in gauging our progress 
in this vital area of national policy. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has also announced that he intends 
to call a follow-up Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health to give continuing 
study of the problems and progress in 
this field. On January 21 the White 
House released the contents of letters 
exchanged between the President and 
Dr. Mayer concerning this followup con- 
ference. The Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. HoLLINGS) might be particu- 
larly interested in this exchange of 
letters between the President and one 
of the Nation’s foremost experts in 
the nutritional needs of Americans. 
The Senator seems to have gained 
the mistaken impression that this ad- 
ministration has ignored or spurned 
expert opinion relating to this area of 
concern and has been reluctant to call 
the followup conference. Dr. Mayer’s 
words are not those of an individual 
whose contributions and efforts have 
been slighted, and the President’s ac- 
tions clearly indicate his recognition and 
appreciation of the contributions of Dr. 
Mayer and the conference as well as the 
personal commitment of Richard Nixon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
tents of these letters be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESI- 
DENT AND Dr. JEAN MAYER 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 19, 1971. 
Dr. JEAN MAYER, 
School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Mayer: It was particularly 
thoughtful of you to write to me about the 
Williamsburg meeting. It should be an ex- 
tremely useful review of the work accom- 
plished over the past year since the original 
White House Conference. I understand that 
you have already done a great deal to develop 
plans for this follow-up conference, and I 
want you to know how much I appreciate 
not only your encouraging comments but also 
your readiness to continue helping us out. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


JANUARY 11, 1971. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: I would like to con- 
gratulate and thank you for calling the fol- 
low-up meeting on the Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health as you indicated you 
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would a year ago. By doing so you have 
demonstrated that White House conferences 
can, indeed, become important tools in na- 
tional p rather than simple exer- 
cises in the listing of desirable reforms. 

During the intervening year, I have seen 
my role as a prodder to try to get members 
of the administration, officials at the state 
and local level, industry and voluntary as- 
sociations to do more to fulfill the national 
pledge expressed by you to eliminate hunger 
and malnutrition from America for all time. 
Let me assure you that while I have con- 
stantly pushed for more action, I have been 
very much impressed with the progress made 
this year under your leadership. The number 
of poor children receiving free school lunches 
has doubled, the number of our poor fellow 
citizens benefitting from food stamps has 
tripled. We now have an excellent School 
Lunch Act and a Food Stamp Act, which, 
while not perfect, is a definite improvement 
over what we had before. The F.D.A. and 
the Department of Agriculture have changed 
their regulations so as to facilitate improve- 
ment of the quality of our food supply by 
industry. In turn, the leadership of industry 
has made a serious start toward putting 
nutrition at the forefront of their preoccupa- 
tions. Voluntary organizations, particularly 
the women’s organizations and the churches, 
have been most supportive of these efforts 
and have often stepped in when local au- 
thorities have been less effective than they 
might have been. 

I want to assure you that I will do what 
I can to make sure that the Williamsburg 
follow-up meeting takes cognizance of these 
achievements, and publicizes the fact that 
under your leadership more has been done 
in the area of hunger and malnutrition in 
the past year than had been done in decades 
before. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN MAYER, 
Projessor 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Nixon 
administration has made great progress 
and is firmly pledged to continue its ef- 
forts to improve the nutritional well- 
being of all Americans. I believe that 
everyone concerned with this area can 
take considerable pride in knowing of the 
President's dedication and his substantial 
record in the field. I would also suggest 
that those who have lately come to an 
awareness of the needs and problems 
which still exist might first consider that 
the President’s concern and interest have 
been deep and of long standing and have 
been translated into real and meaning- 
ful progress—not mere words and pub- 
licity. It is always easy to become an in- 
stant expert on a problem, and it is one 
thing to criticize the efforts and progress 
of others. It is quite another matter, 
however, to bear the actual responsibility 
for exerting those efforts and for achiev- 
ing that progress. President Nixon has 
borne this responsibility, and he has ex- 
erted the efforts which have achieved the 
significant progress of the past 2 years, 
and I believe the record should be free 
from self-serving and unsupported criti- 
cism by those who neither bear the re- 
sponsibility nor have a record of their 
own to display. 


DEATH OF W. RAYMOND “RAY” 
FLICKER 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, W. 
Raymond (Ray) Flicker, the publisher of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Post, the Tele- 
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gram and the Sunday Post, died Janu- 
ary 8, 1971. He was 73. 

I am deeply saddened by Ray’s death. 
He was a good friend and a great news- 
paperman. 

The Bridgeport Sunday Post of Janu- 
ary 10, 1971 published a most moving and 
fitting editorial about Ray Flicker which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter I 
wrote to the Bridgeport Post and carried 
in that paper about Ray. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Ray FLICKER PRAISED By SENATOR RIBICOFF 


To THE EDITOR: 

On my return from a trip abroad, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of W. Ray- 
mond Flicker. 

I knew Ray for many years as a friend and 
publisher. To visit Bridgeport and chat with 
him was always a pleasure and an education, 
Ray always sensed the pulse of Bridgeport 
and Connecticut. Under his guidance, The 
Bridgeport Post, The Telegram and The Sun- 
day Post were fair, knowledgeable, and re- 
sponsible newspapers. Irrespective of his per- 
sonal politics or attitude toward individuals, 
every candidate and office holder received fair 
treatment in the columns of his papers. 

I always admired his deep involvement 
with the Bridgeport Boys’ Clubs. He realized 
the importance of youth and felt a keen re- 
sponsibility toward their development and 
citizenship. Many were the occasions when 
I participated with him in events in behalf 
of Boys’ Clubs. 

His death will be a heavy burden indeed 
to his wife, his children, and his sister. Ruth 
joins me in extending our deepest sympathy 
to the members of the family, the employees 
of the Post Publishing Company, and the 
people of Bridgeport and Connecticut. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Ray FLICKER 

A remarkable man has left this life. 

Death came Friday to Ray Flicker, less 
than a month before his 74th birthday. 

He was an uncommon individual in many 
ways, mostly because he was extravagant 
in his loyalty and kindness. Beneath the 
rugged exterior of the man there was gen- 
uine warmth and gentleness, a profound 
feeling for others. These qualities mani- 
fested themselves in his love of family, his 
allegiance to his employes, his devotion to 
the boys of Bridgeport, and his unwavering 
faithfulness to his friends. 

The beauty of the man was that his good- 
ness was authentic. He listened to the dic- 
tates of his heart, then acted with a steely 
positiveness. 

For more than three decades Mr. Flicker 
was the guiding hand for the newspapers of 
The Post Publishing Company. He insisted 
that the good deeds of others be appro- 
priately publicized, not his own. 

The same philosophy prevailed in his ap- 
proach to running the newspapers. Mr. 
Flicker preferred to do much and say little. 
Among Connecticut publishers Mr. Flicker 
was admired as a builder, having launched 
and directed three major expansion pro- 
grams at The Post. His final project was 
the new printing plant on State Street sev- 
eral hundred feet west of the headquarters 
of The Post. The new press and other equip- 
ment were in the final stages of installa- 
tion when he was stricken last July. 

An electrical engineer turned newspaper 
executive, Mr. Flicker deeply respected the 
inborn abilities of journalists. He made what 
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he believed to be proper appointments, ex- 
pecting the assignments to be carried out. 
He did not superimpose his feeling or judg- 
ments on the men and women who specialize 
in gathering, writing, editing, and interpret- 
ing news. 

The same held true in all departments of 
the newspapers. Confidence once placed was 
not quickly or easily withdrawn. Mr, Flicker 
held high regard for the ability of others and 
wanted his people to stand on their own. Al- 
ways, he was in the background prepared 
to offer encouragement and provide sup- 
port. 

By some standards Mr. Flicker may have 
been considered old fashioned in a modern 
business world which can hadly keep pace 
with itself. Much to his credit he pleasantly 
refused to allow computers or any other kind 
of gadgetry to come between him and the 
people of Bridgeport he had served over the 
years. 

Advertisers never had a problem getting 
through to him. For that matter, neither did 
readers. He listened to all who legitimately 
had something to say. If there was a condi- 
tion which should be improved, he made 
certain it was remedied in quick order. 

Ray Flicker had abiding faith in his prod- 
uct. Never would he seek to sell anyone. 
Rather, with a becoming smile, in a few 
words he would suggest that a potential new 
advertiser or reader make his decision on 
the basis of the facts. The results, the 
growth in advertising linage and circula- 
tion. (The daily Post doubled and The Sun- 
day Post tripled in sales during Mr. Flicker’s 
time) testify eloquently and conclusively to 
the worth of his calm, reasoned policies. 

Though influence was his for the taking, 
Mr. Flicker stoutly refused to use his pres- 
tigious position in the city, the county, and 
the state for anything other than the most 
worthy of causes. At the top of his list was 
the Boys’ Club. 

It has often been said with good reason 
that when a Bridgeporter thought of Ray 
Flicker he would just as quickly associate 
the name with the Boys’ Club as with The 
Post. Mr. Flicker never indicated which he 
felt should come first. There are many who 
suspect the two stood side by side. 

For 21 years he seryed as president of the 
Boys’ Club, Before accepting this office he 
was a member of the Board of Directors for 
eight years as he carried on a family tradi- 
tion started by his father, Edward Flicker, 
soon after he came to Bridgeport from Cin- 
cinnati. 

Much like Father Flanagan, the founder of 
Boys’ Town, Ray Flicker positively refused to 
believe there was a youngster in the world, or 
at least in Bridgeport, who might be classed 
as a bad boy. 

He had an inspirational and unending 
faith in young people, maintaining always 
that a full schedule of wholesome activities 
would not only keep them out of mischief, 
but was an integral part of preparation for 
manhood. 

A practical person, Mr. Flicker recognized 
in the planning of the North End Boys’ Club 
in the late 1940s that one building, if de- 
signed properly, could serve both boys and 
girls. At that time little was being done 
throughout the country to provide recrea- 
tional facilities for girls. Subsequently Mr. 
Flicker was honored by the National Girls’ 
Club for his foresight and other contribu- 
tions to the program. 

The recipient of both the Bronze Keystone 
Award and the Silver Keystone Award—the 
latter is the highest honor bestowed on 
anyone associated with the Boys’ Clubs of 
America—Mr. Flicker was seldom satisfied 
with his efforts. He constantly sought to do 
more. During his last active days he was 
working diligently to develop a program 
through which another new Boys’ Club could 
be built in Brideport. As one might easily 
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suspect, he had hoped to make this club the 
best. 


Many groups and individuals knew Mr. 
Flicker as a prudent and resourceful adviser 
and as a friend who was unflinching and 
charitable. The United Fund, the Jesuit 
Fathers at Fairfleld University, the Carmelite 
Sisters at St. Joseph’s Manor in Trumbull, 
are but a few in the wide array of those he 
assisted. For three decades he shared his 
financial acumen with the Connecticut Na- 
tional Bank as a director and a willing mem- 
ber of numerous special committees. 

A full list of beneficiaries of his wise 
counsel and personal generosity could never 
be compiled for he believed the best of good 
deeds were those known only to himself and 
the recipient. Whatever he did to help others 
Mr. Flicker did naturally. He knew no other 
way. 

In many respects, Mr, Flicker was an excel- 
lent example of what so many of us should 
aspire to be: a man of candor, of uncompli- 
cated honesty, a giver of one’s self, a genera- 
tor of love within his own family, a devotee 
of such simple pursuits as fellowship and 
sports. 

These were among the sterling characteris- 
tics of the man, the distinguishing traits 
that set him apart from and, yes, above the 
crowd. 

Ray Flicker has gone to his eternal reward. 
It should be rich indeed. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER IS A 
HIGH PRIORITY ACT 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, it was 
a matter of great regret that the Senate, 
in the closing days of the 91st Congress, 
was not able to act on the conquest of 
cancer bill introduced by the distin- 
guished former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Ralph Yarborough of Texas. 

The bill was introduced by Senator 
Yarborough on December 4 and the 
reason its introduction came so late in 
the session was that the group of experts 
appointed to study the cancer problem 
by the committee did not finish their 
work and submit their report until No- 
vember 25, 1970. 

In the short time the bill was alive, 25 
additional Members of the Senate joined 
the author of the bill as cosponsors and 
there is no doubt that had there been 
another month or two remaining in the 
session, a majority of the Senate would 
have had their names on the legislation. 

There is no more dread disease than 
cancer, no disease more cruel in its rav- 
age of the human body and none with 
more impact on the emotions of the vic- 
tims and their loved ones. There is no 
price too high to pay for a solution to 
this plague and no means too extreme to 
call into play. We must marshal whatever 
resources are necessary and get on with 
the program to bring the disease to an 
end. 

The conquest of cancer bill came to the 
Senate the product of 6 months of in- 
tensive work and study by 26 of the most 
knowledgeable and distinguished scien- 
tists and laymen in the Nation. This 
panel of dedicated men and women was 
brought together by the chairman of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee fol- 
lowing the adoption of Senate Resolution 
376 authorizing their appointment and 
declaring their responsibility to set forth 
the plans and programs to enable our sci- 
entific community to discover the causes 
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and cures of cancer. I joined the chair- 
man in this enterprise as a cosponsor of 
the resolution. 

The individuals who comprised the 
panel came from many different walks 
of life and reflected many different seg- 
ments of our society. There were direc- 
tors of several of the outstanding cancer 
centers of the country, eminent basic re- 
search figures, distinguished practition- 
ers in surgery, radiology, pathology and 
other specialties in cancer, and lay lead- 
ers from the worlds of advertising, edu- 
cation, publishing, labor, drug manufac- 
ture statecraft, films, and finance. These 
men and women were joined in the be- 
lief and faith that we could eliminate 
cancer if we were willing to devote our 
enormous resources to achieve such a 
goal. 

Mr. President, I would like to quote 
from the most revealing speech Ralph 
Yarborough made when he introduced 
the “Conquest of Cancer Act” last year: 

Since the very beginning of medical his- 
tory, cancer and its causes have provided 
the world with a terrible and baffling puzzle. 
Cancer cannot be neatly classified as a single 
disease arising from a clearly discernible set 
of facts and conditions. On the contrary, it 
is a manyheaded monster that results from a 
myriad of causes. It recognizes no social dis- 
tinction. Rather, it strikes indiscriminately 
at all ages and races, at all economic and 
social groups. 

We know that of the 204 million people 
presently living in America, over 51 million 
will develope some form of cancer, and of 
this group, more than 34 million will die un- 
less a cure is soon discovered. The National 
Cancer Institute and American Cancer So- 
ciety estimate that about 330,000 Americans 
will die from cancer this year. This means 
that every two minutes cancer takes the life 
of one of our people. Approximately one-half 
of cancer’s victims are under the age of 65. 
Cancer kills more children between the ages 
of one and 15 years of age than any other 
disease known to mankind. In short, cancer 
causes approximately 16 percent of all the 
deaths in America, thus making it the na- 
tion's second most deadly killer exceeded 
only by heart disease. 

Despite the threat that cancer poses to our 
people, an examination of what our govern- 
ment spends on cancer research in com- 
parison to other types of programs, clearly 
shows a distorted set of priorities. For ex- 
ample, cancer killed 8 times as many of our 
people last year as were lost in Vietnam War 
over the past 6 years, yet our government 
spent on the average of $410 per person for 
national defense, while spending only 89 
cents per person on cancer research. Last 
year, our government spent $200 million on 
cancer research which is equal to the amount 
that Americans spent for ball point pens and 
far below the $358 million spent on chewing 
gum. 


The conquest of cancer bill would es- 
tablish an independent agency, the Na- 
tional Cancer Authority to supersede and 
embrace the existing National Cancer 
Institute. As the panel of consultants 
Says in its report: 

An effective major assault on cancer re- 
quires an administrative setup which can 


efficiently administer the coherent program 
that is required in this formidable and com- 


plex scientific field. Such a setup will not be 
easy to achieve within the Federal Govern- 
ment, The effective implementation of such 
a program will require a simplification of or- 
ganizational arrangements and a drastic re- 
duction in the number of people involved 
in administrative decisions. This type of 
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straight-line organizational efficiency does 
not exist today in the National Cancer In- 
stitute, the National Institutes of Health, or 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Obviously, from many standpoints 
it can be argued that any cancer program 
should be in the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and indeed that it 
should be in the National Institutes of 
Health. However, there is real doubt wheth- 
er the kind of organization that is required 
for this program can in fact be achieved 
within the National Institutes of Health or 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Apart from the question of 
whether it can be done, there is also the 
question of whether it would be wise to re- 
quire the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to attempt to give cancer the 
priority necessary to carry out the congres- 
sional mandate in a department charged with 
the multiple health and other responsibil- 
ities of that Department. 

In the past when the Federal Government 
has desired to give top priority to a major 
scientific project of the magnitude of that 
involved in the conquest of cancer, it has on 
occasion, with considerable success, given the 
responsibility for the project to an independ- 
ent agency. 


The report at a later point addresses 
itself to the funding of the National Can- 
cer Authority and makes the following 
judgment of budget needs: 

The Committee estimates that a coordi- 
nated national program aimed at the con- 
quest of cancer at the earliest possible time, 
as envisaged by the concurrent resolution of 
the Congress, would require an appropriation 
in fiscal 1972 of approximately $400 million. 
Thereafter, the cost of the program would 
increase at the rate of approximately $100 to 
$150 million per year, reaching a level of 
$800 million to $1 billion in 1976. These sums 
are not large in terms of our national re- 
sources or of the human suffering and eco- 
nomic loss attributable to cancer. A program 
of the type herein recommended is so im- 
portant to the American people and to the 
world that we feel that the amounts called 
for should be provided even if this necessi- 
tates the raising of additional revenues. 


This is a brave and bold approach to 
the timeless challenge of cancer. It is one 
the people of this country will applaud 
I am sure, one with which I am in com- 
plete agreement. I am joining in support 
of S. 34 which will provide for the pur- 
poses set forth in the Yarborough bill. 
I trust my colleagues will join me in 
support of this legislation so that before 
this session is over we shall have in the 
books the blueprint for the conquest of 
cancer. 


TRIBUTE TO JACK W. HALL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I rise to pay 
tribute to the greatest labor leader in the 
history of the State of Hawaii, Jack W. 
Hall. His untimely death at the age of 55 
came on January 2, 1971. I was among 
the thousands of people in my home 
State who mourned the passing of this 
man who did more than most men to 
shape modern Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I knew Jack Hall per- 
sonally for many years and he had my 
undying respect. Jack Hall was a man 
who could be trusted and relied on. He 
never failed to keep a promise; he never 
went back on his word. I was proud to 
have him as a friend. 

Jack Hall, during the years I came to 
know him, was the Hawaii regional di- 
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rector of the International- Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. At 
the time of his death, he was vice presi- 
dent and director for the ILWU’s parent 
body in San Francisco, a post he assumed 
less than 18 months ago. 

Jack Hall was not born in Hawaii. He 
was a native of Wisconsin, but we claim 
him as a son. To quote the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin in its editorial of January 
4, 1971: 

Should the time come when monuments 
are erected to the builders of Hawaii, Jack 
W. Hall will have a rightful place among 
those selected. 


Jack Hall dedicated his life to improv- 
ing the lot of the working man, in our 
State and in the Nation. At the negotiat- 
ing table he was respected by his man- 
agement adversaries, though he drove a 
hard bargain. 

But—beyond the economic gains he 
achieved for working men and women in 
Hawaii, he also won for them dignity and 
status in the general community. 

In the words of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser’s laudatory editorial of January 3, 
1971: 

His word was always good. His vision was 
broad. He came to be held in respect and even 
affection by those who in an earlier period 
feared and resented him. 

He was always a man of controversy, be- 
cause his concern, especially in the earlier 
years, involved the very structure of our 
society, But the record shows that he helped 
bring Hawaii into the modern world with 
constructive and far-ranging results that 
benefit all. 


Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
extend to Jack Hall’s widow, Yoshiko, to 
his son, Eric, and to his daughter, Mrs. 
Michele Burton, my sincere condolences. 

Honolulu’s two newspapers, in edi- 
torials immediately following Jack Hall’s 
death, paid fine tribute to the memory 
of this great man. In addition, the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin’s former business and 
labor editor, Shurei Hirozawa, wrote a 
deep and touching tribute to the man he 
came to know so well during 20 years of 
reporting on the labor scene. Titled “So- 
cial Justice Is Jack Hall’s Isle Legacy,” 
Mr. Hirozawa’s article shows that he 
knew Jack Hall better than most; that 
he knew the affection that sugar and 
pineapple workers had for Jack Hall; and 
he knew Jack Hall’s philosophies and 
achievements intimately. 

I ask unanimous consent that as part 
of my own tribute to Jack Hall, the two 
editorials from the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin and the Honolulu Advertiser, and 
Mr. Hirozawa’s article, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Sunday Advertiser, 

Jan. 3, 1971] 
JACK HALL’s HERITAGE 

Jack Wayne Hall was one of the most in- 

fluential men in modern Hawaii and his im- 


pact on our history and development has 
been so enormous as to preclude precise 
measurement. 

What is fully evident—as we said in a 
June, 1969, editorial reprinted elsewhere in 
today’s paper—is that “more than any other 
man, Hall helped bring industrial democracy 
to these Islands as they moved from feudal- 
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ism and paternalism to the sophisticated and 
broadly affluent society of today.” 

It was a bare-fisted war in the beginning, 
with both labor and management holding to 
opposite ends of a “class struggle” phi- 
losophy. 

Management was determined to run things 
in the old way. Jack Hall, Bob McElrath and 
his other colleagues were militantly deter- 
mined to bring basic change to a static eco- 
nomic, political and social order, 

There were long and rough strikes in sugar 
and on the waterfront, but the ILWU pre- 
vailed and became the strong force it has 
been in the quarter-century since. 

Hall propelled the union into politics, rec- 
ognizing that government decisions and leg- 
islation affected the working man as funda- 
mentally as the pay and conditions he 
negotiated. 

He was a radical product of the Depression 
and thus feared and hated by the Establish- 
ment with which he was contesting. He was 
charged and found guilty under the Smith 
Act in Federal Court here, but was cleared 
when the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the conviction. 

Jack Hall was one to move with change, 
often to anticipate it. Under him the ILWU 
accepted and adjusted to technology, rather 
than fighting it. It broadened its base of 
membership and, in the political realm, it 
fought for a better life for its people and 
thus for all in the Islands. 

The great majority of citizens live a fuller 
and richer life because of Jack Hall’s work. 
Our legislation is more progressive, our edu- 
cational system better, our concern with 
planning wider because of his aims and 
efforts. 

His word was always good. His vision was 
broad. He came to be held in respect, and 
even affection, by those who in an earlier 
period feared and resented him. 

He was always a man of controversy, be- 
cause his concern, especially in earlier years, 


involved the very structure of our society. 
But the record shows that he helped bring 
Hawaii into the modern world with construc- 
tive and far-ranging results that benefit all. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Jan. 4, 
1971] 
He CHANGED HAWAN 


Should the time come when monuments 
are erected to the builders of Hawaii, Jack 
W. Hall will have a rightful place among 
those selected. 

Hall was controversial and tough. 

He also was idealistic and brave—brave 
morally and brave physically. 

Starting as a young man just off a ship 
from California, Hall dedicated himself to 
the task of improving the lot of the laboring 
man in Hawaii. 

He gave his lifetime to it and he succeeded 
so well that he revolutionized life in these 
Islands. 

Hall united working men without regard 
to racial lines for the first time. 

Then he engaged in battles—some of them 
extremely tough and bitter—that won them 
economic democracy and with it political and 
social democracy. 

Few people today would deny that, on the 
balance, the labor movement has been a force 
for good in Hawaii and that Hall’s ILWU was 
the pioneer that made it so. 

Many other unions now operate actively 
and freely in Hawaii but it was Hall and 
the ILWU that blazed the trail through the 
tough forest of resistance. 

They challenged a well-intended but 
paternalistic and semi-feudal plantation 
system. From it, they won the independence, 
dignity, power and economic well-being that 
mark the laboring man’s status in Hawaii 
today. 

Hall’s place of honor today is disputed by 
a few who say he was a Communist and see 
that as reason enough to dishonor him. 
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At one time he was. The 1950 Smith Act 
jury delivered a finding to this effect and 
the later reversal on technical grounds did 
not dispute the evidence. 

Hall never said publicly that he had been 
a Communist but he did not deny it either. 
Instead he chose to say that he had not been 
a Communist since 1950. 

The evidence at his trial along with six 
others suggested that he joined the Commu- 
nist Party because it offered to help the ILWU 
at a time when no one else would. He was, in 
other words, a labor man first and a Com- 
munist second. 

The late Arnold Wills, the National Labor 
Relations Board representative in Hawaii 
after World War Il, knew something about 
Communists. He had been on the fringes 
of the party himself. 

Wills, who liked Hall immensely as did 
most other people who knew him well, once 
waved a bony finger at Hall and told him: 
“You'll never make a good Communist, Jack. 
You've got a conscience.” 

Hall also was too bright and too pragmatic 
to be a Communist zealot. If he had ever 
believed in a Communist revolution as a 
means of winning independence and dignity 
for the American laboring man he certainly 
abandoned it as he saw what was happening 
in the totalitarian countries and contrasted 
it with the progress that he was making for 
his cause within the American system. 

Like many critics before him, Hall wound 
up by making the American system better. 
He proved to be one of Hawall’s greatest 
builders. 

No tribute to Hall can ignore his honesty. 

He was respected in labor negotiations as 
a man who kept his word. He sought little 
for himself and got along on a relatively 
small salary compared to other labor leaders 
or to businesmen with far less responsibility. 
His union remained free of scandal. 

When Hall left Hawaii for California in 
1969, the round of alohas and goodbyes was 
overwhelming. Beyond the immediate sad- 
ness of the parting and the wide and deep 
aloha for him was the knowledge that his 
health was such that he might not be back, 
at least not in an active leadership position. 

It has turned out that way. Hall's life was 
shorter than average but in Hawali he will 
always be remembered and respected as @ 
champion of the common man who was one 
of the most uncommon men of all. 


Socrat Justice Is Jack HALL’S ISLE LEGACY 
(By Shurei Hirozawa) 

Jack W. Hall, whose death Saturday 
brought to an untimely end the career of 
a great labor leader, will be remembered for 
the major role he played in uplifting the lot 
of Hawali’s masses in this century. 

In the history of Hawaii, Hall will be re- 
membered as a visionary, a self-educated 
leader who, with his union, accomplished 
important social gains. 

It was only a year and a half ago that Hall 
left Hawaii to fill a new post of vice presi- 
dent in charge of organization for the ILWU. 
This was after he'd served 25 years as the 
union's regional director in the Islands. 

He had great plans when he left. He be- 
lieved the ideas he had developed in Hawali 
could be applied nationally. But Parkinson’s 
Disease hospitalized him recently, and a mas- 
sive stroke on New Year's Day claimed his life 
a day later. 

Although he died in San Francisco, he 
will be remembered with more respect in Ha- 
wall. 

From age 21 to 53, Hall dedicated himself 
to the improvement of the conditions of the 
working man in the Islands. 

Graduated from high school at the height 
of the Depression, when millions were un- 
employed, he took the only job he could find 
at the time—going to sea. 

As he often mentioned, the times made a 
deep impression upon him, making him won= 
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der if there wasn’t a better way out of the 
social problems facing the nation. The an- 
swer he found was through trade union ac- 
tion. 

He told me once that the 1934 West Coast 
dock strike taught him that interracial unity 
was the only way a union could win a strike 
where the work force consisted of more than 
one race. 

Another tool that he adapted for use in 
agricultural Hawaii was the Wagner Act of 
1935. That law gave unions the right to or- 
ganize for the first time. This New Deal law 
gave rise to the great industrial unions of 
the CIO, led by the late John L. Lewis. 

Young as he was, Hall quickly learned the 
principles laid down by Lewis. And these 
were to bring him success in his long battle 
for social justice for workers. 

For trade union success, Lewis had 
preached independent political action and 
organization along industrial lines. 

This is exactly what Hall said he did in 
the late 1930s on Kauai, which brought him 
his initial victories in organization and in 
political action. 

He was assigned to help the dock strikers 
at Port Allen in 1937 and also to help work- 
ers organize in that area. Within a year a 
political action group he had organized was 
able to upset a highly favored candidate and 
elect labor-oriented J. B. Fernandes to the 
Territorial Senate. 

In another year, Hall had won labor agree- 
ments for workers at McBryde Sugar Co. and 
Kauai Pineapple Co., the first contracts with 
agricultural firms in Hawaii, and probably 
the nation. 

Hall forged the winning group out of a loyal 
nucleus of older Nisei and English-speaking 
Filipinos and Portuguese in positions of 
leadership among the workers. When needed, 
these leaders did the translating into native 
tongues. 

All of his work on Kauai was not without 
personal danger. He told me once of two at- 
tacks on him in Hanapepe in which thugs 
were sent to get him. 

“One night four goons mistook a tall first 
mate off freighter for me and hurled him 
into the river,” he said. On another occasion, 
a thug went after him with a .45 caliber pis- 
tol in a bar and he was saved only by the 
quick-witted barmaid who turned off the 
lights and hid him under the steam table 
in the kitchen. Hall later escaped out of the 
building by the back way. He said he was 
never so frightened in his life. 

As a high school student, I used to see 
Jack Hall at times when my friends and I 
hiked four miles to Hanapepe to see an occa- 
sional Saturday afternoon matinee. 

His office, which I never saw, was two doors 
away from the theater. The times I saw him, 
the tall figure always appeared to be in a 
hurry, or busy in conversation with someone. 

Not one of my friends or I realized what he 
was doing to the social fabric of the Islands. 
It was many years later that I met him for 
the first time while covering the labor beat 
for the Star-Bulletin. And it was many years 
more before I was to understand fully what 
he was trying to accomplish. 

One particular assignment about 10 years 
or so ago for the Star-Bulletin gave me a 
pretty good clue to where his thinking point- 
ed. He spoke to a church convention one 
Sunday morning and told what he saw com- 
ing with the containerization of freight. 

Matson Navigation Co. had just begun to 
containerize freight for the Hawali trade at 
that time, and great economies and advan- 
tages for consumers had been predicted. 

But Hall talked about the effect this would 
have upon dockworkers, especially on the 
Neighbor Islands where he saw containeriza- 
tion reducing the docks to ghost ports. 

Hall was concerned first about the eventual 
evaporation of work and finding a way to 
minimize the hardship that he saw coming. 
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The answer was to come seven years later, 
in the dock labor negotiations of 1967. 

Hall had told me in many different ways 
during my years on the labor beat about 
his philosophy of the roles of labor and man- 
agement in the American economic scene. 

Employers under the free enterprise tradi- 
tion have one major objective, and that is 
profits. 

Unions, in the same context, have fought 
mainly for improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions for workers. In the early years 
of the ILWU, what seemed like serving its 
self-interest was actually an act of self- 
preservation and strengthening so the union 
could tackle the wider problems on another 
day, he said. 

In this technological age, Hall felt em- 
ployers have a social responsibility to help 
ease the problems arising from the shifting 
demands of today’s fast-paced economy. 

And unions have the same responsibility 
to push for solutions to social problems 
through collective bargaining and other 
means if it fails at the bargaining table. 

Fortuantely, an era of mature labor-man- 
agement relations began in the early 1950s 
following the disastrous dock strike of 1949 
when the ILWU firmly established itself as 
& part of Hawall’s economic structure. 

Jack Hall and his union saw the changes 
coming in the labor-heavy sugar plantations 
and the social casualties that were sure to 
appear among the older non-English speak- 
ing workers who had been brought to Hawaii 
by the industry. 

The union made a decision that it wouldn’t 
waste its strength fighting mechanization, 
but would demand instead that industry pay 
workers a share in the benefits business got 
from the machine. 

The fact that industry decided to work with 
the union toward this goal is a tribute to 
Hall's innovative thinking and the industry’s 
social consciousness. 

Older workers were given cash incentives 
to take early retirement. Aliens were given 
special cash incentives to retire and return 
to their homelands where American dollars 
expanded their purchasing power. 

The union also took smaller wage increases 
and with the remaining funds purchased 
pensions for older workers who could then af- 
ford to retire earlier. Another incentive the 
union negotiated was a good medical plan 
for retired workers and their spouses. 

Even with the elimination of thousands of 
jobs in the sugar industry, there was no re- 
ported hardship case or involuntary unem- 
ployment. 

The union and the pineapple industry fol- 
lowed the same pattern for orderly elimina- 
tion of workers with the same happy re- 
sults. 

The mechanization of the docks came 10 
to 15 years later, and a somewhat similar 
program was used in easing the elimination 
of jobs. 

Reparation to the country of origin, gen- 
erous severance allowances to older workers, 
transfers to docks on the West Coast financed 
by travel allowances were part of the pro- 
gram to trim the work force without throw- 
ing people into the streets. 

For the ones who remained, longshore- 
men were flown to different ports within the 
State to equalize work opportuinty, and each 
was guaranteed 38 hours straight time 
pay a week. 

The cost of flying workers to and from 
their home ports went beyond initial esti- 
mates and caused financial problems. But 
Hall’s solutions for the social problems that 
micht have occurred were achieved. 

In the hard bargaining with industry, Hall 
was often able to win unheard of demands. 
His secret weapon was careful preparatien 
and deep knowledge of the economics of the 
sugar, pineapple and longshore industries. 

Even management people have told me 
that Hall's grasp of the economics of these 
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industries was better than many on the 
companies’ bargaining committees. 

But the industries were rewarded for good- 
faith g with the ILWU. Hall’s lead- 
ership brought stability because his word was 
a bond and he never went back on it. In- 
dustry could depend on that. 

Hall’s honesty more than anything else 
was the ingredient that improved labor- 
management relations in Hawaii and the 
deep respect that management developed 
for him. 

Aside from the bargaining table, Hall built 
the political influence of his union to such 
a potent force that the numerous social 
benefits won in the Legislature covered thou- 
sands of other workers as well. 

Working with Sens. Fernandes and Clem 
Gomes whom labor helped elect from Kauai, 
Hall got the State Wage and Hour law passed 
in 1940. 

In 1945, he was able to get a Little Wag- 
ner Act through the Legislature which gave 
agricultural workers the right to organize, 
and made it possible for the ILWU to bring 
sugar and pineapple into its fold, 

In later years, the ILWU was instrumental 
in helping write the most liberal workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance and 
minimum wage laws of any State. The tem- 
porary disability insurance law, passed two 
years ago, is also a product of ILWU lobby- 
ing. 

The union’s success in creating an inter- 
racial membership with a discipline un- 
equaled in Hawaii's labor history gave the 
ILWU the power it needed to win what it 
deemed right at the bargaining table or in 
the Legislature. 

And Hall sometimes was not shy about us- 
ing power when needed even at the expense 
of criticism from the community. One of his 
favorite sayings was, “We don’t worry about 
losing our respectability, but we want to be 
respected,” 

During his last years in Hawaii, he took 
the position that government, business and 
labor working together will best solve the 
social problems that arise from our ever- 
changing economy. 

He took little credit for bringing Hawaii to 
this stage where working people take hard- 
won dignity and human rights for granted. 

But that’s the way he was. His work was 
done when he left in June 1969. He said he 
was grateful for friends and foes for mak- 
ing his life so interesting and meaningful. 

And if he was to be remembered for any- 
thing, he wanted to be remembered as “a 
rebel in paradise who struck a flame that 
was kept burning.” 


GUIDELINES FOR FULFILLING OUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES TO OUR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
often spoken of the vital need of better 
care for those brave men who have given 
not only their time, but their physical 
well being as well in the armed services 
of this country. Recent Congresses have 
done much to meet our responsibilities to 
these men, but there are still many 
problems that must be met and solved. 

Public pressure to meet our respon- 
sibilities to care for these men is very 
strong, but as the American involvement 
rapidly comes to an end, as President 
Nixon, has repeatedly assured us it will, 
this public pressure will fade, and the 
veterans organizations will again be the 
only groups pressing for responsible leg- 
islation in this field. I believe that before 
this happens; while the public is still 
concerned and interested, we must take 
action to assure that all men disabled or 
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hospitalized will be provided with ade- 
quate medical care. I also believe that 
we must pass legislation to care for these 
men if they are unable to provide suffi- 
ciently for themselves and their families. 

Mr. President, the maze of veteran’s 
legislation is complex but there are cer- 
tain veterans needs that are still largely 
going unfulfilled. The American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, AMVETS, and 
other organizations all provide informa- 
tion that clearly points to the fact that 
we are not adequately providing for our 
veterans and that we need to provide 
additional benefits. 

One pamphlet published by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States entitled VFW Priority Goals— 
Legislative and Security for 1971 points 
out, in simple form, these pressing needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the section of this pamphlet 
setting forth the priority needs for vet- 
erans be printed in the Record at this 
point because this gives with great clar- 
ity the needs facing veterans which will 
be guidelines for my veterans activities 
in the 92d Congress. 

There being no objection, the section 
of the pamphlet was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE VFW PRIORITY LEGISATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1971 

Since the days of George Washington, 
citizens who have answered their country’s 
call have been provided compensation and 
other assistance in recognition of the extra 
contribution made in the national interest 
by wearing the uniform of the Armed Serv- 
ices during time of war or national emer- 
gency. Veterans rights and benefits have 
been a part of our national heritage since 
the founding of the Nation in 1776. 

Down through the years grateful Con- 
gresses have provided a bundle of rights and 
benefits to veterans, their families, or, if 
deceased, their surviving widows, children, 
and dependent parents. It is the most com- 
prehensive veterans benefits program of any 
nation in the world. It includes compensa- 
tion for the service connected disabled, pen- 
sions for the nonservice connected and el- 
derly veterans, hospital and medical care 
for the wounded and disabled, readjustment 
and GI Bill assistance for the returning 
veteran, preference in Federal and Govern- 
ment employment, and a long list of other 
rights and benefits. 

The V.F.W. is dedicated to keeping and 
improving this program. Gaining Congres- 
sional approval of V.F.W. legislative goals 
has become much more difficult and compli- 
cated in recent years. High Administration 
policy has been negative in most respects 
regarding veterans legislation and additional 
funds for VA hospitals. Inflation has made 
deep inroads on all veterans programs. The 
high number of jobless veterans is of deep 
concern to the V.F.W. These and many other 
problems are expressed in the hundreds of 
mandates approved by the delegates to our 
Miami Beach National Convention. 

The following program is a representative 
list of the problems and recommendations 
which the V.F.W. believes are of critical im- 
portance and must be favorably resolved in 
behalf of veterans and their dependents dur- 
ing this coming year. 

FIRST-CLASS VA BUDGET AND IMPROVED MEDICAL 
CARE 

1. To fill critically meeded positions and 
provide for adequate salaries for all VA hos- 
pital personnel. 

2. To purchase new and replace worn-out 
equipment. 
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8. To take care of deferred maintenance 
and repair. 

4. To reduce backlog of dental care claims 
for returning Vietnam veterans. 

5. To resume 15-year long-range construc- 
tion and modernization of VA hospitals. 

6. To reduce backlog of unfilled mail- 
order prescriptions in VA pharmacies. 

7. Eliminate pauper’s oath requirement for 
admission to VA hospitals. 

8. Eliminate restrictive admission policies 
to insure utilization of Congressionally au- 
thorized 125,000 hospital beds for veterans. 


THE SERVICE CONNECTED DISABLED 


1. Increase compensation payments and 
statutory awards to service connected dis- 
abled veterans and include an escalation 
clause to reflect the increased cost of living. 

2, Increase VA automobile allowance for 
certain disabled veterans to $3,000. 

3. Presumption of service connection for 
diseases suffered by prisoners of war. 


IMPROVED PENSION PROGRAM 


1. Substantial increase in income limita- 
tions to offset the high cost of food, hous- 
ing, recreation, and other needs of the 
elderly. 

2. Substantial increase in pension pay- 
ments to reflect spiraling increases in cost 
of living. 

8. Exclude social security payments and 
other retirement benefits. 

4. Eliminate requirement to file pension 
income questionnaire at age 65 or older. 


GI BILL ASSISTANCE FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


1. Urge Congress and Administration to 
increase and liberalize education and train- 
ing assistance and to enact legislation to 
provide direct home loans by VA in all areas. 

2. Remove the limitations on entitlement 
to GI home loan assistance and extend pro- 
gram to include mobile homes. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Keep all veterans’ programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans Administration. 

2. Elevate the Veterans Administration to 
Department status, so that the Veterans 
Administrator will be a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 

3. Highest priority for veterans’ programs 
to insure that there will be no budgetary or 
personnel limitations on veterans programs. 

4. No VA hospital or domiciliary facility 
shall be constructed, acquired, or altered, 
unless such action is first approved by the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


EXPAND GI INSURANCE COVERAGE 


1. Double indemnity for servicemen serv- 
ing in a combat zone or in extra-hazardous 


area. 

2. Establish GI insurance program for Viet- 
nam veterans, similar to present NSLI pro- 
gram, which VA operates for World War II 
veterans. 

3. Increase coverage for active-duty serv- 
icemen from present $15,000 to $30,000. 

4. Dismemberment insurance coverage for 
loss of extremity of eye. 


PREFERENCE FOR VETERANS IN FEDERAL CIVIL 
SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT 

1. Preserve and continue veterans prefer- 
ence for all veterans employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, as provided in the Veter- 
ans Preference Act of 1944, as amended. 

NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

1. Establish at least one national cemetery 
in each state. 

2. Transfer operation of national ceme- 
teries from Department of Defense to VA. 

3. Increase veterans burial allowance to 


IMPROVED PROGRAMS FOR MILITARY RETIREES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


1. Eliminate inequity which requires a 


military retiree to forfeit any VA compen- 
sation payment to which he might be en- 
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titled if he is receiving a greater amount of 
military retired pay. 

2. Establish equitable survivor benefits pro- 
gram for active duty military and those who 
have served in a career status. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICY AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for 3 
days last November—22 to 24—Denver 
was the scene of a national conference 
concerning public land policy and the 
environment. 

Among the interesting documents com- 
ing from that conference is a report by 
Robert R. Nathan of Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, Inc. This report involves a 
number of interesting projections about 
our national needs for the future, includ- 
ing our primary need to think clearly in 
advance about the emerging demo- 
graphic facts of life. 

The Nathan Associates have been 
working under contract with the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, PLLRC, 
on which I had the privilege to serve. In 
my capacity on PLLRC I had occasion 
to study in great detail the pressures 
that are now being put on the public 
lands. Obviously these pressures could 
not be, and were not, studied in isolation 
from the other aspects of our enveloping 
environment problems. 

Our concern with getting a rounded 
picture of the needs of our environment 
led us to ask Nathan Associates to make 
projections of national and regional eco- 
nomic trends for the last two decades of 
this century. In his remarks in Denver, 
Mr. Nathan could do no more than share 
with the convention his most basic con- 
victions, arrived at after considerable ex- 
perience with the realities of our situa- 
tion. It is especially significant that he 
concludes on this note: 

First, I have had enough experience in 
many less developed countries to conclude 
that low levels of production and slow eco- 
nomic expansion are by no means compatible 
with a quality environment. Second, I be- 
lieve we can achieve the objective I have 
outlined, without resort to either govern- 
ment ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion or detailed regimentation. 


Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
profit from Mr. Nathan’s report, I ask 
unanimous consent for it to be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PuBLIC LAND POLICY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


(Statement of Robert R. Nathan) 


Under contract with the Public Land Law 
Review Commission (PLLRC), Robert R. 
Nathan Associates, Inc., provided the Com- 
mission with independent projections of na- 
tional and regional economic aggregates and 
of prospective consumption of a sizable list 
of selected commodities producible on the 
public lands of the United States and other 
activities which the public lands can sustain. 
The purpose of the study was to provide 
PLLRC with a framework within which the 
effects of alternative public land policies 
would be tested and evaluated. The final re- 
port of the firm was presented to the Com- 
mission in May, 1968. 

The terms of reference for the study spec- 
ified that all projections should be made 
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for the years 1980 and 2000. It was furtner 
specified that the projections should be con- 
fined to foreseeable demand and should not 
reflect RRNA evaluations of resource sup- 
plies, The Commission made clear its inten- 
tion to rely on other studies in evaluating 
the supplies of resources available to meet 
the requirements to be set forth in the RRNA 
projections. Further, the study was not to 
concern itself with policies governing public 
land use or disposition. 

The projections of economic aggregates 
were based on Bureau of the Census popula- 
tion projections, judgment estimates of Gross 
National Product (GNP) growth rates, and 
historical relationships between population, 
labor force participation, productivity, GNP, 
and other variables. The projections of con- 
sumption of individual commodities in turn 
were based on the projections of economic 

tes. Past and recent trends were re- 
lied upon, but adjustments were made for 
technological changes that might be expected 
and for changes in commodity consumption 
patterns resulting from likely shifts in con- 
sumer preferences. 

Projecting into the future is always haz- 
ardous because of the possible modifications 
of historical trends. Such trends are im- 
portant elements in relating the past to the 
future. The target years of 1980 and 2000 are 
not so distant in the future as to undermine 
confidence that past trends can serve as a 
reasonable basis for projecting the future. 
But they are also far enough ahead to con- 
clude that appropriate policies could mean- 
ingfully change the projections. Thus, the 
projections are likely but by no means in- 
evitable, depending on policies that might be 
adopted and implemented. 

POPULATION 

To a significant degree, resource require- 
ments for 1980 and 2000 are already in the 
process of being determined by the size and 
age and sex composition of the population 
in 1970. All persons who will be 30 years of 
age or older in 2000 are already born. Further, 
all women who will be of childbearing age 
(15-44 years of age) in 1980 are alive in 1970 
and most of those who will be of childbear- 
ing age in 1990 are now alive. 

In 1967, the Bureau of the Census pre- 
pared four alternative sets of population 
projections for the years 1980 and 2000. These 
alternative projections differed mainly in 
their assumptions about fertility. After 
careful study we selected the Series C pro- 
jections, which assumed a fertility rate of 
2,775 per 1,000 women at the end of child- 
bearing, as our medium projection for popu- 
lation in both 1980 and 2000. (The fertility 
rate in Series C is about 13 percent higher 
than the lowest fertility rate assumption 
and about 20 percent below the highest rate 
in the series.) 

Public policy aimed at stabilizing popu- 
lation could have an impact on fertility rates 
in the long-term future, but such a policy 
could hardly prevent sizable increases in 
population between 1970 and 1990, or even 
2000. The current low Census Series E pro- 
jections, which assume a gradual decline in 
fertility rates to 2,110 by 1990, imply a popu- 
lation increase of about 60 million between 
1970 and 20002 It should be noted that a 
fertility rate as low as 2,110 would ultimately 
stabilize population and is without historical 
precedent in the United States. 

Regardless of whether new national pop- 
ulation and family planning policies are 
formulated and implemented, it is obvious 
that by 2000 resources must be available to 
meet the requirements of a substantially 
larger population than at present. On the 
basis of our own analysis of various factors 


1 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25. 
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influencing population growth, we still think 

it most realistic to plan for an additional 100 

million people by the year 2000. 
EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


The projections of labor force are derived 
from the projections of population, taking 
into consideration factors which affect the 
proportion of the population 16 years of age 
and over who are likely to appear in the labor 
market as able and willing to work. Be- 
cause the labor force is drawn from persons 
16 years of age and over, the entire labor 
force in 1986, and all except those between 
the ages of 14 and 30 who will be in the labor 
force in 2000, have already been born. The 
projections indicate a labor force of 100 mil- 
lion in 1980 and 135 million in 2000? 

If we continue to maintain a national pol- 
icy of high levels of employment, as set forth 
in the Employment Act of 1946, it will be 
necessary to create approximately 20 million 
additional jobs between 1970 and 1980, and 
approximately 55 million between 1970 and 
2000. These filled jobs will not only provide 
incomes and consumer demands for mem- 
bers of the enlarged labor force, but they 
will simultaneously result in the production 
of additional output of goods and services 
for an increased population. 

Assuming an increase in productivity per 
employed member averaging 2.6 percent an- 
nually between 1970 and 2000, the Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP) is projected in 1958 
dollars to be $1,176 billion in 1980 and $2,603 
billion in 2000.3 This compares to GNP in 
1970 (in 1958 dollars) of about $725 billion. 
It reflects a 60 percent rise from 1970 to 1980 
and a level in the year 2000 more than 3% 
times that of 1970, At the growth rates pro- 
jected in our study, GNP can be expected to 
double every 16 or 17 years. The large in- 
crease in employment and production indi- 
cated by these projections can be attained 
only through greater access to the nation’s 
physical resources and to more efficient use 
of these resources. 


RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to meeting the needs created 
by an increasing population, new demands 
for the increased usage of the nation’s phys- 
ical resources will be created between 1970 
and 2000 by changes in concepts of what 
constitutes an acceptable standard of life, 
and by aspirations to improve the quality of 
life. 

Even if it were to be assumed that the 
majority of Americans are sufficiently afflu- 
ent to want or need no more material goods— 
an assumption of more than doubtful valid- 
ity—a large minority of Americans are still 
far below average in terms of income and ma- 
terial goods and services required to provide 
them with a minimum acceptable standard 
of life. 

In 1969, almost 48 percent of the families 
in the United States had incomes of less 
than $8,000. Approximately $115 billion an- 
nually would be required by these below- 
average households to raise them to the $8,- 
000 family income level. That is hardly a 
level of luxurious consumption, or a level 
where needs can be said to be reasonably 
satisfied. 

For everyone, affluent and poor, the quality 
of life is determined by the nature of the 
environment as well as the goods which they 


2 Current Department of Labor projections 
also indicate a labor force of 100 million in 
1980. Department of Labor, U.S. Manpower 
in the 1970’s, November 1970. 

*The most recent projections of the Na- 
tional Pla: Association project GNP in 
1980 to be $1,150 billion in 1958 prices. Na- 
tional Planning Association, Center for Eco- 
nomic Projections, Projection Highlights, 


September 1970. 
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consume directly. In effect, the two are 
related; as we become more concerned with 
our environment, more and more resources 
will be required to improve it. Increases in 
production bring increased environmental 
problems, but they also make it possible to 
allocate more resources to improve the en- 
vironment—physical, social and cultural. 
Clean, well designed and livable cities are 
essential to improve the quality of city life; 
and clean air and clean water are more im- 
portant to everyone. These conditions will be 
more feasible if we have the means to achieve 
them as well as the policies to limit or pre- 
vent their deterioration. 

It has been estimated, for example, that 
the control of air and water pollution alone 
will require expenditures of $30 billion be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 to attain currently ac- 
cepted minimum standards. The cost of 
greatly needed urban renewal will be many 
times that amount, The replacement of 6 
million existing substandard housing units 
alone has been estimated to cost $100 billion 
or more. 

In addition to these requirements for re- 
sources to improve the present standard 
and quality of life, we must also provide for 
the larger population of the future. Our 
projections made in 1967-68 indicated an 
average of at least 2.2 million new housing 
units needed to be constructed annually 
between 1968 and 1980 for replacements and 
new family formations, and 2.5 million an- 
nually between 1968 and 2000. This con- 
trasts with the construction of an average 
of only 1.4 million new housing units an- 
nually during the decade of the 1960’s, Fur- 
ther, the present national housing goal of 
26 million units between 1969 and 19784 
makes our projections appear conservative. 

We need more and better educational and 
health facilities and service and more rec- 
reational services, True, our standard of liv- 
ing is far higher than ever in the past and 
far above most other nations, but when we 
inventory our unfulfilled needs, the gaps are 
startling. 

Having outlined the framework of project- 
ed demands as submitted In the report to the 
would now like, as an economist, to pose 
some of the key policy issues that might be 
considered by the participants in this sig- 
nificant conference. I shall deal only with 
& few such issues and only in outline form. 


ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


As for population, I strongly favor a 
marked reduction in population growth and 
in fact the earliest feasible achievement of 
a stable population. But we are not yet 
agreed as a people on such a goal nor is there 
concensus on how to make rapid progress 
in family planning. This is a high priority 
challenge but it has been a “mentionable” 
subject only in recent years and we have 
much educating and planning and program- 
ming to do if we are to make perceptible 
progress in defusing the population explo- 
sion, 

The issues relating to labor force and em- 
ployment are very complex. Do we want 
more leisure or more production, income, 
and consumption? Evidence on the entrance 
of women into the labor market and of 
moonlighting hardly warrant the conclu- 
sion that our people will opt for more vaca- 
tions, earlier retirement, shorter daily hours 
and fewer days of work per week as an al- 
ternative to higher incomes and higher 
standards of living. Further, if we were 
to pursue by design a slower growth rate 
what would we do about unemployment? 
Would we keep certain groups out of the 
labor market by law or regulation? Who 
would make such decisions and who would 


4Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Economic Analysis of a Ten Year 


Housing program. 
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be excluded from jobs? Is forced idleness 
compatible with high quality environment? 

There are those who look upon increases 
in production as evils per se. They regard the 
Gross National Product (GNP) as an ob- 
scene or leperous concept or phrase, as one 
of the worst evils that has cursed mankind. 
Haying been involved in the development of 
the first national income studies in the 
United States, I guess I should feel guilty, 
but I have no such self-disdain. 

Economic activity and the output of goods 
and services are desirable and essential. They 
result in satisfying the requirements of life 
and in meeting our needs for existence and 
for comfort. This does not mean that growth 
in output should take precedence over all 
other considerations, Faster growth with 
more monopoly and greater concentration of 
economic power is to be avoided. Certainly 
faster growth and the pollution of our en- 
vironment is to be fought vigorously. But we 
must ask ourselves whether economic growth 
and an improved quality of the environment 
are compatible or whether deterioration in 
the environment is an inevitable consequence 
of economic growth. It will require major 
government effort, as well as private effort, to 
achieve the essential compatibility. 

I believe we can have both economic growth 
and a better environment, In fact, if we 
were to bring a halt to the expansion in the 
GNP or greatly slow down its expansion pur- 
posefully, we might well suffer greater envi- 
ronmental deterioration (physical, social, 
psychological, political and moral) than if 
we strive sincerely and aggressively for both 
economic expansion and a better environ- 
ment. What we must do is to establish poli- 
cies and programs and procedures which will 
so shape and influence our entire production 
effort as to prevent pollution of the environ- 
ment. We must not only limit pollution but 
we must replace or recycle scarce resources. 
Also, we should allocate more of our in- 
creased output to improving environmental 
quality. I am convinced that not only do we 
greatly need more goods and services for qual- 
ity living, but with proper policies and safe- 
guards we can produce this greater abund- 
ance with environmental damage. Indeed 
part of the increment in output can be used 
to achieve the better environment we all 
want. 

The big question is one of goals and prior- 
ities. Without appropriate priorities neither 
planned economic stagnation nor vigorous 
expansion will fully solve our problems of 
poverty, slums, health, education and endless 
other deficiencies in our society. Even with- 
out priorities, growth makes these problems 
more manageable than does designed eco- 
nomic stagnation. What we need is to formu- 
late goals, plans, policies and implementation 
designed to prevent economic expansion from 
damaging the environment and also designed 
to uSe much of our expanded output to 
overcome poverty, to rebuild our slums, to 
provide clean air and water, to assure ade- 
quate health and educational services and to 
lift the quality of our environment. These 
are not impossible of achievement provided 
we have the will and the wisdom to achieve 
them, 

Let me conclude with two brief observa- 
tions, First, I have had enough experience 
in many less developed countries to conclude 
that low levels of production and slow eco- 
nomic expansion are by no means compatible 
with a quality environment. Second, I believe 
we can achieve the objective I have outlined, 
without resort to either government owner- 
ship of all the means of production or de- 
tailed regimentation. It can be done with a 
mixture of wise and enforced standards and 
regulations mingled with a carefully formu- 
lated variety of incentives and penalties. 
These principles and observations are perti- 
nent to policies for use of the public lands 
as well as for broader application. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, although I 
did not have the pleasure of serving with 
the late Senator Richard B. Russell, I 
was very much aware of the significant 
role he played in guiding our Nation 
during the past four decades. My father 
served with Senator Russell and was, in 
fact, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee when it was chaired by our 
late colleague from Georgia. My father 
always spoke of him in the highest terms, 
describing him as a man of great 
strength, fairmess, competency, and 
above all great dedication to his State, 
to his Nation, and to this Senate. 

Senator Russell dedicated his life to 
the cause of constitutional government 
at home and unquestioned military 
strength abroad. His constancy in the 
pursuit of these goals made him a pillar 
of strength to six Chief Executives. 

Those of us who are new to this body 
have been denied the opportunity to 
serve with a great Senator and a great 
American. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORIES OF THE 
RESTRICTIONS RELATING TO 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of recent developments in Cam- 
bodia, I think it would be helpful to 
Senators and readers of the RECORD to 
have available a summary of the some- 
what complicated legislative history of 
the restrictions passed by Congress last 
year concerning U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp two memo- 
randums, one setting forth the most sig- 
nificant actions on the Cooper-Church 
amendment and the second summariz- 
ing actions concerning the prohibition 
on US. financing of South Vietnamese 
or other forces in actions in support of 
the Cambodian or Laotian Governments. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT Events RELATING TO THE 

COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 

I. PFY 1970 DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 

On December 15, 1969, Senator Church of- 
fered an amendment as a substitute for an 
amendment offered to the Defense Appro- 
priation bill by Senators Cooper and Mans- 
field. The Church amendment, as modified, 
read: 

“Sec. 643. In line with the expressed in- 
tention of the President of the United States, 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to finance the introduction of 
American ground combat troops into Laos 
or Thailand.” 

It was adopted by a vote of 73-17 and the 
Cooper-Mansfield amendment was subse- 
quently adopted by a vote of 80-9. 

II. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES BILL-——H.E. 15628 

Following the President's decision to send 


U.S. military forces into Cambodia, Senators 
Church, Cooper, Aiken and Mansfield intro- 
duced an amendment to H.R. 15628 designed 
to prohibit further U.S. involvement in Cam- 
bodia, except the furnishing of military aid, 
and limited air action, without Congressional 
approval. On May 11 the amendment was 
adopted, with modification, by the Commit- 
tee by a vote of 9 to 5. 
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Debate on the bill began in the Senate on 
May 13 and ended on June 30 after the 
amendment, with certain changes, was 
adopted 58-37. The amendments offered to 
it, and the action taken on them, were as 
follows: 

1. Cooper—Rewrite of the preambular lan- 
guage; adopted 82-11 on May 26. 

2. Dole—Make amendment inoperative if 
President determines POW’s were being held 
in Cambodia; rejected 36-54 on June 3. 

3. Byrd of W. Va.—Allow President to re- 
tain U.S. forces in Cambodia if he thought 
it necessary to protect the lives of American 
forces—defeated 47-50 on June 11. 

4. Mansfield—No impugning of the Con- 
stitutional powers of the President—adopted 
91-0 on June 11, 

5. Byrd of W. Va.—Relating to the Con- 
stitutional powers of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief—adopted 79-5 on June 22. 

6. Javits—Relating to the Constitutional 
powers of the Congress—adopted 73-0 on 
June 26. 

7. Grifin—To permit U.S. to pay for for- 
eign military advisers and mercenaries in 
Cambodia—rejected 45-50 on June 30. 

8. Jackson—Allowing U.S. air activities if 
not in “direct” support of Cambodia— 
adopted 69-27 on June 30. 

The text of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment to H.R. 15628, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, was: 

“Sec. 47. Limitations on United States In- 
volvement in Cambodia——In concert with 
the declared objectives of the President of 
the United States to avoid the involvement 
of the United States in Cambodia after July 
1, 1970, and to expedite the withdrawal of 
American forces from Cambodia, it is hereby 
provided that unless specifically authorized 
by law hereafter enacted, no funds author- 
ized or appropriated pursuant to this Act or 
any other law may be expended after July 1, 
1970, for the purposes of— 

“(1) retaining United States forces in 
Cambodia; 

“(2) paying the compensation or allow- 
ances of, or otherwise supporting, directly or 
indirectly, any United States personnel in 
Cambodia who furnish military instruction 
to Cambodian forces or engage in any com- 
bat activity in support of Cambodian forces; 

“(3) entering into or carrying out any 
contract or agreement to provide military 
instruction in Cambodia, or to provide per- 
sons to engage in any combat activity in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces; or 

“(4) conducting any combat activity in 
the air above Cambodia in direct support of 
Cambodian forces.” 

Subsequently, in view of the passage of the 
Cooper-Church amendment to the Supple- 
mental Foreign Assistance Bill, the amend- 
ment was deleted from H.R. 15628 by the con- 
ference committee. 


I. FY 1971 DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL— 
H.R. 19590 


The Defense Appropriation Bill was 
amended by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee at the request of Senators Cooper 
and Church to add Cambodia to the prohibi- 
tion against involvement of U.S. ground per- 
sonnel in Laos and Thailand. The bill was 
approved by the Senate on December 15, 
without any objection to this provision. The 
conference committee reported back with a 
proviso which made the section read as fol- 
lows (proviso added in conference is under- 
lined) : 

“Sec. 843. In line with the expressed inten- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
none of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to finance the introduction of 
American ground combat troops into Laos, 
Thailand, or Cambodia: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the President from taking 
action in said areas designed to promote the 
safe and orderly withdrawal or disengage- 
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ment of U.S. Forces from Southeast Asta or 
to aid in the release of Americans held as 
prisoners of war. 

On December 28 the Senate disagreed to 
the conference report because of this and 
another proviso added in conference and the 
bill was returned to the conference commit- 
tee. It was reported from conference again 
on December 29 after deleting both the pro- 
viso and “Cambodia” from coverage of the 
amendment, thus leaving the text as it was 
adopted in the FY 1970 Defense Appropria- 
tion Bill. In the meantime, the Cooper- 
Church amendment to the Supplemental 
Foreign Assistance Bill was agreed to on 
December 22. 


IV. SUPPLEMENTAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION BILL—H.R. 19911 


On December 13 the Committee adopted, 
without opposition, an amendment to the 
Supplemental Foreign Assistance Authoriza- 
tion Act, proposed by Senators Cooper, 
Church, Javits, Case, and Mansfield, which 
prohibited sending U.S. ground troops or 
military advisers into Cambodia. A second 
amendment, sponsored primarily by Senator 
Javits, specified that any U.S. aid should 
not be construed as a commitment to defend 
Cambodia. The text of the two amendments 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) In line with the expressed 

intention of the President of the United 
States, none of the funds authorized or ap- 
propriated pursuant to this or any other 
Act may be used to finance the introduc- 
tion of United States ground combat troops 
into Cambodia, or to provide United States 
advisers to or for Cambodian military forces 
in Cambodia. 
“(b) Military and economic assistance pro- 
vided by the United States to Cambodia and 
authorized or appropriated pursuant to this 
or any other Act shall not be construed as a 
commitment by the United States to Cam- 
bodia for its defense.” 

The amendment was not contested in the 
Senate and the bill passed on December 16. 
The amendment was accepted by the House 
conferees—and both the House and the 


Senate agreed to the conference report on 
December 22. 


SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE 
FULBRIGHT AMENDMENT RELATING TO PAY- 
MENT FOR FOREIGN MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
CAMBODIA OR LAOS 

I. DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL—H.R. 17123 


The Defense Authorization Bill revised the 
language carried in defense authorization 
and appropriation bills in previous years in 
order to authorize specifically the financing 
of Vietmamese or other free world forces 
operations in the “sanctuary” areas of Cam- 
bodia. The Senate Armed Services Committee 
report on the bill stated, however, that there 
was “...no intent to permit the use of DOD 
appropriations under this authority to sup- 
port Vietnamese and other free world forces 
in actions designed to provide military sup- 
port and assistance to the Cambodian gov- 
ernment.” Senator Fulbright introduced an 
amendment to the bill to carry out that in- 
tent and to prohibit U.S. financing of any 
such activities in Laos as well. (A second 
Fulbright amendment prohibited paying 
special allowances to foreign troops greater 
than the rate of combat pay paid U.S. troops.) 

The amendment was adopted by the Sen- 
ate without opposition on August 21 and 
was accepted without change by the House 
conferees. The text of the entire section 
with the Fulbright amendment italicized 
follows: 

“(a) (1) Not to exceed $2,800,000,000 of the 
funds authorized for appropriation for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
under this or any other Act are authorized 
to be made available for their stated pur- 
poses to support: (A) Vietnamese and other 
free world forces in support of Vietnamese 
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forces, (B) local forces in Laos and Thailand; 
and for related costs, during the fiscal year 
1971 on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defense may determine. None 
of the funds appropriated to or for the use 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
may be used for the purpose of paying any 
overseas allowances, per diem allowance, or 
any other addition to the regular base pay 
of any person serving with the free world 
forces in South Vietnam if the amount of 
such payment would be greater than the 
amount of special pay authorized to be paid, 
for an equivalent period of service, to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United States 
(under section 310 of title 37, United States 
Code) serving in Vietnam or in any other 
hostile fire area, except for continuation of 
payments of such additions to regular base 
pay provided in agreements executed prior 
to July 1, 1970. Nothing in clause (A) of the 
first sentence of this paragraph shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the use of any such 
funds to support Vietnamese or other free 
world forces in actions designed to provide 
military support and assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia or Laos. 


Il, DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL-—-H.R. 19590 


The language in the authorization bill, 
concerning the funding of Vietnamese and 
other foreign forces, has traditionally been 
carried in the Defense appropriation bill also. 
The Fulbright amendment added to the au- 
thorization bill was not included in the 
House version of the Defense Appropriation 
Bill, H.R. 19590. If the language had not been 
carried over from the authorization bill there 
would have been no practical restrictions on 
use of Defense funds to pay for Vietnamese 
or Thai operations in Cambodia or Laos. At 
Senator Fulbright’s request, the restrictive 
language was included in the bill reported by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and no 
objection was raised to the item on the Sen- 
ate Floor, 

The conference added a proviso to the 
amendment which made it read as follows 
(proviso added in conference italicized) : 

“Provided further, That nothing in clause 
(1) of the first sentence of this subsection 
shall be construed as authorizing the use of 
any such funds to support Vietmamese or 
other free world forces in actions designed to 
provide military support and assistance to 
the Government of Cambodia or Laos: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to prohibit sup- 
port of free world or local forces in actions 
designed to promote the safe and orderly 
withdrawal or disengagement of U.S. Forces 
from Southeast Asia or to aid in the release 
of Americans held as prisoners of war,” ... 

The conference report was rejected by the 
Senate, by voice vote, on December 18 be- 
cause of this item and the addition of a 
similar proviso to the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. The second conference modified, but 
did not eliminate, the proviso. After consider- 
able discussion in the Senate about the 
meaning and intent of the provision, the 
conference report was agreed to on Decem- 
ber 29. The entire text of the section as 
agreed to, with the revised proviso italicized, 
follows: 


“Section 838(a)—Support of free world forces 

Sec. 838. (a) Not to exceed $2,500,000,000 
of the appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Defense during the current fis- 
cal year shall be available for their stated 
purposes to support: (1) Vietnamese and 
other free world forces in support of Viet- 
namese forces; (2) local forces in Laos and 
Thailand; and for related costs, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of Defense 
may determine: 

Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act may be used for the pur- 
pose of paying any overseas allowance, per 
diem allowance, or any other addition to the 
regular base pay of any person serving with 
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the free world forces in South Vietnam if the 
amount of such payment would be greater 
than the amount of special pay authorized to 
be paid, for an equivalent period of service, 
to members of the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States (under section 310 of title 37, Unit- 
ed States Code) serving in Vietnam or in any 
other hostile fire area, except for continua- 
tion of payments of such additions to regu- 
lar base pay provided in agreements executed 
prior to July 1, 1970: Provided further, That 
nothing in clause (1) of the first sentence of 
this subsection shall be construed as author- 
izing the use of any such funds to support 
Vietnamese or other free world forces in ac- 
tions designed to provide military support 
and assistance to the Government of Cam- 
bodia or Laos: Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit support of actions required 
to insure the safe and orderly withdrawal or 
disengagement of U.S. Forces from Southeast 
Asia or to aid in the release of Americans 
held as prisoners of war.” 


CHILE BECOMING A COMMUNIST 
POLICE STATE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence continues to mount—steadily and 
predictably—that Chile is becoming a 
Communist police state. 

The sad but undeniable fact is that 
Chile’s new President, the Communist 
Salvador Allende, acts like a Communist. 
This means the U.S. Government must 
give high priority to high-level policy 
decisions about how we can isolate this 
hemisphere’s newest Communist dicta- 
torship. 

In recent days a number of news stor- 
ies from Chile indicate Allende's deter- 
mination to establish communism with 
more than deliberate speed. For exam- 
ple, on January 10 the Baltimore Sun 
carried a story by Mr. Robert A. Erland- 
son concerning the establishment of so- 
called peoples tribunals in Chile. The tri- 
bunals will judge the antisocial behavior 
of citizens who seem insufficiently enthu- 
siastic about the emerging dictatorship. 

On January 15 the New York Times 
carried a story from Chile by Mr. Juan de 
Onis, reporting on the arrival in Chile of 
70 Brazilian revolutionaries who had 
been freed in exchange for a kidnapped 
Swiss diplomat. It is obvious that the 
revolutionaries knew they would be wel- 
come in Chile. This must raise anxieties 
among Chile’s neighbors. 

Mr. President, Allende’s behavior in 
guiding Chile into the Communist camp 
is additionally depressing—if redun- 
dant—evidence of the extent to which the 
Monroe Doctrine is a dead letter, dead 
from exposure to the weak and vacillat- 
ing policies of the early 1960's. 

Obviously there is little this Nation can 
or should do to influence the elections in 
another sovereign nation. But that is not 
the issue. Chile has probably had its last 
free election. Now the question is how to 
isolate the disease that has infected that 
pathetic nation. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
ponder the grim facts about Allende’s 
emerging despotism, I ask unanimous 
consent for Mr. Erlandson’s and Mr. de 
Onis’s illuminating articles to be printed 
in the RECORD. Be 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 10, 1971] 
CHILE'S “PEOPLES COURTS” May BE A DANGER— 
“ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR” WILL BE TARGET OF 
LOCAL TRIBUNALS 
(By Robert A. Erlandson) 

Rio DE JANEIRO.—Chile’s Marxist president, 
Salvador Allende, has taken his first—and 
perhaps most potentially dangerous—step to- 
ward communizing Chile with the announce- 
ment that “peoples tribunals” will be set up 
to judge “anti-social behavior.” 

Such tribunals, which amount to “revolu- 
tionary justice” or drumhead courts-martial, 
are point 38 of the 40-point “basic program 
of the popular unity government,” which is 
Chile's new bible, and which calls for “an 
end to class justice.” 


EMASCULATED SYSTEM 

However, they will merely establish one 
class of justice for another, and from the 
traditionally Democratic Chilean viewpoint 
will effectively emasculate the judicial sys- 
tem. 


Such “peoples tribunals” have an historical 
record of permitting personally vengeful de- 
nunclations, spying on one's neighbors, 
friends and family—an in the end giving the 
government a network of informers which al- 
lows near-absolute control of the population 
by fear. 

Those with the best political connections 
become the judges of their less influential 
countrymen, and the term “anti-social be- 
havior” has extensive, and potentially evil, 
ramifications. 

“People’s tribunals” are the mark of total- 
itarianism, and the hand of President 
Allende’s Communist supporters can be seen 
in their creation. 

Although the Communists represent only 
one faction of his six party popular unity 
coalition, they are the best organized, dis- 
ciplined and financed. They also provide the 
new president with his ideological “brain 
trust.” 

The Communists, according to informed 
sources in Chile, controlled more than 80 
per cent of the 8,000 “popular unity com- 
mittees” formed to work in the Allende cam- 
paign. 

Immediately after the election, it was re- 
ported that new committees were being 
formed and that the Communists were ac- 
tively extending their control over the exist- 
ing ones, 

This then was a grass-roots network of 
control which, in combination with the new 
“peoples tribunalis” should, within a few 
years, give the Communists an almost un- 
breakable grip on Chile. 

With the court announcement was another 
of lesser importance, but nonetheless signi- 
ficant, that honorifics such as “excellency” 
and “your honor,” traditional in Spanish- 
speaking countries will be abolished. 

President Allende and his cohorts refer to 
the people and each other as “campanero”, 
which can be translated as companion—or 
“comrade.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1971] 


SEVENTY FREED BY BRAZIL ror ENVOY ARRIVE 
JUBILANTLY IN SANTIAGO 
(By Juan de Onis) 

SANTIAGO, CHILE.—Seyenty Brazilian revo- 
lutionaries, jubilant over their release from 
prison in exchange for a kidnapped Swiss 
diplomat, arrived in Chile today and were 
granted political asylum. 

The leftist Chilean Government of Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens, while giv- 
ing the Brazilians a warm welcome, took pains 
to prevent any statements by them that 
might offend Brazil’s military Government. 
The freedom of the prisoners had been de- 
manded by the kidnappers of the diplomat 
Giavanni Enrico Bucher. He was abducted 
in Rio de Janeiro Dec. 7. 
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The Brazilians, most of them, university 
students in their early twenties, including 
about six young women, were told not to 
talk with newsmen while they cleared 
through immigration formalities and were 
photographed. 

They were taken by bus from the inter- 
national airport to a Ministry of Interior 
guest house near the city’s main park. Visi- 
tors were barred and the Brazilians were 
practically incommunicado for their first day 
here. 

CAUTIONED BY CHILE 

“We have told them they are not to do 
or say anything that would damage Chile’s 
relations with our sister countries,” said Gen. 
Emilio Cheyre, national director of investi- 
gation, who supervised the arrival. 

Vera Maria Rocha, 20 years old, who was 
a student at the University of Pernambuco in 
Recife, Brazil, was able to speak briefly with 
newsmen during a call at a hospital to be 
treated for a sore throat. 

She said that during six months in jail 
in Recife she and other women political pris- 
oners had been tortured by the police to ob- 
tain information about a kidnapping plot 
that had been planned but that never took 
place. Miss Rocha said some of the male 
prisoners bore scars, welts, bruises and other 
signs of torture by mechanical and electri- 
cal devices. 

Despite the Government's wishes, the 
emotions of the former prisoners and about 
150 Brazilian students in exile here who 
turned out before dawn to meet them could 
not be entirely repressed. 

Most of the young men leaving the char- 
tered airliner, still wearing cotton shirts from 
the hot jail cells of Rio de Janeiro, raised 
clenched fists over their heads as they came 
down the steps. 

BANNERS AND CHANTS 


When Bruno Dauster, a powerfully built 
student with a big black moustache, reached 
the ground and was checked off on a list by 
a Chilean official, he turned toward the stu- 
dents who filled the airport terminal observa- 
tion deck, 

“Down with the Brazilian dictatorship?” 
he bellowed in Portuguese. The students 
chanted back, “Down, Down, Down, Down,” 
and waved a banner that stretched 20 feet. It 
said, “Death to the Assassin Regime of 
Brazil.” 

The former prisoners formed under a wing 
of the plane around a large red, white and 
blue Chilean flag. There were emotional 
scenes aS many of the Brazilians, separated 
by months or years in jail, embraced, laughed 
and wept. 

One woman, with three small children, a 
boy and two girls, had flown from Rio here 
with her husband on the plane but had not 
been allowed to be together with him until 
the plane landed. With the three children, 
73 Brazilians were on the plane. 

The released prisoners included Jean Marc 
van der Wing, the last president of the out- 
lawed National Student Union of Brazil, and 
many others who had been in jail for up to 
two years. Some were charged with involve- 
ment in bank robberies, kidnappings, explo- 
sions, arms thefts and other acts that are 
part of the extremist plan to overthrow Bra- 
zil’s military Government. 

From the balcony of the terminal, the stu- 
dents began shouting the names of revolu- 
tionaries killed in Brazil. 

“Comrade Marighela,” shouted one voice 
and the others replied in chorus: “Present!” 
“Comrade Camara, Comrade Marcio Alves” 
and six or seven other names followed. Each 
brought the thunderous response, “Present!” 
that echoed across the empty airport. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
tragic death of Senator Richard Russell 
marks the end of nearly 40 years of the 
highest service to his State and his 
country. 

Senator Russell was a true giant within 
this body. Yet, his unquestioned power 
was a matter not simply of his years of 
service, but of his extraordinary intellect, 
parliamentary ability, dedication to the 
Senate, and to his capacity to bear his 
power with both courtesy and humility. 

He was an institution in the finest 
sense of that word. To us all, he was 
both inspiring and formidable. And nei- 
ther we, his colleagues, nor history will 
forget this man whose service to his 
country spanned the most critical years 
of this century. 


POLICIES OF WEST GERMAN CHAN- 
CELLOR WILLY BRANDT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, I want 
to take this occasion to clarify, and bring 
to an amicable conclusion, a small mis- 
understanding that has occasioned some 
comment and confusion among our 
friends in West Germany. 

Early in December, I delivered some 
remarks in the Senate expressing my 
strong disagreement with some of the 
premises and directions of the emerging 
“Ostpolitik” policies of West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. Shortly there- 
after I was visited by the German Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mr. Rolf 
Pauls. 

Ambassador Pauls gave me a full and 
competent exposition of the Brandt gov- 
ernment’s point of view. I elaborated on 
my position. I trust that he enjoyed our 
exchange of views as much as I did. The 
exchange was entirely amicable, and we 
parted with an increased understanding 
of our different viewpoints. 

The confusion arose when my views 
were called to the attention of the Ger- 
man State Secretary during a question 
hour in the Bundestag. The man raising 
the question was Herr Walter Becher, a 
member of the Christian Social Union. 
He asked the State Secretary, Herr Karl 
Moersch for the Brandt government’s 
reaction to my remarks. 

In the course of a discussion of this 
question, Herr Moersch was whispered 
the information that Ambassador Pauls 
had met with me and that as a result of 
that meeting, I had altered my views to 
conform with those of the Brandt gov- 
ernment. Herr Moersch used this whis- 
pered information in his response to 
Herr Becher, 

Herr Becher correctly doubted the ac- 
curacy of this report of my meeting with 
the Ambassador and wrote to me to see 
if I had in fact altered my position. I 
informed him that I had not altered my 
position. A subsequent investigation 
among the participants in the Bunde- 
stag debate revealed the source of the 
confusion. 

According to Herr Moersch, bad acous- 
tics on the floor of the Bundestag caused 
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him to receive a mistaken impression of 
the report he was receiving—in a whis- 
per—about the Ambassador’s report of 
his meeting with me. The whisperer 
wanted to tell Herr Moersch that my re- 
sponse to the Ambassador's presentation 
was “receptive.” Herr Moersch reported 
that my response had been “positive,” 
thereby giving rise to the mistaken im- 
pression that I had altered my opposi- 
tion to the policies under discussion. 

I do not trust my own judgment con- 
cerning the nuances of the German lan- 
guage. But reliable persons with whom 
I have consulted indicate that the dis- 
tinction between the German words “re- 
ceptive” and “positive” approximates the 
distinction between their English coun- 
terparts. That is, a “positive” response 
to Ambassador Pauls’ exposition of the 
Brandt policy would have been a re- 
sponse of positive approval of that policy. 
A “receptive” response would have been 
a cordial reception of the Ambassador’s 
exposition, but with a clear understand- 
ing that cordial airing of differences does 
not diminish the importance of those 
differences. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that I think this confusion resulted from 
a minor and innocent misunderstanding. 
I have no reason to doubt the candor of 
Herr Moersch’s explanation of how this 
misunderstanding occurred. And I cer- 
tainly think that no blame attaches to 
Ambassador Pauls. I know that he en- 
joys the highest confidence of his Gov- 
ernment, and I am sure that this judg- 
ment is shared by his many friends— 
among whom I count myself—in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. President, I want to take this occa- 
sion to put in the public Recorp the facts 
about this confusion and its happy reso- 
lution. The relevant documents are: 

First. A translation of the transcript of 
the exchange in the Bundestag between 
Herr Becher and Herr Moersch. 

Second. A copy of Herr Becher’s let- 
ter to me inquiring about the accuracy of 
Herr Moersch’s statement. 

Third. A copy of my letter to Herr 
Becher confirming the inaccuracy. 

Fourth. A copy of Herr Moersch’s letter 
to Herr Becher, clarifying the source of 
Herr Moersch’s confusion. 

Fifth. A copy of a translation of that 
letter provided through the German Em- 
bassy. 

When this letter, and the accompany- 
ing translation were transmitted to me 
by the German Embassy it was on the 
understanding that Herr Moersch pre- 
ferred that the letter remain confiden- 
tial. I respected that preference. But 
now the letter has been made available 
in Germany to Der Spiegel, January 19, 
the most widely circulated weekly maga- 
zine in Germany. Fairness compels me 
to make it available to interested persons 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Therefore, Mr. President, there are two 
more relevant documents: 

Sixth. A copy of the article from Der 
Spiegel in which this supposedly private 
letter is directly quoted. 

Seventh. A translation of that article. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for these documents to be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I think it is necessary 
to say a few words about Der Spiegel’s 
recent performance. 

Its report of this affair confirms what 
many American officials have heard, but 
until now have been reluctant to believe 
about the marked decline in the quality 
of Der Spiegel. The magazine report 
involved blatantly partisan references to 
Herr Becher. It also contained inaccura- 
cies concerning my own foreign policy 
position. 

In addition, it contains some quite 
comically mistaken remarks about the 
significance of seating arrangements in 
the U.S. Senate. It seems that the Wash- 
ington bureau of Der Spiegel has not 
mastered even the most elementary facts 
about even the major institutions and 
practices of our Government. These poor 
souls are under the mistaken impression 
that there is such a thing as a “back 
bencher” in the Senate. Alas, it seems 
that the confusion of the Der Spiegel 
correspondents extends to confusion 
about the country in which they are sta- 
tioned: Clearly they think they are living 
in London. This is an innocent confusion, 
but a confusion nonetheless, and I urge 
them all to consult their passports and 
work orders. 

If they are supposed to be in London, 
they should make haste to the airport. If 
they are supposed to be in Washington, 
they should make haste to a bookstore 
and purchase a textbook on comparative 
government. This will explain to them 
the rudimentary differences between the 
British House of Commons and the US. 
Senate. A little knowledge will greatly 
enhance their enjoyment of their stay in 
Washington, and it might even come to 
the attention of their employers. 

Until then, one must mourn for the 
plight of the diminishing number of 
people who take Der Spiegel seriously. 
When one combines ignorance in the 
Washington bureau with inflamed parti- 
sanship in the editorial offices in Ger- 
many, one is left with a magazine equally 
bereft of talent and integrity. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TRANSLATION From GERMAN BUNDESTAG 

President Von Hasset. I submit now the 
Question No. 113 of the Representative Dr. 
Becher: 

“In which way does the Federal Govern- 
ment consider American voices which fear 
that the Government is helping the Soviet 
Union by certain promises on the field of an 
economic and scientific cooperation leading 
to the overcoming of those bottlenecks which 
have constituted roadblocks against a fur- 
ther growth of the Soviet military potential 
and in this way of the threat against the 
U.S.A.2?” 

MoerrscH (Parliamentary State Secretary 
of the Foreign Ministry). Mr. Representa- 
tive the reply to the Question 113 is the 
following: Promises on the field of economic 
and scientific cooperation which could effect 
the removal of the bottlenecks hindering a 
further growth of the Soviet military poten- 
tial do not exist. Our policy of the trade 
with the East is generally aimed at an in- 
tensification of the trade and cooperation 
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with the East European States. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has raised here no 
objections. 

President Von Hasset: An additional ques- 
tion, Representative Dr. Becher. 

Dr. BECHER (CDU/CSU). Mr. State Secre- 
tary, should the judgement of such an in- 
fluential man as Senator Gordon Allott not 
be given a very especial attention, who al- 
ready before the trip of our Minister of 
Economics Professor Schiller to Moscow, 
namely on August 28, declared in the U.S. 
Senate that West German factory plants and 
long-term credits would make it easier for 
the Soviet Union to continue her armament 
race with the United States by removing her 
present economic difficulties? 

Morrscx (Parliamentary State Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry). Mr. Representative, 
the statement made by that American Sen- 
ator was founded, as it was discovered after- 
wards, on a not quite correct information. 
After the publication of that statement— 
which by the way, as I can tell you here once, 
played no part in the U.S.A. whatsoever but 
only over here—a discussion took place be- 
tween our diplomatic representative and that 
Senator at which he was advised about the 
real state of affairs. The Senator, as far as 
I know, has considered that advice as satis- 
factory. (Applause among the Government 
Representatives) 

President von HasseL. A second additional 
question, Representative Dr. Becher. 

Dr. BECHER (CDU/CSU). Don't you believe, 
Mr. State Secretary, that the Americans were 
forced, in order to protect their interests, to 
call men as Wolff von Amerongen before the 
Subcommittee for Foreign Trade, who, as far 
as the reproduction of his statement in the 
“Spiegel” is correct, said: “When one speaks 
there too much about Brandt and his Osto- 
politik, they are inclined to think that we 
speak about politics but in reality want the 
big trade with the East?” 

MoerscH (Parliamentary State Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry). Mr. Representative, I 
cannot comment this question because I do 
not know the source. But it is completely 
clear that there are many men in the world— 
why should not they be also in the U.S.A.?— 
who think, when hearing about the Ostpoli- 
tik, above all of the deepening of economic 
relations and who certainly do not necessarily 
like to hear that e.g. an American firm did 
not succeed to reach a trade agreement, while 
a German firm is on its way to reach such 
an agreement. This is natural in this world. 
Such things exist even among Allies. Even 
within one single country it is possible that 
there are various firms with various opinions. 
(Applause among the Government Repre- 
sentatives) 

President von HAssEL. An additional ques- 
tion, Representative Dr. Czaja: 

Dr. Czasa (CDU/CSU). Mr. State Secretary, 
on which facts is founded your understand- 
ing that the Chairman of the Republican 
Policy Committee in the Senate, Gordon Al- 
lott, has changed his opinion, which he stated 
in a Senate speech on August 28, after he 
repeated this thesis in a further speech in 
& still much sharper form—especially also 
with reference to the Berlin question—only 
a few days ago? 

MorRrscH (Parliamentary State Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry). Mr. Rpresentative, 
you state something which is not known to 
me. I have founded my opinion that Mr. 
Allott has no more professed what he once 
had said, after a thorough briefing, on a 
report made by our Embassy in Washing- 
ton which led with Mr. Allott, after his 
Speech, a discussion, and made to him docu- 
ments available which are available to us. 
Let me still add that the fact that there 
are—also in the field of interests—various 
opinions is, in a democratic country like the 
U.S.A., indeed completely understandable and 
should surprise nobody. 
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President Von HasseL. I submit the Ques- 
tion No. 114 of the Representative Dr. Bech- 
er: 

“Does the Federal Government not act in 
a very serious contradiction if it, on one side, 
pleads for an unabridged presence of the 
American troops in Europe, and, on the other 
side, gives support to the Soviet Union by 
means of such projects as is the production 
of trucks with the help of the firm Mer- 
cedes Benz—projects which will sooner or 
later directly or indirectly, have detrimental 
military effects on the American troops and 
on the Alliance which rests on those troops?” 

Please give your reply, Mr. Parliamentary 
State Secretary. 

MoerscH (Parliamentary State Secretary 
of the Foreign Ministry). The Soviet Union 
has been in contact with West European and 
Japanese enterprises with regard to deliv- 
eries and contributions to a truck-production 
project which will start its production at the 
earliest time in 1975/76. The Government of 
the U.S.A. has known these negotiations. It 
would have protested against deliveries and 
contributions by friendly nations if it feared 
that such a participation in the realization 
of the truck-project would sooner or later 
unfavorably affect the American troops and 
the Western Alliance which rests on them. 

President Von Hasse. An additional ques- 
tion, Representative Dr. Becher. 

Dr. BecHer (CDU/CSU), Mr. State Secre- 
tary, does the Federal Government not real- 
ize itself, that the help for a production of 
Soviet trucks for a Power with such an enor- 
mous big territory as the Soviet Union has, 
is equally meaningful as the help for the 
production of eg. Soviet tanks or rockets 
which could be used militarily against us or 
the U.S.A,? 

MoerscH (Parliamentary State Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry). Mr. Representative, 
first, the Federal Government does not share 
your comparisons; it considers them in this 
point as inadmissible. Second, the Federal 
Government is not of the opinion—which can 
be heard out of your question—that a policy 
of embargo can be useful to the interests of 
the German People and of the Western Alli- 
ance. (Applause among the Government 
Representatives) 

President von Hassex. A second additional 
question, Representative Dr. Becher. 

Dr. BECHER. (CDU/CSU). Mr. State Secre- 
tary, does the eminent growth of the strate- 
gical and conventional potential of the Sovi- 
ets, which was stressed in the common state- 
ment by the NATO Defense Ministers and 
which is generally known, in any case not 
make necessary a reconsideration of the plans 
for the technological respectively scientific 
cooperation which were laid down in the 
Moscow Pact? 

MoerscH (Parliamentary State Secretary of 
the Foreign Ministry). No, Mr. Representa- 
tive. On the contrary, the NATO council dis- 
cussed all these questions at length. I can 
point out the communiqué. All NATO part- 
ners are in a complete agreement with what 
we settled up with Moscow in this respect. It 
is also in the interest of our Allies that we 
are coming through cooperation to the reduc- 
tion of confrontation. It is self-evident that 
you can not hinder a World Power like the 
Soviet Union in its economic development 
through a return to the policy of embargo of 
the pipe-line-type, but you can aggravate 
the tension in the world by it. (Applause 
among the Government Representatives). 

Bonn, December 27, 1970. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT. 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washintgon, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: I take the liberty 
to enclose a partial translation of the Bun- 
destag proceedings of December 18, 1970. 
Under the impression of the declaration 
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made by the last NATO meeting which 
stressed the enormous and growing military 
strength of the Soviet Union, I submitted to 
the State Secretary of the German Federal 
Foreign Ministry questions concerning the 
economic cooperation between Germany and 
the Soviet Union, and especially the con- 
struction of a huge truck factory in the 
U.S.S.R. with West Germany. 


I quoted your excellent great speeches on 
the Soviet-German Pact and the Soviet-Ger- 
man trade, In his reply to me and to my col- 
league Dr. Herbert Czaja, who is equally a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Bundestag, State Secretary Moersch 
stated that, after having been supplied infor- 
mation by the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton, you changed your views concerning the 
German-Soviet Pact and trade. 

I take the liberty to call this Bundestag 
debate ana the statements by Mr. Moersch to 
your kind attention and I would be very 
obliged if you kindly sent me your stand- 
point on what Mr. Moersch maintained. We 
shall have, in the second half of January 
1971, a big Bundestag debate on the Soviet- 
German Pact, and your speeches will be the 
main material supporting the CDU/CSU 
standpoint. In fact, we shall depend on you 
and your views expressed in your speeches. 
We would, of course, appreciate very much 
any additional speech you could make before 
January 24. You can now influence im- 
mensely the developments in our country. 

I personally am of the opinion that a sin- 
cere real cooperation between Germany and 
the United States must have an absolute 
priority if we are to secure freedom and 
peace; that we should not seek profit in trade 
with the Communists; that we should co- 
ordinate our political and economic policies 
towards the East; and that, by no means, by 
no pacts and by no trade, we should confirm 
the Communist regimes and make them 
stronger vis-a-vis the suppressed peoples. 

With best personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the German Bundestag, 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


— 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
8 Muenchen 22, Germany, 
Triftstrasse 1. 

DEAR DR. BECHER: Thank you for your let- 
ter and the transcript of the Bundestag 
proceedings. 

I found the whole situation rather amus- 
ing. Following my latest speech on the West 
German situation, the German Ambassador 
asked for an appointment to discuss this 
question. The exchange was frank and 
friendly. However, to imply that I was per- 
suaded to the point of view of the Brandt 
government on these matters by the discus- 
sion with the Ambassador is way out of line, 

I found the talk with the Ambassador 
useful in my consideration of the whole sub- 
ject. However, subsequent to that time, I 
have found even more evidence to sub- 
stantiate the positions I originally held on 
the matter. Accordingly, what I said in my 
earlier speeches reflects my current think- 
ing on the problem. 

As you know, I am not alone in these 
views. A number of Senators, most recently 
Senator Edward Gurney of Florida, have 
spoken along the same lines. Indeed former 
Secretary of State Acheson has made com- 
ments which make mine pale by comparison. 
And now, just yesterday, former Undersec- 
retary of State George Ball, with whom I 
often find myself in disagreement, made, 
in different words, the exact points I made in 
my two speeches. 

I hope to be able tò say more about this 
question at an appropriate time. I may not 
be able to do so in January, however, be- 
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cause I do not expect Congress to be in 
session until late in the month. 
Best personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


TEXT OF THE LETTER FROM THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARY SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE MEMBER OF 
THE GERMAN FEDERAL Drier DR. BECHER 
My Dear COLLEAGUE: During Question 

Hour of the 89th Session of the Federal Diet, 
on December 18, 1971, you had put a sub- 
sidiary question to Question 113 to the effect, 
whether the judgment of so influential a 
person as Senator Gordon Allott should not 
give us reason to pay special attention, in 
that Senator Gordon Allott—even prior to 
the visit of our Minister for Economic Af- 
fairs to Moscow—had stated before the US- 
Senate, that West German machinery and 
equipment as well as loans should make it 
easier for the Soviet Union to continue in 
an unimpeded manner its armament race 
with the United States, in spite of present 
economic difficulties. 

Since I had to answer from memory this 
additional question which clearly broached 
certain political aspects, I made use, amongst 
others, of a short remark passed to me by a 
colleague who happened to be present: He 
mentioned a Report of our Ambassador Pauls 
in Washington to the effect that Senator Al- 
lott—after his last talk with our Ambassa- 
dor—had struck a “most receptive” attitude. 
Bad accoustics in the House caused me to 
hear “positive” (instead of the word “re- 
ceptive”) and hence I drew up my answer 
on the lines you know. 

These are the facts. They have led, in- 
cidentally, to the mistaken assumption in the 
Press that Ambassador Pauls had not re- 
ported his talk with Senator Allott cor- 
rectly. This assumption is, indeed, false and 
I deeply regret that Ambassador Pauls has 
been misrepresented to the party with whom 
he had the discussion. His way of report- 
ing was perfectly correct and I have arranged 
for Ambassador Pauls to be asked to advise 
Senator Allott of the above mentioned facts. 

I feel a real concern, my dear Colleague, 
to apologize for this error. If you should 
deem it important I shall be glad to take the 
opportunity of making a statement for the 
official Minutes. 

With kindest regards. 

MOERSCH, 


[From Der Spiegel, Jan. 18, 1971] 
THE FALSE LIGHT 


The Ultra-Conservative refugee organiza- 
tion’s CSU-member of the Bundestag, Walter 
Becher, put the Free Democratic State Secre- 
tary, Karl Moersch of the Foreign Office into 
a corner, 

In the last question and answer period of 
the Bundestag on December 18, 1970, the 
President of the Sudeten German National 
Union wanted to learn from Moersch whether 
the judgment of “such an influential man” 
as the American Senator Gordon Allott, con- 
cerning the German Ostpolitik, would not 
force him to give the matter a second 
thought. The Republican had criticized the 
Federal Government for giving the Soviet 
Union a lead in the armament race vis-a-vis 
the United States by providing machinery 
and long term credits. 

It was the Washington correspondent of 
Axel Springer’s “Welt”, Heinz Barth, who 
presented to the Federal Germans for the 
first time, Senator Allott as “influential” and 
as a critic of Brandt’s Ostpolitik, 

In reality Allott, after 15 years in the Sen- 
ate, still was confined to a back bench in the 
U.S. Senate and has been considered a Cold 
Warrior—in the same way as Becher, with 
whom he has been according to the words of 
the latter—‘personally in contact for a long 
time.” 
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The Parliamentary State Secretary Moersch 
made his answer more difficult than was 
necessary. Instead of just sticking to the 
point that Allott’s references have “had no 
importance in the U.S.A., but only here in 
Germany”, he replied, after a whispering 
consultation with his advisers on the Gov- 
ernment bench, that Allott’s opposition to 
the Eastern offensive of Bonn was founded 
on some incorrect information about the 
matter itself.” 

Bonn’s Washington Ambassador Rolf Pauls, 
so said Moersch, had in the meantime in- 
formed the American about the “real state 
of affairs . . . the Senator, as far as I know 
has considered that advice as satisfactory.” 

Becher did not pursue that point further, 
but astonished, he inquired of Allott, 
whether Moersch’s reply did correspond to 
reality. The Senator promptly came to the 
həlp of his German political counterpart 
with a letter. On December 31 Allott attested 
to “Dear Dr. Becher:" that it was true that 
a discussion had taken place in his office 
with Ambassador Pauls face to face. However, 
“to imply that I was persuaded to the point 
of view of the Brandt government on these 
matters by the discussion with the Ambas- 
sador is way out of line.” His position has 
been, instead rather hardened. 

Becher was triumphant and Moersch ad- 
mitted in a letter to the CSU man that he 
became a victim of an error of his senses. 
It was due to “the bad acoustics on the 
Bundestag floor” that he had understood 
from the whispered conversation that the 
American had assumed a “positive” attitude 
rather than a “receptive” attitude. He de- 
clared himself to be ready to correct his reply 
before the Parliament. At the same time the 
State Secretary regretted that he put Am- 
bassador Pauls into a “false light" to the 
party with whom he had the discussion in 
Washington. 

Last Wednesday, the ball was again passed 
from Allott to the right-wing player— 
Springer. Axel Springer [Intra-German Sery- 
ice (ASD)] reported to the “Welt” from 
Bonn about the Senator's denial and added, 
disguised as a question, the incorrect infor- 
mation that Pauls was, because of his false 
report, ordered to the Foreign Office in Bonn 
to make a report. 

In reality, Moersch says the mistake was 
his own. “Mr, Becher was better informed 
than I was. Something like this can happen. 
In past times I have also handled State Sec- 
retaries in such a way.” 


STUDENTS HELPING OTHERS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, today 
when so much of our attention is di- 
rected toward that small segment of the 
younger generation which seems deter- 
mined to disrupt our society, we tend to 
forget about the majority of our young 
people who are working quietly and with 
dedication to improve our society. They 
do not seem to get the headlines because 
they work without fanfare. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an article in the December 
1970 issue of the University of New 
Hampshire magazine, “Students Helping 
Others” by Bill Persch. 

This article points to over two dozen 
university student “help organizations.” 
These organizations are working in Red 
Cross blood drives, VISTA, 4-H work, and 
even the Durham, N.H., Volunteer Fire 
Department. 

These student groups have created a 
24-hour a day telephone answering serv- 
ice offering professional advice on legal 
aid, premarital counseling, medicine, and 
drugs. “Cool Aid” as this service is called 
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also provides the opportunity for just a 
personal conversation for the lonely in 
these times when there are so many im- 
personal occasions in our life. 

The students at the university also help 
support religious organizations in their 
efforts to spread the Christian spirit 
both on and off campus. 

All this does not mean that the stu- 
dents at the University of New Hamp- 
shire are any less concerned with what 
goes on in the political world. They have 
simply chosen to meet quietly with their 
representatives rather than shout their 
demands in the streets. They have chosen 
to quietly print and distribute their story 
rather than make the front pages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article about the construc- 
tive activities of the students at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENTS HELPING OTHERS 
(By Bill Persch) 

Grabbing most of the headline space these 
days are stories on campus dissent and re- 
ports of student groups intent on overturn- 
ing the establishment in favor of remaking 
society from the ground up. 

Seemingly lost in the shuffie of minority 
interests—left, right, or indifferent—have 
been the student majority whose voices 
sound the notice of assent and whose actions 
seek to affirm what's right with the world 
and to change what's wrong peacefully. 

At UNH this year the ideal of students 
helping other students or people in the com- 
munity less fortunate to find themselves and 
a better way of life has become dramatically 
real for many through the activities of at 
least two dozen “help organizations.” 

Actually not a new or even unusual “hap- 
pening” on the campus, this informally-knit 
student movement includes pre- and post- 
degree manpower from virtually every aca- 
demic corner of the University. Several fac- 
ulty and townspeople volunteer time to act 
as advisers, consultants, or honorary mem- 
bers and are frequently called upon to give 
the older generation’s point of view. 

Typical of the kind of UNH student group 
symbolizing this little-known side of college 
life is the local chapter of Alpha Phi Omega. 
It is a service fraternity, not a social fra- 
ternity, and its 34 members have pledged 
themselves to the goal of “getting to know 
people better by helping them.” It is Just 
that simple. 

According to chapter president Gregg Pa- 
quette, a senior art education major from 
Claremont, one of the forms this help takes 
is the sponsorship of the annual Miss UNH 
Pageant this month to award a $100 scholar- 
ship to a deserving coed who would other- 
wise be unable to finish college for lack of 
funds. Plans are being made to award two 
such grants in 1971. 

Without doubt, however, the most ambi- 
tious undertaking of Alpha Phi Omega is 
running Campus Chest, a week-long series of 
events to raise money for campus projects, 
such as UNHITE (UNH Improve the Envi- 
ronment) campaign, the life studies course, 
or the black students’ program. Through 
such crowd-pleasers as the first donkey bas- 
ketball game ever seen in Snively Arena last 
semester, Alpha Phi Omega netted more than 
$440 which enabled a number of UNH stu- 
dent groups to last out the year. 

Similar involvement in campus causes 
comes from the network of social fraternities 
and sororities whose biggest combined effort 
last year was something called the “Grecian 
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Clearwater Revival,” a local talent and dance 
concert which raised close to $500 to help 
stage the UNH Survival Fair and related 
Earth Day events which brought 3,000 visitors 
to campus last April. 

On their own, Greek houses have volun- 
teered student help for the Red Cross blood 
drive, part-time help for the Seacoast area 
VISTA and SCORE community advancement 

, and a house-cleaning party for the 
Newmarket Day Care Center. Phi Mu sorority 
is sponsoring an American Indian foster child 
living in Oklahoma. 

One of the freshest approaches to the prob- 
lem of how to extend a helping hand among a 
campus community of more than 10,000 has 
come from a privately-incorporated UNH stu- 
dent and community group known as Cool- 
Aid. Basically a telephone referral service, 
Cool-Aid offers the combination of anonym- 
ity and professional service to any caller 
24 hours a day. 

Approximately 40 seacoast professionals in 
such fields as legal aid, pre-marital counsel- 
ing, medicine, and drugs serve the project by 
furnishing expert advice to callers who are 
troubled by any kind of personal problem. 
They can turn to Cool-Aid for this kind of 
help—or just for someone with whom to 
talk. 


Project founder Ruth Sundeen, a junior 
from Dover, claims that well over 300 people 
have dialed 868-5600 for assistance since last 
spring and that nearly every caller has been 
helped—at least a little. 

Speaking for her regular answering staff 
of about 30 volunteers trained in the basic 
people-to-people techniques employed by the 
UNH Counseling and Testing Center, Miss 
Sundeen explains why Cool-Aid was created. 

“It is more than just helping people who 
need help,” she says. “It is help for the peo- 
ple like us who want to help too.” 

Representative of a more spiritually- 
oriented answer for many students who be- 
long to such campus groups as the Catholic 
Newman Club, the United Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and Jewish Hillel is the response of 
the non-denominational Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 

Arthur J. Ward of Ossining, N.Y., an elec- 
trical engineering graduate and recent chap- 
ter president, explained it this way: “Our 
purpose is to somehow relate Christian Bible 
principles to everyday life on campus.” 

Although many hundreds of colleges and 
universities across the nation list fellowship 
chapters trying to do the same thing, the 
UNH chapter is one of New England’s largest 
and most active. Weekly meetings with out- 
side guest speakers, informal “bull sessions”, 
bowling nights, and socials attract as many 
as 80 students on occasion during the year 
and have helped jump membership from 11 
students in 1965 to 35 this year. 

Entirely student-run with the exception 
of faculty advice from Kirk E. Farnsworth 
of the Department of Psychology, inter- 
varsity members have taken their learning 
from scripture into a wide range of career 
and campus interests. Three members helped 
out in a Boston Back Bay social work proj- 
ect last summer. Another member, a music 
major, found a part-time job as music pro- 
grammer on radio station HCJB (Herald 
Christ Jesus Blessing) in Equador. 

Still another point of view toward life on 
campus—a familiar one in New Hampshire— 
is the perspective of the student 4-H Club. 
Predictably more urban than farm-oriented 
these days, the University 4-H Club is busy 
spreading culture and home-making knowl- 
edge among the state’s under-20 generation. 
“We Owe It to Our Children”, a collection of 
student oil paintings and poems on an anti- 
pollution theme was the group’s gift to Earth 
Day last April. 

Next spring several hundred high school 
4-Hers will visit the campus to participate 
in the annual 4-H activity day sponsored 
by the UNH membership. Besides contests 
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and demonstrations in traditional 4-H fare, 
such as livestock, sheep, and poultry raising, 
10 state county winners in clothing design, 
public speaking, choral singing, photogra- 
phy, child care, and conservation will go on 
display. 

In another 4-H project, that of helping 
low-income families, a group of UNH home 
economics majors are teaching cooking and 
sewing skills to children and adults in Dover 
and Somersworth. 

During the college year students are the 
mainstay of the volunteer Durham Ambu- 
lance Corps which serves the University, as 
well as Durham, Lee, and Madbury. There 
are about a dozen students who have taken 
Red Cross standard and advanced first aid 
courses, aS well as specialized ambulance 
training, and as many more are enrolled in 
a new course being taught this fall. 

Like their faculty and townspeople coun- 
terparts who carry on the ambulance sery- 
ice when the students are not around, the 
young members are on call at any hour of 
the day or night to go where emergency 
medical help is needed. 

There are students who are cal] members 
of the Durham-UNH Fire Department. They 
train with the regular members of the de- 
partment and become proficient in the use 
of the equipment carried on the fire trucks. 
Several of them spend their free hours at 
the station and they are ready and eager to 
respond when an alarm comes in. 

Helping new freshmen to get adjusted to 
college life is the job of about 80 students 
who are members of the Freshman Camp 
staff. For several days in September approx- 
imately 100 incoming freshmen meet with 
these upperclassmen at a summer camp in 
Gilmanton. In an atmosphere of relaxed 
spontaneity, entering students learn to break 
down the strained air of unfamilarity that 
goes with a new experience. Although a stu- 
dent-run venture, several members of the 
faculty, including group adviser John R. 
Haskell Jr. of the Whittemore School of 
Business and Economics, visit the camp for 
a firsthand look at the new arrivals before 
the rush of on-campus registration begins. 

In January the 21 members of Mortar 
Board, senior women’s scholastic honorary 
society, plan to sponsor a reception and 
luncheon for members of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature in the hope of explaining 
exactly what is going on at UNH these days 
and how most students really feel on issues. 
Visits to community clubs and local organi- 
zations throughout the state to meet citizens 
and present a picture of student activities is 
another goal. 

In a similar vein, a newly-organized un- 
dergraduate group calling itself “Image 71” is 
at work publishing a booklet telling the UNH 
student story for distribution throughout 
the state. 

The roster of student and community or- 
ganizations on campus grows still longer with 
the aid of intriguing names like Sophomore 
Sphinx or Campus Gold, but it becomes ap- 
parent after only a brief look at the activi- 
ties that the real spirit of the universal 
symbol of peace is being kept alive at UNH 
more in terms of positive actions than nega- 
tive words. 


CASH-FOR-CANS ALUMINUM 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last year 
I shared with the Senate information 
regarding the pioneering and public- 
spirited efforts of the Adolph Coors Co. 
to improve the environment in its 11- 
State marketing area. 

This effort involves a cash-for-cans 
incentive program to reduce litter and 
enable the company to approach its 
goal—production methods that will en- 
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able it to recycle everything the company 
uses. 

In this regard I have recently received 
a most heartening progress report from 
my good friend, Mr. William R. Coors, 
chairman of the board of the Coors Co. 
So that all Senators may inform them- 
selves concerning the efforts of this pro- 
gressive company, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for his letter to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADOLPH Coors CO., 
Golden, Colo., January 12, 1971. 


Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: A year ago I wrote 
all legislators in Adolph Coors Company’s 
1l-state marketing area to advise that our 
company was embarking upon a cash-for- 
cans aluminum recovery program. We did 
that because this company and its distribu- 
tors are solemnly committed to fight litter 
and solid waste in order to help keep Amer- 
ica the kind of place we all want it to be. 
In light of that commitment, I believe you 
will be interested to know these things: 

Public response to the cash-for-cans pro- 
gram has vastly exceeded our expectations. 
During the first 11 months of 1970, our 166 
distributors received 5,218,463 pounds of 
aluminum or more than 120-million cans. 
We paid the organizations and individuals 
who picked up that aluminum $521,846 for 
doing so. The program is not restricted to 
Coors cans ... Wwe pay for all aluminum 
containers, of whatever brand. Literally hun- 
dreds if not thousands of youth, civic and 
service organizations are cooperating with 
this program; they use the dime-a-pound 
proceeds for worthwhile community causes 
of all kinds, 

As you can imagine, our cash-for-cans 
program did not always meet with imme- 
diate public enthusiasm in our various 
marketing areas. Getting people concerned 
and involved has been the major Adolph 
Coors Company management effort during 
1970, and in some cases it has been a long, 
uphill fight. In areas where the community 
has gotten behind the effort, we are show- 
ing returns of over 60% of our cans. Since 
our studies indicate that not more than 
one percent of our cans actually end up as 
litter and that fully 99% of the users of our 
product dispose of the empty can properly, 
a 60% return not only all but eliminates 
the litter but makes an appreciable dent in 
the solids waste aspects as well. 

Litter has been defined as the visible por- 
tion of the solids waste iceberg. Although un- 
sightly and repugnant, litter is but a small 
fraction of the real, long-range environ- 
mental problem of solids waste disposal. We 
sre confident that in the long run recycling 
of aluminum containers will be a more satis- 
factory answer than returnable glass bottles 
in minimizing solids waste. For example, both 
Pepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola report that they 
only average 90% return on returnable soft- 
drink bottles which are sold for home con- 
sumption. In densely populated urban areas, 
the rate of return drops as low as 75%. One 
thousand returnable bottles weigh about 750 
pounds, At 90% return, each 1,000 bottles 
sold adds 75 pounds of glass to litter and 
solids wastes. One thousand aluminum cans 
weigh only 40 pounds, With no salvage at all 
the aluminum cans would comprise only 
about half the weight of solids waste that 
returnable bottles do. Yet we are confident 
of reaching a minimum 75% recycle level 
given the time to do so, 

Although we regard litter as the pressing 
and immediate problem and our initial ef- 
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forts with the cash-for-cans program have 
mainly been directed at correcting litter, we 
view the impending and ominous matter of 
solids waste and its disposal as the real and 
serious long-range environmental challenge. 
Thus, we regard aluminum can salvage and 
recycle as a permanent part of our overall 
operation. Of all of our management objec- 
tives it has the top priority. Our hope is that 
we will be allowed sufficient time to make it 
work. Our success to date exceeds our fond- 
est hopes although we regard it as just a 
start. 

Adolph Coors Company and its distributors 
will intensify their efforts to make the cash- 
for-cans program even more successful in 
1971. We anticipate that far more aluminum 
will be recovered for recycling. More and 
more companies are turning to aluminum 
packaging because they realize its environ- 
mental value. Further, in 1971 our company 
will discontinue use of the tall tinplate can 
replacing it with an aluminum can of our 
own manufacture. When that changeover is 
complete, all canned beer marketed by Coors 
will be in aluminum cans. 

A new and important program at Adolph 
Coors Company will provide for the salvage 
and reuse or recycle of our convenience 
bottles which have heretofore been nonre- 
turnable. All such bottles will soon have a 
redemption value of one cent each. The ma- 
jority of these will be suitable for reuse. 
Those that are not will be returned as cullet 
to a glass factory located a few miles from 
our brewery in Golden and melted up to be 
made into new bottles—that is—recycled. 
Glass like aluminum can be infinitely re- 
cycled. 

Thus with the completion of our 1971 
changeover on the tall can from tinplate to 
aluminum and the immediate adoption of a 
complete system of returnable bottles, every 
Coors can and bottle will have a cash return 
value, Both plans will be in effect through- 
out our entire marketing area ... Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

One other thing. A top management com- 
mittee at our company now is meeting regu- 
larly to determine how we can recycle every- 
thing that Adolph Coors Company uses... 
not only aluminum and glass, but also wood, 
Paper and the rest. We have found some an- 
Swers; we are seeking a total answer. This ef- 
fort also has top management priority. 

Our company is totally dedicated to the 
business of keeping this nation clean and 
inviting. We share and appreciate your con- 
cern with this vital problem, You have my 
personal pledge that Adolph Coors Company 
will be an outstanding leader in the pres- 
ervation of a quality environment for 
America. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM K. Coors, 
Chairman of the Board. 


UNAUTHORIZED USE OF NAMES BY 
“EAST-WEST TRADE MISSION” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, a mailing went out from an orga- 
nization calling itself the East-West 
Trade Mission, headquartered at the 
World Trade Center in San Francisco, 
Calif. This mailing was soliciting partici- 
pants for a trip to Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union and allegedly into Com- 
munist China. 

On the letterhead appeared my name 
as vice chairman of the mission. Ap- 
pearing also on the letterhead as mem- 
bers of the advisory board were Senator 
Percy, Congressman Conte, and Con- 
gressman LEGGETT. 
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None of us authorized the use of our 
names in connection with this venture. 
We have no reason to have any confi- 
dence whatsoever in this mission and 
wish to wholly disassociate ourselves 
from any connection with, endorsement 
of, or intention to participate in this 
trip. 

I have yet to receive even so much as a 
letter from the organizers of this alleged 
East-West Trade Mission, but upon hear- 
ing from other sources of the use of my 
name, I sent the following telegram, 
which I ask be reprinted at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr, PAUL SJEKLOCGHA, 
East-West Trade Mission, 
World Trade Center, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Regret the unfortunate use of my name 
unauthorized on recent mailing soliciting 
members for trip to Yugoslavia, Soviet Union, 
and China. Request immediate list with full 
mailing addresses of all persons contacted in 
any way with this trip on stationery with 
my name on letterhead. 

WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MONDALE, Many of the other in- 
dividuals appearing on this letter were 
similarly unaware of this use of their 
names, and Senator Percy has also in- 
formed the mission that his name should 
never have been used. Senator Percy and 
I, and Congressmen LEGGETT and CONTE, 
all of whom wish to be associated with 
this disavowal, will make every attempt 
to reach those contacted by this solicita- 
tion and inform them of this unfortunate 
error. 


TOWARD A NEW CHINA POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR McGOVERN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Sunday the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) made an important ad- 
dress urging revision of our Nation’s 
long outmoded and ill-founded policy 
toward China. 

It deserves the attention of all persons 
interested in foreign policy and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD A NEW CHINA PoLICY 
(Remarks by Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN at 
the University of the Pacific, Stockton, 

Calif., Jan. 24, 1971) 

A few days ago I announced that I am 
a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. 

In announcing that decision I made one 
commitment above all others. I pledged to 
seek and speak the truth with all the re- 
sources of mind and spirit I command. 

That standard requires an early effort to 
dispel the fog and myth which have for the 
past twenty years befuddled our attitudes 
and our actions toward Mainland China. 
These myths and fears may be the most 
costly and dangerous untruths in all of 
American public policy. 

They have isolated a population of 800 mil- 
lion, more than one-fourth of the world’s 
people. 

They have isolated the United States posi- 
tion from a large and growing body of world 
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opinions and practice; from trade, from dip- 
lomatic recognition, and from other forms 
of contacts which should characterize rela- 
tions between mature societies. 

They have pushed Chinese leadership into 
belligerence and suspicion toward the United 
States, creating enormous obstacles to the 
normalized relations which even the Nixon 
Administration, led by an architect of our 
distorted vision, seems now to recognize 
must ultimately come. 

They have placed us on the wrong side of 
nationalistic aspirations throughout Asia, 
and have forced our alliance with govern- 
ments which degrade the very principles of 
democracy, liberty and independence upon 
which our own nation is founded. 

And they have brought us twice into major 
wars, with a toll of 100,000 Americans dead 
in Korea and Vietnam and the total still 
rising in seemingly endless devastation. 

We must begin immediately to escape the 
tyranny of the untruths which have 
shackled our thinking for so long and to 
such ill effect. 

Our policy still reflects a belief, persisting 
since 1949, that the present government in 
Peking is but a temporary usurper of legiti- 
mate power in China. We still await the 
eventual return of Chiang Kai-shek or his 
descendents, expecting that he and some two 
million followers on Taiwan will somehow 
recapture control over the vast multitude of 
the Mainland which long ago expelled him. 

Put bluntly this is pure fantasy and it im- 
pedes all hopes for improved Sino-American 
relations. The Chinese civil war is over on 
the Mainland and it will not be undone. 

We formed the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, and we entered Vietnam and 
remain there today, because of another set of 
mistaken beliefs—those holding that China 
seeks to, or can, conquer and dominate her 
Asian neighbors. It is the domino theory, 
Dean Rusk’s “yellow peril” or Vice President 
Agnew’s more recent picture of a “Red Pe- 
king tidal wave engulfing all of Asia and 
Southeast Asia.” 

It is wrong for several reasons. It assumes 
that China has the capacity to negate senti- 
ments for nationhood and independence to 
which the Dutch, the British, the Japanese 
and the French have already yielded, and to 
which we must eventually yield as well. 

It assumes much more than the evidence 
sustains about Chinese regional ambitions 
and capacities. Those ambitions doubtless 
seek removal of visible threats to Chinese 
security—including some 600,000 American 
troops stationed in countries on her borders. 
They doubtless call, at least, for interna- 
tional neutrality among those countries, and 
@ willingness to deal with the same sort of 
Chinese influence that would be demanded 
by any Chinese government, communist or 
not. But where is the evidence that China is 
about to engulf her neighbors. 

Notwithstanding bellicose rhetoric, Chi- 
nese troops have operated beyond Chinese 
borders rarely in the past twenty-one years. 
They entered Korea only when the forces 
of General MacArthur were racing toward 
their borders in the Yalu River. If we have 
been unable until now to perceive their ac- 
tion as defensive, we should certainly be able 
to understand it in light of our own current 
“protective reaction” phraseology. Chinese 
troops have fought in India and Tibet, but 
the objectives were to claim disputed terri- 
tory not to elevate new ideology. We must 
also rely upon conjecture to support our im- 
pression of China as an instigator and driv- 
ing force behind “wars of national libera- 
tion” in Asia and other parts of the world. 

China has offered limited training and 
equipment to insurrectionary forces in a few 
countries. But she also regards revolution as 
& “do-it-yourself” enterprise. Thus, in the 
heavily analyzed writings of Defense Mar- 
shal Lin Piao, the heir-apparent to Mao Tse- 
tung, China is presented as a model and 
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other nations are told to carry out their own 
revolutions with no expectation of Chinese 
aid. China aspires to be the ideological center 
of world revolution, she seems to cherish 
with equal fervor her role as noncombatant. 

In defiance of our historic friendly rela- 
tions with the Chinese people, we have also 
come to regard communist Chinese as a race 
apart, intensely militant in nature and ut- 
terly lacking in civilized regard for human 
life. Like any racial prejudice, the thesis is 
without rational support. 

Finally, and with the gravest consequences, 
we see China as an inevitable military threat 
to our own security. Again, we take our view 
from selective reading of propaganda, ignor- 
ing both the written and real evidence of 
internal preoccupation and international 
caution. 

China, with four times our population, has 
a gross national product of less than one- 
twelfth of our own. She spends less than one- 
twelfth as much as we do on defense. She has 
fewer armed forces than we, and they are, 
especially after the cultural revolution, as 
much civil servants as soldiers. Some 85% of 
her population is agricultural, deyoted to 
the gigantic task of feeding her vast popula- 
tion. She is beset with enormous internal 
difficulties. Even if she had the inclination, 
she has neither the military or industrial 
capacity to seriously threaten our safety, at 
levels beyond the protection we can readily 
supply. 

It is time we began to assess China in real- 
istic terms. 

We must do so, first, because our actions 
and preparations for dealing with the China 
of our imaginations have damaged us far 
more than the China that is real either can 
or would, 

We must do so because our policy, instead 
of responding to existing threats, tends to 
create threats which would otherwise not be 
posed. 

And we must do so because we approach 
a new era, in which the consequences of 
continued efforts to isolate, encircle and vil- 
ify China can be even more deadly than the 
costs of the past. 

Let me suggest, then, several fundamental 
elements of a new posture toward China. 

First, we should forego any plan to con- 
struct an area defense antiballistic missile 
system designed to nullify the budding Chi- 
nese deterrent force. 

We have good enough reason to give up 
such plans on purely technical grounds, be- 
cause the NIKE-X-Sentinel-Safeguard can- 
not protect our population against even mod- 
erately sophisticated ICBM's, let alone against 
other methods of delivery. 

But the implications for U.S.-China rela- 
tions raise overwhelming support for the 
Same conclusion. We do not need an anti- 
Chinese ABM, and its construction will harm 
immeasurably the prospects for nuclear 
stability. 

China’s attitude toward nuclear weapons 
has been brash in rhetoric but cautious in 
practice. Like other nuclear powers, they 
contend that their nuclear capability is de- 
veloped solely to deter a nuclear attack from 
other countries. Their nuclear tests have 
been accompanied by advocacy of nuclear 
disarmament and the creation of “nuclear- 
weapon-free” zones. They have made a uni- 
lateral commitment against their own first 
use of nuclear weapons—something the 
United States has never done. They up- 
braided the Soviet Union for “adventurism” 
following the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. 

But if we still fear China’s attitudes, there 
is no prospect at all that the Chinese will 
attain a nuclear force big enough or ad- 
vanced enough to threaten our deterrent. 
They need never doubt that any attack on 
the United States will bring immediate de- 
struction to their own society, to all of their 
cities, to all of their painfully built indus- 
trial base, and to millions of their people. 
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Under such circumstances construction of 
an anti-Chinese ABM requires us to believe 
that. Peking is ruled by fools and suicidal 
maniacs, 

We cannot welcome any proliferation in 
these dangerous weapons. But neither can 
we stop the emergence of China as a nuclear 
force. We gain nothing and lose much, there- 
fore, by attempting to deny China the ability 
to deter nuclear attack; by attempting to 
deny her the same protection we consider 
prudent and responsible for ourselves. 

Second, our position on trade with China 
should be put on the same basis as U.S. trade 
with the Soviet Union and other communist 
nations in Eastern Europe. We must end the 
almost total embargo on trade which we haye 
imposed for twenty years, It is a relic of a 
futile and foolish attempt to bring down the 
communist government by isolating her from 
normal social and economic relations not 
only with the United States but with all free 
countries. Its primary victim has been the 
United States. It is costing us a vast market 
for our produce that is now being pre- 
empted by the Japanese and others while we 
keep our head stuck in the sand. 

Third, as an effort to initiate travel and 
cultural contacts, an invitation should be 
made at the Warsaw talks, and eventually 
in open dialogue with the Peking govern- 
ment, for visitations to the United States 
by Chinese scientists, government officials, 
newspapermen, and similar groups. We 
should begin, as well, to encourage Amer- 
ican-Chinese natural scientists working in 
purely theoretical fields to resume their pri- 
vate contacts in China and to seek visas to 
visit their families, relatives and friends from 
whom they have been separated for more 
than 20 years. 

Fourth, we must address without equi- 
vocation the perplexing question of Chinese 
representation in the United Nations. 

Prior to the next general assembly meet- 
ing, the United States should enlist major- 
ity support for a resolution to recognize the 
Peoples Republic of China as the legitimate 
occupant of China’s seats in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and on the Security 
Council. On the question of Taiwan, we may 
consider a subsequent arrangement con- 
tinuing membership in the U.N., but not on 
the Security Council, pending settlement of 
the island’s status. We should abandon our 
effort to designate Chinese representation 
an “important question” requiring two- 
thirds approval. 

Fifth, we should adopt a similar approach 
to the problem of recognition. Again, I can 
foresee no simple solution to the Taiwan 
issue. We should, however, be clear on one 
point; that our recognition of reality with 
respect to the Chinese civil war will, of it- 
self, raise serious questions about Chiang 
Kai-shek’s claim that he leads the govern- 
ment of any country. He agrees with Peking’s 
claim that Taiwan is part of China. If that 
issue is resolved positively then we must 
recognize that Taiwan, too, will live under 
the same government as the Mainland. If 
not, and there are some historical and eth- 
nic reasons for such a view, then Chiang’s 
claim to authority on the island will still 
derive only from the fact that he fied there 
and took and held power with brutal force 
after his defeat on the Mainland. 

In any case, the status of Taiwan is not 
ours to decide. We may hope for its resolution 
through international auspices or among the 
Chinese and Taiwanese people themselves. 
But we should move now to recognize the 
government in Peking and to seek diplomatic 
relations. Chinese acceptance of the Canada 
formula, in which Canada was obliged only 
to take note of the Chinese claim to Taiwan, 
sets a useful pattern which we could wisely 
pursue. The desperate need for 
knowledge, contact and understanding 


should be denied no longer. 
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For twenty-five years, through the ad- 
ministration of five presidents, Democratic 
and Republican, the United States has man- 
aged to avoid both nuclear and conventional 
war with the Soviet Union. 

Within the next decade we must learn to 
live with another hostile nuclear power. We 
must gain that knowledge quickly, and we 
must overcome conditions of ignorance and 
mutual distrust immensely more serious 
than those which accompanied the Soviet 
Union's nuclear capability. 

But we can draw on that experience. 

Avoiding war with the Soviet Union has 
meant many things. It has, of course, meant 
maintaining forces of our own sufficient to 
prevent nuclear blackmail. But that is only 
a small part of the problem and one easily 
overemphasized, for to arm beyond the re- 
quirements of deterrence is to accelerate a 
dangerous and wasteful arms race. 

It has meant devoting much of our ablest 
diplomatic talent to Soviet affairs, so that 
our men in Moscow might provide our gov- 
ernment with the most accurate possible 
understanding of Soviet capabilities, plans 
and interests. 

It has meant establishing facilities and 
institutions through which we can communi- 
cate clearly and quickly with Soviet leaders, 
so that war will not occur through misun- 
derstanding or accident. 

It has meant the quest for an intelligent 
and realistic appraisal of our own essential 
interests and those of our allies, so that we 
can negotiate with a clear understanding 
of the possibilities and priorities. 

It has meant sometimes taking the first 
step when there was no assurance that our 
initiative would be reciprocated. 

Above all, it has meant a constant and 
patient search, probing for areas of com- 
mon interest so that we might not only 
avoid war but also begin the process of con- 
trolling, and then ending, the production 
of those weapons that make war between 
nuclear powers the most ominous threat to 
the world’s future. 

The heaviest responsibility facing the next 
president is to initiate and then press for- 
ward as rapidly as circumstances will allow, 
a dialogue with China of the sort that has 
made our relations with the Soviet Union, 
if not friendly, at least less dangerous to our- 
selves and to the world. 

The search will require patience, skill and 
understanding, as it has in the case of the 
Soviet Union. We have had, and will con- 
tinue to have, profound differences of inter- 
est and outlook with both regimes. At the 
beginning we can expect that many of our 
initiatives will be met with scorn. 

But we do have common interests. We 
share, I believe, a common aspiration for 
avoiding the confrontation which could end 
human life on this planet, for in that kind 
of conflict there can be no winners, 

And we can share a respect for national 
boundaries in all parts of the world, and a 
hope that what competition there is between 
conflicting ideologies beyond those bound- 
aries will be conducted in peace. We can 
achieve that if we can on both sides replace 
hysteria with reason and temper our passion 
with common sense. 

A nation as rich and powerful as the 
United States can readily afford to move in 
a spirit of understanding and respect. 

If we are truly committed to truth, and if 
we are determined to shed the burdens of 
past mistakes, then we can clearly do no less. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this Fri- 
day all Americans will join the millions 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
celebrating the 53d anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. 
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This day has special meaning for those 
Americans who are directly linked by 
ties of birth, or memory or affection with 
Ukrainia. But it should also have special 
meaning for all other Americans who 
have similar ties with the numerous 
other nations currently suffering under 
Soviet despotism. 

For every American who has ties to 
a captive nation, this day is a day for 
renewed dedication to the proposition 
that freedom is indivisible. 

Similarly, for all Americans, of what- 
ever ethnic stock, Ukrainian independ- 
ence day is a day for counting our bless- 
ings. We who were born free cannot ne- 
glect the lessons which history has taught 
about the vulnerability of freedom. We 
have much to learn from those of our 
fellow citizens who have had more direct 
experience with 20th century tyranny. 

This Nation is fortunate to have the 
allegiance of these brave and good citi- 
zens, whose understanding of the mean- 
ing and price of freedom is so clear. 


PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 
DISPLAYS ITS GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
always been proud of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard’s contribution to the de- 
fense of our country and their contribu- 
tion to the welfare of our citizens. Once 
again they deserve recognition. The 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard employees 
and military personnel reached an all- 
time high for blood donations in the 
New Hampshire-Vermont area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about their con- 
tribution which appeared in the Ports- 
mouth Periscope be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PORTSMOUTH’S BLOOD DONATIONS IN 1970 AT 
ALL TIME HIGH; SHIPYARD LEADS ALL IN- 
DUSTRIES IN VERMONT-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Blood donations by employees and military 
personnel on the monthly visits of the Red 
Cross Bloodmobile during the calendar year 
1970 surpassed donations in all industrial 
facilities in New Hampshire and Vermont. A 
total of 2,115 pints of blood were donated at 
PNS during 1970, an average of 176 pints of 
blood each month. This is an all time high 
for blood donors at Portsmouth. Previous 
record high was in 1966, with 2,072 pints of 
blood donated. 

Shipyarders consistent support of the 
Blood Program was recognized Tuesday 
morning, December 15, at a ceremony held 
in the Administration Bldg., when Charles 
T. Mazza, Assistant Administrator, Vermont- 
New Hampshire Red Cross Regional Blood 
Center, presented a letter of commendation 
to Captain Donald H. Kern, Shipyard Com- 
mander, who accepted the citation for all 
PNS blood donors. Mazza added his personal 
commendation, pointing out that accolades 
were also in order to volunteers who turn 
out to donate and are unable to do so be- 
cause they cannot meet medical standards 
for giving blood. 

Representing all blood donors at the cere- 
mony were Earl F. Frost, Shop 72 and Robert 
P. Hopley, Planning. They are among the 
leading donors, each employee having donat- 
ed 10 gallons of blood. Maurice Bedard, also 
& 10 gallon donor, was unable to attend. He 
is the Shipyard’s top donor, with 86 pints of 
blood credited to his official Blood Donor 
Record card. 
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Among Shipyard officials in attendance 
were Donald K. Holster, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations and Administrator of the 
Shipyard’s Blood Program; and Kenneth C. 
Clement, Employee Services, who is Coordina- 
tor. 
The letter of commendation, signed by 
Edward R. Stearn, Administrator, Vt.-N. H. 
Red Cross Blood Program, with headquarters 
in Burlington, Vt., is quoted: 

“Officials of the Vermont-New Hampshire 
Red Cross Blood Program throughout the re- 
gion join me in extending heartiest congrat- 
ulations on the outstanding blood drawing 
held at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard De- 
cember 2. As you may know, the 206 pints 
donated that day brought the total for the 
calendar year 1970 to 2,115 pints, an all time 
high for this installation. As a matter of 
fact, this is also a new 12-month record for 
any group, plant or other facility in our en- 
tire region. 

“The total donated on December 2 could 
not have arrived at a better time, since our 
blood drawing for the preceding week had 
been curtailed by the Thanksgiving holiday 
and with no drawing being held on the day 
following. Thanks to the response of Ship- 
yard employees, however, we were able to 
meet all demands, including exactly 100 
pints sent to just one of our hospitals over a 
three day period from Saturday through 
Monday. 

“A quick check of our records indicates 
that in the 208 blood drawings held at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard from September 
1953 through December 1970, there have been 
27,774 pints of blood donated. In itself this 
total is outstanding, but we believe there are 
two factors that make this figure even more 
significant, The first is that donations are 
on the rise rather than declining. The sec- 
ond is that every request we have made for 
rare types of blood to meet special situa- 
tions such as open heart surgery, aneurysms, 
etc., have, without exception, been exceeded 
by a substantial 

“All of us involved in the day to day op- 
eration of this program are aware of the 
time and effort required to achieve the re- 
sults enumerated above. Please convey our 
sincere thanks to Donald K. Holster, Direc- 
tor, Industrial Relations Office and Kenneth 
©. Clement, Blood Program Coordinator, for 
the planning and direction they have given 
this program over the years. 

“We trust that all others who have helped 
in any way in achieving this outstanding rec- 
ord of accomplishment are aware of how 
much their support is appreciated by our 
hospital patients and their families. Needless 
to say, we are aware that this increase in 
donations in recent years could not have 
been achieved without your personal interest 
and support.” 


SOVIET TREATMENT OF JEWS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to speak 
briefly on the plight of Soviet Jewry. 
Many Americans, both in the public and 
private sector, have recently condemned 
Soviet atrocities toward Russian Jews. 
It was perhaps this public condemnation 
that most contributed to the commuta- 
tion of the death penalties handed down 
by the Soviet court in the case of the 
“alleged” Leningrad hijackers. 

Although the facts seem to clearly 
stand out in this matter, I would like to 
briefly address myself toward an ex- 
amination of Soviet policy with regards 
to its Jewish minority. Unlike other mi- 
nority groups, Jews in the Soviet Union 
lack the basic privileges afforded to their 
fellow citizens. They are not allowed to 
learn either Hebrew or the Yiddish lan- 
guage in Soviet schools. Many of their 
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religious observances have been hindered 
by state restrictions. 

Although the state atheistic policy sup- 
posedly does allow freedom of religious 
expression for the Jew, this freedom 
is indeed limited, The largest synagogue 
in Moscow has a seating capacity for 
around 600 people. There are only three 
synagogues in Moscow serving 500,000 
Jews. A new edition of a Hebrew prayer 
book has not been printed in years. 

Soviet policy toward Russian Jews 
represents a perfect example of Com- 
munist “double think.” Such a policy is 
enunciated through state rhetoric pro- 
claiming the justice and humanity of the 
Soviet system. In many instances, Rus- 
sian Jews are paraded into the public 
eye extolling the justice of the system. 
Undoubtedly, fear for their own lives, as 
well as for the lives of their families and 
friends, has played a large role in their 
public allegiance to the Soviet Union. 

The other side of the “doublethink” 
campaign is represented by an increasing 
antisemetic effort by the totalitarian re- 
gime of Brezhnev and Kosygin. Although 
it is clear that the czarist pogroms and 
the Nazi-like concentration camp experi- 
ences are absent from Soviet life, it seems 
to me that a policy of genocide does exist 
in the Soviet Union. It can be labeled as 
a genocide policy aimed at the spirit—a 
policy intended to destroy the personal 
and unique qualities of a people. 

This policy, which has accentuated 
over the past few months, seems to be 
backfiring. As happens in so many 
similar episodes of human behavior, the 
persecuted Jewish minority in Russia has 
rediscovered a sense of cultural and reli- 
gious cohesiveness. Russian Jews in 
growing numbers have rejected the goal 
of complete assimilation into Soviet so- 
ciety. 

We musi ask ourselves what are the 
causes for this sudden upsurge of blatant 
anti-Semitic activity in Russia. There are 
a number of plausible answers to this 
question. First, it seems quite evident 
that the powers that be in the Soviet 
Union are attempting, with some success, 
to place the “scapegoat” image on the 
Jews. This is not new to the world and 
particularly not new to Russia. Of course, 
somebody must be blamed for the failure 
of the Bolshevik revolution and the 
Marxist ideal. By placing the blame on a 
recalcitrant and mostly unassimilated 
minority, Soviet authorities intend to 
take the pressure off themselves. 

Therefore, Soviet propaganda has 
shifted the blame to some innocuous 
worldwide conspiracy spearheaded by 
the expansionist State of Israel and the 
imperialistic nations in the free world. 
This is most absurd. The only concrete 
problem in this matter is the desire of a 
group of people to realize self-determina- 
tion; to acquire the choice of living either 
in the Soviet Union free from prejudice 
and discrimination or to have the op- 
portunity to emigrate to Israel. 

It is estimated that at least 50 percent 
of the Jews now living in the Soviet 
Union would emigrate to Israel if the op- 
portunity would arise. The granting of 
this license to emigrate, it would seem to 
me, would represent a major propaganda 
victory for the Soviet system. It would 
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show to the world that Soviet justice and 
humanitarianism can at times be more 
than the empty words we so often read 
about in Pravda and Izvestia. 

The failure to grant this license indi- 
cates that something deeper than what 
appears on the surface has assisted in 
formulating Soviet policy. I would 
strongly suggest that some direct or in- 
direct agreement has been made between 
the Soviet Union and a number of Arab 
States stipulating that Jewish emigration 
to Israel be kept at a bare minimum, 
Although certainly no agreement has 
been made public, it is quite likely that 
one exists. Israel is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world that is actively en- 
couraging people to emigrate to her land. 
This is to be understood, since population 
and military manpower is perhaps the 
only area where Israel’s Arab neighbors 
can claim an advantage. It must be con- 
sidered, at least in a military sense, a 
triumph of enormous magnitude that a 
people numbering less than 3 million has 
been able to withstand a force of more 
than 100 million people for such a long 
period of time. 

The world must continue to apply pres- 
sure to Soviet persecution of its Jewish 
minority. The United States, as leader of 
the free world, must continue to make 
note of a judicial system whose main 
characteristic is that individuals are con- 
sidered guilty until proven innocent and 
where defense counsel is in reality a sim- 
ple tool of the Procurator’s Office. 

The recent kangaroo court procedures 
of the alleged Leningrad hijackers is a 
perfect example of the Soviet judicial 
system. Moreover, it is an example of the 
“de-Khrushchevization” policy—an ex- 
clusively Soviet intention to harden rela- 
tions with the free world. We must call 
attention to these atrocities. However, at- 
tention in the form of bombing Soviet 
buildings in the United States represents 
a simple degeneration to tactics epit- 
omized by Communists and supporters 
of those governments. 

I will continue to make note of similar 
examples of Soviet totalitarian injustice 
as they appear in the future. I am confi- 
dent that the Congress, the President and 
all people who cherish freedom will join 
me in this endeavor. 


GEN, DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
yesterday, January 26, was the 91st an- 
niversary of the birth of General of the 
Army, Douglas MacArthur. 

It was a day, too, in which the 
Douglas MacArthur commemorative 
stamp was issued in the city of Norfolk, 
Va. 

It is appropriate that this stamp 
should be first issued in Virginia’s largest 
city, and the city in which General Mac- 
Arthur’s mother was born. Norfolk is also 
the site of the MacArthur Memorial 
Foundation, whose president and treas- 
urer is the former mayor, W. Fred Duck- 
worth. 

Making the address at the luncheon. 
attended by 600 guests; was Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, Chief of Staff of 
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the U.S. Army. Present, too, was Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur, the General’s 
widow. 

There are several lines in General 
Westmoreland’s address to which I invite 
special attention. He, as did General 
MacArthur, emphasized that the guide- 
post of the American soldier is “duty, 
honor and country.” I cite another para- 
graph in General Westmoreland’s ad- 
dress. 


General MacArthur knew better than most 
that the struggle for freedom never ends .. - 
it is eternal. Each new generation must re- 
secure for itself the blessings of liberty—- 
both the privileges, and more important the 
responsibilities. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of General Westmoreland’s address be 
at this time printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY GENERAL W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
CHIEF or Starr, UNITED STATES ARMY, DEDI- 
CATION OF THE GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Dovctas MACARTHUR COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP, GOLDEN TRIANGLE HOTEL, NORFOLK, 
Va., TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1971 


To participate in this tribute to General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur is a per- 
sonal honor and privilege. But as we dedicate 
this commemorative stamp, we also, today, 
celebrate the 9ist birthday of this giant of 
a man. 

Soldier, statesman, administrator, pa- 
triot, and genuine humanitarian, General 
MacArthur has earned a hallowed place in 
the history of our Nation. His exploits need 
no recital to the American people. They are 
well known to all. They are a tribute to a 
half century of dedicated service to our 
country . ..in peace and in three wars. 

General MacArthur was first and foremost 
a professional soldier. But he was more than 
the sum of his individual acts—he lives as 
the embodiment of all that a soldier aspires 
to be, what he can be, what he shall be. He 
is the symbol of the profession of arms. AS 
we salute this great soldier, we recognize 
at the same time the profession that he has 
so dramatically represented and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who follow in his 
path. 

Appreciation for the military profession . . . 
what it means... what it supports... 
why it is n . . . Was enshrined as 
never before by General MacArthur on that 
day in 1962 at West Point when he received 
the highest award of his fellow alumni—the 
Sylvanus Thayer Award. As Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy at the 
time, I was privileged to be his official host. 
In accepting the award, General MacArthur, 
before the assembled Corps of Cadets, gradu- 
ates, and distinguished guests, spoke without 
notes for 45 minutes in the most eloquent 
prose. He stated that his receipt of that 
award was... not intended primarily to 
honor a personality, but to symbolize a great 
moral code .. . an expression of the ethics 
of the American soldier ... the profession 
of arms .. . that the very obsession of [the] 
public service [of the American soldier] 
must be duty, honor, country. ... 

Today, the very obsession of our Army on 
the frontiers of freedom throughout the 
world remains focused on General MacAr- 
thur’s dramatic charge. 

Throughout his entire career, General 
MacArthur had the satisfaction that only 
comes from “helping others help them- 
selves”... first in the Philippines... 
next in Japan ... then in Korea ... a satis- 
faction that we now have in Vietnam, where 
once again we as a nation help others to help 
themselves. 
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There the young men in our Armed Forces 
have essentially done what they were asked 
to do: 

Help prevent a communist takover by force 
of South Vietnam. 

Help bring an end to terror in South 
Vietnam. 

Help achieve a just, honorable and lasting 


peace. 

And help South Vietnam build a strong 
viable nation. I know that General Mac- 
Arthur would be proud of the demonstrable 
dedication of the men who have done their 
duty in Southeast Asia . . . who haye done— 
and done well—what they were asked to do 

General MacArthur knew better than most 
that the struggle for freedom never ends... 
it is eternal. Each new generation must re- 
secure for itself the blessings of liberty—both 
the privileges and more important the re- 
sponsibilities. 

No one appreciated more our rich tradition 
and the price that humanity has paid for 
freedom than General Douglas MacArthur. 
In responding to the results of a magazine 
poll on the question of the military obliga- 
tions of the citizen, he stated: .. . so many 
seem to be unfamiliar with the struggle of 
mankind for the free institutions we enjoy. 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Emancipation, the rights of small 
nations and other birthrights of this gen- 
eration have been bought with the high price 
of human suffering and human sacrifice, 
much of it on the fields of battle. 

These eloguent words of General MacAr- 
thur reflecting the cost of freedom were re- 
corded almost four decades ago. They are 
true today ... they are immutable. 

Our Army stationed here in the United 
States and around the world—an Army of 
over a million men and women—is your 
Army just as it was in General MacArthur’s 
time. Its only reason for being is to safe- 
guard those values in our way of life that 
all of us so jealously cherish—to serve the 
national interest. 

The United States Army has always served 
our Nation with unfaltering dedication, un- 
swerving loyalty, and absolute devotion. We 
continue to cherish our apolitical role as set 
forth in our Constitution. General MacAr- 
thur’s charge that the “great national prob- 
lems are not for [military] professional par- 
ticipation or military solution” has never 
been more appropriate. Our “guidepost 
stands out like a ten-fold beacon in the 
night: Duty, honor, country.” 

His legacy . . . symbolized by the stamp 
we dedicate today ... is our obligation to 
the American people of this great Nation. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in recent 
days, the Persian Gulf members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries—OPEC—have raised the 
specter of an embargo of the shipment 
of Middle East crude oil. This will place 
our friends and allies in Western Europe 
and Japan in an extremely precarious 
position. Fortunately for this country, 
our domestic oil industry is strong 
enough to allow us to avoid total de- 
pendence upon Middle East supplies. 

If an oil embargo does occur, it is 
estimated that Western Europe will ex- 
haust its petroleum supplies within 3 
months. This country cannot supply 
Western Europe with petroleum as it did 
in 1967 because of its own increased 
domestic needs and the defense require- 
ments in Vietnam. 

We will have to carefully utilize our 
resources to meet our own needs. Be- 
cause a great portion of the petroleum 
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used in Vietnam comes from the Middle 
East, wè will be forced to supply our mili- 
tary effort from our own oil production. 
Because we have avoided reliance upon 
foreign crude oil sources, we can do this. 

I would caution, however, that both 
Venezuela and Canada supply the United 
States with significant quantities of 
crude oil. The Canadians in turn get an 
important part of their crude oil from 
the Persian Gulf. It is reasonable to as- 
sume then, that a Middle East embargo 
would reduce the oil available to Canada 
and, therefore, reduce the amount of oil 
which that country would be willing to 
export to the United States. 

I regret that we face the danger of an 
embargo and hope that it will not ma- 
terialize. I must point out, however, that 
those of us who support a strong do- 
mestic oil industry presented the possi- 
bility of this very danger to Congress 
when it cut the depletion allowance last 
year and to the administration and Con- 
gress alike when they considered elimi- 
nating the mandatory oil import quota 
system. I argued then that these steps— 
reduction of the depletion allowance and 
elimination of the quota system—would 
so weaken our domestic oil industry that 
our Nation would be forced to rely on 
foreign sources for our petroleum needs. 
The argument is valid today. 

We can all be thankful that the Pres- 
ident heard our plea and preserved the 
oil import quota system. The health of 
the domestic oil industry is necessary to 
the welfare of the United States. We 
cannot allow it to become so weak that 
we find ourselves in the position of our 
Western European friends—at the mercy 
of foreign sources for our very survival. 


CRISIS OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG 
RETURNING VETERANS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
problem of unemployment among our re- 
turning veterans is reaching critical pro- 
portions. While the unemployment crisis 
has reached dire proportions throughout 
our society, the effect upon veterans is 
among the most serious. The unemploy- 
ment rate for veterans is consistently 
higher than among comparable nonvet- 
erans of the same age and educational 
level. 

I have been most concerned about 
double sacrifices we are imposing upon 
our veterans. Not only do they risk their 
lives and limbs in military service to 
their country, but they are also bearing 
the greatest part of the burden of un- 
employment in the war against inflation, 
a situation created by the very war in 
which these men have served. 

In the last session of the 91st Con- 
gress, I worked to include special provi- 
sions to assist veterans in S. 3867, the 
comprehensive Employment and Man- 
power Act, which was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident on December 16, 1970. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I held hear- 
ings on unemployment and overall re- 
adjustment problems of returning veter- 
ans on November 25 and December 3, 
1970. These hearings revealed that the 
No. 1 problem facing veterans is unem- 
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ployment, and that immediate action is 
needed. I am currently preparing legisla- 
tion to correct some of the problems re- 
vealed by these hearings. 

On January 25, I joined with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELson) and the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs) as well as 23 
other Senators in sponsoring legislation 
to provide public service employment 
during periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment, This bill, S. 31, the Emergency 
Employment Act, will provide meaning- 
ful service jobs for the unemployed and 
underemployed, including veterans. In 
section 2(4) of the bill a special emphasis 
on returning veterans’ employment needs 
is included. 

The problem of veterans’ unemploy- 
ment has recently received more of the 
public recognition it deserves. I am most 
pleased that our subcommittee hearings 
have helped to focus attention on this 
issue. 

The administration and several vet- 
erans’ groups have taken action to pub- 
licize this critical situation, primarily 
through efforts to bring veterans and 
existing jobs together. This effort is com- 
mendable and should be encouraged. 
However, this does not reach the most 
serious problem of insuring that enough 
jobs exist to be filled by the unemployed, 
especially our unemployed veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is an 
organization dedicated to the service of 
its fellow veterans and deserves con- 
gratulations for its continuing efforts to 
develop solutions and programs for the 
successful readjustment of returning 
veterans. 

A recent article in the VFW magazine 
underscores the veterans’ unemployment 
problem and emphasizes the need to pro- 
vide prompt and effective job counseling 
and job placement services. 

Printed with the article are the per- 
tinent comments of concern expressed by 
my good friend and fellow Californian, 
Mr. H. R. Rainwater, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. President, I commend the article 
and comments to the attention of my col- 
leagues and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Mr. James K. Ander- 
son, “Jobs for Veterans,” which appears 
at page 21 of the January 1971 issue of 
the VFW magazine, along with com- 
ments of Mr. Rainwater be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOBS FOR VETERANS 
(By James K, Anderson) 

What are the job prospects for returning 
veterans in 1971? 

This is a major question facing young men 
as they return to civilian life and one that 
the Nixon Administration is going to be 
wrestling with for many months to come. 

In an effort to help them find suitable 
work, President Nixon in October began a 
Jobs for Veterans Campaign aimed at focus- 
sing national attention on the probiem, using 
existing programs to train veterans and to 
encourage employers to hire them. 

“Jobs for Veterans is a nationwide effort 
to highlight the quality of the American 
veteran whose blend of skills and self-discl- 
pline make him an ideal candidate for em- 
ployment,” said President Nixon. “He has 
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proved himself in the military—all he needs 
is the opportunity to demonstrate that he 
can contribute as much in civilian employ- 
ment. 

“T want this program to increase the na- 
tional awareness of the veteran's potential 
as an employee and I am confident that 
public and private employers will meet the 
challenge by providing veterans with widened 
job and training opportunities.” 

James F, Oates Jr., retired president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
appointed national chairman. 

Involved in the campaign are the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Commerce and Defense and 
the Veterans Administration. 

Out of the 27 million living veterans, al- 
most 4,100,000 are from the Vietnam Era. This 
means that they are younger—their average 
age is 25.3, compared with 44.4 for all vet- 
erans—and many this year will be entering 
the job market for the first time. 

Heightening the problem of veteran em- 
ployment is the expected higher discharge 
rate in 1971, accompanying increased troop 
withdrawals from Vietnam, In recent years, 
separations from the service have added ap- 
proximately a million men a year to the 
nation’s job force. The number of returning 
veterans has been increasing at a rate of 
100,000 a year since 1965. 

A partial picture of the employment prob- 
lems of veterans in a tightening job market 
can be seen from their jobless pay claims 
filed under the special Unemployment Com- 
pensation Plan for Ex-Servicemen (UCX). 

According to the Department of Labor sta- 
tistics, 78,200 veterans were reported to be 
continuing to file claims by the end of the 
first week of last July. This total was 44,900 
more than for the same period in 1969. Now 
the rate of new claims being filed by recent- 
ly discharged veterans is running at the rate 
of more than 40,000 a month. 

Some 2 million veterans used their state 
employment offices in finding work last year, 
but only half of them were placed in non- 
farm jobs. 

Of the more than a million veterans re- 
turning to their homes each year, at least 
950,000 of them are short-termers with two 
to four years’ service, 50,000 junior officers 
completing tours of duty, 65,000 career men 
with 20 or more years of service and 120,000 
members of minority groups. 

Experience since 1964, the beginning of 
the Vietnam Era, has shown that a fourth of 
those being discharged will return to school, 
but the balance will seek work immedi- 
ately—and not where they were employed 
when they went into service. 

The increase in the number of veterans 
looking for work can be seen from the growth 
in registrations with state employment serv- 
ices. In 1970 it was 2 million but in the 
previous fiscal year it was 1.7 million, a jump 
of more than 300,000 in one year. 

Department of Labor projected figures for 
1971 indicate another increase of 300,000 new 
applications for jobs in the 2,400 offices of 
state employment services. This will bring 
the total 2,300,000. 

States most affected by separations include 
California, with 11.03% of the million plus; 
New York, 7.47% Pennsylvania, 5.77%; Tex- 
as, 5.63%; Illinois, 5.45%; and Ohio, 5.29%. 
The others range from Michigan, 4.54%, to 
Alaska, .02%. 

According to Department of Labor statis- 
tics, male veterans filed 32.1% of all new job 
applications and were given 34% of the non- 
farm jobs. 

A factor enhancing the employability of 
recently discharged veterans is their military 
training. For instance, 80% of the former 
enlisted men and and 95% of the ex-officers 
have acquired skills in the service that can 
be utilized in civilian work. These involve 
engineering, technical trades and administra- 
tion. 
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Most officers are college graduates, while 
83% of the enlisted men have had 12 or 
more years’ schooling. In addition, the De- 
fense Department spends more than $3 bil- 
lion a year on education and training, & 
third of it in technical fields. 

Another bright spot on the employment 
horizon was the success of the VA and Bos- 
ton Globe-sponsored New England Vietnam 
Veterans Job Mart held in Boston late in 
the summer. 

Job promises went to 7,000 veterans who 
were tested and interviewed and a total of 
15,000 employment opportunities were of- 
fered, Salaries were from $4,500 to $18,700. 

Not only were many of the veterans able 
to find work but Donald E. Johnson, Veter- 
ans Administrator, said the spirits of many 
were buoyed because it was evidence that a 
government agency was taking a personal 
interest in the men’s welfare. 

A further indication of the picture of vet- 
erans employment is to be found in the re- 
cent VA publication “Two Years of Out- 
reach,” covering the period from 1968 to 
1970. 

According to the survey made for this VA 
study, unemployment among veterans six 
to 12 months after separation ranged from a 
high of 18.5% for Negroes without high 
school to 6.2% for non-Negroes, with the rate 
for all veterans at 6.7%, which is higher than 
the national average. 

Median monthly earnings for all veterans 
who reported their income to VA question- 
ers were $507. Negroes, however, earned $465. 

Although GI Bill training and educational 
benefits are available to veterans, only 24% 
of those answering reported they were tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity after six 
to 14 months of civilian life, but the same 
percentage said they expected to begin up- 
grading themselves in another six months. 

Failure to enter training programs was ex- 
plained by 17% as indecision; a need for 
more money for their families, 16.5%, and 
fulltime employment, 25.7%. 

It is significant that 70% of the inquiries 
the VA has received from Vietnam veterans 
concern educational benefits and 33% on- 
the-job training. 

Educationally and therefore jobwise the 
Vietnam veteran is in a somewhat more ad- 
yantageous position than his World War II or 
Korean War counterpart. Seventy percent of 
the men who have served since Aug. 4, 1964, 
were high school graduates when they en- 
tered service, compared with 54% of World 
War II yeterans and 56% of those serving at 
the time of the Korean War. 

Further, the percentage of veterans from 
Vietnam with high school diplomas is in- 

. According to recent figures it is 
rising to higher than 80%, while two-thirds 
of current GI Bill trainees were high school 
graduates when they entered training and 
11% had finished four or more years of col- 
lege. 

Realization that better jobs and more edu- 
cation go hand in hand has sent 817,000 into 
VA training programs, as of last summer, for 
an increase of 35% over a comparable period 
last year and 7% more than the peak of 764,- 
000 reached by Korean War GI Bill trainees 
in 1957. Nearly 60% of the 817,000 are in col- 
leges. 

Those receiving on-the-job training have 
risen from 45,000 in 1969 to 78,000 in 1970. 

As the Nixon Administration noted, this 
year will be a difficult one for veterans who 
are coming home looking for work: 

“This is a crucial period for the veteran, 
especially for those returning to areas of in- 
creasing competition for good jobs. With the 
present economic situation corresponding 
with the increase in the number of return- 
ing servicemen, we are witnessing a steady 
rise in unemployment among veterans, es- 
pecially among younger enlisted men from 
the Vietnam Era. Many more find themselves 
under-utilized and under-employed.” 
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HIRE VETERANS, RAINWATER URGES 

Recognizing the problems of veterans em- 
ployment, Commander-in-Chief Herbert R. 
Rainwater is urging that V.F.W.’s Employ- 
ment Program—“A Job for Each Veteran”— 
be strengthened. 

Post Commanders throughout the organi- 
zation have been alerted by Rainwater to 
the need for intensified effort in this cam- 
paign on behalf of: 

“Young veterans who haye recently put 
aside their uniforms.” 

“Older veterans who are phased out of their 
previous employment because of technologi- 
cal changes.” 

“Handicapped veterans who require some 
special effort to match job requirements with 
their individual capabilities and limitations.” 

In urging action on this problem, Rain- 
water has pointed out that the V.F.W.’s Man- 
ual for Employment Officers lists the names, 
telephone numbers and addresses of Vet- 
erans Employment Representatives (VERs) 
in all areas of the country. 

As part of the Department of Labor, they 
are “eager, ready, willing and able to promote 
job opportunities for veterans and to insure 
adequate job counseling,” Rainwater advised. 

Each Post, he continued, should appoint 
an Employment Officer to maintain contact 
with VERs to assure veterans preference in 
job placement and with prospective employ- 
ers in the Post’s area and to bring them to- 
gether with job-seeking veterans. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has delivered a 
thoughtful commentary, apparently the 
product of intensive and scholarly analy- 
sis, on the subject of Federal revenue 
sharing with State and local govern- 
ments. This statement deserves an 
equally thoughtful reply. 

While I have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to devote an equivalent amount 
of time and resources to a comparative 
analysis of the distinguished gentle- 
man’s statement, I do wish to respond 
today to the major points at issue. A 
more disciplined and scholarly analysis 
can follow. 

At the start, it is well to emphasize 
some significant areas of agreement 
between Mr. Mitts and myself. 

First, we both recognize the existence 
of very real and very serious fiscal prob- 
lems faced by many localities. 

Second, we both recognize the long 
and established legacy of Federal inter- 
est in the viability of State and local 
governments and in the adequacy and 
quality of the public services they pro- 
vide. This expression of national interest 
is best typified by reference to the explo- 
sive growth experienced in Federal 
grants-in-aid to States and localities 
over the past 25 years. This record of 
channeling Federal revenues back to 
States and localities for spending on 
specified domestic functions is well 
established. 

Third, we both recognize and deplore 
the hopeless administrative tangle which 
now engulfs our Federal grant-in-aid 
system. The proliferation of narrow cat- 
egorical programs has proceeded at a 
pace matched only by the dollar growth 
in overall Federal assistance to States, 
and localities. 

In response to these three recognized 
points of wide agreement, President 
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Nixon has presented a very bold and 
promising proposal—one uniquely suited 
to our national needs, Chairman MILLS, 
on the other hand, suggests our most ap- 
propriate response at this point should 
be further study. He fears we are being 
forced “willy-nilly” into a revenue-shar- 
ing program. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
an idea which has been the subject of 
proposed legislation since 1949, which 
has received intensive scrutiny before a 
respected congressional subcommittee, 
which has undergone thorough examina- 
tion by academicians and Presidential 
committees, and which has received the 
blessing of both major political parties 
in their campaign platforms can be said 
to be an idea advanced willy-nilly. That 
statement just does not hold up under 
analysis. 

In short, it seems clear to me the prob- 
lem has been defined, the alternatives 
have been identified, and the President’s 
choice—a general revenue-sharing pro- 
gram—has been, rigorously evaluated. 
This is a time for action, not further 
study. 

At the same time, I do not fault the 
distinguished chairman’s appeal for con- 
sidered analysis. Every proposal must 
be subjected to that test at any moment. 
Therefore, I should like to quickly review 
and analyze the three major points in 
his scholarly address. 

First, he spends considerable time 
identifying “winners” and “losers” in the 
geographic income distribution race, de- 
pending on alternative assumptions as 
to the most likely alternative use of 
funds appropriated for revenue sharing. 
I am troubled by this type of analysis 
for several reasons. 

For one, the chairman himself points 
out that it is the people, not the geo- 
graphic entities known as States, which 
ultimately win or lose from any Fed- 
eral spending program. With revenue 
sharing, a shift in the mix of total gov- 
ernment spending will take place. State 
and local spending will gain relative to 
Federal spending. Since the distribu- 
tional impact of State and local spend- 
ing—on education, welfare, sanitation, 
law enforcement, health, and all the 
other traditional domestic functions—is 
more broadly based and equitable among 
income classes than is Federal spending, 
the net result of a shift toward revenue 
sharing seems to me to be of obvious 
benefit to the people. This is, after all, 
what a reordering of priorities is all 
about. 

For another, the chairman seems to 
set up a statistical “straw man.” He 
carefully ranks the winners and losers 
based on his own definition of inci- 
dence and a questionable measure of 
benefits. Let me offer an example close 
to home—the District of Columbia—in 
illustrating the dangers in this type of 
analysis. 

The District shows up relatively as the 
largest recipient of the benefits of Fed- 
eral spending. This, of course, results 
from the existence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this city. By using the chair- 
man’s analysis, any action short of more 
Federal spending would be detrimental to 
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the District. However, I am certain no 
one would contend that all Federal 
spending in the District of Columbia re- 
sults in full benefits to its citizens. Every 
dollar spent creates some corresponding 
demands on the city’s services and on its 
residents. The net result, whether bene- 
ficial or detrimental to the people of 
Washington, is difficult to determine. 

To compare the District’s share of rev- 
enue sharing to its share of the initial 
impact of all Federal spending is to my 
mind inappropriate. It is like apples and 
oranges. The one—revenue sharing— 
goes directly to the city government for 
its most beneficial use. The other—Fed- 
eral spending for payroll and related 
services—creates a whole series of eco- 
nomic demands, by no means all of which 
may benefit the city. 

I am surprised to find the chairman 
reach some very broad conclusions about 
the relative distribution of revenue-shar- 
ing benefits between urban and nonur- 
ban locations. Personally, I would sug- 
gest we look at the two major operating 
provisions in the President’s proposal to 
determine where the funds will be 
allocated. 

For each State, general revenue-shar- 
ing funds will be primarily allocated on 
the basis of population—a variable 
which I would generally equate to urban- 
ization. Within each State, the local 
government share will be allocated ac- 
cording to each government’s share of 
locally raised revenues. Since urban gov- 
ernments raise considerably more reve- 
nues per capita than do nonurban 
governments, I find it impossible to offer 


the observation that the President’s pro- 
posal, in Mr. MILLS’ words: 
Actually is the reverse of facing up to the 


urban problem that we have been hearing 
about. 


That statement simply does not hold 
up under analysis. 

The second major point raised by the 
distinguished chairman is that such a 
revenue-sharing program will relieve 
local officials of the responsibility for 
raising taxes to cover increases in their 
expenditure programs. He notes that his 
committee has responsibility for raising 
taxes at the Federal level, and he ap- 
preciates how unpleasant raising taxes to 
cover increased expenditures can be. But 
to relieve State and local officials of this 
burden will violate an important prin- 
ciple of government and will produce 
inefficient decisionmaking. 

I would point out that the President 
is not asking the Congress to increase 
taxes. In fact, except for the temporary 
surcharge which has now expired, Con- 
gress has not had to raise taxes since the 
Korean war. The progressive income tax 
allows us to increase spending without 
raising tax rates. 

State and local officials are in quite a 
different boat. In the last 12 years, State 
governments alone have had to put 
through over 450 new or increased major 
tax actions. I find it hard to accuse them 
of irresponsibility. State and local tax- 
ing efforts have, and will continue, to 
provide the bulk of all State and local 
efforts. 

We have shared problems and respon- 
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sibilities, and we have shared revenues 
in recognition of that situation. Every 
State government shares revenue with 
its localities. The Federal Government, 
through the grant-in-aid process, will 
share $30 billion this year, Within this 
Federal Congress we separate the re- 
sponsibility for initiating tax increases 
from the act of initiating expenditure 
increases. I see no inviolable principle at 
issue here. 

The third major point raised by Chair- 
man Mitts is that current Federal defi- 
cits make a start on revenue sharing un- 
wise. He notes that Federal expendi- 
tures must be kept at reasonable levels. 

I fully agree that Federal expendi- 
tures must be maintained within an eco- 
nomically stabilizing standard. The Pres- 
ident has said that his budget—includ- 
ing his revenue-sharing plan—will honor 
such a standard. Planned expenditures 
will not exceed the Federal revenues gen- 
erated under our current tax system with 
a fully employed economy. This is a re- 
sponsible and tough budget rule. If we 
had followed this rule in fiscal year 1968, 
there would have been a balanced Fed- 
eral budget—not one some $25 billion in 
deficit. 

Thus, revenue sharing is offered in the 
framework of a responsible budget posi- 
tion. The debate on revenue sharing 
should center on its advantages or dis- 
advantages as a Federal spending pro- 
gram—not on its marginal budget im- 
pact. After all, the alternatives which 
Chairman MiLts suggests we evaluate— 
such as tax credits or increased spending 
on categorical aids—involve the same 
impact on the net budget position as does 
revenue sharing. 

As a final note, let me go beyond Mr. 
Mitts’ statement to some of the issues he 
does not address—to some of the most 
important arguments for revenue shar- 
ing. 

We have been discussing here matters 
of fiscal analysis. They are important 
matters to evaluate. But revenue sharing 
is more than a fiscal tool. It must be dis- 
cussed and analyzed for its several 
dimensions. Most importantly, it repre- 
sents a transfer of decisionmaking 
power—along with the funds—back to 
our States and localities. It represents a 
renewed trust in the vitality and wisdom 
of representative government in a local 
setting. 

In every respect, we have had revenue 
sharing, as a purely fiscal device, in op- 
eration for many years. It already repre- 
sents nearly one-quarter of all Federal 
domestic spending. The central issue to- 
day is over who shall have control over 
the final disposition of federally shared 
funds. Whose priorities should be 
weighed in allocating program funds in- 
tended for local benefit to local areas? 

I conclude that we must begin to shift 
these kinds of decisions back closer to 
our people. Revenue sharing can do that. 
It can help to make our system of gov- 
ernment more responsive and more ef- 
fective. We must not fail to evaluate the 
President’s proposal in these nonfiscal 
dimensions, for it is toward an improved 
federal system that the revenue-sharing 
proposal is ultimately directed. 
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NIXON BEHIND THE SCENES 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond most tiresome feature of American 
life right now is the fact that spring is 
still so far off. The most tiresome feature 
is the spate of press articles analyzing 
and psychoanalyzing the President and, 
invariably, purporting to find a new 
Nixon. 

Recently Newsweek magazine tried its 
hand at this speculative art and, alas, fell 
short of perfect accuracy. Fortunately, 
the editors of Newsweek, in the spirit of 
free exchange of opinion, have given 
space for an opposing view. The Feb- 
ruary 1 issue of Newsweek carries an 
illuminating short essay from the distin- 
guished Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Elliot Richardson. 

Mr. President, this is one of the best 
short descriptions of President Nixon and 
his achievements that I know. It certain- 
ly captures the spirit of Richard Nixon 
as he is known to those of us who have 
been his supporters for over two decades. 

Secretary Richardson makes an espe- 
cially important point about the “Middle 
East war of 1970.” Of course, that war 
never happened, and thus there will 
never be any monuments to the Presi- 
dent for his conduct of that war. But 
there should be monuments to statesmen 
who, like President Nixon, keep crises 
from happening. Peace—and the absence 
of monuments to additional American 
war dead—is the only monument Presi- 
dent Nixon wants. He is well on his way 
to achieving that. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators 
may reflect on the wise words of Secre- 


tary Richardson, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for his article to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nixon BEHIND THE SCENES 
(By Eliot Richardson) 


In last week's issue of NEWSWEEK, Wash- 
ington bureau chief Mel Elfin offered an 
appraisal of Richard Nixon at midpassage in 
his Presidency. The White House requested 
space in the magazine for a reply. The article 
was written by Secretary Richardson of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

To those who do not know the President, 
or to those who accept the stereotype pre- 
sented in NEWSWEEK last week, the leader- 
ship and compassion shown in the State of 
the Union address might have come as a 
sSurprise—and we can expect the customary 
interpretations of a “new” Nixon. 

But to those who have come to know the 
real Nixon—as I have over the years, in work- 
ing with him on foreign affairs and now 
again on human needs—his “New American 
Revolution” comes as no surprise at all. 

Rather than apply facile labels to a com- 
plex and unconventional man, let me sim- 
ply recount some of my own observations 
of him over the years. 

Jordan.—The most essential quality of 
a modern President is one that no experi- 
ence or training can teach: the courage that 
comes from strength of character. 

Moments of high drama, played on a pub- 
lic stage, are not the only times that, Presi- 
dential courage is needed. I believe future 
historians will judge the solution of the 
Jordanian crisis to be one of the high-water 
marks of the Nixon Presidency. 

The story cannot now be told in full. But 
with Syrian tanks rolling across Jordan's 
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border, with one of the men who holds the 
key to peace in the Middle East on the brink 
of disaster, with Israel poised for attack and 
with both superpowers being drawn toward 
confrontation, the President of the United 
States did exactly what Presidents are sup- 
posed to do: he took personal charge of the 
situation, lived with it day and night, used 
the levers of power calmly and surely and— 
always behind the scenes—displayed the 
courage that averts wars. 

Because there was no widespread public 
fear beforehand, there were few accolades 
and no widespread sense of relief afterward. 
Which is just as well—the American public 
and the world public do not need any emo- 
tional roller-coaster rides at this time. But 
the “Middle East war of 1970" is not in the 
history books largely because of the courage 
and skill of the American President. 

The Eisenhower years—I recall a time 
back in 1958, when I worked in HEW in the 
Eisenhower Administration and when there 
was @ desperate need for more school con~- 
struction and more college buildings. We 
had a plan for Federal subsidy of the debt 
service on new facilities for education, which 
would not have had great immediate impact 
on the budget but that would commit the 
government to a generation of support—and 
that would get more schools built quickly. 

We had exactly one ally in the Cabinet— 
Vice President Nixon. He saw that problem 
in terms of schoolchildren and college stu- 
dents in the 1960s and 1970s, and he volun- 
teered to take up what had been conceded 
to be a losing cause. 

At a Cabinet meeting where the decision 
was to be made, the Budget Bureau presented 
its objections. I was sitting back against the 
wall, with my resignation in my pocket, and 
with that sinking feeling that comes when 
you see heads nodding away thousands of 
schools. 

The Vice President knew that direct con- 
frontation would freeze the opposition. Little 
by little, in the course of the meeting, he 
chipped away at the objections, letting the 
subject be changed, coming back to it later 
on another tack, never argumentative, al- 
ways reasonable. 

Finally, President Eisenhower said, “I 
don’t see where there can be any strong ob- 
jection to this, either philosophically or in 
terms of money. Let’s go ahead with it.” 
The pencil the Vice President was holding 
snapped in his hand, and I reached in my 
pocket and crumpled up my resignation. 

Welfare reform.—Recently, after his speech 
to the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren—a moving and heartfelt speech—he 
called me to discuss how else he could show 
his personal commitment to welfare reform. 
At 4 in the morning that day, he told me, he 
had gotten out of bed to add to his speech 
his memories of his own childhood—how his 
family may have been poor, but they never 
felt poor, because they were never subjected 
to the demeaning indignities of the present 
welfare system. He could not understand 
why some people still felt his heart was not 
in welfare reform—because he know what it 
did to human beings, and he has a deep, even 
@ fierce, personal commitment to changing 
the system. That’s why I am certain we are 
going to get it changed, and soon. 

SALT.—Our position at the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks was discussed at a 
series of National Security Council meetings. 
The President had been given voluminous 
option books, weighing the implications of 
each consideration, including the detailed 
misgivings of some of his military advisers 
about making a comprehensive proposal— 
they preferred, instead, a series of individual 
steps. 

I cannot think of a more complex decision 
that could confront any President, or one 
with more far-reaching ramifications. The 
fact that he did his homework was apparent 
in his questioning. He encouraged argument. 
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He listened a lot. He took his time, think- 
ing about it both alone and aloud with ad- 
visers for months. And then, on a sheet of 
paper with a series of “approve-disapprove” 
choices, we saw his decision. He incorporated 
his own modifications and additions and 
settled on a comprehensive arms-limitation 
presentation. 

Perhaps it will succeed; perhaps only part 
of it will be accepted, since it is not presented 
in an all-or-nothing way. But every man 
who worked on it knows that the one man 
who is elected to decide has decided on the 
basis of thinking it through. 

Sensitivity—In 1956, in the midst of the 
mini-dump-Nixon campaign in which Chris- 
tian Herter was pushed forward as a pos- 
sible replacement, I was asked by Governor 
Herter to help draft a speech for him nomi- 
nating Nixon. 

After I had something on paper, I showed 
it to the then-Vice President and asked if 
he found it suitable. Politely, he replied: 
“This says everything that needs to be said.” 
I started to leave with the speech unchanged, 
but It occurred to me that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s answer was a little restrained. I asked 
him if there were other things he would like 
to have said. 

Then, and_not until then, he opened up 
to give me a short and unforgettable lesson 
in speechwriting. He showed me how to put 
myself in the shoes of the speaker, standing 
in front of a live audience of thousands— 
a political audience that wanted to express 
itself from time to time. It was a far better 
speech for his editing, but it would not 
have been unless he had been invited to 
edit. 

Biafra—We were discussing what to do 
about starvation in Biafra. There was a defi- 
nite danger in straining our relations with 
Nigeria, then in the final stages of its civil 
war. The President weighed the problem of 
Nigerian displeasure against the need of the 
hungry Ibos; the deciding factor was the 
humanitarian feelings of the American peo- 
ple. The President owed it to his fellow citi- 
zens to make the kind of response that was 
rooted in the American character: the 
President's reaction could not be the “cor- 
rect” diplomatic reaction, it had to be the 
gut American reaction. 

I have seen the President at work, and 
worked with him. I know that the qualities 
he has displayed to me over the years are 
not “new.” And they are once again reflected 
in his speech to the joint session of the Con- 
gress last Friday. 

In his State of the Union address, the 
President of the United States revealed him- 
self to be a calmly rational revolutionary—in 
the sense that the men who founded this 
nation were revolutionaries. 

Without the brayado and fury one associ- 
ates with a revolution, Richard Nixon out- 
lined a fresh approach to two of the over- 
riding concerns of the American people: the 
need for the Federal government to do more 
for the poor and the sick, and the need for 
each American to have much more of a say 
in the decisions that affect his life. 

That definition of the American charac- 
ter—the evocation of the American spirit— 
is what Presidents must constantly strive to 
do. That is what we saw last week in the 
State of the Union. That is the overriding 
theme President Nixon repeatedly returns to, 
in talks on campuses and discussions with 
his Cabinet and staff. 

This is how he put it, off the cuff and off 
the record, early last week: “There was run- 
ning through the theme of that constitu- 
tional convention, even among the Federal- 
ists, let alone the Jeffersonians, the idea that 
it was important to keep government close 
to the people, that people had to have a part 
of the action, that every person did count, 
that the individual wos what was important. 
That is what we have lost sight of. So now 
we come to a point 190 years later. 
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“We are setting forth before the country 
a whole new approach to government, one 
which we trust will be good for the next 
two years when adopted, or the next four 
years or six years, or through the balance of 
the "70s, but beyond that it will do as well 
for this country for the next 100 years as the 
present system did for the past 190 years. 

“This is a great goal. That is one that 
should inspire us. It is one that should lift 
us, and it is one also that should build for 
all of us the strength we are going to need 
to withstand the barbs of our critics. 

When a President speaks that way to the 
men around him and when you see how fer- 
vently he means what he says, you under- 
stand why he inspires such loyalty and com- 
mitment in the men around him It needs 
to be transmitted more widely, which is the 
hardest task of all, but I believe it will be 
done. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). If there be no further morning 
business, morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 


Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) 
to postpone until the next legislative day 


the consideration of the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 9, a resolu- 
tion to amend rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on yester- 
day the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son) brought up, during the morning 
hour, Senate Resolution 9, and, under 
the Senate rules, that resolution was dis- 
cussed until 1:15 p.m, on yesterday. At 
that time, also under the rules, the reso- 
lution, not having been acted on, went 
to the calendar Thereupon the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
SON) moved that immediate considera- 
tion be given to Senate Resolution 9. 

It was at that point that the junior 
Senator from Alabama made a motion 
that the motion of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson) be postponed to 
the next legislative day. Even though we 
are still in the same legislative day, one 
calendar day has expired, and even 
though on yesterday the motion was 
made to postpone the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), to 
the next legislative day, it is still the 
order of business. 

Mr. President, yesterday I spoke briefly 
on this motion, and I pointed out some 
of the efforts that have been made in the 
US. Senate since the first Congress, 
starting in 1789, to set a rule for limita- 
tion of debate. I brought the history of 
the action by the Senate in this regard 
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down to the time of the year 1947. Later 
during my remarks today, I shall seek 
to bring that history down to date, the 
thought being that as efforts have been 
made in the U.S. Senate to limit debate, 
as the Senate has considered some of 
these proposals, accepted some, rejected 
others, modified and accepted some, 
made changes, some good, some bad, we 
have now come to rule XXII, which had 
its inception back in 1917. The present 
rule XXII, therefore, is the outgrowth 
of the study, the efforts, the ability, and 
the dedication of great Senators who 
have served in this body since the foun- 
dation of this Republic, starting in 1789 
with the 1st Congress. So what we have 
today in rule XXII is a distillation, a 
perfection, of all the thought, all the 
efforts, all the attempts to set a standard 
to limit and control debate in this body. 

Mr. President, prior to 1917 there was 
no cloture provision in the U.S. Senate. 
Briefiy, at the start of the 1st Congress, 
the Senate did have a motion for the 
previous question. That, too, was debata- 
ble, so that there really was no real limi- 
tation on debate until 1917. 

Not only do we have the examples and 
the precepts of history to serve as a 
guide; we have a record of some of the 
exact efforts made in the U.S. Senate 
with regard to this rules change. Rule 
XXII, as it now exists, is not a delega- 
tion of rights. It does not give to a Sen- 
ator or a group of Senators or the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate the right to 
unlimited debate. It does not give any 
right whatsoever with respect to un- 
limited debate. What it does is to provide 
a method for limiting debate. Actually, 
although there have been some changes 
backward and forward since 1917, we 
now have, I believe, the very same pro- 
vision that was put into the Senate Rules 
in 1917—that is, requiring a two-thirds 
vote of a quorum of the Senate present 
and voting in order to shut off debate 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Let us see how many that would take. 
A quorum would be 51. That is the lowest 
number that would constitute a quorum. 
Two-thirds of that, I believe, would be 
34, In other words, if 51 Senators were 
present, 34 voted to invoke cloture, and 
17 voted not to invoke cloture, we would 
have a two-thirds vote, and cloture 
would be invoked. 

Mr. President, we read in newspapers 
and magazines that we have unlimited 
debate in the U.S. Senate. That is not 
correct. There is no limit on the right— 
and this is the only way it is unlimited— 
of an individual Senator, in speaking on 
a debatable issue, to continue his speech 
unless it is eventually cut off by the 
application of cloture. So, as long as 
an individual Senator wants to stand up 
and speak on an issue, he has that right; 
and the floor cannot be taken away from 
him, without his permission, by any 
method other than the filing of a cloture 
motion which calls for a mandatory vote 
on the second calendar day thereafter. 
So to that extent it is unlimited. But 
there is the limitation of cloture. 

This same question came up 2 years 
ago, and the second speech I delivered 
ir the U.S. Senate was on this issue. The 
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effort was made at that time by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) and I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) to 
provide for the application of cloture to 
cut off debate by a 60-percent vote of 
the Senators present—a three-fifths vote, 
if you please. The argument was made— 
and apparently it is being made this 
time—that at the start of a new session, 
an entirely different rule applies with 
respect to amending the Senate rules. 
They say that under section 5 of article I 
of the Constitution, which gives each 
House of Congress the right to set its 
own rules, the cloture provision requiring 
a two-thirds vote is unconstitutional be- 
cause it prevents a majority of the mem- 
bership from setting their own rules. 

The fallacy in that argument is, of 
course, that the Senate has set its rules, 
and those rules provide, in rule XXXII, 
that the rules of one Congress or the rules 
of one Senate carry over to succeeding 
Senates unless amended as provided by 
the Rules of the Senate. The rules pro- 
vide that a resolution to change the rules 
can be debated, and therefore one has to 
resort to rule XXT itself in order to cut 
off debate. 

So, in no way has the U.S. Senate gone 
contrary to or infringed upon section 5 
of article I of the Constitution in setting 
its rules. All we ask is that the rules be 
followed. These rules have been in effect 
substantially—on this particular rule 
XXII—as written today since 1917. So, 
2 years ago, this same effort was tried. 

I have a digest in my hand of the exact 
proceedings that took place 2 years ago 
on this subject. 

We met on Friday, January 3, 1969, 
and on that very date, the opening day 
of the 91st Congress, Senators were sworn 
in and, without taking any other action 
except the adoption of routine resolu- 
tions, the Senate stood in recess until 
Monday, January 6. 

However, on the opening day, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, the majority leader, made the 
following request, which was agreed to. It 
is listed in the following fashion: 

PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF RULE XXII 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the Sen- 
ate’s having convened to commence the 91st 
Congress, all proceedings, rights, and privi- 
leges concerning the effort to change rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate be 
reserved, and that the proponents of such 
change not be prejudiced in any way pend- 
ing the actual commencement or transaction 
of Senate business, provided that such action 
be proposed not later than Thursday next. 


By unanimous consent it is agreed 
that they will put in the motion to 
change the rule and that none of our 
rights would be prejudiced by waiting 
until several days into the session. 

On Monday, January 6, the Senate 
was concerned with the electoral count 
and no action was taken on any pro- 
posed rules changes. 

The Senate was not in session on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but on Thursday, 
similar proceedings to what we are going 
through right now took place. 

On Thursday, January 9, after the elec- 
tion of the Senate Chaplain as provided 
for in Senate Resolution 10, Senator 
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CHURCH of Idaho submitted Senate Res- 
olution 11—and the resolution now I þe- 
lieve is No. 9, so that there is practically 
no change—Senate Resolution 11, to 
change rule XXII, together with a notice 
under rule XL proposing a change in the 
rule and asked for the immediate consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 11. Objec- 
tion was heard to its immediate consid- 
eration and the Chair stated that under 
rule XIV, paragraph 6, the resolution 
would lie over 1 day. Exactly the same 
thing happened here on Resolution No. 9. 

Mr. MILLER of Iowa also introduced a 
resolution, No. 12 to make changes in 
rule XXII together with notice, under 
Rule XL, and asked for immediate con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 12. Ob- 
jection to its immediate consideration 
having been heard, the resolution was 
ordered to lie over a day under the rule. 

Friday, January 10, after transaction of 
morning business, the Chair laid before 
the Senate, Senate Resolution 11, and 
the resolution was debated until the end 
of the morning hour, 2 o’clock—the very 
same procedure I commented on a mo- 
ment ago with respect to this resolution, 
except that it was 1:15 p.m. because we 
convened at 11:15 yesterday, rather than 
12 o’clock 2 years ago. 

So at 2 o’clock, 2 years ago, January 10, 
1969, this resolution was placed on the 
calendar. Senator CHURCH of Idaho 


moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution, which 
motion was debated the remainder of the 
day. So we are just substituting the 
names of Senators here. This other mo- 
tion on yesterday was made by Senator 


Pearson, the only difference being that 
at this session a motion was made to 
postpone consideration of the motion to 
consider until the next legislative day, 
and even though a calendar day has 
elapsed, we are still in the same legis- 
lative day. So we are still discussing the 
same motion to postpone to the next leg- 
islative day. 

So on Monday, January 13, 1969, the 
Senate continued debate on the motion 
to take up Senate Resolution 11, but no 
action was taken thereon. 

The following day, Tuesday, January 
14, pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
request of January 13, the Senate took up 
and adopted Senate Resolution No. 13, 
establishing the numerical size of the 
various Senate standing committees. 
Subsequently, the Senate took up Senate 
Resolutions 14 and 15, electing the chair- 
men and the majority and minority 
members of the various standing com- 
mittees. 

A cloture motion was filed during the 
afternoon, to bring to a close debate on 
the Hart motion to take up Senate Reso- 
lution 11 as follows: 


MOTION FOR CLOTURE 


We the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close the debate upon 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 11, a resolution amending 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

FRANK CHURCH, JAMES B. PEARSON, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, JOSEPH D. TYD- 
INGS, PHiLIP A. Hart, HUGH Scorr, 
EDWARD W. BROOKE, QUENTIN BURDICK, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
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CLINTON P. ANDERSON, STEPHEN M. 
Younc, CLIFFORD P, Case, HIRAM L, 
Fonc, GAYLORD NELSON, JAcoB K, Jav- 
Irs, FRANK E. Moss, WALTER F. MoN- 
DALE, EpwARD M. KENNEDY, WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, JOHN O. PASTORE, HARRISON 
WILLIAMS, VANCE HARTKE, CHARLES 
GOODELL, LEE METCALF. 


They are proceeding under rule XXII, 
which they were seeking to amend and 
they are seeking to amend now, and 
which they recognized then as a rule 
and which they recognize now as a rule. 
They have not adopted any new rules. 
The old rules of the 91st Congress have 
gone over into the 92d Congress, under 
rule XXXII. So they filed a cloture mo- 
tion and when they filed the cloture mo- 
tion then, on the second calendar day 
thereafter, we had a vote on whether 
debate should end or not. After the mo- 
tion was filed, Senator CHURCH of Idaho 
inquired if it would take a majority or 
a two-thirds vote to agree to the motion, 
phrasing his question—addressed to the 
President of the Senate, who at that time 
was Vice President HUMPHREY, now the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota— 
as follows: 

Mr. CHurcH. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Idaho will state it. 

Mr. CHurcH, Mr. President, under the 
terms of the cloture motion just filed, the 
Senate will proceed to vote on the question 
of closing debate on next Thursday, 1 hour 
after the Senate convenes. It is the view of 
most of those Senators signing the cloture 
petition that with respect to questions pro- 
posing changes in the Senate rules at the 
opening of a new Congress, the requirement 
of rule XXII for an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of those Senators present and voting 
to invoke cloture is an unconstitutional re- 
striction on the right of the Senate to amend 
its rules at the opening of new Congress. The 
parliamentary inquiry, therefore, is: 

If a majority of the Senators present and 
voting, but less than two-thirds, vote in 
favor of this motion for cloture, will the 
motion have been agreed to? 


The Chair—Mr. HUMPHREY at that 
time—informed the Senate that if a 
majority voted for the motion, he would 
announce that the motion was agreed 
to. 

The Senate spent the remainder of 
the day debating the motion to take up 
Senate Resolution 11. 

The following day, the Senate con- 
tinued debate on the motion to take up 
Senate Resolution 11, and ou the sec- 
ond day, thereafter, at the hour of 1 
o’clock, the Vice President directed the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. After a quorum 
had been ascertained, the cloture motion 
was restated to the Senate and, under 
the rule, the Senate then proceeded to 
vote by yeas and nays on the question, 
Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close? 

Fifty-one Senators voted aye: 7, nay. 
The Vice President, at that time Vice 
President HUMPHREY, announced the 
motion was agreed to as follows: 


Under the provisions of Article I, Section 
5 of the Constitution, and those provisions 
of rule XXII and other rules not in con- 
flict with this constitutional provision, the 
Chair announces that 51 Senators having 
voted “aye” and 47 Senators having. voted 
“nay,” cloture has been invoked on the mo- 
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tion to proceed to consider Senate Reso- 
lution 11, and debate will proceed under 
the limitation provisions of rule XXII. 


He is saying, in other words, that 
rule XXII is unconstitutional as requir- 
ing two-thirds affirmative vote of the 
Senators present and voting, when that 
is the only rule that allows any limita- 
tion of debate. 

So, they accept the provisions of the 
rule for the purpose of having the cloture 
petition, and thereafter proceed as rule 
XXII called for. Yet, they said that the 
very rule they were proceeding under, 
two-thirds requirement, was unconsti- 
tutional. That was the only rule by which 
they had any limitation whatsoever. 

Mr. Holland of Florida, that great Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida who, dur- 
ing the 9lst Congress, completed 24% 
years of faithful, able, and dedicated 
service to the people of Florida and the 
people of this Nation and who was lead- 
ing the fight to sustain rule XXII, took 
an appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The Vice President applied rule XXII 
in all respects but the two-thirds require- 
ment, holding that the appeal was not 
debatable. The Chair put the question: 
“Is the decision of the Chair to stand as 
the judgment of the Senate?” On Sen- 
ator Holland’s appeal he put the question 
to the Senate as to whether they agreed 
with his decision or not. 

The Senate by a vote of 45 yeas to 53 
nays refused to sustain the decision of 
the Chair. Thus, cloture not having been 
invoked, the Senate continued the debate 
on the motion to take up. 

In other words, the Senate overruled 
the Vice President on his contention that 
the two-thirds requirement of Senators 
present and voting to cut off debate was 
unconstitutional. 

The Vice President declared a rule of 
the Senate to be unconstitutional when 
the Senate rules do not give him the 
power to pass on constitutional ques- 
tions. No statute gives him that power. 
The Constitution does not give him that 
power. The Senate took the position that 
he had not ruled correctly. And the ef- 
fect of the action of the Senate was to 
declare that rule XXII at this point, the 
two-thirds requirement for cloture, is 
constitutional, that the Senate is bound 
by it, that no matter when a motion is 
filed seeking to amend the Senate rules— 
in the middle of the session, the begin- 
ning of the session, or the end of the 
session—debate is permissible against 
that resolution seeking a rule change, 
and the only way debate can be ended is 
by applying the cloture provision of rule 
XXII providing for a two-thirds affirm- 
ative vote. 

So, Mr. President, we are confronted 
with the same question, Why is this ques- 
tion important? What difference does it 
make whether two-thirds of the Senators 
can cut off debate or whether 60 percent 
of the Senators can cut off debate or 
whether a majority of the Senators can 
cut off debate? 

The right to extended debate is the 
very feature about the Senate that makes 
it the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. It is part of our system of checks 
and balances, 

Legislation can be stampeded and 
steamrollered through the other body. 
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But when it gets to the U.S. Senate, a 
closer look can be taken at that proposed 
legislation. 

What good is extended debate? I have 
never seen a piece of legislation that has 
been subjected to extended debate and 
the compromises that necessarily come 
about as a result of that extended debate 
that has not—if it did pass—been passed 
in a form which was an improvement 
over the form in which it was introduced. 

What good is extended debate? It alerts 
the people of the country to the dangers, 
to the imperfections, to the faults in- 
herent in the legislation concerning 
which extended debate is made. 

What good is extended debate? It pro- 
tects a minority of the Senate, possibly a 
minority of the country, from the on- 
slought of an arrogant majority. 

Mr. President, what may today be a 
majority in the Senate, a majority 
throughout the country, may some day 
be a minority. What is today a minority 
may some day be a majority. 

Extended debate protects the country 
against further concentration of power in 
the National Government. It protects 
against mushrooming Federal bureauc- 
racy. It can be used to prevent big gov- 
ernment from getting bigger. 

Mr. President, if the Senate were to 
pass the 60 percent provision for cloture, 
possibly before this session is over and 
certainly at the start of the next session 
the Senate would be faced with an effort 
to get majority cloture. If we ever get to 
the point in the Senate where a majority 
of the Senate can run roughshod over 
the minority, the situation is going to be 
mighty bad in the Senate and in the 
country. Cut off debate in the Senate by 
majority vote? That is where we are 
heading if this resolution is agreed to. 

That is the reason the junior Senator 
from Alabama made the motion to post- 
pone the motion to take up and consider 
until the next legislative day. If he loses 
that motion, then there will be an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the motion to take up 
and consider. 

Mr. President, I might state that this 
is the second speech I have made'on this 
particular motion and until we come up 
with another motion, the junior Senator 
from Alabama will not be allowed under 
the rules of the Senate, which he cer- 
tainly wants to abide by, to make another 
speech on this particular issue; that is, 
the matter of postponing the Pearson 
motion to the next legislative day. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. With the understanding 
that by so doing he will not lose the floor 
and will not have subsequent remarks by 
him counted as an additional speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield 
under those conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact the Senator from Alabama was 
speaking yesterday afternoon and had 
not completed his speech, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the speech which the 
Senator from Alabama began yesterday 
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and resumed this afternoon, be counted 
as only one speech. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I raise the 
point of order that there was no yield- 
ing for the purpose of having a quorum 
call. Therefore, the quorum call is out of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what 
purpose did the Senator from Alabama 
yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yielded only to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. I did not yield 
to my good friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, am 
I correct that the Senator from Alabama 
loses the floor when consent was asked? 

Mr, ALLEN. The junior Senator from 
Alabama yielded only on the condition 
that he not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That re- 
quest was granted, so the Senator did 
not yield the floor. When the Senator 
from Alabama did yield the floor it was 
under the unanimous-consent request as 
made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. My question is: 
Does the Senator from Alabama lose the 
floor when unanimous consent was asked 
by the Senator from North Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He would 
have, had he not agreed to the previous 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr, PACK WOOD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator from Alabama has the 
floor. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the indulgence of my good friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon, in objecting to the request that 
the remarks I am making now be counted 
as part of the previous statement I made 
yesterday. It actually does a favor to the 
Senator from Alabama, because that will 
give the junior Senator from Alabama 
an opportunity to take a little rest after 
the conclusion of his remarks at this 
time; whereas, the junior Senator from 
Alabama had planned in just a moment 
or two to yield the floor to his distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, so that he might 
have something to say on the issue. It 
leaves the junior Senator from Alabama 
the only recourse of continuing so that 
he can get in some of the remarks he 
wishes to make with respect to this im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
issue. I have said many times as to the 
vote in the 91st Congress on the resolu- 
tion to amend the rule to provide for 60 
percent or three-fifths cloture that the 
vote on the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair at that time was the most impor- 
tant vote, as far as the good of the 
country was concerned, that was taken 
in the 91st Congress because it did over- 
rule the ruling of the Vice President who 
had held that a majority of Members of 
the Senate at the opening of a new Con- 
gress could invoke cloture, when the 
rules very plainly state that a two-thirds 
vote is required. 
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Mr. President, that was a most impor- 
tant vote. I recall one distinguished Sen- 
ator who voted the first time to apply 
cloture. That was certainly part of his 
philosophy and it was one of his deep- 
rooted convictions that cloture should be 
applied under those circumstances. I re- 
fer to the distinguished majority leader, 
who has just entered the Chamber. He 
voted at that time to apply cloture to 
stop debate with respect to the resolu- 
tion or the motion to bring it up; but 
when the ruling was made from the 
Chair that a majority fewer than two- 
thirds was sufficient to invoke cloture, 
in the statesman-like manner that the 
junior Senator from Alabama has come 
to expect from the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, he voted to overrule the 
Chair because it is very plain from read- 
ing the rules that it takes a two-thirds 
vote to invoke cloture. 

Insistence was made then and has 
been made now that new rules can be 
put in at the start of a new Congress; 
that new rules can be voted by majority 
vote; and that if a debate is conducted 
against the rules, then a majority can 
shut off that debate. But the fallacy in 
that argument is that all the proceed- 
ings that have been had with respect to 
this resolution have been under the Sen- 
ate rules—the very manner in which it 
was filed, the 1-day notice which was 
given as required by the rules of the 
Senate, the fact that it did not go to a 
committee, but, on objection having been 
made to its immediate consideration, was 
held up and brought over to the next 
day—all these are procedures that the 
proponents of the measure would not 
have been entitled to in the absence of 
the rules of the Senate. 

So we are proceeding under rules, 
Could we act otherwise except under 
rules? 

The 91st Congress ended on the 2d day 
of January, 1971, about 22 hours before 
it would have expired by operation of 
law anyhow, on January 3, at noon. Then 
the 92d Congress started. But there is no 
hiatus whatsoever, there are no voids, 
there are no gaps because, very wisely, 
the Members of the Senate in the past, 
in rule XXXII, provided that the rules 
of one Congress pass over to the suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

So the very resolution that we have 
on our desks, Senate Resolution 9, shows 
very plainly that it is conceded by their 
very actions that Senate rule XXTI is in 
full force and effect, just as the other 
rules are in full force and effect, or we 
could not be operating here today. We 
could not go through the procedure 
which allowed the resolution to be de- 
bated for 2 hours, then go to the Calen- 
dar, then have a motion to bring it up. 

The very language of the resolution 
itself refers, as its subject, to amending 
rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with respect to the limitation of 
debate. 

What does rule XXII now provide that 
they are seeking to amend? It provides 
that it takes a two-thirds vote of a 
quorum of the Senate present-to cut off 
debate. So how could insistence be made 
as it was made 2 years ago? I trust 
and hope that, the Senate having an- 
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swered that question in reversing the 
Chair, the insistence will not be made 
now that we can seek to amend the rules 
and reach up in the air and come down 
with procedures, found nowhere what- 
soever, to cut off debate, in the face of 
the rule itself, rule XXII, calling for a 
two-thirds vote to cut off debate. 

Mr. President, I made the suggestion 
yesterday, during the course of my brief 
remarks, that Senate Resolution 9 was 
just an entering wedge, a forerunner, if 
you please, Mr. President, to an effort 
to achieve majority cloture in the Sen- 
ate. There are some Senators who pos- 
sibly do not feel that that is right; that 
this effort would stop if we got a three- 
fifths rule, a 60-percent rule. But that 
is not the lesson of history, because one 
time cloture did not even apply to mo- 
tions to proceed to the consideration of 
a rule change. The cloture rule did not 
apply; it was not applicable. At one time, 
it took a constitutional two-thirds vote. 
If we had 100 Senators, it would, of 
course, have taken 67 to invoke cloture. 
That was back when there were only 96 
Senators. That has been changed to a 
two-thirds vote of a quorum present. As 
I suggested, 34 votes, theoretically, under 
certain circumstances, would be enough 
to cut off debate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


EacLeton) . Would the Senator from Ala- 
bama suspend so that we may receive a 
message? 

Mr, ALLEN, If I do not lose my right 


to the floor and with the understand- 
ing that my succeeding remarks not be 
considered another speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, with that understanding, the 
Senate will receive a message from the 
President of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES OFFERED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. EAGLETON) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with 
respect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it was not 
long after the junior Senator from Ala- 
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bama made the statement that Senate 
Resolution 9 is an entering wedge for 
seeking to get majority vote for cloture 
before the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) asked the 
junior Senator from Alabama to yield 
the floor, without his losing his right to 
the floor, in order that he might file an 
amendment, or present an amendment— 
I do not believe he actually filed it; it 
was printed—calling for a 51-vote or ma- 
jority vote cloture. 

So that is what they are seeking to do— 
to get it to where 51 votes in the Senate 
will be sufficient to choke off debate, with 
the evil consequences that are in store 
if any such action is ever taken by the 
Senate. If we ever have 60 percent clo- 
ture—which will be followed in a matter 
of a short time, in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Alabama, by ma- 
jority vote cloture—we will have a ruth- 
less or arrogant majority fully capable 
of running roughshod over the minor- 
ity. We will have it capable of passing 
bills without necessary debate. We will 
have the Senate in such condition that, 
really, Senators would not be serving 
their full intended purpose, in the judg- 
ment of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama. They might just as well decide 
matters in the Senate, if we cannot de- 
bate them, by straw vote; decide them 
by public opinion polls; let Senators stay 
home, answer questionnaires on where 
they stand on various issues; and we 
would not even have to have sessions of 
the Senate. It would just become a cere- 
monial body, without any powers or 
rights whatsoever, except those that are 
lodged in the majority. 

It would also give the National Gov- 
ernment, the administration, not just 
this administration, or the last adminis- 
tration, or the next administration, but 
any administration, the opportunity, the 
chance, the power to gain control of the 
Senate. It would certainly break down 
the balance of power, the separation of 
powers, between the executive and the 
legislative branches. 

It would put the executive depart- 
ment in complete control of our legisla- 
tive department. We would have legis- 
lation coming over from the House of 
Representatives without adequate con- 
sideration, They have a. 5-minute rule 
over there; and sometimes they cannot 
even offer amendments under the rule 
that they have. If such legislation comes 
over to the Senate, and a majority of 60 
percent of the Senators can cut off de- 
bate and go to a vote without proper 
consideration of measures pending þe- 
fore the Senate, we are going to have 
some ill-conceived legislation on the stat- 
ute books. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Alabama yield for several questions? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina for the purpose of engaging in a 
colloquy, provided that I do not lose my 
right to the floor and provided that my 
subsequent remarks, if any, will not be 
considered another speech, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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EaGteton) . Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, ‘and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Alabama if he would agree 
with the: Senator from North Carolina 
that there is a vast difference between 
the rules under which the House of Rep- 
resentatives acts and the rules under 
which the Senate acts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. I think that 
the country looks to the Senate for prop- 
er consideration of legislation, and I do 
not want to forfeit that right which Sen- 
ators have. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Alabama accept the assurance of the 
Senator from North Carolina that dur- 
ing 1946, when the Senator from North 
Carolina had the honor of being a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for 
a short time, the House of Representa- 
tives had pending before it a bill to ex- 
tend the draft law under which no per- 
son could be drafted? 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator makes that 
statement and gives assurance to the 
Senator from Alabama that. that is cor- 
rect, he will accept what the Senator 
says. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Alabama accept the assurance of the 
Senator from North Carolina that this 
bill was pending right after the end of 
hostilities in the Second World War, that 
at that time we had Russia ruled by a 
dictator named Stalin, and that the 
Senator from North Carolina believed 
in his heart of hearts that the best in- 
terests of his country required that that 
bill be defeated or amended so as to pro- 
vide methods by which the American 
military forces could be kept strong? 

Mr. ALLEN. So great is the confidence 
of the junior Senator from Alabama in 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina that whatever assurance the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina gives to the junior Senator from 
Alabama wiil be accepted as holy writ. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama accept the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina felt that it was 
his duty to his country, because of the 
dangerous international situation, to try 
to get a little bit of time to point out the 
fact that the House of Representatives 
was about to pass a draft bill under which 
no man could be drafted. 

Mr, ALLEN. I accept the Senator’s as- 
surance. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama accept the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that, as a then 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
in order to make a speech 444 minutes 
long under the House rules, on a subject 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
thought was perhaps connected with the 
very ability of this Nation to survive in 
this world, he had to borrow 214 min- 
utes from the Democrats and 2 minutes 
from the Republicans. 

Mr. ALLEN. I accept the Senator's as- 
surance. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama accept the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that from that 
day to this, the Senator from North Car- 
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olina has devoutly believed that a Sen- 
ator not only should have the right, but 
that he actually does have the right to- 
day, to speak for more than 44% minutes 
in behalf of what he considers a proposi- 
tion on which the survival of his Nation 
might depend? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for yielding. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina for bring- 
ing this matter to my attention. Cer- 
tainly this is just another example of 
why it is necessary that we keep, in the 
U.S. Senate, the right to extended de- 
bate. Not unlimited debate; there is no 
such thing as unlimited debate in the 
U.S. Senate. It is limited by rule XXII. 

I promised, Mr. President, some min- 
utes ago, that I was going to give a little 
history of rule XXII. I digressed, and 
my attention was diverted to other mat- 
ters. Bus rule XXII, in substantially its 
present condition, came about in the year 
1917. Prior to the adoption of the clo- 
ture provision of rule XXII, there was 
no cloture provision in the rules of the 
U.S. Senate. Senators could talk just as 
long as they were physically able and so 
inclined, and it is quite obvious that thus 
four or five, seven or eight, or nine or 10 
Senators could filibuster any bill to 
death. 

The war clouds were gathering for the 
First World War, and President Wilson 
wanted to arm the merchant marine. 
They were trying to go through the Ger- 
man submarine blockade, and they 
should not have been required just to go 
out like lambs to the slaughter; he 
wanted to see the merchant marine 
armed. 

He got his legislative leaders to intro- 
duce a bill that would have permitted 
him to arm the merchant marine to de- 
fend the ships of the merchant fleet 
against the German submarines. There 
was a group of some, I believe 12 Sen- 
ators, possibly fewer, but nine to 12 Sen- 
ators who felt as though this would be a 
step toward war with Germany, and they 
were doves of that day. They were not 
called that; they were called by some- 
what harsher names back at that time. 
But they had an extended discussion 
against that bill in the Senate. It had 
passed the House of Representatives and 
came to the Senate, and it was talked to 
death; and down with it went some other 
major legislation. 

It caused President Wilson to make the 
statement that we have all read or heard 
about, that a little group of willful men, 
representing no opinion but their own, 
have brought the Government of the 
great United States to a halt, or words to 
that effect; and he insisted that the Sen- 
ate adopt some sort of cloture provision 
that would prevent a repetition of that 
sort of filibuster. So they put the two- 
thirds cloture provision into rule XXTI. 
It has been modified, changed consider- 
ably, changed to where it took a con- 
stitutional two-thirds, which would mean 
two-thirds of all Senators, whether they 
were present or not, and it has been made 
applicable to motions to consider resolu- 
tions providing for rules change, where 
it did not provide that to start with. 
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Then it has gone back to the two-thirds 
of a quorum of the Senate present. 

I might comment, in passing, on the 
change in the power of the Chief Execu- 
tive of this country in the days since 
1917. Back in 1917, President Wilson, a 
great student of constitutional law, a 
great historian, a great writer, a great 
student of political science, and a great 
President, felt the need, under our sepa- 
ration of powers in our country, to call 
on Congress to enact this provision for 
arming the merchant marine. He felt the 
need of congressional action. Imagine 
what a Chief Executive today or 5 years 
ago or 5 years hence would do if con- 
fronted with a similar problem. He would 
say, “Arm those vessels,” and he would 
not ask anyone’s permission, probably 
not thinking it important enough to call 
in any advisers. He would just take the 
action. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question, apropos of 
the point he is making? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield, if I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor and 
without the resumption of my remarks 
being considered a second speech on the 
same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama recall as a historical fact that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, without 
asking the consent of Congress or any 
other human being or any other official 
or any other official body, made an agree- 
ment during the first days, or at least the 
early days, of the Second World War by 
which he traded or leased or transferred 
to the British flag a great many Ameri- 
can destroyers? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed; that did hap- 
pen. That is part of this extension of 
power of the Chief Executive which I 
was pointing out. Yes; that is correct. 

I mentioned that point, Mr. President, 
and the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina has refreshed my recol- 
lection on the extension of this power, 
this reaching out for more and more 
power. It proves the very point we are 
seeking to make with respect to con- 
tinuing the right to extended debate un- 
less cut off by the provisions of rule XXII, 
calling for a two-thirds vote of the Sena- 
tors present, in order to invoke cloture. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon without losing my right to the 
fioor and without the resumption of my 
remarks being considered a second speech 
on this same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair points out to the Senator 
from Alabama that he may at any time 
yield for a question, and it will not be 
considered as a second speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama appreciates that information, but, 
at the same time, he would rather have 
it spelled out in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
perfectly within his rights. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Do I correctly un- 
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derstand the thread of the argument of 
the Senator from Alabama to be that, 
basically, his opposition to the change in 
rule XXII is twofold: First, we are a con- 
tinuing body and we are governed by 
those rules, and any change in any rule, 
rule XXII or otherwise, would be subject 
to the existing rules? 

Mr. ALLEN. Is that the Senator’s ques- 
tion or is that a comment? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. That is the question. 
That is the first thread of the Senator's 
argument—that with respect to any rule 
we want to amend or change, we are 
subject to the existing rules as a con- 
tinuing body. 

Mr. ALLEN. The junior Senator from 
Alabama has pointed out that under rule 
XXXII, with which I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon is fami- 
liar, the rules of one Senate carry for- 
ward to the succeeding Senate, and the 
only way that can be changed is by 
amendment under the rules. He points 
out, further, that we do not in each new 
Senate pass any resolution or any new set 
of rules, and we have not done that on 
this occasion. We have traveled under 
rule XXXII. All the proceedings we are 
taking—the very colloquy in which we 
are engaged now—are under the rules of 
the 92d Congress, coming over to us from 
the 91st Congress, as provided by rule 
XXXII. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the able Senator from 
Alabama yield for the purpose of my 
attempting to make a correction in the 
Record, which I think he will approve, 
in further response to the question of the 
Senator from Oregon, with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Alabama 
will not lose his right to the fioor and 
that any resumption of his remarks 
will be counted as a continuation of his 
previous remarks? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I yield 
under those conditions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Without 
taking sides on this question either way, 
I want to state that Senate rule XXXII, 
with respect to the rules, has reference 
to their continuing from Congress to 
Congress, not from Senate to Senate. 
I believe that the Senator from Alabama 
is making the argument that the Senate 
which meets here today is the same 
Senate which met in 1789 and it will 
continue to be a—I see the Senator 
nodding his head. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. The Senator is shak- 
ing his head. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator is shaking his head. I think I 
have misstated myself or he does not 
understand me. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator has misstated 
the position of the junior Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator allow me to correct myself? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the junior Senator 
from Alabama explain what his conten- 
tion is. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator let me state what I thought 
his contention was? 

Mr. ALLEN. If that is the wish of the 
distinguished assistant majority leader. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Let the 
Senator explain his position. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; go ahead, please. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thought the Senator was mak- 
ing the argument that the Senate is a 
continuing body. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator from Ala- 
bama has never made that statement. 
The Senator from Alabama has stated 
that, under rule XXXII, the rules of the 
Senate obtaining and existing in one 
Congress carry over to the succeeding 
Senate, which is a part of the succeed- 
ing Congress, of course. Obviously, the 
Senate of the United States does not set 
the rules of the other body. All we can do 
is set up our own rules. They do carry 
forward unless amended under the rules. 
I am sure that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia could quote from 
memory that section of rule XXXII. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator will yield, under the previous, 
same understanding, I do not question 
what the Senator says with respect to 
Senate rule XXXII. I merely rose to at- 
tempt to make a correction of the REC- 
orp which I thought would meet with 
his approval, when he earlier said that 
rule XXXII provided that the rules con- 
tinue from one Senate to the next Sen- 
ate. I merely want to say that the rule 
does not say that. There is provision for 
a continuation of the rules from one 
Congress to the next Congress. Each 
Congress consumes a 2-year period, But, 
in my judgment, if not in the judgment 
of the able Senator from Alabama, the 


Senate is a continuing body and any 
contention that the rules carry over from 
the previous Congress has to be based 


on two things; namely, first, Senate 
rule XXXII, and second, that the Sen- 
ate is a continuing body—the same 
Senate, although not made up of the 
same Members, that convened in 1789, 
and it will be the same Senate until the 
crack of doom. That is the cornerstone 
of the argument, in my opinion, that at 
the beginning of a new Congress the 
rules of the Senate in the previous Con- 
gress carry over until changed. It is the 
real basis, I believe, of the argument of 
those who maintain that if cloture is in- 
voked at this point, it must be invoked 
under the provisions of rule XXII 
which currently require the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of Senators present 
and voting to invoke cloture. 

I do not intend to take side with either 
the one or the other of the participants. 
I merely state that the verbiage in rule 
XXXII, “from one Congress to the next 
Congress,” is deliberately so written, be- 
cause there is no such thing as “one 
Senate” or the “next Senate,” in my 
opinion. There is no such thing as a suc- 
ceeding Senate. It is the same “continu- 
ing body” that first convened in 1789. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senate, of course, is 
a part of Congress so that when it car- 
ries over from one Congress to the next 
Congress, then the Senate, as a com- 
ponent part of that Congress, would have 
its rules carried over, under rule XXXII; 
and to that extent, certainly, I agree with 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, may 
I ask another question of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. ALLEN, I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon, under the same 
conditions. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes; under the same 
circumstances, of course. 

I did not mean to get into any lengthy 
argument. I understand that we con- 
tinue from one Congress to the next 
Congress. But I am wondering whether 
the theory of the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is that we are bound 
by the rules that exist to change our 
rules as the chief argument that he is 
making. 

Mr. ALLEN. The only way we can get 
out from under the rules of the 91st 
Congress is to amend them in accord- 
ance with the rules as stated in rule 
XXXII. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Senator pro- 
pounded a second argument that, apart 
from whether we are a continuing body 
or continue from one Congress to the 
next Congress, or from one Senate to 
the next Senate, is it not the Senator's 
contention that he is opposed to the right 
of a majority to terminate debate under 
any circumstances, anyway? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am in favor of the pro~ 
visions of rule XXXII. I am also in favor 
of the provisions of rule XXII. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. But if there were no 
rule XXII or rule XXXII, the Senator 
from Alabama would still vote to have a 
two-thirds limit on debate—— 

Mr. ALLEN, Of course I would, over a 
majority limit. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Might I propose fur- 
ther that if we were not a continuing 
body, or continuing from one Senate to 
the next Senate, or continuing from one 
Congress to the next Congress, whatever 
rule XXXII or rule XXII may say, does 
the Senator from Alabama concede the 
right of a majority, at the beginning of 
the opening of a legislative body—that 
is, one that is not continuing—have the 
right of a majority to adopt its own 
rules? 

Mr. ALLEN. A legislative body can 
adopt its own rules; yes—— 

Mr. PACKWOOD. But if it is not a 
continuing bodr. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, of course, A legisla- 
tive body has the right to adopt its own 
rules. The Senate has adopted its rules. 
Iam reading from them now. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Apart from the fact 
that there are rules, is the Senator con- 
ceding, then, that if we were not a con- 
tinuing body, a majority would have the 
right and should have the right to adopt 
its own rules, including what percentage 
it would take to terminate debate? 

Mr. ALLEN. The matter of a continu- 
ing body has nothing to do with it, actu- 
ally. Whether the Senate is a continuing 
body or not, we are governed by the rules 
which we have. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. But if we were not 
a continuing body, does the Senator from 
Alabama concede the right of the ma- 
jority to determine what percentage it 
would take to terminate debate? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is posing a question 
that has nothing to do with it. We are 
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concerned with the rules as we find them 
in the rulebook. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That will be the 
point of some comments I shail make at 
another time but, without passing on the 
question of whether we are a continuing 
body, I am curious about the philosophy 
of the Senator from Alabama as to the 
right of a majority in a noncontinuing 
legislative body to determine its own 
procedures. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under the rule—— 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am assuming 
there are no rules but that we are talk- 
ing about a body that is not continuing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, that is a hypotheti- 
cal question—— 

Mr. PACK WOOD. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is not covered by 
the facts of the case here. That is just 
engaging in idle speculation. We should 
not engage in any idle speculation here. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Sometimes we would 
be better off if we did. 

I have no further questions at the 
moment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for some judicial light on this ques- 
tion we have just been discussing, with 
the understanding, of course, that by so 
doing he will not lose his right to the 
fioor, and with the further understand- 
ing that by so doing he will not have any 
subsequent remarks counted as an addi- 
tional speech on this subject, or have his 
rights otherwise prejudiced? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina on 
those conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fan- 
NIN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
for yielding to me. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled on this in the case of 
McGrain against Daugherty, which is 
reported in volume 273 of the Reports 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. A Senate in- 
vestigating committee tried to get Mally 
S. Daugherty, a brother of the then 
former Attorney General to come before 
it and testify. He refused to do so. An 
election came along; and a new House 
of Representatives was elected, and one- 
third of the Members of the Senate 
were elected; and the old Congress died, 
and a new Congress came into being. 
The President of the Senate issued an 
order for the arrest of Daugherty; and he 
was arrested by the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate. Daugherty then 
went into the Federal district court and 
applied for a decree for his release, upon 
the allegation that since the Congress at 
which the Senate committee authorizing 
the investigation had been created had 
terminated, the Senate committee had 
lost its power to act in any parliamentary 
manner, The district court adopted the 
theory now held by some of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate—other than the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 
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So there was squarely presented the 
question of whether parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in a previous 
Congress still had legal force and effect. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decree of the district court 
releasing Daugherty upon this reason- 
ing: 

Another question has arisen which should 
be noticed. It is whether the case has be- 
come moot. The investigation was ordered 
and the committee appointed during the 
68th Congress. That Congress expired March 
4, 1925. 


Then the Court set out the position of 
the arrested party, to the effect that the 
power of both the House and the Senate 
to exercise parliamentary functions after 
that Congress had gone out of exist- 
ence had ceased, and cited the rule to 
that effect which had been held in Eng- 
land with reference to the British Par- 
liament. 

But the Court rejected this position, 
saying: 

The rule may be the same with the House 
of Representatives whose Members are all 
elected for the period of a single Congress; 
but it cannot well be the same with the 
Senate, which is a continuing body whose 
Members are elected for a term of 6 years 
and so divided into classes that the seats of 
one-third only become vacant at the end of 
each Congress, two-thirds always continuing 
into the next Congress, save as vacancies 
may occur through death or resignation. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the Supreme Court. That was a square 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1926. The decision was 
to the effect that the Senate is a contin- 
uing body, a body that never goes out of 
existence. Furthermore, the Constitution 
provides that the Senate may adopt rules 
to conduct its proceedings. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for yielding for this clarification. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina for that 
information. I am interested to hear that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that the U.S. Senate is a 
continuing body. But that is not the 
turning point of this issue, whether or 
not the Senate is a continuing body. We 
do have the Senate rule, which the Con- 
stitution gives the Senate the right to 
set, in section 5 of article I. The Senate 
has complied with that provision. The 
Senate rules of one Congress become the 
Senate rules of the succeeding Congress 
unless amended as provided by the rules. 

We have, in effect, ratified that posi- 
tion by proceeding for the days that we 
have been in session under these very 
same rules. As a matter of fact, with re- 
spect to the resolution that we are dis- 
cussing right now, coming before us in 
the manner it has and at the time it 
has, in strict accordance with the rules 
of the 91st Congress—which have now 
become the rules of the 92d Congress— 
when they got ready to introduce the 
resolution, they did not say, “We here- 
by adopt the following new rules as the 
rules of the United States Senate. They 
said, “We seek to amend rule XXII of the 
United States Senate,” thereby recogniz- 
ing the full force and validity and effect 
of the Senate rule. 
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So all the proceedings we have had 
since January 21, when we came back 
into session, have been under the Senate 
rules which by our adopting them in 
practice would certainly show they are 
now in full force and effect and that if 
they seek to amend rule XXII, they must 
amend it in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Senate rules themselves. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for some further questions 
by the Senator from North Carolina that 
are designed to elicit information on the 
question put by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon to the Senator from 
Alabama a moment ago as to what would 
be the result if the rules were silent on 
the subject. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina for that 
purpose without losing my right to the 
floor and without my subsequent remarks 
being considered a second speech on the 
same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama know as a 
historical fact that a number of the 
Members of the Senate which constituted 
part of the First Congress were men who 
had served on the Constitutional Con- 
vention which drafted the Constitution? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama recall as a 
historical fact that the First Senate 
when it adopted rules had no rule pro- 
viding for the silencing of a Senator? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I rather 
believe they did have the previous ques- 
tion, which was debatable in the First 
Congress. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the recol- 
lection of the Senator from Alabama is 
that they had a rule on that subject? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was used three times in 
the 17 years from 1789 to 1806. 

Mr. ERVIN. And the late Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire pointed out 
that the motion to invoke the rule was 
debatable. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, is it not a 
fact that from the time the Senator first 
wrote its rules down to 1917, it was ac- 
cepted as a correct interpretation of the 
procedure of the Senate that no Senator 
could be silenced by any other Senator 
or by the entire Senate. 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator is correct. I 
believe that during the War Between the 
States they did put in some temporary 
limitation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, did not the 
Senator from Alabama on yesterday 
point out the number of attempts that 
were made by various persons, including 
as I recall Henry Clay, to get a rule of 
the Senate that would permit the Sen- 
ate to put an end to debate, and all of 
those efforts were rejected. 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator pointed out, 
as I recall, that Woodrow Wilson, one 
of the greatest students of the Constitu- 
tion this country has ever known, pointed 
out to Congress at the time of the debate 
over the merchant marine during the 
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First World War that there was no rule 
which permitted putting an end to debate 
in the Senate and he asked for the first 
cloture rule that was passed. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina that 
the provision of the Constitution which 
Says that each State shall be represented 
in the Senate by two Members gives those 
Members the right to take whatever 
course of action is necessary for them 
to represent their States and that such 
course of action would allow them to 
debate measures unless the Senate in 
the execution of the power to make rules 
to govern its proceedings decreed other- 
wise? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
That is not only their right, but it is 
also their duty. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the rules 
were entirely silent on the subject, every 
Senator of the United States would have 
the right to stand and speak on behalf of 
any position he took without any limita- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. As 
the junior Senator from Alabama has 
suggested a time or two, it is not the 
conferring of the right of unlimited de- 
bate. It is the limitation of the right to 
engage in extended debate. It has been 
the observation of the junior Senator 
from Alabama that whenever the opin- 
ion in the Senate was of such a pre- 
ponderance on one side of a question 
that it was desired to cut off debate, it 
was not difficult to get the required two- 
thirds majority. 

I believe the present two-thirds re- 
quirement has served the Senate well. It 
has served the country well. 

I recall just in the closing days of the 
91st Congress a one-man filibuster which 
was engaged in by the then senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, former Senator 
Gore, against a bill providing for con- 
tributions or subscriptions by the U.S. 
Treasury to certain foreign financial 
corporations, including the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the 
International Development Association. 

While $2 or $3 billion was involved, 
there was $1.1 billion set aside for mak- 
ing so-called soft loans in foreign coun- 
tries. The then Senator from Tennessee 
pointed out that many small towns, 
large towns, and rural communities did 
not have adequate water and sewage 
facilities and that the applications were 
tremendous in number and had been 
turned down by the appropriate agencies 
because of the lack of funds; whereas the 
bill provided for making $1.1 billion in 
scft loans to foreign countries and foreign 
units of government. 

By having a one-man filibuster, which 
it was believed could not be cut off by a 
two-thirds vote, Senator Gore was able 
to work out a compromise which caused 
the supporters or administration leaders 
to reduce that amount from $1.1 billion 
to $100 million for these soft loans, 
thereby, by his extended discussion of 
the bill according to his figures, saving 
the taxpayers of this country $1 billion. 
So the filibuster or extended debate 
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serves a very useful purpose. It can be 
cut off; it has been cut off many, many 
times in the Senate. 

It used to be said the filibuster was 
used against civil rights legislation. Well, 
cloture has been applied with respect to 
civil rights legislation that has been in- 
troduced; and I know of little, if any, civil 
rights legislation that was pending in the 
last session that the Senate did not pass. 

It was interesting to note in the clos- 
ing days of the 91st Congress that those 
who were resorting to the use of extended 
debate or filibuster were Senators who 
favor making it easier to cut off debate. 
I refer to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PrRoxMIRE) who, by en- 
gaging in extended debate on the SST 
conference report, was able to defeat the 
full funding of the SST project. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
were threatening use of extended debate 
with respect to the import quota legis- 
lation. The import quota legislation 
was not passed by Congress. The full 
funding of the SST was not authorized. 

So, Mr. President, the use of extended 
debate is certainly not a practice en- 
gaged in only by Senators from my sec- 
tion of the country. When an effort was 
made to choke off the debate on the SST 
I opposed those efforts because I believe 
that those who oppose the SST have a 
right to be heard on the question. 

If we change the cloture rule, if we 
reduce the requirement to 60 percent, and 
then follow it with the proposal by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) calling for a 51-vote impo- 
sition of cloture, the Senate is going to 
cease to be the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. It will not even be a de- 
liberative body at all. Talk about Con- 
gress staying in session for 11 or 12 
months a year, there will not be any need 
of it if a majority is able to vote cloture. 
They will ram these bills through the 
Senate just as they do in the House, and 
possibly a lot easier. 

So extended debate, filibuster, is used, 
and that is the great hope that we have 
against absolute control of the Senate 
and the House by the executive depart- 
ment. I am not speaking with respect to 
the present executive department any 
more than I am of the one we had last 
time or the one we might have next time; 
but any of the three branches, with a pos- 
sible exception of the legislative branch, 
is most jealous of its powers. 

The executive department reaches out 
and gets all the power that is in sight. 
The Supreme Court has more or less re- 
garded itself as a super government run- 
ning the country. Only the legislative 
branch delegates its power. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, and as 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina pointed out with respect to 
President Wilson going to Congress to 
arm the merchant marine in 1917, think 
how little a Chief Executive today would 
pause in ordering something of that sort 
to be done. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina pointed out, it was not 
many years after that—20-odd years— 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt had the lend- 
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lease destroyer deal without getting the 
approval of anyone. 

If we fix it so that big government, na- 
tional government bureaucracy, can get 
legislation passed through the Senate by 
a 60-percent vote, later to be followed by 
a 51-percent vote, the Senate is going to 
become simply a ceremonial body. As I 
suggested, if we ever get to the point 
where we are not allowed to debate is- 
sues, there is not much need of coming 
to the Senate Chamber. There would not 
be much need of coming to the Chamber 
if we are not going to be allowed to de- 
bate, if we are not going to be allowed to 
point out the defects and the dangers of 
legislation, because debate could be cut 
off with a 60 percent or later possibly 51 
percent of the votes of Senators. 

The use of extended debate has the re- 
sult many, many times of improving leg- 
islation as it goes through the legislative 
process, 

The Senators who debate questions and 
issues have made a point to study the 
issue, study the legislation, prepare 
amendments, make suggestions, point 
out the dangers; and by slowing down 
the mad rush to enact legislation, the 
Senate can perform a great public serv- 
ice. That right is going to be taken away 
from the Senate. The Senate is going to 
stop deliberating on issues because 60 
percent of the Senators so decide. Any 
time that much of a majority can be ob- 
tained, the minority does not have any 
chance. 

So extended debate is a defense of the 
present separation of powers. Little as 
we have left, let us try to save what we 
do have. 

It is a defense against mushrooming 
Federal bureaucracy. 

It is a defense against big government 
getting bigger. 

I hope that the Senate will not cut 
off this debate and that, in short order, 
the matter will be withdrawn from con- 
sideration by the Senate, so that we can 
get down to more important measures. 

Mr. President, we heard a lot, and the 
liberal press had a lot to say, about the 
logjam of the legislation that existed in 
the close of the 91st Congress. The fili- 
buster was not because of this logjam 
solely. As a matter of fact, it played very 
little part in the logjam. One factor that 
led to the so-called logjam in the Sen- 
ate was one of the Senate’s own rules, or 
possibly it would be more accurate to say 
lack of a rule, and that is the rule which 
permits adding mongermane amend- 
ments to pending legislation. 

The social security bill failed of enact- 
ment. The import quota bill failed of en- 
actment. The President’s family assist- 
ance plan failed of enactment. And the 
strategy there apparently was to take up 
the popular social security bill—and I do 
not know that that is going to be so 
popular when the employers and em- 
ployees understand that the base of the 
social security contribution is being wid- 
ened and raised a great deal and that 
the contributions arc going to have to be 
made on a higher amount of income. But 
that bill would have passed the Senate 
without any difficulty, and actually did 
pass in the closing days of the Congress, 
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after it was shorn of the import quota 
bill and the President’s family assistance 
plan, but too late to be passed in the 
House. 

The proponents of the import quota 
bill, the trade bill, which is certainly a 
bill which needs to be enacted to protect 
American jobs in several industries from 
the dumping of foreign exports from 
foreign countries imported into our coun- 
try, added it to the social security bill, 
sought to add it to the social security 

ill. 

Then the family assistance plan was 
put on by amendment. The opponents of 
the various plans were able to unite and 
defeat it. But if it had come up separate- 
ly, final action in all likelihood could 
have been obtained on each of the bills, 
just as was done on the social security 
measure. 

The committees of the Senate have 
done a tremendous job in studying and 
holding hearings and preparing and 
drafting legislation, Some of those meas- 
ures came to the floor really late in the 
session, and many Senators felt that they 
needed to study those measures a great 
deal more. 

By the way, the social security bill, 
when it passes, will be made retroactive, 
I am told, to January 1. So no one will 
lose a thing. But these measures, by be- 
ing put together, were unable to be 
passed. Some of the bills came out so late 
in the Senate that they just could not be 
acted on by the Senate. But if these 
measures that we had were good, why are 
they not coming out now? They gained 
committee approval in the other Con- 
gress. Why could they not come out now 
and be acted on and approved, instead of 
going through this formality on the Sen- 
ate rules? 

I hope that the effort to change the 
Senate rule will be abandoned. We have a 
workable rule. The two-thirds rule is a 
workable one. It is one that allows legiti- 
mate discussion. It is one where a vote to 
cut off debate can be obtained in 2 days 
if two-thirds of the Senators so want. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for some questions, with the 
understanding that by so doing he will 
not lose his right to the floor or have 
any subsequent remarks he makes 
counted as an additional speech or other- 
wise have his rights prejudiced? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield under 
those conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if in every in- 
stance where the framers of the Con- 
stitution made express provision for more 
than majority vote they did not use two- 
thirds as the magic number. For example, 
does not the Constitution provide that 
either House, that is, the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, may expel a 
Member by a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct, two- 
thirds. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Constitution 
provide that treaties may be made by the 
President and become effective if ratified 
by two-thirds of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr, ERVIN. Does not the Constitution 
provide that the House of Representa- 
tives may impeach a civil officer of the 
Federal Government and that he can be 
convicted and removed from office only 
by a vote of two-thirds of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And has not the Senate, 
ever since 1917, in the exercise of its 
power to make rules for its own proceed- 
ings, used the two-thirds formula as a 
basis for cloture? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So here, with this three- 
fifths proposal, we would be introducing 
another number in the equation, would 
we not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. It would sort of be like 
changing the 12 apostles to seven, would 
it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I can see a parallel, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator was speak- 
ing of bills that were not passed at the 
last session. I ask the Senator if it is not 
a fact that the social security bill, to 
which the other bills were proposed to be 
tied, was not even reported to the Sen- 
ate for consideration until the 11th day 
of December, which is just 2 weeks ex- 
actly from the time Old St. Nick was sup- 
posed to come down the chimney. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I believe that was 
the correct date. 

Mr. ERVIN. And it was reported to 
the Senate, was it not, after the Senate 
had been in session since the 17th day 
of January, and at a time after an elec- 
tion had been held, and after 11 new 
Senators had been elected to the Senate 
to take the places of others who had 
been serving up until the date of the 
election? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Demand was made, was 
it not, that a Senate which had been 
exhausted by work from the 17th day of 
January down to the middle of Decem- 
ber pass bills which were necessarily 
written in legal gobbledygook and which 
no human being can understand until he 
learned to unscrew the inscrutable? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that it is a good thing 
for the American people that those bills 
were not passed under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. ALLEN. Under those circum- 
stances, yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And is not the Senator 
from Alabama fighting now to make it 
certain that these bills, which would al- 
ter the entire welfare system in the 
United States, should receive ample de- 
bate in this body, so that Senators may 
understand what those bills provide, and 
the implications of their provisions? 

Mr. ALLEN. They very definitely ought 
to be debated; yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if this rule were 
changed as proposed, 60 Senators, six 
out of 10, could absolutely silence the 
other 40 after the bill had been pending 
parore the Senate 48 hours, could they 
no! 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, they could ram it 
through, 
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Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the test of a rule 
or a law is not what good men can do 
with it, but what evilly disposed men, 
or men who are impatient, can do with 
it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think that is a good 
standard to adhere to. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
has been waiting patiently to address re- 
marks to the Senate on this subject. I 
apologize to him for consuming so much 
time. I do appreciate the colloquies that 
we have had, and the additional informa- 
tion that he has given on this subject. 
But at this time, in order that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
may gain the floor and speak on this 
subject, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama for a 
most eloquent presentation of why it is 
necessary for the Senate to preserve rule 
XXII in its present form in order to make 
the Senate of the United States a body 
independent of the executive, and why 
it is necessary to keep rule XXII in its 
present form in order to make it certain 
that in the Senate of the United States, 
a substantial minority of the Members 
of the Senate shall not be subjected to 
the tyranny of the majority. 

Before I proceed with further discus- 
sion of the proposed rule change, I should 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fan- 
NIN.) The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, yesterday after- 
noon the Senate did not adjourn, but, on 
the contrary, it recessed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And as a result of that 
fact, the motion of the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama to post- 
pone consideration of the motion of the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Kansas to the next legislative day, be- 
came the pending question of the Sen- 
ate when the Senate convened this morn- 
ing 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. That being true, the rule 
of germaneness is no longer applicable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be applicable for the first 3 hours, That 
period has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. The reason I asked the 
question is because I have a statement 
which I wish to make at this time on 
the subject of preventive detention as a 
step backward in criminal justice. I 
think this is highly important. After I 
make that statement, I shall continue 
the debate on the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the rule says “on 
any calendar day.” The rule of germane- 
ness applies every day for the first 3 
hours at the conclusion of the morning 
hour or after the unfinished business 
or pending business has first been laid 
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before the Senate, regardless of whether 
the Senate had recessed or adjourned. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. But the first 3 hours 
having expired— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
3 hours have expired, that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Then the rule no longer 
prohibits the Senator from North Caro- 
lina from discussing a nongermane mat- 
ter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during the 
first days of every Congress since I came 
to the Senate there has been an effort 
made to change rule XXII. Rule XXII, 
insofar as it is pertinent to our present 
debate, is embodied in section 2 of rule 
XXII. 

This subsection reads as follows: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of rule III 
or rule VI or any other rule of the Senate, 
at any time a motion signed by sixteen Sen- 
ators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate, the Pre- 
siding Officer shall at once state the motion 
to the Senate, and one hour after the Senate 
meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the Senate 
and direct that the Secretary call the roll, 
and, upon the ascertainment that a quorum 
is present, the Presiding Officer shall, with- 
out debate, submit to the Senate by a yea- 
and-nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?” 

And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and yoting, then said measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the Sen- 
ate, or the unfinished business, shall be the 
unfinished business to the exclusion of all 
other business until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than one hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order 
after the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not ger- 
mane shall be in order. Points of order, in- 
cluding questions of relevancy, and appeals 
from the decision of the Presiding Officer, 
shall be decided without debate. 


While section 3 contains certain provi- 
sions relating to the general question of 
cloture, it is not necessary to read it as 
being germane to the particular discus- 
sion in which I now wish to engage. 

Senate resolution 9, which was pre- 
sented by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son), is couched in the pertinent part 
in virtually the same words of rule 
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XXII in its entirety, with the exception 
of the fact that it provides that the ques- 
tion of bringing the debate to a close 
shall be decided by three-fifths of the 
Senators present and voting rather than 
by two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting. 

For the information of those who per- 
chance may be readers of the RECORD, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
Senate Resolution 9, proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho and 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. Res. 9 
Resolution amending rule XXII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“1. When a question is pending, no motion 
shall be received but— 

“To adjourn. 

“To adjourn to a day certain, or that when 
the Senate adjourn it shall be to a day cer- 
tain. 

“To take a recess. 

“To proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

“To lay on the table. 

“To postpone indefinitely. 

“To postpone to a day certain. 

“To commit. 

“To amend. 


Which several motions shall have precedence 
as they stand arranged; and the motions 
relating to adjournment, to take a recess, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, to lay on the table, shall be de- 


cided without debate. 

“2. Notwithstanding the provisions of rule 
III or rule VI or any other rule of the Sen- 
ate, at any time a motion signed by sixteen 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall at once state the mo- 
tion to the Senate, and one hour after the 
Senate meets on the following calendar day 
but one, he shall lay the motion before the 
Senate and direct that the Secretary call 
the roll, and upon the ascertainment that 
a quorum is present, the Presiding Officer 
shall, without debate, submit to the Senate 
by a yea-and-nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by three-fifths of the Sen- 
ators present and voting, then said measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled 
to speak in all more than one hour on the 
measure, motion, or other matter pending 
before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty 
of the Presiding Officer to keep the time of 
each Senator who speaks, Except by unani- 
mous consent, no amendment shall be in 
order after the vote to bring the debate to 
a close, unless the same has been presented 
and read prior to that time. No dilatory mo- 
tion, or dilatory amendment, or amendment 
not germane shall be in order. Points of or- 
der, including questions of relevancy, and 
appeals from the decision of the Presiding 
Officer, shall be decided without debate. 

“3. The provisions of the last paragraph 
of rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
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made before 2 o’clock) shall not apply to any 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
any motion, resolution, or proposal to change 
any of the Standing Rules of the Senate.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during a 
colloquy with the able and distinguished 
Senator from Alabama I suggested that 
I found myself in agreement with the 
conviction of the able and distinguished 
Senator from Alabama that the resolu- 
tion proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas is merely one sta- 
tion on the road to a demand for ma- 
jority cloture. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) and the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) have 
corroborated the views of the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
North Carolina on this point by offering 
a proposal which they designate as an 
amendment. This proposal provides, in 
effect, that at any time after the elapse 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
48 hours after a proposal for legislation 
is laid before the Senate, 51 Senators 
can effectively silence 49 Senators. In 
other words, it goes beyond the proposal 
of the Senator from Idaho and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas as far as phraseology 
goes, but it is in complete harmony with 
the actualities which will result from 
either the proposal of the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Kansas, or 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. I will elaborate on 
my contention in this respect shortly. 

Over the years that I have been in the 
Senate we have had some quite queer 
reasons given as to why we should 
change rule XXII. When I first came to 
the Senate it was said we should change 
rule XXII because 22 southern Senators 
could thwart the will of the other 78 
Senators of the Senate in respect to the 
passage of civil rights bills. I respect- 
fully suggest that the fact that cloture 
was successfully invoked against every 
civil rights bill that has been proposed 
and presented to the Senate during the 
16 years I have been a Member of the 
Senate shows that that argument has 
no validity at this time. Mr. President, 
you do not need any cloture rule to re- 
duce Southern States to the status of 
ccnquered provinces; that has already 
been done. And, of course, the truth of 
it is that there was never any substance 
to the assertion that 22 southerners 
could thwart the will of 78 other Sen- 
ators. 

Iam a southerner and perhaps am not 
objective in appraising southerners. I 
am inclined to the opinion that if south- 
erners had more influence in the govern- 
ment of this Nation, we would have a 
better ruled nation. 

On Sunday of this week the mortal 
remains of a great southerner were 
buried in the State of Georgia. Everyone 
who had had the opportunity to observe 
his action as a Senator over a period of 
many years concurred in the opinion that 
he was preeminently qualified by educa- 
tion, by experience, by dedication to fun- 
damental constitutional provisions, and 
by an unsurpassed moral and political 
courage to occupy in a brilliant manner 
the highest office within the gift of our 
people, namely, the Presidency of the 
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United States. Everyone who is willing to 
face reality will admit that he was denied 
that high office notwithstanding his 
preeminent qualifications for it because 
he was born and resided in Winder, Ga., 
rather than Kalamazoo, Mich., or some 
other place outside the 11 Southern 
States. 

But the argument that 22 southerners 
could thwart the will of the Senate that 
was given to alter rule XXII when I first 
came to the Senate was a specious argu- 
ment at best. That is true because they 
never did have 22 southern Senators who 
stood together in respect to so-called 
civil rights bills. There were always one 
or two, or more, who seceded. The truth 
is the argument that we needed a change 
in the cloture rule to keep 22 southern 
Senators from thwarting the will of 78 
Senators always reminded me of a car- 
toon I saw Many years ago. 

I am sure all Members of the Senate of 
my vintage, received great pleasure at the 
time and some illumination from reading 
the cartoons concerned with the episodes 
in the fictitious lives of Maggie and her 
husband Jiggs. I recall one cartoon which 
showed that Maggie and Jiggs had taken 
a trip to Spain and Jiggs had found that 
there was a self-protection society of 
husbands over there called the Kazook 
Society. 

Every member of the Kazook Society 
had taken a blood oath that he would 
come to the rescue of another brother 
Kazook in the event the brother Kazook 
was threatened or imperiled by his wife. 
So Jiggs immediately joined the Kazook 
Society. 

He was walking along the streets of 
Madrid one day with Maggie, and Mag- 
gie became dissatisfied with something 
Jiggs had done or said, and she immedi- 
ately started to beat Jiggs. So Jiggs gave 
the cry of distress to his brother 
He hollored ‘“Kazook.”’ The cartoon 
showed about 1,000 Kazooks running to 
come to the rescue of Jiggs. Maggie took 
an umbrella and laid them all out. 

The last cartoon on that occasion 
showed Jiggs in the hospital, all swathed 
in bandages, and he was philosophizing 
thus: 

The idea behind the Kazooks Society is 
pretty good, but the trouble is it hasn’t got 
enough members in it. 


So the South never did have enough 
Members in the U.S. Senate to thwart 
the will of 78 Senators from other areas 
of this country. 

The argument that we needed to 
change rule XXII to keep 22 or fewer 
southern Senators from thwarting the 
will of 78 other Senators from other 
areas of the country never had any sub- 
stance. It not only reminded me of the 
cartoon about Maggie and Jiggs, but it 
also reminded me of the story they tell 
down in my county about an old custom 
we have. Under this custom people who 
have relatives buried in little country 
church yards are accustomed each year, 
together, on an appointed day, to re- 
move the weeds and the brairs from 
the church yard in which the bodies of 
their relatives are sleeping in the tongue- 
less silence of the dreamless dust. A per- 
son who was averse to physical labor 
hired George to do the physical work 
that was a part of that very sacred task. 
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George was stooped down, pulling weeds 
and briars off the graves, and he started 
laughing. The man who hired him said, 
“George, what are you laughing at?” He 
said, “I am laughing about these words 
writ on this here tombstone.” George’s 
boss said, “I don’t see anything funny 
about those words that are written on 
the tombstone.” George said, “Well, Boss, 
it says, ‘Not dead, but sleeping.’” And 
George’s boss said, “I still don’t see any- 
thing funny in that.” And George said, 
“Well, Boss, he ain’t fooling nobody but 
himself.” 

I would say that those who said we 
needed to change rule XXII because it 
was necessary to deal with supposedly 
sinful southerners with respect to civil 
rights bills were not fooling anybody but 
themselves when they made that argu- 
ment. They will admit now, I think, that 
that observation is correct and that there 
no longer is any necessity to make any 
alteration in rule XXI in order to keep 
22 southern Senators from thwarting the 
will of 78 northern, eastern, and western 
Senators. 

The argument is made that we ought 
to rewrite rule 22—in fact, we ought to 
rewrite all the rules of the Senate—be- 
cause these rules were written by the 
hands of dead men. Then it was pointed 
out that most of the heritage that was 
received from the past was like the rules 
of the Senate in that respect. It was 
pointed out that the Prophet Moses, who 
brought the tablets of stone down from 
the top of Mount Sinai and gave them to 
the Hebrew people, was sleeping his mor- 
tal sleep on the top of Mount Nebo, if 
I recall my Scripture correctly. 

It was also pointed out that King John, 
who had had Magna Carta wrung from 
his hands by the barons at Runnymede 
was sleeping in the tongueless silence of 
dreamless dust with all those barons 
who had made that great advance in law, 
that the Magna Carta, like the tablets of 
stone, was written by men whose hands 
had crumbled into dust in the grave. 

It was also pointed out that all of 
the great documents that secured free- 
dom to the English-speaking race, such 
as the Bill of Rights, had been written 
by men whose hands had long since 
crumbled into dust in the grave. 

It was pointed out, furthermore, that 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written and signed by men who had 
shuffled off this mortal coil. 

The same observation was made about 
the Constitution of the United States. 

And so, at long last, this argument of 
our brethren who believed that rule XXH 
should be changed in such a way as to 
make it impossible for a minority of the 
Senate to protect themselves and their 
views and their States and their country 
from the tyranny of the majority should 
be rendered meaningless was abandoned. 

Those who advocate a change in the 
rule point out that the proposal provides 
that even after cloture is voted, as does 
the present rule, each Senator can speak 
for 1 hour on the bill under consideration 
or any amendments to that bill. There- 
fore, it is theoretically possible to have 
100 hours of debate after cloture is 
imposed. 

Two-thirds of the Senate voted to im- 
pose cloture on the debate against the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. This act contains 
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a provision which is an insult to the first 
amendment which undertakes to se- 
cure freedom of religion to all Ameri- 
cans. It is a provision, which was adopted 
by a majority of the Senate, which im- 
posed cloture, that provides that while 
you cannot discriminate against people 
on account of race or color or national 
origin, you can take Federal money and 
use it to discriminate against people on 
account of religion. 

I had some amendments to that bill. I 
recognized that in the political climate 
which prevailed in 1964, that bill would 
pass, and I did the best I could in com- 
mittee and the best I could on the floor 
of the Senate to get Senators to listen 
long enough to see that the amendments 
I was proposing were meritorious amend- 
ments which would have made the bill 
more in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of American constitutional law 
and much more reasonable in their ap- 
plication. 

For one thing, I had an amendment 
which would have prevented the conver- 
sion of every agency and every depart- 
ment of the Federal Government han- 
dling any Federal funds into law- 
maker, prosecutor, judge, jury, and ex- 
ecutioner. My amendment provided that 
the agencies or departments charged 
with administering Federal programs 
involved with the use of Federal funds 
could receive and investigate charges of 
discrimination, but they would have to 
report those charges of discrimination 
to the Department of Justice, and that 
the Department of Justice should take 
action to prevent discrimination in the 
courts, if they found there was a basis 
for such action. 

But the Senate voted cloture, and I 
had an hour to present about 10 or 15 
very good amendments. Virtually all of 
the Senators who voted to impose cloture 
absented themselves from the Senate 
Chamber and would not listen to the 
arguments of those with whom they 
disagreed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before the Senator yields to the 
Senator from Texas, if I may have the 
indulgence of both Senators, would the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to me 
first for a unanimous-consent request, 
with the usual understanding that the 
Senator not lose his right to the floor, 
and that it not be counted as an addi- 
tional speech? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia under 
those conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO PERMIT THE TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, im- 
mediately after the approval of the Jour- 
nal, there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business of not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with speeches therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock meridian to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for conven- 
ing of the Senate on tomorrow following 
& recess be changed from 12 o’clock me- 
ridian to 11:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS MATHIAS AND HARRIS 
TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, follow- 
ing the laying before the Senate of the 
pending business and the approval of the 
Journal, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, and that at 
the conclusion of his remarks the able 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

That will, of course, come prior to the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for which an order 
has already been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas for a question, colloquy, 
or statement, with the understanding 
that I not lose the floor by so doing, and 
that any subsequent remarks I make on 
this occasion shall not be counted as an 
additional speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
been following with interest, in the brief 
time that I have been present in the 
Chamber, the rationale of the distin- 
guished former jurist from North Caro- 
lina, who is the outstanding student of 
the Constitution in this body, and per- 
haps any other. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
agrees with a statement that was made 
by William S. White in his book entitled 
“The Citadel,” which was a calculated 
defense of the Senate as an institution, 
that the Senate is designed to protect the 
minority from the precipitous and emo- 
tional tyranny of the majority. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The author of that 
book, William S. White, covered the Sen- 
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ate as a reporter for the New York Times 
for many years. He is now a distinguished 
columnist. He is well versed in the history 
of the Senate and the nation, and I think 
he has the most understanding mind in 
respect to the function, the purpose, and 
the value of the Senate as an institution, 
of any person of our generation. 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator from 
North Carolina aware of a little bit of 
history as it has been reported—perhaps 
some of the details are apocryphal, but 
is the Senator aware of that time sub- 
sequent to the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution when Thomas Jefferson re- 
turned from his post in Europe and 
called on President Washington, and he 
asked President Washington the ques- 
tion, “Why is it that in establishing the 
national government you created a bi- 
cameral national legislature?” 

At that particular moment, Mr. Jef- 
ferson was pouring his coffee into the 
saucer; and President Washington coun- 
tered with a question, and asked, “Why is 
it that you pour your coffee into the 
saucer?” 

Jefferson’s response was, “To cool it.” 

Washington said, “That is precisely 
why we created a bicameral legislature, 
so that legislation may be poured from 
one chamber into the other to cool it.” 

Mr. ERVIN. I think that is about the 
most apt illustration which can be given 
of one of the fundamental purposes of 
the Senate. One of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Senate, and one of the rea- 
sons that we have rule XXII, arises out 
of the fact that a legislative body com- 
posed of as many Members as the House 
of Representatives is composed of is cer- 
tain to pass unwise legislation at times. 
The reason we have the Senate is to en- 
able another legislative body, with the 
opportunity for more deliberation and 
more debate, to correct errors in legis- 
lation which might be passed by the 
House of Representatives in a rather 
hasty manner, under the House rules. 

Mr. TOWER. Does not the Senator 
from North Carolina feel that the con- 
cept of representative democracy that is 
reflected in the composition of the two 
Houses demands that the Senate delib- 
erate at greater length than the House 
of Representatives? The House is the 
more representative body; it is indeed 
closer to the masses of people than the 
Senate; it must go back more often to 
the people for a fresh mandate, and it is 
the body that should reflect with some 
degree of dispatch the popular will of 
the moment; but the Senate, made up of 
representatives of the States as corporate 
entities, not made up of representatives 
of the people as a mass, or based on 
population distribution, should and must 
not just refiect the popular will of the 
moment, but must consider the conse- 
quences of legislation passed in the heat 
of the moment for the future? 

Would not the Senator agree that the 
House of Representatives, with such a 
large number of Members, must have 
somewhat tighter rules and must have 
somewhat more restriction on debate, 
and must act with somewhat more dis- 
patch, but that the Senate, due to its 
nature and its composition, should and 


must deliberate in a more slow and care- 
ful way? 
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Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator’s ques- 
tion points out the mechanism by which 
the Founding Fathers made it certain, or 
as certain as they could, that we would 
have two legislative bodies; one, the 
House of Representatives, which is 
elected every 2 years, which comes every 
2 years fresh from the people, and which 
by reason of that fact is more inclined 
to pass legislation hastily. So, in order 
to make it certain that they would be 
responsive to the people, the House rules 
were written to prevent prolonged House 
action. But they also created the Senate, 
and provided that only one-third of the 
Senators should be chosen at each elec- 
tion, and that all Senators should hold 
office for 6 years, and two-thirds would 
always continue in office. 

The Senate and its rules were created 
to make certain that if something was 
done in a moment of public—I do not 
like to use the word, but it is expressive— 
hysteria by the House, there would be an 
opportunity in the Senate to correct it. 
Therefore, the Senate would be so con- 
stituted, by reason of the terms of its 
Members and the continuance of two- 
thirds of them in office at all times, that 
it would not be driven by popular passion 
of the moment. So the purpose of the 
Senate and its rules is to make certain 
that there is an opportunity to coolly 
and deliberately deliberate upon what 
the House has done. 

The more I know about the Constitu- 
tion, the more marvelous its provisions 
become to me, and I think that the es- 
tablishment of two legislative bodies is 
one of the most marvelous provisions in 
the Constitution. It gave the people an 
opportunity to express their opinions 
frequently. It also gave, through the com- 
position of the Senate, a continuity by 
which the country could be protected 
against sudden, impulsive things, done 
on the spur of the moment in a time of 
hysteria. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, would not the 
Senator agree that either to repeal rule 
XXII or substantially to alter its provi- 
sions to the extent that undue restric- 
tions were placed on debate in this body 
would in effect thwart the will of the 
Founding Fathers, the intent of the 
Founding Fathers, in establishing this 
body as it is now composed? Would not 
the Senator also agree that this would be 
an organic change in the legislative 
structure of the United States of Amer- 
ica and that, really, such a matter, al- 
though it is not required that it be so 
done, would actually be a proper subject 
for consideration for constitutional 
amendment, which would be submitted to 
the people, in their capacity as citizens 
of the several States, to act upon? 

There has been no popular ground 
swell that I can determine on the part 
of the people of this country to alter 
the character and nature and the his- 
torical and traditional function of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think there is no popu- 
lar demand. We have certain pressure or- 
ganizations that want to change rule 
XXII. These organizations like to get 
their will done and are largely respon- 
sible for much of the centralization of 
Government in Washington today, be- 
cause they know it is easier to cajole or 
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persuade or coerce one legislative body 
than it is to do that to 50 State legisla- 
tures. 

I agree with the implication of the 
questions of the Senator from Texas, that 
to substantially modify rule XXII would 
alter the very purpose the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when they created 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, with different tenures of office, 
different times for election. I cannot 
think of any greater calamity that could 
befall our Government. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
last legislative body on the face of the 
earth which gives a substantial minority 
the power to express its opinion concern- 
ing the proposals that affect the lives of 
200 million Americans, and I think that 
a substantial modification of rule XXII 
would convert the Senate into the same 
kind of legislative body that the House is. 
I say that realizing that the larger mem- 
bership of the House demands rules dif- 
ferent from those of the Senate. 

Through my personal experience, I be- 
lieve I can show the value of the Senate 
to cool hot legislation, as illustrated by 
the story which the Senator recounted 
earlier concerning the conversation be- 
tween George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

I served in the House for a short time. 
We had had a prolonged strike by the 
United Mine Workers. The piles of coal 
in the United States had become so low 
that we had what were called brown-outs 
in our cities, and we had insufficient coal 
to keep the patients in hospitals warm, 
and the public was inflamed by strikes. 
Then the railroad brotherhoods threat- 
ened to go out on strike, to put all the 
railroads out of operation. 

President Truman made a speech be- 
fore a joint session of the House and 
Senate and proposed that Congress en- 
act a law drafting all railroad workers 
into the Army and subjecting them to 
military control to keep the trains operat- 
ing. Immediately after his speech, a bill 
was introduced, debaited by the House for 
about 20 minutes, and passed by the 
House with only three or four dissent- 
ing votes. I confess with shame that I 
voted for that bill, I trust that the record- 
ing angel has dropped a tear and blotted 
out this legislative sin of mine. I have 
certainly repented of it many times. 

What had we done? We had passed 
a bill which subjected all the railroad 
men to the slavery or peonage or invol- 
untary servitude prohibited by the 13th 
amendment. Fortunately, that bill had to 
come to the Senate. It was sent over here 
by a special messenger, with the thought 
that the Senate would pass it immedi- 
ately. But we have other rules—not only 
rule XXII—that afford some protection 
to this country. We have the rule that a 
bill cannot be taken up immediately 
when it comes from the House, without 
unanimous consent. When that bill came 
over here, I think the majority of the 
Senate would have passed it. But when 
the request was made to call it up for 
immediate consideration, Senator Bob 
Taft of Ohio said he objected. 

Because of his objection to its imme- 
diate consideration, the bill automat- 
ically, under the Senate rules, had to go 
over to the next day. During that night, 
men reflected on the fact that the 
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House had violated the Constitution in 
passing that bill, and it never was en- 
acted, fortunately. 

That illustrates the necessity of hav- 
ing a chamber to cool off hot legislation 
passed by the House. 

Another illustration: During the brief 
time I was in the House, the fighting in 
the Second World War came to an end, 
and a natural demand went up from the 
mothers and fathers of this country to 
bring our boys home and minimize the 
number of them being drafted. We had 
a bill introduced and reported by the 
committee then called the Military Af- 
fairs Committee to extend the draft, with 
provisions under which no man could be 
drafted. That was the strangest piece of 
legislation I have ever perused. That was 
during the time Stalin was the dictator 
of Russia. A handful of us felt at that 
time that it was necessary to keep Amer- 
ica strong if America was going to be 
protected in a very precarious world. 

I recall that a great Texan, Ewing 
Thomason, who was later district judge at 
El Paso, Representative Wadsworth, of 
New York, who prior to that time had 
served in the U.S. Senate—and who, in- 
cidentally, was the father-in-law of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton)—and I felt that that 
bill was bad and that it should be 
changed. Although I was a sort of neo- 
phyte Representative, I did the best I 
could to make a speech against it. In 
order to speak 4144 minutes against that 
bill—that was the longest speech I ever 
made in the House of Representatives, 
and I had to borrow 2% minutes from 
the Democrats and 2 minutes from the 
Republicans. That is just another thing 
that sticks in my mind when I think of 
the efforts to allow a part of the Senate, 
less than two-thirds, to silence the other 
Members of the Senate. I think it is es- 
sential to the preservation of the Senate 
as a worthwhile institution to maintain 
a rule like rule XXTI. 

Mr. TOWER. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina 
for his splendid answer to my question 
and for his great contribution to this 
debate. I trust that, in the end, his closely 
reasoned arguments will prevail. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, 

Mr. HART. I heard some of the latter 
exchange which occurred between the 
able Senator from North Carolina and 
the able Senator from Texas. Was that 
exchange intended to suggest that, as a 
conscious act by the Founding Fathers 
when they wrote the Constitution, if they 
had it to do over again, they would add 
the requirement of two-thirds to shut off 
debate, which they did not do, although 
they selected other areas that compel us 
to get two-thirds? Although I cannot 
find it in the Constitution, is it suggested 
that it is really there? 

Mr. ERVIN. Some of the Founding 
Fathers served in the first Senate and 
wrote the first Senate rules. 
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Mr. HART. The exchange I heard 
dealt with what the Founding Fathers 
meant when they drafted the Constitu- 
tion and what they had in mind. I had 
the feeling, at least by implication, that 
we would be offending their intentions. 
It is my understanding that they in- 
tended to enumerate those instances 
where more than a majority would be 
required of the Senate, such as in trea- 
ties, constitutional amendments, or im- 
peachment convictions; but did they 
overlook the filibuster, or do I misread 
the Constitution? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it was impossible 
for the Founding Fathers to conceive 
that any Senator would ever want to 
deny a substantial minority of Senators 
the right to speak. There were 55 dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
and some of those 55 delegates came to 
the first Senate of the United States. The 
Senate which wrote the original Senate 
rules made no provision whatever for 
cutting off debate. They thought it was 
implicit in the words of the Constitution 
that a Senator should be allowed to de- 
bate in order to represent his State. I do 
not think they ever thought that any 
movement would ever be made in the 
Senate to allow 60 percent or 51 percent 
of Senators to deny other Senators the 
right to express their honest convictions 
on any subject of importance. They cer- 
tainly never contemplated that we would 
have a rule under which 60 percent or 
51 percent, within a period of 48 hours 
after a legislative proposal had been 
made, could silence and put an end to 
debate in the Senate. We would be put- 
ting an end to debate when we restrict 
every Senator to 1 hour because the 
two-thirds or the 60 percent or the 51 
percent who vote to silence the other 
Senators are not going to argue the 
bill after cloture is obtained. It is only 
the minority that would be restricted to 
arguing for 1 hour. I do not think the 
Founding Fathers contemplated, to bor- 
row an expression often used by my good 
friend from Georgia, Senator Russell, on 
many occasions, a gag on the remainder 
of the Senators. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for 
another question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HART, Is it not equally likely that 
the Founding Fathers thought they were 
establishing a Senate in which a minor- 
ity of its membership would have the 
opportunity to present fully its point 
of view and then a majority would be 
permitted to act? Would it not be equally 
likely, if we could resurrect the Founding 
Fathers, that they would be appalled to 
find that this is a legislative body in 
which one individual can prevent the 
Senate from ever doing anything, even 
though the clock of history runs very 
much faster now than it did nearly 200 
years ago? 

Mr. ERVIN. An individual cannot do 
that. It takes a substantial majority. I 
do not accept the Senator’s theory. I 
have always, in all the so-called fH- 
busters I have participated in, hoped 
that I could persuade those who dis- 
agreed with me of the wisdom of my 
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views and, thus, convert them to my 
side. I think any Senator, as long as 
he has a hope that an erring majority 
will see the light, has a duty to his 
country to try to point out the light to 
them and enlarge their vision. Therefore, 
I think that rule XXII is necessary to 
secure educational debate in the Senate 
Chambers. 

Mr. President, I am an optimistic man, 
and when my good friend from Michi- 
gan disagrees with me on a crucial mat- 
ter, I have such a high respect for the 
judgment of the Senator from Michigan 
that I harbor the hope in my heart, and 
the expectation, that I shall be able to 
persuade him to adopt my sound views 
instead of pursuing his erroneous views 
on that particular subject. 

Mr. HART. Well, we should not re- 
solve absolutely by arithmetic who in a 
given deadlocked situation is erroneous, 
but I always find great difficulty in as- 
suming that we have to resolve that wis- 
dom applies to a third of us and ignor- 
ance to two-thirds, because that really 
is the position we leave ourselves in if 
we continue to permit one-third who, as 
the Senator from North Carolina de- 
scribes himself in those so-called fili- 
busters, are deeply convinced that they 
are right, and out of that deep con- 
viction prevent two-thirds, who are 
equally convinced that they are right, 
from acting. 

It is a dilemma which I would resolve, 
acknowledging that the majority is not 
always right, as history clearly shows, 
that it is wise in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of a nation such as ours to permit 
a substantial majority of this body to act. 

The Senator from North Carolina and 
I have exchanged this disagreement over 
the years but I am still hopeful of per- 
suading him. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me assure my good 
friend from Michigan that I expect to 
support rule XXII in its present form so 
that the Senator from Michigan can have 
an ample opportunity to point out the 
error of my ways and the error of my 
views, because I want to do right. If the 
Senator from Michigan can shed any 
light that will enable me to walk in the 
path of righteousness, legislatively speak- 
ing, I want to see to it that he has ample 
opportunity to do so. 

That is what I am fighting for, to give 
the Senator from Michigan the same 
right to persuade me of the error of my 
ways, when he thinks I am adopting an 
erroneous view, as I would like to have 
to persuade him of the error of his ways, 
if I think that he is in error. He is a highly 
intelligent man and I think, if I am able 
to shed light on the subject, that he will 
follow. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, while the 
Senator and I are doing this on a specific 
nomination or legislative proposal, noth- 
ing is happening. The occurrences of his- 
tory continue along without the benefit 
of the decisions of this body. It is this 
point that I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina will consider. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some of the 
greatest Senators this country has ever 
had have had something to say about 
this matter. One of them whose memory 
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the Senator from Michigan reveres as 
much as I do was the late Senator Jo- 
seph O’Mahoney. 

I heard former Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney stand on the floor of the 
Senate and state that no good legislation 
had ultimately been defeated by a fili- 
buster, but that much bad legislation 
had been defeated by filibusters. 

In the time that I have been here, I 
do not know of any legislation that I 
think was good legislation that was de- 
feated by a filibuster. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I reply sim- 
ply by suggesting—not that I expect to 
have agreement with the Senator from 
North Carolina—that our country would 
be the stronger, there would have been 
none of the cruel scenes that were por- 
trayed on the television, those events 
might never have occurred if we had not 
filibustered through a period of some 7 
years that I am conscious of and delayed 
effectively addressing ourselves to the 
situation that now exists in which there 
was harsh discrimination against certain 
Americans as they sought to exercise 
their rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not 
know of anyone who has ever been de- 
nied the right to vote. I will amend that 
statement. I have never known of any- 
one who could not have secured his right 
to vote by laws which antedated the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 

Like the Senator from Michigan, I 
think that every qualified man and every 
qualified woman is entitled to vote. Be- 
fore the Voting Rights Act was passed, we 
had laws upon the books—and we had 
them there for 100 years—that would 
have sent to the Federal penitentiary any 
election official of any State who willfully 
denied any man who was qualified the 
right to vote. Instead of using those 
laws, the Attorney Generals did not 
choose to use them. 

All of the Attorney Generals admitted 
that. I questioned Mr. Brownell. I ques- 
tioned Mr. Rogers. I questioned Mr. Ken- 
nedy. I questioned Mr. Katzenbach. I 
questioned Mr. Clark. Every one of them 
admitted that he had never made any 
effort to use those laws. They had excel- 
lent statutes that had been on the books 
for 100 years. Notwithstanding this, 
Congress passed a bill under which the 
Senate condemned the election officials 
in 40 counties of my State and the elec- 
tion officials of other States by a bill of 
attainder which is a legislative declara- 
tion of guilt without a judicial trial, al- 
though the Constitution prohibits either 
the Congress or a State from doing that. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 consti- 
tuted a bill of attainder which suspended 
the rights of certain Southern States 
to exercise their constitutional powers. 
The Supreme Court upheld the act despite 
the decision in ex parte Milligan that no 
doctrine more pernicious was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man than the notion 
that any provision of the Constitution 
could be suspended under any circum- 
stances. I voted against the Voting Rights 
Act. 

We had rule XXII. That rule did not 
keep the bill from passing. It did not 
keep the Senate from suspending the 
rights of 40 counties in my State. 
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Notwithstanding the sound decision in 
ex parte Milligan, the Warren Court up- 
held the Voting Rights Act of 1965. If 
Congress can suspend one provision of 
the Constitution, it can suspend them all 
and leave us with no effective Consti- 
tution. 

The Senator from Michigan and I did 
not agree about those laws. I still think 
I am right. And I have some consolation. 
There was an old lawyer in the Mid- 
west who never would concede when a 
case was decided against him that the 
court was right. He died leaving a last 
will and testament. It was argued that 
he did not possess testamentary capacity. 
The only evidence offered was that he 
disagreed with the decisions of the court. 
The court held that was no evidence of 
a lack of testamentary capacity. In fact, 
I think sometimes it is an exhibition of 
exactly the contrary. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) and I were discussing the writ- 
ings of William S. White on the subject 
of rule XXII. I read what William S. 
White had to say on this subject in his 
book “The Citadel,” starting at page 55, 
the chapter entitled “The Senate and the 
Rules”: 


THoucH there is beyond doubt a great deal 
to be said for “progress,” there are certain 
aspects of the progressive current American 
scene that do not necessarily enrich this best 
of all possible worlds. The America of the 
eighteenth century—and the Senate of this 
Twentieth century no less than of the eight- 
eenth—believed, ideally at least, in some- 
thing called “playing the game,” and that to 
play the game it is necessary to have, and on 
the whole to follow, certain rules. In many 
quarters today this expression, playing the 
game, may not too safely be used. There is, 
in widespread conviction, something stuffy, 
even something spinsterish, in it; and it is 
best left to the usage of vague ministers, 
seminarians, a few anglophilish professors of 
learning and, perhaps, the rather decayed 
Shakespearean actors. 

So, too, with rules. From the teachers of 
“progressive” schools for the very young to 
such an unacademic personage as Mr, Leo 
Durocher there runs a common consent of 
thought that to obey mere rules is unduly 
harmful to the fine, free human personality 
and obstructive to its lawful ends. To Mr. 
Durocher, as a baseball manager, was at- 
tributed the most candid possible summa- 
tion of the cult: “Nice guys finish last!” 

The Senate, however, true here as else- 
where to what is now the minority, took the 
notion at the beginning and persists in it 
now that while rules of conduct are open 
to ridicule they are necessary all the same. 
To refrain from hitting one’s grandmother 
with a spade involves a rule of personal con- 
duct, and it is not a readily expendable rule 
no matter how much the act of self-abnega- 
tion represses the ego. To grant to one’s op- 
ponent in high political discussion and 
maneuver each and all of the rights that 
one demands for himself—this is, uniquely 
in this country certainly, and perhaps in all 
the world, a Senate rule. 

This is not, for example, really the attitude 
in the House of Representatives, where the 
will of the majority of the moment is abso- 
lute and where it is possible to require the 
House to act, even upon matters of great mo- 
ment, in six or four or even two hours, as the 
hierarchs may decide. It is not really the at- 
titude within the Executive Department— 
any Executive Department—where intellec- 
tual opposition to any Presidential course is 
given extremely small say. It is not, more- 
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over, really the attitude in a Presidential 
election. The debates ¿chat go forward in Pres- 
idential campaigns are on the whole far less 
informed and far less tolerant than are great 
Senate debates. 

This is not to say that there is not much 
of nonsense and worse in Senatorial discus- 
sion and it is not to deny that the political 
literature of the country has often been en- 
nobled by striking and even imperishable 
passages uttered by Presidential candidates 
on the stump. What it is intended to say 
here is that in no struggle for the Presidency 
is there that tolerance of dissent, that essen- 
tial search for approximate truth, that is 
found in major Senate debate. 

The one, the Presidential campaign ad- 
dress, is at bottom pragmatic, involving at 
bottom simply a search for votes, entirely 
honorable as this pursuit may be. The other, 
the true Senate debate, at bottom is ideal- 
istic, no matter how many partisan and per- 
sonal gains may at the same time be sought 
in it, involving at bottom an assembly and a 
synthesis of more nearly impersonal collec- 
tive thought. 

The one, the Presidential campaign ad- 
dress, necessarily begins and ends on a note 
of advocacy, advocacy of the speaker him- 
self or of his ideas. The other, the Senate de- 
bate, indeed begins in a series of advo- 
cacies but ends upon the note not of ad- 
vocacy but of collective jugdment. 

There could be no debate of this kind but 
for the fundamental fact that the Senate 
is the kind of place it is and but for the 
searcely less requisite fact that the Senate 
has the rules that it has. 


That is a very significant statement. I 
will repeat it: 

There could be no debate of this kind but 
for the fundamental fact that the Senate 
is a kind of place it is and but for the scarce- 
ly less requisite fact that the Senate has the 
rules it has. 

On the first day after the first session of 
the Institution had at last gathered up a 
quorum in 1789 a committee of five mem- 
bers, all lawyers, was selected to draw “rules 
for conducting the business of the Senate.” 
On April 16 that year the committee brought 
in nineteen rules that for some seventeen 
decades have in fact governed. Though there 
have been many alterations and additions 
since, the whole body of the rules having 
reached forty in 1884 (and having stayed at 
forty in 1956), the original nineteen still ex- 
press the spirit of the place. At the start, as 
now, the regulations for governinys; the House 
were more numerous, more explicit and more 
detailed. 

The Institution for its part set out on the 
theory that it would always remain a rela- 
tively small body. It based all its rules upon 
the belief that natural courtesy and mutual 
deference among the members would be the 
best rule of all—as indeed it has been since 
the very old days when, sometimes, they 
gathered about the large fireplace in Federal 
Hall for their debates. 

And since, unlike the House, the Senate is 
a continuing body, never ending and never 
wholly overturning from one Congress to the 
next, the Senate rules go on immutable from 
one Congress to another, It is not necessary 
to renew or continue them; there they stand 
as unshakable in fact, almost, as the Con- 
stitution itself. 

All that is really necessary to know about 
them, in a wholly non-technical book such 
as this, is that not all of them together have 
one-tenth the force of simple tradition, the 
tradition that some things are done and 
some not done—or, if the expression may be 
forgiven, that in the Institution it is neces- 
sary to play the game. There is no purpose 
here in going into all of them; the gist of 
two will suffice. One of these forbids a Sen- 
ator to call another Senator a liar or other- 
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wise to question his honor, If he does so 
(as has sometimes happened in fact) a Sen- 
ator may be made to interrupt his speech, 
take his seat and resume only “in order,” 
that is, without repeating his violation. The 
other, the more or less famous Rule XXII, 
suggests an important change from the origi- 
nal cast of regulations—but the change is 
more superficial than real. 

The Senate set out with no real limitation 
on how long a man might speak other than 
the limitation that his own conscience or 
sense of fitness might suggest. For several 
years, however, no doubt because of the in- 
fluence of the British House of Commons, 
one school argued that it was possible in 
the Senate for debate to be halted by moving 
“the previous question,” a parliamentary 


maneuver still widely used in the House of 
Representatives that halts discussion and 
brings matters to the voting point. 


I digress from the reading of Mr. 
White’s book to remark that on yester- 
day I called to the attention of the able 
and distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama a statement made by Senator 
George H., Moses in which Senator Moses 
stated that the Senate never did have 
the previous question in the modern 
sense of that term. Senator Moses 
pointed out in that statement that: 


Debate in the Senate in its early days had 
few restraints. The previous question existed, 
but in a rudimentary form only as modern 
parliamentarians would regard it. It was it- 
self debatable; it could not be used upon 
amendments; nor could it be applied while 
sitting in Committee of the Whole. In this 
form it stood in the Senate rules for 17 years, 
during which it was moved only 4 times and 
only 3 times carried. 


Mr. White further states in his book: 


In 1806, in order to be absolutely certain 
about it, the Senate went vigorously on rec- 
ord for no limitation whatever. From 1806 
to 1917, then, debate was absolutely free and 
unlimited except during the interregnum of 
the War Between the States. Even then, de- 
bate could be shut off only on war measures 
before the Senate. 


I digress from further reading at this 
time to mention that the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, who 
has made a very profound study of this 
subject, pointed out this same factor in 
his discussion, that there has been no 
limitation upon debate in the Senate ex- 
cept during the War Between the States. 

I resume reading from Mr. White’s 
book entitled “The Citadel.” 

In 1917, President Woodrow Wilson, angry 
because Senators Norris, Lane and others 
had killed by filibuster a wise and brave 
Administration bill to arm the merchant 
ships against the Germans, so denounced 
“the little group of wilful men” that the 
Institution took what was seemingly a most 
grave step. 

It adopted Rule XXII, by which it was 
theoretically possible to choke off debate if 
two-thirds of those Senators present so de- 
creed, Here, however, as so often elsewhere, 
the Senate advanced to the future only to 
retreat to the past. For the rule bore within 
itself the seeds of its own nullification. It 
was possible by two-thirds to halt debate on 
a “measure,” but, at is turned out, not on a 
“motion.” And there can be no “measure” 
before the Senate until first there is a “mo- 
tion” to bring it up. Unlimited debate re- 
mained the Senate way. 

In 1949, when President Truman was press- 
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ing hard for the compulsory civil rights pro- 
gram—to knock out the poll tax, racial dis- 
crimination in employment, and so on— 
liberal Senate forces (and some with designs 
other than purely liberal) attempted various 
devices to make the culture, or the so-called 
“gag,” more readily applicable. The theory 
was that if the filibuster could be broken, 
the civil rights program could be adopted, 
since a clear majority seemed to be in its 
favor. 

The facts of the case, as I grasped them 
as a correspondent working close to the 
scene, were that while support of the Civil 
Rights Bill undoubtedly was professed by a 
majority, the true majority was made up be- 
tween those openly opposed and those secret- 
ly opposed and filled with secret hope that 
somehow the issue could be put aside. The 
chief difference between the vehemently ar- 
ticulate Southern opposition to civil rights 
and a good deal of the rest of the Senate, in 
short, was the difference between harsh can- 
dor and no candor at all. 

Intermixed in the whole business, more- 
over, was a not unnatural determination 
among the Republicans, who had so lately 
been cast out of power in Mr. Truman's in- 
credible triumph at the polls in 1948, to do 
nothing to abate the internecine controversy 
among the Southern and Northern Demo- 
crats, 

Here at issue was a great deal more than 
proper treatment for a minority, in this case 
primarily the Negro minority. Involved was 
the whole long concept, so closely held by 
the Senate generally since the outcome of 
the Federal Convention, of the ultimate su- 
premacy of the individual State. Tragically 
involved was the sectional bitterness that 
had come, and had remained in part, from 
the War Between the States and the Recon- 
struction. And involved, moreover, was a his- 
torical dilemma for small-State Senators, 
however they might feel individually about 
compulsory civil rights as proposed by Mr. 
Truman. 

For to promote the idea of cloture is, from 
the small-State point of view, to sharpen a 
dangerous weapon. It is, in the nature of 
the Senate, absolutely necessary for the small 
States to maintain the concept of the mi- 
nority’s veto power, having in mind that it 
is only within the Institution that this power 
can be asserted or maintained, (In the House, 
for example, New York State has forty-three 
voices to a single one for Nevada.) 

It is only in the light of all these facts 
that the true nature of the Senate’s debate 
of 1949 on Rule XXII can be understood. It 
is only in this same light that the contest 
can be seen as putting at stake a great deal 
more than a fusty exercise by a group of 
prolix old men. 

The essential struggle lay between those 
who were determined to make the cloture 
truly effective and those determined that 
this should not be so. Long history has 
plainly indicated that the clamp upon de- 
bate simply will not in fact be pressed down, 
except possibly when the country is at war 
or in obvious and unarguable peril otherwise, 
where any genuinely adamant and substan- 
tial minority is prepared adamantly to resist. 
(The Calhoun Doctrine of the Concurrent 
Majority, of which mention has been made 
before this, stands in the way.) 

It is equally clear beyond question to those 
who long have observed the Institution that 
where a powerful majority really wants a bill 
it will find a means to have its way, cloture 
or no cloture. 

When, for example, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
suspects that the combat intentions of some 
of its professed backers are less than desper- 
ately firm its suspicions are quite correct. 
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The rule existing in 1949—that two-thirds 
of those voting could put on the cloture but 
only on a “measure” and not on a “motion"— 
was, of course, in simple truth no rule at 
all, The retreat of 1917 before Wilson’s sense 
of outrage had been, in the real sense, no 
retreat at all. Thus in 1949 the bottom pur- 
pose of the liberals—they were called this for 
convenience though some joining in efforts 
to harden the rule were hardly more liberal 
than William McKinley—was to make it pos- 
sible to halt debate by simple majority. Their 
interrelated purpose was to do this to a 
“motion” as well as a “measure.” 

The Senate traditionalists—in both parties, 
it should be realized—had for their purpose 
to do what had been done in 1917: to make 
it appear that they were not wholly uncom- 
promising, but not to give up anything that 
fundamentally mattered. 

This, indeed, was what was done at the 
end. It was agreed that hereafter the “mo- 
tion” as well as the “measure” would fall 
under cloture’s scope. But it was agreed also 
that thereafter no kind of cloture could be 
put on any future proposal to alter the rules, 
by any vote, or on any other matter short of 
the vote of two-thirds of the entire Senate, 
sixty-four members, instead of two-thirds of 
those voting, as before. The antifilibuster 
people had won an ostensible battle only to 
lose a very real war. Cloture was in practical 
fact at least as far off as ever, and the Senate 
in plain fact retained what amounts to un- 
limited debate. 

The liberals of 1949 had to make the most 
comfortable rationalization they could of the 
fact that considering the whole slope of 
Senate history the filibuster has been more 
often a liberal than a conservative device. 
Indeed, it had been the filibuster led in 1917 
by the powerful Norris that had so provoked 
Wilson. 

The conservatives, for their part, had to 
try to look as innocent as they could in the 
face of the undoubted fact that to a degree, 
and subject to the qualifications already 
noted here, they had taken action tending 
long to postpone the arrival of total equality 
of legislation for the Negroes. In protecting 
the general minority right in the deeply gov- 
ernmental sense—in making certain that the 
Institution would remain the minority’s last 
forum—they had very clearly acted against 
the interests of a particular minority. 

All this is a complicated business, indeed, 
full of the inescapable passions that touch 
alike upon racial and religious questions. 

It is for the present perhaps enough to 
Say only that not in all the great storms 
that have beset this Republic—not in the 
First World War, not in the Depression, not 
in the Second World War, not in the transient 
ascendancies of any and every White House— 
has the Senate, as a whole Senate, ever really 
given ground upon the issue of its rules. 

Look at them as good or look at them as 
bad, the outstanding fact is that they re- 
main, deeply unpopular though at times they 
may be. When, briefly, they were to some 
extent once abridged and breached, the body 
of the Institution was like a man with one 
leg. When the Southerners returned from 
the War Between the States the full opera- 
tion of the old way was restored. 

And thirty-six years before the rules had 
made the Senate a shelter to Woodrow Wil- 
son's “little group of willful men” he him- 
self had written, in 1881, of these same 
rules: 

“The Senate’s opportunity for open and 
unrestricted discussion and its simple, com- 
paratively unencumbered forms of proce- 
dure, unquestionably enable it to fulfill 
with very considerable success its high func- 
tions as a chamber of revision.” 

When Wilson spoke as he spoke in 1881 
he was speaking as the academician that he 
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was and concidentally as a Southerner. But 
when he spoke as he spoke in 1917 he was 
speaking as a harassed President of the 
United States. 


That ends the chapter on the Senate 
and the rules. 

One of the great Senators, in the 
real, old-fashioned sense of that much 
abused term, who ever sat in this body 
was Senator Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming. He was a great Senator. As he 
stated, himself: 

Iam a liberal. I have always been a liberal. 
I have followed Thomas Jefferson. I have fol- 
lowed Woodrow Wilson. I have followed Harry 
Truman. I have followed Franklin Roosevelt. 
I have enjoyed supporting Adlai Stevenson. 
I have always been alined in my votes on the 
floor of the Senate on the side of liberalism. 
However, I say to my colleagues in deep sin- 
cerity that if they vote to cut off free speech 
in the Senate they are voting to deprive mi- 
norities of the people of the United States, 
whether they be farmers, whether they be la- 
borers, whether they be small businessmen, 
or whatever category they may fall into, of 
the right to representation, and are putting 
them under a gag rule which is worse by far 
than rule XXII now on the books, 


That is what a true liberal, Senator 
Joe O'Mahoney, said here on the floor of 
the Senate on January 9, 1959. 

He also, on the same occasion, made 
this statement: 

The issue posed here is not majority rule. 

It is not civil rights. 

It is not even the general question of the 
constitutional power of a majority of the 
Senate to adopt rules or to change rules. 

It is only the question whether it is wise 
to permit a majority of a Senate quorum to 


impose cloture, that is to say to stop debate 
of any issue whenever a majority of a Sen- 
ate quorum Is so disposed. 

A quorum of the present Senate with 98 
Members is 50. A majority of that quorum is 
26. 


Of course, since that time Alaska and 
Hawaii have been admitted to the Union, 
and four Senators have been added to the 
Senate. Under the proposals made by the 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Kansas, if all Senators are present, 
60 Senators can absolutely silence 40 
Senators for all practical intents and 
purposes. That means that the Senators 
from 30 States can deprive 20 States of 
the right to have their Senators speak 
in this body, and it means that they can 
do that only 48 hours after a proposition 
is laid down, under the proposed change. 

In a colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, I posed to him 
the question whether the best test of 
whether a regulation or a law or a rule 
is wise or unwise is not this: Not what 
good men, patient men, prudent men, 
and considerate men can do with that 
regulation, law, or rule, but what impa- 
tient men can do with it. 

Another Member of the Senate who 
was here in the first years that I served, 
who rightly bore the reputation of being 
a great liberal, was Senator Langer of 
North Dakota. He said, on this subject, 
back on January 8, 1959, at a time when 
we had quite a debate on this subject, the 
following: 

I have been advised that another effort 
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will be made to change rule XXII when the 
86th Congress convenes, 

After 18 years experience in the U.S, Sen- 
ate, I am unalterably opposed to limiting 
debate in the Senate, the one place left in 
this world for free and untrampled discus- 
sion. My views upon this have been stated 
so often on the Senate floor that it is not 
necessary for me to fully restate them here. 

Don’t you think it mighty strange when 
oldtimers like Bob La Follette and Charles 
McNary and men of their fine type totally 
rejected the limitation of debate that some 
Senators on the pretext of passing some civil 
rights bill, are going to give those opposed 
to liberal legislation the chance to wreck 
the passage of liberal bills. As Senator Mc- 
Nary so well stated, “A good bill never has 
been killed by a filibuster, but many a bad 
bill has been prevented from becoming a 
law by a few fighting liberals.” 

To go back even further into the history of 
unlimited debate in the Senate, I quote 
Senator Harris, of Tennessee, who, in 1891, 
states as follows: “So I assert with absolute 
confidence that from the 26th day of March 
1806, there has been no proposition to limit 
general debate in the Senate that has not 
been rebuked as an attack upon free speech 
and upon the rights of the States and the 
people and dangerous to well-considered 
legislation as well as to civil liberty. They 
have been, as they ought to have been, in- 
variably defeated.” 

It is interesting to note from Senator 
Harris’ quotation that unlimited debate is 
most necessary to protect our civil liberty, 
whereas today the proponents of the change 
of rule XXII would destroy that protection 
to civil liberties just because they feel that a 
civil rights bill cannot pass under existing 
rule XXII. 

I would like to reiterate what I said on the 
Senate floor on March 11, 1949, in discuss- 
ing rule XXII when I stated, “I wish to say 
that during the 8 years I have been here, I 
have voted for every bill, without exception, 
calling for the establishment of civil rights 
in this country. So, today, I wish to make 
it very plain that I vote to override the 
decision of the Vice President, I am still a 
firm, fighting friend of civil rights—just as 
strong a friend of civil rights as I ever was: 
and if the Democrats will begin tomorrow or 
Monday with a really serious effort to carry 
out Mr. Truman’s civil rights program, I as- 
sure my friend the distinguished majority 
leader— 


That was Mr. Lucas of Illinois— 


that he will find me voting with him every 
single time, I hope the Democratic Party will 
do that. I hope they begin on it right away, 
and never quit until they secure the enact- 
ment of that civil rights program. I think 
they will receive a great deal of support from 
Senators on this side of the aisle.” 

I believe that we, the members of the 
Senate can best understand the great need to 
have complete debate on the Senate floor 
if we would study the speeches of our pred- 
ecessors in Office. For example, read the 
speech of Senator La Follette of March 8, 
1917, beginning on page 40 in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in which he also quotes from 
Senator George Gray (Delaware); Senator 
John Coit Spooner (Wisconsin); Senator 
Henry Moore Teller (Colorado) who spoke on 
this subject on the 22d of January 1891. 
Speeches by other distinguished Senators can 
be found in volume 116 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 6ist Congress, 2d session, 
beginning on page 1670 and running through 
pages 1740, where, in 1841, many distin- 
guished Senators from all sections of the 
country expressed the great need for un- 
limited debate. 

In closing, I regret to see such fine men 
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as the proponents for a change of Senate 
rule XXII deceiving themselves in doing 
something, which if they succeed, I believe 
they will live to regret. 


I wish to quote, also, a statement by 
William S. White, the columnist, from 
whose book, “The Citadel,” I have read 
at length. William S. White had this to 
say: 

The ultimate victims of halting Senate de- 
bate by simple majority would be any or 
every minority and any or every minority 
interest or issue, given a favorable atmos- 
phere for the majority. 


Many of the people who advocate 
making this change in rule XXII will be 
the ones who will regret it the most. 

It is no longer merely a Southern ques- 
tion. Every possible civil rights bill that 
anyone can think of has already been 
passed; and it never was possible to pre- 
vent their passage, since I have been in 
the Senate, by a filibuster. The people 
who are going to suffer the most from 
this, just as Senator O'Mahoney said, 
are minorities. They may be small busi- 
nessmen. They may be farmers, They 
may be a minority racial group. They 
may be a minority religious group. We 
should consider long before we embark 
upon a proposal to change rule XXII in 
the manner that these proposals con- 
template. 

Mr. President, at the outset of my 
remarks, I stated that in my honest 
judgment it makes little difference if 
cloture is made possible at the hands of 
60 Senators or at the hands of 51 Sen- 
ators. In the long run, as a practical 
matter, it will come to the same end 
result. 

I will explain why I believe that to be 
true. The most powerful office on earth 
today is the Office of the President. I say 
that because the President wields power 
far beyond the powers which the Consti- 
tution vests in him. The President has 
great powers of persuasion, and it does 
not make any difference who the Presi- 
dent is, whether he happens to be a 
Democrat or a Republican. 

Whenever we get to the point at which 
three-fifths of the Senators can silence 
two-fifths, we make it certain that the 
Senate is going to decrease in the power 
it exercises in our governmental scheme 
of things. During my generation, we have 
seen Presidents usurp or be handed leg- 
islative powers by Congress. We have 
seen Presidents exercise the right to put 
this country in war, in offensive wars as 
contra distinguished from defensive 
wars, notwithstanding that the Consti- 
tution of the United States makes it very 
plain, in my mind, that the President 
has no power to put troops into combat 
in what are essentially offensive wars, 
without the consent of Congress ex- 
pressed in a declaration of war or in a 
legislative action equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war. 

One thing that is passing strange to 
me, as a Member of Congress in general 
and of the Senate in particular, is the 
readiness with which Representatives 
and Senators abdicate their functions 
and transfer their power as Federal leg- 
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islators to the executive branch of the 
Government. They have come to the 
point that, nothwithstanding that the 
Constitution in many respects gives the 
Senate of the United States an impor- 
tant role in foreign affairs, many men 
profess the belief that the power to con- 
duct foreign policy resides in the Presi- 
dent alone. 

Rule XXII, in its present form, secures 
to a substantial minority of Senators the 
power to say that the Senate is not go- 
ing to become the abject servant of the 
President. I think that as long as it re- 
quires two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting, we can anticipate that 
the Senate will remain an independent 
legislative body and will not become the 
obedient and subservient servant of the 
White House. But if we get to the point 
where 60 Senators instead of 67 can 
silence debate for the purpose of enact- 
ing legislation recommended by the 
White House, regardless of the political 
affiliations of the occupant of the White 
House, we will make the Senate a mere 
servant of the Executive. 

The reason why I say that is this: 
Presidents have tremendous patronage. 
Senators are human beings. They have 
friends who want to be appointed Fed- 
eral judges. They have friends who want 
to be appointed to important positions in 
departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government. They have friends in the 
military who desire to be promoted to 
higher ranks. Through his great power 
of patronage, the occupant of the White 
House can persuade some Senators that 
they can obtain these great benefits and 
these great honors and these great offices 
for their friends if they will support the 
effort of a President to put an end to 
debate and deny a substantial minority 
of the Senate the right to stand and con- 
tinue to oppose legislation desired by 
the White House which a substantial mi- 
nority of the Senate think unwise. 

Presidents make a tremendous appeal 
to us, whether we be Democrats or Re- 
publicans, on the basis of party loyalty. 
They say. “This is a party program. This 
program is necessary to better our posi- 
tion in the forthcoming campaign.” Men 
have many loyalties, and sometimes the 
loyalties conflict with each other. That 
appeal is very potent. 

We saw it here at the time the Senate 
was considering the nomination of Abe 
Fortas to be Chief Justice of the United 
States. The President even sent a dele- 
gation down to interview me, notwith- 
standing the fact that he knew that like 
Collins’ Ram, I have a head of my own 
He sent a delegation down to persuade 
me not to get into any extended debate 
against the nomination of Abe Fortas. 
I told the delegation to go back to the 
White House and tell President Johnson 
that when I first came to the Senate, 
Lyndon Johnson was the Democratic 
leader in the Senate, and he had in- 
structed me never to vote for cloture. I 
told the delegation to tell him that he 
taught me that lesson so firmly and so 
convincingly that I could not eradicate 
the teaching he gave me when I came 
here as an immature and inexperienced 
Senator 

I told the delegation to tell him furth- 
er that the last time I recalled seeing 
him presiding in the Senate Chamber 
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as Vice President, there was a threat or 
a@ proposal for a motion for cloture, and 
he called me up to the dais and said, 
“Just remember, never vote for cloture.” 
I told them to tell him he had a good 
student down here whom he had in- 
structed only too well about the value 
of rule XXII, and that I would filibuster 
against the nomination of Abe Fortas 
as Chief Justice of the United States. 

Well, with all the pressures that the 
White House at that time was able to 
bring to bear on the Senate on that 
point, the only way we could have de- 
feated that nomination was by a fili- 
buster. 

The importance of that filibuster to the 
country is well illustrated by the recent 
decision construing the Act of Congress 
which undertook to give 18-year-olds the 
right to vote in both Federal and State 
elections. 

Section 2, article I of the Constitu- 
tion, and the 17th amendment, declare 
in as plain words as can be found in 
the English language that the only 
people who are eligible to vote for U.S. 
Senators and U.S. Representatives are 
the electors eligible under State law to 
vote for the members of the most num- 
erous branch of the State legislature. 
Despite this plain constitutional provi- 
sion, Justice Black and four other Jus- 
tices held that Congress had the power to 
prescribe the qualifications of those who 
vote for Senators and Representatives. 

The second article in the Constitution 
says in substance that the presidential 
and vice presidential electors shall be 
chosen in each State in the manner in 
which the State legislature may direct. 
Despite this plain provision of the Con- 
stitution, Justice Black and the same four 
other Justices held that under the Con- 
stitution, Congress had the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications for voting for 
presidential and vice presidential electors. 

In other words, five Justices of the 
Supreme Court placed upon the Constitu- 
tion an interpretation wholly irreconcil- 
able with the second section of article I 
and the 17th amendment, and the first 
section of article II, which state in as 
plain words as can be found in the Eng- 
lish language that the power to prescribe 
qualifications for voting in Federal elec- 
tions belongs to the States and not to 
the Congress. They also repudiated or 
ignored many sound decisions so holding. 

Manifestly, the oath which Supreme 
Court Justices take to support the Con- 
stitution, denies the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices the power to hold that the Constitu- 
tion does not mean what it says in plain 
words, but, on the contrary, means some- 
thing repugnant to what it does say. 

The record shows that Abe Fortas, who 
had been an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Homer Thornberry, 
who had served for a time on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
were both judicial activist who were will- 
ing to thwart the meaning of the Con- 
stitution while professing to interpret it. 

If rule XXII in its present form had 
not served the American people on any 
other occasion, it stood them in good 
stead when it resulted directly, in the 
case of Abe Fortas, in denying him the 
Chief Justiceship of the United States, 
and indirectly in the case of Homer 
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Thornberry in denying him the post of an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

If rule XXII had not spared our coun- 
try that calamity, activist Justices who 
would change the meaning of the Con- 
stitution while professing merely to in- 
terpret it, would have represented an 
overwhelming majority on that Court 
throughout the rest of our generation, 
and the American people would have been 
denied the right to constitutional govern- 
ment and would have been ruled by the 
personal notions of a majority of Su- 
preme Court Justices for years and years 
and years into the future, 

Any provision, any rule, in the Senate 
that would save the American people 
from that calamity which would other- 
wise have befallen them, has my sup- 
port. That is one reason I stand by rule 
XXII in its present form. 

Mr. President, the hour is growing late. 
I have not finished this argument. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to re- 
sume the argument on a subsequent oc- 
casion without having these remarks 
count as a separate speech or subsequent 
remarks counting as a separate speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE CENSUS RELATING TO POP- 
ULATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Title 13, 
United States Code, section 141(b) and 
Title 2, United States Code, sections 2a 
and 2b, I transmit herewith a statement 
prepared by the Director of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, showing (1) 
the population of each State and the 
District of Columbia as ascertained by 
the Nineteenth Decennial Census of the 
population, and (2) the number of rep- 
resentatives to which each State would 
be entitled under an apportionment of 
the existing number of representatives 
by the method of equal proportions. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE Wuite House, January 27, 1971. 


THE PENDING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending business before 
the Senate, and what is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The pending question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to postpone 
until the next legislative day the consid- 
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eration of the motion of the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson) that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution No. 9, a resolution to 
amend rule XXII of the standing rules 
of the Senate with respect to limitation 
of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer, 
the able Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON). 


RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ident, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
11:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until 11:30 a.m., tomorrow, Jan- 
uary 28, 1971. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 27 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1971: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

John R. Quarles, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
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Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; new position. 


U.S. Navy 


The following named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


John H. Pedersen Graham Tahler 
Richard Freundlich George V. Flifiet 
Edwin M. Wilson, Jr. Eddie H. Ball 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Ben Eiseman 
SUPPLY CORPS 


Jack F. Pearse 
Robert H. Spiro, Jr. 


DENTAL CORPS 
George J. Coleman 
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INDIANAPOLIS EXPLORER SCOUT 
TROOP 522 CREDIT TO COM- 
MUNITY 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is abso- 
lutely nothing at all wrong with the 
youth of America when their natural en- 
thusiasm and energy challenged and 
channeled into productive, worthwhile 
pursuits. 

The Monsignor Downey Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, Indianapolis, Ind., 
sponsors the unit, one of only three in the 
entire country, which is part of a pilot 
project scout program to determine hav- 
ing something along the lines of Sea 
Scouts, but with Army orientation. 

I have had the high privilege and 
pleasure of meeting and talking with this 
group personally and I have worked with 
their leaders in every way possible. They 
are a credit to their community, city, 
State and country, and I am proud to 
include the two following articles about 
them and their projects: 

[From the Criterion, Dec. 11, 1970] 
EXPLORER Scouts SAMPLE RUGGED RANGER 
‘TRAINING 
(By Mike Keller) 

Fort BENNING, Ga.—Fort Benning’s rugged 
Ranger course is no “Boy Scout jamboree,” 
but this did not deter 23 Explorer scouts from 
undergoing various types of Ranger training 
here recently. 

During their short visit, the scouts, who are 
members of Explorer Post 522 in Indianapolis 
and sponsored by Msgr. Downey Council 
Knights of Columbus, received instruction 
and practical work in basic rappelling and 
map and compass reading from instructors in 
the Infantry School’s Ranger Department. 
The young men aiso viewed a live parachute 
jump, took part in rappelling exercises on 
cliffs of Providence Canyon and participated 
in camping activities. 

For these scouts, the experience was par- 
ticularly meaningful since their post is one of 
the few in the United States that is practi- 
cally “all Army” in its organizational 
structure. 

“There are only three others like us in the 


country,” Daniel F. O'Riley, chairman of 
Post 522, said of his scout “outfit.” This is 
part of a pilot military-oriented scout pro- 
gram to study the workability of having an 
Army scout unit along the lines of the Sea 
Scouts.” 

The Post, which numbers 35 members, has 
four officers—one captain (corresponding to 
the president of a club) and three lieuten- 
ants—an executive officer (vice-president), a 
finance officer (treasurer) and an adjutant 
(secretary). There are also numerous “non- 
commissioned officer” (NCO) squad leaders 
and one “senior drill sergeant.” 

“However, all our scouts start as privates 
and work their way up,” stated O'Riley, who 
served in the Army himself from 1954 to 
1956. 

Many of the scouts are not new to Fort 
Benning, several having been here this sum- 
mer to participate in similar training with 
the Rangers, 

After their last visit to Fort Benning, Post 
522 made it no secret that they enjoyed the 
trip. The scouts “spread the word” in Indi- 
anapolis about their experiences by sending 
photographs they took during the event to 
Rotary clubs and other organizations in the 
city. 

One scout who felt that his “second tour” 
at Fort Benning was worthwhile was Paul 
Bloom. The first time he was here, Bloom 
was a bit hesitant to ascend the Ranger's 
formidable 50-foot rappelling tower—an ex- 
ercise certain to induce “butterflies” in the 
stomach of even experienced personnel. On 
this occasion, however, the young man was 
eager to go up. Explained the scout “Now, 
I'm confident I'm not going to fall.” 

Bloom, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph E. Bloom of St. Mark’s parish, Indi- 
anapolis, had praise for the training he re- 
ceived. “This is the best thing I’ve done 
since I’ve been in scouting,” he declared. 
Bloom attends Southport High School, 

Another young man who could find the 
knowledge he gained here valuable in the 
future is Steve Treadwell, a senior at South- 
port. Treadwell, a two-year Explorer veteran, 
is seriously thinking of enlisting in the 
Army for Ranger School upon graduation 
from high school. 

“I like it a lot,” he said of the training. 
“It prepares you to go in.” Young Treadwell 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Treadwell 
of St. Barnabas parish, Indianapolis. 

Accompanying O'Riley, an Indianapolis fu- 
neral director, to Fort Benning, were Virgil 
A. Lawson, an industrial engineer with Penn 
Central Railroad; Armand J. Blanchard, a 
civil engineer with the Indiana Highway 
Department; and Air Force Sgt. Michael B. 


Delaney. All are officials with the Explorer 
Post. 


[From the Indianapolis News, Nov. 26, 1970] 
Scouts GET RANGER TRAINING 


Fort BENNING, GA.—Fort Benning’s rugged 
Ranger course is no “Boy Scout jamboree,” 
but that did not stop 23 Explorer Scouts 
from undergoing Ranger training here re- 
cently. 

During their short visit, the Scouts, mem- 
bers of Indianapolis Post 522, received in- 
struction and practical work in basic rap- 
peling, map and compass reading from in- 
structors in the Infantry School’s Ranger De- 
partment. The young men also viewed a live 
parachute jump, took part in rappeling ex- 
ercises on cliffs of Providence Canyon and 
participated in camping activities. 

For these Scouts, the experience was par- 
ticularly meaningful since their post is one 
of the few in the United States that is prac- 
tically “all Army” in its organizational struc- 
ture. 

“There are only three others like us in the 
country,” Daniel F, O'Riley, chairman of 
Post 522, said of his Scout outfit. “We were 
selected by the Boy Scouts of America to 
help establish military-orientated Scout 
posts. This is part of a pilot program to 
study the workability of having an Army 
Scout unit along the lines of the Sea Scouts.” 

Like military personnel, these “soldier- 
scouts” wear insignia of rank, which—in 
their case—ranges from private to captain. 
And “enlisted” scouts are expected to render 
the proper courtesies—including the salute— 
to their “officer” counterparts. 

The Post, which has 35 members, has four 
officers—one captain (corresponding to the 
president of a club) and three lieutenants— 
an executive officer (vice-president), a fi- 
mance officer (treasurer) and an adjutant 
(secretary). There are also numerous “non- 
commissioned officers” (NCO) squad leaders 
and one “senior drill sergeant.” 

Officers are selected every six months from 
among the organization’s squad leaders. 

“However, all our Scouts start as privates 
and work their way up,” said O’Riley, who 
served in the Army from 1954 to 1956. 

The leaders of the post not only insist the 
boys uphold the goals and ideals of scouting 
but also act in a proper military manner. 
“That’s ‘yes, sergeant!” a post committee- 
man barked at an Explorer who failed to ad- 
dress a Ranger NCO by his rank. 

Many of the Scouts are not new to Fort 
Benning, several having been here last sum- 
mer to participate in similar training with 
the Rangers. “For them to come back for 
‘seconds,’ they had to be satisfied,” Lt. Col. 
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James L. Anderson, chairman of the Ranger 
Department's Patrolling Committee, said. 

Anderson said the Scouts “performed be- 
yond our expectations. They may have come 
in ‘cold,’ but after a few practice runs, they 
compared favorably to some of our older 
soldiers.” 

Working with the Explorers also was bene- 
ficial for the Ranger cadre, the colonel main- 
tained. “They learned a lot from the boys,” 
he said. “When these Scouts first arrived, 
most of them knew almost nothing about 
our activities. Thus, our instructors had the 
opportunity to teach these young men ‘from 
scratch’ and watch them develop under their 
tutorship. They don’t get that same feeling 
of accomplishment with an average class.” 


OUR MORAL OBLIGATION TO OP- 
POSE COMMUNISM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle by Fr. Cletus Healy, S.J., entitled 
“Our Moral Obligation to Oppose Com- 
munism,” which first appeared in the 
Tidings, published by the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of Los Angeles, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1961, is as timely, sound, and rele- 
vant today as the day it was written. 
I recommend a careful reading of the 
following extensive excerpt from this 
article especially to our newly elected 
colleagues, who now face the duty and 
responsibility which history has imposed 
on all of us, to preserve this Republic 
and the people we represent from the 
greatest tyranny and the most compre- 
hensive and ruthless pattern of syste- 
matic aggression the world has ever 
known. 

The article follows: 

OUR MORAL OBLIGATION TO OPPOSE COM- 

MUNISM 


THREAT SERIOUS 


The measure of our obligation to op- 
pose Communism is determined, in large 
part, by the seriousness of the threat and 
the malice of the evil that threatens. 

Writing in late 1958, William Henry 
Chamberlain, expressing his educated alarm 
over the Communist threat, noted: 

“Now whether we like it or not, we are in 
the front line. We are in the finals of a 
match in which the penalty for losing will be 
our disappearance as a free and sovereign 
nation,”—-Human Events, 12/29/58. 

Today his warning is becoming increasing- 
ly plausible. 

In his “Masters of Deceit,” J. Edgar Hoover 
wrote: “Communism is the major menace of 
our time. Today, it threatens the very exist- 
ence of our Western civilization.” (p. vi.) 

If there is question of Western civilization 
being at stake, surely failure to make in- 
telligent inquiry into the threat is gross ir- 
responsibility. One does not have to be a 
moral theologian to see that. 


EVIL IS UNPARALLELED 


But one does not have to have some ap- 
preciation of the political heritage of twenty 
centuries of our Judaeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion. And still more does one need to under- 
stand the profound barbarity of Communist 
t 


yranny. 
‘The unique degradation of Communist tyr- 
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anny was well described by Senator Thomas 
Dodd in an address of May 14, 1960. He said 
in part: 

“If the Communists sought only to rule 
the world, then the danger could be judged 
in the same light as that of previous ag- 
gressive tyrannies. But they want more than 
to rule the world. They want to destroy it 
and remake it in the image of their insane 
dogma. 

“To the Communist, everything that we 
hold to be true is false. Our ideals, values, 
customs, loyalties are to him parts cf an 
ugly system he is determined to destroy. Our 
concepts of God, the individual, the family, 
truth, love, freedom, justice are to him ob- 
jects of hatred and derision ... 

“Every aspect of our lives from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, would be swept away and 
in its place erected the insane, irrational, 
anti-human regimentation of every phase 
of life, which requires not merely submission 
to evil but active participation in it... . 

“For the existence that we have known, 
Communist rule would mean a death as 
final as the grave. And our despair would 
be magnified by the sight of our children 
and grandchildren born into and growing up 
in a world alien to everything once cher- 
ished—a world of darkness, a world with- 
out feith, a world dead in either temporal 
or eternal realities.”—-Cath, Mind, Sept.-Oct, 


To squander what we bave inherited, and 
to expose our posterity to such a living death 
is a moral irresponsibility we dare not incur. 

But to date that is the fault on the soul 
of this prodigal generation. 

Our appalling apathy to the Communist 
threat has already exposed 20 Christian cen- 
turies of political advancement to forfeiture. 

The time in which we can reverse this 
backward grind of history is rapidly running 
out. And yet fallacious arguments designed 
to perpetuate our political paralysis abound, 

We shall endeavor to expose the fallacies in 
some of these arguments. 


THE DON’T-BE-NEGATIVE ARGUMENT 


We have today what amounts to a sophis- 
ticated fetish against being “negative.” Ad- 
mittedly, negativism can be overdone; there 
are few things that can’t. But from this it 
does not follow that being “negative” is 
wrong. 

A policeman is negative when he arrests a 
robber; a doctor is negative when he per- 
forms an appendectomy; a fireman is nega- 
tive when he puts out a fire; God is negative 
when He gives us eight of His ten Command- 
ments. 

Just as it is not wrong to be against dis- 
ease, injustice, or fires, neither is it wrong to 
be against Communism. There is nothing 
wrong with being against evil, And Com- 
munism is evil—with a vengeance. 

Its cure for poverty is to increase it. 

Its cure for oppression is to universalize it. 

Its cure for injustice is to legalize it. 

Its cure for evil is to systematize it. 

The Communists’ solution to the ills of our 
capitalist society is to resurrect the mam- 
moth Slave State of the Pharaohs, Like the 
Pharaohs, they build their pyramids by roll- 
ing stones into place over live men’s bones. 

Ignore the Communists’ methods if you 
will, but do not do so in the name of Chris- 
tianity. 

Admire their achievements if you will, but 
do not do so in the name of Progress—cer- 
tainly not civilized progress, 

Join in the Communist-inspired crusade 
against the anti-Communists if you will, but 
do not do so in the name of Reason. 

One does not have to know the anwsers 
to all our problems before he is justified in 
being against Communism. 
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All he needs to know is that Communism 
is not the answer to any problem. 

And those intent on solving our other so- 
cial problems should remember this. Com- 
munism is not something we can try and see 
if it works. 

The universal experience of nations that 
have “tried” Communism is that Commu- 
nism was their last experiment! 


BE-POSITIVE ARGUMENT 


Generally speaking, the people who are 
against the anti-Communists are “for” many 
other good things which they contend will 
cause Communism to vanish. 

Usually they are of the strong conviction 
that poverty, injustice, racial hatreds, dis- 
ease, malnutrition, etc., cause Communism. 

Their focus of attention is on these evils. 
They are firmly convinced that if they elimi- 
nate these evils, and only if they eliminate 
them, will Communism disappear. 

It is their boast, therefore, that they are 
the only respectable and really effectual anti- 
Communists. They consider the anti-Com- 
munists guilty of criminal neglect of duty 
for falling to concern themselves with other 
social evils. 

They consider the anti-Communists irra- 
tional in their approach to the Communist 
problem, for they seek to eliminate an effect, 
ignoring its cause. 

MY CRITICISM 

I do not quarrel with these social crusaders 
for their concern about other social prob- 
lems. (And I use the term “crusader” for 
want of a better term; no derogatory implica- 
tions are intended.) Their interest in other 
problems, if it is genuine and intelligent, is 
to be encouraged, not discouraged. 

However, I vigorously object to their peren- 
nial tendency to take time out from their 
very busy business solving all the other so- 
cial problems to excoriate and ridicule their 
fellow citizens who are working on the Com- 
munist problem, 

In the first place, they do not take time out 
to berate their other fellow citizens who are 
doing nothing to solve any of our problems; 
why must they single out for condemnation 
the anti-Communists? 

Why are they so intensely unconcerned 
about the Communist problem? 

Secondly, their success in stopping Com- 
munism during the last decade-and-a-half 
by solving all the other social problems of 
the world does not warrant the confidence 
they have in their “solution.” 


DIAGNOSIS INADEQUATE 


In fact, on both empirical and theoretical 
grounds, their solution to the Communist 
problem is manifestly and grossly inade- 
quate, 

The prescription of our social crusaders is 
inadequate because it is based on a faulty 
diagnosis of the disease. Only if they have 
discovered the adequate cause of Commu- 
nism, is their exclusive concern for other so- 
cial problems warranted. 

But the assumption that poverty, malnu- 
trition, disease, etc., are the adequate causes 
of Communism is not well supported by his- 
tory. 


The human race has been afflicted with 
poverty and other social problems since the 
day Adam and Eve left Eden. It has been 
afflicted with Communism only since 1917. 

We have, therefore, thousands of centuries 
of human impoverishment bearing witness 
to the fact that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between “other social problems” and 
Communism. 

This does not mean that we should ignore 
these problems; independently of the Com- 
munist problem, they deserve our attention. 
Neither does proving that bad social condi- 
tions are not the adequate cause of Commu- 
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nism prove that they have no causal in- 
fluence. 
PROPAGANDA CATALYST 

It merely means the diagnosis of our so- 
cial crusaders is faulty and, therefore their 
unbounded confidence in their solution to 
the problem is unwarranted. And it suggests 
the possibility of another approach to the 
Communist problem. 

Bad social conditions can generate discon- 
tent. 

And discontent, not of itself but under 
catalytic influence of clever propaganda can 
lead to Communism. 

But the role of propaganda in making a 
country Communist is blandly overlooked 
by our crusaders. This oversight is all the 
more serious when one realizes that such is 
the diabolical efficiency of the Communist 
propaganda machine, that it can not only 
lure the discontented into a Communist 
trap, it can generate discontent out of its 
own myths and inflame it with its own pas- 
sions. 

A chlorera epidemic in Korea can be made 
the brutal consequence of American germ 
warfare. 

A famine in China caused by mammoth 
mismanagement can be blamed on Western 
Imperialism. 

The murder of 25,000 Hungarians can be 
made to look no worse than Little Rock. 


HOW COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 


Inability to give adequate protection to 
remote villages of Vietnam from (Commu- 
nist) terrorists can be made to look like the 
result of lack of concern or mismanagement 
by the legitimate government. 

Whether the Communists base their propa- 
ganda on partial fact or on total fiction, is for 
them a matter of minor inconvenience. Any 
diagnosis of Communism which ignores its 
ability to create discontent and to misplace 
blame is seriously defective. 

The House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression, after taking the testimony of 335 
witnesses most of whom were eyewitnesses of 
the Communist takeover of Eastern European 
countries, concluded: 

“No nation, including the Russian Social- 
ist, Federation Soviet Republic, has ever yol- 
untarily adopted Communism ... In no 
case did the Committee find evidence that 
any Communist controlled state has ever 
come into being by purely voluntary and 
considered action of its people.” —Summary 
Report, pp. 3, 12. 

If it were true that Communism is the 
effect of poverty, disease, malnutrition, etc., 
history should read: “As a result of oppres- 
sive social conditions, the people of the Iron 
Curtain countries chose Communism.” 

But history so reads only in the fertile 
imagination of those who have not bothered 
to find out just how Communists do take 
over a country. 

What the House Committee did find was 
that “Communism was able to fix its rule 
upon the people of the captive nations only 
when it was... preceded by subversion which 
was politically, technically, and financially 
engineered by the Kremlin.”—Second Interim 
Report, p. 5. 

INTELLECTUAL IMPOVERISHMENT 


Any solution to the Communist threat 
that ignores this political subversion is bound 
to disappoint—and the disappointment will 
be tragic! 

Marxian claims notwithstanding, the poor 
have always taken to Communism very re- 
luctantly. It is not in the city slums but on 
the university campuses that Communism 
has been received most cordially. 

This is not because Communism appeals 
to the intellectual; it appeals to the intel- 
lectually lost! Its appeal is not where the 
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poverty is material, but where it is intel- 
lectual. 

It is in some of our institutions of higher 
learning, in the halls of cultivated skepti- 
cism, that many of our youth lose the sim- 
ple faith of their childhood. 

Browsing through the contradictory philos- 
ophies of confused intellectual giants in 
search of truth, they merely establish their 
own confusion. 

Having lost their philosophical anchorage 
and being deprived of theological orienta- 
tion, they are ripe for Communist conversion. 
They seek a faith to live by and a cause to 
give purpose and meaning to life. Commu- 
nism answers their need. 

It gives them a dogma to live by, the “‘sci- 
entifically proved” dogma of Dialectical Ma- 
terlalism. It gives them a cause to live for: 
the conquest of the world. For what more 
could they ask? 

But this is not the poverty our social cru- 
saders are trying to eliminate. 


SOLUTION IMPRACTICAL 


Even if the diagnosis of the crusaders were 
correct, their solution is impractical. 

How long will it take to eliminate poverty 
in the Congo? 

How long will it take in New York? 

Obviously it is going to take somewhat 
longer to tame the Congo jungle. 

Will the Communists wait? 

Besides improving economic conditions, 
could we not also help the “backward” peo- 
ple in the Congo (and in the U.N.) escape the 
illusion that the Belgians are the cause of 
their distress and that Communism is the 
solution to their problems? 

Moreover, in view of the world-wide anti- 
American propaganda barrage, we are in urg- 
ent need of a counter-propaganda offensive 
to help backward minds in the East and 
West see that “American imperialism” is not 
really the cause of all the world’s problems. 

And to retard Communism we had better 
help them realize that Communist imperial- 
ism is the solution to none of those prob- 
lems, In other words, we had better be anti- 
Communist! 

Under the present circumstances, there is 
no other foreign aid more genuinely bene- 
ficial than such an “educational” program. 
Putting out the fire does not repair the 
house, but it makes repair possible. Failure 
to make this contribution is today Ameri- 
ca’s greatest disservice! 

Since poverty, poor housing, malnutrition, 
etc., are not the adequate cause of Com- 
munism, it is clear that the exlusive con- 
cern of the social crusader for these prob- 
lems has lost its justification. 


DIRECT ACTION NEEDED 


If criticism is due anyone for ignoring so- 
cial problems, it is due to those who ignore 
the Communist problem—to say nothing of 
those who insist on everyone else ignoring it! 

It may be that the screens need fixing, the 
porch needs repairing, the kitchen faucet 
leaks, but if the roof is on fire, where should 
the focus of our attention be? Are those who 
insist on distracting us with the leaky fau- 
cet really performing the greater service? 


THE TAKE~-CARE-OF-YOURSELF-ARGUMENT 


Another argument used by many good, 
well-meaning people is this: If everyone 
lives a good life, observes the Command- 
ments, and fulfills his obligations to his 
Church, all will be well. 

Accompanying this conviction is the opin- 
ion that, having so performed his private 
duty, one is permitted to be a mere specta- 
tor of public affairs—even in this life and 
death struggle against Communism. 

The merit of this position is that it recog- 
nize the importance of moral goodness in 
this contest. But its defect is serious. 
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MAIN DEFECT 


The main defect of the take-care-of-your- 
self argument is that it seriously underplays 
the social obligations imposed upon us by 
the Natural Law. 

It assumes that it is sufficient to live a 
good private life. But a privately good life 
is not a virtuous life; for to live a life of 
virtue we must observe all the command- 
ments, not all the commandments but one! 

And the privateers who neglect their civic 
responsibilities are neglecting the virtue of 
Legal or General Justice, the virtue which 
obliges them to seek the Common Good. 
And the virtue they neglect is what St. 
Thomas and Aristotle both call “the greatest 
of all the moral virtues.” 

Father James Keller has complained that 
too frequently we find that the good people 
take care of themselves, and they let the bad 
people take care of the rest of the world.” 

Can the good people continue to be good 
and allow this? The fact is that it is not their 
privilege to tolerate without vigorous opposi- 
tion the mammoth injustice inflicted upon 
the world by Communism. 

The Natural Law obliges one whether he 
recognizes the obligation or not. Although 
ignorance might excuse from moral fault, it 
will not immunize one from the natural con- 
sequences of violating right order. 


NATURAL LAW PENALTY 


This applies to the political order. If we 
elect to office politicians when we need states- 
men, we will have to live with the natural 
consequences of our folly. Professor Thomas 
Neill in his book Weapons for Peace, written 
during the World War II, notes well: 

“The observation that the people get about 
the kind of government they deserve is no- 
where truer than in a democracy. Until the 
mass of voters, upon whom the ulitmate con- 
trol of our peace arrangements rests, deserve 
something better than another bungled Ver- 
sailles, that is what they will get.” 

After the Second World War, we easily 
outdid Versailles. 

The additional 700,000,000 victims sur- 
rendered to a militant, ruthless, atheistic 
aggressor “‘to preserve peace” are our re- 
sponsibility. Communism, as we see it today, 
is a Frankenstein of our own selfish fabri- 
cation. 

It is not demonstrably the result of defec- 
tive private virtue. But it is demonstrably 
the result of gross neglect of our obligations 
to other nations. 

Other men’s freedom was not ours to sur- 
render—not even for Stalin’s friendship. 


PEACE PRAYER ARGUMENT 


Many conscientious religious-minded peo- 
ple are convinced that the way to achieve 
peace in the world is to pray for it. And, 
having prayed, they feel they have fulfilled 
their responsibilities toward the international 
community. 

The great merit in their position is that 
they recognize and emphasize the need of 
Divine assistance. This is good. 

Our contest is unmistakably against the 
Pather of Lies, the Prince of This World, 
and his minions. Nothing could be more im- 
perative than Divine assistance. 

But from this it does not follow that prayer 
or even prayer and sacrifices alone are suf- 
ficient. 

Just as you cannot “pray” bread on the 
table for the family, neither can you “pray” 
effectively for world peace if you neglect 
your civic responsibilities in pursuing the 
conditions necessary for peace. 


HUMAN EFFORTS NEEDED 


You cannot discipline your children by 
merely praying for them. When a stick is 
called for, the prayers must be interrupted; 
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duty sometimes obliges us to employ less 
delicate measures to achieve results. 

One’s responsibilities cannot be fulfilled 
by either natural or by supernatural means 
alone. We have to employ both—and this by 
Divine Design. 

Divine Providence has determined to use 
us as secondary instruments; it is our priv- 
ilege to cooperate with God in working out 
our salvation and that of others. 

But it is not our privilege to abdicate that 
responsibility. Just as a parent might 
squander the riches he has inherited, so can 
we squander the rich Christian heritage of 
our posterity. But we cannot do so without 
serious fault. 


TEMPTING GOD NO VIRTUE 


To attempt to achieve by supernatural 
means objectives God obliges us to achieve 
by human endeavors is to repudiate our 
responsibilities. 

It is not an act of virtue but a vice. It 
is not a legitimate exercise of confidence in 
God but a subtle endeavor to tempt God, 
to force God to do what He obliges us to 
do. 

Not even Christ could cast Himself down 
from the high pinnacle of prayer and ex- 
pect His Father to rescue Him. Still less 
may we, through willful neglect of duty, 
put ourselves in a position where God alone 
can save us. 

God will not be tempted. Surely willful 
neglect of our Natural Law responsibilities is 
& very poor basis on which to expect an an- 
swer to prayer. 


NEEDED: PRAYER OF VIRTUE 


The experience of more prayerful nations 
than ours would strongly suggest that God 
has no intention of averting by miracle 
disasters democratic peoples bring upon 
themselves by the neglect of their civic re- 
sponsibilities. Prayer and sacrifice are most 
urgently needed. 

But the prayer most needed is the prayer 
of a holy life, of a citizenry that practices 
all the virtues, especially that “most excelient 
of all the moral virtues,” legal justice. And 
the sacrifice most appropriate is the sacri- 
fice involved in fulfilling all our responsibili- 
ties. 

Only when we have done all we can to 
Save ourselves may we legitimately anticipate 
extraordinary Divine intervention. 

However, no one can tell God when He can 
work His miracles. If God does intend to 
work a miracle to save Western Civilization, 
my suspicion is that the miracle will con- 
sist in awakening the people of the Free 
World to their Natural Law responsibilities 
and in inspiring them to live up to those 
obligations, 

The miracle most urgently needed in 
America is a widespread popular determina- 
tion to fulfill our obligations, first to the 
peoples we have already surrendered to Com- 
munism and then to our own posterity whose 
political heritage is being lightly exposed to 
forfeiture. 

This is the miracle for which we should 
diligently work and earnestly pray; for in 
doing 50, we are doing our best to make our- 
selves worthy of extraordinary Divine assist- 
ance. 

Only the responsible deserve to be free. If 
this awakening to our responsibilities does 
not come, we are not worth saving. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
necessary improvements in our social 
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security system were stalled for an- 
other year when the 91st Congress failed 
to complete action on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1970. In the meantime, 
spiraling inflation continues to hit hard- 
est those senior citizens living on fixed 
incomes. The cost of living has sky- 
rocketed since the last social security 
increase, while social security benefits 
have remained the same. Many of our 
elderly are forced to do without some 
of those items which you and I and our 
colleagues consider necessary to sustain 
life. 

Since a large percentage of our sen- 
ior citizens are residents of the Eighth 
Congressicnal District of Florida, I am 
acutely aware of the urgent need for so- 
cial security reform legislation to be- 
come a top-priority issue during the 92d 
Congress. For this reason, I have intro- 
duced legislation which will increase and 
improve the benefits of social security 
recipients. The major provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 1734, are to provide a 10- 
percent across-the-board increase in 
benefits, to increase the outside earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits 
to $2,400, to provide for cost-of-living in- 
creases in benefits, and to pay benefits 
despite marriage or remarriage if it oc- 
curs after age 55. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
us to quit playing politics with our sen- 
ior citizens and expeditiously enact a bill 
which will provide them with the dras- 
tically needed relief. 


THE REAL MEANING OF GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL INCOME 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, on August 
8, 1969, President Nixon first unveiled to 
the American people his welfare reform 
or family assistance plan, the main fea- 
ture of which was a guaranteed annual 
income for all—the first time this had 
ever been included in major Federal 
legislation. 

Carried on the crest of a wave of 
rhetoric about how it would simplify 
welfare paperwork and compel deadbeats 
to work, the administration’s welfare 
bill passed the House last year. But in 
a rare reversal of the usual pattern of 
congressional action today, the more lib- 
eral Senate defeated this measure which 
would normally have been to their liking, 
after the more conservative House had 
approved it. 

The defeat of this bill—one of the few 
solid victories for the beleaguered tax- 
payer in the session of Congress just com- 
pleted—was due to belated but vigorous 
efforts by groups such as the American 
Conservative Union and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and particularly to 
the dedicated and untiring research 
and committee work of Senator John 
Williams of Delaware, now most unfor- 
tunately retired, by his own choice. 
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However, President Nixon has indi- 
cated his intention to have a similar bill 
reintroduced early in the new session of 
Congress. It is very much to be hoped 
that he will give heed to better advice 
than he received in drawing up his earlier 
family assistance plan. 

To quote from the excellent summary 
of that plan prepared by the American 
Conservative Union: 

Each family of four on welfare is to be 
guaranteed an income of $1600, plus addi- 
tional services like food stamps. (Professional 


welfare organizations are demanding a mini- 
mum of $5500) ... 

The proposal will add 12 million persons in 
addition to the 10 million already on wel- 
fare rolls. In all, 22 million people would be 
receiving monthly checks from the Federal 
government. 

The program will cost over $10 billion the 
first year, or $275 in taxes for the average tax- 
payer ... There would be absolutely no check 
to determine if a person needed the guar- 
anteed annual income. One would simply 
sign up at the local welfare office and the 
Federal government would mail his monthly 
check to him. 


The whole of our past experience with 
welfare and other government programs 
shows that we cannot expect old pro- 
grams to be eliminated when a new one 
is added. The guaranteed annual income 
would simply be piled on top of most, 
if not all, existing benefits. In many 
cases, it would go to persons not now 
receiving benefits. That same past ex- 
perience shows us that we can be virtually 
certain that the $1,600 figure will steadily 
rise, once the concept of a guaranteed 
annual income has been adopted. The 
time to take a stand is when a vast new 
program such as this is about to be estab- 
lished; after it comes into being, it is 
all but impossible to remove. 

Welfare and relief programs are in 
crying need of real reform today because 
of the number of persons capable of self- 
support, or already having sufficient eco- 
nomic resources for self-support, who 
nevertheless receive public assistance. 
Yet the name of welfare reform is here 
given to a proposal which would simply 
institutionalize the problem by removing 
need as a criterion for aid. 

The one great safeguard in this pro- 
posal is supposed to be its “workfare” 
requirement, according to which the gov- 
ernment can compel welfare recipients 
to take jobs. Most critics of the plan dis- 
miss this by saying that it would not ac- 
tually be enforced, as similar provisions 
in existing public assistance programs 
have not been enforced. They may well 
be right, in which case obviously there is 
no safeguard. But if, on the other hand, 
the compulsory work requirement were 
to be enforced, a different kind of threat 
would arise. When a man needs public 
assistance and asks for it, there is no 
reason not to require him to work for it. 
But if anyone could receive a guaranteed 
annual income regardless of need, and 
if the poor were encouraged to become 
dependent upon it, then the power of 
government to control their labor would 
hold a potential for something uncom- 
fortably close to slavery. 

As Henry Hazlitt points out in his 
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recent book Man Versus the Welfare 
State. “The only real cure for poverty 
is production.” The free man, freely em- 
ployed by his own choice, is the very cor- 
nerstone of America. Only when a care- 
ful investigation verifies that he genu- 
inely cannot maintain himself, should he 
receive public assistance. Any other ar- 
rangement is a prescription for depend- 
ence, which always means loss of free- 
dom. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE FEDERAL 
RAIL PLAN 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr, WALDIE. Mr, Speaker, an integral 
necessity in our present and future cul- 
ture is the availability of modern com- 
prehensive transportation systems to fa- 
cilitate our society’s unprecedented de- 
mand for mobility. 

The Federal Government has wisely 
chosen to perpetuate a medium of trans- 
portation, thought obsolete by many— 
the passenger train. Its leisurely pace and 
scenic routes afford the passenger a wel- 
come and deserved relief from the pace 
of jet travel and the discomfort of long- 
distance auto journeys, as well as pro- 
viding the opportunity for a most unique 
appreciation of our land’s natural splen- 
dor and, unhappily, close exposure to our 
urban centers’ ugliness. 

The Department of Transportation 
has submitted for consideration a re- 
port offering directions for the future 
development of our passenger rail system. 

I submit in the Recorp the following 
statement regarding the proposal: 

I find the rail service proposal severely 
deficient in several categories. 

The neglect of the West Coast corridor 
by not establishing a north-south line 
connecting Seattle and San Diego and 
major points between is most alarming. 
Certainly, this area of rapid population 
growth merits rail service becoming its 
present and future needs. 

The failure of the report to itemize 
the points between which the trains 
shall operate and not just the terminal 
cities is disturbing. 

I am concerned that the Department 
of Transportation’s routes will isolate 
various population centers of the coun- 
try from rail service. It should be noted 
that such areas, notably sections of Flor- 
ida and the Southwest, have substantial 
groups of elder citizens, who are tradi- 
tionally desirous of rail service. 

I would urge the Department of 
Transportation to include in their rail 
system adequate service for all high den- 
sity corridors. In addition to providing 
service, such strategy would preserve a 
greater percentage of trains and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

I would also urge explanation of essen- 
tial passenger services not detailed in the 
report, and rectification of the above- 
mentioned deficiencies. 
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AN ACT OF VALOR 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, on October 
25, 1970, a vehicle occupied by a group 
of young girls returning from an outing 
collided with another vehicle on the 
Martinez-Benicia Bridge in California. 
The camper truck in which the girls were 
riding burst into flames upon impact. 
The driver and his wife, parents of two 
of the six girls, died immediately as did 
the driver of the other car. 

The girls were trapped in the camper 
and were spared death only by the vali- 
ant efforts of three brave persons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Ellis of Martinez, Calif., 
and Mr. Charles Barksdale of Vallejo, 
Calif. 

These three people braved the searing 
heat and flames and pulled out the six 
girls. Four of the young ladies were criti- 
cally injured. It is almost certain that all 
would have perished without the heroic 
rescue efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis and 
Mr. Barksdale. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe such individual 
acts of heroism deserve the commenda- 
tion of the Congress, and I am pleased 
to bring their accomplishments to your 
attention: 

ConcorD, CALIF., 
December 5, 1970. 
Hon. Congressman JEROME WALDIE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WaLpIe: Although you no doubt 
are aware of the terrible accident that took 
place on the Benicia-Martinez Bridge on 
October 25th, I am taking the liberty of en- 
closing letter and data on condition of chil- 
dren who were injured in this accident to 
acquaint you with the situation. 

My purpose in writing you Mr. Waldie, is 
to ask if you could not do something to 
honor the people who rescued these children 
as I do not believe their action should go 
unrecognized. To say that these people were 
heroic would be putting it too mildly and I 
sincerely hope that someone will do some- 
thing to express the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of this country to these wonderful peo- 
ple. God grant that there are many more like 
them! 

For your information, my wife and I were 
returning home from a trip to Napa at the 
time this accident happened and were on 
the bridge shortly after it happened. As you 
probably know, the man and wife in the 
camper were killed as well as the driver of the 
station wagon who crashed into their camper. 
In all our lives, we never witnessed a more 
horrible accident as both the camper and 
station wagon were practically burnt to 
cinders. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R., SPELLACY. 


MEDICAL FUND For SIX LITTLE GIRLS, 
Martinez, Calif., November 25, 1970. 
Mr. JOHN R, SPELLACY, 
Concord, Calif. 

Dear MR. SPELLACY: Thank you very much 
for your generous contribution to the Medi- 
cal Fund. We are sure you will be pleased to 
know that more than $7,000 has been con- 
tributed to date. 

Knowing of your interest, we are enclos- 
ing an information sheet describing the lar- 
rent physical condition of the girls. As you 
can see several of them are in very serious 
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condition and face a long period of con- 
valescence. 
We greatly appreciate your concern. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT ELLIS. 
PEGGY ELLIS. 
CHARLES BARKSDALE, 


MEDICAL FUND FOR SIX LITTLE GIRLS 
(838 Escobar Street, Martinez, Calif., 94553) 

Medical condition as of November 23, 1970. 

Contact: Paul Hughey (415) 228-0800. 

Six girls injured in accident on Benicia- 
Martinez Bridge on October 25, 1970: 

Trudy Harrington, age 10t: orphaned; 
right hand amputated; severe fracture, right 
leg in traction; severe burns; and concern 
about vision in left eye. 

Lisa Harrington, age 12: Orphaned; lacera- 
tions and burns; released from hospital; and 
should return to school shortly. 

Susan Cashman, age 122: Severe head in- 
juries, brain surgery; lost left eye; fractures 
nose and face; burns, hands and face. 

Julie Kongshoy, age 13 on November 2: 
Lacerations and burns; released from hos- 
pital; and should return to school shortly. 

Kirsten Stewart, age 123; Severe con- 
cussion, brain surgery; lacerations and burns; 
periodic periods of consciousness; lower jaw 
broken in two places; right leg badly broken; 
and severe burns arm and shoulders. 

Dawn Harland, age 127: Lost left hand 
thumb and parts of fingers on both hands; 
3rd degree burns waist to head; severe frac- 
ture right arm; right foot broken; spleen 
removed, internal bleeding; eyelids burned 
away, do not know if Dawn has vision—she 
can discern light and dark—we are hopeful. 

Adults who rescued girls from flaming 
wreckage: Robert and Peggy Ellis, Martinez, 
and Charles Barksdale, Vallejo. 

Addresses: 

+ Good Samaritan Hospital, 15825 Samaritan 
Drive, Campbell, California 95008. 

*O’Connor Hospital, 2105 Forest Avenue, 
San Jose, California 95128. 

Send donations to: Medical Fund, Wells- 
Fargo Bank, P.O. Box 511, Martinez, Cali- 
fornia 94553. 

(NoTe.—All materials, postage, and sery- 
ices donated.) 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, it 
is time that a new look be taken into the 
present benefits available to survivors of 
our military personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an area 
largely populated by military retirees, 
and over the years I have become pain- 
fully aware of the woefully inadequate 
benefits survivors of retired military per- 
sonnel have been receiving. It is for this 
reason that I have introduced H.R. 1199, 
proposed legislation which will improve 
our present survivor benefits program. 

Essentially, my bill will improve the ex- 
isting survivor benefits program by 
building a new and more far-reaching 
program based on social secu~ity. This 
proposal will enhance the social security 
benefits for widows at age 62 to assure a 
percentage of the serviceman’s retired 
pay which represents a fair income. re- 
placement, provide a percentage of hus- 
band's retired pay during so-called gap 
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years when the widow is under age 62 
and receiving no social security, and pro- 
vide the survivors a percentage of retired 
pay on top of social security benefits for 
widows still raising a family. 

The main objectives, briefly outlined 
here, are intended to give those survivors 
of retired military personnel a fair shake 
in a world of spiraling costs. Many cur- 
rent widows of career military retirees, 
including widows of officers and enlisted 
men of long and outstanding service, are 
living in conditions of great economic 
deprivation because of the lack of ade- 
quate survivor benefits coverage in the 
past. Often, they are forced to exist on 
a grossly inadequate income. 

Our Nation owes much to the unselfish 
service that our military men have given 
us and to their families whose sacrifices 
can only be understood by those who ac- 
tually share the same experiences. It is 
my hope that this legislation will be of 
great benefit and comfort to the survivors 
of our military personnel. 


AVOID ANOTHER VIETNAM 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, Monday's 
Cleveland Press carried a very sound and 
reasoned editorial. As the editorial points 
out, we must not become involved in an- 
other “endless” Vietnam war through 
accident, misdirected policy, or by the 
“sliding” course of events. 

The President and his administration 
has been directed by Congress and has 
voluntarily committed itself to avoiding 
involvement in Cambodia. The actions 
of the past few weeks in flying treetop 
level support missions, and talking about 
communications and medical support as 
well as American trainers is developing 
a credibility gap that threatens to create 
a “feeling of betrayal and dangerous di- 
vision in this country.” The inter- 
nal health and progress of this Nation is 
at stake in the way that the administra- 
tion handles the Cambodian problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to enter the 
Cleveland Press editorial of January 25, 
1971, at this point in the RECORD: 

AVOID ANOTHER VIETNAM 

The Viet Cong commando raid that de- 
stroyed the tiny Cambodian air force and 
panicked Phnom Penh can bring pressure 
on President Nixon to intervene more for- 
cibly to save Cambodia. 

Nixon would be well advised to resist that 
pressure. 

Putting legalism aside, the President has 
struck a bargain with Congress, the public 
and the antiwar movement. He has been 
given time for an orderly withdrawal from 
Indochina. In return, he is expected to wind 
down the war and, above all, not to slide 
into “another Vietnam” in Cambodia. 


Despite assurances that Nixon will carry 
out his ena of the bargain, many Americans 
are worried by this country’s deepening mil- 
itary involvement in Cambodia and the 
dubious explanations emanating from Wash- 


ington. 
Part of the trouble comes from the Ad- 
ministration’s bad habit of making sweeping, 
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ill-considered statements. Then, when the 
situation changes, it has to claim that it 
didn’t mean what people heard it say, and 
the result is close to a Johnson-size credi- 
bility gap. 

Last June 3G, in announcing the success 
of the Cambodian incursion, the President 
said the United States would not furnish 
“air or logistics support” for South Vietnam- 
ese forces operating in Cambodia. This coun- 
try since has provided both. 

Nixon's nationai security adviser, Henry 
Kissinger said U.S. aircraft would not give 
“close air support.” They are now flying sup- 
port missions at tree-top ‘evel. 

Defense Secretary Laird has tried to dis- 
miss these contradictions as mere “seman- 
tics." The issue is far more important than 
that. It bears on whether the public will 
believe and follow the Administration in 
foreign affairs. 

The Senate’s dove bloc, several of whose 
members scent the Democratic presidential 
nomination, is planning new hearings on 
Cambodia. The hearings should not be 
marred by political ambition. 

Several senators already are charging vi- 
olations of “the spirit if not the letter” of 
the Cooper-Church amendment restricting 
aid to Cambodia. This amendment bars in- 
troduction of U.S. ground combat troops or 
military advisers in that country. Despite 
dovish accusations, it has not been breached. 

Laird has pointed out that the amendment 
doesn’t bar mobile U.S. hospitals or com- 
munications men in Cambodia. It is hoped 
that he is merely demonstrating his skill at 
spotting loopholes and has no such 
intentions. 

If Laird should put men on the ground 
in Cambodia—regardless of how loudly 
he insists they are not “ground combat 
troops”—it would be a tragic mistake. There 
could be a feeling of betrayal and dangerous 
division in this country. 

Nixon is justified in sending arms and 
ammunition to the beleaguered Cambodians, 
With the aid of ground forces from neigh- 
boring South Vietnam, Cambodia may yet 
escape conquest by North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong. 

While the United States supports the anti- 
Communist government in Phnom Penh, it 
has no commitment to defend it on the 
ground and should not stumble into one, 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF OUR 
SPACE PROGRAM 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Mr. George M. Low of 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) at the National Space 
Club luncheon in Washington, D.C., on 
January 26, 1971, at the Rayburn 
Building: 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 

PROGRAM 
(By George M. Low) 


I am particularly pleased to have the op- 
portunity today to speak about the inter- 
national aspects of NASA’s space programs, 
The timing is most appropriate: we are ac- 
tively engaged with the European nations in 
defining possible major cooperative efforts 
for the post-Apollo period; and only last 
week, we completed discussions with the 
Soviet Union concerning significant coopera- 
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tion between the U.S. and the USSR in the 
exploration of space. 

Greater international cooperation in space 
is one of the six specific objectives of Presi- 
dent Nixon's space program, enunciated on 
March 7 of last year. The President stated: 
ʻI believe that both the adventures and the 
applications of space missions should be 
shared by all peoples. Our progress will be 
faster and our accomplishments will be 
greater if nations will join together in this 
effort, both in contributing the resources and 
in enjoying the benefits.” 

In my discussion today, I will first ad- 
dress cooperation with the Western Nations; 
then I will discuss our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. 


COOPERATION WITH WESTERN NATIONS 


In this area, we have a background of a 
decade of successful international space proj- 
ects. These have involved 70 countries, 250 
specific agreements, over two dozen joint 
satellite projects, and a run-out cost in ex- 
cess of $400 million, with more than a 50 
per cent share borne by other nations. The 
greater part of this work has been with the 
nations of Europe, although other western 
and neutral countries are included. This type 
of rewarding and cost-effective program, 
worked out in the 1960's is, of course, 
continuing. 

In the 1970’s, however, the opportunities 
exist for cooperation on a significantly larger 
scale. In line with the President’s emphasis 
on international cooperation in the explora- 
tion of space, we wish to build a foundation 
for important benefit- and cost-sharing in 
the major space programs of the future. 
With this objective in mind, we have invited 
substantial Western World participation in 
our post-Apollo projects, the space shuttle, 
and the space station. 

For over a year, we have made unusual 
efforts to give the European countries, 
Canada, Japan, and Australia—the coun- 
tries having the most obvious potential for 
post-Apollo work-sharing—every chance to 
become fully acquainted with our plans and 
studies. Our purpose has been to provide 
these countries a proper basis for deciding, 
at the right time, whether or not they wish 
to commit their own resources to working 
with us. 

We have been pleased by Europe's initial 
response in this informational phase. The 
European Space Conference, in particular, 
has put several million dollars of its own 
into studies of post-Apollo program possibili- 
ties. Some of its leading member countries 
have invested still larger amounts in related 
studies. And British, French, and West Ger- 
man firms, funded in Europe, are working 
with our prime contractors in the space 
shuttle design studies. 

The problem for the potential participants 
is a serious one. There is little question that 
participation in major post-Apollo develop- 
ment tasks would be most rewarding in 
terms of technology. But Europe considers 
that it cannot now fund significant participa- 
tion in the shuttle and fund an independent 
European booster program at the same time. 
A choice will most likely be necessary even 
if Europe funds only 10 per cent of the 
shuttle’s price tab. 

Naturally, if Europe is to give up the 
development of an independent launch cap- 
ability to work with us, it wants to know 
what assurance there is that we will sell 
launch services for European satellite proj- 
ects—some of them, perhaps, involving com- 
petitive commercial applications. Europe 
wants to know what the other conditions 
of its participation might be; for instance, 
what sort of voice it might have in post- 
Apollo program management and what ac- 
cess it could expect to program technology. 
Such questions are entirely understandable. 

For us, of course, the detailed answers de- 
pend in some degree on the character and 
extent of European technical participation. 
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This has not yet been defined. Realistic 
management and political conditions must 
in the end be fitted to a specific technical 
program. Nevertheless, when a delegation of 
the European Space Conference came over 
here last September, we, with the other 
agencies concerned, provided the basic an- 
swers to the major questions troubling Eu- 
rope—such as those I mentioned with regard 
to launch services, technology access and 
management roles. 

We gave positive and generous answers, es- 
pecially in the absence of even preliminary 
indications of Europe’s potential participa- 
tion. In summary, we said that we would 
sell launch services for projects consistent 
with peaceful purposes and existing interna- 
tional agreements. We said that general 
technical acess to the entire program would 
be available, but that technology at the level 
of commercial know-how would be trans- 
ferred in either direction only where one side 
required it to complete its commitments 
to the other. We promised broad association 
in program management, but—since Europe 
is talking only of a 10 per cent share—we 
said that we would retain decisionmaking 
responsibility except where European costs 
were directly affected, in which case decisions 
would be joint. 

It seems clear that the next moves are up 
to our European friends and other inter- 
ested Western Nations. Our invitation to 
participate has been clear. Well over a year 
has been available for information and 
study. We have provided very broad access 
in this process, and we have given generous 
answers to questions regarding the condi- 
tions for participation. The urgent needs 
now are, first, that Europe develop a pre- 
liminary expression of its technical inter- 
ests as quickly as possible. Second, that 
European personnel sit down with our proj- 
ect personnel to develop this preliminary 
concept into a joint technical proposition. 
Third, that we should together apply to 
this technical package the management and 
political conditions which are appropriate 
to it. Finally, the total package would be 
open for commitment by those nations pre- 
pared to go ahead with it. 

Whether such a procedure will in fact 
begin and how far and fast it might then go 
remain to be seen. These matters must be 
resolved on the basis of national and inter- 
national, short-range and long-range inter- 
ests. If Europe wishes to proceed, we are 
prepared to do so on any basis consistent 
with our national program objectives and 
the requirements of good management. If 
Europe concludes that its interests lie else- 
where, we will, of course, continue our own 
programs by ourselves. 

We believe that this program, or some 
other program involving new technology, 
should become the subject of a Western 
World joint enterprise: it is important that 
we in the West learn to work together, soon, 
on major technical projects. Our security, 
in the broad sense, depends on this. Increas- 
ingly, the problems of the modern world and 
its environment require large scale techni- 
cal solutions along with political solutions. 
It is important that we learn to cooperate 
in such matters, so that, in President Nix- 
on's words, we can share both the benefits 
and the costs of progress. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH THE SOVIET UNION 

In the case of the Soviet Union (so far as 
Space efforts are concerned), it is particu- 
larly important that we give clear recogni- 
tion to both elements of the relationship: 
competition and cooperation. 

We are competing with the USSR in the 
exploration of space, because accomplish- 
ments in space represent a measure of the 


state of our technology; and in today’s 
world, the level of our technology is of first 
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importance, strategically, economically, and 
politically. 

We are striving to cooperate with the So- 
viets in the exploration of space, because we 
both live in a vast universe that must be ex- 
plored, where important new knowledge is 
to be gained, for the benefit of all men, 
everywhere. It is in the United States inter- 
est to cooperate with all nations, including 
the Soviet Union, to share our resources in 
gaining this knowledge, and to share the 
results for the betterment of mankind. 

And even though the words competition” 
and “cooperation,” at first glance, appear to 
be incompatible, the USSR and U.S. space 
programs are indeed developing along both 
of these lines: we were competing in tech- 
nology, when they first put a man in space, 
or when we first landed a man on the moon. 
We are cooperating, for the sake of science, 
when we exchange lunar samples. 

Competiton in Space Technology: In 1957, 
and in the years that followed, we were chal- 
lenged, publicly, dramatically, and most suc- 
cessfully: Sputnik, Gagarin, and Luna dem- 
onstrated that the Soviet system could pro- 
duce technological results that visibly gave 
the appearance of leadership. 

We accepted that challenge—we decided 
to compete, to build a strong and powerful 
space capability for the United States. We 
built Gemini and Mariner and Saturn V 
and Apollo. By July 1969, we had clearly 
established and demonstrated our leader- 
ship. 

But our leadership is under continual 
challenge by a capable and determined com- 
petitor, as evidenced by Luna 16 and 17, by 
a continuing Soviet manned flight activity, 
by the reported development of a new giant 
Soviet booster, by an R&D expenditure rate 
that exceeds ours, and by an increased So- 
viet launch rate while ours is decreasing: 
in 1970 alone, they placed 88 payloads into 
space to our 34. 

Today the demonstrated lead is still ours, 
but it will not be an enduring lead with- 
out major new initiatives on our part—ini- 
tiatives like the space shuttle and the ex- 
ploration of the outer planets proposed in 
the President’s space program for the 1970's. 

Cooperation in Science and Application: 
We now come to my last subject, one that 
is particularly timely: cooperative efforts 
with the Soviet Union. On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday of last week, we held de- 
tailed discussions, covering a broad spec- 
trum of space research, in Moscow. On 
Thursday, we jointly initialled a document 
summarizing the results of these discus- 
sions—a document that is to be confirmed by 
both sides within 60 days and then made 
public. 

The Soviet delegation was headed by 
Academician M. V. Keldysh, President of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. His delega- 
tion included 15 top Soviet scientists. I 
headed the United States delegation and was 
accompanied by Dr. John Naugle and Mr. 
Arnold Frutkin from NASA, Mr. William 
Anders of the Space Council, Mr. Arthur 
Johnson of NOAA, and Mr. Robert Packard 
from the Department of State. 

At the opening session of our talks, I 
conveyed President Nixon’s desire to ex- 
pand international cooperation in space with 
the Soviet Union as well as with other 
nations, 

Our discussions were frank, open, and to 
the point. The document we prepared, 
jointly, is quite specific, It spells out certain 
areas of agreement, and it presents a de- 
tailed list of proposals for further discus- 
sions, including the following: 

Joint consideration of the objectives and 
results of space research, 

The improvement of existing weather data 
exchanges, 
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Coordinated research with meteorological 
sounding rockets, 

Techniques for studying the natural en- 
vironment using space and conventional 
means, 

The expanded exchange of data on space 
biology and medicine, 

And the exchange of lunar samples. 

In this last area, we specifically agreed, 
initially, to exchange three grams of sample 
obtained from Luna 16, for three grams 
each from Apollo 11 and 12. These relatively 
small amounts are sufficient for detailed 
Scientific examination of a comparative 
nature. 

We did not, during last week’s discussions, 
hold additional meetings on compatible 
docking arrangements. This item was not on 
our agenda, because the docking discussions 
are well underway, and the planned ex- 
change of information is taking place. We, 
therefore, merely took note of the fact that 
those talks were proceeding well. 

While in Moscow, we were also invited to 
visit STAR City, the training area of the 
cosmonauts. We were welcomed by Cosmo- 
nauts Beregovoy, Nikolayev, Leonov, Shata- 
lov, and Valentina Tereshkova. We were 
shown the Soyuz mission trainer, and were 
invited to attempt to dock two Soyuz space- 
craft in their docking trainer. While there, I 
also presented a plaque in memory of Yuri 
Gagarin from the U.S. astronauts. The visit 
was warm and friendly. 

In my remarks in Moscow, after we finished 
our discussions, I noted that I was pleased 
with the results. But I also noted that this 
is only a beginning; that we have now set 
the framework for cooperative efforts, but 
that much remains to be done. 

Nevertheless, the results of the discussions 
so far met my hopes and exceeded my ex- 
pectations, With the framework that has 
been established, and particularly with the 
attitudes exhibited and desires expressed 
by both sides, we have set the stage for sub- 
stantial cooperation im space research with 
the Soviet Union, for the benefit of all. 


WHY GRANDMOTHER LOVES ROCK 
AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. CONYERS,. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a thoroughly enjoyable article in the 
October issue of Black Enterprise mag- 
azine. It concerns a charming grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ernestine White, who has 
made great progress in bridging the gen- 
eration gap by combining a sharp busi- 
ness sense with a keen ear for the con- 
temporary musical sounds: jazz, soul, and 
rock. Mrs. White owns and operates one 
of Detroit’s largest independent discount 
record shops in partnership with her 
beautiful and businesslike daughter, Rita 
White Butler. 

Ever since 1953, when the White fam- 
ily first reached a decision to join the 
music industry, White’s Records has 
been known for courteous service and a 
choice variety of stock that ranges from 
Bach to Hendrix. Their popularity is 
evident not only among the many music 
lovers of Detroit, but also among the in- 
ternational artists whose records White’s 
so effectively merchandises. 

As one who is a good friend and cus- 
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tomer of these personable ladies, it is 
with pleasure that I insert the following 
article in the RECORD: 

THE SouND 1s Pure GOLD: WHY GRAND- 
MOTHER LOVES POP, JAZZ, AND Harp Rock 


Way back in the fifties, before Detroit be- 
came the Motown City, hit records provided 
little more than background music for Ernes- 
tine White. She was too busy making arti- 
ficial flowers to pay much attention to what 
any Detroit Dee Jay was saying. Not so today. 

Today, the 57-year old Mrs. White, a grand- 
mother, can tell you if Eddie Harris, Miles 
Davis or Sly Stone will outsell the Cowsills in 
concert or on record. She knows more about 
tapes and stereo accessories than any of the 
kids in the neighborhood, ; 

Ernestine White knows and is known by ali 
the big regarding artists who live in or play 
Detroit. She’s a partner in White's Records, 
one of Detroit’s largest independent discount 

ecord shops. 

x Dee Taye med Goree and Butterball, Jr. 
from Detroit's soul station, WCHB, do live 
shows from Mrs. White's store window. A loud 
speaker outside her shop alerts all of Ferry 
Park to the latest hit sounds. And, if you 
stroll past White’s Records as late as mid- 
night (or 2 A.M. on weekends) you may find 
Motown headliners or jazz stars signing auto- 
graphs for fans. 

“Oldies, but Goodies,” psychedelic rock or 
underground jazz—-whatever your tastes, De- 
troit music buffs will tell you, “If you can't 
get it at White’s, it doesn’t exist!” That's 
why last year, Ernestine White and her part- 
ner-daughter Rita, grossed over $500,000 in 
sales, 

How did Mrs. White do it? In 1952, she was 
a widow with four young children to raise. 
With funds from her husband’s insurance, 
Ernestine White went into business, 

By the time her daughters reached high 
school, Mrs. White was the largest manufac- 
turer of artificial flowers in the Midwest, 
when she rented a small shop on Ferry Street. 
Selling records started as a sideline. Daughter, 
Barbara, who was only 14 at the time, sug- 
gested they sell records to increase the walk- 
in trade. 

“Jt sounded like a good idea, so I stocked 
a couple hundred 78's,” Mrs. White remem- 
bers. “I thought that was all there was to it, 
until people began asking for records I had 
never heard of, 

“I soon discovered that you either sell rec- 
ords or you don’t. There's no such thing as 
stocking them for a sideline.” The teenage 
Whites (daughters Rita, Barbara, and Mar- 
lene and son, Jerome, Jr.) concentrated on 
building record sales. 

Rita is quick to dispel any “overnight suc- 
cess” myths. “Just when we were getting off 
the ground, a shop opened right across the 
street and sold records cheaper than we did. 
That’s when we decided to go discount,” 
Rita explains. “We practically broke our 
backs to survive. Competition from dime 
stores and department stores is one thing, but 
another record shop right in the neighbor- 
hood is something else entirely!" 

At White's, singles sell for $.79; albums are 
$1.00 off the list price, and a $1.98 line of 
LP's is featured. “Oldies, but Goodies” bring 
in a good share of the profits, selling at 3 for 
$1.00. Inventory for the first quarter of 1970 
was $83,700.00. That included a stock of cas- 
settes, radios, stereos, music accessories and 
records, Sixty per cent of White’s profits 
come from the sale of albums and tapes; the 
remaining 40 per cent from sales of singles, 
tape recorders and accessories. Rita says that 
vandalism and shoplifting from teenagers 
cause little or no problem. “The only young- 
sters that come into our store are those with 
money to buy. And, we have an armed guard 
on duty 24 hours a day. Besides adults be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45 account for most 
of our sales.” 
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Part of what made White's a store worth 
over half a million dollars a year is good ad- 
vertising and promotion. “Next to sleepless 
nights,” Rita smiles, “advertising has been 
the key to our growth. Business doubled with 
our first 30-second radio spots on the soul 
stations. 

“We also get good response with bus post- 
ers and local newspaper ads. 

“Then, too, there’s always something go- 
ing on at the shop. When big name record- 
ing artists are in town, we have autograph 
parties. Recently we started promoting jazz 
concerts.” 

What about competition from white re- 
tail record shops in the area? “It’s not much 
of a problem” says Rita, “because in four 
hours we can have any record for a customer 
if it’s not already in stock. Most retail shops 
take as long as a week to order records for 
their customers.” 

The Whites order mechandise directly from 
distributors and pay prices slightly lower 
than retail outlets. For example, a record 
album that lists at $5.98 in retail stores costs 
the White’s $3.00. The retailer pays $3.75 
for the same album. White’s will sell it for 
$4.95 and the retailer will charge $5.98. 

“Our overhead costs are the same as any 
retail store’s personnel (they employ 15), 
stock, etc. But being a discount store, we get 
larger discounts from distributors. Profits 
come from the volume of merchandise we 
sell.” What kind of advice does Rita White 
Butler give prospective record shop owners? 

“For years,” she says “we just kept putting 
our money back into the business.” 


ADDRESS BY NEW YORK STATE 
COMPTROLLER ARTHUR LEVITT 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a meeting of the New York State 
Bankers Association in New York City 
this week the Honorable Arthur Levitt, 
comptroller of the State of New York, 
had some very sage words to offer on 
the perils and opportunities facing all of 
us in the coming years. I recommend to 
my colleagues the reading of the remarks 
of the extremely capable comptroller of 
the State of New York. Under the per- 
mission heretofore unanimously granted 
me, I include his address at this point: 
THe New Year—How New For FINANCE? 

(By State Comptroller Arthur Levitt) 

We meet tonight in the first month of a 
new year—a time when it is rather fashion- 
able to wave aside the past in favor of a 
better future. You have caught something 
of this spirit in the very name of this, your 
Midwinter Meeting. It suggests that the worst 
of the weather may be over, and that Spring 
may arrive in due time. I hope that this is 
also true in the affairs of men—that we may 
look to a new season in our economy, free 
from the inclemencies of the past. 

But in truth our economy will not stand 
still long enough for us to mark a new era. 
It observes no calendar. We live in a constant 
stream of economic forces, in which yester- 
day fuses with today and today merges into 
tomorrow. We clock the forces only by meas- 
uring their changes in direction, because 
change is the only time known in such a 
context, 

And so tonight I shall explore with you a 
few of the changes we should be seeking in 
the world of finance—and more particularly, 
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from my point of view, in the sphere of pub- 
lic finance. The two are increasingly related. 
And I do so because the American people 
desperately want a new season in the finan- 
cial life of our nation, if the power exists to 
bring it about. 

You and I have no greater duty than to 
help move our economy toward a better to- 
morrow, toward a day when the security of 
the people will be stronger than the latest 
quotation of the dollar. We cannot ordain 
it so, we must make it so. And this, it 
seems to me, should be the basic thrust of 
the new year into which we are moving. 

If we would mark changes in direction, 
we must first establish some points of refer- 
ence, Are there not some concepts, some 
basic strengths, which anchor our course? 
Indeed there are; and here, at once, is the 
glory of our past and the hope of our future. 

I shall mention three of these concepts, 
so basic to our way of life. To be sure, they 
are truisms; and sometimes one is breached 
in favor of another, but without them we 
would have no nation as we know it. They 
are: 

First, our high standard of integrity. 

Second, our faith in free enterprise. 

Third, our commitment to the common 
good. 

Each citizen knows these concepts best 
from his own experience. All the books and 
lectures on the subject have far less mean- 
ing than what we actually find in our day- 
to-day life—something which our young 
people are trying to tell us, perhaps, from 
their own viewpoint today. I am glad to tes- 
tify that the history of my own office is 
replete with examples of fundamental 
strengths in our economic life, 

There is a matchless story of the integrity 
of the banking world back in the tenure of 
one of my predecessors, Comptroller Church. 
The year was 1859. And here is the sub- 
stance of a remarkable letter he wrote to 
the President of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company: 

“Dear Sir: I regret to be compelled to 
inform you that the Legislature, at its re- 
cent session, neglected to provide any means 
to pay the interest on the new canal debt 
of $12,000,000 * * *. The amount re- 
quired * * * will be * * * an aggregate of 
$385,000, necessary before the assembling of 
another Legislature. * * * I have ventured to 
write this note for the purpose of inquiring 
whether, in view of the unexpected and ex- 
traordinary omission of the Legislature, and 
the disastrous consequences which it would 
produce, your bank will not advance the 
amount required for this object, and thus 
save the State from the disgrace of having 
its obligations dishonored. 

“You will of course understand that the 
advance, if made, must be voluntary on the 
part of the bank. I possess no authority as a 
public officer to borrow the money, or bind 
the State to repay it; nor can I tender any 
other security than the expression of entire 
confidence in the integrity of the people, 
and that they will, when the subject is 
brought to their attention, avail themselves 
of the first opportunity to vindicate their 
honor and credit by providing ample means 
to reimburse the bank for any advances 
which it may make, and by the adoption of 
such measures as will effectually prevent a 
repetition of similar neglect in the future.” 

Two days later, the President of the bank 
mailed back the reply, which contained these 
historic sentences: 

“The high credit which this State so de- 
servedly enjoys, both in this country and in 
Europe, and which has always been regarded 
with just pride by its citizens, must be pre- 
served untarnished, and its obligations must 
not be dishonored. If neither the Comptroller 
nor the Commissioners of the Canal Fund 
possess authority to make a loan for the pay- 
ment of the interest, and no other means can 
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be made available, relying upon the ability, 
the honor and the faith of the State to repay 
the money, this institution will advance the 
necessary amount.” 

Such integrity is indeed one of our basic 
strengths. I have also witnessed in my office 
the second concept I mentioned, our faith in 
free enterprise. You might not think this 
true of a governmental operation but, if so, 
I wish you could read my morning mail. 
Every incursion by the State into the realm 
of private affairs brings a rash of protest 
from alarmed citizens, many of whom write 
me in the hope that I can withhold payments 
on one program or another. Or they seek, 
through my audit powers, to expose wasteful 
operations which tend to duplicate that 
which is best left to community initiative. 
We are constantly conscious of the power of 
the people, for it is in their name—and in 
their name alone—that we act. If this were 
not true of all government, free enterprise 
would long since have vanished from our 
society. 

And this brings me to the third concept I 
mentioned: our commitment to the com- 
mon good. If we listened only to the critics, 
we would think this is not so. The critics 
prate of the greed of industry, of the cold 
calculations of the bankers, of the self-in- 
terest of the professions, and of the evil of 
all politicians. They deny even the basic 
decency of the people. They must in fact 
dislike themselves. 

Here again I am pleased to bear witness 
from public office. The comptrollership of a 
state the size of New York, with billions in 
cash flow and more billions in investments, 
requires a great amount of expert advice. I 
have called upon bankers, lawyers, account- 
ants, insurance executives, labor leaders, and 
other qualified citizens, to serve upon a vari- 
ety of advisory councils and committees. 
Not one has ever refused, except for other 
compelling commitments. They haye come 
from all parties, from every part of the State. 
Not one has ever submitted a bill or ex- 
pected any other form of reward. On the 
contrary, they have given freely of them- 
selves toward the common good of the State. 
And my experience, I am sure, is duplicated 
in much of the public life of our nation. 

And so, for all of these reasons, we can 
face the future secure in these convictions— 
that there is a basic integrity in our eco- 
nomic life, that there is unlimited strength 
in the enterprise of the American people, 
and that our ultimate goal must be the com- 
mon good of all. These are the concepts 
which anchor us, much as economic forces 
disturb our course. 

The disturbances have indeed been great. 
I need do no more than outline the major 
trends, so well known are they to every one 
of us in this room tonight: 

Inflation has continued to take its toll 
from the usable income of the people, just as 
it has robbed the elderly, the infirm, and the 
retired. And this is so, despite an increase 
in unemployment, which was supposed to be 
the price of controlling inflation. 

Meanwhile, the cost of public construc- 
tion has soared, beyond even the point which 
could be ascribed to inflation. State after 
State, city after city, has found that a pro- 
gram planned only a year or so ago must now 
be revised to bring it within fiscal capacity. 
Or worse, means are sought to go ahead any- 
way, regardless of cost. 

To these events, the bond market has re- 
sponded, until recently, with rising fever. 
The cost of borrowing is still exhorbitantly 
high, by any normal standards. Our State has 
Suspended interest rate limits altogether, as 
the only practical step to take under the 
circumstances, 

Not only interest rate limits, but other 
limits are under pressure. I refer especially 
to the constitutional tax limits of our cities 
and city schoo] districts, because some of 
them claim they are being strangled by tax 
limits set ages ago, 
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But so are the taxpayers being strangled, 
as the various layers of government add tax 
on tax, all in response to what we refer to 
as demands by the people, more and more 
people, for increased services. 

All in all these factors, and the other 
events in our national economy, have welled 
up to a call for stronger action in Washing- 
ton. We seek to coo] the economy, to make 
a national attack on the urban problems 
that so vex our environment, and to find 
some formula for sharing the federal reve- 
nues. And many are the predictions of dis- 
aster if these steps do not succeed. 

All this is bad news, to those who would 
like to think we can go on doing business 
as usual, But I do not mean to appear this 
evening as a prophet of gloom. Rather, as I 
said at the beginning, I believe we are in 
the position to seek change, based on the 
lessons we have learned from the past. And, 
as is so often true in life, our health may 
be the better for the experience. 

Finally, then, what of the future as we 
move deeper into this fateful decade of the 
seventies? 

We can respond to inflation, but we can- 
not adequately hedge against it. We can try 
to predict a future rate, but we cannot rely 
on it. And the trouble, it seems to me, is 
that our fundamental assumption is all 
wrong: We assume that inflation has become 
an inevitable part of our economy, with 
only the rate in doubt. 

This is the inflationary psychology, on 
which the disease itself feeds. We need 
stronger medicine to root out the disease 
than mere palliatives. We need a nation-wide 
effort to reduce spending, public and private, 
to a prudent level. We need sensible priori- 
ties in our economic life—a forbearance of 
debt incurrence except for essential long- 
range projects. And we must make sure that 
wage increases are matched by increased pro- 
ductivity if we are to meet the challenge of 
inflation. Only when we get back on the 
road of steadily improving productivity in 
our economy can we look forward with as- 
surance to lower unemployment and interest 
rates, to the elimination of inflation, and 
to a broad and sustainec upswing in living 
standards throughout the nation. 

As the fiscal officer of a large state, I have 
watched inflation have a worse impact on 
government than on private industry. There 
are several reasons, but the most important 
reason is that government deals mainly in 
service. Its major expenses are for those 
things which have been inflated the most— 
wages, the cost of materials and supplies, 
and interest on debt. Such selected costs 
have gone up faster than the consumer price 
index. I recently put the matter this way: 
in terms of the 1958 dollar, the consumer dol- 
lar is now worth about 75 cents, but the gov- 
ernment dollar in New York is worth only 
about 61 cents, according to a study by my 
office. The effect on taxpayers is tremendous. 

What we need, nation-wide in state and 
local governments, is long-range planning, 
and the establishment of reasonable pri- 
orities. For this reason I have long recom- 
mended five-year projections and planning 
It seems to me that we must take this pru- 
dent step if we are to cure our present fiscal 
ills. 

For all of this, there is one term that sums 
up the direction in which we must change 
our economic forces—that term is self-dis- 
cipline. 

Our basic concept of integrity, of free en- 
terprise, and of the common good, prove 
that we have the capacity to continue and 
enhance the greatness of America. Our re- 
cent economic disturbances have arisen in 
large part, from a lack of discipline as we 
have rushed into greater and greater eco- 
nomic activity. And the way to the future 
is clear, as we regain our national genius for 
curing ourselves of our own ills, once we 
tackle them. 
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Am I speaking of a loss of freedom, of some 
regimentation of our people? Not at all. Gen- 
tlemen, freedom has been defined as the 
opportunity for self-discipline. It is an op- 
portunity, in this year 1971, we may never 
have again. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of solid waste disposal must be treated in 
an effective way if we are to reverse the 
process of spoilation of our environment. 
In this effort it is vital that private in- 
dustry apply technological know-how to 
combat pollution and preserve the qual- 
ity of our environment. 

As the following letter indicates, some 
private firms are working diligently to 
develop and apply technology to prevent 
further harm to our environment. Such 
efforts are commendable, indeed, and 
they indicate the potential for very 
favorable results from cooperation be- 
tween private citizens and industry to 
solve our environmental problems. 

The letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BELL: A year ago I 
wrote all legislators in Adolph Coors Com- 
pany's 11-state marketing area to advise that 
our company was embarking upon a cash- 
for-cans aluminum recovery program. We did 
that because this company and its distribu- 
tors are solemnly committed to fight litter 
and solid waste in order to help keep Ameri- 
ca the kind of place we all want it to 
be. In light of that commitment, I believe 
you will be interested to know these things: 

Public response to the cash-for-cans pro- 
gram has vastly exceeded our expectations, 
During the first 11 months of 1970, our 166 
distributors received 5,218,463 pounds of 
aluminum or more than 120-million cans. 
We paid the organizations and individuals 
who picked up that aluminum $521,846 for 
doing so. The program is not restricted to 
Coors cans... we pay for all aluminum 
containers, of whatever brand. Literally hun- 
dreds if not thousands of youth, civic and 
service organizations are cooperating with 
this program; they use the dime-a-pound 
proceeds for worthwhile community causes 
of all kinds, 

Litter has been defined as the visible por- 
tion of the solids waste iceberg. Although 
unsightly and repugnant, litter is but a small 
fraction of the real, long-range environmen- 
tal problem of solids waste disposal. We are 
confident that in the long run recycling of 
aluminum containers will be a more satis- 
factory answer than returnable glass bottles 
in minimizing solids waste. For example, 
both Pepsi Cola and Coca Cola report that 
they only average 90% return on returnable 
soft-drink bottles which are sold for home 
consumption, In densely populated urban 
areas, the rate of return drops as low as 75%. 
One thousand returnable bottles weigh about 
750 pounds. At 90% return, each 1,000 bottles 
sold adds 75 pounds of glass to litter and 
solids wastes. One thousand aluminum cans 
weigh only 40 pounds. With no salvage at all 
the aluminum cans would comprise only 
about half the weight of solids waste that 
returnable bottles do. Yet we are confident 
of reaching a minimum 75% recycle level 
given the time to do so. 

Although we regard litter as the pressing 
and immediate problem and our initial ef- 
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forts with the cash-for-cans program have 
mainly been directed at correcting litter, we 
view the impending and ominous matter of 
solids waste and its disposal as the real and 
serious long-range environmental challenge. 
Thus, we regard aluminum can salvage and 
recycle as a permanent part of our overall 
operation. Of all of our management objec- 
tives it has the top priority. Our hope is that 
we will be allowed sufficient time to make it 
work, Our success to date exceeds our fondest 
hopes although we regard it as just a start. 

Adolph Coors Company and its distribu- 
tors will intensify their efforts to make the 
cash-for-cans program even more successful 
in 1971. We anticipate that far more alu- 
minum will be recovered for recycling. More 
and more companies are turning to alumi- 
num packaging because they realize its en- 
vironmental value. Further, in 1971 our com- 
pany will discontinue use of the tall tinplate 
can replacing it with an aluminum can of 
our own manufacture, When that changeover 
is complete, all canned beer marketed by 
Coors will be in aluminum cans. 

A new and important program at Adolph 
Coors Company will provide for the salvage 
and reuse or recycle of our convenience bot- 
tles which have heretofore been nonreturn- 
able, All such bottles will soon have a re- 
demption value of one cent each. The ma- 
jority of these will be suitable for reuse. 
Those that are not will be returned as cullet 
to a glass factory located a few miles from 
our brewery in Golden and melted up to be 
made into new bottles—that is—recycled. 
Glass like aluminum can be infinitely re- 
cycled. 

Thus with the completion of our 1971 
changeover on the tall can from tinplate 
to aluminum and the immediate adoption of 
& complete system of returnable bottles, 
every Coors can and bottle will have a cash 
return value. Both plans will be in effect 
throughout our entire marketing area .. . 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

One other thing. A top management com- 
mittee at our company now is meeting regu- 
larly to determine how we can recycle every- 
thing that Adolph Coors Company uses . . . 
not only aluminum and glass, but also wood, 
paper and the rest. We have found some an- 
Swers; we are seeking a total answer. This 
effort also has top management priority. 

Our company is totally dedicated to the 
business of keeping this nation clean and 
inviting. We share and appreciate your con- 
cern with this vital problem. You have my 
personal pledge that Adolph Coors Company 
will be an outstanding leader in the preser- 
vation of a quality environment for America. 

Sincerely, 
Wru1uM K. Coors, 
Chairman of the Board. 


GRAZING FEES—PART X 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, late in 
1969 the Secretary of the Interior de- 
ferred for 1 year an increase in the fees 
for grazing on valuable public lands. The 
increase was scheduled by his predeces- 
sor and was based on studies by the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. These studies showed that 
fees for grazing on public lands were 
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only a fraction of the worth of the for- 
age. 

Attempts to get the facts basic to the 
Secretary’s decision were the subject of 
my first 9 statements in this series. 

On November 6, 1970, I wrote the Sec- 
retaries of Interior and Agriculture, re- 
minding them that it soon would be time 
to reach a position on the grazing fees 
for the year beginning March 1, 1971. 
I also asked some questions. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of that letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GRAZING FEES ON NATIONAL Forest RANGE— 
Past HistoRY—AND PRESENT POLICY 


INTRODUCTION 


The National Forest System, administered 
by the Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, contains 106 million acres of 
range environment found in 36 states. This 
rangeland extends from the vast prairies of 
the Dakotas to the arid semi-desert of the 
Southwest; and from the high mountain 
valleys of the far West and Intermountain 
region to the piney woods of the deep South. 
Management of these lands is based on the 
multiple-use concept emphasized in the 
Multiple Use Sustained Yield Act of June 
1960. Full consideration is given to five pri- 
mary resource values—timber, water, forage, 
wildlife, and recreation. 

The Forest Service administers its nation- 
wide program of range resource management 
with the following major objectives: 

{1) To develop the range resources on all 
National Forest System lands to their rea- 
sonably attainable potential, and to man- 
age them for sustained grazing in harmony 
with other resource values; 


(2) To promote the stability of family 
ranches and farms in local areas where Na- 
tional Forests and National Grasslands are 
located; 

(3) To provide nationwide leadership in 
conservation, development, and utilization 
of forest range including woodlands and 


brush-covered wildlands 
areas. 

(4) To practice and demonstrate sound 
grassland agriculture and conservation meas- 
ures on the National Grasslands and pro- 
mote similar practices on associated non- 
Federal lands. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PERMIT SYSTEM 


The Forest Service administers grazing 
privileges on the National Forest System 
lands under regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture based on the Act 
of June 4, 1897, the Act of April 24, 1950, 
and Title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 

Livestock grazing permits are allocated to 
ranch operators on the basis of certain quali- 
fications. These include prior use of the pub- 
lic lands before they were established as Na- 
tional Forests or National Grasslands; local 
needs for additional grazing to round out 
yearlong ranching operations; and ownership 
or control of sufficient base ranch property 
to provide forage and feed for animals during 
the time they are not grazed on Federal 
lands. A primary consideration is to obtain 
physically well-balanced livestock units 
through the combined use of public and pri- 
vately owned grazing lands. 

Ranch operators who qualify are issued 10- 
year term grazing permits by the Forest Serv- 
ice. A permit has provision for renewal. It is 
validated each year by annual payment of a 
grazing fee. A permit may be re-issued to the 
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qualified purchaser of base property or to the 
qualified purchaser of permitted livestock. 

The permit specifies the number of ani- 
mals to be grazed on the public lands along 
with the season of use. The Forest Service 
may make annual adjustments in the amount 
of grazing allowed in order to meet the esti- 
mated sustained grazing capacity of the 
range. Permitted use may be adjusted by 
limits on the number of animals allowed on 
the range, or by altering the length of the 
grazing season. 

USERS HAVE GRAZING PRIVILEGES 

About 63,000 farmers and ranchers graze 
livestock on National Forest System lands. Of 
these, approximately 19,000, or nearly one- 
third hold 10-year grazing permits for which 
& fee is charged. More than 41,000 permits 
are exempt from fees. The remaining 3,000 
are private land permits and crossing permits. 
Most of the free grazing is for small numbers 
of milk cows or non-commercial work ani- 
mals of a non-commercial nature needed by 
local rural residents. 

Grazing privileges are vital to sustain the 
economic livelihood of approximately 19,000 
farm and ranch families who raise commer- 
cial livestock herds in more than 600 rural 
communities, These permittees have a sub- 
stantial investment in their ranch and farm 
operation. They own 45 million acres of their 
own land, and lease another 21 million acres 
of private land, Their livestock holdings total 
3.3 million cattle, 4.2 million sheep, and 
158,000 horses. Many of the permittees rely 
heavily on supplemental grazing provided by 
National Forest System lands as a means to 
maintain economically viable operations. 

In 1968 some 7.5 million animals grazed 
on National Forest System lands, This graz- 
ing use amounted to 11.1 million animal 
unit months. (An animal unit month is 
the amount of grazing required by a cow 
for one month). 


HISTORY OF GRAZING FEES 


Charges for grazing were first made on 
the National Forests in 1906. The first regula- 
tion provided for possible fee increases based 
on markets, transportation, and demand for 
permits. 

The method for calculating grazing fees 
was changed in 1931, based on studies of 
National Forest grazing values conducted 
during the 1920's, Forage quality, accessibil- 
ity, water resources, proximity to market, and 
livestock handling costs were considered. 
Basic premise of the study was that private 
land data on range values, or rental rates 
on private rangelands, could be used to de- 
termine the use value of National Forest 
range. Base fees varied from area to area, 
depending on local private range lease rates 
and other local factors. 

Base fees established in 1931 were adjusted 
annually by formulae expressing the rela- 
tionship between the previous year’s average 
price for beef cattle or lambs in the western 
states and prices in established base periods. 
Under that formula fees had increased in 
1968 to 314 times what they were in 1931. 

However, over the years, it became clear 
that National Forest grazing fees still were 
consistently lower than lease rates on private 
land having comparable grazing value. 


STEPS LEADING TO 1969 FEE CHANGES 


In January 1969, the Bureau of the Budget 
announced a revision in fees for the grazing 
of livestock on western Federal lands. 

The chronology of the various directives 
and studies leading to the grazing fee revi- 
sion is as follows: 

1951. Congress (Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act of 1952) directed each Federal 
agency to prescribe fees or charges that are 
fair and equitable and as uniform as prac- 
ticable among the agencies, 
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1959. Comptroller General recommended 
that fair compensation be obtained for use 
of Federal lands. He also recommended more 
consistency in grazing fees charged by various 
Federal agencies and a joint study to arrive 
at a uniform fees system. 

1959. Bureau of the Budget issued Circular 
A-25, pursuant to the 1951 Act, establishing 
the basic principle that where Federally- 
owned resources are leased, a fair market 
value should be obtained for use of them. 

1960. Representatives of Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, and the Interior formed 
a task force now known as the Interdepart- 
mental Grazing Fee Committee. This task 
force was to study the fee situation on all 
public grazing lands, and to formulate rec- 
ommendations for a more uniform approach 
to fee establishment among the Federal 
agencies. At the same time, the Bureau of 
the Budget began a study of user charges for 
all services and products provided by the 
Government and Federally managed natural 
resources, including grazing. 

1961. The Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the Inter- 
ior, began a joint program of grazing fee 
studies. 

1964, Bureau of the Budget issued study 
report entitled “Natural Resources Users 
Charges Study.” It outlined guidelines for 
establishing grazing fees: 

a. That a uniform basis should be used by 
all Federal agencies, 

b. Fees should be based on economic value 
of use of public lands to users. 

c. Economic value should be set by an ap- 
praisal that will provide a fair return to the 
Government and equitable treatment to the 
users. 

1966. Data collection project. This was car- 
ried out by the Statistical Reporting Service, 
USDA, for the Forest Service and BLM, Its 
purpose was to obtain data on costs of graz- 
ing use on some 98 National Forests, 19 Na- 
tional Grasslands, and 48 BLM grazing dis- 
tricts in the western states. These data were 
to be studied and analyzed for evaluating 
current fee structures. 

During the field survey, the principal live- 
stock grazers, grazing associations, and fi- 
nancial institutions cooperated with Federal 
agencies in obtaining economic data that 
could be used in determining an equitable 
fee system. 

The Statistical Reporting Service gathered 
data on non-fee costs of using public and 
private lands, lease rates on private grazing 
lands, and the market value placed by per- 
mittees on grazing permits. 

Some 10,000 individuals were interviewed 
and more than 14,000 questionnaires were 
collected by the Statistical Reporting Service 
in the 1966 survey. Interviewees included 
Forest Service and BLM grazing permittees, 
ranchers who lease private grazing lands, 
and lending institutions. 

1967. Analysis and discussion of 1966 sur- 
vey data. 

Preliminary results of evaluations were 
discussed with livestock representatives in 
October. This was one of a series of confer- 
ences with the livestock industry and con- 
cerned organizations. These included the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Mutiple Use of the National Forests, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts, and several National conservation 
organizations. These groups were kept in- 
formed and their comments and recommen- 
dations were solicited. 

1968. The new fee schedule was proposed 
by the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture on November 15, 1968. A proposed 
regulation implementing the program in the 
western National Forests was submitted for 
review to the Forest Service’s local grazing 
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advisory boards and other interested orga- 
nizations. Interior published its proposed fee 
regulations in the Federal Register Novem- 
ber 16 and reviewed the proposals with its 
grazing district advisory boards and with its 
National Advisory Board Council. 

An Interagency Technical Committee was 
formed to recommend ways for testing the 
combined FS-BLM grazing fees data for pos- 
sible common fee areas. The Committee in- 
cluded representatives from Statistical Re- 
porting Service, Economic Research Service, 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, 
and Bureau of the Budget ex officio. The 
following conclusions were summarized in 
an October 1968 report: 

a. Forest Service and BLM data can be 
combined. Survey data did not provide a 
basis for differential fees between the Forest 
Service and BLM. 

b. Cost data collected in 1966 survey sta- 
tistically supported only one base fee in the 
West. 

c. An adjusted western-wide difference be- 
tween private lease rates and public costs, 
excluding the grazing fee, was $1.23 per ani- 
mal unit month for both cattle and sheep. 

These conclusions provided the basis for 
establishing fair market value of grazing use 
on western public lands. “Fair market value” 
is defined as the difference between total 
costs of operating on private leased grazing 
lands and total non-fee costs of operating 
on National Forest System lands. These costs 
include lost animals, veterinary services, 
moving livestock to and from permitted 
areas, herding, salting and feeding, travel to 
and from permitted areas, water, horses, 
fence and water maintenance, development 
depreciation, and other miscellaneous costs. 
The private costs also include the private 
lease rates. 


PRESENT FEE SYSTEM 


Revised grazing fees as announced by the 
Bureau of the Budget, were put into effect 
in January of 1969 for certain Federal lands 
administered by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior. The announcement 
followed the publication of Section 231.5 in 
the Federal Register of January 14, 1969 (Vol. 
34, No. 9, pages 504 and 505), giving com- 
plete details of the new fee system. 

On National Forest System lands, the re- 
vised fee system applies in 1969 to 15,000 
out of a total of 17,300 grazing permits. The 
new fees apply to all National Forests in the 
11 western states, plus South Dakota and 
Nebraska. Changes in fees for grazing on 
other National Forests and on the National 
Grasslands will be implemented starting in 
1970. 

Schedules call for base grazing fees to in- 
crease in ten annual steps until they reach 
the 1966 fair market value of $1.23 per ani- 
mal unit month. Annual adjustments to the 
fair market value will be determined by an 
index of the preceding year’s private lease 
rates. For 1969 this adjustment was plus two 
cents. The $1.23 fair market value for use 
of the public range resource was based on an 
economic analysis of the 1966 survey data. 

Calculations have indicated that the 1969 
fair market value of grazing use on public 
lands is $1.25. This represents the $1.23 base 
adjusted by the current private lease rate 
index of two cents as described above. 

Grazing fees for a large percentage of per- 
mit holders will continue to be less than 
this calculated fair market value figure for 
& 10-year period while the fees are raised 
in annual steps to minimize the effect on 
stockmen. 

As announced in January 1969, fees on 
western National Forests managed by the 
Forest Service will range from $0.31 to $1.25 
per animal unit month for cattle. Sheep fees 
will be from $0.06 to $0.25 per sheep month. 
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(Five sheep grazing for one month is the 
equivalent to one animal unit month). In 
1968, these National Forest fees ranged from 
21 cents to $1.80 per animal unit month. 


PERMIT VALUE 


Studies of the grazing fee data confirmed 
the fact that among farmers and ranchers 
grazing permits had accrued a value in 
themselves because in effect they had been 
bought, sold, and used as collateral. Disposi- 
tion of the permit value per se because of a 
point of contention. 

Members of the livestock industry took the 
position that capitalized permit values should 
be considered a cost to those who graze pub- 
lic lands. They contended that on that basis 
the permit values should be included as a 
cost in calculating the fair market yalue of 
public grazing use. 

The Forest Service has not agreed, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Livestock grazing on National Forests is 
a privilege and not a right that can be trans- 
ferred. It has been so considered since Sec- 
retary’s Regulation 10 in 1905, Court cases 
have substantiated this interpretation and 
have held transfers of National Forest grazing 
privileges by permittees as illegal and un- 
enforceable. 

2. Special interests cannot be granted to 
any user group on the National Forests. To 
do so would erode the capacity of National 
Forest land to serve other people. Many graz- 
ing areas must also serve other public inter- 
ests—wildlife, recreation, water and timber 
production. These public interests must be 
protected. If livestock grazers are given spe- 
cial rights to range resources of these areas, 
other users could not expect an equal level 
of benefits. 

3. Recognition of permit value as a deduc- 
tible cost in fee calculation would in effect 
compensate permittees for: 

a. That portion of the value they had paid 
to private individuals and 

b. That portion of the value develops 
through appreciation over time as the gap 
widened between fee charged and fair market 
value. 

4. If permit values were recognized, per- 
mittees could conceivably demand compen- 
sation for any portion of a grazing permit 
value no longer available to them because 
of Forest Service resource management ac- 
tions affecting size of the permit. The U.S. 
would then have to take similar action to 
reimburse permittees deprived of the use of 
other resources on the National Forest Sys- 
tem. 

5. The grazing fee value described has 
come into existence primarily because the 
fees paid to the Government for use of the 
resource have been less than the fair market 
value of that use. The economic impact of 
the grazing permit value is the result of a 
value which ranchers have built up among 
themselves in their transactions of livestock 
business. No payment for a permit value has 
ever been made to the real owner of the 
resource upon which the permit value is 
based. 

A recent court decision relating to the in- 
clusion of capital costs in determining fair 
market value for grazing fees was filed in 
the U.S. District Court for New Mexico at 
Albuquerque, on May 9, 1969. The plaintiff 
charged the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior acted illegally in determining 
fair market values for grazing fees without 
including the capital costs of permits and 
the costs of improvements made by the per- 
mittees on public lands. The plaintiff also 
charged that the fee schedule was a viola- 
tion because it did not meet the test of rea- 
sonableness. 

The Court determined against the plain- 
tiff on the following principles: 
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a. The statutes entrust the Secretaries 
with wide areas of judgment and discretion 
in setting fees. 

b. The Secretaries acted within the area of 
discretion and judgment committed to them 
by law in promulgating the new regulations. 

c. It was not shown that the Secretaries 
failed to consider all of the factors as di- 
rected by Congress. 

d. The Secretaries did not exceed statutory 
authorities in excluding permit value as an 
element of cost in operating on the Federal 
lands. 

SOME FEES CONSIDERATIONS 


The decision to revise the fees was reached 
after careful consideration of the effects upon 
livestock producers and obligations to the 
general public. The public obtains benefits 
from recreation, water, wildlife, and timber 
resources from many of the same lands under 
Multiple Use management principles em- 
phasized in the Multiple Use Sustained Yield 
Act of June 1960. 

In determining new fees policies, the im- 
pact on the permittee, who is most closely 
concerned, and on community stability, rural 
economic needs and Government programs 
were important considerations in addition to 
the foregone Federal Revenue and the rights 
of the general public to obtain multiple use 
benefits of Federal lands. 

The Forest Service will continue its long 
established practice of issuing no-charge 
grazing permits. for non-commercial live- 
stock up to 10 head owned by resident farm- 
ers and ranchers. It also recognizes the prob- 
lem of small operators in low-income areas 
where opportunities for off-ranch income are 
limited. Special attention will be given to 
this matter in areas where it deserves con- 
sideration. 

The new fees system does not affect the 
tenure of a Forest Service grazing permit. 
Term permits will be issued for the amount 
of grazing available on the National Forest 


System within the constraints of proper 
management and needs of the American 
public including the livestock producing 
farmer and rancher. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. How long has the Forest Service been 
charging for grazing? 

A. Grazing fees were authorized in 1905 
by Regulation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the first fees were charged by the 
Forest Service in 1906. These initial fees 
were based upon the criterion of “reason- 
ableness,” and varied from place to place 
depending upon “. . . adyantages and local- 
ity of the reserve.” In 1931, the method of 
determining these fees was changed to in- 
clude factors such as accessibility of grazing 
lands, forage quality, availability of water, 
nearness to markets and costs of livestock 
handling. The 1931 fees varied from area to 
area and were adjusted annually, based on 
the previous year’s livestock prices. 

Q. How many acres of National Forest Sys- 
tem lands are now used for grazing? 

A A total of 106 million acres make up 
the range environment on the National For- 
est System. These same lands contribute 
many other benefits through multiple-use 
management of all resources. 

Q. How many paid grazing permits does 
the Forest Service issue? 

A. The Forest Service has 18,800 10-year 
term grazing permits in effect for 1.4 million 
head of cattle and 2.3 million sheep. The new 
fees system in 1969 involves 15,000 of these 
permits for 1.2 million cattle and 2.2 million 
sheep on National Forests in the West. 

Q. What about the remainder of the cattie 
and sheep? Why aren’t they included in the 
new fees system? 

A. Management factors and current graz- 
ing fee structures are different in the East 
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and most of the Midwest, as well as on the 
National Grasslands administered by the 
Forest Service. The fees for the Grasslands 
have a different base, and, in most cases, are 
higher than on National Forests. The remain- 
ing range lands managed by the Forest Serv- 
ice are primarily in the Southern States. 
Studies indicate that under the fee system 
currently in effect there, Forest Service per- 
mits for grazing have not gained appreciable 
monetary values. 

Fair market value fee structures will be 
developed through similar studies for the 
National Grasslands, Land Utilization proj- 
ects and other National Forests not included 
in the new fee schedule, Implementation of 
new fees systems on these lands is scheduled 
to begin in 1970. 

Q. Why was it decided to change the fee 
system? 

A. In 1951, Congress ordered that each 
Federal agency come up with fees that were 
fair and equitable, and that were as uniform 
as practicable among the agencies. This deci- 
sion was reinforced in 1959 by the Bureau of 
the Budget, which ordered that where Fed- 
erally owned resources are leased a fair mar- 
ket value should be secured for them. This 
was the now famous Circular A-25. Then, in 
1964, the Bureau of the Budget offered addi- 
tional guidelines, including a requirement 
that a uniform basis should be used by all 
Federal agencies in establishing fees. It had 
become clear that National Forest grazing 
fees were lower than private land lease 
rates—ti.e. less than fair market value—and 
that criteria for fee determination varied too 
much between Federal agencies. 

Thus, a decision to change the fee system. 

Q. What is a fair market value? 

A. Fair market value is the amount the 
prospective user of a product is willing to 
pay for that product—in this case, the value 
of use of the public grazing resource to the 
livestock owner. 

More specifically, the use value of this 
grazing resource is equal to rental costs of 
private pastures leased by the livestock own- 
er, after adjustment for differences in the 
cost of services provided on private lands by 
the landowners, but not provided on public 
lands. 

After intensive evaluation of these factors, 
the Forest Service and other Federal agencies 
have determined this value of use to be $1.23 
per animal unit month for the National 
Forests in the 11 Western States, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. 

Q. What is the legal basis for charging 
grazing fees? 

A. The authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit and regulate grazing use 
on National Forest lands emanates from the 
Organic Act of June 4, 1897. While the act 
does not specify that fees will be charged, 
this has been understood to be part of the 
regulatory procedure. In 1905, the Secretary 
of Agriculture approved a regulation under 
authority granted by this Act, which states 
in part: “Regulation 25. On or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1906, a reasonable fee will be charged 
for grazing all classes of livestock on Forest 
Reserves. .” Secretary Regulations au- 
thorizing the charge of grazing fees have 
been in effect since that time and have been 
judicially upheld. 

The Granger Thye Act of April 24, 1950, 
while not specifically authorizing collection 
of grazing fees, does recognize that fees have 
been authorized and are being collected in 
its provision which states: “Of the monies 
received from grazing fees by the Treasury 
from each National Forest during each fiscal 
year, there shall be available at the end 
thereof when appropriated by Congress, an 
amount equivalent to two cents per animal 
month for sheep and goats and ten cents 
per animal month for other kinds of live- 
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stock under permit on 
Forests, ... .” 

Q. What does a grazing permittee obtain 
under his permit? 

A. The permit grants a privilege to use 
National Forest land for livestock grazing 
for certain periods of each year to supple- 
ment the grazing resource he has on his pri- 
vate property. Applying to the holder alone, 
the permit is issued for a term of 10 years 
and is validated annually on payment of 
the fees. 

Q. How much did these fees cost before the 
new system was put into effect in January? 

A. They varied from area to area. In 1968, 
the National Forest grazing fees in the West 
ranged from 21 cents to $1.80 per animal unit 
month (One cow grazing for one month). 

Q. How much are the new fees? 

A. New fees range from 31 cents to $1.25 
per animal unit month, adjusted by changes 
in economic factors from 1966 when our 
major survey was made. Sheep grazing varies 
from six cents to twenty-five cents monthly. 

Q. Doesn’t the new fee schedule call for all 
fees to be $1.23 per animal unit month? 

A. No. This was just the fee figure estab- 
lished for the base year of 1966. Each year, 
that figure will be adjusted, either up or 
down, by the forage price index. This index 
figure in 1969 was two cents more than the 
$1.23 base figure. Thus, the 1969 fee is $1.25, 
The aim of the new system is to put all graz- 
ing permittees on National Forests in the 11 
Western States, plus South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, on the 1966 base (plus or minus the 
forage index) by 1979. 

Q. What is the forage value index? 

A. It is the adjustment made annually, 
based on analysis of private land grazing 
lease rates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Economic Research Service for the year 
preceding the fee year. It is the one cost item 
in the fee formula that is allowed to be de- 
termined competitively. It is the most accu- 
rate factor that can be used to adjust the fee 
annually and assure that the fee is equiva- 
lent to the fair market value. 

Since the range resource is a limited re- 
source, ranchers bid against each other for 
private forage. The amount they bid on a 
private lease rate will depend directly on 
their expected returns from use of the re- 
source and their costs of using it. 

It quite accurately measures the market 
value, 

Q. What kind of economic impact does the 
new fee charge have on the permit holder? 

A. The immediate impact is an increase in 
annual production costs and a likely reduc- 
tion in net income. But the new fee schedule 
has been designed to make adjustment to it 
as easy as possible. It is being phased in over 
a 10-year period in equal stages. For example, 
in a selected area of Utah, where the overall 
average number of animal unit months was 
less than 500, the fee increase to bring pay- 
ment up to fair market value is seventy-two 
cents per animal unit month. 

This would mean that if the increase were 
to take place in one jump, the total average 
fee paid for 500 AUM per permittee would 
climb from $255 to $615—an increase of $360. 
Realizing that such an increase at one time 
could be a severe hardship, the Forest Serv- 
ice has spread the increase over 10 years. 
Thus, the first increment, in this case, is $35 
for this “average” permittee—from $255 to 
$290. 

Q. What is the estimated increase in reve- 
nue to the Treasury expected from the fee 
increase? 

A. We estimate the revenue increase in 1969 
over 1968 will amount to $335,000. Over the 
10-year period of increase, the accumulation 
of new money to the Treasury will come to 
more than $26.5 million. 

Currently, the grazing fees for use of Na- 
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tional Forest range bring in a little over $4 
million each year. Total increase in fees, 1973 
over 1968, will be $5.1 million. Thus revenue 
in 1978 is estimated to be over $9 million. 

Q. Do any permittees get to use National 
Forest range free? 

A, Yes. The Forest Service nationally issues 
about 63,000 grazing permits. About 19,000 
are issued on a fee basis. More than 41,000 are 
issued free of charge. The remaining 3,000 
are private land permits and crossing permits. 
The Forest Service has and will continue the 
longstanding practice of issuing nocharge 
grazing permits for non-commercial livestock 
up to 10 head by resident farmers and ranch- 
ers. Further consideration will also be given 
to the problem of small operators in low in- 
come areas where opportunities for off-ranch 
incomes are limited. 

Q. Won't the small operator bear most of 
the impact of the fee increase? 

A. Those paying the lowest scales will have 
the biggest per-animal fee increases over the 
10-year period to achieve the $1.23 base fig- 
ure. But on both National Forest and other 
Federal land administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management, the larger operators have 
major shares of the grazing. Thirty percent 
of all National Forest grazing is allotted to 8 
percent of the permittees. For BLM, 52 per- 
cent of all AUM'’s are allotted to 5 percent 
of the permittees, 

Q. What are the objections cited by the 
livestock industry to the increase in fees? 

A. Substantial agreement was reached with 
the livestock industry and other interested 
groups on all issues but one—the decision by 
the Federal Government to disallow permit 
value as a cost of grazing on public lands. 

Q. What is permit value? 

A. First, a bit of background is necessary. 

Grazing fees charged by the Federal agen- 
cies have not been determined in the market 
Place and have been lower than the value 
of use of the range resource to the user. Con- 
sequently, a separate value has developed in 
the market place because of the fees level— 
value of use gap. This separate value is the 
“permit value.” 

In order to qualify for a Forest Service 
grazing permit, a rancher must own base 
property and livestock. Permits cannot be 
exchanged directly between any two individ- 
uals, but the buyer of the base property and 
livestock owned by a previous permittee may 
apply for the grazing represented by the per- 
mit waived by the seller. The prospective 
buyer frequently has been willing to pay ad- 
ditional money for the required base prop- 
erty or livestock to get the permit. 

Q. Since it has obviously become a cost of 
doing business, why isn’t the Federal Gov- 
ernment willing to include this “permit 
value” as a factor in determining a rancher’s 
cost of operation? 

A. Historically, the Forest Service, with the 
backing of court decisions, has viewed live- 
stock grazing on National Forest lands as a 
privilege, not a right. Recognition of the 
permit value would give permittees strong 
argument that grazing is indeed a right and 
that they should receive payment for any 
portion of the grazing permit value they 
might lose through administrative action, In- 
cluding the permit value as a deductible cost 
in fee calculation would recognize it as a 
right. The United States would then have to 
reimburse a permittee in order to take ad- 
ministrative steps to protect or develop range 
by limiting its use to the permittee. 

In addition, if grazers are given special 
rights to grazing resources, other resource 
users could well suffer because the livestock 
permittees would have, in effect, a proprietary 
interest. 

Q. What effect on the fee schedule would 
occur from recognizing permit value as cost 
of operation to the permittee? 
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A. Recognition of the permit value would 
mean leaving the fee essentially as it was un- 
til this year. The United States which owns 
the land would be relinquishing more than 
$5 million a year from a value which logically 
belongs to the people of the United States, 
rather than to individual livestock owners. 

At the same time, as soon as the permit 
value was recognized, the value would begin 
increasing. This would require additional 
fee reductions to recognize the additional 
permit value as a production cost. Eventu- 
ally, the fee could be reduced to zero and 
even result in the Government owing the 
permitted for allowing him to graze livestock 
on Federal land. 

Q. How can the Federal Government deny 
the permit has a value when it is used as col- 
lateral for loans and has a definite tendency 
to raise the price of base land or livestock 
when a National Forest grazing permit is in- 
volved? 

A. The Federal Government does not deny 
that a “permit value” exists and recognizes 
such value did accrue for permits over the 
years. But it is a value the private parties 
involved arranged among themselves in buy- 
ing and selling base property and permitted 
livestock. Their reasoning, apparently, was 
that permits provided grazing at a lower 
price than they could get in leasing private 
land. 

The Federal Government was not a party 
to the growth of value of the permit over the 
years. However, when the widening gap be- 
tween the fee and fair market value became 
apparent, the Federal Government started 
its program of studies to determine the facts 
so that necessary action would be taken. The 
resulting new fee schedule is designed to 
recover that value for the American public 
which owns the land. 

The extent of loss to the permittees is not 
so large as has been implied. More than half 
the present permittees acquired their graz- 
ing permits prior to 1950. Values placed on 
permits then were much lower than today, 
and present values are based on significant 
appreciation. Many permittees have, in ef- 
fect; amortized their permit values by pay- 
ing fees over many years which were less than 
the fair market value. 

Q. How was fair market value determined? 

A. According to the “economic model” the 
value of use could be determined and mea- 
sured by either of two methods, Theoreti- 
cally, the value of use determined by either 
method should be the same. 

One method was to determine the permit 
value and capitalize it at a rate of return 
appropriate to the rate of return expected 
from other ranch investments. This plus the 
current grazing fee would be the full market 
value of use. 

The other method of measuring the value 
of use of the public range resource was to 
determine the total cost of operation to the 
user on private leased grazing land (includ- 
ing all non-fee costs plus the private lease 
rate) and subtract from this private cost the 
total non-fee cost of operation to the user 
on public rangelands. This difference is the 
amount the rancher should be willing to pay 
per AUM for the use of the range resource on 
public lands. The $1.23 value of use was de- 
termined by the latter method—t.e. the cost 
of operation difference method. 

Q. What led up to the fees decision? 

A. A series of studies, data-gathering sur- 
veys, interviews, questionnaires, conferences 
and analyses was conducted over a period of 
almost 10 years. The scope of the cost survey 
in 1966 is reflected by the fact that 10,000 in- 
dividuals were interviewed and more than 
14,000 questionnaires were collected. Com- 
ments on the proposed fee system were so- 
licited from those involved or otherwise in- 
terested, More than 1,300 of these comments 
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were received and reviewed. Other comments 
were received from Forest Service grazing ad- 
visory boards. All these steps were taken be- 
fore the new fee system was implemented in 
January. Livestock industry representatives 
were involved in every stage of the survey, 
analysis and decision. 

Q. Why were the Federal grazing land man- 
agement agencies unwilling to wait until the 
Public Land Law Review Commission com- 
pleted its studies on land uses? 

A. This possibility was considered. But it 
was decided that a wait of indefinite length 
would not be carrying out the agencies’ re- 
sponsibilities to the public, nor would it elim- 
inate the uncertainties to the industry. In 
addition, it did not appear that work under- 
way by the Commission would provide the 
exhaustive data needed for the grazing fee 
decision. Finally, the Commission itself has 
stated its creation should not act to stop 
the on-going activities or programs of Gov- 
ernment. 

The new fee system was originally sched- 
uled to go into effect in 1966. It was delayed 
again for the 1967 and 1968 grazing seasons. 
When the decision was put into action this 
year, 1969, the Federal Government sponsors 
knew the information obtained was sound. 
It had been given full and careful evaluation, 
and it had been thoroughly discussed with 
representatives of the livestock and lending 
industries, farmer and rancher associations, 
grazing advisory boards, the Department of 
Agriculture's Advisory Committee on Multi- 
ple Use of the National Forests, and the 
major conservation groups. 

Q. Why was the Forest Service’s variable 
fee scrapped in the new System? 

A. The data collected by the Department 
of Agriculture’s Statistical Reporting Service 
showed that differences between areas and 
between seasons of use are not statistically 
significant. Thus, these data will support 
only one base fee in the West. However, there 
may well be other factors outside the scope 
of the study that will provide basis for a 
variable fee in the future. Studies will con- 
tinue on this subject. The Forest Service 
variable fee has not been scrapped. 

Q. Has the new grazing fee permit system 
been tested in the courts? 

A. Yes. The most significant to the Forest 
Service was a case decided May 9, 1969, in the 
U.S. District Court for New Mexico in Albu- 
querque. Actions against both the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior were decided 
jointly by the judge. The plaintiff, Pankey 
Land and Cattle Co. of Truth or Conse- 
quences, New Mexico, challenged the new fee 
regulations, The company charged the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior acted il- 
legally in setting up the regulations without 
including the capital costs of permits and 
the costs of improvements made by the per- 
mittees on public lands. The company also 
said the fee schedule was a violation because 
it did not meet the test of reasonableness. 

Earlier in Salt Lake City, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Utah was the scene of a suit 
against the Secretary of the Interior calling 
for an injunction against institution of the 
new fee schedule. 

Q. What were the decisions by the judges? 

A, In both cases the courts upheld the 
decisions of the two Secretaries. 

In its memorandum opinion the New 
Mexico court held that the Secretaries acted 
within the area of discretion and judgment 
committed to them by law in promulgating 
the new regulations and that there is no legal 
remedy available to the plaintiff from the 
court. The court found that it was not shown 
that the Secretaries had failed to consider all 
of the factors as directed by Congress. 

The fact that the Secretaries did not con- 
sider the capitalized value of a permit as an 
element of cost in operating on the public 
domain, cannot, the court said, be held as a 
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matter of law to reflect an action in excess 
of statutory authority. 

Q. Has Congress taken any interest in the 
new regulations? 

A, The Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs held hearings, February 27 and 
28, 1969, on the grazing fees issue. Similar 
hearings were held by the Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, March 4 and 6, 
1969. All interested parties were given an op- 
portunity to testify at these Hearings. The 
hearings were a constructive means for laying 
out all of the ramifications of the fees issue. 
Additional hearings have been scheduled by 
the Subcommittee on Livestock and Grains 
of the House Committee on Agriculture but 
have been postponed. 

The livestock industry, at the two hearings 
held, stressed an adverse economic impact, 
and a contention that the permit value 
should be included as a cost of doing busi- 
ness in establishing the fees. Conservation- 
ists supported the increase as a means of 
recovering fair market value for the Govern- 
ment and opposed inclusion of permit value 
in the formula on the basis it would estab- 
lish a right to the permittee. 

The Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is dedicated to the principle of 
multiple use management of the Nation’s 
forest resources for sustained yields of wood, 
water, forage, wildlife, and recreation. 
Through forestry research, cooperation with 
the States and private forest owners, and 
management of the National Forests and Na- 
tional Grasslands, it strives—as directed by 
Congress—to provide increasingly greater 
service to a growing Nation. 

The increase in fees from public lands ad- 
ministered by Interior's Bureau of Land 
Management consists of 9 cents as the annual 
increment needed to reach toward fair mar- 
ket value, while the Forest Service average 
annual increment is 7 cents in this respect. 
Both Interior and Agriculture are increasing 
fees an additional 11 cents to reflect market 
increases in forage prices during the 2 years 
since the last fee change. The increases will 
add to revenues for local and Federal gov- 
ernments and will expand funds available 
for land improvements. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1970. 
Hon, WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: It soon will be time 
for your Department to reach a position on 
the proper level of grazing fees for the public 
lands you administer. This will request that 
I be notified promptly when you reach your 
decision. 

A number of reasons were announced as 
bases for last year’s moratorium. Among 
them were pending court action and the up- 
coming report of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

I have studied that report, especially Chap- 
ter 6 dealing with Range Resources, and find 
no comprehensive analysis of the fee sched- 
ule which resulted from the study initiated 
in 1966. So I will appreciate any and all 
analyses your Department or its agencies 
have made dealing with issues of Fair Market 
Value and also with Chapter 6 of the PLLRC 
Report. 

Am I correct that the court decision in the 
Pankey case affirmed that the fees adopted 
under the schedule were properly within 
your delegated power? 

Would Fair Market Value in its normal 
sense be the result if the caveat under 
PLLRO Recommendation 44—“equitable al- 
lowance for permit values’—were 
adopted? 

Please advise on the normal legal meaning 
of the word “tenure” and how adoption of 
Recommendation 44 would “establish more 
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stability of tenure for permittees” than now 
exists. 

Do you agree with the observation that “An 
increase in grazing fees will tend to decrease 
the value of permits?” If this is so, how will 
this better tenure, either legally or eco- 
nomically? What data have you on the trend 
in permit values since 1960 vis-a-vis the 
grazing fee? Does it support the initial ob- 
servation? 

The Burlington Northern owns substantial 
grazing lands in Montana. What is their 
current fee and future schedule? What provi- 
sion do they make in their permits for: (a) 
termination, (b) compensation upon 
termination, (c) recognition of permit value, 
(d) fee level recognition of higher operating 
costs in some areas, (e) variability of fee 
based on carrying capacity, lushness of vege- 
tation, season, or length of use? 

One option available to your predecessor 
was to change a fee of $1.23 per AUM in the 
first year. He decided instead upon a schedule 
which over a decade would rise to $1.23 per 
AUM. In comparison with the fee schedule 
then existing, was any revenue foregone? In 
comparison with an initial fee of $1.23 per 
AUM, how much revenue would have been 
foregone over the decade if last year’s mora- 
torium had not been put into effect? 

Based on current total grazing use in total 
dollars, how do these amounts relate to the 
disposition of grazing revenues for range 
improvement, payments of shared reyenues 
to states and counties and Treasury net pro- 
ceeds? Specifically, what are the appropriate 
figures for Montana? 

I am sure you can appreciate the wide- 
spread interest this topic has for conserva- 
tionists, ranchers and local governments. 
I'll appreciate your answer at your earliest 
convenience, hopefully on or before 16 
November. 

This same letter is also being directed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was able to re- 
spond to my letter under date of De- 
cember 16, by which time the Secre- 
taries had announced a fee increase for 
the 1971 season. As the 91st Congress 
adjourns, I have yet to hear from the 
Secretary of the Interior. I hope that 
as a new Congress convenes he will find 
time to answer my questions which are 
important to conservationists, ranchers 
and local governments. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s report be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., December 16, 1970. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Mercatr: This is a further 
response to your November 6 letter about 
grazing fees on public lands administered 
within the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to the enclosed comments on 
your questions we are including a copy of 
“Grazing Fees on National Forest Range,” 
a statement concerning Chapter 6 of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission Re- 
port, and a copy of the news release regard- 
ing the recent grazing fee decision. 

We apologize for the delay in getting this 
material to you, but hope it will still be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
T. K. COWDEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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REPLY TO GRAZING FEE QUESTIONS 


The following comments are in response 
to and in the same order as the questions 
asked in Senator Metcalf’s November 6, 1970, 
letter to Secretary Hardin. 

1. The Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
ruled that in promulgating the new grazing 
fees, the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior acted within the 
discretion and judgment committed to them 
by law. 

2. Fair Market Value would not result if 
an “equitable allowance . . for permit 
values” were adopted as recommended by 
the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

The present grazing fee system establishes 
a fee that is based on Fair Market Value. 

The economic definition of Fair Market 
Value is the value of a transaction between 
a willing buyer and a willing seller in a 
time and place market. The Forest Service 
in establishing a base value had to measure 
this value. The approach used was based 
on the premise that the value of grazing 
use to a permittee may be measured as the 
difference between the permittee’s total non- 
fee operating costs on the Forest Service 
range and his alternative total operating 
costs, including the lease rate, on comparable 
private lease lands. Under this definition if 
any allowance were made in the formula for 
the permit value, the resulting fee would not 
be representative of Fair Market Value. 

8. “Tenure” in normal usage refers to the 
degree of security or certainty a permittee 
has in holding a grazing permit. 

Adoption of PLLRO recommendation #44, 
although not legally establishing more sta- 
bility of tenure, would from an administra- 
tive and political standpoint strengthen the 
security of tenure. The permittee would no 
longer simply hold the permit, but he would 
be given credit for its value and would have 
to be compensated for his loss should the 
permit be terminated. He would, in this 
sense, be part owner of the permit and, al- 
though without legal rights, his privilege to 
hold the permit would thus take on a greater 
feeling of security. Even if the permit were 
terminated he would be compensated for 
his loss of permit value. 

4, There is no reason to believe that an in- 
crease in grazing fees will decrease the value 
of grazing permits or have any effect on 
tenure. 

An increase in grazing fees to the Pair 
Market Value equivalent will decrease to 
zero that portion of the permit value that 
exists due to the difference between actual 
fee charged and Fair Market Value as defined 
above. However, it is recognized that in ac- 
tuality the permit value as measured in the 
1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey may 
not decrease, In fact it may increase. The 
total permit value came into existence be- 
cause of the Forest Service policy to allow 
a permit holder to designate his successor 
when he sells his land and/or livestock. The 
successor purchases a total operating unit 
and is willing to pay the going value for 
that unit, including the Forest Service per- 
mitted portion, as long as he is assured he 
will be issued a permit to graze those live- 
stock on National Forest land. The 1966 sur- 
vey estimated the value of the Forest Service 
permit to be $25 per Animal Unit Month. 
This permit value has been increasing for 
many years. However, since 1960 or 1961 the 
value has leveled off at about $25 due to 
speculation of a grazing fees study that 
might increase fees. In the absence of thia 
uncertainty the permit value would have 
continued to increase. When the announce- 
ment was made in January 1969 that fees 
would increase to a $1.23 equivalent over a 
10-year period the uncertainty was removed 
and the permit value moved to a new level. 
Although not certain of what that level is 
it is not as high as it would have been 
without the uncertainty and the fee in- 
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crease. It is suspected, however, that the 
value has increased over the $25 level. 

5. It is understood that the Burlington 
Northern Railroad Company currently 
charges $2.10 per animal unit month on 
most of their rangeland although plan to 
increase this over the next several years. 
However, the fees do vary depending on the 
quality of range. A fee of about $1.00 to $1.25 
per animal unit month is charged in western 
Montana for use of intermingled railroad 
lands which are managed by the Forest Serv- 
ice. The lessee of such railroad lands accepts 
the Burlington Northern lease subject to 
Forest Service regulations. The lease ar- 
rangements are very similar to Forest Service 
grazing permit procedures and no permit 
value is recognized. 

6. When the new grazing fee was imple- 
mented in 1969 the revenue from Montana 
was about $5,000 less than it would have 
been under the previous fee system. For the 
Western National Forests as a whole total 
receipts from grazing were approximately the 
same as they had previously been. However, 
the 1970 moratorium resulted in a total loss 
of about $900,000, 25 percent of which would 
have gone to the counties. In Montana the 
moratorium resulted in a total loss of about 
$55,000 of which $13,750 would have been 
returned to the counties. The total loss in 
grazing receipts over the decade, due to the 
1970 moratorium, amounts to about $4,000,- 
000, In Montana this would be about $335,- 
000 of which 25 percent would have been 
returned to the counties. 


CHAPTER 6—RANGE RESOURCES 


Recommendation 37: Public land forage 
policies should be flerible, designed to attain 
mazimum economic efficiency in the produc- 
tion and use of forage from the public land, 
and to support regional economic growth. 

There is a need for flexibility in public 
land forage (grazing) policies. However, con- 
sideration should involve goals other than 
Just attainment of maximum economic efi- 
ciency and support of regional economic 
growth. 

Forest Service grazing policy with respect 
to permit transfer allows a Forest Service 
grazing permit to move readily from one 
holder to another, via the Federal Govern- 
ment. Permittees no longer in need of a 
permit relinquish it to the Federal Goyern- 
ment who in turn issues a new permit to 
a qualified applicant if grazing continues 
to be available for allocation. In most in- 
stances the purchaser of land or livestock 
owned by the retiring permittee is issued a 
permit if he is otherwise qualified. 

A second essential issue within the recom- 
mendation is the Forest Service policy of 
upper limits as it relates to “... attain- 
(ment) (of) maximum economic efficiency 


It is true that the Forest Service upper 
limits policy has constrained full operation 
of the market in permits and, in so acting, 
has maintained a population of small- to 


medium-size family-size ranches. (Upper 
limits is simply a maximum limit on the 
number of cattle or sheep that can be grazed 
by a single permit holder.) However, the 
premise of current USDA policy is that 
ranchers who wish to remain in the range 
livestock business utilizing the National For- 
est System for part of their grazing should 
be protected in part from monopolistic com- 
petition which could arise from very large 
ranches assembled by aggregation of private 
ranch lands and the Forest Service grazing 
permits associated with them. 

A Forest Service grazing permit may be 
“transferred” upon sale of either the land 
which makes its holder commensurate or 
livestock. (BLM grazing permits generally 
transfer only through sale of land.) This 
has meant that Forest Service permits have 
“moved” to new land areas and the former 
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base properties have become avallable for 
other ranching or farming interests to meet 
needs of ranchers for increased scale on non- 
public land grazing operations. 

A policy which would allow grazing privi- 
leges to be fully transferable upon request 
of the permittee, as suggested under this 
recommendation, would in essence convert 
National Forest System grazing privileges to 
grazing rights. The Forest Service has his- 
torically maintained that livestock grazing 
on the National Forest System is a privilege 
and not a right. This position has been sus- 
tained in the courts. 

A Forest Service grazing permit grants a 
privilege to use the National Forest land for 
livestock grazing. It stipulates conditions 
under which grazing may take place. The 
privilege granted by the permit is a personal 
one and applies to the holder alone. Permits 
are issued for a term of 10 years and are 
validated annually upon payment of fees. 
In order to qualify for a Forest Service graz- 
ing permit, a rancher must own base prop- 
erty and livestock. Permits cannot be ex- 
pianga directly between any two individ- 
uals. 

If a permittee no longer wants to graze 
livestock upon the National Forest, he re- 
linquishes his grazing privilege by waiving 
his permit back to he Government, An in- 
terested second party may apply for the 
grazing represented by the waived permit 
if he in fact has purchased either the land 
or livestock owned by the previous per- 
mittee. 

National Forest System lands are public 
resources. Areas used for grazing usually 
serve several other purposes at the same 
time, such as fish and wildlife habitat, wa- 
tershed protection, timber production, or 
outdoor recreation. Demands from all groups 
and interests for these resources and bene- 
fits are growing apace. 

A policy which would allow permits to be 
fully transferred at the discretion of the 
user would allow the fair market value of 
grazing permits to be determined in a mar- 
ket between ranchers while the Government 
remained neutral. There would be no pay- 
ment for this value to the real owner of the 
resource upon which it is based. 

An equally important situation could re- 
sult from fully transferable permits if Rec- 
ommendation 44 were to be accepted. That 
recommendation includes a statement calling 
for “. . . an equitable allowance (to) be 
afforded current permittees for permit val- 
ues in establishing grazing fees.” Under that 
provision the market might increase the per- 
mit value up to a level where the fees would 
be either zero or negative. In the latter case 
the Federal Government might be obligated 
to compensate the user to graze livestock on 
public lands, 

An alternative would be to retain the cur- 
rent permit allocation policy (see comments 
on Recommendations 39 and 44). Under the 
current grazing fee system the public land- 
owner will receive a value more representa- 
tive of fair market value than in the past. 
The reallocation of permits will continue on 
the basis of sale of base property and/or 
permitted livestock. Even under this system 
it will be the more efficlent operators who 
will become new permittees or who will en- 
large their operations, thus supporting re- 
gional economic growth. 

Recommendation 38: The grazing of do- 
mestic livestock on the public lands should 
be consistent with the productivity of those 
lands. 

This recommendation is consistent with 
the Forest Service concept of land manage- 
ment on a sustained yield basis and with 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. Although the recommendation refers 
only to “the grazing of domestic livestock,” 
other resource needs and uses should also be 
considered. Range must also provide habitat 
and forage for wildlife needs. Timber regen- 
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eration or other resource uses must also be 
considered on these lands. 

A subrecommendation concerning rehabil- 
itation of deteriorated range lands includes: 
“should exclude domestic livestock grazing 
from frail lands where necessary to protect 
and conserve the natural environment.” This 
is important and is currently an objective 
of managing National Forest System ranges. 

Recommendation 39: Existing eligibility re- 
quirements should be retained for the allo- 
cation of grazing privileges up to recent lev- 
els of forage use. Increases in forage produc- 
tion above these levels should be allocated 
under new eligibility standards. Grazing per- 
mits for increased forage production above 
recent levels should be allocated by public 
auction among qualified applicants. 

Existing eligibility requirements are in 
accord with objectives of rural development 
programs and could generally continue to 
be used in allotting grazing privileges of ex- 
isting and future forage production levels, 
with recognition given to the possible need 
for continued updating of certain criteria. 
Implementation of this recommendation 
could mean that increased forage produc- 
tion resulting largely from investments by 
existing permittees would be only available 
to them if they out-bid competitors. 

Increased forage production, as well as 
other benefits to the environment, generally 
result from cooperative efforts with current 
permittees in improvement programs and 
intensive management of the range resource. 
Permittee incentive to participate in such 
efforts would be essentially nullified if the 
resultant increase in forage production 
were to go to someone else. It should also 
be recognized that cooperation of many cur- 
rent permittees also contributes benefits to 
other resources uses and values such as wild- 
life, watershed condition, recreation, etc. 

Public auction presumes a relatively free 
and competitive market. Such condition does 
not exist for many National Forest System 
users. A given range area can frequently be 
used more conveniently and efficiently by a 
certain operator because of the allotment 
location, property boundaries, water devel- 
opments, topography, and other factors. The 
auction approach would also pose adminis- 
trative problems that cannot be readily re- 
solved. Some allotments are presently sub- 
divided into several units to facilitate rota- 
tion systems of intensive management which 
have materially improved conditions of range 
ecosystems. Some of these situations in- 
volve private lands and those administered 
by more than one agency to comprise a suit- 
able management unit. 

The range resource and forage availabill- 
ty is also influenced by coordination needs 
with other resource uses and values. Grazing 
use must adequately consider such values as 
wildlife, watershed, recreation, and timber. 

Recommendation 40: Private grazing on 
public lard should be pursuant to a permit 
that is issued for a fixed statutory term and 
spells out in detail the conditions and obli- 
gations of both the Federal Government and 
the permittee, including provisions for com- 
pensation for termination prior to the end 
of the term. 

This recommendation concerns several 
separate thoughts; these are discussed sepa- 
rately as follows: (1)(A) the term of graz- 
ing permits be established by statute; (2) 
(B) grazing permits should detail with great- 
er precision the range conditions which will 
trigger use changes (both increases and de- 
creases); (3)(C) range land should, when- 
ever practicable, be allocated on an area 
basis to a permittee and he should be re- 
quired to maintain a specific range condi- 
tion regardless of the number of animals 
grazed; (4)(D)} the kind of public purpose 
for which a grazing permit may be can- 
celed should be identified in the permit; 
(5)(E) permittees should be compensated 
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when permits are canceled to satisfy other 
public uses. 

(1)(A) Although the matter of tenure 
has received much attention from the live- 
stock industry, the problem has not in real- 
ity been a serious one. The issuance of 10- 
year renewable term permits has been the 
normal manner of authorizing grazing use 
by the Forest Service, although temporary 
(one-year) permits are issued under cer- 
tain conditions. The Granger-Thye Act (Sec. 
19) authorized the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue permits for the grazing of livestock 
for periods not exceeding 10 years and re- 
newals thereof. 

Adjustments in permitted use have been 
necessary for resource protection, violations 
of permit conditions, and need of the land 
for higher uses. However, most adjustments 
have been made for resource protection and 
these have usually been accomplished on a 
negotiated basis with the objective of min- 
imizing the impact on the permittee. Ad- 
justments because of higher use have been 
relatively minor, and in most of those cases 
alternative sources of grazing have been 
provided. 

If term of permit were further fixed by 
law to include size of permit, the statute 
might incorporate a safety margin for en- 
vironmental considerations, catastrophies 
such as fire or drought, and the possible need 
to use the land for other purposes. Per- 
mitted levels, thus, might be lower or higher 
than under present policies. 

(2)(B) Detailing with greater precision 
the range conditions that will trigger use 
changes (both increases and decreases) has 
merit. Currently this is being done through 
Forest Service range management plans that 
are made a part of grazing permits. However, 
dealing with a biological entity such as range 
environment is a very complex matter. It 
is not easy to formulate the environmental 
conditions necessary to “trigger” a change 
in grazing use. The recommendation has 
practical limitations. Regardless of the cri- 
terla used, conditions will vary sufficiently 
from one place to another so judgment fac- 
tors will necessarily be involved. 

(3)(C) Forest Service range allotments 
are now allocated to permittees on an area 
basis, but grazing permits also specify live- 
stock numbers and grazing seasons. The 
number and season controls serve two pur- 
poses. First, they provide an equitable basis 
from which to make user charges. Second, 
they establish controls which help regulate 
grazing use at a level consistent with the 
needs of the range and other resource con- 
siderations. 

Although Forest Service grazing permits 
usually specify livestock numbers and graz- 
ing seasons, these are not inviolate. Grazing 
seasons often are modified, as are livestock 
numbers, depending on range productivity, 
other resource needs, and the desires of the 
permittee. At some times, more livestock are 
allowed for a shorter season; or, season 
length is extended when forage is available. 

Such matters are relatively easy to admin- 
ister where only one permittee is involved, 
but become more complex on community al- 
lotments, for which uniform grazing seasons 
with specific numbers are important. 

Responsibility could be more fully delegat- 
ed where grazing was essentially the only use 
of significance than where a complex of in- 
teracting resource uses exist—the typical 
situation on National Forest System land. 

(4) (D) Identifying in the grazing permit 
the kind of public purposes for which the 
permit may be canceled deserves further at- 
tention, A definition of “public purposes” is 
important and raises the question of how to 
develop criteria needed to make resource pro- 
tection adjustments. In addition, the matter 
of compensation for canceled permits and 
the length of time (tenure) for which a per- 
mit is issued become involved. 
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(5) (E) With respect to compensation for 
permits canceled before the termination 
date, the longstanding position of the Forest 
Service has been that the privilege of grazing 
on National Forest lands under a permit is- 
sued pursuant to the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is not a property right. 
Numerous court decisions have supported 
this position. 

Recognition, through legislation or other- 
wise, that the holder of a grazing permit on 
the National Forests is entitled to reimburse- 
ment for grazing privileges withdrawn or re- 
duced could be contrary to this basic con- 
cept. And such an interpretation might 
erode rather than enhance the stability of 
tenure now enjoyed by those who have graz- 
ing privileges on the National Forests. (The 
Forest Service is aware of legislation relating 
to payment for cancellation of permits on 
DOD lands.) 

The recommendation states that a permit 
be “issued for a fixed statutory term and 
(which) spells out in detail the conditions 
and obligations of both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the permittee . . ." Forest Service 
permits now include a number of conditions 
and provisions, most of which obligate per- 
mittee to certain requirements. However, to 
the extent that funding is available, the 
Government also often becomes obligated to 
perform certain rehabilitation work, con- 
struct range improvements, etc. Such 
obligations often commit the Government 
to spending tens of thousands of dollars on 
range improvement projects on a given range 
allotment. Therefore, except for the refer- 
ence to compensation for terminated per- 
mits, these “conditions and obligations” are, 
in our judgment, now largely met in an 
equitable manner. A review of the provisions 
and terms of grazing permits with repre- 
sentatives of the livestock industry could re- 
sult in an improved permit to the mutual 
advantage of the Government and per- 
mittees, 

Recommendation 41: Funds should be in- 
vested under statutory guidelines in deteri- 
orated public grazing lands retained in Fed- 
eral ownership to protect them against fur- 
ther deterioration and to rehabilitate them 
where possible. On all other retained grazing 
lands, investments to improve grazing should 
generally be controlled by economic guide- 
lines promulgated under statutory require- 
ments. 

Under administrative policy, investment in 
National Forest System range Improvement 
has essentially been in accord with the rec- 
ommendation. As indicated, Federal range 
funds are basically used for range lands in 
need of rehabilitation. In situations involv- 
ing a term grazing permit, user contribution 
is commonly in the form of partial or total 
nonuse by permitted livestock until a satis- 
factory range condition has been realized. 

Cost-benefit considerations (if not analy- 
ses, per se) have historically been used in 
determining investment priority. However, 
increased production of forage for the ex- 
clusive benefit of livestock grazing is seldom 
the sole concern in allocating investment in 
public range land, The environment and its 
resource components such as soil stability, 
hydrologic conditions, aesthetics, wildlife 
habitat, recreational opportunity, etc., in- 
variably benefit from range improvement 
programs. 

Cost-sharing for forage production on pub- 
lic lands has merit. In fact, the Forest Serv- 
ice and its grazing permittees have tradi- 
tionally shared the costs of range develop- 
ment and improyements maintenance. The 
estimated ratio of investment by Federal 
Government and the permittee is somewhere 
near 4:1, By and large, little difficulty has 
been experienced with cooperative agree- 
ments, special use permits, or other arrange- 
ments that have been used. User investment 
beyond that which can be reasonably amor- 
tized has not been encouraged. Also, the 
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grazing fee system implemented in 1969 made 
allowance for the permittee’s investment in 
public land range improvement. 

Funding from “earmarked” National Forest 
grazing receipts for range improvement pro- 
grams has not been a major item in rela- 
tion to total need. The Granger-Thye Act 
(Sec. 12) authorizes grazing receipts to be 
used for range development purposes; ap- 
proximately $700,000 are made available each 
year. Nonetheless, some of the range resource 
improvement and rehabilitation would not 
have been accomplished without this source 
of limited funding. A desirable investment 
level for National Forest System range im- 
provement has little relation to grazing 
receipts. Recognized needs for range develop- 
ment are far in excess of current levels of 
receipts. 

The PLLRC proposal concerning crediting 
a user for his investment as he pays his graz- 
ing fee (page 114) raises some interesting 
points. The basic concept is not different 
from proposals made internally by the Forest 
Service. Those proposals would allow the user 
to invest only to the point whereby he would 
receive an 8 percent return on his invest- 
ment. The Federal Government would pick 
up the remainder of the cost. Total project 
benefits would have to exceed total project 
costs. Further, under the proposal, the user's 
cost share would be allowed through deduc- 
tion in grazing fees. 

A major problem with such a method— 
deduction in fee as a cost share portion of 
the user’s investment—is that it would result 
in a double benefit to the user if carried out 
under the current fees schedule. The cur- 
rent fee already includes an allowance 
for user investments. The user would receive 
benefits from the deduction in fee for his 
cost share plus the added benefits resulting 
from more grazing. In order to be fair to all 
users, a change in base fee would be neces- 
sary. 

Such a program could be a nightmare to 
the District Rangers who would have to 
run cost-benefit studies on each improve- 
ment project on each one of about 12,000 
Forest Service grazing allotments and de- 
termine how much each user is to be credited 
for his investment. 

Nonetheless, this recommendation lays 
out the ground rules we may have to follow 
as program budgeting becomes more a way 
of life in Government planning. This recom- 
mendation could also be handled satisfac- 
torily under administrative procedure rather 
than by statutory requirements. 

Recommendation 42: Public lands, includ- 
ing those in national forests and land utili- 
zation projects, should be reviewed and those 
chiefly valuable for the grazing of domestic 
livestock identified. Some such public lands 
should, when important public values will 
not be lost, be offered for sale at market 
value with grazing permittees given a vrej- 
erence to buy them. Domestic livestock graz- 
ing should be declared as the dominent use 
on retained lands where appropriate. 

This recommendation involves two prin- 
cipal thoughts. One concerns disposal of land 
which is identified as being "chiefiy valuable 
for grazing.” The other pertains to retained 
lands and provides for identifying those 
which are chiefly valuable for grazing as op- 
posed to those less valuable for grazing. It 
further proposes that grazing be prohibited 
on other areas classified as not suitable for 
grazing. 

National Forest System lands that are used 
for grazing also serve other national, re- 
gional, and local needs in most situations. 
They grow timber, produce water, provide 
recreational and aesthetic benefits, and pro- 
vide wildlife habitat, besides producing graz- 
ing for livestock. Few—if any—National For- 
est System lands are valuable for only a 
single use or purpose. 

The Forest Service has had formal ex- 
perience since 1911 in classifying the de- 
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gree to which National Forest System land 
should, and can, be grazed by livestock 
through its various programs of range sur- 
vey, range inventory, and more recently, 
range environmental analysis. These pro- 
grams have revealed National Forest Sys- 
tem areas best suited to range livestock pro- 
duction, but they also have revealed their 
multipurpose nature, 

Part of the recommendation provides for 
“classifying for grazing as the dominant use 
those lands retained in Federal ownership 
and identified as being chiefiy valuabie for 
grazing of domestic livestock.” Also, recog- 
nizing that certain lands are too steep, un- 
stable, unproductive, expensive to rehabili- 
tate, and otherwise generally unsuitable for 
grazing, another subrecommendation is 
made: 

(4) “Such frail and deteriorated lands 
Should be identified, as well as those chiefiy 
valuable for grazing. Once identified they 
should be classified as lands not suitable jor 
grazing, and (grazing) should be prohibited 
to the fullest extent practicable.” 

Needs for public land resources change, and 
the administrator must be able to modify his 
programs to best meet emerging needs. To 
classify certain lands as chiefy valuable for 
grazing and consider grazing as the “domi- 
nant” use could limit the administrator in 
meeting the total public need. The National 
Forest System environment is ecologically 
complex. It contains varied plant communi- 
ties from slope to slope—frequently within 
5- or even l-acre tracts. Native animal popu- 
lation of many species inhabit such areas. 
A change or modification of one resource 
may set off a chain reaction with widespread 
effects. This is part of the range environ- 
mental analysis procedure and is currently 
considered in the development of all mul- 
tiple use management plans, 

Recommendation 43: Control should be as- 
serted@ over public access to and the use of 
retained public grazing lands for nongrazing 
uses in order to avoid unreasonable inter- 
ference with authorized livestock use. 

Aside from watershed and wildlife, grazing 
of livestock is the most widespread use of 
the National Forest System. Approximately 
106 million acres of National Forest System 
lands alone are included within grazing allot- 
ments. All of these lands have resource values 
and uses in addition to grazing. The range 
itself is but part of a wildland environment 
containing many ecosystems with multi- 
faceted and interrelating resources. As popu- 
lation continues to grow, more and more 
people will come to the National Forest Sys- 
tem. As people pressures on the public lands 
increase, demands will increase. Use priorities 
may have to change. More intensive manage- 
ment of all resources and uses must be ac- 
complished to meet emerging needs: Develop- 
ment of criteria and procedures for con- 
trolling people will be necessary. Unreason- 
able levels of interference by any group of 
users with established or establishing uses 
will need corrective action. Levels of control 
may well need to be related to relative priori- 
ties of the different user groups. In some 
cases, restrictions may need to be imposed 
against grazing to assure low interference 
with nongrazing uses. 

As pressures increase and conflicts develop, 
priorities must be established to best meet 
the needs of society and the environment. 
In many cases a use of National Forest System 
land which adversely affects livestock grazing 
can be mitigated through more intensive 
management and range development pro- 
grams. The Secretary of Agriculture currently 
has the authority to and is largely meeting 
the objectives of this recommendation. 

Although not specific, this recommendation 
seems to imply that the greatest conflict for 
use of the range environment occurs between 
livestock and wildlife. However, it would be 
difficult to develop meaningful general stand- 
ards for allocating forage resources between 
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these uses. From a practical standpoint this 
this is now done to a limited degree, but each 
situation must be handled on its own merits 
and local conditions. 

Recommendation 44: Fair market value, 
taking into consideration factors in each 
area of the lands involved, should be estab- 
lished by law as a basis for grazing fees. 

Fair market value is a generally accepted 
basis for establishing grazing fees. The De- 
partment has favored the view that fees 
should be based upon conditions in each 
permit area and, thus, should vary from 
place to place, but has not favored the Com- 
mission view that current permittees should 
be afforded an “equitable allowance .. . for 
permit values” in establishing grazing fees. 

The current formula does not accurately 
determine fair market value in the economic 
or legal sense. The approach taken by the 
Forest Service and the Burtau of Land Man- 
agement in developing the current fee base 
of $1.23 is to approximate fair market value 
as closely as possible to the price a rancher 
would be willing to pay for use of these 
lands. The total cost of operating on private 
leased grazing land was considered as the 
full value a rancher would be willing to ex- 
pend for an AUM of grazing on other than 
deeded land. The formula used compared the 
total operator cost on private leased land 
(including the private lease rate) with the 
total non-fee operating cost on public land. 
The difference measures the amount a 
rancher would be willing to pay for an AUM 
of public forage use and is thus a simula- 
tion of fair market value. 

An important objective of the Government 
was to charge the public land user a fee such 
that he not have a competitive advantage 
over his neighbor who does not have a 
public land permit. If such advantage should 
exist, it could be considered a subsidy to the 
public land user. This would be discrimi- 
matory against the nonpublic land operator. 

The Forest Service had hoped to develop 
a series of fees by area more representative 
of “fair market value” within any given area. 
Analyses of the available cost data, however, 
showed that the cost of operation by indi- 
vidual users is so variable due to differences 
in efficiency of operation that significant dif- 
ferences in fair market value between areas 
could be measured. 

The new fee schedule will result in elim- 
ination of that portion of the permit value 
created due to the difference between low 
public land use fee and alternative private 
lease rate. The grazing fees program is being 
carried out under the principles and guide- 
lines established by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et in Circular A-25, September 23, 1959, and 
the Natural Resources User Charges Study, 
June 1964. 

Recommendation 45: Policies applicable to 
the use of public lands for grazing purposes 
generally should be uniform for ali classes 
of public lands. 

It would be helpful to users for Federal 
land grazing policies to be as uniform as 
practicable among the various land-admin- 
istering agencies. However, not all grazing 
polices can be made uniform without affect- 
ing equity among present users. 

Forest Service grazing policy began in 
1905 and was partly based on earlier Gov- 
ernment policy when the Federal lands were 
administered by the General Land Office. 
Early Forest Service policy evolved to meet 
then-existing needs. Modifications have been 
made to accommodate needed changes. Other 
Federal land grazing policy has a shorter 
life. The Bureau of Land Management, which 
now administers grazing policy set up under 
the Taylor Grazing Act, was patterned to 
some degree after Forest Service policy. But 
BLM policies were built to fit needs peculiar 
to the public domain lands just coming un- 
der Federal administrative grazing control 
in the early 1930's. 
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Because of widely varying ranching situa- 
tions from place to place and from range 
ecosystem to ecosystem, public land grazing 
policies have, in fact, by necessity been vari- 
able. Some of the variability could be re- 
duced. 

Policies of the Forest Service with respect 
to control of permit size—i.e., upper limits— 
have served to prevent monopoly. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management has no upper lim- 
its policy. Forest Service grazing is spread 
over a rancher population of much smaller 
size than that of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

‘The geographic extent of range programs 
is an important factor in the matter of uni- 
formity in grazing policy. For example, Bu- 
reau of Land Management grazing is essen- 
tially all in the public land States where the 
emphasis in ranching (excepting for Alaska) 
is on livestock production and many ranches 
are commercial-type enterprises. Many 
ranches in this area are largely producers of 
animal products or are diversified operations 
producing beef or sheep products, but also 
producing sugar beets and other crops. The 
Forest Service, on the other hand, admin- 
isters grazing programs on National Forest 
System land in more than 35 States. Forest 
Service range programs in the public land 
States bear reasonable resemblance to Bu- 
reau of Land Management programs, and 
many ranchers hold both Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management permits. 

Opportunities for uniformity in grazing 
policies in the public land States are rea- 
sonably good. However, in the nonpublic- 
land States, the situation is quite different. 
Forest Service permittees in the Midwest and 
South vary from rancher-type to diversified 
farmers, with livestock raising playing only 
a minor part of their operations, to sub- 
sistence farmers—even public-land “squat- 
ters” who depend upon livestock raising for 
some cash income and for food. The total 
mission of the agency or department is re- 
lated to grazing policies affecting use of the 
Federal lands, Grazing policies set forth in 
the interests of uniformity among agencies 
to apply to the generally recognized kind of 
cattle or sheep ranch would ill fit the South- 
ern subsistence farm. Helping the subsist- 
ence farmer meet his basic needs is part of 
the mission of the Forest Service. 


AGRICULTURE AND INTERIOR RAISE GRAZING 
FEES 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture J, Phil 
Campbell and Acting Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred J. Russell announced today that 
public land grazing fees will increase for the 
1971 grazing season. The new fee schedule 
affects ranchers who graze livestock on pub- 
lic lands administered by Interior’s Bureau 
of Land Management and Agriculture’s For- 
est Service in 11 Western States, South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska. 

On lands administered by Interior’s Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the grazing fee 
will increase from 44 cents to 64 cents per 
animal unit month beginning March 1, On 
the average, fees on National Forest lands 
will increase from 60 cents to 78 cents per 
animal unit month. (The Forest Service has 
@ variable fee system which in 1971 will 
range from 53 cents to $1.04 per animal unit 
month.) An animal unit month represents 
the forage used by one cow for one month, 
and these are used as the basis for permits, 
licenses, and leases. 

The increase follows a one-year moratori 
um the two Departments had placed on fee 
increases to allow time to review recommen- 
dations of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. In announcing the increase, the Sec- 
retaries said that a review had been made 
both of the Commission report and of the 
decision of the 10th Circuit Court of Appeals 
on the matter of grazing fees. The Commis- 
sion report, while criticizing the formulation 
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of the fee structure, indicates that the an- 
nounced 1971 level is within its concept of 
moving toward fair market value. The court 
found that the fee structure was consistent 
with existing law and the intent of Congress, 
and that it was fair, reasonable, and equita- 
ble. 

The increase in fees from public lands ad- 
ministered by Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management consists of 9 cents as the an- 
nual increment needed to reach toward fair 
market value, while the Forest Service aver- 
age annual increment is 7 cents in this re- 
spect. Both Interior and Agriculture are in- 
creasing fees an additional 11 cents to reflect 
market increases in forage prices during the 
2 years since the last fee change. The in- 
creases will add to revenues for local and 
Federal governments and will expand funds 
available for land improvements. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACT 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill to establish proce- 
dures for the fair and equitable selec- 
tion of qualified young men to meet the 
continuing military manpower needs of 
the Nation. 

The Vietnam war has served to em- 
phasize the inequities of our present 
system. While occupational deferments 
are being phased out, young men with 
money and/or intelligence are going off 
to Cambridge and other college cam- 
puses instead of to Saigon and the jun- 
gles of Vietnam. The rich go to their 
draft boards armed with medical X-rays 
and lawyers to pursue their appeals. The 
poor not only cannot afford such things 
but too often they come face-to-face with 
segregated draft boards. 

In seeking a solution to these and 
many other problems in our present 
system, let me state initially that I agree 
with the conclusion of the single most 
thorough public study of the draft, that 
of the Marshall Commission, that “the 
Nation must now, and in the foreseeable 
future, have a system which includes 
the draft.” Even the Gates Commission 
on an all-volunteer Armed Forces favors 
leaving a Selective Service System in be- 
ing, on a standby basis. 

This is simply because our first con- 
cern must be to guarantee a continu- 
ing supply of manpower for national de- 
fense purposes and past experience has 
amply demonstrated that the draft pro- 
vides such a guarantee. 

At the same time, so long as all eligi- 
ble persons are not required to serve, we 
owe it to those who must serve to devise 
as equitable and workable a system as 
possible—one which fills manpower needs 
while allowing individuals the maximum 
amount of choice. 

I believe that the National Service Act 
would provide such a system. Under it 
young men would register at age 17: re- 
ceive counseling on their service op- 
tions; and then at age 18 make one of 
three choices: 

First. To volunteer for military service; 
or 
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Second. To volunteer for civilian serv- 
ice as an alternative; or 

Third. To take their chances on being 
drafted under a lottery system. 

Civilian service could accommodate 
those dedicated, capable, and talented 
young Americans anxious to serve their 
country in nonmilitary service. A regis- 
trant who elects civilian service could 
seek a job with an approved employer in 
one of the following categories: State, 
Federal, and local agencies; public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools; nonprofit 
hospitals; law enforcement agencies; 
penal and probation systems; or non- 
commercial organizations such as the 
Red Cross, whose principal purpose is 
social service. 

To qualify, an employer would have 
to meet requirements promulgated by the 
Director of the National Service Agency 
on the type of job and the amount of 
job training and supervision available, 
as well as indicate how they intend to 
insure that participation of civilian serv- 
ice registrants in the occupation would 
not interfere unreasonably with the reg- 
ular labor force in that area. 

Qualified employers would have to pay 
the going rate for the type of work that 
the registrant does. This salary, however, 
would be paid to the National Service 
Agency which, in turn, would return to 
the registrant an amount determined by 
the Director for “subsistence.” The dif- 
ference between these two amounts 
would go to the National Service Agency 
to offset the cost of administering the 
program. 

In addition to these jobs, a registrant 
could choose to serve in the Peace Corps 
or VISTA or the National Service Corps. 
The National Service Corps would di- 
rectly operate Federal programs in areas 
of social need such as reforestation; 
mass-produced housing for the poor; or, 
more generally, as an “environmental 
task force.” 

The corps would also operate educa- 
tional and training programs especially 
for registrants from deprived back- 
grounds. These programs would enable 
the registrant, first, to do useful and 
semiskilled work for the remainder of his 
civilian service tour; and seccnd, to find 
skilled jobs following the completion of 
his service. 

The enlistment and lottery options 
would be essentially unchanged from 
what they are now. Those who choose to 
take their chances in the lottery would 
undergo 1 year of liability in a lottery 
based on random selection of birthdays. 

The length of time registrants would 
have to serve in civilian service—a period 
of time equivalent to 2 years in the 
Armed Forces—and the extra benefits of 
military service—for example, higher 
salary, travel, GI bill—would be valves 
to check and control the flow of men into 
the three options. If, for example, the 
Director concludes that not enough men 
are choosing the lottery option because 
civilian service is too attractive, the 
length could be increased. After some 
manipulation of the positive and nega- 
tive elements, a desired balance among 
the three options would be achieved. 

To get the needed variety, experience, 
and skills, the bill would permit volun- 
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teers for either military or civilian serv- 
ice to defer their term of service for a 
maximum of 5 years while attending col- 
lege or while participating in approved 
training programs including apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training. 

Thus, when military manpower re- 
quirements are low, these requirements 
could be met largely through the pool of 
volunteers, thereby providing an essen- 
tially volunteer Army with most men 
who choose the lottery not having any 
service required of them. 

In a shooting war—that is, when the 
number of casualties exceeded 10 percent 
of the number of draftees for 3 consecu- 
tive months—student and job training 
deferments would be suspended, In addi- 
tion, if the Director certified that there 
were not enough men to fill the monthly 
calls, then the option to join the civilian 
service would be temporarily suspended 
and the lottery would apply to all 18- 
year-olds. 

This discontinuance insures that when 
draftees face an appreciable risk of being 
sent to a combat zone, all young men 
must stand as equals at that particular 
time before the draft process. To permit 
some to elect to enter college or job 
training while denying this election to 
others would be to continue one of our 
present system's worst features. 

It is important to note that the dis- 
continuance would not apply to persons 
already in colleges or occupational train- 
ing when the 10-percent figure was 
reached. These young men did not make 
their choice to avoid a war—because the 
shooting had not reached an appreciable 
extent at the time of their decision—and 
so their deferment would stand. 

I would also like to take a moment to 
discuss several other changes that would 
make our draft law more equitable. First, 
the bill would extend the protection af- 
forded by the courts and the legal proc- 
ess to the selective service process. Thus, 
registrants would be permitted counsel 
to represent them in all national service 
proceedings, and indigent registrants 
would be provided with counsel. 

Second, as previously mentioned, the 
bill would require the National Service 
Agency to provide each registrant with 
full and clear information about his op- 
tions under the law and any regulations. 
Too often in the past registrants have 
simply not been informed of their options 
and I believe it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to inform each individual of his 
rights in such an important matter. 

In addition to the above changes in 
procedure, there is one final change that 
is essential—to prohibit local board dis- 
crimination on the basis of race. The 
present law prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex but says nothing of race. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to see 
that only 742 percent of all local board 
members in 1970 were black, while, in 
1969, 14 percent of all inductees were 
black. 

My bill would require the membership 
of all local placement centers to repre- 
sent all elements of the public it serves 
and would prohibit discrimination based 
upon. sex, race, creed or color. 

In short, I think the National Service 
Act would provide the three elements 
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which are essential for effective draft re- 
form—fiexibility, to adjust to either high 
or low manpower needs; certainty, to in- 
sure that the system will be uniform and 
predictable, so that every young man will 
know to the extent that it is possible 
when he will be called to serve; and fair- 
ness, so that every young person is 
treated equally. 

Mr. Speaker, with the selective service 
system due to expire on June 30, 1971, 
the time is ripe for a reevaluation of our 
present system. Therefore, I urge the 
Armed Services Committee to convene 
hearings to consider all proposed reforms 
of the draft—the National Service Act, 
the all-volunteer proposal, universal 
service, and many others—so that we can 
provide the most equitable system pos- 
sible for the youth of our Nation. 


LATEST FROM THE POVERTY 
FRONT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, instances 
of fraud, mismanagement, and coddling 
of criminals continues to increase as a 
socialistic central government falters in 
its endeavors to make unequal men equal. 
Of course, free men can never be equal, 
for if forced to be made equal, they are 
no longer free. 

In the District of Columbia, it has been 
disclosed that about $600,000 in food 
stamps was obtained fraudulently by 
falsifying income and under false pre- 
tenses. Yet, the USDA, steward of the 
taxpayers’ moneys, refuses to prosecute 
the criminals because the individual 
amounts fraudulently obtained were very 
small—seemingly $600,000 is not such an 
insignificant sum to many taxpayers. 

Welfare recipients in the District of 
Columbia are encouraged to buy new 
townhouses over a 15- to 25-year period. 
Additionally, plans have been announced 
for the construction by federally subsi- 
dized private developers of a 283-unit 
high-rise building for families who are 
too “rich” for public housing but cannot 
afford market-rate rents. 

In New York, taxpayers footed the bill 
for $70-a-night rooms at the Waldorf- 
Astoria for a welfare mother and her four 
children, who really preferred a cheaper 
Brooklyn hotel because the maid service 
was more responsive to her needs. 

If only money were needed to cure pov- 
erty, there should be very few poor neigh- 
borhoods. The American taxpayers have 
been giving by the tens of billions. But, 
the record of Government handouts 
raises the question as to whether we have 
curbed poverty or are perpetuating the 
same. 

Poverty can only 3e effected by willing 
individuals through production and work. 
And neither of these have ever been 
shown to be a virtue of government. 

Our immigrant ancestors had no guar- 
anteed income, only ambition. No job was 
too menial to impair their dignity. Ital- 
ians-who: could not even speak English 
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pushed carts many weary miles a day 
selling whatever they could; the English 
worked in mines; the Germans ran small 
shops, and the Irish worked at construc- 
tion jobs. People of these and many other 
nationalities worked hard and built this 
Nation and their own self-respecting 
future. 

The best way to fight poverty is to 
work. 

I include the following news clippings 
on this subject: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Jan. 22, 1971] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Foop STAMP PLAN 
RULES ARE CHANGED 
(By James Griffin) 

In the wake of disclosures that about 
$600,000 in food stamps was obtained fraudu- 
lently last year, the Mayor’s Committee on 
Food, Nutrition and Health plans to meet 
next week to discuss new food stamp regu- 
lations. 

The food stamp cheating was revealed yes- 
terday as D.C, Food Stamp manager John E. 
Saunders, 49, explained the regulations to 
irate food stamp recipients, mostly mothers. 

Under the proposed regulations, all food 
stamp applicants would be checked thru & 
central computer and stamps would be 
mailed to those qualified to receive them. 

The food stamp recipients complained that 
mailing the stamps would cause delays of 
up to three days and could lead to theft of 
the stamps from mail boxes. 

Mr. Saunders told the mothers in the City 
Council chambers that the proposed new 
regulations resulted from an audit which 
“showed a better than 30 percent picture of 
irregularities.” The Department of Agricul- 
ture, which oversees all food stamp programs, 
conducted a special audit of the D.C. Food 
Stamp Department’s books over a six month 
period last year, at the request of Public 
Welfare director Winifred Thompson, accord- 
ing to James Springfield, Agriculture’s food 
stamp director. 

The General Accounting Office and the 
USDA's Inspector General’s office took part 
in the investigation. The audit, performed 
by a special sampling method—which takes 
a number of cases and then projects a the- 
Oretical conclusion showed the 30 percent 
abuse of the system, Mr. Springfield con- 
firmed that in October of last year USDA 
Asst. Sec. Richard Lyng met with Mayor 
Walter E. Washington to tell him of the 
findings. 

Mr. Springfield said USDA had decided not 
to prosecute in any of the fraud cases be- 
cause the individual amounts were very 
small. 

Mr. Saunders said that the frauds were 
perpetrated by falsifying income of food 
stamp clients or by “shopping around” from 
one food stamp certification office to another 
obtaining under false pretenses food stamps 
from each. He denied that any of his 39 
employees were in on the frauds. 

Normally, a food stamp client goes to one 
of the District's centers and “certifies” his 
income, rental payment and address. This is 
usually checked on the spot. However, under 
an “undue hardship” clause in Agriculture's 
guidelines, “we can certify them for stamps 
without verification. This is called ‘pending 
verification,’” said Mr. Saunders, who took 
over as food stamp manager 3% years ago. 
The food stamp program began here in 1965. 


[From the Evening Star, Jan. 21, 1971] 


TENANT-BUYERS SOUGHT IN DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA FOR “TURNKEY 3" Town- 
HOUSES 


(By Harvey Kabaker) 


The District’s public housing agency is 
advertising for applications for low-income 
families who would like to move into 92 new 
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townhouses and buy them over the next 15 
to 25 years. 

It is the first home-ownership project un- 
dertaken by the National Capital Housing 
Authority, which now rents apartments and 
houses to about 10,000 low-income families 
and elderly and handicapped persons. The 
federally sponsored “Turnkey 3” program 
began in 1968. 

Applications, according to the advertise- 
ment in yesterday’s Star, will be accepted 
through Jan. 29 at NCHA’s offices, 1170 12th 
St. NW, for families that require three, four 
or five bedrooms. They may also apply at 
any of the agency’s 18 management offices 
around the city. 

The townhouses are part of a develop- 
ment that includes a 228-unit high-rise 
building for the elderly, also scheduled to 
open soon with residents taken from the top 
of NCHA’s waiting list of 1,900 persons or 
couples. 

Later, according to present plans, ground 
will be broken for a privately developed, fed- 
erally subsidized, 283-unit high-rise build- 
ing for families who are too “rich” for public 
housing but cannot afford market-rate rents. 

The 92 townhouses are to be managed by & 
community-based Capitol View Development 
Corp., a nonprofit organization formed by 
several Far Northeast-Southeast civic and 
antipoverty groups. The community group 
will select the new tenants from the NCHA- 
approved list of applicants, 

The housing authority said yesterday that 
final approval is being sought from the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to designate the project, already bullt 
at East Capitol Street and Southern Avenue 
SE, for the home ownership program, All 
that remains to be done, officials said, is 
approval by inspectors. 

Meanwhile, they said, NCHA will prepare 
the list of applicants who qualify under the 
agency’s income limitations. For example, & 
family of four with income—after certain 
deductions—of under $5,100 a year can move 
into public housing and may stay until its 
income rises to $6,400. The latter figure is the 
cutoff for the home ownership program. 

A family of six with a yearly income under 
$5,700 is eligible for public housing rental 
and may remain until the income reaches 
$7,100, A family of six whose income is under 
the latter figure is eligible for home owner- 
ship. 

This is how the Turnkey 3 program works: 

The resident’s basic monthly payment will 
be the same as if the home were being 
rented—a maximum of 25 percent of the 
family’s adjusted income. But a certain por- 
tion—to be determined by NCHA—will be 
withheld by the resident, to pay for utilities. 
The resident as in any private home will be 
responsible for utilities and extra costs from 
waste or negligence. 

Part of the resident’s actual payment to 
NCHA will be set aside in an “equity ac- 
count.” Nationwide, the “equity” payment 
averages $10 to $11, while in Montgomery 
County it is $14. NCHA has not set the 
amount in the District. 

The “equity account” represents the 
amount of work, and perhaps materials costs, 
expended by the resident in maintaining his 
home. NCHA will not be responsible for 
normal upkeep. 

Over the course of 15 to 25 years—depend- 
ing on the price of the home, and whether 
the resident contributes extra money as his 
income rises—NCHA will be paying off the 
construction debt, with federal subsidies, as 
it would for any housing owned by the 
agency. But when the unpaid debt (plus 
closing costs) is equal to the amount ac- 
cumulated in the equity account, title goes 
to the resident. 

Charles Norris, a community worker with 
Far East Community Services has been work- 
ing for such a program at Capitol View Plaza 
for nearly three years and is spokesman for 
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the group that will run it in cooperation 
with NCHA. 

Norris said a six-member screening com- 
mittee will consider the suitability of appli- 
cants for home ownership by “the way they 
pay their rent,” according to credit ratings 
and previous landlords. He said the commit- 
tee might also consider the family’s house- 
keeping habits as well. 

He said that a family’s dependence on 
welfare payments would not automatically 
exclude them from the program, accord- 
ing to some tentative conclusion for the 
committee. 

He added that there was some concern the 
city would place a lien on a home bought 
with welfare funds. An official of the Social 
Services Administration, however, asked 
about such a policy, discounted it. 

He said that there is no legal authority to 
attach a lien on property of families receiving 
aid-to-dependent-children grants. (In some 
cases involving handicapped persons, the city 
seeks control of property the recipient is in- 
capable of managing.) 

A doctrine cf “recovery” used to be prac- 
ticed here, which would require the city to 
regain property acquired by welfare recip- 
ients, the official said, but successful legal 
and political challenges ended that he said. 

NCHA’s interpretation of the equity pro- 
cedure also concludes that the property will 
be protected. 


[From the Evening Star, Jan. 21, 1971] 
WALDORF-ASTORIA Story: WELFARE FAMILY 
Moves OUT 


New Yorx.—A welfare mother and her four 
children were moved out of their $70-a-night 
rooms at the Waldorf-Astoria yesterday and 
the three city employes who had booked 
them there were suspended. The mother said 
she didn’t care that much for the elegant 
hotel. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay said sending Mrs. 
Cleole Hainsworth and her children, aged 10 
to 18, to the Park Avenue hotel showed 
“colossal bad judgment or worse” and may 
have been done with “malicious intent.” He 
ordered the employes’ suspension. 

(The Associated Press reported that about 
200 welfare workers at a Brooklyn center 
walked off the job this morning to protest 
the suspensions. The walkout threatened to 
spread, the AP said.) 

The Hainsworths were put up in the Wal- 
dorf on Tuesday when the Human Resources 
Administration could not find other accom- 
modations. 

A hotel spokesman said the rent was paid 
until checkout time today and the family 
could have stayed, but they moved out yes- 
terday, into the home of a woman friend. 
Mrs. Hainsworth had wanted to go there in 
the first place. “They (welfare officials) said 
@ flat ‘no,’” she said. 

Mrs. Hainsworth called the Waldorf rooms 
“very nice,” but said she preferred the Man- 
hattan Beach Hotel in Brooklyn where the 
family had been living for the past month. 
“It was very beautiful,” she said. “We even 
had a sun porch.” She also preferred the maid 
service in the Brooklyn hotel. Maids made up 
their room at 7 a.m. At the Waldorf, she said, 
the maids were not in until afternoon. But 
she said the children, believing the Waldorf 
was filled with movie stars, liked it better. 

The hotel in Brooklyn told her to leave 
Tuesday because it needed the room for other 
guests. An HRA office in Brooklyn could not 
find rooms in any hotels on the list approved 
for welfare clients and made arrangements 
at the Waldorf. 

The Hainsworth family had been without 
a home for three months since the founda- 
tion of the apartment where they had lived 
for eight years collapsed. Mrs. Hainsworth 
said she is “just tired of moving.” 

The welfare agency has tried to get Mrs. 
Hainsworth to move Into an apartment in 
the Red Hook project of Brooklyn with $145 
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monthly rent. “I don’t like that place,” she 
said. “My kids are good kids and I want a 
Place they like.” 

A spokesman for Lindsay said the three 
suspended employes were Salvatore Cicco- 
lella, Alan Bear and one person identified 
only as Mr. Henderson. 


A TALE OF TWO JAILS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on January 
18, my distinguished colleague from 
New York (Mr. Appasso) and I visited 
New York City’s Kew Gardens jail. With 
us was writer Jack Newfield. 

Mr. Newfield’s report on our experi- 
ence and how this compared with what 
he and I witnessed a few weeks earlier 
in the city’s Federal Detention Center, 
appeared in the January 21 issue of the 
Village Voice. 

I am submitting the story for printing 
in the Recor because it speaks so pre- 
cisely of the inhumanity in some of our 
jails and the urgent need for the Con- 
gress to act in passing prison reform 
legislation. Our colleague from Illinois, 
Mr, Mixva, has introduced a bill which I 
am cosponsoring to establish Federal 
standards for State and local prisons and 
to provide Federal funds to assist these 
institutions in meeting the standards. I 


hope that the Judiciary Committee will 
hold hearings on this matter shortly. 
Jack Newfield’s report follows: 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN NEW YORK—A TALE OF 
Two Jans 


(By Jack Newfield) 


“I suspect that all the crimes committed 
by all the jailed criminals do not equal in 
social damage that of the crimes committed 
against them.” (Dr. Karl Menninger, “The 
Crime of Punishment”.) 

A tale of two jails, one federal, the other 
municipal, one the responsibility of Attorney 
General John Mitchell, the other, the re- 
sponsibility of Mayor John Lindsay. 

On January 5, two days after a small riot, 
Congressman Edward Koch and I spent three 
hours inspecting the Federal House of Deten- 
tion, at 427 West Street near 1lth Street, It 
is old, over-crowded, and under-staffed. But 
it is, on balance, one of the less dehumaniz- 
ing jails in the country. Inmates voluntarily 
told us that the new warden, Louis Gengler 
was “humane,” “honest,” and “liberal.” One 
even said he’d sent the warden a Christmas 
card. 

Warden Gengler permitted Koch and my- 
self to go into the cells alone to talk to in- 
mates without any guards present. One in- 
mate told me, “I’ve been in the Tombs, in 
Brooklyn, in Newark, anu this is paradise.” 

Inmates told us there was no brutality, 
that they get clean underwear three times a 
week, that the food was “okay,” and that 
they have a gym to work out in. One of them 
said: “The warden comes around twice a day 
and asks us for our complaints. He tries to 
do what he can for us.” Other inmates told 
us there were law books in the library and 
that common-law wives and friends were al- 
lowed to visit them on holidays. The inmates 
were permitted to leave their cells and walk 
around the cell block during the day. 

At one point Koch asked a famous alleged 
Mafioso if he had any grievances about the 
jail, and the man answered, “Just that we 
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don't have girls and weekend passes . . . This 
is a very decent joint.” When I asked another 
group of about 12 inmates playing cards in 
one cell if they had any complaints, the only 
one offered was the absence of kosher food. 
Again, this conversation was conducted with 
no guards within hearing distance 

The visit persuaded me that despite anti- 
quated physical facilities and not enough 
funds, and despite slow courts and unfair 
bail. a relatively humane administration was 
still possible within the rotting shell of the 
existing criminal justice system. 

When Koch returned to his office he drafted 
a letter to Norman Carlson, director of the 
Bureau of Prisons. In it Koch wrote: “Over 
the past two years I have visited four prisons 
in New York City and elsewhere, and I must 
tell you that no other wardens in any other 
prison that I visited had the same laudatory 
comments made about them as did Warden 
Gengler. .. . In my opinion he is doing an 
excellent job in spite of the handicaps.” 

It was not easy getting a view inside a New 
York City jail. My first request to visit a 
detention facility, made six weeks ago, was 
rejected by Commissioner McGrath. A tour 
scheduled for January 13 with Congressman 
Koch was canceled at the last minute. John 
Parsons of CBS-TV was promised an “open 
door” tour of the Tombs last week, but was 
not permitted to talk to inmates, or see the 
isolation cell (bing). A tour of Kew Gardens 
for about 45 print and television reporters 
last week also excluded any direct contact 
with inmates. I insisted that any legitimate 
tour must include access to inmates, as did 
my visit to the Federal House of Detention. 

Finally, on Monday of this week, Represent- 
ative Koch, Representative Joseph Adabbo 
of Queens, and I were given a two-hour tour 
of the Kew Gardens jail by Commissioner 
McGrath. This is the newest of the city’s 
six dentention jails, and was completed in 
1962. On the outside it looks impressive with 
its clean new bricks and modern design. 

Inside, the human part of it, is another 
story. The prison holds 530 inmates. They 
are locked in their cells 21 hours a day. For 
three hours they are permitted to congregate 
in the narrow corridors outside their cells. 
They have no recreation facilities whatever, 
no radios, no checker games even. They have 
no methadone withdrawal treatment for nar- 
cotics addicts, and about 60 per cent of all 
the inmates are addicts. About half of the 
jail population is awaiting trial; most have 
been waiting for more than four months. 
The warden of this jail is Albert Ossakow, 
who was named in several affidavits filed in 
federal court as personally witnessing the 
brutal beating of inmates after the October 
riot, and not objecting. One part-time psy- 
chiatrist, on duty nine hours a week, services 
all the 530 inmates. 

We first visited a tier of cells on the fifth 
floor. About 15 inmates were sitting in the 
four-foot-wide corridor, as part of their “rec- 
reation time” outside their six-by-eight cells. 
Congressman Koch asked them if they had 
any complaints. 

One man, about 45, said in broken English 
that he had been wearing the same under- 
wear and the same pants ever since he was 
arrested six months ago. He said he had no 
family to bring him clean clothes. “I’ve asked 
the guards to get me clean underwear,” he 
said, "but they don’t listen.” 

Warden Ossakow, who looks and sounds 
like the comedian Phil Foster, said, “Maybe 
his English isn’t understandable.” When I 
asked how many of the speak Span- 
ish, he said, "Two, and one is the cashier in 
the co! on 

We next spoke to a narcotics addict in his 
cell. “I came in here sick as a dog,” he began. 
“I'm a junkie. I stayed awake for 25 days. I 
didn’t eat for 14 days. I asked the guard 
to let me see a doctor, but they wouldn't let 
me. I belong in a hospital. I need methadone. 
I kicked heroin here alone. I was in agony. 
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The guard told me there was no doctor 
available. They only gave me tranquilizers.” 

Koch, who was instrumental in obtaining 
a 20-bed methadone withdrawal program at 
the Tombs jail, repeated the man’s story to 
Commissioner McGrath, who said, “I can’t 
believe it.” 

At the end of the tour we went down to 
the medical office to look up the inmates’ 
record. It consisted of a blue card with in- 
formation filled in. 

“You see, he’s lying,” McGrath said. 

Koch, examining the record closely, said, 
“He's not lying, Commissioner. Look here.” 
Koch then showed the Commissioner that the 
story the inmate had told us of being arrested 
in Brooklyn and then being transferred to 
Queens was substantiated. The blue card de- 
scribed the prisoner as a “four bundle a day” 
heroin addict, but “not in withdrawal.” It 
showed no record of medical treatment, ex- 
cept for tranquilizers, since he was admitted 
to the jail. (There was one part of the card 
that neither Koch nor McGrath could de- 
cipher.) 

“This man belongs in a hospital!” Koch 
exclaimed. 

The combined presence of the Commis- 
sioner and the warden could offer no re- 
sponse. 

The next inmate we talked to also was an 
addict. He said he had been in his cell for the 
last four days and had no soap, no razor, and 
no towel. 

“All he has to do is just ask for a towel,” 
said Ossakow. Koch asked the guard (black) 
if the prisoner had in fact requested a towel. 

“Yes, he did,” said the guard, “and I told 
the A officer about it.” However, the A officer 
(white) claimed he had received no such re- 
quest for a towel. The inmate said, “If I can’t 
get a towel with the Commissioner standing 
right here, what chance do I have when he’s 
not around?” 

Later, when Koch suggested to the warden 
that the second guard was lying, Ossakow re- 
plied “Let’s just say he was fearful of making 
a mistake.” 

Similar Catch-23 absurdities were apparent 
at other points of the visit. One inmate com- 
plained that he had not been permitted to 
receive visits from his common-law wife. The 
warden said the inmate had to “fill out a 
slip” for that privilege. Then the inmate ex- 
plained that he was told there were no more 
of those particular slips available to be filled 
out. 

When Koch asked why prisoners in the 
big cell were not allowed mattresses, he was 
told that was to prevent suicides. When Koch 
asked why drug addicts were not placed in 
a dormitory, rather than the six-by-eight 
cells, he was told that “suicides were more 
likely in dormitories.” (‘“Nonsense,” Koch 
said later.) 

At the end of the tour I remarked to 
mayoral aide Michele Dontzin that it all 
seemed crazy to me, particularly that the 
most modern of all the city's jails was with- 
out dormitories or hospital facilities. Dont- 
zin said: “Of course this is all crazy. Kew 
Gardens is a maximum security prison, and 
half the people in it have never been con- 
victed. An idiot designed this jail. In 1962 
Wagner was the mayor.” 

When the tour was completed I asked Koch 
to compare the physically deteriorated fed- 
eral jail with the brand new city jail. 

“Of course the federal jail is much better,” 
Koch replied. It’s totally different there be- 
cause the warden is a good human being. 
There is a different attitude here in Kew 
Gardens. Basic indignities are committed 
against inmates here. There is a bad attitude 
here, and it is compounded because they 
want to hide things here. But Kew Gardens 
represents the normal corrections mentality. 
Gengler is the exception.” 

There’s almost nothing more I can say 
about this city’s jails. (Kew Gardens, re- 
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member, is the best.) Everyone who cares 
now knows these are zoos where 6000 men 
and women, waiting for trials, are rotting 
because they are too poor to make bail, and 
where they are subject to the most brutaliz- 
ing conditions imaginable. Cold turkey, dirty 
clothes, no towels, no recreation, locked in 
their cells 21 hours a day. Ten years ago 
New York Times editorials called the city’s 
detention jails “dehumanizing” and “bar- 
baric.” But nothing has changed, It is as if 
the riots never happened. 

There comes a time when even a writer— 
perhaps especially a writer—feels that words 
are worthless. The situation with the jails 
is now comparable to Germany in 1943 in the 
sense that there can be no more good New 
Yorkers; no one can pretend any longer that 
he is ignorant of what is happening behind 
the walls. 

We all know it is a horror and a scandal. 
We know men have been stripped naked and 
beaten; we have seen the photographs of 
inmates having limbs smashed by baseball 
bats and ax handles. We know there have 
been 17 suicides during the last 24 months. 
We know inmates have been beaten and 
persecuted after all the official promises of 
no reprisals. 

We don't need any more studies or articles, 
or committees. We know all there is to know. 
No more words of shame, no more words of 
regret, no more words of anger. Only action. 


PROTEST IN POLAND 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, December 27, it was my distinct 
privilege to be the principal speaker at 
a rally to protest injustices the Polish 
people continue to endure. 

Fittingly enough, the rally was held in 
Independence Hall Square in my home 
city of Philadelphia. The rally was spon- 
sored by the Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict of the Polish American Congress, 
which represents 145 church, fraternal, 
veteran, and civic organizations and the 
250,000 Polish Americans who live in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

The day was bitter cold with a hint of 
snow in the air and the fact that 1,000 
persons came to participate in this brief 
march and outdoor rally is testimony to 
the depth of the concern about their 
brothers and sisters across the sea. It 
is also a tribute to the dedication of 
Henry J. Wyszynski, president of the 
Polish American Congress—Eastern 
Pennsylvania District. At the request of 
the Congress and Mr. Wyszynski, I enter 
here a resolution, which I heartily sup- 
port, approved at the rally: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas The twelve million Americans of 
Polish descent in this country. together with 
all freedom loving people of the world, are 
shocked at the unmerciful and inhuman 
treatment imposed by the communist rulers 
of Poland upon the men, women, and chil- 
dren in the various cities when militia and 
armed police of that government killed or 
wounded many who protested the sharp 
increase in the cost of food, fuel, and cloth- 
ing recently; and 

Whereas, the Polish American Congress 
Eastern Pennsylvania District, Polish citi- 
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zens now residing in the United States of 
America, all Americans of Polish ancestry 
join all Americans condemning the Com- 
munist government in Poland for the bloody 
terror it dealt to the Polish people who were 
expressing their opposition to price in- 
creases that threatened their very survival. 

Now therefore, the Polish American Con- 
gress Eastern Pennsylvania District, as- 
sembled this 27th day of December, 1970, in 
the City of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 

Resolves as follows: 

That the President of the United States, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
the Secretary of State and all people and 
bodies in authority, express to the Com- 
munist Government in Warsaw, on behalf of 
the Polish American Congress Eastern Penn- 
sylvania District and all Poles in the United 
States of America, their condemnation of 
the recent unlawful killing of the men, 
women, and children in Gdansk, Gdynia, 
Szezecin, and other Polish cities, because 
of their protesting the price increases. 

Henry J. WYSZYNSKI, 
President, Polish American Congress, 
Inc., Eastern Pennsylvania District. 


I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity, with the unanimous consent of 
my colleagues, to enter in the RECORD 
my remarks of that day: 

Calm has once again come to the Polish 
people, a false, empty, calm imposed by the 
presence of tanks and the very visible threats 
of police and army violence. The long-suf- 
fered reasons for the violence of a few days 
ago remain; the exorbitant prices of staple 
foods, fuel and clothing, the shoddy quality 
of the goods, the inadequate supply of even 
the most essential of foods, the meatless 
Mondays, the spiraling inflation, and the 
endless excuses to keep wages low. Ineffici- 
ency, corruption, antiquated management 
policies, and intransigence; all of these the 
Polish people have suffered for thirty years 
and still there is no end in sight. Twenty 
people are dead as a result of five days of 
violence according to official Polish news re- 
ports . ... the true figure could be many 
times twenty. 

The national emergency curfew has been 
lifted, and the Polish television shows us pic- 
tures of workers doing their Christmas shop- 
ping. But what can they buy? What can they 
afford? A chicken costs three dollars, much 
too expensive for the poorly paid Polish 
workers. In fact, food prices were raised as 
much as twenty percent, prior to the rioting, 
and no one yet talks about lowering them. 
At the same time the prices of some indus- 
trial goods were decreased, decreased from 
impossibly high to nearly impossible high. So 
now, although the Polish people are hungry 
and cold, many more of them will be able 
to watch television. But they won't see the 
rioting over lack of food and fuel on their 
sets. Even those with television sets now 
know little more than outsiders about the 
strife torn cities of the north since the gov- 
ernment has censored most news on the 
rioting. 

But, we are told, there is hope. A new 
government has taken charge, a new govern- 
ment which promises to be more attuned to 
the needs and desires of the Polish people, 
a government which promises an end to 
economic inefficiency and waste. But the 
speeches used by the new leadership to re- 
store calm sound strangely familiar. The new 
leader denounces the old leader and talks 
about the mistakes of the Gomulka regime. 
But surely the Polish people can remember 
the rioting of 1956 over the prices and supply 
of food and fuel. Surely they can remember 
the soothing speeches of the newly selected 
First Secretary Gomulka. Those speeches also 
promised reforms, lower prices, a better life, 
& “Polish nationalist communism.” What was 
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the result of those reforms? Farm produc- 
tion has decreased markedly in the last few 
years. Today Poland’s economy is stagnant, 
inflation is rampant, consumer goods are 
scarce. In fact, Poland is one of the poorest 
of the communist bloc nations. Politically, 
the Polish government is still closely aligned 
with Soviet Russia, even to the point that 
Polish troops joined Soviet troops in an en- 
thusiastic occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Poles are still without liberty, without the 
simple freedoms you and I take for granted. 
Poland under Gierek is still Poland under 
the thumb of an autocratic and Russian- 
oriented communist party. 

Let us assume that the new government 
does solve he economic problem of Poland. 
Will the people of Poland be allowed to live 
their own lives unhampered and unrestricted 
by harsh rulers loyal to Soviet masters? Un- 
fortunately not. For Mr, Gomulka’s succes- 
sor, Edward Gierek, may be a better eco- 
nomic manager, but he is also a tough loyal 
communist who looks to the Kremlin for 
instructions. Four other members of the 
Politburo have also been ousted as of this 
date. And their replacements, unfortunately, 
are men of an even more conservative, party 
orientation. Many writers, well versed in 
Polish affairs, predict, not an era of liberal- 
ization, but an era of enforced orthodoxy, 
strict party control of the nation, and closer 
ties with the Soviet Union. 

The lesson of 1956 and the loss of 1970 are 
clear. The Poles must be free to choose their 
own leaders, their own governments, The 
Russians must learn that the puppet masters 
they impose can only rule Poland, but never 
govern it. 

So once again we must say to the Kremlin: 

Freedom for Poland and freedom for the 
Polish people. 

Iam proud to add my voice to that chorus. 


THE ROLE OF THE EXIM BANK IN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
in the February issue of Worldwide Trade 
Horizons, a monthly publication of Pan 
American World Airways, devoted to the 
promotion of international trade, an ex- 
cellent discussion of the contributions 
and functions of the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank appeared. It strikes me as one of 
the better expositions of the role of the 
Bank, particularly in conjunction with 
the promotion of export trade, and con- 
sequent positive entries in the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments summaries. 

Two very signficant points are made 
by the article. The Bank operates on its 
own resources, and does not spend the 
American taxpayer’s money. Second, it 
does not compete with U.S. banking in- 
terests. On the contrary it enters inter- 
national transactions only on request of 
a private bank, disbursing dollars only 
within the United States and accepting 
payment of both principal and interest in 
dollars. Thus, it encourages sales of U.S. 
products overseas, and going beyond its 
favorable impact on the balance of pay- 
ments, it contributes to the creation of 
additional jobs within our economy. 

The article to which I refer reads as 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Henry Kearns’ EXIMBANK Gives NEW AID To 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Revitalized to broaden overseas markets 
for American products, the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States reflects the drive 
and enthusiasm of its Chairman Henry 
Kearns. 

“At least half of the business that we 
help finance is in deals initiated abroad,’ 
Mr. Kearns said recently in an interview 
granted this magazine. “There’s no lack of 
demand for this country’s goods when in- 
ternational businessmen find advantageous 
ways to finance purchases. 

“In most other industrial countries the 
governments insulate the foreign financing 
rate from the domestic rate. Eximbank is 
the only institution to offer similar support 
in the United States. We have programs— 
many of them new—that can help buying 
companies of all sizes in most nations of 
the world. Now we're setting up communica- 
tions to let prospective customers for Amer- 
ican goods know just what we can do for 
them.” 

The sole function of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States is to finance the 
nation’s exports. Right now, Eximbank (as 
it is abbreviated around the world) has $6 
billion out in loans. Mr. Kearns explains, 
that Eximbank’s cash resources recycle with- 
in the United States. This is because, al- 
though the credit is extended to the buyer 
abroad, the money disbursement is to the 
domestic supplier of the product or service. 
Repayment by the borrower is made in Exim- 
bank in dollars of both principal and in- 
terest. To achieve maximum usefulness of its 
cash resources, Eximbank makes its loans 
at 6 percent interest, which is lower than 
commercial interest rates. 

Yet Eximbank is not in competition with 
commercial banks. On the contrary, it lends 
money only in partnership with them. In 
fact, Eximbank enters a transaction only 
when the commercial bank prefers not to 
finance it alone. The support of Eximbank 
makes certain business deals attractive to 
commercial banks that might otherwise con- 
sider them unattractive because of risk, 
length of term, or cost of money. In practice, 
defaults are extremely rare in business affairs 
in which Eximbank participates. 

“We are creating an atmosphere which 
gives an American businessman confidence 
that he can sell overseas,” Mr. Kearns says. 
“He may be a manufacturer who has never 
traded internationally before, but who stands 
a good chance of success in competition with 
producers in other countries when he tries.” 

Eximbank has served world traders in 
various ways since it was founded in 1934. 
Traditionally, the Bank has dealt with large 
companies and government bodies abroad, 
typically relative to long-term financing of 
capital equipment. In these matters, with 
which it is still actively concerned, the insti- 
tution had a reputation for moving con- 
servatively with the loans, guarantees and 
insurance required. 

Under Henry Kearns, who took charge in 
1969, the bank is paying considerably more 
attention to small and medium-sized firms 
around the world while expanding its services 
to the larger buyers and suppliers. Its new 
programs refiect President Nixon’s policy of 
attacking the nation’s balance of payments 
problem by encouraging exports which, of 
course, means attracting overseas buyers. 

With that objective, Eximbank is joining 
with businessmen to promote better competi- 
tive positions for American goods around the 
world. One of the most enthusiastic salesmen 
for the Bank’s innovations is Chairman 
Henry Kearns. 

The Relending Program provides one ex- 
ample of how a government agency can get 
closer to buyers abroad. Within a one-year 
period, some 36 overseas financial institutions 
agreed to use Eximbank funds to make sub- 
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loans to small and medium-sized companies 
desiring to import specified products from the 
United States. By this means, Mexican firms 
have been enabled to finance the purchase of 
machine tools; Spanish companies have 
bought business machines; farm implements 
have been exported to Thailand buyers; can- 
dymaking machinery has been sent to Bra- 
zilian customers. All the products were made 
in the U.S.A. The international transactions 
are proving to be mutually beneficial. 

It is useful to point out that the business 
deals mentioned, like all those supported by 
the Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
did not spend the American taxpayer’s 
money. The Bank operates on its resources, 
which include $1 billion capital, $114 billion 
in accumulated reserves, and authority to 
commit the U.S. Government up to $13.5 
billion. Its sole stockholder is the U.S. Treas- 
ury which is receiving annual dividends out 
of Eximbank profits. 

The Relending Program is considered a 
“seeding” operation to open new markets to 
American products. Once the credit has been 
used, normal commercial channels are ex- 
pected to take over. 

An outgrowth of relending is the Coopera- 
tive Financing Program which operates on a 
continuing basis and is also most useful to 
small and medium-sized businesses. It pro- 
vides for joint financing between Eximbank 
and overseas banks and financial institutions. 
The agreements cover a specified amount of 
money, usually available for a year, to be 
used for exported U.S.A. goods and services. 
The program was introduced in April 1970, 
and numerous agreements are now in effect, 
the earliest relating to Latin American de- 
velopment, 

Still another new program is available to 
companies of all sizes outside the United 
States, but is expected to be mostly used by 
small and medium-sized companies leasing 
American equipment. Eximbank offers two 
types of guarantees; one covering political 
risks such as war or expropriation, and the 
second adding to that coverage protection 
against commercial risks such as protracted 
default and insolvency of the lessee. 

The programs applying to overseas com- 
panies of less than giant stature have a par- 
ticular appeal in the developing nations. “We 
have to seek them out, too,” says Henry 
Kearns. “The biggest potential markets in 
the world are no good without income. If 
we help them get started, using American 
products and equipment, they’ll become bet- 
ter customers as their own funds develop.” 

A recent sampling of export sales made un- 
der a newly revised Discount Loan Facility 
shows that Eximbank is extending its use- 
fulness to smaller overseas firms in another 
way. A typical beneficiary of this program is 
an American manufacturer trying to deal 
with a potential importing customer who will 
buy only on credit. The American's private 
bank may not want to tie up its own money 
for the duration of the loan, even though the 
deal qualifies for an Eximbank guarantee. 
However, under the Discount Loan Facility, 
Eximbank, will, at any time, lend the private 
bank up to 100 percent of the outstanding 
amount of the export debt obligation and 
will charge the bank less interest than the 
bank charges the borrower. At the start of 
fiscal 1970 the extent of the program was in- 
creased from a one-year time limit to five 
years. Since its revision in July 1969, busi- 
ness done under the program increased more 
than 300 percent. 

Henry Kearns believes that other gains in 
foreign trade will result when the details of 
the Bank's innovations become known to the 
people who can benefit from them. “At the 
moment, world trade amounts to more than 
$240 billion and a major part of it needs fi- 
nancing. But, while trade is growing at the 
rate of 8.9 percent a year, the money supply 
ts growing at a little less than 3 percent an- 
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nually. The Bank’s services are needed, more 
each year, here and abroad.” 

This accounts for greatly expanded efforts 
to disseminate information about those serv- 
ices. Literature is being made available in 
several languages. Bank officials are going out 
to meet potential buyers of American goods. 

For example, on a 1970 trade mission to 
Brazil and Venezuela, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and Pan Am, Exim- 
bank officer Gilbert Lochrie played a valuable 
role. He was of immediate help in consum- 
mating several deals by offering applicable 
services to the businessmen on the trip. Per- 
haps just as important for the future, he 
met and spoke with about 150 Latin Amer- 
ican businessmen in individual interviews, 
explaining services now offered by the Bank. 

Eximbank officials have also been traveling 
overseas to trade fairs. There, they have been 
providing on-the-spot counsel to prospective 
buyers concerning American financing facili- 
ties. 

Eximbank’s overseas seminars are attract- 
ing the interest of dealers and distributors 
who attend sessions tailored to their inter- 
ests. Bankers in host countries are invited to 
special seminars. Favorable reactions to these 
meetings are being received from Europe and 
Latin America, A team of Eximbank officials 
is planning a series of similar seminars in 
the Far East during 1971. 

The same approach is being used for the 
benefit of embassy personnel stationed in 
Eximbank’s home city of Washington so that 
they will have valuable information for their 
nationals who inquire about doing business 
with the United States. Bankers from abroad 
are often invited to spend a month in Exim- 
bank’s offices learning the details of proce- 
dure. The course is very like that provided 
for American bankers. 

While the programs for small and medium- 
sized business are receiving the stimulus of 
special promotion, the traditional concern of 
the Export-Import Bank of the United States 
for major overseas projects continues un- 
changed. 

From memory, Henry Kearns can circle 
the world with the names of nations where 
Eximbank’s money is at work on projects 
that can beneficially alter economic condi- 
tions. Under one or another of the Bank’s 
programs, it is helping to finance roadbuild- 
ing equipment in Colombia and an east-to- 
west highway in Malaysia; a heavy engine 
manufacturing plant in Israel, airport con- 
struction in Saudi Arabia, an oil refinery in 
Kuwait, and a hotel in Ceylon; a nuclear 
energy power plant in Taiwan and a hydro- 
electric and irrigation dam in Afghanistan— 
all these along with projects in Europe, Africa 
and the islands of the Pacific make a list that 
could fill many pages. 

While there is a chance for American goods 
and equipment to improve conditions around 
the world, Henry Kearns and the Eximbank 
will strive to make the list longer and the 
world trade of the United States stronger. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON. WILLIAM R. COTTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, as reports 
of increased U.S. participation in the 
Cambodian war continue to attract the 
attention of the Nation, my concern over 
the direction of our Southeast Asian 
commitment has heightened. Although 
this is only the first full week of the 
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92d Congress, I must express my serious 
reservations over these new events. 

I have carefully studied the statements 
of various administration spokesmen, 
and have heard the President explain his 
plans for withdrawal from Southeast 
Asia, Although I did not always agree 
with the pace of the withdrawal plans or 
all of its components, I felt that the 
President was moving in the right 
direction. 

Recent reports from Cambodia and 
Thailand have increased my concern 
that the United States might be slipping 
into another massive military commit- 
ment. Reports of U.S. air support of 
Cambodian operations, U.S. airlift serv- 
ice for Cambodian troops, U.S. instruc- 
tors for Cambodian and Thai troops, all 
rekindle memories of the early sixties 
before large numbers of U.S. advisers 
were provided to the then Diem regime 
in South Vietnam. 

After the invasion of Cambodia last 
year, President Nixon attempted to re- 
assure a troubled American people by 
stating: 

The only American activity in Cambodia 
after July 1 (1970) will be air missions to 
interdict the movement of enemy troops and 
material where I find that it is necessary to 
protect the lives and security of our men in 
South Vietnam. 


This declaration is seemingly under- 
mined by the new reports of heavy U.S. 
air support for Cambodian troops and 
the introduction of instructors for Cam- 
bodians and Thais seems a violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter of the Presi- 
dential declaration. 

I do not feel that such vague terms as 
“protective reaction” and “interdiction” 
hide from the American people the im- 
plications of these new moves. If the 
U.S. experience in South Vietnam is any 
indication, air support and instructors 
suggest a further U.S. military commit- 
ment. This, I submit, flies in the face of 
the Vietnamization plan and the Nixon 
doctrine so often offered by the adminis- 
tration. 

I would respectfully suggest to my col- 
leagues that these latest activities expose 
the Achilles heel of the President’s plan. 
Earlier my doubts were aroused by the 
continuous use of the term “ground com- 
bat troops.” This is a very vague term 
but at base means that there will be a 
continued presence of U.S. air support 
and logistical personnel numbering 
around 150,000 in Southeast Asia. The 
President has not talked about the with- 
drawal of forces other than “combat 
troops” which suggests a large and po- 
tentially dangerous commitment of U.S. 
personnel for many years. This is un- 
acceptable. 

Mr. Speaker, the President must state 
clearly and concisely what is our policy 
in Southeast Asia. I am aware that the 
President has, and on some occasion 
needs, discretion in foreign policy, but 
if the American people are being asked 
to take up new burdens in Cambodia or 
in other Southeast Asian Nations, the 
President has the obligation to inform the 
American people and to seek the author- 
ity from Congress. 

The last Congress, of which I was not a 
Member, attempted to exercise its re- 
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sponsibility by passing a modified form of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. This 
amendment prohibited U.S. ground com- 
bat troops in Cambodia and U.S. advisers 
from Cambodia. The administration has 
so fractured the language of that amend- 
ment as to ask us to believe that “in- 
Structors” are not “advisers” and thus 
not restricted by law. 

I feel that the Congress must estab- 
lish its authority in this matter. First, 
I urge the President, himself, to report 
to the Congress and the American peo- 
ple his view of the obligations of the 
United States in Southeast Asia and to 
prepare legislation for congressional ap- 
proval to support this plan. Second, Iam 
introducing an addition to the Cooper- 
Church amendment which expressly for- 
bids the continuation of U.S. air support 
or sea combat support in Cambodia. 

Mr. Speaker, I remain willing to work 
with the President in the elimination of 
our direct military commitments in 
Southeast Asia. The experience of the 
last 10 years is eloquent testimony to the 
unacceptable costs of attempting to be 
the world’s policeman. This Nation 
stands, as it always has, ready to assist 
those nations who desire to fight for 
their freedom, but given our own press- 
ing domestic problems, we cannot as- 
sume the entire burdens of these battles. 
And given our democratic form of gov- 
ernment we cannot embark upon wars 
without the consent of Congress and, 
ultimately, of the American people. 


FAMILY OF SEVEN TRIES LIVING 
ON $6.21 A DAY FOR FOOD 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
obvious differences of opinion over 
whether it is possible for a family sub- 
sisting on welfare to purchase nutrition- 
ally balanced meals. As we all realize, 
numerous attempts have been made on 
an experimental basis which have re- 
sulted in abject failure. I have inserted 
the following article printed in the San 
Diego Union as evidence that an attempt 
has been made to procure balanced meals 
on the amount budgeted by the welfare 
department. Without making a decision 
as to the correctness of either claim, 
I wish to question whether the Federal 
Government itself has conducted a study 
of this question, and whether anything is 
being done to educate welfare recipients 
as to the types of nutritious food avail- 
able and instructing them on the pur- 
chasing and preparing of such foods 
within their allocated budgets. 

WELFARE BUDGET: FAMILY or SEVEN TRIES 
LIVING ON $6.21 a Day FOR Foop 

CARLSBAD.—A family of seven here has set 
out to prove that a family can eat nutri- 
tionally and appetizingly on a welfare budg- 
et of $6.21 @ day for food. 

Dr. and Mrs. Leon Jones and their five 
children yesterday began a week-long ex- 
periment to prove that, with good planning 
and good cooking, a welfare budget is ade- 
quate. 
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For breakfast yesterday, they had bacon 
and eggs, orange juice, milk for the chil- 
dren, toast and coffee—a total of $1.62. 

They had such a big breakfast that no one 
was very hungry at lunchtime, so they had 
only sandwiches and milk. This meant sav- 
ing the soup they had planned to have. Last 
night dinner consisted of fried chicken with 
rice and gravy, carrot and celery sticks, date 
nut bars and milk or tea. 


TOTAL FOR DAY 


“We spent $5.93 for food yesterday,” Mrs. 
Jones said. “All that is required is proper 
planning and purchasing to live within a 
budget of 29 cents per person per meal.” 

Mrs. Jones buys the groceries after working 
a half day in her husband-chiropractor’s of- 
fice. 

“I buy for quality as well as for price,” 
she said, referring to a discount store where 
she likes to shop. “Milk and eggs come from 
a wholesale dairy.” She buys nine half-gal- 
lons of milk at a time. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jones feel it is a fallacy to 
believe that growing children are always 
hungry. 

FALLACY CLAIMED 

“If the children are fed an adequate, 
balanced diet they don’t have such a craving 
for snacks,” Mrs. Jones said. “Another fal- 
lacy that boosts the food budget of many 
families is the belief that the family must 
have meat for protein. 

“Protein comes in many foods. Fresh milk 
can be stretched by adding powdered milk 
and powdered protein may also be added to 
the milk,” she explained. 

The family decided to try the experiment 
after seeing a television couple who tried 
the budget for a week and reported that the 
welfare budget was not adequate. 

The children are Jeff, 14; Scott, 12; Jenni- 
fer, 11; Jay, 8; and Missy, 6. 


PHONE CALLS 


Yesterday they hai three telephone calls 
from people who thought they were trying 
to embarrass people on welfare. 

“We feel sorry for people who are unable to 
manage,” Mrs. Jones said. “Perhaps it would 
help if people on welfare were taught to 
plan and purchase meals. We do not include 
any tobacco or liquor on our grocery bill. 
One person called to complain that we were 
saying that people on welfare should not 
smoke or drink beer. 

“What we are setting out to prove is that 
children of people on welfare can be fed nu- 
tritionally,”’ she said. 

Dr. and Mrs, Jones will feed their fam- 
ily without augmenting their budget with 
the $18 a month in surplus commodities that 
are available to people on welfare. 

“We certainly could live well if we had 
all the protein that is available from sur- 
plus commodities,” Mrs. Jones said. 


YOUTH AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished member of “the establishment,” 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller III, has given a 
great deal of thought to the question of 
how the generation gap might be 
bridged, how young people can be effec- 
tively brought into meaningful partici- 
pation in our national life. Mr. Rocke- 
feller incorporated some of his ideas in 
a speech at Amherst College last month. 
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In reprinting Mr. Rockefeller’s speech 
in its issue of January 2, the Boston 
Globe had the following to say, by way 
of introduction: 


Last month John D., Rockefeller 3d jour- 
neyed from New York to Amherst, Mass., to 
address students representing Amherst, 
Hampshire, Mount Holyoke, Smith and the 
University of Massachusetts. In the back of 
his mind he had an idea about how to en- 
courage student-establishment cooperation. 
He was even prepared to offer $25,000, no- 
strings attached, to cover organizational ex- 
penses for projects the students might want 
to undertake. 

But even before Mr, Rockefeller could ex- 
plain his ideas, some students threw up the 
picket lines. They questioned the morality of 
accepting money from “Mr. Establishment” 
himself, questioned the complicity of Rocke- 
feller oil and industrial holdings and the 
Vietnam war. 

Ten days later the students changed their 
minds and voted to accept the gift. One over- 
30 editor thinks the gracefulness with which 
Mr. Rockefeller accepted the temporary re- 
buke and the ideas presented in his speech, 
printed here, had much to do with their 
change of mind. 


The text of Mr. Rockefeller’s address, 
as reprinted in the Boston Globe, is as 
follows: 


YOUTH AND THE ESTABLISHMENT—CAN THEY 
Work TOGETHER? 


(By John D. Rockefeller IIT) 


More than two years ago I began a brief 
excursion into the world of the young. In 
preparing for a speech I had agreed to make, 
I decided to try to find out, to my own satis- 
faction at least, what the youth revolution 
was all about. 

The experience turned out to be rewarding. 
But by the time I delivered the talk, I knew 
the excursion had become a journey, one 
that is still going on with no end in sight. 

It is still going on for me because the 
problem I tried to understand still exists— 
and in many ways has become more complex 
and difficult. Our society appears to be more 
divided and polarized than before. And yet, 
my thesis then—and now—is that this need 
not be so, that we are wasting our best chance 
for constructive action. 

I said in my remarks two years ago that 
the ferment of youth is potentially a power- 
ful and constructive force in dealing with the 
problems our society faces. If that is true, 
then the crucial issue is not the youth rev- 
olution but the nature of the older genera- 
tion's response to it. 

I believe then, as I do now, that a basis 
exists for cooperation between youth and the 
Establishment. I said in the speech: “A 
unique opportunity is before us to bring to- 
gether our age and experience and money 
and organization with the energy and ideal- 
ism and social consciousness of the young.” 

I felt satisfied. But then I sent a copy of 
the text to my son Jay in West Virginia. He 
liked it with one exception. He pointed out 
that my conclusions dealt in generalities, 
that I was not specific about how the link- 
ages could be made between youth and the 
Establishment in working on the critical 
social issues of our time. 

Ever since, I have been turning over in 
my mind the question of finding specific ways 
to bring the resources of young and old to- 
gether. I have discussed this question with 
many young people—present and former 
Peace Corps and VISTA volunteers, Federal 
employees, central city and suburban high 
school students, leaders of youth organiza- 
tions, college students, young professionals, 
I have discussed it too with members of the 
Establishment—businessmen, lawyers, gov- 
ernment officials, university professors. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAM 


Very early one idea emerged which offered 
promise of fulfilling the need with one ma- 
jor stroke. Not a new concept, it seemingly 
had great promise. Simply put, it was a 
National Service program, launched and 
sponsored by the Federal Government, in 
which young men and women would devote 
one to two years in nonmilitary service to 
their country. 

In recent years this basic idea has been 
advanced by a number of respected national 
leaders. It was the subject of an excellent 
study by a group called the National Service 
Secretariat. The plans that have been pro- 
posed vary in details, but the central theme 
is the same: a large-scale program to em- 
ploy the restless energies of young people 
in areas of genuine need for subprofessional 
manpower, areas such as the environment, 
tutoring, and delivery of health services. 

In many ways, this approach has great 
appeal. And yet, the more I studied the idea, 
the more I came to the conclusion that it is 
not the answer. 

I say this not because of the obvious and 
formidable problems of implementation— 
getting legislation passed, handling large 
numbers of young people out of the 4 mil- 
lion who turn 18 every year the substantial 
cost involved, the bureaucracy which would 
arise in Washington to manage the program. 
If these were the only obstacles, one could 
roll up one’s sleeves and go to work. 

But there is a more fundamental difficulty. 
A formal national program of service, orga- 
nized and funded by the Federal government, 
is not in tune with the mood and temper 
of the young today. It might have been a 
good design in the 1950s or even the 1960s, 
but my strong belief is that in this country 
now it is obsolete. 


WHAT THE YOUNG WANT 


Most of the concerned young people do 
not want to be cogs in a national program. 
By and large, they are very skeptical about 
working for the Federal government. They 
much prefer a loose and free form of orga- 
nization which can move flexibly to the tar- 
gets of opportunity at the local and regional 
levels. And they want to have some infiuence 
over any activity to which they make a per- 
sonal commitment. 

A major factor is the desire of many 
young people for action that is directed to- 
ward social change, recognizing as they do 
that basic changes are essential if we are 
to cope with the problems our society faces. 
It is not that government programs can- 
not generate social change, but that they 
are often indirect, slow-moving, and bureau- 
cratic. Moreover, government programs in- 
volving change are always politically sensi- 
tive, and this seems intensified when they 
employ the young. 

This limiting factor came through clearly 
in my discussions with ex-Peace Corps and 
VISTA volunteers. They agreed that on bal- 
ance their service had been worthwhile. They 
also agreed that as long as the volunteer 
engaged in straightforward service activities, 
everything was fine. But if he pressed for 
social change, he became controversial and 
therefore a threat. 

It is of course disappointing to come across 
what appears to be a grand solution to a 
major need and find out that it is no solu- 
tion at all. While I favor increased govern- 
ment support for programs involving the 
young, it must be recognized that such pro- 
grams will be mainly in the service and 
training areas rather than in areas involving 
social change. If young people are to work 
directly on the massive problems confront- 
ing our society, and if fundamental social 
change is to be ible where necessary, 
then I believe it will be the private sector 
which will have to develop and support the 
required programs. Is it realistic to envision 
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this happening on a big enough scale to be 
significant? 

One essential condition is the readiness 
of the young to be involved in social issues. 
In my judgment this still continues to exist. 

I stated before that the youth revolution 
was no passing fancy, no mere generation 
gap, but a fundamental shift in values and 
commitment. I believe the evidence of the 
past two years bears that out. Young people 
continue to be actively involved—in political 
action, in pressing for institutional reform, 
in scores of new organizations dealing with 
the environment and other issues. The scale 
of this involvement justifies saying that the 
beginnings of a “national service” program 
do exist in this country, scattered and spor- 
adic to be sure, but grass roots effort from 
the bottom up rather than the top down. 
It consists of tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual and group efforts by young people all 
over this nation, 

This involvement is all the more impres- 
sive because it is voluntary, The young have 
other options, but they act out of genuine 
commitment and conviction. Far from being 
some radical frenzy, it is in the original 
American tradition of private initiative, of 
voluntary action. 

At the same time, however, violence and 
militancy have also increased. A sense of 
perspective on this issue is badly needed. 
Every activist movement will contain its 
destructive elements and so it is with the 
young. The vast majority wants to improve 
this society, wants to solve the problems we 
have lived with too long, wants to help build 
a@ decent and just life for all. The chief dan- 
ger is that these responsible young people 
will become frustrated through lack of suc- 
cess in their efforts. 


THE FAILURE TO RESPOND 


In my judgment, the fundamental issue 
still is relative lack of response by the Estab- 
lishment to the constructive potential of the 
young. We may have a “national service” 
effort in this country in terms of the motiva- 
tion and energy and commitment of tens 
of thousands of young people. We do not 
have it in terms of organization and money 
and expertise. This is what the Establish- 
ment could supply. But it has not done so 
to any significant degree. In the past two 
years, I have not seen a response on the 
part of the Establishment comparable to the 
build-up of projects and activities on the 
part of the young. 

Thus we play into the hands of the ex- 
tremists by frustrating the efforts of the 
large number of dedicated and positive 
young people who want to be constructive. 
By our failure to respond positively to youth- 
ful activism, we are throwing away what 
is potentially our best asset for needed so- 
cial change; indeed we may well be con- 
verting it from an opportunity to a major 
problem. 

And so we arrive at the underlying ques- 
tion: Is it possible for youth and the Es- 
tablishment to come together, to break 
through the misunderstandings, the anger 
and hostility, which now divide them? 

It seemec to me that the only course was 
to probe this question more deeply, to try 
to find out in some systematic way whether 
or not there are genuine grounds for coopera- 
tive effort between young people and Es- 
tablishment members, What are the obstacles 
to cooperation, and can they be overcome? 
How would both groups react to specific 
projects in which they would work together? 


A SOLID BASIS EXISTS 


Answers are beginning to emerge in the 
work and research of a small task force 
which I have sponsored, The approach was 
first to develop a number of specific ideas for 
joint action by young people and Establish- 
ment members, and then to test the more 
promising in a scientific survey of both 
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groups, The survey was also designed to diag- 
nose the mood and temper of the two groups 
on a wider range of issues and try to find 
out what they think of each other. 

In the course of the research, 872 students 
and 408 Establishment leaders were inter- 
viewed, Within the latter group, it was de- 
cided to concentrate mainly on business ex- 
ecutives. 

If I were to summarize in one sentence 
what these interviews tell us, it would be 
this: while there are formidable obstacles 
to be faced—and I do not underestimate 
these for a moment—there does exist a solid 
basis for cooperative effort between young 
people and the Establishment. Cooperation 
is wanted by both groups. Both believe that 
it is urgently needed. 

Findings from the survey strongly support 
this central conclusion. For one, there is sub- 
stantial agreement among college students 
and business executives on the issues which 
must be dealt with. Both groups single out 
as collaborative issues the major aspects of 
the urban crisis: poverty, racism, pollution, 
overpopulation, drug addiction. Ending the 
Vietnam war remains a dominant concern 
for the students but when asked about prob- 
lems to which they will devote their person- 
al time, they rank the war fourth behind 
poverty, pollution, and racism. 

This seems to indicate a pragmatic shift 
which can be summed up in a comment by 
one respondent: “Let’s stop talking and start 
doing.” 

Another important indication is the ex- 
pressed willingness of the two groups to work 
with each other. In spite of their misgivings, 
young people are ready to give cooperation 
a try. By almost a 3 to 1 margin, they say 
they would rather work with the Establish- 
ment in coping with the social issues of our 
time than with protest groups. 

At the same time there is an enormous 
frustrated desire on the part of business 
leaders to establish dialogue with the young. 
Three out of four desire active cooperation. 
Their prevailing view is summed up by the 
comments of one businessman: 

“Whatever the causes of the rebellion, we 
had better get together with these young 
people, for the issues they are raising are 
our issues, the problems facing us as a na- 
tion. We need their ideas; we need their 
help. They are frustrated; we are frustrated. 
They are angry; we are angry. Neither gen- 
eration can afford merely anger or frustra- 
tion. Instead we must work together.” 


SOME OTHER INDICATORS 


There are many other indicators. Among 
businessmen there is less backlash against 
students than is the case in the general pop- 
ulation. The accent is not on writing off or 
further isolating the college rebels, but rath- 
er part, the great majority of students 
believe that the American system is flexible 
enough to solve problems and overcome flaws 
without resort to radical change. Thay over- 
whelmingly reject violence as against reason. 

Most encouraging as to the possibility of 
cooperative action is the fact that both the 
students and businessmen endorse all four 
of the specific sample projects in the survey. 

One of the projects deals with a number 
of ways to encourage and support the in- 
volvement of the young in the political life 
of this country. 

Another has to do with setting up public 
interest study and action groups in the Ralph 
Nader manner, but at the local level. 

A third, called “Dialogue Week” is a meth- 
od of bringing young, people and business 
executives together for a substantial period 


of time. This would be done in a setting de- 
signed to help stimulate genuine communi- 
mt Gale rad the planning of an ongoing proj- 
ect. 

Ranked highest by both students and busi- 
nessmen is a project calling for a two-year 
environmental program in a major river val- 
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ley. It would involve creating a student cor- 
poration, based in a consortium of univer- 
sities in the area. The students would draw 
on faculty expertise as needed, and work to 
enlist the know-how and support of the 
Establishment in the area, especially the 
business and civic leaders. 


FORMIDABLE OBSTACLES 


So much for the encouraging factors. As I 
have already indicated, the survey also high- 
lights many formidable obstacles to coopera- 
tion. They involve a strange and difficult 
combination of problems, ranging all the 
way from the rational and practical to the 
emotional. 

One major factor is the continuing frus- 
tration of students over the Vietnam war. 
Another is the growing number of students 
who now hold a radical diagnosis of society. 
Between young people and the Establishment 
generally, there is a mutual display of sur- 
face anger and hostility, and a deeper kind 
of mistrust. The students do not trust the 
businessmen to stay with any project in 
which business interests become affected. 
The percentage of student activists who see 
businessmen as overly-concerned with 
profits as against social responsibility has 
increased sharply in just one year. For their 
part, the businessmen are wary of student 
immaturity, and radicalism, and few see any 
reason why they should subject themselves 
to harangues and abuse. 

Then there are the new values held by a 
great many students which often conflict 
with those held by most businessmen. These 
students do not doubt their ability to make 
a living, to be successful in the conventional 
sense if they so choose. Taking these bene- 
fits for granted, they discount them and 
emphasize the importance of the individual, 
the desirability of social change, the search 
for meaningful personal relationships and 
meaningful work. They question authority 
on almost every count and hold up virtually 
every institution of our society for re-exam- 
ination, For the most part, they find them 
wanting. 

Another barrier to cooperation is a grow- 
ing feeling of isolation and alienation on the 
part of many students as they react to the 
public’s anger against campus unrest. The 
students are drawing back and intensifying 
their identification with other groups in the 
society who are seen as fellow victims. 

These are the obstacles which have tended 
to immobilize the situation, to dampen ini- 
tiatives between two groups for whom mech- 
anisms for coming together do not normally 
exist in our society. Ironically, these ob- 
stacles are mainly of the kind that can be 
met only by coming together, by working 
them out in contact with one another, in 
genuine dialogue. 

The forces operating in favor of collabora- 
tion between youth and the Establishment 
and the obstacles standing in the way are 
fairly evenly balanced. Whether the balance 
will be tipped positively or negatively in the 
future will depend very largely on the nature 
and extent of the leadership exercised by 
Establishment groups. 


UP TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 


For it does seem to me, when all things 
are considered, that the main responsibility 
for a movement toward reconciliation and 
joint action now rests with the Establish- 
ment. Young people have been involved and 
committed for some time; it is our turn now. 
The situation cries out for reconciliation, for 
directing energies toward cooperation rather 
than conflict, for joint action on the awe- 
some problems we face. We must be gen- 
erative rather than reactive. We must take 
the initiative to create the conditions that 
will bring us together. 

I believe that a process of reconciliation 
can succeed if we do not come to it with 
naive expectations. The realistic hope is for 
mutual understanding to the degree that we 
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can work together despite differences in 
values and attitudes. 

The task force I have mentioned to you 
briefly will continue to exist and is now work- 
ing to bring several projects into being. But 
none of us sees these projects as anything 
more than points of entry, an opening wedge 
into some of the complex and difficult prob- 
lems confronting us. We know that a few 
scattered efforts will not bring about funda- 
mental results. The hope is to help start 
a process of reconciliation of collaboration, 
and thereby serve to stimulate and encour- 
age many more joint-action proposals. 

There are almost infinite possibilities for 
youth-Establishment cooperation. It might 
be as simple an idea as major businesses and 
law firms going to campuses not only to re- 
cruit students, but also to find out how they 
can help the students to use their develop- 
ing professional tools In the search for so- 
cial progress. It might be a state or major 
city developing an intern program which 
really works, as the New Jersey intern pro- 
gram has. It might be providing logistical 
support—a meeting place, telephones, trans- 
portation—for a local group working on the 
environment. It might be a genuine effort 
within a large organization to open up com- 
munication with its younger members. 

If 100 corporate presidents each undertook 
to develop or respond to one such idea for 
youth-Establishment collaboration, what a 
difference it would make. If they were joined 
by 100 university presidents, by 10 or 20 
governors, the heads of our ten largest unions, 
the leadership of half a dozen of our reli- 
gious denominations, the presidents of 20 
foundations, the leadership of a dozen pro- 
fessional societies—if each of these leaders 
develops one good project for youth-estab- 
lishment cooperation on the pressing social 
problems of our time, what a massive impact 
it will have. 

I am talking now about new projects, not 
merely listing the activities in which we are 
now engaged, but new projects specifically 
based on responsiveness to young people, If 
we can do this on a meaningful scale, it will 
begin to complete the picture of a “national 
service” program generated in the private sec- 
tor, matching the motivation and drive of 
the young with the comparable response by 
the establishment. 


RESTORING THEIR FAITH 


If this could happen, the faith of the 
young activists in the American system would 
be redeemed, It would go a long way toward 
meeting their urge to be relevant and con- 
structive, to be part of the decision-making 
process, to really contribute to the forward 
motion of our society. The best impulses of 
the establishment would be maximized, in- 
cluding the desire for reconciliation with the 
young and readiness to use skills and re- 
sources for purposes larger than private suc- 
cess. 

And perhaps the most important, we would 
make progress on the tough issues that face 
our society today. 

I believe these goals are possible. Whether 
they are attained will depend on the efforts 
of each one of us. I have confidence that we 
will rise to the challenge. And this is the pros- 
pect which makes me feel these are exciting 
times to be alive. 


TWO-YEAR REVIEW OF ACCOM- 


PLISHMENTS, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I quote in full the 
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report of Attorney General John N. Mit- 
chell on his 2-year review of accomplish- 
ments of the Justice Department: 


Two-Year REVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


(By Attorney General John N. Mitchell) 


Ladies and gentlemen, this particular date— 
January 19—has a special significance to me, 
because exactly two years ago I was still en- 
joying the blessings of private life. All that 
changed the following day, however, when 
Richard Nixon became President of the 
United States. On that occasion he promised 
the American people a new beginning in a 
number of national priorities, including the 
administration of justice. As he took office, 
that particular program—designed to bring 
the machinery of justice into the twentieth 
century—included: 

1. Getting new supporting legislation from 
Congress. 

2. Mounting an effective assault on orga- 
nized crime 

3. Improving the enforcement of civil 
rights in all statutory areas, 

4. Hitting the narcotics traffic on all fronts. 

5. Using all available antipollution en- 
forcement tools to enhance the quality of 
the environment. 

6. Protecting free competition for the ben- 
efit of the American consumer and the 
American economy. 

7. Giving new life to the concept of justice 
by upgrading the processes of enforcement, 
adjudication, and corrections. 

These were the objectives, and in offering 
you & brief summary of the Department's 
accomplishments in the past two years, I will 
leave it to you how well these objectives are 
being fulfilled. Specific details, including 
some charts and tables, have been given to 
you for your information and analysis. Let 
me touch upon some of the highlights before 
I entertain your questions, 


LEGISLATIVE 


Out of some 39 legislative items submitted 
by the Department, Congress enacted 27 or 
approximately 70 percent. These included 
those that we consider the most important, 
such as the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1970, the D.C. Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedures Act of 1970, and the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse, Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970. 

The Department also won Congressional 
financial support for its intensified programs. 
From fiscal year 1968 to 1971, Department 
employment has grown from 34,800 to a pro- 
jected 43,600—an increase of more than 25 
percent—in order to carry out our larger 
objectives. One agency—the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration—required a 
budget increase of 6400 percent during the 
Same period, in order to fulfill its program of 
financial aid to state and local governments. 
Our needs were substantial, and we were 
able to win corresponding support from Con- 
gress. Department of Justice appropriations 
for 1968 were $437.5 million. So far in fiscal 
1971 the Department has received appropria- 
tions of $1,150.6 million—representing a 163 
percent increase—and some other necessary 
appropriations should still be forthcoming. 
I should point out, of course, that $480 mil- 
lion of the last figure represents funding for 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration which grants aid to state and local 
organizations; this is a very substantial in- 
crease for LEAA over previous years. 

ORGANIZED CRIME 


In response to President Nixon’s call for 
au all-out war against organized crime, an 
interdepartmental assault has been made on 
this national evil. The President established 
a National Council on Organized Crime, com- 
posed of the heads of all Federal departments 
and agencies who can bring an enforcement 
effort to bear on the problem, with the At- 
torney General as Chairman. The Council 
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has developed national strategies against var- 
ious aspects of organized crime and has pro- 
vided top-level direction to the interdepart- 
mental strike forces established in most large 
cities, 

In the past two years the Department 
has put the strike force approach on a 
permanent basis, has increased the number 
of such forces from 7 to 16, and is able to 
report exceptional progress in securing evi- 
dence against organized crime syndicates and 
in bringing prosecutive action. The number 
of high-echelon organized crime leaders in- 
dicted rose from 58 in calendar 1968 to 103 
in calendar 1970—nearly 78 percent. The 
number convicted rose in the same period 
from 20 to 45—or 125 percent. In the past 
two years approximately half of the top 
bosses of the nation’s two dozen organized 
crime syndicates were indicted or convicted. 

Our intelligence work tells us that some 
of the organized crime leaders can’t stand 
the heat and have left their areas of opera- 
tion. 

One of the weapons that has greatly aided 
this battle has been court-authorized wire- 
tapping, which was provided in the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
but which the previous Administration re- 
fused to use. It was stated at that time that 
wiretapping, even when hedged about by 
Constitutional safeguards, was an invasion 
of privacy, and that anyway, it couldn't real- 
ly help at getting evidence. 

When President Nixon took office he sanc- 
tioned the use of this court-authorized wire- 
tapping, and I am able to report that of 
the 214 Federal interceptions authorized and 
executed during calendar 1969 and 1970, 
nearly all produced incriminating evidence. 
They have resulted in more than 600 arrests 
and more than 500 indictments—mostly 
against organized crime figures. While most 
of these cases are still in progress, we have 
already won 30 convictions. 

At the same time, there have been no 
complaints that anyone’s privacy was in- 
vaded. Moreover, we have strongly enforced 
the prohibition against private wiretapping 
contained in the same 1968 act, and as a re- 
sult complaints of such violations have 
dropped from nearly 100 a month to about 
30 per month. 

Another important gain in the war on 
organized crime has been the intensified use 
of criminal tax evasion charges or- 
ganized crime figures, with indictments in- 
creasing by 250 percent and convictions by 
53 percent between 1968 and 1970. 


OTHER CRIME 


In the broader area of crime, including 
street crime, the Administration has acted 
decisively wherever its jurisdiction permitted. 
Employment in the United States Marshals 
Service has been increased by nearly 55 per- 
cent for the 1971 fiscal year. In the past two 
years the number of Assistant United States 
Attorneys has been increased by 51.3 per- 
cent, compared to a 27.4 percent increase 
over the entire previous eight-year period. In 
the District of Columbia the number of As- 
sistant United States Attorneys increased al- 
most 100 percent, paralleling a sharp increase 
in the D.C, police force. In addition, the 
Department of Justice supported D.C. au- 
thorities in developing an effective drug 
treatment and rehabilitation program. 

The results have been especially apparent 
in the District of Columbia. Starting in July, 
and for every month recorded since then, 
the crime rate has decreased decisively in 
comparison with the same month a year 
earlier, reaching a 25.4 percent decrease in 
September 1970 and a 23.3 percent decrease 
in November. 

A crucial factor in the D.C. criminal jus- 
tice picture was the D.C. Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedures Act of 1970, which was 
drafted by the Department of Justice. Among 
other things, this Act created many new 
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judgeships to ease the backlog of cases. The 
Department swiftly processed the proposed 
appointees for these judgeships, and we can 
begin to see a reduction of the case backlog. 
In fact, the huge backlog of approximately 
6,000 juvenile cases has been virtually elimi- 
nated. 

To speed the processes of Federal justice 
throughout the country, the Administration 
has accelerated the appointment of judges to 
fill vacancies. President Nixon appointed 115 
Federal judges—83 of them in 1970, when 
the number was the largest in American 
history. Every one of these was cited as qual- 
ified by the American Bar Association. Proc- 
essing of judgeship candidates, including in- 
vestigations and recommendations, was ac- 
complished by the Department of Justice at 
a much faster rate than in the two previous 
Administrations. 

At the same time, Federal grants to help 
improve local law enforcement agencies have 
been greatly strengthened within the last 
two years. Total funding for the agency 
established for this purpose, the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, 
climbed from $63 million in 1969 to $480 mil- 
lion appropriated for fiscal 1971. 

While the nationwide crime rate has not 
yet turned downward as a result of these 
efforts and those of state and local govern- 
ments, it is encouraging to note that in the 
first nine months of calendar 1970 the crime 
rate did drop in 23 cities of more than 100,- 
000 population, including Baltimore, Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburgh, Seattle and St. Louis. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the field of Civil Rights, the Department 
of Justice has made an outstanding contri- 
bution in the past two years. In the area of 
education we filed 94 cases compared to 68 
over the previous two years. The number of 
school districts sued Jumped from a total of 
56 in the two years, 1967 and 1968, to a 
total of 254 in the past two years—a 350 
percent increase. Due in large part to Justice 
Department negotiation and litigation, the 
percentage of black school children in the 
11 southern states attending desegregated 
systems increased from less than 6 percent 
prior to the opening of school in 1969 to 92 
percent at the opening of the 1970-1971 
school year. Of the 50 remaining school dis- 
tricts in this area that are without any de- 
segregation plans, 22 are now under private 
suits, 16 under Federal suits brought by 
the Department of Justice, and the remain- 
ing 12 are under analysis preparatory to fur- 
ther action. 

Let met emphasize that our figures re- 
flect an analysis on a district by district 
basis, because that is our framework of con- 
cern. They are not on an individual school 
basis. A few days ago the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare released 
figures on this same general subject. Those 
figures were necessarily different from ours, 
since they referred to schools and not to 
school districts. They confirmed not only 
conversion of the districts, but substantial 
integration of schools within those districts. 

In the housing field, we have successfully 
implemented a national fair housing pro- 
gram following the 1968 act and its 1969 
amendment. In 1969 and 1970, 64 housing 
cases were filed in 22 states and the District 
of Columbia. Equally important, negotiation 
resulted in securing the removal of racial dis- 
crimination from the policies of 19 United 
States title insurance companies. Similar 
progress has been made through negotiation 
or litigation with multiple listing services, 
real estate brokers, apartment operators, and 
large housing developers. 

Achievements in fair employment may 
best be measured by the cases actually 
brought to trial, and by the relief won. The 
number of cases brought to trial moved from 
two in 1967 to 16 in 1970; appellate argu- 
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ments, from 0 in 1967 to 11 in 1970; con- 
sent decrees entered, from 0 in 1967 to 8 in 
1970. These actions included many multi- 
defendant suits, such as one against five 
building trade unions and three joint ap- 
prenticeship training committees in Seattle, 
the first of its kind; another state-wide suit 
against a power company; one against an 
Ironworkers local, resulting in the most 
comprehensive relief yet obtained in any 
trade union case. Through negotiation, 
with more than 80 potential defendants in- 
volved, the Department won an anti-dis- 
crimination agreement from the movie and 
television industry in Los Angeles. The De- 
partment also filed the first cases alleging 
discrimination against women, Mexican- 
Americans and Indians. 

In public accommodations, the Depart- 
ment filed the first cases in the North, the 
first cases alleging discrimination against 
Puerto Ricans, and the first cases against 
penal institutions. 

I also wish to emphasize that the Civil 
Rights Division is devoting considerable at- 
tention to the Department’s Title VI respon- 
sibilities. Last year it established a Title VI 
unit whose sole responsibility is to work 
with Federal agencies in assuring non- 
discrimination in federally assisted or funded 
programs. 

Besides the dedicated work of the Civil 
Rights Division, the Department’s Commu- 
nity Relations Service made substantial prog- 
ress in helping minority groups and orga- 
nizations in their dealing with other ele- 
ments of our society, including state and 
local governments. In its role as conciliator 
in disputes and as a liaison agent in poten- 
tial community problems, the Service helped 
to move minorities forward while promoting 
peace and stability on the campuses and in 
the communities. In the past two years CRS 
has decentralized so that two-thirds of its 
professional staff is in the field, rather than 
one-third prior to 1969. The measurable de- 
cline of racial outbreaks in the United States 
over the past twelve months ts due to many 
factors, not least of which is the continuing 
work of the Community Relations Service. 


NARCOTICS 


Against the nation’s growing narcotics 
problem the Nixon Administration mounted 
an all-out campaign on all fronts—at home, 
at our borders, and at the foreign sources of 
illicit drugs. This has been the first admin- 
istration to make narcotics control part of its 
foreign policy. As a result, new cooperation 
has been won from Mexico in destroying 
drugs at their sources and in policing our 
common border against dope smuggling. At 
our urging, Prance and Turkey have stepped 
up their anti-narcotics efforts. 

Through the initiative of President Nixon, 
broader cooperation has been won from in- 
ternational organizations. Last summer the 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern So- 
ciety, an arm of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, agreed on methods by which 
NATO could combat the drug traffic. Follow- 
ing that meeting the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Narcotic Drugs created a special 
fund for anti-narcotics programs in Septem- 
ber 1970. The Director of the Division of Nar- 
cotic Drugs of the United Nations Secretar- 
iat has already visited Thailand and Burma 
to start implementing these programs. 

At home, narcotics agents have closed 
down an average of one clandestine labora- 
tory per week for the last two years. With the 
help of the interdepartmental strike forces 
they have staged raids against major distri- 
bution rings, including one—largest such 
operation in history—that so far has netted 
169 arrests. Prosecutive action against drug 
traffickers has increased correspondingly— 
from an average of 486 defendants filed 
against per month at the end of 1968 to 808 
by the last of 1970—an increase of 66 percent. 

I should point out that this later figure is 
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even more potent, because we changed our 
mode of operation to concentrate on the large 
interstate distributors, leaving to state and 
local agencies the responsibility for enforce- 
ment against local drug peddlers. In the same 
period the amount of illicit drugs removed 
from the domestic market increased decided- 
ly from 1969 to 1970. It more than tripled 
in the case of heroin and doubled in the case 
of marihuana, Due in large part to efforts by 
our Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, similar increases are shown in the 
amount of drugs removed from the interna- 
tional traffic. 

Anti-narcotics legislation passed by Con- 
gress last October will certainly permit still 
more effective action against this national 
menace. 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


As part of the comprehensive environ- 
mental quality program initiated by the 
Nixon Administration, legal action against 
polluters has greatly intensified, and the 
battlefield has been expanded to include 
mercury and thermal] violations. 

In the past two years the Department has 
reinstituted the Refuse Act of 1899 as a wea- 
pon against polluters. Cases under the Ref- 
use Act increased fourfold in 1970 against 
the preceding two years. Injunctive suits un- 
der this Act were first introduced in March 
1970, with 25 sults filed since then, includ- 
ing ten mercury dumping suilts—some 
against very large operators. 

The first Federal action to enjoin thermal 
water pollution was brought against a Flor- 
ida power company, bringing a landmark 
ruling that dumping hot water is a form of 
pollution and is actionable under the Refuse 
Act. 

In the first Federal enforcement of the 
Clean Air Act, the Department won an order 
from a Maryland District Court (sustained 
by the appellate court) to close down a plant 
because of air pollution. 

In addition to these actions by the Land 
and Natural Resources Division, the Anti- 
trust Division secured a consent decree win- 
ning prompt and effective relief in the au- 
tomobile smog case. Without the expense 
and delay of a court trial, the decree provided 
very stiff penalties and requirements against 
the big four manufacturers, and promises to 
speed the development of an effective auto 
smog device. 

ANTITRUST 


The Department has made significant 
strides in preserving the free competition that 
Hes at the center of our country’s economic 
system. Through five major conglomerate 
merger cases, most of which are still pend- 
ing, the Antitrust Division has helped create 
a climate in which the incidence of con- 
glomerate mergers has sharply declined. In 
addition the Department has challenged the 
Systematic practice of reciprocity marketing 
agreements that have worked against com- 
petition among suppliers. Seven such cases 
have been filed in the past two years, com- 
pared to none previously. Altogether, the De- 
partment filed 112 Antitrust cases in two 
years—more than in any two years of the pre- 
vious Administration. Antitrust cases grew 
from 55 in 1968 to 67 in 1970. 


CORRECTIONS 


In response to President Nixon's 13-point 
program for Federal corrections reform, the 
Department developed a 10-year plan to mod- 
ernize and upgrade the Federal prison system. 
Not only will this program carry out the 
judgments of the courts for the protection 
of the community, but it will also provide 
custodial care consistent with human dig- 
nity and will place greater emphasis on cor- 
rection of the offender. 

Major progress was also made in 1970 on 
programs to teach industrial skills to inmates, 
to provide the most advanced therapeutic 
and psychological help, to provide daytime 
community work to selective inmates, and 
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to assist in creating a meaningful transition 
in the return of prisoners to normal life. 

In addition, construction funds for a multi- 
purpose Metropolitan Correctional Center in 
New York City have been provided. Plans are 
being drawn for a similar center in Chicago, 
and for a facility in North Carolina to treat 
mentally disturbed and violent offenders. The 
Bureau of Prisons will soon open the first 
regional staff training center for Bureau em- 
ployees and for state and local correctional 
Officials. 

At the same time, through the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the De- 
partment is providing funds to improve 
state, city and county correctional institu- 
tions. Such grants have increased from $3 
Million in fiscal year 1969 to over $100 mil- 
lion for 1971. 


TAX ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of Federal tax laws has been 
greatly improved in the past two years, Proc- 
essing of cases has been streamlined, so that 
in 1970 the processing of a criminal tax case 
averaged only two months and six days, com- 
pared to three months and ten days in 1967— 
an approximately one-third reduction. The 
percentage of cases won in the trial courts 
increased from 73 to 81, in the appellate 
courts from 79 to 81, and in the Supreme 
Court from 73 to 85. The number of civil and 
criminal cases closed both increased in this 
period, and with special reference to crimi- 
nal cases the figure rose from 659 to 1005— 
approximately 50 percent. 

As for results, collections by the Tax Di- 
vision grew from $69 million in 1967 to $76 
million in 1970, while the amount of money 
saved in the same years increased from $85 
million to $104 million, 


PORNOGRAPHY 


Lastly, I want to mention progress against 
smut peddlers—a campaign that has been at 


times frustrating, but has always had a 
significant place in the Administration’s pro- 
gram. First let me acknowledge the key role 
of the Post Office Department, which has gen- 
erally provided the initial investigations lead- 
ing to prosecutive action and which has been 
especially active under Postmaster General 
Blount, The following figures speak for them- 
selves: 

As of January 1, 1969, the Department of 
Justice was involved in five investigations of 
major distributors, and eight distributors 
were under indictment. By January 1, 1971, 
the figures had jumped to 58 and 55, respec- 
tively, or more than 1000 percent for investi- 
gations and more than 600 percent for indict- 
ments. 

In the past 12 months, out of 13 cases in- 
volving major distributors, the Government 
has won 11. Virtually every decision against 
the defendant is on appeal to a higher court, 
but several convictions have been sustained 
at the appellate level, including cases against 
two of the largest distributors in the country. 

As you know, only one of the three anti- 
pornography bills drafted by the Department 
and proposed by President Nixon was passed 
by Congress. We intend to resubmit anti- 
pornography legislation to the 92nd Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


Ladies and gentlemen, these are only some 
of the accomplishments of the men and 
women of the Department of Justice in the 
past two years. Limited time prevents my in- 
cluding many others representing equal dili- 
gence and dedication by the various divi- 
sions, bureaus, and services within the De- 
partment. Again, I leave to your candid judg- 
ment the degree to which they represent the 
fulfilment of our goals. 

Now I will be happy to entertain your ques- 
tions, which I trust you will confine to the 
subject of the Department’s two-year 
achievements. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE DISABLED AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, January 16, 1971, I had the 
pleasure of being the principal speaker 
at the combined annual banquet and in- 
stallation of officers of the Philadelphia 
County Council and Pennsylvania Third 
District, Disabled American Veterans. 
This affair was held at Sciolla’s Restau- 
rant, 521 West Pike Street, Philadelphia. 

I should like to call my statement to 
the attention of my colleagues because 
it pays just tribute to the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, a major organization, but 
also because it attempts to explain why 
the veteran is entitled to special treat- 
ment. I do believe that elements of this 
statement might well be repeated 
throughout the country. The statement 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EILBERG 


Commander Roseman, Commander Rich- 
ards, Commander Bonatucci, Commander Os- 
tash, Vice Commander Fishman, Vice Com- 
mander Cornfield, Mr. Haas, Mr. Seidler, Mr. 
Tammy, Mr. Norris, Representative Lederer, 
Mr. Zinkoff, Mr. Gormley, fellow veterans, 
Reverend Clergy, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to the DAV, 
its distinguished history, its members, its 
present programs, and its future plans. Mem- 
bers of Congress well know that this great 
veterans’ organization has accomplished 
much. And I am also proud to tell one and 
all that Iam a member of the DAV. 

For wounded veterans of the First World 
War, the Second World War, the Korean 
War, and now the war in Vietnam, the DAV 
has been a strong helping hand. Although 
its membership is restricted to the wartime 
disabled, it nevertheless works tirelessly for 
the welfare of all veterans, and the leader- 
ship which it provides has been outstanding. 
The testimony of its national officers is al- 
ways heard with the utmost seriousness and 
attention by the members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees of both the House and 
Senate, and, cf course, all Members of Con- 
gress follow veterans’ legislation very closely, 
whether we are members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees or not. 

All Americans owe a great and continuing 
debt to those who fought for our freedom 
and were wounded or suffered illness or dis- 
ease because of their active service in our 
armed forces. Acknowledging that debt here 
today is a task in which I take pride, and 
Please be assured that it is one which is 
uppermost in my mind when occasions arise 
when I have the opportunity to vote in favor 
of veterans’ legislation, particularly for those 
bills benefiting the wartime disabled and 
their dependents. 

In all of its many splendid activities in be- 
half of disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents, the DAV is ever aware of the guiding 
principle of its founding. This principle was 
that our nation’s first duty to her veterans 
is the care and rehabilitation of the wartime 
disabled and help for their dependents or 
survivors. 

The DAV’'s objectives include the follow- 
ing: proper medical care and treatment of 
veterans for disabilities incurred in or ag- 
gravated by military service; training and 
education designed to restore the wartime 
disabled to gainful employment; and ade- 
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quate compensation to the widows, minor 
children, and dependent parents of those 
veterans whose deaths are caused by their 
service-incurred disabilities. These are 
worthy aims that deserve everyone’s support. 

I have heard it said many times, the day 
& nation turns its back on its veterans, that 
is the day it becomes an ungrateful nation 
and will no longer be considered great among 
the other nations of the earth. I concur in 
that thought. 

Incidentally, let me say here and now, it 
matters not to me or the DAV what the edi- 
torial writers, other associations, or the do- 
gooders say about.our veterans benefit pro- 
gram, I have only one comment for these 
people and that is simply this—the veterans 
benefit program was awarded to cur nation’s 
defenders by a grateful Congress and a grate- 
ful people; and I want to assure you that we 
in the DAV will fight like hell if need be to 
keep them in the law books of our land. 

Too many Americans have forgotten what 
all veterans have done, It is not enough to 
think of and honor the heroes of war, both 
living and dead—the men who have won 
our nation’s highest honors by their military 
valor or by their bravery—the gallant soldier 
who parachuted behind enemy lines—those 
who, single handed, captured or killed large 
numbers of enemy troops—or who threw 
themselves on a hand grenade, overseas or 
here in this country in training, to save the 
lives of their comrades. 

No, it is not enough to honor only these 
noble men, All veterans haye made great 
sacrifices. And it is not right to say, as many 
people do, that these who have served as our 
defenders in war “have merely done their 
duty.” 

One newspaper expressed its opinion can- 
didly, “when veterans made up a tiny pro- 
portion of the U.S. population, it perhaps 
could be reasonably argued that they de- 
serve special treatment as long as they lived, 
but well over 22 million Americans are vet- 
erans—well over ten percent of the popula- 
tion. Congress must decide whether it really 
wants to perpetuate the preferred status of 
such a large segment of our society.” We hear 
simliar statements on news broadcasts and 
read them in the press. 

Now, therefore, for those who downgrade 
the preferred status of veterans and are jeal- 
ous of the earned benefits, I would like to ex- 
plain what is so special about the veteran. 

First of all, the veteran is special because 
he is selected. Right away, the fact that he 
is selected makes him something special and 
puts him in a class by himself. He is no longer 
free; he is subject to military law, and he be- 
comes a special breed, committed to give his 
life, if necessary, for the ideals of freedom 
around the world. 

He cannot be flat footed; he cannot be 
lame; he cannot be uncertain or short of 
vision—he must be as perfect as possible. 
And, not only physically perfect, but the vet- 
eran must be mentally alert. Furthermore, 
he must be morally fit—he cannot be a crim- 
inal; he cannot be perverted; he cannot be 
emotionally unstable. He must know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong; he lives 
in unsegregated barracks, black and white to- 
gether, as equals—they fight together and 
they sometimes die together for freedom. 

The lame, the sick, the uncertain are re- 
jected. 

Conscientious objectors, students and key 
people in lucrative positions are excused or 
labeled “4-F." Only the best physically, 
mentally, and morally are called to war. And, 
so only the best are fit to be killed. So, even 
in our sophisticated society this special breed 
performs a sacrificial service. Only the brave 
are selected and only a race of ingrates would 
forget their sacrifice. 

From the heights of Iwo Jima to the depths 
of Vietnam, the veteran is a special breed. 
Our enemies recognize the veteran as spe- 
cial—that’s why they single him out and 
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rage: “Go home, G.I.!" He can made an 
amphibious landing; he can take a hill; he 
can storm a bunker; he can annihilate the 
enemies of freedom. But he can also feed 
the widow and the orphan; he can become 
the friend of children in foreign lands; he 
can charm more people than the most ex- 
perienced diplomat. And yet, some people 
have the gall to ask “What is so special about 
the veteran?” 

Well, I can tell you that Congress thinks 
the veteran is “special.” 

During the past year, it became apparent 
that the VA hospital system was in dire 
financial need. And the Congress responded. 
We allocated $105 million more than the 
President requested for the VA hospital 
system. 

Another bill passed in the last Congress 
with my vigorous support also expanded the 
services of the VA hospital system. Public 
Law 91-496 provides for greater sharing of 
medical facilities and talent between VA 
hospitals and university or teaching hos- 
pitals of proven excellence. This certainly 
should improve the quality of care available 
to the hospitalized veteran. 

On Veterans Day, 1969, I visited the VA 
hospital at University and Woodland Ave- 
nues. I was impressed with the commitment 
to service of the doctors, nurses, and admin- 
istrators at the hospital. I also was impressed 
with the increasing demand for more hos- 
pital beds needed in the Philadelphia area. 

Last summer, I was instrumental in con- 
vincing the Veterans Administration to con- 
tract for an additional 25 beds for veterans 
care at the Navy Hospital, bringing the num- 
ber of contract beds available there to 75. 
These beds, along with the 488 available 
at University and Woodland Avenues, has 
brought the total bed capacity for the Phil- 
adelphia area veteran to 563. 

This is clearly not enough. The Philadel- 
phia Veterans Administration services the 
fourth largest veterans population in the 
country but 20 other American cities have 
more VA beds. 

This clearly is unjust. This clearly is im- 
practical. 

I have taken the case of the Philadelphia 
veteran directly to Donald E. Johnson, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, in Washing- 
ton. I have urged that the VA seek authori- 
zation and funds for either a new 500-bed 
hospital in Philadelphia or a 500-bed annex 
to the University and Woodland Avenues 
facility. 

And we have received a ray of hope. John- 
son has told me there seems to be consider- 
able evidence of the need for another VA 
medical facility in Philadelphia. 

He went on to say that the project has a 
high priority and has assured me that every 
consideration will be given to its early de- 
velopment and implementation. 

This is not to say that we are going to 
have a new VA hospital tomorrow. But it 
does mean the VA recognizes our problem 
here in Philadelphia and that is the first big 
step. I pledge to you tonight that I will do 
all I can to ensure that the VA converts its 
concern for our problem into bricks and 
mortar and beds. 

We in Congress have not forgotten the 
veteran and we will not forget the veteran. 
That too I promise. 

Thank you. 


POLLUTION: POSSIBLY A SOLUTION 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the May 
and June 1970 issue of the University of 
CXVII——54—Part 1 
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Chicago magazine carried an article in 
which Dennis F. Miller perceptively dis- 
cusses the problem of pollution and sug- 
gests several approaches to the resolution 
of this problem. 

So that my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to be aware of Mr. Miller’s 
comments, I insert the text of his article 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


POLLUTION: POSSIBLY A SOLUTION 
(By Dennis F. Miller) 


Everybody talks about pollution and every- 
one does something to contribute to it— 
burns coal, drives a car, etc. Everybody talks 
about pollution but can do something about 
it. Individuals at the University of Chicago 
are trying to point the way. The author is a 
graduate student in history at the University. 

The idea of pollution is not new in Amer- 
ica. Conservationists and ecologists have 
been warning the nation of the inherent 
dangers of the gradual poisoning of the 
environment for years. But the widespread 
interest by the public in all aspects of pol- 
lution is a relatively recent phenomenon. 
People at all levels of society have begun to 
be vitally aware of the connection between 
the heavy pollution around them—the dirt 
and dust they must live in daily; the smelly 
and dirty air they must breathe—and the 
dangers to their health and that of their 
children born and unborn; many forms of 
life are being driven to extinction; indeed 
man’s own existence seems to be at stake. 

Not everyone, however, is frightened. There 
are still differing opinions on pollution com- 
mon among governmental officials, educators, 
businessmen, and the population in general. 
One common assumption is that this concern 
with pollution is only a fad and will be only 
a transient episode in history. Optimists scoff 
at the current emotional outbursts of doom 
and smugly say that the imagination should 
be held in check and a more rational ap- 
proach be taken. They say that pollution is 
not really a problem, because if it were, Cali- 
fornia voters would not have turned down 
legislation for the mandatory installation of 
air pollution devices on automobiles. These 
people point out that this so-called pollution 
only amounts to a change in our environ- 
ment brought about by the natural evolu- 
tion of man and his technology. People of 
this opinion say that we have nothing to 
fear, since man is the most adaptable of 
creatures on the earth and that man will 
continue to exist and flourish no matter 
what happens to the environment. 

Based on the assumption that man is not 
really greatly affected by his environment, 
this approach predicts that man will remain 
essentially the same through the future, with 
perhaps minor modifications brought about 
by the need to accommodate the increasing 
levels of pollution in the environment. But 
this best of all possible worlds view disre- 
gards the more than probable mutagenic ef- 
fects of prolonged exposure to heavy pollu- 
tion on future populations. Man may not 
become extinct, but he may develop into 
something inferior to his present state of 
biological development, 

Another approach to the problem, held by 
leading conservative economists, points out 
that the responsibility for this situation lies 
with the people who create the demand for 
the product. Just as the obstetrician cannot 
be blamed for the baby, the generating plant 
cannot be blamed for the pollution that ac- 
companies electricity. If pollution is to be 
cleaned up, it should be the consumer only 
who bears the cost. If it is to be cleaned up, 
the consumer must do away with the auto- 
mobile. To decrease the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, the theory goes 
on, one could stop exhaling it. The amount of 
clean air, water, etc. we want will depend 
solely on how much we are willing to buy, 
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and will not be solved by being emotional and 
talking in terms of good or evil. Obviously 
this approach releases the manufacturing in- 
dustry from any obligation for its contribu- 
tion to pollution, and the state and federal 
governments from action and leadership. It is 
the voracious consumer who alone should be 
blamed for his lack of foresight and greedi- 
ness, 

A third, unconcerned view of pollution 
argues that the current interest in pollu- 
tion is merely an upperclass fad that will 
function to the detriment of the working 
class. For example, those people who would 
most benefit from a clean lake would be those 
people who would use it for swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing, i.e., suburbanites and well-to-do 
citizens, whereas, it is the workers who bene- 
fit from the factories and other industries 
operating at full production on the lake. If 
the polluting plant is shut down, then the 
worker is out of a job. 

What is most significant about these opin- 
ions on the pollution problem is that they 
represent the conventional wisdom that now 
directs the country, and as long as they are 
dominant there is not likely to be any notice- 
able change in pollution control. Pollution 
cannot be solved by a piecemeal effort with 
little or no planning. It will require a recon- 
ceptualization of the aims of our techno- 
logical development and ways of approaching 
and solving the problem of pollution. 


FEDERAL ACTION OR INACTION 


What has the federal government done to 
insure that its citizens need not live in mor- 
tal fear of epidemics and continually increas- 
ing amounts of pollution? In his State of 
the Union Message of January 22, 1970, Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon said “the great ques- 
tion of the seventies is, shall we surrender to 
our surroundings, or shall we make our peace 
with nature and begin to make reparations 
for the damage we have done to our air, to 
our land and to our water?” and went on to 
propose the Clean Waters Act with $4 bil- 
lion to be authorized immediately, for Fiscal 
1971, to cover the full federal share of the 
total $10 billion cost on a matching fund 
basis. This would be allocated at a rate of 
$1 billion a year for the next four years, with 
a reassessment in 1973 of needs for 1975 and 
subsequent years. Basically this measure will 
upgrade municipal sewers and sewage treat- 
ment plants. But many people in the en- 
vironmental management field consider the 
proposal an utter waste of money. Why? Be- 
cause the government has made no long-term 
studies of any significant nature, nor at- 
tempted to reconceptualize the pollution 
problem so that it can be solved for the en- 
tire nation. The notion seems to be: take 
these billions of dollars, spend them on pol- 
lution and the pollution will disappear. 

What is more, the government has been 
steadily reducing and eliminating research 
funds. Argonne National Laboratory, for ex- 
ample, which has had many environmental 
research projects, has been forced to abandon 
a number of them and even to release some 
scientific and technical staff members be- 
cause of budgetary decreases, This uncoordi- 
nated shortsightedness reflects government's 
own frustration: it allows one agency to 
fund environmental research and another 
one to cut back on funds. Logically, the gov- 
ernment should begin in the national labora- 
tories to study the many complex problems 
of pollution, and to sponsor independent 
studies elsewhere, and to develop plans of 
attack; but these steps are not being taken. 

President Nixon’s $10 billion proposal 
for secondary sewage treatment for all 
urban areas and major industry reflects 
poor planning and is similar to trying to 
stop a flood by throwing one sbovelful of 
sand at a time in front of the onrushing 
water, The Metropolitan Sanitary District 
of Greater Chicago has had secondary sew- 
age treatment for forty years (and this fa- 
cility is called one of the engineering won- 
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ders of the United States), but it will ».ill 
require at least $2.4 billion to improve its 
present system, which is now the most mod- 
ern in the nation, to meet federal water 
quality standards over the next ten years. 
The land area of the district is a little over 
860 square miles. Therefore, it would appear 
that the amount of money that will be re- 
quired to upgrade the remainder of the na- 
tion to the poini that Chicago is today would 
stagger the imagination. It must also be 
kept in mind that the envisioned $10 bil- 
lion system will be designed to remove only 
solid substances and reduce BOD (biochemi- 
eal oxygen demand) loading, but completely 
inefficient in coping with dissolved materials 
and deadly viruses. Obviously something is 
wrong with this approach. The $10 billion 
will barely take care of repairs and day-to- 
day operations over the given time span. 
What is needed is a new approach, not the 
spending of more and more billions, which 
literally will go down the drain. 


STATE ACTION OR INACTION 


State action too has been ineffective. For 
example, when the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District for Greater Chicago (most of Cook 
County) asked the state of Illinois for per- 
mission to tax itself in order to meet state 
water quality standards. At that time, the 
state legislature told MSD that it could not 
receive the money to do the necessary work, 
which in 1969 amounted to $1.9 billion. The 
legislature told the MSD that it could re- 
ceive $380 million, but it could only spend 
$60 million per year, which would be scarcely 
enough to keep up to the population growth. 
Now the cost for the same system amounts 
to $2.4 billion in 1970 dollars. 


UNIVERSITY ACTION 


The University of Chicago has taken an 
official stand against pollution by its recent, 
very costly conversion from coal to gas in all 
University buildings and plants, but individ- 
ual members of the faculty are trying to go 
beyond that stand by developing formal 
academic programs to deal with the pollution 
question. R. Stephen Berry, professor of 
chemistry and in the James Franck Insti- 
tute; David P. Currie, professor of law, who 
has been teaching environmental law for the 
past several years; John R. Sheaffer, research 
associate in the Center for Urban Studies, 
known nationally for his ideas on solid waste 
disposal; and David Atlas, professor in the 
Department of Geophysical Sciences, who has 
served for several years as an advisor to the 
Chicago Air Pollution Control Department, 
are all exploring ways to establish a program 
of environmental study and research, and 
management. During spring quarter such a 
course was taught jointly by Berry, Sheaffer, 
Currie, and Daniel H. Janzen, professor in 
the Department of Biology and the Commit- 
tee on Evolutionary Biology. What they hope 
for eventually is to have a formal academic 
unit, @ committee on environmental studies, 
that will graduate highly trained environ- 
mental managers. 

Those who enter such a degree program to 
achieve competency in environmental man- 
agement will find the curriculum to be rigor- 
ous and very demanding in terms of both 
time and effort, above and beyond what can 
be termed normal college work, Berry points 
out, “In order to deal wtih the complexities 
of environmental management, an individ- 
ual will be asked to achieve broad cross- 
training in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, social sciences, and economics. Such 
a ‘manager’ will have to know and under- 
stand the operations of complex political ar- 
rangements such as a city; he will have to 
discern the relationship between science and 
industry in association with natural re- 
sources, and the fate of wastes; in order to 
deal with the health problems, he will have 
to gain insight in blology and public health; 
to understand the costs involved, he must 
achieve a firm background in economics; to 
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comprehend the research and development 
aspects of the technology, he will have to 
develop at least a familiarity with engineer- 
ing, which will also enable him to think in 
terms of realistic approaches and goals. For a 
basic acquaintance with the legal problems 
involved, along with necessary punitive ac- 
tions or other legal steps required, he will 
have to be cognizant of the law and be able 
to initiate new approaches in this regard and 
recommend the sound legislation that will 
be required for the future. Of course, with 
problems of this sort there is the social ele- 
ment, therefore, a good background in social 
science, urban studies, population control, 
etc., will be of critical importance.” 

It is very important, now that widespread 
interest is developing in the problem of pol- 
lution, Berry feels, that we take the time 
to educate ourselves carefully and not rush 
into stopgap laws and legislation that don't 
really solve the problem. This has happened 
too often in American society. “We cannot 
afford to let this happen now,” Berry says, 
“because we are dealing with something that 
is too fragile. There is a good possibility 
that we are approaching a point of no 
return.” 

According to one cataclysmic theory, the 
Greenhouse Effect, as the carbon dioxide 
concentrations increase, the atmosphere will 
become transparent to sunlight, but opaque 
to heat radiation from the earth, thereby 
resulting in an overall increase in tempera- 
ture around the world. Berry says that there 
is a reasonable possibility that by the year 
2020 there will be enough carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere to create this Greenhouse 
Effect, which would cause the ice caps to 
melt and the oceans to inundate coastal 
areas, including cities around the world. Ac- 
tually, he added, carbon dioxide concentra- 
tion rises nearly one ppm per year, or about 
half of one per cent per year, It should also 
be remembered that this process may be 
quickened by increasing pollution of the 
oceans to the point that they are not as 
effective in removing the carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere. 

Another group of scientists have a theory 
that is to another extreme. They believe 
that as the amount of particulate matter 
in the atmosphere increases because of heavy 
pollution of the upper portion of the atmos- 
phere, there will be increasing opacity re- 
sulting in the sun's energy being reflected 
back into space. This will cause the temper- 
ature of the world to drop, and ultimately 
cause a new ice age, 

Berry’s own favorite apocalypse is that 
which could be caused by increasing dosages 
of lead in the atmosphere. He said present 
levels supposedly are well below industrial 
toxic levels, but only by about a fraction of 
three. “One of the effects of chronic lead 
poisoning is making its victims stupid. I 
sometimes think we have more than passed 
that critical threshold.” 


THE ROLE OF ELECTRIC GENERATING UTILITIES 


Commonwealth Edison made a policy de- 
cision several years ago that it would eventu- 
ally go entirely into atomic power generation 
of electricity. Therefore, it did not make 
sense to its managers to maintain its con- 
ventional power generating plants in a highly 
efficient state, only in a state sufficient to 
meet operational requirements, on a daily 
basis, caused by the electrical requirements 
of its subscribers. Consequently, the pollu- 
tion emitted from the conventional plants 
increased over the years until pressure from 
groups at the University and other interested 
citizens forced a change in this policy. 

Thus, heralded and accompanied by many 
radio and television commercials, Common- 
wealth Edison has in recent years been at- 
tempting certain piecemeal open-ended meas- 
ures pollution. For example, Com- 
monwealth Edison has been advertising that 
it is removing the sulfur dioxide and par- 
ticular matter from the smoke flowing from 
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its generating plant stacks; but what it does 
not say is that it is doing nothing to remove 
the fifty or more hydrocarbons and oxides 
of nitrogen in the same smoke. It is satisfied 
only to meet certain standards and not worry 
about the other pollutants. It wants proof 
that the other pollutants are causing dam- 
age before it will take steps to reduce them. 
In further proof of its concern for pollution, 
Commonwealth Edison has been making 
much of the fact that it is now bringing in 
low sulfur content coal from out of state. 
The public is not told that there is already 
enough low sulfur coal in Illinois to meet 
their requirements now and in the future, 
so the measure is meaningless. 

In regard to its atomic plant at Zion Com- 
monwealth Edison has fought the proposal 
that it construct water cooling towers. The 
company has stated that it had neither the 
necessary funds and technology nor the land 
on which to build the towers, and that the 
water would probably not essentially harm 
Lake Michigan. It will construct cooling 
towers, if forced to, but by then it may be 
too late for the lake; the environment may 
not be able to spring back, 


THE CLOSED SYSTEM 


The present open-ended or incremental ap- 
proach to pollution that depends on the 
variously sluggish consciences of the pol- 
luters, has brought the nation to the pass 
it is in today. In all likelihood such an 
approach is not going to solve the problem 
in time, if at all. Dr. John R. Sheaffer and 
his staff at the Center for Urban Studies have 
been working on a plan which will not only 
eliminate pollution throughout the nation 
but offer tangible economic returns both to 
the polluter and the community. It is termed 
the “closed-system” approach. The closed- 
system concept is basically a simple one: 
instead of pouring the industrial wastes and 
sewage into the waterways and instead of 
puffing smoke into the atmosphere, the pol- 
lutants can be converted, chemically and/or 
mechanically, into other useful, rather than 
deadly, substances, and put back into the 
nutrient cycle. 

Some years ago the Wisconsin Steel Cor- 
poration, one of the smaller manufacturers 
situated on the Calumet River, for example, 
switched to a partially closed-system ap- 
proach. When the company changed over 
from the open hearth to basic oxygen meth- 
od of production, the company spent $3 mil- 
lion on an electrostatic precipitator to catch 
the flue dust from the basic oxygen furnaces, 
which cost less than $1 million. The precipi- 
tator captures 100 tons of flue dust which 
had formerly gone into the air over Chicago. 
This dust contains almost sixty to sixty-five 
per cent iron units, as compared to the ap- 
proximately thirty-five per cent iron units 
in the ore taken from the Mesabi Range and 
it is fed back into the furnaces, For Wis- 
consin Steel that was money as well as pol- 
lution that was going up into the air before 
the precipitator was installed. 

Wisconsin Steel is also using the closed- 
system approach to water pollution, Because 
it now cleans, recycles and reuses thirty- 
eight million gallons of the sixty million gal- 
lons of water required for its operations, it 
has decreased outfalls in the Calumet River 
from thirteen to five. Total plant reduction 
of river water use is fifty-four million gal- 
lons a day, which compares very favorably to 
the previous ninety-eight million gallons per 
day pumped from the river in the north 
plant's one-through or open-ended system. 
Water used to cool furnaces is fed to cooling 
towers and used again. Iron oxide removed 
from the water is eventually fed back into 
the blast furnaces instead of into the river. 

An excellent example of how industry can 
stop pollution and how it can utilize the 
closed-system approach without passing 
costs on to anyone was dramatically pointed 
out in the August, 1967, issue of Coal Age 
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in an article that predicted that electric util- 
ities will produce approximately forty-five 
million tons of fly ash per year by 1980. (Fly 
ash is common to all industries that utilize 
coal as a combustible.) Only about six per 
cent of the total fly ash being produced is 
being utilized to turn out useful products. 
The remaining ninety-four per cent is being 
disposed of in some manner at a cost to the 
producer of about two dollars per ton. But 
fiy ash is a resource in disguise. It is rich in 
alumina (AL,O,), which can be made into 
high purity alumina, which in turn can be 
made into aluminum, In fact, out of the 
forty-five million ton fly ash pile that will 
be present in 1980, about ten million tons 
of alumina could be produced, or enough to 
make about five million tons of pure alumi- 
num metal. (In 1966 the U.S. aluminum in- 
dustry was producing about three million 
tons.) About nine million tons of oxides of 
iron can be obtained from fly ash and about 
eight million tons of high grade iron ore pel- 
lets. Other products that could come from 
fly ash would be bricks, blocks, cement, and 
all types of lightweight aggregates. In addi- 
tion, these chemicals could be extracted: 
500,000 tons of high purity titanium dioxide 
(TiO,); 500,000 tons of potassium oxide 
(K,O); 500,000 tons of sodium oxide (NA,O); 
and 400,000 tons of phosphorous pentoxide 
(P,O,); and unknown pounds of uranium 
(U,O,), germanium, and vanadium. 

The new closed-system approach is struc- 
tured around three main concepts: (1) pol- 
lutants are resources out of place; (2) pol- 
lution management systems must be design- 
ed as closed systems; and (3) the environ- 
ment is a total entity. The present open-sys- 
tem approach can be closed simply by re- 
cycling pollutants back into the productive 
cycle, thereby avoding direct discharges. The 
final concept is of the total environment as 
a unit with the elements relating and inter- 
acting with each other. The relationships 
tend to be in balance but are constantly 
changing; hence, the environment is describ- 
ed as a “dynamic equilibrium.” 

These three concepts were the basis of the 
waste water management programs that are 
being developed and implemented in a plan 
for Muskegon and Ottawa Counties, Michi- 
gan, by Dr. Sheaffer and his staff. The plan 
calls for a pipeline to be used to transport all 
wastes from an urban area to a site which 
environmental and geologic studies have 
shown to be safe for the operation of a waste 
water management program. A series of 
treatment lagoons are being constructed at 
the site, which will provide settling to re- 
move settleable solids, aeration (oxygen), 
aerobic bacteria to consume soluble organic 
wastes, and photosynthetic cells to convert 
nitrates and phosphates into algal cell 
material that can be retained by the soil. 

The lagoon facility offers several other dis- 
tinct advantages over the secondary sewage 
treatment system. First, large amounts of 
storage can be provided in the treatment 
lagoon to hold and treat unusually large 
flows of water generally associated with 
storm-water run-off and combined sewer 
overflow. Second, because of the large volume 
of water held in the lagoon treatment facility, 
it has the capacity to assimilate toxic shock 
loads associated with industrial spills. Even 
if the bacterial colony is killed off by the 
toxic material, the incoming wastes are stored 
until another colony can be established. This 
is quite different from an activated sludge, 
where a colony kill results in the discharge of 
partially treated wastes for seven to ten days 
until a new colony is established. An analysis 
of a large activated sludge plant in the Mid- 
west showed that such colony kills are likely 
to occur as frequently as six times per year. 

The lagoon treatment is also more effective 
in virus removal. Research showed that thirty 
days retention in a lagoon produced seventy 
per cent negative samples (for viruses) in 
comparison to the ten per cent positive sam- 
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ples obtained from secondary treatment 
plant effluent. 

After the waste water is treated in the 
lagoon system, it will be applied to geolog- 
ically suited land areas. In the Muskegon- 
Ottawa County plans, these areas are glacial 
outwash plains, which were unproductive for 
lack of water and nutrients. The purified 
waste water will be applied to the land with 
large automated rotating-spray irrigation 
rigs and the land will be sown. The har- 
vesting of crops from the irrigation site will 
complete the treatment process and close 
the system. In studies by the University of 
Pennsylyania where similar techniques were 
used, the corn crop in similarly poor agricul- 
tural areas was doubled In terms of bushels 
harvested. 

The availability of land will not be a 
problem, according to Sheaffer. Only 130,000 
acres of land would be required to accom- 
modate a billion gallons of waste water a 
day. “Assuming the average daily per capita 
contribution of waste water to be 141 gal- 
lons,” says Sheaffer, “the land area required 
for waste water disposal would be 0.0183 
acres per person.” A preliminary evaluation 
of the major metropolitan areas in the U.S. 
strongly suggests that such land areas exist 
within 100 miles of most metropolitan areas; 
and, these lands are now generally unproduc- 
tive, adding little to the economic base of the 
region. 

Environmental researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are not wild-eyed Cas- 
sandras wailing in a wilderness of waste and 
pollution. They are working, like Berry, try- 
ing to educate, forming local Clean Air com- 
mittees, urging measures upon the Chicago 
City Council, and bringing up legislation at 
the national level. Or like Shaeffer they are 
working on concrete proposals such as the 
closed-system. While a solution is in sight, 
results can only be obtained by sustained 
support of such programs, and demands by 
all citizens for a pollution-free environment. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE UNO—THE 
CFR, AND THE SOVIETS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, are the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the 
United Nations trying to incite a war in 
Southern Africa? In defiance of the rul- 
ing by the World Court that South Africa 
legally maintains the mandate over 
South-West Africa, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on October 28, 
1966, voted to take over Southwest 
Africa. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace had been commissioned 2 
years earlier by the General Assembly 
of the UNO to prepare a war plan for the 
invasion of South-West Africa and in 
August 1964, began contacting prospec- 
tive authors for the plan. The plan subse- 
quently released under the title “Apart- 
heid and U.N. Collective Measures” called 
for a blitz invasion and conquest. See 
my earlier remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps, volume 113, part 8, page 10430; 
volume 113, part 8, page 10544; and vol- 
ume 113, part 10, page 13140. 

While favoring such an invasion, the 
Soviet Union until recently never con- 
sented to the use of her troops as called 
for in the plan of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. In Febru- 
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ary of 1970, the Soviets for the first time 
in the history of the U.N. indicated they 
would act to enforce a resolution of the 
Security Council to invade and occupy 
South-West Africa. 

Writing on “The War in Southern 
Africa” in the October 1969, issue of For- 
eign Affairs, official journal of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, an organization 
instrumental in the creation of the 
United Nations, Mr. R. L. Howe called 
for a “swamp of blood” in that area. It 
should be pointed out that Howe wrote 
with the editorial imprimatur of fellow 
CFR members John J. McCloy, McGeorge 
Bundy of the Ford Foundation, and 
Henry Kissinger, adviser to President 
Nixon on foreign affairs. 

Is this not strange behavior on the part 
of the UNO, CFR, and Soviets who pur- 
port to favor peace? 

I insert in the Recorp remarks by 
Mary Davison of the Council for Foreign 
Relations and Susan Huck’s article on 
this subject which appeared in the Re- 
view of the News: 


BLOOD-SOAKED WAR AND BANKRUPT 
PROSPERITY 


WHAT'S YOURS, IS EVERYBODY'S 


An aroused Congress, facing a hot election 
campaign, has been operating in a situation 
of frenzy and turmoil. As the economic ‘“‘de- 
pression” deepens, the Supreme Court and 
the Congress have collaborated in a scheme 
calculated to abolish property ownership in 
the United States. First the Court decided 
that non-property-owners can vote in bond 
elections—and so they can vote to levy 
taxes and debt on other people’s property. 
Next, Congress voted to give the vote to 18- 
year-olds. These actions should assure the 
passage of all money issues to come before 
the voters. 


WHAT SOME CAN DO—FOR THEIR COUNTRY 


In another incident, Congress and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System cooperated in activities 
which, taken together, would inevitably 
bring on an economic crisis. First, Congress 
enacted, under the appealing title of “The 
Kennedy Round” a program of the United 
Nations Conference cn Trade and Develop- 
ment, This law called for a gradual elimina- 
tion of the protective tariff and permits low- 
wage foreign imports to flood the American 
market—thus closing our own formerly 
lucrative world markets and producing vast 
unemployment with closing of mines and 
factories. 


FORCE YOUNG TO PAY WHOSE DEBTS? 


Next, the Federal Reserve System acted to 
furnish the second item in the distress pack- 
age, by raising the interest rate. This has 
made it impossible for people to obtain mort- 
gage money. Extremely high loan rates has 
added to unemployment in the building 
trades and their suppliers—thus spreading 
unemployment throughout the business 
world. As the expected increase occurs in 
the army of the unemployed, we hear more 
and more of a new draft law for “Public 
Service” and for “Non-Military Service". The 
young are told they owe a “service to the 
world”. So United Nations devotees in Con- 
gress are seriously considering how to force 
these young people by law to pay their debt. 
Even as many Congressmen are screaming a 
demand for the return of their own Con- 
stitutional powers—which they themselves 
voted away to the United Nations super- 
government—they advocate for the young 
an unconstitutional draft law requiring in- 
voluntary servitude—in short, slavery. 

When our readers contacted their Con- 
gressmen about the meaning of Article 25 of 
the U.N. Charter, many of the legislators 
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sent the inquiries to the State Department 
for reply. This resulted in a flood of govern- 
ment form letters saying “We” are not bound 
by the Article to “accept and carry out” the 
decisions of the United Nations, but only the 
decisions of the Security Council! Most of 
the Congressmen relayed this absurd State 
Department “reply” to their constituents, 
apparently seeing nothing wrong with it. The 
fact that this commitment “to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil” (of the United Nations) is without res- 
ervation, seems to have escaped them. 


HAS CONGRESS DECLARED U.N. WARS IN ADVANCE? 


In approving Article 39, Congress already 
has delegated the power to declare war, and 
to determine when, where, why or with 
whom the wars shall be fought, to the Secu- 
rity Council. And they have been trying, for 
more than a year, to bluff the President into 
checking with THEM first before he com- 
mits our Armed forces further. It might be 
interesting to ask the Congressmen how they 
interpret their approved Article 39 which, 
minus some confusing, meaningless verbiage, 
says: 

wre Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace or act of aggression ... and 
shall decide what measures shall be 
taken .. .” 

If any good could be said to have come out 
of the Viet Nam venture, it could be that 
the war has finally jolted Congress into a 
realization that it has thrown away Con- 
stitutional powers necessary for the survival 
of the nation, especially its young men. Be- 
fore the political “Dealer” era, revisionist 
historians, carefully refuting the propaganda 
lies of the past, have shown that wars were 
never fought, in modern times especially, 
for the officially-approved reasons—in fact 
the real story would be ascertained long after 
the last shot was fired. 


LIES CONCERNING VIET NAM WAR CAUSE SOON 
EXPOSED 


In the case of Viet Nam, however, Con- 
gress has already learned how it was de- 
ceived into adopting the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion, based on the false story that our de- 
stroyers had been attacked by the North 
Vietnamese. Repeated demands by Congress 
for an acceptable reason for our involvement 
in an Asian war have been met with studied 
evasion or outright refusal to discuss the 
matter. In a situation of this kind there is 
no justification for awaiting revision by fu- 
ture historians. 


“REST IN PEACE”—UNO 


Congress has already learned also that the 
United States is “committed” to become in- 
volved in wars of more than thirty other 
nations, if called upon to do so. Some mem- 
bers assert an intention to cancel some of 
those “obligations.” Yet many Congressmen 
consistently pay tribute to the United Na- 
tions as a great “Peace-Keeping” agency de- 
spite its record of 25 years. The typical Con- 
gressman knows absolutely nothing of what 
takes place in the U.N. He will not examine 
the U.N. Charter. From the depths of wilful 
ignorance he will deny any relation between 
the Viet Nam “Ambush War” and the UN’s 
activities there and access to confidential 
American military information. 

From its first meeting in 1946, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has condemned the racial 
policies of South Africa, Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese colonies. In recent years it has 
passed resolutions to drive out the con- 
demned governments. A peace-keeping plan, 
perhaps, to UNOWHO. Then, on August 7, 
1964, President Johnson bamboozled Con- 
gress into endorsing the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion which was to escalate the war, still 
raging, in Vietnam. At once the United Na- 
tions commissioned the Carnegie Endowment 
for International “Peace” to prepare a “war 
plan” (Apartheid and U.N. Collective Meas- 
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ures) for the invasion and occupation of 
South Africa. 


U.S.S.R. AND U.S.A. GIVEN EQUAL BROTHERHOOD 
WAR RIGHTS BY WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Recent ominous developments can only be 
understood by recalling vital facts previous- 
ly mentioned. After holding debates the U.N. 
General Assembly in October 1966 voted in 
favor of invading and occupying South-West 
Africa. The peace-keepers’ War Plan called 
for a “blitz” like the June 1967 Israeli at- 
tack on the Arabs—and the plan recom- 
mended that the military power be provided 
by either the Soviet Union or the United 
States. The President made a hurried trip 
to... the UN front office—following this 
the New York Times announced editorially: 
“The United States is committed as never be- 
fore and could not reverse its direction.” 
Congress learned of this and if the direction 
was not reversed, it was at least slowed down. 
(Under Article 43 of the Charter, before 
United States Forces could be committed, a 
“Special Agreement” must be negotiated be- 
tween the UN and the sending nation.) 


THE ARRANGEMENT: WHO GETS THE BLAME? 


Shortly thereafter, a mysterious sea-air 
attack was made on the USS LIBERTY by 
the Israelis who made repeated efforts to 
sink the ship with all on board. Egypt had 
severed diplomatic relations with the United 
States a day or so before; with the ship lo- 
cated in Egyptian waters, and witnesses all 
murdered, Egypt would have to be blamed. 
Egypt is in Africa where “incidents” are 
easily arranged. (Which reminds one of the 
locale of the popular young U.S. President's 
tragic end in so-called “right-wing Dallas” 
during a Moscow-approved drive to destroy 
all “ultra-Conservative” American patriotic 
organizations). 

Before the United Nations voted for the 
war in Southern Africa the UN’s World 
Court rendered a long-awaited decision to 
the effect that South-West Africa belonged 
to South Africa. But, disregarding this deci- 
sion of their own Court, the UN General 
Assembly continued to press for an invasion 
of the territory. Boycotts and sanctions have 
been repeatedly levied against both South 
Africa and Rhodesia in hope that the gov- 
ernments could be weakened or destroyed. 
But the governments did survive and so the 
demands of the Asian-African block control- 
ling the General Assembly grew in inten- 
sity. 

The vote to invade and occupy continue 
in effect as the Viet Nam war dragged on. 
The men and war supplies were several thou- 
sand miles closer to Southern Africa than to 
the U.S. mainland. And the Soviet Union, 
while playing a leading part in demanding 
an invasion, had never offered use of her 
Armed Forces as politely suggested by the 
War Plan of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International “Peace”. 


COUP SOON IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA AND NEW U.S. 
ROLE IN MIDEAST? 


As time went on, the UN asserted a claim 
to South-West Africa, changed the name to 
Namibia, opened an office in Lusaka, Zambia, 
and, according to the UN Monthly Chronicle 
for June 1970 (page 41) a Committee of 24 
was created, with the Columbian delegate as 
Council President. This man said he thinks 
“it important to keep in mind the special 
status of the Council which is, in effect, a 
Government in Exile rather than a Commit- 
tee of the United Nations.” Last February the 
South African “problem” was transferred 
from the General Assembly to the Security 
Council. A resolution was adopted calling for 
full sanctions against South Africa and ex- 
pressing the intent of carrying out the deci- 
sions to invade and occupy South-West 
Africa. Immediately, for the first time in UN 
history, the Soviet delegate rose to say his 
country would act to enforce the Council 
decision. Subsequently, the South African 
Observer reported there was evidence that his 
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country no longer needed to fear attack by 
the United States Armed Forces—since an- 
other plan had been worked out. 

While Congress is debating and bewalling 
loss of its power over foreign policy, our real 
foreign policy is being worked out for us in 
the United Nations without the knowledge 
or consent of Congress. 


BUT IS THIS PEACE-KEEPING OR PIECE-GRABBING? 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OR CANNIBALISM? 


The June issue of the UN Monthly Chron- 
icle reports that, following the adoption of 
Security Council No. 276—which condemned 
South Africa and led to the Soviet offer to 
proyide the military muscle for the invasion 
and occupation of South-West Africa—the 
American delegate Yost delivered a “very 
important policy statement concerning Nami- 
bia: 

“In his statement, Mr. Yost, among other 
things, said that President Nixon had decided 
on the following steps: 

The U.S. will henceforth officially discour- 
age investment by U.S. nationals in Namibia; 

Export-Import Bank credits guarantee will 
not be made available for trade with Nami- 
bia; 

U.S. nationals who invest in Namibia on 
the basis of rights acquired thru the South 
African government since adoption of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 2145 (XX1) will not 
receive U.S, Govt. assistance in protection 
of such investments against a future lawful 
government of Namibia; 

The U.S. will encourage other nations to 
take similar action. 

While the directives of the President in 
implementation of U.N. sanctions will not 
seriously affect South Africa (applying only 
to a single state in South Africa) the 
importance of the move lies in the fact the 
U.S. has “bought a piece of the action” as 
the international racketeers, gamblers and 
vice lords would say. WWIII result? 

Let us all take immediate action and de- 
mand that our Senators investigate the 
above actions of Mr. Yost and the President. 

We know a U.N. General Assembly resolu- 
tion does become a law mandatory for U.S. 
Officials regardless of their constituents. Con- 
gerssmen have refused to “believe” or accept 
this or have professed not to believe the 
plain words of the U.N. Charter on the 
matter. But they signed approval of the 
Charter as we have noted. 

Must they believe the U.N.? Do they want 
truth or UNtruth? Do they want reliability 
or UNreliability? Are they acting as servants 
of the American people—or servants of 
swarms of anti-Americans using Rockefeller’s 
“former” property on the East River as head- 
quarters for a worldwide conspiracy? They 
keep telling us the world gets smaller. 

We did not invent the facts given above. 
We have done the research needed to 
get those facts from authentic sources. And 
we are not on any Congressman’s payroll. 
All we wanted was the facts, ma’am. And now 
we want our elected officials to tell us why 
they have not had their won high-salaried 
employees get them these facts—and why 
they have not acted as true servants of the 
American people. 

If our Congressmen (including Senators) 
want to give us a logical explanation of their 
negligence, we are glad to grant them a 
hearing, Ma'am. 

For several years the Soviet position has 
been that the U.S.S.R. has been guaranteeing 
the peace in the Middle East. The question 
now is: If the Soviets now send their mili- 
tary to Southern Africa, who will assume the 
“peace-keeping” role in the Middle East? 

Let us hope the role will not be assigned 
to the United States Armed Forces, regarding 
us as an ever-ready member of the appar- 


ently impartial supergovernment located at 
UN. headquarters. 


Let us write now and express our op- 


position to such a plan even before it is 
announced. 
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A Nice New Wak FOR SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(By Susan L. M. Huck) 


Well now, who is keen to crank up a 
nice new war—say in southern Africa? 
Wouldn't you like to see “a swamp of blood” 
down there? 

The purpose? Progress, of course. How 
else are you going to replace 20th Century 
Western Civilization with 19th Century 
(A.D. or B.C., take your choice) tribal war- 
fare? 

It would seem that, every now and then, 
such a bloodlust overwhelms even the pil- 
lars of the Establishment whose names dec- 
orate every one of the top editorial positions 
of Foreign Affairs, the quarterly house organ 
of the super-powerf ıl Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Foreign Affairs seems to be a fixture in 
every library; it sits there, forbidd ngly 
thick, drab grey, expensive-looking, and so 
unread that one must often slit the pages 
even on the back copies. The trade journal 
of the pipeline industry is probably more 
attractive to casual readers, Nonetheless, it 
is published by and for our ruling-class. 
Ambitious officials, especially in the State 
Department, comb its pages for the party- 
line thinking which can speed them upward, 
while foreign embassy Officials are invariably 
familiar with articles in Foreign Affairs 
which deal with their own countries. 

So it was with “War In Southern Africa,” 
an article in the October 1969 Foreign Af- 
fairs by R. L. Howe. It is Howe who has 
called for that “swamp of blood.” 

Probably not since the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace [sic] laid out 
its military plans for the conquest of the 
Republic of South Africa in 1965 has the 
Establishment published anything so blat- 
ant in its hostility toward the peoples and 
nations of southern Africa. When the prim- 
itive chant for “Black power! White blood!” 
surfaces in Foreign Affairs under the edi- 
torial imprimatur of financier John J, Mc- 
Cloy, McGeorge Bundy of the Ford Foun- 
dation, and Henry Kissinger, the man de- 
tailed to tell President Nixon what to say 
and do about foreign affairs, the white blood 
they have in mind is not, of course, their 
own, And it would, of course, require a lot 
of black blood too, to create Mr, Howe's 
“swamp of blood” in southern Africa. 

As for the resulting arrangements, one 
must look no further than the parts of Africa 
where our Establishment types have already 
spread their notions of progress, The banking 
and foreign trade of the black-ruled coun- 
tries, where the real money is made, remain 
in the hands of non-resident whites, the in- 
ternational bankers and financiers. All else 
not vital to their interests is allowed to re- 
lapse into a sea of corruption and tribal 
rivalries, often breaking into vicious open 
warfare. Timeless though both the corrup- 
tion and the rivalries are, it is fashionable 
nowadays to festoon them in the trappings 
of some swinging ideology or other. But it is 
the banking Insiders who run the show in 
Africa. 

The net effect is to reduce the number of 
economic enterprises (or sources of economic 
decision-making), and to concentrate in 
ever-fewer hands, ever-greater economic and 
political power. This is the goal our “Lib- 
erals” share with the Communists. Independ- 
ent-minded whites or blacks (or Asians) are 
largely wiped out of the game, as planned. 
Even African businessmen must either pay 
through the nose for political “protection,” 
or be taxed or “socialized” out of business by 
unproductive but insatiably greedly politi- 
cians. 

In most “independent” countries of tropi- 
cal Africa today, the only whites found there 
are employees of some government or other, 
or of the giant monopolies. Among them are 
many whites born and raised in Africa, but 
probably none, now, who do not have in 
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mind some contingency plan for getting out 
in a hurry. The Insiders they work for don’t 
have to live like that, and their vaunted 
“humanitarianism” is such that their For- 
eign Affairs mouthpiece will publish articles 
recommending that whites, resident in black- 
ruled countries be regarded openly as hos- 
tages! 

For example, the white skilled and tech- 
nical workers from South Africa who keep 
the financiers’ copper mines running in 
Zambia are referred to by Mr. Howe as Zam- 
bia’s “five thousand South African ‘hostages’ 
working in its mines.” Establishment favor- 
ite Howe also notes that nearly a hundred 
airline flights a week, bound for Johannes- 
burg, stop in other African capitals as well, 
“putting hundreds of potential South Afri- 
can hostages... . into the hands of African 
governments.” Mr. Howe then nobly tries to 
prod African governments into taking the 
hostages! 

Russell Warren Howe is white, but he has 
a black wife now, and lives in Senegal, as- 
sociating as much as possible with anti-white 
“liberation” forces. He likes to offer sugges- 
tions to them, as we see. He told his Foreign 
Affairs readers approvingly that certain ter- 
rorist groups “will borrow Viet Cong tech- 
niques—such as mobile cages—to keep pris- 
oners alive.” Of course, Mr. Howe’s remark- 
able access to the pages of Foreign Affairs 
as an outlet for his bloodthirsty notions sug- 
gests that he is more than just a demented 
enthusiast; he works for “our” Establish- 
ment. If his connection with, say, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, gained wider credi- 
bility, it is always possible that he might be 
in a position to do us an “inside story” on 
how the mobile-cage idea works out in prac- 
tice! Out in mobile-cage country, there could 
be large numbers of lower-ranking terrorists 
who are understandably confused about 
whose side the C.I.A, is on. 

Mr. Howe disguises himself as a “reporter,” 


although he is so partisan as to make our 
most rabid TV commentators blanch to neu- 
tral grey. He speaks of a “war” in progress in 


southern Africa, engaging about 275,000 
combatants, and deplores the lack of report- 
ing on it. Admittedly, if that many men are 
in action, we should be hearing more about 
it. But, as we shall see, Mr. Howe's figures 
are largely foam. Certain other of his words 
appear to be largely foam as well. 

Reporting over a New York radio station 
early in 1969 on his excursion to the “front,” 
Mr. Howe stated that he donned a “guerrilla 
uniform,” strapped on a “Russian pistol,” 
and ventured across the Zambezi into Rho- 
desian territory in the company of the Com- 
munist-trained marauders he so admires. 
That was a very stupid thing to do, if he 
did it; he had a really excellent chance of 
being killed, either by Rhodesian police or 
the large, hungry animals which have pa- 
trolled the area since time began. (Mr. Howe 
can’t get into Rhodesia by the front door 
because the Rhodesians, as well as the South 
Africans, know too much about him.) 

Certain of our diplomats also wince at the 
thought of Mr. Howe being captured in that 
condition—dressed, armed, and accompanied 
by invaders, and then flapping his U.S. pass- 
port at the Rhodesians, demanding privileges 
and immunities. 

But then, perhaps Mr. Howe didn’t really 
cross the Zambezi into Rhodesia. It is quite 
possible to cross the Zambezi and still be in 
Zambia. Or to cross the Kafue and think 
you're crossing the Zambezi—yet still be in 
Zambia. In any case, when Mr. Howe claims 
to have crossed the Zambezi into “a land of 
fat corn cobs [sic] and jacarandas,” what he 
is describing is a far cry from the nearly unin- 
habited, hot bush country of the Valley 
below Kariba, where he claims to have been, 
A bloated, ghostly baobab would be the only 
“fat” thing around, and if Howe was there he 
would have been more interested in looking 
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out for boomsiangers than admiring the odd 
jacaranda tree! 

No, even the Rhodesians have their prob- 
lems in the Valley—like being followed 
around by lions, or stomped by elephants, or 
(in the rainy reason) finding the only high 
ground already occupied by all the poisonous 
snakes of the neighborhood. And the Rho- 
desians don't have the Rhodesian police and 
army chasing them, to top it off! 

All Mr. Howe's big figures to the contrary, 
not many terrorists have crossed the Zam- 
bezi line—and hardly any of those survived 
for long! 

Well, then, who is fighting the Establish- 
ment’s slow-fire holy war against those of our 
friends in southern Africa—against those of 
our own culture, so willing to be our allies 
against the Communists, and so potentially 
valuable? 

Authorities seem to agree that Mr. Howe's 
total of 275,000 men in the lineup includes 
just about everyone who has ever received 
any military, police, or guerrilla training, on 
either side. By far the largest number of 
active-duty troops are in Portuguese Angola 
and northern Mozambique, the most exposed 
areas. Portuguese draftees and native African 
troops (often in “integrated” units) number 
fifty thousand or so in each territory. They 
have an enormous area to cover; it cannot be 
done by static defense. In Angola, for in- 
stance, there is nearly ten square miles of ter- 
ritory for every Portuguese soldier. 

With a map and scratch-pad, it is possible 
to see that “liberation” organizations are ac- 
customed to try to match the government, 
claiming about ten square miles of territory 
for every guerrilla they claim to control. 
What does this mean on the ground, in the 
bush? It means that a band of ten men— 
on either side—“controls” a hundred square 
miles. That is, until a band of twelve men 
comes along! And that’s accepting all boasts 
at face value. 

There is no “front”; there is only a great 
game of chasing around, seeking or avoiding 
each other, as the case may be. Numbers 
killed seem to range in the low hundreds per 
year. One could just barely call that a war, 
although heaven knows it’s expensive enough, 
and it seems to bring out the beast in the 
propaganda writers. At least it provides a 
modicum of copy to the global news industry, 
whose dispatches “feed back” those claims of 
great and glorious feats of arms so neces- 
sary when rattling the can for contributions 
every year. Assorted leadership battles with- 
in the terrorist organizations, and rivalries 
over who taps which Sugar Daddy govern- 
ments—or who's getting the World Council of 
Churches’ $200,000 terrorist fund—appear to 
occupy a good deal of time and space. 

Of course, just as a lot of Mr. Howe's 
supposed combatants turn (upon investiga- 
tion) into traffic cops, or farmers enlisted in 
inactive militiatype units, a lot of his “guer- 
rillas” evaporate as well. They very often dis- 
appear without a trace, and a prudent move 
it is, too. In so many cases, the tempting 
“overseas scholarships” turn into a few 
months in a foreign “boot camp,” after 
which the lucky recruit is expected to do or 
die for his Chinese or Russian or Algerian 
friends. Especially when he discovers what 
he is up against, he may decide that the dis- 
appearing act is the shrewdest move of all. 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Howe’s phantas- 
magoric legions—two thousand in Rhodesia, 
two thousand for South West Africa—cer- 
tainly aren't there, and if they had been 
done in by government force one might sup- 
pose that someone would have said more 
about it. Contrary to what might be imag- 
ined, the country under dispute affords prac- 
tically no cover; thin bush stands bare and 
bone-dry most of the year, when even animals 
die of thirst—and not only scattered vil- 
lages, but game waterholes are staked out by 
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security forces. The short rainy season brings 
its own delights, but at least the bush sprouts 
cover. (The longer rainy season and thicker 
bush in the Portuguese territories may favor 
the guerrillas somewhat.) Certainly that 
Kalahari-Zambezi line is a tough one to 
crack by the methods now in use, although a 
professional army, backed up by modern 
logistics, would make short work of it. Tra- 
versing the country is one thing, living off it 
is another. 

The countries under attack south of that 
line, Rhodesia and South Africa, have small 
but very efficient military and police forces 
in the field. And, they operate with the co- 
operation of the natives in the affected areas, 
which is always a source of disappointment 
to guerrillas led to believe differently. What 
is more, local support is not always a re- 
sponse to carrot and stick; many Africans, 
especially in Rhodesia, know from experience 
that the “nationalist” organizations were ac- 
customed to expending their energies ex- 
tracting onerous “party dues” from anyone 
with a job, or tossing gasoline-bombs into 
the homes of anyone who stood against them, 
or paying children a shilling apiece to throw 
stones at people. Most Africans do not prefer 
the goon-squad “democracy” of alienated 
young toughs to the venerable authority of 
their own chiefs. 

Then, too, these countries of southern Af- 
rica realize that they are under attack. They 
are not afflicted with the notion that the 
government has an obligation to extend 
every privilege and courtesy to those who 
openly intend to create Mr, Howe’s “swamp 
of blood.” By and large, agitators can’t do 
much agitating, activitists can’t do much 
killing, looting, or burning—and cop-killers 
are hanged, period. (During my recent visit 
to Rhodesia, many people wanted to know 
how it happened that cop-killer Huey New- 
ton was freed here in sixteen months. I had 
no rational explanation.) Communists are 
outlaws, and if they stay in the country they 
are asking to be locked up. As a result, there 
is an amazing amount of peace and quiet 
in southern Africa, despite the “arithmetic” 
of race. (I spent weeks in a rural area of 
Rhodesia, while there were 375 Africans and 
perhaps a dozen whites, Everyone felt per- 
fectly secure at all times—although things 
were different before Rhodesia seized its 
independence!) And, while the reasons are 
mainly economic rather than political, the 
African border-crossing traffic is from the 
black-ruled countries into the white-ruled 
countries—in search of jobs, If this is “op- 
pression,” why do the “oppressed” run to- 
ward it, rather than away from it? 

Naturally, Rhodesia and South Africa have 
to deal with the Surrender Now types in- 
festing the mass media and the universities, 
as well as some Big Business circles. These 
people often willingly collaborate to destroy 
the host society, but they sometimes dis- 
cover that espionage is still espionage, and 
treason is regarded as treason. 

Mr. Howe, writing in the C.P.R.’s Foreign 
Affairs, deplores only that the Communists’ 
interference in southern African affairs is 
more directly disruptive than our own. He 
points out the ways in which we do interfere, 
but considers them shamefully slight. He says 
we should abandon any investments there; 
he thinks $800 million isn’t much, less than 
we lost when we put our hero, Fidel Castro, 
into the saddle in Cuba. And beyond that, Mr. 
Howe suggested to his betters of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations that they work on 
southern African whites through “religion” 
and sports. His suggestions have meanwhile 
borne fruit in the form of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches terrorist fund, and the ban 
on South African participation in internas- 
tional athletic events. 

As for our N.A,T.O, ally, Portugal, Mr. Howe 
makes friends for us abroad by writing: 
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“There are many American diplomats who 
talk of ridding NATO of its least useful mem- 
ber as a first step toward positive interven- 
tion in the area’s crisis.” 

What America should do, he says, is to sup- 
port the Comrade Hero Ax-Murderers with 
their alphabet-soup “movements,” as we did 
our pets, Holden Roberto and Eduardo Mond- 
lane. (Holden Roberto is mightily puffed by 
Mr. Howe, but now seems to be close to “no- 
body” status. Roberto was doing fine with his 
massacre until, among other things, Ameri- 
cans began to hear how the Methodist Board 
of Missions was helping him along. With his 
church support cut off, he hasn’t been able to 
run even one person through the blades of a 
sawmill since the early Sixties. It’s cruel to 
deprive a man like that of his little pleasures: 
“progressive” churchmen understand these 
things.) We should betray friends, stab allies 
in the back, abandon some four million 
whites to whatever measures the renegade 
Howe might suggest to his friends of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, and call it 
Progress. Maybe even Peace. 


THE LATE LUCIUS MENDEL 
RIVERS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Admiral 
Joseph J. Clark, U.S. Navy, retired, has 
requested that the January 11, 1971, issue 
of Counterattack be placed in the REC- 
ORD. 

It speaks of the late L. Mendel Rivers, 
and I would like to make its message 
known to all. 


THE LATE LUCIUS MENDEL RIVERS 


It was with deep regret that we learned 
of the death of Lucius Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the powerful House Armed Services 
Committee. Mr. Rivers served in Congress 
for thirty years and in 1965 succeeded his 
mentor, Carl Vinson of Georgia, as chalr- 
man of the House panel which raises and 
oversees tens of billions of dollars in defense 
spending each year. 

Mr. Rivers believed that freedom in the 
modern world was tied inextricably to the 
military might of the United States. As an 
activist, he did not believe in waiting for the 
day of judgment. From the point of view 
of our defense posture, this takes place every 
day. An Administration achieves wisdom 
when it realizes that a government is judged 
by what it does not by what it says. The 
great Winston Churchill once said, “Democ- 
racy is the worst system of government with 
the possible exception of all the others.” 

Mr. Rivers was an indefatigable worker 
who labored long hours at his job. He studied 
and knew the details of military operations, 
installations, aircraft, ships, tanks, and other 
hardware. Although he never served in the 
Armed Forces, he championed the cause of 
the enlisted man and often challenged the 
brass in their cause. 

We enjoyed a pleasant relationship with 
Mr. Rivers who at times published articles 
from issues of Counterattack in the Con- 
gressional Record. His unswerving objective 
was defense. He was a fierce advocate and 
never retreated from his convictions once he 
was convinced of their military necessity. He 
was unmoved and could not care less about 
anti-military and anti-war sentiments be- 
lieving that the majority of Americans ap- 
proved his judgments. Where Mr. Rivers was 
most vulnerable to criticism was in the 
overloading of his congressional district in 
South Carolina with military installations, 
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such as an Army depot; a Navy base, ship- 
yard, supply center, hospital, weapons cen- 
ter, and submarine base; an Air Force base; 
a Marine Corps air station and training 
center; and a Coast Guard station and mine 
warfare station. The combined government 
payrolls and defense plant payrolls in the 
Charleston area are said to account for nearly 
fifty per cent of the area's total earned in- 
come. Congressman Vinson once sagely ob- 
served, “You put anything else down there 
in your district, Mendel, its gonna sink.” 

What synthetic intellectuals of the right 
or the left often fail to recognize is that 
other people can disagree with them philo- 
sophically without being classified as bad 
guys. To most politicians and some writers, 
consensus means agreement with them. Their 
intolerance to dissent is part of their para- 
noia. There is many an egghead that 
houses a bird brain. Cynicism and disillu- 
sionment can destroy humanity just as defl- 
nitely as bombs. 

One of the best ways to judge a man’s 
worth is by the enemies he has made. One 
of the most intellectually disruptable utter- 
ances on the passing of Congressman Rivers 
was published in the “New York Post” on 
December 30, 1970 under the by-line of one 
Pete Hamill. Mr. Hamill in the past has made 
it big by writing in a lachrymal vein on sub- 
jects of which he has some expertise, such 
as: canine feces in the streets of New York; 
the brutalization of the poor by an inept 
welfare system; the evils of racism, an 
advocacy of civil disobedience which has 
violated law but more often has enriched 
justice; a justifiable disenchantment with the 
Administration’s economic game policies; a 
criticism of the newly acquired pseudo-con- 
servatism of the Hard Hats; and support for 
the disenfranchised minority citizens of 
Northern Ireland. However, he now makes it 
small by showing that he has little to do 
other than to attack someone who can’t 
strike back. 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. Hamill seems 
to share the lives of his poorest downtrodden 
contemporaries. However, comparison to the 
charitable flair of antiquity has been 
brought to an abrupt stop with Mr. Ham- 
ill's eulogy of the deceased Congressman in 
which he ignored the traditional maxim, 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” by writing: 

“Mendel Rivers will be safely tucked into 
the earth today, accompanied by the usual 
gushy salutes and the familiar lying rhetoric 
of death. There is a convention, rigidly ad- 
hered to by politicians and editorial writers, 
that says one must speak only about the no- 
bility and goodness of the dead, no matter 
how rotten, dangerous or they 
were in the flesh; it’s as if death and its at- 
tendant mysteries could suddenly cleanse a 
man’s history... . 

“The truth was that Rivers was a common 
drunk and a nasty, willful, power-dazed 
man who obtained great power in Washing- 
ton because of the vile anachronism of the 
seniority system. As chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, he knelt before 
the admirals, generals and defense contrac- 
tors for more than five years. He was such a 
great patriot that he managed to avoid mili- 
tary service through all his 65 years... . 

“If there were ever a case for destroying 
the seniority system, this is it. Meanwhile, 
there should be no sad songs for the 
of Mendel Rivers, He’s gone, and we're better 
off without him.” 

We do not believe that the editorials in 
“The Irish Echo” on the passing of David 
Lioyd George were as unfair as the foregoing 
diatribe, nor were the comments in the “The 
Jewish Daily Forward” as gleeful or vindic- 
tive on the occasion of the demise of the 
notorious Gestapo chief, Heinrich Himmler. 
While we understand Mr. Hamill’s denunci- 
ation of the seniority system for selecting 
chairmen of standing committees in the 
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Congress, we don’t believe that his senior 
colleague, Jim Wechsler, a responsible liberal 
journalist, would exhibit the poor taste of 
tendentious ridicule to vilify the reputation 
of a deceased, even if unlamented, office 
holder. Aren’t there enough subjects to write 
about, especially when self-serving politi- 
cians are keying their economic and defense 
policies to the tempo of the 1972 elections? 

We are inclined to doubt that Mr. Hamill 
personally knew the late Mr. Rivers, an 
honorable man, who did his job in keeping 
with his convictions. One of the Congress- 
man's most hostile opponents on the com- 
mittee once admitted, “Mendel’s motives are 
the very highest; I have never ever ques- 
tioned his motives.” 

It is our opinion that many of the proce- 
dural rules of the Congress are archaic and 
should be changed. In fact, in spite of tradi- 
tion, if Congressional speech makers deleted 
the word “distinguished” from their rhetoric, 
they could get 30% more work done. While 
one doesn't need to be young to dislike insti- 
tutions, we must remember that it was al- 
ways institutions that have made society 
work. Notwithstanding the fears of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex, the world has a bet- 
ter chance of ending with a whimper rather 
than with a bang. 

We invite the attention of Mr. Pete Hamill, 
@ maverick Brooklynite, who is usually an 
objective writer, to the most ultimate advice 
left as an epitaph to his fellow human beings 
by the late Aldous Huxley, “Be kinder to 
one another.” That's what the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Paschal ceremonies are all 
about in our Judaic-Christian tradition. If 
all human beings were to lose their sense of 
glory, wouldn't we be poorer? 


CAN WE USE MAX SPENDLOVE'S 
TRASH MACHINE? 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
& growing realization that we must look 
upon solid waste as a resource rather 
than as material to be burned or buried. 

The January 17, 1971, issue of the Sun- 
day Star’s Washington magazine carried 
an excellent article by John Morton re- 
porting on a Federal research project 
currently underway at Edmonston, Md., 
which is giving substantial support to 
the concept that solid wastes can be 
profitably recycled. 

So that my colleagues may have an op- 
portunity to read this article, Iam insert- 
ing the text at this point in the RECORD. 

Can WE Use Max SPENDLOVE’S TRASH 
MACHINE? 
(By John Morton) 

A quart jar of pickles brings together in 
one convenient package 16 pickles, a cup of 
brine, an ounce of metal in the cap, a bit 
of paper label and 12 ounces of glass. All of 
these facts do not fill the housewife’s mind as 
she cruises the supermarket aisles. It’s the 
pickles she wants, and that’s what her fam- 
ily gets. The rest is thrown away. 

A lot of everything else she buys is thrown 
away, too, after the edible contents are un- 
wrapped from paper, squirted from aerosols, 
squeezed from tubes and poured from thou- 
sands of cans and nonreturnable glass bot- 
tles. Truly it is a disposable feast. 

Americans throw away 150 million tons of 
household refuse annually, and the total 
goes up each year. The cost to collect and 
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dispose of it is staggering—close to $4 billion 
annually. Some of the junk is burned, some 
is buried, some is dumped at sea, and a lot of 
it just blows across the land. 

The harvest of refuse is a major headache 
for cities, which everywhere are plagued by 
a lack of new dumping sites and the high 
cost of building and running refuse inciner- 
ators. Yet this effluent of our hard-sell, su- 
per-packaged marketing system itself offers 
the answer to the problem of its existence. 
For if properly treated, all of this junk is 
worth money. 

A federal research project quietly under- 
way in Edmonston, Md., in Prince Georges 
County, has developed a recycling plant that 
takes refuse at one end and produces com- 
mercially valuable products at the other 
end—at a profit. The reason a profit can be 
made is simple: Household refuse is rich in 
all the materials that were thrown into it— 
aluminum, iron, copper, brass, tin, glass, 
paper and plastic. Indeed, for some of these 
materials, household refuse is a resource 
richer than ore that is profitably mined and 
processed in a mill. 

A visit to the Edmonston recycling plant is 
asurprising experience for anyone accus- 
tomed to the dirt and obnoxious smell usu- 
ally found in ordinary refuse-disposal plants. 
There is plenty of noise—the huge machines 
used in the recycling process chop, tumble, 
crush and shake the junk fed into them with 
an awesome racket. But the refuse is care- 
fully contained along the chain of connected 
machinery, and water sprays used in the ma- 
chines to wash out fine particles keep down 
the dust. The floor is spotless. 

The man in charge is Max Spendlove, re- 
search director at the U.S, Bureau of Mines’ 
Metallurgy Research Center at the University 
of Maryland. Spendlove, a serious-faced, or- 
derly man in his 50s who looks as if he might 
be a high school physics teacher, has a mat- 
ter-of-fact way of speaking that often har- 
bors wit. Giving directions to his office on 
the University of Maryland campus, he ad- 
vised: “Follow Campus Drive until you pass 
the Student Union Building—that’s the one 
with all the trash out in front—and I'm in 
the next building on your left.” 

Spendlove'’s career as a government metal- 
lurgist devoted to getting something valuable 
out of what appears to be worthless goes back 
to 1940, long before the disposable explosion 
in American merchandising began over- 
whelming municipal trash systems. 

His first job with the Bureau of Mines was 
to figure out a way to extract the valuable 
metal in the smoke and gases belched out 
by copper smelters near Salt Lake City, Utah. 
After World War II he was in College Park, 
developing techniques for reclaiming alumi- 
num from thousands of scrapped military 
planes. When Congress enacted the Solid 
Waste Di Act of 1965 with the idea of 
combating pollution and reclaiming lost re- 
sources, Spendlove was appointed to direct 
the bureau's research under the act. This led 
to the development of the Edmonston recy- 
cling plant, which first started processing 
refuse on an experimental basis in May, 
1969. 

So Spendlove is used to looking at the 
worthless, the discarded objects of America, 
in a different light. Thus he speaks of house- 
hold trash with admiration, even a bit of 
affection, and with an absolutely straight 
face. To Spendlove, it’s not trash, but “ur- 
ban ore,” and he likes to talk about how 
coat hangers and tin cans are “high” in iron, 
that broken toys and alarm clocks produce a 
lot of brass and aluminum, and that all of 
those throw-away bottles give off a nice 
quality of marketable glass, if handled right. 

He even sounds a little protective of the 
qualities of his urban ore at the mention 
of banning throw-away bottles by municipal 
ordinance, a step recently taken by Bowle, 
Md. 
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“What good does it do to ban throw-away 
pop and beer bottles and not ban them for 
pickles, vegetables, ketchup, olives and 
everything else that comes in a throw-away 
container?” he asks. “What about the shoe 
box and all the other containers we throw 
away? Besides, the consuming public will 
always resist this. They'll just go buy them 
somewhere else.” 

Let the people buy and throw away, says 
Spendlove. Human nature is not easily 
changed, but recycling plants that make 
money can be easily built, and the profits 
can be spent on doing a better job of collect- 
ing refuse. 

Trash disposal in the United States, for 
the most part, relies on the same basic proc- 
esses used centuries ago—burn and bury. 
Nothing better was ever developed because, 
until fairly recently, land was cheap enough 
and plentiful enough to make burn-and- 
bury a sensible disposal system. 

But suburban sprawl, the population ex- 
plosion and the boom in throw-away pack- 
aging have combined to overwhelm existing 
municipal dumps and make sites for new 
ones hard to find. Fairfax County in Vir- 
ginia, for example, is nervously seeking a 
new dumping site; in about a year, the 
county's landfill operation west of Fairfax 
City will have taken about all it can hold. 

Similarly in Maryland, Montgomery Coun- 
ty should have closed its overstuffed land- 
fill near Rockville a year ago, county officials 
acknowledge. But land close in is expensive, 
and few communities farther out are eager 
to become somebody else’s dumping ground. 
Alternatives being considered by some local 
governments include baling trash and ship- 
ping it elsewhere by rail. The District of 
Columbia may send its trash on barges 20 
miles down the Potomac to Cherry Hill, Va., 
when its dumping site at Oxon Cove, Md., is 
filled up. 

One method of reducing the sheer volume 
of refuse is to burn it in an incinerator, 
which removes the paper, plastic, wood, food, 
and anything else that will burn. There are 
now about 400 incinerators in use in the 
United States, and scores more will be built 
in coming years. The District has had at least 
one incinerator since the 1930s, and is plan- 
ning to build its fifth soon. And there are 
several others in metropolitan Washington. 
But incinerators still leave an unburnable 
residue of metal and glass that must be 
buried in a landfill somewhere. 

The Edmonston recycling plant developed 
under Spendlove’s direction was designed to 
process this incinerator residue—extract the 
valuable materials in pure enough form to 
make them commercially valuable. Using 
residue collected from incinerators in subur- 
bia, Maryland. Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Baltimore, Atlanta and New Orleans, 
Spendilove and his fellow researchers experi- 
mented with machines that chopped, chewed 
and separated incinerator residue. By Novem- 
ber, 1969, six months after they started, they 
had perfected the process. 

Perfecting the process achieved these fl- 
nancial results: The cost in labor, equipment 
and building to process incinerator residue is 
$3.52 a ton. The end products—commercial 
grade metals and glass—are worth $12 a ton. 
This means that cities with incinerators are 
burning and burying $77 million worth of 
resources a year—the recycled value of the 
22 million tons of refuse fed to incinerators 
each year in the United States. 

Attracted by reports in technical journals, 
representatives from the iron, aluminium 
and glass industries have visited the Ed- 
mondston project to see for themselves that 
the recycling plant can produce valuable ma- 
terial. Other visitors have included officials 
from several major cities in the United States 
and abroad. 

If money can be made from household 
trash, and the Bureau of Mines has a plant 
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that proves it, why aren't mayors and city 
councils all over the country plunging into 
engineering reports and making feverish 
plans to build their own recycling plants? 
Part of the answer is that the Bureau of 
Mines experiment was so recently completed 
that word of its successes has not spread out 
to municipal public works departments. Even 
in metropolitan Washington, which would 
seem to have the edge on the rest of the 
country because of proximity, checks with 
public works departments failed to turn up 
any Officials who had actually visited the Ed- 
mondson project, although there were vary- 
ing degrees of awareness of it. 

Moreover, the public works officials tended 
to view the whole concept of recycling as 
something too experimental and far off to 
be of much use to them in their day-to-day 
struggles with collection, burning and bury- 
ing. Says Norman Jackson, director of the 
District's Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing: “Recycling is a very fundamental prin- 
ciple that we must observe in the future, but 
I think a lot of work remains to be done 
on it.” 

Others apparently were not acquainted 
with Spendlove'’s recycling techniques. Both 
Nicholas Stoliaroff, urban engineer with 
Prince Georges County, and Frederick Doe, 
Arlington County’s utilities director, assert- 
ed that household trash is such a complex 
mixture of materials that sorting it out never 
would be profitable. “You can’t tell from 
looking at a can whether it’s aluminum or 
tin,” says Doe. The Edmonston plant, how- 
ever, does not rely on visual identification; 
it shreds all incoming materials and sepa- 
rates them with mechanical, magnetic and 
chemical methods. 

Doe also refused to accept that tin cans 
and glass bottles could produce raw mate- 
rials that would bring a profit, regardless of 
the cost-profit studies done by the Bureau 
of Mines. “For example, tin cans have fallen 
in value considerably because the tin coat- 
ing on the iron contaminates the new types 
of steel furnaces being used,” he says. 

Spendlove acknowledges that the tin con- 
tamination problem remains to be solved, 
along with problems caused by solder from 
the seams of cans and copper that somehow 
attaches itself to tin cans during incinera- 
tion. But the profit figures he cites for his 
recycling process are based on receiving the 
low prices that tin-contaminated iron brings 
on the market. “When we solve the contami- 
nation problem, the iron will be good enough 
to make steel, and then we can make more 
than $12 a ton profit on incinerator residue,” 
he says. 

Spendlove believes there will be two major 
barriers to overcome before very many com- 
munities will be able to put to work the 
recycling processes developed in Edmonston. 
“In many cities, just getting out from under 
the refuse-disposal problems that they have 
right now will put them off,” he says. “And 
I am assuming that, whenever a recycling 
plant is built, it will be a combined effort— 
a combination of city and state or federal 
governments, and perhaps even some pri- 
vate interest. None of these relationships has 
been determined, and it will take time. But 
rll be surprised if some serious proposals 
don’t start coming in.” 

As for the recycling process itself, Spend- 
love emphasizes that no esoteric machinery 
or unusual new processes are involved “All 
the machinery we use is conventional,” he 
says “We just use the basic minerals-process- 
ing techniques, but we've brought all the 
techniques together to work on urban ore.” 

There are three basic operations: 

1 Shredding and grinding the incinerator 
residue into small particles. 

2 Separating out different materials with 
magnets and screens of different sizes. 

3 Washing to remove dust particles. 

The first machine in the recycling chain is 
@ trommel—a large, rotating cylinder full of 
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1%-inch holes that normally is used to sort 
out gravel, The incinerator residue brought 
in at the unloading dock is dumped onto a 
conveyor, which carries it to the trommel; 
small particles drop through the trommel’s 
holes as it rotates and feeds larger pieces to a 
shredding machine. In later stages, magnets 
pull out magnetic metals, and grinding mills 
crush glass into tiny particles and flatten 
pieces of nonmagnetic metals so they can be 
screened out of the glass. 

Traditional refining techniques, such as 
acid leaches and filtration, further separate 
metals into aluminum, copper, zine and 
brass, The glass particles can be used as is to 
make building bricks and glass wool, but 
more money can be made from glass that is 
separated by color, which is done both by 
magnetic means (color in glass is created by 
iron and chromium) and with an optical 
sorter, 

The cost and profit figures cited above are 
based on a recycling plant serving a city of 
250,000. A larger plant, say for a city of a 
million, would use the machinery more effi- 
ciently, reducing processing costs to $1.83 
a ton. How much to build a plant for a city 
of a million? About $2.2 million, certainly 
not unmanageable, especially in view of the 
profit potential. 

“Now that we know how to process in- 
cinerator residue and make money at it,” 
says Spendlove, “we're setting up another 
plant to take refuse straight from the gar- 
bage can—no incinerator—because the paper 
and plastic refuse is valuable, too, and we 
hate to see it burned up.” He expects to 
spend about a year perfecting the process 
for raw refuse. “We already know how we 
hope to do it, but there are always unex- 
pected kinks to work out.” 

Processing raw refuse both eliminates and 
raises some problems. It would eliminate the 
need for an incinerator, which costs about 
$23 million to build for a city of a million. 
But it poses expensive difficulties in reclaim- 
ing paper and plastics and fabrics. To be 
separated from other trash, these lightweight 
articles must be put through what is called 
air classification, 

Essentially, air classification is a stream 
of air into which the refuse is dribbled. The 
air blast blows out the paper, cardboard, 
plastic and other light materials, and in addi- 
tional air stream can further separate the 
lightweight materials into distinct grades. 

Adding air classification to a recycling 
plant (the heavier materials would continue 
to be processed just like incinerator residue) 
would raise the cost of a plant for a city of a 
million to about $7.2 million. 

This more sophisticated, raw-refuse proc- 
ess is yet to be perfected, however. But Max 
Spendlove says it’s just a question of time. 
Working on the mechanical problems in- 
volved is simple, compared to the obstacles 
in other phases of waste management—for 
example, taking almost invisible pollutants 
out of air and water. “Solid waste is easy 
to work on,” says Spendlove. “You can put 
your hands on it. You can do almost any- 
thing you want with it.” 


ELI LILLY & CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
article which appeared in Nation’s Busi- 
ness for January 1971, was most appro- 
priate for inclusion in that magazine’s 
series on “Great Moments and Great 
Men of American Business.” Written by 
Mr. Henry F. DeBoest, vice president for 
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corporate affairs of Eli Lilly & Co., I am 
happy to include it in the RECORD: 
THE TRAIN TRIP THAT Was A TURNING POINT 


On Christmas Day, 1921, George Henry 
Alexander Clowes, Ph.D., a young chemist 
from England, skipped the traditional fam- 
ily festivities at his home in Indianapolis. 
Early that morning he packed a suitcase, said 
good-bye to his family, and boarded a train 
for New Haven, Conn. 

His trip was to be a turning point for Eli 
Lilly and Co., the pharmaceutical firm that 
Col. Eli Lilly had founded in 1876. 

Dr. Clowes, director of the Lilly Research 
Laboratories, had heard a few months before 
that insulin had been isolated at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto by Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
and Charles H. Best. Dr. Clowes had been 
evaluating many theories that were current 
about the causes and treatment of diabetes, 
and had come to the conclusion that this 
pancreatic hormone might be the most 
promising approach to complete control of 
the disease. 

A starvation diet was then the only medi- 
cally acceptable treatment for severe dia- 
betes. Something less stressful for the 
patient was needed. 

With the words “Go to it!” Vice President 
Eli Lilly (grandson of the company’s found- 
er) gave his approval to Dr. Clowes’ idea of 
contacting the Toronto scientists, who were 
in New Haven presenting a paper on their 
work. 

For the diabetic, eating carbohydrates 
leads to overproduction of sugar, which the 
body is unable to use for energy because lit- 
tie or no insulin is available to facilitate its 
utilization. Dr. Banting and Mr. Best hy- 
pothesized that diabetes would be controlled 
if insulin could be supplied from another 
source, animal pancreas. But a way to manu- 
facture a stable, standardized insulin prod- 
uct in large quantities would have to be 
found. 

Dr. Clowes convinced the Canadians that 
Eli Lilly and Co. had the capability to de- 
velop a large-scale production method. 
Scientists worked day and night. Soon pro- 
cedures for isolating insulin and purifying 
it in large quantities were discovered. 

The purchasing department worked out a 
supply system with meat packers so animal 
pancreas glands that slaughterhouses had 
always discarded would be brought frozen to 
Indianapolis. Manufacturing facilities were 
designed and ready for use by the following 
year. Lilly insulin was marketed in 1923. 

The Canadian scientists’ discovery of in- 
sulin therapy, and its development, consti- 
tuted one of the great landmarks in medi- 
cine, ushering in a new era of cooperation 
between pharmaceutical industry researchers 
and university scientists. 

Years later, in 1941, Josiah K. Lilly Sr., 
son of the founder and at that time chair- 
man of the board, wrote: “Insulin revolu- 
tionized our place in the industry.” 

Insulin was to be followed by many other 
outstanding products developed in the Lilly 
Research Laboratories. In the 1920s the com- 
pany discovered the first in a series of bar- 
biturate sedatives and hypnotics and, in as- 
sociation with Dr. George Minot and Dr. Wil- 
liam Murphy, developed the first liver extract 
for control of pernicious anemia, a condition 
invariably fatal if it is untreated. 

Among other contributions were develop- 
ment of a killed-virus poliomyelitis vaccine 
in association with its discoverer, Dr. Jonas 
Salk; discovery and development of erythro- 
mycin, one of the first of a new class of anti- 
biotics; and development of the cephalos- 
porins, a new family of broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics, following a chemical breakthrough 
that permitted synthesis of a large number 
of derivatives of the original cephalosporin. 

Early in the 1950s the company began to 
seek new areas where its research experience 
in the life sclences could be used. 

It entered the agricultural market in 1954 
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with the introduction of a hormone for pro- 
moting growth in beef cattle. Today, Lilly 
agricultural products include herbicides, 
fungicides and growth regulators for plants; 
lawn and garden products; and veterinary 
medicines and other animal health products. 

Throughout its 94 years, the company has 
made every effort to see that its products re- 
fiect the emphasis on quality set by its 
founder, who turned his back on the popular 
patent medicines of the day to produce qual- 
ity products, honestly labeled, for physicians. 

Col. Eli Lilly was a remarkable man whose 
concern for people was eivdenced by his com- 
munity leadership and service. His view of 
human worth was refiected in corporate pol- 
i¢ies that attracted people of talent to his 
organization at all levels of responsibility. 

J. K. Lilly Sr., who followed his father as 
president, put the Lilly philosophy into 
words when he said, “The people who make 
up this company are its most important as- 
sets.” 

That also was the credo of the colonel’s 
grandsons, Eli (now honorary chairman of 
the board) and J. K. Jr. (who was chairman 
when he died in 1966), and it remains com- 
pany philosophy today. 

In 1914, when young J. K. Jr. joined the 
Lilly organization, he was assigned to study 
the establishment of a personnel department. 
Two years later, in a 154-page, typewritten 
report to his father, he recommended a per- 
sonnel policy that was far ahead of the 
times: 

“The greatest business problem of today 
is the human problem of labor and the wise 
handling of employees. .. . Fair wages, rea- 
sonable hours, working quarters and condi- 
tions of average comfort and healthfulness, 
and a measure of protection against accident 
are now no more than primary requirements 
in every factory.” 

In 1916 the company's first employment 
office was established. An industrial medicine 
department for employees was added the fol- 
lowing year. In 1920 the company adopted 
a pension plan and paid the entire cost for 
employees. A company cafeteria was started 
in 1924. Three years later, a health insurance 
program was arranged. 

Under the leadership of the Lilly family, 
the company has grown from its original 
four employees to more than 19,000 asso- 
ciates worldwide, and from an 18-by-40 foot 
building to a large complex of manufacturing 
piants in the United States and 15 countries 
abroad. 

Its medicinal products have changed from 
“pills, fluid extracts, elixirs, and cordials” 
to the broadest line of pharmaceuticals and 
biologicals in the industry. Company price 
lists also include hundreds of other products. 

In the last decade, annual sales of Lilly 
products have risen from $178.5 million to 
$537 million. Such progress is fulfilling the 
prediction of J, K. Lilly Sr. in 1946 that if 
the company follows the principles on which 
it was founded and built, “There are no 
limits to where we can go.” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL 
MEDICINE 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26,1971 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
following report of the American Medical 
Association’s Board of Trustees which 
was presented and approved by the AMA 
House of Delegates in Boston in Decem- 
ber 1970, is an excellent commentary on 
the consequences of politically motivated 
medical care systems. 

The article is well worth reading and I 
now include it in the Record for my col- 
leagues information: 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL MEDICINE: REPORT OF 
BOARD oF TRUSTEES AMA 


A summary of priorities for maximum uti- 
lization of physician time in meeting the 
country's health service needs was adopted 
by the American Medical Association's House 
of Delegates during the Clinical Convention 
in Boston on December 4. 

Known officially as “Report U of the Board 
of Trustees,” the document is essentially the 
comments of AMA House Speaker Russell 
Roth, M.D. Dr. Roth’s comments were pre- 
sented to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare after the Board of Trustees 
discussed a national health program with 
Roger Egeberg, M.D., Assistant Secretary for 
Health. 

The Executive Committee of the Florida 
Medical Association was particularly im- 
pressed by the report and recommended to 
the editors of the JOURNAL that it be re- 
printed in this issue. This very well expresses 
the views of Florida’s delegates to the A.M.A. 

The report is as follows: 

Thesis: The principal resource for meet- 
ing the medical service needs of the nation 
is the existing supply of practicing physi- 
cians. 

1st priority is for using effectively those 
practicing physicians we now have. 

2nd priority is to do those things which 
may be done to increase the productivity of 
physicians. 

8rd priority is to augment the number of 
physicians. 

4th priority is to use the physician effec- 
tively in his role as a conservator of expendi- 
tures by and in behalf of his patients. 

Considerations in respect to the ist prior- 
ity (effective use) : 

There has been a substantial “flight from 
practice,” and especially from general prac- 
tice, which has intensified our problems in 
the delivery of medical service. The factors 
which have caused this exodus from direct 
patient care should be recognized and, to the 
extent possible, eliminated. There has also 
been the disturbing fact that although new 
physicians are being trained at a rate well 
exceeding the rate of general population 
growth, these young doctors are not being 
motivated to enter into direct patient care 
in the areas of greatest need. If we wish to 
hold on to our current supplies of active 
practitioners and to increase them in a ra- 
tional fashion there are certain things that 
we should do and a number of things which 
we assuredly should not do. 

1.—In the existing climate of the United 
States efforts to regiment, consc-i >t, or apply 
economic sanctions to the medical profession 
are destined to make matters worse rather 
than better They have the effect of driving 
even more physicians from active practice 
into research, teaching, administrative med- 
icine, more narrow specialization or pre- 
mature retirement. 
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2.—Promises con the part of government 
that practicing physicians will deliver even 
more health service to beneficiaries than 
they are now able to produce under stress 
conditions force still more physicians to seek 
refuge from the pressures. 

3.—The practicing physician is confronted 
with increasing costs of living and of doing 
business. In a generally uncontrolled econ- 
omy measures which would freeze the income 
levels of physicians, eliminating their ability 
to adjust to the economic environment are 
discriminatory and lead to still further de- 
partures from active practice. 

4—The individual physician has limited 
opportunity or capacity to respond to overall 
societal demands. These responses are best 
made by physicians collectively, acting in 
concert through their professional associa- 
tions. It is in the best interests of the nation 
that professional organizations be aided and 
abetted in their cooperative efforts. To deni- 
grate them and to give them adverse tax 
treatment reduces their capacities and their 
resources for constructive input. 

5.—It has been proposed in several legis- 
lative bills that bonus dollars will motivate 
physicians to establish practices in rural and 
urban shortage areas. The fact is that large 
numbers of physicians who have been pro- 
viding service in those areas leave lucrative 
practices for less rewarding circumstances in 
which the offsets are such things as personal 
and family security, improved educational 
facilities, or a lessened pressure of patient 
demand. 

6.—Prepaid comprehensive group practice 
has been “discovered” as a potential answer 
to most of the delivery problems. Rechris- 
tened “Health Maintenance Organizations,” 
these arrangements for practice are offered 
as a panacea without recognition of the fact 
that such groups have been encountering 
serious problems of their own, that many 
patients do not wish to enroll in such plans, 
and that many physicians have no interest in 
practicing in them. The many variations of 
this approach deserve support as competi- 
tive mechanisms with a chance to prove such 
superiorities as they may develop in respect 
to quality, efficiency and economy, but to at- 
tempt to force all physicians into a rigid pat- 
tern of salaried group practice could be the 
most destructive move made by government. 

7.—Plans which would base the entire de- 
livery system of medical service upon “pri- 
mary physicians” with responsibility for 
channelling patients and regulating pay- 
ments to consultants, specialists and the like 
betray a lack of understanding as to how 
medicine is practiced. 

8.—The willingness of physicians to partic- 
ipate in and to be subject to peer review in 
respect to the quality and quantity of their 
services and the charges made therefor are 
encouraging. This should be supported, not 
discounted. The prospect of evaluation by 
non-medical reviewers, or medical reviewers 
hired by non-medical agencies is a strong de- 
terrent to cooperation. 

In summary, to keep physicians in active 
practice, rather than to disperse them, gov- 
ernment should abandon emphasis on pre- 
paid comprehensive group practice although 
it may still support it. It should uphold the 
principle that a physician should be expected 
to charge his usual fees to all patients and 
should depend on a strengthened system of 
peer review to guarantee that such usual fees 
will conform with customary fees and be kept 
within the ranges of what can be defined as 
“reasonable.” Mathematical formulae for 
fr2ezes and arbitrary percentiles should be 
abandoned. It should probably be accepted 
that highly trained physicians cannot be at- 
tracted into practice in rural areas or in many 
slum areas, and alternative mechanisms for 
the provision of adequate medical service 
should be developed. 

Considerations in respect to the 2nd pri- 
ority (increased productivity) : 
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1.—tThere is, in general, little opportunity 
to increase the productivity of the average 
practicing physician by simple extensions of 
his working hours. Actually current enthu- 
siasm for group practice formulae seem to 
be retrogressive inasmuch as it is represented 
to the physician who is currently working 
60-70 hours per week that under group prac- 
tice arrangements he may reduce this to 50 
or less hours per week. Scattered figures may 
be cited to support the idea that 100 phy- 
sicians in solo practice actually provide serv- 
ice to more patients per week than do 100 
physicians in group practice of any type. 

2.—The multiple experimental programs of 
Medex, Duke University, the American 
Urological Association, and scores of others 
to develop support to the practicing physician 
deserve subsidy and assistance. At the same 
time serious attention must be paid to the 
medical practice acts of the several states, to 
factors of professional lability, insurance 
coverage. and the like. 

3.—Restrictive provisions in such programs 
as Medicare and Medicaid which make it 
economically unfeasible for physicians to 
delegate to others—especially to interns, resi- 
dents and office assistants—the provision of 
appropriate services should be eliminated or 
readjusted. 

4—Government has taken an unproduc- 
tive and adverse position in respect to those 
physicians who have appeared to earn “too 
much” money from federal and state pro- 
grams. Instead of the antagonistic approach 
of questioning the financial “take” by such 
persons, focus should be on requesting “peer 
review” of the quality of care offered by these 
mass producers. It may be good. 

5.—Many physicians are dissuaded from, 
or become disenchanted with, efforts to pro- 
vide medical service for federal and state 
program beneficiaries because of relatively 
low compensation, excessive paper work, and 
an exposure to adverse publicity because of 
payments received. This should be corrected. 
Physicians willing to devote themselves to 
this type of work in volume should be 
praised rather than denigrated for their 
efforts, 

Consideration in respect to the 3rd priority 
(augmentation of physician numbers) : 

1.—Support to the educational roles of 
medical schools should be clearly separated 
from support to medical research so that 
the latter is not used as a subterfuge for the 
building of a medical school faculty, or the 
underwriting of medical school operations. 

2.—As much attention should be devoted 
to keeping in clinical practice of medicine 
those physicians who we have as to the 
training of more physicians. 

3.—A positive program of public relations 
dedicated to making the clinical practice of 
medicine attractive to oncoming generations 
of young Americans would be more produc- 
tive than a campaign to picture physicians 
as entrepreneurs requiring regimentation 
and control. 

4—Serious attention should be given to 
the problem of professional liability insur- 
ance and the jeopardy in which the practic- 
ing physician finds himself today. It is no 
small matter that the new physician finds 
that he must pay from two to ten thousand 
dollars per year in malpractice insurance 
premiums before he feels safe to treat his 
first patient. It is equally important to rec- 
ognize that many active practitioners are 
being forced from practice by the inability 
to purchase, at any reasonable figure, ade- 
quate liability insurance. The answer does 
not lie in finding new “carriers” for the in- 
surance. It lies in legal reforms governing 
liability. 

Considerations in respect to the 4th prior- 
ity (conservator of public expenditures) : 

1—"Peer Review” is the governing con- 
cept which requires support. To dilute it 
with lip service to consumer representation 
is not helpful. The medical profession needs 
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to be supported in the outstanding progress 
which it has made in the past decade in the 
perfection of peer review techniques. 

2.—Indoctrination in peer review should 
be looked upon as a proper role of national, 
state and county medical societies for incor- 
poration into medical school curricula and 
hospital intern and residency training pro- 
grams. 

3.—Techniques of education for the prac- 
ticing physician in the relationship between 
hospitalization, physician orders and pre- 
scribing practices and the expenditures man- 
dated for patients or those who pay their 
bills should be advanced. 

4.—Considerable attention should be given 
to the thought that when a physician is 
salaried, or otherwise divorced from the fee- 
for-service method of compensation, he is 
insulated from a specific interest in how his 
services or his authorizations for service 
have impact upon the economics of medical 
care. 


CITIZEN GUN REGISTRATIONS ARE 
FLOP HERE 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News on Thursday, 
January 21, 1971, on page 3, in an article 
by Michael Bernstein, came forward with 
a news article buttressing something 
which I have long held to be true, that 
the restrictive firearms laws do not work. 

The District of Columbia statute, per- 
haps the most restrictive, onerous, bur- 
densome, costly and repressive in the 
land, has just been characterized by offi- 
cers of the Police Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as being ineffective in 
combatting crime. 

As one officer, Lt. Samuel Wallace of 
the robbery squad put it: 

The only people who have registered guns 
are the honest citizens. Holdup men and 
criminal element don't register guns, they 
steal them. 


Perhaps this belated recognition will 
cause elimination of some of the burdens 
on citizens in the District of Columbia 
and might create some mitigation in de- 
mand for further unworkable burdens to 
sportsmen and law-abiding citizens 
around the country. In the hope that 
some of my colleagues will benefit from 
the information in the article I insert it 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point: 

CITIZEN GUN REGS ARE FLOP HERE 
(By Michael Bernstein) 

The District’s nearly two-year-old gun reg- 
istration regulations are not keeping firearms 
out of the hands of criminals, D.C. police 
say. 
Lt. Samuel Wallace of the Robbery 
Squad put it, “The only people who have 
registered guns are the honest citizens. Hold- 


up men and the criminal element don’t reg- 
ister guns, they steal them.” 

‘The main use of the licensing and registery 
of guns and rifles, he and other police officers 
said, is to trace stolen guns to other robberies 
and original owners. The original owners, 
however, rarely turn out to be law breakers. 

Reacting to the statements, National Rifle 
Association spokesman said, “The members 
of the NRA have always opposed gun control 
because it won't reduce crime. We just don’t 
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see the criminal registering his firearm. Reg- 
istration merely identifies the owner of the 
firearms. Registration is just another ad- 
ministrative burden on the owner. 

Sgt. Pred Barber, head of the department’s 
firearms control unit, had some kinder words 
for the regulations. “The main selling point of 
this registration is recovery. With this you 
have the best chance of returning the gun to 
the owner. A lot of people fail to see this. 
They don’t place any value on it.” 

Originally, police estimated there were 75,- 
000 guns in the city, but now they feel this 
total is high. “That figure was taken from 
old files and covered not only purchases by 
District, but Virginia and Maryland resi- 
dents,” he said. Nevertheless, he said, the 
35,000 firearms registered so far don't really 
represent what we have in the city by far. 

Prom 1969 to 1970 some 27,000 to 28,000 
guns were registered with the four patrol- 
men and two police cadets in the firearms 
section at headquarters. In the last year 
7,000-8,000 guns were registered. 

In addition to registration, which costs $2 
owners of shotguns and rifes must be li- 
censed (have two photos and be fingerprint- 
ed) for an additional $2 fee. 

The maximum penalty for having an un- 
registered gun is a $300 fine or 90 days in 
jail. 

Sgt. Barber said in the first 11 or 12 
months after the regulations were passed— 
no total was kept after that—more than 100 
persons were charged with registration vio- 
lations. These were almost always com- 
panion charges, with assault with a deadly 
weapon or some other offense, he said. 

Occasionally, tho, the persons have been 
charged with and sentenced for failures to 
register firearms, he said. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL 
AT SEATTLE SHOULD NOT BE 
CLOSED 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in 1965, the 
Surgeon-General and representatives of 
Health, Education, and Welfare appeared 
before the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee admitting that con- 
sideration was being given to a plan to 
close down certain Public Health Service 
hospitals in the United States. 

Now, the same idea is being proposed 
under the same argument that the objec- 
tive is to consolidate facilities to provide 
better care. 

In retrospect, had action been taken at 
that time the shortage of beds and the 
way health service would have deterio- 
rated is beyond belief. Our veterans, es- 
pecially, would have suffered. 

A week ago, a study group from HEW 
conducted a hearing in Seattle without 
advance public notice. Dr. Robert Van 
Hoek, the head of the investigating team, 
was courteous and indicated he was not 
on the decision level, but he gave the dis- 
tinct impression that it had already been 
decided to close the Public Health Service 
hospital in Seattle. This is contrary to 
the testimony of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Richardson recently 
before the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

Meanwhile, there is no surplus of beds 
either in private hospitals in this area or 
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in the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
where there actually is a waiting list. 

The facts will show there is no eco- 
nomic or other justification for phasing 
out this operation. It will deprive those 
entitled by law to health and hospital 
services. 

And, finally, let me say there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether or not the 
hospital can be closed legally without 
consent of Congress. 

I am sure the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will not sit idly by and 
see our veterans deprived of hospitaliza- 
tion because of any merger of the two in- 
stitutions. 

Finally, I am informed that medical 
research conducted by the University of 
Washington will terminate under the dis- 
continuance of the Public Health Service 
hospital. 

I trust all Members of Congress will 
unite in opposing the closure of Public 
Health Service hospitals throughout the 
country. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION AND 
THE CONGRESS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
systematic withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam moving ahead of schedule, 
the new 92d Congress can direct more of 
its attention to the several domestic 
problems which have plagued our coun- 
try for the past decade. 

However, it becomes evident in these 
opening days of the Congress that parti- 
San politics may deter positive action on 
proposals offered by President Nixon in 
his state of the Union address given on 
the second day of the current session. 

In this address, the President outlined 
a domestic program with sweeping re- 
forms that hold the promise of improving 
service of government at every level while 
streamlining the cumbersome and dupli- 
catory process of bureaucracy. Although 
final judgment on certain of his proposals 
must be withheld until the details are 
clearly defined, the scope of the changes 
will provide major innovations in the or- 
ganization of the Government programs 
dealing with: environmental protection, 
improved medical care, welfare, and rev- 
enue sharing with the States and cities. 
Significantly, many parts of the Presi- 
dent’s reform program provide for a re- 
direction of national energies. 

Beginning my 15th year as a Member 
of the Congress has given me the expe- 
rience and pragmatism to foresee the 
inevitable pitfalls of trying to bring about 
major changes in Government organiza- 
tion. The last Congress delayed and 
dawdled through the longest session in 
history without acting upon major ap- 
propriation bills and even bypassed ac- 
tion on important measures dealing with 
social security and international trade 
which passed the House only to die in 
the Senate. 

As several Senators groom themselves 
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for the national spotlight of the presiden- 
tial election in 1972, we can expect public 
rhetoric and legislative maneuvering 
which may obscure, delay, obstruct, and 
replace much of the President’s program. 
While these activities would be regretta- 
ble, they would merely be an extension 
of what we witnessed repeatedly in the 
closing weeks of the last session. 

If nothing else, Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of this body should try to make 
his position clear on the President's pro- 
gram of reform, not only before this 
body but in each congressional district. 
After all it is easy enough for any oppo- 
sition force to divide its areas of disa- 
greement as long as it does not have to 
agree on a single constructive alterna- 
tive. 

Although many of the details of the 
President’s program are missing, my gen- 
eral impressions at this stage follow: 

First. Welfare reform: Certainly, the 
present welfare system is in need of 
drastic overhauling. The family assist- 
ance plan as proposed gets the prob- 
lem of requiring able-bodied welfare re- 
cipients to get off the relief rolls and on 
to the employment rolls. This legislation 
seeks to remove the inequity of paying 
a welfare client more to remain idle than 
the next fellow earns for pursuing steady 
employment. 

Second. Expansionary monetary poli- 
cies: Since the President did not outline 
in any detail what this policy will en- 
tail and because of my deep concern with 
habitual deficit spending by the Congress 
in the past I shall reserve my judgment 
accordingly. 

Third. Environmental program: Very 
little of the present effort toward clean- 
ing up the environment has been part of 
systematic planning. During the last 
Congress the President proposed a 37- 
point program to clean up the environ- 
ment. He has now proposed further pro- 
grams creating an expanded park sys- 
tem which would put recreation areas 
closer to large urban centers. I shall con- 
tinue to enthusiastically support this 
program and its existence and shall re- 
introduce legislation to implement its 
goals. 

Fourth. New health programs: I will 
give my full support to increases and a 
redirection of aid to medical schools to 
greatly increase the number of doctors 
and medical personnel who are so drasti- 
cally needed. Again, however, the Presi- 
dent’s national health care plan was pre- 
sented without the essentials needed to 
formulate a decision on it. We must have 
a plan to meet the real need where it 
exists without embarking upon a vast 
and costly program of socialized 
medicine. 

Fifth. Revenue sharing: I have long 
favored a plan of revenue sharing with 
the States and local communities. In 
fact, I introduced legislation of this type 
long before the present administration 
took office. I am now hopeful that this 
Congress will take positive action in this 
field before the present financial crisis 
at the State and local level causes wide- 
spread breakdowns of essential services. 

Sixth. Reorganization of the Cabinet 
departments: This proposal is the most 
sweeping reform of the Federal organiza- 
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tion in the history of the United States. 
The President's blueprint for change calls 
for reducing the number of Cabinet de- 
partments from 12 to eight. This reduc- 
tion would deeply cut into traditional 
reigns of power that control the bulging 
bureaucracy of Federal assistance pro- 
grams and would greatly aid in dissolv- 
ing the duplication that presently exists. 
Starting back in the days when I intro- 
duced legislation creating the Hoover 
Commission, I have been consistently 
opposed to the creation of wasteful and 
self-serving extensions of Government. 
As the President’s proposal in this area is 
sent to the Congress, it will be interesting 
to see whether those who have preached 
economy in the past are willing to pro- 
vide more than lipservice. 

I will welcome correspondence from 
my district regarding the President’s 
message. Please note my new address in 
writing: Congressman Harotp R. COL- 
LIER, Suite 1436, Longworth Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


GEN, DOUGLAS MacARTHUR—A 
TRIBUTE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, today on 
his 91st birthday the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued a special postage stamp in 
honor of the late General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. 

If the United States had heeded the 
wise suggestions made by General Mac- 
Arthur at the time of the Korean war, we 
would not be tied down in the Vietnam 
war today. Prevented from bringing that 
sanguinary struggle to an end in the nor- 
mal way with a “just and honorable 
peace” in the shortest time and with the 
least loss of American lives and treasure, 
he foresaw what would be the conse- 
quences of our failure and expressed in 
clear language what should be our policy. 

What General MacArthur said during 
the Korean war in 1951 before a joint 
meeting of the Congress is even more 
applicable today. We ignore it at our 
peril. I quote one passage: 

The Communist threat is a global one. Its 
successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You 
cannot appease or otherwise surrender to 
Communism in Asia without simultaneously 
undermining our efforts to halt its advance 
in Europe. 


Following his immortal address before 
the Congress, General MacArthur ap- 
peared before joint sessions of the Senate 
Committees on Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations, May 3-5, 1951, in which 
he covered every significant policy angle 
and warned that if the United States did 
not bring the Korean war to a “decisive 
and victorious end” it would have to ac- 
cept “all the consequences of a disastrous 
defeat.” The great number of casualties 
suffered by the United States after April 
1951 and the extension of the Korean 
war to Vietnam have more than justified 
his fears. 
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The testimony of General MacArthur 
before the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees of the Senate, May 
3-5, 1951, should be read and reread by 
all Members of the Congress and offi- 
cials of the executive branch concerned 
with the formulation of policy. 

At the close of his address, MacArthur 
made this much quoted statement: “Old 
soldiers never die, they just fade away.” 
May Gen. Douglas MacArthur never 
fade away from the memory of the Amer- 
ican people; may the true story of this 
great American be presented to students 
in their history texts and classes and may 
God continue to bless America with more 
men of the caliber of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

General MacArthur’s 1951 address be- 
fore the Congress summarizes his views 
that are now more applicable than ever. 
I recommend not only that it be studied 
but also that all persons concerned with 
the formulation of policy listen to a 
recording of it. 

I insert the full text of General Mac- 
Arthur’s address to Congress in 1951: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 

(From “Reminiscences” ) 


Mr, President, Mr. Speaker, and distin- 
guished Members of the Congress: 

I stand on this rostrum with a sense of 
deep humility and great pride—humility in 
the wake of those great American architects 
of our history who have stood here before 
me, pride in the reflection that this forum of 
legislative debate represents human liberty 
in the purest form yet devised. Here are 
centered the hopes and aspirations and 
faith of the entire human race. 

I do not stand here as advocate for any 
partisan cause, for the issues are funda- 
mental and reach quite beyond the realm of 
partisan consideration. They must be re- 
solyed on the highest plane of national inter- 
est if our course is to prove sound and our 
future protected. I trust, therefore, that you 
will do me the justice of receiving that which 
I have to say as solely expressing the con- 
sidered viewpoint of a fellow American. I 
address you with neither rancor nor bitter- 
ness in the fading twilight of life with but 
ome purpose in mind—to serve my country. 

The issues are global and so interlocked 
that to consider the problems of one sector, 
oblivious to those of another, is but to court 
disaster for the whole. 

While Asia is commonly referred to as the 
gateway to Europe, it is no less true that 
Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the broad 
infiuence of the one cannot fail to have its 
impact upon the other. 

There are those who claim our strength is 
inadequate to protect on both fronts—that 
we cannot divide our efforts. I can think of 
no greater expression of defeatism. If a po- 
tential enemy can divide his strength on two 
fronts, it is for us to counter his effort. 

The Communist threat is a global one. Its 
successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You 
cannot appease or otherwise surrender to 
Communism in Asia without simultaneously 
undermining our efforts to halt its advance 
in Europe. 

Beyond pointing out these simple truisms, 
I shall confine my discussion to the general 
area of Asia. Before one may objectively 
assess the situation now existing there, he 
must comprehend something of Asia's past 
and the revolutionary changes which have 
marked her course up to the present. Long 
exploited by the so-called colonial powers, 
with little opportunity to achieve any degree 
of social justice, individual dignity, or a 
higher standard of life such as guided our 
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own noble administration of the Philippines, 
the peoples of Asia found their opportunity 
in the war just past to throw off the shackles 
of colonialism and now see the dawn of new 
opportunity, a heretofore unfelt dignity and 
the self-respect of political freedom. 

Mustering half of the earth’s population 
and 60 per cent of its natural resources, these 
peoples are rapidly consolidating a new force, 
both moral and material, with which to raise 
the living standard and erect adaptations of 
the design of modern progress to their own 
distinct cultural environments. Whether one 
adheres to the concept of colonization or 
not, this is the direction of Asian progress 
and it may not be stopped. It is a corollary 
to the shift of the world economic frontiers, 
as the whole epicenter of world affairs rotates 
back toward the area whence it started. In 
this situation it becomes vital that our coun- 
try orient its policies in consonance with this 
basic evolutionary condition rather than 
pursue a course blind to the reality that the 
colonial era is now past and the Asian peo- 
ples covet the right to shape their own free 
destiny. What they seek now is friendly 
guidance, understanding, and support, not 
imperious direction; the dignity of equality, 
not the shame of subjugation. Their prewar 
standards of life, pitifully low, is infinitely 
lower now in the devastation left in war's 
wake. World ideologies play little part in 
Asian thinking and are little understood. 
What the peoples strive for is the opportu- 
nity for a little more food in their stomachs, 
a little better clothing on their backs, a little 
firmer roof over their heads, and the realiza- 
tion of the normal nationalist urge for polit- 
ical freedom. These political-social condi- 
tions have but an indirect bearing upon our 
own national security, but form a backdrop 
to contemporary planning which must be 
thoughtfully considered if we are to avoid 
the pitfalls of unrealism. 

Of more direct and immediate bearings 
upon our national security are the changes 
wrought in the strategic potential of the 
Pacific Ocean in the course of the past 
war. Prior thereto, the western strategic 
frontier of the United States lay on the 
littoral line of the Americas with an ex- 
posed island salient extending out through 
Hawaii, Midway, and Guam to the Philip- 
pines. That salient proved not an outpost of 
strength but an avenue of weakness along 
which the enemy could and did attack. The 
Pacific was a potential erea of advance for 
any predatory force intent upon striking at 
the bordering land areas. 

All this was changed by our Pacific vic- 
tory. Our strategic frontier then shifted to 
embrace the entire Pacific Ocean which be- 
came & vast moat to protect us as long as 
we hold it. Indeed, it acts as a protective 
shield for all of the Americas and all free 
lands of the Pacific Ocean area. We control 
it to the shores of Asia by a chain of islands 
extending in an arc from the Aleutians to 
the Marianas held by us and our free allies. 
From this island chain we can dominate with 
sea and air power every Asiatic port from 
Vladivostok to Singapore and prevent any 
hostile movement into the Pacific. Any pred- 
atory attack from Asia must be an amphib- 
ious effort. No amphibious force can be suc- 
cessful without control of the sea lanes and 
the air over those lanes in its avenue of ad- 
vance. With naval and air supremacy and 
modest ground elements to defend bases, any 
major attack from continental Asia toward 
us or our friends of the Pacific would be 
doomed to failure Under such conditions 
the Pacific no longer represents menacing 
avenues of approach for a prospective in- 
vader—it assumes instead the friendly as- 
pect of « peaceful lake. Our line of defense 
is a natural one and can be maintained with 
a minimum of military effort and expense. 
It envisions no attack against anyone nor 
does it provide the bastions essential for of- 
fensive operations, but properly maintained 
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would be an invincible defense against ag- 
gression. 

The holding of this littoral defense line in 
the western Pacific is entirely dependent 
upon holding all segments thereof, for any 
major breach of that line by an unfriendly 
power would render vulnerable to deter- 
mined attack every other major segment. 
This is a military estimate as to which I 
have yet to find a military leader who will 
take exception. For that reason I have 
strongly recommended in the past as a mat- 
ter of military urgency that under no cir- 
cumstances must Formosa fall under Com- 
munist contro!. Such an eventuality would 
at once threaten the freedom of the Philip- 
pines and the loss of Japan, and might well 
force our western frontier back to the coasts 
of California Oregon and Washington. 

To understand the changes which now 
appear upon the Chinese mainland, one must 
understand the changes in Chinese char- 
acter and culture over the past fifty years. 
China up to fifty years ago was completely 
non-homogeneous, being compartmented 
into groups divided against each other. The 
warmaking tendency was almost nonexistent, 
as they still followed the tenets of the Con- 
fucian ideal of pacifist culture. At the turn 
of the century, under the regime of Chan So 
Lin, efforts toward greater homogenity pro- 
duced the start of a nationalist urge. This 
was further and more successfully developed 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, but 
has been brought to its greatest fruition un- 
der the present regime, to the point that it 
has now taken on the character of a united 
nationalism of increasingly dominant ag- 
gressive tendencies. Through these past fifty 
years, the Chinese people have thus become 
militarized in their concepts and in their 
ideals. They now constitute excellent soldiers 
with competent staffs and commanders. This 
has produced a new and dominant power in 
Asia which for its own purposes is allied with 
Soviet Russia, but which in its own concepts 
and methods has become aggressively im- 
perialistic with a lust for expansion and in- 
creased power normal to this type of im- 
perialism. There is little of the ideological 
concept either one way or another in the 
Chinese makeup. The standard of living is so 
low and the capital accumulation has been so 
thoroughly dissipated by war that the masses 
are desperate and avid to follow any leader- 
ship which seems to promise the alleviation 
of local stringencies. I have from the begin- 
ning believed that the Chinese Communist’s 
support of the North Koreans was the dom- 
inant one. Their interests are at present 
parallel to those of the Soviet, but I believe 
that the aggressiveness recently displayed 
not only in Korea, but also in Indo-China 
and Tibet, and pointing potentially toward 
the south reflects predominantly the same 
lust for the expansion of power which has 
animated every would-be conqueror since the 
beginning of time. 

The Japanese people since the war have 
undergone the greatest reformation recorded 
in modern history. With a commendable will, 
eagerness to learn, and marked capacity to 
understand, they have, from the ashes left 
in war's wake, erected in Japan an edifice 
dedicated to the primacy of individual liberty 
and personal dignity, and in the ensuing 
process there has been created a truly repre- 
sentative government committed to the ad- 
vance of political morality, freedom of eco- 
nomic enterprise, and social justice. Polit- 
ically, economically and socially, Japan is 
now abreast of many free nations of the earth 
and will not again fail the universal trust. 
That it may be counted upon to wield a pro- 
foundly beneficial influence over the course 
of events in Asia is attested by the magnifi- 
cent manner in which the Japanese people 
have met the recent challenge of war, unrest 
and confusion surrounding them from the 
outside, and checked Communism within 
their own frontiers without the slightest 
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slackening in their forward progress. I sent 
all four of our occupation divisions to the 
Korean battlefront without the slightest 
qualms as to the effect of the resulting pow- 
er vacuum upon Japan. The results fully 
justified my faith. I know of no nation more 
secure, orderly and industrious—nor in 
which higher hopes can be entertained for 
future constructive service in the advance 
of the human race. 

Of our former ward, the Philippines, we 
can look forward in confidence that the 
existing unrest will be corrected and a strong 
and healthy nation will grow in the longer 
aftermath of war’s terrible destructiveness. 
We must be patient and understanding and 
never fail them, as in our hour of need they 
did not fail us. A Christian nation, the 
Philippines stand as a mighty bulwark of 
Christianity in the Far East, and its capacity 
for high moral leadership in Asia is un- 
limited. 

On Formosa, the Government of the Re- 
public of China has had the opportunity to 
refute by action much of the malicious 
gossip which so undermined the strength of 
its leadership on the Chinese mainland. The 
Formosan people are receiving a just and 
enlightened administration with majority 
representation on the organs of government, 
and politically, economically and socially 
they appear to be advancing along sound 
and constructive lines. 

With this brief insight into the surround- 
ing areas I now turn to the Korean conflict. 
While I was not consulted prior to the Presi- 
dent’s decision to intervene in support of 
the Republic of Korea, that decision, from a 
military standpoint proved a sound one, as 
we hurled back the invader and decimated 
his forces. Our victory was complete and our 
objectives within reach when Red China in- 
tervened with numerically superior ground 
forces. This created a new war and an en- 
tirely new situation—a situation not con- 
templated when our forces were committed 
against the North Korean invaders—a situa- 
tion which called for new decisions in the 
diplomatic sphere to permit the realistic 
adjustment of military strategy. Such de- 
cisions have not been forthcoming. 

While no man in his right mind would 
advocate sending our ground forces into con- 
tinental China and such was never given a 
thought, the new situation did urgently de- 
mand a drastic revision of strategic planning 
if our political aim was to defeat this new 
enemy as we had defeated the old. 

Apart from the military need as I saw it 
to neutralize the sanctuary protection given 
the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that 
military necessity in the conduct of the war 
made mandatory: 

1. The intensification of our economic 
blockade against China; 

2. The imposition of a naval blockade 
against the China coast; 

8. Removal of restrictions on air recon- 
naissance of China’s coastal area and of 
Manchura; 

4. Removal of restrictions on the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa with 
logistic support to contribute to their effec- 
tive operations against the common enemy. 

For entertaining these views, all profes- 
sionally designed to support our forces com- 
mitted to Korea and bring hostilities to an 
end with the least pessible delay and at a 
saving of countless American and Allied lives, 
I have been severely criticized in lay circles, 
principally abroad, despite my understand- 
ing that from a military standpoint the 
above views have been fully shared in the 
past by practically every military leader con- 
cerned with the Korean campaign, including 
our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I called for reinforcements, but was in- 
formed that reinforcements were not avail- 
able. I made clear that if not permitted to 
destroy the enemy buildup bases north of 
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the Yalu; if not permitted to utilize the 
friendly Chinese torce or some 600,000 men 
on Formosa; if not permitted to blockade 
the China coast to prevent the Chinese Reds 
from getting succor from without; and if 
there were tc be no hope of major rein- 
forcements, the position of the command 
from the military standpoint forbade victory. 
We could hold in Korea by constant maneu- 
ver and at an approximate area where our 
supply line advantages were in balance with 
the supply line disadvantages of the enemy, 
but we could hope at best for only an in- 
decisive campaign, with its terrible and con- 
stant attrition upon our forces if the enemy 
utilized his full military potential. I have 
constantly called for the new political deci- 
sions essential to a solution. Efforts have 
been made to distort my position. It has 
been said that I was in effect a war monger. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I 
know war as few other men now living know 
it, and nothing to me is more revolting. I 
have long advocated its complete abolition as 
its very destructiveness on both friend and 
foe has rendered it useless as a means of 
settling international] disputes. Indeed, on 
the 2nd of September 1945, just following 
the surrender of the Japanese nation on the 
battleship Missouri, I formally cautioned as 
follows: “Men since the beginning of time 
have sought peace. Various methods through 
the ages have been attempted to devise an 
international process to prevent or settle dis- 
putes between nations. From the very start, 
workable methods were found insofar as in- 
dividual citizens were concerned; but the 
mechanics of an instrumentality of larger 
internationa] scope have never been success- 
ful. Military alliances, balances of power, 
leagues of nations, all in turn failed, leaving 
the only path to be by way of the crucible 
of war. The utter destructiveness of war now 
blots out this alternative. We hare had our 
last chance. If we will not devise some great- 
er and more equitable system, Armageddon 
will be at the door. The problem basically is 
theological and involves a spiritual recrudes- 
cence and improvement of human charac- 
ter that will synchronize with our almost 
matchless advances in science, art, literature, 
and all material and cultural developments 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

But once war is forced upon us, there is 
no other alternative than to apply every 
available means to bring it to a swift end. 
War's very object is victory—not prolonged 
indecision. In war, indeed, there can be no 
substitute for victory. 

There are some who for varying reasons 
would appease Red China. They are blind to 
history’s clear lesson. For history teaches with 
unmistakable emphasis that appeasement 
but begets new and bloodier war. It points 
to no single instance where the end has jus- 
tified that means—where appeasement has 
led to more than a sham peace. Like black- 
mail, it lays the basis for new and succes- 
sively greater demands, until, as in black- 
mail, violence becomes the only alternative. 
Why, my soldiers asked of me, surrender 
military advantages to an enemy in the field? 
I could not answer. Some may say to avoid 
spread of the conflict into an all-out war with 
China; others, to avoid Soviet intervention. 
Neither explanation seems valid. For China 
is already engaging with the maximum power 
it can commit and the Soviet will not neces- 
sarily mesh its actions with our moves. Like a 
cobra, any new enemy will more likely strike 
whenever it feels that the relativity in mili- 
tary or other potential is in its favor on a 
world-wide basis. 

The tragedy of Korea is further heightened 
by the fact that as military action is confined 
to its territorial limits, it condemns that na- 
tion, which it is our purpose to save, to suffer 
the devastating impact of full naval and air 
bombardment, while the enemy’s sanctu- 
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aries are fully protected from such attack 
and devastation. Of the nations of the world, 
Korea alone, up to now, is the sole one which 
has risked its all against Communism. The 
magnificence of the courage and fortitude 
of the Korean people defies description. They 
have chosen to risk death rather than slavery, 
Their last words to me were, “Don't scuttle 
the Pacific.” 

I have just left your fighting sons in Korea. 
They have met all tests there and I can re- 
port to you without reservation they are 
splendid in every way. It was my constant 
effort to preserve them and end this savage 
conflict honorably and with the least loss of 
time and a minimum sacrifice of life. Its 
growing bloodshed has caused me the deep- 
est anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men 
will remain often in my thoughts and in my 
prayers always. 

I am closing my fifty-two years of military 
service. When I joined the Army even before 
the turn of the century, it was the fulfillment 
of all my boyish hopes and dreams. The world 
has turned over many times since I took the 
oath on the Plain at West Point, and the 
hopes and dreams have long since vanished. 
But I still remember the refrain of one of the 
most popular barrack ballads of that day 
which proclaimed most proudly that— 

“Old soldiers never die, they just fade away.” 

And like the old soldier of that ballad, I 
now close my military career and just fade 
away—an old soldier who tried to do his duty 
as God gave him the light to see that duty. 

Good-by. 


THE NIXON DOCTRINE IS WORKING 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial appearing in the San Diego 
Union provided a concise and realistic 
appraisal of President Nixon’s efforts to 
withdraw U.S. forces from Vietnam. The 
article follows: 


U.S. Comsat ROLE IS ENDING: NIXON 
DOCTRINE Is WORKING 


The recent announcement by Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird that the United 
State of America will cease its offensive 
combat operations in Vietnam by May 1, 
is another clear commitment by the Nixon 
Administration. 

Plainly analyzed, the announcement 
means that the ability of South Vietnam 
to defend and to govern itselfi—Vietnamiza- 
tion—is increasing as the Administration 
has estimated and hoped that it would. 

The winding down of the American com- 
bat role in Vietnam also calls attention to 
the fact that the Nixon Doctrine is pro- 
gressing according to plan. The doctrine 
promises material aid instead of manpower 
to friendly nations that are fighting aggres- 
sion. 

It is working. In two short years the 
United States has brought home 320,000 of 
its forces from the Pacific Ocean region. In 
addition to Vietnam, this includes 16,000 
troops brought home from Thailand, 20,000 
from South Korea, 12,000 from Japan, 5,000 
from Okinawa and 6,000 from the Philip- 
pines. 

All of this, of course, is visible evidence 
that the United States meant what it said 
when it set up the Nixon Doctrine as a 
means of helping our friends toward self- 
determination, while not dominating them. 
However, we do not hear applause from the 
Communists, nor do we see them making 
meaningful responses to our peaceful efforts. 
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In carrying this project forward, the 
United States literally is fighting for time— 
the time needed by South Vietnam to be- 
come even stronger. The Communists of 
North Vietnam are also fighting for time 
even more desperately because they are los- 
ing the military war, because they can see 
South Vietnam becoming self-sufficient, and 
because they are facing economic, social and 
agricultural deterioration at home. They 
want us out of Southeast Asia before it ac- 
quires stability. 

Thus, as we take calculated risks in with- 
drawing our troops, the Communists attack 
us with every propaganda weapon because 
their time is running out and they want the 
withdrawal race to accelerate. 

President Nixon, therefore, is eminently 
correct in playing his cards as he sees them, 
not as the Communists want him to play 
them. Our withdrawal from Southeast Asia 
must be directly related to the accumulation 
of power and confidence by the South Viet- 
namese. 

It often is said that Southeast Asia is 
slowly defusing—becoming less and less of a 
political issue in the United States. This 
certainly is so, and it is so because President 
Nixon has fulfilled his promises to the 
American people. 


ALASKA OIL PIPELINE 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the oil 
industry, with the apparent cooperation 
of the Department of the Interior, is en- 
deavoring to give the American public a 
snow job with regard to the proposed 
trans-Alaska pipeline. 

The Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 
uary 18, 1971, carried a full-page adver- 
tisement of the Alyeska Pipeline Service 
Co., the entity created by the group 
of oil companies seeking to exploit the 
North Slope oil discovery, which asked 
the question, “Will a pipeline ruin their 
Arctic?” Pictured in the advertisement is 
a herd of caribou trekking across an un- 
spoiled mountain grassland. Another 
photograph shows a mother caribou 
nursing her fawn. Both scenes are very 
touching. And, the text of the advertise- 
ment seeks to leave the impression that 
the proposed pipeline would do little 
damage to the caribou habitat. 

The same issue of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor carried an editorial which 
places the pipeline issue in a somewhat 
different perspective. The editorial makes 
the point that “the Alaska pipeline is as 
dubious a venture as ever. It will still 
harm the environment, in many places 
perhaps disastrously.” 

Taking note of the Department of 
Interior’s contention that the pipeline 
should be built because of national secu- 
rity considerations, the Monitor stated: 

From a national security standpoint, the 
pipeline will be exposed and easily vulner- 
able to attack. As to America’s not wanting 
to depend on the troubled Mideast for oil, 
one could as easily argue the other way— 


that our involvement there perpetuates 
American presence and pressure for peace. 


The Department of the Interior, in 
response to section 102(C) of the Na- 
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tional Environmental Policy Act, has 
filed an environmental impact statement 
concerning the proposed pipeline. The 
Department, in marked contrast to the 
propaganda contained in the advertise- 
ment sponsored by the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co., agrees that the pipeline 
would do great damage to the Alaskan 
environment. Nonetheless, the Depart- 
ment recommends that the pipeline be 
built. 

I believe the Department to be in gross 
error as to the national security aspects 
of the pipeline and with regard to the 
requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. In adopting the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, the 
Congress intended that its provisions 
should protect the environment from 
ecological disasters such as that which 
would be perpetuated by the proposed 
pipeline. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the following text 
of the advertisement and the text of the 
editorial alluded to above, to appear at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WILL A PIPELINE RUIN THER ARCTIC? 


The discovery of North Slope oil three 
years ago came as very good news for the 
American economy. But it also triggered 
enormous concern for the Alaskan ecology. 
Could a pipeline be built without irreparable 
damage to the fragile Arctic environment? 

Since that time, we and our shareholder 
companies have conducted basic research 
in a number of disciplines affecting both 
the pipeline itself and the Arctic environ- 
ment. Geology and engineering are our areas 
of basic competence. Aided by outside ex- 
perts, we have now added significantly to our 
understanding of the biology, botany and 
zoology of the Arctic. In fact, as a result of 
these efforts, man’s knowledge of the Arctic 
has been significantly increased in a re- 
markably short period of time. 

What we have learned is highly reassuring 
to every citizen who is concerned about 
ecology, conservation and environment. The 
pipeline can be built without ruining the 
Arctic environment. 

The route—In most other parts of the 
world, planning a route of a pipeline is sim- 
ply a matter of finding the shortest distance 
between two points. Planning a route in 
Alaska is different. 

Two physical phenomena have played a 
crucial role in determining the route of the 
pipeline: oil pumped through a pipeline 
stays warm because of energy input from the 
pumps and surface friction with the interior 
of the pipe, and, of course, ice melts when 
exposed to warmth. 

To begin with, therefore, both oilmen and 
ecologists were aware that a warm pipeline 
couldn’t be built through ice-rich perma- 
frost (permanently frozen subsoil) without 
melting the ice, weakening the supporting 
strata, and permitting the pipe to sag. 

The solution was a route from Prudhoe Bay 
to Valdez which passed through much terrain 
that was not ice-rich permafrost. What we 
sought was dry permafrost—gravel or rock 
with low moisture content. In this kind of 
subsoil, the 48” diameter pipe can be safely 
buried. Although the rock or gravel will thaw 
in the immediate vicinity, there will obvi- 
ously be no melting of the rock, no weaken- 
ing of support, no danger to the natural en- 
vironment. Of the route we propose, most 
passes through terrain in which the pipe may 
be underground. Ground disturbed by 
trenching will be carefully reseeded to pre- 
vent erosion. 

As a result of our studies, we have also 
determined that the pipe can be safely built 
above ice-rich permafrost so long as the heat 
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from the pipe is isolated by any of a number 
of proven insulating techniques. 

A barrier to wildlife?—Many have been 
concerned that the aboveground pipe would 
be a barrier to the normal migration of the 
caribou herds. In studying the habits of the 
caribou, it was determined that the animals 
migrate 25 miles, and frequently up to 40 
miles, in a single day’s normal grazing— 
which far exceeds the length of any antici- 
pated barrier caused by an aboveground line. 

What we have learned about the Arctic 
leads us to believe that there is nothing in- 
herently dangerous to the environment pro- 
viding the line is designed, built and operated 
in @ manner that is considerate of and re- 
sponsible to the environment. In truth, 
what’s good for the environment is also good 
for the safety and security of the pipeline. 
On this you have our pledge: The environ- 
mental disturbances will be avoided where 
possible, held to a minimum where unavoid- 
able and restored to the fullest practicable 
extent. And we can assure you that the pipe- 
line will be the most carefully engineered 
and constructed crude oil pipeline in the 
world. If you would like further informa- 
tion, please write: Public Affairs Division, 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Company, 2805 
Denali Street, Anchorage, Alaska 99503. 


HERRING IN THE PIPELINE? 


It seems odd the Interior Department's 
conclusion on the Alaska pipeline issue was 
based not on ecological grounds—the area of 
expertise of the geological and environmental 
specialists who spent two years preparing the 
report—but on the grounds that developing 
the North Slope was “essential to the 
strength growth and security of the United 
States.” 

Surely there was nothing in the Environ- 
mental Policy Act, which requires all govern- 
ment agencies to prepare reports on the en- 
vironmental impact of projects, that should 
have led the Interior Department to attempt 
to strike a balance between the nation’s eco- 
logical and security interests. 

This is particularly troubling because ‘“na- 
tional security™ is one of those emotional 
arguments raised to shut off debate, not 
sharpen it, in the search for truth. 

One wonders whether it was brought into 
the Interior Department's report to do just 
that, whether it reflects a preset, oil-indus- 
try-favoring cast to the present government's 
thought. This suspicion will confuse the pub- 
lic over the objectivity of the otherwise ex- 
haustive and in many areas constructive re- 
port. 

Pipe-laying regulations specify that only 
half the 800-mile length of pipe could be laid 
underground, instead of the 90 to 95 percent 
the oil companies proposed. And safeguards 
against spills, crossovers for animals—such 
requirements could help mitigate the en- 
vironmental impact of the permafrost-melt- 
ing line. 

But the public will want to know still 
more. What level of profitability were the 
requirements based on? If the nation’s wel- 
fare and not the oil companies’ is at issue, 
should not the requirements, before a pipe- 
line is permitted, be even stiffer—say, re- 
quiring an ample insulating sheath for the 
pipe? 

Frankly, in our view, the Alaska pipeline is 
as dubious a venture as ever. It will still 
harm the environment, in many places per- 
haps disastrously. 

From a national security standpoint, the 
pipeline will be exposed and easily vulnerable 
to attack. As to America’s not wanting to 
depend on the troubled Mideast for oil, one 
could as easily argue the other way—that 
our oil inyolvement there perpetuates Amer- 
ican presence and pressure for peace. 

And so on. Perhaps the Alaska pipeline de- 
cision will be made intuitively by Americans, 
for arguable immediate reasons. If so the 
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likely eventual judgment on building the 
pipeline would be that it was wrong. For the 
progressive line of thought in the country is 
toward less, not greater impairment of nature 
for industrial advantage. 


THE RUN ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
BANE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Congress enacted the Air Pollution 
Control Act in 1959, and the Federal 
Water Pollution Act the following year, 
the dangers to our environment against 
which both acts were directed have be- 
come matters of national concern only 
in recent years. 

Pollution today certainly represents 
one if not the most important domestic 
issue confronting the Congress and the 
Nation. It is important, therefore, that 
the views of those who speak with au- 
thority in this area be heard and heeded. 

One such authority on the environ- 
mental situation today is Mr. Grady Clay, 
of Louisville, Ky., editor of Landscape 
Architecture. Last year, Mr. Clay, in an 
address to the University of Kentucky 
Systems Building Seminar entitled “The 
Run on the Environmental Bank,” out- 
lined the history and development of 
many of the current dangers to our 
health and well-being. 

So that our colleagues may benefit 
from Mr. Clay’s wisdom and experience 
in this critical area, I include the text 
of his address at this point in the 
RECORD: 


THE RUN ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL BANK 
(By Grady Clay) 


The first one died that Saturday at 2 am. 
Doctors’ telephones had been flooded all 
night with emergency calls. By midnight Sat- 
urday, 17 persons were dead, Two more died 
Sunday before the rains ended what came 
to be called “the unusual smog episode” 
in the small industrial town south of Pitts- 
burgh on the Monongahela River in October, 
1948. The town was called Donora. 

Later, it turned out that 5,910 persons, 
42.7 percent of the population of Donora, 
Pennsylvania, were affected. The “severely 
affected” numbered 1,440, or 10.4 percent. 

Only once before in the world history had 
there been such an episode, in 1930 in the 
Meuse Valley of Belgium. Donora became a 
cause celebre. It was the object of the most 
thorough study of smog epidemiology in the 
history of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Some fifteen years earlier, an apparently 
unrelated series of events took place across 
the Great Plains of the United States. 

In late February, 1936, red snow fell in New 
England. The Dust Bowl was on the move in 
the West. It swept across eastern skies, dark- 
ened the sunlight over the Capito] in Wash- 
ington, influenced the vote that created the 
Soil Conservation Service, and produced one 
of the greatest internal migrations in Ameri- 
can history. 

Thus began a retreat from a vast man- 
made environment. Thus it became apparent 
in the 1930's that the US contained a large 
sub-region that could no longer support the 
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civilization built within it. We had pushed 
the land too far. 

Most Americans found the lessons unpalat- 
able. At first, most refused to believe it and 
preferred to reject the bearers of ill tidings. 

“When the young editor of the Dalhart 
Teran finally decided in the summer of 1933 
to tell his readers that the sand dunes they 
used for necking parties and picnics were 
crawling tides which might destroy the city, 
he lost $1,000 worth of advertising in a 
week.” ? 

These were new unsetting, unpleasant 
facts. For, after all, the environment had 
made America, A generation of environ- 
mental determinists had said so. Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the historian, had “proved” 
that the unique American character was the 
product of a unique American environment, 
and a unique experience of “conquering the 
west.” The poetry of America was filled with 
emotional, vague notions of land mystique, 
of unlimited horizons, rolling plains and 
rivers forever, a national character somehow 
different from all others in the world. 

And then... 

Something quite peculiar began to take 
place in the 1950’s. A slow and at first im- 
perceptible “run on the bank” of land sup- 
plies in the United States gradually began. 
No longer, as Garrett Eckbo tells us, could 
we view it as a “bottomless pit” on an in- 
exhaustible gold mine." 

No one can say exactly when the run 
started. But gradually, the prices paid for 
farmland in the U.S. began to exceed the 
capitalized value of income from crops and 
livestock off those farms. 

At first, the rise was attributed to the fed- 
eral government's acreage allotment and/or 
Soil Bank programs. Ownership and control 
of land was the only way farmers, investors 
and speculators could get at the federal sub- 
sidies, Millions of acres were withdrawn from 
the farm market—the total is now around 
50,000,000 acres held out of production, and 
therefore artificially limiting the supply. 

Beyond that, the average investor in land— 
and this included hundreds of thousands of 
city people, doctors, small businessmen, little 
three-man syndicates taking a flyer—began 
buying land, prompted by the gradual reali- 
zation that the stuff, especially the good 
stuff, was hard to find. Nobody was making 
any more of it. 

Of course it was still “there,” But larger 
and larger chunks of it were in bad condi- 
tion, or was getting out of reach, bought up 
for purposes that had little or nothing to do 
with farming. 

Gradually, the idea spread: “Better git 
while the gittin’s good.” Prices were pushed 
upward, just as during the Industrial Revo- 
lution in Great Britain, by the flow of sur- 
plus capital out of the cities, outbidding dirt 
farmers especially around metropolitan 
areas. Those farmers who chose to continue 
raising crops instead of capital gains moved 
further away from cities, bidding up prices 
in that outer ring. The ripple effect spread 
outward. 

One effect was to drive more small farmers 
off the land, increase the size of the average 
farm, discourage younger farmers, and turn 
farming into an old man’s occupation.‘ An 
economic farm unit began to cost something 
approaching a quarter-million dollars in 
many parts of the US, and much of this value 
came from the land itself. 

Until fairly recently, it was generally 
agreed that increased land prices were a good 
thing. Everybody benefitted—or so it was 
assumed. 

But gradually the question began to be 
raised: How long could this process con- 
tinue? Did not rising prices eventually drive 
up food costs? And if good land was so val- 
uable, was there really enough to go around? 
Shouldn’t more be saved “for a rainy day” 
when the skies would fall from over-popula- 
tion? 
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All this was very disquieting to a people 
accustomed to think their land supply was 
unlimited. But the evidence piled up. Land 
itself was the environmental currency easiest 
to trace—and the prices continued to be bid 
up as scarcity value became apparent to more 
buyers. 

Gradually, other environmental balances 
began to be called into question. There was 
a gradual withdrawal of investor confidence 
in the larger environment—in water, clean 
air, a sense of spaciousness, in a healthy out- 
doors that gradually came to be recognized as 
one Ecosystem. 

By the early 1960's, therefore, the stage had 
been set for a substantial run on the Ameri- 
can environmental bank. The conditions for 
that run were: 

First: there had to be dramatic evidence to 
prove that the supply of environmental cur- 
rency in the bank was inadequate. 

Secondly, there had to be reliable channels 
for distributing the evidence. 

Thirdly, the supply of evidence had to be 
steady, and continuous before it could af- 
fect national policies. 

And fourthly, the evidence had to be veri- 
fiable by most Americans, first hand, out of 
their own daily experience. 

Only when these four conditions had been 
met could there be a drastic change in pub- 
lic thinking that is now producing the “run 
on the bank of the environment,” and its 
after-effects. 

Until the 1950’s, any warning that the US 
might someday “run out of land” had been 
dismissed as silly rumor, communist propa- 
ganda, or at least as an un-American lack of 
faith in our ability to create new frontiers 
within the same old borders. 

But in 1953, agricultural zoning came to 
California.’ This was a device thought to be 
strictly for city folks. But it took hold in 
Santa Clara County where within 7 years, 26 
square miles of some of the world’s most 
fertile irrigated cropland went into subdivi- 
sions, Karl J. Belser, the county planner, 
made a national reputation as the leading sd- 
vocate of zoning to protect the limited agri- 
cultural base of good land. A front-page 
headline in the Santa Clara Valley Farmer in 
February 1950, said: 

“Its a Nip-and-Tuck Race to Preserve 
Some of the Valley's Prime Land; City 
Boundaries Run Like Wildfire; Cultural, Wa- 
ter, Tax Problems Rise.” 

In this, as in many other developments, 
California offered the rest of the U.S. evl- 
dence of the political and social impact of a 
limited environmental base—of a growing 
“run on the land”—based on a growing dis- 
trust of its condition. 

Further evidence came from a small-scale 
but nation-wide phenomenon during the 
building boom of the 1950’s—the disappear- 
ance of the familiar vacant lot in most 
neighborhoods. 

Families all over America began to realize 
that the last vacant lot in their block was 
gone; the last open-field in the old neigh- 
borhood had been subdivided; the last creek 
or spring had been piped underground or 
simply bulldozed away (until the next wet 
spell); the last open view to the hills was 
now full of houses, 

They responded in the classical manner of 
European and American families for cen- 
turies: as soon as they could afford it, they 
bought more domestic space around their 
homes, In 20 years, the average lot size for 
houses built with FHA mortgage insurance 
increased 50 percent.* 

During this period, the nation’s home- 
builders discovered that they were running 
out of land. Hundreds turned themselves in- 
to developers, and began bidding up sub- 
urban and far-out lands for future building 
sites. The National Association of Home 
Builders discovered “cluster development” 
and began an education/propaganda cam- 
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paign for clustering housing into Planned 
Unit Developments. 

By 1960, the U.S. Census confirmed the 
disturbing trends: 

1. The U.S. population was now pre- 
dominantly urbanized. It had reorganized 
itself into 173 “daily urban systems” or urban 
fields linked by commuting patterns. Prac- 
tically noplace in America was now outside 
such urbanizing flelds.* 

2. The heart of most large cities had 
stopped growing. One of the few certainties 
in urban economics—that you could depend 
on a steady increase in downtown real 
estate values—was no longer true. Not all 
the urban renewal in Christendom (or John- 
son-dom) could reverse the process. Cities 
no longer performed their expected jobs. The 
old friend was broke and all his rich friends 
had moved to suburbia. 

3. Evidence began to pile up that air and 
water, once thought to be inexhaustible, were 
no longer so. Environment, like the supply 
of housing credit, began to be viewed as a 
“limited pool.” Within the two decades from 
1950 to 1970, river after river went dry, 
caught fire, silted up, flooded worse than 
ever before, or, in September began to stink. 
The Potomac, one of our least industrialized 
rivers, turned green with algae. To every- 
body's horror, it developed that farmers, with 
their thousands of tons of fertilizer washing 
downstream, were a major contributor. If 
you couldn’t trust the farmers, whom could 
you trust? Lake Erle was said to have died. 
Although the announcement of the death 
was premature, it scared hell out of the pub- 
lic, and when dead alewives by the billions 
piled up on the Chicago beaches in 1967, the 
word “ecological balance” began to creep into 
cocktail conversations in the Midwest. Some- 
thing drastic was clearly afoot, or awash. 

The channels for distributing all this new 
flood of information had been gradually 
enlarged. Back in 1958 the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation financed the first Conference on Ur- 
ban Design Criticism at Rye, New York. It 
was the first to bring together a cross-section 
of professional worriers about the deterio- 
rating environment. As one of the principal 
moaners at that bar, I recall our unanimous 
conclusion that it was virtually impossible 
to get consistent critical evaluation of the 
environment into the newspapers of 1958. 
It was a “jonah” subject. Afterwards, I re- 
call Lewis Mumford saying that the journal- 
ism of critical evaluation was like poetry— 
you had to do it out of love and devotion, 
or not at all. Nobody would pay for it. And 
there wasn’t much of it. 

But in the late 1960's, the floodgates 
opened. Hundreds of journalists discovered 
the environment. By the late 1960’s every 
major magazine had a Special Issue, or a 
Special Editor or a new “Ain’t It Awful” 
section devoted to The Environment. Top 
people in journalism and education, sensing 
a new trend, jumped on the bandwagon; 
new publications entered the act; the En- 
vironmental Surveillances Services Adminis- 
tration took over the Weather Bureau and 
the Coast Guard hurricane scouts, and began 
churning out press releases about every seis- 
mic tremor. Hurricanes got named for girls, 
thus qualifying for entry into headlines. 
Foundations gave money to other founda- 
tions, and obscure newsletters on “conserva- 
tion” turned overnight into nation-wide 
journals for viewing-with alarm. The con- 
cept of “irreversible damage” became accept- 
able. 

Thirdly, as I suggested earlier, the evi- 
dence that there was a run on the environ- 
ment had to be steady, continuous and reli- 
able. And that it was—discounting the usual 
quickie headline grabbers, and doom- 
shouters. 

By 1968 a Gallup pol showed 85 percent 
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of Americans to be concerned about the 
“evils” of air and water pollution. 

By 1970, a steady increase in environmen- 
tal reaction and reporting was underway. 
The environmental crusade, promoted to the 
same status with Mother and apple pie, was 
becoming respectable. Little old ladies in 
tennis shoes, scoffed at and scorned when 
they tried desperately to stop a highway 
through the park in the 1950's, now came 
to public hearings armed with environmen- 
tal lawyers, foundation grants, and even an 
occasional grudging assist from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. President Nixon, who 
showed he could hardly care less about “ecol- 
ogy” in 1968, was moralizing about our 
duties to the environment in 1970. The Au- 
dubon Society, with an assist from the Ford 
Foundation, quick-shifted from bird-watch- 
ing to environmental guardianship, Hun- 
dreds of scholarly studies of specific envi- 
ronmental conflicts began getting into print. 
Cost-benefit ratios moved out of the con- 
fines of the U.S. Corps of Engineers dam 
studies into more complex areas. The idea 
of “least-social-cost, maximum social bene- 
fit” began slowly to find acceptance in the 
placement of highway routes.* 

The American language, ever-ready to take 
absorb a new cause and tempo, responded 
quickly. An interesting case recently came 
before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion which slapped a fine on an educational 
FM station in Philadelphia (WUHY-FPM). 
The fine was for allowing what the FCC 
called “patently offensive” language broad- 
cast from a taped interview with Jerry Gar- 
cla. The subject was ecology. The tape goes 
like this: 

“For example, I have friends who I’ve 
known like since they started college, you 
know, and like now it’s eight years later and 
they're all PhD's—stuff like that. It’s just 
coming out in those terms. , . . I know quite 
a few of these people who have switched 
their major in the last year to Ecology and 
that kind of , because it’s like really 
important right now. It’s a big emergency 
going on.” 

The evidence was clear. Ecology had 
“arrived.” 

By 1970, environmental surveillance has 
become a vast enterprise. The moon land- 
ings, and above all the view of Spaceship 
Earth from the moon, had wiped clean the 
old attitude that we could solve earth-bound 
problems by escape to the moon. Everybody 
who watched the landings, and saw that 
fragile, distant cloud-bound earth off in the 
vast emptiness knew, for once and for all. 
that the earth indeed had limits. 

Environmental surveillance of this limited 
domain took on new dimensions: 

Satellite photography of the world; 

: ESSA and improved weather predictabil- 
ty; 

Orbital sensing mechanisms; 

Jet-fiying land speculators; 

The Urban Observatory network; 

The rise in urban study centers and their 
research; 

Earth Day as a training-event for environ- 
mental obseryers; 

New School and University programs in 
ecology and environmental affairs; and 

The heritage of the Natural Beauty pro- 
gram of the 1960's. 

All these were being reinforced by new 
polotical institutions, already making their 
impact, which now include: 

Governors’ Councils on Environmental 
Quality; 

San Francisco Bay Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission; 

Connecticut's new conservation act and its 
town conservation boards; 

Hawali State constitution with its em- 
phasis on environmental quality; 

Scores of new decisions in the higher 
courts, including the Hudson River case 
which allows parties once considered “out- 
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siders” to have standing in court in environ- 
mental damage cases; 

And the Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
as we shall see. 

John Osman of the Brookings Institution 
recently testified to Congress that “the en- 
vironmental era will produce a revolution 
in the policy-making process .. . a reorder- 
ing in the policy sciences .. . placing new 
intellectual demands upon the policy-makers 
and the people.” 10 

Given this new and invigorating climate, 
old facts gave off new voltage, and forced 
most Americans to begin looking at environ- 
mental change from an altered set of as- 
sumptions: 

(1.) The American standard of living, en- 
vied by much of the world, was in fact 
achieved at fantastic costs, creating debts 
now coming due. With 6% of the world’s 
population, the US was using up 40% of 
the earth’s non-replaceable resources, includ- 
ing copper, iron, petroleum. How long could 
this last? 

(2.) Freedom to move everywhere cheaply 
by automobile was being achieved only at the 
high cost of dangerous air pollution and 
highway death and damage, These costs were 
now having dollar signs attached. Hidden 
costs were being exposed—such as penalties 
put on poor inner-city residents left with 
few buses, lousy rapid transit, stinking air, 
and no escape. 

(3.) Our marvelous machines and chemi- 
cals were, it turned out, being used to defoli- 
ate in Viet Nam an area the size of Massa- 
chusetts;“ and to kill and damage civilians 
in ways which even the Czechoslovaks over- 
run by Russians consider barbarous, 

(4.) Gradually, our capacity to produce 
has come to be seen as a dangerous capacity 
to overproduce. Cars, bottles, sewage, waste 
of every sort, gave evidence that the US had 
over-invested in thing-production, and un- 
der-invested in the ability to create environ- 
ments in which people and things could live 
in long-lasting harmony. 

As more Americans began withdrawing 
their trust in the environment, Congress be- 
gan to stir itself. In 1969 it passed the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (Public Law 
91-190). The President then appointed the 
new Council on Environmental Quality. 

Go back to the depression of the 1930's 
and the widespread failures of banks for a 
parallel. It then was the practice to set up 
creditor protection committees, who tried to 
see that creditors didn’t get wiped out by a 
run on the bank's resources. 

This appears to be the function of the new 
Council on Environmental Quality; to help 
“restore faith in the currency” by promising 
to discover wrong-doing, and sounding en- 
vironmental alarms. Nobody knows whether 
it can work or not. I do not see that it has 
any power. 

But the Act itself has power. Consider 
items: 

Item: On February 5, a federal district 
judge in Texas issued a temporary injunction 
stopping the Farmers Home Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture from 
granting a loan to a recreation association 
to build a golf course on state park land, 
The basis for the decision was the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

Item: On March 3, Secretary of Transpor- 
tation John Volpe announced he had refused 
to approve construction of Interstate High- 
way 93 through scenic and historic Fran- 
conia Notch in New Hampshire’s White 
Mountain Forest. The decision was based on 
the National Environmental Policy Act and 
the Transportation Act. 

Item: On March 13, Volpe said he would 
not approve use of any federal funds for ad- 
ditional runways at John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport in New York pending an 
environmental study by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and would not consider any 
applications for federal aid for additional 
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runways at airports in the New York area 
without assurance that there would be no 
unacceptable enyironmental or ecological 
impact. The Department of Transportation 
said the decision was in conformity with the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Item: On March 26, Secretary of the In- 
terior Walter Hickel amnounced he would 
fight construction of a petrochemical plant 
near Hilton Head Island on the South Caro- 
lina coast unless the company guaranteed 
“non-degradation” of the coastal waters. He 
said he would oppose a project that did not 
meet the requirements of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. 

Item: On April 13, in Washington, D.C., a 
federal district judge issued a temporary in- 
junction forbidding the Interior Department 
to grant a permit to a group of oil companies 
to build a road across federal land in Alaska. 
The road is needed for construction of an 
800-mile pipeline across the Alaska tundra. 
The injunction was based on the National 
Environmental Policy Act and the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. 

While time and further court tests will 
determine if these early experiences under 
the new law mark the beginning of a new 
era of environmental awareness, the law does 
indeed seem to offer great promise. 

For the first time, a law makes concern 
for environmental values a part of the char- 
ter of every agency of the federal goyern- 
ment and requires them to consider the en- 
vironmental impact of their actions. 

For the first time, the law set forth a broad 
and pervasive national policy of environ- 
mental protection, proclaming that “Con- 
gress recognizes that each person should en- 
joy a healthful environment.” 

For the first time, the law gives the na- 
tion an independent body—a three-member 
Council on Environmental Quality—to over- 
see environmental problems, And the Coun- 
cil reports to the highest official in the fed- 
eral establishment—the President himself. 

The law gives the public an unprecedented 
right to information on the environmental 
impact of proposed federal legislation and 
actions before the fact. This right to know, 
in turn, gives the public an opportunity to 
apply pressure to make the system respon- 
sive to environmental values.” 

What this means to the building industry 
should, by now, begin to be clear. 

No longer are the producers of the built 
environment automatic White Hats. No long- 
er is the subdivider cast in the role, although 
he dresses in the broadbrimmed hat, boots, 
and chino britches, of the western pioneer 
or cowboy—Good Guy. 

As in parts of the undeveloped Third 
World, the word “development” has become 
synonymous with imperialism, so in much 
of the United States, “development” has 
come to stand for, or to warn about, environ- 
mental degradation. 

This is a climate for the construction in- 
dustry vastly different from the one that 
greeted it in 1950. Then, the nation was 
barely getting out of its worst housing short- 
age in history; the postwar baby boom was 
creating new business at a fantastic rate; 
Congress was willing to risk, and got, severe 
housing scandals through its FHA-608 pro- 
gram, in order to get housing built anywhere 
anyhow, just built. 

Today, there has been a massive with- 
drawal of confidence in the physical environ- 
ment itself, and in its capacity to absorb the 
punishment a high-production, high-tech- 
nology society can produce. 

There is a great and growing residue of 
distrust in the old environmental bank, its 
technology and its managers. 

There is a growing distrust of large-scale 
organization; of bigness-for-bigness sake. 

And there is a new and potent counter- 
culture of the young people, radicalized by 
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a hideous, needless and still-continuing war 
in Vietnam and Cambodia. There is new de- 
mand for zero population growth. 

This is the new climate, in which the 
building industry must exist in the next 
decades, and short of a fascistic Agnewvian- 
George Wallace type repression of all dissent 
from the accepted cliches, one should expect 
this climate to be maintained for a long time 
to come. It is a climate of distrust. The en- 
vironment and its traditional developers and 
managers have shown their limitations. Any- 
one who proposes to develop, remodel, re- 
new and reconstruct the environment does so 
at greater risk than in the past. His “ex- 
posure” is not merely financial. 

All environmental changes in the com- 
ing decades will take place in an atmosphere 
conditioned by “Eco-Logic,”’ the current 
framework of radical environmental 
thought.“ 

Eco-logic has set up a tension zone within 
which all discourse will be affected; it sets 
new rules of debate, a factual and assertive 
framework that must be dealt with wholly, 
and not piecemeal. As the Ecology Action 
journals and recycled papers say, “Everything 
is connected to everything else.” 

The new Eco-logic embraces these beliefs, 
holding them to be both self-evident, and 
increasingly supported by scientific evidence: 

1. The earth is a delicate, closed life-sup- 
port system that cannot tolerate unlimited 
growth and its wastes. Nothing really goes 
away. 

2. All environments have a “carrying ca- 
pacity ... an erosive tolerance which, like 
any bank credit, cannot be exceeded with- 
out dire penalty.” 15 

3. Some environments are inviolable and 
must not be altered by man. 

4. The quality of life is more important 
than the quantity of things produced. Tech- 
nology and its productivity threaten human 
survival, The question is how we survive— 
not survival alone. 

5. Western civilization as we know it has 
developed anti-survival tendencies. For the 
environment to survive, society as a whole 
must be changed by radical solutions—get- 
ting to the roots of the problem. 

This is the climate into which Operation 
Breakthrough ™ has been thrown. The 
building industry may take moral comfort 
from being likened to Christians thrown to 
the lions in the Roman arena; but it is cer- 
tainly a different arena from that of the 
1950’s. The environment for survival is a 
tough one, not to mention the environment 
for producing the current Administration’s 
goal of 2,500,000 dwelling units per year. 

What are the environmental shifts since 
the 1950°s that set new conditions for the 
1970's? 

1. The shift of the United States back to- 
ward becoming a nation of apartment-dwell- 
ers. (The dominance of single-family home 
ownership only came during the past two 
decades. Apparently it may never come 
again.) 

2. The rise in self-determinism among ten- 
ant groups, neighborhood organizations, and 
other new power groups. 

3. The increase in “environmental protec- 
tionism.” 

4. The growing national network of federal 
information systems. 

What happens as we continue the shift to- 
ward a predominance of apartment-dwellers? 

An increasing percentage of Americans will 
have little or no control over the exterior 
spaces that go with their interior dwelling 
space. In 1969, between 40 and 45 percent 
of the new dwelling units were apartments. 
For most of these occupants, their privacy 
was limited to the walls of their apartment, 
rather than to the outside dimensions of 
their lot. 

This is a significant reduction in a family’s 
freedom to use space as it chooses. As noted 
earlier, most Americans in the past have 
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bought more space around themselves when- 
ever they could afford it. 

What will they buy in its place? Mobility, 
a car for each member of the family; vaca- 
tions and second homes? What other reper- 
cussions follow this shift into apartment liy- 
ing? 

There’s growing evidence that tenants are 
demanding “extras” to make up for the lack 
of a private outdoor yard for each family. 
We see the patio-and-pool combination in 
new garden apartment clusters; the putting 
greens, lakes, greenways, community club- 
houses, etc. installed around the new apart- 
ments. This shift to apartment-building is 
forcing builders to become “community de- 
velopers,” even when this means no more 
than adding a heated swimming pool, and 
free beer on Labor Day to stay ahead of the 
competition, 

What happens when developers run out of 
the cheap-and-easy pool-beer-patio combina- 
tions? How many developers can produce 
state parks next door to their developments, 
or guarantee the kind of open landscape 
which only universities, municipalities, and 
new-town corporations can produce? 

What happens when the articulate ma- 
jority of the public come to view the en- 
vironment as a fragile, closed system, almost 
out of control? 

The pronouncements of Earth Day give 
us some clues, as does the growing public 
withdrawal of confidence in environmental 
managers. The radar image of this future is 
not difficult to read: 

There is a growing militancy about the 
future. Future-watching, once confined to 
Rand Corporations, Hudson Institutes and 
World Futures Society members, has per- 
meated a suddenly wider public. 

There is growing self-determinism among 
wider segments of the public. The rise of 
tenant unions in the early 1960’s has been 
followed by increasing militancy among 
neighborhood organizations, ethnic clusters, 
and minorities once kept outside significant 
public debate. As Rex Garrett has observed, 
“They want their share of the project” and 
a voice in its design and management. 

Large-scale developments of every sort are 
distrusted, if not actively opposed. This puts 
large-scale developers on collision course 
with interest groups they once could dis- 
regard or buy off. It would not be surprising 
if developers, preferring not to risk en- 
counter with activist groups, flock to the 
best-located new-town developments strict- 
ly in the interest of faster construction time 
and lower costs. 

Side-effects of environmental chanye are 
more predictable than ever. More people than 
ever now assert “there’s no such thing as a 
side effect; that’s just the developer's dodge 
to avoid responsibility.” 

All development is now subject to question 
and possible attack. Development proposals 
must show costs as well as benefits, and it 
can no longer be assumed that all develop- 
mental results are beneficial. Look at the 
proposal by the German dye/plastics firm 
BASF to build a $100 million plant on Port 
Royal Sound in Beaufort County, South 
Carolina. The County and State “had wooed 
BASF with a passion” and the BASF officials 
were “treated so well that Senator Fred Hol- 
lings later explained, “You would have 
thought they were returning astronauts.’ ™ 17 
On March 26, Interior Secretary Walter 
Hickel announced he would fight the con- 
struction unless BASF guaranteed ‘“non- 
degradation” of the coastal waters. 

Present limits on development almost in- 
variably follow ownership and political 
boundaries. But ecosystem thinking jumps 
such boundaries; it is a way of dealing with 
all the processes at work within an eco- 
logically coherent area, 

Thus in the coming decade, public dis- 
course on environmental matters “must take 
into account whatever lands are included in 
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particular ecosystems, regardless of who holds 
title to them.” 1$ 

Finally, there is a growing necessity to re- 
define the whole construction process, and 
include feedback as an essential component. 
How well does the man-made environment 
work? What satisfactions does it offer its 
users, what does it cost its neighbors, what 
are the downstream effects which are too 
often concealed? 

To these questions, the federal govern- 
ment’s new “Operation Breakthrough” has 
insufficient answers. Speeches at this con- 
ference by Messrs. Albert Weinstein and 
Ralph Warburton » show Breakthrough to be 
a highly skillful, articulated and detailed 
mass-production program—straight out of 
the 19th century. 

Breakthrough is wholly product-oriented. 
All its processes concentrate on getting new 
end-products into place. It sets aside prac- 
tically no funds or sets up practically no 
procedures to ensure orderly, systematic re- 
view and evaluation of the future environ- 
ments it produces. All research is front- 
ended, None guarantees that six or twelve 
months or 5 years later, there shall be careful 
and systematic evaluation to see how these 
environments work. What are the real user- 
benefits, and how do they compare with the 
stated intentions of the sponsors/developers 
before they began? Without such provisions, 
it is Yootless to talk about “systems.” 

In summary, the American public now 
sees its environment as a limited resource; 
it perceives that all environment is subject 
to man’s management and influence. The 
Ecology Action movement is only the latest 
evidence that the public has begun a long- 
term run on the environmental bank. It sees 
all land as invested with the public interest; 
and that the quality of the environment no 
longer should be left to whoever happens to 
own a piece of it. And the public is deter- 
mined to have increasing voice in decisions 
about its environment. 

There have been few shifts in public at- 
titudes to compare with these. It has be- 
come the fundamental pre-condition of all 
physical development in the coming years. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the RECORD 


an article entitled “One League Past the 
Crossroads,” which appeared recently in 
the Manager, a Department of Commerce 
publication. 

This article, authored by an outstand- 
ing public servant, Under Secretary 
Rocco C. Siciliano, deals with the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the newly 
created National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is well written, 
informative, and deals with a fascinating 
subject. As Mr. Siciliano well states: 

One of our greatest adventures—the Na- 


tion’s emergence into the Ocean Age—lies 
ahead. 


I have been closely associated with the 
developments in marine science over the 
years, as a member of the President’s 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources and, of course, as 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce which devoted immense 
amounts of time and energy to the NOAA 
legislation. It is from more than casual 
knowledge, therefore, that I invite the 
Under Secretary’s excelient article to the 
attention of the public at large. It reflects 
his usual skill in making a complex sub- 
ject understandable and readable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE LEAGUE PAST THE CROSSROADS 
(By Rocco C. Siciliano) 

One of America’s most exciting and chal- 

lenging prospects lies in the oceans, our 


waiting and perhaps our final frontier on 
Earth. 
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Our economy, our security, our ability to 
provide food for a hungry world and raw 
materials for industry—even our ultimate 
environmental condition—all are deeply in- 
volved with the oceans and the uses we make 
of them. 

Our seas are global hotbeds of enormous 
problem and potential. On the one hand, as 
& major portion of the earth’s surface, they 
are being endangered by our ignorance, Our 
coastal zones, where much of our national 
wealth and activity are concentrated, are 
becoming arenas of drastically conflicting, 
and often dangerous uses. On the other hand, 
the oceans and their seabeds are one of the 
great untapped repositories of living and 
non-living resources remaining to us, And, 
as a keystone of that part of environment 
we call the weather, they hold secrets which 
may one day enable us not only to predict 
it better, but to exercise some degree of 
control over it. 

The oceans have been much on man’s 
mind over the last generation. There has 
been a dynamic thrust into the sea in terms 
of exploration and development. With it has 
come the sobering realization that man does 
not begin to know enough about this part 
of his environment to use or even under- 
stand it well, let alone manage it intelli- 
gently. He is a David, facing Goliath with- 
out a slingshot. The extent and seriousness 
of our need for more knowledge, a coherent 
approach, and some degree of management, 
have come sharply home. 

Our Nation has just emerged from more 
than a decade of Congressional deliberation 
on how best to tackle the problem. Our Na- 
tional Academies of Science and Engineering, 
the President's Science Advisory Committee, 
and many individual groups have considered 
it at length. Most recently, the prestigious 
Presidential Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering and Resources, headed by the 
Ford Foundation’s Dr. Julius Stratton, has 
issued a comprehensive blueprint describing 
our marine needs and recommending a Fed- 
eral focal point for meeting them. 

That focal point now exists. On Oct. 3, the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration came into being within the Com- 
merce Department as the result of a reor- 
ganization plan proposed by President Nixon. 

With the formation of NOAA, the Nation 
took a right turn at a critical crossroads. At 
last, a potent governmental mechanism had 
ben fashioned with the mandate and the 
capability to undertake an organized marine 
effort. 

NOAA, which will be headed by an Ad- 
ministrator at the Under Secretary level, is 
composed of elements from several Federal 
Departments. From Commerce has come the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion with its Weather Bureau, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Environmental Data Sery- 
ice, National Environmental Satellite Cen- 
ter, and Research Laboratories. From the 
Department of Interior have come the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Marine Game 
Fish Research Program, and the Marine Min- 
eral Technology Center. Elements of the 
Army Engineers’ U.S. Lake Survey and the 
Navy’s National Oceanographic Data and 
Instrumentation Centers have come from 
the Department of Defense. The National 
Sea Grant Program from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and the ocean data buoy 
development program of the Transportation 


Department’s Coast Guard are part of the 
new organization. 


These elements, now in the process of re- 
organization into a potent scientific, tech- 
nological and service force, bring together 
some 13,000 scientists, engineers, technicians 
and others. Their facilities include esoteric 
research laboratories, some 50 vessels, in- 
cluding the Nation’s largest and most so- 
phisticated ocean research and survey ves- 
sels; aircraft instrumented to probe the mys- 
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teries of the atmosphere, and much more. 
NOAA is the only agency outside of NASA 
and the Department of Defense which op- 
erates earth-orbiting satellite systems to ob- 
serye environmental conditions. Its people 
will be stationed literally from Pole to Pole 
and will girdle the earth. 

NOAA will explore, map and chart the 
global oceans, their geological cradles, their 
geophysical forces and fields, and their min- 
eral and living resources. New physical and 
biological knowledge will be translated into 
systems capable of assessing the potential 
yield of the oceans, and into techniques 
which industry can employ to manage and 
conserve those resources. It will also monitor 
and predict the characteristics of the phys- 
ical environment—the changes of atmos- 
phere and ocean, sun and earth, gravity and 
geomagnetism. It will protect us against im- 
pending environmental hazards. It will mon- 
itor and predict such gradual, but impor- 
tant, changes as those of climate, seismic- 
ity, marine life distribution, earth tides, 
continental position, the planet’s internal 
circulation, and man’s own effects upon the 
environment which shelters and sustains 
him. 

Curiosity has been shown by some at the 
selection of the Commerce Department as 
the home for this environmental effort. Ac- 
tually, the Department is one of the govern- 
ment’s principal scientific and technological 
agencies. More than half of our people are 
engaged in scientific and technological ef- 
forts which have critical importance to the 
economic growth of the Nation. In addition 
to NOAA, the Department is responsible for 
the National Bureau of Standards, the Pat- 
ent Office, and the Maritime Administration. 

In administering NOAA, the Department 
will also have the benefit of extensive and 
highly capable advice. In proposing the for- 
mation of the agency, the President indicated 
his intention of asking the Secretary to es- 
tablish a National Advisory Committee for 
the Oceans and Atmosphere, reporting di- 
rectly to the Secretary. It will be composed 
of distinguished representatives of industry, 
commerce, conservation, universities—all vi- 
tally interested segments of society. The Com- 
mittee will provide advice and counsel on 
the organization, content and direction of 
the NOAA program. 

With all its information gaps, ocean in- 
dustry is still an enormously complex and 
diverse affair. It is estimated by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute that the total value of 
our national effort in coastal waters and on 
the continental shelves exceeds $20 Billion. 
The annual value of resources taken from 
waters adjacent to the United States is esti- 
mated at well over $2 billion, of which one- 
half is derived from petroleum and about 
one-fifth from fishing. 

There is an air of excitement about the 
oceans today. Our daily press and the trade 
magazines tell us of new and wondrous ven- 
tures on, in and under the seas. The Tektite 
experiment showed the world that man is on 
his way toward living and working on the 
ocean floor. There are novel underwater 
dredges for acquiring sand and gravel from 
our coastal waters; there are modern vessels 
for collecting the minerals that lie on the 
floors of the deep oceans. There are spectacu- 
lar oil finds in the Arctic Ocean Basin. 

Our youngsters are as interested in ocean- 
ography as in space. Industry is eager to make 
its mark on the new frontier. 

But the job ahead is tremendous. Over- 
coming our problems and realizing our po- 
tential in the seas are tasks which will test 
both industry and government. They are 
tasks which demand a high degree of co- 
operation among industry, government, and 
the non-governmental scientific and tech- 
nological communities—or they will never 
be accomplished. 

The support and services required from the 
Federal Government by our industrial, com- 
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mercial and recreational activities are as di- 
verse as the activities themselves. Some ma- 
rine industries, such as those involved in the 
development of offshore oil and gas deposits, 
are mature, healthy, and growing. Others, 
such as aquaculture, are in the early stages 
of their careers. Many of our ocean efforts are 
not as strong as we would wish, such as cer- 
tain segments of the fishing industry. 

Essentially, there are three ways in which 
government and industry must interact. 

The first rests squarely upon government: 
provision of a range of services such as maps 
and charts for navigation, resource develop- 
ment and recreational boating; forecasts of 
ocean and weather conditions; and more and 
better facilities for providing for life and 
safety at sea. 

The second, involving contributions by 
government and industry, is the creation of 
policies and procedures, regulatory and other- 
wise, encouraging private investment so that 
industry can meet our national needs for 
ocean products and, in the process, remain 
self-sustaining. These industries all depend 
on the clarification of legal conditions which 
are changing rapidly in many parts of the 
world, with nations extending their jurisdic- 
tions in varying degrees. The whole question 
of legal regimes governing oceanic resources 
is under discussion in the United Nations, 
and President Nixon has proposed that all 
nations adopt a treaty renouncing all na- 
tional claims over the natural resources of 
the seabeds past the point where the high 
seas reach a depth of 200 meters. 

It is a governmental obligation to negotiate 
the international arrangements necessary to 
conduct marine industrial and scientific ac- 
tivities, to conserve resources, and to pre- 
vent pollution. The adoption of such poli- 
cies will give industry guidelines without 
which it cannot operate well, and will pro- 
vide encouragement for industry to generate 
the ideas, capital and methods required to 
develop ocean resources. 

The third area, and one in which industry 
and universities must play major roles, is the 
development and building of a truly formida- 
ble base of new technological and scientific 
capabilities, one that will allow us to operate 
with efficiency and effectiveness in the ma- 
rine environment. 

In encouraging the development of marine 
industry to constructive growth, the gov- 
ernment has other basic obligations: It must, 
for example, make sure that common re- 
sources are used as rationally as possible, 
and that ways are found to resolve, for the 
common good, conflicting uses of those re- 
sources. 

Government also must initiate, support 
and encourage marine education and train- 
ing programs so that our Nation will al- 
ways have sufficient, and sufficiently-trained, 
manpower to do our work in the oceans. 

Government and industry jointly share 
another, and a vital obligation—to make 
sure that in developing, using and manag- 
ing ocean resources, we guard t the 
kinds of exploitation that once ravished our 
woodlands and even now menace our coastal 
zones. We cannot afford another Santa Bar- 
bara; we cannot deplete our fishing grounds. 
Let us remember that, contrary to popular 
belief, the oceans are not teeming with fish 
everywhere; great portions of the deep seas 
are vast, watery deserts. Where we go, let us 
work cleanly. When a plant is taken, let new 
seed be sown. Our huge, seemingly-limitless 
seas are, like the rest of our environment, 
fragile and vulnerable. The Department of 
Commerce is deeply committed to effective 
development of marine resources—but de- 
velopment without ravaging the marine en- 
vironment. 

The road ahead is long, expensive, difficult 
and often, I am sure, it will be frustrating. 
But the challenge of our seas is the kind 
which Americans, and American business and 
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industry in particular, have a history of 
meeting brilliantly. 

We have a tremendous amount of explora- 
tion to do—scientific, technological, indus- 
trial and conceptual. The essence of explora- 
tion is that it deals in the unknown. Amer- 
icans—and again, American business and 
industry in particular—are explorers by na- 
ture; it is part of the fabric of our na- 
tional zest for adventure. 

One of our greatest adventures—the Na- 
tion's emergence into the Ocean Age—lies 
ahead, In NOAA, and in the vitality and 
genius of our business, industrial and sci- 
entific communities, we have a partnership 
which, I am convinced, will undertake that 
adventure with distinction. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES RUDDER 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a copy of a res- 
olution which was presented by my two 
good friends, Representative William 
Heatly and Representative William 
Presnal in the State Legislature of Texas 
and subsequently adopted relating to the 
Honorable James Earl Rudder, deceased 
president of Texas A. & M. University: 

House SIMPLE RESOLUTION—No, 23 


Whereas, On March 23, 1970, the State of 
Texas and the United States of America was 
saddened by the passing of one of Texas’ 
most distinguished educators, statesman and 
citizen, the Honorable James Earl Rudder; 
and 

Whereas, This famous Texan was born on 
a small farm in Eden, Texas, on May 6, 1910, 
one of six sons of Dee Forest and Annie Pow- 
ell Rudder; and 

Whereas, His early education was in the 
public schools of Eden and after graduation 
from Eden High School in 1927, he enrolled 
at John Tarleton Agricultural College. In 
1930 he transferred to Texas A&M where he 
majored in industral education and so ex- 
celled in football that in 1956 he was named 
to Sports Illustrated Magazine’s Silver Anni- 
versary All American Football Team. He was 
graduated from A&M in 1932 with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree and was commissioned 
a Second Lieutenant of Infantry in the Army 
Reserve; and 

Whereas, In 1933 he met Miss Margaret 
Williamson and they were subsequently mar- 
ried in 1937, after which they returned to 
John Tarleton Agricultural College in 1938 
where Rudder coached football and taught 
until 1941 when he was called to active duty 
as a Second Lieutenant; and 

Wheress, In June 1943 he organized and 
trained the 2nd Ranger Battalion which was 
given the mission of scaling the 100-foot cliffs 
at Pointe du Hoe during the D-Day invasion 
of Normandy. To accomplish this mission, 
Rudder’s Rangers suffered over 50 percent 
casualties and with Rudder being twice 
wounded during the battle. On December 8, 
1944, Rudder took command of the 109th 
Infantry Regiment, and eight days later the 
Germans began their last great counter- 
offensive of the war, now known as the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge. Led by Rudder, the 109th 
was credited with a major role in repulsing 
the German attack. His military decorations 
at the end of the war included the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, Silver 
Star, Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster, French 
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Legion of Honor with Croix de Guerre and 
Palm, and the Belgian Order of Leopole with 
Croix de Guerre and Palm. He was released 
from active duty with the rank of Colonel in 
April 1946. After the war, he remained active 
in the Army Reserve until his retirement in 
1967 with the rank of Major General; and 

Whereas, On January 4, 1955, Rudder was 
appointed Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of Texas and during his three-year ten- 
ure significantly increased the financial foun- 
dation of Texas’ educational system through 
sound management of Land Office resources 
which enured to the benefit of the Perma- 
nent University Fund and the Permanent 
School Fund. In 1958, Rudder became Vice 
President of Texas A&M and was named Pres- 
ident in July 1959. On September 1, 1965, the 
Board of Directors of Texas A&M named him 
President of the Texas A&M University Sys- 
tem, consolidating the office of Chancellor 
with the office of University President. Dur- 
ing his period of inspired leadership, the col- 
lege of 7,526 students expanded to a univer- 
sity of approximately 14,000 students from all 
sections of the United States and 75 foreign 
countries; and 

Whereas, During his lifetime, many high 
honors were bestowed upon this extraor- 
dinary man in recognition of services to his 
state and nation, the impact of which is still 
unfolding. These honors include the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the nation’s highest 
award for peacetime service; the Good Citi- 
zenship Gold Medal for outstanding service 
in war and peace; the Exchange Club's Out- 
standing Citizen Award; and the Texas 
Heritage Foundation’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal; and 

Whereas, The House of Representatives of 
the State of Texas wishes to officially recog- 
nize a unique and extraordinary career and 
to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the 
services performed for the citizens of the 
State of Texas by General James Earl Rudder; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in tribute to a man who 
could serve as a model of true excellence to 
any Texan or American when the House of 
Representatives of the State of Texas ad- 
journs today, it do so in his honor; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution, 
under the Seal of the House, be prepared and 
mailed to his wife, Mrs. Margaret Williamson 
Rudder; his two sons, James E., Jr., and 
Robert; his three daughters, Mrs. Anne 
Walton, Mrs. Edward P., Wollenman and 
Linda Rudder; his brother, John Rudder; and 
his two grandsons, Marc and Bradley Walton. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S GOALS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
in its issue of Monday, January 25, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch published an 
excellent editorial on the goals outlined 
in President Nixon’s state of the Union 
message. 

The editorial points out that many ob- 
stacles lie between the announcement of 
these goals and their achievement; that 
some of the goals need close examina- 
tion; and that the prospective budget, 
termed “expansionary,” is by any name 
a budget with a deficit. 

The editor of the editorial page of the 
Times-Dispatch is Edward Grimsley. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “Six Goals,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Six Goats 

It was an ambivalent speech, President 
Nixon's state of the Union address, simul- 
taneously depressing and inspiring. 

Few would question the desirability of 
the six alluring goals Mr. Nixon outlined. 
His proposals to return more power and 
money from Washington to the states and 
their localities, to reform the nation’s wel- 
fare program, to improve the nation’s health 
care programs, to imcrease the administra- 
tive efficiency of the federal government, to 
stimulate the nation’s economy, and to im- 
prove the environment are all laudable ob- 
jectives. 

But how doss President Nixon propose 
to get the nation from Here to There? That 
is the depressing question. History shows 
that the route from thought to deed, from 
proposal to fruition, can be long, steep, 
twisting and treacherous. Before the nation 
can decide whether to take the journey, it 
must wait until Mr. Nixon takes out a road 
map and marks the route he intends to 
follow. 

Take Mr. Nixon’s revenue sharing plan, 
for example. Anybody who favors the fed- 
eral system must applaud the general prin- 
ciple of returning federal funds to states and 
localities. Theoretically, revenue sharing 
should mean more freedom and greater re- 
sponsibility—and thus more vigor—for state 
and local governments. But there are nag- 
ging questions, Exactly how “unrestricted” 
would federal revenue sharing funds be? 
Would state and local governments tend, 
through the years, to increase their depend- 
ence upon the federal government for funds? 
And if they did, would they tend to de- 
velop more irresponsible spending habits? 
The less dependent a locality became upon 
its own local taxpayers for revenue, the less 
cautious it might become in embarking upon 
new or expanded programs. 

Welfare reform is another troublesome 
point. As Mr, Nixon said, the existing wel- 
fare system is a “bad program.” But the 
proposal he submitted to the last Congress 
did not seem to promise to improve matters. 
Does he have a new and better plan to 
suggest? 

That the President intends to submit an 
expansionary budget is disquieting, to say 
the least. Stripped of its fancy designation, 
an expansionary budget is a deficit budget: 
Mr. Nixon intends to recommend that the 
federal government spend more during the 
coming fiscal year than it takes in, The 
President insists that the deficit spending 
he proposes will rejuvenate the economy 
wtihout rekindling the “fires of inflation.” 
Maybe so, but the prospect of having to 
Swallow such bitter medicine is not the 
least bit cheering. 

The President’s message, to repeat, aroused 
hopes and stirred doubts, and we really 
won’t know whether to laugh or to cry until 
the details of his proposals emerge. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY A 
TIMELY REMINDER 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day it was my privilege to be the prin- 
cipal speaker before nearly 1,500 Ameri- 
cans who are members of Greater De- 
troit’s Ukrainian community. The occa- 
sion was the 53d annual observance of 
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the Declaration of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence. 

The event was a moving tribute to the 
people of the Ukraine for their valiant 
stand against tyranny on January 22, 
1918. 

Presiding was Jerry Duzey, chairman 
of the Organizing Committee of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc. I was introduced by Boh- 
dan Fedorak, chairman of the East De- 
troit-Hamtramck branch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from those remarks be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN 


Chairman Duzey, Mr. Fedorak, Reverend 
Clergy, distinguished guests, fellow Ameri- 
cans: 

It is a privilege to be here with so many 
American friends of Ukrainian background 
to join in this observance of an important 
moment in history—the Declaration of 
Ukrainian Independence on January 22, 1918. 

This is both a solemn and an inspiring 
occasion—an occasion which serves in a sig- 
nificant way to remind all Americans—of 
whatever origin—how precious is that spirit 
of freedom which motivated Shevchenko, 
Hrushefsky and Petlyura, as it did Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. 

Among the many ties which bind Ukrain- 
ian-Americans to this Nation is a moving 
passage from Shevchenko’s poetry, written 
some 114 years ago: 


When will we receive our Washington, 
With a new and righteous law? 
And receive him we will some day! 


While that passage may suffer a bit from 
the process of translation, the thought is 
poignantly expressive of the American dream. 
It is steeped in a powerful falth—a faith that 
the Ukrainian destiny is to live in freedom, 
however tortuous may be the path to that 
destiny. 

In his poem, The Dream, Shevchenko ac- 
cused Peter the First of “crucifying” the 
Ukraine and Catherine the Second of “finish- 
ing off his victim.” Even the Ukrainian poet 
laureate may have underestimated the stay- 
ing power of the crucified victim. 

It was Peter’s army that dropped a curtain 
of oppression on the Ukrainian people which 
lasted for two centuries. Incidentally, the 
world’s literature is the loser because Shey- 
chenko lived only 47 years into the second 
century of that long, dark Ukrainian night. 
He spent 24 years as a serf, 10 in the Russian 
army, three and one-half under strict police 
supervision, and only nine years in freedom. 

More than half a century after Shevchen- 
ko’s death the Tsarist rule finally crumbled 
in 1917. A few months later, another genera- 
tion of Ukrainian leaders seized the oppor- 
tunity to establish an independent state in 
January 1918. The new Ukrainian nation led 
a precarious, but courageous existence until 
1922. 

What a remarkable period of independence 
that was! We all could take lessons, for ex- 
ample, from the guarantees for minorities 
which were provided by the freely-elected 
Ukrainian Assembly. 

What statesman today would propose a 
separate ministry for the Jewish minority? 
The independent Ukrainian State did that. 

What country today would issue its cur- 
rency in three languages so as to accommo- 
date the diverse tongues in the land? The in- 
dependent Ukrainian state did that. 

Unhappily, in 1922, this interlude of inde- 
pendence came to an end. The Bolsheviks im- 
posed a new brand of despotism on the 
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Ukraine—and another long, dark night has 
followed. 

It is interesting to speculate on how his- 
tory might have been altered if, after World 
War I, the Western powers had been more 
sensitive to that spirit of freedom which ex- 
isted in the Ukraine. That spirit has sur- 
vived—and it will continue to survive until 
freedom and independence are achieved. 

The story of the Ukrainian nation is very 
important to all Americans, particularly 
young Americans. As Abraham Lincoln said: 

“Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in our bosoms. 

“Our defense is in the preservation of the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands, everywhere. Destroy 
this spirit, and you have planted the seeds 
of despotism around your own doors,” 

By renewing our awareness of the plight 
of more than 45 million Ukrainians, and 
that of other captive peoples throughout the 
world, we strengthen our own determination 
to preserve liberty at home and to help, each 
in his own way, to bring a brighter day for 
the oppressed everywhere. 


REVENUE SHARING—WITH THE 
TAXPAYERS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a lot these days about revenue- 
sharing proposals and I am happy to 
announce that I have reintroduced in 
this 92d Congress three revenue-sharing 
bills. 

My revenue-sharing proposals offer an 
honest solution to the money problem; 
not promising to give money back to the 
people, but by not taking it from them 
in the first place. 

House Joint Resolution 23 is the Lib- 
erty amendment which has already been 
enacted by the legislature of my State. 
This resolution proposes an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to abolishing personal income, 
estate, and gift taxes and prohibiting 
the U.S. Government from engaging in 
business in competition with its citizens. 

H.R. 351—formerly H.R. 17140 in the 
91st Congress—provides for a revesting 
in the Government of the United States 
the full, absolute, complete, and uncon- 
stitutional ownership of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. 

H.R. 428—formerly H.R. 19973 in the 
91st Congress—authorizes deduction of 
social security contributions from in- 
come taxes. 

I include each of these revenue-shar- 
ing bills at this point in the RECORD: 

H.J. Res. 23 

H.J. Res, 23. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to abolishing personal income, 
estate, and gift taxes and prohibiting the U.S. 
Government from engaging in business in 
competition with its citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

“Sec. 1. The government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, 
professional, commercial, financial or indus- 
trial enterprise except as specified in the 
Constitution. 

“Sec, 2. The constitution or laws of any 
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state, or laws of the United States shall not 
be subject to the terms of any foreign or 
domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment, 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the United States 
Government which violate the intent and 
purposes of this amendment shall, within 
& period of three years from the date of the 
ratification of this amendment, be liquidated 
and the properties and facilities affected 
shall be sold. 

“Sec, 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the sixteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 


ER. 351 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed 
forthwith to purchase the capital stock of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and agencies thereof, and to pay 
to the owners thereof the par value of such 
stock at the date of purchase. 

(b) All member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System are hereby required and direct- 
ed to deliver forthwith to the Treasurer of 
the United States, by the execution and de- 
livery of such documents as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, all 
the stock of said Federal Reserve banks 
owned and controlled by them, together with 
all claims of any kind or nature in and to 
the capital assets of the said Federal Reserve 
banks, it being the intention of this Act to 
vest in the Government of the United States 
the absolute, complete, and unconditional 
ownership of the said Federal Reserve banks. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any funds not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


H.R. 428 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
164(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deduction for taxes) is amended 
by inserting immediately after paragraph 
(5) the following new paragraph: 

“(6) Taxes described in subsection (g).” 

(b) Section 164 of such Code is amended 
by redesignating subsection (g) as subsec- 
tion (h), and by inserting after subsection 
(f) the following new subsection: 

“(g) SOCIAL SECURITY Taxes PAID BY THE 
SELF-EMPLOYED OR BY EMPLOYEES.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction (for the 
taxable year within which paid) taxes im- 
posed by section 1401 (tax on self-employ- 
ment income) or section 3101 (tax on em- 
ployees) .” 

Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (defining adjusted gross in- 
come) is amended by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (9) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(10) Social security taxes paid by em- 
ployees and by the self-employed.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (1) of section 275(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to certain taxes) is amended— 

(1) by striking out so much of such para- 
graph as precedes subparagraph (B) and by 
inserting in leu thereof the following: 

“(1) Federal income taxes (other than the 
tax imposed by chapter 2), including”; and 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (B), 
(C), and (D) as subparagraphs (A), (B), 
and (C), respectively. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to amounts paid after December 
31, 1970. 
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OKLAHOMA LEADER POINTS “A 
WAY TO WALK THE LINE” 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
1970 chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Mr. W. W. “Bill” 
Keeler, is a longtime friend and con- 
stituent. In addition to his duties and 
responsibilities as chairman of the NAM, 
Bill Keeler has faithfully served as both 
chairman of the Board of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., and as principal chief of the 
Cherokee Indian Nation of Oklahoma. 

On January 22, before the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago, Chief Keeler delivered 
one of the most thoughtful and timely 
speeches I have had the privilege of read- 
ing in quite some time. 

The theme of Chief Keeler’s speech is 
that in order to avoid both anarchy and 
repression, the citizens of our society 
must approach each problem or incident 
in the most careful and well-reasoned 
manner. We must maintain reasonable 
limits on protest, without imposing re- 
pressive measures which curtail our free- 
Coma of speech, thought, and associa- 
tion. 

Chief Keeler wisely points out that 
“throughout history, dissent has fre- 
quently been the forerunner of freedom.” 
Yet he also emphasizes the corollary— 
that when dissent takes the form of 
mocking our institutions, intimidating 
our law enforcement agencies, and de- 
filing national symbols, then it becomes 
the duty of each citizen to “tune out” the 
source of illigitimate protest, and not 
fall prey to the “action-reaction” syn- 
drome upon which such propagandists 
must depend for their publicity. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Chief Keeler 
on his very thoughtful and perceptive 
analysis of this very serious national 
problem, and I include the text of his 
speech at this point for the benefit of all 
my colleagues: 

A Way To WALK THE LINE 
(By W. W. Keeler) 

I am pleased to be here in Chicago today. 
With its strength and vitality, Chicago has 
always appealed to me as a city representa- 
tive of the American spirit. Carl Sandburg, 
who knew the heart of this city better than 
anyone, called Chicago “Stormy, husky, 
brawling; City of the big shoulders.” 

A prime reason behind Chicago’s forceful 
personality has been its stormy heritage of 
conflict and dissent. From the Haymarket 
and Pullman riots of the late 1800's to the 
battle of Michigan Avenue in 1968, Chicago 
has learned first-hand the immence power of 
dissent. In the past, Chicago and the nation 
generally, have been able to refine conflict- 
ing ideas and backgrounds into a fuel for 
progress. But now we seem to have lost this 
ability to use dissent constructively. 

A free society—if it wishes to remain free— 
must walk a perilously thin line in the way 
it regards and reacts to dissent. Today I 
would like to discuss a way to walk this 
line without veering off into anarchy on 
one side or repression on the other. Both 
seem unthinkable. Yet, unless we find ways 
to deal intelligently with dissent, we may 
suddenly awaken to the fact that the un- 
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thinkable has happened. I imagine many 
Canadians felt the unthinkable had hap- 
pened last fall when martial law was 
declared in their country following two 
political kidnapings. Canada, like the 
U.S., has always maintained an atmos- 
phere of free and open dissent. Yet in a 
matter of a few days, that atmosphere was 
transformed into a climate of suppression. 
The Canadian experience poses a sober ques- 
tion for all Americans: “Can it happen 
here?” 

I believe it could happen here. Recent acts 
of dissent in the U.S. that have destroyed 
lives and property have driven many Ameri- 
cans to conclude that strong-arm tactics 
are the only alternative to social chaos. In 
fact, I think many people feel our society 
would be a lot better off without dissent or 
dissenters. 

We see dissent everywhere. Between the 
college student and the college administra- 
tor. Between the black and white. Be- 
tween the businessman and consumer cru- 
sader. Between the supporter of the Viet- 
mam war and the opposer. Between the 
parent and the child. 

We seem so threatened by this flood of 
dissent that we wonder whether our nation 
can keep afloat without prohibiting dissent 
altogether. We are frightened, and a fright- 
ened people often act irrationally. There is 
an imperative need for Americans to put dis- 
sent into its proper perspective—to stand 
back and take a long look at what is hap- 
pening. 

Throughout history, dissent has frequently 
been the forerunner of freedom. When people 
have lost control of their own destinies, and 
their grievances have gone unheeded, a dis- 
senter has risen in protest. Martin Luther 
before the Diet of Worms in 1621 declared, 
“Here I stand, I can not do otherwise.” Five 
hundred years later another Martin Luther— 
Martin Luther King—wrote from a Birming- 


ham jail, “Injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere.” 

These were dissenters of the highest order. 
Men of courage and conviction who dreamed 


bold dreams of a better tomorrow; men 
challenging society to right itself, to give free- 
dom a chance to grow and flourish. 

Our nation was founded by dissenters will- 
ing to trade their lives for liberty. It is im. 
portant to remember that these men were 
dissenters not only in the eyes of the king, 
but in the eyes of many of their own coun- 
trymen. According to John Adams, only one 
third of the people in the colonies actually 
favored the revolution. 

For nearly 200 years, America has grown 
great because it has learned not only how to 
cope with dissent but how to nurture and 
use it as well. America has opened its gates 
to the dissenters of the world, and they 
answered the call to help shape one of man’s 
noblest experiments. 

Now, we suddenly find dissent emerging 
with an ugly face. It mocks our judicial sys- 
tem, intimidates our law enforcement agen- 
cies, defiles our national symbols, and wan- 
tonly destroys public and private property. 
Unfortunately. modern technology and com- 
munications have given this ugly side of dis- 
sent an exposure far beyond its merits. 

This was underscored by a comment made 
by Chancellor Laurence Chalmers of the 
University of Kansas. Following the appear- 
ance of Abbie Hoffman on his campus, the 
Chancellor said: “Having him here was the 
best thing we could do to persuade the stu- 
dents that a guy like Hoffman has nothing to 
offer. Two hours of Abbie Hoffman and you 
see right through him. But what happens? 
The media presents Hoffman blowing his 
nose in the American flag and the people who 
see that are thrown into a frenzy and blame 
the university for having him here in the 
first place. He's a farce ... but one minute 
of the media and he's a celebrity who is 
taken seriously.” 

There isn't any question that televised 
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episodes of this kind of obnoxious dissent 
further polarize those who are repelled by 
what they see. A vicious cycle of action and 
counter-action is set in motion. 

Television by its very nature makes a per- 
fect stage for political showmen. Too often, 
the sound. reasoned argument doesn’t stand 
a chance against the emotional or the 
spectacular. 

Thus it is up to us as individuals to judge 
for ourselves what expressions of dissent are 
legitimate and which ones are not worthy of 
our attention The art of “tuning in” those 
who dissent legitimately and “tuning out” 
those who dc not, will be difficult to learn. 
But some guidelines may help and I'd like 
to suggest a few. 

First of all. we should not make the mis- 
take of “tuning out” a dissenter simply be- 
cause of such factors as age, color, dress, 
hair style, speech background or sex. It is 
well for us to keep in mind that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the year 2000 
may today be about 20 years old, have long 
hair, prefer Ringo Starr to Bart Starr and 
the Led Zeppelin to Lawrence Welk, and be 
a she instead of a he. 

However, our criteria must go much deeper 
than these external factors. We must look 
into what the dissenter is saying and why 
he is saying it. Is he sincere, or is he put- 
ting us on? Does he appeal to reason, or 
does he play on emotion? Can he be con- 
structive as well as critical? Does he have a 
plan with concrete goals? Of special im- 
portance, does he recognize the right of oth- 
ers to disagree with his goals? Can he listen 
as well as talk? When all the facts are in, 
and it’s clear there’s room for more than one 
point of view, is he capable of compro- 
mise? 

If he meets these criteria, then he is a dis- 
senter in the great tradition of healthy pro- 
test in America. We had best hear him out 
because what he is saying may be important. 

In evaluating what the dissenter is say- 
ing, we need to maintain an objective ap- 
proach. We have a tendency to over-react 
to both the rhetoric and the actions of some 
dissenters. We need to “keep our cool.” 

Some good advice was given in the Wall 
Street Journal following the Kent State in- 
cidents of last spring. The Journal said: 
“When you feel the emotions rise from the 
riots and burnings on television, turn the 
blasted thing off, go out in the fresh air and 
take a walk around your own block. You will 
make a comforting discovery that you are 
not personally threatened at all.” 

I want to make clear that such a viewpoint 
does not condone violent incidents of dis- 
sent. But it does help us keep our perspective. 
Even widespread incidents on many college 
campuses do not mean that our educational 
system is collapsing or that the nation as a 
whole is gravely threatened. 

I believe that if we “keep our cool” and 
take the right actions, we can maintain a 
climate that encourages responsible dissent 
and at the same time limits the destructive- 
ness of irresponsible dissent. 

Let’s examine what actions should be tak- 
en on the college camnus to achieve this 
end. I believe that the responsibility for 
maintaining an atmosphere of creative dis- 
sent on the campus rests with both the stu- 
dents and the administration. Therefore, my 
suggestions involve a continuous working 
together of these elements. 

I suggest that the students and admin- 
istration of colleges cooperate in drafting 
guidelines for expression of dissent on their 
campuses. These guidelines should clarify 
the kind of conduct that is considered le- 
gitimate dissent. 

An administrative-student discipline com- 
mittee should be set up to enforce these 
guidelines. Violators should be promptly 
punished by sanctions agreed upon by this 
committee. If dissent reaches a point which 
is beyond control of the administrative- 
student group, then the college should be 
shut down temporarily and civil authorities 
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relied upon to protect life and property. 
When it is necessary to resort to outside 
forces, it is important that they are trained 
to properly defuse volatile situations. De- 
pending on the length of the shutdown, the 
administrative-student group should deter- 
mine how students can make up the time lost 
and finish their courses. 

I believe the alumni also have a role to 
play in connection with campus dissent. 
Alumni must realize that college life today 
is different from the life they knew on the 
campus. The students themselves are far 
more concerned about important social and 
political issues than previous generations of 
students. And because they feel so deeply 
about these issues, today’s students are im- 
pelled to speak out on them. Therefore, the 
role of the alumni should be to help the col- 
leges maintain a climate for free and respon- 
sible discussion. 

Now let's get closer to home, and look 
at what businessmen can do to respond con- 
structively to dissent aimed at the business 
world. 

As many of you may know, some of the 
chief critics of business are the young people 
business must have to run the system in the 
years ahead. One of their principal criticisms 
is that businesses repress ideas and indi- 
vidual expression, that they make people into 
robots. 

We who have been in business many years 
know that businesses offer young people 
great opportunities for creativity, expression, 
and seli-fulfillment. The numerous young 
executives in our nation’s business firms 
testify to this fact. 

However, we must realize that many busi- 
nesses, like government, have become such 
bureaucracies that they inhibit the free flow 
of ideas and information. We businessmen 
must carefully review our organization's 
structure and policies. And we must make 
changes that will allow free flow of ideas and 
information from the top to the bottom, and 
from the bottom to the top. This two-way 
pipeline will not only help the company by 
tapping the creative ideas and incentives of 
all its people. It will also help by allowing 
the expression of legitimate and often valu- 
able dissent within the organization. 

The so-called “consumer movement” is 
another aspect of dissent businessmen must 
respond to. Many of the young people busi- 
ness must rely upon in the future are sym- 
pathetic with this movement. But what is 
immediately important is that the movement 
is drawing the support of millions of cus- 
tomers. They are demanding better and safer 
products, finer service and more relisble 
warranties. 

You and I know that businesses seek to 
serve the consumer. In the long run, there 
is no profit in a shoddy product or question- 
able promotion, The best way for business to 
respond to dissent coming from the consumer 
movement is by running hard in the com- 
petitive race to meet legitimate consumer 
demands. If we do not respond in this way, 
consumers will ask government to intervene 
even more into the free market. Our cus- 
tomers will be far better served by the con- 
structive results of our own initiative than 
by the restrictive results of federal regula- 
tion. 

Still another aspect of dissent which con- 
fronts business is reflected in the often heard 
criticism that business is not really con- 
cerned about today’s social problems. 

This criticism may have been valid 25 years 
ago but it does not hold water today. I wish 
I had time to discuss the ways business is ap- 
plying its strength and resources to help 
solve the problems troubling our nation. 
These ways include providing low-cost urban 
housing, developing complex and often 
costly methods to curb pollution, improving 
international relations by trade agreements 
and by sharing of technology with other na- 
tions, and, perhaps most importantly, train- 
ing and hiring of minority people. 
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We do not need to justify these actions on 
the basis of a lofty sense of mission. The rea- 
sons behind them are very pragmatic and 
they are nothing to be ashamed of. A busi- 
ness located in a decaying urban area gets 
dragged down with the rest of the neigh- 
borhood. The industry that pollutes the air 
despoils the community it helped create. The 
firm that establishes an overseas operation 
opens up new markets and develops new cus- 
tomers. 

Our training and hiring of minority peo- 
ple is also based on sound business prin- 
ciples. The productive worker is a good cus- 
tomer and a tax payer rather than a tax bur- 
den. Let me emphasize that our training 
and hiring programs are aimed at making 
people productive workers. Business does not 
hand out welfare checks—people must earn 
their pay. 

We can best respond to the criticism that 
business is not concerned with social prob- 
lems simply by getting the message to the 
American people that we are sensitive to 
these problems, but we have sound busi- 
ness reasons to be involved in them, and that 
we will continue seeking ways to solve them. 

I have been encouraged that companies 
have been publishing articles and booklets 
and using their advertising space and time to 
tell the public about their efforts to attack 
social problems. More of this kind of com- 
munication is needed to answer the criticism 
of the dissenters. 

Communication can also be a key aspect 
of our response to another type of dissent— 
the dissent between the younger and older 
generations. 

Dissent between the generations of course 
is not new, nor is it necessarily harmful. It 
becomes destructive when, instead of being 
objective and selective, it becomes emotional 
and all-emcompassing. This is the way dis- 
sent between the generations seems to be 
going today. Too many young people are con- 
demning nearly everything the older genera- 
tion believes in, and to many of us older peo- 
ple are placing blanket disapproval on nearly 
all values of the young. The truth is that 
each of the generations has many values 
which are worthy guideposts for living. 

We in the older generation must realize 
that many of the new values coming from 
the young are fine ones which should be 
nurtured rather than ridiculed. These values 
may indeed jolt us out of our comfortable 
assumptions. Perhaps one reason why we 
have so many social and economic problems 
today is because we have not questioned the 
validity of some of our beliefs. 

By the same token, many of the established 
values the older generation believes in are 
admirable ones, which should be recognized 
rather than rejected. Young people need 
these time-proven values to give them stabil- 
ity and a sense of history as they bring 
change into the world, 

What is needed to respond to dissent be- 
tween the generations, and bring about un- 
derstanding and acceptance of all worthy 
values, is an open, continual two-way com- 
munication. 

On our part, this means viewing young 
people as allies not as aliens, and establishing 
contact with them. I suggest we talk with 
that high school youngster we are training. 
Talk with the teenager next door. Find a col- 
lege-age youth—student or not—and spend 
some time with him. Talk with your own 
kids. And notice I say “talk with” not “talk 
to.” We need to listen to these young people. 
This communication can be the first step to- 
ward making dissent between the generations 
a bridge to understanding and constructive 
change, instead of a chasm of conflict. 

Walking the line of dissent without veering 
off into anarchy or repression is a tough chal- 
lenge. But it is not an impossible one. And it 
must be mastered if our nation is to remain 
free and strong. You are leaders in a great 
city which knows the power of dissent. You, 
therefore, have a special responsibility to take 
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actions which will show others the way to 
walk the line. 


WILLIE GEORGE 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on New 
Year’s Day, one of Idaho’s most colorful 
and most noted Indian leaders died at 
a small home on the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation. His name was Willie George 
and his life was a bridge between the 
closing of the frontier and the space age. 

I counted it a privilege that Willie 
George was a friend. Among many oth- 
ers who did so was Perry Swisher, a tal- 
ented newsman who now writes a col- 
umn for the Intermountain Observer in 
Boise. 

In the January 15 edition of the Ob- 
server, Mr. Swisher writes that— 

Willie George was a romantic figure and 
if the value of his example is immeasurable 
it is also unquestionable, to the quite young 
and the quite old, to the flerce and the gen- 
tle, the reawakened and the dreamers for 
whom he embodied the dignity of a race. 


Mr. President, I commend Mr. Swish- 
er’s column to my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIE GEORGE 
(By Perry Swisher) 


The braids of Willie George were thick as 
tow ropes. Long, lustrous, tight-plaited 
muscles of hair. His face was strong-boned 
like that of a Great Plains calendar warrior 
though softened by the slightly flared Sho- 
shoni nose, 

His chest was deep; Willie’s shoulders sat 
wide and squarebladed across a torso wedged 
solidly in a frame of six feet plus. 

Strikingly pleasant to look at, to watch, 
he possessed a privacy and, in unity with it, 
a directness in the motion and expression 
and composition of eyes and face and body. 
Gene by gene, this son of a chief of the 
central Shoshonis and a Crow mother was 
meant from conception to be handsome. 

But it was his demeanor, his way of re- 
garding himself, and it was the quietly ex- 
pert ease with which he threw and dropped 
and tightened and snubbed his loop on the 
object of his attention—it was the style of 
Willie George you noticed most of all as the 
years went by. 

The years went by. One illness, when he 
was about 50, grabbed him almost mortally 
by the liver and held on until that chest 
flattened and the show of power was gone 
from his shoulders. He recovered. Willie 
reached his 70’s; the braids became thin, 
gray, shorter; his head remained erect but 
he was no longer tall and in the eyes, still 
direct, there was little combustion and much 
reflection. 

No big talker even when in his prime as 
a leader, Willie accepted age by narrowing 
his circle from the tribe to the neighborhood 
and his interests to those of the traditional 
Indians and to the few surviving whites who 
had known him in the promising years when 
the tribe was united behind one leader and 
that man was Willie. 

The times were no longer his times, but 
for the traditional Indians Willie continued 
to do what he had done when he was tribal 
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chairman and an active stockman: Be an ex- 
ample. Bound to share what they had with 
their extended families, including the most 
prodigal captives of the car and the bottle 
and impetuous spending, traditional In- 
dians couldn't contend with the monthly 
payments that attend lights, telephones and 
contract purchases. As a youth, a showpiece 
roper and rider and actor in the 101 Wild 
West Show, Willie twice toured Europe and 
knew most of the great cities in America. 
Till his death, in meeting scholars and 
travelers, Willie was a sophisticate. But as 
an Indian and a leader, till his death he 
lived in a small unpainted house without 
electricity or phone. The traditional Indian 
can survive most peacefully this way, he was 
saying. From the time he returned to the 
reservation he would not drink. Drink is an 
unmanageable enemy, he was saying. 

One September morning in 1969 Willie lay 
asleep in his orchard when a low-fiying 
plane, trailing a green cloud, throttled back 
and banked to turn above his home. The 
spray, to kill potato vines on the white- 
leased reservation land, fell thick and Willle 
was wretchedly ill. His pets and chickens 
and a horse died; a son-in-law who inno- 
cently ate plums from the orchard later in 
the day became sick. For this and other out- 
rages, the council has banned the sprayers 
from the reservation skies. But Willie was 
never well again and on New Year's Day at 
77 he died. 

It took a backhoe to dig his grave in the 
frozen Gibson cemetery. In the crowd at his 
burial in subzero weather, I saw six young 
Indians pile into the battered cab of an old 
pickup with a broken aerial. I recognized 
them. They were students, all freshmen, at 
the university nearby in Pocatello. I looked 
at the mourners again. Except for dignitaries 
most were quite young, or quite old. 

An anthropologist who has studied the 
language and descent of the tribe for 30 
years became a good friend, but even as 
death approached, he did not ask Willie for 
his genealogy. I was a scant acquaintance, 
but I do write, yet I never managed to ask 
Willie to describe his “101” days and nights 
with Will Rogers and Tom Mix. Whatever it 
was that instilled such restraint was worth 
the loss of whatever it was we didn’t learn. 
I suspect my view of being romantic, but 
Willie George was a romantic figure and if 
the value of his example is immeasurable 
it is also unquestionable, to the quite young 
and the quite old, to the fierce and the 
gentle, the reawakened and the dreamers 
for whom he embodied the dignity of a race. 


PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE IN OFFICE 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the board 
of the Bethany Covenant Church of 
Lyndhurst, Ohio, has sent me a copy of 
“Prayer for Guidance in Office” by Her- 
man Garst. As those of us in elected 
office reflect upon our responsibilities 
perhaps the prayer may be of guidance. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE IN OFFICE 

(By Herman Garst) 
Dear Lord, the people have elected me 

To speak for them in things 

Of state; to Thee 


I come for help 
I shall be tempted by 
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Those men whose goal 
Is gain; may I 
Be true to country, self, and Thee. 
And give me courage to defend 
The weak; to work to ban 
All things that would destroy 
The dignity of man. 
Knowing, Lord, that 
Thou answeredst prayer when 
Humble knee is bent; I ask these things— 
But only by Thy will, Amen, 


COMMERCE TAPS GRADUATE BUSI- 
NESS STUDENTS TO ASSIST NEW 
EXPORTERS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Extensions of Remarks of the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the January 
11 issue of Commerce Today, entitled 
“Commerce Taps Graduate Business 
Students To Assist New Exporters.” 

This program appears to be a sensible 
and inexpensive approach to helping our 
manufacturers, particularly smaller 
businesses, market their products abroad. 
I think Secretary of Commerce Stans is 
to be commended for giving it his per- 
sonal support. 

Moreover, I am pleased to note the role 
played by the New England Regional 
Commission in this undertaking. As I un- 
derstand it, the commission recognized 
the value of a project initiated by Dr. 
Robinson at MIT invested a relatively 
small amount of seed money, broadened 
its impact in New England and, in effect, 
brought it to national attention. It seems 
to me that this clearly demonstrates a 
productive function of the New England 
Regional Commission. Here the commis- 
sion played a catalytic role in identifying 
a problem and finding a workable solu- 
tion which was adopted at the national 
level. I would consider that innovative 
efforts of this kind reflect real credit on 
the commission and its staff. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMERCE TAPS GRADUATE BUSINESS STUDENTS 
TO Assist New EXPORTERS 

A new U.S. export program designed to 
boost foreign sales by small American com- 
panies and at the same time give students 
of business administration practical train- 
ing in the field of international commerce 
has been announced by Secretary Stans. 

More than 200 graduate students at 21 
universities across the United States will 
research world trade leads for U.S. exporters 
interested in new foreign markets and for 
businessmen seeking their first overseas sales, 

“This new program has been developed 
primarily to help small U.S. businesses that 


feel they lack personnel, know-how or re- 
sources to become exporters and, in many 


cases, are unaware of the profit potential in 
exporting,” the Secretary said. 

Referring to a goal set by the Administra- 
tion to reach an annual U.S. export total of 
$50 billion by 1973, Secretary Stans said, 
“This new program is an important part of 
our national effort to reach that goal. I hope 
every manufacturer who is not exporting to- 
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day will join us by taking advantage of this 
service.” 

The project will be known as the “MBA 
Export Expansion Program” because the 
graduate students involved are working to- 
ward masters’ degrees in business admin- 
istration (MBA), specializing in interna- 
tional business. The program will be admin- 
istered jointly by the universities and Com- 
merce’s Bureau of International Commerce. 

Universities invited to take part are Bos- 
ton University, University of California at 
Berkeley, Columbia, Cornell, George Wash- 
ington, Georgia State, Harvard, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Michigan, City University of 
New York, New York University, Northern 
Ilinois, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, San 
Francisco State College, Southern California, 
Syracuse, Thunderbird Graduate School of 
International Management, and Wisconsin. 

Commerce and the participating schools 
will invite U.S. firms to take part and will 
compile a list of firms that are interested. 
(Manufacturers also may get in touch di- 
rectly with nearby Commerce field offices.) 
The schools will assign graduate students 
in business administration to work with 
each company, 

In cooperation with company officials, the 
student will examine the firm's capacity to 
begin or expand export operations. The stu- 
dent then will research international busi- 
ness data gathered by the Commerce De- 
partment indicating foreign sales oppor- 
tunities for the firm's product, and will pre- 
pare a formal report with recommendations 
for action. 

The study will include such information as 
estimated size of a foreign market, expected 
gross margin on sales, extent of competition, 
data on end-users, and best ways to enter 
the market. Names and addresses of poten- 
tial foreign customers, agents, distributors 
and licensees will be included. 

Students will have full access to data at 
Commerce Department field offices near their 
schools. BIC personnel in Washington will 
be available for consultations. Each student 
will receive $50, jointly contributed by the 
Commerce Department and his assigned firm, 
for research expenses on his assignment. 
Students will be under supervision of an in- 
ternational business faculty member and 
will receive academic credit for the project. 

The program was sparked by the success 
of a project launched in 1966 for the New 
England States by Dr. Richard D. Robinson 
of the Sloan School of Management, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Last year, 
in cooperation with the International Cen- 
ter of New England and under sponsorship 
of the New England Regional Commission, 
the Sloan School program was expanded to 
include the Harvard Business School, Bos- 
ton University and the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE M. LOW, 
ACTING ADMINISTRATOR OF 
NASA BEFORE NATIONAL SPACE 
CLUB 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1971 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable George Low, Acting Ad- 
ministrator of NASA addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the National Space 
Club on January 26, 1971, on the inter- 
national aspects of our space program. I 
trust that it will be read by every Mem- 
ber of this body, as Mr. Low has just 
returned from meetings around the 
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world dealing with our cooperative ef- 
forts in this field. 
The address follows: 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF OUR SPACE 
PROGRAM 


(By George M. Low) 


I am particularly pleased to have the op- 
portunity today to speak about the inter- 
national aspects of NASA's space programs. 
The timing is most appropriate: we are ac- 
tively engaged with the European nations 
in defining possible major cooperative efforts 
for the post-Apollo period; and only last 
week, we completed discussions with the So- 
viet Union concerning significant coopera- 
tion between the U.S. and the USSR in the 
exploration of space. 

Greater international cooperation in space 
is one of the six specific objectives of Presi- 
dent Nixon's space program, enunciated on 
March 7 of last year. The President stated: 
“I believe that both the adventures and the 
applications of space missions should be 
shared by all peoples. Our progress will be 
faster and our accomplishments will be 
greater if nations will join together in this 
effort, both in contributing the resources 
and in enjoying the benefits.” 

In my discussion today, I will first address 
cooperation with the Western Nations; then 
I will discuss our relationship with the So- 
viet Union. 


COOPERATION WITH WESTERN NATIONS 


In this area, we have a background of a 
decade of successful international space 
projects. These have involved 70 countries, 
250 specific agreements, over two dozen joint 
satellite projects, and a run-out cost in ex- 
cess of $400 million, with more than a 50 
per cent share borne by other nations. The 
greater part of this work has been with the 
nations of Europe, although other western 
and neutral countries are included. This 
type of rewarding and cost-effective pro- 
gram, worked out in the 1960's, is, of course, 
continuing. 

In the 1970’s, however, the opportunities 
exist for cooperation on a significantly larger 
scale. In line with the President’s emphasis 
on international cooperation in the ex- 
ploration of space, we wish to build a foun- 
dation for important benefit- and cost- 
sharing in the major space programs of the 
future. With this objective in mind, we have 
invited substantial Western World partici- 
pation in our post-Apollo projects, the space 
station, 

For over a year, we have made unusual 
efforts to give the European countries, Can- 
ada, Japan, and Australia—the countries 
having the most obvious potential for post- 
Apollo work-sharing—every chance to be- 
come fully acquainted with our plans and 
studies. Our purpose has been to provide 
these countries a proper basis for deciding, 
at the right time, whether or not they wish 
to commit their own resources to working 
with us. 

We have been pleased by Europe's initial 
response in this informational phase. The 
European Space Conference, in particular, 
has put several million dollars of its own 
into studies of post-Apollo program possibil- 
ities. Some of its leading member countries 
have invested still larger amounts in re- 
lated studies. And British, French, and West 
German firms, funded in Europe, are working 
with our prime contractors in the space 
shuttle design studies. 

The problem for the potential participants 
is a serious one. There is little question that 
participation in major post-Apollo develop- 
ment tasks would be most rewarding in terms 
of technology. But Europe considers that it 
cannot now fund significant participation in 
the shuttle and fund an independent Euro- 
pean booster program at the same time, A 
choice will most likely be necessary even if 
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Europe funds only 10 per cent of the shuttle’s 
price tab. 

Naturally, if Europe is to give up the de- 
velopment of an independent launch capa- 
bility to work with us, it wants to know 
what assurance there is that we will sell 
launch services for European satellite proj- 
ects—some of them, perhaps, involving com- 
petitive commercial applications. Europe 
wants to know what the other conditions 
of its participation might be; for instance, 
what sort of voice it might have in post- 
Apollo program management and what ac- 
cess it could expect to program technology. 
Such questions are entirely understandable. 

For us, of course, the detailed answers 
depend in some degree on the character and 
extent of European technical participation. 
This has not yet been defined. Realistic man- 
agement and political conditions must in 
the end be fitted to a specific technical pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, when a delegation of 
the European Space Conference came over 
here last September, we, with the other 
agencies concerned, provided the basic an- 
swers to the major questions troubling Eu- 
rope—such as those I mentioned with regard 
to launch services, technology access and 
management roles. 

We gave positive and generous answers, 
especially in the absence of even preliminary 
indications of Europe’s potential participa- 
tion. In summary, we said that we would sell 
launch services for projects consistent with 
peaceful purposes and existing international 
agreements. We said that general technical 
acecss to the entire program would be avail- 
able, but that technology at the level of 
commercial know-how would be transferred 
in either direction only where one side re- 
quired it to complete its commitments to 
the other. We promised broad association 
in program management, but—since Europe 
is talking only of a 10 per cent share—we 
said that we would retain decision-making 
responsibility except where European costs 
were directly affected, in which case deci- 
sions would be joint. 

It seems clear that the next moves are up 
to our European friends and other interested 
Western Nations, Our invitation to partici- 
pate has been clear. Well over a year has been 
available for information and study, We have 
provided very broad access in this process, 
and we have given generous answers to ques- 
tions regarding the conditions for participa- 
tion, The urgent needs now are, first, that 
Europe develop a preliminary expression of 
its technical interests as quickly as possible. 
Second, that European personnel sit down 
with our project personnel to develop this 
preliminary concept into a joint technical 
proposition. Third, that we should together 
apply to this technical package the manage- 
ment and political conditions which are ap- 
propriate to it. Finally, the total package 
would be open for commitment by those na- 
tions prepared to go ahead with it. 

Whether such a procedure will in fact 
begin and how far and fast it might then 
go remain to be seen. These matters must 
be resolved on the basis of national and 
international, short-range and long-range 
interests. If Europe wishes to proceed, we 
are prepared to do so on any basis consist- 
ent with our national program objectives 
and the requirements of good management. 
If Europe concludes that its interests lie 
elsewhere, we will, of course, continue our 
own programs by ourselves. 

We believe that this program, or some other 
program involving new technology, should 
become the subject of a Western World joint 
enterprise: it is important that we in the 
West learn to work together, soon, on major 
techincal projects. Our security, in the broad 
sense, depends on this. Increasingly, the 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


problems of the modern world and its en- 
vironment require large scale technical solu- 
tions along with political solutions, It is 
important that we learn to cooperate in such 
matters, so that, in President Nixon’s words, 
we can share both the benefits and the costs 
of progress, 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


In the case of the Soviet Union (so far 
as space efforts are concerned), it is particu- 
larly important that we give clear recognition 
to both elements of the relationship: com- 
petition and cooperation. 

We are competing with the USSR in the 
exploration of space, because accomplish- 
ments in space represent a measure of the 
state of our technology; and in today’s world, 
the level of our technology is of first im- 
portance, strategically, economically, and 
politically. 

We are striving to cooperate with the So- 
viets in the exploration of space, because we 
both live in a vast universe that must be 
explored, where important new knowledge 
is to be gained, for the benefit of all men, 
everywhere. It is in the United States interest 
to cooperate with all nations, including the 
Soviet Union, to share our resources in gain- 
ing this knowledge, and to share the results 
for the betterment of mankind. 

And even though the words “competition” 
and “cooperation,” at first glance, appear to 
be incompatible, the USSR and U.S. space 
programs are indeed developing along both 
of these lines: we were competing in tech- 
nology, when they first put a man in space 
or when we first landed a man on the moon. 
We are cooperating, for the sake of science 
when we exchange lunar samples. i 

Competition in Space Technology: In 1957 
and in the years that followed, we were chal- 
lenged, publicly, dramatically, and most suc- 
cessfully: Sputnik, Gagarin, and Luna dem- 
onstrated that the Soviet system could 
produce technological results that visibly 
gave the appearance of leadership. 

We accepted that challenge—we decided to 
compete, to build a strong and powerful 
space capability for the United States. We 
built Gemini and Mariner and Saturn V and 
Apollo. By July 1969, we had clearly estab- 
lished and demonstrated our leadership. 

But our leadership is under continual 
challenge by a capable and determined com- 
petitor, as evidenced by Luna 16 and 17, by a 
continuing Soviet manned flight activity, by 
the reported development of a new giant 
Soviet booster, by an R&D expenditure rate 
that exceeds ours, and by an increased Soviet 
launch rate while ours is decreasing: in 1970 
alone, they placed 88 payloads into space 
to our 34, 

Today the demonstrated lead is still ours, 
but it will not be an enduring lead without 
major new initiatives on our part—initia- 
tives like the space shuttle and the explora- 
tion of the outer planets proposed in the 
President's space program for the 1970's. 

Cooperation in Science and Applications: 
We now come to my last subject, one that 
is particularly timely: cooperative efforts 
with the Soviet Union. On Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday of last week, we held de- 
tailed discussions, covering a broad spec- 
trum of space research, in Moscow. On 
Thursday, we jointly initialled a document 
summarizing the results of these discus- 
sions—a document that is to be confirmed 
by both sides within 60 days and then made 
public. 

The Soviet delegation was headed by 
Academician M. V. Keldysh, President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. His delegation 
included 15 top Soviet scientists. I headed 
the United States delegation and was ac- 
companied by Dr. John Naugle and Mr. 
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Arnold Frutkin from NASA, Mr. William 
Anders of the Space Council, Mr, Arthur 
Johnson of NOAA, and Mr. Robert Packard 
from the Department of State. 

At the opening session of our talks, I con- 
veyed President Nixon's desire to expand in- 
ternational cooperation in space with the 
Soviet Union as well as with other nations. 

Our discussions were frank, open, and to 
the point. The document we prepared, 
jointly, is quite specific. It spells out certain 
areas of agreement, and it presents a detailed 
list of proposals for further discussions, in- 
cluding the following: 

Joint consideration of the objectives and 
results of space research; 

The improvement of existing weather data 
exchanges; 

Coordinated research with meteorological 
sounding rockets; 

Techniques for studying the natural en- 
vironment using space and conventional 
means; 

The expanded exchange of data on space 
biology and medicine; and 

The exchange of lunar samples. 

In this last area, we specifically agreed, in- 
itially, to exchange three grams of sample 
obtained from Luna 16, for 3 grams each from 
Apollo 11 and 12. These relatively small 
amounts are sufficient for detailed scientific 
examination of a comparative nature. 

We did not, during last week’s discussions, 
hold additional meetings on compatible dock- 
ing arrangements, This item was not on our 
agenda, because the docking discussions are 
well underway, and the planned exchange of 
information is taking place. We, therefore, 
merely took note of the fact that those talks 
were proceeding well. 

While in Moscow, we were also invited to 
visit STAR City, the training area of the cos- 
monauts. We were welcomed by Cosmonauts 
Beregovoy, Nikolayev, Leonov, Shatalov, and 
Valentina Tereshkova. We were shown the 
Soyuz mission trainer, and were invited to 
attempt to dock two Soyuz spacecraft in their 
docking trainer. While there, I also presented 
a plaque in memory of Yuri Gagarin from 
the U.S. astronauts. The visit was warm and 
friendly. 

In my remarks in Moscow, after we finished 
our discussions, I noted that I was pleased 
with the results. But I also noted that this is 
only a beginning; that we have now set the 
framework for cooperative efforts, but that 
much remains to be done. 

Nevertheless, the results of the discussions 
so far met my hopes and exceeded my ex- 
pectations, With the framework that has been 
established, and particularly with the atti- 
tudes exhibited and desires expressed by both 
sides, we have set the stage for substantial 
cooperation in space research with the Soviet 
Union, for the benefit of all. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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SENATE—Thursday, January 28, 1971 


The Senate met at 11:30 o’clock a.m., 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER) . 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, before whom the nations 
rise and fall, keep us close to Thee in all 
our ways that we go not astray. Help us 
to repent of what is wrong. Spare us from 
repeating old mistakes. Let Thy cleansing 
grace be with us day by day. 

We give Thee thanks for this land 
which Thou didst give to our fathers as 
a home for free men. Show us that there 
is no liberty apart from Thee. Draw us 
together at this time to do Thy will that 
our land may be a light to many na- 
tions, fulfilling the vision of the holy city 
on earth where death and pain and cry- 
ing are no more; where peace abides and 
nations gather in the light of Thy pres- 
ence in the one kingdom that is without 
end. 

We pray in the name of the Lord of 
Life. Amen. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore pro- 
ceeded to lay before the Senate the pend- 
ing motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be not called up until the con- 
clusion of the morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
this because commitments have been 
made, by means of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) and the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Marutas) will each 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR GRAVEL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of their remarks, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) be recognized for not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I make the latter 
request because of the fact that the ma- 
jority leader, who was aware of the re- 
quest yesterday, failed to make it. It is 
not to be considered a precedent, be- 
cause we will try to start work anew. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of yesterday, Wednes- 
day, January 27, 1971, be approved. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 26, 1971) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States during the recess of the Senate 
until January 29, 1971. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will yield to me, 
with none of his time being taken, would 
the Senator like the joint leadership to 
specify the committee assignments now 
or after he and the Senator from Mary- 
land speak? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if we 
might, without taking away any of our 
time which has been set aside by special 
order, the Senator from Maryland and I 
would like to enter into a discussion at 
the present time with the distinguished 
majority leader as to what he plans to 
do with regard to committee chairmen. 

We want jointly to submit today a res- 
olution which would amend Senate rule 
XXIV to provide for the individual 
nomination, by the relevant caucus, of 
chairmen and ranking minority members 
of all Senate committees each 2 years. 
If we could be assured that this matter 
would go to the calendar and be voted 
upon—and I will have the Senator from 
Maryland speak for himself—we would 
be willing then to stand aside so that 
this routine matter of Senate organiza- 
tion, which is a foregone conclusion, 
might proceed. 

If I might. I would yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland at this time to state 
his plans and intentions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. I think he 
has stated what is a fair proposition that 
if we can be assured by the leadership 
that the proposal that we have discussed 
over the period of the past several 
weeks—a proposal in which we invited 
every Member of the Senate to join with 
us in formulating before the end of this 
session—would be given an opportunity 
to be discussed and determined by a vote 
of the Senate, we would have no objec- 
tion to the orderly conduct of the Sen- 
ate’s business as, 1 think, proposed by 
the majority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What 
is the pleasure of the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for 
that purpose? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, did 
the Senator ask me a question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I merely 
say to the majority leader that I would 
not ask him to defer his normal course 
of business if we could be assured that 
we would be given time to discuss this 
proposal and an opportunity for the 
Senate to vote on it 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish I could give a sure-fire answer to 
that question at this time, but I would 
like to suggest to the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Maryland and Oklahoma if 
they would consider this possibility: 
That the change in rule XXIV, which 
they propose, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules with a stipulation that 
it be reported back tc the floor within 
a time certain. If that is done, then the 
joint leadership, as soon as possible, 
would bring it up on the calendar and 
bring it to the attention of the Senate for 
consideration and debate. 

This is something in addition to what 
I have discussed with the Senator from 
Oklahoma, but since that time I have 
had other conversations, and I wondered 
what the reaction of the Senators would 
be. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, did the 
Senator have some particular time in 
mind as to when that resolution might 
be required to be reported back? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say within 
10 days or 2 weeks. 

Mr. President. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I 
just respond to what the majority leader 
has said? 

When this resolution is called up, if we 
can have unanimous consent that it be 
referred to the Rules Committee and 
reported back to the Senate in not later 
than 2 weeks, in line with the recom- 
mendation of the majority leader, and 
with his assurance and the assurance 
of the leadership generally that at that 
time they would try to call it up as soon 
as possible, then, for our part, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Maruias) and 
I are willing to stand aside for the or- 
derly organization of the Senate. 

Perhaps Senator Maruias would like to 
respond further to the majority leader 
in that regard. I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MATHIAS. No, I feel exactly as 
does the Senator from Oklahoma, I have 
utmost confidence in the good faith and 
sagacity of the majority leader, and I 
would depend entirely on his assurance 
in this matter. We all understand there 
are difficulties and pitfalls in parliamen- 
tary procedure, but I am sure we can 
depend on that assurance, and I would 
like to go forward on that basis. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader for his 
views? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As I understand, this 
applies to the selection of chairmen of 
committees; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. And ranking minority 
members. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And ranking minority 
members? And the proposal is that there 
be reference to the Rules Committee, and 
there be a report within 10 days? 

Mr. HARRIS. Two weeks. That is the 
proposal of the majority leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. Well, I am very 
much interested in this. I had some ques- 
tion in my mind, especially since the com- 
mittees are not yet established and will 
take a little while to get underway, as to 
how quickly they might act in an ade- 
quate way on it, but I would assume if 
they needed some more time, that prob- 
ably would not be too difficult to achieve. 

On the majority side, the greatest in- 
terest would naturally lie in the selection 
of the chairmen. If the majority side is 
agreeable to that, I certainly think we 
would have no objection on this side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the distinguished 
acting majority leader, and would point 
out that this would give us a chance to 
get the committees established and the 
names approved. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
resolutions, and ask that they be con- 
sidered separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the majority leader want the Senate to 
act on this unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, pardon me. 
What is the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, we could 
state it if the majority leader wishes. 
We are in agreement on it. In the mean- 
time, let me make this request: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Maryland. (Mr. 
Maruras) and I may yield, despite our 
special order assigning us 30 minutes 
time, to the majority leader for taking 
care of this business, and that immedi- 
ately thereafter our time begin to run, 
and we at that time be recognized un- 
der the special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


NUM=RICAL MAKEUP OF 
COMMITTEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first resolution. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


S. Res. 15 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is modi- 
fied to read as follows: 

2. Except as otherwise provided by para- 
graph 6 of this rule, each of the following 
standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the follow- 
ing table on the line on which the name 
of that committee appears: 
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Committee: 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs_-- 15 
18 


Foreign Relations 
Government Operations 
Interior and Insular Affairs 
Judiciary 

Labor and Public Welfare 
Public Works 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the second resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


S. Res. 16 


Resolved, That the following shall con- 
stitute the majority party’s membership on 
the standing committees, the Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportunity, 
and the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Senate for the Ninety-second 
Congress: 

Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences: Mr. Anderson (chairman), Mr. 
Magnuson, Mr. Symington, Mr. Stennis, Mr. 
Cannon. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Mr. Talmadge (chairman), Mr. Ellender, Mr. 
Eastland, Mr. Jordan, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Chiles. 

Committee on Appropriations: Mr. Ellen- 
der (chairman), Mr. McClellan, Mr. Magnu- 
son, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Bible, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Hollings. 

Committee on Armed Services: Mr. Sten- 
nis (chairman), Mr. Symington, Mr. Jack- 
son, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Cannon, Mr. McIntyre, 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Bentsen. 

Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs: Mr. Sparkman (chairman), Mr. 
Proxmire, Mr, Williams, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
Mondale, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Stevenson. 

Committee on Commerce: Mr, Magnuson 
(chairman), Mr. Pastore, Mr. Hartke, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Long, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Hollings, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Spong. 

Committee on the District of Columbia: 
Mr. Eagleton (chairman), Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Tunney. 

Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity: Mr. Mondale (chairman), Mr. 
McClellan, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Bayh, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Spong. 

Committee on Finance: Mr. Long (chair- 
man), Mr. Anderson, Mr. Talmadge, Mr. 
Hartke, Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Ribicoff, Mr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Nelson. 

Committee on Foreign Relations: Mr. Ful- 
bright (chairman), Mr. Sparkman, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Church, Mr. Symington, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. McGee, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Spong. 

Committee on Government Operations: 
Mr. McClellan (chairman), Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Ribicoff, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Allen, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. 
Chiles. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 
Mr, Jackson (chairman), Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
Bible, Mr. Church, Mr. Moss, Mr, Burdick, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Gravel. 

Committee on the Judiciary: Mr. Eastland 
(chairman), Mr. McClelland, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Kennedy, Mr, Bayh, Mr. Burdick, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. Tunney. 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
Mr. Williams (chairman), Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Mondale, 
Mr. Eagleton, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 
Mr. McGee (chairman), Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Burdick, Mr. Hollings, Mr. Moss, 

Committee on Public Works: Mr. Randolph: 
(chairman), Mr. Muskie, Mr. Jordan, Mr. 
Bayh, Mr, Montoya, Mr. Eagleton, Mr. Gravel, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr, Bentsen. 

Committee on Rules and Administration: 
Mr. Jordan (chairman). Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. Allen. 

Select Committee on Small Business: Mr. 
Bible (chairman), Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. McIntyre. 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: Mr. Hartke 
(chairman), Mr. Talmadge, Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cranston, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under rule XXIV, if a 
Senator requests it, will there be indi- 
vidual votes on the several chairmen, 
individually and separately? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When 
the resolution is adopted, it is acted upon 
as a whole. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not rule XXIV 
provide that there be a vote by ballot 
on each of the chairmen, if that is re- 
quested by a Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it is 
demanded, of course. 

me HARRIS. That can be by voice 
vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I do so 
require, saying in advance that I do 
not intend to vote against any chair- 
man. But I do think it is important to 
point up this procedure for the future. 
No effort has been made by anyone to 
make a case against any individual 
chairman, but I think the procedure is 
important. I do not think it is as useful 
as it would be if the Mathias-Harris 
rule is adopted, so that individual votes 
will hereafter be required in the cau- 
cuses, where the real choices are made, 
but to point up the fact that the Sen- 
ate does elect its chairmen and is re- 
sponsible for them, and they to the 
Senate, I think this procedure should 
be undertaken. 

I do require, if I may, under rule 
XXIV, an individual vote on each chair- 
man listed in the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The- 
Senator is asking for a division of the 
vote on the resolution as to the chair- 
manships? 

Mr. HARRIS. I invoke rule XXIV of 
the Senate and thereby require an in- 
dividual vote on each chairman, again 
stating to the Senate that I do not in- 
tend to vote against any chairman at 
this time. No effort has been made to 
make a case against any chairman, but 
I think the procedure is important. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does. 
the Senator want a voice vote? 
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Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the votes be by voice vote in- 
stead of by ballot. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
not anticipated that this would come 
up in this fashion. Otherwise, I would 
have suggested the absence of a quorum 
and had a live quorum present. 

It is my understanding that the move 
now contemplated would be incorpor- 
ated in part, in addition to rule XXIV, 
in the resolution which is to be pre- 
sented shortly by the two Senators. 

The Senator, of course, as the Chair 
has indicated, is perfectly within his 
right. The selection of chairmen is sub- 
ject to a vote in the Senate if it is so 
desired. But I wonder whether the two 
Senators at this time would consider 
the possibility of a unanimous-consent 
request that all the chairmen be voted 
on en bloc. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not think it would take 
long to put those individual questions 
to the Senate. I certainly did not intend 
to surprise the majority leader. As I say, 
I do not intend to try to make any case 
for stating opposition or casting any vote 
against an individual chairman. I just 
thought it was important that we begin 
this procedure, the kind of procedure 
which I hope we will follow in the future, 
and perhaps adopt even in the caucuses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my suggestion. I ask for a vote 
on each one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
first vote is with respect to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, Mr. ANDERSON, chairman. As 
many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. ANDERSON’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Mr. TALMADGE of Georgia, 
chairman. As many as favor the ap- 
pointment will say “aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. TALMADGE’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Chairman. As many as favor 
the appointment will say “aye’’; opposed, 
“no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. ELLENDER’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Armed Services, 
Mr. STENNIS, chairman. As many as favor 
the appointment will say “aye”; opposed, 
“no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. STENNIS’ ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, Mr. SPARKMAN, chair- 
man. As many as favor the appointment 
will say “aye’’; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. SPARKMAN’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Commerce, Mr. 
Macnuson, chairman. As many as favor 
the appointment will say “‘aye’’; opposed, 
“no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. Macnuson’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on the District of 
‘Columbia, Mr. EAGLETON, chairman. As 
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many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. EAGLETON’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Select Committee on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity, Mr. MONDALE, 
chairman. As many as favor the appoint- 
ment will say “aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. MONDALE'’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Finance, Mr. Lone, 
chairman. As many as favor the appoint- 
ment will say “aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. Lonc’s appoint- 
ment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. As many as 
favor the appointment will say “aye”; 
opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. FULBRIGHT’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, Mr. McCLELLAN, chairman. As 
many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. MCCLELLAN’S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Mr. Jackson, chairman. As 
many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. JACKSON'S ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. 
EASTLAND, chairman, As many as favor 
the appointment will say “aye”; opposed 
“no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. East.anp’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Mr. Writrams, chairman. As 
many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. WILLIAMS’ ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, Mr. McGee, chairman. As 
many as favor the appointment will say 
“aye”; opposed, ”no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. McGee’s appoint- 
ment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Public Works, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, chairman. As many as favor 
the appointment will say “aye”; opposed, 
“no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. RANDOLPH’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina 
chairman. As many as favor the ap- 
pointment will say “aye”; opposed, “no,” 

The ayes have it. The appointment of 
Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina as chair- 
man is agreed to. 

The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Mr. BIBLE, chairman. As many as 
favor the appointment will say “aye”; 
opposed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. Brste’s appoint- 
ment as chairman is agreed to. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Mr. HARTKE, chairman. As many as favor 
the appointment will say “aye”; op- 
posed, “no.” 

The ayes have it. Mr. HarTKe’s ap- 
pointment as chairman is agreed to. 

With respect to the remaining member- 
ship on each committee, does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma desire that they be 
voted on separately or en bloc? 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Senator responds, would 
he allow me to say one thing? 

Mr. President, let the Rrecorp show 
that no negative vote was cast with re- 
spect to any chairman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very 
well. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MATHIAS, May I inquire what the 
Senator from West Virginia just said? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I simply 
asked that the Recorp show that there 
was no negative vote—certainly, not 
audible—with respect to any chairman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Against any chair- 
man. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am not disposed to 
question the Senator’s hearing. I am 
wondering whether the Senator from 
West Virginia would not withdraw that 
request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I withdraw my statement. I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be withdrawn, at the request of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very 
well; the Recorp will so show. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, before the Chair 
rules, I just use this occasion to say 
that I am not interposing an objection. 
This is a function of the majority party. 
The minority party may or may not have 
a different point of view. Nothing is to be 
inferred from this occurrence on the floor 
whatsoever. 

The minority party is in process of pre- 
paring its committee list by action of the 
chairman of the Committee on Commit- 
tees and the members. That is expected 
to be reported shortly, and I am unable 
to state the exact time. 

These committees are submitted to our 
conference for approval, and I hope we 
can get them in very quickly. But there 
are certain small, technical matters 
which need to be developed first, and 
I make the statement simply so that 
the Recorp will show that the full com- 
mittee list on both sides shortly will be 
ready, so that the Senate can continue 
to function. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It is 
the understanding of the Chair that the 
full committee list of the majority is be- 
fore the Senate, and the Chair wishes to 
ask the distinguished Senator—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the membership 
of all the committees in the resolution be 
approved en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS TO FILL CERTAIN 
VACANCIES ON COMMITTEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair makes the following announce- 
ment on behalf of the Vice President: 

Under the provisions of section 2251 
of title 42, United States Code, the fol- 
lowing Senators are to be appointed to 
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fill vacancies of the majority party mem- 
bership on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. 
BIBLE. 

Under the provisions of section 1024 of 
title 15, United States Code, the following 
Senators are to be appointed to fill va- 
cancies of the majority party member- 
ship on the Joint Economic Committee: 
Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. BENTSEN. 

Under the provisions of Senate Reso- 
lution 33, 87th Congress, agreed to on 
February 13, 1961, as amended and sup- 
plemented, the following Senators are to 
be appointed to fill vacancies on the ma- 
jority party membership on the Special 
Committee on Aging: Mr. PELL and Mr. 
EAGLETON. 

Under the provisions of Senate Reso- 
lution 281 of the 90th Congress, as 
amended and supplemented, the follow- 
ing Senators are to be appointed to fill 
vacancies on the majority party member- 
ship on the Select Committee on Nutri- 
tion and Human Needs: Mr. NELSON and 
Mr. CRANSTON. 

The Chair makes the following an- 
nouncement: 

Under the provisions of section 401 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, the following Senators are to be 
appointed as the majority party mem- 
bership on the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations; Mr. METCALF. Mr. 
GRAVEL, and Mr. CHILEs. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The nomination on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rocers C. B. Morton of Maryland, 
to be Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, I rise only 
to speak of the very high regard I have 
for Rocers C. B. Morton, whom I have 
known a very long time. 

I am strongly of the opinion that his 
administration as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior will reflect the same credit on the 
Government and the Nation as the con- 
structive things made possible by former 
Secretary of the Interior Hickel. 

I wish the new Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Mr. Morton, success in his admin- 
istration of this position. I am sure that 
the conservationists, the natural re- 
sources people, and all those who have 
just concerns in this field will find that 
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they are met with complete understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in his 
high regard for ROGERS MORTON as the 
new Secretary of the Interior. I feel that 
this is a very important nomination and 
I am very glad it received the unanimous 
confirmation of the Senate. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said: 

In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon 
oath. 


So it is with many of the things, good 
and bad, that we in public life say about 
each other. Many times, what is said is 
a refiection of the amenities, appropriate 
for the occasion, rather than a convic- 
tion about the facts. 

But I do not ask any such latitude to- 
day, because it is unnecesary. When I 
talk about Roe Morton, I can do so with 
so much conviction and so much en- 
thusiasm that to say everything I would 
like to tell you about him would trespass 
on your patience and on his time. But 
there are a few things I would like to 
tell you that may serve as examples of 
Roc Morron’s dedication and drive and 
deep-felt devotion to his country. 

When I speak of devotion to America 
I do not speak in abstract terms. Roe is 
a man who loves the soil, understands its 
secrets, the springs of its bounty and the 
discipline it requires. His concern for the 
earth and all that grows on it and from 
it is perhaps best encompassed by the 
word “husbandry” and I cannot think 
of a better man to lead the Nation in 
the practice of good husbandry. 

Roc Morton has had experience in 
nearly all aspects of good husbandry. As 
a citizen of the Chesapeake Bay coun- 
try, and later as its representative in 
Congress, he has learned and practiced 
the principles of conservation so neces- 
sary for a great natural resource that is 
endangered by the threatening expan- 
sion of metropolitan areas. He has be- 
come one of the foremost experts in the 
country on the management and protec- 
tion of estuarine areas. While he has de- 
fined and defended ancient and tradi- 
tional values, he has been progressive in 
seeking new and progressive instruments. 
He has, for instance, been among the 
first and most vigorous champions of 
the concept of hydraulic models of vital 
and endangered bodies of water to scien- 
tifically probe the nature of their prob- 
lems and the sources of their cures. 

He has devoted himself to a study of 
waterfowl and their protection. He and 
I have drifted on the bay in a silent boat 
near the thousands of ducks, geese, and 
swans that come to the Chesapeake and 
we have shared the pleasure and excit- 
ment of recognizing the different species, 
watching their activity and listening to 
their calls. Only a man who cares very 
deeply about nature and appreciates its 
endless mystery and beauty could re- 
spond as he did. 

There is a legend on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland that when he came there 
from Kentucky his name was ROGERS 
CLARK BALLARD Morton, but that by a 
process of gradual mutation it has be- 
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come ROGERS “CHESAPEAKE BAY” MORTON. 
The mere fact that the legend exists 
speaks more than any public record 
about the way his neighbors judge the 
depth and sincerity of his interest and 
concern with regard to the bay and the 
creatures that live in its environment. 

But ìt is not enough to care. It is neces- 
sary to know what to do about it. The De- 
partment of the Interior is one of the 
world’s larger institutions with sprawling 
agencies that reach across and beyond 
the Nation. The ability to administer such 
an organization is essential to reaching 
the goals of preserving the earth, the 
water, and the wildlife of America. 

Here again, RoG Morton has a record 
of achievement. He has been associated 
with progressive and successful American 
business. He knows the patterns of mod- 
ern management that have given Amer- 
ican business its lead over every other na- 
tional economy. His success in business 
administration has been recognized by 
the number of colleges, universities, and 
foundations that have sought his help 
as trustee or director at a time when they 
need to attain the highest level of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 

His record in Government is a further 
pledge of his prospect for success as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He is a Republican 
who represents an overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic congressional district which gave 
him 75 percent of the vote in 1970. That 
means that he has enjoyed unprece- 
dented popularity and must reflect his 
rare perception of human concerns and 
the sure touch of his warm responses. 
Such a man will be able to comprehend 
the legitimate concern and apprehension 
of both the Congress and the country 
about the preservation of the national 
domain, and will be able to give us both 
the assurance and the action that will 
merit our confidence. 

President Nixon has found a great 
source of strength and talent in Roa 
Morton. I am convinced that as Secre- 
tary Morton he will provide thoughtful 
counsel as a member of the Cabinet and 
vigorous leadership as the head of the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement on this subject by 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLorT). 

There being no objection, Mr. ALLOTT’S 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALLOTT 

Mr. President, it is my extreme pleasure 
to rise in support of President Nixon’s nom- 
ination of Rogers C. B. Morton as Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee voted unanimously on Tuesday to recom- 
mend confirmation of this appointment and 
wisely so. 

If there were questions about Congressman 
Morton's qualifications when the hearings 
commenced, they were quickly dispelled by 
his knowledge and ability evidenced during 
the many hours of questioning that ensued, 


I heartily recommend confirmation of this 
nomination. 

I am convinced that the Congressional 
background and experience of Congressman 
Morton, including, but not limited to, his 
service on the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and the Public Land Law 
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Review Commission has provided him with 
a broad comprehension and appreciation of 
the responsibilities he will assume. Seldom 
if ever has a nominee come before our Com- 
mittee who is so well qualified for carrying 
out the laws enacted by Congress and for 
achieving the necessary cooperation between 
the Executive and Legislative branches which 
must exist if we are truly going to solve the 
many problems facing our country within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. 

It is of utmost importance that, as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Congressman Morton 
will have the confidence of, and working 
rapport with, the President. 

The experience of Congressman Morton 
as National Chairman of the Republican 
Party has contributed to his ability to be a 
good administrator of the Department of 
the Interior and its myriad of activities. It 
will serve him to good stead in performing 
those duties which he will assume. 

One of those responsibilities is overseeing 
the affairs of the Territories of the United 
States. 

Many problems have arisen in connection 
with our territorial responsibilities and there 
no doubt will be many more. 

I was, therefore, impressed that the citi- 
zens of the Territory of Guam through their 
representative took the initiative and filed 
with the Committee a statement in support 
of Congressman Morton. 

Their appraisal of Congressman Morton 
is that “he is eminently qualified by char- 
acter, experience and temperament to assume 
the duties of this high office”. I agree with 
their conclusion. 

The President has nominated a man whose 
background, experience and ability is well 
known and broadly respected. I am confident 
that Mr. Morton will serve in this post with 
distinction. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT 
OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution to amend rule 
XXIV at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The resolution will be re- 
ceived. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


S. Res. 17 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States strike out the existing language of 
Rule XXIV and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

1. In the appointment of the standing 
committees, the Senate shall proceed by bal- 
lot to appoint severally the chairman and 
ranking minority member of each commit- 
tee, and the other members necessary to 
complete the same. A majority of the whole 
number of votes given shall be necessary to 
the choice of a chairman and a ranking 
minority member of a stan committee, 
but a plurality of votes shall elect the other 
members thereof. All other committees shall 
be appointed by ballot in the same manner, 
and a plurality of votes shall appoint. No 
one shall be appointed chairman or ranking 
minority member of more than one standing 
committee. 

2. When a chairman, ranking minority 
member or other member of a committee 
shall resign or cease to serve on a committee, 
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the vacancy shall be filled in the manner 
prescribed by Sections 1 and 3 of this rule. 

3. The chairman of each standing com- 
mittee and the other members of the ma- 
jority party necessary to complete its mem- 
bership on each committee shall be nomi- 
nated severally by ballot in a conference of 
members of the Senate who are members of 
the majority party. The ranking minority 
members of each standing committee and 
the other members of the minority party 
necessary to complete its membership on 
each committee shall be nominated sever- 
ally by ballot in a conference of members of 
the Senate who are members of the minor- 
ity party. In all such nominations, neither 
conference shall be bound by any tradition, 
custom, or principle of seniority. A majority 
of the whole number of votes given shall be 
necessary to nominate a chairman and a 
ranking minority member of a standing 
committee, but a plurality of votes shall 
nominate the other members thereof. A plu- 
rality shall nominate a chairman, a ranking 
minority member and other members of all 
other committees. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas), I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution may be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to be reported back to the Senate within 
2 weeks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the 1:esolution will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, to be reported back 
in 2 weeks. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Rules 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I offer every assurance to the 
able Senator from Oklahoma and the 
able Senator from Maryland, who are 
the authors of this resolution, that I 
shall do everything in my power to con- 
duct a day of hearings and will, of course, 
be bound by the unanimous consent re- 
quest, if it is agreed to, to report the 
resolution back to the Senate. I think 
this is the proper procedure, and the 
procedure would not circumvent the 
jurisdiction of the Rules Committee. I 
think the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, chaired by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan) and the Subcommittee on 
Rules, of which I have the honor of being 
chairman, certainly should have the op- 
portunity to study any proposed change 
in rule XXIV. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am in sympathy 
with the committee considering this pro- 
posed change, but I am not a member of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. But I do remember that all these 
resolutions have to be considered by that 
committee with reference to committee 
funds. That is no formality, by any 
means. The case has to be stated. It has 
to be proved. I know by experience that 
they very carefully weigh the situation 
and by no means approve it as a for- 
mality. Sometimes it takes days and days 
and even weeks—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield, as I think I could—— 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Add some clarification 
here. As a member of the Committee on 
Rules, by virtue of the recent rule adopt- 
ed by the Republican conference, it is 
necessary that we work out who is to be 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. We also 
have to add a new member on that com- 
mittee. Therefore, at this point, we can- 
not state with certitude who would be 
the opposite number to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia on this very 
important subcommittee handling these 
matters. 

I think early action is imperative, but 
2 weeks will take us into the Lincoln- 
Washington recess. Perhaps we could 
work out some agreement, say, for 
March 1. 

I do not want to delay it at all, but 
there are two delays already built in; 
namely, the recess, plus the new Repub- 
lican rule, which has to be implemented 
and will take perhaps a matter of 2 or 
3 days to do. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I spoke to the Senator 
from Michigan who will want to reserve 
his right to object——_ 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to reserve the right to cbject just 
to point out that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has not been advised of this, as I under- 
stand. The minority ranking member 
does not know of it yet. In deference to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, under those 
conditions, I would be compelled to ob- 
ject, but I would not object to a request 
of more time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senator will not object. These 
matters were discussed here a while ago 
and both leaders—the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) for 
the minority and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) for 
the majority—suggested 10 days to 2 
weeks, and we took the longer period. We 
agreed to 2 weeks rather than 10 days. I 
wonder whether we could not handle it 
that way. We are not being unreasonable 
if we could go ahead now with what was 
a gentleman’s agreement, before the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) and 
I stood aside to allow the Senate to pro- 
ceed with some matters. I see no reason 
for more delay in appointing the minor- 
ity Republican Member and these other 
matters coming in there, for instance. 
If there is reason to lengthen the period, 
and the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr, BYRD) the chairman of the 
subcommittee, comes in and says so, then 
the Senator from Maryland and I will 
be reasonable in agreeing to some kind 
of extension, but I wish that we could go 
ahead now. 

We could have protected our rights by 
not working out any agreement at all 
until this request was agreed to. We as- 
sumed that what the leadership stated 
would be followed by making this gen- 
tleman’s agreement with the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I just wonder if we could not follow 
that kind of procedure. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, will the Senator yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
able Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
and the two able Senators who presently 
hold the floor will not be prejudiced 
by this continued discussion which is 
already eating into the time of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, previously ordered. The 
senior Senators from Oklahoma and 
Maryland have yielded part of their time 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, again I say that this is not to be 
considered as a precedent, as the majority 
leader stated earlier. 

I wonder if the Senator from Okla- 
homa and his coauthor would consider 
revising the unanimous-consent request 
to state that not later than March 1 
the resolution be reported back to the 
Senate from the Rules Committee, which 
does have jurisdiction. I ask them to re- 
quest this additional extension in view 
of what the minority leader has said. I 
think he was quite correct in interpos- 
ing the suggestion. If they will do that, 
I assure them that I will do everything I 
possibly can to have at least a day of 
hearings on this proposal and report back 
to the Senate well in advance, if I pos- 
sibly can do so, of March 1. I feel that 
under the prevailing circumstances, the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, will approve 
the procedure which I am proposing to 
the two Senators. 

I have a proposal of my own for a 
change in the standing rules but I will 
not offer it until the majority leader gives 
his approval. My own proposal will be 
referred to the Rules Committee, and I 
intend to hold some hearings on my own 
proposal after the chairman, Mr. Jor- 
DAN, authorizes me to do so. So, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma will see, there 
will be action in the rules subcommit- 
tee. 

` Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I modify 

my unanimous-consent request as fol- 
lows: I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration and be re- 
ported back not later than March 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admini- 
stration and be reported back not later 
than March 1. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS) 
and I have offered the resolution which 
has been the subject of this discussion 
after a great deal of thought, after hav- 
ing invited each Member of the Senate 
to participate in the discussions, after 
hearing distinguished witnesses from the 
public, and, let me say very frankly, after 
hearing the criticisms leveled at the Con- 
gress and at the Senate by the President 
of the United States who was disappoint- 
ed by the failure of this body to resolve 
certain questions he had posed to it. 
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This is not hasty action. We think it is 
action that is seasonable and necessary. 

Mr. President, I think that we did not 
have as bad a record in the 91st Congress 
as has sometimes been portrayed to the 
country. I do not agree with all the criti- 
cisms that have been leveled at us. But I 
would say that a large part of the Amer- 
ican public shares with the President 
some of the doubts he expressed about 
our operation. 

I think this kind of criticism forces us 
to look at ourselves and to see what we 
can do to assure that we will be more 
efficient than we have been in the past, 
if indeed we have been guilty of this of- 
fense. I think that all of us would admit 
that it is important that this self-exami- 
nation occur. 

One of the most distinguished wit- 
nesses appearing before us was the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). He 
in his statement recounted his experience 
covering three terms in the Senate. He 
felt that the talents and abilities of Sen- 
ators were not being used as effectively 
as they could be because of the custom 
or tradition known as the seniority sys- 
tem. He said that of all the changes that 
should be made in the Senate, this was 
the one fundamental change that had to 
be addressed squarely and honestly. I 
share those views. I think we have to ad- 
dress them squarely and honestly. That 
is exactly what the amendment to rule 
XXIV proposes to do. It gives every Sen- 
ator a chance to do so. 

Aside from this change, let me say 
that we on the Republican side have 
been working, effectively, I believe, to 
bring our side of the aisle into conform- 
ity with the wind of change which I sense 
is blowing. 

We have done two very significant 
things in the Republican caucus. We have 
brought our conference rules into sub- 
stantial compliance with the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 so that the minority 
leadership has a chance to make minor- 
ity committee assignments, which will 
be divided more equally between the mi- 
nority members. 

This has an iceberg aspect to it. 

The immediate change would appear 
to be only a leadership substitution on 
three standing committees of the Senate. 
But, in fact, the change is very funda- 
mental. It will not be fully appreciated 
until the minority committee assign- 
ments are announced. It will go all the 
way through the committee structure on 
the minority side. 

It will give new opportunities to a great 
many Republican Members of the Sen- 
ate. It is a change which was adopted 
by a vote of 35 to 2 in the Republican 
caucus. I believe that this near una- 
nimity demonstrates not only that the 
idea was one which was generally ac- 
cepted, but I think it also demonstrates 
that many of the Members who might 
be adversely affected by the change were 
willing to accept it in the interest of 
changing not only the image but also 
the substantive organizational effective- 
ness of Congress. 

I personally would like to pay tribute 
to those senior members of the Repub- 
lican Party who did objectively face the 
challenge and who resolved it despite 
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the impact on their own personal in- 
terests. 

In addition to this fundamental 
change on our side, the Republican cau- 
cus considered a resolution I offered 
which points toward the abolition or 
fundamental change in the seniority sys- 
tem as it deals with any chairmanships 
and ranking minority memberships. 

That resolution was referred to a 
subcommittee to be appointed by the 
chairman of our conference. Again it 
was dealt with objectively and openly. I 
think there is a real opportunity to bring 
the congressional machinery into line 
with the tremendous responsibility ev- 
ery one of us bears. It is paramount that 
the kind of criticisms that have been lev- 
eled against us, to the effect that we are 
not attending to our business and to the 
business of the country in the best pos- 
sible way, cannot and will not be leveled 
at us in the future. 

People will always disagree. There will 
always be someone who will take a dif- 
ferent view on a given issue. But there is 
no reason why any one of us on either 
side of the aisle should be forced to plead 
guilty to a charge that we are not work- 
ing as effectively and efficiently as the 
people of America want us to work. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa who has shown such leadership 
and has participated so much in con- 
sidering this difficult and delicate prob- 
lem in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
honored to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maryland in the 
joint effort we have undertaken in the 
way of reform as we see it. 

I commend the Senator from Mary- 
land for the excellent work he has done 
in this field. The resolution which he 
and I have introduced would continue 
our joint effort to achieve reform of 
what we feel is the outmoded seniority 
system of the Senate. 

The senior Senator from Maryland 
has already outlined some rather major 
changes that have been made on the mi- 
nority side of the Senate in the direc- 
tion of reform. 

On the majority side of the Senate 
we have made some similar advances. 
The Senate Democratic caucus agreed, 
on the recommendation of the distin- 
guished majority leader, to regular meet- 
ings of the Senate Democratic caucus 
on the second Wednesday of every 
month, the first meeting to be held on 
February 10 next. I think that will prove 
to be a major step forward toward re- 
form, as has been true in the House. 

Second, the majority leader, as he said, 
at the urging of some of us, for the first 
time this year submitted for approval 
by the Democratic caucus in the Senate, 
all chairmen of the various committees, 
although en bloc, before those names 
were submitted by the Steering Com- 
mittee to the Senate. That is a step for- 
ward because it emphasizes the respon- 
sibility of chairmen to the majority 
caucus which selects them. 

Third, we have made some advance in 
the Senate today. Earlier I invoked rule 
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XXIV requiring a separate and individ- 
ual vote on each of the committee chair- 
men in the Senate. This emphasizes that 
chairmen of committees are officers of 
and Senate and chosen by a majority of 
the Senate. I believe that action, to- 
gether with the new procedure for ap- 
proval of chairmen in the majority cau- 
cus, will have a salutary effect. 

The changes which the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland and I now pro- 
pose in rule XXIV would require the Sen- 
ate to go a step forward and elect, one by 
one, every chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of each committee, having 
first had that kind of separate and in- 
dividual vote in each of the relevant cau- 
cuses. The caucuses under this rule 
change would nominate each chairman 
and ranking minority member, and a 
separate vote on each choice would be 
required. 

I think the issue is public accountabil- 
ity and responsibility in all of these ques- 
tions of reform; and individual Senators 
are responsible and accountable for their 
votes in the Senate. I think the times re- 
quire there be such things as party re- 
sponsibility and party accountability 
and, therefore, by this rule change we 
want to recognize the existence of the 
majority and the minority caucuses. 

Our proposed change also states that 
the rule of seniority may not bind the 
majority and minority caucuses in their 
decisions. 

At our next meeting on February 10 
I intend to propose the creation of a 
committee on seniority reform, and I 
intend to propose the creation of a com- 
mittee on qualifications for membership 
in the Democratic caucus, a matter 
which is presented to us this year, and 
I hope the caucus will be willing to es- 
tablish such committees. 

Taken together, these changes go a 
long way toward opening up the process 
of choosing committee chairmen and 
ranking minority members to the direct 
influence of the full membership of the 
Senate. The resolution would grant the 
membership of each caucus and then 
the full membership of the Senate a real 
opportunity, not the present illusory op- 
portunity, to decide whether an incum- 
bent chairman had been doing a satis- 
factory job, whether he had been re- 
sponding to his own committee mem- 
bers, and to the will of his caucus and 
the Senate itself on issues and legisla- 
tion and selection of staff under his com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

I believe this resolution will be adopted 
if the Senate has the opportunity to 
study it, consider its implications, and 
vote on it. If we do so quickly—and Sen- 
ator MATHIAS and I will be seeking a vote 
or it just as soon as possible—I believe 
the very fact of its adoption will have 
a salutary effect on the way the Senate 
operates and the way chairmen run their 
committees, during the 92d Congress. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Alaska for 
10 minutes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 18—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELA- 
TIVE TO A NEW UNITED STATES- 
CHINA POLICY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the 
China problem is now closing on the 
quarter century mark. 

A great deal of water has, of course, 
flowed over the dam since those fright- 
ening days in 1949 when the cold war 
earned its name. For all the rhetoric and 
emotion, this period has witnessed less 
enlightened change on the China issue 
than perhaps on any other major sub- 
ject of international affairs. Positions 
formed in the early 1950’s have merely 
hardened with the passing years to a 
point where they now approach atrophy. 
Bloodied if unbowed, the China lobby 
pursues its dreary vision of the PRC as 
a “non-thing” despite its unquestioned 
control of over 750,000,000 people, its 
thermonuclear capability and its fiedg- 
ling intercontinental delivery system. 

After the evacuation of the Nationalist 
Government to Taiwan in 1949, it ap- 
peared likely that the U.S. Government 
would adopt an essentially hands off po- 
sition in the matter, whatever our pref- 
erences, and would allow the situation 
to settle as it might. We had no 7th 
Fleet in the Straits of Formosa and 
no massive American military presence 
on Taiwan. Even John Foster Dulles, 
later a champion of a hard “nonrecog- 
nition, no U.N. membership” policy to- 
ward the PRC, at the time apparently 
felt that recognition and U.N. member- 
ship would follow in due course, sooner 
rather than later. The Korean war, of 
course, changed all of this and our policy 
quickly became one of maintaining the 
PRC in a position of international dip- 
lomatic quarantine, a pariah among 
states in the international community. In 
its essentials, that policy remains the 
position of the U.S. Government to this 
day. 

It is not, as I have said, my intention 
to reopen the past or to weigh the argu- 
ments, pro and con, which earlier formed 
our present policy. This has been done 
in the considerable literature on the sub- 
ject. I should like, rather, to focus my 
attention on the present and to view 
our policy in terms of current interna- 
tional realities. 

When the present administration as- 
sumed office 2 years ago, it was widely 
hoped and assumed that the change of- 
fered a unique opportunity for a new look 
and a new direction in our relations with 
the PRC. The administration has largely 
ignored the opportunity and has hewed 
closely to the pattern established nearly 
20 years ago. However, on July 21, 1969, 
the administration did announce a slight 
easing of travel and trade restrictions 
with mainland China, thereby relaxing 
the total embargo which had been in ef- 
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fect since 1950. Six months later, this 
was followed by limited permission given 
to subsidiaries of U.S, firms abroad to 
trade with mainland China in a limited 
category of nonstrategic goods. These do 
represent, in theory at least, some gains 
but have resulted in only a token increase 
in trade and travel between the two 
countries when compared, for example, 
with the volume of trade and travel be- 
tween our Western European allies and 
mainland China. 

We have also attempted to maintain 
at least some dialog with the Chinese 
through the periodic talks at Warsaw 
which this administration, to its credit, 
has tried to keep going. But the record of 
the talks themselves reveal their inade- 
quacy and, indeed, the dangerous limi- 
tations of our China policy. In February 
of 1969, the Chinese canceled the next 
scheduled meeting, ostensibly over the 
earlier defection of Liao Ho-Shu, their 
charge d’affairs in the Netherlands. 
Nearly a year later, the talks were re- 
sumed only to be canceled, once again, by 
the Chinese after our incursion in Cam- 
bodia in April of 1970. 

Such an ad hoc approach to serious 
consideration of crucial problems is near- 
ly as ludicrous as it is uncertain. An en- 
tirely unsatisfactory substitute for a 
continuing discussion in an international 
forum. These are, moreover, nothing 
more than a part of our overall efforts to 
maintain the Chinese cordon sanitaire; 
to deal with the PRC, when at all, only 
reluctantly and as second-class citizens 
in world affairs. How can one fault the 
Chinese for deeply resenting this dis- 
paraging treatment by the United States 
and tailoring their actions accordingly? 

Even as this administration has stood 
in place, our policy has been overtaken 
by events as is all to often and unhappily 
the case. And even as our diplomats have 
held fast, the people on this country have 
correctly sensed the need for forward 
movement and change. In January 1966, 
67 percent of those Americans respond- 
ing to a Gallup poll were opposed to the 
admission of the PRC to the United Na- 
tions. In October 1970, sentiment had 
come nearly full circle and the figure 
had dropped to 49 percent. Of those with 
a college education, 52 percent favored 
admission. Nonetheless, we continue to 
perform our yearly dance of the sand- 
chabs at the U.N., barring the PRC from 
admission while support for our position 
dwindles away and even our close allies 
abandon our cause. In the most recent 
vote in the U.N. General Assembly in No- 
vember 1970, for the first time a major- 
ity of members voting, 51 to be exact, 
voted to seat the PRC and to expel the 
ROC. Yes, while all serious observers 
agree that we will lose this vote within 
the next several years, and suffer the 
consequent diplomatic humiliation, we 
continue to go our increasingly lonely 
way, self-righteous to be sure but un- 
realistic most assuredly. 

There are still, of course, those who 
will hold steadfast to that tired old 
standby that the PRC is not “entitled” to 
U.N. membership. The PRC has by its 
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conduct, they assert, not measured up to 
the membership criteria in the U.N. 
Charter. 

If one were to cast stones about the 
General Assembly, based on the member- 
ship criteria, one would strike more than 
a few of the present members including 
some of our closest allies. This might 
result in a smaller and more wieldy 
forum but one hardly representative of 
a world organization. 

These critics would also have it that 
the disruptive tactics of the PRC would 
bring the affairs of the U.N. to a stand- 
still. This, I submit, reveals an unwar- 
ranted lack of confidence in the U.N. 
which has, in the past, survived truly 
outrageous conduct—the shoe-banging 
incident comes immediately to mind— 
and a series of vetoes designed specifical- 
ly to impede its progress. Such argu- 
ments, I suspect, are designed more to 
cover intense hostility to the PRC than 
to pass international judgment on a 
membership question. 

If anything, friends of the United Na- 
tions should welcome PRC membership 
as likely to prevent that body from drift- 
ing into irrelevance even if the Chinese 
were disposed to bang their shoes. 

Finally, there has been a noticeable 
and significant change in the apparent 
outlook of the PRC in recent years while 
our official attitudes have firmly with- 
stood change. 

We are all familiar with the loud at- 
tacks by Peking on “American Imperial- 
ism” which continue in some degree to 
this day. Beneath the sound and the 
fury, however, there has often—one 
might even say “usually’—been consid- 
erable flexibilty. There is, for example, 
mounting evidence that China in 1965 
and 1966 refused to go to the brink with 
the Soviet Union in responding to esca- 
lation by the United States of bombing 
of North Vietnam. China experts in the 
United States and elsewhere are now 
generally agreed that the Soviet Union 
suggested then that China provide bases 
from which Soviet planes would defend 
North Vietnamese Air space. There are 
also signs that certain Soviet and Chi- 
nese officials wanted to cooperate in rat- 
tling nuclear missiles at the United 
States and its allies. In the end, however, 
the Chinese opted for a stress on long 
term guerilla warfare as both a safer 
policy and one which, by getting the 
United States bogged down on the 
ground would in the long run be more 
successful. 

Much of the inflation in rherotic and 
Mao buttons during the cultural revolu- 
tion, both at home in China and over- 
seas, grew out of the belief that “Soviet 
revisionists” were trying to use schemes 
for the defense of Hanoi as a cover .o 
restore their influence inside China by 
building up a professional military estab- 
lishment dependent on Soviet money and 
technology. 

Whatever the real reasons behind the 
cultural revolution, we must not over- 
look the fact that it covered a policy of 
great caution toward the Vietnam war. 
And, since the cultural revolution, Chi- 
nese foreign policy generally las begun 
to stress the value of regular diplomatic 
relations with foreign nations. As the 
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Members of this body are well aware, in 
the past year China established diplo- 
matic relations with Italy, Ethiopia, 
Chile, and equatorial Guinea, as well as 
with Canada. At least that many other 
countries are actively exploring the 
matter. 

She has continued to express the warm 
est friendship for Pakistan despite that 
nation’s long standing military associa- 
tion with the United States and with 
declared enemies of the People’s Repub- 
lic elsewhere in Asia, a policy which was, 
incidentally, insulated from attack by 
China’s own McCarthy-like witch hunt 
during the cultural revolution. Her quiet 
but consistent expression of continued 
interest in U.N. membership from the 
autumn of 1969 onward has been in 
marked contrast to her statements in 
1965 when she endorsed Sukarno’s at- 
tacks on the U.N. and on the use of U.N. 
machinery to settle Indonesian-Malay- 
sian territorial disputes in favor of the 
latter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired, as agreed to in 
the previous order. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair say that under the previous order 
the Senate will now proceed to the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
a limitation on statements of 3 minutes, 
for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

Without objection to the previous re- 
quest, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GRAVEL. While responding to 
North Korea’s movement away from the 
U.S.S.R. and closer to her, the People’s 
Republic—in statements, for example, by 
her military chief of staff, Huang Yung- 
Sheng—has in the past year carefully 
refused to associate herself with beliger- 
ent remarks by North Korea. Elsewhere 
in what used to be called the Soviet 
Bloc, she has resumed ambassadorial 
relations with those most revisionist of 
revisionists, the Yugoslavs, and has taken 
very strong stands against Soviet inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia and other 
Communist States whatever her reser- 
vations about the domestic policies of 
those states. 

The international situation has, more- 
over, not stood still. China is no longer 
the “sick man” of Asia but is, rather, one 
of the five most powerful military na- 
tions on this earth. Her standing army 
is far and away the most powerful in 
Asia. 

Recall that the PRC joined the select 
nuclear club some 6 years ago in October 
1964, and advanced to thermonuclear 
capability on June 17, 1967. 

Current estimates indicate that she is 
on the verge of deploying medium range 
ballistic missiles and assuredly intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles will not be far 
behind. The threat has been sufficiently 
dangerous for us to prepare for an enor- 
mously costly ABM system, at least in 
part as a defense against China. This 
action, by maintaining our first strike 
capacity against China, can only serve to 
increase Chinese suspicions of and hos- 
tility to our intentions. Thus, while our 
efforts should be directed at bringing the 
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PRC into the international community 
and, specifically, into international arms 
control and limitation discussions, our 
policy of containment and forced isola- 
tion works at direct cross purposes to our 
best interests. 

China, to date, has been a party to 
virtually no arms control and limitation 
discussions within or without the affairs 
of the United Nations. Certainly this is, 
in part, a matter of choice by the Chi- 
nese but, by the same token our policy 
has provided no incentive for the Chi- 
nese to reexamine their views. She re- 
mains here as in other matters an out- 
sider and potentially a most ominous 
one. 

An adjunct to the overall military 
situation is the relationship of the PRC 
with the Soviet Union. Relations be- 
tween the two deteriorated sharply be- 
tween 1966 and 1969, bathed in cross 
vituperation exceeding even that usually 
reserved for capitalist countries. Where- 
as the exchange of new Ambassadors 
signaled a decrease in animosity, current 
indications are that tensions are again 
growing with troop buildups on both 
sides of the 4,200-mile border. And there 
is even talk of elements in the Kremlin 
advocating a nuclear preemptive strike. 
Only the most foolhardy would suggest 
that the military possibilities of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute could redound to 
anything but the disadvantage of the 
United States and our Government has 
correctly rejected any such idea. This is, 
in any case, the type of dispute which 
might—just might—be defused in the 
course of consideration in an interna- 
tional milieu. But this, of course, re- 
quires at the very least that the parties 
be brought into an international forum 
where such discussion might take place. 
The United Nations could provide the 
forum. 

Sino-Soviet relations then, must be 
viewed in terms of a three-cornered 
proposition with ourselves providing the 
third part of the equation. Both the Chi- 
nese and the Soviets view with the great- 
est interest the state of our relations 
with the other party. And each positive 
step we take with one may be interpreted 
by the other as a provocation. The bal- 
ance, in short, is a delicate one. All the 
more reason, I submit, why it is all im- 
portant to bring our relations with both, 
to the extent feasible, out of the secretive 
atmosphere of such as the Warsaw talks 
and into a multilateral international 
context. 

Whether we like it or not, this coun- 
try must face the world and the China 
of 1971. We no longer have the luxury 
of choosing whether we should adopt a 
new approach. Indeed, we now scarcely 
have an option of when to adopt a new 
policy. China is a thermonuclear power 
and is now or soon will be capable of 
triggering nuclear devastation. China 
will be admitted to the United Nations 
regardless of our delaying tactics which 
can only serve to increase her hostility 
to us and to our efforts to secure peace. 
China will not remain in economic or 
diplomatic isolation as even our closest 
allies have already recognized. The parts 
will soon be reversed and ours will be 
the position of isolation. 
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This administration has not seized the 
opportunity to build a new policy. I be- 
lieve it to be of the utmost importance 
therefore that this body should exercise 
its traditional role in the formulation of 
foreign policy and I should like to intro- 
duce the following resolution as repre- 
senting the sense of the Senate: 

SENATE RESOLUTION FOR A NEW UNITED 

STATES-CHINA POLICY 


Whereas the People's Republic of China 
has, for more than twenty years, demon- 
strated its effective control of the 750,000,000 
people on mainland China, representing 14 
of the entire population of the world, and 
gives every indication of maintaining such 
control within the foreseeable future; and 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China is 
even now among the most powerful nations 
on earth not only in terms of demographic 
and economic strength but also, as one of 
the five thermonuclear states and one on the 
threshold of possessing an independently de- 
veloped intercontinental delivery system, in 
terms of military capability; and 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China 
has by its conduct demonstrated increasing 
willingness to join in both the concerns and 
activities of the world community of nations; 
and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States in support of world peace to encourage 
this evolution; and 

Whereas each year more states of all polit- 
ical persuasions, including some of our firm- 
est free world allies, acknowledge this situa- 
tion by extending diplomatic recognition to 
the People’s Republic of China or by support- 
ing the admission of the People’s Republic of 
China to the United Nations, or both; and 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China 
will be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations within several years even as 
the sole representative of China and despite 
efforts of the United States to bar member- 
ship; and 

Whereas the United States should exercise 
its influence in the United Nations through 
progressive leadership and should not sub- 
ject itself, through inertia or attachment to 
the status quo of a vastly different and ear- 
lier era, to the role of follower, through a 
course of diplomatic humiliation; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States inform 
both the People’s Republic of China and the 
Republic of China that it is not committed 
to the indefinite separation of Taiwan from 
mainland China, and that it shares the ex- 
pressed interest of both governments in 
eventual reunification, and that it proposes 
that those governments attempt by and be- 
tween themselves to reach a settlement of 
disputes dividing them and to seek means for 
accomplishing the eventual peaceful unifica- 
tion of the Chinese people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States introduce 
in the twenty-sixth United Nations General 
Assembly a draft resolution proposing that 
the People’s Republic of China be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations and all 
organizations related to it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States as a per- 
manent member of the Security Council re- 
quest that the Secretary General of the 
United Nations consult member nations with 
respect to the designation of the permanent 
Security Council seat now occupied by the 
Republic of China as a permanent Asian seat 
to be occupied by such Asian countries as 
the membership may at regular intervals 
determine. 


Mr. President, one part of this resolu- 
tion you will note, offers directly to seat 
the PRC in the General Assembly. What 
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it calls for in effect is not the admission 
of a new member but the return of Com- 
munist Chinese representatives. I say 
“return” for good reasons: 

It may surprise some to recall the fact 
that the 12-man delegation representing 
the state of China at the San Francisco 
conference was actually in the nature of 
a coalition of different parties and one 
representative, Tung Pi-Wu, was a 
member of the Communist Party. And 
the entire Chinese delegation, partic- 
ipated in the signing of the U.N. Charter 
at the closing plenary session of the San 
Francisco conference on June 26, 1945. 

The representation problem first arose 
on November 18, 1949, when the newly 
proclaimed Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China re- 
quested the United Nations to divest the 
ROC of the right to represent the Chinese 
people in the U.N, It has, of course, been 
a problem ever since. Between 1950 and 
1960, the United States successfully spon- 
sored a resolution to keep the represen- 
tation issue off the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Then, in 1961, we adopted 
a different position, allowing the matter 
to be placed on the agenda but cospon- 
soring successfully a resolution declaring 
the issue an “important question” under 
article 18 of the Charter requiring a two- 
thirds-vote for passage. That year, the 
vote on the substantive issue of seating 
the PRC and expelling the ROC was 36 
in favor, 48 opposed, and 20 abstaining. 
In the most recent vote on the same ques- 
tion, in November 1970, the vote was 51 
in favor, 49 opposed, and 25 abstaining. 

Now the resolution which a majority 
of the GA members voted for last fall 
explicitly calls for the expulsion of the 
ROC representatives as well as for the 
seating of the PRC. You will note that 
my resolution does not make specific 
mention at all of the Republic of China, 
which is already a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and a permanent member 
of the Security Council. It is my hope 
and I am sure it is the hope of other 
Members of this body to see the continued 
presence of the Republic of China in the 
United Nations. The question at hand, 
however, is how we can in fact take a 
further step in that direction. 

During the two decades the issue has 
been before the General Assembly, the 
possibility of a “two China” policy with 
dual representation in the General As- 
sembly has been treated in almost end- 
less variation by scholars and officials in 
the field. Some of the proposals have 
been exceedingly ingenious while others 
have been simple and straightforward. 
But all have suffered from one basic and 
unavoidable flaw. Both the PRC and the 
ROC have made it abundantly clear on 
numerous occasions that dual represen- 
tation is out of the question. Each firmly 
maintains its claim to represent all of 
the Chinese people and refuses to sit with 
the other in the U.N. 

In the face of such intransigence on 
both sides, what then can the Senate 
and the United States do without fur- 
ther alienating both Chinas and con- 
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tinuing down the road to a defeat on this 
issue in the U.N.? 

As I consider the many varied pro- 
posals, it strikes me that one approach 
has been largely neglected. In their 
Asia have truly lost sight of this par- 
ticular forest. We have in the past con- 
centrated largely on what the United 
States can and should do to provide a 
careful and by now nearly 20-year study 
of all the trees, many commentators on 
solution to the China problem; we have 
concentrated on questions of how we 
could exert our strength and influence, 
perhaps with other outside powers, to 
reduce the tensions in the area, 

Practically nothing has been said 
about what the Chinese themselves on 
the mainland and on Taiwan might do 
toward reaching a settlement. The Presi- 
dent did say, in his report to the Con- 
gress on a new strategy for peace, that 
“we have no desire to impose our own 
prescriptions for relationships in Asia.” 
Yet, our actions have not fully borne out 
that resolve. Our hand has been in vir- 
tually every facet of the relationship be- 
tween Taiwan and the mainland. And it 
is my impression that the presence of 
that hand causes mistrust and fear of 
domination not only in Peking but in 
Taipei as well. The Chinese people of 
whatever era or political persuasion 
have traditionally resented outside inter- 
ference and feared outside domination. 
And history indicates that their fear and 
resentment have usually been well 
founded. 

This is why the first part of the resolu- 
tion calls on both Chinas themselves to 
come up with some solutions. I think we 
must recognize that ROC fears—in view 
of the whole history of U.S. involvement 
in Asia—the day when we might go be- 
hind her back to help bring into power 
on Taiwan a government which is easier 
to deal with. I do not think any U.S. 
Government—that I can foresee for the 
near future—would do such a thing, con- 
sidering its costs in further and deeper 
involvement in Taiwan, yet I can under- 
stand ROC fears of the possibility. I do 
not need to elaborate on parallel PRC 
fears that we might increase rather than 
decrease our involvement in Taiwan. Why 
not take a step toward quieting the fears 
on this point of both parties by taking 
them at their word and endorsing the 
eventual reunification of China so long 
as it is peaceful? 

I think that once we have cleared the 
air on this matter things might eventu- 
ally begin to move toward the kind of 
accommodation between both Chinas— 
whether or not its spelled in some docu- 
ment or open talks—that would allow 
them to accept each other’s presence in 
the U.N. 

The more the United States tries to dic- 
tate the terms of a two-China solution 
to the U.N. problem, the less likely we 
are, I think, to see such a solution. I do 
not suggest that the Republic of China 
now desires the withdrawal of our eco- 
nomic and military presence from Tai- 
wan or the termination of our treaty 
commitments. I do suggest that in view 
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of their fears of our real intentions that 
they would likely welcome a statement 
of our desire that they by themselves seek 
ways of lessening the tensions in the area, 
even leading to a peaceful accommoda- 
tion between the two Chinas. Our stated 
desire and no more. Beyond that, we 
should make it clear that we would not 
interfere. Our position might be con- 
veyed publicly or perhaps privately, 
whichever the administration feels is 
most appropriate. But the message should 
be passed and this resolution would de- 
clare it the sense of this body that the 
administration should so proceed. We 
have learned from tragic experience in 
Indochina that Asian solutions are not 
always best formulated in Washington. 
Here, I submit, is another area where our 
bitter experience can be put to good use. 

What the first part of my resolution 
does is make clear to both Chinas 
that we agree with them on the desir- 
ability of their reunification. It promises 
them that we will not use the Mutual 
Security Treaty to upset the existing 
order to the disadvantage of either or 
both. The second part of the resolution, 
in this light, is simply an affirmation of 
our desire to get moving toward better 
relations with the CPR on terms con- 
sistent with our commitments to the 
ROC. 

Both parts move the United States 
away from efforts to dictate the precise 
terms of any “two China” solution for 
the General Assembly. They move in the 
direction of the kind of atmosphere in 
which the two Chinas themselves might 
seek such a solution. The third and final 
part of my resolution then calls on mem- 
bers of the U.N. apart from the United 
States to turn their serious attention to 
the related matter of Security Council 
membership. Many of these members re- 
tain relations with the ROC as well as 
knowing her in the U.N.; increasing 
numbers now have relations with the 
CPR. Neither China has reason to fear 
their honest suggestions on these mat- 
ters in the way they both suspect U.S. 
intentions. Let the United States, then, 
invite the assistance of other U.N. mem- 
bers in seeking solutions possibly accept- 
able to both Chinas, 

We, therefore, propose, in the resolu- 
tion, that the Secretary General consult 
with the U.N. membership about the 
transformation of the permanent Asian 
Security Council seat now held by the 
Republic of China into a permanent 
Asian seat. Let me elaborate briefly on 
this proposal. 

The Chinese seat has, as I have said, 
plagued those who advance a balanced 
solution to the representation question. 
It may present little difficulty to such as 
the Albanians who would merely have the 
People’s Republic in and the Republic of 
China out. But even the Albanians prob- 
ably realize that the problem is not as 
simple as they would have it. The issue 
is loaded with complex legal and tech- 
nical ramifications. While no one can 
predict with assurance that will actually 
happen, it is entirely possible that the 
problem could provoke a serious crisis 
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by bringing the affairs of the Security 
Council to a standstill. 

There is also the conceptual problem 
that this presents to Americans dealing 
with the subject. The simplest solution 
is to advocate the seating of the People’s 
Republic and the expulsion of the Re- 
public of China on the theory that the 
People’s Republic will accept no other 
status. The United Nations Association 
of the United States has, for example, 
adopted this view. But certainly this 
treatment of an ally leaves a bad taste 
even if reason points to its necessity. Is it 
indeed necessary? I am convinced that 
it is not. 

Creation of an Asian seat in lieu of 
the Chinese seat is desirable from sev- 
eral points of view. It avoids the either/ 
or dilemma of a continued Chinese seat. 
But obviously the proposal must be 
more than simply an easy out for the 
United States. The proposition has con- 
siderable appeal to the other Asian na- 
tions who may share in this seating ar- 
rangement. The Japanese Government 
has, for example, already suggested an 
Asian seat. The growing trend of re- 
gionalism in Asia is a factor which we 
have supported and the creation of a re- 
gional seat is in keeping with this trend. 
The People’s Republic has, moreover, 
rightfully assumed a growing role in the 
Asian regional context and one can 
safely assume that it would exert sig- 
nificant influence in determining the 
representation schema. The Republic of 
China, as an Asian power, presumably 
should also play a role. But it is not ours 
to suggest the constituency for the seat. 
Let the Asian nations decide this by and 
between themselves. We have stated our 
intention of not dictating the “prescrip- 
tions for relationships in Asia.” We have 
also supported the growth of Asian re- 
gionalism. Here is an opportunity for us 
to match our actions with our deeds. 

We shared last week a feeling of per- 
sonal loss at the passing of one of the 
most distinguished Americans ever to 
serve in this Chamber—Senator Richard 
Russell. And I can think of no better 
way to stress the need for this resolution 
than to use his words. As he put it: 

It’s seldom that you cause wars by talking 
to people, and you sometimes avoid it. 


For 20 years we have refused to talk to 
the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations. Let us start talking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 18) relative 
to a new U.S.-China policy, submitted by 
Mr. GRAVEL, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


S. 382—INTRODUCTION OF THE FED- 
ERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), and myself, I introduce a bill 
identical to S. 4607 of the 91st Congress— 
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with only minor technical changes—and 
ask unanimous consent that it be referred 
simultaneously to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, the Committee on Commerce, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion under the same conditions and terms 
as the referral of last Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, by unani- 
mous consent the bill will be referred 
jointly to the Committees on Finance, 
Commerce, and Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

The bill (S. 382) to promote fair prac- 
tices in the conduct of election cam- 
paigns for Federal political offices, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MANSFIELD, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was received, read twice by its title 
and referred jointly to the Committees 
on Finance, Commerce, and Rules and 
Administration, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to be a coauthor and sponsor of 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971. This bill represents the latest in a 
long series of legislative proposals de- 
signed to strengthen and modernize Fed- 
eral laws pertaining to election cam- 
paigns. 

It is common knowledge that the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act is obsolete 
and totally inadequate. Limitations on 
contributions and expenditures are ig- 
nored and the disclosure provisions 
accomplish nothing of value. 

Most campaign money today is used 
to purchase broadcast time and yet there 
is neither a limit upon the amount which 
may be spent nor any required account- 
ing for such expenditures. 

Campaign costs are rising astronomi- 
cally but little energy has been expended 
in finding new sources of political money, 
Citizens of the United States should be 
encouraged to support parties and can- 
didates of their choice. 

One method for obtaining greater citi- 
zen support is to offer moderate tax 
credits or deductions. Tax credits and de- 
ductions do not place the entire cost upon 
the Treasury of the United States, as in 
the case of direct appropriations of funds 
for the use of political parties and candi- 
dates. 

Instead, these tax incentives bring 
about a sharing of the loss in revenues— 
part of the cost is borne by the taxpayer- 
contributor and the balance by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, this Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 requires full and de- 
tailed public disclosure by every candi- 
date and every political committee or or- 
ganization of all money raised and all 
money expended, 

Information would be available readily 
concerning the sources from which cam- 
paign finances are derived and the man- 
ner in which it is spent. 

Controls over expenditures for the use 
of broadcast communications media and 
nonbroadcast media, coupled with tax 
benefits to broaden the base of contribu- 
tions and a complete and open reporting 
of all political money, will result in 
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greater confidence in the integrity of the 
Government. 

It is my hope that early action will be 
taken on this bill so that it will be in full 
force and effect for the elections of 1972. 


S. 400—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO BE KNOWN AS THE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE REFORM ACT 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I, together 
with Senators MONDALE, BROOKE, and 
EAGLETON, introduce a bill to be known as 
the Criminal Justice Reform Act, and 
ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations and, when 
reported by that committee, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey). Without objection, the bill 
will be received and referred as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 400) to establish a Crimi- 
nal Justice Reform Administration in 
order to provide assistance to encourage 
States and localities to undertake com- 
prehensive criminal justice reform in or- 
der to strengthen police protection, im- 
prove the prosecution of offenders, ex- 
pedite overcrowded court criminal cal- 
endars and strengthen correctional sys- 
tems, and for other purposes; introduced 
by Mr. Saxse (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, by unanimous 
consent, and then to be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary when re- 
ported by the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, in intro- 
ducing this bill, I would like to state that 
the four of us who introduce the bill are 
former attorneys general in cur States, 
and we have introduced the bill because 
we feel that the Federal Government and 
the States have not undertaken the job 
of criminal justice and law enforcement 
to the extent that we feel necessary. This 
is an effort to bring them into this fight. 

When we recognize that only two out 
of every 100 who are arrested are ever 
sent to any institution for correction, and 
when we recognize that at the present 
felony rate, approximately 3 percent are 
apprehended, we can see that we are not 
moving in this area of criminal justice. 

This is an inclusive bill, to upgrade 
law enforcement, to upgrade the courts, 
and to upgrade the correctional institu- 
tions. It indicates an interest on behalf 
of the Federal Government in meeting 
this important problem. It is a national 
problem, and one we must undertake to 
solve if we are to live without anarchy in 
this country. 

We have worked on this bill almost a 
year before introducing it. We feel that 
it does give the incentive to the States 
that is required to move into this area. 
It offers financial help. It is a model 
State program; in other words, it is en- 
tirely voluntary, and any State that 
would be interested could undertake to 
adopt the plans and to proceed with re- 
vamping their entire law enforcement, 
judicial, and correctional systems. 

We want to professionalize the police 
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departments, and we want to make our 
courts speedy and just, and to make our 
correctional institutions effective in 
stopping the spread of crime, and not in 
spreading it. 

THE MODEL CRIMINAL JUSTICE REFORM ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
joining my colleagues, Senator SAXBE, 
Senator BROOKE, and Senator EAGLETON, 
in introducing the Model Criminal Jus- 
tice Reform Act. 

Each of us served as the attorney gen- 
eral of our State. Based on our experience 
in law enforcement, we know that the 
best deterrence to crime is an excellent 
criminal justice system—well-trained 
and well-paid police, fair and efficient 
courts, and a modern and flexible correc- 
tions program. 

Our bipartisan legislation is designed 
to establish a model criminal justice 
system in several States voluntarily 
choosing to participate under this pro- 
gram. Those States would agree to 
undertake comprehensive reform of 
their entire criminal justice system, and 
the Federal Government would pay most 
of the costs of such reform. 

The principle here is simple: Criminal 
justice must remain primarily the re- 
sponsibility of State and local govern- 
ments; but the Federal Government can 
play a vital role in encouraging and fi- 
nancing reform. 

The need for a new attack on crime 
is clear. 

In 1967, the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice made this gloomy assessment 
of crime in America: 

There is much crime in America, more than 
ever is reported, far more than ever is solved, 
far too much for the health of the Nation. 
Every American knows that. Every American 
is, in a sense, a victim of crime. Violence and 
theft have not only injurer’ often irrepa- 
rably, hundreds of thousands of citizens, but 
have directly affected everyone. Some people 
have been impelled to uproot themselves and 
find new homes. Some have been made afraid 
to use public streets and parks. Some have 
come to doubt the worth of a society in 
which so many people behave so badly. Some 
have become distrustful of the Government's 
ability, or even desire, to protect them. 


The situation is no better today. Sun- 
down often brings fear to the streets of 
our cities. Once peaceful rural areas are 
now beginning to know this fear. 

Each year, crime in America takes its 
toll in lives, injury, and tension. It has 
been estimated that crime costs our 
country between $50 and $100 billion 
every year. 

We have been aware of these frighten- 
ing facts and statistics for some time. 
But despite our knowledge, the crime rate 
continues to spiral. 

There are no quick and easy solutions. 
The causes of crime are complex, and no 
single proposal will eliminate crime. 

Most authorities do agree, however, 
that crime could be substantially reduced 
with more well trained and better paid 
police, speedy and efficient disposition of 
criminal cases, and corrections programs 
which rehabilitate offenders. In short, 
fundamental improvements in the en- 
tire criminal justice system of our States 
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and localities would have a direct and 
dramatic impact on the crime rate in 
this country. 

But the failures and inadequacies of 
the criminal justice system in most 
States has been well documented. 

The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice noted this failure: 

The increasing volume of crime in America 
establishes conclusively that many of the 
old ways are not good enough. Innovation 
and experimentation in all parts of the crim- 
inal justice system are clearly imperative. 
They are imperative with respect both to 
entire agencies and to specific procedures. 
Court systems need reorganization and case- 
docketing methods need improvement; po- 
lice-community relations programs are 
needed and so are ways of relieving detec- 
tives from the duty of typing their own re- 
ports; community-based correctional pro- 
grams must be organized and the pay of 
prison guards must be raised. Recruitment 
and training, organization and management, 
research and development all require re- 
examination and reform. 


A 1969 staff report to the National 
Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence contains the following 
critical—but I believe accurate—por- 
trayal of the criminal justice process in 
many States: 

A system implies some unity of purpose 
and organized interrelationship among com- 
ponent parts. In the typical American city 
and state, and under federal jurisdiction as 
well, no such relationship exists. There is, 
instead, a reasonably well-defined criminal 
process, a continuum through which each ac- 
cused offender may pass: from the hands of 
the police, to the jurisdiction of the courts, 
behind the walls of a prison, then back into 
the street. The inefficiency, fallout, and fail- 
ure of purpose during this process is 
notorious. ... 


If any one part of the criminal justice 
system functions badly the entire system 
will be adversely affected. An excellent 
police force is hampered in preventing 
crime if there are long delays in bringing 
a defendant to trial; speedy disposition 
of criminal cases will not prove effective 
if a convicted defendant is sent to a 
prison which is only a breeding place for 
more crime. 

As former State law enforcement offi- 
cials, we realize that most of the crime 
plaguing this country falls within the 
jurisdiction of State and local govern- 
ments—and that the responsibility for 
law enforcement and the maintenance 
of an effective criminal justice system 
begins and ends with those State and lo- 
cal governments. We are firmly com- 
mitted to the principle that law enforce- 
ment must remain a State and local re- 
sponsibility 

It is difficult to carry out this respon- 
sibility without adequate funds, and it 
is clear that most States and cities sim- 
ply do not have the resources for meet- 
ing the increasingly complex demands 
being placed on them—from preventing 
crime to eliminating pollution. Conse- 
quently, Federal financial assistance to 
States and their cities is essential in 
combating crime. This principle was 
recognized with the passage of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. 
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Unfortunately, title I of the Safe 
Streets Act was not designed to remedy 
the basic defects of the criminal justice 
system as it exists in most States. This 
legislation—with its triumvirate leader- 
ship in the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and its use of the block 
grant funding mechanism with virtually 
no strings attached—provides little Fed- 
eral leadership for reform, 

Under the Safe Streets Act, grants 
often have been distributed on a piece- 
meal basis, and the problems inherent 
in the overall system generally remain. 
The Safe Street Act’s major omission 
is its failure to encourage comprehensive 
reform of a State’s criminal justice sys- 
tem with broad Federal assistance. 

Without this type of incentive, basic 
reforms which most experts agree are 
essential may not be implemented in 
most States. 

As the President’s Crime Commission 
observed: 

Many of the criminal justice system’s dif- 
ficulties stem from its reluctance to change 
old ways, or to put the same proposition in 
reverse, its reluctance to try new ones. 


It is our belief that with a sufficient 
financial incentive for undertaking these 
reforms, some States and their localities 
would be willing and eager to overhaul 
their criminal justice system. That is 
why we have introduced this legislation. 

The aim of our legislation is to es- 
tablish model and experimental pro- 
grams—hopefully in three or four 


States—to determine the effect of full- 
scale and comprehensive reform of the 
criminal justice system on the crime rate 


in those States. The program is of course 
completely voluntary, and no State will 
be affected by this legislation if it does 
not choose to enter the program. 

There are three essential parts of this 
bill designed to accomplish meaningful 
reform. The first is the establishment of 
broad and flexible standards for reform 
of each aspect of a State’s criminal jus- 
tice system. The second is the require- 
ment that no State can qualify for this 
model program unless its plan meets all 
the standards contained in the bill. And 
finally, there are the provisions of the bill 
which specify that the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay most of the total costs 
incurred in making these reforms. 

Title I of this legislation outlines a 
comprehensive program for reform, with 
emphasis on law enforcement, the crim- 
inal courts, and corrections. States de- 
siring to participate in the program will, 
with Federal financial assistance, 
develop and submit a State agenda for 
the specific implementation of these re- 
forms within their States. Safeguards are 
built into the legislation to assure that 
tre Federal money is used for the pur- 
poses agreed upon by the States and the 
Federal Government. 

Reforms which a State can implement 
without new legislation or ordinances are 
classified as “phase I” and those requir- 
ing new legislation are classified as 
“phase II.” The State will be given more 
time to implement phase II reforms, but 
in no event will a State be given more 
than 4 years to implement its total plan. 
The Federal Government will pay 75 
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percent of the costs of implementing 
phase I and 90 percent of the cost of im- 
plementing phase II. 

The State plans will be administered 
by the chief executive of each State, or 
by a public agency designated or created 
for that purpose. At the discretion of 
participating States, State advisory 
councils may be appointed to advise the 
chief executive on the preparation and 
administration of the State plans, and to 
evaluate programs assisted under this 
legislation. 

Title II of the bill establishes a new 
Federal independent agency within the 
executive branch—the Criminal Justice 
Reform Administration—to be headed by 
a single administrator, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This agency will provide 
technical assistance as needed to the 
States and localities regarding all as- 
pects of the program. It will also provide 
for the widest possible dissemination of 
information obtained under the pro- 
gram—including an annual report to the 
President on the activities of the Crim- 
inal Justice Reform Act. 

It should be emphasized that we are 
not necessarily wedded to all the provi- 
sions of this bill in its present form. 
Rather, it is our hope that the bill will 
be the subject of extensive hearings; 
where appropriate, we expect that 
changes will be made. 

We are committed to the basic prem- 
ises underlying this legislation: That the 
crime rate will not be significantly re- 
duced unless there is comprehensive re- 
form of every aspect of a State’s crim- 
inal justice system and that such reform 
must be planned and implemented by 
State and local governments with sub- 
stantial Federal financial and technical 
assistance. 

The standards in our bill are derived 
from the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, various 
State crime commissions, and studies by 
those experienced in law enforcement. 
We believe that they embody broad goals 
of reform with which most of those in- 
volved in law enforcement and the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice can 
agree. 

In introducing this legislation, we do 
not assume that these standards are cast 
in bronze. They are, of course, subject to 
change after hearings and comments by 
interested individuals and organizations. 

Since the standards are crucial to this 
bill, it might be helpful to summarize 
some of the more important ones and 
the problems they were designed to over- 
come. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The bill requires uniform standards 
for recruitment throughout each State 
seeking to participate in the program. 
The need for such uniform standards 
was endorsed by the task force on the 
police of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice: 

Many [police] departments provide little 
or no training, use ineffectual selection and 
screening techniques, and have no organized 
recruiting programs. This results in substan- 
tial variation in the quality of police service, 
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not only in different areas of the country, 
but within the same State. 


In Minnesota, the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Crime Prevention and Control 
encouraged the use of uniform standards 
in hiring peace officers. 

The bill also calls for appropriate edu- 
cational requirements for advancement 
which are uniform throughout each 
State. Linking education with promotion 
will simultaneously encourage police 
officers to pursue advanced education, 
and improve the quality of the upper 
ranks of the police service. The Presi- 
dents Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice recom- 
mended this approach to improving the 
quality of law enforcement personnel. 

Another important standard would 
require beginning compensation and in- 
creases in compensation which are ap- 
propriate for a professional—considering 
the size of the community for law en- 
forcement personnel and the cost of liv- 
ing in the community in which such 
individuals serve. 

In 1967, the President’s Crime Com- 
mission produced statistics which showed 
that the median annual salary for a 
patrolman in a large city was $5,300; 
typically, the maximum salary was less 
than $1,000 more than the starting sal- 
ary. This was contrasted with the start- 
ing salary for nonsupervisory FBI agents 
of $8,421, with a high of $16,905. 

While salaries of the Nation’s police 
have increased since 1967, they are still 
inadequate. As former U.S. Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark recently noted: 

Police salaries are woefully low. The aver- 
age salary of the full-time officer is roughly 
three-fourths what is required to maintain 


a family of four at an acceptable standard 
of living. 


The national situation is reflected in 
Minnesota. According to the task force 
on law enforcement of the Governor's 
Commission on Crime Prevention and 
Control: 

Problems of police compensation hinge to 
a large extent on the public’s attitude toward 
the police as a profession. Generally speak- 
ing, policemen are underpaid in this State. 
The underpayment, however, is not always 
refiected in the starting salary, but frequent- 
ly relates to the top level of salary to which 
an aspiring policeman can advance. 

This is especially true in the large metro- 
politan area police departments. In the rural 
areas both the starting salaries and the top 
Salaries tend to be extremely low which, in 
turn, reflects on the capabilities of officers in 
small jurisdictions, 


Because of their present inadequate 
level of pay, many policemen in Minne- 
sota and throughout the country are 
forced to moolight with other jobs in 
order to support their families. If we 
want full-time policemen who can con- 
centrate on their law enforcement duties, 
we must pay a decent wage for such 
demanding work. 

The bill also requires general State 
standards in a number of other areas 
relating to police service. For example, 
several standards are intended to im- 
prove existing retirement systems and 
pension plans. 

Finally, the bill calls for a central fa- 
cility in each State offering short-term 
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preservice and inservice training for all 
police personnel within the State. 

The President’s Crime Commission 
observed that— 

Small rural departments often provide 
recruits with no training at all. By and large 
this is a question of money. Training pro- 
grams are expensive, and they cannot be pro- 
vided on a local basis for two or three offl- 
cers at a time. 


In Minnesota, the task force on law 
enforcement of the Governors commis- 
sion stressed the need for better training 
facilities. They placed highest priority 
on the need for quality training— 

Quality training—basic, in-service, and 
advanced—is in our opinion, the keystone for 
professional law enforcement, 


While the task force lauded the Min- 
nesota Legislature’s passage of a bill in 
1967 making mandatory the training of 
new officers who will police a jurisdiction 
of over 1,000 population, they also noted 
the lack of both general training funds 
and facilities: 

Training is now carried on to a limited 
extent in a few of the larger individual de- 
partments or by the training division of the 
State Bureau of Criminal Apprehension. 
Needless to say, facilities are inadequate, 
agencies are woefully understaffed, and there 
is a gross lack of funds to carry out training 
programs. 

DISPOSITION OF CRIMINAL CASES 


The bill contains one basic standard 
designed to accomplish the expeditious 
dispositi.n of criminal cases in those 
States participating in the program. This 
standard requires that a State—and its 


localities—implement whatever reforms 
necessary to insure that the trial of all 
criminal cases will be commenced no 
later thar 60 days from the date of a 
defendant’s arrest or the initiation of 


prosecution—whichever occurs first. 
Failure to meet this standard will result 
in dismissal with prejudice of the charges 
against the defendant. 

The administrator of this program will 
specify those periods of delay to be ex- 
cluded in computing the time for com- 
mencement of a trial. For example, de- 
lays due to the absence or unavailability 
of a defendant or hearings on defense 
motions would probably be excluded 
from this 60-day limitation. 

Underlying this basic standard is the 
need for States and localities to reform 
their judicial system in whatever way 
they deem appropriate to meet the 60-day 
deadline. Some States might have to in- 
crease the number of judges and clerks, 
and build more courthouses; other States 
might be able to reach this goal by 
streamlining their judicial system 
through the use of professional court ad- 
ministrators and more efficient court pro- 
cedures. Increasing personnel engaged in 
prosecuting criminal cases and defending 
indigents may be another means of 
reaching this goal. 

In any event, the administrator of this 
act would simply determine whether a 
State’s reform proposals were adequate 
to insure a speedy trial; the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not be dictating a par- 
ticular scheme for reform. 

The speedy disposition of criminal 
cases is one of the most vital reforms 
in this bill. 
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A speedy trial eliminates the unfair- 
ness inherent in the lengthy pretrial de- 
tention of a defendant—presumed inno- 
cent under our system—who cannot raise 
bail or who is denied bail. Pretrial deten- 
tion often hampers a defendant in ade- 
quately preparing his defense, and while 
awaiting trial he will usually be confined 
in an overcrowded institution. 

A recent survey by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau revealed the shocking fact that 
more than one-half of 160,000 inmates 
in city and county jails throughout the 
country were being held for reasons other 
than conviction of a crime. Almost all 
of the inmates in this category were 
awaiting trial. These individuals are the 
proof of inadequate and overburdened 
judicial systems. 

But far more than unfairness to in- 
dividual defendants results from long de- 
lays in disposing of criminal cases. It is 
clear that such delays are a major cause 
of our increasing crime rate. 

Long delays in bringing a defendant 
to trial often make it more difficult for 
the Government to obtain a conviction. 
Witnesses tend to be less reliable after 
such delays, and some witnesses are no 
longer available. And it is the repeat 
criminal offender who is usually aware 
of the advantages of a long delay be- 
tween arrest and trial. 

Studies have shown that the longer it 
takes to bring to trial a defendant out 
on bail, the more likely it is he will com- 
mit a crime while awaiting trial. The 
pressure for some form of preventive de- 
tention would be reduced by more speedy 
trials. 

Finally, it is a truism of criminology 
that the surest deterrent to crime is the 
knowledge that its commission will be 
followed by swift and appropriate pun- 
ishment. The delays in most judicial sys- 
tems have obviously negated the impact 
of this important type of deterrence. 

Chief Justice Burger, recognizing the 
link between increasing crime and court 
delays, has also recommended a 60-day 
limit for the commencement of all crimi- 
nal trials. In a recent interview, the Chief 
Justice was asked whether delay has 
been a major factor underlying the rise 
of crime over the iast decade; he re- 
sponded as follows: 

I cannot think of any judicial factor more 
important than delay and uncertainty. It's 
always difficult to assign priorities in this 
sort of thing, but I know of none I can think 
of more important than the absence of the 
sure knowledge that a criminal act will be 
followed by a speedy trial and punishment, 

And that’s why I have said that if we 
could have every criminal trial ready to be 
presented within 60 days after the arrest or 
the charge, I think you’d see a very, very 
sharp drop in the crime rate. It would surely 
put an end to the large number of crimes 
committed by men out on bail waiting six 
months to 18 months to be brought to trial. 


As the Chief Justice pointed out, “we 
cannot blindly cling to methods and 
forms designed for the 17th and 18th 
centuries.” 

CORRECTIONS 

In recent congressional testimony, 
Ramsey Clark described the relationship 
between our corrections system and 
crime: 

Of all the activities within the process of 
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criminal justice, corrections has by far the 
greatest potential to reduce crime, if that is 
what we want. 

The reason is clear. Probably four-fifths 
of all serious crime is committed by repeat- 
ers, persons convicted before of crime, per- 
sons identified by the system as having a 
potential for further crime. At least half of 
these people, from studies that have now 
been made, we know could have been re- 
habilitated, and most of the others could 
have been kept out of harm’s way, if we had 
cared. But we failed even to try. 

Ninety-five cents of every dollar in this 
Nation that has been spent in penology has 
been spent for pure custody, iron bars and 
stone walls, and they don’t do the job. We 
spent 5 cents out of every dollar for rehabili- 
tation, which is crime reduction, and we have 
manufactured crime in the prisons and jails 
throughout the Nation. Little wonder we 
suffer so much crime. 


Most authorities would agree with this 
assessment. As the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice observed: 

For a great many offenders . . . Correc- 
tions does not correct. Indeed, experts are 
increasingly coming to feel that the condi- 
tions under which many offenders are han- 
dled, particularly in institutions, are often a 
positive detriment to rehabilitation. 


But in corrections, just as in other 
aspects of the criminal justice system, 
the recognition of major defects does not 
automatically lead to meaningful reform. 

The President’s Crime Commission and 
other experts have called for the develop- 
ment of a far broader range of alterna- 
tives for dealing with offenders. As the 
Commission pointed out: 

While there are some who must be com- 
pletely segregated from society, there are 
many instances in which segregation does 
more harm than good. 


For the incorrigible offender who poses 
a clear danger to society, maximum 
security prisons are necessary. But it 
makes no sense to build an entire prison 
system designed to serve only the most 
hardened criminals—thereby forcing all 
other classes of inmates to adapt to such 
an institution. 

The importance of properly classifying 
offenders was underlined by the disturb- 
ing finding of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission “that approximately one-fourth 
of the 400,000 children detained in 1965— 
for a variety of causes but including 
truancy, smoking, and running away 
from home—were held in adult jails and 
lockups, often with hardened criminals.” 

As the President’s Commission and 
others have emphasized, a variety of 
penal institutions and programs are re- 
quired to meet the special needs of 
various types of offenders. In particular, 
the development of community-based 
correctional facilities—designed to avoid 
the use of far-removed and isolated 
insitutions—is considered an extremely 
valuable rehabilitation tool. 

But regardless of how an inmate is 
classified, it is important that institu- 
tions be adequately equipped and staffed 
to treat the inmates assigned there. Too 
many of our prisons and jails are over- 
crowded and understaffed. A recent 
study of over 3,000 jails by the US. 
Census Bureau found that about 85 
percent had no recreational or educa- 
tional facilities of any kind; about 50 
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percent had no medical facilities; and 
about 25 percent had no visiting facilities. 

One of the most critical problems in 
many institutions is the lack of adequate 
education and vocational training pro- 
grams. As the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion observed, ex-offenders often can- 
not secure the jobs for which they were 
trained in prisons and juvenile institu- 
tions. And while more than half of adult 
inmates in all prisons have not completed 
elementary school, education programs 
in our prisons are inadequate. 

The Presidents Crime Commission 
noted that there are about 6,000 
academic and vocational teachers now 
employed in the Nation’s correctional 
institutions. It was estimated in 1967 
that an additional 10,700 were needed 
immediately to develop effective aca- 
demic and vocational programs. 

Meaningful alternatives to incarcera- 
tion must be available for various of- 
fenders—particularly juveniles and mis- 
demeanants. But parole and probation 
services in many States do not provide 
suitable alternatives to incarceration. 

In 1967, the President's Crime Com- 
mission found that to meet the require- 
ments of both correctional agencies and 
the courts, there was an immediate need 
to double the Nation’s pool of juvenile 
probation officers, triple the number of 
probation officers working with adult 
felons, and increase sevenfold the num- 
ber of officers working with misdemean- 
ants. 

And as the Commission pointed out: 

These inadequacies can have serious con- 
sequences. Lack of community treatment fa- 
cilities for misdemeanants and juveniles 
means the neglect of one of the most impor- 
tant lines of defense against serious crimes, 
since many persons with juvenile or mis- 
demeanant records graduate to graver of- 
fenses. Lack of probation facilities also may 
mean that many minor and first-time of- 
fenders, who would be more suitably and 
economically dealt with in the community, 
are instead institutionalized. And lack of 
supervision, particularly through parole, 
means that the community is being exposed 
to unnecessary risks and that offenders are 
going without assistance in reestablishing 
themselves in jobs and schools. 


Another important aspect of correc- 
tions reform concerns the treatment and 
rehabilitation of alcoholics and drug ad- 
dicts. 

In 1965, according to the President’s 
Crime Commission, public drunkenness 
accounted for one out of every three ar- 
rests in America. Since these arrests bur- 
den the police, clog the lower courts, and 
crowd penal institutions, the Commission 
recommended that communities develop 
civil detoxification units and comprehen- 
sive aftercare programs. 

In regard to drug addiction, the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission found that— 

Drug addicts, to support their habits, were 
stealing millions of dollars worth of property 
every year and contributing to the public’s 
fear of robbery and burglary. The police, the 
courts, the jails and prisons and social-serv- 
ice agencies of all kinds were devoting great 
amounts of time, money and manpower to 


attempts to control drug abuse. Worst of all, 
thousands of human lives were being wasted. 


It is obvious that many of the old 
methods for dealing with narcotics ad- 
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dicts simply do not work. Whether an ad- 
dict is assigned to a prison or to a special 
treatment facility, he will more often 
than not return to addiction—and crime 
to support it—after release. 

Some programs—such as methadone 
maintenance—have proved successful in 
treating drug addicts. However, a great 
deal of research must be done before we 
will know the best methods of eliminat- 
ing this terrible problem. 

It is clear that States and local govern- 
ments—with Federal assistance—must 
put more emphasis on programs for 
treatment and rehabilitation of drug ad- 
dicts and alcoholics. Such programs 
should be available both to inmates in 
institutions and as alternatives to incar- 
ceration. 

With these problems in mind, our bill 
provides some broad standards for cor- 
rections reform. A State seeking to enter 
this program must show that it has: 

Established a system for classifying 
persons charged with, or convicted of, 
criminal offenses so as to permit in- 
dividualized treatment and security 
standards appropriate to the individual; 

Established a range of correctional 
facilities that are adequately equipped 
and staffed to treat the particular classi- 
fications of inmates assigned there, in- 
cluding small-unit, community-based 
correctional institutions; 

Provided comprehensive vocational 
and educational programs designed for 
the special needs of rehabilitating each 
class of criminal offenders; 

Provided separate detention facilities 
for juveniles including shelter facilities 
outside the correctional system for aban- 
doned, neglected, or runaway children; 

Established standards applicable 
throughout the State for local jails and 
misdemeanant institutions to be enforced 
by the appropriate State corrections 
agency; 

Provided parole and probation services 
for felons, for juveniles, for adult misde- 
meanants who need or can profit from 
community treatment, and for offenders 
who are released from correctional in- 
stitutions without parole; 

Established caseload standards for pa- 
role and probation officers that vary in 
size and in type and intensity of treat- 
ment according to the needs and prob- 
lems of the offender; 

Established statewide job qualifications 
and compensation schedules for correc- 
tional officers, including probation and 
parole officers, along with a mandatory 
system of inservice training; 

Developed and operated programs of 
treatment and rehabilitation for per- 
sons suffering from alcoholism and drug 
abuse, available both to inmates and as 
an alternative to incarceration. 

There are those who may argue that 
merely establishing standards for crim- 
inal justice reform in congressional legis- 
lation will inevitably lead to Federal con- 
trol over all law enforcement. There are 
several reasons why this fear is un- 
justified. 

To begin with, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is only to establish model criminal 
justice systems in those few States volun- 
tarily choosing to participate. The legis- 
lation is not designed to impose a single 
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type of criminal justice system on the en- 
tire country; rather, its aim is to deter- 
mine the impact of truly comprehensive 
reform on a statewide basis. 

Furthermore, we have insured that the 
standards contained in this legislation 
are as flexible and as noncontroversial as 
possible. There may be some people, for 
instance, who still believe—in the face of 
abundant and indisputable evidence to 
the contrary—that the best way to re- 
habilitate criminals is to incarcerate 
them in dungeonlike prisons built in the 
19th century and put them to work 
breaking rocks and digging holes. These 
people, it is true, will be offended by our 
recommendations for reform of our dis- 
mally unsuccessful corrections programs. 
But I believe that most will agree that the 
bill’s standards for corrections—like the 
other standards in the bill—represent the 
consensus of the best thinking in the 
field, and that they point to much-needed 
and long-overdue reforms. 

These standards are very broadly 
drawn—in such a way that the specifics 
of implementation must be left to the 
States. And different States can qualify 
under the bill’s standards by implement- 
ing entirely different reforms—suited to 
the particular problems in those States. 

For example, the standard for speedy 
disposition of criminal cases simply es- 
tablishes a 60-day limit in which a trial 
must be commenced. To meet this stand- 
ard, some States may hire court admin- 
istrators to make their court system more 
efficient; others might find it necessary in 
its plan to call for additional judges and 
court personnel. But whatever the actual 
reforms, they will be chosen by the State 
and they will be uniquely designed to 
solve that State’s problems. 

Finally, if we are to avoid anything 
approaching a national responsibility for 
all law enforcement—which I believe 
would be disastrous—it is imperative that 
State and local governments begin the 
job of reforming their outmoded crim- 
inal justice systems. Many Americans are 
increasingly looking to Congress and the 
Federal Government for a solution to the 
problem of crime. And if the crime rate 
of the 1970’s repeats the pattern of the 
1960’s, there will be greater public pres- 
sure to enact Federal criminal laws with 
an increasingly broad reach, as well as 
to expand the powers of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, The only way to 
check this tendency is to strengthen 
State and local law enforcement. 

Our bill, then, is not an effort to make 
the Federal Government responsible for 
all law enforcement. Instead, it is based 
on the assumption that the States and lo- 
calities—with substantial Federal assist- 
ance—can sharply reduce their crime 
rate by comprehensive criminal justice 
reforms. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter reminded us 
some years ago that— 

There is no inevitability in history except 
as men make it. 


And yet, for too long, Government has 
acted as if an increasing rate of crime 
was inevitable and beyond its reach. We 
have been overwhelmed by the apparent 
complexity of the problem, ignoring the 
obvious relationship between rising crime, 
on the one hand, and low police salaries, 
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long court delays, and disgraceful pris- 
ons, on the other. 

Many of the reforms which this bill 
seeks to encourage are relatively easy to 
implement; others will take time and re- 
quire the investment of money and other 
resources. 

But we clearly have the means to carry 
through all of these reforms and to make 
them work. 

Rising crime need not be a fact of life 
during the next decade. Only our inaction 
and inertia will make it so. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the senior 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
and the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr, Brooke) in introducing the 
Model Criminal Justice Reform Act of 
1971. This bill is the product of many 
months of work by these three Senators 
and myself. 

Each of us has served as the attorney 
general—the chief law enforcement offi- 
cer—of our respective States. Each of us 
has witnessed the ever-increasing rise in 
crime and the continuing inability of 
local and State governments to stem it. 

Despite claims to the contrary, FBI 
statistics show that crime is on the in- 
crease this year—as it was last year— 
as it has been nearly every year since 
the 1940’s. 

Last year, a national Gallup poll found 
that Americans rate crime as the most 
serious domestic problem and the prob- 
lem that should be given the top priority 
by Government during 1970 and 1971. 

Clearly, the Federal Government, on 
its own, cannot stop street crime—the 
kind of crime that most affects our citi- 
zens and imprisons them in a cage of 
fear. We do not need, nor do we want, a 
national police force. Law enforcement 
is, and must continue to be, primarily 
the responsibility of State and local agen- 
cies. Yet the near bankruptcy of local 
government in many areas is a demon- 
strated fact. Our States and cities are 
having a difficult time even maintaining 
present essential services, much less im- 
proving them. 

So the Federal Government can help 
in this effort—and it can help a great 
deal. Federal support of local law en- 
forcement began on a small scale in 1965, 
but the real effort dates from 1967 with 
the publication of the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, This 
report, with its far-reaching analyses and 
recommendations, gave impetus to the 
movement for large-scale Federal action, 
culminating in the enactment of the 
Safe Streets Act in 1968. 

Under this act, substantial sums have 
been funneled to the States through the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion—LEAA—within the Department of 
Justice. Appropriations for this program 
have risen from $63 million in fiscal 1969 
to $480 million in fiscal 1971, This after- 
noon the Department of Justice will brief 
the press on the budget request for fis- 
cal 1972. I am not going to anticipate 
this event but I will say that the Admin- 
istration will seek a very sizable increase 
in LEAA funds. 

In sum, nearly $800 million has been 
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distributed to State and local law en- 
forcement agencies since the inception 
of LEAA. It would be a mistake to claim 
that these funds have not been useful— 
in fact, they have. 

But it is equally certain that these 
funds have not brought about the 
changes in our law enforcement system 
recommended by the President’s Crime 
Commission that are essential if we are 
going to do a real job of stopping crime. 
Under LEAA, Federal assistance has been 
used simply to reinforce the criminal 
justice system in its traditional modes 
of operation. 

The bill we are introducing today also 
envisions the expenditure of substantial 
sums to assist local law enforcement 
but it differs from the LEAA program in 
that the funds must be used to bring 
about necessary change. Federal funds 
will be used to pay for improvements— 
comprehensive reforms of the criminal 
justice system in every State that elects 
to participate on a voluntary basis. 

The bill does not mandate change in 
every State. No State is required to par- 
ticipate. But if a State wishes to avail 
itself of the benefits provided under this 
bill—payment of up to 90 percent of the 
total cost of improving its criminal jus- 
tice system—then the State must under- 
take to meet certain goals spelled out in 
the bill. 

These goals are based upon the rec- 
ommendations of a number of law en- 
forcement experts. They encompass the 
entire criminal justice system—stand- 
ards for police and other law enforce- 
ment personnel, for courts, for correc- 
tions, for treating juvenile offenders, and 
so forth. 

The principal source for the goals— 
or standards, if you will—expressed in 
this bill is the President's Crime Com- 
mission report. We have also utilized 
the recommendations of a number of 
State crime commissions. We have been 
fortunate to have the advice of individ- 
uals in the top rank of those who pre- 
pared the President’s Crime Commission 
report and also look forward to the as- 
sistance offered by the American Bar 
Association’s Special Committee on 
Crime Prevention and Control, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Edward Ben- 
nett Williams of Washington, D.C, 

No one expects this or any other bill 
to reform human nature. The causes of 
crime are many and diverse and I doubt 
that any legislative program can deal 
with all of them. Yet there are two things 
that we know can be done and we know 
how to do them: First, law enforcement 
agencies can be improved so that more 
offenders are apprehended and brought 
into the criminal justice system; and 
second, the system can be improved so 
that punishment will have greater mean- 
ing as a deterrent and incarceration will 
work as rehabilitation. 

We are confident that this result can 
be obtained, Mr. President, if comprehen- 
sive reform is instituted. Our experience 
as law enforcement officers has taught 
us that the present system is not work- 
ing. That experience, along with the ex- 
perience of many other authorities in 
this field, has taught us what needs to 
be done. The Model Criminal Justice Re- 
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form Act which we introduce today em- 
bodies this collective wisdom. We urge 
its early consideration by the Senate. 


S. 397—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO EXTEND THE ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for myself 
and Senators Case, SCHWEIKER, and 
Martuias, I introduce a bill to authorize 
appropriations for the programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
for an additional 2-year period through 
June 30, 1973; without an extension the 
authorization will run out this June 30, 
1971. In keeping with past practice, the 
bill which I introduce would also extend 
for 2 years the general provisions of the 
act itself; these “durations of program 
provisions” would expire June 30, 1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 397) to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the authorization of appro- 
priations contained in the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, introduced by 
Mr. Javits, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I speak as 
the ranking minority Member of the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, which 
handles this legislation. I have heard the 
President’s proposals for reorganization. 

The President’s state of the Union 
message suggests what has been expected 
for some time—that the administra- 
tion will propose substantial changes in 
the manner in which programs dealing 
with poverty are to be conducted and 
indeed in the agencies which are to he 
entrusted with their administration. It 
is now generally anticipated that plans 
will include a “spin-off” of a number of 
the functions of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity into the proposed Depart- 
ments of Human Resources, Community 
Affairs, and Economic Redevelopment 
and an assumption of many activities on 
behalf of the poor by the States and lo- 
calities under revenue sharing. 

While these proposals are being pre- 
sented and reviewed—and we can expect 
that consideration of such far-reach- 
ing changes will occupy this Congress 
for most of its term—we cannot afford 
to have the existing poverty program un- 
dermined and demoralized by an insecure 
tenure. 

We must therefore be open to the pos- 
sibility that it may be in the best interest 
of the program to effect early this year 
a simple extension such as I now pro- 
pose, to allow for a thorough review of 
any proposed changes to be made over 
the long term. It is my hope that both 
the administration and the members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which I am the ranking minor- 
ity member, will keep that possibility 
in mind as the overall legislative situa- 
tion evolves. 

However, I wish to make clear that this 
proposal is offered as much more than 
an interim measure. 

The extension is offered with the con- 
viction that the current method of con- 
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ducting the poverty program—by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity on the 
Federal level and through essentially the 
community action agencies on the local 
level—is an effective means of attacking 
poverty. 

The burden will be on the administra- 
tion in its proposed reorganization to 
show that both benefits to the poor and 
the involvement of the poor can be pre- 
served and increased in another frame- 
work. 

Before indicating what new substan- 
tive initiatives I shall propose in the 
context of the consideration of the ex- 
tension of the Economic Opportunity Act 
itself, I wish to comment briefly upon 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage in terms of its implications for the 
poor of the Nation. 

Quite clearly, if properly and adequate- 
ly implemented, three of the six goals 
stated by the President—welfare reform, 
full employment and health care—will 
contribute substantially to eliminating 
the gap between promise and reality for 
many poor Americans. These are most 
commendable initiatives in areas where 
I have submitted proposals in the past, 
and in each case I intend to make every 
effort to insure that the goals are im- 
plemented in the most meaningful at- 
tainable manner. 

However, the dividends for the poor 
to result from implementation of the 
fifth goal—revenue sharing—are still 
unclear. Revenue sharing itself—that is, 
the President’s proposed $5 billion in new 
and unrestricted funds for fiscal year 
1972—is a needed response to State and 
local fiscal crises; but that part of the 
plan to replace the existing grant-in-aid 
programs with revenue sharing under 
which funds could be applied for any of 
six broad purposes—urban development, 
rural development, education, transpor- 
tation, job training, and law enforce- 
ment—leaves me deeply concerned. 

The President assured us in his ad- 
dress that neither he nor the Congress 
“can permit money which comes from 
the people to be used in a way which dis- 
criminates against some of the people.” 
However, it is not merely discrimination 
in the application of program moneys 
that raises the potential of damage, but 
discrimination as between program 
priorities on the local level. Experience 
has shown all too well that permitted the 
opportunity to decide, States and local- 
ities would tend to apply disproportion- 
ate funds to transportation or law en- 
forcement over job training or redevelop- 
ment of poverty neighborhoods. More- 
over, it is axiomatic that State and lo- 
cal governments have traditionally been 
less sympathetic than the Federal Estab- 
lishment to minorities—who constitute 
such a large number of the poor—neces- 
sitating the strong Federal role which has 
characterized our social programs over 
the last decade. 

Mr. President, the reason we put the 
poverty efforts on the Federal level was 
because the States and cities did not 
perform their responsibilities. Now, if 
we are going to go back, we have to go 
back on the assurance that they will 
perform. In the meantime, the poor 
have to eat, they have to live, they have 
to be rehabilitated. This is going to take 
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a little time, and, as the act expires this 
June, Mr. President, I feel the most intel- 
ligent and fair thing to do is to give us 
and the poor a chance to breathe. 

It will be necessary therefore, to scru- 
tinize carefully the proposal to shift 
funds from existing grant-in-aid pro- 
grams to provide the States and locali- 
ties, in the President’s words “with more 
money and less interference” since so- 
called “irterference’’ has been neces- 
sary in the past to get delivery of serv- 
ices for the poor which can break the 
poverty syndrome. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the Pres- 
ident has quite properly sensed that a 
large amount of the current frustration 
of the American people arises from a 
feeling that the forces shaping their 
lives have grown more distant and more 
impersonal. In response he stated: 

We hear you and will give you a chance. 
We are going to give you a new chance to 
have more to say about the decisions that 
affect your future—to participate in gov- 
ernment—because we are going to provide 
more centers of power where what you do 
can make a difference that you can see and 
feel in your own life and the life of your 
own community. 


The doctrine that those on the local 
level can best determine what is in their 
interest cannot stop at the State house 
or the mayor’s office; it must extend to 
neighborhoods—which irrespective of 
political jurisdiction—may be said to 
constitute a “community” for the poor. 
For it is true today in our society that 
those who live in the ghettos, barrios 
and rural poverty pockets of our Nation 
are more distant from the mayor's of- 
fice than from the Federal establish- 
ment. 

Bridging that gap has been one of the 
underlying purposes of the poverty pro- 
gram and it must be the continued 
thrust of future legislative initiatives to 
deal with the problems of the poor. 

If we are serious about “putting the 
power where the people are’—then we 
must work up and out from where the 
poor people are—not backward or 
“downward” from the Federal Govern- 
ment stopping at the States and cities. 

I shall submit in the coming weeks as 
additional amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act, hopefully with other 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welware, three proposals to 
strengthen the involvement of those at 
the community level. 

First, I shall reintroduce, as an amend- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act, 
the Comprehensive Community Child 
Development Act of 1971. The act, which 
I first introduced on December 10, 1970, 
as S. 4577, is designed to provide a com- 
prehensive program of community-based 
and coordinated child development pro- 
grams with substantial funding and with 
the objective of making such programs 
universally available throughout the Na- 
tion. It is drafted on the underlying prin- 
ciple that the essential decisions with 
respect to child development programs 
should be made at the community level 
and that “community” should be defined 
for that purpose so as to include not only 
a local governmental area, but a neigh- 
borhood or other portion thereof. 

It is structured also on the assumption 
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that we must build on the success of the 
Headstart program. The act contains a 
number of provisions insuring that agen- 
cies administering Headstart programs 
have the first opportunity to initiate a 
community council for child care and to 
be appointed as the administering 
agency, as well as to comment on all 
plans. 

Second, Mr. President, I hope to join 
with Senator NELson and other members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in developing a new and ex- 
panded authorization for community- 
based economic development, and related 
minority enterprise activities. 

In its report of over 2 years ago, the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders—the so-called Kerner Com- 
mission—recommended a war on poverty 
on four fronts: 

The first, and largest was employ- 
ment; the second, economic develop- 
ment of poverty areas and encourage- 
ment of ghetto business ownership; the 
third, reform of the present welfare sys- 
tem; and the fourth, a national system 
of income supplementation. In the con- 
text of the consideration of the pro- 
posals for a new comprehensive man- 
power program and for an historic 
reform in our welfare system, this Con- 
gress has the opportunity to move sub- 
stantially toward implementation of the 
Kerner Commission recommendations on 
three of these four fronts. 

However, despite growing interest in 
the slogans of economic development and 
of minority enterprise and new initia- 
tives by this and previous administra- 
tions, we have not developed a com- 
prehensive economic development or 
minority enterprise strategy. 

In this area, as in child care and other 
areas, I submit that the key is the mobi- 
lization of the community with the as- 
sistance of business, industry, and other 
private sector elements generally. 

This was the original intention of the 
special impact program authorized 
under title I-D of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, which I coauthored with the 
late Senator Robert Kennedy. And it has 
been the thrust of successful efforts in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant in my own State 
and in other parts of the Nation. Yet 
the appropriation for these programs 
was only $36.1 million in fiscal year 
1971 and these efforts clearly have not 
been given the priority that their ma- 
turity deserves. 

The consideration of increased com- 
munity-based economic development— 
which I hope the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty will 
undertake—should be coupled with a re- 
view of the adequacy of current institu- 
tions to stimulate the influx of low-in- 
terest capital into poverty areas. 

In 1967, I proposed the establishment 
of a Domestic Development Bank, a prof- 
itmaking corporation authorized to 
make and participate in long-term, low- 
interest loans and guarantees and to 
provide supportive technical assistance, 
in order to stimulate employment oppor- 
tunities and minority entrepreneurship 
in such areas. The proposal envisions the 
use of governmental funds and resources 
essentially as levers to move the private 
sector into a position that can supple- 
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ment current strictly governmental ef- 
forts to fight poverty. I shall reintroduce 
that proposal for consideration in this 
session of the Congress, 

Third, Mr. President, I shall propose 
a number of other changes in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act which I hope 
will advance the concept of decision- 
making at the community level. 

In his July 8, 1970, message to Con- 
gress, which set forth widely acclaimed 
recommendations for Indian Affairs, the 
President said: 

Even as we reject the goal of forced ter- 
mination so must we reject the suffocation 
pattern of paternalism. . . . There should be 
no reason why Indian communities should 
be deprived of the privilege of self-deter- 
mination merely because they recelve mone- 
tary support from the Federal government. 


Mr. President, while there are special 
circumstances involved in the case of 
the Indians, the same basic philosophy 
should underlie our policies as to the 
Nation’s ghettos, barrios, and rural pov- 
erty pockets. While we must seek an in- 
tegration of all people and avoid un- 
healthy, divisive segregation, we must 
recognize the need for self-determina- 
tion on the part of those who are seek- 
ing to escape from a life of poverty. 

To this end, I shall propose that the 
highest priority in efforts and funding 
be given to local initiative activities— 
those programs and activities developed 
and conducted by the poor themselves 
through their community action agen- 
cies. There are more than 1,000 such 
agencies in the Nation. These activities 
may be distinguished from the so-called 
national emphasis programs, such as 
Headstart—which though also conducted 
by community action agencies—are 
Government initiated and directed by 
their essentially indigenous nature. Such 
programs include efforts to provide food 
or transportation assistance. Local ini- 
tiative has been a great source of new 
solutions for the problems of poverty. 
Nevertheless, according to information 
prepared by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the percentage of community 
action funds allocated to local initiative 
dropped from 48.7 percent in fiscal year 
1965 to 34.2 percent in fiscal 1967 and to 
31.2 percent in fiscal 1970. 

Mr. President, last year—in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 
1969—the Congress made a basic com- 
mitment to local initiative by reserving 
$328,900,000 for that purpose. It is es- 
sential that the commitment be main- 
tained—and indeed expanded. An es- 
sential part of this year’s legislation 
must be a specific allocation of local ini- 
tiative funds. 

It is unfortunately clear that whatever 
legislation priority may be given to funds 
for local initiative, they will still be sub- 
stantially unequal to the ideas generated 
and the efforts that could spring from 
the local level. Accordingly, I shall sub- 
mit a number of provisions to increase 
private financial support of such activi- 
ties, to supplement the Federal contribu- 
tion. 

I intend to submit also provisions 
greatly to increase the funds available 
for related purposes to expand funds for 
the neighborhood center concept. 
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I should add that in the context of 
any proposal of the administration it 
will be appropriate to review the extent 
to which the so-called Governor’s veto 
provision of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is itself consistent with the concept 
of decisionmaking at the community 
level. 

Mr. President, the President has called 
for a “new American revolution’’—a 
peaceful revolution in which power is to 
be turned back to the people—and in 
which government at all levels is made 
more responsible. As he noted: 

It can mean that just 5 years from now 
America will enter its third century as a 
young nation new in spirit, with all the vigor 
and freshness with which it began its first 
century. 


We will not enter our third century in 
the manner hoped for unless we have 
made substantial headway in achieving 
the goal set forth in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act: 

To eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty in this Nation by opening to 
everyone the opportunity to work and the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity. 


While pollution may be our principal 
discomfort—and I yield to no one in 
concern and efforts to work for a better 
environment—poverty and discrimina- 
tion continue to be our principal dis- 
grace. 

I hope therefore that the administra- 
tion—in addition to the goals relating to 
Federal-State relations and the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Goverrment it- 
self—will establish certain goals relating 
directly to poverty so that we can ap- 
proach our centennial with justified feel- 
ing that we are gaining and will even- 
tually win this crucial battle. 

In that connection, I hope that the 
administration will reinstate the prac- 
tice of preparing a 5-year poverty plan, 
indicating what the Federal strategy 
against poverty will be between now and 
our bicentennial celebration. 


THE PROPOSED DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA “RECIPROCAL INCOME 
TAX” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
once again the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is attempting to im- 
pose a tax on the earnings of citizens of 
Virginia and Maryland who work in 
Washington. 

Twice before—once in 1967, and again 
in 1969—the District Government pro- 
posed a “commuter tax” on the wages 
of suburban Virginia and Maryland 
residents. 

This time, the proposed tax has taken 
a new form and has a new name: it is 
called a “reciprocal income tax,” and 
under this proposal Maryland and Vir- 
ginia also could tax the wages of District 
residents who work in those States. 

But this “reciprocal” arrangement, 
while it has an appearance of fairness, 
is in fact inequitable. 

According to published estimates, the 
District of Columbia would take in $51 
million, while Virginia would lose $17 
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million in tax revenues and Maryland $28 
million. 

The States of Virginia and Maryland 
can do without that kind of reciprocity. 

The real result of any such arrange- 
ment would be that Virginia and Mary- 
land, already hard-pressed for funds, 
would have to increase their own taxes 
to make up for this loss of revenue. 

That would mean that every taxpayer 
in these two States would be paying a 
special subsidy to the government of the 
District of Columbia—over and above 
the subsidy which every American tax- 
payer pays to the District through Fed- 
eral taxation, 

It must be kept in mind that each year 
the Federal Government makes a major 
contribution to the expenses of the Dis- 
trict. 

This year the amount of the so-called 
Federal payment is about $125 mil- 
lion. But according to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, this figure rep- 
resents only a small part of Federal sup- 
port for the Disirict: The actual total is 
a staggering $537 million. 

And in addition to their own share of 
the national contribution to the District 
of Columbia budget, Virginia, and Mary- 
land residents pay sales taxes on items 
they purchase when they shop in Wash- 
ington. 

Advocates of the proposed new District 
income tax point to the fact that the 
individual taxpayer in Virginia and 
Maryland would receive a tax credit 
against the amount they would normally 
owe in their own States. Thus the Dis- 
trict tax would be deducted from the 
State income tax bill of the commuters. 

But two observations need to be made 
about this procedure. 

First, the District tax is graduated up 
to a higher level than the income tax of 
either Virginia or Maryland. The top 
rate in the District is 10 percent; in the 
two States, the highest rate is 5 per- 
cent. 

Thus, many Virginia and Maryland 
a would be paying a higher tax 

The second point is this: The loss in 
reyenue for Virginia and Maryland would 
have to be made up in some way. 

It may be trite to point out that money 
does not grow on trees—trite but true. 

The only way Virginia and Maryland 
could compensate for their loss of tax 
funds would be to create new taxes, or 
increase old ones, on their own residents. 

I recognize that the District of Colum- 
bia, like all cities in the United States, 
faces financial problems. 

But to impose special taxes on the 
residents of Virginia and Maryland to 
bai out the District of Columbia is un- 
just. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
The Senator from Idaho is recognized. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
3—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION PROVIDING 
FOR INDIVIDUAL AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
PROJECTS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at the 
time the Senate passed the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Act last year, I 
served notice that I intended to intro- 
duce legislation early in this session of 
Congress which would require all major 
Corps of Engineers projects to be ap- 
proved on a project-by-project basis in 
lieu of omnibus legislation. 

At that time, Mr. President, I pointed 
out that under the omnibus approach 
we approve projects which affect areas 
so geographically diverse that there is 
no way one Senator can know the ef- 
fects of these multiple projects upon the 
ecological system of the Nation. No one 
Senator can be aware of the opposition 
expressed by citizens in particular areas 
of the Nation to particular projects. 
Even given the increased awareness of 
environmental problems over the past 
several years, it is a rare case when a 
given corps project attracts sufficient 
public attention to be noticed by Mem- 
bers of Congress, It is just a simple fact 
that no one can assess properly the proj- 
ects that are lumped together in so large 
a package as the omnibus bill. 

It is my feeling, Mr. President, that 
the time has come for a change in this 
shotgun approach to authorizations for 
the Corps of Engineers. 

So, today, for myself and my col- 
league, Mr. Jordan of Idaho, I introduce 
a concurrent resolution which would re- 
quire all major Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects to be approved by Congress on a 
project-by-project basis. 

At present, Corps projects—when they 
come to the Senate floor—are all pack- 
aged together. The present system leaves 
little room for the Members of Congress 
as a whole to consider these projects on 
their individual merits. 

At a time when all were agreed on the 
need to construct—as fast as possible— 
flood control projects to save life and 
property, or hydroelectric projects to 
light our farms, there was a good argu- 
ment. to be made for the omnibus ap- 
proach. The omnibus bills expedited con- 
sideration by Congress. 

But those days are largely past. All too 
often today, projects of the Corps of En- 
gineers are much more marginal in terms 
of cost-to-benefits ratio, and increasingly 
controversial. 

A list of questionable public works 
projects could go on for pages, as every 
Senator knows. Not all of them are Corps 
projects, but many of them are. That is 
why, as we move into the last three dec- 
ades of this century, it is important that 
we reflect carefully on each new project 
we build. What will be its impact on the 
environment? What will it destroy? What 
will it add? Are economic benefits out- 
weighed by other factors? 

To answer these questions wisely, ma- 
jor projects, at least, should be consid- 
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ered individually, as reclamation projects 
are, so that Senators might vote on them 
one at a time, after all of the pertinent 
information is disclosed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the concurrent resolution 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The concurrent resolution 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the con- 
current resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3) to provide for individual approval 
of each Corps of Engineers project by the 
Congress, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. Con. REs. 3 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Re- 
presentatives concurring), That, on and after 
the date of the approval of this Concur- 
rent Resolution, projects to be carried out 
by the Secretary of the Army, through the 
United States Corps of Engineers, shall be 
approved by the Congress on a project-by- 
project basis in lieu of omnibus legisla- 
tion. 


Mr, JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator CHURCH, as a cosponsor 
of a resolution to require separate au- 
thorization of Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects. 

Good water resource projects can 
stand detailed analysis and win accept- 
ance on their merits, without having to 
be lumped together in an omnibus bill. 
This has been amply demonstrated in 
the Federal reclamation program, which 
has been subjected to separate project 
authorization since the construction 
agency was established in 1902. In spite 
of the requirement for separate authori- 
zation by the congressional Interior 
Committees, the Federal reclamation 
program has played a major role in help- 
ing the arid and semiarid West develop 
water needed for its rapid growth during 
the 20th century, and at the same time, 
accumulating a multibillion-dollar back- 
log of authorized projects for future 
funding. 

Having served on both the Senate Pub- 
lic Works and Senate Interior Commit- 
tees, I have no reluctance in urging ac- 
ceptance of this proposal. Soundly con- 
ceived water resource developments are 
some of the best public investments this 
Nation makes, returning multiple bene- 
fits many times in excess of capital costs. 
The projects also generally enhance 
man’s environment by providing valu- 
able water-oriented recreational play- 
grounds, reducing flood damage, pro- 
viding largely pollution-free power gen- 
eration and water transportation, and 
creating oases of irrigated green space 
in the vast open reaches of our plains 
and mountain-desert country. 

However, when such otherwise soundly 
conceived projects are combined into an 
omnibus bill, with projects for every 
State and congressional district, the 
public is led to question their validity 
and to listen to the usually unsubstanti- 
ated charges of “pork barrel’ legisla- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to give this reso- 
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lution a fair hearing and act to remove 
the omnibus bill stigma from a most 
beneficial public works program. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOLuincs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT or U.S. Navy RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


A letter from the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Material (Procurement and Production), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy’s semiannual report of re- 
search and development procurement ac- 
tions of $50,000 and over, covering the period 
1 July through 31 December 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROPOSED MILITARY SELECTIVE Service ACT 


A letter from the Director, Selective Sery- 
ice System, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED SMALL BUSINESS AMENDMENTS OF 
1971 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, submitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to clarify and extend 
the authority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED DEFENSE PRODUCTION AcT oF 1950 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, Executive Office of the 
President, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend and extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE 
Co. 

A letter from the vice president and gener- 
al manager, the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., submitting, pusuant to law, a 
statement for the year 1970 of receipts and 
expenditures of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, submitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Goy- 
ernment of the District of Columbia to fix 
certain fees (with accompanying papers); 

A letter from the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, submitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation relating to benefits for em- 
ployees of the Government of the District of 
Columbia and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); 
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A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, submitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Code to increase the jurisdic- 
tional amount for the administration of 
small estates, to increase the family allow- 
ance, to provide simplified procedures for the 
settlement of estates, and to eliminate pro- 
visions which discriminate against women 
in administering estates (with accompanying 
papers) ; 

A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, submitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); and 

A letter from the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, submitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for payment of 
medical or surgical services or hopsital treat- 
ment of certain disabled former members of 
the Metropolitan Police Department, the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, the United States Park Police force, the 
Executive Protective Service, and the United 
States Secret Service Division, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
REPORT OF DISPOSED FOREIGN EXCESS PROPERTY 


A letter from the general manager, Atomic 
Energy Commission, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on disposed foreign excess property dur- 
ing fiscal year 1970 (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON DISPOSALS OF FOREIGN EXCESS 

PROPERTY 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Office of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on the disposals of foreign ex- 
cess property for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a réport on the need to Improve manage- 
ment of the Army’s tactical vehicles develop- 
ment program (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report concerning positions in the 
United States General Accounting Office in 
Grades GS-16, 17 and 18 and their incum- 
bents, for the calendar year 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED MICRONESIAN CLAIMS ACT OF 1971 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, submitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize an ex gratia con- 
tribution to certain inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands who suffered 
damages arising out of the hostilities of the 
Second World War, to provide for the pay- 
ment of noncombat claims occurring prior to 
July 1, 1951, and to establish a Micronesian 
Claims Commission (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPoRT ON ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 

activities carried on by the Geological Survey 

during the reporting period July 1 through 

December 31, 1970; to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROHIBIT INTER- 
STATE TRANSPORTATION OF MATTERS HARM- 
FUL TO MINORS 
A letter from the Attorney General of the 

United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to prohibit the use of inter- 
state facilities, including the mails, for the 
transportation of certain materials to minors 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EEDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Three letters from the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting proposed legislation (with 
accompanying papers); which were referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 

A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to establish a code system 
for the identification of prescription drugs, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill to establish a National Institute of 
Education, and for other purposes; and 

A bill to assist school districts to meet spe- 
cial problems incident to desegregation, and 
to the elimination, reduction, or prevention 
of racial isolation, in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 

Five letters from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans Administration, transmitting drafts of 
proposed legislation (with accompanying pa- 
pers); which were referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs: 

A bill to repeal the savings provision of 
Public Law 90-493 protecting veterans en- 
titled to disability compensation for arrested 
tuberculosis; 

A bill to amend section 902 of title 38, 
United States Code, to eliminate certain 
duplications in Federal benefits now payable 
for the same, or similar, purpose; 

A bill to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to require that certain veterans 
receiving hospital care from the Veterans’ 
Administration for non-service-connected 
disabilities be charged for such care to the 
extent that they have health insurance or 
similar contracts with respect to such care; 
to prohibit the future exclusion of such cov- 
erage from insurance policies or contracts; 
and for other purposes; 

A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, in order to authorize the Administra- 
tor to make advance educational assistance 
payments to certain veterans; and 

A bill to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices which he 
determines to be reasonable under prevailing 
mortgage market conditions direct loans 
made to veterans under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“A resolution memorializing the President 
of the United States 


“Whereas, The economy of the state of 
New Hampshire is substantially affected by 
the economic health of its shoe industries; 
and 

“Whereas, The percentage of foreign-made 
shoes imported into the United States con- 
tinues to increase rapidly; and 

“Whereas, The shoe industries in the state 
of New Hampshire have been adversely af- 
fected from the flood of foreign imports; and 

“Whereas, Unemployment has increased 
alarmingly in the state of New Hampshire in 
shoe industries because of the lack of quotas 
or tariffs on foreign imports; 
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“Now therefore be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate, the House concurring: 

“That we, the members of the New Hamp- 
shire Senate, and House of Representatives, 
do memorialize the President of the United 
States to establish such quotas and approve 
such tariffs as may be necessary to insure the 
preservation and economic health of our 
domestic shoe industries; 

“That signed copies of this resolution be 
certified by the secretary ot state and sent to 
the President of the United States, the Pres- 
ident of the United States Senate and 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“CALENDAR No. S. 7 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to take such steps as necessary 
to provide for income tax revenue shar- 
ing with the States and their political 
subdivisions 
“Whereas, revenue received by the Fed- 

eral Government from income taxes is de- 

rived from sources in the various states; 
and 

“Whereas, the various states and other 
political entities therein are in dire need 
of financial assistance; and 

“Whereas, it would be most equitable that 
& portion of the income taxes collected by 
the Federal Government be shared with the 
states and their political entities; and 

“Whereas, such sharing should result in 
more efficient government, as some services 
now being rendered by the Federal Govern- 
ment could be done by existing state and 
local government agencies; and 

“Whereas, the members of the General As- 
sembly support the principles of revenue 
sharing and respectfully request the Con- 
gress to take such steps as necessary to pro- 
vide for income tax revenue at the earliest 
possible time. Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate, the House 
of Representatives concurring: 

“That the members of the General As- 
sembly do hereby respectfully request the 
Congress to take such steps as necessary to 
provide for income tax revenue sharing at 
the earliest possible time. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from South 
Carolina.” 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
CANNON, and Mr, PASTORE) : 

5. 382. A bill to promote fair practices in 
the conduct of election campaigns for Fed- 
eral political offices, and for other purposes; 
to the Committees on Finance, Commerce, 
and Rules and Administration jointly, by 
unanimous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when he 
introduced the bill appear earlier in the 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 383. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain rights in the 
State of Florida; and 

S. 384. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell reserved phosphate inter- 
ests of the United States in certain lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owner or owners of such lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. THURMOND and Mr. HOLLINGS) : 

S. 385. A bill to preserve the concept of the 
neighborhood school in American public 
elementary and secondary education; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. GURNEY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 386. A bill for the relief of beneficiaries 
of a certain life insurance policy; 

S. 387. A bill for the relief of Uhel D. Polly; 

S. 388. A bill for the relief of Clara Luisa 
Meyer y Canton Solaun; and 

S. 389. A bill for the relief of Stephen Lance 
Pender, Patricia Jenifer Pender, and Denese 
Gene Pender; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr, DOMINICK: 

5.390. A bill to amend the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 in order to provide for a 
United States Foreign Service Scholarship 
Program; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dominick when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. JAvITs, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
TUNNEY, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. GRAvEL, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. HART, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. GURNEY, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. BURDICK, 
and Mr. Fone) : 

8.391. A bill to amend section 306 of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act to increase the aggregate annual limit 
on grants for water and waste facilities con- 
structed to serve rural areas and to increase 
the aggregate annual limit on grants for 
plans for the development of such facilities; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr, CHURCH, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, Mr. Hart, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Moss, Mr, PACK- 
‘woop, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
STEVENS, and Mr. Tarr): 

S. 392. A bill entitled “The Volunteer Mili- 
tary Act of 1971; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hatrretp when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE) : 

S.393. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
the occupational tax on coin-operated gam- 
ing devices for similar taxes presently im- 
posed by a State where the operation of such 
devices is legal; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 394. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State of 
Nevada; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Brste when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 395. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide automatic 
cost-of-living increases in certain benefits 
for veterans and widows, dependents, and 
dependent parents of certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. CaNNoN when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE) : 

S. 396. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Veterans’ Administration hospital 
in the State of Nevada; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, 

(The remarks of Mr. Cannon when he in- 
troduced the bills appear below under ap- 
propriate headings.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Case, 
Mr. Marutias, and Mr. SCHWEDKER): 

5.397. A bill to extend for 2 additional 
years the authorization of appropriations 
contained in the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the bill appear earlier in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 398. A bill for the relief of Alfred Hud- 
son David; and 

S. 399. A bill for the relief of Albana 
Strani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAXBE (for himself, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. EAGLETON, and Mr. 
MONDALE) : 

S. 400. A bill to establish a Criminal Justice 
Reform Administration in order to provide 
assistance to encourage States and localities 
to undertake comprehensive criminal justice 
reform in order to strengthen police protec- 
tion, improve the prosecution of offenders, 
expedite overcrowded court criminal calen- 
dars and strengthen correctional systems, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, by unanimous-con- 
sent order, then to the Committee on the 
Judiciary when reported by the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Saxse when he intro- 
duced the bill appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 401. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 402. A bill to provide financial assistance 
to candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives to assist in de- 
fraying their election campaign expenses, 
and to repeal the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act of 1966; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 403. A bill to prohibit certain combina- 
tions and control between electric and gas 
utilities; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 404. A bill to authorize the U.S. Office 
of Education to carry out certain activities 
concerning consumers’ education: to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 405. A bill for the relief of Constancia M. 

Lozano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 406. A bill for the relief of Anna De- 

Angelis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 407. A bill to amend section 406(b) of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
shipment of household effects; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 408. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit certain employ- 
ees to establish qualified pension plans for 
themselves in the same manner as if they 
were self-employed; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 409. A bill to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to provide additional cost-of-living 
adjustments in civil service retirement an- 
nuities of certain retired employees in Alaska 
as long as such retired employees continue to 
reside in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

S. 410. A bill to provide that certain travel- 
time of a Federal employee on annual leave, 
having a post of duty in a remote area, be 
excluded from the period of annual leave 
granted the employee; 
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S. 411. A bill to amend the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to Fed- 
eral employees health insurance plans, to re- 
quire periodic open seasons and to require 
prior notice of chanegs of rates in such 
plans; 

S. 412. A bill to permit all compensation 
paid at regular rates to certain employees of 
the Alaska Railroad to be included in the 
computation of their civil service retirement 
annuities; and 

S. 413. A bill to provide that time spent by 
a Federal employee in a travel status shall 
be considered as hours of employment; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced S. 408, S. 410, S. 411 and S. 413 
appear below under the appropriate head- 
ings.) 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and Mr. 
Youne): 

S. 414. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secertary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to 
the Central Dakota Nursing Home; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 415. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arvel Glinz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 416. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bar- 
bara Joseph; and 

S. 417. A bill for the relief of Nicola Galot- 
to; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 418. A bill for the relief of Edwin G. Ost; 

S. 419. A bill for the relief of Luigi For- 
nastier, Lucilla Maria Fornasier, and Lucio 
Fornasier; and 

S. 420. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
De la Rama and Carmen De la Rama; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 421. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide special health care 
benefits for certain surviving dependents; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 422. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 423. A bill to limit Federal payments to 
individual farm producers to $10,000 per 
crop per farm; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S. 424. A bill to require that certain articles 
of wearing apparel be permanently labelled 
with laundering and dry cleaning care in- 
structions; and 

S. 425. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of national standards for warranties 
made with respect to consumer goods dis- 
tributed in or affecting interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. MCINTYRE when he 
introduced the bills appear below under the 
appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr, 
Brrp of West Virginia, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK, Mr. Gravet, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. MoN- 
DALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. MuskIE, Mr. 
PEARSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
STEVENS, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

S. 426. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Services Act to provide for the protection of 
the public health from unnecessary medical 
exposure to ionizing radiation; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mrs. 
SMITH) (by request) : 

S. 427. A bill to amend the Military Selec- 
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tive Service Act of 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 428. A bill to prohibit the use of inter- 
state facilities, including the mails, for the 
transportation of salacious advertising; 

8.429. A bill to prohibit the use of inter- 
state facilities, including the mails, for the 
transportation of certain materials to minors; 
and 

S. 430. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the issuance to 
certain persons of judicial orders to appear 
for the purpose of conducting nontestimo- 
nial identification procedures, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced S. 428 and S. 430 appear later in 
the Record under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
MCCLELLAN) : 

S. 431. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to modify the provisions 
relating to taxes on wagering to insure the 
constitutional rights of taxpayers, to facili- 
tate the collection of such taxes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, by unanimous consent, and when 
reported by that committee to be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced S. 428, S. 430, and S. 431 appear 
later in the Recorp under the appropriate 
headings.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, and Mr. PRoxMIRE). 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution repealing the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he 
introduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 385—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Neighborhood School 
Act of 1971. This legislation is designed 
to alleviate some of the problems being 
faced by our school systems by preserving 
our traditional neighborhood schools. 

It seems to me that as it stands now, 
our national policy is sacrificing sound 
educational goals in pursuit of busing 
and pairing and other ellusive goals. Cer- 
tainly we cannot discount the fact that 
our schools were built and supported not 
by tax dollars alone, but by the combined 
efforts of parents, teachers, and con- 
cerned community citizens. These people 
look to their local schools and properly 
so. I am very much afraid that if we con- 
tinue on our present path, we will succeed 
in ruining the public school system. 

My proposal will allow a student to 
remain in his neighborhood elementary 
or secondary school unless he wants to 
transfer. In other words, no student will 
be forced to attend a school miles away 
in a neighborhood where he has no 
friends or ties for the sole purpose of 
satisfying a balance of races in the class- 
rooms. 

It is evident that however honorable 
the intention of these HEW policies has 
been, the only real result has been more 
confusion, strife and turmoil—and all 
this at the ultimate expense of the stu- 
dents and parents involved. Furthermore, 
there has developed a sharp inconsist- 
ency in the rules of this game. In many 
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cases, what is permissible in some sec- 
tions of the country is not allowed in 
others. The public schools were built to 
provide education for our young people— 
this central fact seems to be forgotten in 
the posturing that is now going on. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that several of my colleagues who share 
my interest in this legislation have 
joined with me in cosponsoring this bill. 

The cosponsors are: Senator ALLEN, 
Senator Sparkman, Senator Tower, Sen- 
ator THURMOND, and Senator HOLLINGS. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement on this subject by the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 385) to preserve the con- 
cept of the neighborhood schools in 
American public elementary and second- 
ary education, introduced by Mr. Gur- 
ney, for himself and other Senators, was 
received, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The material furnished by Mr. Gur- 
NEY is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR TOWER 


Mr. President, I am pleased to support to- 
day the measure introduced by the senior 
Senator from Florida, believing that it is 
a constructive step toward solving the crisis 
that is currently facing our nation’s school 
systems. This measure, the Neighborhood 
School Act of 1971, recognizes that the 
Neighborhood School is one of the finest tra- 
ditions in American education and is one 
that has served this nation and her students 
extremely well. Most of us in this body have 
gone to the Neighborhood School, where our 
classmates were also our neighbors. It is 
this basic social pattern which we wish to 
continue through this measure. 

Likewise, Mr. President, the Act recog- 
nizes that our children have a right and we, 
the parents, have a right to expect that they 
would be allowed to attend the school closest 
to their home, other things being equal. 
What this act specifically does is define the 
criteria under which school boards or other 
bodies may consider the assignment of 
pupils. It is indeed unfortunate that we 
in the Congress are forced to seek the en- 
actment of such measures; however, the ac- 
tions of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the lack of rationality 
of some court decisions on the subject, make 
this action imperative. 

Mr. President, in the last few years the Con- 
gress has passed several laws which would 
prevent H.E.W. from requiring the bussing of 
students in order to experiment in social 
theory. Nevertheless, even with a strict legis- 
lative history and clarification after clarifica- 
tion, the Department has refused to carry 
out the intent of Congress. By one means or 
another, they have consistently required the 
bussing of students before they would ap- 
prove a program and clear the district to re- 
ceive funds under the School Aid R 
What we will do now, is to strictly forbid 
H.E.W. from interfering with neighborhood 
schoois and allow such school zone configura- 
tions where desirable to the districts and 
where practicable. 

Mr. President, I look forward to early hear- 
ings on this bill, so that we may clarify any 
points in Committee which are not readily 
apparent at this time. Likewise, should sound 
educational policies indicate any change in 
the language, it could be accomplished as a 
result of such hearings. In the Congress, our 
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voice has been clear on how we stand on the 
subject of neighborhood schools, but our di- 
rectives have been too often ignored. It is 
time to spell out in no uncertain terms what 
is required under departmental guidelines; it 
is that which we are seeking to do here today. 


S. 390—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
U.S, FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to provide for a U.S. 
Foreign Service scholarship program. 

The essential concept of this bill—to 
better equip our Government employees 
to cope with the increasing demands for 
international understanding—was not 
new when I first introduced the bill in 
the House of Representatives during the 
87th Congress. Since that time the me- 
chanics of the bill have evolved from 
an academy, to a corps, to its present 
structure of a scholarship program, all 
the while retaining the same purpose. 
The bill in its present form represents 
the end product of prior bills which were 
twice favorably reported out of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
but which have not been acted upon by 
the Senate as a whole. 

Before its death, S. 939—last year’s 
bill—received comments from promi- 
nent educators and acknowledged ex- 
perts in the field of international affairs 
and foreign policy, as follows: 

Adm. Arleigh Burke: 

I read with keen interest the amendment 
which you introduced to the Higher Educa- 
tion Act... . I hope you are successful in 
getting it through. 


The late Allen Dulles: 


I am thoroughly in accord with the ob- 
jective you have in mind, 


Harrison Brown, Foreign Secretary, 
National Academy of Sciences: 

In my opinion this is an important step 
forward and I congratulate you on your fore- 


sight. 


Stephen Bailey, chairman, Policy In- 
stitute, Syracuse University Research 
Corp., and former dean, Maxwell School 
of Citizenship: 


I am intrigued and delighted with the no- 
tion of a United States Foreign Service Corps 
which would make use of existing academic 
institutions in educating and training 
American citizens for foreign service careers. 
In my estimation that is a far more efficient 
way of taking care of the educational needs 
of existing and prospective foreign service 
personnel than in the creation of a sepa- 
rate Foreign Service Academy. 


Dr. Philip Mosley, associate dean, Fac- 
ulty of International Affairs, Columbia 
University: 

It is excellent in both its broad purposes 
and its realistic provisions for execution of 
the program. Because of the strenuous ef- 
forts made since 1945 by universities and 
colleges, and by several foundations, the 
institutions of the country offer a wide range 
of intensive programs on international af- 
fairs generally and on the intensive study 
of most of the areas of the world. Your bill 


provides a flexible and efficient way of tap- 
ping these large resources of training and 


research. . . . It could make a tremendous 
difference in the awareness of our people 
about our responsibilities in world affairs 
and in the effectiveness of both the study 
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and the conduct of our foreign policy in its 
very wide ramifications. 


William Langer, professor of history, 
Harvard University, and former mem- 
ber, advisory board, Foreign Service In- 
stitute: 

I am well acquainted with the problems 
of training for service abroad. I have there- 
fore read your bill with great interest. I 
think it is an excellent bill, that will do 
much to strengthen our staffs abroad. I trust 
that it will soon be enacted into law. 


T. Keith Glennan, assistant to the 
chairman, Urban Coalition: 

I am in agreement with the proposal you 
have made and hope that this activity can 
be included in the Omnibus Education Act 
of 1968. 


In addition, the late George Allen, 
former Ambassador and Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, testified on be- 
half of the bill and was an active sup- 
porter of it up to the moment of his un- 
timely demise. 

The present bill contains essentially 
the same language as S. 939, except for a 
new title, several technical changes, and 
two principal deletions. Deleted was sec- 
tion 1211 which transferred control of 
the Foreign Service Institute from the 
Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment to the Foreign Service Board of 
Trustees. The deletion insures the con- 
tinued jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment over the Foreign Service Institute 
and serves to acknowledge the accom- 
plishments of the Institute under State 
Department leadership in its present 
field of expertise. The deletion improves 
the bill by refocusing its thrust on the 
training of those potential and present 
government employees involved in for- 
eign affairs work rather than on training 
Foreign Service officers. The approxi- 
mately 3,400 active Foreign Service offi- 
cers and their replacements presently 
receive training through the Foreign 
Service Institute, but the approximately 
75,000 other Government employees 
working with and in foreign countries 
in various capacities generally do not 
receive any foreign affairs training be- 
fore going on the job. 

To complete the bill’s disentanglement 
from Foreign Service involyement a pro- 
vision of section 1209(b) of S. 939 was 
deleted, thereby returning the selection 
of all Foreign Service officers to the tra- 
ditional competitive examination proc- 
ess. The deleted provision would have 
allowed automatic Foreign officer ap- 
pointment of students enrolled in the 
program upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of graduate degree work and a year 
of specialized study. 

The deletions redefine the scope and 
intent of the bill and should serve to 
eliminate any State Department criti- 
cism. It shouid be noted that the scholar- 
ships provided in the bill are not limited 
to Foreign Service officers of the State 
Department but encompass all person- 
nel who are interested in seeing the U.S. 
Government abroad in all other fields be 
they agriculture, commerce, transporta- 
tion, tourism, or other facets of our re- 
sponsibilities aboad. 

Without enumerating the numerous 
similar bills introduced by others, suf- 
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fice it so say that I personally have in- 
troduced predecessors of this bill in four 
separate congresses. In the course of its 
history, the bill has been refined by com- 
promise and concession to the point that 
further modifications seem unnecessary 
and unwise. 

The major strength of the Foreign 
Service scholarship program is that it 
is just that—a scholarship program. As 
such, it is not an academy program in- 
volving large capita] outlays for build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, but rather 
a program concentrating Federal invest- 
ments in people. A factual cost compari- 
son helps to put this statement in per- 
spective—in fiscal year 1967, it cost $40,- 
200 to commission each student at the 
Naval Academy, $48,697 at the Military 
Academy, and $50,933 at the Air Force 
Academy, while the ROTC program—a 
scholarship system very similar to that 
in my bill—costs the American taxpayer 
about $7,500 to commission each student. 
The program would utilize the existing 
77 institutions in 31 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico which offer 
career curriculums in international re- 
lations and those 41 other institutions in 
21 States and the District of Columbia 
which have curriculums for foreign serv- 
ice and diplomacy training. The advan- 
tage of such a program is that it provides 
access to the full breadth of disciples 
taught by the top minds in the country 
while maintaining the flexibility and in- 
dependence necessary to maximize op- 
portunities for charting new courses in 
foreign affairs, education and practice, 
and altering old ones. It utilizes, rather 
than competes with, the facilities and 
academic expertise of educational insti- 
tutions, public and private, while pre- 
serving their control and objectiveness. 

Through a comprehensive scholarship 
program, the bill wouid make readily ac- 
cessible to two principal groups the best 
possible education, training, and re- 
search facilities in the country. One 
group to benefit by the program would 
be those undergraduate and graduate 
students who are interested in pursuing 
approved courses of study or research 
activities in the field of foreign affairs. 
In addition to providing the obvious stu- 
dent financial aid, the student scholar- 
ship program would serve to acknowl- 
edge as a national commitment the rec- 
ognition of foreign affairs training as an 
educational equivalent to that of train- 
ing doctors, teachers, military officers, 
and football players. This recognition is 
particularly important because it would 
attract those talented 18- to 20-year-old 
students interested in a career in for- 
eign affairs which in the past have, of 
necessity, accepted scholarships in other 
educational fields. The net result is that 
the Federal Government has been limited 
to competing for graduate-level students 
from a talent pool depleted by those stu- 
dents who committed themselves earlier 
in their educational careers. 

Second, the student scholarship pro- 
gram would represent a Federal commit- 
ment to those talented, economically dis- 
advantaged high school students who 
heretofore never had the opportunity 
either to enter or to complete college. 
The Federal Government would be the 
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true beneficiary of the education of such 
disadvantaged students who, armed with 
values and concepts unique to their back- 
ground, would furnish a new and refresh- 
ing dimension to our foreign affairs 
policy. 

The undergraduate and graduate 
scholarship programs would provide 
compenastion for tuition, texts, labora- 
tory fees, and subsistence payments for 
as many as 5,000 qualified students pur- 
suing full-time courses of study leading 
to a degree at a Board-approved institu- 
tion. In return for the financial assist- 
ance rendered by the Government, the 
student would be obligated to accept em- 
ployment with the United States for an 
amount of time as determined by the 
Board. 

Equally important is the program’s 
statement of national commitment to a 
program of bettering the Nation’s for- 
eign affairs personnel by providing schol- 
arships for education, training, or re- 
search for officers and employees of the 
Federal Government. Also section 1204 
provides for orientation and language 
training at program institutions for 
members of the families of persons ad- 
mitted to the program and officers and 
employees soon to be assigned duties in 
the field of foreign affairs. Those officers 
and employees selected for admission into 
the program by the head of their depart- 
ment or agency would receive compensa- 
tion for travel, packing, storing, and al] 
necessary education expenses. In return, 
the employee would be obligated to re- 
main in the employ of the Government 
for a specified amount of time. 

The Congress recognizes that the world 
and universe are growing smaller in 
terms of time and space, which necessi- 
tates now—and will demand in the fu- 
ture—constant contact, knowledge and 
understanding among all the peoples of 
the world in diplomatic, cultural, and 
commercial exchanges. Success of these 
exchanges and the survival of the world 
may depend upon the ability, education, 
training, and intelligence of the men and 
women charged with the responsibilities 
relating to the foreign affairs of the 
United States, This legislation would as- 
sure that there is adequate opportunity 
for the young men and women of the 
United States to enter this vast field with 
the best possible training of their abili- 
ties and to advance the education and 
training of the officers and employees of 
the government currently engaged in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill and section-by-section 
analysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 390) to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 in order to pro- 
vide for a U.S. Foreign Service scholar- 
ship program, introduced by Mr. DOMI- 
NicK, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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s. 390 
A bill to amend the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 in order to provide for a United 
States Foreign Service Scholarship Program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

(a) This Act may be cited as the “United 
States Foreign Service Scholarship Program 
Act.” 

(b) The Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by redesignating title XII and 
sections 1201, 1202, 1204, and 1205, and all 
references thereto, as title XIII and sections 
1801, 1302, 1303, and 1304, respectively, and 
(2) by inserting after title XI a new title as 
follows: 


“TITLE XII—UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
SERVICE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1201. The Congress recognizes that 
the world and the universe are growing 
smaller in terms of time and space which 
necessitates now, and will demand in the 
future, constant informed contact, knowl- 
edge, and understanding among all the peo- 
ples of the world in diplomatic, cultural, 
and commercial exchanges. The success of 
these exchanges and the survival of the 
world may depend upon the ability, educa- 
tion, training, and intelligence of the men 
and women charged with responsibilities re- 
lating to the foreign affairs of the United 
States. To assure that there is adequate op- 
portunity for the young men and women of 
the United States to enter this vast field 
with the best possible training of their natu- 
ral abilities and to advance the professional 
education and training of the officers and 
employees of the Government currently en- 
gaged in the field of foreign affairs, there is 
hereby established, as provided in the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this title, a United 
States Foreign Services Scholarship Program 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Program’). 
The members of the Program shall be all stu- 
dents admitted to the Program under section 
1205, and all officers and employees of the 
Government admitted to the Program under 
section 1207, who are enrolled in a program 
of education, training, or research, or a 
course of study approved by the Board under 
section 1204. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 1202. As used in this title— 

“(a) ‘Government’ means the Government 
of the United States; 

“(b) ‘non-Federal institution of higher 
education’ means an institution of higher 
education which is not owned or substan- 
tially controlled by the Government of the 
United States; 

“(c) ‘Board’ means the Board of Trustees 
of the Program; 

“(d) ‘department or agency’ means an 
executive department, a military depart- 
ment, an independent establishment, or a 
Government corporation as specified in chap- 
ter 1 of title 5, United States Code; 

“(e) ‘training month’ means any month 
during which a member of the Program ad- 
mitted under section 1205 is taking at least 
the minimum level of credit hours in a full- 
time course of study prescribed by the Board, 
or is taking field training as assigned by the 
Board; and 

“(f) ‘dependent’, when used in relation to 
a dependent of a member of the Program 
admitted under section 1205, means an indi- 
vidual who qualifies as a dependent of such 
member under section 152 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended. 


“BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


“Sec. 1203. (a) The management and su- 
pervision of the Program shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees. The Board shall develop 
and support, as provided hereinafter, pro- 
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grams of education, training, and research 
in the field of foreign affairs designed to pre- 
pare, Or advance the qualifications of mem- 
bers of the Program for service with the 
United States in positions or programs re- 
lated to such field. 

“(b) The Board shall consist of the Sec- 
retary of State, four persons experienced in 
higher education or training and education 
in foreign affairs, to be appointed by the 
President, two members of the United States 
Senate to be appointed by the Vice President, 
and two members of the House of Represent- 
atives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Not more than 
one of the trustees appointed from the Sen- 
ate nor one of the trustees appointed from 
the House of Representatives shall be of the 
same political party. 

“(c) (1) The term of each member of the 
Board appointed from the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall be two years. 

“(2) The term of each member of the 
Board appointed by the President shall be 
four years; except that of the first four per- 
sons appointed by the President two shall be 
designated to serve for two years and two 
shall be designated to serve for four years. 

“(3) Members of the Board shall be eligible 
for reappointment. 

“(d) Vacancies created by death or resig- 
nation shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made, 
except that the person eppointed to fill the 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the trustee whom he shall 
succeed. 

“(e) Members of the Board shall serve 
without pay, but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform - 
ance of their duties. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1204. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this title, the Board is authorized 
and directed to make arrangements with 
qualified non-Federal institutions of higher 
education providing for the admission of 
qualified members of the Program to such 
institutions for their enrollment in programs 
operated by and at such institutions which 
are designed to— 

“(1) enable qualified students who are 
admitted to the Program pursuant to sec- 
tion 1205 to pursue full-time courses of study 
approved by the Board relating to the field of 
foreign affairs and leading to the granting 
of an undergraduate or graduate degree; 

“(2) enable qualified officers and employees 
of the Government having duties or respon- 
sibilities in the field of foreign affairs who 
are admitted to the Program pursuant to 
section 1207 to pursue, on a voluntary basis 
and on such terms and conditions as the 
Board may prescribe, professional education, 
training and research activities approved by 
the Board relating to the field of foreign 
affairs, including selected subjects from a 
general curriculum, or to pursue full-time 
courses of study approved by the Board re- 
lating to the field of foreign affairs and lead- 
ing to an undergraduate or graduate degree; 
and 


“(3) enable selected members of the Pro- 
gram to engage in research activities ap- 
proved by the Board relating to the field of 
foreign affairs. 


In addition, such arrangements shall provide 
for @ program of appropriate orientation and 
language training by and at such institutions 
for members of the families of persons ad- 
mitted to the Program or of officers and 
employees of the Government who are not 
members of the Program, but have duties or 
responsibilities in the field of foreign affairs, 
in anticipation of, or on account of, the 
assignment of such members of the Program 
or officers or employees of the Government 
to a foreign country or area. 
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“(b) In carrying out its functions under 
subsection (a), the Board shall not enter 
into any arrangement with a non-Federal 
institution of higher education unless such 
arrangement provides that such institution 
will offer to members of the Program, as a 
part of its curriculum, courses of study or 
activities of education, training, or research 
in the field of foreign affairs approved by 
the Board as satisfactory of, in order to pre- 
pare, or advance the qualifications of mem- 
bers of the Program for service with the 
United States in positions or programs re- 
lated to the field of foreign affairs. 

“(c) The Board shall, pursuant to guide- 
lines established, after consultation with de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
concerned with future personnel needs in the 
field of foreign affairs, determining the num- 
ber of persons who may receive instruc- 
tions and training under the Program. 
Not more than three thousand five hundred 
students may be admitted under section 1205 
as new members of the Program in any aca- 
demic year for the purpose of pursuing 
courses of study leading to an undergrad- 
uate degree, and not more than fifteen hun- 
dred students may be admitted under sec- 
tion 1205 as new members of the Program 
in any academic year for the purpose of pur- 
suing courses of study leading to a graduate 
degree. 

“NOMINATION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 
INTO PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1205. (a) The Board shall provide 
for the holding of annual competitive under- 
graduate and graduate examinations to de- 
termine the admission of applicants into the 
Program from among students who are nomi- 
nated pursuant to subsection (c). Such ex- 
aminations shall test the intellectual ca- 
pacities and training of the applicant and 
his aptitude for service in the field of foreign 
affairs. The Board shall develop such ex- 
aminations in consultation with non-Federal 
institutions of higher education with which 
it has made arrangements under section 1204. 

“(b) Applicants for the annual under- 
graduate examination held by the Board 
shall be citizens of the United States who 
are graduates of, or attending, a public sec- 
ondary school in, or any private secondary 
school accredited by, a State, or a public or 
private secondary school in a foreign coun- 
try which in the judgment of the Board pro- 
vides an educational program for which it 
awards a certificate of graduation generally 
accepted as constituting the equivalent of 
that awarded by secondary schools accredited 
by a State. Applicants for the annual grad- 
uate examination held by the Board shall be 
citizens of the United States who are grad- 
uates of, or attending, an institution of 
higher education in the United States or of an 
institution of higher education in a foreign 
country which provides an educational pro- 
gram for which it awards a degree which in 
the judgment of the Board is generally ac- 
cepted as constituting the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree awarded by similar insti- 
tutions in the United States. No applicant 
shall be eligible to take any such examina- 
tion unless he has first been nominated pur- 
suant to subsection (c). 

“(c) (1) A total of eight thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-four applicants shall be 
nominated each year to take the annual 
competitive examinations held by the Board 
as follows: 

“(A) two hundred and twenty from the 
United States at large as follows: 

“(i) one hundred nominated by the Pres- 
ident, 

“(ii) sixty-six nominated by the Vice 
President, and 

“(iii) fifty-four nominated by the Sec- 
retary of State; 

“(B) thirty from each State, fifteen nom- 
inated by each Senator from the State; 
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“(C) fifteen from each congressional dis- 
trict, nominated by the Representative from 
the district; 

“(D) three from each State nominated by 
the Governor of the State; 

“(E) seven from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico nominated by the resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico; 

“(F) ten from the District of Columbia, 
nominated by the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(G) three from the Virgin Islands, nom- 
inated by the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands; 

“(II) three from Americans Samoa, nom- 
inated by the Governor of American Samoa; 

“(I) three from Guam, nominated by the 
Governor of Guam; and 

“(J) three from the Canal Zone, nomi- 
nated by the Governor of the Canal Zone. 

“(2) No person may be nominated under 
clauses (B) through (I), inclusive, of para- 
graph (1) unless such person is domiciled in 
the State, or in the congressional district, 
from which such person is nominated, or in 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, or Guam if nominated from one of 
those places. To be eligible for nomination by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, a person 
must be a resident of the Canal Zone, or 
a member of the family of a resident of the 
Canal Zone, or a member of the family of 
a@ civilian officer or employee of the United 
States or the Panama Canal Company re- 
siding in the Republic of Panama. 

“(3) After the initial three years of op- 
eration of the program, if the Board deter- 
mines that the total number of applicants 
who will be qualified and admitted as new 
members in the Program prior to the be- 
ginning of any academic year under this 
section for the purpose of pursuing courses 
of study during such academic year leading 
to undergraduate or graduate degrees, re- 
spectively, will be below the total number 
of applicants who may be so admitted to 
the Program in accordance with section 
1204(c), the Board may nominate to take a 
competitive examination held prior to such 
academic year, and select for admission to 
the Program, in the order of merit estab- 
lished by such examination, such additional 
number of eligible applicants as the Board 
finds will be necessary to meet the needs 
of the Program in such academic year and 
will not exceed the limitations set forth in 
section 1204(c). 

“(d) Applicants under this section shall be 

selected for membership in the Program in 
the order of merit established by the annual 
examinations held by the Board pursuant to 
this section, but no person shall be eligible 
for admission as a member of the Program 
unless he is a graduate of a public or private 
secondary school described in subsection (b) 
in the case of a student intending to pursue 
a course of study leading to an undergrad- 
uate degree or a graduate of an institution of 
higher education described in subsection (b) 
in the case of a student intending to pursue 
a course of study leading to a graduate de- 
gree, 
“(e) Except as provided in this section, no 
competitive or other similar examination 
shall be required for admission of any per- 
son as a member of the Program under this 
section. 


“COMPENSATION AND PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 
AND SUBSISTENCE FOR STUDENT MEMBERS 


“Sec. 1206. (a) Members of the Program 
who are admitted under section 1205 and are 
maintaining satisfactory progress in, and 
taking at least the minimum level of credit 
hours in, full-time courses of study as pre- 
scribed by the Board shall be compensated 
for tuition, texts, laboratory fees and asso- 
ciated course materials, and shall receive 
subsistence payments as provided in this 
section. No compensation or payments shall 
be made except in accordance with proce- 
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dures established by the Board to assure their 
accuracy and appropriateness. 

“(b) The subsistance payments which shall 
be payable under this section are as follows: 

“(1) A single student member shall re- 
ceive $200 subsistence pay per training 
month. 

“(2) A married student member having a 
dependent spouse shall receive $250 sub- 
sistence pay per training month, and if they 
have a dependent child or children an addi- 
tional allowance of $30 for each dependent 
child shall be paid per training month. 

“(3) Where both a husband and wife 
member are students under the program and 
are cohabiting, their joint subsistence pay 
shall be $300 per training month, and if they 
have a dependent child or children an addi- 
tional allowance of $30 for each dependent 
child shall be paid per training month. 

“(4) Where both a husband and a wife 
member are students under the Program and 
are legally separated they each shall receive 
the same subsistence pay per training month 
as would a single student, but if either spouse 
has a dependent child or children an addi- 
tional allowance of $30 per training month 
shall be paid to the entitled spouse for each 
dependent child. 

“(5) Student members shall be granted an 
additional allowance of $30 per training 
month for each dependent not a spouse or 
a child of such student member. 


“ADMISSION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES INTO THE PROGRAM; EXPENSES AND 
COMPENSATION 
“Sec. 1207. (a) The head of each Govern- 

ment department or agency is authorized (1) 

to select officers and employees of such de- 

partment or agency who may volunteer to 
be admitted to the Program to pursue edu- 
cation, training or research or a course of 
study within the Program, (2) to pay all or 
any part of the pay (except overtime, holi- 
day, or night differential pay) of any such 
officer or employee so selected for the period 
of such education, training or research, or 
course of study, as a member of the Pro- 
gram, and (3) to pay or reimburse such of- 
ficer or employee for all or part of the neces- 
sary expenses of such education, training, or 
research, or course of study, without regard 
to section 529 of title 31, United States Code, 
including the necessary costs of (A) the 
travel expenses of such officer or employee 
and the transportation expenses of his im- 
mediate family, (B) the expenses of pack- 
ing, crating, transporting, and temporarily 
storing, draying, and unpacking his house- 
hold goods and personal effects to the extent 
authorized by section 5724 of title 5, United 
States Code, (C) purchase or rental of 
books, materials and supplies, and (D) all 
other services or facilities directly related to 
the education, training, or research, or course 
of study of such officer or employee within 
the Program. The head of each government 
department or agency shall prescribe, with 
the approval of the Board, limitations von- 
cerning the number of officers and employees 
of such department or agency who may be 
selected for admission to the Program at the 
same time and the period of time which may 
be spent by such officers and employees in 
study, training, or research, or a course of 
study within the Program. The provisions of 
section 1206 shall not apply to any Govern- 
ment officers or employees admitted to the 

Program under this section. 

“(b) Appropriations made available to any 
Government department or agency or the 
payment of salaries and expenses of officers 
and employees of such department or agency 
shall be available for making payments un- 
de> this section to members of the Program 
selected from such department or agency. 

“(c) During any period for which any Gov- 
ernment officer or employee who is admitted 
to the Program under this section is sepa- 
rated from his usual duties of employment 
with any Government department or agency 
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for the purpose of education, training, or re- 
search or a course of study within the Pro- 
gram, such officer or employee shall be con- 
sidered to have performed service, as an 
officer or employee of such department or 
agency at the rate of compensation received 
immediately prior to commencing such edu- 
cation, training, or research or course of 
study (including any increase in compensa- 
tion provided by law during the period of 
such activity) for the purposes of (1) retire- 
ment pensions including when applicable 
civil service retirement pensions as pro- 
vided in subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, (2) life insurance in- 
cluding when applicable Federal employees 
group life insurance as provided in chapter 
87 of title 5, United States Code, and (3) 
health insurance including when applicable 
Federal employees group health insurance 
as provided in chapter 89 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(d) Each Government officer or employee 
who is admitted to the Program under this 
section shall, on completion of the period 
of education, training, or research or a 
course of study within the Program, be en- 
titled to continue service in his former posi- 
tion or a position of at least like seniority 
and status in the department or agency from 
which he was selected for such education, 
training, or research or course of study and 
shall be entitled to at least the rate of basic 
pay to which he would have been entitled had 
he continued in his usual service with such 
department or agency. On resumption of his 
usual duties with such department or agency, 
the department or agency shall restore such 
officer’s or employee's sick leave account, by 
credit or charge, to its status at the time he 
commenced education, training, or research 
or a course of study within the Program. 


“AGREEMENT TO ENTER INTO OR CONTINUE GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE AFTER COMPLETING THE 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1208. The Board shall obtain from 
each person admitted to the Program, other 
than members of a family receiving orienta- 
tion or language training under section 1204 
(a), such agreement as the Board may deem 
necessary to assure that such person will 
accept employment with the United States, 
unless already so employed, and will remain 
in the employ of the United States, wher- 
ever assigned by the employing department or 
agency, for such period after completion of 
their education, training, research, or course 
of study within the Program as is prescribed 
by (1) the Board in the case of students ad- 
mitted to the Program under section 1205, or 
(2) the head of the employing department 
or agency in the case of Government officers 
and employees selected for admission to the 
Program from such department or agency 
under section 1207. 


“ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENT MEMBERS FOR FIELD 
TRAINING AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


“Sec. 1209. (a) During the course of study 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree, each student admitted to the Program 
under section 1205 may be assigned at the 
discretion of the Board for field training with 
any program of the Government relating to 
the field of foreign relations conducted by 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. The period of field training assign- 
ment for a member of the Program under 
this subsection may not exceed two consec- 
utive months in any calendar year during 
the first three years of undergraduate study, 
nor more than six consecutive months dur- 
ing the fourth year of undergraduate study 
or any academic year of graduate study. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided by any 
law of the United States or regulation pre- 
scribed by the Board, each student admitted 
to the Program under section 1205 shall, upon 
satisfactory completion of his course of study 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate 
degree, or within such period of time there- 
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after as the Board finds to be reasonable to 
prepare and submit any thesis or dissertation 
related to his course of study. be available 
for assignment in the discretion of and 
by the Board (1) for hiring or appointment 
by the United States in connection with any 
program of the Government relating to the 
field of foreign affairs conducted by any de- 
partment or agency of the Government, or 
(2) if such member has completed a course 
of study leading to a graduate degree, for 
one year of specialized study in a particular 
foreign country or area in which he may 
later be assigned for Government service. 
“(c) Prior to making any assignments 
under this section, the Board shall consult 
with interested departments and agencies of 
the Government to determine the personnel 
requirements of their programs relating to 
the field of foreign affairs. To the extent 
practicable, members of the Program shall 
be assigned in accordance with their pref- 
erences for a particular Government program. 


“ROTATION FOR SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 1210. All members of the Program 
who have satisfactorily completed their edu- 
cation, training, or research, or course of 
study within the Program and are employed 
by, or remain in the employment of, the 
United States under this title shall be as- 
signed to Government duties within the 
United States for a minimum of one year 
during every five that they are employed 
in any Government program in the field of 
foreign affairs; except that the provisions 
of this subsection may be waived when the 
United States is at war as declared by Con- 
gress. 

“STAFF OF BOARD 

“Sec. 1211. (a) The Board may appoint 
and fix the compensation of a staff consisting 
of not more than five professional staff mem- 
bers, and such clerical staff members as may 
be necessary. Such appointments shall be 
made and such compensation shall be fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifi- 
cation and General Schedule pay rates. 

“(b) The Board may designate one mem- 
ber from the professional staff who shall 
serve as the chief staff officer of the Board 
and shall exercise, under the supervision and 
in accordance with the policies of the Board, 
such of the powers and duties granted to 
the Board as it deems appropriate, 

“(c) The Board may procure such tem- 
porary and intermittent services as are au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 
a day for individuals. 


“ACQUISITION OF REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
BY BOARD 


“Sec. 1212. The Board shall have the power 
to acquire and hold property, real or per- 
sonal, and to receive and accept money or 
other property, real or personal, bequeathed, 
devised, or donated, and to use, sell, or other- 
wise dispose of such property for the purpose 
of carrying out this title. 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ACADEMY 


“Sec. 1213. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize the Board to estab- 
lish any educational institution, or to ap- 
point or hire any person to serve on the 
faculty or staff of any educational institu- 
tion. 

“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec, 1214. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Board to carry out 
the purposes of this title (other than sec- 
tion 1207), $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972; $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973; $45,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; and $60,- 
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000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975; but for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and each succeeding fiscal year, only 
such sums may be appropriated as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law.” 


The analysis presented by Mr. DOMI- 
NICK is as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1201——-ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


To provide more widespread opportunity 
for entering and more adequate training of 
persons already engaged in the field of for- 
eign affairs, a foreign scholarship program 
would be established, consisting of students 
and Government employees selected for ad- 
mission under the provisions of this title, 
and enrolled in a program of education, 
training, or research approved by the board 
of trustees established hereunder. 


SECTION 1202— DEFINITIONS 


This section defines the following terms 
for the purposes of the bill: 

(1) Government—the Government of the 
United States; 

(2) non-Federal institution of higher ed- 
ucation—an institution of higher education 
which is not owned or substantially con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States. Expressly intended to exempt insti- 
tutions such as the Armed Service Acad- 
emies; 

(3) Board—the board of trustees of the 
program; 

(4) department or agency—an executive 
department, a military department, an in- 
dependent establishment, or a Government 
corporation as specified in chapter 1 of title 
5, United States Code; 

(5) training month—any month during 
which a member of the program admitted 
under section 1205 is taking at least the 
minimum level of credit hours in a full-time 
course of study prescribed by the Board, or 
is taking field training as assigned by the 
Board; and 

(6) dependent, when used in relation to 
a dependent of a member of the program 
admitted under section 1205—an individual 
who qualifies as a dependent of such mem- 
ber under section 152 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended. 


SECTION 1203——-BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


A Board of Trustees consisting of the Sec- 
retary of State, four persons experienced in 
higher education or training and education 
in foreign relations appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two Senators, not of the same political 
party, appointed by the Vice President, and 
two Representatives, not of the same political 
party, appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
The Board would be charged with manage- 
ment and supervision of the program, and de- 
velopment and support of programs of edu- 
cation, training, and research, designed to 
prepare, or advance the qualifications of, 
members of the program for service with the 
United States in positions or programs re- 
lated to foreign affairs. Members of the Board 
would serve without pay, but with reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses, for terms of 2 years (Senate, 
House, and first two educator appointees of 
the President) or 4 years (all other educator 
appointees of the President, of which two 
would be appointed every 2 years), and might 
be reappointed. 


SECTION 1204——-ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS 

The Board would be authorized to make 
arrangements with qualified non-Federal in- 
stitutions of higher education to admit qual- 
ified members of the program to institutions 
approved by the Board, including— 

(1) in any academic year, not more than 
3,500 undergraduate and not more than 1,500 
graduate student members, for full-time 
courses of study leading to, respectively; un- 
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dergraduate or graduate degrees in foreign 
affairs; 

(2) Government employee members for 
professional education, training, and research 
activities or for full-time courses of study 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree in foreign affairs; 

(3) selected members of the program for 
research activities in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. 

The arrangements must include a program 
for appropriate orientation and language 
training at the institution for members of 
the families of persons admitted to the pro- 
gram if it is anticipated the program mem- 
ber will be assigned to a foreign country or 
area. Such orientation and language train- 
ing must also be available for members of 
the families of officers and employees of the 
Federal Government who are not program 
members, but who have duties or respon- 
sibilities in the field of foreign affairs, when 
it becomes apparent the officer or employee 
will be assigned to a foreign country or area. 


SECTION 1205— NOMINATION AND ADMISSION 
OF STUDENTS INTO PROGRAM 


The total of 3,500 undergraduate and 1,500 
graduate student members of the program 
authorized for admission in any year would 
be selected in order of merit by annual 
competitive undergraduate and graduate ex- 
aminations held by the Board, to test the 
intellectual capacity, training, and aptitude 
for foreign affairs of 8,424 persons eligible 
to take the examination and nominated in 
accordance with provisions of this section. 
(After 3 years, if it appeared in any year 
that this procedure would not qualify for 
admission into the program the number of 
student members who might be admitted, an 
additional competitive examination would be 
given to nominees of the Board.) 

Applicants for the annual undergraduate 
examination would be required to be citizens 
of the United States who had graduated from, 
or were attending, a public secondary school 
in, or a private secondary school accredited 
by, a State or a secondary school in a foreign 
country with an educational program ap- 
proved by the Board. Applicants for the an- 
nual graduate examination would be required 
to be citizens of the United States who had 
graduated from, or were attending, an in- 
stitution of higher education in the United 
States or an institution of higher education 
in a foreign country which awards a degree 
which in the Board’s judgment is generally 
accepted as equivalent to a bachelor’s degree 
in the United States. (Before admission into 
the program, a student member would need 
to have graduated from such secondary school 
or institution of higher learning, as the case 
might be.) 

The annual competitive examination could 
be taken only by applicants nominated as 
follows: 

(1) 220 nominated from the United States 
at large (100 by the President, 66 by the Vice 
President, 54 by the Secretary of State); 

(2) 1,650 nominated from the 50 States 
(15 by each Senator, three by each Gov- 
ernor); 

(3) 6,525 nominated from the 435 Congres- 
sional districts (15 by the Representative 
from each district); 

(4) Ten from the District of Columbia, 
nominated by the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(5) Nineteen from outlying areas (seven 
nominated by the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, three by the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, three by the Governor 
of American Samoa, three by the Governor 
of Guam, and three by the Governor of the 
Canal Zone) 

Total 8,424, 

Except with respect to nominees at large, 
and from the Canal Zone, nominations could 
be made only from among persons domiciled 
in the State, congressional district, or geo- 
graphical area from which nominated. 
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SECTION 1206—COMPENSATION AND PAYMENT tive months during the fourth year of un- 


OF EXPENSES AND SUBSISTENCE FOR STUDENT 

MEMBERS 

Student members of the program admitted 
under section 1205 and maintaining satis- 
factory progress in courses of study pre- 
scribed by the Board would be compensated 
for tuition, texts, laboratory fees, and asso- 
ciated course materials and would be eligible 
to receive subsistence payments in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the 
Board. Subsistence payments per training 
month would be $200 for a single student or 
& student legally separated; $250 for a 
married student with a dependent spouse, 
and $300 for husband and wife student mem- 
bers who are living together. An additional 
$30 per training month would be paid for 
each dependent child of a student member, 
or for a dependent other than his spouse or 
child. 


SECTION 1207—ADMISSION OF GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES INTO THE PROGRAM; 
EXPENSES AND COMPENSATION 


The head of each Government department 
or agency would be authorized to select from 
among its employees volunteering for ad- 
mission into the program, to prescribe limi- 
tations on the number of employees selected, 
and the length of their course of study. 
From appropriations made available for the 
payment of salaries and expenses of employ- 
ees of such department or agency, employees 
so selected would be authorized to be paid 
their regular salaries, and (without regard to 
31 U.S.C, 529) to be reimbursed for necessary 
expenses of such education, training, or re- 
search (including travel expense of such em- 
ployee, transportation expenses of his im- 
mediate family, cost of transporting or stor- 
ing his household goods and personal effects 
to the extent authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5724, 
purchase or rental of books, materials, and 
supplies, and other services or facilities re- 
lated to his education, training, or research). 
A Government employee’s period of educa- 
tion, training, or research within a program 
would be deemed to be Government service 
for purposes of civil service retirement, Fed- 
eral employees’ group life and health insur- 
ance, and at the completion thereof, the em- 
ployee would have reemployment rights to a 
position of at least like seniority and status 
in the department or agency from which he 
was selected, with restoration of sick leave 
credit, and at the rate of pay to which he 
would have been entitled if he had continued 
his usual service in such department or 
agency. 

SECTION 1208—AGREEMENT TO ENTER INTO OR 

CONTINUE GOVERNMENT SERVICE AFTER COM- 

PLETING THE PROGRAM 


Each person admitted to the program 
(other than a family member receiving lan- 
guage or orientation training under sec. 
1204) would make such agreement as the 
Board deemed necessary to insure that, after 
completion of his education, training, or re- 
search within the program, such person 
would accept Federal employment, unless 
already so employed, and remain in Federal 
employment, wherever assigned by the em- 
ploying department or agency and for such 
period as would be prescribed by the Board, 
in the case of students admitted under sec- 
tion 1205, or by the head of the employing 
department or agency in the case of Govern- 
ment employees admitted under section 1207. 


SECTION 1209—-ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENT MEM- 
BERS FOR FIELD TRAINING AND GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


The Board might assign any student mem- 
ber of the program admitted under section 
1205 for fleld training with any Government 
program relating to foreign affairs for not 
more than 2 consecutive months in any of 
the first 3 calendar years of his undergradu- 
ate study, and for not more than 6 consecu- 


dergraduate study or any academic year of 
graduate study. Except as otherwise provided 
by law or by regulation of the Board, a stu- 
dent member who received an undergraduate 
or graduate degree under the program would 
be available for assignment by the Board 
in consultation with interested departments 
and agencies of Government and, to the 
extent practicable, in accordance with the 
student's preferences (1) to be hired by any 
department or agency of Government for a 
program relating to the fleld of foreign af- 
fairs, or (2) in the case of a student member 
who received 2 graduate degree under the 
Program, for 1 year of specialized study in a 
foreign country or area in which he might 
later be assigned for Government service. 
As previously discussed, the portion of the 
section was deleted because of State Depart- 
ment objections to Foreign Service officer- 
ship upon successful completion of gradu- 
ate degree study and specialized study with- 
out competitive examination. 


SECTION 1210-——ROTATION FOR SERVICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Except in time of war declared by Con- 
gress, program members who satisfactorily 
completed education, training, or research, 
or course of study within a program, and who 
were employed by the United States in the 
field of foreign affairs, would be assigned 
Government duties within the United States 
for at least 1 of every 5 years of such em- 
ployment. 

SECTION 1211—STAFF OF BOARD 


Original section 1211 completely deleted 
with succeeding sections redesignated ac- 
cordingly and all references thereto because 
of State Department complaint about trans- 
fer of Foreign Service Institute, discussed 
infra. The Board would be authorized to 
make appointments in the competitive serv- 
ice and to fix the compensation, in accord- 
ance with civil service classification and 
general schedule pay rates, of not more than 
five professional staff members (including a 
chief staff officer of the Board) and such 
clerical staff members as might be necessary. 

The Board would be authorized to procure 
temporary or intermittent services pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 3109, at rates not to exceed $100 
per day for individuals, 


SECTION 1212—ACQUISITION OF REAL OR 
PERSONAL PROPERTY BY BOARD 

The Board would have the power to ac- 
quire, hold, use, sell, or otherwise dispose of 
property, real or personal, and to accept gifts 
or bequests, to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

SECTION 1213—PROHIBITION AGAINST 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ACADEMY 

The Board would have no authority to 
establish any educational institution, nor to 
appoint any person to serve on the faculty 
or staff of any educational institution. 

SECTION 1214—AUTHORIZATION 

To carry out the purposes of title XII 
(except Sec. 1207), appropriations to the 
Board would be authorized in the amount 
of $15 million in fiscal 1972, $30 million in 
fiscal 1973, $45 million in fiscal 1974, $60 
million in fiscal 1975, and in fiscal 1976 and 
each succeeding fiscal year, such sums as 
Congress might authorize. 


S. 391—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO ADEQUATE SEW- 
ERS IN SMALL TOWN AND RURAL 
AREAS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
rural areas and small towns across the 
country, adequate sewers are not merely 
an environmental nicety—they are an 
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economic necessity. The problem of ad- 
equate sewers in small towns is trouble- 
some to me, as I am sure it is to other 
Senators. 

Adequate sewage treatment plants 
have received much attention lately, as 
environmental protection needs are 
headline items. While I certainly share 
this concern, I must once again em- 
phasize that it is not for environmen- 
tal reasons alone that we must assist our 
small towns and rural areas. We must 
recognize that adequate water and sewer 
systems are needed if our small towns 
are to prosper or survive. 

Without satisfactory sewage treatment 
plants in these areas, economic growth 
is stifled and economic decay receives 
unwitting assistance. Small town officials 
in Oregon have discussed with me the 
monumental problems they have in at- 
tracting any new construction in areas 
without reliable sewer systems. Mayors, 
chamber of commerce presidents, eco- 
nomic development officials, and others 
in Oregon have told me that they are 
handcuffed in attempting to lure any 
new enterprises to their areas when no 
adequate sewer systems exist. 

The lack of sewers strangles efforts to 
introduce new industry, construct new 
motels, build new homes—anything that 
would make the area a better place to 
live. One Oregon small town cannot even 
build a new park because there is no 
sewer service for restrooms needed at 
the park. 

Mr. President, I wish today to point 
out that what has happened is happen- 
ing, and will continue to happen in small 
towns and rural areas that are without 
adequate water and sewer systems. 

This lack of facilities strangles local 
efforts for economic growth. The effects 
of this are easy to see: young people mi- 
grate to large urban centers, where jobs 
are more plentiful. This lack of a young- 
er population means that the average 
age of residents rises. Not only are new 
payrolls lost when younger people move, 
but also those who remain are more 
likely to be on fixed retirement incomes. 

The lack of a growing tax base serves 
as a further shackle, for residents often 
will reject costly bond issues to help 
solve these problems at the local level. 

The problems of rural areas and small 
towns, however, are not isolated. A man 
without a job in the country moves to 
the city. Every person who leaves a small 
town and moves to a large city adds to 
the many urban pressures we have dis- 
cussed so many times on this floor. He 
may put another car in a city street, he 
may live in a sprawling suburb, he may 
be unable to find work and add to the 
city’s welfare rolls. 

We discuss urban problems many 
times in as isolated a framework as we 
discuss problems in rural areas. The two 
are intertwined, as I have tried to point 
out today in these remarks. This rela- 
tionship between urban-rural problems 
should receive more attention. 

Is a massive infusion of funding to 
solve urban problems the only way to 
attack this problem? I think not, and 
this is one area where I think dollars 
spent in rural areas can have a multi- 
ple effect. 
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Is overpopulation the problem that 
some consider it? I think a better way 
to phrase that would be: Is population 
concentration a pressing problem? Of 
course, to this I would say “Yes.” 

Small towns are pleasant places to 
live, raise children, work, and retire. We 
must encourage people to live in these 
areas. President Nixon stated, in trans- 
mitting his Report on Environmental 
Quality, that— 

First: It is essential that we make rural 
life itself more attractive, thus encouraging 
orderly growth in rural areas. 


I concur with the President’s objec- 
tives. We must see that we do not add to 
urban pressures by avoiding rural prob- 
lems. 

In Oregon, i0 percent of our popula- 
tion lives in areas of under 5,500 popula- 
tion. The Farmers Home Administration 
reported that 73 percent of all rural com- 
munities do not have adequate sewage 
systems, In addition, 118 new community 
water systems are needed. This need is 
compounded by the fact that 64 percent 
of the rural households have annual in- 
comes of less than $7,000. 

Mr. President, we must recognize that 
these problems are not particular to 
Oregon alone. Rather, they are repre- 
sentative examples of the problems af- 
flicting rural communities throughout 
the country. 

I believe that Congress should provide 
substantially increased Federal funding 
to assist small towns and rural areas in 
providing adequate water and sewer sys- 
tems. We owe this to the residents of 
our small towns and rural areas. If we 
fail to meet this challenge, we will only 
have to deal with this neglect in differ- 
ent forms in the future. If we solve this 
problem, adequate water and sewer sys- 
tems can provide a stimulus to attract 
people from the cities back to small 
towns. 

As one example of what happens when 
young people leave an area, and the 
average age of the population increases, 
I quote from a letter referred to twice 
earlier in statements regarding Rogue 
River, Oreg.: 

Two thirds of the inhabitants of Rogue 
River are over age 65 and living on fixed 
incomes. Five hundred thirty-eight social se- 
curity checks were mailed to zip code 97537 
of which Rogue River is the major part; 
these checks average $71.46. 


This is a good example of the results 
of young people leaving an area and 
fixed-income, retired peoples’ inability to 
finance sewer projects and break out of 
this vicious circle. 

Under the bill which I introduced, the 
authorization ceiling on grants under the 
Farmers Home Administration for plan- 
ning and development would be doubled, 
from $115 to $230 million. This in- 
crease, while doubling the present pro- 
gram, represents a modest step toward 
solving these problems. The money fig- 
ure is small, when compared to other 
money amounts—particularly those we 
are considering under the military pro- 
curement bill we currently are debating. 

When I looked at the need across the 
country in rural areas and small towns, 
I considered a more extensive program 
with greater funding. I decided that a 
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more modest increase, working within 
the framework of an established pro- 
gram, represents a better initial step. 

In conclusion, I hope that this bill will 
receive expeditious consideration by this 
body. I introduced this legislation ini- 
tially on August 19, 1970, and 20 Sena- 
tors joined as cosponsors. On the bill I 
introduce today, 24 Senators have joined 
in cosponsoring this needed legislation. 
I hope other of my colleagues will join 
us in this effort to improve the living 
and working conditions of the Americans 
who live in our rural areas and small 
towns. 

I ask unanimous consent that the orig- 
inal cosponsors of this bill be listed in 
the Recor at this point, followed by the 
language of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the original bill (S. 4265) 
along with its cosponsors will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 391) to amend section 
306 of the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act to increase the 
aggregate annual limit on grants for 
water and waste facilities constructed 
to serve rural areas and to increase the 
aggregate annual limit on grants for 
plans for the development of such fa- 
cilities, introduced by Mr. HATFIELD, for 
himself and other Senators, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The cosponsors and original bill are 
as follows: 

Mr. Moss, Mr. Bentsen, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Thurmond, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Jordan of 
Idaho, Mr. Percy, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Stevens, 
Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gravel, Mr. Hollings. 

Mr. Allott, Mr. Packwood, Mr. McIntyre, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Gur- 


ney, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Church, Mr. Mon- 
toya, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Fong. 


s. 391 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of section 306(a)(2) of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1926 (a) 
(2)), is amended by striking out $100,000,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$200,000,- 
000” 


(b) Section 306(a)(6) of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 1926 (a)(6)) is amended by striking 
out “$15,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$30,000,000”, 


S. 392—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
VOLUNTEER MILITARY ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
for the fourth time in as many years to 
introduce legislation which would form 
the basis of an all-volunteer military. I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the remarks of 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican 
of Arizona, with whom I have the pleas- 
ure of cosponsoring this legislation, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

I would also ask unanimous consent 
that after the conclusion of the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) the full text of 
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the legislation which I am introducing 
today be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, three times in our his- 
tory, we have had national military con- 
scription, and each time it has met with 
strong opposition from those directly af- 
fected by it. In response to President 
Lincoln’s announcement in 1863 that a 
draft was being instituted, there were 
10 days of rioting in New York alone, 
with over 1,000 fatalities resulting. Con- 
scription was again introduced for a 
short period of time during World War I, 
and 250,000 draftees failed to appear for 
induction. The first time that conscrip- 
tion had virtually universal acceptance 
was during World War II when it was 
instituted for a third time. The past two 
decades, however, have marked a new 
era in American history with the advent 
of peacetime conscription. Today an esti- 
mated 60,000 young men have left this 
country for Canada and hundreds have 
gone to prison because of the draft. Yet, 
the desirability of the draft or any possi- 
ble alternative has generally gone un- 
questioned, and our Government has re- 
fiected the complacency of the public. 

In March of this year a Commission 
appointed by President Nixon over 1 year 
ago to study an alternative to the draft, 
made its findings public. The Commis- 
sion was headed by former Secretary of 
Defense Thomas Gates and was com- 
posed of individuals from various walks 
of life, including the economist Milton 
Friedman, the executive director of the 
NAACP, Roy Wilkins, and two former 
Supreme Allied Commanders, Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, and Gen. Alfred Guenth- 
er. Their conclusions were unanimous: 
the draft is not the best method of main- 
taining our Armed Forces. It is ineffi- 
cient, inequitable, and unjust. Their re- 
port stated, further, that the best alter- 
native to conscription is an all-volunteer 
system, which is not only more ideologi- 
cally compatible with our traditions, but 
economically preferable as well. 

It has been generally assumed that 
conscription has been and is needed to 
maintain our Armed Forces, thus per- 
petuating the idea that the draft is a 
necessary evil whereby a small percent 
of our young men are compelled to join 
the military. 

According to the Gates Commission 
report: 

During the early 1960's, 95 percent of those 
between the ages of 18 and 35 were excluded 
from the 1-A and 1-A-O pool. ... The es- 
calation of the Vietnam War in 1965 once 
again focused attention on the draft... . 
Of the 6 million men who have served in 
the Armed Forces during the Vietnam War, 
25 percent have been draftees. 


But is this a needed inequity? Is con- 
scription absolutely necessary to main- 
tain our national security? The Gates 
Commission concluded that an all- 
volunteer military is feasible regardless 
of the manpower requirements of Viet- 
nam. Today we have approximately 3 
million men in our Armed Forces. It is 
anticipated by the Department of De- 
fense that within 1 year the total force 
level will be 2.5 million or less. Our pres- 
ent mixed force, draftees, draft-induced 
volunteers, and volunteers, requires 584,- 
000 annual accessions with 184,000 an- 
nual Army draft calls. The Gates Com- 
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mission projects that the required acces- 
sions for the same total strength force, 
3 million men, would be 410,000 with 
193,000 going to the Army. This lower 
rate of accessions in an all-volunteer 
force would be the result of higher reten- 
tion rates. Higher retention would result 
from numerous factors, including higher 
pay, higher reenlistment rates, and the 
absence of draftees, more than 90 per- 
cent of whom leave the Army after serv- 
ing only 2 years. Furthermore, the re- 
port states: 

The higher retention rate for true volun- 
teers inevitably produces a more experienced 
force. . . . Projections indicate that by 1980 
(in an all volunteer force), 45 percent of 
Army enlisted men will have four years or 
more of service experience, as compared with 
31 percent for a mixed force of the same size. 
Since experience involves on-the-job train- 
ing, a more experienced force is more produc- 
tive than a less experienced one. 


Thus, a 3-million-man volunteer force 
would be more effective than a mixed 
force of the same number. In other words, 
because a volunteer force would have 
fewer noneffective men, it can be smaller 
than a mixed force and be just as effec- 
tive. 

What must be done to effect an all- 
volunteer military? The move cannot oc- 
cur overnight, but the transition can oc- 
cur within the next year. However, to ac- 
complish this by July 1971, we need to 
have improved conditions within the 
military, sufficiently to induce 175,000 
more men annually, in addition to the 
250,000 true volunteers who are presently 
enlisting each year. That assumes a force 
level of 2.5 million men by July 1971. 
There is an excellent possibility, based 
upon various statements and possible 
projections of the Defense Department, 
that the manpower level will be signifi- 
cantly less than 2.5 million. 

Further, Congress could, of course, 
choose to reduce the manpower require- 
ments. In either case, reductions below 
the 2.5-million level would reduce fur- 
ther the number of additional needed en- 
listees above the current 250,000 true 
volunteers. The additional men will come 
predominantly from the 1.5 million men 
who annually turn 19 and who meet the 
mental, moral, and physical requirements 
of the Armed Forces. Raising the acces- 
sion rate to the necessary level will re- 
sult from reasonable improvements in 
pay and benefits which, states the Com- 
mission, and in which I concur, should 
occur regardless of the fate of the draft. 

To better comprehend this situation 
one must understand the difference be- 
tween two methods of taxation that any 
government may use. The first, which 
can be called tax-in-kind, is the compul- 
sory rendering of services or property by 
citizens on the behalf of the government. 
The other method of taxation is that of 
bearing the government’s cost of goods 
and services through monetary taxes 
levied on the general public. Conscrip- 
tion is the first method of taxation—a 
tax-in-kind. There are few such taxes 
today in our Nation, and most govern- 
ments no longer tax through the means 
of coercing the services of their citizens, 
or directly acquiring portions of their 
property. Such tax-in-kind is generally 
regarded as a medieval and outmoded 
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form of taxation. The draft, however, is 
a modern-day continuation of such a 
form of taxation. 

In 1970, the average level of basic pay 
for military personnel was $180 per 
month. This is approximately 60 percent 
of what he could be earning in civilian 
life. In other words, the average first- 
term enlistee is being taxed 40 percent of 
what he could and would normally earn. 
And taking into account the income tax 
and indirect costs imposed on the en- 
listee, his total tax rate is in the neigh- 
borhooad of 51 percent. 

The Commission recommended in- 
creasing the pay of the first-term enlistee 
to $315 per month. Including fringe bene- 
fits, clothing, food and lodging, the total 
compensation would rise from $301 per 
month to $437 per month. This would 
make the pay within the military rough- 
ly comparable to that of civilian life, 
which, as I stated earlier, should occur 
irrespective of the fate of the draft. The 
budgetary cost to effect an all-volunteer 
force by July of next year would be a 
maximum of $3.24 billion for fiscal 1971. 
That is assuming that we maintain the 
high manpower force level of 2.5 million 
men by that date. Reductions in this 
force level would result in significantly 
lower costs. This maximum estimate of 
costs would include increases in basic 
pay of $2.68 billion, proficiency pay in- 
crease of $210 million, reserve pay in- 
creases of $150 million, additional medi- 
cal corps expense of $120 million, and 
recruiting, ROTC and miscellaneous in- 
creases of $80 million. Further, this cost 
does not take into account substantial 
savings in operation that would be cre- 
ated by a voluntary military. 

But one must consider the difference 
between budgetary cost and actual cost. 
The first-term enlistee is bearing the 
burden of 60 percent of the cost of his 
service. And, as the Commission states 
in its report: 

When the hidden costs of conscription are 
fully recognized, the cost of an all-volunteer 
armed force is unquestionably less than the 
cost of a force of equal size and quality 
manned wholly or partly through conscrip- 
tion. 


The draft often results in the ineffi- 
cient use of manpower by the military. 
A recently released study by the Defense 
Department points to one aspect of this 
problem. This report indicated that of 
the 41,974 college graduates entering the 
Army in 1969, 5,722 had acquired aca- 
demic training that would have qualified 
them for certain military specialties with 
little or no further training. Of these 
5,722 qualified men, only 222, approxi- 
mately 4 percent, were assigned to the 
specialty for which they were qualified, 
while approximately one-third of them 
were assigned to combat infantry train- 
ing. Specific examples which the study 
held to be generally valid included the 
following: 

Of the college graduates who entered 
the Army last year, 270 had degrees in 
architecture. Eight were placed in this 
specialty while the Army had a need for 
394 architects. 

Sixty-two men who qualified for the 
Army accounting specialty were placed 
in those slots, while the Army had 463 
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openings for accountants and had in- 
ducted 912 men who had accounting de- 
grees. 

Generally stated, because budget ex- 
penses are presently underestimated for 
the cost of the first-term enlistees, the 
armed services, as the Commission 
points out, “are led to use more of them 
than they otherwise would.” With com- 
pensation raised to equitable levels, the 
service would be forced to economize. 

Perhaps the most costly factor of the 
present system is the low reenlistment 
rates among first-term servicemen, cre- 
ating unduly high turnover rates. Two 
factors affect this: First, most inductees 
and draft-induced volunteers are not in- 
terested in military careers; second, the 
inductees’ tour of duty is only 2 years in 
contrast to 3- and 4-year terms for 
enlistees. 


With an all-volunteer force— 


The Commission concluded— 
these longer terms of enlistment will also 


reduce turnovers and the need for acces- 
sions, 


The Commission estimates that the an- 
nual turnover rate for a volunteer force 
would be approximately 325,000 men in 
contrast to roughly 440,000 for a mixed 
force of 2.5 million men. 

Consequently, real savings will be gen- 
erated. In terms of dollars, the annual 
savings caused by increased retention for 
a peacetime force of 2.5 million men is 
estimated to be $675 million. Further- 
more, there would be an annual savings 
of $61 million for the same force due to 
reduced transportation and administra- 
tive costs. In terms of manpower, a 
volunteer military would reduce the re- 
quired size of the forces, thus reducing 
the number of men needed. For instance, 
it is estimated by the Commission that 
a 2.5-million man force of conscripts 
and volunteers would be effectively 
equivalent to an all-volunteer force of 
2.44 million men. 

Yet there are additional savings that 
a volunteer force would induce. These 
would result in eliminating what the 
Commission calls “subtle costs” of the 
present system. Although these are dif- 
ficult to estimate in monetary terms, we 
can still analyze their potential influence. 
As the Gates Commission report states: 

The draft erodes ideals of patriotism and 
service by alienating many of the young who 
bear the burden. .. . It thwarts the natural 
desire of youths to commit themselves to 
society. ... 

Young men distort their career and per- 
sonal plans to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to postpone or avoid being drafted.... 
channeling young men into college, occu- 
pations, marriage or fatherhood is not in 
their best interests, nor those of society in 
general. 


It is these factors and others that in- 
dicate the great loss to society that the 
draft generates. One indirect method of 
gaging this in economic terms was stated 
in the Commission’s report: 

Prospective inductees also incur costs in 
their efforts to escape conscription—costs 
which manifest themselves in a variety of 
ways such as additional college attendance, 
movement into occupations which carry 
deferments, immigration, etc. Indirect evi- 
dence suggests these costs may be 1.5 times 
the implicit tax (i.e., the tax-in-kind borne 
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by the draftee) ... Thus for each $1.00 of tax- 
in-kind collected, an average of $2.50 is for- 
gone by the public. Quite apart from con- 
siderations of equity and freedom, this 
feature of conscription is enough to call it 
into question, 


The institution of an all-volunteer 
military is desirable not only from eco- 
nomic and moral points of view, but also 
from a governmental and constitutional 
perspective. According to article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution, the Congress 
has the power—and the responsibility— 
to raise the armies and provide for the 
common defense. A volunteer military is 
a direct extension of this constitutional 
responsibility and would draw the mili- 
tary closer to the civilian population in 
general. 

A volunteer force will be highly flexi- 
ble, as conceived by the Commission, al- 
though the need for a great influx of 
men into the military such as required 
during World War II is not a realistic 
possibility because of the highly techni- 
cal nature of warfare today—whether 
guerrilla or nuclear war. Nevertheless, 
the Commission recommended a limited 
standby registration should a sudden in- 
flux of men be required. 

Aside from economic questions, one of 
the most often heard objections to a vol- 
unteer military is that it would put an 
undue burden on the black and the pov- 
erty stricken within our society. The as- 
sumption here is that with increased pay 
and benefits in a volunteer system a dis- 
proportionate number of our minority 
groups and depressed people would join 
the military. The Gates Commission re- 
port and other studies before it have 
amply demonstrated that this would not 
be the case. 

Presently there are more than two 
times as many whites classified below 
the poverty line as blacks—17.6 million 
white compared to 8.3 million blacks by 
1967 figures. This year it is estimated 
that up to 63 percent, 628,740, of the 
black male population between the ages 
of 17 and 20—the age group from which 
first-term enlistments usually origi- 
nate—will be eligible for military duty— 
that is, they will pass the physical, 
moral, and mental requirements for en- 
trance into the Armed Forces. Under 
our present mixed recruitment system, 
blacks comprise 10.6 percent of the total 
force or slightly less than their propor- 
tion to the total population. 

The Commission, taking these figures 
into consideration, projects that in a 
volunteer force ef comparable effective- 
ness to a mixed force of 2.5 million men, 
blacks would comprise approximately 15 
percent of that population—between 
5,000 and 10,000 more blacks than a 
mixed force of the same effective size. In 
other words, the racial composition of 
the military will change very little be- 
tween a mixed force and an all-volunteer 
force. 

Monetary compensation is only one 
factor in attracting potential employees. 
Job security, opportunity for advance- 
ment, and fringe benefits are other con- 
siderations which influence a potential 
employee. While the attractiveness of 
the military will increase for the black in 
a volunteer force, it will increase more 
greatly among whites. 
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With present mental, moral, and phys- 
ical standards of eligibility for military 
service, 30 percent of the men examined 
are not acceptable. Of this group a dis- 
proportionate number comes from the 
lower socioeconomic sector of our soci- 
ety. And although a recent study indi- 
cates there are over 12,000 military per- 
sonnel on welfare today, compensation 
within the Armed Forces in most cases is 
above the income level of those below the 
poverty line. Consequently, the monetary 
attraction to the Armed Forces with re- 
gard to those individuals below the pov- 
erty level is already existent. To increase 
pay and benefits regardless of the 
method of recruitment will induce more 
qualified individuals to join than are 
presently attracted. Thus, the general 
composition of a volunteer military would 
not be significantly different from a con- 
scripted force. 

These facts notwithstanding, objec- 
tions to an all-volunteer military based 
on fear of its creating an unfair burden 
on the black and poverty stricken are 
misdirected. Not only do these objections 
question the poor and the black’s capac- 
ity to make decisions in their own best 
interest but they also ignore the fact that 
it is the causes of racism and poverty in 
our country which should be attacked 
and not the military or any other institu- 
tion that may provide people an oppor- 
tunity for greater economic gain and in- 
creased social status. 

Just as these questions are ill con- 
ceived and shortsighted so are those 
that assert an all-volunteer armed force 
would be a group of unquestioning mer- 
cenaries who would be loyal only to their 
commanders, isolated from civilian con- 
troi, pose a threat to the internal secu- 
rity of our country, and increase the 
likelihood of foreign adventurism, A 
mercenary is a foreigner who is hired by 
another country to fight its wars. This 
certainly is not the case with a volunteer 
military. And to argue that there is 
something regrettable about a profes- 
sional, equitably paid enlistee is over- 
looking the fact that our officer corps 
have been well paid and virtually 
totally voluntary. To question the loy- 
alty of a soldier because he is paid 
a fair salary is like questioning the loy- 
alty of doctors, lawyers or any other 
professionals who are well paid for the 
services they render. If the country is to 
have an effective military force, its 
members should be paid in an equitable 
manner. And an all-volunteer method of 
recruitment is one method of insuring 
this equity. 

Critics have argued that a volunteer 
military would somehow increase the 
isolation of the military, and that con- 
scription is an effective means of main- 
taining a civilian influence in the mili- 
tary. The Constitution could not be more 
explicit about its intention to insure that 
the army be fully under civilian control. 
However, it never intended that this be 
accomplished through military conscrip- 
tion. In fact, appropriations for the mili- 
tary have to be approved every 2 years 
specifically because the Founding Fa- 
thers wanted the entire idea of a stand- 
ing army to be reviewed that often. The 
very thought of a peacetime conscrip- 
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tion would have been viewed by them as 
reminiscent of the tyranny of European 
kings and contrary to the ideals of free- 
dom which caused them to travel to the 
New World. 

Civilian control over the military, as 
provided for by the Constitution, is to be 
maintained by the Chief Executive serv- 
ing as Commander in Chief, and by the 
very broad powers and responsibilities 
given to the Congress for raising and 
supporting the armies. Civilian control 
should not and cannot be maintained by 
forcing unwilling citizens to serve for 2 
years in the lowest ranks of the army. 
Further, a volunteer military will not 
mean that our Armed Forces are sud- 
denly put into some kind of total isola- 
tion from civilian life. As I pointed out 
earlier, the annual turnover rate under 
a volunteer military a year from now 
would be approximately 325,000 men. 
That is a reduction of only about 115,000 
from the turnover rate of 440,000 under 
a mixed force of equal size. Thus, there 
would still be a very significant flow of 
men in and out of the Armed Forces 
each year. So it is fictitious and contrary 
to evidence to suggest that a volunteer 
military will in any way create an armed 
force that is isolated from civilian in- 
fluence or control. 

It may well be that the principle of 
civilian control over the military is in 
danger of eroding in our land today. But 
if that is true, the issue must be solved 
by perfecting the constitutional relation- 
ship between the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch, and between the Chief 
Executive and the Armed Forces, Main- 
taining conscription as a means to pre- 
serve civilian control is not only ineffec- 
tive, but completely contrary to the spirit 
and the intention of the Constitution. 

This is also the case with regard to for- 
eign adventurism. One aspect of the 
question as to the commitment of troops 
to war is the preparedness of those 
troops, and admittedly a volunteer force 
would be more effective than a con- 
scripted force. However, as the Gates 
Commission points out: 

Decisions by a government to use force or 
to threaten the use of force during crises are 
extremely difficult. The high cost of mili- 
tary resources, the moral burden of risking 
human lives, political costs at home and 
overseas, and the overshadowing risk of nu- 
clear confrontation . . . enter into such de- 
cisions, It is absurd to argue that issues of 
such importance would be ignored . . 
To the extent that there is pressure to seek 
military solutions to foreign policy prob- 
lems, such pressure already exists and will 
not be affected by ending conscription. 


This pressure is in the form of foreign 
policy and the already totally volunteer 
officers corps which makes policy deci- 
sions within the Armed Forces. Today we 
have the worst of two worlds: conscrip- 
tion at the lower ranks and isolation at 
the upper—to the extent that our of- 
ficer corps are isolated. An all-volunteer 
military would have two controls inher- 
ent within it that are not present in a 
conscription force. 

First, Congress would control the man- 
power level of the military by regulating 
the budget; the economic incentives to 
join would diminish beyond a certain 
manpower limit agreed upon by the 
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President and the Congress. The military 
could have only a certain number of 
men in its ranks, which would be an ad- 
ditional constraint on the scope of for- 
eign military involvement. With con- 
scription the President has virtually un- 
limited manpower resources directly at 
his command. 

This would not be the case with an all- 
volunteer force. To reinstitute the draft 
the President would have to make a re- 
quest to Congress, and conscription 
could then be reinstituted by the joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. This would be well 
within the purview of article I, section 
8 of the Constitution and be a signifi- 
cant contribution to Congress reasser- 
tion of its rights and responsibilities in 
the area of raising armies, declaring war, 
and influencing foreign policy. 

Another frequently encountered argu- 
ment is that the abolition of the draft 
and the institution of an all-volunteer 
military is important but not as high a 
priority as eliminating poverty, crime, 
racism, and other inequities our society 
needs to resolve. Consequently, the argu- 
ment continues, we cannot afford at this 
time to spend the money necessary to 
create a volunteer armed force. This 
argument, however, overlooks the major 
differences between the draft on one 
hand and the other forms of inequities 
on the other; conscription is a govern- 
ment institution, created and sustained 
by the Government which bears the pri- 
mary responsibility for the Selective 
Service System, its inequities, injustices, 
and inefficiencies. 

It has been suggested that some form 
of universal service be implemented in 
order to equalize the burden among our 
youth. I favor the concept of service as 
long as it is voluntary in nature. But 
compulsory service is not only a contra- 
diction in terms; it is inimical to the fiber 
of our Republic as well. Compulsory na- 
tional service, assuming there were no 
deferments and that it were for 1 year’s 
tour of duty, would mean the employ- 
ment of 8 million people, if women were 
to serve, and 4 million if only men. With 
a conservatively estimated expense of be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000 per person, the 
total annual cost of universal national 
service would range between $16 billion 
and $40 billion. As the Gates Commission 
points out, this would be an amount 
greater than the entire manpower budget 
of the Department of Defense and would 
be highly economically prohibitive. 

If universal military training were to 
be adopted with no deferments, more 
than 2 million men in noncareer posi- 
tions would have to be employed in the 
Armed Forces at any one time, assuming 
the current eligibility standards and a 
2-year tour of duty. One year’s service 
would be unrealistic because most of that 
year would be spent training. Universal 
military training would be a radical de- 
parture from our founding traditions. It 
would spread the burden of the tax-in- 
kind to all of our young men and give 
the military more men than could be pro- 
ductively employed. 

Several sections of the legislation I am 
introducing today deal with important 
aspects of a volunteer military. These 
have not received much attention in the 
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past, but the Gates Commission dealt 
with them in a very thorough and con- 
sistent manner. The military is similar in 
many ways to a business firm. And some 
of its jobs could be easily performed by 
civilian personnel requiring no special 
military training. Consequently, it is rec- 
ommended that the Armed Forces in- 
crease and expand utilization of civilian 
personnel through lateral hiring, saving 
an estimated $100 million. 

Furthermore, the Commission proposes 
an improved and expanded recruiting 
program for not only enlisted personnel 
but officers as well. In this connection, 
ROTC scholarships should be increased 
from 5,500 to 10,000 per service and spe- 
cialist educational programs should be 
expanded as well. 

Another important change recom- 
mended by the Commission is the formu- 
lation of a new pay structure which 
would provide salary schedules combin- 
ing basic pay, and quarters and subsist- 
ance allowances. The new pay structure 
should also include another much needed 
benefit—cash contributions to a retire- 
ment system similar to Federal civilian 
employees. Directions to the Secretary of 
Defense within this legislation instruct 
him to have a basic pay table for enlisted 
personnel and officers developed which 
will be utilized until the salary system is 
implemented, although I am hopeful that 
within the next month and before the 
final vote on this legislation I will be able 
to provide such a pay table. 

The Gates Commission also called for 
an increase in combat pay from $65 to 
$200 for those who are actually taking 
the primary risks and not merely physi- 
cally present in a combat zone. This 
would make combat pay more meaning- 
ful for those bearing the primary burden 
of war—those actually participating in 
combat—while avoiding some of the mis- 
uses of the present method of compen- 
sating those in combat zones, 

One other aspect of military com- 
pensation and organization to which the 
Gates Commission directed its atten- 
tion was medical treatment. Within its 
report the Commission recommends that 
those physicians serving in the military 
receive special pay increases, that the 
utilization of civilian medical facilities 
be maximized, and that a medical in- 
surance program be created for all mili- 
tary personnel. If implemented, these 
changes would greatly enhance the med- 
ical treatment of military personnel 
while keeping costs to a minimum. 

It is ironic that so unjust and inequi- 
table an institution as peacetime con- 
scription, with all of its inefficiencies, 
should be maintained by unproven as- 
sumptions, groundless fears, and the 
mere momentum of the past 20 years. 
Even more unfortunate is how the fo- 
cus of concern is so easily lost when the 
issue of conscription is discussed. We 
always proceed by assuming that the 
status quo is naturally virtuous and pref- 
erable, unless proven otherwise. But in 
this case especially, the first question to 
ask should not be, will a volunteer mili- 
tary work, or how much will it cost, or 
what advantages would it have—rather, 
the first question to ask is why should 
we maintain conscription? 
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There is no institution of our Govern- 
ment more contrary to our democratic 
ideals, more limiting of our freedom, and 
more disruptive to the lives of our youth 
than the draft. Further, the draft is 
laden with inherent inefficiencies, and 
seems to be a clearly ineffective manner 
to provide for our Armed Forces and 
their needs. This opinion now has the 
support of a Presidential Commission. 
At long last, the time has arrived to take 
the first steps toward restoring military 
service to the degree of respect and re- 
gard and prestige it deserves, and to 
insure that such service will be the free 
choice of its citizens. In June of 1971, 
the Selective Service Act will expire. If 
we act now, and begin the process of 
building a volunteer military force, it 
will not be necessary to perpetuate con- 
scription beyond that time. That must 
be the aim of all Americans who cherish 
freedom and value our democratic tra- 
ditions and who want to meet the needs 
of our military organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection the statement and bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 392) entitled “The Volun- 
teer Military Act of 1971,” was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

À The statement and text of the bill fol- 
ow: 
TOWARD A VOLUNTEER MILITARY 
(Statement by Senator GOLDWATER) 


Mr. President, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I again join with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon in proposing 
legislation to establish the goal and founda- 
tion for a totally voluntary military service. 
I might say that I have lived with the idea 
for many years now that we can have a vol- 
unteer military force in this country. I shall 
explain my reasons briefiy today; then once 
hearings are opened on the draft issue, I hope 
to develop further thought on it. 

Mr. President, the legislation which we are 
introducing today will implement all the 
essential recommendations given to the Pres- 
ident by the Gates Commission. You will re- 
call this group was charged by President 
Nixon with developing “a comprehensive plan 
for eliminating conscription and moving to- 
ward an all-volunteer armed force.” On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1970, the members of the Commis- 
sion unanimously concluded the voluntary 
military concept is feasible and desirable. 
You may also recall that on April 23, 1970, 
President Nixon announced his agreement 
with “the basic conclusion of the Commis- 
sion.” The President unequivocally an- 
nounced “I agree that we should move now 
toward ending the draft.” 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I believe the 
proposal we present to the Senate today is 
consistent with the goals and philosophy of 
the Administration. As I explain the details 
of our legislation, further areas of agree- 
ment will become apparent between the posi- 
tion held by the White House and the De- 
partment of Defense and the one suggested 
today. 

First, it is Important to emphasize what 
this bill will not do. It will not end the draft 
immediately. It will not leave the country de- 
fenseless in time of sudden emergency. It 
will not bankrupt the national treasury. And 
it will not injure the national security. 

It will improve the conditions of military 
service. It will end the need for the draft. It 
will provide for the continued registration of 
all young men after the draft itself expires. 
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And it will establish a real basis on which 
to build a working Reserve. 

Mr. President, first and foremost, our leg- 
islation provides for an immediate 50% in- 
crease in the value of basic pay for first term 
enlistees and a 28% increase for officers in 
their first 3 years of service. The increase 
for those in their second term of service is 
9%. These increases will give individuals in 
their first years of service about the same pay 
as their civilian counterparts are receiving. 

Mr. President, before going any further, I 
will state that this change is needed whether 
or not we move to an all volunteer military. 
The hidden tax which is imposed on Ameri- 
cans who are valiantly serving their country 
should be eliminated whether or not we end 
the draft. The idea of regarding military per- 
sonnel as some kind of feudal slaves who are 
expected to work at 40%—which is what 
they are now getting—of what the civilian 
market will pay is unworthy of a modern 
civilized nation. 

Our proposal will also put into effect im- 
mediately after its enactment other changes 
which will make military life more satisfy- 
ing. For example, there will be an increase 
in special pay for physicians and dentists; 
there will be an increase in hostile fire pay 
from $65 to $200 for those individuals who 
bear the greatest risk; and there will be a 
broader basis for payment of special pay 
to those who are serving in a combat zone 
but who are not at the front lines, There is 
an extension of time within which reenlist- 
ment bonuses may be paid from 3 months to 
6 months. Furthermore, travel and transpor- 
tation allowances and dislocation allowances 
will be provided to enlisted members in the 
lower grades. 

In addition, there are other reforms which 
will go into effect within 3 months after 
the proposal becomes law. These features are 
designed to improve the attractiveness of 
military life and to increase the motivation 
of persons to regard military services as a 
rewarding and important profession. They 
include the expansion of educational op- 
portunities provided for military members, 
easing the problem of family separation, and 
providing better housing opportunities. They 
also include the wider use of proficiency 
pay and the establishment of an improved 
retirement program. 

Mr, President, the purpose of making all 
these revisions is twofold. First, they are 
the essential elements for creating a fully 
volunteer force. Second, they are required as 
a matter of equity. Military members deserve 
to receive the same benefits and life style, as 
nearly as possible, as that enjoyed by our 
civilian population. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt in my mind 
that the enactment of this plan will lead to 
a totally volunteer military. What is often 
forgotten is the fact that we very nearly have 
a volunteer force at present. The Gates Com- 
mission reported that at least half, or 250,- 
000, or all enlistments are now made up of 
“true volunteers” each year. A recent De- 
partment of Defense study came up with 
much the same finding. This survey, which 
was conducted by the University of Michi- 
gan in 1968, estimates that “40 to 45 per 
cent of those who are enlisting are true 
volunteers.” Thus both the Gates Commis- 
sion and DOD agree there is a sizable group 
of men who would enlist in the Services even 
without the pressures of the draft. What is 
more, the Gates Commission found there are 
in the military today over 1 million persons 
who have reenlisted beyond their first term 
of service. All these individuals are true vol- 
unteers. 

In fact, the Gates Commission concluded 
that a completely volunteer force of 2.5 mil- 
lion men can be achieved by Inducing merely 
75,000 additional men to enlist each year. 
Surely, the changes we have recommended 
today would achieve this much of a rise in 
enlistments if not a great deal more. 

Mr. President, this fact bears repeating. No 
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one need fear that we will be forced to at- 
tract 2.5 million volunteers all at one time in 
order to maintain our military force. All it's 
going to take is an extra 75,000 volunteers 
a year over what we already are getting. 

And let me emphasize that the standard of 
2.5 million men is a reasonable guide to test 
our proposal. The current active duty 
strength of our forces is already down to 2.9 
million men, and the President’s budget to 
be released next week will undoubtedly con- 
tain an even lower figure. These reduced 
numbers are well ahead of the Gates Com- 
mission's conservative projections. 

What will our proposal cost? Well, starting 
from a higher Service strength than the ac- 
tual present figure, the Gates Commission 
developed an extremely conservative estimate 
of $3.2 billion in the transition years and $2.1 
billion once the volunteer force is operating 
as a stable system. 

Also, it must be understood that the $3.2 
billion estimate does not take account of the 
increased tax collections which will flow into 
the Federal Treasury. When we consider that 
the United States will recover $540 million 
each year in Federal income tax collections, 
the net cost of implementing the Commis- 
sion’s improvements will drop to $2.7 billion. 

Mr. President, it appears to me these cost 
projections are in the same ball park with the 
budget increases recommended by President 
Nixon. If I recall correctly, President Nixon 
sent a message to Congress less than a year 
ago in which he promised to request a 20% 
pay increase for enlisted men with less than 2 
years of service, effective January 1, 1971. This 
action alone was estimated to cost $500 mil- 
lion each fiscal year. In addition, the Pres- 
ident pledged to recommend to Congress in 
January of 1971 an additional $2 billion for 
added military pay and other benefits. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we compare 
these 2 sets of recommendations, the one pro- 
posed by the Gates Commission and the pro- 
gram outlined by President Nixon, we see 
they are extremely consistent, both in pur- 
pose and cost. The Administration's two re- 
quests would add $2.5 billion a year to the 
budget. The Gates Commuission’s recommen- 
dations would cost $2.7 billion net. Both 
programs are suggested in order to proceed 
toward the elimination of the draft. 

When we look at the tremendous similarity 
in these related plans, we can see how truly 
close the nation is to achieving success for 
this goal. If all who are interested in ending 
the draft will only keep their sights on the 
common goal we share, I am certain this will 
be the year of victory for the voluntary mili- 
tary proposal. 

Mr. President, I might state again that the 
basic reason for my endorsement of this con- 
cept is the element of freedom which is in- 
volved. As a conservative, I believe that the 
most precious and fundamental right of man 
is his right to live his own life. When force is 
used to tell a young man how he shall spend 
several years of his life, I consider this to 
invade his basic personal liberty. 

In this context, I would like to point out 
something today that many people in the 
country overlook. We hear the young persons 
in America say “We want to do our own 
thing.” This is expressing what conservatives 
have been trying to say for hundreds and 
hundreds of years; namely “We want to live 
our lives unoppressed by a central govern- 
ment. We want to choose what we will do with 
our lives except in times of emergency when 
it becomes obvious that we have to resort to 
a tactic such as the draft.” 

That is the clear lesson I learn as I travel 
across America and visit with our young peo- 
ple in grade schools, high schools, and col- 
leges. What I am finding in America today 
is not young people in opposition to the mili- 
tary per se, inasmuch as it might mean sery- 
ing their country. They are patriotic. They 
are loyal Americans. I just believe they have 
become imbued with the one central thought 
of what began the United States of Amer- 
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ica: Freedom. The freedom to do what one 
wants as long as in doing it he does not hurt 
someone else. 

To me, it is as plain as the sun coming up 
above my Arizona desert. These young people 
are ahead of us. We older people have got so 
used to oppressive government, so used to 
the government running our lives, that we 
begin to think we can help it no longer. But 
not these young people, and I admire them 
for it. 

Mr, President, in closing I would like to 
repeat my feeling that our proposai Is practi- 
cal. By adopting pay increases, and the fringe 
increases our plan provides, we will have an 
improved, more attractive, military service, 
We will not destroy the military by this pro- 
posal. We will restore it to its traditional free 
nature as it has existed throughout most of 
this nation’s history. The bill by itself will 
not repeal the draft. The draft will end auto- 
matically the end of June this year. However, 
if Congress hopes to allow the draft to ex- 
pire or ever intends it to end, then we must 
lay the kind of groundwork which our bill 
will provide. 


S. 392 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that this 
Act shall be cited as the Volunteer Military 
Act of 1971. 
FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the Armed Forces of the United States 
can be materially improved and strengthened 
by increasing and improving the economic 
and educational benefits of the members 
thereof, by elevating the status of military 
personnel generally, and by developing and 
maintaining a system of military manpower 
procurement based on the free choice of 
the individual; 

(2) involuntary service in the Armed 
Forces is a discriminatory tax-in-kind upon 
those persons required to serve because it 
falls upon a relatively small number of the 
total population; 

(3) the military manpower requirements 
of the Nation can be adequately met through 
the effective administration of a voluntary 
system; 

(4) a voluntary system should be insti- 
tuted and given a fair test as soon as prac- 
ticable while providing necessary safeguards 
in the event that unforeseen circumstances 
create a need for additional military man- 
power; 

(5) the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments should exercise all authority available 
to them to promote the success of a volun- 
tary system of meeting the military man- 
power needs of the Nation; and 

(6) the Reserve forces should be main- 
tained at adequate strength levels and 
should be better trained and equipped to 
meet emergency combat assignments. 


CONTROLLED REGISTRATION 


Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the delimiting 
date specified in section 17(e) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1969, the Presi- 
dent shall provide for continued registra- 
tion under such Act of all male persons in 
the United States between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-six years in order that the 
involuntary induction of persons under such 
Act may be reinstituted without serious de- 
lay in the event the President determines 
pursuant to section 4 that such action is 
necessary and legislation authorizing con- 
scription is enacted pursuant to such de- 
termination. 


ACTION FOR REINSTITUTING CONSCRIPTION 
Sec. 4. If at any time after the termination 
of induction of persons into the Armed 
Forces under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967 the President determines that 
the military manpower needs of the Nation 
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are not being adequately met through a 
voluntary system and that conscription is 
necessary for the national security, he shall 
promptly notify the Congress of such de- 
termination, and of the facts upon which 
such determination is based, and submit to 
the Congress such recommendations for leg- 
islation as he deems necessary and desirable 
to provide for the involuntary induction of 
persons into the Armed Forces. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES RELATING TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 5(a) The President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretaries of the military 
departments shall exercise the authority 
vested in them by law to provide for the 
military manpower needs of the Nation 
through a voluntary program of enlistments. 
In the exercise of such authority, the Secre- 
taries of the military departments shall, not 
later than 3 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Defense, spe- 
cifically provide for— 

(1) the inducements necessary to take 
fullest advantage of career selection motiva- 
tions in attracting persons to military 
careers; 

(2) the improvement and expansion of the 
program for utilizing civilian personnel in 
lieu of military personnel for noncombatant 
service; 

(3) the improvement and expansion of 
programs under which the education of spe- 
cialists, such as doctors and dentists, is paid 
for by the Armed Forces in return for an 
obligated period of military service by the 
person receiving the educational assistance; 

(4) the improvement and expansion of offi- 
cer training programs, particularly programs 
to facilitate the qualifying and training of 
enlisted members who wish to become 
officers; 

(5) the improvement and expansion of 
military recruiting programs; 

(6) a more effective incentive program for 
recruiting personnel under which (A) suc- 
cessful recruiting personnel would be af- 
forded the opportunity to earn extra pay or 
bonuses as well as accelerated promotions, 
and (B) quota systems would no longer be 
in effect; 

(7) the improvement and expansion of 
educational opportunities, including asso- 
ciate degree programs and off-duty courses; 

(8) ways to alleviate or prevent the prob- 
lem of family separation for married mem- 
bers of the military services; 

(9) the improvement and expansion of 
housing opportunities; and 

(10) the institution of any other ap- 
propriate actions designed to upgrade the 
conditions of military service and the status 
of military personnel generally. 

(b) In implementing subsection (a) (2) of 
this section, relating to increased utilization 
of civilian personnel, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall, as soon as practicable, (1) con- 
duct a position-by-position analysis of all 
military jobs within the Department of De- 
fense with a view to determining which jobs 
shall be performed by military personnel 
and which should be performed by civilian 
personnel, and (2) develop accurate and 
current data for determining whether it is 
less expensive to have any such job per- 
formed by military or civilian personnel. The 
position-by-position analysis and the de- 
velopment of data required under this sub- 
section shall be completed not later than 
three months after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(c) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the Con- 
gress a detailed report regarding the opera- 
tion of the voluntary system of meeting the 
military manpower needs of the Nation and 
for the improvement of the Armed Forces, 
and shall include in such report such recom- 
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mendations for legislation to improve such 
system as he deems appropriate. 


INCREASE IN PAY RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense shall for- 
mulate not later than the first day of the 
first calendar month after which this Act 
is enacted a revised basic pay schedule for 
members of the uniformed services incorpo- 
rating the increases in the basic pay of en- 
listed personnel and officers listed in the 
table below and such adjustments in the 
basic pay of other personnel as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary and appropriate to in- 
sure equitable pay differences between 
grades. The revised basic pay schedule formu- 
lated by the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall become effective on the first day 
of the first calendar month after which this 
Act is enacted. 


ANNUAL INCREASE 


Enlisted 


Years of service: 


SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, AND 
VETERINARIANS MADE PERMANENT, INCREASE 
IN SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS AND DEN- 
TISTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Sections 302 and 303 of title 32, 
United States Code, are amended by striking 
out “and before July 1, 1971.” each time it 
appears in such sections. 

(b) Section 302(1) of such title is amended 
by deleting the comma after “1947” the sec- 
ond time such date appears therein. 

(c) Section 302(b) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of special pay to which 
an officer covered by subsection (a) of this 
section is entitled is— 

“(1) $150 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has not completed two years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

(2) $200 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed two years of active 
duty in a category named in that subsection; 

“(3) $450 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed three years of active 
duty in a category named in that subsec- 
tion; 

“(4) $600 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed four years of ac- 
tive duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(5) $750 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed five years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(6) $900 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed six years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; or 

“(7) $1,050 a month for each month of 
active duty if he has completed seyen years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection.” 


MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF PROFICIENCY PAY FOR 
ENLISTED MEMBERS 


Sec. 8 (a) The Secretary of Defense shall, 
not later than three months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, promulgate regula- 
tions under which the Armed Forces wil] in- 
crease the utilization of proficiency pay au- 
thorized by section 307 of title 37, United 
States Code, for the purpose of attracting 
and retaining enlished members who are 
specially proficient in military skills. 
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(b) Section 307 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (d) as subsection (e) and inserting after 
subsction (c) a new subsection (d) as 
follows: 

“(d) Proficiency pay under subsection (a) 
(1) or (a) (2) of this section shall be made 
available to enlisted members with critical 
skills after such members have satisfactorily 
completed their training in such skill. 
Proficiency pay under this section shall be 
paid to enlisted members who qualify there- 
for without regard to whether they are 
career members or not.” 


HOSTILE FIRE PAY INCREASE 


Sec. 9. Section 310 (a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$65” and inserting in lieu thereof “$200.” 


COMBAT ZONE PAY 


Sec. 10, (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 310 a new section as follows: 

“310a. Special pay: duty in a combat zone.” 

“(a) Except in time of war declared by 
Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of the 
uniformed services may be paid at the rate 
of $65 a month for any month in which he 
was entitled to basic pay and was serving in 
a combat zone. 

“(b) A member may not be paid special 
pay under this section for any month for 
which he receives special pay under section 
310 of this title, but may be paid special pay 
under this section in addition to any other 
pay and allowances to which he may be en- 
titled. 

“(c) The provisions of section 310(c) of 
this title relating to determination of fact 
under that section shall apply in the case 
of the determination of fact under this 
section. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall re- 
port to the Congress by March 1 of each year 
on the administration of this section during 
the preceding calendar year. 

“(e) As used in this section the term ‘com- 
bat zone’ means any area which the Presi- 
dent by Executive order designates as an 
area in which Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in combat.” 

(b) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 5 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately below “310. Special 
pay: duty subject to hostile file.” the fol- 
lowing: 


EXTENSION OF TIME WITHIN WHICH REENLIST- 
MENT BONUSES MAY BE PAID 


Sec. 11. Section 308(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“within three months” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “within six months”. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES AND 
DISLOCATION ALLOWANCES FOR ENLISTED 
MEMBERS IN LOWER GRADES 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 406(a) of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“, including @ member in pay grade E-4 
(four years or less service) , E-3, E-2, or E-1,” 
immediately after “A member of a uniformed 
service”. 

(b) Section 407(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “uniformed service—” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “uniformed service, 
including a member in pay grade E-4 (four 
years or less service), E-3, E-2, or E~-1—". 


ENLISTMENTS AND DISCHARGES 


Sec. 13. (a) Section 505 (c) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The Secretary concerned may accept 
original enlistments in the Regular Army, 
Regular Air Force, Regular Marine Corps, or 
Regular Coast Guard, as the case may be, (1) 
of male persons for the duration of their 
minority or for a period of two years, and (2) 
of female persons for a period of two years. 
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The Secretary concerned may accept an orig- 
inal enlistment in the case of any person for 
a specified period longer than two years, but 
not more than four years, where the cost of 
special education or training to be afforded 
such person would make a shorter enlist- 
ment period impracticable,” 

(b) Section 505(e) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary concerned may ac- 
cept reenlistments in the Regular Army, 
Regular Navy, Regular Air Force, Regular 
Marine Corps, or Regular Coast Guard, as 
the case may be, for unspecified periods and 
for periods commensurate with the cost of 
any special education or training to be re- 
ceived by any member, as may be prescribed 
in regulations of the Secretary concerned. In 
no case shall the Secretary concerned specify 
a period of more than four years of obli- 
gated service because of special education or 
training to be received by any member.” 

(c) Section 509(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “Under” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the provisions of 
section 505(e) and”. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall prompt- 
ly conduct a comprehensive study to de- 
termine the term of service which should 
be required of enlisted members who receive 
various types of special education or train- 
ing programs. The Secretary concerned shall, 
on the basis of the conclusions reached in 
such study, prescribe by regulation the term 
of service required to be performed by en- 
listed members who receive special educa- 
tion or training. 

(e) Section 1169 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: “$ 1169. Regular enlisted 
members: limitations on discharge. 

“Any enlisted member who has completed 
his original period of enlistment and who 
has been reenlisted for an unspecified period 
shall be discharged upon written request, ex- 
cept that— 

“(1) the Secretary concerned may refuse 
to grant a discharge during any period of 
war or national emergency; 

“(2) a member shall be required to fulfill 
a term of service commensurate with the 
cost of any special education or training re- 
ceived by him, as prescribed in regulations 
of the Secretary concerned; 

“(3) the Secretary concerned may refuse 
to grant a discharge to any enlisted member 
who has been assigned to sea duty or duty 
outside the United States; or 

“(4) as otherwise provided by law.” 


RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING CORPS SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM INCREASE 


Sec. 14. Section 2107(h) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as, follows: 

“(h) Not more than the following number 
of cadets and midshipmen may be in the 
financial assistance programs under this 
section at any one time: 

“Army program: 10,000 

“Navy program: 10,000 

“Air Force program: 10,000.” 
GREATER UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MEDICAL FACI- 

LITIES AND PERSONNEL 


Src. 614. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall, as soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this Act, formulate plans 
for utilization, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, of civilian medical facilities and per- 
sonnel to serve the medical needs of military 
personnel and their dependents. In formulat- 
ing such plans the Secretary shall give con- 
sideration to more extensive use of a medical 
insurance program for retired mnel and 
their dependents and for the dependents of 
active duty personnel. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress the plans formulated pur- 
suant to this section not more than three 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, together with such recommendations for 
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legislation as may be necessary to effectuate 

such plans. 

FORMULATION OF NEW SALARY STRUCTURE FOR 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 

Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
formulate as soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act a new pay 
structure for the uniformed services. Such 
pay structure shall— 

(1) provide salary schedules of pay which 
combine basic pay rates and present allow- 
ances for quarters and subsistence; 

(2) provide for cash contributions to a 
retirement system similar to the civil sery- 
ice retirement system provided for Federal 
civilian employees; and 

(3) take into account the amount lost as 

the result of the termination of separate 
allowances for quarters and subsistence and 
the amount which will be contributed to a 
retirement system, including loss of any tax 
advantage realized under current law. 
The Secretary is authorized to include such 
other features in any new pay structure as 
he determines necessary or appropriate to 
make such pay structure fair and equitable 
and to attract qualified personnel to the 
uniformed services. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress the new pay structure for- 
mulated by him pursuant to this section not 
later than three months after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 17. This title shall become effective 
upon the date of enactment, except that 
sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 shall become 
effective on the first day of the first calendar 
month after which this Act is enacted. 


S. 3983—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO REMEDY A TAX INEQUITY IN 
NEVADA 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senator BIBLE, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill designed to remedy a longstanding 
tax inequity that exists in Nevada. 

I first made this proposal, with my 
colleague, Mr. BIBLE, in 1965. Our propos- 
al recognizes that since Federal legisla- 
tion in the field of coin-operated gaming 
devices is designed for purposes of reg- 
ulation rather than for the raising of 
revenue, a more realistic formula should 
be instituted. 

Our proposal stipulates that 80 per- 
cent of the occupational taxes collected 
on these devices be credited for similar 
taxes imposed by a State where the op- 
eration of such devices is legal. In our 
opinion, this proposal is consistent with 
the 1965 action taken by the Congress on 
the New Hampshire lottery. Like New 
Hampshire and New York, Nevada 
urgently needs more locally raised reve- 
nue to meet the increasing costs of gov- 
ernment, especially the demands of our 
schools. 

For several years, the Nevada Legisla- 
ture has sought to impose an additional 
tax on coin-operated gaming devices, and 
I ask that a relevant document from the 
Nevada Legislature, as well as the text of 
the bill I am introducing be printed in 
the Rrecorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and document will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 393) to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the occupational tax on coin- 
operated gaming devices for similar 
taxes presently imposed by a State where 
the operation of such devices is legal; 
introduced by Mr. Cannon (for himself 
and Mr. BIBLE) was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Ss. 393 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subchapter B of chapter 36 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to occupa- 
tional tax on coin-operated devices) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“BEC. 4464, CREDIT ror STATE-IMPOSED Taxes. 

“(a) In GeNrRAL.—There shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by section 
4461 with respect to any coin-operated gam- 
ing device for any year an amount equal to 
the amount of State tax paid for such year 
with respect to such device by the person 
liable for the tax imposed by section 4461, 1f 
such State tax (1) is paid under a law of the 
State in which the place or premises on 
which such device is maintained or used is 
located, and (2) is similar to the tax im- 
posed by section 4461 (including a tax, other 
than a general personal property tax, im- 
posed on such device). 

“(b) Lramrrations.— 

“({1) DEVICES MUST BE LEGAL UNDER STATE 
Law.—Credit shall be allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) for a tax imposed by a State only if 
the maintenance of the coin-operated gam- 
ing device by the person liable for the tax 
imposed by section 4461 on the place or 
premises occupied by him does not violate 
any law of such State. 

“(2) CREDIT NOT TO EXCEED 80 PERCENT OF 
TAx,—The credit under subsection (a) with 
respect to any coin-operated gaming device 
shall not exceed 80 percent of the tax im- 
posed by section 4461 with respect to such 
device. 

“(3) CREDIT NOT TO APPLY TO NEW TAXES.— 
Credit shall be allowed under subsection (a) 
for a tax imposed by a State only if such 
State imposed such tax or a substantially 
similar tax (whether or not conditionally) 
on the date of the enactment of this section. 

“(c) SPECIAL Provision FOR PAYMENT OF 
Tax.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a person who be- 
lieves he will be entitled to a credit under 
Subsection (a) with respect to any coin- 
operated gaming device for any year shall, 
for purposes of this subtitle and subtitle F, 
Satisfy his liability for the tax imposed by 
section 4461 with respect to such device for 
such year if— 

“(1) on or before the date prescribed by 
law for payment of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4461 with respect to such device for 
such year, he has pald the amount of such 
tax reduced by the amount of the credit 
which he estimates will be allowable under 
subsection (a) with respect to such device 
for such year, and 

“(2) on or before the last day of such 
year, pays the amount (if any) by which 
the credit for such year is less than the 
credit estimated under paragraph (1).” 

(b) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 36 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“Sec, 4464, Credit for State-imposed taxes.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply on and after July 1, 
1969. 


The document presented by Mr. CAN- 
NON is as follows: 
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An act to amend chapter 463 of NRS, relat- 
ing to the licensing and control of gam- 
bling, by adding a new section imposing 
an additional tax upon slot machines con- 
tingent upon the allowance of an offset- 
ting federal tax credit and providing 
other matters properly relating thereto 
The People of the State of Nevada, rep- 

resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

SEcTION 1, Chapter 463 of NRS is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section 
which shall read as follows: 

1. In addition to any other license fees 
and taxes imposed by this chapter, there is 
hereby imposed upon each slot machine op- 
erated in this state a tax equal to the 
amount of any credit which may be allowed 
against the tax imposed on slot machines 
by 26 U.S.C. § 4461 for the payment of a 
state tax. If no such credit is allowed, no 
tax is payable under this subsection. 

2. The commission shall: 

(a) Collect the tax annually in advance, 
prior to June 20, as a condition precedent 
to the issuance of a state gaming license to 
operate any slot machine. 

(b) Include the proceeds of the tax in its 
reports of state gaming taxes collected. 

3. The commission shall pay over the tax 
as collected to the state treasurer to be de- 
posited to the credit of the state distributive 
school fund. 

Sec. 2. If the Congress of the United States 
enacts legislation after January 10 of any 
calendar year by virtue of which a credit 
against the tax on slot machines by 26 U.S.C. 
§ 4461 is allowable for a state tax paid dur- 
ing such calendar year, the Nevada gaming 
commission shall charge and collect, as soon 
as practicable after the effective date of such 
federal legislation, a tax on each slot ma- 
chine licensed in this state equal to the 
amount of such credit allowable. 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective 
upon passage and approval. 


S. 394—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NATIONAL CEMETERY 
IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senator BIBLE, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish a national cemetery in the State of 
Nevada. At present there is no national 
cemetery in Nevada to provide for the 
burial of deceased veterans. Although na- 
tional cemeteries came into being during 
the Civil War to provide for the burial of 
soldiers who had died in service, most of 
them are situated where battles occurred 
and therefore are not evenly distributed 
in the various States. For this reason the 
western part of the United States has 
few national cemeteries, and the many 
veterans who served during World War 
It have no place within reasonable prox- 
imity to their domicile for burial. During 
the last World War we had approximate- 
ly 16 million men under arms, and when 
you consider their dependents we have a 
total of about 50 million people who are 
eligible for burial. Due to the inexorable 
march of time, the need for this legisla- 
tion is increasing in urgency. I, there- 
fore, urge that this bill be given serious 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

e 


bili (S. 394) to provide for 
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the establishment of a national cemetery 
in the State of Nevada, introduced by 
Mr. Cannon, for himself and Mr. BIBLE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


S. 395—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE AUTOMATIC COST- 
OF-LIVING INCREASES IN CER- 
TAIN BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 
AND WIDOWS, DEPENDENTS, AND 
DEPENDENT PARENTS OF CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
entitled “a bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to provide auto- 
matic cost-of-living increases in certain 
benefits for veterans and widows, de- 
pendents, and dependent parents of cer- 
tain veterans.” 

The bill proposes to empower the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to increase veterans’ benefits 
annually by the amount of the cost-of- 
living index when it has increased by 3 
percent for a 3-month period. It would 
become effective in January 1971, and 
would have to have had a 3-month con- 
sumer index rise prior to September 30 
of each year. 

It would increase veterans’ payments 
for those who are entitled to compensa- 
tion benefits, Mr. President, a similar 
proposal was made last year for social 
security recipients in H.R, 17550. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 


The bill (S. 395) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, in order to provide 
automatic cost-of-living increases in 
certain benefits for veterans and widows, 
dependents, and dependent parents of 


certain veterans, introduced by Mr. 
CANNON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


S. 396—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
VETERANS’ HOSPITAL IN STATE 
OF NEVADA 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today for myself and my 
Nevada colleague, Senator BIBLE, to pro- 
vide for the construction of a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in the southern 
part of the State of Nevada. 

At the present time veterans in Nevada 
are served by only one VA hospital, lo- 
cated in Reno, in northwest Nevada. 

Veterans in more populous southern 
Nevada, 500 miles to the southeast, have 
no VA facilities whatsoever and are com- 
pletely dependent on VA hospitals in 
crowded Los Angeles, 300 miles away. 

I think it is a gross disservice to our 
veterans to force them to travel to Los 
Angeles to get treatment for service-re- 
lated disabilities. In addition, it certainly 
is not fair to make the veterans of south- 
ern California wait for treatment because 
their facilities are overcrowded. 

It is just this inequity that my legis- 
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lation is designed to overcome. I urge 
early consideration and passage of this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumpsrREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 396) to provide for the 
construction of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in the State of Nevada, in- 
troduced by Mr. Cannon, for himself and 
Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, 


S. 408—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO EXTEND THE KEOGH PLAN TO 
ALL EMPLOYEES IN AMERICA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide incen- 
tives for private individuals who are 
neither self-employed nor employed by 
an employer, either corporate or non- 
corporate, who provides his employees 
with a retirement plan. The incentive 
this bill would provide would be in the 
form of a tax incentive. The tax incen- 
tive in the plan I am proposing actually 
brings about an equity in the present 
law for persons who neither have tax- 
free moneys placed into a retirement 
fund by their employers for them nor 
have the option of placing a certain 
portion of their earnings into a pension 
plan without paying taxes on those 
moneys. This bill is a logical extension 
of the Keogh plan sponsored by former 
Congressman Keogh, of New York, and 
will equalize the tax treatment of income 
set aside for retirement by persons not 
now qualified for such tax treatment and 
income set aside for retirement by those 
who participate in either corporate or 
self-employed plans. 

According to an article in the April 
1968 issue of the Social Security Bulletin, 
private pension and deferred profit- 
sharing plans covered 27.6 million work- 
ers as of the end of 1967. Using the aver- 
age number of workers in private em- 
ployment during 1967 as a standard—54.4 
million—this means some 30.8 million 
employees do not have any private pen- 
sion coverage. It should be pointed out 
that 80 percent of those covered were in 
manufacturing, transportation, public 
utilities, and mining, and coverage is 
generally found in the case of employees 
of the larger employers. By contrast, a 
relatively small proportion of employees 
were protected by pension plans in the 
trade and service industries at least 
partly because of such factors as the 
smaller size of the business involved and 
the higher rate of turnover. 

This bill would particularly benefit em- 
ployees in my home State of Alaska. 
Alaska is a growing frontier area in 
which small business does the major 
share of employing. In addition, employ- 
ment in Alaska is seasonal and in many 
cases is of marginal return to the em- 
ployer and hence he cannot afford to pro- 
vide pension plans and hire people at 
the same time. I feel that it is unfair to 
residents of my State not to extend the 
kind of tax treatment enjoyed by em- 
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ployees of larger employers in the rest 
of the country. In addition, this plan 
would allow lower income employees, 
both in Alaska and the rest of the coun- 
try, to enjoy the same tax treatment that 
is now enjoyed by more well-to-do em- 
ployees. 

It is the case that the availability of 
pension coverage with tax benefits be- 
comes more probable as the individual 
needs it less and less and almost non- 
existent for those for whom a pension 
plan would do the most good. I introduce 
this bill in hopes that its passage will 
extend the benefits of tax sheltered re- 
tirement plans to those who can least af- 
ford to pay taxes on money they set aside 
for their senior years. It is the individual 
who works long hours at low pay and who 
has the most difficult saving for the fu- 
ture, and it is this very group that does 
not have access to the same kinds of ad- 
vantages that individuals in the moder- 
ately well-to-do sectors of our economy 
do in saving for retirement. I offer this 
bill in hopes that we can end these in- 
equities. ; 

Under the plan as I propose it, any in- 
dividual who wishes to participate may 
set up a retirement savings plan with 
any financial institution subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or he may purchase retirement plan 
bonds from the Treasury Department as 
now qualified individuals are presently 
doing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 408) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit certain 
employees to establish qualified pension 
plans for themselves in the same manner 
as if they were self-employed, introduced 
by Mr. STEVENS, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 408 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 401 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to qualified pension, profit 
sharing, and stock bonus plans) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (j) as (k), and 
by inserting after subsection (i) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(j) CERTAIN EMPLOYEES.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—An individual who is 
not covered under a plan of any employer 
which meets the requirements of subsection 
(a) and, if applicable, subsection (d), may 
elect (at such time, in such manner, and 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary 


or his delegate shall prescribe by regulations) 
to become entitled to the benefits provided 
by this part to the same extent as if he 
were a self-employed individual. 

“(2) EFFECT OF ELECTION —For purposes of 
applying the provisions of this part to an 
individual who makes an election under par- 
agraph (1), such individual shall be treated— 

“(A) as an employee within the meaning 
of subsection (c) (1), as owning the entire 
interest in an unincorporated trade or busi- 
ness, and as his own employer, and 

“(B) as receiving earned income in an 
amount equal to the compensation paid to 
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him by the employer described in paragraph 
(1) (A). 

“(3) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this subsection.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


S. 410—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO TRAVELTIME FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, across 
the vast land area of my State are scat- 
tered a number of Federal installations. 
These include naval airbases and radar 
defense sites, civilian weather stations, 
flight service stations, and navigation 
aids. Employees on these sites share an 
isolation from normal transportation. 
There are no roads, no railways, and air- 
lines are infrequently scheduled to allow 
these Federal employees access to the rest 
of the United States. 

Along the outer edges of this country, 
these employees and their families may 
have to wait days until a plane arrives 
to take them to a city with regularly 
scheduled service to the “outside.” As 
an example, Adak Naval] Station on the 
Aleutian Islands employs 162 civilians. 
With their dependents, this group com- 
prises 400 civilians who are isolated from 
regular travel connections. 

Leave time is a treasure for these peo- 
ple. Under the current regulations, leave 
time of Federal employees is consumed 
even while they are awaiting a flight 
from their post. 

Their return to the base is much more 
unpredictable. Precious amounts of time 
must be taken from their vacations to 
find a flight back to Adak. The bill which 
I am introducing will insure that Federal 
employees in all remote areas of the 
country will enjoy the full amount of 
their leave time away from their iso- 
lated outposts. Under this bill, leave will 
not include time lost in travel from posts 
more than 200 miles distant from a city 
or town with regular transportation ac- 
cess to the “outside.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 410), a bill to provide that 
certain traveltime of a Federal employee 
on annual leave, having a post of duty in 
a remote area, be excluded from the pe- 
riod of annual leave granted the em- 
ployee, introduced by Mr. STEVENS, was 
received, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


S. 411—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO OPEN-SEASON 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I am 
today introducing for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill which would assure Federal 
employees fair treatment under current 
health insurance programs provided by 
the Federal Government. 

My bill would require that any rate 
increase provided by a health insurance 
company offering protection to Govern- 
ment employees would have to be an- 
nounced at least 30 days before the period 
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during which employees can change pro- 
grams. 

According to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in each of the last 5 years, four 
of the five health insurance programs 
available to Federal employees have in- 
creased their rates immediately follow- 
ing the close of the open selection period. 

Another feature of this bill would re- 
quire that an open period be held at least 
once every 2 years. Between March 1966 
and November 1969, Federal employees 
were unable to change their health insur- 
ance programs because no open period 
was provided. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without, ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 411) to amend the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to Federal employees health insur- 
ance plans, to require periodic open sea- 
sons and to require prior notice of 
changes of rates in such plans, intro- 
duced by Mr. STEVENS, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 411 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 8902 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(j) No rate charged under any health 
benefits plan described by section 8903 of 
this title may be readjusted unless the read- 
justment is announced at least 30 days prior 
to the beginning of any time that all eligible 
employees and annuitants are allowed to en- 
roll in, change their cover under, or transfer 
their enrollment under, such plans.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (d) and (e) of section 
8905 of title 5, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) An employee or annuitant enrolled 
in a health benefits plan under this chapter 
may change his coverage or that of himself 
or members of his family— 

“(1) by an application filed within 60 days 
after a change in family status; 

“(2) at other times (which shall be not less 
frequently than once every 2 years) and 
under conditions prescribed by regulations 
of the Commission; or 

(3) under conditions prescribed by regu- 
lations of the Commission, at other times 
requested by carriers having at least 30 per- 
cent of all the employees and annuitants 
enrolled under all health benefits plans 
under this chapter. 

“(e) An employee or annuitant may trans- 
fer his enrollment from a health benefits 
plan described by section 8903 of this title to 
another plan described by that section— 

“(1) at the times (which shall be not less 
than once every 2 years) and under the con- 
ditions prescribed by regulations of the Com- 
mission; or 

“(2) under conditions prescribed by the 
Commission, at other times requested by car- 
riers having at least 30 percent of all the 
employees and annuitants enrolled under 
all health benefits plans under this chap- 
ter.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 8913 
(b) of title 5; United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “time” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “times”; and 
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(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that the times so prescribed shall 
be not less than once every 2 years or shall 
be at other times requested by carriers hav- 
ing at least 30 percent of all the employees 
and annuitants enrolled under all health 
benefits plans under this chapter”. 


S. 412—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PERMIT ALL COMPENSATION 
PAID AT REGULAR RATES TO CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE ALASKA 
RAILROAD TO BE INCLUDED IN 
THE COMPUTATION OF THEIR 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AN- 
NUITIES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill that will allow all 
compensation at regular rates to be used 
in figuring civil service retirement annui- 
ties for trainmen and enginemen of the 
Alaska Railroad. 

Under the present method of civil serv- 
ice compensation, hours worked in ex- 
cess of 40 hours per week are not subject 
pay for retirement purposes. However, 
the trainmen and enginemen of the 
Alaska Railroad are paid under the mile- 
age system in which a 12'-mile run 
equals 1 hour of pay. 

Because of the system, the trainmen 
and enginemen make comparable salary, 
but in many cases must work more than 
40 hours a week to do so. By using the 
40 hours to figure subject pay, for retire- 
ment purposes, these men are being de- 
prived of their right to a proper retire- 
ment annuity. 


Mr. President, my bill will rectify this 
situation and allow the trainmen and 
enginemen to receive proper credit of 
their wages toward retirement benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuMPHREY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 412) to permit all compen- 
sation paid at regular rates to certain 
employees of the Alaska Railroad to be 
included in the computation of their 
civil service retirement annuities, intro- 
duced by Mr. STEVENS, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 412 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (3) of section 8331 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at 
the end of subparagraph (B) (il); 

(2) by inserting the word “and” at the 
end of subparagraph (C); 

(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (C) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(D) all compensation paid at straight 
time, regular rates and received by an em- 
ployee of the Alaska Railroad who is paid 
under a dual system based on both hours 
and mileage;" and 

(4) by striking out the phrase “subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “subparagraphs (B), 
(C), and (D)”. 
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S. 413—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO TIME SPENT IN 
TRAVEL STATUS BY FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill that will treat that 
time spent in travel status by a Federal 
employee as hours of employment. 

Too often in the past a Federal em- 
ployee has been required to travel, while 
on Government business, on his own 
time. Many instances are documented 
in which an employee is required to be 
in a distant city on a Monday morning, 
necessitating his traveling on Sunday 
and many times on Saturdays in order 
to make his business appointments. 

In many areas, such as my home State 
of Alaska, it is difficult to arrange con- 
venient travel schedules to allow travel 
during normal working hours. In these 
cases, in order to carry out his job re- 
sponsibilities, the employee must travel 
on a weekend or after regularly desig- 
nated working hours. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
inconsistent to require an employee to 
sacrifice his personal time, time that 
could be spent with his family and 
friends, in order to meet Federal em- 
ployment commitments. 

My bill will correct this glaring de- 
ficiency by counting that time spent in 
travel status, outside of normal working 
hours, as hours of employment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 413) to provide that time 
spent by a Federal employee in a travel 
status shall be considered as hours of 
employment, introduced by Mr. STEVENs, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 413 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5542(b) (2) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is hours of employment only if an employee 
is directed to undertake such travel as part 
of his employment responsibilities.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 5544(a) 
of such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Time spent in a travel status away from 
the official duty station of an employee sub- 
ject to this subsection is hours of work only 
if an employee is directed to undertake such 
IE part of his employment responsi- 


S. 423—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO LIMITATIONS ON 
FARM PAYMENTS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to limit price support pay- 
ments under our farm programs. 

This bill would amend Public Law 91— 
524 to limit Federal payments to indi- 
vidual farm producers to $10,000 per crop 
per farm. 
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This bill, if enacted, could save as 
much as $200 million of the taxpayers 
money. 

The basic purpose of farm subsidies is 
to compensate producers for limiting 
production. Unlimited production would 
produce a glut which, in turn, could de- 
stroy the entire farm economy. 

But, I do not believe the bulk of farm 
subsidies should wind up in the bill- 
folds of just the major producers. And 
this is becoming more and more the 
pattern, 

The number of individuals and corpo- 
rations receiving large farm payments 
has increased alarmingly year by year. 

From 1968 to 1969, for example, there 
was a 30 percent increase in the number 
of producers getting farm payments of 
$25,000 or more for all crops, and the in- 
crease since 1966 has been an alarming 
60 percent. 

This pattern will continue at an ac- 
celerated rate unless limitations are im- 
posed. 

The big producers collect most of the 
farm payments. With such a lucrative 
subsidy for their operations, they are able 
to buy out smaller producers and col- 
lect even larger subsidies on their in- 
creased acreage. 

The 91st Congress took a step in the 
direction of the bill I am introducing 
by providing a $55,000 limitation of pay- 
ments per crop per farm. But, I do not 
believe this goes far enough. The law 
passed last year could still allow pay- 
ments of as much as $165,000 per farm. 
The bulk of the Federal funds would 
still continue to end up in the hands of 
the major producers, the large farm cor- 
porations, and absentee landowners. 

In 1969 seven farm companies received 
in excess of $1 million each in farm pay- 
ments, 14 received between a half a 
million and a million, and 54 between 
a quarter and a half a million dollars. 

Obviously these are not small farmers. 
The J. G. Boswell Co. of California, for 
example, collected more than $4 million 
in farm payments in 1969. And we paid 
the Queen of England $120,000 for not 
planting cotton on the farmland she 
owns in Mississippi. 

The big producers collect big farm 
payments and are thus able to buy out 
smaller producers and collect even larger 
subsidies on even larger acreage. 

This is an unfair, economically waste- 
ful, and discriminating cycle that can 
only be broken by imposing equitable 
payment limitations. 

I am convinced that we can achieve 
the same farm production restraint 
under payment limitations as we do 
without limitations. 

If this is true, and I am certain it is, 
then there is absolutely no justification 
for continuing to give more to the 
“haves” than to the “have-nots.” At a 
time when many other domestic needs 
are crying out for attention, there is no 
reason we should continue to make the 
fat farm cats fatter. 

At a time when inflation continues to 
threaten our economy, I cannot see justi- 
fication for this unneeded expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 423) to limit Federal pay- 
ments to individual farm producers to 
$10,000 per crop per farm introduced by 
Mr. McIntyre, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


S.424—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
HELP THE CONSUMER PROTECT 
HIS WEARING APPAREL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
designed to help the consumer get the 
best use out of his wearing apparel. 

In the maze in which the modern day 
consumer lives the care of his wearing 
apparel is often a difficult, and confus- 
ing problem. Yet every time we try to 
get a new dress, a new suit, or a new 
coat cleaned, or a new shirt laundered, 
we face the possibility that the process 
we use will not properly clean the gar- 
ment and in too many cases may shorten 
its life or actually ruin it for further 
wear. 

Nearly every garment purchased has 
some form of care labeling attached to 
it. These cover either washing instruc- 
tions or drycleaning procedures, But, in 
all but a very few cases these instruc- 
tions are attached with a temporary tag 
which is removed the first time the gar- 
ment is worn. And, despite the best of 
intentions the proper instructions for 
care are quickly forgotten. 

This matter has been considered by 
the President’s consumer advisers un- 
der both Presidents Johnson and Nixon, 
The Federal Trade Commission has held 
extensive hearings on this matter which 
it has had under consideration since 
1966. The FTC is still considering the 
matter, and I am informed that it is 
doubtful that the Commission may soon 
come forth with a ruling and even if 
such a ruling is made whether it may 
have the teeth necessary to properly 
protect the consumer. 

Mrs. Virginia H. Knauer, special as- 
sistant to President Nixon, recently 
presented extensive and most significant 
testimony before the FTC on this sub- 
ject. I think her testimony is so impor- 
tant, Mr. President, that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF VIRGINIA KNAUER 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here 
today to discuss a problem of great concern 
to American consumers. 

The need for proper care labeling on tex- 
tile products has been a concern of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Oonsumer Interests 
since 1965. In the fall of that year, several 
representatives of the textile industry ap- 
proached Mrs. Esther Peterson, then Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, to discuss 
how the industry could best advance the in- 
terests of the consumer. In January of 1966 
an Industry Advisory Committee on Textile 
Information was appointed. The Advisory 
Committee planned, as its initial assignment, 
to research how the industry, on a voluntary 
basis, could provide consumers with perma- 
nent care labels on textile products. 

After considerable discussion, the Advisory 
Committee published its “Voluntary Indus- 
try Guide for Permanent Care Labeling.” The 
Guide was approved by Mrs. Peterson's suc- 
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cessor Betty Furness on September 5, 1967. 
Miss Furness urged enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the guide from the industry. She 
also said, and I quote from her letter of en- 
dorsement, “The efforts that have gone into 
the creation and circulation of the Guide 
will be unavailing if It is not adopted and 
implemented by the entire industry. Indeed, 
the utility and rationale of the Guide are 
premised on industry-wide acceptance, and 
spotty usage of the Guide by industry might 
well produce confusion rather than enlight- 
enment of the public.” 

Since it is never too late to praise when 
praise is due, I also would like to commend 
the Advisory Committee for its work. The 
Guide has been a necessary first step. But, 
since I must say clearly what I see clearly, 
the evidence at the point of sale would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate a rather slow imple- 
mentation of the good work of the Guide. I 
hope that, as a result of these hearings, the 
industry will be able to furnish the FTC 
with precise current statistics regarding the 
use of permanent care labels. I believe that 
until the information gap between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is bridged, the mira- 
cle fabrics developed by our technological 
cornucopia will bring mixed blessings. 

The Federal Trade Commission is attempt- 
ing to close that gap. I believe that harried 
housewives and busy businessmen agree that 
action is necessary. But results so far dim 
the hope that a solution will come in the 
near future through voluntary industry 
action. 

Before considering the proposed trade reg- 
ulation from the viewpoint of the consumer, 
I would like to consider the business point 
of view. 

When a manufacturer sells a textile prod- 
uct without permanent care labeling, he is 
in effect competing unfairly with manufac- 
turers of competitive products who do pro- 
vide such labeling. We are told that some tex- 
tile products are virtually uncleanable, such 
as garments made of incompatible materials; 
in such cases, either a drycleaning or a wash- 
ing treatment may be disastrous. 

If the consumer can’t compare cleanability 
factors, he may purchase such a textile prod- 
uct (unlabeled as to cleaning instructions) 
with the erroneous impression that it can be 
cleaned and refurbished, The frustrated pur- 
chaser and embarrassed owner of the dry- 
cleaning establishment are not the only ad- 
versely affected parties. Manufacturers of 
competing products also lose, since the un- 
labeled product appeared to be a better buy 
than it really was. If there is a legitimate 
market for second-class products whose 
colors run and whose fabrics separate upon 
cleaning, it should compete on a fair basis 
with products capable of withstanding clean- 
ing procedures. If a garment is transformed 
into a shapeless rag by any and all cleaning 
procedures, it ought not to be represented as 
an easy-to-clean garment. To do so is unfair 
to the buyer and to the competition, whether 
it is accomplished by inaccurate labeling or 
by no care labeling at all. 

To quote Dr. George S. Wham, Technical 
Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
“We believe that a lot of problems could be 
resolved if manufacturers would spend more 
time and money in educating consumers. 
And one of the best ways this can be done 
is with good informative labeling of 
garments,” 1 

And now I would like to look at the Com- 


mission's proposal solely from the standpoint 
of the consumer. 


I do not quarrel with the argument that 
permanent care labeling is not needed for 
textile products for which cleaning proce- 


+Dr. George S. Wham, Technical Director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, New York, 
New York; An Address to The Apparel Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., October 14, 1969, 
p. 6. 
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dures are already known by consumers. My 
problem is with the relevance of the state- 
ment in light of the many new fabrics, blends 
of new and old fabrics, chemical treatments 
of new and old fabrics, permanent press 
fabrics, and countless new cleaning materials 
confronting new housewives and future 
housewives. 

If I may quote another expert, Miss Jose- 
phine Blandford, the textile technologist for 
the National Bureau of Standards, “To many 
consumers the listing of the generic names 
of fibers and the terms ‘wash-and-wear’ or 
‘durable press’ on the label only suggest 
certain charactertistics and minimum care. 
Without care instructions, the information 
on this label is insufficient.” * 

For the sake of the consumer, I hope that 
the Commission will not decide on a “guide- 
line” approach instead of trade regulation 
rules. If guides using an exception labeling 
plan are in effect, the absence of labeling 
may mean one of three things. First, that 
the manufacturer believes most consumers 
are aware of the proper refurbishing pro- 
cedures. Second, that the manufacturer 
simply does not care to attach the special 
instructions needed for the particular textile 
product. Third, that, while special instruc- 
tions are required to clean the article, the 
Commission has accepted the view that most 
consumers would not normally clean the 
article and that, therefore, it should be ex- 
empt from the labeling requirement. It is 
difficult to simultaneously maintain a case 
for an exception labeling scheme with ex- 
ceptions to the exceptions, and yet, at the 
same time, argue for voluntary guides over 
mandatory rules. 

Lest my comments on the question of 
guides versus rules be misconstrued, let me 
say plainly that the competitive reasons for 
avoiding acceptance of the voluntary indus- 
try guide argue strongly for rules rather than 
“guidelines.” Manufacturers who do not 
know how well their textile products will 
withstand cleaning procedures, or who know 
that such products cannot be cleaned prop- 
erly, are not likely to accept the guide 
adopted voluntarily by their competitors. 

We do perceive some problems if the rec- 
ord of these hearings supports the issuance 
of trade regulation rules. 

For example, there are details regarding 
the most informative type of labeling which 
must be worked out before any general label- 
ing rquirement proposed by the Commission 
could be implemented. A delayed effective 
date for the rules will, I believe, be justified. 
It seems unlikely that a sudden demand for 
permanent care labels throughout the in- 
dustry could be met and satisfied by the ex- 
isting facilities. I believe that the expertise 
and capabilities of the industry will be equal 
to these two problems given a reasonable 
period of time. No doubt the Commission 
will be in a better position to judge a rea- 
sonable time for implementing permanent 
care labeling after the textile industry has 
been able to testify on the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the voluntary labeling guide. 

Whatever the decision on the timing for 
implementing a scheme of care labeling, I 
think it is beyond argument that the con- 
sumer is in need of the permanent type label 
as opposed to any other type. Housewlves are 
not usually skilled in filing or bookkeeping. 
To expect them to file away and resort to a 
catalog of labels is unrealistic in the extreme. 

I am aware that the Commission has re- 
ceived comment on Rule #2 with regard to 
the proposed certification required of the 
manufacturer to the ultimate consumer- 
purchaser. The view has been expressed that, 
where the manufacturer has an agreement 


2 Josephine M. Blandford, Product Evalua- 
tion Division, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C.; an Address to the Apparel 
Research Foundation, Inc., October 14, 1969, 
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with the retailer to accept return of articles 
not performing as represented, it may be 
redundant to require the certification to run 
to the consumer-purchaser. I would like to 
know how many agreements of this type 
presently exist, and how the consumer's 
rights are determined. I do not want the con- 
sumer to be caught in a cross-fire between 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 

I also regard as reasonable the requests 
that any rules not be made retroactive or 
be made to prohibit the consumption of 
labels developed as a result of industry 
voluntary care labeling programs, It is obvi- 
ous too that many textile products are not 
usually refurbished by consumers and as 
such should be eligible for exemption from 
the labeling rules, I am sure that these and 
other special labeling problems can and 
should be solved before a rule is made effec- 
tive. 

Before I close, I would like to say that I am 
sure the textile industry will use the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this hearing to look close- 
ly into the technical factors involved. How 
can the manufacturer best match the care 
instructions to the garment? At the heart of 
this problem is the fact that a good many 
manufacturers of finished textiles evidently 
do not know the performance factors of the 
fabrics used in their products, and thus have 
a natural hesitation to represent the proper 
way of care. I therefore wonder why more 
manufacturers do not adopt at the very least 
the minimum testing policy advocated by the 
National Bureau of Standards and the Ap- 
parel Research Foundation. It has been re- 
ported that for under $900 the manufacturer 
can buy equipment that will test garments 
for durability, dimensional stability, color- 
fastness, and strength And once the manu- 
facturer has tested his product so that he can 
meet the wear criteria demanded by cus- 
tomers, it is a logical and certainly not an 
impossible step to determine the care criteria. 
And once these criteria are established, the 
translation into a meaningful terminology 
can be readily made. Nine hundred dollars is 
& ridiculously low price to pay for insuring 
quality. 

I recommend that interested manufac- 
turers contact the NBS or the Apparel Re- 
search Foundation or, at least read pages 28 
and 29 of The November 1969 Issue of the 
trade Journal Apparel Manufacturer describ- 
ing what even a small manufacturer can do. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be 
here. It is high time that the textile con- 
sumer receives necessary care information in 
a usable form. The only answer is a perma- 
nent care label. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, this 
strong appeal for care labeling has been 
echoed by many consumer experts. 
Charlotte Montgomery, the consumer 
columnist for the Good Housekeeping 
magazine recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour around the Nation in which 
she queried consumers on their greatest 
needs. She reported: 

Most frequent wish-for by consumers: care 
labels sewn in clothing. 


The bill I am introducing would re- 
quire that the proper cleaning, washing, 
and care instructions be permanently af- 
fixed to each piece of wearing apparel, 
moving in interstate commerce, exclud- 
ing only hosiery, boots, shoes, and other 
footwear, and jewelry. 

I am most hopeful that this legisla- 
tion can receive early hearings. I hope 
these hearings will explore this problem 
in detail. It may well be that these hear- 
ings will find that instead of a label on 


* November 1968 Issue Apparel Manufac- 
turer, pp. 28 & 29. 
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each piece of wearing apparel detailing 
the care needs for that particular gar- 
ment, that the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment would be to use “exclusion label- 
ing.” Under this system labels would only 
be necessary for garments which might 
be damaged by ordinary laundering or 
drycleaning processes. In other words, 
if the wearing apparel can be cared for 
with the normal means, no label would be 
required. If it needs special handling, 
then a permanent label would have to be 
affixed. 

There is the problem of language dif- 
ficulties which exist in some communi- 
ties such as New York City. It may be 
that the Canadian system of symbols 
which are used to designate the kind of 
care needed might be considered. 

Mr. President, I do not suggest this 
bill is the perfect solution. I will be most 
agreeable to changes if the hearings sug- 
gest the need for modifications and if 
these revisions do not weaken the pur- 
pose for which this legislation is drafted. 

This is a beginning. The goal is to take 
another step in helping the consumer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 424) to require that certain 
articles of wearing apparel be perma- 
nently labeled with laundering and dry- 
cleaning care instructions, introduced by 
Mr. McInTYRE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


S. 425—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROTECT THE CONSUMER 
THROUGH MEANINGFUL WAR- 
RANTIES ON THE PRODUCTS HE 
BUYS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
be called the National Warranty Stand- 
ards and Performance Act of 1961. 

Mr, President, this year American 
consumers will purchase millions of 
automobiles, many kinds of electrical 
appliances, transistorized equipment, and 
scores of varieties of personal products. 
Most of these items will be accompanied 
by some kind of warranty in which the 
manufacturer makes some kind of pledge 
as to what he will do in case there are de- 
fects in the product. 

The best lawyer in the largest law firm 
in the Nation would be hard pressed to 
decipher the meaning on many of these 
warranties. The average consumer is 
completely at a loss as to whether the 
product he has purchased is guaranteed 
to give responsible service and will be 
repaired in some responsible way in case 
it fails to perform properly. 

Too often the purchaser sees some offi- 
cial-looking language under the heading 
“warranty” and in his optimism believes 
that this warranty guarantees the reli- 
ability of the product and its easy and 
rapid repair. 

His optimism is often ill founded. 

In many cases, small type, appropri- 
ately hidden at the bottom of the large 
type, disclaims any implied warranty or 
fitness of the product for use and estab- 
lishes all kinds of preconditions for ob- 
taining the services listed. This is hardly 
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consistent with the popular belief that 
warranties, whether implied or stated, 
mean that a manufacturer will stand be- 
hind his product. 

When something does go awry with 
a warranted item the impact on the con- 
Sumer is often disastrous, There may be 
unreasonable and excessive delays in 
providing repair service. Often, com- 
pletely unrealistic procedures must be 
followed in order to obtain repair. For 
example, there have been warranties 
which require the return of the item in 
the original box in which the product 
was sold to the consumer, That box usu- 
ally goes in the waste container on the 
night of the purchase or, at least, is 
destroyed before the warranty is read and 
understood. 

In some instances, warranties require 
that the imperfect product must be re- 
turned to a distant and difficult to reach 
specific location to obtain repair under 
the guarantee. There are many instances 
of the unavailability of the proper parts 
to make needed repairs. Often there are 
unexpected “service charges.” In other 
cases, even after repairs have supposedly 
been provided, the product still does not 
perform properly. 

Public attention and concern has 
prompted some improvement in this area 
and many companies are attempting to 
improve the understandability of war- 
ranties and to fulfill the promises made 
under them. But such efforts are neither 
universal nor completely effective. As a 
result the consumer still does not know 
how long a product will last, nor can he 
have full confidence in the manufac- 
turer’s ability and willingness to provide 
repair service. 

There were several bills on warranties 
introduced in the last Congress includ- 
ing the bill I am introducing today. 
Hearings were held on a bill introduced 
by the distinguished and able Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson) the 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The bill was reported and finally 
passed by the Senate. The House did not 
act on this measure. 

I supported the bill by the Senator 
from Washington. It was another in- 
dication of the real dedication the chair- 
man has to protecting the interests of 
the consumer. 

But, Mr. President, I believe that there 
are some problems consumers face with 
respect to warranties that even the ex- 
cellent bill introduced and passed in the 
Senate by the Senator from Washington 
would not completely solve. 

Most of the previous proposals author- 
ize the setting and publication of stand- 
ards of warranties. However, there ap- 
pears to be some question as to whether 
such standards would have the force and 
effect of law. My bill, I believe, would 
provide the force and effect of law and 
offers a feasible means for enforcement. 

Additionally, the standards proposed 
in most of the legislation previously of- 
fered will, I believe, hardly be pervasive 
enough to insure full disclosure on the 
myriad of products which might be cov- 
ered. Another drawback to these pro- 
posals is that the regulations would have 
to be on a case-by-case basis using the 
cease-and-desist mechanism of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It would cer- 
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tainly be difficult to prove in court that 
a warranty is not clear and concise when 
serious attention is focused upon it and, 
indeed, there also seems room for argu- 
ment as to what is clear and concise and 
to whom. 

Another area not sufficiently defined 
in previous legislation is what amount 
of service on a product is necessary in 
order to be considered adequate and 
whether a manufacturer can be prose- 
cuted because one of several areas of 
service falls below accepted standards. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
have as its principal goal to enable the 
purchaser to understand a warranty and 
to insure that the manufacturer fulfills 
his obligations thereunder. This legisla- 
tion would require clear and concise lan- 
guage as to what is covered and what is 
not covered in each warranty. The 
caveats, exclusions, and disclaimers by 
the manufacturers and the responsibili- 
ties of the purchaser will be readily ap- 
parent and understood under the pro- 
visions of this legislation. 

This legislation would also protect 
against the now common practice of in- 
serting a disclaimer of any implied war- 
ranty into an express warranty. I do 
not believe that manufacturers should be 
able to avoid in this manner legal obliga- 
tions which they might otherwise have. I 
was happy to note that the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission testi- 
fied in this same vein when he appeared 
before the Consumer Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 

I believe that the bill I am offering 
today alleviates many of the difficulties 
implicit in a regulatory program based 
on generalities. Registration of all war- 
ranties, such as I propose, giving the 
Federal Trade Commission a chance to 
review them for clarity, conciseness, and 
full disclosure appears to me to be an 
efficient, easily administered, and ex- 
peditious means of dealing with war- 
ranty problems. It would place the major 
responsibility on the manufacturers, 
where it belongs, to provide meaningful 
warranties which they could be required 
to back up. 

Administrative safeguards would be 
provided to avoid arbitrary decisions by 
the FTC. There would be an initial period 
during which all existing warranties 
would be conditionally registered, pend- 
ing review. I believe that this initial pe- 
riod for review by the FTC and the 
knowledge that registration could be re- 
voked if warranties were found lacking 
would stimulate immediate improve- 
ments and accomplish much in a short 
time. 

Mr. President, many of my colleagues 
joined with me last year in cosponsoring 
this identical bill. I hope they will join 
again this year. 

I believe this consumer protection is 
great now, as it was previously. We 
should take action to assure that the pur- 
chaser of goods flowing in interstate 
commerce is properly guaranteed and 
that in buying these products the con- 
sumer has a reasonable chance of ob- 
taining a product that will give him the 
service he should have the right to ex- 
pect. 

Mr, President, I ask that the full text 
of the National Warranty Standards and 
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Performance Act of 1971 be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 425) to provide for the 
establishment of national standards for 
warranties made with respect to con- 
sumer goods distributed in or affecting 
interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MCINTYRE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 425 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Warranty 
Standards and Performance Act of 1971.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The warranty accompanying an 
article of sale frequently comprises a ma- 
jor element of the total value represented 
to the consumer. Informative, accurate, clear 
and fair warranties, backed up by warrantors 
with quality replacement parts or efficient 
services warranted, are essential elements 
of our free market economy. The presenta- 
tion and content of the warranty prior to 
sale, and the consistency of performance of 
warranty obligations after sale, should fa- 
cilitate value comparisons and promote fair 
competition. Therefore, it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the Congress to assist 
consumers and business in reaching these 
goals in the marketing of consumer goods. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds that— 

(1) those who warrant goods in an un- 
fair manner or fail to provide for the per- 
formance, or fail to perform the warranty 
made, inhibit fair competition, frustrate 
value comparisons by consumers and pro- 
mote disharmony between consumers and 
business; 

(2) in order to facilitate value compari- 
sons by consumers, promote fair competi- 
tion within the business community, and 
promote harmony between consumers and 
the business community it is necessary to 
provide for the promulgation of standards 
governing the presentation, accuracy, clari- 
ty and elements of disclosure of warranties, 
and to provide for the registration of war- 
ranties accompanying consumer goods; 

(3) compliance with the standards set and 
provisions for performance of obligations of 
the warranty made should be conditions 
precedent to the granting of approval of any 
warranty accompanying consumer goods; 

(4) actual performance of the obligations 
of a warranty should be a condition prece- 
dent of the continued registration of any 
warranty accompanying consumer goods; 

(5) to make regulation of warranties for 
consumer goods in interstate commerce ef- 
fective, it is necessary to provide for the 
standardization and registration of all war- 
ranties accompanying consumer goods which 
are likely to enter the channels of interstate 
commerce and directly affect such com- 
merce; and 

(6) regulation of warranties for consumer 
goods in interstate commerce without pro- 
vision for standards and registration of war- 
ranties for consumer goods distributed only 
in intrastate commerce would discriminate 
against and depress interstate commerce in 
such goods and would adversely burden, ob- 
struct, and affect such interstate commerce. 


REQUIREMENTS AND PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
this Act, it shall be unlawful for any person 
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engaged in the manufacture or sale of con- 
sumer goods in interstate commerce or af- 
fecting interstate commerce to make with 
respect to such goods any oral or written 
representation purporting to be a guaranty 
or warranty unless (1) such representation 
is a warranty which has been determined by 
the Federal Trade Commission to conform 
to standards for presentation, accuracy, 
clarity and disclosure for warranties which 
shall be established by the Federal Trade 
Commission under this Act, (2) such war- 
ranty has been registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission after its determination 
that the terms and conditions thereof, and 
the provisions made by the warrantor for the 
performance of the obligations thereof, con- 
form to the requirements of this Act and of 
regulations which shall be promulgated by 
the Commission thereunder, and (3) such 
registration has not been revoked or sus- 
pended. 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
promulgate such regulations as it shall de- 
termine to be necessary to provide effective 
notice to consumers as to the identity of 
particular items of consumer goods manu- 
factured or sold in interstate commerce or 
affecting interstate commerce which, when 
offered for sale to consumers, are not sub- 
ject to a registered warranty which is in ef- 
fect in compliance with the requirement of 
subsection (a). Such regulations shali spec- 
ify the identity of the parties required to 
furnish such notice, the manner in which 
such notice is to be given, and the contents or 
substance of such notice. Whenever any per- 
son is obligated by such regulations to give 
that notice, it shall be unlawful for such 
person to fail to give that notice in compli- 
ance with such regulations. 

(c) If the Federal Trade Commission deter- 
mines that, because of the nature, form, or 
quantity of any category of consumer goods 
or for any other reason which it determines 
to be good and sufficient, full compliance 
with all the requirements prescribed by this 
Act is impracticable or is not necessary for 
the adequate protection of consumers, the 
Commission may promulagte regulations ex- 
empting such category of consumer goods 
and warranties given with respect thereto 
from those requirements to the extent and 
under such conditions as it determines to 
be consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

(d) Under such regulations as the Federal 
Trade Commission shall promulgate in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Act, any 
person engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of any item of consumer goods may apply to 
the Commission for the registration of a war- 
ranty which such person intends to offer in 
connection with the sale of that item to con- 
sumers and for which such person proposes 
to assume responsibility for performance. 
Each such application shall be accompanied 
by five copies of the proposed warranty and 
such evidence of the willingness and ca- 
pacity of the applicant to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the warranty as the Commission may 
require by regulation. After notice and an 
opportunity for hearing, the Commission at 
the earliest practicable time shall enter its 
order granting or denying the application 
and transmit a copy thereof to the applicant 
by registered mail. If the Commission grants 
the application made as to a warranty, it 
shall assign to that warranty a serial number 
which shall be placed upon each copy of the 
warranty furnished to consumers. 

WARRANTY STANDARDS 

Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
section 4(c), no warranty may be approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission for regis- 
tration under this Act unless that war- 
ranty— 

(1) is expressed in simple and readily un- 
derstandable terms; 

(2) clearly and conspicuously discloses the 
mame and address of the warrantor and, 
‘where applicable, the name and address of 
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any person or persons, or the identification of 
any class of persons, authorized to perform 
the obligations set forth in the warranty; 

(3) contains a detailed statement of the 
terms and conditions of the warranty, in- 
cluding any limitations on parts covered, the 
nature of damage or defects covered, the 
duration of the warranty, any obligations 
imposed upon the purchaser, and the time 
and manner of the warrantor’s performance 
of his obligations under the warranty; and 

(4) fulfills such other requirements as 
the Commission may determine to be neces- 
sary to provide a full and complete disclosure 
to consumers of the meaning of the warranty 
and the remedies provided thereby for the 
benefit of consumers, 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
4(c), no warranty may be approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission for registration 
under this Act if that warranty— 

(1) provides or purports to provide for 
the transfer, by contract or otherwise, to any 
person other than the warrantor of the 
obligation of the warrantor to fulfill the 
terms and conditions of the warranty; 

(2) relieves or purports to relieve the war- 
rantor of any obligation— 

(A) to correct any damage to or defect in 
any item of consumer goods which is present 
at the time of transfer of possession thereof 
to the first purchaser who is a consumer; 

(B) arising under the law of any State 
with respect to any implied warranty of mer- 
chantability or fitness for a particular use; or 

(C) with respect to the death of or per- 
sonal injury to any person, resulting proxi- 
mately from any damage to or defect at- 
tributable to the warrantor; 

(3) imposes any legal obligation on a con- 
sumer of the product to indemnify or other- 
wise hold the warrantor harmless from any 
injury or harm which might arise from the 
use of any item of consumer goods; or 

(4) imposes upon a consumer the respon- 
sibility for paying all or a portion of the cost 
of repairs or replacement which may be 
necessary within a reasonable period of time 
after the sale of the product to the first 
purchaser who is a consumer and which are 
required because of defects in design, ma- 
terial, or workmanship. 

(c) The Federal Trade Commission shall 
determine, upon the basis of good manufac- 
turing practice within each industry engaged 
in the production of consumer goods, and 
prescribe by regulations as to each category 
of consumer goods, the period of time which 
shall be deemed to be a reasonable period of 
time after such sale in which items of each 
category should not require repair or 
replacement. 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Sec. 6. (a) Subject to the provisions of this 
section and of section 4 (c), no warranty may 
be approved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for registration under this Act unless— 

(1) the Commission determines that the 
applicant for such approval has made ade- 
quate advance arrangements to insure that 
the obligations expressed in the warranty will 
be expeditiously performed; 

(2) the Commission determines that such 
applicant is currently performing adequately 
the obligations expressed in the warranty; 

(3) the applicant for such approval agrees, 
as a condition for registration, to take all rea- 
sonable measures prescribed by the Commis- 
sion to inform potential retail purchasers of 
any limited or complete revocation, or lim- 
ited approval, of the warranty registration di- 
rectly affecting such a potential purchaser; 
and 

(4) the applicant for such approval agrees 
to any special conditions or limitations on 
the manner of presentation, or reference to 
the approved registration in advertising or 
other promotional material, as the Commis- 
sion shall determine to be required for the 
protection of consumers. 
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(b) Whenever the Commission determines 
that the capacity of an applicant to perform 
the obligations of a warranty is limited to 
particular geographical areas or sales outlets, 
the Commission may approve the warranty 
for registration subject to the limitation that 
it may be used only with respect to items 
of consumer goods which are offered for sale 
at retail in geographical areas in which, or 
through sales outlets at which, adequate fa- 
cilities are maintained for the performance of 
the obligations of the warranty by or on be- 
half of the applicant. 

(c) Whenever the Commission determines, 
after notice and an opportunity for hearing, 
that any person who has registered with the 
Commission a warranty approved under this 
Act has refused or failed to perform the ob- 
ligations of that warranty, the Commission 
may order the revocation of that registration 
or the suspension thereof for such period 
of time as the Commission shall determine 
to be required to assure future fulfillment of 
the obligations of the warranty. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The making, by any person en- 
gaged in the manufacture or distribution of 
any item of consumer goods in interstate 
commerce or affecting interstate commerce, 
of any oral or written representation pur- 
porting to be a guaranty or warranty of such 
item shall constitute an unfair or deceptive 
act or practice in commerce in violation of 
section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 45 (a)), and shall be sub- 
ject to enforcement under section 5 (b) of 
that Act, unless that item is offered for sale 
to consumers subject to a warranty approved 
by and registered with the Federal Trade 
Commission under this Act and the registra- 
tion of that warranty has not been revoked 
or suspended. 

(b) Whoever, being a person obligated by 
regulations promulgated under section 4(b) 
to furnish any notice described therein, will- 
fully fails to give such notice in compliance 
with such regulations shall be punished (1) 
for a first offense under this subsection by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
a fine of not more than $1,000, or both, and 
(2) for each offense under this subsection 
committed subsequent to final conviction 
for a first such offense by imprisonment for 
not more than three years, or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or both. 

FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION AND ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 8. (a) In carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is authorized to cooperate with any 
department or agency of the United States, 
with any State, Commonwealth, or possession 
of the United States, and with any depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision of any 
such State, Commonwealth, or possession. 

(b) The Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission is authorized to conduct ex- 
aminations of facilities for warranty service 
and investigations into the performance by 
warrantors of their obligations under war- 
ranties through the employment of officers, 
employees and procedures of the Commis- 
sion, or through the use of the services of any 
law enforcement officer of any State, Com- 
monwealth, or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
made available to the Commission by such 
State, Commonwealth, possession, or political 
subdivision. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) The promulgation of rules and 
regulations by the Federal Trade Commission 
under this Act shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 553, title 5, United States 
Code. 

(b) Proceedings before the Federal Trade 
Commission upon applications made under 
this Act for the approval and registration of 
warranties, and for the revocation or suspen- 
sion of warranty registrations under this Act, 
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shall be taken in conformity with provisions 
of law governing proceedings for the issuance 
of cease and desist orders under section 15 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 
45). Any order of the Commission denying 
an application for the approval or registra- 
tion of a warranty under this Act, or revoking 
or suspending the registration of a warranty 
under this Act, shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in the manner provided by that section 
with respect to orders issued thereunder. 

(c) For the purpose of conducting surveys 
and investigations under this Act, the Com- 
mission shall have all powers which are con- 
ferred upon it by section 9 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with respect to the 
conduct of investigations made by that Com- 
mission under that Act. The provisions of 
section 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 50) shall apply to the act 
or omission of any person with regard to any 
subpena, order, or requirement of the Com- 
mission under this Act to the same extent, 
and with the same effect, as if such act or 
omission had occurred with regard to a like 
subpena, order, or requirement issued under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 10. The Federal Trade Commission 
shall transmit to the Congress beginning in 
the first January after enactment of this 
Act and in each January thereafter a full 
and complete description of the activities 
of the Commission for the administration 
and enforcement of this Act during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “Commission” means the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

(2) “Interstate commerce” means com- 
merce within the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any pos- 
session of the United States, or between any 
place in a State and any place in another 
State, or between places in the same State 
through another State. 

(3) “Warranty” means a written instru- 
ment by which a manufacturer or distributor 
assumes legally enforceable liability to re- 
fund the purchase price or repair or replace 
without cost to the consumer, or upon speci- 
fied terms, any damage to or defects in any 
item of consumer goods at or after the time 
of delivery of possession of such item to 
the first purchaser who is a consumer. 

(4) “Warrantor” means a person who gives 
or has given a warranty respecting a con- 
sumer product. 

(5) “Person” means an individual and any 
partnership, corporation. association, or other 
legal entity. 

(6) “Consumer” means the retail purchaser 
of consumer goods to whom a warranty is 
given and any other person who is entitled 
by the terms of the warranty to enforce 
against the warrantor the obligations stated 
therein. 

(7) “Consumer goods” means any motor 
vehicle, appliance, device, article or other 
product which is intended for use primarily 
by individuals, and which is normally sold 
at retail for $10 or more. 


SAVING PROVISION 


Src. 12, Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal, invalidate, or super- 
sede the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 41 et seq) or any statute defined 
therein as an antitrust Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 13. This Act shall take effect six 
calendar months from the date of enact- 
ment; provided, however, that warranties in 
existence before the effective date shall be 
conditionally registered until such time as 
they can be reviewed by the Commission; 
provided further, that such conditional regis- 
tration is in the interest of the public and 
will not continue any frauds, deceptions or 
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misrepresentations, In no event shall a con- 
ditional registration be extended for more 
than 18 months from the effective date of 
this Act. 


S. 426—INTRODUCTION OF THE RA- 
DIATION HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, last 
year, on June 16, I introduced the Ra- 
diation Health and Safety Act in response 
to a growing awareness among public 
health officials that patients are sub- 
jected to more radiation exposure than 
is necessary. 

A recent report in “Modern Hospitals,” 
August 1970, suggests a 27-percent in- 
crease between 1964 and 1971 in the 
X-ray exposure an individual in the 
United States receives. Should the cur- 
rent nationwide X-ray exposure study 
verify this increase, then an individual 
may well be receiving four times as much 
radiation from a diagnostic X-ray ex- 
posure as is necessary or approximately 
three times the radiation exposure an 
individual in England receives or 50 times 
as much radiation exposure from medi- 
cal X-rays as from the nuclear power 
industry. 

As I mentioned last year, Dr. Karl 
Morgan, an internationally known scien- 
tist and founder of the American Health 
Physics Society, reports there is strong 
evidence that there are between 3,000 and 
30,000 needless deaths per year in the 
United States as a consequence of genetic 
mutations and several forms of somatic 
damage from these same techniques, Sig- 
nificant benefits are derived from the di- 
agnostic and therapeutic use of radia- 


tion; however, to allow overexposures to 


continue, 
society. 

Considering the public health and 
safety implications of unnecessary hu- 
man exposure to ionizing radiation, it 
seems unrealistic to allow the pursuit of 
professional excellence in radiation tech- 
nology to remain voluntary. National 
guidelines for the training and licensure 
of radiologic technologists are needed. 
Professional excellence in radiologic 
technology can only be served by State 
legislation if the ultimate impact on the 
profession is national in scope and sub- 
stance. Therefore, on behalf of myself 
and Senators DOMINICK, GRAVEL, HART, 
JAVITS, McINTYRE, MONDALE, Moss, Mus- 
KIE, PEARSON, PELL, SCOTT, STEVENS, and 
WitiiaMs, I introduce the Radiation 
Health and Safety Act of 1971 and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill and copies 
of relevant correspondence on this sub- 
ject be printed in the Record following 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and correspondence will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 426) to amend the Public 
Health Services Act to provide for the 
protection of the public health from un- 
necessary medical exposure to ionizing 
radiation, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 


reflects little credit on our 
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ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 426 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Radiation Health 
and Safety Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(a) assure adequate training of radiologic 
technologists by providing for the establish- 
ment of criteria and minimum standards for 
accrediting schools for the training of radio- 
logic technologists; 

(b) provide for the establishment of cri- 
teria and minimum standards for the licen- 
sure of radiologic technologists; and 

(c) provide for State adoption and ad- 
ministration of programs for the accredita- 
tions of education institutions training 
radiologic technologists and programs for 
the licensure of radiologic technologists, 
with authority for the Secretary to take nec- 
essary action in the absence of State 
action. 

Sec. 3. Title III of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by inserting after part F, 
subpart 3, section 360F, the following: 


"SUBPART 4.—RADIOLOGIC TECHNICIANS 
“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 360G. The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

“(a) that, consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the National Council on Radi- 
ation Protection and the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection and Meas- 
urement, it is in the national Interest and in 
the interest of public health and safety to 
minimize exposures of the public to ionizing 
radiation from all sources; 

“(b) while the operation and use of radio- 
logic equipment and methods is essential in 
modern medicine, even the most advanced 
equipment and methods will not adequately 
protect the health and safety of patients 
subjected to radiologic diagnosis or therapy 
and the health and safety of radiologic tech- 
nologists applying radiologic equipment and 
methods, including their progeny, unless 
these technologists are fully trained and 
qualified in the operation of such equipment 
or the application of such methods so as to 
avoid unnecessary exposure to ionizing radia- 
tion; 

“(c) that it is in the overall public health 
interest to have an adequate and continu- 
ing supply of well-trained radiologic tech- 
nicilans and that any person who operated 
radiologic equipment or employs radiologic 
methods should be required to demonstrate 
competence by training, experience, and ex- 
amination; and 

“(d) that the protection of the public 
health and safety from unnecessary exposure 
to ionizing radiation from all sources is the 
primary responsibility of State and local gov- 
ernment, within minimum criteria and 
standards established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

“RECOMMENDED CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 

“Src. 360H. (a) The Secretary shall, as soon 
as practicable, but not later than one year 
after the date of enactment of the Radia- 
tion Health and Safety Act of 1971, develop 
and issue to the States criteria and minimum 
standards for the accreditation of educa- 
tion institutions conducting programs for the 
training of radiologic, technologists and 
minimum criteria for education institutions 
conducting programs for the training of 
medical practitioners. Such criteria and 
standards shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, but not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of the Radiation Health 
and Safety Act of 1971, develop and issue 
to the States criteria and minimum stand- 
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ards for licensure of radiologic technologists, 
and such other advice and assistance as he 
deems necessary. Such criteria and minimum 
standards may distinguish between medical 
and dental technologists, radiation therapy 
technologists, nuclear medicine technologists, 
photo-roentgen technician, and technologist- 
in-training. Such criteria and standards shall 
be published in the Federal Register. 

“(c) In establishing criteria and minimum 
standards under this section the Secretary 
shall consult with State health departments 
and appropriate professional organizations 
including, but not limited to, the American 
Society of Radiologic Technologists, the 
American Dental Association, the American 
Medical Association, the American College of 
Radiology, the American Osteopathic Col- 
lege of Radiology, the American Osteopathic 
Association, the American Board of Health 
Physicists, the American Association of 
Physicists in Medicine, and the Health 
Physics Society. 

“(d) The Secretary shall give to the States 
such other advice and assistance as will en- 
courage them to enact and enforce appro- 
priate laws and standards. Such advice and 
assistance may include model laws and train- 
ing curriculums, and training aids, 

“(e) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, devise the criteria and standards ma- 
terial issued by him pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 


"STATE ACCREDITATION AND LICENSURE 


“Sec. 3601. (a) The training and licensure 
of radiologic technologists who intend to ap- 
ply ionizing radiation to humans for diag- 
nostic or therapeutic purposes in any State 
or States shall be subject to the provisions of 
this section 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declaration 
of this subpart, State and local government 
shall be encouraged to minimize exposure of 
the public to ionizing radiation from all 
sources and shall not be displaced by Federal 
action except as otherwise provided under 
subsection (c) or (d). 

“(c) After receiving any criteria and mini- 
mum standards issued pursuant to section 
360H for the accreditation of educational in- 
stitutions conducting programs for the train- 
ing of radiologic technologists, the Governor 
of a State may file with the Secretary a letter 
of intent that such State will within two 
years of the issuance of the criteria and mini- 
mum standards adopt as a minimum, the 
standards for accreditation of educational in- 
stitutions conducting programs for the train- 
ing of radiologic technologists issued by the 
Secretary. If, after two years, a Governor falls 
to adopt such standards, or is unable to 
adopt such standards or more stringent 
standards, the minimum standards issued by 
the Secretary for the accreditation of educa- 
tional institutions for the training of radi- 
ologic technologists shall become the stand- 
ards in such State. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that such State standards are consist- 
ent with the criteria and minimum standards 
issued pursuant to section 360H; that an ade- 
quate means of enforcement by State action 
is provided, and that the State program is 
consistent with the purposes of the subpart, 
such State standards shall be the standards 
applicable to such State. 

“(d) Upon application of a Governor, the 
Secretary may grant an extension under sub- 
section (c) for not more than two years if 
after review the Secretary determines that 
good faith efforts have been made by the 
State and reasonable assurance is provided 
that an effective program to implement the 
purposes of this Act will be provided by the 
State within the period of the extension. 

“(e) After receiving any criteria and mini- 
mum standards issued pursuant to section 
360H for the licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologist or technologists-in-training, the 
Governor of a State may file a letter of in- 
tent that such State will within two years 
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of the issuance of the criteria and minimum 
standards adopt as a minimum the standards 
for licensure of radiologic technologists and 
technologists-in-training issued by the Sec- 
retary. If, after two years, a Governor fails 
to adopt such standards, or is unable to 
adopt such standards or more stringent 
standards, the minimum standards issued by 
the Secretary for licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologists shall become the standards in such 
State. If the Secretary determines that such 
State standards are consistent with the cri- 
teria and minimum standards issued pur- 
suant to section 360H; that an adequate 
means of enforcement by State action is pro- 
vided; and that the State program is con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act, such 
State standards shall be the standards ap- 
plicable to such State. 

“(f) For the purpose of implementing li- 
censure of radiologic technologists, the Sec- 
retary may certify appropriate State or pro- 
fessional licensing organizations. 

“(g) The Secretary may make grants to 
States in an amount up to two-thirds of the 
first year and one-third of the second year 
costs of planning, developing, or establish- 
ing programs to carry out the purposes of 
the Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1971. 

“(h) The Secretary may make grants to 
educational institutions under section 314 
(E) of this Act—Partnership for Health 
Amendments of 1967, Public Lav 90-174—or 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968—Public 
Law 90-490—+to carry out the purposes of the 
Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1971. 

“(i1) The Secretary shall annually review 
programs established pursuant to this sub- 
part and shall suspend the effectiveness of 
any standards or regulations as to accredita- 
tion or as to licensure with respect to any 
State or certified professional licensing or- 
ganization when he determines that adminis- 
tration of such State program is inconsistent 
with the purposes of this subpart or revised 
criteria and minimum standards issued pur- 
suant to subsection 360H(e).” 


“PROHIBITED ACTS 


“Sec. 360J. (a) Upon the effective date of 
regulations and standards established pur- 
suant to the subpart, it shall be unlawful for 
any institution to conduct a program for 
training of radiologic technologists unless ac- 
credited by the Secretary or a State program 
approved by the Secretary, or for any indi- 
vidual to apply ionizing radiation to humans 
for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes unless 
he is a licensed medical practitioner, a li- 
censed dentist, a licensed dental hygienist, 
holds a valid radiologic technologist’s license, 
or holds a valid photo-roentgen technician or 
technologist-in-training license and is under 
the immediate supervision of a radiologist or 
licensed radiologic technologist. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this section. 
The district courts of the United States shall 
also have jurisdiction in accordance with sec- 
tion 1355 of title 28 of the United States Code 
to enforce the provisions of this section. 

“(c)(1) Any violation of this subsection 
by the owner or operator of an educational 
institution, or an individual applying radia- 
tion to human beings for diagnostic or ther- 
apeutic purposes shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not more than $1,000. For the 
purposes of this section, any such violation 
shall be with respect to each act or omission 
made unlawful by this section. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may on ap- 
plication be remitted or mitigated by the 
Secretary. In determining the amount of 
such penalty, or whether it should be re- 
mitted or mitigated and in what amount, 
the appropriateness of such penalty to the 
size of the business of the person charged 
and the gravity of the violation shall be con- 


sidered. The amount of such penalty, when 
finally determined, may be deducted from 
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any sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged. 

“(d) Actions under this section may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein any act or 
omission or transaction constituting the vio- 
lation occurred, or in such court for the 
district where the defendant is found or 
transacts business, and process in such cases 
may be served in any other district of which 
the defendant is an inhabitant or wherever 
the defendant may be found. 

“(e) Nothing in this subpartshall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to report 
for the institution of proceedings minor vio- 
lations of this subpart whenever he believes 
that the public interest will be adequately 
served by a suitable written notice or 
warning. 

“(f) The remedies provided for in this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for any other remedies provided by 
law.” 


The correspondence, presented by Mr. 
RANDOLPH, is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF RADIO- 
LOGIC TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Chicago, Ill., August 5, 1870. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your letter of July 31 con- 
cerning S. 3973 and your interest in upgrad- 
ing the availability and quality of health 
practices and personnel in the United States. 
Iam a layman but I have been privileged to 
work for the past eight years as the Executive 
Director of professional organizations in 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, as well 
as the para-medical field. By virtue of my po- 
sition, I have had the opportunity to see and 
hear many things that are not available to 
the general public. To relate them to you 
would be a violation of trust. 

However, I am convinced that the volun- 
tary systems of certification of health pro- 
fessionals is a less effective approach, for 
the benefit of the public, than a mandatory 
system. I realize that a mandatory system 
is not the perfect solution, but by virtue of 
statute authority it is more effective. 

In my opinion, the basic need for S. 3973 
stems from the fact that people are what 
they are before they receive degrees and 
titles. As a result, these people make their 
decisions based on what they are, not upon 
the meaning of any degrees or title. 

Based upon my experience the enactment 
of S. 3973 is desirable and necessary to de- 
liver quality health care to all the people 
in our country. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT C. BEST, 
Executive Director. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 


MEDICAL 


October 31, 1970, 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: As one of your 
constituents serving in the capacity of Ad- 
ministrative Technologist in the Appalachian 
Regional Hospital of Beckley, West Virginia, 
I am most pleased that you have introduced 
bill S-39-73. 

As president of the American Society of 
Medical Technologists, an organization rep- 
resenting 17,000 of the largest one group of 
professionals in the current field of allied 
health, I am most interested in this bill en- 
titled, “Radiation Health and Safety Act of 
1970.” 

The field of medical technology is not di- 
rectly involved in the practice of Radiologic 
Techniques other than in the use of nuclear 
medicine materials in specialized laboratory 
procedures, but the passage of this bill can 
do much to open the door to similar legis- 
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lation in our profession. Medical Technology 
is the only baccalaureate level allied health 
profession with accreditation and certifica- 
tion processes under the control of the vested 
interests of physicians, specifically those 
specialists in laboratory medicine identified 
as pathologists. 

We feel the vested interests of the physi- 
clans prevent the guarantee of the highest 
quality laboratory service in the delivery 
of health care. We have found it very difficult 
to overcome these interests in control 
through individual state governments. The 
only answer lies in the establishment of 
the minimum standards through national 
legislation. 

r these reasons, I request the opportu- 
nity for our Society to present testimony 
supporting bill S-30-73. If the date for such 
a hearing does not interfere with previous 
presidential commitments, I will give the 
testimony; otherwise, I will appoint a sub- 
stitute representative. 

Thank you for any consideration you can 
give to my request, 

Yours very truly, 
THELMA M. WILSON, 
President. 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 
RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 3, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Please accept 
my sincere gratitude for introducing Senate 
Bill S. 3973. Public health and safety, with 
regard to radiation exposure and treatment, 
has long been of key interest to qualified 
and responsible radiologic technologists 
throughout this country. We personally are 
of the opinion that federal legislation, with 
individual state administration, will ulti- 
mately serve the public interest. 

Please continue to strive for the passage 
of this bill. Concerned technologists sup- 
port you and are grateful for your efforts in 
our behalf. 

Sincerely, 

Wanna E. WESOLOWSKI, R.T. (A.R.R.T.), 

Member, Executive Committee. 

THE WEST VIRGINIA SOCIETY 

OF RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGISTS, 

New Martinsville, W. Va., 
August 3, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Would you be 
Kind enough to send me a few copies of 
S. 3973, which you have introduced. As a 
Radiologic Technologist it gives me a great 
deal of pride that a fellow West Virginian 
sponsors legislation that will upgrade the 
standards of Radiologic Technology through- 
out the nation as well as protect the health 
and well being of all Americans. 

Perhaps you have forgotten your stay in 
Wetzel County Hospital, following your un- 
fortunate accident with Senator Byrd. I had 
the pleasure of taking your X-rays, and con- 
versing with you while you were there. As 
you know, my wife, Frances, claims some 
kinship with you. She sends her regards to 
you, and also to Louise and Miss Morgan, 
who we met at Pioneer Days in Marlinton 
& couple of weeks ago. 

The reason I am requesting additional 
copies of your bill is to get support from 
our local League of Women Voters, PTA, 
Rotary, Lion’s Club, and other civic minded 
organizations. 

I certainly hope this measure receives 
favorable action in both Houses, and that 
it may speedily be acted into law. With 
kindest personal regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
HENRY D. CastiILow, R.T, 
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Tse West VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF 
RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Mullens, W. Va., September 22, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I want to ex- 
press my appreciation for your kindness in 
granting audience to myself, Mr. Leslie Wil- 
son, President of the American Society of 
Radiologic Technologists, and Mr. Robert 
Best, Executive Director of the American So- 
ciety of Radiologic Technologists, giving us 
an opportunity to express our support of 
S5. 3973. 

We understand that the possibility of Sen- 
ate action on this bill at this time is unlikely, 
but we do feel that hearings to obtain for- 
mal commentary on the bill within the next 
few weeks would be very beneficial, I cannot 
overstate the urgency of the need for the 
establishment of federal minimum standards 
for personnel administering ionizing radia- 
tion at the earliest possible time. The ad- 
vent of exposure to the masses of American 
population has only come about in the last 
thirty years, thus the genetic problems have 
not had time to manifest themselves. The 
continued administration of ionizing radia- 
tion by untrained personnel causes frighten- 
ing possibilities of a mathematical generic 
hazard that is too large to comprehend. Even 
if this bill were to move with all possible 
speed, the time of its passage to time of com- 
plete implementation still leaves a period 
where millions of Americans would be sub- 
jected to radiological examinations of ques- 
tionable quality and with questionable safe- 
guards to excessive radiation. With this in 
mind and despite your very busy schedule, I 
would ask that you prevail upon Senator 
Yarborough to help arrange hearings on S. 
3973 in this Senate session. 

In talking with my fellow West Virginians, 
both technologists and nontechnolopists, we 
are very proud that you have been the one 
to take this very needed step in the field of 
radiological health and protection for the 
American public. 

A point that may be of interest to you is, 
of thirteen institutions in Southern West 
Virginia that I have surveyed, only five have 
a full staff of Registered Radiologic Tech- 
nologists. The other eight are staffed partially 
with Registered Technologists and partially 
with personnel ranging from no formal 
training upward to two years. Five of these 
institutions do not have daily supervision by 
a Radiologist for consultation and advice for 
the untrained personnel. This is not a new 
nor an unusual occurrence and is a demon- 
stration of the urgent need of the bill you 
have introduced. 

If I, or any member of the West Virginia 
Society of Radiologic Technologists can be of 
assistance to you on behalf of this bill, please 
feel free to call on us. 

Thanking you very much, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND T. BUTLER, R.T., President. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Lansing, Mich., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: Thank you for 
the opportunity to comment on Nenate Bill 
#3973 “Radiation Health and Safety Act of 
1970”. Legislation with regard to uniformity 
of state statutes is desirable where such state 
statutes are enacted. 

With regard to Bill S. 3973 as it applies to 
the principal stated above I support the con- 
cept of the bill. However, there are practical 
problems in certain provisions which I feel 
would do a disservice to a sizable cross sec- 
tion of the public. Modifications could rectify 
these disadvantages. 
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My comments relative to the bill are as 
follows: 
SECTION 360 G 


(a) “to minimize exposures of the public 
to ionizing radiation from all sources.” While 
this bill is directed to this end a more sig- 
nificant source of unnecessary public radia- 
tion exposure involyes the liability, insur- 
ance, and profit motive complex and their in- 
terdependency. For example, x-rays are taken 
to “reduce medical liability” without check 
and balance since x-ray service is also profit- 
able to the hospital and/or the physician. 
Hospital standing orders are given in event 
of suspected fracture to not only x-ray the 
appendage where the suspected fracture oc- 
curred but also the opposite one for com- 
parison. While physicians tell us this may 
be necessary in a limited number of cases, 
it is also profitable and therefore often be- 
comes a standing order. Dealing with these 
types of problem effectively would reduce 
radiation exposure more than any other 
single radiation control measure. 

(b) “unless these technicians are fully 
trained and qualified in the operation of such 
equipment so as to avoid unnecessary ex- 
posure to ionizing radiation.” The basic prob- 
lem resulting in unnecessary radiation expo- 
sure with regard to the practice of radiologic 
technicians does not, in my opinion, involve 
academic training or general training using 
various types of X-ray machines but rather 
it lies in two areas. 

1. Inadequate training on specific X-ray 
machines. This could result because such a 
machine just recently came on the market 
and the salesman spent half an hour showing 
the technician which buttons to push to op- 
erate it or it could be that the machine is so 
obsolete that the techniclan’s training has 
not qualified him. Could this problem be 
handled similiar to pilots requiring check- 
out on each type of plane by the licensing 
agency? 

2. The problem of attitude. “I don’t give a 
darn.” “Who will know the difference?” “I 
am too busy to take the time.” “I have been 
doing it this way for twenty years”, etc. 
Policing with penalties could cause a change 
in practice attitudes. Education does not 
seem to be an effective solution for attitude 
adjustment and the security of licensure 
could make adjustment even more difficult. 

(c) “any person who operates radiologic 
equipment should be required to demonstrate 
competence by training, experience, and 
examination.” How does a chiropractor, a 
podiatrist, a general physician become 
trained and tested? Changes in curriculum 
for these professions are just now taking 
place to cover the use of X-ray and could be 
required by law. 

(ad) “primary responsibility of state and 
local government, within minimum criteria 
and standards established by the Federal 
Government.”’ Having made the above state- 
ment the bill proceeds to require the state to 
enact legislative control in the matter of 
radiologic technician licensing at states ex- 
pense, or relinquish its right in favor of fed- 
eral control. 


SECTION 360J (4) 


The bill would reduce medical service to 
rural and small town residents making it 
more costly or inaccessible. For example, 
many hundreds of rural or small town physi- 
cians have x-ray machines for the conven- 
ience of their patients, to provide this diag- 
nostic aid without sending the patient on a 
100 mile trip to x-ray a limb which may or 
may not be fractured. These practitioners for 
the most part limit x-ray diagnostic tech- 
niques to possible fractures and an occa- 
sional chest. The volume of their x-ray work 
does not warrant the hire of an x-ray tech- 
nician and the demand on the physician’s 
time does not permit his operation of the 
x-ray machine. In Michigan we have about 
600 office x-ray machines used in this man- 
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ner. Additional licensure categories could 
correct this problem. 


SECTION 360L (C) AND (d) 


The bill places radiation health and safety 
into the political arena since it requires ac- 
tion by the governor of the state at several 
points. My experience has indicated that such 
& provision in other legislation has worked 
to the disadvantage of the public, first, but 
also to all levels of governmental agencies. 

Please pardon the frankness of these re- 
marks. We in state government have a differ- 
ent prospective when it involves federal legis- 
lation. We often have a closer look at the 
effect of legislation on its subjects. I am 
pleased that you and your colleagues are 
concerned about matters related to radia- 
tion protection. If I can be of further help 
with redrafting this bill or in any other way, 
I would be pleased. 

Very truly yours, 
D. E. Van FAROWE, 
Chie}, Radiation Section. 


THE Crry or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
New York, N.Y., August 12, 1970. 
The HONORABLE JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Thank you for 
your letter of July 31, 1970. It discusses the 
Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1970 (S. 
3973) recently introduced by you and re- 
quests my comments. 

I am, indeed, very much interested in any 
efforts to improve the quality of medical prac- 
tices and personnel and have been spending 
many years of my professional life in at- 
tempting to do so. I have watched carefully 
the development of regulations to license 
X-ray technicians and am much in favor of 
it. On the other hand, there has been a 
tendency to draft some regulations in such a 
manner that it results in a critical shortage 
of licensed technicians available and per- 
mitted to practice and possibly causes some 
evasion of the regulations. One of my con- 
cerns is the increased financial burden and 
resulting increase in the cost of medical care 
that could result from an enforced shortage 
of para-medical health practitioners. I be- 
lieve that lines 24 and 25 on page 7 of S. 
3973 referring to a technician-in-training 
license would help avoid this. 

Another cause of concern to me is the fact 
that some of the regulations make it virtu- 
ally impossible for a person to obtain a li- 
cense to practice technology and also to ob- 
tain a college degree within a reasonable 
time. It is my belief that the technology of 
many para-medical professions has reached 
the point where a general scientific college 
background is advantageous. The same two 
lines would help permit this. 

I do believe that on line 25 (p. 7) I would 
prefer to see the word “immediate” inserted, 
to read “under the immediate supervision of 
a licensed technician”, with immediate un- 
derstood to mean on the premises”. This 
would help to preclude abuses. 

I should be very glad to review any other 
proposed legislation and possibly comment 
in detail. 

Our experience indicates that a licensing 
program for x-ray equipment installers and 
servicemen should be considered seriously. 
We have found some x-ray equipment dan- 
gerously installed and often lacking the 
necessary protective accessories thru the ig- 
norance of the installers or servicemen 
about basic radiation safety principles and 
regulations. The same sometimes applies to 
the designers and installers of structural 
shielding materials used for x-ray protec- 
tion. Radioisotopes technicians, I believe 
should also be licensed but these may al- 
ready be covered by S. 3973. 

I am somewhat concerned about includ- 
ing the American Medical Association 
among several professional societies that the 
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Secretary is directed to consult. All of the 
other societies are truly professional scien- 
tific societies but the American Medical As- 
sociation seems to me to be primarily po- 
litically oriented. Besides, it has taken a 
strong position categorically opposing the 
licensing of any para-medical health practi- 
tioners. The American Dental Association is 
somewhat marginal in this respect but has 
made an active effort to promote the protec- 
tion of patients and practitioners against 
radiation exposure, and could offer valuable 
technical comments. I presume that the bill 
is intended to include dental x-ray use, 
which I believe is needed. 

Should you hold a public hearing on the 
subject, I shall be quite willing to testify 
both on the basis of my personal experience 
and also representing the Conference of 
Radiation Control Program Directors, of 
which I am chairman. 

Thank you for letting me know of this 
development and for sending me a copy of 
S. 3973 which I will study further and dis- 
cuss with my colleagues. 

Sincerely yours, 
HANSON BLATZ, 
Director. 

P.S.—The reference on lines 17 and 18 
(page 2) is incorrect. It should be the “Na- 
tional Council on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements”, The next reference on lines 
18 and 19 should be the “International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection”. 


NORTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Bismarck, September 10, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: Referenced is 
your letter to this office inviting comments 
on S. 3973. 

In North Dakota, we have long recognized 
that correction of x-ray equipment defi- 
ciencies does not provide assurance that ra- 
diation exposure to the operator and the 
general public is at its lowest practical level. 
In my estimation, education of the operator 
to the need for and the means of eliminating 
unnecessary radiation is the key to obtain- 
ing the maximum benefits from the use of 
diagnostic x-ray with the least human radia- 
tion exposure. 

A North Dakota X-ray Technician Man- 
power Survey performed in 1968 found that 
49 percent of the x-ray technicians in this 
State have not attended a planned program 
of training in a school of radiologic tech- 
nology and/or are not registered with the 
American Registry of Radiologic Technolo- 
gists, Presumably, this group of 49 percent 
would have received on-the-job training with 
the emphasis on how to obtain a readable 
radiograph. The preponderance of these tech- 
nicians would be out in the more rural areas 
of this, a rural oriented State. These people 
serve the small medical facilities across the 
State with equally small diagnostic x-ray 
workloads. The workloads are such that a for- 
mally trained and registered technologist is 
not financially attainable. Contrasted to the 
problems we have observed in the more rural 
areas, the larger cities of the State have the 
qualified staff, equipment, and training to 
provide the medical benefits associated with 
radiographic and fluoroscopic diagnostic 
x-ray services as well as to perform x-ray 
therapy. Our “medical center” cities provide 
x-ray services equal, from the standpoint of 
medical and radiation protection aspects, to 
the best of any of the other 49 states. 

In my opinion, the licensing of x-ray oper- 
ators will not provide an immediate answer 
to the upgrading of the x-ray operator. The 
currently registered x-ray technologists, 
working in the modern medical centers in 
the State, would have little difficulty in be- 
coming licensed and also in my opinion, a 
limited effect in upgrading would be ob- 
served. Out in the more rural areas, licens- 
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ing would be a troublesome problem. The 
licensing organization would either have to 
issue special permits to the x-ray operators 
who cannot meet the minimum requirements 
or effectively deny adequate medical care in 
some of our more rural areas. It is my opin- 
ion, that the licensing of x-ray operators in 
North Dakota would serve to provide addi- 
tional paper work with only a limited return 
in upgrading medical and dental usage of 
x-ray for diagnostic purposes. 

I am in full concurrence with the need 
and purposes as conveyed in your S. 3973, 
however, I do have reservations as to the 
effectiveness of licensing of x-ray operators 
in North Dakota as a means of achieving 
these goals. An alternative which has, by our 
experience, been effective in upgrading the 
x-ray operator is to, at the time of the physi- 
cal imspection of an x-ray facility, devote 
time to explaining what can be done to re- 
duce unnecessary radiation exposure. It has 
been a long standing policy that in addition 
to inspecting the facility or equipment for 
compliance with our regulations that we also 
educate as well. Another alternative could 
be statewide regional short courses or semi- 
nars on radiological health and/or x-ray pro- 
tection. In our 1968 survey, over 85 percent 
of the x-ray technicians responded favorably 
to this proposal, Regretably we have been 
unable to follow-up on this or pursue it fur- 
ther due to the traditional “state” problem 
of lack of staff and funds. 

I sincerely appreciate your invitation to 
comment on S. 3973 and your interest in a 
nationwide upgrading of medical and dental 
usage of x-ray. 

Sincerely, 
Gene A. CHRISTIANSON, Director. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Harrisburg, August 10, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I have received 
your letter of July 31, 1970 concerning Sen- 
ate Bill 3973, the Radiation Health and Safe- 
ty Act of 1970. Thank you for the opportu- 
nity to comment. 

I agree with you completely on the need 
to upgrade standards in the field of radio- 
logic technology. I also feel that, since other 
licensure programs have been carried out at 
the state level for medical and paramedical 
professions, the states should be given the 
opportunity to continue to do so in this area 
also. 


Presently, many state health departments 
are working on proposed legislation and sub- 
sequent licensing programs. However, as you 
are aware, the wheels of state government 
turn slowly, especially where there may be 
conflicting interests relating to future pro- 
grams. In addition, we all are suffering from 
budgetary problems, thereby limiting the 
resources for such a venture. 

Turning to specific comments on the legis- 
lation, as you may guess from my previous 
statements, I would suggest a longer period 
of time for state implementation, i.e., up to 
four years from the enactment of specific 
regulations by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare. Some legislatures meet 
only every other year or for very short periods 
of time during a year. In those cases only 
high priority legislation can be enacted. 

I would also like to suggest that an ap- 
propriation be attached to the legislation, 
directing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to provide direct monetary as- 
sistance to states for a period of one year 
to set the wheels of progress in motion. Al- 
though the program may be self-supporting 
through license fees when in complete op- 
eration, the machinery needed to begin will 
require considerable funds for proper execu- 
tion. Adding this burden to the over-bur- 
dened state budgets may be the one reason 
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for lack of state enthusiasm concerning such 
a program, 

With those minor changes, I would whole- 
heartedly support the legislation. 

Thank you for your interest in radiological 
health. The problem of reducing unneces- 
sary radiation exposure of the citizens of this 
country is indeed a complicated one. Your 
proposed legislation is one major step to- 
ward that goal. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas M. Gerusxky, Director, 
Office of Radiological Health. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF RADIOLOGY, 
Chevy Chase, Md., September 9, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: On July 31 you 
addressed the American College of Radi- 
ology in regard to S. 3973, the Radiation 
Health and Safety Act of 1970. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to comment. 

The College does not believe that federal 
legislation is required for the licensure of 
radiologic technologists. In states in which 
radiologic technologists and the general 
medical profession believe that licensure of 
those working with radiation in medicine is 
needed and in the public interest, the Col- 
lege supports such local licensure efforts. 

In the event that hearings are to be held 
in regard to this legislation, we will very 
much appreciate the opportunity of making 
a presentation and further developing our 
thoughts. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. STRONACH, 
Executive Director. 
J. FRANK WALKER, M.D., 
Atlanta, Ga., September 2, 1970. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: Your letter ask- 
ing comments upon the broad proposition 
in your Bill S. 3973 to provide a federal basis 
for training and licensing x-ray technicians 
deserves a thoughtful answer. Thus, I have 
delayed my response to have an opportunity 
to read the bill and to confer with my col- 
leagues in medicine and in radiology, plus 
discussing this with a sampling of Georgia 
technicians. 

As you may be aware, the American Reg- 
istry of Radiologic Technologists, which is a 
voluntary accreditation agency for individ- 
uals in the field, is sponsored jointly by the 
American Society of Radiologic Technologists 
and the American College of Radiology. The 
new joint review committee for schools of 
radiologic technology is co-sponsored by the 
Society, the College and the American Med- 
ical Association and is administered by the 
AMA, You may know, as well, that the vol- 
ume of programs and of graduates in ra- 
diologic technology from the more than 1300 
schools now approved by the AMA make this 
area by far the most productive of the several 
paramedical training programs. 

I have been generally conversant with these 
efforts thru my participation in both the 
College and the AMA plus my involyement 
with technologist organizations in my own 
state. However, this has not been my own 
area of personal involvement. My opinions 
concerning licensure should be taken as my 
own, though the official policy of either of 
the AMA or the American College of Radiol- 
ogy could be obtained by your request. 

In general and in all respect to your hon- 
orable intentions, I would oppose the enact- 
ment of S, 3973 on several grounds which 
I state below, A part of these are based upon 
the feeling that licensure would not solve the 
current problems and a part are based upon 
po POSOAN eae loengu would render more 

cu e solving o: 
AAT Ie sistas g of future problems al- 

As I see it, the major problem in x-ray 
technology is the recruitment and training 
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of adequate numbers of well-motivated peo- 
ple to cope with the growing demands for 
X-ray services. This problem is further com- 
plicated because large numbers of young 
women spend only a short time as technol- 
ogists before leaving the work force. We have 
estimated that we are short in raw numbers 
by 30 to 50 percent of the technologists 
needed to meet today’s demands for x-ray 
services. Licensure would only make the 
shortage of people worse by making Illegal 
the accommodation to circumstances which 
is possible now for physicians and hospitals 
unable to recruit fully-trained people. 

A second significant problem is the varie- 
gated needs of health facilities for x-ray 
technologists to the extent that many of us 
now seriously question the usefulness of a 
Single standard based upon two years of 
training. 

Those of us who are radiologists must re- 
quire that level or more to obtain the ver- 
satility and often special techniques in- 
volved in our practice. Where the technologist 
must work with isotopes or help to adminis- 
ter radiation therapy, additional training is 
essential. However, a third of the x-ray serv- 
ices received by Americans are not provided 
by radiologists. A majority of such services 
are provided by other physicians with lim- 
ited facilities and are limited to the sim- 
pler procedures, usually not involving fluoros- 
copy. Many of these physicians practice in 
rural areas where neither radiologists nor 
full-trained technologists can be supported 
by the volume of services needed. This is not 
to say that persons working in those cir- 
cumstances should not be trained. However, 
it is questionable that they should be trained 
to the same level as the full-time technolo- 
gist with broader responsibilities. Within the 
current framework of voluntary standards 
of training and certification, we can work 
to adapt our programs to meet our needs. 
With a single standard for training and 


licensure, this would be made vastly more 
difficult. 

I should note that I and most radiologists 
employ only registered technologists and that 
our organization have supported the upgrad- 
ing of their training qualifications over the 


years. Hospital x-ray departments and 
radiology offices will continue to attract 
licensed technologists, but many other medi- 
cal facilities will be unable to find or re- 
tain such skilled people for their limited 
needs. 

In a third area of concern, the mandatory 
requirements that states license schools of 
x-ray technology are esentially redundant 
to the existing program of voluntary ap- 
proval by the American Medical Association. 
The major problem in expanding schools and 
starting new ones would not be solved by 
licensing them or creating procedural diffi- 
culties in starting new ones or in changing 
the curriculum to meet the needs of physi- 
clans using x-rays. 

Finally, if the imposition of licensure 
makes an existing shortage even worse, there 
would be little benefit to the public health 
in the possibility that some patients would 
be protected against exposure at the hands 
of unqualified operators. Regardless of the 
existence of a licensing law, the main burden 
of defining and maintaining a standard of 
good practice must remain with the physi- 
cian who supervises x-ray examinations and 
interprets the results. This responsibility 
cannot be delegated. 

It seems to me that your intentions are 
not inconsistent with our own established 
objectives and efforts In recruiting and train- 
ing technologists. It is the nature of legisla- 
tures to deal with problems by enacting laws. 
It is the nature of voluntary organizations to 
work through education and persuasion. In 
my opinion, our approach is the preferable 
one in terms of both the short term and long 
term needs of the nation. 
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If I may be of any further help in your 
consideration of this, please call upon me, 
Sincerely, 
J. FRANK WALKER, M.D. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Thank you for 
inviting me to comment on 8. 3973, the Radi- 
ation Health and Safety Bill, which you 
have introduced in the Senate. It is, of 
course, highly desirable that the public be 
protected from unnecessary exposure to 
ionizing radiation in connection with medical 
and dental usage of X-rays. Your interest in 
helping to insure that only qualified per- 
sonnel are permitted to operate X-ray equip- 
ment indeed is commendable. 

A growing number of occupational groups 
within the broad category of “health care 
personnel” are seeking licensure, including 
physicians’ assistants, hospital administra- 
tors, occupational therapists, operating room 
technicians, biomedical technicians, etc. It 
has been estimated that nearly 200 health 
occupations now exist and that by 1975 each 
physician will make use of between 20 and 
25 supportive personnel. The trend to pro- 
viding health services by a delegation of 
certain tasks, which have been performed 
in the past by doctors and nurses to per- 
sonnel having less training, has raised a 
number of complex issues relating to the 
licensure of health manpower. 

There is need to foster the growth and con- 
tributions of the various groups of health 
personnel and to meet the requirement of pa- 
tient safety through adequately prepared 
health manpower. At the same time it is 
desirable and necessary that the providers 
of health services be able to utilize health 
manpower in a flexible and efficient manner. 
Licensure through its control of both entry 
into a particular field and its restriction of 
the scope of functions which may be carried 
out by such individuals often tends to make 
more rigid the role of a licensed group. Such 
rigidity can fractionalize the provision of 
health services, impede job advancement for 
some employees, and hinder management in 
the effective use of manpower. For these rea- 
sons it is urgent that a broad and intensive 
review of the problem of licensure be car- 
ried out at the federal level in order to de- 
velop alternatives to licensure. Such alter- 
natives should accomplish the laudable and 
desired goal without introducing the real 
disadvantages cited above. 

About a year ago a special Committee on 
Licensure of Health Personnel was estab- 
lished within the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation to study the problems and trends 
related to licensure of health care perscnnel 
and to develop recommendations for im- 
provements in the licensure system for 
health personnel. An early announcement is 
expected regarding the work of this commit- 
tee and the Association’s recommendations 
with respect to licensing of health personnel, 
I will be pleased to furnish you a copy of the 
Association's policy statement on the licen- 
sure of health care personnel when it has 
been approved. 

I would also note that the “Health Train- 
ing Improvement Act of 1970” as approved 
by the Congress directs that the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—"Shall prepare and submit to the 
Congress, prior to July 1, 1971, a report iden- 
tifying the major problems associated with 
licensure, certification, and other qualifica- 
tions for practice or employment of health 
personnel (including group practice of 
health personnel), together with summaries 
of the activities (if any) of Federal agencies, 
professional organizations, or other instru- 
mentalities directed toward the alleviation 
of such problems and toward maximizing the 
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proper and efficient utilization of health per- 
sonnel in meeting the health needs of the 
Nation. Such report shall include specific 
recommendations by the Secretary for steps 
to be taken toward the solution of the prob- 
lems so identified In such report.” 

This report should bring to the Congress 
much information that would be invaluable 
in considering S. 3973 or any similar measure. 

I suggest that action on your bill be de- 
ferred pending issuance of the Secretary's 
report on this matter. 

I appreciate your providing me the oppor- 
tunity to express my opinion on your bill. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Deputy Director. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
August 10, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
July 31st and the copy of Bill S. 3973. 

My reply will be lengthy. I will try to 
keep my arguments organized but on a 
topic that is so complicated and about which 
I've thought a great deal (and with 
so little private time in which to do the 
actual typing), organization might be one 
of the virtues sacrificed. And so I request 
your indulgence. 

First, let me introduce myself. I have been 
an x-ray technician for almost fifteen years, 
twelve of those fifteen as Chief Technician 
in the x-ray department at Alta Bates Hos- 
pital here in Berkeley. I have served as an 
instructor at a local college, in the school 
of x-ray, and am at present serving on the 
Advisory Committee of that school. During 
the years I have served on various commit- 
tees regarding patient-care at Alta Bates 
and have attended the usual complement of 
conventions, seminars and workshops, the 
most important, I would guess, being the 
national seminar on x-ray technology con- 
ducted by the U.S. Public Health Service 
at the University of Maryland in 1967. I was 
one of approximately ten technicians invited 
from California. I helped organize x-ray 
technicians and for two years was president 
of the organization which bargained for 
technicians in eight hospitals in the East 
Bay. That organization, non-affiliated, has 
now been replaced by a labor union, of which 
I am not a member. For about twelve years 
I have been conducting a lonely battle to 
expose and stop the practice of over-radiat- 
ing black patients. Much of my material was 
used by Ralph Nader two years ago in his 
own private investigation and his subse- 
quent appearance before the Senate’s Com- 
merce Committee. An article on this battle 
is to be included in a quarterly to be pub- 
lished by Random House later this year or 
early in 1971. One of my most satisfying ac- 
complishments was participation in organiz- 
ing and conducting (helping to organize and 
conduct) a two-weekend seminar-workshop 
devoted to bringing people together from 
all levels (administrative, medical staff, vol- 
unteers, all departments within the hospi- 
tal and consumers from outside the hospi- 
tal) to discuss hospital structure and policy, 
patient-care, work-environment and the im- 
provement of communications and action 
not just from the top down but from the 
bottom up. Titled “Project "70", these work- 
shop-seminars have subsequently drawn 
support and praise from our administration 
and the officers of the medical staff and also 
from our fellow-employees, 

Now, as to my opinions, most of which 
will be concerned with your cover-letter and 
a few of which will be concerned with the 
Bill itself. 

I, too, have been interested in upgrading 
the availability and quality of para-medical 
health-practices and personnel in the United 
States. Naturally my major interest has been 
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concentrated on X-ray departments and per- 
sonnel. 

I am one of a small group of x-ray tech- 
nicians who, for about fourteen years, fought 
a losing battle, annually, to gain state li- 
censure for California’s x-ray technicians. I 
remember attending negotiating sessions 
with the attorney representing the radiolo- 
gists and the hospitals and being told we 
were not professionals so long as we were 
un-licensed (as were nurses and laboratory- 
technicians) and then having our efforts to 
gain licensure defeated by radiologists (and 
not very openly, or strongly, supported by 
hospital administrators.) A few years ago 
the State Society of X-ray Technologists 
(note, please, for the sake of “image”, the 
decision to change, officially, the title of tech- 
nician to technologist; later references will 
be made to “image”,) which had joined the 
radiologists in opposition to state licensure, 
switched sides and began to support and 
then to co-opt the struggle for licensure. 
The Society of Technologists, sensing that 
some form of licensure was inevitable, de- 
cided that they had better join the struggle 
so they could at least have a hand in the 
writing of the bill. For about three years 
the official policy of the State Society of 
Technologists has been contrary to that of 
the radiologists but the power of the radi- 
ologists still determined the fate (which was 
defeat) of every licensure bill submitted 
to the legislature. Then, also aware of the 
groundswell in support for licensure, the 
radiologists, and for the same reasons that 
motivated the State Technologist Society, 
decided to put through a licensure bill they 
would write and they could control, They 
were successful. Governor Reagan signed the 
bill and it goes into effect in 1971. Many of 
us who for so many years have been fighting 
for state licensure not only refused to sup- 
port the radiologists’ bill but sought to have 
it defeated. It had, in our opinion, several 
serious faults, one, unfortunately, repeated 
in your bill. More on this later. 

Before we proceed further you should be 
aware that it is my opinion (an opinion held 
quite strongly) that much of the progress 
you refer to that has already been made 
has been generated by technicians. This 
opinion does color many of the suggestions 
I will be making. 

Now, as to national guidelines. I believe 
they are absolutely essential. Radiation and 
patient-protection (and employee-protec- 
tion) are delicate topics in medical and para- 
medical circles. Physicians . . . radiologists 
and nonradiologists . .. possess an almost 
congenital sense of threat at the prospect of 
any watchdog, local or state or federal. They 
insist dogging themselves. But concerning Xx- 
ray technicians specifically and x-ray equip- 
ment in general (and including the practice 
of x-ray technology) many thousands of tech- 
nicians feel as I do, that ... given the exist- 
ing system and the probability of its resist- 
ance to change .. . federal licensure is the 
wisest, safest and least chaotic solution. 
Certainly there would be a risk of politics oc- 
casionally affecting decisions. But consider 
the possibility of fifty different governors en- 
forcing fifty different state licensure bills (if, 
indeed, there ever are fifty or even forty or 
even twenty states concerned enough to seek 
state licensure.) With a federal bill the pos- 
sibility of politicking is reduced by a factor 
of 49. The protection of our citizens who 
might become patients in other states is im- 
proved by a factor of 49. 

I'd next like to touch on x-ray equipment. 
Professor Karl Morgan, at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory (whose advice I'm certain you 
must certainly have solicited already) has 
offered me advice and support over the years 
as I, and others, fought to obtain state-li- 
censure and as I, personally, sought to pro- 
voke action to halt the over-radiation to 
black patients. He has suggested in many of 
his papers various techniques by which the 
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producers of x-ray equipment might be made 
more responsible. 

The problems involved in training techni- 
cians and in orienting new employees and in 
reducing the incredible number of “re-takes” 
common to every x-ray department. . . these 
problems could be substantially reduced by 
standardizing equipment, by eliminating ex- 
otic but essentially useless and expensive 
gimmickry, by standardizing quality-control 
techniques, by designing automated (per- 
haps computerized) equipment that reduces 
the growing potential for human error, by 
designing a fault-free beam-collimator and 
by generally exploiting the technology that 
has taken us to the moon but has failed to 
concern itself, to any great extent, with x-ray 
equipment and x-ray procedures. (How much 
effort, for example, has gone into research- 
ing the production of a fast film that will re- 
duce exposure to a patient and with fine de- 
tail on that film which would increase the 
information available to the radiologist?) 

It is apparent to those of us who have had 
experience with three-phase equipment (as 
compared to single phase, which continues 
to be standard in the United States) that 
the exposure to a patient can be reduced by 
approximately a third. In a lumbar spine 
series, for example, which consists, at our 
hospital, of seven films, the exposure for 
each film is a third less than it would be 
were we using single phase equipment. 

When we purchased equipment for our 
new department four years ago we decided 
to invest in three phase Siemens equipment, 
which is made in Germany. Why did we not 
purchase equipment produced in the United 
States? 

At the time we were evaluating equipment 
I sent survey-questionnaires to 60 hospitals 
all over the country, 51 were returned. The re- 
sponse to my questions left no doubt that 
the Siemens equipment (and Phillips, made 
in Holland) were superior to domestic equip- 
ment, Less service was required and when it 
was required it came sooner than, say, West- 
inghouse or GE or Picker or Keleket, domes- 
tic equipment. The Siemens equipment was 
designed to endure harsh treatment longer, 
and possessed greater versatility. In an x-ray 
department “down-time,”’ the time a unit 
cannot be used because it is out of service, 
is not only extremely expensive, it means 
limiting patient-care. Some U.S. companies 
offered three-phase equipment but they 
could not offer the experience Slemens and 
Phillips had at hand. And so we bought three 
phase equipment, almost a million dollars 
worth, from Germany. It cost about 12% 
more but that has more than been recovered 
by the almost unbroken service the equip- 
ment has offered our patients. 

Let me describe what now happens in our 
new department as contrasted to what hap- 
pened two short years ago in our old de- 
partment. 

Using the old Westinghouse equipment I 
would have given a patient’s pelvis a third 
more radiation. Using par-speed film in the 
old department (as contrasted to high speed 
film in the new) I would have given about 
a third more radiation, in addition to the pre- 
vious third. By using low kilovoltage (as 
contrasted to the very high that is available 
in the new department) I would have added 
another third more radiation. By using 
phototime techniques (in which a photo- 
cell determines the exposure cut-off) in the 
new department we reduce by almost half 
the probability of a repeat exposure, 

In the thousands of x-ray departments in 
the state and the hundreds of thousands in 
the country, there are countless variations of 
the above choices. A patient venturing into 
an x-ray department is at the mercy of the 
person who takes his picture. The same 
patient, were he to have his pelvis x-rayed 
in twenty different x-ray departments, could 
pick up dosages of radiation that might 
vary by as much as 200%. If the pictures 
were of inferior diagnostic value and had 
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to be repeated that estimate of 200% would 
rise higher. 

Many of us feel that not only should x-ray 
equipment be standardized but that all 
equipment dispensing ionizing radiation 
should be routinely checked and re-checked. 
Personnel who currently perform this func- 
tion for California’s Department of Public 
Health could describe equipment they've 
found in current use that should have been 
de-commissioned years ago. 

Now to your question of how I would up- 
grade the availability and quality of para- 
medical practices and personnel and what 
I now consider the availability and quality 
of para-medical personnel to be, Please real- 
ize that my discussion is exclusively about 
x-ray technicians. 

The pattern of availability of jobs and/ 
or technicians in the Bay Area (Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Francisco) will vary from day 
to day. One day there are more technicians 
than job-openings and the next day there 
are more job-openings than there are tech- 
nicians. I know that much opposition to 
state licensure came from representatives in 
rural areas because recruitment in rural 
areas is almost impossible under the best 
of circumstances now. I think there are peo- 
ple who would be interested in x-ray training 
who would prefer to remain in rural ‘areas 
and I know there are, today, many young peo- 
ple, who, given the choice, would prefer to 
live in rural areas. Should dispensation be 
written into any such licensure bill? It might 
be practical but is it necessary? In rural or 
isolated areas where transportation of pa- 
tients present problems could there be a 
force of mobile technicians who cculd trans- 
port mobile X-ray units to the patient's home 
and thus often postpone or even cancel the 
need of moving the patient until after a 
review of x-rays? In depressed areas, such as 
Appalachia, select residents from the area 
might be offered training in x-ray with a 
living wage during their training. Perhaps 
a select type of para-~medical training could 
produce an x-ray technician also trained in 
basic laboratory and basic nursing proce- 
dures, so a visit by one person could accom- 
plish several tasks (x-rays, collection of 
specimens, elementary nursing-care, etc.) 

The quality of para-medical personnel. 
Well, given the system of training and the 
general environmen* within most x-ray de- 
partments, I am astonished that there are as 
many capable technicians as there are. It isa 
testimony, I believe, not to the system that 
controls the fate of the x-ray profession in 
this country but to the ingenuity and hu- 
manity of young people who not only go into 
the profession but who remain there. I would 
not hazard a guess as to the number of extra 
exposures patients have received in order to 
enable a badly trained technician to develop 
into an imaginative and conscientious mem- 
ber of the health-care team. Imagine your 
response to the suggestion that a nurse, in 
order to have the exact rates of flow on 
twenty-four IV flows a day was expected to 
have two or three incorrect; or that in order 
to have medications correct in one hundred 
administrations it would be accepted fact 
that three or four would be incorrect medi- 
cations. That is what is occurring today in 
even the best x-ray departments. 

The question it seems to me to be natural 
to be asked is: how can we dare permit such 
inadequate and chaotic training for people 
who, in one day in the state of California 
dispense more radiation to the public than 
the public has absorbed from the fall-out 
from all nuclear devices exploded to date? 
The standard, or so-called guarantee ... the 
“R.T.,” which is granted by the National 
Registry of Radiologic Technologists .. . 
guarantees only that the person possessing 
the “R.T.” has successfully passed an exam 
that questions him about much material he 
has studied and will never use in his prac- 
tice as a technician. And the so-called “ac- 
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credited” schools in which these technicians 
have trained are, at the least inadequate and 
at the most, criminal. Our own hospital is 
affiliated with the Registry and we've not 
been examined for four years. In almost 
every instance the second and third year 
students we have received from the local 
junior college with which we are affiliated 
have had to receive the orientation and train- 
ing a beginning student would receive were 
we to have our own training program in our 

own hospital (a plan we are considering). 
Other questions that must be considered 
relate to the screening processes that can at 
least weed out those most likely to prove 
inadequate technician candidates; that re- 
late to the political in-fighting that goes on 
between radiologists and technicians and the 
so-called professional societies (the state and 
national technician societies, for example, 
represent far less than a third of the prac- 
ticing x-ray technicians and yet determine 
policy for all;) that relate to the image of 
the technician in the radiologist’s eye and 
the administrator’s eye and the eye of the 
technician himself; that relate to the virtual 
revolution in health care and its consequent 
ripple-effects on tradition and change as they 
exist or do not exist in the machinery that 
grinds out technicians to serve our citizens. 
How would I approach the problem? It 
would require an appeal to experts in many 
fields to act with dispatch and authority. 
First, I would standardize training in all 
fifty states. Screening tests that would take 
into account the needs of the profession, the 
health-needs of the consumers, the social 
conflicts current in the United States, the 
compromises we would be willing and able 
to make .. . such screening tests have to be 
designed and utilized. Specialists in the 
needs of 1970 and 1980 America would, or 
should, examine current curricula and, once 
n with an eye to sacrifices safe and wise 


to make, alter existing plans and priorities. 


I would suspect that examinations are 
necessary but I would also suspect that the 
current technique must be altered. Right 
now students cramming for & week before 
the exam usually answer the questions cor- 
rectly enough to be granted an “R.T. and 
then must be hired by & department that 
spends thousands of dollars and months of 
another technician's time (not to mention 
the supply of bodies to be practiced on by 
the recent graduate) before that “R.T.” is 
really able to function alone in most emer- 
gencies or even in most routine cases. 

There are students who, like myself, just 
do not perform well in the exam-environ- 
ment, There should be other devices, such 
as the oral exam, the practical exam, & de- 
layed exam (after a year, Say, in practice.) 
As is true with almost all technicians, I 
did not develop into & first-rate technician 
until about two years after I received my 
R.T. In the intervening twelve years I have 
become a very able technician. Of course, 
since I have diverted my energies to the ad- 
ministration of the department my capac- 
ities as a floor technician have suffered. They 
could be revived in less than a month. And 
I can say now that during those first two 
years after I received my “R.T.” I was 80 
depressed by my failings that I almost de- 
serted x-ray as a profession. I might add 
that due to what I consider a reluctance 
of physicians and administrators and radi- 
ologists to face up to the responsibilities 
hospitals have to the communities they 
serve (especially hospitals that have been 
awarded huge federal grants, grants which 
include your and my tax moneys) I have 
again considered the move to another field. 
Many good people have left x-ray and nurs- 
ing and other para-medical professions be- 
cause of such frustrations and disenchant- 
ments but I suspect I will try to stay and 
try to have my ideas considered. Many pars- 
medical people such as myself .. . after de- 
voting long years of their life to health-care 
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and finding their age a disadvantage (I, for 
example, am now 47 and have given almost 
a third of my life to Alta Bates Hospital 
alone) ...many such people have no 
choice but to remain where they are and 
just simply shut up and never question 
rules and procedures. 

Second, I would strive to have that board 
which prepares the guidelines and certifies 
schools and personnel be composed not just 
of physicians and technologists but of con- 
cerned and qualified representatives from 
other fields, such as education, labor, clergy, 
welfare and allied para-medical health fields 
such as nursing. The Board that will regu- 
late the California State Licensure Bill, for 
example, has drawn a fair amount of criti- 
cism for being weighted so heavily with radi- 
ologists and with technicians from the State 
Society of Technologists, which, as I’ve al- 
ready indicated, represents a very smal] mi- 
nority of the state’s practicing technicians 
and which, for so long, fought against state- 
licensure. There is no reason to believe that 
the new State Licensure bill will temper the 
strong resentments that exist in the field of 
x-ray, There is no reason to believe that the 
bill will alter the current inadequacies of 
California’s training program. And there is 
certainly no reason to believe that the citi- 
zens will benefit in terms of increased pro- 
tection from radiation hazard. 

Third, I would examine and seek to im- 
prove the jig-saw training now prevailing in 
the country. There are as many training- 
plans as there are states and counties. Within 
the same county programs will vary from 
hospital to hospital. I think the use of 
junior college programs can work, I do not 
believe it does so now. Academic work should 
occur on campuses when hospitals can not 
provide that service. But my own experience, 
after hiring technicians from all over the 
country for the last twelve years, has con- 
vinced me that hospital-based programs are 
superior. The current waste of time, the du- 
plication of tasks, the re-training after grad- 
uation, is not only very depressing but also 
very expensive. 

Fourth, I would recommend that a student 
be paid a living wage. This would attract 
more male technicians into the field, A U.S. 
Public Health survey of about three years 
ago indicated that over two-thirds of all 
technicians are women and these women 
tend to remain in the field less than three 
years. Who can estimate what this depletion 
rate costs the profession, the health-care 
field, the patient? 

The topic of salaries and benefits, which 
serves to affect the profession’s “image”, 
could occupy pages, There have been many 
studies of “professionals” and “professional- 
ism". The large battle here, I feel, personally, 
is one of disinfection, Until recently x-ray 
technicians have been treated as second- 
class citizens of the paramedical profession. 
Radiologists and the professional societies 
determined their fates, totally. The result: 
apathy, transiency, a self-perpetuating state 
of physical and professional and moral servi- 
tude. The Bay Area (Berkeley, Oakland, San 
Francisco) has been in the forefront of the 
battle for state licensure and the battle to 
attain self-determination. The decision of 
the technicians in seven hospitals in Berke- 
ley and Oakland to unionize has sent shock- 
waves through the health-care establishment, 
In one way my job, as Chief of the depart- 
ment, has been made more difficult, in 
another way it has been made more simpler 
and easier. The effect on the sixty or seventy 
technicians involved is very apparent. They 
have greater job security than they've ever 
had, they can not be abused by radiologists or 
chief technicians, they are being treated with 
a respect significantly absent until now. The 
big question no one has asked: why was 
unionization necessary? What was being said 
that was not being heard (at least to the 
satisfaction of the techniclans) by those who 
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decide the fate of “professionals”, in this case 
technicians deeply devoted to the care of 
patients? 

Fifth: how do we bridge the gap that exists 
between physicians and all para-medical per- 
sonnel, not just between radiologists and 
technicians? Project "70 demonstrated both 
the existence of the gap and the resistance 
to closing it as no recent experience has 
demonstrated. The problems to a great ex- 
tent, in Berkeley in 1970, are black-white (as 
all across the country) but there is a great 
deal more. The whole system that has defined 
the deification of physicians for hundreds 
of years has no relevance in 1970 America. 
We are not saying that physicians should not 
earn a great deal of money (though we are 
saying that para-medical personnel ought to 
earn more) and we are not saying that we 
have lost respect for physicians. Our respect, 
if anything, is greater than it has ever been. 
But that respect is for them as physicians. 
The trouble, or the problem, is that in 1970 
America the line dividing physician from 
human-being, or person, or people, is so thin 
as to almost be invisible. Nurses refuse to be 
cursed by physicians today (at least they do 
here, at Alta Bates.) technicians refuse to be 
dictated to or ordered about or have their 
entire professional lives determined entirely 
(remember, I say entirely) by someone who, 
except for his medical training, has no rea- 
son to determine the lives of employees. 

More black people are coming into para- 
medical careers. Many of them are from 
ghettos, speaking the language of ghettos. 
The new problems appear within depart- 
ments, within hospitals, within communities. 
How do we resolve them? It deserves a study 
unto itself. Project ’70, incidentally, grew 
out of the presence and threatened discon- 
tinuance of a sensitivity-training group that 
was brought to our hospital by what I con- 
sider to be the most enlightened hospital 
administration I've every met. Ours is, in the 
minds of many of us, of most of us, the best 
of hospitals. If there are so many problems 
about which so many of us feel so strongly 
in our hospital, imagine the conditions in 
the so-called inferior hospitals. 

As the concept of nationalized health-care 
becomes more of a reality the problems men- 
tioned above will, if anything, magnify and 
grow more complex. Health-care will be de- 
manded as a right and health-care workers 
will demand to be treated with dignity and 
respect. The number of minority patients 
seeking care will increase, the number of 
minority workers giving care will increase. 
Among the many unforeseeable threats to 
the system of health-care and human rela- 
tions as we now know it will be the basic 
problem: how do you incorporate into the 
system of para-medical professions people 
who deserve the jobs and will eventually 
be able to perform them as well or better 
than anyone else but who, now, because of 
their being so excluded, are unable to func- 
tion as students, (unable or unwilling)? My 
recommendation: minority trainees, while 
being trained in the basics, receive a living 
wage (they’re paid, in other words, for be- 
ing in school.) This would be prior to their 
going into para-medical or eyen medical 
schools. What we would be doing would be 
under-writing the distribution of skilled mi- 
nority para-medical and medical personnel 
among the white communities, yes, but more 
especially among the minority communities 
where they are accepted and where they 
would comprehend problems before they 
arise. This might be considered comparable 
to what the so-called Black Nationalists are 
demanding and it could even be described, 
perhaps, as contributing to ghettoizing or 
segregation, but after working with black 
people on Project ’70, I would suggest the 
above. But even before expediting the pre- 
liminary work on the above, I would get the 
advice and recommendations of minority 
people as to whether such a plan is feasible 
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or meritorious. They would make the deci- 
sions. 

I am enclosing with this ...I guess that 
by now it can be called a manuscript, though 
I intended it to be only a letter . . . a list 
of recommendations made by Project ’70. I’ve 
referred to Project ’70 throughout these 
pages. Let me digress for a moment (as if I 
haven't already) to devote a paragraph to 
Project ’70. It is an experiment in democracy 
that is unique in hospitals and it could 
probably only have occurred at Alta Bates. 
But it had such an incredible effect on em- 
ployee morale and brought so many hospital 
workers from all levels so much closer to- 
gether and it covered so many topics that 
fit into your phrase “upgrading .. . of per- 
sonnel” that I am presumptuous enough to 
press it on you, It is an experience that will 
probably be recurring more often here and 
elsewhere. 

When the sensitivity-training sessions 
(that included, originally, 60 department 
heads and administration personnel) was 
threatened with termination, virtually all 
who had experienced the sessions (black 
and white) protested. A few of us met and 
in talking about what we might do to have 
the sessions continued, we discovered that 
we had many problems and interests (hos- 
pital-oriented) in common. We decided to 
meet more often. Before many days there 
were not only five or ten people but fifty and 
sixty. At first we had no direction, no plan 
of action. But then, when the sensitivity- 
sessions were revived our meetings con- 
tinued. We began to prepare for two all day 
workshop-seminars on two different Satur- 
days in July. We invited employees to fill 
out questionnaires that would pin-point 
areas of their work-environment and patient- 
care that could benefit from open discussion 
by employees from every level and by physi- 
cians and by administration personnel and 
by volunteers and by members from the 
community (consumers.) 

Alta Bates has an enviable reputation in 
the state not just for the excellence of pa- 
tient-care but for the excellence of work- 
environment. Project ‘70 brought to light 
problems that were lying beneath the sur- 
face in this best of institutions. At the semi- 
nars exchanges (sometimes quite heated) 
brought all kinds of people with all degrees 
of feelings (resentments and pride) to- 
gether. A list of the recommendations is en- 
closed, along with copies of evaluations by 
two invited guest-panelists. 

The major disclosure . . . one of two major 
disclosures, I would say ... was the incredi- 
ble gap that exists in hospitals between the 
physician and the employee. In departments 
such as x-ray, where physicians (radiologists) 
control the department, I can verify that the 
gap is possibly even wider than between 
nurse and physician or LVN or aide and phy- 
sician. The effect on efficiency, on morale, on 
patient-care is direct and immediate. 

How do we, in preparing a federal bill that 
will control the training and licensure of 
x-ray technicians, build into the machinery 
of legislation, some action that will bridge the 
gap, that will bring closer together the two 
groups . . . radiologists and technicians... 
who probably work together more closely 
than do physicians and employees in any 
other department? If the action is left to 
others the delay will be too great. Not only 
will the bridge widen, all across the country, 
but those who will suffer will be the patients 
your bill is so correctly designed to protect. 

Sixth, some means must be found for those 
technicians who have the talent and the will, 
to move beyond the button-pushing stage in 
x-ray. Frustration with contemporary man- 
agement reluctance to assert itself, with the 
conditions that haye driven female techni- 
cians back to the kitchen and male techni- 
cians into other careers, must be recognized 
and dealt with. For those technicians who 
wish to go beyond button-pushing there 
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ought to be some promise of reward. May I 
suggest just one. 

There is, today, an extreme shortage of 
radiologists. Those who work are usually 
over-burdened. The future promises little or 
no relief. Recently, about a year ago (I’ve 
been trying, unsuccessfully, to locate the 
copy), there were press-stories about a pro- 
gram in which cooks, kitchen-helpers, jani- 
tors, maids, etc. were given a short training 
program utilizing computers and program- 
ming. The goal was to produce a person who 
could relieve the radiologist of some of his 
load by “reading” elementary x-ray studies. 
Within a very brief period (two months, I 
believe) the so-called menials were interpret- 
ing films with an accuracy that compared 
very favorably with the interpretations of the 
radiologists. Technicians could become such 
medical-aides, with a status and remunera- 
tion adjusted accordingly. And thereby offer- 
ing some relief to the crisis of the brain- 
drain in radiology. 

Seventh: teaching. Most people currently 
teaching in schools of X-ray technology are, 
simply, former technicians. Very few have 
had the training required for teaching, have 
the qualifications to be provocative and at 
the same time humane instructors and/or 
counsellors. 

Also involved here is curriculum. To be 
pertinent, I and many other technicians sin- 
cerely believe that many of the subjects re- 
quired for X-ray training are un-necessary. 
The program exists, in the main, so as to pre- 
pare a student to pass a test that asks ques- 
tions relating to material he will never use 
and need never have studied. The argument 
here is that this is standard procedure, 
whether we talk about physicians or engi- 
neers or architects. But you and I are not 
concerned about other careers right now. We 
are concerned about persons trained to ex- 
pose the people of our country to ionizing 
radiation. 

The current curriculum (or current cur- 
riculums, because there must be fifty) must 
be standardized, modernized and directed to 
a different purpose than the passing of an 
exam. In addition I would recommend the 
creation of a board of appropriate specialists 
to study the entire spectrum of contemporary 
health-care with, in this case, special em- 
phasis on the X-ray profession and the train- 
ing of X-ray technicians. 

My recommendations might be expensive 
and time-consuming. But we are not talking 
about the production of automobiles now, or 
the pollution of water, or the waging of a 
war. We are talking about caring for the in- 
jured and ill human beings who are our 
fellow-citizens. We are talking about the pos- 
sibly hazardous pollution of the bodies of 
our people and the saving of their lives. 

In a few short years the Health Care in- 
dustry will be the primary industry in the 
nation. We would be ill-advised to stint on 
either money or personnel. 

Now, let me refer to your Bill... Bill 
S. 3973 . . . specifically. 

Page 3, lines 4-6. There are as many dif- 
ferent ideas as to the meaning of “fully 
trained and qualified” as there are radiolo- 
gists and technologists. I’ve known several 
technicians who did not perform well in the 
National Registry’s exam but who went on 
to become very capable and human tech- 
nicians. I also know very many who passed 
the test, were awarded their “R.T.” and who 
were so incompetent they could not be 
turned loose on a patient. The make-up of 
any test is important but a test should be 
only one part of graduation. In actuality, 
most technicians are not. “fully trained and 
qualified” until at least two years after 
they've completed their training and have 
worked in a busy and complex department. 

Page 4, lines 12-20. I am pleased that you 
will consult with those organizations listed 
but I am especially pleased that you are not 
limited to those organizations, 
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Page 7, lines 21-23. Here we are again. 
Because a person is a licensed medical prac- 
titioner he is not, ipso facto, qualified to 
apply ionizing radiation to human beings. It 
seems to me that your bill, as does Califor- 
nia’s current bill, cuts the ground out from 
under itself. Either your committee is intent 
on protecting the public or it isn’t. In Cal- 
ifornia, as well as in the nation, the great 
majority of x-ray machines are outside hos- 
pitals, outside the control of radiologists, in 
the offices of veterinarians, osteopaths, chi- 
ropractors, urologists, orthopedists, intern- 
ists, etc. A study by the Assembly’s Interim 
Commission of about eight years ago proved 
this to be the case in California. In those 
offices the physician himself does not always 
(in fact very rarely), use the equipment. It 
is his receptionist or his book-keeper or his 
nurse, none of whom have had more than the 
most rudimentary instruction in the use of 
x-ray equipment and the protection of the 
patient. In excluding medical practitioners 
from the bill’s coverage you are exposing the 
public to a very great hazard. Your bill would 
be protecting less than half of all of our 
citizens whose bodies are penetrated by ion- 
izing radiation every day. 

I know the medical lobby will fight you 
tooth and nail should you insist that every- 
one who uses x-ray equipment be compelled 
to be trained and tested in an accredited in- 
stitution, but you've taken on the medical 
lobby before and you must do so again. 

You should understand that were the radi- 
ologists to have insisted, here in California, 
or in New York, that their fellow-physicians 
be covered by the bill, the non-radiologist 
physicians could have (and almost certainly 
would have) charged them with a monopoly- 
practice, I can assure you that when and if 
I or anyone I love has an x-ray of their body 
I want those films taken by a concerned 
and skillful technician and I want the films 
to be read by a radiologist. 

I would make one other recommendation. 
In the more than twelve years that I’ve been 
in charge of the x-ray department at Alta 
Bates I’ve interviewed hundreds of tech- 
nicians from all over the United States as 
well as from all over the world. I believe that 
technicians trained in England and Den- 
mark and Sweden and Germany are superior 
not just in the technical ability but in their 
general attitude toward patient-care. It 
would seem to me that a thorough study 
and evaluation of the training programs in 
those countries could only benefit your com- 
mittee and the field of x-ray and, thus, the 
patients of our country. 

Before I conclude, I want to clarify what 
might be construed as harsh antagonism to 
radiologists. I have great respect for them. 
Many radiologists have been of real help to 
me, personally and professionally. It is diffi- 
cult for someone like myself to predict how 
I would react were I in a position of power 
and relative wealth. I would like to believe 
I would strive for the greater humanizing 
of relationships between radiologists and 
technicians than has been the case generally. 
It is quite apparent that younger physicians 
(including radiologists) who are products of 
a new time, so to speak, do promise to step 
outside the so-called professional confine- 
ment in which not just physicians but many 
professionals (attorneys, professors, etc.) 
tend to lock themselves. 

I hope that this surprisingly (to me) 
lengthy reply to your letter will be of help. 
I support your efforts. And I thank you for 
considering my thoughts and suggestions. 

I should add (I should have added in the 
third paragraph of the first page) that I am 
also a novelist. McGraw-Hill published a 
novel in 1967, I am completing a novel for 
children and I am working on a long hos- 
pital-novel which will include, in fictional 
terms, much of what is stated and implied 
here, 

Sincere regards, 
CHESTER AARON, R.T. 
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HILLCREST OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, INC., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., August 5, 1970. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: By virtue of efforts of 
the Officers of the American Society of Radio- 
logic Technologists, I am aware of the Sen- 
ate Bill #3973 which was introduced by your- 
self and other co-authors. As chairman of 
the Committee on Technician Registration 
for the American Osteopathic College of Ra- 
diology, I am interested in the content of this 
legislation and of its intent and impact upon 
my own professional group and upon the 
American public at large. 

It is my understanding that the request of 
my professional organization be included 
within that pool of professional organiza- 
tions to be consulted by the Secretary, has 
already been received by yourself, and proper 
corrections scheduled for the next printing 
of this Bill. 

Acknowledging the advances which have 
been made in the last several years in the 
training of technical personnel in general 
and of radiologic technologists in particular, 
I am fully aware that no group has evolved 
to a true national status. There is prejudice 
and limitation in serving the American pub- 
lic. Opposition to the establishment of na- 
tional guidelines is therefore not possible, 
however, it is also recognized that this is not 
the only solution to the problem, but perhaps 
the most efficient one at this time. It follows 
that my main concern would be that the 
Secretary in following the instruction “shall 
consult” does not automatically transfer 


limited view points to the national level, but 
uses the consultations for the establishment 
of truly national guidelines for training and 
licensure of technologists. 

This general statement is in response to 
your letter dated July 31, 1970. I would be 


happy to comment more specifically on any 
facet of this legislation that could be helped 
by my so doing. Any comments I would make 
would be my personal views, as the Osteo- 
pathic College of Radiology does not meet 
until October of this year. 
Respectfully yours, 
Rar E. Brsnop, D.O. 


Davis MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Elkins, W. Va., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JENNINGS: I haye read the above bill 
and am somewhat concerned about the re- 
quirements that hospitals and doctors who 
take X-rays in their office be required to 
have only licensed technicians to take X-rays 
who have been trained and qualified with 
minimum criteria and standards established 
by the Federal Government. 

I agree that the quality of technicians 
should be upgraded and perhaps this bill 
could include some provisions that would be 
beneficial, but in its present form I believe 
it would limit the practice of many small 
hospitals and doctors on account of the cost 
that would necessarily be charged to their 
patients. 

I personally know of several small hospitals 
that would almost be put out of business if 
they were forced to have registered X-ray 
technicians because of the extra cost, even if 
such registered technicians would be avall- 
able. 

With reference to the Davis Memorial Hos- 
pital, we have two registered X-ray tech- 
niclans and a trained nurse aid not regis- 
tered, all of whom work under the super- 
vision of a qualified radiologist; but many 
smaller hospitals could not afford that num- 
ber of registered technicians and a trained 
non-registered assistant; therefore, would be 
limited in the service that they now render 
to their patients. 

I believe some of these factors should be 
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seriously considered in your bill, however, 
I am not trying to dictate to you but to 
express my views from personal knowledge 
and twenty-three years experience as a hos- 
pital administrator. I feel sure you will un- 
derstand my interest and intention. 

With kindest regards and appreciation of 
the wonderful service you are rendering to 
your constituents of which I am proud to be 
one of. 

L. WADE COBERLY, 
Administrator. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., August 26, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR RANDOLPH: I have just 
learned of the introduction of your bill (S. 
3973) which provides for the development of 
criteria and standards for training and li- 
censure in radiology. 

I have been teaching in dental radiology 
for 15 years and I am greatly concerned with 
using the minimal amount of radiation nec- 
essary to effective dental care for the Ameri- 
can public. It is my observation that state 
agencies and national agencies such as the 
American Dental Association have not done 
all they can to achieve proper protection for 
the public by insisting on higher training 
standards. Since your bill appears to offer 
partial solution for this problem, I will lend 
my support. 

I would like very much to see a copy of 
the bill for closer inspection. If I may help 
you in anyway, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFTON E, CRANDELL, 
Professor. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 7, 1970. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I have your let- 
ter of 31 July regarding S. 3973, the Radia- 
tion Health and Safety Act of 1970, and I 
welcome this opportunity to provide you with 
my personal observations and comments. 

While I have certain misgivings and reser- 
vations concerning the bill and its imple- 
mentation, I certainly concur with its basic 
objective of reducing unnecessary medical ex- 
posure to ionizing radiation. I think the bill 
should explicitly allow the Secretary more 
latitude in the exercise of his judgment in 
the application of subsequent regulations in 
certain gray areas. While I agree that tech- 
niclans who are expected to operate a wide 
variety of radiological equipment should 
meet certain minimum standards of training 
and experience such as those required by the 
American Registry of Radiologic Technol- 
ogists, I do not agree that all technicians 
must meet the same minimum standards nor 
must all operators be licensed technicians. 

There are several reasons for this opinion. 
First is the observation that radiologic equip- 
ment varies widely as to type and degree of 
sophistication and degree of competence re- 
quired of the operator. Some single purpose 
equipment such as chest photofluorographic 
units require only a very minimal amount 
of training to insure minimal exposure to 
the patient while achieving roentgenograms 
of adequate diagnostic quality. At the other 
end of the spectrum is equipment, such as 
remote controlled image intensified fluoro- 
scopic equipment requiring the degree of 
competence likely to be achieved only by 
a highly trained diagnostic radiologist. It 
is therefore important to recognize on one 
hand the need for highly trained and edu- 
cated technologists, with academic degrees 
in some instances, to carry out the respon- 
sibilities for patient care and to participate 
in all radiological procedures as is fre- 
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quently required in the larger hospitals and 
in the offices of private practicing radiolo- 
gists. Very few technologists today have the 
formal educational background and radio- 
logical training that will be required of those 
needed to practice at a professional level 
in the future. Accordingly, if we adopt only 
a single level of minimum standards for the 
accreditation of educational institutions and 
for the licensure of radiologic technicians, 
we may perpetuate a problem that exists to- 
day wherein many of the technologists are 
improperly trained for the responsibility that 
they are required to assume and other tech- 
nologists are overtrained or are wasting their 
training in positions that require very little 
judgment. 

Related to the above problem is the ob- 
servation that there is at present (and into 
the forseeable future) an acute shortage of 
not only highly trained radiologic technol- 
ogists, but also all other classes of para- 
medical personnel as well as medical prac- 
titioners. Accordingly, if we are to effectively 
deliver health care while curtailing spiral- 
ling costs, we must find more efficient ways 
of using to the best of their ability all peo- 
ple, including technologists, regardless of 
their level of training or competence. It 
seems to me that the only way to accom- 
plish this objective is to provide a range of 
training levels from the lowest to the most 
sophisticated so that each individual, re- 
gardiess of his intellectual or technical 
limitations, may advance as far up the tech- 
nical and professional ladder as his ability 
and initiative permit. By providing a suffi- 
cient number of plateaus of training, verti- 
cal mobility on the technical and profes- 
sional ladder will be enhanced and anyone 
desiring to work in paramedical fields will be 
able to contribute to the delivery of health 
care at the level of his training and ability. 

It seems to me that the above approach 
to the problem would help alleviate the high 
turnover rate of partially or completely 
trained technologists which are lost to the 
field for one reason or another. Our present 
system is very wasteful and inefficient in 
this regard. A great majority of the radio- 
logic technician trainees are young women 
fresh out of high school who leave a few 
years after training to begin raising their 
families. More men could be attracted into 
the field if there were a vertical structure 
for continued advancement. At the same 
time, many women who leave to raise fami- 
lies might return to the field at appropriate 
ag, perhaps on a part time basis later in 
life. 

The Congress can constructively contrib- 
ute to the combined effort of all the radio- 
logical professions and organizations to re- 
duce not only unnecessary exposure to the 
patient, medical, and paramedical personnel, 
but to reduce also the gross inefficiency and 
the high cost of the delivery of health care 
inherent in our present system of modify- 
ing S. 3973 to promote the establishment of 
multiple levels of training and certification 
or licensure. 

There is another gray area that may have 
been overlooked in the drafting of the bill 
about which I was reminded recently by 
several radiological physicists. High energy 
accelerators for radiation therapy (linear ac- 
celerators and betatrons) coming on the 
market must be operated at least part of the 
time by highly specialized medical physicists 
and engineers. While radiation therapy 
technologists will be trained to carry out 
most of the routine operation there will be 
occasions of varying frequency depending 
upon the sophistication and idiosyncrasies 
of individual accelerators where the physi- 
cist or engineer will have to take over the 
operation with the concurrence of the re- 
sponsible radiation therapist if the treat- 
ment is to be adequately and safely carried 
out. Allowance must also be made for the 
operation of experimental equipment by 
other than licenses technologists during the 
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developmental stages and early clinical trials, 
usually in University Medical Centers. While 
the technologist may often be an important 
member of the research and developmental 
team, it is usually the engineer or medical 
physicist who must work closely with the 
radiologist in the design, construction, test- 
ing, and preliminary clinical evaluation. 

I trust these comments will be of some 
value to you. If you have any questions, I 
would be glad to respond further. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT O. GORSON, 
Professor of Medical Physics. 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL FOR CANCER 
AND ALLIED DISEASES, 
New York, N.Y., December 28, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I was pleased 
to receive a copy of your Senate Bill S. 3973. 
I have reviewed this bill and hope that it 
will become law. Its impact would be to up- 
grade the care and precision with which ra- 
diation is administered to patients. 

I noted that on page 4 in Section 360H(c) 
that in the establishment of the criteria, the 
Secretary shall consult with various pro- 
fessional organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Association of Physicists in Medicine 
and the Health Physics Society. I think 
that this is extremely important and will 
help to insure intelligent standards. Many 
of the advances in the radiation devices be- 
ing used in therapy and diagnosis have 
been either created by, or greatly contrib- 
uted to, by members of the American As- 
sociation of Physicists in Medicine and their 
advice should be very pertinent in the proper 
use of these devices. 

I should also like to suggest a qualifica- 
tion with respect to Section 360J(a) on 
page 7 in which the operation of equip- 
ment is limited to defined individuals. In 
some instances, due to the complexity of 
the apparatus (linear accelerators, betatrons, 
heavy particle accelerators, etc.), physicists 
are sometimes employed in the actual op- 
eration of the equipment when patient treat- 
ment is carried out. This is particularly true 
with new machines in the experimental 
stage. Such a psyhicist would likely be largely 
responsible for the subsequent training of 
a radiologic technician. However, in order 
not to make it impossible for the physicist 
to operate this equipment I would like to 
suggest the inclusion of “qualified radiologi- 
cal physicists” as well. The term “qualified 
radiological physicist” has a fairly well de- 
fined meaning and refers to a physicist ex- 
perienced in radiological physics, usually 
evidenced by certification by the American 
Board of Radiology. 

The number of instances where the pres- 
ent wording of the bill would be restrictive 
is not large, but I should like to suggest 
that at some future time, when appropriate, 
such a modification be considered since in 
actual practice, operation of this advanced 
equipment is sometimes carried out by phys- 
icists. 

I think that the proposed legislation is 
greatly needed and I wish to compliment 
you on its formulation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. LAUGHLIN, 
Chairman, Department of Medical Physics. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., August 5, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: In response to 
your letter of July 31, 1970, we are pleased 
to offer the following comments relative to 
upgrading the availability and quality of 
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medical and para-medical health practices 
and personnel in the United States. 

You are quite correct in citing the need 
for national guidelines for the training and 
licensure of radiologic technologists. We 
support your efforts to develop legislation to 
provide an opportunity to the States to es- 
tablish programs to implement these guide- 
lines. In our opinion, however, such efforts 
should not be limited to the para-medical 
field. Based on recent data obtained at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, we believe 
there is an equal need for the training and 
upgrading of professional radiation protec- 
tion personnel in this same area. Since, par- 
ticularly in larger installations, the profes- 
sionals are often in charge of the overall 
radiation protection program, it is just as 
important that they be aware of proper pro- 
cedures as it is for the people they supervise. 

Recently we issued a preliminary report 
(copy enclosed) of a study of the back- 
grounds and experience of 451 candidates 
who during the past ten years had taken 
written certification examinations adminis- 
tered by the American Board of Health 
Physics. Results of this study (which we 
believe directly relate to S. 3973, the Radia- 
tion Health and Safety Act of 1970) are as 
follows: 

1. The need for greater numbers of people 
working in the field of medical X-ray is 
Well illustrated by the fact that, of the 451 
professional radiation protection personnel 
who have applied for certification, only 9 
(about 2%) were employed in hospitals, and 
only 34 (about 7%) listed “Medical Radi- 
ological and Fluoroscopic Installations” as 
their number one area of competence. 

2. On all the written examinations, appli- 
cants were given options in selecting ques- 
tions to answer. The response of candidates 
to questions on “X-ray Safety” was 54%, the 
lowest response to any of the twenty subject 
categories covered. Even though many of the 
candidates thus “screened out” questions on 
X-ray Safety,” average grades for those who 
did answer such questions ranked 17th 
among the 20 categories covered (i.e., grades 
on only 3 categories were lower). 

3. The overall excellence of applicants who 
had received graduate training support 
through Federally sponsored programs was 
clearly demonstrated by the data. For ex- 
ample, students supported through the grad- 
uate Radiological Health Specialists program 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare scored almost 30% higher on 
questions on “X-ray Safety” than did the 
total group of applicants. For USDHEW 
supported applicants, average grades on “X- 
ray Safety” ranked seventh in the list of 
twenty categories covered. 

In essence then, we see a need for pro- 
grams of training and certification at all 
levels within the medical radiation field. We 
believe the data we have obtained clearly 
demonstrate the success of Federally sup- 
ported graduate training programs in this 
field and we urge that you give considera- 
tion to the needs at this level, as well as for 
para-medical personnel. Additional specific 
comments on S. 3973 are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dave W. MOELLER, Ph. D., 
Department Head. 
OAK RIDGE NATIONAL LABORATORY, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., August 6, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: Thank you very much for your letter 
of July 31, 1970. You are to be congratu- 
lated for introducing such a fine bill as S. 
$973. I have read it very carefully and see no 
need for any change. I had received a copy 
a few weeks earlier and mentioned it in my 
prepared testimony for the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Public 
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Works scheduled for August 4, 1970. Unfor- 
tunately, this hearing was canceled at the 
last minute by Senator Muskie. I did, how- 
ever, at his request send him a number of 
copies of this testimony and am enclosing a 
copy for your use, You will note on page 30 
of this testimony that I mention this bill 
Which you introduced. Also, in this testi- 
mony many of the things I have said strong- 
ly support the need for this bill. I feel it 
is a very important step toward reducing the 
principal source of exposure to the popula- 
tion of the United States from man-made 
Sources of ionizing radiation. For your con- 
venience, also, I am enclosing copies of test- 
imony I gave on the medical exposure prob- 
lem before the Senate Commerce Committee 
in support of S. 2067 on August 28, 1967, 
and my testimony before the House of Rep- 
resentatives in support of H.R. 10790 on Oc- 
tober 11, 1967. In this testimony, I summarize 
63 ways by which this medical exposure can 
be reduced to less than 10% of its present 
magnitude while at the same time providing 
better X-ray diagnoses, Also enclosed is a 
copy of a paper, “Why the 1968 Act for Radia- 
tion Control for Health and Safety Is Re- 
quired,” which I presented before the Sym- 
posium on Radiation Legislation of the Ra- 
diological Society of North America in Chi- 
cago, December 1, 1968, and a paper, “The 
Need for Standardization Procedures in the 
Application of Ionizing Radiation to Medi- 
cal and Dental Patients,” which I gave at the 
seminar before the Bureau of Radiological 
Health, Public Health Service, in Rockville, 
Maryland. I have written many other papers 
dealing with this subject but will not burden 
you with them unless they are requested 
especially since there is a great deal of repe- 
tition in the subject matter discussed. 

Again, I am very proud of your accomplish- 
ment and stand ready to assist you in any 
and every way I can. I am confident the pas- 
sage of this bill will lead to the saving of 
man thousands of lives of people now living 
and children yet to be born. Of even greater 
importance, it will prevent many persons 
from suffering throughout a considerable 
portion of their lives with mental and phys- 
ical handicaps. I think the next and final 
giant step remains to be taken, namely, to 
prepare and pass a similar bill directed 
toward the medical men (primarily practi- 
tioners, chiropractors and others) who at 
present have essentially no education and 
training in the use of X-rays and yet pre- 
scribe their use and in many cases own and 
operate this equipment. It seem almost un- 
believable that more than 50% of the X-ray 
machines owned and operated in the United 
States are in the hands of nonradiologists 
who are not trained for such operations. It 
is like having 50% of our school buses op- 
erated by drivers who do not know for sure 
where the brake pedal is located. I am still 
hoping a leader such as the late Senator 
Bartlett will come along soon and provide 
appropriate legislation to bring about this 
final correction. It would be a very difficult 
job because I am afraid the American Med- 
ical Association and the American College of 
Radiology would not be very cooperative, at 
least from the start. However, the more im- 
portant things in life are the most difficult 
to accomplish but often turn out to be the 
most worthwhile of our endeavours. 

Sincerely, 
Kart Z. MORGAN, 
Director, 


BATTELLE NORTHWEST, 
Richland, Wash., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: Thank you very 
much for your letter of July 31, 1970, and 
the copy of Senate Bill S. 3973, and for the 
invitation to comment on the proposed leg- 
islation. 
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At a recent meeting, I made the observa- 
tion that when one goes to the barber shop 
for service, one expects and encounters & cer- 
tain minimum level of competence due to 
some system of licensing or accreditation. 
When one goes for a medical or dental radi- 
ological examination, that minimum degree 
of consumer protection does not exist, al- 
though its need is rather more significant. It 
is the intent of your proposed legislation to 
provide this protection. This intent has my 
complete support. In my capacity as chair- 
man of the Technical Electronic Product 
Radiation Safety Standards Committee cre- 
ated by the Radiation Control for Health 
and Safety Act of 1968, I know that the Com- 
mittee also strongly supports the need for 
some type of control oyer the operation and 
application of x-ray equipment in the heal- 
ing arts, without specifying how the need 
should be met. 

Despite the full agreement in principle, I 
feel that there are some ways in which the 
legislation could be modified to be more rele- 
vant to the common purpose of good protec- 
tion, My comments on these points are, of 
course, made as an individual, and not as 
a representative of TEPRSSC or any other 
organization. 

1, Persons covered: S. 3973 relates only to 
accreditation of radiologic technologists. It 
is tacitly assumed (e.g. in Sec. 360J(a)) 
that appropriate competence exists in any 
licensed medical practitioner, licensed den- 
tist, or licensed dental hygienist. It is im- 
possible to accept this thesis. For this rea- 
son, as well as others, I prefer the approach 
that is being rocemmended by the Bureau of 
Radiological Health of HEW. Their draft of 
“Model Legislation for the Use of X-rays in 
the Healing Arts” satisfactorily addresses 
itself to minimum standards for practitioner 
training, as well as technician training. 

2. Graded training of radiologic techni- 
cians: The standard lobbying position of the 
organizations of technicians is in favor of 
one national standard of technician ac- 
ereditation, While I have the highest regard 
for the contribution that technicians have 
made to the practice of the healing arts, I 
do not believe that it is in their best interest 
to pursue this goal. I am even more con- 
vinced that it is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the citizens of the United States. 
Here are some of the factors: 

(a) Many of the required x-ray examina- 
tions can be performed well from the medi- 
cal point of view and well from the radiation 
protection point of view on a routine repeti- 
tive basis. This applies to all the exposures 
that should be attempted with the avail- 
able x-ray equipment in probably a numeri- 
cal majority of the x-ray offices in the coun- 
try. To require higher qualification in such 
cases is wasteful and costly. More important- 
ly, it can be demoralizing to the over-trained 
technician. 

(b) To further reinforce this point, I rec- 
ommend that you seek the views of Dr. 
Richard H. Chamberlain, Professor of Radi- 
ology, University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Chamberlain has recently 
studied the potential to improve the stand- 
ard of radiologic performance in developing 
nations where the possibility of extensive 
training is negligible. I understand that he 
is enthusiastic about the relatively high level 
of performance of radiology that can be 
achieved with standardized equipment and 
minimum training, e.g. three months or less. 

(c) Such an approach to radiology is 
needed because of the serious growing short- 
age of medical and para-medical personnel. 
Continuing service at a price that the coun- 
try can afford will only be possible if each 
para-medical person is used at all times at 
the full extent of his potential. At one end 
of the scale, this requires the routine stand- 
ardized approach whenever that is adequate. 

(d) When the routine cases are provided 
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for as above, there is more scope at the other 
end of the scale for advancement of medicine 
through complex procedures including high- 
ly sophisticated radiology. The technicians 
in this category should be trained to a level 
higher than that of the present uniform 
certification. They are truly irreplaceable 
para-medics, and their salaries should be in 
a class commensurate with their services— 
at least double what is currently available. 

(e) Altogether, I would expect that three 
clearly definable classes of training should be 
established. With a profession offering this 
graded opportunity for advancement to those 
capable of rising to the challenge, I would 
further expect that in a decade or so there 
would be a healthier profession. 

(f) It is my firm belief that a scheme gen- 
erally along these lines would have the sup- 
port of groups (outside the medical profes- 
sion and outside the present technician 
ranks) who are best qualified to judge it. 
Prominent among such groups are many 
members of the American Association of 
Physicists in Medicine. Radiological physi- 
cists have the advantage of profound personal 
knowledge of the radiology needs in hospi- 
tals and a sound knowledge of radiation pro- 
tection principles. By contrast, the health 
physicists generally fail to match their zeal 
for radiation protection with an equal aware- 
ness of the realities of medical service. It 
would appear appropriate to suggest that the 
most balanced advice might come from those 
specialists who are truly experienced in both 
hospital physics and in health physics. 

3. Operation of equipment by radiological 
physicists: S. 3973 currently prohibits the op- 
eration of radiologic equipment by trained 
physicists or engineers, unless they specifi- 
cally held a technician's license, In general, 
this would be satisfactory but it could impede 
the development of new and improved equip- 
ment. The beneficial application of cyclo- 
trons, synchrotrons, linear accelerators, and 
the like would undoubtedly have been im- 
peded if each had not had a period of “elec- 
tronic weaning” supervised by a trained phys- 
icist. I recommend a mechanism to make 
developmental operation by radiological 
physicists or engineers permissible. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. PARKER, 
Senior Staff Consultant. 
Davis MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Elkins, W. Va., August 6, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: In reply to your 
letter of July 31, 1970, requesting my views 
on Senate Bill S. 3973, I would like to offer 
the following comments: 

As a practicing Radiologist serving four 
small hospitals in Elkins, Buckhannon, 
Weston and Parsons, West Virginia, I too am 
interested in upgrading the quality and 
availability of medical and para-medical 
health practices in the U.S. and particularly 
in my own central West Virginia area. How- 
ever, I have serious reservation that this Bill 
would accomplish the above purpose, but 
would in effect create more problems than it 
would solve in its present reputed form. 

I have personally trained and supervised 
most of the x-ray technicians who are now 
employed in the several small hospitals listed 
above, and although only a few of them are 
registered, they are all doing an excellent 
job in obtaining quality roentgenograms for 
my interpretation. They are also continually 
advised and instructed on safety factors 
necessary to minimize exposure of ionizing 
radiation both to the personnel and the 
patient. 

The availability of x-ray technicians in 
small towns for smali hospitals has always 
been a problem, and I am sure the problem 
would be enhanced if licensed registered 
technicians were required in all x-ray depart- 
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ments, including those in doctor's offices or 
in a small hospital. 

The cost for diagnostic x-ray studies would 
be increased considerably in our several small 
hospitals if all the x-ray departments were 
required to employ only licensed registered 
radiology technicians, and, of course the in- 
creased costs would have to be passed on to 
the patients already high cost of medical 
care, 

Finally, and most important, I am fearful 
that the x-ray departments in the four small 
hospitals that I am serving as Radiologist, 
namely; Davis Memorial Hospital in Elkins, 
St. Joseph Hospital in Buckhannon, Stone- 
wall Jackson Memorial Hospital in Weston 
and Tucker County Hospital in Parsons, West 
Virginia, would not be able to operate ade- 
quately and effectively without their present 
non-registered x-ray technicians. 

In view of the above comments, I strongly 
recommend you consider changes in Bill S. 
3973 to protect the interests of small hospi- 
tal x-ray technician personnel, who are well 
trained and supervised and perform their 
duties efficiently and conscientiously, but are 
not duly registered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herman Seitz, M.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DEN- 
TISTRY, 

Rochester, N.Y., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: The follow- 
ing is written in response to your letter of 
July 31 concerning the proposed “Radiation 
Health and Safety Act of 1970” (S. 3973). 
I write you as the immediate Past President 
of the Health Physics Society, as a member 
of the National Council on Radiation Protec- 
tion and Measurements and as Chairman of 
their Scientific Committee #34 which is the 
Committee charged with setting maximum 
permissible body burdens of radioisotopes 
and maximum concentrations for intake of 
isotopes in occupational exposure and by the 
general population. 

There is no doubt that the largest single 
source of exposure, above background, of 
the general public to ionizing radiation is in 
the use of radiation, particularly x-rays, in 
the practice of medicine and dentistry. This 
is not because the exposures are necessarily 
high individually but because of the large 
number of individuals who receive x-rays or 
other radiation exposures for the diagnosis 
or treatment of disease or in routine health 
evaluations, There is also no doubt that the 
total dose to the population could be re- 
duced by a very significant factor by the im- 
provement of techniques and equipment. 
Since the bulk of such work is done by 
radiologic technologists or other technologi- 
cal personnel under only the general super- 
vision of a licensed professional practitioner 
of the healing arts, the proposed bill certain- 
ly aims in the right direction. On this basis 
I personally endorse the intent of S. 3973. 

Let me comment now on some specific fea- 
tures of the bill, 

(1) I note that it is limited to radiologic 
technicians in the fields of medicine or den- 
tistry and allows for separate criteria for the 
dental radiologic technician, the medical 
radiologic technician and technicians in 
training. (I assume the term “radiologic tech- 
nician” refers to the individual who uses 
X-rays primarily in the diagnosis of disease.) 
Thus the bill would exclude individuals 
working in the field of nuclear medicine or 
in therapeutic radiology. For the present I 
believe this distinction to be a wise one since 
the training required and the techniques 
involved are quite different in these areas 
from those characteristic of the radiologic 
technician as defined above. Also it is in the 
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field of diagnostic radiology that the largest 
numbers of individuals are exposed. 

(2) The bill carefully avoids stating the 
degree to which educational criteria would 
be divided between didactic academic type 
work, and the all-important practical train- 
ing to be obtained in a hospital in direct con- 
tact with patients. Again, I believe this is a 
wisé arrangement. However, it would be de- 
sirable to have some way in which the bill 
could make clear that criteria are needed for 
both these important phases of the education 
and training and that State or other accredi- 
tation would need to be for an entire program 
not for either the academic or the prac- 
ticuum phase separately. It is the combina- 
tion of these which will bring the desired 
results. 

(3) Under Section 360 “State Accreditation 
and Licensure”, lines 3, 4, 5 on page 7 indi- 
cate that the Secretary may certify appro- 
priate federal and state professional licensing 
organizations, What is the intent of this sec- 
tion? Does this exclude the equally important 
route of certification by a professional so- 
ciety? This is of course not a federal or state 
organization except by the coincidence of the 
particular state or states in which the pro- 
fessional society may be incorporated, etc. 

Because of my desire to answer your query 
promptly and because of plans to leave for a 
vacation this afternoon, I may have missed 
some specific features of the bill which longer 
study would have brought out. However for 
the present these are the specifics which 
come to mind. 

A more general comment needs to be made. 
This concerns the effect which licensure of 
radiologic technicians and the development 
of approval and certification criteria for these 
programs may have on the immediate sup- 
ply of such individuals. As you know there 
are many quite marginal programs currently 
in operation. Many would be unlikely to 
meet the criteria of either federal or state 
agencies should this bill be enacted. Some of 
these programs could probably be strength- 
ened, others might not ever meet the criterla 
and then would have to either continue with- 
out accreditation or close down. The dilemma 
is that the shortage of radiologic technicians 
is so severe that clinical radiologists and hos- 
pitals would undoubtedly feel the pinch if 
the procedures developed under this bill re- 
sulted in significant decreases in the supply 
even temporarily. Thus the deadline for the 
licensure and accreditation postulated in this 
bill must be carefully chosen. I urge that 
this feature be examined very carefully with 
the College of Radiology and other groups 
representing the potential users of radiologic 
technologists to be sure the adjustment pe- 
riod is sufficient to effect a smooth transition 
to the new and desirable standards. Without 
this, organized radiology might have to op- 
pose the bill even though in sympathy with 
its basic purposes. 

If I can answer any specific questions or be 
of any assistance beyond the above, please 
call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. STANNARD, 
Professor of Radiation Biology and Bio- 
physics, 
COLUMBIA, Mo., 
September 10, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I am sorry to 
have been delayed in responding to your invi- 
tation of July 31, 1970, to comment on S, 3973, 
The Radiation Health and Safety Act of 1970. 
My problem was that I could not establish a 
condition of mind over matter and conceded 
to the need for corrective surgery from which 
Iam now nearly recovered. From this strained 
posture, I am ready to supply the comments 
requested and some not requested. 

At the outset, I wish to disqualify myself 
as an unbiased observer. Radiation control 
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is the means of my livelihood, my career, my 
profession, but I make no judgments of the 
value of radiation as a tool, Others, far wiser 
than I, decide the benefit-versus-risk values, 
and my function becomes that of attempting 
to minimize the risk within reasonable and 
practical economic bounds. 

There is no doubt in my mind that people 
are exposed unnecessarily in medical and 
dental diagnostic procedures. Furthermore, 
I have no doubt that the only way to effect 
control of this unnecessary exposure is to 
control use of radiation sources by the li- 
censed practitioner of the healing arts. He is 
the only person who can make the benefit- 
versus-risk evaluation; he is the only person 
who can decide what kind of procedure is 
required and how it is to be conducted; and 
he is the only person who can bear legal re- 
sponsibility for his clinical decisions. 

It is a political fact-of-life that the med- 
ical profession is a tough antagonist. I am 
sure you appreciate that better than I. The 
medical profession claims to be self-policing 
and, therefore, above public or private criti- 
cism. To a considerable extent, I believe this 
claim is valid; but I also believe there is a 
massive inertia and resistance to change 
within the medical profession as well as a 
monumental confidence in self that walls off 
critical comment from the outside. 

The response of the medical profession to 
the charges brought forth by K. Z. Morgan 
and separately by Ralph Nader has followed 
a classic pattern from shock and innocent 
surprise to an increasingly critical self-ex- 
amination. As an example of the latter, I can 
cite the editorial by John L. McClenahan, 
M.D. titled “Wasted X-Rays,” published in 
the August 1970 issue of RADIOLOGY, the 
journal of the Radiological Society of North 
America. I commend it to your review as the 
first admission from within the medical pro- 
fession, of which I am aware, that some ex- 
posures of patients to radiation were and are 
unnecessary. 

About the efforts of the Congress and, in 
particular, the efforts of individual members 
such as the late Senator Bartlett, Representa- 
tive Rogers, yourself, and other contributors 
to P.L. 90-602 and to S. 3973 to attempt to 
control medical and dental exposures by 
legislation, I am not convinced you have 
accomplished anything. First, I believe the 
Significance of the problem has been mag- 
nified out of proportion. Second, I believe the 
control mechanisms should be directed at the 
practitioner rather than at his subordinate 
personnel or the manufacturer. Finally, I 
believe the intent of the legislation, however 
well conceived, is aborted if the Congress fails 
to appropriate funds to support the proposed 
program. 

With regard to the relative significance of 
the risk of the public to deleterious effects 
of unnecessary medical and dental exposure, 
how can anyone devote very much attention 
to the consequences of a 100 millirem annual 
gonadal dose when over 40,000 of our young 
men have been killed in Vietnam, over 50,- 
000 of our citizens are killed every year in 
automobile accidents, over 50,000 more are 
killed every year in other accidents of vari- 
ous kinds, and, meanwhile, we are suffering 
the consequences of overpopulation. We, as 
a nation, seem to have an uncertain standard 
for the meaning of life. For myself, I think 
an ordinary, run-of-the-mill life is over- 
valued. Or, at least, I am very much con- 
fused about what the value of a human life 
should be. 

Each of us must, consciously or not, estab- 
lish a Scale of priorities to govern our actions 
and decisions about things that influence our 
lives. The Congress does the same thing when 
it decides on appropriations, when it sched- 
ules action on pending legislation, when it 
determines appointments to committees, and, 
for that matter, when it conducts any aspect 
of its business, At the core of my uncertainty 
about a response to your request for com- 
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ment on S. 3973 is a lack of confidence in as- 
signing a priority rank for what is proposed 
by the content of S. 3973. Clearly, you be- 
lieve it deserves a high rank or you would not 
have proposed it, but I am less certain, 

It seems to me that we, collectively, ask the 
medical profession to serve us according to 
standards simultaneously contradictory and 
impossible of fulfillment. 

We insist that life is precious and its con- 
tinuance must be maintained regardless of 
consequence, and then we challenge the 
mechanisms employed, I have a more simplis- 
tic attitude. If the average genetic (or so- 
matic) dose can be reduced by practical and 
reasonable means, I’m in favor of implement- 
ing the means. But I do not always know 
what are practical and reasonable means. 
What I do know, or think I know, is that I 
face far more serious risk of life operating an 
automobile than I do in my occasional expo- 
sure to radiation. I accept willingly the risk of 
operating the automobile for whatever neb- 
ulous benefit is derived thereby, and, on a 
comparative basis, I cannot bring myself to 
the point of critical concern about exposure 
to radiation. 

Having said these things, none of which 
you asked for, I should not be inconsistent 
and comment in detail on the content of S. 
3973, In substance, my reaction to the con- 
tent is that it is directed to the wrong part 
of the problem and that the problem itself is 
not too important. I have the same feeling 
about P. L, 90-602, which your bill seeks to 
amend, On the other hand, if legislation is 
not to be forthcoming to control the prac- 
titioner and control of exposure is to be at- 
tempted by establishing criteria of training 
for radiologic technologists, I think you 
should be more specific about these criteria. 
You may know that the radiologic technol- 
ogist occupies a position well down in the 
pecking order of the medical profession. As 
@ group, radiologic technologists have sought 
and have attained stature for themselves 
despite harassment from the medical profes- 
sion, For this reason, they deserve protection. 
I recommend for your consideration the fol- 
lowing addenda to S, 3973: 

1. Add to section 360 H.(a). Criteria and 
minimum standards for accreditation of edu- 
cational institutions shall be at least as rigo- 
rous as those established by the American 
Medical Association's Joint Review Commit- 
tee on Educational Programs in Radiologic 
Technology. 

2. Add to section 360 H.(b.). Criteria and 
minimum standards for licensure of radio- 
logic technologists shall be at least as rigor- 
ous as those established by the American 
Registry of Radiologic Technologists. 

While this letter is much too long already, 
I have several other general comments to of- 
fer. Since these other comments are available 
in publications, I have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to include reprints rather 
than restating them here. Selected sections 
are marked to draw attention to them. 

Very truly yours. 
JOHN H. TOLAN, 


MAPLEwoop, N.J., 
August 9, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity to read your bill, 
S 3973. I have always felt that there has been 
a need to protect the patients from unneces- 
sary doses of ionizing radiation. However, I 
do not feel that licensure of radiologic tech- 
nologists is the entire answer. I am sure that 
you are aware of the fact that a large per- 
centage of x-ray equipment is operated by 
other than trained and competent tech- 
nologists. As radiologists, we insist on em- 
ploying only those technologists who are 
well-trained and who haye passed examina- 
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tions of their parent societies. We, as radiol- 
ogists, only make up a small percentage of 
the actual users of x-ray equipment in this 
country. I have often voiced the opinion that 
the owner of the equipment (physician, 
osteopath, chiropractor, podiatrist, etc.,) 
should be required to demonstrate com- 
petence in the use of the equipment. The 
group just referred to usually performs their 
own radiologic procedures without the help 
of competent technologists. 

I refer you to a bill which was recently 
passed in the state of California and will be- 
come law in 1971. To my knowledge, the 
states that now require licensure of tech- 
nologists do not penalize the owner of the 
equipment, but, in fact, do penalize the 
technologist if any violation of the state 
law should occur. The bills are without teeth, 
since there is no policing to insure that the 
letter of the law be carried out. I am not 
convinced that the Federal Government 
should become involved in what is really a 
public health problem of the state. I would 
like to re-iterate that in Section 360 J “Pro- 
hibitive Acts’ you are assuming that all 
licensed medical and dental practitioners are 
competent and have been trained in the use 
of x-ray equipment when this is, in fact, not 
the case. I am sure that you realize that in 
the practice of medicine, many specialties 
require intensive training following gradua- 
tion from medical school and internship. In 
the past, the competent and qualified x-ray 
technologists have always been employed in 
radiologists offices and departments of radiol- 
ogy in hospitals. We will always continue 
to hire the best and most qualified tech- 
nologists regardiess of whether any provision 
for state or federal examinations are made. 
If I can be of any further help in clarifying 
any of these points, do not hesitate to con- 
tact me. 

C. RICHARD WEINBERG, M.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA IN 
BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
Birmingham, Ala., July 27, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: May I take this 
opportunity of congratulating you on intro- 
ducing Senate Bill No. 3973 cosponsored 
by other senators listed below to whom a 
copy of this note will be mailed. I would 
very much like to receive a copy of the bill. 

My information indicates that the bill 
states or implies that “even the most ad- 
vanced X-ray equipment will not adequately 
protect the health and safety of patients or 
technicians unless these technicians are 
fully trained and qualified to operate the 
equipment.” As a teacher of dental radiology 
for over twenty-five years and a senior au- 
thor of a dental radiology textbook, I cer- 
tainly can agree with these sentiments. How- 
ever, if my understanding of the present bill 
is accurate, I would suggest to you that it 
does not go far enough because the provisions 
of the bill are not applicable to licensed 
medical practitioners, dentists, and dental 
hygienists, The mere fact that an individual 
is a licentiate in the healing arts does not 
make him qualified in the use of ionizing 
radiations on humans. In my opinion, super- 
visors of technicians, including physicians 
and dentists, should be certified to oversee as 
well as to conduct radiological examinations. 
Such certification should relate to the in- 
tended use of ionizing radiation and should 
not necessarily encompass, and thus demand 
competency in, aspects of radiation usage not 
applicable to the individual's practice. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau 
of Radiological Health, United States Public 
Health Service, has designed model legisla- 
tion for possible use by state governments 
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which probably would more nearly satisfy 
legislative needs as I envision them. 

If I can be of assistance to you in expand- 
ing these concepts, particularly as they relate 
to dentistry, I would be glad to be of service. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. WUEHRMANN, D.M.D. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT 
RESOLUTION TO SET AN EXPI- 
RATION DATE FOR THE MILI- 
TARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in 1948 
the fundamental structure of the Selec- 
tive Service System was established by 
the Congress. Since that time it has 
undergone some change, one occurring 
in 1967 with the renaming of the basic 
law, the “Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967.” In contrast, the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967 amends the basic law, 
giving the President authority to induct 
personnel into the Armed Forces. While 
the Presidential authority to draft is 
scheduled to expire June 30, 1971, the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 
would continue. In other words, the in- 
stitution of the Selective Service System 
would continue whether or not the Con- 
gress grants an extension of draft au- 
thority to the President. 

Conscription in any form or degree is 
abhorrent to the vitality and strength 
of our society. For more than 160 years 
of our national history we have had a 
volunteer military. There is no more 
reason for us to conscript Armed Forces 
personnel against their will than there is 
to conscript postmen—there is every 
reason not to. Numerous reports from 
both private and Government sources 
assert that if military personnel, par- 
ticularly first-term enlistees, were paid 
at levels comparable to what they would 
earn in civilian life, we could easily 
maintain an all-volunteer military at 
current and projected manpower levels. 
Legislation to effect changes in pay and 
incentives has been introduced. Two 
basic facts remain, however. The country 
as a whole must share the cost of main- 
taining its employees, in this case mili- 
tary personnel; it should not resort to 
involuntary servitude to have its goals 
accomplished. Second, if the foreign or 
domestic commitments of this country 
cannot be met by the direct or indirect 
support of the members of our society, 
those commitments should not have been 
made nor should they be continued. A 
draft can be used to facilitate the en- 
trance of men and women into the Armed 
Forces, or any other institution for that 
fact, but there should be no imposed 
penalty for refusing induction. A draft 
system should be used to expedite volun- 
tary entrance. 

Be that as it may, current and pro- 
jected military commitments can be met 
by an equitably paid, all-volunteer armed 
forces. There is no need, consequently, 
for a Selective Service System. Even if 
the Congress found it desirable to con- 
tinue registration, which I feel is un- 
necessary, the Selective Service System 
would not be needed. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I am introducing a joint res- 
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olution today which would set Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, as the expiration date for the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the legislation be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 19) re- 
pealing the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967, introduced by Mr. HATFIELD, for 
himself and other Senators, was received, 
read twice by its title referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 19 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967, as 


amended, is repealed effective November 1, 
1971. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
8.155 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) , I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next print- 
ing, the names of the Senators from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr, MET- 
CALF) be added as cosponsors of S. 155, 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 so as 
to exempt certain private aircraft en- 
tering or departing from the United 
States or Canada at night or a Sunday 
or a holiday from provisions requiring 
payment to the United States for over- 
time services of customs officers and 
employeec. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

8. 284 


At the request of the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 284, for the 
relief of Solomon Simtob. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 7 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
I ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing the name of the senior Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) be added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
7, proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending 
the right to yote to citizens 18 years of 
age or more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 

At the request of the Senator from 
Montana (Mr, MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 17, 
to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Environment. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 3—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR INDIVIDUAL APPROVAL 
OF EACH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
PROJECT BY CONGRESS 


Mr, CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
Jorvan of Idaho) submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 3) to pro- 
vide for individual approval of each 
Corps of Engineers project by the Con- 
gress, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
submitted the concurrent resolution ap- 
pear earlier in the Recorp under the 
appropriate heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 15—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO 
AMEND RULE XXV OF THE STAND- 
ING RULES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 15) to amend paragraph 2 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he submitted the resolution appear ear- 
lier in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 16—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO AP- 
POINT CHAIRMEN AND OTHER 
MEMBERS OF SENATE COMMIT- 
TEES 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 16) to appoint chairmen 
and other members of Senate com- 
mittees, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he submitted the resolution appear ear- 
lier in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 17—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AMEND- 
ING RULE XXIV OF THE STAND- 
ING RULES OF THE SENATE WITH 
RESPECT TO THE NOMINATION 
AND APPOINTMENT OF COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERS 


Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr. 
MarTuras) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
17) to amend rule XXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
nomination and appointment of com- 
mittee members, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration with instructions to report back 
not later than March 1, 1971, by unani- 
mous consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 18—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO A NEW U.S.-CHINA POLICY 
Mr. GRAVEL submitted a resolution (S. 

Res. 18) relative to a new U.S.-China 
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policy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Grave. when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 19—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr, BIBLE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 19); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs: 

5. Res. 19 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized 
to examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of the problems of American small 
and independent business and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning those problems to 
the appropriate legislative committees of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency, 
(4) to procure the temporary services (not 
in excess of one year) or intermittent serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as a standing commit- 
tee of the Senate may procure such services 
under section 202(1) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and (5) to provide 
assistance for the members of its professional 
staff in obtaining specialized training, in 
the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as any such standing committee may 
provide that assistance under section 202(j) 
of such Act. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $153,000, 
of which amount (1) not to exceed $500 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, and (2) not to exceed $750 
shall be available for the training of the 
professional staff of such committee. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 5. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE CHALLENGE OF CORRECTIONS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, if this 
Nation is to accomplish anything in its 
efforts to reduce crime and violence in 
our society, we must do something to 
improve our correctional institutions 
and correctional programs. Until recent 
months, the public has paid very little 
attention to corrections. People in jails 
and prisons and other correctional pro- 
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grams were offenders against society that 
somehow had been swept under the rug 
for at least a period of time and there 
Was no public concern about them un- 
less there was a prison riot, a dramatic 
escape, or a new and violence offense. 
But the increasing crime rate has taken 
this luxury away from us. We must ex- 
amine corrections to see what role it may 
play in compounding these problems. 

As a result of sweeping problems under 
the rug, at least for a time, certain public 
myths have grown up about corrections. 
Among the greatest of these is suggested 
by the name corrections itself. The sim- 
ple fact is that there is very solid evi- 
dence that the correctional system does 
not correct. In fact it probably has the 
latter effect. Many of the people who go 
through our correctional system—and 
perhaps as many as two-thirds, accord- 
ing to Chief Justice Burger—are con- 
victed of another crime. They are the 
repeaters, the recidivists that we talk 
about. 

But this is only part of the problem. 
Recidivism is like the iceberg, where a 
large part of it is under the surface and 
not seen. The larger part in this case 
may be that our institutions are not 
revolving doors of crime, but may, in 
fact, be schools, There is evidence again 
that the second crime or the third crime 
may be more violent than the one before. 
I am suggesting that evidence exists, for 
example, that the joyrider convicted 
under the Dyer Act of stealing a car may 
become sufficiently embittered or edu- 
cated by the correctional system to re- 
turn to society as an armed robber. 

At the heart of the question of correc- 
tions, and the role of corrections in the 
cause of crime, is the relationship of the 
individual to his community. When 
someone commits a crime, it is obvious 
that something is wrong in that relation- 
ship. Something is wrong with his ties to 
his world, made up of his family and the 
aoe and institutions with which he 


I believe we can do more to prevent 
recidivism by strengthening what solid 
ties an offender may have in his com- 
munity, and helping him to build the 
new ones he needs. 

We have made some progress in cor- 
rectional thinking from the time we 
thought the offender could survive on 
$30 and a suit of clothes from his re- 
lease until his first payday. But we still 
have a great deal to do. 

I warn you that there will be no pana- 
ceas in corrections. We cannot rebuild a 
life affected by 30 years in jails and 
prisons with 30 days of exposure to a 
modern correctional program. 

We must also prevent the breaking of 
fragile ties to the community that can 
result from the jailing of someone await- 
ing trial. Some of the institutions where 
these people are kept are among the most 
deplorable. These jails can destroy the 
community ties of those found innocent, 
and make the problems of establishing 
offenders in their communities after re- 
lease so difficult that the job becomes 
nearly impossible. 

One major problem we face in trying 
to improve the correctional system is the 
lack of information. We have few hard 
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statistics about what kinds of people are 
in our system, what happens to them 
after they leave the system, and what 
kinds of things are most helpful in 
achieving success. 

It should be our responsibility to see 
that correctional agencies carry out the 
best programs as we know them today, 
and at the same time experiment and 
collect the needed information so that we 
can improve the programs and innovate 
ways of dealing with the offenders and 
those awaiting trial to be sure that they 
are returned to society in such a way 
that they can lead constructive lives. 

Some past efforts to deal with the 
question of correction have been oriented 
toward reciting the horrors of those in- 
stitutions and programs that are at the 
bottom of the scale. This technique will 
again attract public attention, but I 
think we should be concerned about 
achieving results. 

As a result, I have tentatively planned 
hearings into some of the phases of 
corrections which I believe need public 
examination and legislation. 

A man for whom I have had a great 
respect as a correctional administrator 
is James V. Bennett, a pioneer of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons. He shared with 
others the dream that the Federal sys- 
tem would serve as a model in experi- 
mentation and program quality for 
State, county, and local jurisdictions 
to follow in operating their correctional 
programs. I will initiate hearings this 
year with an examination of the status 
of the Bureau of Prisons and its plans for 
the future. 

Other areas we will examine include 
the standards of treatment accorded in- 
mates of institutions being held for trial, 
as well as those convicted, and those in 
community-basec programs. We will ex- 
amine what resources are available, and 
what others need to be made available, 
including education and vocational 
counseling needed for adjustment to life. 

As we begin to learn more about the 
correctional field, I am sure that other 
subjects will emerge as important enough 
to schedule hearings and to introduce 
and to consider legislation. I look upon 
the task facing the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries as being very 
great, because of these problems. I also 
look upon it as an exciting challenge 
as we deal with one of the major prob- 
lems facing our Nation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S DOMESTIC 
RECORD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer recently a column 
by the Drummonds, Roscoe and Geoffrey, 
struck my fancy. I will enter it into the 
Recorp, but first, Mr. President, I want 
to extract but a few quotations: 

$4 billion more is being spent on education, 

Federal civilian employment is down 
28,000. 

Minority groups’ employment is up 4,000. 

Median Negro family income is up 12 per- 
cent. 

Defense spending has dropped from 48 
percent 10 years ago to 37 percent for 1971. 


The column closes with a quotation by 
Dr. Patrick Moynihan, who has served 
the last three Presidents. Dr. Moynihan 
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said that President Nixon is a man of 
“singular courage and compassion.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter this column in the RECORD, 
because it is so timely and certainly ap- 
propriate to the reordering of priorities 
by this administration as enunciated by 
the President in his state of the Union 
address. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPRESSING, FRIGHTENING THINGS ARE BEING 
Sam ABOUT THE ADMINISTRATION, BUT 
AREN’T TRUE 


(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—Many Americans think the 
record of the Nixon Administration on the 
home front is very slim. 

This is understandable because the do- 
mestic accomplishments of the President 
during his first two years have made little 
impress on the country and have failed to 
come through with any vividness in the mass 
media. Just bits and pieces, no full-scale 
range of achievement. 

The record is more wide-ranging, more 
constructive, more positive than most peo- 
ple realize and far more substantial than 
the critics have ever been willing to admit. 

There are several reasons why the Ad- 
ministration has come off so badly in the 
public mind and why its image is co much 
poorer than its act: 

The running controversy with a Demo- 
cratic congress over both foreign and do- 
mestic issues has blacked out much of the 
constructive news from Washington. 

Nixon has proved not to be a very effective 
advocate of his own programs and in the 
November elections he failed to focus on the 
positive record. 

There is more instinctive hostility toward 
Nixon among Washington correspondents 
than there is cordiality and this bears some- 
what on how the President's motives and acts 
come over to the people. 

Most critics of the Administration center 
on condemning it for not doing enough but 
rarely admit that in many vital areas it is 
doing much more than its predecessors, 

We are not suggesting that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration couldn't be doing more than it 
is, Its programs certainly do not reach—and 
couldn’t—to ending all poverty, meeting all 
the educational needs, building enough low- 
cost housing at once, and wiping the whole 
stain of racial discrimination from the face 
of the nation. 

But it is already doing a lot and it is only 
fair to recognize it: 

It is spending $4 billion more on educa- 
tion than was being spent when it took office. 

It has nearly doubled the number of needy 
people getting food assistance since 1969 and 
tripled the number getting food stamps. In 
the spring of 1969, school lunches were reach- 
ing 3 million, now they reach 5.3 million, 

Total Federal civilian employment is down 
by 28,000 while minority groups holding gov- 
ernment jobs is up 4000. 

Median Negro family income was $5360 in 
1969. It was $6000 in 1970—a 12 percent in- 
crease. 

Until recently, unemployment among black 
male adults ran twice as high as among 
whites. Last month, white unemployment 
was 4.5 percent, black unemployment not 9 
percent but 7.2 percent. 

More school desegregation has taken place 
since Nixon became President than in the 
entire period between 1954 and 1970. Since 
January, 1970, the number of Negro children 
in schoo] districts in the South which are 
legally desegregated rose from 6 percent to 
90 percent this year. 

Social Security benefits have more than 
kept pace with inflation. 

For the first time in 10 years the percent- 
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age of the Federal budget devoted to human 
resources is greater than that devoted to na- 
tional defense. 

Defense spending has dropped from 48 per- 
cent in 1961 to 37 percent in 1971. Human 
resource spending is up from 30 percent to 
41 percent. That’s re-ordering priorities. 

Mr. Patrick Moynihan, a liberal Democrat 
who has served Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Nixon, remarked recently in his fare- 
well to the Nixon Cabinet: 

“Be of good cheer and good conscience. 
Depressing, even frightening things are being 
said about the Administration. They are not 
true. This has been a company of honorable 
and able men, led by a President of singular 
courage and compassion.” 

Each will judge for himself how able and 
how compassionate. But those who judge 
should not look only at the distance still to 
go but also at the distance already coverea— 
and the will to keep going. 


REDUCTION OF MORTGAGE RATES 


Mr. PELL. Mr, President, at this time 
when this country is still suffering from 
its severest recession since 1958, at this 
time when the unemployment rate is hov- 
ering around 6 percent, I am delighted to 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a small bit of good news from my own 
State of Rhode Island. 

A bank in the town of Westerly, R.I., 
has taken an extraordinary step and has 
voluntarily reduced its interest rates on 
its outstanding mortgages. 

I believe this action by the Washington 
Trust Co. of Westerly, R.I., reflects a hu- 
manitarian concern for the economic 
well-being of the residents of their com- 
munity, for many of those citizens, like 
other Americans across the Nation, are 
either unemployed or having difficulty 
handling their debts in this recessionary 
period. 

It is my hope that other banks in 
Rhode Island and in the Nation will fol- 
low the lead of the Washington Trust 
and provide some relief to the country’s 
overburdened homeowners and reduce 
their interest rates on outstanding 
mortgages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article from the Provi- 
dence Journal describing the steps taken 
by the Washington Trust Co. be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Jan. 21, 
1] 


WESTERLY BANK To CUT RATES ON MORTGAGES 


The Washington Trust Co. of Westerly is 
“arbitrarily and voluntarily” reducing in- 
terest rates on most of its mortgages, presi- 
dent Robert B. Berry announced last night. 

Starting with Feb. 1 payments, the bank 
is dropping by one half of one per cent the 
interest on all mortgages carrying an 814 per 
cent or higher rate. 

Mortgages with an 8 per cent rate will have 
it reduced to 734 per cent and the bank ig 
going down to a 7% per cent rate on new 
mortgages where they involve prime, one- 
family dwellings in desirable areas, with top 
credit and with an adequate down payment, 
Mr. Perry says. 

Nearly 40 years ago, Washington Trust set 
the precedent for such a voluntary rate re- 
duction when it slashed mortgage interest 
charges from 6 to 5 per cent. 

According to recollection, a number of 
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other Rhode Island banks followed the lead 
of the relatively small Westerly institution. 

“That was in 1933,” Mr. Perry says, ““Mort- 
gage rates had held at 6 per cent for a num- 
ber of years but with the economic situation 
what it was in the early ‘30s, Washington 
Trust decided to help where it could and the 
rate reduction was decided upon.” 

He says the understanding was that 
monthly mortgage payments had to be kept 
up or the bank would reinstate the 6 per 
cent charge. 

Mr. Perry says the 5 per cent rate prevailed 
throughout the rest of the 1930s and well 
into the ‘40s before yielding to the upward 
trend which brought it, in the late 1960s, to 
present high levels. 

He says that the present cutback will in- 
volve close to $5-million in mortgages carry- 
ing the 8 per cent rate or higher. 

Since the bank’s mortgage portfolio is a 
bit more than $23-million, this means nearly 
22 per cent will benefit by the one half of 
one per cent rate cut. Most of the mortgages 
are for a 20-year term. 

Mr. Perry said last night that since 1933 
the bank's mortgages always have been writ- 
ten in such a way as to enable it to lower 
the rate. He also said the bank traditionally 
has permitted pre-payment of mortgages 
without penalty. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
passing of Richard B. Russell is a great 
loss to this Nation, to the U.S. Senate, to 
the State of Georgia, and to me. He was 
a committee chairman without peer; a 
counselor to Presidents; and a friend to 
whom we could always turn, regardless 
of the side of the aisle on which we sat. 

Dick Russell was a patient teacher to 
those of us junior to him. He was a great 
patriot and exemplified loyalty to the 
highest traditions of statesmanship. 

Every American, regardless of party, 
should mourn the passing of a great 
champion of our liberties and the safety 
of our country. America has lost one of 
her greatest statesmen; the Senate has 
lost one of its most beloved leaders; the 
State of Georgia has lost one of her most 
distinguished sons. I have lost a re- 
spected colleague—a cherished friend. 


AGENDA FOR A REFORMED FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Federal Trade Commission is finally be- 
ginning to show signs of life. It has begun 
to actively protect the long neglected 
consumers. I think such activity ought to 
be encouraged and expanded. 

However, there is so much to do in 
order to bring consumer protection up to 
minimally acceptable levels that we must 
stop fighting brushfires and start fight- 
ing the basic blaze which feeds these 
brushfires. This means a reallocation of 
resources and priorities. 

The Federal Trade Commission must 
reassume its function as the Federal 
Government's principal agency for eco- 
nomic investigation and begin an inten- 
sive and extensive study of oligopolistic 
industries. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has already begun to study the 
energy and cereal industries, but far more 
resources have to be committed to these 
studies and to the other industries which 
are basically oligopolistic. 
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According to some reputable econ- 
omists 90 percent of our inflation is due 
to the behavior of oligopolistic industries, 
$60 billion or 6.2 percent of total output 
is lost from the gross national product 
because of the behavior of the oligopo- 
listic industries, the high unemployment 
rate is also attributable to the behavior 
of the oligopolistic industries and finally 
a good deal of the bigotry and discrimi- 
nation that still occurs in American in- 
dustry occurs in the oligopolistic indus- 
tries. 

The Consumers Education & Protective 
Association, Inc., 6048 Ogontz Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 19141, has just published 
an agenda for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Although, of course, I do not 
agree with everything in their proposal, 
I do agree with the general outline they 
haye proposed and would like to call it 
to the Senate’s attention. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

I think the Federal Trade Commission 
ought to undertake an immediate inves- 
tigation of the primary oligopolistic in- 
dustries and that we should furnish the 
Commisison with whatever it takes to 
obtain this vital information. Even if the 
Congress or the administration fails to 
take action on the basis of this informa- 
tion, the mere existence of this informa- 
tion from an authoritative Government 
source would significantly ease the chore 
of private individuals in protecting them- 
selves from oligopolistic industries. 

There being no objection, the agenda 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AGENDA FOR A REFORMED FEDERAL TRADE 

CoMMISSION 
(Position paper of Consumers Education & 

Protective Association, Inc., Philadelphia, 

Pa.) 

1. FTC as Government’s Principal Agency 
for Economic Investigation—The Federal 
Trade Commission was once the nation’s 
major economic investigator, its economic 
investigations having led to the passage of 
such statutes as the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
Federal Communications Act, etc., and hav- 
ing been the backbone of such large national 
inquiries as the TNEC studies. 

It should reclaim that key national role. 
The first step is obviously the development 
of the necessary economic expertise by (a) 
acquiring the necessary data on the relevant 
structure-conduct-performance characteris- 
tics of the country’s some 430 manufactur- 
ing industries (plus the 200 odd industries in 
the non-manufacturing sector over which 
the FTC has jurisdiction), particularly the 
50 or so major concentrated industries, and 
(b) orienting and training its personnel, 
both legal and economic, toward serious eco- 
nomic analysis of important industries rath- 
er than legal trivia. 

2. Oligopoly Study—The Commission 
should immediately get under way a sys- 
tematic study of oligopoly in the United 
States, one that would (a) identify those in- 
dustries that are non-competitive, i.e., that 
are charging consumers higher prices than 
they would be able to charge if they were 
unconcentrated, and (b) estimate the 
amount by which each of those industries is 
overcharging the consumer. (A recent study, 
Dr. William G. Shepherd, Market Power & 
Economic Welfare (Random House, 1970), 
pp. 274-81, lists 94 such industries that are 
oligopolized and charging super-competitive 
consumer prices.) One scholar estimates that 
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oligopoly is costing the economy (in terms 
of lost GNP) some 6.2% of total output, or 
roughly $60 billion per year. Dr. Frederic M. 
Scherer, Industrial Market Structure and 
Economic Performance (Rand McNally, 
1970), p. 408. According to Shepherd, supra, 
approximately $100 billion of the country’s 
total wealth is now in the hands of monop- 
olists (oligopolists) that, if competition 
was restored in these industries, would re- 
turn to smaller firms there. 

3. Annual Report to Congress on ‘State-of- 
the-Competitive-Economy’—The FTC should 
report to Congress annually at the beginning 
of each session of Congress on the state of the 
nation’s competitive health, including FTC 
progress—or lack of it—in reducing the con- 
sumer losses associated with the oligopoly 
industries (see 2, above), together with an 
appropriate legislative program, including 
necessary budget. (Made directly to Congress, 
unmonitored by the Executive.) 

4. Annual Report to Congress and President 
on Regulated Sector of the Economy—As the 
nation’s major agency for detailed economic 
investigation (see 1, above), the FTC should 
report to Congress and the President each 
year on how well the country’s various regu- 
lated industries are serving the public in- 
terest, i.e., it should assess, along the lines 
of the oligopoly study mentioned above, the 
structure-conduct-performance character- 
istics of those industries such as transporta- 
tion, energy, regulated agricultural products, 
etc., that are subject to public regulation. 
More specifically, the Commission should be 
prepared to (a) identify those regulated in- 
dustries that are charging higher-than-com- 
petitive prices for their goods and services, 
and (b) state how much their prices ex- 
ceed the competitive level, and the total 
amount the public pays for their regulation, 

It has been estimated by reputable schol- 
ars, for example, that, by artificially restrict- 
ing either (a) entry, or (0) output, or (c) 
both, the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) is 
costing consumers approximately $1 billion 
annually in higher-than-competitive airline 
fares (an excess of about 30%); ICC is cost- 
ing consumers from $2 billion to $6 billion 
in higher-than-competitive transportation 
costs; the Agriculture Department is costing 
consumers approximately $35 billion in 
higher-than-competitive food prices. (Less 
than 5% of the population is now on the 
farms, and no reputable, competent scholar 
believes this figure can rationally go any way 
but down still further; we simply have too 
many people on the farm, living on incomes 
too small for human decency. The $35 billion 
subsidy does little to improve the standard of 
living of the majority of families. The prob- 
lem of full employment is mentioned below.) 

5. Transfer of “Competition-Monopoly” 
Problems from Other Agencies to FTC—As 
the country’s major agency for economic in- 
vestigation, the FTC should be given juris- 
diction to either administer, or at least in- 
tervene in other agencies’ administration of, 
economic policy that has a significant “‘com- 
petition-monopoly” aspect to it. For example, 
it is common ground among serious scholars 
of the problem that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in its role as advocate for its “clients,” 
the farmers, has a plain conflict-of-interest 
with its supposed role of serving the public 
at large (the 95% of the population that are 
non-farmers). Monopolies and cartels thrive 
under Agriculture Department supervision 
in such vital industries as milk, orange juice, 
celery, etc. Hence Capper-Volstead, Packers- 
Stockyards, etc., should be transferred to 
PTC or subjected to the discipline of its 
intervention on behalf of consumers. 

6. “Certification” of Industry “Competitive- 
ness” to Other Public Agencies—Again as 
the nation’s major economic investigating 
agency, the FTC should “certify” the state 
of an industry's competitive health as a pre- 
condition to that industry's being eligible 
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for certain kinds of public subsidy or favor- 
itism. For example, the Tariff Commission 
maintains entry barriers (import duties) 
around a host of American oligopolies, there- 
by giving them the power to charge the con- 
sumer prices that greatly exceed competitive 
levels. Tariff protection should obviously be 
available only to competitive industries— 
those not abusing the consumer—not to 
oligopolies with higher-than-competitive 
consumer prices. 

The FTC should therefore report to Con- 
gress, the President, and the Tariff Com- 
mission, at least on an annual basis, the de- 
gree of competition (or noncompetition) 
then prevailing in each of the industries 
protected by tariff barriers. More specifically, 
the FTC should (a) identify those tariff-pro- 
tected industries that are charging higher- 
than-competitive prices to the American con- 
sumer, and (b) estimate the amount (10%, 
30%, etc.) by which each such industry's 
prices exceed the competitive level. All tariff- 
protected industries in which (a) the four- 
largest firms have 50% or more of domestic 
sales, or (b) where supply of the product is 
publicly regulated (e.g., oll), would have to 
obtain FTC certification of “competitiveness” 
as a precondition tu retaining such tariff 
(and import quota) protection. 

7. Public Information on Consumer 
Prices—Various consumer organizations, 
public officials, and members of the public 
have been calling on the FTC in recent 
months to state whether or not the con- 
sumer is in fact paying a competitive price 
for the goods of certain concentrated indus- 
tries, e.g., milk, bread, soup, cereals, tires, 
orange juice, automobiles, gasoline, etc. 

Does the PTC, upon inquiry from the pub- 
lic, have a right to say, “We don’t know?” 
It would be hard to name a duty that is 
more central to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s responsibilities than that of (a) know- 
ing which industries are charging the public 
higher-than-competitive prices (and by how 
much) and (b) making that information 
available to the consuming public. If the 
citizen does not have the right to expect 
his government to protect him from monop- 
oly pricing—and to reassure him, on request, 
that he is so protected—then it seems plain 
that economic justice is being denied the 
American public on an unbelievably vast 
scale. 

Can the FTC in fact assure the American 
consumer that she is paying no more than 
a competiitve price on the 94 industry-prod- 
ucts listed by Dr. Shepherd as being priced 
at higher-than-the-competitive prices, e.g., 
bread, milk, cereals, automobiles, gasoline, 
etc.? It obviously cannot give such assur- 
ances, since (a) it is not a fact, and (b) the 
Commission has not even inquired into the 
matter. 

8. Advertising, Concentration, and Decep- 
tion—The FTC should issue a trade regula- 
tion rule requiring the filing with the Com- 
mission 60 days in advance of publication 
all advertisements where: 

a. The sponsoring firm is one of the four 
(4) largest in an industry in which the four 
largest firms account for 50% or more of a 
product’s total sales; or 

b. The percentage of the industry's sales 
accounted for by the four largest firms has 
increased by 10 percentage points or more 
during the preceding 10 years; or 

c. The advertising expenditures of the 8 
largest firms exceed (say) $10 milion or 1% 
of their total sales, whichever is smaller; or 

d. The sponsoring firm has been found by 
the FTC to have engaged in false, deceptive, 
or misleading advertising in the past, i.e., is 
under an FTC order to stop engaging in false 
advertising. (Prospective only; should be 
incorporated in future orders.) 

Extensive empirical research of the coun- 
try’s industrial organization economists 
leaves little doubt that at least half or more 
of the annual losses of consumers from mo- 
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nopoly (oligopoly) overpricing in the econ- 
omy is due to a phenomenon called “product 
differentiation,” i.e, to advertising-created 
monopoly power. The role of high-intensity 
advertising in creating (a) high concentra- 
tion, and then (b) higher-than-competitive 
consumer prices, is now beyond any really 
serious dispute. See e.g., the FTC’s own re- 
cent Economic Report on the Influence of 
Market Structure on the Profit Performance 
of Food Manufacturing Companies (Septem- 
ber 1969). Highly “differentiated” consumer 
products sold by concentrated industries tend 
to be, on the average, approximately 20% 
higher in price than physically comparable 
products sold under lesser-known or private 
label brands. See Scherer, supra, p. 331. 

In short, advertising of a certain kind and 
intensity has substantially the same concen- 
tration-increasing effects as mergers. And 
should accordingly be treated in the same 
fashion, i.e., should be prohibited where it 
has the effect of lessening competition (in- 
creasing concentration). The FTC should 
stringently evaluate the advertising programs 
of the firms in the above categories and, on 
a finding that they are likely to increase con- 
centration (maintain an unacceptably high 
level of concentration), should advise the 
firms in question that, if published, they will 
be challenged as contrary to the nation’s 
policy against high concentration as an- 
nounced in the Supreme Court's merger cases. 

9. Infiation—The FTC, again as the na- 
tion’s prime agency for conducting economic 
investigations, should be prepared to respond 
promptly to an inquiry from Congress or the 
President on the inflationary impact, if any, 
of a given price or wage increase in any 
industry. 

The unemployment rate in the United 
States has risen some 2.5 percentage points 
during the past year, from 3.5% in 1969 to 
over 6% at the present time. With a work 
force of just over 90 million, a 1-percentage 
point change in employment means a change 
of nearly 1 million men. In short, just over 
2 million men have been deliberately put 
out of work in the past year for the sole pur- 
pose of fighting inflation. Inflation is caused 
basically by either (a) excess demand (too 
much money chasing too few goods), or (b) 
the presence of monopoly power in certain 
sectors of the economy. There is currently 
no excess demand in the American economy— 
the high unemployment proves that. Knowl- 
edgeable industrial organization economists 
have recently estimated, for example, that 
as much as 90% of the inflation experienced 
in the United States in recent years is due 
almost solely to monopoly (oligopoly). If 
there was no oligopoly, we could thus have 
both full employment (about 3% unemploy- 
ment) and zero inflation. 

Put another way, then, we currently have 
2 million men unemployed because of our 
refusal to do anything about the monopoly 
(oligopoly) pricing power of a handful of 
giant business firms and their labor-union 
counterparts in their industries. (Wage gains 
in excess of productivity gains are possible 
only because the firms have the power to 
pass them on in higher prices. And oligopoly- 
caused “sticky” prices prevent downward 
price movements in industries which are 
benefiting most from technological change.) 

10. Pollution, Safety, Racial Discrimina- 
tion in Employment—The FTC, as a part of 
its reporting requirements on economic and 
industrial matters, should study and report 
on the association between monopoly (oli- 
gopoly) and such current social concerns as 
pollution, safety, and racial discrimination 
in employment. Recent empirical studies 
(e.g., Shepherd, supra) have reported that 
these problems are in fact found almost en- 
tirely in the country’s highly concentrated 
industries, rarely in industries that are 
competitively structured (unconcentrated). 
Just as the firms in highly oligopolized in- 
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dustries tend to collude (explicitly or im- 
plicitly) on price, so they tend to collude 
on the suppression of technology in matters 
of health and safety and to indulge the 
uneconomic preferences of their executives 
in picking their white-collar employees on 
the basis of race. 

Firms ranking among the 1,000 largest— 
and all other companies that have a market 
share in any industry of 10% or more, espe- 
cially in concentrated industries where the 
four largest hold 50% or more of total in- 
dustry sales—should be required to report, 
as part of their overall social responsibility 
to the nation, on a product-by-product 
breakdown of such socially relevant factors 
as (a) profit rates (as a percent of stock- 
holders’ investment), (b) racial composition 
of employment, (c) advertising expenditures 
@S a percent of sales, (d) research expendi- 
tures as a percent of sales, and (e) other facts 
that the FTO should determine are in the 
public interest. 

11. Disclosures in Advertising.—In view of 
the concentration—increasing effects of cer- 
tain kinds and degrees of advertising, the 
FTC should issue rules requiring firms meet- 
ing the criteria described in (8), above, to 
(a) disclose, as suggested in the Chevron 
matter, prior deceptions; to (b) disclose, as 
in the recent gasoline “octane” matter, im- 
portant performance characteristics of their 
advertised products. In addition, wide pub- 
licity should be given to these required dis- 
closures. For example, the Chairman of the 
FIC should request of the FCC and the TV 
networks an opportunity to go on the air to 
the nation on the effective date of the oc- 
tane-disclosure rule and explain the fact 
and significance of that ruling to the coun- 
try’s motorists, i.e., the fact that branded 
gasolines, although costing some 3¢ more, 
have no more operating utility than un- 
branded gasolines of the same octane rat- 
ing 


12. Concentrated Industries Task Forces— 
In view of the significance of certain key 
industries in the country’s overall inflation- 
unemployment problem (see 9, above), a 
series of “task forces” of economists, attor- 
neys, and other professionals should be set 
up immediately, on a “crash” basis, to study 
the structure-conduct-performance charac- 
teristics of the 20 most important industries 
in this regard. (An estimated 30% of the 
total amount of the country’s inflation in the 
1950’s was caused solely by the steel in- 
dustry; automobiles accounted for a very 
large share of the remainder.) As the pre- 
liminary studies of these 20 industries are 
completed, hearings should be held by the 
Commission to further explore the competi- 
tive performance of those industries. For 
those that are believed by the Commission 
to be charging higher-than-competitive 
prices, the FTC should then either (a) 
bring whatever antitrust actions might be 
appropriate to lower prices in those indus- 
tries to competitive levels, (b) recommend 
appropriate action by any other public body 
that might have an effective technique avail- 
able to it for lowering those prices to com- 
petitive levels, (c) recommend appropriate 
legislation to Congress for securing competi- 
tive prices in those industries, and (d) in- 
form the public as to which of those indus- 
tries are charging higher-than-competitive 
prices (and the degree of the over-pricing in- 
volved), so that the consuming public can 
take the appropriate steps to minimize its 
injury therefrom, e.g., by shifting to substi- 
tute products, by doing without the prod- 
ucts involved, etc. 

13. Top Level Leadership in FTC—Eco- 
nomic Expertise—The top level staff of the 
FTC, including a majority of the Commis- 
sioners, should be selected on the basis of 
their capacity to carry out a program ori- 
ented toward the nation’s major economic 
probiems as outlined above. And this means, 
of course, that they must have, in addition 
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to their legal training (for those in the legal 
bureaus), the appropriate kind and amount 
of economic training. 

Considering the vast stake of consumers 
in the quality of FTC top staff personnel and 
Commission members, there should be full 
consultation with or consumer 
groups before such appointments are made. 
‘The charge of conflict of interest—of putting 
business advocates in charge of consumer 
protection—is too serious to be summarily 
dismissed. 

14. Overcharging the Poor—Staples (Milk, 
Bread, etc.)—It is widely recognized that a 
wide array of staple food items—amilk, bread, 
cereals, soup, soft drinks, etc—are thor- 
oughly monopolized either at the national 
level or in most of the major metropolitan 
areas. These food items account for a dis- 
proportionately large share of the total budg- 
ets of the poor. Thus while food accounts 
for just under 20% of family income for the 
population as a whole, it totals as much as 
50% of the income of many poorer families. 

A great deal of economic research has al- 
ready been done in a number of these staple 
food industries, particularly bread and milk. 
These industries are highly concentrated, 
have been repeatedly convicted of price fix- 
ing in various cities around the country, and 
charge consumer prices that have been re- 
peatedly estimated by knowledgeable econo- 
mists to be 30% or more above the competi- 
tive price that consumers should be paying. 
Total sales of bread and milk amount to 
roughly $10 billion each per year, or $20 bil- 
lion for the two of them—nearly 20% of the 
consumer’s $100 billion national food bill. 
The poor are obviously hit especially hard 
by price-fixing conspiracies on these two 
items. In milk, for example, the high prices 
maintained in such cities as Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and the like have caused per 
capita consumption to drop by as much as 
20%, this suggesting that the children of the 
poor are being prevented from getting ade- 
quate quantities of milk as a result of these 
collusively-fixed exorbitant prices. 

It is inconceivable that in an age of pre- 
sumably advanced social concern that an 
agency charged with maintaining competi- 
tive pricing in the nation’s markets should 
refuse to respond when told that the coun- 
try’s poorest families are being charged col- 
lusive prices running an average of 30% 
above the competitive price for two of their 
major food staples, bread and milk. 

By restoring competitive pricing in milk 
and bread alone, consumers as a whole would 
benefit by an estimated $6 billion (30% of 
$20 billion), The nation’s poor need their 
share of this stolen money returned to them 
very badly indeed, Why doesn't the FTC get 
on with the job of seeing that economic jus- 
tice is done here? 

15. “Legality” of Monopoly Pricing—The 
FTC has refused to act against industries 
known to be charging super-competitive 
prices to consumers because, as we under- 
stand it, the individual members of the Com- 
mission deny that the consumer has any legal 
right to buy at competitive prices. The Com- 
mission's members insist that they have no 
authority under the law to protect consum- 
ers from monopoly pricing. Thus PTC Chair- 
man Miles W. Kirkpatrick was recently 
quoted in a Washington newspaper as saying 
that he would not recommend or support 
legal action against an industry that was 
overcharging the public by as much as 25%— 
which amounted to $250 million per year in 
the $1 billion industry he was asked about— 
so long as there was no proof of “collusion” 
or other form of “unfair competition” against 
competing businessmen. 

In brief, monopoly overpricing is consid- 
ered irrelevant in the FTC's work. No effort 
is made by the FTC to find out what effect 
the country’s industries are having on con- 
sumers; “unfairness,” save in the case of 
demonstrated collusion, is not something an 
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industry does to the consuming public but 
something one businessman does to another 
businessman. 

Is this the law? Does American business 
have a “right” to go on building their in- 
dustries to high-concentration levels (oligop- 
olies) and then using that concentration to 
engage in quasi-collusive “price leadership” 
that duplicates the economic effects of price- 
fixing and monopoly without incurring any 
opposition at all from the FTC’s alleged law 
enforcement program? 

If this is the law, then the PTC and the 
courts have, in effect, “defined away” the 
problem of monopoly in America, They say 
a monopoly is a situation where a single 
firm has 90% or more of the total sales of 
some industry (citing some outmoded legal 
precedent). But in America in 1971, there 
are virtually no such corporate Neanderthals 
as this. America’s law against monopoly is 
now, it seems, the intellectural equivalent of 
declaring dinosaurs illegal. There are none, 
so the FTC can sit back and complacently 
say, “See, we've done our job; there are no 
monopolies.” In the meantime, every reput- 
able economist in the country tells us that 
the nation has at least 100 highly effective 
monopolies (oligopolies)—constituting some 
35% of all American industry—and that they 
are costing the American consumer, in in- 
flated monopoly prices, something on the 
order of $100 billion per year. 

Do the other four FTC commissioners share 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s view that consumers have 
no legal right to buy their necessities of life 
at competitive prices? If so, then their legal 
or their economic qualifications to hold their 
jobs ought to be re-examined. 

CONCLUSION 

If the FTC does not have the duty to do 
these things—or to at least conduct the 
necessary investigations to establish the need 
for them to be done—then it is clear that 
the Commission has failed in its major mis- 
sion, that of the nation’s primary agency for 
economy-wide economic investigation. It will 
also be clear that there is a wide gap in- 
deed between the promise and the reality of 
economic justice in America. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
AN INTERNATIONAL BODY OF LAW 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Genocide Convention, in a very narrow 
sense, concerns itself with the prevention 
and punishment of genocide. Yet its mes- 
sage goes beyond this—it is one segment 
of an entire skeleton of international 
law. A strong body of international law 
and justice will best guarantee those in- 
alienable rights—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Last year my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin—Senator Netson, introduced the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution: 

Every person has the inalienable right to 
a decent environment. The United States 
and every state shall guarantee this right. 


The threat of environmental destruc- 
tion is as great as the threat of genocide 
posed in Africa, the Middle East, the 
Caribbean, the Mediterranean, by ethnic 
hatred, hunger and famine, war, torture, 
and repression. If the excesses of World 
War II have not been repeated, the Geno- 
cide Convention may have had a part 
to play. Certainly, the concerns of this 
treaty are the concerns of today and to- 
morrow. It is too late to pretend that 
this convention does not matter. 

The technology that landed men on 
the moon brought with it clouds of pro- 
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tending doom. The envelope of air sur- 
rounding the world became seriously 
harmed by thick, noxious clouds of pol- 
lution. Toxic pesticides and detergents, 
oil slicks of frightening proportions, un- 
controlled waste and effluent spoiled and 
destroyed our rivers and lakes. Eminent 
biologists warned us that the precious 
oceans might be devoid of productive 
sealife in 50 years at the present rate 
of pollution. 

This policy of trading away the future 
for the luxurious and easy present led 
us, perhaps by default rather than by 
design, to a point where we found our- 
selves, in the words of Pete Seeger, 
“standing knee deep in garbage, throw- 
ing rockets at the moon.” 

The issues comprehended within the 
Genocide convention are almost always 
associated with threats or breaches of 
international peace and security because 
of armed conflict. Yet the threat posed 
by an environmental catastrophe is just 
as serious as that posed by genocide or 
war. The right to a decent environment 
is protected by the United Nations in its 
Declaration of Human Rights. Both are 
vital to preserving human liberty and 
freedom. 

Each day as we read the newspapers, 
we hear of one more animal being placed 
on the endangered species list; one more 
lake or ocean being ravaged by oil; one 
more timberland being cut to ribbons by 
the menacing jaws of the lumber indus- 
try. We hear of watersheds and grass- 
lands, owned by the public, being de- 
stroyed by the hooves and teeth of flocks 
of sheep. One Member of this body de- 
scribed this tragic state of affairs as 
buying “environmental disaster on the 
national installment plan.” 

Again and again, we hurl crude clubs 
against the fragile web of life on earth. 
Again and again, we dismiss the warn- 
ings of eminent biologists and scien- 
tists. One-third of the world’s original 
forests are gone; over 280 million acres 
of crop and range land have been de- 
graded in our history as a country 
one-third of our 9 inches of precious 
topsoil has been washed away. The in- 
dustrial nations of the world, like 
hungry beasts, scour the earth to sat- 
isfy their rapacious appetites. In the 
board rooms of giant corporations, de- 
cisions are made that vitally affect the 
life of millions and the health of Mother 
Nature herself. 

In this decade, it would be wise for us 
to ponder what it means to go to the 
moon and still have millions starve; to 
transplant human hearts, yet continue 
to refuse “medical aid” for the environ- 
ment; to travel to Paris a little faster in 
a giant boondoggle SST, yet find it im- 
possible to travel to work easily and 
cheaply; to have instant replay for mil- 
lions of TV viewers, yet find our priceless 
wilderness areas vanishing from sight, 
impossible to bring back by any techno- 
logical feat. 

It is clear that international coopera- 
tion on an enormous scale is an impera- 
tive if mankind is to avert ecological 
catastrophe. With the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention, we can take a 
much needed step toward building a 
body of international law—a prerequisite 
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for international cooperation. Interna- 
tional cooperation is necessary to pre- 
vent genocide and preserve human dig- 
nity and freedom, yet it is also so 
extremely important to prevent environ- 
mental destruction. 

The challenge before us is one of epic 
proportions. All the talent, resources, 
and energy of mankind will have to be 
harnessed if we are to restore the health 
of Mother Nature. It requires not only 
a reordering of priorities, but almost a 
total change in national outlook and 
thinking; it requires a concern for the 
quality and not quantity of life; a so- 
ciety that conserves resources and does 
not consume them at bizarre rates; a 
society that values its environment as 
something more precious than all the 
trinkets of consumerism; a people that 
cherish all life, animal or human. The 
environmental crisis affords us, ironical- 
ly, the opportunity to engage in far- 
reaching international cooperation, to 
harness the common concerns of man- 
kind for a healthy, full, and dignified 
life. Nations who once only spoke to each 
other with weapons, can open a dialog 
of international concern over the de- 
struction of the environment. It is to this 
hope of international cooperation that 
the Genocide Convention speaks; it is to 
this dream of mankind that we must 
address ourselves. 

We cannot speak of preventing geno- 
cide and preserving human dignity and 
freedom and ignore the threat of en- 
vironmental suicide. The challenge of 
preserving man’s health and that of 
Mother Nature addresses itself to the 
question of how far man can use knowl- 
edge and human resources in shaping 
his destiny. For too many years, we have 
stood aloof from this question as regards 
the Genocide Convention. I hope the Sen- 
ate will act on the Genocide Convention 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


YET ANOTHER QUAGMIRE? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is 
increasingly obvious that the situation in 
Cambodia is deteriorating alarmingly in 
military terms. That nation’s armed 
forces are unable to cope with the mili- 
tary situation. Much, if not most, of its 
territory is under effective Communist 
control. Phnom Penh, the capital, is in 
a virtual state of siege, as vital supply 
lines are choked off. It is useless to deny 
the actuality of the situation. 

In retrospect, incursions of American 
strike forces into the so-called sanctu- 
aries last year have proven to be futile 
from a military viewpoint. Our efforts to 
assist the Cambodians to defend them- 
selves seem to have emerged as a sterile 
exercise. Yet now it seems that even more 
substantial American military involve- 
ment is underway. As I read matters, this 
would be a twin mistake. First, it is a 
violation of restrictions laid upon such 
involvement by fiat of the Senate of the 
United States. Second, it is futile in a 
strictly military sense. We are throwing 
good resources after wasted ones. If such 
steps were useful in a political sense, I 
could see necessity for it. Yet it is not. 
We are again thrashing about in the in- 
terior of Indochina, gaining no signifi- 
cant geopolitical advantage. Further, we 
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are seemingly exchanging one military 
battlefield in South Vietnam for another 
in Cambodia and Laos. Just as we seem 
to be vacating one area of operations 
where military success was impossible, 
we are plunging hip deep into a worse 
place. 

The political stability of Cambodia is 
far less than that we managed to bring 
into being in South Vietnam. Any in- 
volvement in Cambodia brings about al- 
most immediate intertwinement in Laos. 
Military ability of this inner tier of Indo- 
chineses states is as lacking as their polit- 
ical stability and institutions. 

We are plunging into the interior of a 
vast area replete with more geographical 
obstacles than South Vietnam. Virtually 
impenetrable jungles. Rugged mountain 
ranges. Diseases medicine has rarely even 
heard of. Wildlife that present uncounted 
dangers to troops. Is this sensible? Has 
our decade-long involvement in South 
Vietnam not taught us anything? Are we 
doomed to repeat past mistakes? 

Mr. President, as the military situation 
deteriorates, we are faced with an easily 
predictable timetable. All-out air action 
by our forces has not allowed the Cam- 
bodians, even with substantial South 
Vietnamese military aid, to turn the mili- 
tary tide. Deepening involvement can 
only drag us in on the ground. 

Reports of an airlift of Thai troops into 
southern Laos adds another ominous as- 
pect to this total picture. The Red 
Chinese have a substantial military pres- 
ence in that area. A road has been built 
from the Chinese border across much of 
Laos. Thousands of Red Chinese troops 
are in segments of Laos, guarding that 
artery. If our surrogates, the Thais, come 
into actual contact and conflict with 
these Red Chinese troops, will we back 
them? Will we open up another theater of 
war against Red China? The American 
people have a right to know of these 
equations and the decisions they may be 
asked to make. 

I feel strongly that we should not ex- 
change one arena of futile combat for 
another that may prove even more use- 
less and draining. Congress has spoken 
firmly against commitment to the Indo- 
chinese interior of American forces. The 
administration can and must heed this 
solemn drawing of lines. I have no desire 
to see more billions of dollars hurled 
away into the teeth of an all-consuming 
Asian wind. Those boys are needed here. 
Those dollars are desperately required at 
home—in a thousand cities and towns. 

I am not a peace-at-any-price Mem- 
ber of this body. Yet there is such a con- 
sideration as the exercise of elementary 
commonsense. 

America’s people want an end to our 
massive involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Arms and training for our allies are well 
and good. But another Vietnam? Never. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, labor 
unions hold awesome power in our Na- 
tion. Labor officials are virtual dictators 
in a number of industries. 

I am concerned about what these 
unions have done and are doing to 
American business. Unreasoning de- 
mands have driven wages so high as to 
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wipe out many plants, businesses, and 
even entire industries. 

But more important is the fact that 
these powerful union leaders hold such 
power over the economic life and death 
of individual Americans. 

I was appalled that the Supreme Court 
of the United States recently struck down 
a Georgia law authorizing a person to 
get off dues checkoff at any time. It is un- 
reasonable to require a person to con- 
tinue paying union dues for a year or 
more after he has declared his desire to 
quit a union. 

Another battle against unreasonable 
union power has been launched by 
columnist - commentator William F. 
Buckley, Jr. He is challenging the Ameri- 
can Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists. 

The Tucson Daily Citizen, in its Jan- 
uary 15, 1971, editions, ran an editorial 
concerning this suit. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUCKLEY'S BATTLE 


The battle that William F. Buckley, Jr. has 
undertaken in attacking the constitutionality 
of forced union membership has meaning for 
all Americans. 

The popular editor and columnist (whose 
column will begin appearing on this page next 
Monday) has sued the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists. He charges 
that FTRA’s union shop, of which he is an 
involuntary member in order to moderate the 
weekly discussion program “Firing Line,” 
results in & “form of vassalage.” 

Mr. Buckley told a news conference that 
“the requirement that an individual pay 
dues to a private organization in order to 
work is a modern writ of indenture, the 
requirement that he do the same in order 
to express an opinion over the public air- 
ways involves an act of coercion by a private 
organization operating under government 
sanction.” 

Because Arizona is a right-to-work state, 
its citizens are not subject to such coercion. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Buckley, New York 
is not one of the 19 states that bans the 
closed shop. 

The right to work simply means that an 
individual has the right to join a union and 
a corollary right to refrain from joining a 
union without losing his job. 

It is a right that should be in effect in 
every state. Perhaps that will be the case if 
Mr. Buckley succeeds in his suit. 

Because Mr. Buckley’s suit claims that 
his constitutional rights under the first, 
fifth and ninth amendments are being 
breached, its results could have nationwide 
impact. 


A REVISED PROPOSAL FOR DIRECT 
POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, nothing is 
more important to the confidence of the 
American people and to the permanence 
and stability of our Government than 
the just and equitable selection of the 
President and Vice President. For 5 
years I have fought for enactment of a 
constitutional amendment allowing di- 
rect popular election of the President 
and Vice President. And in the 92d Con- 
gress I am introducing a revision of my 
proposal for electoral reform, designed 
to maintain this vital principle while 
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recognizing the threat of electoral chaos 
which we must avert before the 1972 
presidential election. 

My revised proposal contains three 
major features. 

First, the proposal would retain the 
fundamental principle of election direct- 
ly by the people, the only system that is 
truly democratic, truly equitable, and 
truly reflective of the will of the major- 
ity. 

Second, the proposal eliminates the 
feature of direct election which has 
provoked the most vocal and repeated 
criticism, the runoff election. Instead, in 
the unlikely event that no candidate re- 
ceives 40 percent of the popular vote, the 
President and Vice President would be 
selected in the alternative manner orig- 
inally suggested by Senators GRIFFIN 
and Tydings. 

Third, because direct election would 
require a 2-year period for the passage 
of implementing legislation after rati- 
fication, it could not be in effect in time 
to prevent the danger of electoral mis- 
fire in 1972. Therefore, my proposed re- 
vision applies the so-called automatic 
plan to any election during this 2-year 
interval, eliminating the dangers of the 
faithless elector and the archaic and un- 
democratic procedure in elections de- 
cided by the Congress. 

Arthur Krock wryly commented more 
than 20 years ago: 

The road to reform in the method of choos- 
ing the Presidents and Vice Presidents of the 
United States is littered with the wrecks 
of previous attempts. 


For more than a century and a half, 
Mr. President, we have recognized the 
perils of a system that leaves the choice 
of President to a group of independent 
electors—electors whose freedom to dis- 
regard the will of the people is presently 
guaranteed by the Constitution. We have 
recognized the inequities in a scheme 
that allocates all of a State’s electoral 
votes to the candidate who wins a popu- 
lar vote plurality in that State, regard- 
less of whether that plurality is one vote 
or 1 million votes—a scheme, I should 
add, that is nowhere to be found in the 
Constitution itself. We have recognized 
the grave risks that the popular will of 
the people can easily be thwarted, either 
by the strange arithmetic of the electoral 
system or by the mischievous deeds of 
a handful of power brokers. 

Having long recognized these obvious 
inadequacies, we have yet to correct 
them. Why? Because repeatedly in the 
past we have failed to achieve agreement 
as to the most desirable route to reform. 

For that matter, there has always been 
near unanimous agreement as to the need 
for reform, but never before has there 
been a national concensus as to what 
specific type of reform was needed. 

Today we have that elusive national 
concensus. That is why now is the best 
time to reform. 

In February 1966, Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association established a 
special commission on electoral reform. 
As some Members of this body will re- 
call, the American Bar Association, with 
a similar commission, was very helpful to 
us in preparing the groundwork for the 
consideration of the 25th amendment, 
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and I thought it would be helpful, and 
indeed it has proved to be very helpful, 
for the bar association to appoint an- 
other such commission to help us with 
this different constitutional problem. 

The commission was composed of dis- 
tinguished political scientists, lawyers, 
legal scholars, public officials, and other 
leaders from every section of the coun- 
try and refiecting various political views. 
It studied the present electoral system 
and considered all of the various pro- 
posals for reform. After an extensive 10- 
month study, the commission concluded 
that: 

The existing electoral system is archaic, 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect, 
and dangerous. 


The bar assocation’s blue-ribbon 
commission further concluded that: 

While there may be no perfect method of 
electing a President, we believe that direct, 
nationwide popular vote is the best of all pos- 
sible methods. It offers the most direct and 
democratic way of electing a President and 
would more accurately reflect the will of the 
people than any other system. 


In urging the abolition of the present 
electoral system and replacing it with 
direct popular election, the commission 
foreshadowed an emerging national con- 
census on the question of electoral re- 
form. 

The Harris and Gallup polls have 
shown, for example, that 78 percent and 
81 percent of the American people, re- 
spectively, favor direct popular election. 
The extent of this feeling, it is important 
to note—is nationwide—and fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the country. To 
quote excerpts from one of Mr. Gallup’s 
polls, the figures reveal that 82 percent 
of the people in the East, 81 percent in 
the Midwest, 76 percent in the South, 
and 81 percent in the West think direct 
popular election is both desirable and 
necessary. 

In addition, direct popular election has 
been publicly endorsed by a unique and 
formidable array of national organiza- 
tions, among them the American Bar As- 
sociation, the chamber of commerce, 
the AFL-CIO, the United Auto Workers, 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, the National Small Business 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters—indeed a rather prestigious 
group of organizations representing 
broad philosophical and nationwide 
support. 

For years, one of the arguments often 
raised against direct popular election was 
that it could not be ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. In 
fact, even a few direct popular election 
supporters, including the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver and Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, were deterred from push- 
ing it because of their doubts as to 
whether direct election could be ratified. 

In 1966, the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpick) dra- 
matically refuted this argument by poll- 
ing 8,000 State legislators and finding 
that of the 2,500 who responded, nearly 
60 percent favored direct election. The 
results, once, again revealed very little 
variation from State to State. More re- 
cently, Senator GRIFFIN polled 4,000 leg- 
islators from the 27 States thought most 
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likely to oppose direct election—and 64 
percent of those responding endorsed di- 
rect election. 

In September 1969 the House of Rep- 
resentatives reflected this national con- 
sensus by approving a constitutional 
amendment for direct election by an 
overwhelming 339-to-70 vote. And dur- 
ing Senate debate on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1—which was cosponsored by 43 
Members of the Senate—we came within 
a handful of votes of breaking the fili- 
buster which denied the American peo- 
ple even a vote on this crucial issue. I 
believe that only the extreme time pres- 
sures at the end of the session kept us 
from coming to a vote. I believe that in 
this Congress we can break the filibuster 
and gain the support to get final passage 
of this important reform. The people of 
the United States will not put up with 
the electoral roulette of the present sys- 
tem, They want reform. They want di- 
rect popular election of the President. 
Now is the time for reform. Now is the 
time for direct popular election. 

There is another equally compelling 
reason for acting now, Mr. President— 
before it is too late. Why not eliminate, 
once and for all, the ominous prospect 
of elevating to the Presidency a man who 
is not the choice of the American voters? 
Why not take an ounce of prevention 
now, before the antiquated electoral col- 
lege backfires, and it is too late for the 
proverbial pound of cure? 

I am sure that some of our colleagues 
not only will express reservations with 
respect to certain sections dealing with 
technicalities and how the mechanics of 
this proposal is to operate, but also will 
express broad philosophical disagree- 
ment with the right of the people to vote 
directly on a one-man, one-vote basis 
for the President. 

I think there is room for difference of 
opinion in this body. But today, perhaps 
more than ever before in the history of 
our country—at least, since the great 
War Between the States—the ability of 
our system to respond and to be a viable 
system of governing 200 million people 
is being tested. Some very critical ques- 
tions are being asked now that were not 
asked 20 years ago. Hopefully, they will 
not be asked 20 years from now. But they 
are being asked today. 

Mr. President, what I should like to 
do now, if I may, is to touch on and 
briefly review some of the obvious defects 
and deficiencies of the electorial college 
that make it such a clear and ever- 
present danger. 

DEFICITS AND DEFICIENCIES IN THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

There is no need for me to dwell on the 
historical accidents that led the framers 
to compremise on the hybrid electoral 
college system, but it is interesting to note 
what a makeshift arrangement the fram- 
ers were forced to devise. 

The appearance of political party can- 
didates as early as 1800, for example, 
meant Alexander Hamilton’s original de- 
sign of a select assembly of independent 
electors already had lost its purpose only 
a decade after its embodiment in the 
Constitution. Alexander Hamilton was 
one of the original Founding Fathers and 
he wanted to create electors to be an elite 
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group that had complete freedom of 
choice. He made no apologies for this. But 
10 years after the measure was put on 
the books, parties developed that had 
not been anticipated by the Founding 
Fathers. When the party system did de- 
velop, Alexander Hamilton’s ideas of a 
select assembly went out the window. A 
Senate report published in 1826 causti- 
cally noted that: 

The free and independent electors had de- 
generated into mere agents in a case which 
requires no agency and where the agent must 
be useless if he is faithful and dangerous if 
he is not. 


But today, more than 125 years later, 
the elector still retains his constitution- 
ally guaranteed independence. 

The elector is to the body politic what 
the appendix is to the human body. As 
Henry Cabot Lodge said: 

While it does no good and ordinarily 
causes no trouble, it continually exposes the 
body to the danger of political peritonitis. 


The prospect of unknown electors auc- 
tioning off the Presidency to the highest 
bidder remain all too real. That is the 
lesson of 1968, when the present electoral 
system brought us to the brink of con- 
stitutional crisis. With a shift of only 
42,000 popular votes in three States no 
one would have had an electoral majority 
on election day. It would have given Wal- 
lace, with his 46 electoral votes, the bal- 
ance of power. 

Let me add there that a recent study 
showed that a change of less than 1% 
percent of the vote in one State alone— 
in California—would have produced the 
same outcome. 

Of course, we could avoid this danger 
simply by eliminating the independence 
of the elector. And the proposal I am in- 
troducing today would do just that for 
any election scheduled to take place in 
the period between ratification of the 
amendment, and its effective date, a 
period necessary for the State and Fed- 
eral Governments to put the direct elec- 
tion plan into operation. But eliminating 
the independent role of the elector is not 
a cure-all for what ails our present elec- 
toral machinery. The elector, in fact, is 
merely a symptom of more fundamental 
flaws in our system of electing the Pres- 
ident. We desperately need basic and 
complete reform of this system. 

Among other things, the present sys- 
tem can elect a President who has fewer 
votes than his opponent and thus is 
not the first choice of the voters. The 
present system awards all of a State’s 
electoral votes to the winner of the State 
popular vote, whether his margin is one 
vote or 1 million votes. It cancels out all 
of the popular votes cast for the losing 
candidates in.a State and casts these 
votes for the winner; it assigns to each 
State a minimum of three electoral votes 
regardless of population and voter turn- 
out; and provides for a patently undem- 
ocratic method for choosing a President 
in the event no candidate receives an 
electoral majority. How can we possibly 
justify the continued use of such a patch- 
work of inequity and chance? 

One of the major difficulties of the 
present electoral system is the unit rule, 
which is not even a constitutional pro- 
vision. I wonder whether all our col- 
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leagues realize that this is the way we 
operate and have been operating for 
some time. The State of Maine made a 
change at its last legislature. How per- 
manent that will be, we do not know, but 
prior to that time all of the States op- 
erated on the winner-take-all unit sys- 
tem, although it is not provided for in 
the Constitution. 

In effect, millions of voters are disen- 
franchised if they vote for the losing 
candidate in their State because the full 
voting power of the State—its electoral 
vote—is awarded to the candidate they 
opposed. The obvious injustice of this 
was pointed out by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton—a former U.S. Senator—over a cen- 
tury ago. He said: 

To lose their votes is the fate of all mi- 
norities, and it is their duty to submit; but 
this is not a case of votes lost, but of votes 
taken away, added to those of the majority 
and given to a person to whom the minority 
is opposed. 


One practical consequence of this dis- 
enfranchisement is that it discourages 
the minority party in traditionally one- 
party States. Simply stated, where there 
is no hope of carrying the statewide pop- 
ular vote, the size of the voter turnout 
for the likely loser is meaningless. This 
necessarily leads to the atrophying of 
the party structure in many States. By 
the same token, the prospective winner 
has little incentive to turn out his vote 
because the margin of victory likewise is 
meaningless. In sum, the unit rule has 
the unhealthy political effect of both 
maintaining weak second parties and 
discouraging voting. This is reflected 
most clearly in the poor vote turnout 
in U.S. presidential elections in com- 
parison to most other democratic na- 
tions. 

Another byproduct of the unit rule 
is the distortions it produces in the value 
of individual popular votes. The unit 
tends to inflate the voting power of a 
small number of well-organized voters in 
the handful of large, closely contested 
States where blocs of electoral votes can 
be won on the basis of narrow popular 
vote margins. A candidate, for example, 
could win an electoral majority by cap- 
turing slim statewide pluralities in the 
11 largest States—even if he did not 
receive a single popular vote in all of 
the other States. This means, in effect 
that under the present system in 1968, 
25 percent of the popular vote could 
have elected a President. For these rea- 
sons, some of those opposed to direct 
election urge that the present system 
be retained because it represents the 
only effective hold on power that the 
urban population centers have in the 
Federal Government today. 

On the other hand, some spokesmen 
for rural America have suggested that 
the present electoral vote formula should 
be preserved because it enhances the 
voting power of citizens of the less pop- 
ulous States. This argument has, I ad- 
mit, a certain theoretical appeal. The 
ratio of electoral votes to population in- 
dicates that the smaller States would 
have a voting advantage, because each 
State is entitled to at least three elec- 
toral votes regardless of its size. On this 
basis, it would appear that a voter in 
Alaska has five times the power of a 
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voter in California. This argument, how- 
ever, completely ignores the practical 
advantage of the unit rule. A careful 
analysis will show that because of the 
unit rule an individual voter in a more 
populous State has greater voting power 
than his small State neighbor, since his 
vote could swing a much larger number 
of electoral votes. 

But even if one could conclude—as 
some apparently have—that the present 
system favors one citizen over another, 
one region over another, or one group 
over another, that would not be the end 
of the question. There is something more 
important at stake in the debate over 
electoral reform—a fundamental ques- 
tion of national fairness. The President 
represents every American, regardless 
of region or State, and he should be 
elected by all Americans, fairly and 
equitably. Every vote should count the 
same, urban or rural, black or white, 
rich or poor, North, South, East, or 
West. Any system which favors one 
citizen over another or one State over 
another is inherently inconsistent with 
the most fundamental concept of a 
democratic society. 

But despite the seriousness of these 
defects in the electoral college system, 
they are not so dangerous as the most 
fundamental flaw: the fact that the pres- 
ent system cannot guarantee that the 
candidate with the most popular votes 
will be elected. This dangerous prospect, 
more than anything else, condemns the 
present system as a faulty device for re- 
cording the sentiment of American vot- 
ers. In 1824, 1876, and again in 1888, 
this system produced Presidents who 
were not the popular choices of the 
voters. On seven other occasions in this 
century, a shift of less than 1 percent 
of the popular vote would have produced 
an electoral majority for the candidate 
who received fewer popular votes. 

To give an example of how extreme 
this can be, in 1948, a shift of less than 
30,000 popular votes in three States would 
have given Governor Dewey an electoral 
vote majority—despite President Tru- 
man’s 2 million-plus popular vote mar- 
gin. I suggest to my colleagues that is 
the type of malfunctioning which would 
bring our Nation to its knees. 

Good fortune, not design, has produced 
Presidents who were the popular choices 
of the people. A glance at past elections 
reveals that there have been very few 
elections where the candidates’ percent- 
age of the electoral vote reasonably re- 
sembled their percentage of the popular 
vote. 

In runaway elections, of course, any 
system will produce an electoral victory 
for the popular vote winner. It is the 
accuracy of the results produced in 
closely contested elections, however, that 
determines the true soundness of an 
electoral system. Based-on this criterion, 
the present system is clearly defective. A 
recent computer study of Presidential 
elections over the last 50 years revealed, 
for example, that in elections as close 
as 1960 the present system offered only a 
50-to-50 chance that the electoral re- 
sult would agree with the popular vote. 
For an election as close as 1968, where 
some 500,000 popular votes separated the 
candidates, there was one chance in three 
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that the electoral vote winner would not 
be the popular vote winner as well. Ac- 
cording to the evidence, the danger of 
an electoral backfire is clear and present. 
And as President Nixon said during the 
1968 campaign: 

If the man who wins the popular vote is 
denied the Presidency, the man who gets the 
Presidency would have very great difficulty 
in governing. 


The tests of an equitable modern elec- 
toral system are threefold. First, it must 
insure that the man who receives the 
most votes is elected President. Second, 
it must count every vote equally. Third, 
it must provide the people themselves 
with the right to make the choice di- 
rectly. Only direct popular election meets 
all three tests. 


DESCRIPTION OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish the antiquated 
electoral college system and undemo- 
cratic unit vote system and substitute 
direct popular election of the President 
and Vice President. The proposed 
amendment contains several major fea- 
tures worthy of discussion at this time. 

First, the amendment requires the 
winning candidate to obtain at least 40 
percent of the total popular vote. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years, questions have been 
raised as to what percentage of the 
popular vote, if any, should be re- 
quired for election. On the one hand, it 
is necessary to establish a reasonable 
plurality requirement indicating a legiti- 
mate mandate to govern. On the other 
hand, such a requirement should not be 
set so high that it would disrupt the sta- 
bility of our political system. 

Requiring a majority of the popular 
vote for election might too easily pro- 
liferate the party system and needlessly 
trigger the runoff. Historically, 15 Pres- 
idents have been elected with less than 
50 percent of the popular vote. But only 
once in our history has no candidate for 
President received 40 percent of the 
popular vote: In 1860, Lincoln received 
39.79 percent of the vote, although his 
name did not appear on the ballot in 10 
States. 

Mr. President, I believe that a 40-per- 
cent plurality requirement would assure 
a reasonable mandate to govern, while 
not unnecessarily triggering the alterna- 
tive election procedures. It is extremely 
unlikely that neither major party can- 
didate would receive a 40-percent plural- 
ity—even with a third-party candidate 
in the race. In 1968, for example, the 
most significant third-party bid since 
1924 could only produce 13.5 percent of 
the popular vote for George Wallace. 

Even more to the point, in 1912, in the 
face of challenges by an incumbent 
President and a popular former Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson still received 
more than 40 percent of the popular 
vote. It should be pointed out that in 
1912, 1 million votes went to the socialist 
candidate, Eugene V. Debs. Yet the 
winner, Woodrow Wilson, had more than 
the 40-percent mark provided in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. The four-way race 
in 1948, involving Truman, Dewey, 
Thurmond, and former Vice President 
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Wallace, likewise produced a candidate 
with well over 40 percent of the popular 
vote. The likelihood of a major party 
candidate receiving the required plural- 
ity, therefore, is not confined merely to 
three-party races but to multiparty con- 
tests as well. 

The 40-percent requirement, in short, 
is a prudent cutoff point because it 
avoids the likelihood of frequent stand- 
offs, places reasonable limits on the 
growth of third parties, and provides a 
sufficient mandate to govern. 

Since a 40-percent plurality require- 
ment was established, a contingent elec- 
tion procedure was necessary in the un- 
likely event that no candidate received 
the requisite 40 percent. During the de- 
bate last fall it became clear that there 
was considerable opposition to the run- 
off originally provided for in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. Some people talked 
of the mechanical problems of staging a 
second national election on very short 
notice, although I am convinced that the 
experience of many individual States— 
and several foreign countries—demon- 
states that this would not be a problem. 
Other opponents made the claim that 
the possibility of a runoff election would 
convince more candidates to join the 
race on the assumption that they could 
keep any candidate from gaining 40 per- 
cent of the vote. These opponents argued 
that the runoff would lead to the growth 
of third parties and the destruction of 
our two-party system. I believe that this 
theory has no merit. The overwhelming 
weight of the evidence we obtained from 
political scientists and others about the 
experiences of individual States and for- 
eign countries leads me to conclude that 
the runoff would not in any way have 
weakened—but would in the long run 
have served to strengthen—the growth 
of a responsive two-party system. How- 
ever, I realize that in trying to get final 
passage of any important piece of leg- 
islation—and most especially when deal- 
ing with a constitutional amendment— 
those of us in the Congress have a duty 
not to let our personal views predomi- 
nate. Instead we must seek out and de- 
velop a broad national consensus of sup- 
port for the best plan which both 
achieves the necessary reform and which 
can be adopted. 

I for one do not plan to allow the 
cause of electoral reform to flounder be- 
cause of disagreement over relatively 
minor details. 

Therefore, the runoff provision has 
been eliminated, and the alternative 
plan introduced by Senators Grirrin 
and Tydings, which gathered wide bi- 
partisan support in the last Congress, 
has been substituted in its place. Under 
this plan, if a pair of candidates joined 
together and running for President and 
Vice President obtains at least 40 percent 
of the votes cast, they will be elected 
President and Vice President. If no pair 
of candidates received 40 percent of the 
vote, but.if the pair of candidates with 
the largest popular vote won an electoral 
college majority—with the votes cast au- 
tomatically under the unit rule on the 
basis of the popular outcome in each 
State—that pair of candidates would be 
elected President and Vice President. 
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This computation would be purely me- 
chanical, and the Office of Presidential 
Elector would be abolished once direct 
popular election took effect. 

Finally, if no pair of candidates is se- 
lected under either of these alternatives, 
the final selection would be made by the 
new Congress, meeting in special session 
for this and only this purpose. Each 
Member of both Houses would choose 
between the two pairs of candidates with 
the largest numbers of popular votes. 
Allowing the selection to be made in this 
way by the newly elected Congress would 
both insure that the popular will of the 
majority of the voters would be taken 
into account and also make sure that the 
President who was elected would be one 
who was able to work with the new Con- 
gress. 

Some opponents of direct election have 
been concerned that the amendment 
would have diminished the role of the 
States. While I do not believe that such 
a result would have arisen, the State 
electoral vote will continue to play a part 
in the revised proposal we will be con- 
sidering in the 92d Congress. Moreover, 
by employing the electoral vote and the 
final resolution by Congress in the case 
of a standoff, the Griffin amendment 
should offer a clear indication that those 
of us who support direct election do not 
intend to break unnecessarily with our 
historic traditions. 

The proposed amendment strikes a 
necessary balance between traditional 
State authority and compelling Federal 
interests in the conduct of presidential 
elections, I believe such a balance is 
workable and sound. The proposed 
amendment empowers the States to es- 
tablish voter qualifications and election 
machinery similar to the responsibili- 
ties the States now exercise for the 
election of Senators, Representatives, 
and for electors of the President and 
Vice President. Senate Joint Resolution 1 
provides that the qualifications for 
voting in presidential elections are to be 
prescribed by State law and shall be the 
same as those voting for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. These provisions are identical to 
the present constitutional requirements 
spelled out in article I, section 2, re- 
lating to the qualifications for voting 
for Members of the Congress. 

The States are further authorized to 
prescribe less restrictive residence: re- 
quirements, This authorization is neces- 
sary in order to prevent invalidation of 
relaxed residence requirements already 
or hereafter adopted by the States for 
voting in presidential elections. The Con- 
gress is also empowered to establish uni- 
form. residence qualifications. This pro- 
vision does. not modify or limit in. any 
way existing constitutional powers of the 
Congress to legislate on the subject of 
voting qualifications. This authority 
would in no way alter the provisions 
dealing with residence requirements in 
presidential elections adopted as part of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1970. The Vot- 
ing Rights Act abolished residence re- 
quirements for yoting in presidential 
elections and established nationwide, 
uniform standards relating to registra- 
tion, absentee registration, and absentee 
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voting in presidential elections. See Ore- 
gon v. Mitchell (Dec. 21, 1970, U.S. Sup. 
Ct.). 

The mechanical details of providing 
for a direct popular election are left to 
Congress to legislate. 

Prescribing the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding such elections and pro- 
vision for inclusion on the ballot remain 
the primary responsibility of the States. 
The Congress, however, is given a reserve 
power to make or alter such regulations. 
In the event a State attempts to exclude 
the name of a major party candidate 
from the ballot, for example, the Con- 
gress would have the authority to pre- 
vent such arbitrary action. Furthermore, 
such action appears unlikely in view of 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision in 
Williams v. Rhodes, 393 U.S. 23 (1968), 
holding that the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment and the right of 
assembly guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment impose limitations upon a State’s 
freedom to restrict parties in their access 
to the ballot. 

Mr. President, we must face up to the 
fact that the State legislatures and the 
Congress should be given a 2-year period 
after ratification to pass the legislation 
necessary to implement direct popular 
election. Thus we cannot realistically 
proceed on the assumption that direct 
election will govern the 1972 election. It 
is for this reason that I am proposing 
to utilize the so-called automatic plan 
for any presidential election occurring 
more than 90 days after ratification of 
the amendment but before expiration of 
a 2-year period for the passage of im- 
plementing legislation. This is possible 
because the automatic plan contained in 
my proposal can be put into effect, with 
existing State and Federal implementing 
laws, very soon after ratification. No fur- 
ther legislation would be required to put 
it into effect; the 90-day interval be- 
tween ratification and effective date of 
the automatic plan is intended to insure 
time for electors to make appropriate 
declarations. 

As I pointed out earlier, I would not 
support the automatic plan except as a 
stopgap element of a broader, more com- 
prehensive scheme designed to bring 
about true reform in the long run. But it 
is of value for the near future. The 
automatic plan I propose for this 
interim period would eliminate the inde- 
pendence of the presidential elector. All 
candidates for the office of presidential 
elector would be required to give a writ- 
ten and sworn public oath as to their 
choice for President and Vice President. 
The presidential elector’s electoral vote 
would be counted in accordance with his 
pledge. The presidential electors would 
be bound in this manner—rather than 
abolished altogether—in order to pro- 
vide the greatest continuity with existing 
legislation in this area, which is written 
to apply to individual electors. In case 
no candidate received a majority of elec- 
toral votes, the final choice would be 
made by a joint session of the new Con- 
gress, with each Member of both Houses 
voting individually. This plan insures 
that the new President would be a man 
who could work with the Congress, and 
would more accurately reflect the will of 
the populace. While I cannot support the 
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automatic plan for the future, I do sup- 
port it as an interim measure, to be used 
until we can put a better plan into effect. 
Mr. President, as the chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, I have been engaged in a 
thorough study of our electoral system 
for more than 5 years. As a result of that 
study, I have concluded that direct 
popular election is the only authentic 
reform proposal, the only proposal that 
guarantees the election of the popular 
choice, counts every vote equally and 
works in the manner in which most 
Americans expect the electoral process 
to work—directly and democratically. 
ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


There can be no disagreement that 
direct popular election would produce 
these results though some may disagree 
as to the desirability of such a basic 
reform. Over the years, several other 
major plans have been offered. I would 
like to discuss the drawbacks in these 
other proposals. 

THE DISTRICT PLAN 

The district plan would retain the elec- 
toral vote, with electors chosen from 
single-member districts within each 
State and two electors running at large 
statewide. 

The district plan, like the present elec- 
toral system, is based on the winner- 
take-all principle—merely shifting its 
application from the State level to the 
district level. As a result, the district 
plan would continue to produce signif- 
icant disparities between the popular 
vote and the electoral vote. A number of 
comments have been expressed suggest- 
ing that the district plan might even 
produce a popular vote loser or a minor- 
ity vote winner. We can play all sorts 
of games with figures. The best example 
I have found of the disparity which can 
be produced in any one election was 
brought to our attention in the 1964 elec- 
tion. To cite just one example of the con- 
sequences of the district plan, compare 
the returns for the First and 15th Ili- 
nois Congressional Districts in 1964. 
These were adjoining congressional dis- 
tricts. President Johnson carried the first 
district by 167,458 votes. Senator GOLD- 
WATER, in contrast, won the 15th district 
by only 71 votes. Under the district plan, 
each candidate would have received one 
electoral vote. The unit rule operating at 
the district level would have wasted a 
net popular vote margin of 167,387 votes 
for President Johnson. By wasting large 
numbers of popular votes, the district 
system can easily elect a President who is 
not the popular choice of the voters. 

As in the case of the present system, 
the district plan would discourage the 
minority party’s voters within each elec- 
toral district, thus reducing the incentive 
to work. The district plan, in fact, would 
operate even more effectively to discour- 
age voters because a larger proportion of 
congressional districts are safely con- 
trolled by one party than are States. 
Defining a “safe” State or district as 
one carried by 60 percent of the vote or 
more, for example, 32 percent of the dis- 
tricts were safe in 1960 and only 10 per- 
cent of the States. 

Furthermore, despite the specific re- 
quirement of the district plan that elec- 
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toral districts be compact, contiguous, 
and nearly equal in population it still 
would be possible for partisan State leg- 
islatures to gerrymander electoral units. 
The impracticality of enforcing this 
vague constitutional standard is another 
major obstacle to the district plan. 
THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN 

The proportional plan would retain 
the electoral vote, but replace the unit 
rule with a proportional division of a 
State’s electoral vote on the basis of the 
popular vote in that State. 

Had the proportional system been in 
effect in 1968, it would have produced 
the following distortions in two States 
having the identical number of electoral 
votes: 

First, President Nixon captured 43 per- 
cent of the popular vote in Virginia and 
under the proportional plan this would 
have produced 5.2 electoral votes. Vice 
President Humphrey’s 43 percent of the 
popular vote in Missouri, likewise, would 
have produced 5.2 electoral votes. Presi- 
dent Nixon, however, only required 590,- 
315 popular votes, whereas Humphrey 
had to poll 791,444 votes in order to 
produce 5.2 electoral votes—a startling 
difference of 201,129 popular votes. 

A similar distortion can be found in 
both Idaho and Utah, which have four 
electoral votes. In both States, Nixon 
captured 56 percent of the statewide 
popular vote, and this would have en- 
titled him to 2.2 electoral votes under 
the proportional plan. The interesting 
point is that it required 238,728 popular 
votes in Utah to produce the same num- 
ber of electoral votes as 165,369 popular 
votes in Idaho. 

The practical political consequence of 
the proportional plan is that it enhances 
the political influence of the safe States, 
which traditionally have had poor voter 
turnouts. Simply, a popular vote in a 
State where the voter turnout is poor 
is worth more than a vote in a State of 
equal size with a heavy voter turnout. 

States sharing marked sectional in- 
terests, moreover, would have a great 
incentive to maximize their electoral in- 
fluence by encouraging one-partyism. As 
a result, regional third party challenges 
are likely to be encouraged. In 1948, for 
example, the States Rights Party polled 
only 2.4 percent of the total popular 
vote, but under a proportional plan, it 
would have received more than three 
times that percentage of the electoral 
vote. 

Under certain political conditions, the 
proportional plan would produce a Pres- 
ident who was not the popular choice of 
the voters. If one candidate won handily 
in most of the States where the turnout 
was poor and the results in the remain- 
ing States were almost evenly divided, 
it is likely that the electoral winner 
would have been the popular vote loser. 
A perfect example of this division oc- 
curred in the election of 1896. Bryan 
captured 46.7 percent of the popular vote 
and McKinley won 51.1 percent. Mc- 
Kinley’s majority of the popular vote 
under the present system produced 61 
percent of the electoral vote. Under a 
proportional plan, however, Bryan would 
have won a six-vote electoral victory— 
despite being a popular vote loser. 
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A recent computer study presented to 
the committee examined the electoral re- 
sults produced under a proportional sys- 
tem in close popular elections. The ran- 
dom survey, based on several thousand 
two-candidate races with a popular vote 
distribution varying from a wide 60 to 40 
split to a 50 to 50 division, revealed that 
with a plurality of less than 1 million 
votes, there was a 14-percent chance of 
an electoral mishap. In an election as 
close as 1968, moreover, there was a 25- 
percent chance—one in four—of electing 
the popular vote loser. 

AUTOMATIC PLAN 


The automatic plan would write into 
the Constitution for the first time the 
major defect of the present system—the 
unit rule. It would leave the election of 
the President to the strange arithmetic 
of the unit rule and perpetuate the other 
inequities in the present system—includ- 
ing the distortions in voting power, the 
built-in advantage for low voter turnout, 
and above all, the great risk of electing a 
candidate who is not the first choice of 
the voters. The adoption of the auto- 
matic plan would not only write into the 
Constitution the evils of the winner- 
take-all rule, but also would be likely to 
preclude meaningful reform indefinitely. 
As I said before, I am only willing to sup- 
port the automatic plan as a stopgap 
element—which would end the immedi- 
ate threat posed by the faithless elec- 
tor—of a broader, more comprehensive 
scheme designed to bring about true re- 
form in the long run. 

THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


The Federal system plan would provide 
that in order for a candidate to be 
elected he would have to receive at least 
40 percent of the popular vote and have 
confirmed his mandate by achieving a 
plurality of the votes in more than one- 
half of the States or in States having at 
least one-half the total number of voters. 
If no candidate received such a plurality, 
the decision would be made on the basis 
of the distribution of the popular vote 
in accordance with the present electoral 
college system. If none of the candi- 
dates received a majority of the electoral 
vote under this proposal, the electoral 
votes received by candidates other than 
the two receiving the greatest number of 
popular votes would be divided among 
the first two candidates in accordance 
with the proportion of the popular vote 
these two candidates received in the 
State. 

This would be an extremely compli- 
cated and confusing method of electing 
the President and Vice President. More- 
over, the plan might tend to fragment 
the presidential election process, with one 
candidate hoping to confirm his victory 
by concentrating on the most populous 
States and the other by concentrating 
on the smaller States. Such divisiveness 
should be minimized, not magnified, by 
the system of selecting our President. 
Finally, and above all, the plan does not 
correct the fundamental flaw in the elec- 
toral system. It would not prevent the 
possibility of electing a President and 
Vice President who had not received the 
most popular votes. 

CxvViII——-59—Part 1 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, these are the alterna- 
tive plans, None of them has the support 
of a significant segment of the American 
public. None of them has the slightest 
possibility of securing passage by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House. None of them would 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. 

Indeed, Mr. President, if one of these 
plans were somehow to be adopted, it 
would in my opinion foreclose all possi- 
bility of reform in this Congress—per- 
haps in this generation. 

I recognize that it will be difficult to 
secure passage of direct popular election 
in time for ratification before the 1972 
election. But there is still a realistic pos- 
sibility of gaining passage and ratifica- 
tion. At the present time, it appears that 
at least 35 State legislatures are required 
by law to meet in 1972. Another five legis- 
latures can easily meet without the call- 
ing of a special session. In addition, there 
are likely to be a number of special ses- 
sions in 1972. During 1968 and 1969, 
there were 38 special sessions in 24 
States; the reapportionment required by 
the 1970 census is likely to make 1972 an 
even more active year for special ses- 
sions. 

In any case, these are reforms that the 
Nation desperately needs. We have 
stalled too long, we have talked too long, 
we have fought too long. Now is the time 
for action. Now is the time to revise our 
electoral system for 1972, and for gen- 
erations of Americans to come, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Record the complete 
text of the amendment and a section-by- 
section analysis. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1—92D CONGRESS 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

SECTION 1, The people of the several States 
and the District constituting the seat of 
government of the United States shall elect 
the President and Vice President. Each elec- 
tor shall cast a single vote for two persons 
who shall haye consented to the joining of 
their mames as candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President. No candidate 
shall consent to the joinder of his name with 
that of more than one other person. 

Sec. 2. The electors of President and Vice 
President in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
except that for electors of President and Vice 
President, the legislature of any State may 
prescribe less restrictive residence qualifica- 
tions and for electors of President and Vice 
President the Congress may establish uni- 
form residence qualifications. 

Sec. 3. The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes shall be elected 
President and Vice President, if such num- 
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ber be at least 40 per centum of the total 
number of votes cast. If none of the persons 
joined as candidates for President and Vice 
President shall have at least 40 per centum 
of the total number of votes, but the per- 
sons joined as candidates for President and 
Vice President having the greatest number 
of votes cast in the election received the 
greatest number of votes cast in each of 
several States which in combination are 
entitled to a number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress constituting a 
majority of the whole number of Members of 
both Houses of the Congress, such persons 
shall be elected President and Vice President. 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, 
the District of Columbia shall be considered 
to be a State, and to be entitled to a number 
of Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress equal to the number to which it would 
be entitled if it were a State, but in no event 
more than the number to which the least 
populous State is entitled. 

If, after any such election, none of the 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President is elected pursuant to the 
preceding paragraph, the Congress shall as- 
semble in special session, in such manner as 
the Congress shall prescribe by law, on the 
thirty-fourth day after the date on which 
the election occurred. The Congress so assem- 
bled in special session shall be composed of 
those persons who are qualified to serve as 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives for the regular session be- 
ginning in the year next following the year 
in which the election occurred. In that spe- 
cial session the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives so constituted sitting in joint 
session, each Member having one vote, shall 
choose immediately, from the two pairs of 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President who received the highest 
numbers of votes cast in the election, one 
such pair by ballot. For that purpose a 
quorum shall consist of three-fourths of the 
whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives. The vote of each Member of each 
House shall be publicly announced and re- 
corded. The pair of persons joined as candi- 
dates for President and Vice President re- 
ceiving the greater number of votes shall be 
elected President and Vice President. Imme- 
diately after such choosing, the special ses- 
sion shall be adjourned sine die. 

No business other than the choosing of a 
President and a Vice President shall be trans- 
acted in any special session in which the 
Congress is assembled under this section. A 
regular session of the Congress shall be ad- 
journed during the period of any such special 
session, but may be continued after the ad- 
journment of such special session. The as- 
sembly of the Congress in special session 
under this section shall not affect the term 
of office for which a Member of the Congress 
theretofore has been elected or appointed, 
and this section shall not impair the powers 
of any Member of the Congress with respect 
to any matter other than proceedings con- 
ducted in special session under this section. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of 
holding such elections and entitlement to 
inclusion on the ballot shall be prescribed 
in each State by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations. The days for such elec- 
tions shall be determined by Congress and 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. The Congress shall prescribe by law 
the times, places, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared. No such election shall be held 
later than the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, and the results thereof 
shall be declared no later than the thirtieth 
day after the date on which the election 
occurs. 


Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide for 
the case-of the death, inability, or withdrawal 
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of any candidate for President or Vice Pres- 
ident before a President and Vice President 
have been elected, and for the case of the 
death of both the President-elect and Vice 
President-elect. 

Sec. 6. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this Article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 

Sec. 7. Sections one through four of this 
Article shall take effect two years after the 
ratification of this Article. In any election 
ninety days after the ratification of this Ar- 
ticle and before the effective date of sections 
one through four of this Article—Each can- 
didate for the office of Elector of President 
and Vice President shall file in writing under 
oath a public declaration of the identity of 
the persons for whom he will vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, which declaration 
shall be binding upon him and upon any 
successor to his office, and his votes shall be 
counted in accordance with such declaration; 
if no person voted for as President receives 
& number of votes constituting a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed, then 
the Senate and House of Representatives sit- 
ting in joint session, each Member having 
one vote, shall choose immediately from the 
persons having the two highest numbers of 
votes for President, by ballot, the President; 
a quorum for such purpose shall be three- 
fourths of the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice; if no 
person voted for as Vice President has such 
@ majority, then the Vice President shall be 
chosen in the same manner as herein pro- 
vided for choosing the President. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1—92D CONGRESS 

The resolution contains the customary pro- 
visions that the proposed new article to the 
Constitution shall be valid as part of the 
Constitution only if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States within 
7 years after it has been submitted to them 
by the Congress. 

Section 1 of the proposed article would 
abolish the electoral college system of elect- 
ing the President and Vice President of the 
United States and provide for their election 
by direct popular vote. The people of every 
State and the District of Columbia would 
vote directly for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. This section prevents a candidate for 
either office from being paired with more 
than one other person. Candidates must con- 
sent to run jointly. 

Section 2 provides that voters for President 
and Vice President in each State must meet 
the qualifications for voting for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature in 
that State. The term “electors” is retained, 
but instead of referring to the electoral col- 
lege, as used in sections 1-6 the term means 
qualified voters, as it does in existing provi- 
sions dealing with popular election of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

This clause also permits the legislature 
of any State to prescribe less restrictive resi- 
dence requirements and is necessary in order 
to prevent invalidation of relaxed residence 
requirements already or hereafter adopted by 
the States for voting in presidential elec- 
tions. The Congress is also empowered to es~ 
tablish uniform residence qualifications. This 
provision does not modify or limit in any 
way existing constitutional powers of the 
Congress to legislate on the subject of voting 
qualifications. This authority would in no 
way alter the provisions dealing with resi- 
dence requirements in presidential elections 
adopted as part of the Voting Rights Act of 
1970. The Voting Rights Act abolished resi- 
dence requirements for voting in presidential 
elections and established nationwide, uni- 
form standards relating to registration, ab- 
sentee registration, and absentee voting in 
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presidential elections, See Oregon v. Mitchell, 
(Dec. 21, 1970, U.S. Sup. Ct.). 

Section 2 is modeled after the provisions 
of Article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution regarding the qual- 
ifications of those voting for Members of 
Congress. As a result, general unformity 
within each State regarding the qualifica- 
tions for voting for all elected Federal offi- 
cials is retained. The District of Columbia is 
not referred to in section 2 because Congress 
now possesses the legislative power to estab- 
lish voting qualifications for the District un- 
der Article I, section 8, clauses 17 and 18. 
Use of the expression “electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature” 
does not nullify by implication or intent the 
provisions of the 24th amendment that bar 
payment of a poll tax or any other tax as a 
requisite for voting in Federal elections. The 
Supreme Court, moreover, has held that a 
poll tax may not be enacted as a requisite 
for voting in State elections as well, Harper 
v. Board of Supervisors, 383 U.S. 663 (1966). 

Section 3 deals with the procedure for de- 
termining the outcome of the election, If a 
pair of candidates obtains at least 40 per- 
cent of the whole number of votes cast, they 
will be elected President and Vice President, 
as & result of the popular vote alone. The 
expression “whole number of votes cast” re- 
fers to all valid votes counted in the final 
tally. And the term “whole number” is con- 
sistent with prior expressions in the Con- 
stitution. The 40 percent minimum was eS- 
tablished because it is necessary to establish 
@ reasonable plurality requirement indicat- 
ing a legitimate mandate to govern and con- 
sistent with historical experience, although 
such a requirement should not be set so high 
that it would disrupt the stability of our 
political system. The 40 percent figure was 
incorporated into the runoff requirement in 
both primary and general elections for the 
District of Columbia's recently authorized 
nonvoting delegate to Congress. See D.C. 
Code, sec. 1~1110(a) (4), added by Pub.L. 91- 
405 sec. 203(c). 

Section 3 also establishes the procedure to 
be used if no pair of persons received at 
least 40 percent of the whole number of votes 
cast. Under this section, even if the pair of 
candidates with the largest popular vote 
total did not receive 40 percent of the votes 
cast, the pair would still be elected if the 

had an electoral vote majority, with the 
electoral votes cast automatically on the 
basis of the popular vote outcome in each 
state. The office of Presidential Elector would 
not be retained. 

Section 3 further provides that if no pair 
of candidates receives 40 percent of the total 
vote, and if the popular vote winners do not 
have an electoral majority, then the incom- 
ing Congress is to meet in special session in 
the fifth week after the election and choose 
between the two pairs of candidates who re- 
ceived the largest number of popular votes 
in the election. Each Member of each House 
is to vote individually, and all votes are to 
be publicly announced and recorded. The 
pair of candidates receiving the greater num- 
ber of votes shall be elected. 

Section 4 embodies provisions imposing 
duties upon the Congress and the States in 
regard to the conduct of elections. The first 
part of the section requires the State leg- 
islatures to prescribe the times, places and 
manner of holding presidential elections and 
entitlement to inclusion on the ballot—sub- 
ject to a reserve power in Congress to make 
or alter such regulations. This provision is 
modeled after similar provisions in Article 
I and the 17th amendment dealing with 
elections of members of Congress. States will 
continue to have the primary responsibility 
for regulating the ballot. However, if a State 
sought, for example, to exclude a major 
party candidate for appearing on the ballot— 
as happened in 1948 and 1964—the Congress 
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would be empowered to deal with such a 
situation. 

Section 4 also requires Congress to estab- 
lish by statute the date of the regular elec- 
tion, which must be uniform throughout 
the United States, ana which may not be 
later than the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. This conforms to the 
present constitutional requirement for elec- 
toral voting (Article II, section 1), to which 
Congress has responded by establishing a 
uniform day for the election of electors (3 
U.S.C. 1). Congress is also required to pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner in which 
the results of such election shall be ascer- 
tained and declared within 30 days after 
election day. In implementing this section, 
Congress may choose to accept certain final 
State certifications of the popular vote as 
it now accepts electoral vote certifications 
under the provisions of 3 U.S.C. 15. 

Section 5 empowers Congress to provide 
by legislation for the death inability, or with- 
drawal of any candidate for President or Vice 
President before a President or Vice Presi- 
dent has been elected. Once a President and 
Vice President have been elected, existed 
constitutional provisions would apply. The 
death of the President-elect would be gov- 
erned by the 20th amendment and the death 
of the Vice President-elect would be gov- 
erned by the procedure for filling a Vice 
Presidential vacancy contained in the 25th 
amendment. Section 5 also empowers the 
Congress to provide by legislation for the 
case of the death of both the President-elect 
and Vice-President-elect. 

Section 6 confers on Congress the power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. The power conferred upon Congress by 
this section parallels the reserve power 
granted to the Congress by numerous amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Any exercise of 
power under this section must not only be 
“appropriate” to the effectuation of the 
article but must also be consistent with the 
Constitution. 

Section 7 provides that the direct election 
plan shall take effect two years after veing 
ratified by the States. Since State and Fed- 
eral legislation will be necessary to fully 
implement and effectuate the purposes of 
the proposed amendment, a reasonable pe- 
riod of time should be provided between 
the date of ratification and the date on 
which the amendment is to take effect. 
Section 6 of the amendment, which grants 
Congress the power to set up the machinery 
to implement the amendment, takes effect 
immediately upon ratification. This was 
done to make sure that Congress would not 
be thought to be precluded from legislating 
in regard to the “automatic” features de- 
scribed below. Such legislation would not be 
necessary, but it would seem unwise to leave 
any doubt about Congress’s ability to act 
if it so vished. This would also make it com- 
pletely clear that Congress would have the 
power to create the implementing machinery 
for the direct popular vote plan in advance 
of the effective date of that part of the 
amendment. 

Section 7 also deals with the case of an 
election which takes place 90 days after 
the ratification of the amendment, but be- 
fore direct election can take effect. This 
section would put into effect the “automatic” 
plan, but only for an election within that 
time period. Pursuant to section 7, candi- 
dates for the office of Presidential Elector 
would be required to declare in writing and 
under oath the candidates for whom they 
would vote if elected. To eliminate the prob- 
lem of the faithless Presideutial Elector, each 
Presidential Elector’s electoral vote would te 
counted in accordance with his declaration. 
This section would also reform the present 
contingency procedure by which the Con- 
gress picks the President under certain cir- 
cumstances. If no candidate received a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, the final selec- 
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tion would be made from among the top two 
candidates by a majority vote of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, with each 
Member voting individually. 

The provision would not apply unless rati- 
fication were completed at least 90 days be- 
fore the election, a period intended to ensure 
time to adjust to the new ground rules and 
to require appropriate declarations from can- 
didates “or Presidential Elector. This section 
can be effective almost immediately upon rat- 
ification because it would require no im- 
plementing legislation. Section 7 would make 
only the changes which are absolutely nec- 
essary in order to eliminate the faithless 
elector and to reform the archaic voting 
mechanism applicable to Congressional res- 
olution of elections in which no candidate 
has an electoral majority. Presidential Elec- 
tors would be bound to their declarations— 
rather than abolished altogether—in order to 
provide the greatest continuity with existing 
legislation in this area which is written to 
apply to individual electors. See, e.g., Elec- 
toral Count Act of 1887, 3 U.S.C. 1 et seq. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, one of the 
most tragic episodes of our time con- 
cerns the plight of American prisoners 
of war held by the Communists in South- 
east Asia. 

In addition to the long suffering of 
these men, there is the mental anguish 
faced daily by the 1,500 families of those 
listed as missing in Vietnam and Laos. 

President Nixon has made a concerted 
effort to bring world attention to this 
problem. It is impossible to gage at this 
time just how much success has been 
made in ending the barbaric practices 
of the North Vietnamese. The enemy 
still refuses to abide by the minimum 
regulations which have been agreed on 
by civilized nations. 

Col. Frank Borman, one of our Na- 
tion’s space heroes, has found foremost 
in the campaign to win guarantees of 
humane treatment for American Prison- 
ers of War. 

His most recent report is carried as an 
editorial in the Kiwanis magazine for 
January 1971. It is appropriate, I believe, 
that we take another look at this situ- 
ation during the early days of this new 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FORGOTTEN WARRIORS 
(By Col. Frank Borman, U.S. Air Force, 
retired) 

Arma virumque cano—“Of arms and the 
man I sing’—Virgil began his epic study of 
warfare, the Aeneid, more than two thousand 
years ago. I, too, have a tale of arms and the 
man to tell, but the men of whom I speak 
are those unfortunate combatants left in 
the nether world between living and dead. 
They are the prisoners of war—the forgotten 
warriors left behind when the shooting 
stops—and seldom in the annals of warfare 
has their plight been so tragic as in Vietnam 
today. Indeed, the length of incarceration of 
many of these men and their wretched ex- 
istence in imprisonment are humanitarian 
concerns that all Americans can unite be- 
hind, regardless of their opinion of the Viet- 


nam war itself, 
Unfortunately, I cannot say exactly how 
many prisoners share this plight, for never 
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in more than six years have the North Viet- 
namese issued an official list of any of the 
men they hold, There are, however, approxi- 
mately 1500 US citizens missing in Southeast 
Asia, and from letters, propaganda broad- 
casts, photographs, and the testimony of re- 
turnees we have reason to believe that there 
are about 376 Americans incarcerated in 
North Vietnam, seventy-elght in South Viet- 
nam, and three in Laos, a total of 457 of the 
1500 missing that we know were at one time 
alive. 

Their conditions of imprisonment are de- 
plorable. After capture prisoners have been 
beaten, dragged through villages, and in some 
cases tortured. Those who have been held for 
any length of time have often lost from 45 
to 60 pounds. Like their food, their medical 
care is designed more to avert death than to 
promote health. 

Many prisoners are held in solitary con- 
finement. Their recreation consists of two 
daily broadcasts in English by Hanoi radio. 
Resorting to mental gymnastics, one pris- 
oner constructed a logarithm table mentally. 
Another was able to salvage bits of paper and 
make a deck of cards to play solitaire—until 
it was discovered and destroyed. Meanwhile, 
at home the wives of these men must some- 
how be both mother and father to growing 
children, who in many cases haye never seen 
their father. 

In May 1969 President Nixon made a con- 
certed effort to publicize the plight of these 
American prisoners in hopes that the force 
of world opinion would encourage more hu- 
manitarian treatment of them, and perhaps 
even lead to their early release. I think this 
decision was right, and I can confidently say 
that every member of the executive depart- 
ment and Congress, supported by the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, are work- 
ing to insure that our prisoners receive the 
humanitarian treatment they deserve. 

My recent world-wide trip on behalf of 
these men took me to fourteen world capitals. 
I wish that I could report that we were able 
to contact the North Vietnamese or Viet- 
cong directly, but attempts through third 
parties in three countries were unsuccess- 
ful. I did find a vast amount of sympathy 
around the world, and the North Vietnamese 
will receive new and additional entreaties 
from many of these countries, 

In the International Red Cross I found an 
agency that could well serve as a third party 
for supervising the treatment and release of 
Vietnam war prisoners, but to date the North 
Vietnamese have not permitted a representa- 
tive of the International Red Cross into their 
country, let alone into their prison camps, 

While I was in South Vietnam I visited 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong prisoners of 
war and found their treatment in complete 
accordance with the Geneva Conventions. In 
addition, representatives of the International 
Red Cross, both in Geneva and in South 
Vietnam, are perfectly satisfied with the 
conditions of the prisoners held by the South 
Vietnamese. And, in further compliance with 
the Geneva Conventions the South Viet- 
namese last July released sixty-two wounded 
or disabled North Vietnamese prisoners north 
of the demarcation line. 

Why, then, the recalcitrance on the part 
of the North Vietnamese? In talking with 
government officials around the world I often 
heard the comment that the North Viet- 
namese consider the American prisoners their 
trump card in the Paris negotiations, In 
essence, I would say that the prisoners are 
political hostages. The releases that have 
been made—nine in the north and twenty- 
three in the south—have almost always been 
timed and executed—often through dissident 
groups in the US—to extract a maximum of 
propaganda. 

On the basis of my trip I can suggest four 
approaches to the pressing plight of these 
men. First, it is imperative that every Amer- 
ican make a maximum effort to mobilize 
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world opinion in support of humane treat- 
ment of prisoners held by North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong. 

Second, we must continue our efforts to 
convince the North Vietnamese of our sin- 
cerity in this regard and of the need to 
separate the political question of peace in 
Vietnam from the humanitarian treatment of 
prisoners. 

Third, I believe it is a moral obligation for 
every American to see that the families 
of these prisoners receive proper care and 
support. 

Finally, I think that it is important that 
we continue to press for the use of the 
International Red Cross to inspect the prison 
camps in North Vietnam, as they are already 
doing in the South. 

As concerned and involved Americans you 
in Kiwanis can—and should—play a vital role 
in this effort, for your support will not only 
insure the humanitarian treatment of your 
relatives, friends, and neighbors who have 
made great sacrifices for you. It will also, I 
assure you, win for your organization the 
undying thanks of the men whom you 
would not allow to be forgotten. Can there 
be a greater reward? 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 8—A 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
TO GUARANTEE EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. BAYH. Mr, President, I rise to 
urge support for my proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution to guarantee 
equal rights for men and women. 

For almost one-half century we have 
failed to take action on this amend- 
ment and by failing to act have allowed 
the women of our country, in many re- 
spects, to suffer the burdens of second- 
class citizenship—burdens which by no 
reasonable explanation can be justified 
or should be tolerated. 

This proposed amendment provides 
that— 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


The language of the amendment war- 
rants careful study, for there is consider- 
able controversy over what it does or does 
not mean. It would not eliminate the dif- 
ference between the sexes. Congressional 
enactment could not and should not 
eliminate the natural physiological dif- 
ferences between the sexes. But Federal, 
State, and local governments can be pro- 
hibited from imposing legal distinctions 
based on sex. That is exactly what the 
equal rights amendment is designed to 
do—no more, no less. 

As Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, of the 
Yale Law School, pointed out so elo- 
quently at the hearings: 

The fundamental legal principle under- 
lying the Equal Rights Amendment, then, 
is that the law must deal with the individual 
attributes of the particular person, not with 
& vast overclassification based on the irrele- 
vant factor of sex. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Mr. President, some complaints have 
been heard that this amendment has 
been presented without adequate study. 
No amendment has been more thoroughly 
studied than this one. The amendment 
itself is not new. Resolutions proposing 
this amendment have been introduced in 
every Congress since. 1923. In. earlier 
years, hearings were held by the House 
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Judiciary Committee in 1948, and by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in 1956. The 
amendment was reported favorably by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
80th, 81st, 82d, 83d, 34th, and 86th, 87th, 
and 88th Congresses. 

And in the last Congress the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
which I serve as chairman, held 3 days of 
extensive hearings on the amendment— 
on May 5, 6, and 7, 1970. We heard 42 
witnesses, representing all possible points 
of view about the amendment, and com- 
piled a record of printed hearings com- 
prising almost 800 pages. These were the 
first hearings on the amendment in al- 
most 15 years. 

Furthermore, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee held a series of additional hearings, 
including comments from a series of dis- 
tinguished law professors, later in the 
year. 

In addition to committee study, Mr. 
President, there has also been full and 
complete debate about this measure on 
the floor of both Houses. The amendment 
was debated and passed by the Senate 
in 1950 and in 1953. However, both times 
it was amended by the addition of the 
so-called Hayden rider. That rider pro- 
vided that the amendment “shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, 
or exemptions now or hereafter con- 
ferred by law upon persons of the female 
sex.” All supporters of the amendment 
agreed that the rider effectively destroyed 
the intended result of the amend- 
ment. For it is under the guise of “rights 
and benefits” that women have all too 
often been deprived of rights that are 
available to men. For this reason in the 
86th Congress, after the Hayden rider 
had again been added during the floor 
debate, sponsors of the bill agreed to re- 
commit it to committee, rather than have 
it enacted in that form. 

During the last Congress both the 
House and the Senate debated the equal 
rights amendment at some length. In 
the House, it was passed by the over- 
whelming vote of 350 to 15, after’ being 
brought to the floor by means of a dis- 
charge petition. The Senate considered 
the amendment over the period of Octo- 
ber’ 7 to November 17. The debate was 
long and spirited. However, when the 
operative language of the amendment 
was altered—by the very narrow vote of 
36 to 33—I agreed not to press for further 
floor action, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the women’s groups who sup- 
ported this measure. Once again the 
amendment had been killed as a result 
of changes in language adopted on the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that this 
record of floor debate in both Houses— 
together with two separate sets of hear- 
ings in the past Congress alone—clearly 
refutes the charge that the equal rights 
amendment has never been thoroughly 
studied. This measure has been before us 
and the subject of general discussion for 
more than 48 years. And the time for 
action is long overdue. 

NEED FOR AMENDMENT 


Some opponents of the equal rights 
amendment argue that it is unnecessary. 
They feel that court decisions based on 
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the 14th amendment together with a 
series of statutes have effectively elimi- 
nated the type of discrimination which 
the equal rights amendment would make 
unlawful. I disagree. Let there be no 
doubt about it. We have made consider- 
able progress. Especially in the last few 
years the courts have taken great strides 
toward providing the kind of equality I 
believe is necessary. Earlier this week, 
to give but one example, the Supreme 
Court took such a forward step when it 
reversed the court of appeals’ decision 
in Philips against Martin-Marietta. It 
Said that the lower court “erred” in 
reading the statute “as permitting one 
hiring policy for women and another for 
men.” The Court is absolutely correct in 
its judgment that the law of the land 
does not permit one hiring policy for 
women and another for men, Unfor- 
tunately, the Court did not have an op- 
portunity to expand upon the rights of 
women under the 14th amendment, since 
this case arose under the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. The Supreme Court still has 
a long way to go in striking down sex 
discrimination under the 14th amend- 
ment, but I am confident that the Court 
is beginning to recognize and remedy the 
tragic loss of human dignity and valuable 
resources which our society has suffered 
as a result of these inequities. 

I believe that if given enough time 
the Court would eventually hold that 
the Equal Protection Clause of the 14th 
amendment demands the kind of equal- 
ity between sexes which the equal rights 
amendment would guarantee. But that 
process would take far too long in my 
judgment, As Professor Emerson point- 
ed out, Congress should act now because 
“there is, in short, a certain amount of 
legal deadwood which must be cleared 
away before the courts will be prepared 
to make clear cut and rapid progress.” 
Passage of the equal rights amendment 
would immediately clear away that 
“deadwood” and allow the courts to 
move ahead. 

Mr. President, the courts have not 
been alone. In 1963, Congress passed the 
Equal Pay Act. It provides that no em- 
ployer subject to the act shall discrim- 
inate in salary “because of sex between 
different employees for equal work on 
jobs the performance of which requires 
equal skill, effort, and responsibility.” 
Another important step was taken in 
title VIL of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment on the basis of sex, in addition 
to race and national origin. 

The State legislatures have also made 
great forward strides in recent: years. 
Many of them have worked hard to elim- 
inate discrimination against women in 
terms of limitations on hours and condi= 
tions of work, minimum wages, the age 
of legal majority, jury service, and many 
other areas, 

Indeed, we have made progress, 
through Federal and State legislation, 
through judicial decisions, and through 
executive action. But much remains to be 
done. 

Let me provide only a few examples. 
If we are really concerned about these 
mothers and widows and children, let us 
look at a few examples of the laws that 
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exist today and see how they treat these 
women and widows and children. 

Until 1966, three States excluded 
women from juries altogether. In one 
State, women—but not men—must regis- 
ter specially to be eligible to serve on 
juries. 

In one State, there is a statute allow- 
ing women to be committed for up to 3 
years in the reformatory for offenses such 
as “drug using” and “habitual intoxica- 
tion,” although men cannot be sentenced 
to more than 30 days for drunkenness. 
That hardly seems like equality. 

In at least eight States women cannot 
contract or sign leases until they are 21, 
while men can do so at 18. 

If women mature at an earlier age 
than men, why should we give the oppo- 
site right to men in these States where 
men are permitted to contract at the age 
of 18 and women are not permitted until 
the age of 21? 

California and four other States re- 
quire a married woman to obtain a court 
order before establishing an independent 
business. Eleven States place special re- 
Strictions on the right of a married 
woman to contract. In three States, a 
married woman cannot become a guar- 
antor or surety. 

Women continue to be discriminated 
against in admissions to public colleges. 
In the fall of 1968, only 18 percent of the 
men entering public 4-year colleges had 
received high school grade averages of 
B-plus or better. But 41 percent of the 
freshmen women had attained such 
grades. One State university had pub- 
lished an admissions brochure saying: 

Admission of women on the freshman level 


will be restricted to those who are especially 
well qualified. 


There was no such requirement made 
for men. 

Sex discrimination still exists in the 
labor laws of every State in the Union 
except Delaware. And despite contrary 
decisions under title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, two Federal 
appeals courts, and several State attor- 
neys general, a recent survey showed 
that 51 percent of major employers con- 
tinue to enforce these restrictions. 

Thirty-nine States and the District of 
Columbia impose limitations on the 
number of hours worked by women. 
These provisions often preclude women 
from occupying supervisory jobs requir- 
ing overtime. 

These so-called protective laws which 
are supposed to give special privileges 
and rights to women are really “privileg- 
ing” them right out of meaningful ad- 
vancement and opportunities in the em- 
ployment market. 

During the hearings the committee 
was told that 26 States have laws or reg- 
ulations which completely bar adult 
women from certain occupations or pro- 
fessions. For example, in nine States, 
women are not allowed to mix, sell, or 
dispense alcoholic beverages. 

One witness pointed out that the 
weight-lifting laws in New York only 
protect women from lifting weights in 
foundries. 

As Prof. Norman Dorsen of the New 
York University Law School said: 
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The theory, apparently, is that some mys- 
tical essence in foundry weight lifting will 
injure women, while lifting the same 
weights in other industries will not. 


Mr. President, those are a few specific 
examples of some of the discrimination 
that is going on. I will not bother the 
Senate with a further list of detailed 
acts of discrimination, but it is going on. 

Mr. President, it is clear that there is 
a legal need for the equal rights amend- 
ment. But to my mind the most impor- 
tant reason for enacting this amend- 
ment is its symbolic value. The amend- 
ment will not eradicate, immediately 
upon passage, all the unduly discrimina- 
tory habits and customs of this country. 
No amendment or statute could immedi- 
ately solve the whole problem of unfair 
discrimination based on sex. 

The bulk of the prejudice and unfair- 
ness against women does not stem from 
the command of specific statutes. It is 
much more subtle. It comes from so- 
cially engrained ideas about the proper 
role of women. And Justice Marshall, 
in his excellent concurring opinion in 
the Phillips case, has warned of the 
trap of assuming that we can still per- 
mit ancient canards about the proper 
role of women to be a basis for dis- 
crimination. 

But I believe that passage of this 
amendment will go a long way toward 
providing the kind of dignity and legal 
status to which every American is en- 
titled. It would prod the courts into tak- 
ing long overdue action. It would prod 
many employers into reevaluating their 
employment practices, to see whether 
they, too, hire, assign work, and deter- 
mine pay scales on the basis of sex, in- 
stead of making those decisions on the 
basis of an honest evaluation of each in- 
dividual’s personai abilities. 

The addition of this amendment to the 
Constitution will symbolize the dedica- 
tion of this country to providing true 
equality for all. It will show the world 
that all our citizens are in fact equal 
in the eyes of the law. We must not mini- 
mize the importance of such symbolic 
action. Even if there were no State dis- 
crimination which would be made illegal 
oy the passage of this amendment, I 
would still be an ardent proponent. 

For the past hundred years we have 
been in the midst of a peaceful revolu- 
tion, to make sure that all our citizens, 
whether or not part of a minority, are 
truly equal. An explicit statement in our 
Constitution that both sexes are equal 
before the law is long overdue. 

EFFECTS OF THE AMENDMENT 

Some critics, Mr. President, have 
charged that this amendment should not 
be passed by this body because it would 
cause chaos in the courts, and upset 
many relationships in our society. I 
strongly disagree. When this joint reso- 
lution was brought before the House of 
Representatives, Representative GRIF- 
FITHS explained exactly what the amend- 
ment would and would not do. I ask to 
have an extract from her statement 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY Mrs. GRIFFITHS 


What will be the effect of the amendment? 

The amendment would restrict only gov- 
ernmental action, and would not apply to 
purely private action. What constitutes 
“State action” would be the same as under 
the 14th amendment and as developed in 
14th amendment litigation on other subjects. 
In 1964 Civil Rights Act granted far more 
rights to women and other minorities that 
this amendment ever dreamed of. That act 
applies against private industry. This amend- 
ment applies only against government. 

Special restrictions on property rights of 
married women would be unconstitutional; 
married women could engage in business as 
freely as a member of the male sex; inherit- 
ance rights of widows would be same as for 
widowers. 

Women would be equally subject to jury 
service and to military service, but women 
would not be required to serve—in the Armed 
Forces—where they are not fitted any more 
than men are required to so serve. 

The real effect before this amendment is 
finally passed would probably be to permit 
both sexes to volunteer on an equal basis, 
which is not now the case. 

Where the law confers a benefit, privilege 
or obligation of citizenship, such would be 
extended to the other sex, Le. the effect of 
the amendment would be to strike the words 
of sex identification. Thus, such laws would 
not be rendered unconstitutional but would 
be extended to apply to both sexes by opera- 
tion of the amendment. We have already 
gone through this in the 15th and 19th 
amendments. 

Examples of such laws include: minimum 
wage laws applying only to women; laws re- 
quiring lunch periods and rest periods only 
for women; laws which permit alimony to be 
awarded under certain circumstances to 
wives but not to husbands would permit the 
Judge to determine who gets the alimony. 
Social security and other social benefits leg- 
islation which give greater benefits to one 
sex than the other would extend the benefits 
to the other sex. 

Any expression of preference in the law for 
the mother in child custody cases would be 
extended to both parents—as against claims 
of third parties. Children are entitled to sup- 
port from both parents under the existing 
laws of most States. Child support laws would 
be affected only if they discriminate on the 
basis of sex. The amendment would not pro- 
hibit the requiring of one parent to pro- 
vide financial support for children who are 
in the custody of the other. 

Where a law restricts or denies opportuni- 
ties of women or men, as the case may be, 
the effect of the equal rights amendment 
would be to render such laws unconstitu- 
tional. 

Examples are: hours and weight lifting 
laws but four States have repealed “so- 
called” protective legislation which re- 
stricts women: Delaware has repealed all re- 
strictive legislation in 1967, and there has 
never been a lawsuit. The idea that this 
would cause unlimited lawsuits, is ridiculous. 
Georgia has repealed its hours law. Oregon 
and Vermont have repealed their hours laws. 
Fifteen States have declared such laws un- 
enforceable either through action of their 
supreme court or by some official of the gov- 
ernment: Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Kansas, New Mexico, Michigan, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

And let me say that there has never been 
an hours laws which keeps a woman from 
working more than 40 hours a week. This is 
just not true. The law prohibits an employer 
from employing her. She can work 16 hours a 
day, and there is nobody that protects that 
woman—certainly not the AFL-CIO. 

Separation of the sexes by law would be 
forbidden under the amendment except in 
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situations where the separation is shown to 
be necessary because of an overriding and 
compelling public interest and does not deny 
individual rights and liberties. 

For example, in our present culture the 
recognition of the right to privacy would 
justify separate restroom facilities in public 
buildings. 

The amendment would not change the sub- 
stance of existing laws, except that those 
which restrict and deny opportunities to 
women would be rendered unconstitutional. 
In all other cases, the laws presently on the 
books would simply be equalized, and this 
includes the entire body of family law. More- 
over, this amendment does not restrict States 
from changing their laws. This law does not 
apply to criminal acts capable of commis- 
sion by only one sex. It does not have any- 
thing to do with the law of rape or prostitu- 
tion. You are not going to have to change 
those laws. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the state- 
ment points out eloquently what this 
measure will do and what it will not do. 
One particular passage of importance, I 
think, is the discussion of the draft. I 
do not agree with the contention of some 
persons that if this measure becomes law 
women will automatically be drafted. 

As Mrs. GRIFFITHS pointed out, in some 
cases the existing legal distinctions based 
on sex will be retained because of “an 
overriding and compelling public in- 
terest.” I think that such an interest is 
present here. Combat duty is more dan- 
gerous and demanding than any other 
job. Because combat demands absolutely 
unique abilities, Congress might justifi- 
ably decide that women are not physical- 
ly suited for it, just as it has decided that 
men without the requisite physical char- 
acteristics are not suited. And since all 
soldiers must be trained for combat duty, 
there is no reason to believe that women 
would be drafted any more than men 
who are not considered, in the judgment 
of Congress, to be suited, are drafted. 

The only likely effect of the amend- 
ment would be to prevent Congress from 
setting arbitrary limits on the number of 
women who may enlist, unless those lim- 
its are directly related to the proven 
needs of the military. The amendment 
would thus allow those women who 
wanted to serve to volunteer. 

Some have charged that this amend- 
ment would end the benefits that wo- 
men, particularly in their role as wives 
and mothers, enjoy. However, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is not to cut 
down benefits accorded to only one sex, 
but to extend them to both sexes, Prof. 
Norman Dorsen of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School put it this way: 

There is abundant evidence that if the 
amendment is ratified it would result in 
the general extension of certain benefits 
to men that now are available only to 
women, rather than invalidating them 
altogether. 


I cite but one example, but it is of 
significance to all of us. What do we do 
when we have broken families? There 
has been much discussion of the problem 
of alimony. Some say if this measure 
passes it will prevent the proper support 
of people from broken homes. 

The passage of the equal-rights 
amendment would not make alimony 
unconstitutional. It would only require 
a fair allocation of it on a case-by-case 
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basis. In the great bulk of cases, women 
would still receive alimony or support 
payments. I see no reason not to make 
all men eligible for alimony, as is already 
the case in nearly one-third of the 
States. A man might justifiably collect, 
for example, if the man were disabled 
and unable to work, and the woman was 
independently wealthy. 

We are suggesting that we should 
make uniform the practice presently fol- 
lowed in one-third of the States. In 
those States the questions of who should 
provide alimony and child support, are 
decided on a case-by-case basis. In most 
cases the man would provide it, but in 
the case I mentioned earlier, if the man 
were crippled and unable to work, and 
if the woman has independent sources of 
income, it seems to me the judge ought 
to be able to take that into considera- 
tion. 

One of the most eloquent discussions 
of the impact of this amendment on 
family law was given before the full 
committee hearings by Professor Dorsen. 

Mr. President, I ask that excerpts from 
Professor Dorsen’s testimony relative to 
family law be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objections the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PROF, NORMAN DORSEN BEFORE 
THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ABOUT 
EFFECTS OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
ON FAMILY Law 
Concern has been voiced that women 

would lose their right to support and ali- 
mony if the Equal Rights Amendment passes. 
There are several answers to this concern. 
First, as already noted, the right to alimony 
and support can be extended to men by 
legislative act or as a matter of interpreta- 
tion of the Amendment. Indeed, in one-third 
of the states alimony can be awarded to 
either spouse, and is based on the circum- 
stances of the particular case, such as rela- 
tive economic needs, duration of the mar- 
riage, and relative contributions to the 
marriage. 

As for the right to support, although it has 
been much relied on, it is of somewhat 
illusory value to women. In the first place, 
in most jurisdictions not until the parties 
are separated; or sometimes even divorced, 
does a wife have the right to get a court 
order for a specific amount of support 
money. See H. H. Clark Law of Domestic Re- 
lations 181, 186, (1968). More important, the 
chief legal remedy for the wife during mar- 
riage—the ability to purchase household 
“necessaries” and charge them to the hus- 
band—is of far less value than is generally 
believed. As one authority has stated: 

“The doctrine of necessaries may once have 
been an effective way of supporting wives 
and children (though one doubts it). Today, 
however, it is hedged about with so many 
limitations that few merchants would wish 
to rely on it. More importantly, it is of least 
value to those most in need of support, those 
wives and children too poor to be able to 
get credit. For these reasons the doctrine is 
of little practical value in the solution of 
the non-support problem.” Clark, supra at 
p. 192. 

The National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws recently adopted a 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce Act which 
takes an approach similar to that contem- 
plated by the Equal Rights Amendment. It 
provides for alimony or maintenance for 
either spouse, and child support by either or 
both spouses, by defining all duties neutrally 
in terms of functions and needs of the people 
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involved, rather than in terms of their sex.! 
The action by the Commissioners, a respected 
and prudent body, deserves special consid- 
eration. 

Their approach—based on individual cir- 
cumstances and needs—underlies the Equal 
Rights Amendment also. Put another way, 
laws which differentiate on the basis of sex 
are unjust because they arbitrarily treat all 
members of a class without looking at in- 
dividual qualifications. State labor laws are 
unjust and do not protect women because 
they arbitrarily assume all women have 
stereotyped and uniform characteristics, 
which many individual women do not have. 
Alimony and support laws also have unjust 
consequences for both men and women when 
they assume that all women are weak, de- 
pendent, caretakers of children. Just as some 
men may need alimony, some women may 
prefer to pay maintenance to allow their hus- 
bands to be caretakers of children. In this 
connection, it is worth observing that sev- 
eral states already require a wife to support 
@ husband unable to support himself. 

The Uniform Marriage and Divorce Act 
eliminates definitions based on sex and sub- 
stitutes those based on function. This is 
what the Equal Rights Amendment is in- 
tended to do. By passing it, we will help 
insure more genuine protection for those 
who really need it, and end the many injus- 
tices women still face. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, protective 
labor legislation is also an issue in this 
debate. It has been said that women 
workers would be exploited if this legisla- 
tion were nullified by passage of the equal 
rights amendment. Of course, protection 
of workers against unethical or un- 
healthy labor practices is of the utmost 
importance. Therefore, we were especially 
careful to explore this charge carefully 
at our hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks 
the complete statement of Professor Dor- 
sen relating to the problem of protective 
labor legislation. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Section 308, which deals with mainte- 
nance, is typical of the Act’s approach: 

(a) In a proceeding for dissolution of mar- 
riage or legal separation .. ., the court may 
grant a maintenance order for either spouse 
only if it finds that the spouse seeking main- 
tenance: 

(1) lacks sufficient property, including 
marital property apportioned to him, to pro- 
vide for his reasonable needs, and (2) is un- 
able to support himself through appropriate 
employment or is the custodian of a child 
whose condition or circumstances make it 
appropriate that the custodian not be re- 
quired to seek employment outside the home. 

(b) The maintenance order shall be in 
such amount and for such periods of time as 
the court deems just, without regard to mar- 
ital misconduct, and after considering all rel- 
evant factors including: 

(1) the financial resources of the party 
seeking maintenance, .. . and his ability to 
meet his needs independently ...; (2) the 
time necessary to acquire sufficient education 
or training to enable the party seeking main- 
tenance to find appropriate employment; (3) 
the standard of living established during the 
marriage; (4) the duration of the marriage; 
(5) the age, and the physical and emotional 
condition of the spouse seeking mainte- 
nance; and (6) the ability of the spouse from 
whom maintenance is sought to meet his 
needs while meeting those of the spouse seek- 
ing maintenance. 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. NORMAN DORSEN BFEORE 
THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ABOUT 
THE EFFECTS OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


I would like to turn now to the problem 
most frequently stressed by those opposing 
the Amendment—the alleged impact on la- 
bor laws that protect women but not men, 
The fact is that the effect of the Amend- 
ment on protective labor legislation provides 
no sound basis for opposing it. 

There are three interrelated points here. 
First, the crazy quilt of existing state pro- 
tective laws reveal graphically that there is 
no consensus on what is needed protection 
for either men or women, and that much of 
the legislation, instead of providing solu- 
tions to the real problems of women workers, 
actually “protect” them out of jobs they are 
perfectly capable of fulfilling. Second, under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 much 
state legislation of this type is being invali- 
dated and will be of no long term importance. 
Third, such laws that confer genuine bene- 
fits can and should be extended to men under 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 

First. The pattern across the country of 
state laws shows that there is no coherent 
system of protection provided for women. For 
instance, while women are allowed chairs for 
rest periods in 45 states, they are given job 
security for maternity leaves of absence in no 
state and maternity benefits under tempo- 
rary disability insurance laws in only two 
states. Women are even excluded from tem- 
porary disability benefits for pregnancy 
leaves in these two states. 

Furthermore, in the benefit areas most 
people would consider most important—a 
minimum wage and a day of rest—men do 
receive susbtantial protection already. Only 
seven states have minimum wage laws for 
women only, but twenty-nine states, plus 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
cover both men and women, More important, 
the federal minimum wage law covers both 
men and women at higher rates than all 
state laws except one (Alaska). 

In contrast, maximum hour laws are a 
major area where men are not covered. 
Thirty-eight states cover women only, and 
three states cover men and women. Since 
the Supreme Court has upheld the validity 
of maximum hour legislation for both sexes 
since 1941, one can only suspect that unions 
have not pushed for maximum hour legisla- 
tion, given their success in obtaining nation- 
wide minimum wage laws for both sexes. 
This analysis would give credence to the 
EEOC and federal court decisions which have 
concluded that hour laws have been used 
as an excuse to keep women out of better- 
paying jobs. 

Opponents of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment often neglect to note the twenty-six 
states which altogether prohibit women from 
performing certain jobs. When forty states 
allow women to be barmaids, but ten bar 
them from this employment, can anyone 
seriously propose that women are thereby 
protected in those ten states? If anyone is 
protected, it would appear to be male bar- 
tenders. 

Similar explanations suggest themselves 
regarding the eighteen states proscribing 
night work, and the six states prohibiting 
work for periods before and after childbirth. 
Women have not campaigned to obtain these 
“protections.” This is for a very good reason. 

Women in fact do night work all the time. 
Nurses, telephone operators, airline reserva- 
tionists, and scrub women have not been 
protected from night work. Pregnant women, 
too, often choose to work right up to the 
birth date. Who ever heard of a housewife 
being allowed time off from her housework 
and small children just because she was preg- 
nant, or of a state law which prohibited her 
from working. 

Weight laws also are of doubtful protec- 
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tion for women. There are only four states substantially all women would be unable to 


with weight limits applicable to all jobs, and 
these limits are set so low that, if literally 
applied, they would prohibit women from 
doing any serious labor, including carrying 
an unborn child. In the remaining few 
states with weight limits, they apply only to 
certain industries. In New York, for in- 
stance, women are “protected” from lifting 
weights only in the foundries. The theory, 
apparently, is that some mystical essence in 
foundry weight lifting will injure women, 
while lifting the same weight in other in- 
dustries will not. Possibly it is the male 
workers in foundries who are being pro- 
tected—from job competition. 

Thus, when all of the state laws applying 
only to women are examined closely, it be- 
comes clear that they do not provide a co- 
herent system of meaningful protection. Nor 
do they deal with the real problem for 
women—exploitation by being underpaid 
and funneled into the lowest-paying, most 
menial jobs of our society. State labor laws 
have never dealt with this problem, Fur- 
thermore, the premise that real protection 
can be based on legislating by sex is fallacious* 

Sex is an insufficient criterion to predict 
with accuracy who needs what protection. If 
injury due to lifting weights is a problem 
the answer is to forbid employees to fire in- 
dividuals—both men and women—who re- 
fuse to lift weights above a safe limit. If 
some men and some women don’t want to 
work overtime, laws should be passed for- 
bidding employers to fire those who refuse 
overtime; both men and women who do want 
overtime pay should not be penalized. 

In short, analysis of state laws that ap- 
ply exclusively to women does not establish 
that they protect women in any important 
way. In fact, these laws do not protect women 
in the one area clearly applicable to women 
only—maternity benefits and job security; 
they are ineffective in dealing with the ex- 
ploitation of women through lower pay than 
men; and they are used to discriminate 
against women in job, promotion, and higher- 
pay opportunities. They do not furnish a re- 
liable basis for opposition to the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Second. In light of the above it is not sur- 
prising that the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, the federal agency 
charged with interpreting and administering 
Title VII, has concluded that state “protec- 
tive” laws were superseded by Title VII and 
could not lawfully be enforced. The Commis- 
sion stated that: 

“Such State laws and regulations, al- 
though originally promulgated for the pur- 
pose of protecting females, have ceased to 
be relevant to our technology or the ex- 
panding role of the female worker in our 
economy. The Commission has found that 
such laws and regulations do not take into 
account the capacities, preferences, and 
abilities of individual females and tend to 
discriminate rather than protect.” 29 C.F.R. 
§ 1604.1(b). 

The federal courts are apparently moving 
in the same direction, These federal district 
courts—including one within the last 
month—have now squarely held that Title 
VII supersedes such restrictive state laws. 
In addition, both the Fifth and Seventh 
Circuits have held that company-imposed 
restriction paralleling state laws—that is, 
placing private weight limits on women’s 
jobs—also violate Title VII. For instance, in 
Weeks v. Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 408 F. 2d 288 (5th Cir. 1969), the 
court set a stringent standard for establish- 
ing a “bona fide occupational qualification” 
exception to Title VII. This is the exception 
under which employers have argued that 
state laws allow them to discriminate against 
women workers. The Weeks court held that: 

The employer has the burden of proving 
that he has reasonable cause to believe, that 
is a factual basis for believing, that all or 


perform safely and efficiently the duties of 
the job involved. 

Some states have also taken action under 
Title VII. Delaware has repealed all its labor 
laws for women only, So far, there has been 
no outraged cry from women workers, Five 
states have repealed their hours laws; in six 
states and the District of Columbia, the 
Attorneys General have ruled that state laws 
are superseded by Title VII or state fair 
Labor Standards Act are exempted from the 
state laws; in two states, there are no prose- 
cutions under state laws; in two states, there 
are exemptions from laws if the employee 
voluntarily agrees; and in one, the weight 
lifting regulation has been extended to men. 
In other words, twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia have already repealed 
or greatly weakened the effect of the state 
labor laws on women. 

Given this action of the EEOC, of the Fed- 
eral courts, and of the States, can we really 
say that the impact of the proposed amend- 
ment on State labor laws furnishes any basis 
for opposition to it? We must recognize that 
these laws are already invalidated or being 
invalidated. It appears that opponents of the 
amendment are trying to erect bridges which 
were crossed five years ago, when Title VII 
went into effect. 

Third and finally with respect to State 
labor legislation. There is abundant evidence 
that if the amendment is ratified it would 
result in the general extension of certain 
benefits to men that are now available only 
to women rather than invalidating them al- 
together. I recognize that this issue has been 
the subject of some controversy before the 
Committee. Nevertheless, I suggest there is 
ample precedent already on the books to sub- 
stantiate the conclusion that the fears of 
wholesale elimination of benefits for women 
are unwarranted, 

In the first place, until Title VII the 
EEOC has consistently held that laws giving 
women benefits—such as a lunch break— 
must be extended to men. The Seventh Cir- 
cult has indicated it would be the same, 
when it held in Bowe v, Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., 416 F. 2d 711 (7th Cir. 1969), that the 
company-imposed weight limit could be 
validly extended to men under Title VII, 
provided the company allowed members of 
either sex to show he or she could perform 
the job in question. And Georgia took a simi- 
lar approach to its weight-iifting regulation, 
which was extended to men and rephrased 
to prohibit “strains or undue fatigue” rather 
than a set weight limit. 

In other areas of the law, courts have also 
indicated a willingness to extend benefits 
to & class of people unconstitutionally ex- 
cluded from the benefit, rather than void- 
ing the law under which the class was im- 
properly excluded. As long ago as 1880, in 
their mother’s wrongful death, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a state constitution giving 
whites only the vote was not void under the 
Fifteenth Amendment, but rather that the 
right to vote must be extended to blacks. 
Likewise, in Levy v. Louisiana, 391 U.S. 68 
(1968), when a Louisiana statute denied il- 
legitimate children the right to recover for 
their mother’s wrongful death, the Supreme 
Court held that the Fourteenth Amendment 
required the extension of protection to them 
rather than voiding the legitimate children’s 
right to recover. 

Clearly, if the courts have authority to ex- 
tend benefits to an excluded class under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, they 
will have the same authority to extend 
benefits under the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, Moreover, courts have a general 
obligation to interpret instruments reason- 
ably. If this means granting a day of rest 
to men, rather than destroying this right for 
women, the courts should and presumably 
will follow that path, especially in view of 
the very ample expression of opinion by 
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members of the Congress and witnesses that 
some protective laws should be extended to 
both sexes rather than voided. 

Finally, with respect to this problem, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
Congress and state legislatures will have the 
opportunity to enforce the Amendment and 
fashion its general command to specific situ- 
ations in a comprehensive and reasonable 
manner. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, to my mind 
these arguments effectively refute the 
charges that the equal rights amendment 
would disrupt family law and protective 
labor legislation in the States. I would 
also, however, like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the probing analysis 
of Prof. Thomas I. Emerson of the Yale 
Law School. He described the effect of 
the amendment on our legal system as 
follows: 

First, the courts are entirely capable of 
laying down the rules for a transitional pe- 
riod in a manner which will not create ex- 
cessive uncertainty or undue disruption. 
Actually the courts face similar problems 
every time they hold that part of a statute 
is unconstitutional, and they have developed 
detailed rules for handling these issues un- 
der the concept of “separability” (or severa- 
bility”). The essential question is whether 
the legislature would have intended the stat- 
ute to stand in its modified form. In mak- 
ing this decision the courts have the aid of 
legislative history, which can be supplied in 
this case. There is no reason to suppose, 
therefore, that formulation of a coherent 
legal theory applicable to the Equal Rights 
Amendment is too complex or too difficult 
for the legal system to cope with. 

Second, there has been a great deal of 
talk that passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment will cause vast changes in many fea- 
tures of our national life. I am inclined to 
feel that the alarms and warning are, as 
usual, overplayed. Whether that be the case 
or not, however, if such great changes do 
occur it will be only because they are neces- 
sary. Those opponents of the measure who 
stress this aspect of the Amendment are 
acknowledging that widespread discrimina- 
tion against women persists throughout our 
society. 

Third, it has been argued that adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment will 
bring about, almost inadvertently, drastic al- 
terations in important institutions of society 
before there has been time to work out the 
major policy changes required by the new 
provision, The example most frequently 
given is the Selective Service system. But one 
need not conclude that, in those few areas 
where major new policy must be formulated, 
there is not adequate time in which to do 
it. If Congress adopts the Equal Rights 
Amendment it will surely have full opportu- 
nity during the period of ratification by the 
States to take up amendments to the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Other areas of our law, such 
as the marriage and divorce laws, may need 
similar attention from State legislatures. It 
is not a weakness but a strength of the 
Amendment that it will force prompt con- 
sideration of some changes that are long 
overdue. 


Mr. President, I think that I have 
shown that there is indeed a great need 
for the equal rights amendment. We 
must make it abundantly clear for future 
years that we will not tolerate discrimi- 
nation based on sex, instead of the at- 
tributes of each individual. I think, fur- 
ther, Mr. President, that there is ample 
evidence to show that this measure has 
been fairly and completely studied. It is 
legally sound, As Professor Emerson con- 
cluded: 
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My conclusion from this survey of the legal 
problems raised by the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is that the method chosen is the proper 
one and the instrument proposed is consti- 
tutionally and legally sound. I urge the Sen- 
ate to accept the pending Resolution and 
submit the Amendment to the States for 
ratification. 


I can only repeat what Professor 
Emerson said. The amendment is needed. 
It is sound. We have delayed too long. 
Now it is time for the Congress to act. 

The full text of the amendment fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its 
submission by the Congress: 

ARTICLE— 

Section 1, Equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 

Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
two years after the date of ratification. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDNG RULES OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Houtiines). The Chair lays before the 
Senate the pending motion to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 
9, which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Senate Resolution 9, amending rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to limitation of debate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) to 
postpone until the next legislative day 
the consideration of the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Res- 
olution 9. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O'CLOCK TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately after the laying 
before the Senate of the pending busi- 
ness, there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes, 
and that the period itself not extend 
beyond 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, i: is so ordered, 

The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the moticn to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, those 
of us who fully respect the assigned con- 
stitutional role of the U.S. Senate come 
once again to defend the rules of the 
Senate. 

Westand to defend the rule that makes 
the U.S. Senate the most unique legisla- 
tive body in the world. 

The Senate is the only legislative body 
in the world made up of representatives 
from sovereign States that cannot be de- 
prived of equal representation—granted 
them by the Constitution—without their 
own consent. 

“The Senate is the living symbol of the 
Union of the States.” That is the motto 
enscribed on the new Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

The British statesman Gladstone de- 
scribed the Senate as “the most remark- 
able of all inventions of modern politics.” 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the Senate that makes it the greatest 
deliberative body in the world is freedom 
of debate. As conceived by the Founding 
Fathers there was to be virtually no lim- 
itations or restrictions placed on the free- 
dom of debate in the Senate. This did 
not come till 1917, during the national 
frenzy of World War I and following the 
defeat of President Wilson’s armed ship 
bill. 

Freedom of debate, then, is what makes 
the U.S. Senate a distinctive body. It is 
what makes the U.S. Senate a vital part 
of the checks and balances system of *he 
American Government. 

It is what makes the Senate infinitely 
more than just an extension of the House 
of Representatives. Since 1917, freedom 
of debate has been guaranteed by stand- 
ing rule XXII. Every new Congress since 
1917 has seen repeated assaults on rule 
XXII. These attacks have become almost 
ritualistic. It sometimes seems to me that 
we are being asked to adopt as our legis- 
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lative code the old newspaperman’s 
credo: “Make it brief, make it simple, 
but make it fast.” 

I hold, Mr. President, that what is 
needed in the Congress and in the Gov- 
ernment right now is not greater speed. 
Judging from the disorder—social and 
economic—and the confusion that exists 
in our country today, and, I include many 
hasty and ill-conceived legislative actions 
of the past that we are still trying to 
straighten out, the last thing we need is 
unrestricted speed in the Senate. 

I see no virtue whatsoever in a run- 
away legislative machine. 

What we need more than anything else, 
especially during this time of stress, 
strain, and turmoil, is more deliberation, 
more careful study, and more time to 
digest and hopefully to improve upon 
programs we already have, without rush- 
ing pell-mell into new and extremely 
questionable ones. 

Now I hear the argument that all this 
may be true, but nonetheless, they say, 
the majority must not be thwarted in 
exercising its will. 

And when we talk about the majority 
exercising its will, what we are really 
saying is that the majority is imposing, 
even forcing, that will upon the minority. 

So in effect, Mr. President, when we 
speak of permitting the majority to act 
without any restraints, we actually are 
talking about giving the majoriy the 
power to ride roughshod at will over the 
minority. 

That is precisely what happens, in the 
final analysis, and that is why there must 
be restraints upon the majority. There 
must be limiations, for as we all know, 
the majority at times can be intemperate, 
overbearing, and even unwise. 

There must be safeguards in our sys- 
tem of government, if the liberty and 
freedom of the American people are to 
be preserved. 

Rule XXII is one of the few restraints 
left. 

The Founding Fathers of our Repub- 
lic expressed grave concern about the 
possibility of minorities being oppressed. 
James Madison, in the 5lst Federalist 
Paper, spoke up for minorities and 
warned against their oppression in the 
free American Republic. He wrote: 

It is of great importance in a republic not 
only to guard the society against the oppres- 
sion of its rulers, but to guard one part of 
the society against the injustice of the other 
part. Different interests necessarily exist in 
different classes of citizens. If a majority be 


united by a common interest, the rights of 
the minority will be insecure. 


Madison believed that the Federal sys- 
tem, with its elaborate set of checks and 
balances was the best method of protect- 
ing the rights of minorities. 

Madison realized that primary control 
of government was dependent upon the 
people. But, more importantly, he very 
wisely knew that “auxiliary precautions” 
would be required. 

Hence, the U.S. Senate was conceived 
as one of the most reliable of “auxiliary 
precautions” in the American Govern- 
ment. 

In the 62d Federalist Paper, said to be 
written by Madison, he wrote at length 
on the important role of the Senate as 
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a restraint on passions that can some- 
times be unre isonable and misguided. 

Thus far I have considered the circum- 
stances which point out the necessity of a 
well-constructed Senate only as they relate to 
the representatives of the people. To a people 
as little blinded by prejudice or corrupted by 
flattery as those whom I address. I shall not 
scruple to add that such an institution may 
sometimes be necessary as a defense to the 
people against their own temporary errors 
and delusions, As the cool and deliberate 
sense of the community ought, in all gov- 
ernments, and actually will, in all free gov- 
ernments, ultimately prevail over the views 
of its rulers; so there are particular moments 
in public affairs when the people, stimulated 
by some irregular passion, or some illicit ad- 
vantage, or misled by the artful misrepresen- 
tations of interested men, may call for meas- 
ures which they themselves will afterwards 
be the most ready to lament and condemn, 
In these critical moments, how salutary will 
be the interference of some temperate and 
respectable body of citizens, in order to check 
the misguided career and to suspend the 
blow meditated by the people against them- 
selves, until reason, justice, and truth can 
regain their authority over the public mind? 
What bitter anguish would not the people of 
Athens have often escaped if their govern- 
ment had contained so provident a safe- 
guard against the tyranny of their own 
passions? Popular liberty might then have 
escaped the indelible reproach of decreeing 
to the same citizens the hemlock on one day 
and statues on the next, 


I might add, at this point, that in this 
day of rapid and even instant communi- 
cation, public passion can be inflamed 
very quickly. It can spread across the 
country like wildfire and be a treach- 
erous thing in the hands of an emotion- 
al majority. Under such conditions, ma- 
jorities can assume a dangerous tend- 
ency of demanding more and more 
changes with less evidence and with less 
study and consideration. 

Lyndon B. Johnson pointed this out 
when he was a Senator from Texas. In 
his maiden speech to the U.S. Senate, he 
was a stanch defender of the rules of 
the Senate, particularly rule XXII. 

He pointed out that majority rule may 
be good, but it is not all good. Delay may 
be bad, but it is not all bad. 

The point is, there must be safe- 
guards. Such a safeguard is rule XXII of 
the Senate. Rule XXII has been respon- 
sible for defeating legislative actions. 
But it has never kept the Senate from 
acting on legislation of far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of this country 
when a substantial majority of the Sen- 
ate wanted to act. A further fact of the 
matter is that in several instances very 
bad measures such as Roosevelt’s court- 
packing plan and President Truman’s 
abortive attempt to draft railway strik- 
ers were defeated by virtue of extended 
debate in the Senate. 

Extended debate in the Senate has 
most assuredly been responsible for de- 
lay in legislation. And this has also been 
advantageous to the country. Probably 
one of the longest periods of extended 
debate in the Senate came in 1964 over 
the Civil Rights Act. 

Because of extended debate many seri- 


ous flaws in the bill were exposed. 
Arthur Krock, the distinguished col- 


umnist of the New York Times, gave an 
excellent analysis of the role of the fili- 
buster in the civil rights debate, and es- 
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pecially pointed out how the extended 
debate insured every citizen’s right to 
trial by jury. 

Mr. Krock wrote in the New York 
Times: 

The Senate filibuster, now emphatically 
terminated by the first invocation in history 
of closure of debate on equal rights legisla- 
tion, made possible the exposure and limita- 
tion of some of the sumptuary powers 
granted to the Federal Government in the 
text approved by the House. The most im- 
portant check was the requirement of jury 
trials in the Federal courts for citizens cited 
in criminal contempt on a judge's finding 
that they committed acts of discrimination 
forbidden in the pending measure. (Since this 
nowhere defines the general offense, the def- 
inition is left to the federal judiciary.) 

Had it not been for the Senate filibuster 
the American people would have remained 
unaware that the very judges who made find- 
ings of criminal contempt in enforcing com- 
pulsions for a revolutionary change in the 
social and economic structure of the nation 
could unilaterally deny to defendants the 
hard won Anglo-Saxon privilege of trial by 
jury. And the grave issue presented would 
not have been effectively projected into the 
public consciousness if the House measure 
had been rammed through the Senate with- 
out change. 

Also, without the filibuster, it would not 
have been possible for Senator Dirksen to 
have gained Administration acceptance of 
his “package” of other amendments, None 
of these supplies the fundamental limitation 
of the Federal grant of power that was made 
by the adoption of the trial-by-jury require- 
ment of the amendment proposed by Senator 
Morton of Kentucky, But the package tem- 
porarily stays the iron hand of the Federal 
Government where state laws to the same 
purpose exist and are being enforced. 


In forcing the Senate to accept the 
jury-trial amendment, the filibusters 
were being faithful to the finest tradi- 
tion of the Senate as a guardian of mi- 
nority rights—in this case the ultimate 
minority, the minority of one. Though 
he be a minority of one, the right of 
the defendant to have his trial by a jury 
of his peers is a cornerstone of the just 
society. In accepting the Dirksen amend- 
ments allowing States to enforce their 
own civil rights laws, the Senate em- 
phatically demonstrated its role as a 
forum of the States. 

That is what the Senate was intended 
to be by the Founding Fathers. That is 
its constitutional assignment. Each 
State, the large and the small, is equally 
represented, with each Senator on an 
equal footing with the other. 

The Senator from California has no 
more power in the Senate than the 
Senator from Rhode Island, Alaska, 
Wyoming, or any one of the other least 
populous States. The few hundred thou- 
sand people in these States have the 
same representation and vested author- 
ity in the Senate as the many millions 
of people who live in New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania. 

If the Senate is to fulfill its constitu- 
tional mission as a forum of the States, 
there must be stability, and there must 
be safeguards in order to protect the 
rights of the minority. 

The rules of the Senate are its princi- 
pal guaranty of stability. Stability in 
the Senate in turn insures stability to 
the Government, and indeed throughout 
all the country. 
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Thomas Jefferson spelled out the im- 
portance of rules and procedure in his 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice. He 
said: 

As it is always in the power of the ma- 
jority, by their numbers, to stop any im- 
proper measures proposed on the part of 
their opponents, the only weapons by which 
the minority can defend themselves against 
similar attempts from those in power are 
the forms and rules of proceeding which 
have been adopted as they were found nec- 
essary, from time to time. 


The Senate was conceived to provide 
uniformity and order to the U.S. Con- 
gress. Because of its rules and adherence 
to them, the Senate has been able to 
meet its constitutional responsibilities. 

The tragic inconvenience of periodic 
upheaval in this institution of the Gov- 
ernment has been prevented and “uni- 
formity and order” have been insured. 

How has this been done? 

There can be only one answer in the 
light of history. 

It is that the Senate has functioned 
through wise and just rules which have 
withstood the tortuous test of time. 

And the guaranty of free debate for 
all its Members is the most important 
of them. 

If there were any doubt about that 
point, the Founding Fathers resolved it 
by writing into the Constitution in arti- 
cle I, section V, paragraph 2 that each 
House is sole judge in determining the 
rules of its proceedings. 

We have seen from the quotations I 
have read from “The Federalist” that 
the Senate is not an “upper house” of 
the Congress in any sense of the word. 

The Senate exercises quasi-executive 
functions in relation to the treaty- 
making power. 

The Senate sits as a judicial body in 
impeachment proceedings. 

The Senate must give its advice and 
consent to the appointments of the 
Executive. 

The Senate is the safeguard of state 
sovereignty on the national level. 

The point has been made that the 
Senate’s cloture rule is more liberal than 
the similar rules of most State senates. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Senate of the United States cannot legit- 
imately be compared in any terms with 
either State senates or with assemblies of 
foreign nations. 

To attempt to make such comparisons 
is to misconstrue totally the unique posi- 
tion which the U.S. Senate occupies in 
our Federal-State structure. 

One who has risen in years past and 
who rises today to defend the U.S. Senate 
and its rules is made very much aware 
of a subtle, but nonetheless devastating, 
erosion which threatens to undermine 
this body as the keystone of our repub- 
lican form of Government. 

I refer, Mr. President, to the continu- 
ing erosion of the right of freedom of 
debate in the Senate of which the pend- 
ing action is a part. 

It is an erosion which began as a 
trickle with the adoption of the Senate’s 
first cloture rule in an atmosphere of 
war hysteria in 1917. 

It is an erosion which reached the 
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proportions of a washout in 1949, and 
widened into a gully in 1959. 

It is an erosion which, if fed by the 
fiood to which the proposal under con- 
sideration would open the gates, can 
have no conclusion but to render the 
Senate a parliamentary wasteland in 
which all opposition will be trampled 
and gagged by impatient and arrogant 
majorities of one. 

Such an eventuality, Mr. President, 
would be as disastrous to our form of 
government as would be the loss of our 
soil to civilization. 

It is the earnest hope of the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. President, that this 
debate will serve to awaken the Senate to 
the urgent necessity of giving more at- 
tention to putting an end to the erosion 
of constitutional government. 

Instead of the broken-record-like 
agonizings about “majority rule” and 
“world opinion” which are heard over 
and over whenever this issue arises, the 
Senate should give its attention to the 
historical and constitutional facts of its 
establishment as one of the principal 
checks and balances of our unique con- 
cept of government. 

The distinguished author and colum- 
nist, William S. White, who is one of the 
Nation’s foremost contemporary authori- 
ties on the constitutional role of the 
Senate, has observed with great truth 
that “rarely have so many been so pro- 
foundly affected by so grave an issue un- 
derstood by so few.” He puts it into its 
proper perspective in the following suc- 
cinct and graphic words: 

The advanced liberals would fundamen- 
tally alter the Senate as an institution. This 
they bitterly deny; but it is historically and 
demonstrably the truth. For the Senate was 
deliberately designed, and for nearly two 
centuries has so operated, as a frank check 
on unqualified majority rule... 

The advanced liberals can fairly argue that 
the Senate ought to be a place of straight 
majority rule. But they cannot fairly argue 
that the Constitution has made it such. 

The ultimate victims of halting Senate 
debate by a simple majority would be any 
or every minority and any or every minority 
interest or issue, given a favorable atmos- 
phere for the majority. 


Over the years, Mr. President, repre- 
sentatives of the various partisan groups 
advocating gag rule in the Senate have 
offered lengthy testimony and volumi- 
nous briefs purporting to show the cir- 
cumstances attendant to the adoption of 
our Constitution and the creation of the 
U.S. Senate. 

No doubt if Thomas Jefferson, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay could return to the scene today they 
would be shocked at how some of their 
writings in the Federalist have been dis- 
torted out of context. 

The entire spirit of the Federalist and 
its elucidation regarding the foundation 
of the Senate cries out for the mainte- 
nance of freedom of debate in this body. 

Properly assaying the true meaning of 
the Federalist requires an understanding 
of the times in which the letters com- 
prising it were written. 

It must be borne in mind that Hamil- 
ton and the other patriots of that day 
were writing about inadequacies of the 
loosely drawn Articles of Confederation 
and in favor of the adoption of a clear- 
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cut new Constitution. In quotations at- 
tributed to Hamilton in various briefs 
offered to support gag rule, he was de- 
tracting from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in a concerted effort to convince the 
people that the new Constitution was 
good for the country and should be rati- 
fied by the States. 

One of the quotations attributed to 
Hamilton in one of these briefs was taken 
from letter 22 in which he stressed the 
weakness of the requirement that legis- 
lation adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress receive the approval of three- 
fourths of all the States. 

The quotation, while applicable to 
that situation, hardly can rightly be ap- 
plied to free debate in the Senate. 

The other quotation attributed to 
Hamilton, which proponents of majority 
cloture claim supports their position, re- 
fers to the treatymaking power and 
other “resolutions.” There must have 
been strong sentiment for a constitu- 
tional two-thirds requirement before 
Senate approval, for Hamilton sought to 
allay the fears of the people by urging 
the view that a simple two-thirds would 
be sufficient in such circumstances for 
protection against abuses. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
the language quoted from Hamilton in 
letter 75 be applied to the fundamental 
right of a State to be heard from fully, 
through its Senators, in Senate debate. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is the grossest 
distortion when we have those of the 
present seeking to apply the words of the 
great patriots of the past in an effort 
to detract from the Constitution and the 
principles of government which they 
established, when, in reality, those quo- 
tations when written were in reference 
to the Articles of Confederation. 

It behooves us to examine carefully 
the Articles of Confederation, the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and the Consti- 
tution itself. And, if we are to arrive at 
@ proper perspective and present a true 
reflection of the facts surrounding the 
origin of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment and the place of the U.S. Sen- 
ate in it, we must consider each in the 
light of the other and the conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. 

The Articles of Confederation, stand- 
ing alone, proved insufficient for suc- 
cessful operation of a central govern- 
ment. 

Each State had one vote in the Con- 
tinental Congress. And on most major 
issues a three-fourths vote of all States 
was required. 

The States and their people were wary 
of the tyranny of central governments 
and despotic rulers. They were, by in- 
stinct, hesitant to surrender any portion 
of their newly won sovereign powers and 
their blood-won liberties. 

The price at which they agreed to sur- 
render a portion of them was the creation 
of the U.S. Senate. 

We must remember that the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention were 
chosen either by the Governors or the 
legislatures of their States. They were in- 
structed to press for either revision or 
amendment of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; but, in no event, to give up the 
principle of sovereignty and equality of 
the States. 
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Though the Articles of Confederation 
afforded no basis for a worthwhile 
scheme of amendment or revision, many 
of the delegates nonetheless held fast to 
the principle that any new Constitution 
must include equality of state represen- 
tation. 


From first to last the Convention stood 
for the protection of private economic 
interests, a stronger central authority, 
a stabilized monetary system, orderly 
legal processes and a republican form of 
government—but not for an unlimited 
democracy. 


The motivating spirit of the Conven- 
tion—not expressed, but clearly under- 
stood—was to make the Nation safe from 
unlimited democracy. Madison’s own 
notes, as well as the papers of most of 
the other delegates, make such an inten- 
tion unmistakable. 


Perhaps the clearest exposition of the 
intention of the Founding Fathers as to 
the role of the Senate is contained in 
Madison’s own account of his own par- 
ticipating in the debate on the subject. 
“Madison’s Journal” quotes the author, 
both directly and indirectly, as follows: 


In order to judge of the form to be given 
to this institution, it will be proper to take 
a view of the ends to be served by it. These 
were first to protect the people against their 
rulers; secondly to protect the people against 
the transient impressions into which they 
themselves might be led. A people deliberat- 
ing in a temperate moment, and with the 
experience of other nations before them, on 
the plan of government most likely to secure 
their happiness, would first be aware, that 
those charged with the public happiness, 
might betray their trust. An obvious pre- 
caution against this danger would be to 
divide the trust between different bodies of 
men, who might watch and check each other. 
In this they would be governed by the same 
prudence which has prevailed in organizing 
the subordinate departments of government, 
where all business liable to abuses is made 
to pass through separate hands, the one 
being a check on the other. 


Mr. President, Madison’s transcript of 
his own words, continues thusly: 


It would next occur to such a people, that 
they themselves were liable to temporary 
errors, through want of information as to 
their true interest, and that men chosen for 
& short term, and employed but a small por- 
tion of that in public affairs, might err from 
the same cause. This reflection would nat- 
urally suggest that the government be so 
constituted as that one of its branches might 
have an opportunity of acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of the public interests. An- 
other reflection equally becoming a people on 
such an occasion, would be that they them- 
selves, as well as a numerous body of Repre- 
sentatives, were liable to err also, from fickle- 
ness and passion. . . . 

It ought finally to occur to a people de- 
liberating on a government for themselves, 
that as different interests necessarily result 
from the liberty meant to be secured, the 
major interest might under sudden impluses 
be tempted to commit injustice on the mi- 
nority. In all civilized countries the people 
fall into different classes having a real or 
supposed difference of interests. There will be 
creditors and debtors, farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers. There will be particu- 
larly the distinction of rich and poor. It was 
true as had been observed by Mr. Pinckney 
we had not among us those heriditary dis- 
tinctions, of rank which were a great source 
of the contests in the ancient governments 
as well as the modern States of Europe, nor 
those extremes of wealth or poverty which 
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characterize the latter. We cannot, however, 
be regarded even at this time, as one homo- 
geneous mass, in which everything that af- 
fects a part will affect in the same manner 
the whole. In framing a system which we 
wish to last for ages, we should not lose 
sight of the changes which ages will produce. 
An increase of population will of necessity 
increase the proportion of those who will 
labor under all the hardships of life, and 
secretly sigh for a more equal distribution of 
its blessings. These may in time outnumber 
those who are placed above the feelings of 
indigence. According to the equal laws of 
suffrage, the power will slide into the hands 
of the former. No agrarian attempts have yet 
been made in this country, but symptoms, of 
a leveling spirit, as we have understood, have 
sufficiently appeared in certain quarters to 
give notice of the future danger. How is this 
danger to be guarded against on republican 
principles? How is the danger in all cases of 
interested coalitions to oppress the minority 
to be guarded against? Among other means 
by the establishment of a body in the gov- 
ernment sufficiently respectable for its wis- 
dom and virtue, to aid on such emergences, 
the preponderance of justice by throwing its 
weight into that scale. 


Madison then goes into a third-person 
account of the remainder of his presen- 
tation on the subject, writing: 


Such being the objects of the second 
branch in the proposed government, he 
thought a considerable duration ought to be 
given to it. He did not conceive that the term 
of nine years could threaten any real danger; 
but in pursuing his particular ideas on the 
subject, he should require that the long 
period of life, as would render a perpetual 
disqualification to be re-elected little incon- 
venient either in a public or private view. He 
observed that as it was more than probable 
we were now digesting a plan which in its 


operation would decide forever the fate of 
republican government, we ought not only to 
provide every guard to liberty that its preser- 
vation could require, but be equally careful 
to supply the defects which our own experi- 
ence had particularly pointed out. 


Mr. President, Madison made it clear 
in even the early deliberations of the 
Founding Fathers that they were under- 
taking to establish an entirely new con- 
cept of government—one which be nei- 
ther pure democracy nor pure republic, 
but rather a product of compromise in 
which the interests of all groups, present 
and future, would be fully protected. 

He made it equally plain that the sec- 
ond legislative chamber then being de- 
vised—and which we now know as the 
Senate—would be the safeguard of mi- 
nority thought and interests. 

While the question of the ratification 
of the new Constitution was before the 
people of the country, Madison, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and John Jay—over 
the common pseudonym of “Publius’— 
wrote and published in the press of that 
day a series of 94 articles explaining the 
various passages of the new instrument. 

Those essays are unrivaled in the whole 
mass of constitutional literature for 
clarity, power and illumination. After 
their appearance they were brought to- 
gether and published in one volume en- 
titled “The Federalist,” a work to which 
I have earlier referred. That volume is 
recognized by historians as the most au- 
thoritative source of contemporaneous 
interpretation and construction of the 
origin of the U.S. Constitution and the 
institutions of the U.S. Government. 
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For an exposition of the precise effects 
of this new form of government, we must 
turn to letter 9 written by Alexander 
Hamilton as it appears in the 1787 edi- 
tion of “The Federalist.” In it he wrote: 

The proposed Constitution, so far from 
implying an abolition of the State govern- 
ments, makes them constituent parts of the 
national sovereignty, by allowing them a 
direct representation in the Senate, and 
leaves in their possession certain exclusive 
and very important portions of sovereign 
power. 


Hamilton was joined in that view by 
Madison who later wrote in letter 45 as 
follows: 

The State governments may be regarded 
as constituent and essential parts of the 
federal government; whilst the latter is no- 
wise essential to the operation or organiza- 
tion of the former. 


Our Government was not designed or 
intended to be purely national in char- 
acter under which unlimited majorities 
might trample a helpless minority. Madi- 
son in letter 39 cited several propositions 
of constitutional construction to prove 
that point and concluded in these words: 

The proposed Constitution, therefore, even 
when tested by the rules laid down by its 
antagonists, is, in strictness, neither a na- 
tional nor a federal Constitution, but a com- 
position of both. 


Madison explained that ratification of 
the Constitution by sovereign States was 
a Federal act; representation in the 
House, a national act; representation in 
the Senate, a Federal act; election of the 
Executive, a compound National-Federal 
act, with emphasis on the former; in 
exercising its delegated powers, a Federal 
act; and in amending the Constitution, 
again, a compound National-Federal act. 

Those, Mr. President, are the checks 
and balances written into the organic 
law to protect the people, to protect the 
people’s rights and to protect the sover- 
eignty of the several States. 

Discussing the sources from which the 
powers of the Government were to be 
derived, Madison said of Congress: 

The House of Representatives will derive 
its powers from the people of America, and 
the people will be represented in the same 
proportion, and on the same principle as they 
are in any legislature of a particular State. 

The Senate, on the other hand, will derive 
its powers from the States, as political and 
co-equal societies; and these will be repre- 
sented on the principle of equality in the 
Senate, as they are in the existing Congress. 


Mr. President, let us observe closely 
that part of the language which says: 
“as they are in the existing Congress.” 

That reference, Mr. President, is to the 
Continental Congress and we know that 
it was based, without exception, on 
equality of the States as sovereign enti- 
ties. And that is the heritage of the 
Senate. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Senate was 
created to be—and is, in fact, today—the 
great repository of State sovereignty on 
the national level. So-called majority 
rule, cloture, and unlimited democracy 
are as foreign to the constitutional con- 
cept of this body as it is possible to be. 

The U.S. Senate was created out of 
compromise. 

The delegates to the Constitutional 
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Convention were deadlocked hopelessly 
over the Virginia plan which was favored 
by the larger States and the Jersey plan 
which had the support of the less popu- 
lous States. 

Out of that conflict came a sugges- 
tion for resolving the differences. Dr. 
William Samuel Johnson, of Connecti- 
cut, according to the Secret Debates of 
the Convention, was the first to take the 
floor; and, in the course of his remarks, 
made a suggestion which subsequently 
was adopted and gave a leading character 
to the Constitution. He observed: 

It appears to me that the Jersey Plan 
has for its principal object, the preserva- 
tion of state governments . . . I could have 
wished that the supporters of the Jersey 
system could have satisfied themselves with 
the principles of the Virginia Plan; and that 
the individuality of the states could be sup- 
ported. It is agreed that on all hands, that 
a portion of the government is to be left 
to the states. How can this be done? It can 
be done by joining the states in their legis- 
lative capacity with the right of appointing 
the second branch of the legislature to rep- 
resent the states individually. 


With those words, Mr. President, was 
born the plan for the creation within 
the National Government of a protective 
repository for the sovereign powers of 
the sovereign States. The discussion 
which followed naturally related to the 
makeup and composition of the Senate. 

Madison urged that the Senate be so 
constituted as to have “permanency and 
stability.” 

The Senate is the safeguard of State 
sovereignty on the national level. 

The point has been made that the Sen- 
ate’s cloture rule is more liberal than the 
similar rules of most State senates. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Senate of the United States cannot legiti- 
mately be compared in any terms with 
either State senates or with assemblies 
of foreign nations. 

To attempt to make such compari- 
sons is to misconstrue totally the unique 
position which the U.S. Senate occupies 
in our Federal-State structure. 

It is essential to our interests as a 
nation that we keep vital and inviolate 
our system of checks and balances of 
which the continuing nature of the Sen- 
ate and freedom of debate within it are 
integral parts. 

With continuity of direction and un- 
limited debate in the U.S. Senate, all 
Americans have the assurance that no 
act jeopardizing their rights ever will be 
proposed without some Member of the 
Senate having the opportunity to resist 
it and to warn the Nation of its conse- 
quences. 

Jefferson’s reverence for protection of 
minority opinion through the rules of 
parliamentary procedure is evidenced by 
the following quotation from the preface 
to his Manual: 

Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, used to say it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he 
was a young man, from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of administration, and 
those who acted with the majority of the 


House of Commons, than a neglect of, or 
departure from, the rules of proceeding; that 


these forms, as instituted by our ancestors, 
operated as a check and control on the ac- 
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tions of the majority, and that they were, 
in many instances, a shelter and protection 
to the minority against the attempts of 
power. So far the maxim is certainly true 
and is founded in good sense; that as it is 
always in the power of the majority, by their 
numbers, to stop any improper measures 
proposed on the part of their opponents, the 
only weapons by which the minority can de- 
fend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power are the forms and rules 
of proceeding which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary, from time to 
time, and have become the law of the House, 
by a strict adherence to which the weaker 
party can only be protected from those ir- 
regularities and abuses which these forms 
were intended to check and which the wan- 
tonness of power is but too often apt to 
suggest to large and successful majorities. 

And whether these forms be in all cases 
the most rational or not, is really not of so 
great importance. It is much more material 
that there should be a rule to go by, than 
what that rule is; that there may be a uni- 
formity of proceeding in business not sub- 
ject to the caprice of the Speaker or capri- 
clousness of the members. It is very material 
that order, decency, and regularity be pre- 
served in a dignified public body. 


On a subsequent occasion, Jefferson 
had this to say concerning the protec- 
tion of minority interests: 

Bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will to be rightful, must be 
reasonable; that the minority possess their 
equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate would be oppression. 


It is a certainty, Mr. President, that 
the proponents of gag rule in the Senate 
can obtain little in the way of aid or 
comfort from the greatest liberal of all 
times, Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
the Senate not deceive itself as to what 
is at stake in this debate. 

The fact that opponents of free debate 
come back session after session with 
their schemes to stifle free speech in the 
Senate would indicate that their purpose 
far transcends the mere revision of rules 
to be followed in this Chamber. 

In fact, Mr. President, the issue is one 
with ramifications which extend to the 
yery heart of our form of government 
and candor compels the conclusion 
that the effect—if indeed not the goal— 
of these repeated efforts, if successful, 
would be to repudiate the Senate’s as- 
signed constitutional role. 

In truth, Mr. President, the pending 
resolution is an attack upon the Senate 
itselfi—upon the stature, prerequisites, 
and prerogatives of each Senator in na- 
tional affairs and every other responsi- 
bility incident to the senatorship. 

It is an attack which threatens the 
whole fabric of our form of govern- 
ment—which strikes at the very vitals of 
representative government—which aims 
a death blow to the States as political 
entities. 

It is part of the continuing attack 
which seeks to destroy the best aspects 
of our Federal-national system and sub- 
stitute, therefore, the worst aspects of a 
national system—an attack which seeks 
to centralize more and more power in 
Washington and to make big government 
bigger and less responsive to the will of 
the people. 

Mr. President, it is the firm conviction 
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of the Senator of Georgia that the Sen- 
ate, by further weakening rule 22, will 
be inviting a sustained campaign to 
destroy it as a unique and essential insti- 
tution of government and to turn it into 
a useless appendage to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A victory for the advocates 
of gag rule today will be but a signal for 
an assault on the seniority system and, 
in turn, all the other safeguards which 
have given stability and responsibility to 
the Senate of the United States. 

Through the medium of free debate, 
Mr. President, the Senate provides the 
machinery by which all measures affect- 
ing the lives, fortunes, and sacred honor 
of the American people can be put to the 
critical test of unhurried examination 
by the collective intellect of a body ex- 
pressly created as one of our govern- 
mental checks and balances. 

Those who would destroy that right 
contend it imperils democracy and 
thwarts the wishes of the majority. In 
their zeal they forget that its very pur- 
pose is to provide a restraint upon the 
abuses of unbridled majority rule, and, 
even more important, to protect the 
rights of the minorities of this Nation. 

Our wise Founding Fathers were aware 
that the excesses of democracy can be 
as fearful in their consequences as are 
the excesses of totalitarianism. To safe- 
guard against both extremes, they gave 
us our republican government with its 
delicately contrived system of checks and 
balances, of which freedom of debate in 
the Senate is at least an implied, if not 
actual part. 

George Haynes in his book, “The Sen- 
ate of the United States, Its History and 
Practices,” made this point with the fol- 
lowing apocryphal story found on page 
4 of his first volume: 

There is a tradition that on his return 
from France, Jefferson called Washington to 
account at the breakfast table for having 
agreed to a second chamber. 

“Why,” asked Washington, “did you pour 
that coffee into the saucer?” 

“To cool it,” quoted Jefferson. 

“Even so,” said Washington, 


legislation into the senatorial 
cool it.” 


“we pour 
saucer to 


Alexis de Tocqueville in chapter 15 of 
his book, “Democracy in America,” of- 
fered this observation on the danger of 
unbridled majority rule: 

If ever the free institutions of America 
are destroyed, that event may be attributed 
to the unlimited authority of the majority, 
which may at some future time urge the 
minorities to desperation, and oblige them 
to have recourse to physical force. Anarchy 
will then be the result, but it will have been 
brought about by despotism. 


All of the great injustices of history 
have been committed in the name of un- 
checked and unbridled majority rule. 

The late Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, in one of the most forceful 
speeches ever delivered before the Senate, 
observed with great truth that: 

The majority crucified Jesus Christ. 

The majority burned the Christians at the 
stake. 

The majority drove the Jews into exile and 
to ghetto. 

The majority established slavery. 

The majority chained to stakes and sur- 
rounded with circles of flame martyrs 
through all the ages of the world’s history. 
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The majority jeered when Columbus said 
the world was round. 


The majority threw him into a dungeon 
for having discovered a new world, 

The majority said that Galileo must recant 
or that Galileo must go to prison. 

The majority cut off the ears of John Pym 
because he dared advocate the liberty of the 
press. 


Senator Reed, speaking on the same 
subject, also declared: 


Strike down this safeguard of public dis- 
cussion, apply the gag, and imagine, if you 
please, that it is applied only to pass good 
measures, only to accomplish the virtuous 
and the wise and the holy, only to bring the 
thing of rectitude; imagine that if you please. 
He is a fool, he is every kind of fool that has 
ever cursed the earth or cursed himself, who 
thinks that any power will always be used 
wisely and justly .... Why should there not 
be some place in this country where the vir- 
tues or the iniquities of proposed legislation 
could be exposed without gag, without rule, 
without limit; some place where every public 
act must come under the surveillance of men 
who have complete freedom of speech? 


When we hear the cry of majority rule 
in the Senate, we should take into ac- 
count a few simple facts about the origin 
and composition of the Senate. 

It is impossible to apply to this body 
with any degree of accuracy the prin- 
ciple of popular majority rule as we usu- 
ally consider it. The very composition 
of the United States where all States 
have an equal vote prevents such an ap- 
plication. 

It is possible for various combinations 
of 51 Senators to represent anywhere 
from 20 to 80 percent of the country’s 
population. 

The Senate, in the light of history and 
the Constitution, is much more than 
another legislative body. 

It is, in reality, a continuing council 
of States sitting as an integral part of 
the Federal Establishment—a protective 
repository on the national level for the 
sovereignty of the sovereign States. 

It was with plain design that our 
Founding Fathers created it as a watch- 
man over all operations of our National 
Government. 

And it was with deliberate intent that 
they conferred upon it the broadest pow- 
ers to act as a checkmate on unwar- 
ranted centralization of authority. 

Our far-seeing forefathers well real- 
ized that the House of Representatives 
would be both too large and too imper- 
manent to fulfill those desired ob- 
jectives. 

They knew there could never be free 
debate in the House and that important 
bills would pass that Chamber without 
sufficient study and deliberation. 

And, perceiving those problems, they 
put their faith in the U.S. Senate and 
bestowed upon it the major responsi- 
bility for keeping faith with posterity. 

The Senate has afforded continuity 
and stability to our Government. The 
Senate has stood as a bulwark against 
usurpations of power. Now is no time 
to forget the lessons of history. 

The Senator from Georgia does not 
share the claim that the United States 
is “failing freedom” in the world. 

The Senator from Georgia does not 
share their contention that this Senate 
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is a decadent instrumentality “unrespon- 
sive to democracy.” 

The Senator from Georgia does not 
admit their assertion that any Member of 
this Senate lacks either vision or patriot- 
ism. 

The Senator from Georgia is indignant 
at the implication that he, or any other 
Member of this Senate, would consent 
to serve under, let alone defend, any 
rule of procedure which could to any 
degree be as reprehensive and alien to 
the American concept as opponents of 
rule 22 would picture it to be. 

One wonders, Mr. President, whether 
those who make such assertions include 
in their reference the distinguished and 
respected former President of the United 
States—Hon. Harry S. Truman—who 
himself served with honor for many years 
as a Member of the Senate. Undoubtedly 
they must because Mr, Truman was 
quoted only 2 years ago as stating: 

The reason I like the Senate and wish I 
was in it is because it has unlimited debate. 


One must also question, Mr. President, 
whether they also include one of the most 
outspoken liberals ever to sit in this 
body—the late Honorable William Lan- 
ger, of North Dakota—who refused to 
equate liberalism with advocacy of gag 
rule. 

A cherished letter is one which the 
Senator from Georgia received from this 
distinguished public servant several years 
ago. It is to the point of this debate and, 
because it summarizes so forcefully the 
points this speaker would make, I read 
it as follows: 


Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: I have been ad- 
vised that another effort will be made to 
change Rule 22 when the 86th Congress con- 
venes. 

After 18 years experience in the United 
States Senate, I am unalterably opposed to 
limiting debate in the Senate, the one place 
left in this world for free and untraąmpiled 
discussion. My views upon this have been 
stated so often on the Senate floor that it is 
not necessary for me to fully restate them 
here. 

Don't you think it mighty strange when old 
timers like Bob LaFollette and Charles Mce- 
Nary and men of their fine type totally re- 
jected the limitation of debate that some 
Senators on the pretext of passing some civil 
rights bill are going to give those opposed 
to liberal legislation the chance to wreck the 
passage of liberal bills. As Senator McNary 
so well stated, “A good bill never has been 
killed by a filibuster, but many a bad bill 
has been prevented from becoming law by a 
few fighting liberals.” 

To go back even further into the history 
of unlimited debate in the Senate, I quote 
Senator Harris of Tennessee, who in 1891, 
stated as follows: “So I assert with absolute 
confidence that from the 26th day of March 
1806, there has been no proposition to limit 
general debate in the Senate that has not 
been rebuked as an attack upon free speech 
and upon the rights of the States and the 
legislation as well as to civil liberty. They 
have been, as they ought to have been in- 
variably defeated.” $ 

It is interesting to note from Senator 
Harris’ quotation that unlimited debate is 
most necessary to protect our civil liberty, 
whereas today the proponents of the change 
of Rule 22 would destroy that protection to 
civil liberties just because they feel that a 
civil rights bill cannot pass under existing 
Rule 22. 


Mr. President, I interpolate to point 
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out that they are in grave error because 
we have passed a multiplicity of civil 
right bills with rule XXII on the books. 
In fact, we have passed so many that it 
is doubtful that the mind of man could 
conceive of any civil rights legislation 
that the Congress of the United States 
had not already enacted into law. 

I continue reading: 

I would like to reiterate what I said on the 
Senate Floor on March 11, 1949, in discuss- 
ing Rule 22 when I stated, “I wish to say 
that during the eight years I have been here, 
I have voted for every bill, without exception, 
calling for the establishment of civil rights 
in this country. So, today, I wish to make 
it very plain that I vote to override the de- 
cision of the Vice President, I am still a firm, 
fighting friend of civil rights—just as strong 
a friend of civil rights as I ever was; and if 
the Democrats will begin tomorrow or Mon- 
day with a really serious effort to carry out 
Mr. Truman’s civil rights program, I assure 
my friend the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. Lucas) that he will find me voting with 
him every single time. I hope the Democratic 
party will do that. I hope they begin on it 
right away, and never quit until they secure 
the enactment of that civil-rights program. 
I think they will receive a great deal of sup- 
port from Senators on this side of the aisle.” 

I believe that we, the members of the 
Senate, can best understand the great need to 
have complete debate on the Senate Floor 
if we would study the speeches of our pre- 
decessors in office. 

For example, read the speech of Senator 
LaFollette of March 8, 1917, beginning on 
page 40 in the Congressional Record in which 
he also quotes from Senator George Gray 
(Delaware); Senator John Coit Spooner (Wis- 
consin); Senator Henry Moore Teller (Colo- 
rado) who spoke on this subject on the 22nd 
day of January 1891. Speeches by other dis- 
tinguished Senators can be found in Volume 
116 of the Congressional Record, 51st Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, beginning on page 1670 
and running through pages 1740, where, in 
1841, many distinguished Senators from all 
sections of the country expressed the great 
need for unlimited debate. 

In closing, I regret to see such fine men as 
the proponents for a change of Senate Rule 
22 deceiving themselves in doing something, 
which if they succeed, I believe they will 
live to regret. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


Mr. President, there is nothing which 
the Senator from Georgia might add 
which would make more forceful the 
convincing argument which this fighting 
liberal made in defense of unlimited de- 
bate in the Senate. It is the considered 
opinion of this Senator that, in the space 
of one short letter, the late revered 
Senator Langer completely shattered 
every contention which might be made in 
the name of liberalism for the imposition 
of gag rule in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The suggestion of the late Senator 
from North Dakota that the Senate give 
attention to the great speeches made by 
Senators of the past on this subject is 
well taken. And it shall be the purpose of 
the Senator from Georgia at this time 
to do just that. 

The speech of Senator LaFollette to 
which Senator Langer referred in his 
letter is a classic defense of the role of 
the Senate in its constitutional perspec- 
tive and the vital part which free speech 
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within the Senate plays in its mainte- 
nance. I read from his words as follows: 

Believing that I stand for democracy, for 
the liberties of the people of this country, 
for the perpetuation of our free institutions, 
I shall stand while I am a member of this 
body against any cloture that denies free and 
unlimited debate. Sir, the moment that the 
majority imposes the restriction contained 
in the pending rule upon this body, that mo- 
ment you will have dealt.a blow to Liberty, 
you will have broken down one of the great- 
est weapons against wrong and oppression 
that the members of this body possess. 
This Senate is the only place in our system 
where, no matter what may be the organized 
power behind any measure to rush its con- 
sideration and to compel its adoption, there 
is a chance to be heard, where there is oppor- 
tunity to speak at length, and where, if need 
be, under the Constitution of country and 
the rules as they stand today, the constitu- 
tional right is reposed in a member of this 
body to halt a Congress or a session on a 
piece of legislation which may undermine 
the liberties of the people and be a violation 
of the Constitution which Senators have 
sworn to support. When you take that power 
away from the members of this body, you let 
loose in a democracy forces that in the end 
will be heard elsewhere, if not here. 


This dedicated public servant, Mr. 
President, who was selected as one of the 
five outstanding Senators of all times, 
continued in these words: 


The very fact that from its earlier days 
there has been free discussion in the Senate, 
and that the ablest and most patriotic 
statesmanship of the country has over- 
whelmingly defeated the kind of a rule 
pending here today, seems to me should 
make Senators hesitate to bring this reso- 
lution and secure its immediate considera- 
tion. ... This rule will furnish an additional 
incentive to hold back important legislation 
until the closing hours of a session as it 
makes the majority certain of success in 
carrying through its program. 


Senator LaFollette then proceeded to 
quote from the speeches of other great 
Senators of the past on this subject. He 
first referred to the words of the late 
Senator George Gray of Delaware as 
follows: 


It is all a farce to talk about the reason- 
able limit of debate in the opinion of ma- 
jorities, if you are to be content that free 
speech and liberty of debate have any place 
longer in American institutions. 

You say that the power of obstruction 
must be put down, must be taken from the 
minority, that it is intolerable, this oppor- 
tunity and liberty of obstruction that the 
minority has, when the majority makes up 
its mind. Very well. Let us destroy the 
power of obstruction and you have destroyed 
free parliamentary government. Obstruc- 
tion is the very weapon of liberty in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. There is no unim- 
peded path for a majority to walk in, no un- 
obstructed road for its will to be worked 
through, unless that road and that path 
lead to despotism. Obstruction in parlia- 
mentary proceedings by a minority has been 
the fruitful source of some of the grandest 
achievements of human liberty that this 
world has known. You cannot do away with 
it. You cannot destroy it without at the 
same time doing away with the muniments 
of freedom and destroying liberty itself. 

We can put up with obstruction, we can 
pay the price of our liberties, Mr, President: 
we can dispense with the haste and with the 
so-called business methods that obtain in 
some parliamentary bodies, because we are 
willing to pay the price of liberty. If you 
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want a smoothly-working machine, if you 
want a governmental framework that will 
produce at the least expense and in the 
shortest time given results, then I say go to 
your despotism, go to a crowned czar, or go 
to an unrestrained majority, an unobstructed 
Majority, and there you will get results 
speedily, quickly and inexpensively, without 
cost of time. But you will get other results, 
too. The spirit of freedom will have to die 
and the spirit of American Liberty will have 
to suffer a fatal lesion before that desirable 
state of things can be brought about... 

We do not need to cross the Atlantic yet 
for examples to follow in order that we may 
stifle debate on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States. That example does not com- 
mend itself to the good sense and to the 
patriotic instincts of the American people. 
Cloture, this foreigner, with strange air and 
mein, who can not talk the English-Ameri- 
can speech, who has not the accent of liberty 
on his tongue, comes here and is knocking 
at the door of the Senate for admission and 
to be taken in and made at home, It may 
do in France; it may do in Austria; it may 
do in Germany; but it will not thrive when 
transplanted on American soil...and I 
predict it will wither and die before another 
year has rolled around. 

What did Bentham say, that great political 
philosopher? 

“In France the terrible decrees of urgency 
for the closing of discussion may well be 
remembered with dread. They were formed 
for the subjugation of the minority and for 
the purpose of stifling argument which they 
dreaded.” 

And that is the purpose here. It is the pur- 
pose everywhere where it has ever been ap- 
plied. In the countries where it obtained as 
an institution, censorship of the press went 
hand in hand with it. You cannot stifle free 
debate and also keep a free press. You will 
after a while get impatient of the structures 
and the criticisms of a free, untrammeled 
press. 

Alien and sedition laws are of kindered 
blood with this rule. They did not flourish 
long in American soil. But they were good 
men who voted for those alien and sedi- 
tion laws ... They were somewhat shocked 
and scandalized at the freedom of the press, 
and they said, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont would say or has said in substance, 
“Oh, we do not oppose liberty; it is license 
that we oppose. We do not oppose freedom 
of debate; it is only unreasonable freedom 
of debate that we oppose.” And so they said, 
“The liberty of the press is dear to us; but, 
my friend, you must recollect there is a dif- 
ference between liberty and license, license 
will not do,... 

“Liberty of the press—we grant that. Let us 
see the article, Well, that may do; it is com- 
ing very near the verge of license, though; 
and, if it does, then the alien and sedition 
law, scandalum magnatum, must apply, and 
the editor must abide the pains and penal- 
ties. You must recollect in conducting this 
sheet that you are not to cross the line. 
Liberty we ought to maintain. Liberty! We 
all love liberty. Liberty of the press is one 
of the watchwords of freedom. But license, 
oh that is a different thing. License tends 
to the demoralization of the community; 
license tends to the sapping the foundation 
of social order, and it will not do to tolerate 
it.” 

And so Senators will find, when you at- 
tempt to draw the distinction between free- 
dom of debate and what is reasonable free- 
dom of debate that you will run into the 
same shadowy ground, and you will find 
yourself trespassing upon the liberties that 
belong to all American citizens and you will 
find you cannot erect any standard between 
liberty and license; you have got to leave it 
to work itself out by the good sense of the 
people themselves; and that has served from 
the beginning until now to save us from the 
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results that were prophesied from untram- 
meled liberty of the press. 

This measure is obnoxious to every senti- 
ment of American freedom. Its companions 
are such as I have described. It must go 
hand in hand with alien and sedition laws 
and with the censorship of the press, as it 
has in all the countries whence the cloture, 
this foreigner, this exotic has come. 

I do hope, I do believe, I express the con- 
fidence now as an American Senator, that 
there will be no line drawn in that alley 
that shall separate the friends and oppo- 
nents of this measure, but that the votes 
will cross that line and there will be a ma- 
jority—I trust not a partisan majority, but 
@ majority of American Senators who will 
continue to vindicate the great principles 
of American liberty and parliamentary free- 
dom as they have existed for a hundred 
years in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator at a place where he can yield 
to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE, Yes. I am delighted 
to yield to my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, first I 
want to say that I regret very much there 
are not more in attendance here to hear 
the Senator’s discussion of what I think 
are some of the fundamental, basic par- 
liamentary principles and mudsills of 
our form of government and also their 
very practical application over the years. 

I already know the answer to this ques- 
tion, but I would like to ask if it is not 
true that the Senator from Georgia has 
been here for a good number of years 
now when we have had this and directly 
related questions come up about the pro- 
posal to change rule XXII—that is, make 
it easier, by a smaller vote, to cut off 
debate? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. In fact, I have been in the 
Senate now for 14 years. At the begin- 
ning of every new Congress someone gets 
up and proposes to change the rule on 
free speech. The ultimate goal, of course, 
is to impose majority cloture, where a 
majority of one in this body can run ram- 
pant, untrammeled, unobstructed, any 
time they want to, over the other 49 
Senators. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that those 
of us who have consistently opposed this 
position, or opposed the changing of the 
rule and defended the rule that permits 
debate—even though it is under control, 
it is still a more liberal view for extended 
debate—even though we are accused of 
having in mind solely the prevention of 
the passage of civil rights bills, also have 
had in mind, as have other Senators who 
have voted for our position, uppermost in 
our minds always the idea of the very ba- 
sic concept of the Senate as a parlia- 
mentary institution of our Government, 
the protection of it, and those elements 
that go to make its distinguishing char- 
acteristics for real, true debate? Is that 
not true? Will the Senator comment on 
that? 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Before the Senator en- 
tered the Chamber, I read from the Fed- 
eralist Papers the language of Madison 
and Hamilton. They conceived the Sen- 
ate of the United States to be a forum 
of States, where each State, no matter 
how large or how small, no matter how 
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populous or how sparsely settled, would 
have an equal vote. This forum of States 
would be a checkmate against hasty, in- 
temperate, speedy, impassioned proposals 
of various kinds. In this forum of States 
they could consider each proposal delib- 
erately, to protect the various minority 
groups of this country. 

What is a majority today may be a 
minority tomorrow, and vice versa, as 
the Senator knows, sometimes on the 
same subject matter. 

We have seen in recent years rapid 
advances in electronic news transmis- 
sion, where the passions of the people 
can be inflamed almost instantaneously. 
If there is no such body as the Senate to 
check the Government, speedy legisla- 
tion can be adopted which the people 
will regret. 

I have already mentioned that free 
debate in the U.S. Senate had checked the 
ill-conceived Franklin Roosevelt plan to 
pack the Supreme Court, whereby he 
would put on that bench judges who were 
amenable to his views and would hold 
constitutional what he thought ought to 
be held constitutional, and hold uncon- 
stitutional what he thought ought to be 
held unconstitutional. 

I also mentioned the ill-conceived plan 
of President Truman, who was Presi- 
dent of the United States when we had 
a railroad strike, and he proposed put- 
ting the strikers into the Army of the 
United States, I believe that measure 
passed the House of Representatives 
with only 16 dissenting votes, without 
hearings, the same day the bill was pro- 
posed. When the measure came to the 
Senate, the then Senator from Ohio, the 
senior Mr. Taft, was in the Senate. He 
was not regarded as a particular friend 
of organized labor, but it was the sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio who stopped the 
hasty adoption of that plan to draft 
members of the railroad unions into 
the Army of the United States. 

Many examples have been cited on the 
floor of the Senate where, time after 
time, that has happened. 

On the contrary, I know of no bill that 
had the support of the people of the 
United States and a majority of the Sen- 
ate of the United States that was ever 
delayed permanently by free debate. 

The Senator mentioned civil rights a 
moment ago. Of course, in the early days 
when I came to the Senate a great horror 
was projected by the news media to the 
effect that rule XXII was thwarting civil 
rights bills, but, as the Senator knows, 
rule XXII is still on the books. The Sen- 
ate has passed a multiplicity of major 
civil rights bills, beginning in 1964, and 
about a half dozen since then. So rule 
XXII has nothing whatever to do with 
civil rights or any other specific piece 
of legislation. 

But it is proposed to strike down the 
rules of this body whereby a few Sena- 
tors, or one Senator, for that matter— 
it may be one against 99 if he has the 
courage of his convictions—can stand on 
this floor and state their convictions with 
force and clarity, where the news media 
of this country can pick it up and carry 
it to the people and can awaken the peo- 
ple of this Nation to the proposal that 
is under debate. The purpose, as I see it, 
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of rule XXII, is to slow down something 
that an intemperate majority may de- 
mand. We are always ready to vote when 
we are a majority; we are never ready to 
vote when we are a minority in the Sen- 
ate. But a majority may become a mi- 
nority, and vice versa. 

Since I have been in the Senate those 
who have proclaimed the loudest that 
they are opposed to rule XXII and want 
to strike it down are the very ones who 
use free speech the most. If this rule is 
ever destroyed, they will be the first to 
regret it. 

Last year, as the Senator knows, our 
majority leader said we had filibuster 
upon filibuster upon filibuster, and some- 
times a filibuster within a filibuster. That 
was true. The very ones who engaged in 
those filibusters were those who shouted 
the loudest against the filibuster and de- 
claimed the most against rule XXII. 

They were within their rights. Thus 
cloture motions were filed, and they did 
not get a majority vote in a single in- 
stance. 

So the Senate at that time thought 
free debate was much in order, and if 
they ever strike it down in this body, the 
character of the Senate, as I conceive it, 
will totally change, and it will become 
a useless appendage of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It will be something like the 
House of Lords, which is ceremonial only, 
and no real power is reposed in it. 

If we cannot preserve free speech in 
the U.S. Senate, I think the Senate might 
as well be abolished, and we go back to a 
unicameral system and let the House of 
Representatives handle it all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield right there—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the point that the 
Senator has just mentioned, should we 
abolish rule XX, which does afford this 
protection, does not the Senator think 
that it is virtually certain and obvious 
that the Senate would rapidly become 
the secondary legislative body in our sys- 
tem of government? 

Mr, TALMADGE. I do not think there 
is the slightest doubt of it. Just as the 
Senator entered the Chamber, I was 
reading a speech by former Senator Gray 
of Delaware. That speech was read to 
this body by LaFollette the elder of Wis- 
consin, “Fighting Bob,” they called him; 
his picture is out in the President’s Re- 
ception Room as one of the five greatest 
U.S. Senators of all time. 

It was the thrust of Senator Gray’s 
speech that with all of the frustrations of 
free speech, if we ever destroyed it, the 
liberties of the people would be 
destroyed. 

When I was reading that speech, I 
thought of the history of France. Sena- 
tors will remember that when Napoleon 
Bonaparte was installed, it was done— 
how? by the French Assembly, through 
artifice and trickery, with the assistance 
of Napoleon’s brother, who was the pre- 
siding officer. They had no rule of un- 
limited debate in the French Assembly at 
that time. 

Then I thought of one of the greatest 
books, I think, of all time, at least that I 
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have ever read, William L. Shirer’s “Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich.” 

Anyone who really loves liberty and 
freedom ought to read this book, because 
it goes into detail, and tells how easily it 
can be destroyed on page 198 of Shirer’s 
book. 

Hitler, you know, achieved power legi- 
timately in Germany. Hindenburg was 
President of the country, and when a 
vacancy occurred in the chancellorship 
of Germany, the President had the ap- 
pointive power to appoint a Chancellor, 
and he appointed Adolf Hitler Chancel- 
lor. 

Hitler had not assumed dictatorial 
powers at that time. His rowdies were 
roughing up people and roaming the 
streets, but they still had civil liberties 
in Germany. 

So Hitler and his Nazi Party came up 
with the idea of getting the Reichstag, 
which is the German legislative body, to 
pass what they called the Enabling Act. 

Let me read what Shirer says the En- 
abling Act was: 

The answer was given two days later, on 
March 23, in the Kroll Opera House in Berlin, 
where the Reichstag convened. Before the 
house was the so-called Enabling Act—the 
“Law for Removing the Distress of People 
and Reich (Gesetz zur Behebung der Not 
von Volk und Reich),” as it was officially 
called. Its five brief paragraphs took the 
power of legislation, including control of the 
Reich budget, approval of treaties with for- 
eign states and the initiating of constitu- 
tional amendments, away from Parliament 
and handed it over to the Reich cabinet for a 
period of four years. 


Imagine a bill of five brief paragraphs, 
that gave Adolf Hitler the power to han- 
dle the whole budget as he saw fit, to 
handle any treaties with foreign coun- 
tries as he saw fit, and even to amend 
the German constitution as he saw fit. 

What happened? I skip over to page 
199 of the same book, where it says: 


The Social Democrats, who bore a heavy 
responsibility for the weakening of the Re- 
public, would at least stick to their prin- 
ciples and go down—this one time—defiant- 
ly. But not the Center Party, which once had 
successfully defied the Iron Chancellor in 
the Kulturkampf. Monsignor Kaas, the party 
leader, had demanded a written promise from 
Hitler that he would respect the President's 
power of veto. But though promised before 
the voting, it was never given, Nevertheless 
the Center leader rose to announce that his 
party would vote for the bill. Bruening re- 
mained silent. The vote was soon taken: 441 
for, and 84 (all Social Democrats) against. 
The Nazi deputies sprang to their feet shout- 
ing and stamping deliriously and then, 
joined by the storm troopers, burst into the 
Horst Wessel song, which soon would take 
its place alongside “Deutschland ueber 
Alles” as one of the two national anthems: 


Raise high the flags! Stand rank on rank 
er. 


together. 
Storm troopers march with steady, quiet 


Thus was parliamentary democracy finally 
interred in Germany. Except for the arrests 
of the Communists and some of the Social 
Democratic deputies, it was all done quite 
legally, though accompanied by terror, Parli- 
ament had turned over its constitutional 
authority to Hitler and thereby committed 
suicide, though its body lingered on in an 
embalmed state to the very end of the Third 
Reich, serving infrequently as a sounding 
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board for some of Hitler's thunderous pro- 
nunciamentos, its members henceforth 
hand-picked by the Nazi Party, for there 
were to be no more real elections. It was this 
Enabling Act alone which formed the logical 
basis for Hitler’s dictatorship. From March 
23, 1933, on, Hitler was the dictator of the 
Reich, freed of any restraint by Parliament 
or, for all practical purposes, by the weary 
old President. 


Now, there were 84 votes cast against 
the Enabling Act, but they had no right 
of free speech and no real debate. If they 
had had a rule XXII in the German leg- 
islative body, it is entirely possible that 
84 determined men might have made 
their voices heard, and they might have 
thwarted Hitler at that time. But they 
did not do it. They surrendered their 
legislative prerogatives to the chancel- 
lor. When they did that, the dictatorship 
began, and the worst tyranny in all 
human history, resulting in the worst 
war in all human history. 

People may say, “Well, that cannot 
happen here.” It might not. I hope not. 
But it happened in Germany. It hap- 
pened in France under Napoleon. De- 
mocracy, at some time or other, has died 
throughout all human history, and the 
tragic thing about it is that democracy 
as it did in the German legislative body, 
committed suicide. 

I hope that the Senate will not weaken 
itself by changing this rule of free 
speech, 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield to me—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator has read one of the most tragic 
chapters in all history, and it is cer- 
tainly a clearcut warning to our Na- 
tion. Even though we have been far more 
advanced, in a general way, in freedom 
and liberty than have predecessor Ger- 
man nations, there is a great deal of 
similarity between our country and its 
background and that of the fine people 
of Germany, who found themselves the 
victims of this aggression. And just 
think, 12 short years later, after the 
passage of that act of which the Sena- 
tor has read, what the whole German 
people had been brought to: Their na- 
tion in rubble and ruin, many of their 
people destroyed, and countless millions 
of others who had been destroyed in the 
wake of the destruction set off by this 
dictator. I think—and I say this with all 
the responsibility I have—that it can 
happen here. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It has happened 
throughout all human history. It has 
happened to many governments on the 
face of the earth which were republics 
and democracies. 

Mr. STENNIS. Those people had a 
Christian background, had many of the 
common, basic principles of civilization 
that we have had. It can happen here. I 
am not saying that it will. God forbid. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It happened in Ger- 
many. It happened in France under Na- 
poleon. It happened in Italy under Be- 
nito Mussolini. It happened in England. 
Who was the one in England who ran the 
Parliament—— 

I am not predicting that this is going 
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to happen unless rule XXII is kept as 
it is. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Neither am I. But 
if rule XXI is kept in its present form, 
it cannot happen here, unless the troops 
come into the Senate and drive us out 
with bayonets. 

Mr. STENNIS. The principle for which 
rule XXII stands is certainly one of the 
main pillars of our form of government, 
especially the legislative branch. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a more effective 
check. on the executive branch. We say 
that we believe in these checks and bal- 
ances—the independence of the legisla- 
tive from the judicial and from the ex- 
ecutive, particularly. ‘ 

This is where things have to stop—in 
the Senate. The stop-look-and-listen 
sign is always up. Here matters have to 
stop for examination. The opposition 
may not be right in its position, as the 
Senator has said, but it has a chance to 
be heard and to analyze and to expose 
the whole proposition to the judgment of 
millions of others. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, STENNIS. I believe, as one who 
has been through many of these debates 
and has been here a long while, that if 
we change this rule, those of us who 
defended it the strongest are not going 
to be the first victims. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. STENNIS. The first victims of 
this change will be the so-called liberal 
group—and I use that term respectfully. 
Those of us who have defended the rule 
have already been doctored up prettty 
much so far as the passage of legislation 
is concerned here. But we are still talking 
about principles—the mud-sills and the 
hard rock foundations of our form of 
government, particularly the legislative 
branch. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As the Senator 
knows, in the other body they haye no 
rule of free debate. They have the previ- 
ous question rule. A relatively younger 
member of the other body cannot even 
speak 3 minutes unless the chairman 
will yield him time, So there is no effec- 
tive check in the other body. 

If the Senate changes this rule so that 
we do not have continued free speech, 
we will have no legislative body in 
Congress where speedy action can be 
thwarted. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

I have great respect for the House of 
Representatives. As a practical matter, 
they could not have rule such as this. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It was not designed 
for that purpose. They are elected by 
the people on the basis of population, 
whereas Senators represent States. 

Mr, STENNIS. The membership in the 
House is too large to permit the opera- 
tion of a rule such as this. 

A few years ago, on a highly important 
matter concerning one of my colleagues 
in the House, highly important to his 
district, of vital importance, this Repre- 
sentative, in opposition to a measure, 
was permitted to speak 3 minutes. He 
had 144 minutes in his own right, and 
he was permitted, under the rule, to 
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borrow 114 minutes from a friend of his 
from another State. So in that vital, 
devastating proposition there, he had a 
total of 3 minutes to get his views over 
to his colleagues on the floor of the 
House. 

Will the Senator yield to me further 
for one comment? 

Mr. TALMADGE, I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have very fine men 
coming into the Senate now, as we have 
had in years past, every 2 years, and, 
more and more, is it the Senator’s ob- 
servation that these new Members come 
in here and some of them are already 
pledged, perhaps in a campaign, to vote 
to modify rule XXII? My question is 
this: Has it been the Senator’s observa- 
tion that after a Senator has been here 
for some time and has seen the workings 
and the operations and has seen how 
these problems unfold and the necessity 
for exposure and some delay, for better 
understanding, almost without exception 
these men modify their views? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. And that they have a 
greater recognition of the need for such 
a rule than they had before? 

Mr. TALMADGE, That is true. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not referring to 
any individual. I respect all those who 
have views contrary to mine, and I hope 
that this vote will not come until the new 
Members have had a better chance to 
dig in and find out what the vital issue 
really is. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Senator 
for his participation and his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Senator LaFollette, then pro- 
ceeded to quote from Senator Henry M. 
Teller of Colorado, who said: 

I myself will not vote for anything, di- 
rectly or indirectly, which will indicate the 
right of the majority to censure the minor- 
ity, or that will look directly or indirectly 
to any method, either legal or moral, which 
may prevent any Senator from exercising his 
judgment in securing delay whenever he 
thinks he ought to do so. 

I believe there ought to be somewhere in 
the Government of this country a place 
where unrestricted and untrammeled de- 
bate may be had. I believe it was the pur- 
pose of the creation of this body that de- 
liberation and thought and delay might be 
secured for great questions which might for 
the time being unduly agitate the public 
mind, either because of intense partisanship 
or any other reason ... , I believe that there 
is nothing which can sọ secure to the Ameri- 
can people righteous and just legislation as 
the right on this floor to discuss in every 
way and to delay by every method which 
shall meet the approval of Senators acting 
under oath all bills or measures which they 
think are improper and unwise. 


Next Senator LaFollette recited from 
the speech of Senator John C. Spooner 
of his own State of Wisconsin. I quote 
therefrom. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to this. This is what 
Senator LaFollette said to one of his col- 
leagues, John C. Spooner, from his State 
of Wisconsin: 

There was a time when I was in favor of 
& cloture, I have been a member of this body 
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now for 12 years. I have been very constant 
in my attendance upon its sessions; I have 
been somewhat active in all controversial 
matters which have been before the Senate. 
I have seen times when Members of this 
body impelled not by partisanship but only 
by the strongest possible motives of con- 
Science, felt constrained to resist the passage 
of measures which they thought were un- 
constitutional or which they thought, if con- 
Stitutional and passed, would be subversive 
of great public interests. 

I am frank to admit that years ago, when 
I was first a Member of the Senate and a 
struggle of that kind came, I was very restive 
under it, I thought that a minority ought 
not to be able to obstruct the passage of 
legislation. 


So the comment of the Senator from 
Mississippi was true in that particular 
instance, and I have no doubt that it is 
true in many other instances. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator— 
if he will yield—for bringing that to our 
attention and bringing it forward in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I continue to read 
Senator LaFollette’s remarks: 


But, Mr President, I do not believe there 
is any legislative body in this world which 
accomplishes as much in a deliberate, 
thoughtful and careful way as the Senate 
accomplishes under its existing rules, The 
very freedom which is accorded to Senators 
here assures debate, which would not occur 
if we had a previous question. There would 
of necessity be an exclusion of many from 
debate. 

I have often seen in the newspapers and I 
have often heard it said that debate is of no 
effect in this body, That is not true. I appeal 
to every Senator here if the contrary is not 
true, as shown at every session repeatedly 
upon full debate, because Senators desire 
here to get at the right. Sometimes we are 
constrained by political prejudice and more 
or less of partisanship where proposed legis- 
lation may have a political phase, but in 
the matters of legislation almost universally 
debate in this body has had great weight, 
and many members have risen and acknowl- 
edge a change of view because of a discus- 
Sion which has taken place. It would be 
quite absurd to have it understood that de- 
bate is of no consequence here. 

This power to stop the hasty passage of 
bills by single objection in the afternoon 
sometimes when we take up the calendar 
has been of infinite benefit to the country. 
We rely largely upon committees. Sometimes 
the committees act hastily and improvident- 
ly—all the committees. Sometimes bills are 
reported along toward the end of the session 
by @ poll of the members of the Committee, 
and it has often happened that objection to 
& bill has delayed it for an hour until the 
Senator in charge could explain it; and it has 
often happened the delay brought about a 
conference which disclosed a defect in the 
bill which was remedied by amendment. 

It is true that when a bill is objected to 
by a single’ Senator, it is possible under the 
rules, to move to proceed to its considera- 
tion. I appeal to Senators that that rarely 
becomes necessary, and by common consent, 
as a rule, when a measure is objected to, 
tt goes oyer for examination, and that delay 
seldom fails to be useful. 

For one I have become convinced that 
under the rules of the Senate as they are the 
interest of the public, of the whole country, 
is better subserved than it would be had we 
a cloture. 


The Senator from Wisconsin then pro- 
ceeded to quote at considerable length 
from an address by Senator David Tur- 
pie of Indiana. It is a magnificent dis- 
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course on this subject and I read from 
it: 

The true rule is there is but one way, and 
has been but one way since 1806, of procur- 
ing or bringing about a vote of the Senate 
upon any measure, and that way is the way 
of unanimous consent. Theoretically one 
might think, if that is the case and one 
Member of this body may at any time pre- 
vent a vote upon any measure, legislation 
has not been very frequent, has been very 
rare, has been very uncommon in this branch; 
but practically it will be seen that the one 
Member objecting to unanimous consent, this 
missing unit, has been always absent. He has 
been conspicuous by his absence. So that 
votes upon the passage of bills, final votes 
upon the determination of any questions 
whatever have been as frequent here as in the 
other branch of the National Legislature; and 
taking the whole body of legislation, sub- 
jected as it has been to this rule in the Sen- 
ate that a vote cannot be taken without 
unanimous consent, whatever other effect the 
rule has had it has not had the effect to 
diminish the amount or quantity of legisla- 
tion or the sum of useful, important and ef- 
fectual legislation upon all subjects which 
the people demanded. 

It is very often said, sir, that the majority 
in this country rules—I have heard it re- 
peated, once or twice in the discussion upon 
the question of cloture—and, therefore, that 
the majority in this body should rule, 

That statement is much too broad, wheth- 
er it be applied to the whole country or to 
the Senate of the United States. It is much 
better made in this way, and can be only 
truly made in this way; the will of the 
majority expressed under the form of law, 
or in the form of law, or by the form of law, 
or in accordance with the form of the law, 
governs in this country and governs in this 
body, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The first form of law to which the major- 
ity is subject is the Constitution of the 
United States, and with respect to this body 
the second form of law is in its own rules. 
The majority in this body controls its ac- 
tion when action is taken. It passes a bill 
or defeats a bill. But the majority in this 
bill has never decided either when action 
shall be taken or whether action shall be 
taken at all. That has always depended upon 
the unit, the smallest possible majority. It 
is the smallest conceivable minority of this 
body which determines the question when 
action or whether action shall be taken. 

I heard this body characterized the other 
day as a voting body. I disclaim that epithet 
very distinctly. I have heard it described 
elsewhere as a debating body. I disclaim that 
with equal disfavor. This body is best deter- 
mined by its principal characteristic. The 
universal law and genius of language have 
given a name to this body derived from its 
principal attribute. It is a deliberative body— 
the greatest deliberative body in the world. 

Now voting is an incident to deliberation, 
and debate is an incident to deliberation; 
but when a body is chiefly characterized as 
deliberative there is much deliberation apart 
from discussion and debate, and wholly apart 
from what is called the business of voting. 

The essence and the spirit of a body like 
ours, now over a century old, may be best 
gathered from its rules of action, the body 
of law governing it always very small, now 
very brief. Of the 21 rules properly affecting 
parliamentary procedure in this body, 11 re- 
late to the subject of deliberation. More than 
one-half relate exclusively to that subject 
and haye nothing to do with debate or vot- 
ing. I suppose that the form of law under 
which the will of the majority must control 
this body embraces at least the rules which 
govern us. Here is Rule 22, one which touches 
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us every day. I think it is the most fre- 
quently operative of any rule in the Senate. 


Senator Turpie then proceeded to read 
the precedence of motions as stated in 
rule XXII and then continued in these 
words: 

Now, there is not a single one of these 
motions which relates to a vote of this as- 
sembly, to debate by it, but all relate pri- 
marily to the business of this body, which 
is deliberation. Take, for instance, the mo- 
tion to adjourn. What relation has that to 
the merits of any bill or measure pending 
before this body? Take the motion to ad- 
journ, the first in precedence, taking prece- 
dence of any question pending here, what 
possible relation has that to the merits of 
any question pending? None. 

What is the reason, then, why the motion 
to adjourn has attached to it this superla- 
tive excellence that it shall be first in order 
and shall precede all others? 

I have heard it very frequently said the 
motion to adjourn is always in order, and 
it is very seldom out of order. The Chair 
is bound almost in any circumstances to 
entertain it. It has become almost a maxim, 
the motion to adjourn is always in order. 
It has not always peen ın order. The rule is 
only as old as the resolution of 1806. Prior 
to that time the House could not adjourn 
(I am speaking of another parliamentary 
body) while the speaker remained in the 
chair; and the speaker, a servile tool of the 
Crown, remained in the chair 26, 48 and even 
at one time, as it is said, 50 hours, failing 
to recognize the motion to adjourn, refusing 
to put it, refusing to consider it, and holding 
the body in session simply by his presence 
in the chair. 

It was under such necessity that the rule 
now become a maxim, the statute now worn 
out, has become the common law of parlia- 
mentary bodies, that the motion to adjourn 
shall always be in order; and the reason given 
for it is that private conference among mem- 
bers is preferable to debate, and that the 
body must always have an opportunity at 
least of resorting to privy conference if it 
so determine. 

I might go on and notice each of these 
nine dilatory motions, in detail to show how 
every one of them relates solely to delibera- 
tion, to show how every one of them relates 
to deliberation, to show how this Rule 22, 
connected as it is with all our procedure 
here, daily hourly, has characterized and will 
characterize this body as long as it exists 
as preeminently deliberative. 

All these dilatory motions resting in Rule 
22 have their foundation in a rule yet older 
than any in this compilation. It is a rule 
older than the Senate of the United States 
itself. All these dilatory motions, relating to 
deliberation, so carefully guarded, so long 
observed, so characteristic of the Senate of 
the United States, are founded upon a rule 
to which all our rules are subject, sir, the 
first rule of parliamentary proper, is found 
in the Constitution of the United States: 

“The yeas and nays of the members of 
either House in question shall, at the de- 
sire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the Journal.” 

The whole series of dilatory motions and 
parliamentary action upon subjects here 
rests for foundation upon the rule I have 
just read from the Constitution of the 
United States. I speak of it as the first rule 
of this body. It is the first. It is older than 
any of the other rules. It is the first; it is 
& part of the paramount law of the land. 

One might think in reading it casually, 
that there has certainly been a mistake by 
the framers of the Constitution; that, as was 
said by Homer, they nodded when they put 
such a mere, surface, at first thought, pro- 
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vision, into and made it a part of the or- 
ganic law, as they might have provided in 
that instrument, sir, that you should arise 
to your feet when putting a question to the 
body, or that a Senator in addressing you 
should rise from his seat, 

Sir, this provision does not belong to that 
class. Why is it found in the Constitution of 
the United States? Senators have claimed 
here that a provision that a vote shall be, 
and must be taken at some state, at a cer- 
tain state—in other words, the closure—is 
imperious, is, in the language of the honor- 
able and learned Senator from Connecticut, 
absolutely necessary to the transaction of 
what is called the business of the Senate and 
the business of the country. 

Why, then, was not provision made for 
cloture in the Constitution of the United 
States? The question may be asked, why 
should the Constitution makers have con- 
cerned themselves at all about a parliamen- 
tary rule for the government of this body? 
But as they have done so, it becomes very 
legitimate to ask why they did not provide 
for the cloture and for the cessation of de- 
bate, as it is said such rules exceed in neces- 
sity and importance all other parliamentary 
rules. 

Let us examine this parliamentary rule in 
the Constitution. What was the object of 
it? Some man might say the object of this 
was to make a record. Sir, there was no 
necessity of such a provision to make a rec- 
ord. Records were made long before this 
provision of the Constitution. The majority 
had always the power to require the record 
to be made of a vote, and that was the former 
method; and the minority, a minority of 
one, had always the power to have his vote 
entered of record, wither “nay” or “yea,” and 
when all the nays were put in the record the 
absentees and the yeas were very apparent, 
and vice versa. There is not the slightest use 
in the intendment of common parliamentary 
law of the world then existing to have in- 
serted for such a reason this provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, 


Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the cogent remarks of the Senator from 
Indiana as quoted by Senator LaFollette 
in his famous speech: 


Then it is said that the object of this pro- 
vision was to assist in the passage of bills, or 
in other words to assist the business of en- 
actment as distinguished from the business 
proper of this body, deliberation. Let us look 
at it in that view. It is not said that the yeas 
and nays of members shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on any 
bill pending, on the passage of any bill pend- 
ing; it is said ‘on any question,’ the most 
immaterial, the most irrelevant, the one most 
remotely connected with the business pend- 
ing before this body. For instance, on the 
question of adjournment, the question to 
postpone indefinitely or to a certain day, 
the question to amend, on any of these dila- 
tory motions, one-fifth of the Members pres- 
ent may demand a roll call and a record; 
and that roll call and record was not, as I 
have shown very clearly, for the purpose of 
showing how a bill was passed; it relates to 
any question. Making a record was amply 
provided for. The reason for the roll call and 
record is that deliberation is the province of 
this body. It is the office of this body. At- 
tendance may be compelled; deliberation is 
compelled by this rule. Voting is hot com- 
pelied, and cannot be compelled. 

This rule, sir, is found, as I have said be- 
fore in the organic law. It is much aggran- 
dized, it is glorified by the company in which 
it is associated. This rule that one-fifth 
of the Members of this body may at any 
time demand a roll call is placed alongside 
of the inhibition against bills of attainder 
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and ex post facto laws. It is placed alongside 
of the affirmative power of Congress to de- 
clare war, to conclude peace, to contract al- 
lances. It is placed alongside of that great 
prerogative writ of personal liberty, habeas 
corpus. 

It belongs to that character of legislation, 
except that of habeas corpus may be sus- 
pended, but not even in case of invasion, not 
even in case of rebellion, can the great 
power of the potent fifth of the membership 
here ever be questioned, delayed or ignored, 
no matter what is pending or how irrelevant 
it may be to what is called or may be thought 
the chief business of this body. The object 
of this rule was not to facilitate the passage 
of laws; it was not to make a record; it was 
to compel deliberation. It was to give the 
minority a day in court. It may be a long 
day, broken, interrupted, full of excitement, 
in which a question is tossed from side to 
side as a ball between two animated bands 
of players. It is just in the midst of this 
excitement that the rule of the Constitu- 
tion comes; that it says with imperious man- 
date, let this cease. Let the roll be called. 
Let your communication be yea, yea and 
may, nay. It makes a pause. It compels 4 
pause. This rule is and always has been an 
element of force. It is not the cloture; it 
forces and compels deliberation, not enact- 
ment. It is on the side of the minority, not 
on that of the majority. 

Now take this form of law, the rule in the 
Constitution which I have just read, in 
connection with Rule XXII in our body of 
law to which I have referred. Establish the 
proper connections between them, as we have 
often here seen done, and the operative 
regulations, with the rule in the Constitution 
compelling a record, a roll call, and with 
the rule in our body compelling the enter- 
tainment in their order of nine different dila- 
tory motions, having no possible reference to 
merits, it will be seen that under the form of 
law, the highest possible form of law, de- 
liberation is distinctly the business, prov- 
ince and the office of this body. 


Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will not further detract from the consti- 
tutional function of this body by making 
it impossible for men of strong convic- 
tions to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and state their views at some length in 
order that they might get their message 
to the country and alert the country to 
the perils and the weaknesses of proposed 
legislation. 

If this rule is further weakened by this 
body, the Senate will cease to serve the 
great function it has served for almost 
200 years as a forum of the States and 
as a deliberative body where hot issues 
that divide our people can be cooled 
and where laws that are thrust upon our 
people have some unanimity of support. 

Mr. President, when there is an all- 
powerful central government and laws 
are rammed down the throats of people 
faster than they are willing to accept 
them, you will find disrespect for the 
government, anarchy, rebellion, or pos- 
sibly dictatorship. 

I hope our country can continue to 
serve as a sovereign government of 50 
sovereign States where laws are enacted 
by the elected representatives of those 
50 sovereign States and that the laws 
have the support of our 50 States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to my friend 
and neighbor, the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator will 
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recall that in the early days of this 
Republic, Thomas Jefferson spoke out 
very strongly in favor of unlimited de- 
bate in the Senate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I quoted from Thomas 
Jefferson before the Senator returned 
to the Chamber. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a matter of fact, 
Thomas Jefferson was the author of 
Jefferson's Manual of Rules. If I recall 
correctly. I do not have it before me 
now. When it came to rules for the 
House he urged the previous question. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When it came to 
the Senate, it was an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. He said the Senate 
was the place where there should be 
deliberation. I assume the Senator 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
the following quotation, but I wish to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
quote it again. Thomas Jefferson said: 

The rules of the Senate which allow full 
freedom of debate are designed for the pro- 
tection of the minority and this design is 
part of the warp and woof of our Constitu- 
tion, You cannot remove it without damaging 
the whole fabric. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted the 
Senator has brought to the attention of 
the Senate the quotation to which he has 
just referred. I did not quote it in my 
remarks. I have read it on many occa- 
sions. The Senator referred to Thomas 
Jefferson, who is probably the most able 
man our Nation ever had. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And of course, in 
many respects, Thomas Jefferson was 
certainly one of the fathers of our demo- 
cratic system. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I recall correctly, 
Thomas Jefferson was a little concerned 
when he discovered that the Constitu- 
tional Convention had decided on setting 
up two bodies, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. He started out with 
the idea that there should be a legisla- 
ture which was close to the people, and 
that was an elected legislature, one 
elected at frequent intervals. It was hard 
for him to conceive the idea of a Senate, 
the Members of which were named by 
the State legislatures instead of being 
elected by the people. 

There is an old story, and I know the 
Senator is familiar with it, that when 
Thomas Jefferson came back from Eu- 
rope, he said to George Washington, as 
they were standing and drinking tea, 
“Why did you devise a Senate?” 

George Washington said, “Why did 
you just pour that tea in your saucer?” 

Thomas Jefferson said he had done so 
in order to cool the tea. 

George Washington said, “That is 
why we created the Senate, to give time 
for deliberation, consideration, and cool- 
ing off.” 

During the course of our history, there 
has been a lot of good cooling off in the 
Senate. Does the Senator agree with 
that? 


TALMADGE. The Senator is 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I do. I thank the 
Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr, Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


REFORM OF DRAFT SYSTEM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HANSEN) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On April 23, 1970, in a message to the 
91st Congress, I proposed that the na- 
tion embrace a new approach to meeting 
our military manpower requirements— 
an approach that recognized both the 
necessity for maintaining a strong na- 
tional defense and the desirability of 
ending the draft. 

In that message I put forth two sets 
of proposals. 

The first set of proposals dealt with 
the fundamental question of how this 
nation should raise the armed force nec- 
essary to defend the lives and rights of 
its people and to fulfill its existing com- 
mitments abroad. 

After carefully weighing both the re- 
quirements of national security and the 
desirability of reducing infringements on 
individual liberties, I urged that we 
should begin moving toward an end of 
the draft and its replacement with an 
all-volunteer armed force, with an eye 
to achieving this goal as soon as we can 
do so without endangering our national 
security. 

The second set of proposals dealt with 
reforming the draft system itself, while 
this continues to be needed in the im- 
mediate future to maintain our armed 
strength as we move toward an all-volun- 
teer force. 

Now, more than nine months later, I 
am even more strongly convinced of the 
rightness of these proposals. Now, as 
then, the objective of this administra- 
tion is to reduce draft calls to zero, sub- 
ject to the overriding considerations of 
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national security—and as long as we need 
the draft, to make it as fair and equita- 
ble as we can. 

Over the past nine months the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Director of Se- 
lective Service have initiated a compre- 
hensive series of steps designed to help 
us achieve that goal. Average draft calls 
are now substantially lower than they 
were when this administration assumed 
office, and we have significantly im- 
proved the consistency and fairness of 
the draft system. We shall continue these 
actions at an accelerated pace. 

However, to continue the progress that 
now is possible toward both goals—to- 
ward ending the draft, and in the mean- 
time making it more nearly fair—legis- 
lative as well as Executive action will be 
needed. 

ENDING THE DRAFT 

Since my April 1970 message, a 7.9 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in the 
rate of basic pay has been enacted that 
will raise the pay of members of the 
Armed Forces by almost $1.2 billion a 
year. Building on this base, I am sub- 
mitting a number of legislative proposals 
(some of which were previously submit- 
ted to the 91st Congress) which, together 
with Executive actions I shall take, would 
move us substantially closer to the goal 
of an all-volunteer force. 

—I propose that we invest an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion in making military 
service more attractive to present 
and potential members, with most of 
this to be used to provide a pay raise 
for enlisted men with less than two 
years of service, effective May 1, 1971. 
If approved by the Congress, this ac- 
tion would result in a total addi- 
tional investment of $2.7 billion for 
military manpower, and would sub- 
stantially reduce the present inequity 
in the pay of men and women serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. The pro- 
posed pay raise would increase rates 
of basic pay at the entry level by 50 
percent over present levels. Also, I 
am proposing increases in the quar- 
ters allowance for personnel in the 
lower enlisted grades. 

—I am proposing a test program of 
special pay incentives designed to at- 
tract more volunteers into training 
for Army combat skills. 

—Existing law provides that as general 
adjustments are made in civilian 
pay, corresponding increases will be 
made in military pay. In addition, I 
am directing the Secretary of De- 
fense to recommend for the 1973 fis- 
cal year such further additions to 
military compensation as may be 
necessary to make the financial 
rewards of military life fully com- 
petitive with those in the civilian 
sector. 

—The Department of Defense, through 
Project Volunteer, has been actively 
engaged in expanding programs de- 
signed to increase enlistments and 
retentions in the services. A fair level 
of pay, while necessary, is only one 
factor in increasing the relative at- 
tractiveness of a military career. I 
will propose that approximately one- 
fifth of the additional $1.5 billion be 
devoted to expanding our efforts in 
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the areas of recruiting, medical 
scholarships, ROTC, improvement of 
housing, and other programs to en- 
hance the quality of military life. 
—During the past year, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has reviewed the 
policies and practices of the military 
services and has taken actions to em- 
phasize recognition of the individual 
needs and capabilities of all military 
personnel. These efforts will be con- 
tinued and strengthened. 
EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


No one knows precisely when we can 
end conscription. It depends on many 
things—including the level of military 
forces that will be required for our na- 
tional security, the degree to which the 
combination of military pay increases 
and enhanced benefits will attract and 
hold enough volunteers to maintain the 
forces we need, and the attitude of 
young people toward military service. 

Current induction authority expires on 
July 1, 1971. While I am confident that 
our plan will achieve its objective of re- 
ducing draft calls to zero, even the most 
optimistic observers agree that we would 
not be able to end the draft in the next 
year or so without seriously weakening 
our military forces and impairing our 
ability to forestall threats to the peace. 
Considerations of national security thus 
make it imperative that we continue in- 
duction authority at this time. 

Normally, the Congress has extended 
induction authority for four year inter- 
vals. I propose that this Congress extend 
induction authority for two years, to 
July 1, 1973. We shall make every en- 
deavor to reduce draft calls to zero by 
that time, carefully and continually re- 
examining our position as we proceed 
toward that goal. 


REFORM OF THE DRAFT 


As long as we must continue to rely 
on the draft to meet a portion of our 
military manpower requirements, we 
must make the draft as equitable as pos- 
sible. To that end I am proposing legis- 
lation to modify the present draft law, 
including the resubmission of recom- 
mendations I sent to the Congress last 
year. This proposed legislation would: 

—Permit the phasing out of under- 
graduate student deferments, and 
also exemptions for divinity stu- 
dents. 

—Establish a uniform national call, 
by lottery sequence numbers each 
month, to ensure that men through- 
out the country with the same lot- 
tery numbers have relatively equal 
liability to induction by their local 
boards. 

In addition, the legislation I am pro- 
posing includes a number of other 
amendments which will improve the ad- 
ministration of existing law. 

For the immediate future we will need 
the draft and, moreover, even when the 
draft has been ended, we will have to 
maintain some form of a standby sys- 
tem that could be re-activated in case 
of emergency. Therefore, I urge favor- 
able Congressional action on these pro- 
posals to reform the draft and make it 
as nearly fair as we can for the time it 
is needed. 
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While the reforms proposed in our ex- 
isting draft system are essential, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that they 
are improvements in a system that will 
be used only as long as the draft is nec- 
essary. 

This Congress has both the power and 
the opportunity to take an historic ac- 
tion. As I stated in last year’s message, 
with an end to the draft we will demon- 
strate to the world the responsiveness 
of our system of government—and we 
will also demonstrate our continuing 
commitment to the principle of ensuring 
for the individual the greatest possible 
measure of freedom. 

I urge the 92nd Congress to seize this 
opportunity, and to make the bold de- 
cisions necessary to achieve this goal. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, January 28, 1971. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Hansen) laid before the 


Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate with respect to 
the limitation of debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) 
to postpone until the next legislative day 
the consideration of the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 9, a resolution 
to amend rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I intend to address my- 
self to the pending matter. Primarily, 
however, I have an announcement to 
make, which will be of interest to Sena- 
tors, about a hearing for next week, and 
I will make this statement now so that it 
will be distributed to Senators. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, the authority for induc- 
tion under the Selective Service pro- 
visions expires this June 30, and one of 
the most significant legislative items 
which will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services this entire 
session will be the matter of the draft 
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and such related items as may be pro- 
posed by the executive branch. 

This issue will, of course, be fully de- 
bated and discussed in both Houses, and 
it is essential that the hearings begin 
promptly in order to resolve this mat- 
ter well before its expiration date of 
June 30. 

I wish to announce, therefore, that the 
Committee on Armed Services will start 
hearings next Tuesday, February 2, at 
10 a.m., on the legislation being proposed 
by the executive branch on Selective 
Service amendments, together with their 
proposals on military compensation. The 
witnesses will be Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs Roger T. Kelley, and Director of 
Selective Service Dr. Curtis Tarr. 

The Department of Defense officials 
will cover the military manpower re- 
quirements and the needs for the exten- 
sion of the draft, together with the mili- 
tary pay proposals. Dr. Tarr will testify 
on all portions of the biil as well as the 
extension and will discuss the present 
operation of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. President, it is anticipated that 
the testimony of the executive branch 
officials will probably take up the hear- 
ings on Tuesday and Wednesday. On 
Thursday, Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY 
will testify before the committee. I am 
inviting other Senators if they wish to 
testify on this subject. I extend to them 
that invitation and ask them to let me 
know or let the staff know whether they 
wish to testify, and I will immediately 
arrange a series of days when they may 
testify. 

This is a highly important piece of 
legislation. I am anxious that we get the 
essential principles, as well as basic 
changes, if any, clearly outlined, spelled 
out in the record fully, for the benefit 
of all Senators and the public. To that 
end, we will hold the necessary hearings. 
But I do not think that that means that 
we should have to sit there day after 
day and carry on for testimony that is 
highly repetitive. 

After we get these broad outlines 
covered and all Senators who wish to do 
so have testified, we are going to have 
some outside witnesses, but not great 
volumes of repetition. We will admit for 
the record certain written remarks that 
witnesses may present. I think that very 
briefly we can get the Department's tes- 
timony on it and move right on in to 
complete the hearings—not rushing 
them—but completing them as soon as 
we can. 

Mr. President, following the hearings 
next week, it is my intention to schedule 
the opportunity for a limited number of 
outside witnesses to testify on this mat- 
ter. It may be that due to the large num- 
ber of organizations, some may have to 
submit their statements for the record. 
The committee will make certain that 
views are heard on all aspects of this 
matter. 

Ishould note that the executive branch 
has not formally transmitted its pro- 
posals on either selective service or mili- 
tary compensation. It is anticipated, 
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however, that these items will be received 
prior to the hearings next Tuesday. 

Mr, President, I would like to add tomy 
comments on selective service by stating 
that following our completion of testi- 
mony on the draft, the committee expects 
to schedule hearings on the new legisla- 
tion which requires an authorization for 
the active duty strengths of the Armed 
Forces for each fiscal year as a condi- 
tion precedent to the appropriation of 
funds for this budget activity. As the 
Senate may recall, this is a new statutory 
requirement enacted as a part of last 
year’s fiscal year 1971 Procurement Au- 
thorization Act. 

I would also like to indicate that mili- 
tary procurement authorization hearings 
for the coming year will be scheduled as 
promptly as possible following the hear- 
ings I have just discussed. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would note 
that the Armed Services Committee 
workload this session will be increased 
about 40-percent due to the additional 
legislative items to be considered this 
year over the normal workload for the 
past two sessions. We must, therefore, 
proceed with dispatch on all items in or- 
der to meet our legislative responsibili- 
ties on a timely basis. That workload will 
be increased because the Selective Serv- 
ice Act comes up this year, and that is 
to be added to the regular procurement 
authorization and other legislative mat- 
ters to come before us. 

Also, this year there is going to be a 
special request of the administration—as 
I understand and read in the newspa- 
pers—with reference to the so-called 
volunteer army, which is going to re- 
solve largely around a special pay bill 
that will increase considerably the pay 
of the man who volunteers. I think that 
is entitled to a chance to be heard fully. 
The committee proposes to hear testi- 
mony on that subject as soon as we finish 
the testimony on the major principles 
of the Selective Service Act. 

I want to warn Senators and the pub- 
lic at large that we should not become 
confused or think of these two as merg- 
ing or one displacing the other. What- 
ever may be the future, some years 
ahead, as to a so-called volunteer army— 
which means all volunteers for all the 
services, however that may be developed 
way down the line somewhere—we must 
keep our eye on the ball and know and 
realize that what we must have now, for 
this year and next year and for several 
years, in my opinion, is a meaningful 
Selective Service Act. That is the pri- 
mary problem and the primary legisla- 
tion that is going to be before us. In my 
opinion, I believe that that act will have 
to be extended for a year. It is confusing 
and I think misleading—although not 
intended that way—to talk about hav- 
ing a so-called volunteer army any time 
soon and to go off on a tangent as to 
what might possibly be done. We must 
meet the immediate needs for sound leg- 
islation, and I think we can. 

We will give full consideration to any 
matter that is brought before the com- 
mittee, or any other place, with reference 
to the so-called volunteer army. A num- 
ber of Senators introduced bills last year, 
but a full bill never was presented on the 
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subject of renewal of the Selective Serv- 
ice by the administration. The whole 
matter was Carried over until this calen- 
dar year. 

As I said on the floor last fall, we might 
be able to hold hearings when we re- 
turned following the election, but as we 
all recall, there was not time with the 
matters pending to go into subject mat- 
ters of that kind. This is the earliest start 
we can make to move this matter along 
rapidly. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 9) 
amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, coming 
now to the matter pending before the 
Senate, I do not think we will take up 
anything this year that will have quite 
the consequences as the proposals that 
relate to rule XXII, which covers a 
principle in parliamentary law and in 
the function of the Senate and in our 
form of government, that nothing more 
far-reaching or more important will be 
considered and disposed of this year than 
sey very broad and fundamental sub- 

ect. 

It has been debated many times over, 
it is true. Many efforts have been made 
to change the rule in the past 15 to 20 
years—and even before that time. It has 
had the utmost consideration, and most 
of those times, after due consideration, 
the decision has been to stay the hand 
of change because it was thought that 
some rule along that line was needed, 
that the present rule to apply a two- 
thirds vote to cut off debate was the 
nearest to a best rule and the most satis- 
factory rule that could be obtained and, 
therefore, the Senate, under its rules, 
declined further to amend rule XXII, 

I think those decisions have been 
sound during all that period of time when 
the present rule was in effect in its pre- 
sent form. The so-called liberal legisla- 
tion, or the so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion that had been proposed has been 
passed and is now the law of the land. 
The salutary principle, though, of a cer- 
tain amount of extended debate being 
guaranteed on any subject matter has 
been preserved. We have seen the pen- 
dulum swing to where it is the so-called 
liberals now—and I use that term re- 
spectfully—who are invoking the restric- 
tive features of rule XXII in order to 
avoid having an immediate vote, or a 
rapid vote, on a proposal in which they 
are interested one way or another. 

That does delay the Senate sometimes, 
but it is a very small price to pay. My 
main point now is that we have swung 
around to where it is the so-called lib- 
erals who are using rule XXII now, more 
than any other group, If we liberalize 
that rule and make it easy to cut off de- 
bate or to cut it off by a smaller number 
of Senators being required to vote to cut 
off debate, then I have no doubt in my 
mind that the liberals will be the first 
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victims of such a change. However, that cations, it multiplies their power many 


is a matter for them to pass judgment on. 

I am primarily interested, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the preservation of the Senate, 
which is a coequal branch with the House 
of Representatives. The two together 
compose the legislative authority and 
the legislative power of our entire Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am vitally concerned that there be 
some place where, under the rules, any 
measure or any problem can be stopped 
long enough to “stop, look, and listen,” 
and examine carefully the situation and 
weigh the consequences. 

Under our system, with a much larger 
personnel in the House of Representa- 
tives than in the Senate—and I have 
great respect, of course, for the member- 
ship in the House, but it is a large mem- 
bership—theirs is not the practical place 
to have this safeguard. That is what this 
principle is, a safeguard. So, either have 
it here in the Senate or not have such a 
safeguard at all. 

It has been often argued that if we 
change the rule, a majority will control 
the disposition of any matter, in a very 
quick procedure, as is done in the House, 
so that we will subordinate the Senate, 
in a way, to the House of Representatives 
and the Senate will have no real power 
or influence in the legislative branch of 
the Government. I do not think that is 
the main issue at all, however that might 
go. I think we would lessen our power 
and the real importance of the Senate, 
but I think that would be an incidental 
effect and not the main issue, not the 
main consequence of such action. The 
main consequence would be that this is 
the last place, this is the last forum, this 
is the last spot in our parliamentary sys- 
tem where a halt can be called and thor- 
ough examination made. When we de- 
stroy that procedure, there is no other. 

I think that has been the basic fight, 
on the basis of a great deal of the fight 
over rule XXII for over 50 years, one 
might say, since there was a rule XXII, 
because in the old days, of course, there 
was no limitation. So that we can say 
that has been the basic issue and the 
basic principle involved, really, since the 
origin of our form of Government. 

I think it is more important now than 
ever not to change rule XXII, consider- 
ing the great increase in our population, 
the diversity of its citizenship, the di- 
versity of our society today and the con- 
flict in the economy and the competition, 
that is, one area of the country, in vari- 
ous ways, arrayed against another; but 
even more than that, the powerful infiu- 
ence of organized groups within our soci- 
ety today. 

I think that is the biggest change in 
our form of Government in a century 
which has affected the Government so 
far, more than the changeover to the 
automotive age, then to nuclear weapons, 
and even in the field of ordinary elec- 
tronics. I believe that the powerful im- 
pact of organized groups, whether orga- 
nized for social or economic purposes, or 
whatever they are, their pressures on the 
elected representatives in Government 
are becoming greater every year. With 
the advent of electronics in communi- 


times over. 

I am not afraid of them. I am not 
running from the problem, But we know 
it is growing and we should keep our 
eyes open to how it is affecting us. I use 
that as one of the main reasons why 
rule XXII, or the restrictions in it, is a 
safeguard and should be kept as it is. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. I was just 
making the point about the growing im- 
pact of organized groups in this country. 

Mr. LONG. I am glad I walked into 
Chamber at that point because there are 
things happening in this country that we 
are just not aware of and the public 
does not know about. For example, the 
President sent us a very controversial 
program which bedeviled a number of 
people with reference to public welfare. 
In fact, the first year the program started 
the cost would be about $4.5 billion, and 
the number of people on public welfare 
would be doubled. 

We believe that over the period of time 
that program could cost $50 billion, $60 
billion, or even $100 billion. It is fraught 
with hazards, when we see what would 
happen if we expanded that program to 
make it more generous, as undoubtedly 
pressure would dictate once it went into 
effect. 

It surprised me to find that one-half 
hour before the President submitted his 
State of the Union message to Congress, 
on one of our major networks Mr. Moyni- 
han had prepared a program explaining 
what the President had in mind. This 
program was shown across the width and 
breadth of the country at the very time 
we were marching to the House Chamber. 
Not a Member of the Senate and not a 
Member of the House had any idea what 
was being published to the American 
people, even though it was being pub- 
lished to possibly 50 million Americans. 
People not knowing better, and just hear- 
ing one side of the argument, would say 
that we should vote for it, even though 
we had not had an opportunity to ex- 
plain the other side of the argument. 

The Senator is well aware at this 
moment that when one does the best he 
can to educate the Senate or the country 
about a matter, other Senators are busy. 
They have other commitments. They 
cannot stay here all day to hear some 
Senator make a speech. A Senator mak- 
ing a speech receives scant attention 
with the result that one Senator must 
make his speech three times to get it 
across to the membership of the Senate. 

Tam told that some of the great Sena- 
tors, Senators such as Senator Borah, 
used to say: 

If you want your speech to be appreciated 
by a majority of the Senate, you have to 
make it about three times. You catch one 
group one time; another group a second time; 


and a third group the third time. But you 
cannot catch them all at one time. 


We recognize the ability of the Execu- 
tive to communicate with every Member 


of the Senate and with every Member of 
the House. For example, the President 


can have a nice little social affair and 
invite all Senators and all Representa- 
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tives and their wives and have about 
three meetings. He can invite all of these 
people to break bread at the White 
House. He can have his say and have 
everyone there under a situation where 
common courtesy would require every- 
one to go along and even applaud what 
he has to say if he can do so in con- 
science. Certainly, it would give him the 
benefit of the doubt. He can educate his 
people. 

When a single Senator finds that some- 
thing is wrong with a proposal, he can- 
not be heard by more than perhaps 10 
people the first time he speaks. He has to 
wage a campaign. It takes time. 

Has the Senator from Mississippi ever 
discovered over a period of time any bill 
which had compelling logic at all which 
has been defeated? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I do not think there 
has been a case where such a bill has 
been totally defeated. A bill has been 
delayed some, but time proved the wis- 
dom of that delay and a better bill was 
generally agreed on. A better bill has 
come out, because of that delay. When 
the measure finally became law, it worked 
better and was a sounder measure than 
before. 

There has been no total defeat of any- 
thing that had any merit to it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I applaud 
what the Senator has said, because, as a 
practical matter, no measure that had 
merit has been defeated by long debate. 
Usually it would be refined and the most 
objectionable features would be elimi- 
nated. The art of compromise would take 
effect. Bills of that sort may be popular 
to some people and repugnant to other 
people in other States. People work those 
differences out so that the people who 
are adversely affected do not think it is 
so adverse as they did in the first 
instance. 

In the long run, it becomes a much 
better piece of legislation because those 
who opposed it explained their reasons. 
Over a period of time someone finds a 
way to meet those objections. 

That is why I found myself compelled 
to ask the Senator if he knew of a single 
measure which has been a matter of con- 
tinued interest over this country that has 
not ultimately been resolved in the na- 
tional interest because of the debate, the 
compromise, and the accommodation 
that made it possible for some State or 
for some Senator to adjust their differ- 
ences and their views to others repre- 
senting a different area of the country. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I do not know of any case. 
Perhaps 30-odd years ago there was a 
proposal called the proposal to pack the 
Supreme Court that was made by the 
late President Franklin Roosevelt while 
he was President. 

I do not think there is any doubt that 
rule XXII kept that proposal from being 
enacted into law. 

On second thought people decided they 
did not want the Court packed, that they 
would rather put up with what they had, 
even though they disagreed with it, than 
to succumb to the proposal of filling the 
Court to meet some sentiment of the 
moment. 
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That was one of the most signal con- 
tributions to our Government that I know 
of in modern time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, my impres- 
sion was—and I relate this based upon 
what former Senator Ashurst, who was 
then chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, told me at dinners and luncheon 
parties that I attended from time to time 
when I first served here. It is a principle 
which is parallel and in many respects 
the same as what the Senator is speaking 
for. 

The fact that those who oppose some- 
thing could take the time to explain the 
fallacies involved in this was, because it 
was not a prolonged debate in the Senate 
itself so much as the fact that the op- 
ponents were successful in delaying this 
matter in the Judiciary Committee until 
the public could be aroused and express 
themselves to the Senators, 

When the bill was finally reported, 
even though Franklin Roosevelt was a 
very popular President, the country had 
decided to rise up against this proposal 
and express themselves to the Senators 
so that the measure was defeated. 

When it finally emerged from the Ju- 
diciary Committee, there was a favorable 
report, but it was in such bad shape with 
the people of the country that it could 
not be passed. However, the principle is 
exactly the same as the Senator has in 
mind. I ask the Senator if he agrees. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I do agree. It was 
due to the presence of rule XXII that 
the measure was not rushed on the ficor 
and passed. 

I am going to refer to some hearings 
that were held by our late Senator Rus- 
sell regarding the dismissal of General 
MacArthur by President Truman. For 
example, he was able to cool things off 
@ little and come down from the emo- 
tional surge we were in. If there had been 
a chance to rush in with some kind of 
a bill and have it passed quickly under 
the rules, there would have been some- 
thing done against President Truman, I 
am satisfied. I was there, and the Senator 
from Louisiana was there. The presence 
of rule XXII was the ally that the late 
Senator Russell had to slow this thing 
down until we could have a second 
thought, and when we did, we decided 
that we had better leave it alone. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have seen 
what happens in State legislatures, and 
I say this with all respect to State legis- 
latures. They meet for about 60 days. 
They have a time limitation, and they 
have a job to be done. They usually have 
severe rules which cut off debate in order 
to reach a vote. 

I recall situations where, perhaps, I 
would be the attorney for the Governor 
and he would be trying to pass a major 
tax bill that would not be popular with 
the people. Perhaps we felt that time 
would justify our position and we wanted 
to get the matter to a vote. In that case, 
about all one could do would be to try to 
keep the legislators in their seats and 
hold them there until we could get to a 
vote. On occasion, I bought club sand- 
wiches for every single member of the 
State senate and placed a bottle of milk 
along with the club sandwich on the desk 
of each State senator, and asked them 
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to stay there for 2 or 3 hours because we 
wanted to vote on some major measure. 

On those occasions, someone would 
move the previous question. I would not 
blame anyone for doing the same thing 
under those circumstances. We wanted 
to pass our program. But in a State legis- 
lature, one is restrained by the State 
constitution and State laws are subservi- 
ent to Federal laws. If a mistake is made, 
the people of the State have the power 
to correct it in short order. 

But I suggest to the Senator that the 
same thing is not true in the Federal 
Government. When we make a mistake, 
it takes a long time to correct it, and 
sometimes mistakes are never corrected. 
We deal here on a much broader founda- 
tion. It is much better not to make the 
mistake in the first instance. 

Rules which make it possible for the 
majority to run roughshod to the minor- 
ity in State legislatures are completely 
different on a national basis when we 
are dealing with all 50 States. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator made the distinction that 
in the State legislature there must be 
more rigid rules, but here, when we pass 
@ law, it immediately affects and is bind- 
ing on over 200 million people, and it af- 
fects the economy and everything 
throughout this vast Nation and not just 
one segment. It affects the entire Nation. 
This is the only place left where this 
slowdown for minute examination can 
be had. I wish to refer to the illustration 
the Senator has given. 

Just a few days before Christmas the 
press was lambasting and they said 
there were two filibusters going in the 
Senate at the same time. It was true. 
One of them was about the bill to which 
the Senator referred, that his committee 
had, the welfare bill. 

There was a great deal of publicity 
about that proposal before it went to the 
committee. It finally came here in a cer- 
tain form. There had been much propa- 
ganda before the measure got to the floor 
of the Senate. I know what they told the 
cities. They said: “We are going to relieve 
you of the burden. You are bankrupt.” 

They told the populous States the 
same thing. They told the so-called poor 
people: “We are going to double the 
amount you receive.” 

They said they were going to put on 
more than twice as many people. They 
said that 24 million people were going to 
be on the welfare rolls rather than 10 
million. Those people liked the idea of 
getting more money. The taxpayers were 
told: “Well, we are going to put them all 
to work.” 

So the taxpayers thought it sounded 
good to them. 

The bill came to the Senate. The com- 
mittee doubted some of the statements 
and they found it was not going to work 
that way. They found facts and figures 
about it that had not been brought out. 
I do not say that information had been 
suppressed or that it was misleading, but 
it had not been chewed up enough. The 
only ones who had said anything to the 
public were those who wanted to put it 
over. The only real debate was on the 
floor of the Senate, led by the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. That was a proposition 
that involved $4.5 billion a year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. That was the amount the 
public would have to pay for. It reminded 
me of a story I heard some time back 
about a lady who was a maid in a house- 
hold. A marriage proposal was made to 
her, so she told her boss, who was a judge, 
that she was going to have to resign her 
job, because she had met this fine man 
and he had made to her a proposal of 
marriage. That was on a Saturday. On 
Monday morning she was back to see her 
former boss and she said that she would 
like his help in filing for divorce. 

He said: “Gee, Mary, I do not under- 
stand that. You were so enthusiastic 
about that man. You thought you had 
met the man of your life, and now you 
want a divorce after being married only 
over the weekend.” 

She said: “Judge, that was the most 
ee man I ever met in my 

e.” 

That is about the case in connection 
with the so-called welfare reform pro- 
posal we have been discussing. When we 
looked into it it was not reform. Every- 
one who was already on the rolls of wel- 
fare would stay on them, every thief, 
crook, racketeer, and swindler that could 
be found. Some people were drawing 20 
welfare checks when they did not de- 
serve any. All those people were to be 
grandfathered in and guaranteed checks 
for all time to come. 

That would have redoubled welfare. 
States like Mississippi, which is repre- 
sented by the Senator (Mr. STENNIS) 
and his colleague, Jim EASTLAND, were 
going to have 50 percent of their popula- 
tion on welfare. If one were to ask why 
they did not support the bill, the answer 
is that you would not get anyone to work 
with so many people on welfare. The 
State of Louisiana would have a parallel 
situation. When one analyzed the mat- 
ter, it was a rather foolhardy scheme. 
But it could be brought in and it could be 
said it was welfare reform. “Either you 
vote for this or you are against the poor.” 

The way it turned out, the ability of 
those who could expose the shortcom- 
ings in the measure to have the time 
available to them to prove their point 
kept it from becoming law. 

I predict that what they sent us then 
will never become law. We may pass 
some so-called welfare reform, but it will 
be real welfare reform and not just some 
scheme that will grandfather in every- 
thing in the welfare system and create 
even more inequities. 

Can the Senator tell me of any bill to 
eliminate racial discrimination which 
failed because of unlimited debate in the 
Senate or because of the requirement of 
the two-thirds vote to shut off debate? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. Some bills were de- 
layed in previous years but sentiment 
crystallized on them and they settled on 
certain provisions. The bills passed in 
1964 and since then have been consistent. 
There has been no issue of rule XXII 
about civil rights. 

I would like to pursue further the illus- 
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tration the Senator gave with reference 
to the welfare bill. As I said, the tax- 
payers have been partly sold on this 
matter because the taxpayers were told 
that these people were going to be put 
to work. When the matter came here to 
be debated on both sides for the first 
time—and of course, they had the origi- 
nal debate in the Senator’s committee 
room, but there was open debate here— 
and it was slowed down long enough to 
debate it both ways and there was a vote 
on it, it was defeated on the floor of the 
Senate. 

But the big story that went out 
through the press was that there were 
two filibusters going on at one time. 
That bill was defeated. I voted against 
the bill. But behind me another filibuster 
was going on. That was a bill that I was 
a part of. The comanager was the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. He worked day and 
night on that matter. That matter was 
going against me all the time. They 
worked pretty hard and it looked pretty 
bad, but it was all done under the rules, 
and I lived with it. It was a part of the 
process. 

Due to that delay finally we reached 
@ system that might do for the time 
being and the matter was carried over 
for further consideration. 

At the same time, the judgment of so 
much of the press was to criticize Con- 
gress, ana even the President of the 
United States, in a moment when he 
was not up as high as he usually is, 
criticized Congress for wasting a lot of 
time. As a matter of fact, I am sure his 
second thought now is that we are 
really better off to have had some delay. 

Those are the most recent illustrations 
here. Rule XXII works both ways. We 
have to live with it. 

Mr. LONG. Does not that illustrate 
the point I was making—that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi very much felt that 
the funds for the SST should be voted, 
and he was expressing the view of the 
joint conference between the House and 
the Senate? I believe we had a vote on 
cloture, and I voted to shut off debate 
on that. On the other hand, is that not 
what democracy is all about, the right 
of both sides to be heard and make their 
case, and then, if they cannot resolve 
it because those who have a right to be 
heard insist on speaking so that they 
cannot be overwhelmed at the moment, 
in time one would have a chance to 
think more about it and see both sides 
of the argument and men of good will 
would be brought together? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is entirely 
correct. It is frequently said that we 
have unlimited debate in the Senate. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. We 
have controlled debate and regulated de- 
bate in the Senate, but we do have the 
rule by which we cannot cut off debate 
precipitately and close down and vote 
now, regardless of everything else. We 
have that built-in power for delay. I 
think we are going to keep it that way 
for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Have we not also moved 
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in the direction of insisting that when 
one seeks to delay a matter from passage, 
he must delay it by arguing to the issue? 
In other words, no longer do we have the 
situation where a measure is permitted 
to be delayed by one’s talking about ex- 
traneous matters; he can be held to the 
subject matter at least for most of the 
time he is talking? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is correct. 
There are many ways to cut off debate. 
We were trying to cut off the Senator 
from Wisconsin from debate on the SST, 
but not enough Members thought it was 
necessary or that it should be done, and 
the other one, after a delay and reason- 
able debate, went on to a vote. So this 
procedure paves the way to a vote as well 
as prevents precipitate votes. The Sena- 
tor has participated in these matters and 
he has had to deal with many difficult 
bills, and with great success. 

Mr. President, this is another case 
where we find the opening days of a 
new session devoted to an effort tc water 
down rule XXII of the Senate. I hope 
and trust that the effort will be as unsuc- 
cessful as it has been frequently in the 
past. 

This year, the situation began some- 
what differently, by reason of the fact 
that we had a precedent from January 
of 1969. I refer to the repudiation by the 
Senate as a whole of a ruling by the 
Chair at that time which would have cut 
off debate by a simple majority vote. 
That ruling was rejected out of hand 
by the yeas and nays of the Senate. 

I have great respect for the position 
of the Chair, the Presiding Officer of 
this body, and for the difficult decisions 
that can be encountered by those who 
occupy it. 

I have profound respect and admira- 
tion for the then Vice President and 
President of the Senate, who made the 
ruling in January 1969, and am delighted 
that the distinguished gentleman is 
again with us as a Member of this body. 

I will say now, however, as I said 
then at some length, that I do not agree 
with the ruling as it was made, in logic, 
in law, or in equity. 

That ruling used two parts of section 
2 of rule XXII of the Senate. The first 
part says that two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present and voting shall decide 
whether debate shall be brought to a 
close. The Chair ruled that a simple ma- 
jority would suffice to decide cloture. 
This said in effect that the Senate is 
not a continuing body, and exposed to 
capricious change the very structure 
which enables it to fulfill its functions 
under the Constitution. 

The second part of the rule says that 
appeals from decisions of the Presiding 
Officer shall be decided without debate. 
This part, the Chair adhered to, halting 
any debate on the appeal. In other words, 
there was a rewriting of the rule by the 
Chair, to be validated without debate. 

As I say, there were two prongs to that 
ruling, and I speak with deference. The 
first prong did not apply, because it was 
a new session of the Congress; but he 
ruled in the second part that the rule 


did apply. That has not been satisfac- 


torily explained. But that has been 
passed by now. 
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I am proud that this procedure was 
rejected by the Senate, and pleased that 
the rejection is now available as prec- 
edent—that is, that rejection was an ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair. The 
ruling was rejected by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

This year I am pleased that we have 
a ruling of the Chair that permits full 
discussion of this problem. 

It would be a good thing for this coun- 
try if extended debate had some other 
name than “filibuster.” It would be even 
better if any connotation in connection 
with civil rights could be discontinued. 
Associating cloture automatically with 
civil rights matters is no longer accurate. 
One need only review the various ex- 
tended debates of the last session to sub- 
stantiate this fact—in fact, we could say 
the last session or sessions for almost 
the last 10 years. 

The Senate is a powerful instrument 
of government. I submit that this is not 
because of the individual characteristics 
of the Members, although I have much 
admiration for the fine qualities of my 
colleagues, and only wish to emulate 
them. The Senate is a powerful instru- 
ment because of its rules. 

It is an institution with great respect 
for tradition—not for tradition’s sake, 
but because tradition is made up of les- 
sons learned. Among them are some that 
were bitterly learned. All of the lessons 
are set forth in the rules of the Senate. 
They deserve our respect. 

Under the Constitution, the Senate 
was created as a continuing body, with 
at least two-thirds of its Members re- 
maining in office. It is a continuing body, 
with continuing rules, and has the op- 
portunity to change the rules after de- 
liberation and debate—this to be carried 
out under the rules themselves. Other- 
wise, a scant majority could destroy the 
rules of the Senate and the Senate 
itself. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that had it 
not been for the freedom of debate that 
exists in this body, one of the Supreme 
Court advocates of judicial usurpation— 
that is, legislation by Supreme Court fiat, 
which means a misconstruction of the 
Constitution—namely, Abraham Fortas, 
would in all probability now be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
If it had not been for rule XXII, he 
would be Chief Justice. 

Mr. LONG. Furthermore, it is not like- 
ly that had it not been for that fact, a 
man calculated to go along with Justice 
Fortas in whatever he wanted to do 
would have been put on that Supreme 
Court along with Judge Fortas, so that 
there would be two men now on the Su- 
preme Court to further strengthen those 
men who feel that their duty requires 
them to construe the laws in such ways 
as to tell the people that the Constitu- 


tion means anything that nobody ever 
thought it meant at all? 


Mr. STENNIS, The Senator is correct. 
I think it was a turning point in history, 
and it was not something somebody 
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away off yonder did. It was accom- 
plished by some of the Members of this 
body, right here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It was not something the President 
did; it was contrary to the wishes of the 
sitting President, contrary to the whole 
administration, contrary, perhaps, to the 
wishes of a majority of the people at 
that time, who did not understand the 
facts or had not had a chance to know 
the facts. 

So here were some men who felt com- 
pelled to move in the direction they did; 
they got the facts together in a very con- 
vincing way, and the facts as a whole 
would not permit this body to vote ap- 
proval of those men for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Other ap- 
pointments had to be made instead. But 
if it had not been for ruwe XXII, their 
appointments would have been confined 
and they would have been writing opin- 
ions every day since then. 

Mr. LONG, Is it not further correct 
that Justice Fortas had consistently 
voted for those decisions, some of which 
were decided by a mere majority of one, 
which helped to enthrone the criminal 
over society—such as the Miranda deci- 
sion, the Escobedo decision, and the Mal- 
lory decision, to mention a few—deci- 
sions which had given the criminals ad- 
vantages over the innocent that no one 
had ever dreamed criminals were in- 
tended to possess? 

I ask the Senator, does he not believe 
that those decisions were probably the 
largest single reason for the 100-percent 
increase in crime—murder, manslaugh- 
ter, burglary, theft—that occurred in 
this country after those decisions took 
effect? 

Mr, STENNIS. Yes, I would say that, 
as one who had some experience in the 
courtroom. I think it set the tone of 
permissiveness of the times, with the 
thwarting of police power, the author- 
itative power of the Government in this 
field of law enforcement, crime, and 
criminal procedure. There is no doubt 
about it. Now the emphasis has shifted, 
in the same Court. 

In all fairness, I think we ought to 
point out here that the nomination of 
the second nominee involved in those 
two nominations to the Supreme Court 
was never considered here in the Senate 
on its merits, and there was no actual 
rejection of that nomination or consid- 
eration of that man’s qualifications, I 
think the Senator will agree. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, that is right. 

Mr, STENNIS. Just for the record. 

Mr. LONG. I do not care to be critical, 
but it would not stand to reason that if 
the man who was the leader in the group 
of decisions that encouraged permissive- 
ness for criminals to assault society and 
permissiveness for persons to do all sorts 
of corrupt acts that had never been per- 
mitted before—if that man had been 


made Chief Justice, I ask the Senator, 
is it not likely that that trend would 


have continued? In fact, would it not 
have been an inspiration for district 
judges and court of appeals justices hop- 
ing to be promoted to feel that that was 
the order to which they should conform 
their conduct, if they hoped that they 
might some day be appointed by the 
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President as court of appeals justices or 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly such an at- 
titude would have continued to flow from 
that atmosphere. I think it is rather 
clear that facts that developed after that 
action by the Senate were the clincher 
in proving that the judgment of those 
who opposed the nomination was correct. 
Those facts were not before us when we 
acted. 

Mr. LONG. Then would it not be fair 
to conclude that this wave of permis- 
siveness, this increase in crime, reached 
its high water mark and subsided, in 
large measure, because of free debate 
here on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it was the turn- 
ing point, ves. And it came right up here 
and turned off, and veered away in an- 
other direction. It was rule XXTI and its 
protection, its slowdown, its safeguard 
powers that made it possible to do it. 
Otherwise, it would have gone right on 
through here, with the power and in- 
fluence of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also correct that 
since the defeat of Justice Fortas, there 
have been two men named to that Su- 
preme Court in line with what the then 
minority in the Senate were contending? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. LONG. Namely, Justice Burger 
and Justice Blackmun, each of whom 
has remained loyal to his oath to uphold 
and defend the Constitution; and has 
that not resulted in some decisions which 
tend to support this democracy and save 
this Republic? 

Mr. STENNIS. There has been a dif- 
ference in emphasis; there has been a 
difference in trend, and the opinions of 
those two men have been in the major- 
ity. They have abandoned this permis- 
siveness trend, and created one more 
realistic and more stern, as the result of 
what happened here on this floor. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has mentioned 
the welfare problem. Just the other day, 
in Louisiana, a lady went into the wel- 
fare office asking to be put on welfare. 
A little welfare worker, walking in about 
the time the lady left, said, “I am sorry 
that lady did not ask for me; I thought 
I was taking good care of her business.” 

The person who heard that statement 
said, “Why, that lady is not the person 
you were taking care of. That lady is 
named so-and-so.” 

The caseworker said, “Gee, I thought 
she had a different name.” 

So they got a search warrant, and 
found that that person was on welfare 
four times under different names, and 
applying to go on a fifth time. Her neigh- 
bor was on welfare two times, and apply- 
ing to go on a third; and it was sub- 
sequently discovered that there was a 
tremendous amount of welfare cheating, 
and about 20 percent of the people on 
those rolls do not belong on the rolls at 
all. Every revelation is more shocking 
than the previous revelation about that 
kind of corruption. 

One of the reasons we could not here- 
tofore do anything about it was that it 
appeared to be the view of some of those 
on the Supreme Court that you could 
not even go into a house and look around 
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to see whether someone deserved to be on 
the welfare rolls at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense or not. 

Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
just recently Justice Blackmun, one of 
those new appointees on the Court, 
headed up what amounted to a majority 
who say that you do have a right to in- 
quire about these matters, to see whether 
someone has a right to be on welfare? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I thought it was 
a very salutary ruling. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for his very timely com- 
ments. 

Mr. President, taking note of the fact 
that at least two-thirds of the Senators 
in a new Congress are continuing in of- 
fice, with a minimum of 2 years of Sen- 
ate experience, one can well question 
whether it is a wise course of action to 
confront the new Members with this 
cloture decision, without opportunity for 
deliberations and discussions, and pref- 
erably hearings. They have not yet had 
an opportunity to fully appreciate, by 
participation, the distinctive character- 
istics of the Senate. It would be better if 
this discussion did not come at the be- 
ginning of a new Congress. 

Freedom of debate is the main quality 
that makes the Senate distinctive, and 
differentiates its operations from those 
of the House. Open and extended debate 
gives the country the opportunity to join 
in the issue and for the people to make 
their will known. 

Extended debate usually leads to the 
exploration of alternatives, to the ex- 
amination of suitable middlegrounds, 
and the arrival at constructive compro- 
mises. If compromise proves impossible 
to reach, then it is probable that each 
side has valid points of principle that 
cannot be discarded. If the legislation 
so strongly challenges principles, then 
there probably is something basically 
wrong or unjust about it, 

Complexities are great in modern gov- 
ernment. I do not believe that this means 
that they should be dealt with in haste. If 
so, we should have adjourned last Octo- 
ber, and with some legislation passed 
that we might have learned to regret. 
Let us not confuse haste with efficiency. 
Let us not take refuge in the omnipo- 
tence of the majority—sometimes a tran- 
sient majority because of illness and 
absence—to get the legislating over and 
done with. 

Let me point out to my colleagues 
across the aisle that a willful Democratic 
Senate, using simple majority vote, could 
stifle every effort of a Republican Pres- 
ident, and of the Senate minority. The 
rules, and especially rule XXII, make the 
two-party system work. 

Impatience to act can result in settling 
issues emotionally. Debate is the fly- 
wheel that gives stability to the ma- 
chinery of government. 

Instantaneous communications, as we 
have them today, can feed emotionalism, 
making it even more essential that we 
retain our safeguards. Communication 
can take many forms, and it can present 
the same information in many ways. 
Special interest groups, and those who go 
to the streets and barricades to obtain 
their way, would like to see rule XXII 
changed. The people as a whole have 
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voiced little desire for a change to a 
three-fifths vote on cloture. For those 
with axes to grind, it presents additional 
opportunity to try to get bills rammed 
through that do not in fact meet all the 
tests of being in the full public interest. 

The fact that there are instantaneous 
communications in the news media com- 
plicates our problem. There is daily de- 
bate of national issues on television. The 
word “debate” fits the discussions better 
than the word “reporting.” That debate 
is very much in the public forum, but the 
Senate floor is the forum where decisions 
must be reached, in full scrutiny of the 
American public. Let us not concede any 
part of our responsibilities to any other 
forum. We are obliged to insure that all 
facts are carefully examined and judged. 
We can do that here on the Senate floor 
if we do not gag ourselves with a change 
of rules. 

There is a national preoccupation with 
hearing minorities of every kind in full, 
so that their interests may be adequately 
protected. Why deny it to a minority on 
the Senate floor? This is a protection 
that has been respected and observed in 
the Senate for over 50 years, as a matter 
of principle. That there is principle in- 
volved is demonstrated by the fact that 
many Members, from all parts of the 
country, will never vote for cloture, even 
though they might be out of sympathy 
with the particular cause against which 
it is being invoked. 

Mr, President, the reference I make to 
50 years is the 50 years of the life of 
rule XXII. Before we had rule XXII, 
there was no restriction at all, but things 


were much simpler then, complications 
much less, society not so complex, the 
population a great deal less. So that con- 
tributed to the formation of rule XXII 
for the adjustment and some restrictions 
on debate. Since that time—I think it was 


1916 or 1917 that the first one was 
passed—we have not had unlimited de- 
bate, but we have had controlled debate. 

Those 50 years of experience show 
that the present rules offer no real 
handicap to legislating. In the long run, 
the majority, if it was right, has gov- 
erned. But rule XXII has permitted mi- 
norities to be heard, and to attempt to 
persuade others to their views. 

In routine matters, the unfettered 
domination of majority rule is adequate. 
In those matters that involve the bone 
and sinew of our Nation, it does not suf- 
fice, and the Founding Fathers knew 
this. For one thing, they said that in one 
of the two legislative bodies, every State, 
large or small, should have equal voice, 
and so founded the Senate. 

Incidentally, that is one of the great 
compromises of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. More than any other compro- 
mise, it is said to have made possible 
the writing of a constitution at that 
time that was acceptable. Further, the 
Founding Fathers made it impossible for 
a simple majority of the States to 
change this by constitutional amend- 
ment. No State shall be required to sur- 
render any part of its representation in 
this body unless by its own agreement. 

What is required under the Constitu- 
tion for the Senate to take its most im- 
portant actions? Is it a three-fifths vote? 
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No. A two-thirds vote is necessary to 
override a veto, to pass a constitutional 
amendment, to ratify a treaty, or to im- 
peach or expel. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
to commend three-fifths as a particu- 
larly meaningful vote. Three-fifths is 
just the next fractional step in a move 
from two-thirds toward the simple ma- 
jority. 

That is a long step, Mr. President, 
over a time-tried threshola into conse- 
quences that cannot be fully anticipated, 
and which place the whole structure of 
the Senate in jeopardy. I urge the Mem- 
bers of this body not to take that step. 

Mr. President, again I want to urge 
most respectfully that the new Members 
of this body—they are a very fine group 
of men—beginning their first term here, 
search out and determine with pain- 
staking care just what is the true issue 
involved here. This is not a matter con- 
cerning a civil rights bill. This is not a 
matter that pertains to any particular 
form or class of legislation. This is a 
fundamental principle, one of the bed- 
rocks, one of the mud sills, to use an 
even older expression, of this Senate as 
an institution of Government, as a co- 
equal part of the legislative power of 
this Government, which is growing 
larger and more complicated every day. 
It is the sole place where the flag can 
go up, as I have said, for stop and in- 
spection and introspection and contem- 
plation and thought and debate—debate 
on both sides of the matter. 

If we think about it, a bill does not get 
an official debate before the people of the 
Nation until it gets here. This afternoon, 
I announced hearings on a highly im- 
portant matter, the Selective Service Act, 
which expires automatically at the end 
of June of this year unless reenacted. It 
is not going to be a popular or easy vote 
to reenact a meaningful Selective Service 
Act. We are at war on the other side of 
the world and have serious questions in- 
volving our national security, and we 
have to have enough men of the right 
talent and intelligence and dedication to 
fill those obligations, severe as some of 
them are, and we are going to have to 
give consideration to that. 

That measure has already been de- 
bated, in a way, by the executive branch 
of the Government, over and over again, 
and tied in with it is the idea of a volun- 
teer army, that we are not going to have 
to renew the act except for a brief period, 
after all. If anyone believes that, it is 
all right with me for them to believe it; 
but my point is that it has to be de- 
bated on its merits—both sides presented 
and examined and presented here in de- 
bate and argument. 

We are going to do the best we can 
in the hearings to develop all the facts 
and have them in the record for the in- 
formation of Senators. But the true test 
is going to be when it gets to the floor of 
the Senate for debate. That will be the 
first time in public debate that the meas- 
ure and the alternatives will have a 
chance to be heard. 

The idea of having rule XXII travel in 
a direction where majority can cut off 
debate or cut off those who think the 
hard road must be traveled, yet someone 
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else will say, “No, let us go the easy way 
and cut off debate and pass the bill the 
easy way,” is unthinkable. 

In my mind, it is unthinkable that we 
would jeopardize our national security 
in that way by not having safeguards in 
our rules that will at least permit proper 
consideration of all legislation. 


S. 427—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE MILITARY SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1967 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on an- 
other matter, and out of order, for my- 
self and the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), I introduce, by request, a 
bill to amend the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal requiring the introduction 
of this bill and an explanation of its pur- 
poses be printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following the printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boacs). Without objection, the bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp,; together with 
the explanation, and the letter of 
transmittal. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I yield the floor. 

The bill (S, 427) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. STEN- 
nis (for himself and Mrs. SMITH), by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 427 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1({a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Military 
Selective Service Act’.” 

(2) Section 3 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, it shall be the duty of every male 
citizen of the United States, and every other 
male person residing in the United States, 
who, on the day or days fixed for the first or 
any subsequent registration, is between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, to present 
himself for and submit to registration atsuch 
time or times and place or places, and in 
such manner, as shall be determined by proc- 
lamation of the President and by rules and 
regulations prescribed hereunder; Provided, 
That the provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable to any alien lawfully admitted 
to the United States as a nonimmigrant un- 
der section 101(a)(15) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended (66 Stat. 
163; 8 U.S.C. 1101), for so long as he con- 
tinues to maintain a lawful nonimmigrant 
status In the United States.” 

(3) Section 4is amended by: 

(a) Section 4(a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
every person required to register pursuant to 
section 3 of this title who is between the ages 
of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years, at the 
time fixed for his registration, or who attains 
the age of 18 years and 6 months after having 
been required to register pursuant to section 
3 of this title, or who is otherwise liable as 
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provided in section 6(h) of this title, shall 
be liable for training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States: Provided, 
That each registrant shall be immediately 
liable for classification and examination, and 
shall, as soon as practicable following his reg- 
istration, be so classified and examined, both 
physically and mentally, in order to deter- 
mine his availability for induction for train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any registrant who 
has failed or refused to report for induction 
shall continue to remain liable for induction 
and when available shall be immediately in- 
ducted. The President is authorized, from 
time to time, whether or not a state of war 
exists, to select and induct into the Armed 
Forces of the United States for training 
and service in the manner provided in this 
title (including but not limited to selection 
and induction by age group or age groups) 
such number of persons as may be required 
to provide and maintain the strength of the 
Armed Forces. 

At such time as the period of active service 
in the Armed Forces required under this 
title of persons who have not attained the 
nineteenth anniversary of the day of their 
birth has been reduced or eliminated pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4(k) of 
this title, and except as otherwise provided 
in this title, every person who is required 
to register under this title and who has not 
attained the nineteenth anniversary of the 
day of his birth on the date such period of 
active service is reduced or eliminated, or 
who is otherwise liable as provided in section 
6(h) of this title, shall be liable for training 
in the National Security Training Corps: 
Provided, That persons deferred under the 
provisions of section 6 of this title shall not 
be relieved from liability for induction into 
the National Security Training Corps solely 
by reason of having exceeded the age of 19 
years during the period of such deferment. 
The President is authorized, from time to 
time, whether or not a state of war exists, to 
select and induct for training in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps as hereinafter 
provided such number of persons as may be 
required to further the purposes of this title. 

No person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces for training and service or shall 
be inducted for training in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps under this title until 
his acceptability in all respects, including 
his physical and mental fitness, has been 
satisfactorily determined under standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense: Pro- 
vided, That the minimum standards for 
physical acceptability established pursuant 
to this subsection shall not be higher than 
those applied to persons inducted between 
the ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945: Pro- 
vided further, That the passing requirement 
for the Armed Forces Qualification Test shall 
be fixed at a percentile score of 10 points: 
And provided further, That except in time 
of war or national emergency declared by 
the Congress the standards and requirements 
fixed by the preceding two provisos may be 
modified by the President under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. 

No person shall be inducted for such train- 
ing and service until adequate provision 
shall have been made for such shelter, sani- 
tary facilities, water supplies, heating and 
lighting arrangements, medical care, and 
hospital accommodations for such persons 
as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense or the Secretary of Transportation 
to be essential to the public and personal 
health. 

The persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces for training and service under this 
titie shall be assigned to stations or units 
of such forces. Persons inducted into the 
land forces of the United States pursuant 
to this title shall be deemed to be mem- 
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bers of the Army of the United States; per- 
sons inducted into the naval forces of the 
United States pursuant to this title shall 
be deemed to be members of the United 
States Navy or the United States Marine 
Corps or the United States Coast Guard, as 
appropriate; and persons inducted into the 
air forces of the United States pursuant to 
this title shall be deemed to be members 
of the Air Force of the United States. 

Every person inducted into the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the authority of this sub- 
section after the date of enactment of the 
1951 Amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act shall, following his 
induction, be given full and adequate mili- 
tary training for service in the armed force 
into which he is inducted for a period of 
not less than four months, and no such per- 
son shall, during this four months period, 
be assigned for duty at any installation lo- 
cation on land outside the United States, its 
Territories and possessions (including the 
Canal Zone): Provided, That no funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress shall be used for 
the purpose of transporting or maintaining 
in violation of the provisions of this para- 
graph any person inducted into, or enlisted, 
appointed, or ordered to active duty in, the 
Armed Forces under the provisions of this 
title. 

No person in the medical, dental, and al- 
lied specialist categories shall be inducted 
under the provisions of this subsection if he 
applies or has applied for an appointment as 
a Reserve officer in one of the Armed Forces 
in any of such categories and is or has been 
rejected for such appointment on the sole 
ground of a physical disqualification. 

No person, without his consent, shall be 
inducted for training and service in the 
Armed Forces or for training in the Nation- 
al Security Training Corps under this title, 
except as otherwise provided herein, after 
he has attained the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the day of his birth.” 

(b) Section 4(b) is amended by substitut- 
ing the words “the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion” for the words “the Secretary of the 
Treasury” wherever they appear. 

(c) Section 4(d)(1) is amended by delet- 
ing the following: “(except a person enlisted 
under subsection (g) of this section)”. 

(d) Section 4(d)(3) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “the Secretary of Trans- 
portation” for the words “the Secretary of 
the Treasury” wherever they appear. 

(4) Section 5 is amended by: 

(a) Subsection (a)(1) is amended by 
changing the period (.) to a semi-colon (;) 
and adding the following: 

“and (3) no local board shall order for 
induction for training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States an alien 
unless such alien shall have resided in the 
United States for one year.” 

(b) Section 5 is amended by adding a new 
subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) Whenever the President has provided 
for the selection of persons for training and 
service In accordance with random selection 
under subsection (a) of this section, calls 
for induction may be placed under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section.” 

(5) Section 6 is amended by: 

(a) Section 6(a)(1) is amended by chang- 
ing the period (.) at the end of the first sen- 
tence to a colon (:) and inserting the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Provided, That any alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence as defined 
in paragraph (20) of section 101(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended (66 Stat. 163, 8 U.S.C. 1101) who 
by reason of occupational status is subject 
to adjustment to nonimmigrant status un- 
der paragraph (15) (A), (15) (E) or (15) (G) 
of 101(a) of the same Act but who executes 
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@ waiver in accordance with section 247(b) 
of that Act of all rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions and immunities which would otherwise 
accrue to him as a result of that occupation- 
al status, shall be subject to registration un- 
der section 3, but shall be deferred from in- 
duction for training and service for so long 
as the such occupational status continues.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 6(a) (1) 
is amended by substituting the word “twelve” 
for the word “eighteen” wherever it appears 
therein. 

(c) Section 6(b) (3) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “section 5(a)" for the 
words “section 4(i)”. 

(d) Section 6(b) (4) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “or section 4(g)”. 

(e) Section 6(d)(1) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “the Secretary of Trans- 
portation” for the words “the Secretary of 
the Treasury” wherever they appear and by 
substituting the words “section 651, title 10, 
United States Code” for the words “section 
4(d) (3) of this Act” wherever they appear. 

(f) Section 6(d) (5) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “Environmental Science 
Services Administration” and substituting 
the words “National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration” wherever they appear. 

(g) Section 6(g) is amended to read: 

“(g) Regular or duly ordained ministers 
of religion, as defined in this title, shall be 
exempt from training and service (but not 
from registration) under this title.” 

(h) Section 6(h) (1) is repealed. 

(1) Section 6(h) (2) is amended by striking 
out the designation “(2)" and the word 
“graduate” from the first sentence. 

(J) Section 6(1) (1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Any person who is satisfactorily pursuing 
@ full-time course of instruction at a high 
school or similar institution of learning and 
is issued an order for induction shall, upon 
the facts being presented to the local board, 
have his induction postponed (A) until the 
time of his graduation therefrom, or (B) 
until he attains the twentieth anniversary 
of his birth, or (C) until he ceases satis- 
factorily to pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is the earliest.” 

(k) Section 6(1) (2) is repealed. 

(6) Section 9(j) is amended by substitut- 
ing the words “or Transportation” for the 
words “or Treasury”. 

(7) Section 10 is amended by: 

(a) Section 10(a) (3) is amended to read 
as follows: “The Director shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice of 
the Senate.” 

(b) Section 10(b)(2) is amended pb 
changing the first. semi-colon G) toa peed 
(:) and inserting immediately thereafter the 
following: “Provided, That no State Director 
Shall serve concurrently in an elected or ap- 
pec goon of a State or local govern- 
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(c) Section 10(b) (4 
wi Aiea: (b) (4) is amended to read 
“(4) to appoint and to fix, in accordan 
with the provisions of chapter 51 and aie 
chapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, the basic pay of such officers, 
agents, and employees as he may deem nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
title: Provided, That the Director is author- 
ized to employ, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, such 
experts and consultants as he may deem nec- 
essary, but at rates for individuals not to ex- 
ceed the per diem rate equivalent to the 
rate for GS-18 under section 5332(a) of title 
5, United States Code: Provided further, 
That any officer on the active or retired list 
of the armed forces, or any reserve compo- 
nent thereof with his consent, or any officer 
or employee of any department or agency of 
the United States who may be assigned or 
detailed to any office or position to carry out 
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the provisions of this title (except to offices 1967. It provides authority for the President 


or positions on local boards or appeal boards 
established or created pursuant to section 
10(b) (3)) may serve in and perform the 
functions of such office or position without 
loss of or prejudice to his status as such offi- 
cer in the armed forces or reserve compo- 
nent thereof, or as such officer or employee 
in any department or agency of the United 
States: Provided further, That an employee 
of a local board having supervisory duties 
with respect to other employees of one or 
more local boards shall be designated as the 
‘executive secretary’ of the local board or 
boards;" 

(d) Section 10(e) is repealed. 

(e) Section 10(f) is amended by substi- 
tuting “$500” for “$50” therein. 

(8) Section 11 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 11. Under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President, funds 
available to carry out the provisions of this 
title shall also be available for the payment 
of actual and reasonable expenses of emer- 
gency medical care including hospitalization, 
of registrants who suffer illness or injury, and 
the transportation, and burial, of the re- 
mains of registrants who suffer death, while 
acting under orders issued under the provi- 
sions of this title, but such burial expenses 
shall not exceed the maximum that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pay un- 
der the provisions of section 902(a), title 38, 
United States Code in any one case.” 

(9) Section 12 is amended by adding a new 
subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) No person shall be prosecuted, tried, 
or punished for evading, neglecting, or re- 
fusing to perform the duty of registering im- 
posed by section 3 of this title unless the 
indictment is found within five years next 
after the last day before such person attains 
the age of twenty-six, or within five years 
next after the last day before such person 
does perform his duty to register, whichever 
shall first occur.” 

(10) Section 15(d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Except as provided in section 4(c), noth- 
ing contained in this title shall be construed 
to repeal, amend, or suspend the laws now 
in force authorizing voluntary enlistment or 
reenlistment in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve compo- 
nents thereof, except that no person shall be 
accepted for enlistment after he has been 
issued an order to report for induction unless 
authorized by the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice and the Secretary of Defense and except 
that, whenever the Congress or the President 
has declared that the national interest is 
imperiled, voluntary enlistment or reenlist- 
ment in such forces, and their Reserve com- 
ponents, may be suspended by the President 
to such extent as he may deem necessary in 
the interest of national defense.” 

(11) Section 17(c) is amended by striking 
out “July 1, 1971” and inserting in place 
thereof “July 1, 1973”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of August 3, 
1950, chapter 537 as amended (10 U.S.C. 3201 
note) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1971” and inserting in place thereof “July 1, 
1973”. 

Src. 3. Section 9 of the Act of June 27, 1957, 
Public Law 85-62 as amended (81 Stat. 105) 
is amended by striking out “July 1, 1971” and 
inserting in place thereof “July 1, 1973”. 

Sec. 4, Sections 302 and 303 of title 37, 
United States Code are each amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1971” whenever that 
date appears and inserting in place thereof 
“July 1, 1973”. 


The letter and explanation, presented 
by Mr. Stennis, are as follows: 


SELECTIVE Service SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1971. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a bill to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act of 


to phase out undergraduate student defer- 
ments, to establish a national call by lottery 
sequence number, to continue induction of 
young men through July 1, 1973, and for 
other purposes described hereafter. 

This bill is submitted in accordance with 
the messages from the President on military 
manpower procurement sent to the Congress 
today and on April 23, 1970. We urge enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The major substantive changes proposed 
by the legislation are described below. There 
are several other changes generally admin- 
istrative or technical in nature. These, as 
well as the more substantive changes, are 
explained in detail in an attachment. 


NATIONAL CALL 


Paragraph (4)(b) of section 1 of the pro- 
posed legislation would authorize calls for 
induction under such rules as the President 
may prescribe during such times as a random 
selection system is in use, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 5(b) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967. If this re- 
quest is enacted, the President proposes to 
establish a system of uniform national calls 
inductions. Under this plan, quotas will be 
assigned to local draft boards so that men 
with the same lottery sequence numbers will 
be called at approximately the same time 
across the nation. 

UNDERGRADUATE DEFERMENTS 

Paragraphs (5) (h) and (5) (i) of section 1 
of the proposed bill would modify the law 
to restore to the President the authority he 
had prior to 1967 to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations governing student deferments. If 
these proposals are enacted, the President 
proposes to phase out deferments for under- 
graduate students, junior college students, 
and young men in apprentice and technical 
training programs. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL EXEMPTIONS 


Paragraph (5) (g) of section 1 of the pro- 
posed bill would repeal the draft exemption 
now granted to divinity school students. If 
the provision is enacted, these exemptions 
will be phased out so that students who en- 
roll in divinity schools after January 27, 1971, 
will not maintain their exemptions, 


POSTPONEMENT OF INDUCTIONS 


Paragraph (5) (j) of section 1 of the pro- 
posed bill would provide postponement of in- 
duction for high school students rather than 
deferment, and paragraph (5) (kK) would re- 
peal a provision of the law which requires 
that the induction of students who are al- 
ready in college be delayed until the end of 
their current academic year. Under current 
plans, those students entering college after 
April 22, 1970 who receive a notice of induc- 
tion would have their service obligation post- 
poned until the end of their current academic 
semester or term. 


EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AND OTHER 
AUTHORITIES 
The current authority for induction ex- 
pires on July 1, 1971. Normally this authority 
has been extended for four-year periods. 
Paragraph (11) of section 1 of the proposed 
bill provides for the extension of induction 
authority until July 1, 1973. This limited ex- 
tension reflects the seriousness of the Presi- 
dent's commitment to the All Volunteer 
Armed Force. It also refiects the President’s 
awareness of the immediate and continuing 
needs of our national security as he seeks to 
achieve the objectives of zero draft calls. 
Section 2 of the proposed bill provides for 
the extension of authority to suspend various 
statutory ceilings on active duty military 
strengths. Section 3 of the proposed bill pro- 
vides for the extension of authority to make 
special calls for the induction of medical, 
dental, and allied specialists and authority 
to order reservists in these categories in- 
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voluntarily to active duty for not more than 
24 months. Section 4 of the proposed bill 
provides for the extension of authority to 
grant special pay for physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians. These authorities are asso- 
ciated with the need for induction and hence 
are proposed to be extended concurrently 
with the extension of that authority. 
Attached to the enclosed bill is a more 
detailed explanation of each of the proposed 
c 


es. 
Sincerely, 


Curtis W. TARR. 


BILL To AMEND MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Act or 1967 


EXPLANATION 


Section 1 amends the Military Selective 

Service Act of 1967, as amended. 
Paragraph 1 

Amends section 1(a) of the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 to change the popular 
title of the Act to read “The Military Selec- 
tive Service Act.” 

Paragraph 2 

Amends section 3 of the Act to add a new 
proviso clarifying which aliens must register 
for the draft and which are exempt. The pres- 
ent statutory language (“ .. . every other 
male person now or hereafter residing in the 
United States ...”) raises diplomatic prob- 
lems because of its broadness, despite a sub- 
stantially more narrow interpretation in the 
regulations, 32 CFR 1611.2(b). The new pro- 
viso would explicitly exempt visitors in non- 
immigrant status who do not plan to reside 
permanently in the United States. 

Paragraph 3(a) 

Amends section 4(a) of the Act of 1967 con- 
cerning the training and service of aliens. 
These amendments, however, are intended to 
make no significant changes, except to con- 
form more exactly to revised section 3 of the 
Act. Specifically, the changes do the follow- 
ing: 

In the first and second paragraphs the 
words “every person required to register un- 
der section 3” for the words “every male citi- 
zen .. . and every male alien admitted for 
permanent residence . . .”; 

The third proviso of the first paragraph 
regarding aliens who are liable and those who 
may claim exemption from service. Aliens who 
are liable are already described in the first 
sentence of section 4(a). “Treaty aliens” 
may claim exemption from service subject to 
a bar on future citizenship; thus, there is no 
need to mention them in this proviso. 

The first proviso of the second paragraph 
for the same reasons stated directly above. 

Section 4(a) is also amended to substitute 
the words “the Secretary of Transportation” 
for the words “the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury”. This substitution brings the selective 
service law into accord with the transfer of 
authority over the Coast Guard from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasurer to the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

Paragraph 3(b) 

This amendment is explained above in the 
last paragraph of the explanation of para- 
graph (3) (a). 

Paragraph (3) (c) 

Amends section 4(d) (1) of the Act of 1967 
by deleting an erroneous reference to section 
4(g). The original section 4(g) in the 1948 
Act referred to one year enlistments. This 
subsection was repealed by the 1951 amend- 
ment. A new subsection 4(g) was enacted in 
1967, but it describes a National Security 
Council procedure. The reference to section 
4(g) now has no meaning and is unnecessary 
in the statute. 


Paragraph (3) (d) 
This substitution is explained above in the 
third paragraph of the explanation of para- 
graph (3) (a). 
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Paragraph (4) (a) 

Amends section 5(a)(1) of the Act of 
1967 by adding a new clause (3) to the final 
proviso. This clause prohibits the induction 
of any alien who is liable for military service 
until such alien has resided in the United 
States for at least 12 months. This change 
would permit such aliens to learn English 
and orient themselves to American society 
before they are inducted. It also gives the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service an 
opportunity to take exclusion or deportation 
action against aliens who are not in lawful 
immigrant or nonimmigrant status before 
they are inducted and become entitled, for 
example, to expeditious naturalization. 

Paragraph (4) (bo) 

Adds a new subsection (d) of section 5 
of the Act to provide that calls of men to be 
inducted may be made without regard to 
subsection (b) of section 5 when the random 
selection system is used. This will permit 
quotas of inductees to be determined accord- 
ing to their distribution by sequence number 
across the nation, thus increasing the likeli- 
hood that men with the same sequence num- 
bers throughout the country will be reached 
at approximately the same time. The present 
law prevents such an action, since it requires 
quotas to be determined for each State and 
“for subdivisions thereof” on the basis of all 
available I-A men, regardless of differing 
degrees of vulnerability. The proposal will 
thus promote more equal treatment among 
registrants with the same sequence number 
irrespective of their place of residence. 

Paragraph (5) (a) 

Amends section 6(a)(1) of the Act of 1967 
by inserting a proviso regarding aliens at the 
end of the first sentence, This addition would 
authorize the temporary postponement from 
service of those aliens admitted for perma- 
nent residence whose forelgn affairs-orlented 
occupations qualify them for nonimmigrant 
(and draft exempt) status. This temporary 
postponement is for the alien who has waived 
the special privileges incidental to nonim- 
migrant status and would last only so long 
as the alien remained in the specified 
occupation. 

Paragraph (5) (b) 

Amends the second sentence of section 
6(a)(1) of the Act regarding aliens. The 
amendment reduces the duration of prior 
military service which would be sufficient to 
qualify an alien for exemption from liability 
under our Selective Service Act. The present 
requirement is 18 months service in the 
armed forces of an allied nation. The amend- 
ment would reduce that to 12 months to 
reflect the recent policy of several countries, 
particularly those in Europe, who have re- 
duced their military service requirement 
below eighteen months. 

Paragraph (5) (ce) 

Amends section 6(b) (3) of the Act to cor- 
rect an erroneous cross reference to “section 
4(i)". That section was terminated as of 
June 30, 1957. 

Paragraph (5) (ad) 

Is explained in the explanation of para- 
graph (3) (c). 

Paragraph (5) (e) 

This substitution is explained above in the 
last paragraph of the explanation of para- 
graph (3) (a). 

Paragraph (5)(f) 

Amends section 6(d)(5) of the Act to 
reflect the transfer of certain functions by 
Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970 from the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion to the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Paragraph (5) (g) 

Amends section 6(g) of the Act to delete 

the mandatory exemption of divinity school 
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students. This amendment will allow the 
President, under the authority of section 
6(h), to treat these students essentially the 
same as other undergraduates and graduate 
students. It ties in closely with the Presi- 
dent’s request for authority to phase our 
undergraduate II-S deferments: If under- 
graduate deferments are phased out, the 
Administration thinks it equitable to expose 
divinity school students to the draft as well. 
It is the Administrations’ intent, however, 
to allow continued deferment for those divin- 
ity students who are enrolled prior to Janu- 
ary 27, 1971; no retroactivity to April, 1970, 
is intended for these students, unlike regular 
undergraduates. 
Paragraph (5) (h) and (i) 

Amends section 6(h) of the Act to restore 
to the President discretionary authority to 
provide for the deferment of college students, 
similar to that which existed under the Act 
before enactment of the 1967 amendments, 
Present law requires the deferment of such 
students if they request deferment. The 
amendment will permit student deferments 
to be phased out according to the President’s 
previously announced plan stated in his mes- 
sage of April 23, 1970: those enrolled prior to 
that date remain eligible for deferment while 
those who entered school later will be in- 
eligible. 

Paragraph (5) (j) 

Amends section 6(i1)(1) of the Act to pro- 
vide that a high school student who is issued 
an order for induction will receive a post- 
ponement rather than the more administra- 
tively complex I-S(H) deferment until the 
time of his graduation therefrom, or until 
he attains the twentieth anniversary of his 
birth, or until he ceases satisfactorily to pur- 
sue such course of instruction, whichever is 
the earliest. 

Paragraph (5) (k) 

Repeals section 6(i) (2) of the Act to con- 
form to the discretionary authority vested in 
the President by paragraphs (4) and (5). 
Since section 6(i)(2) requires deferments of 
college students under certain conditions, it 
would not be consistent with the proposed 
revision of section 6(h) and the plan to phase 
out student deferments. The Administration 
intends to postpone the induction of stu- 
dents, who are issued induction orders while 
attending school until the end of the aca- 
demic term or semester except that students 
in their last year of school will receive a post- 
ponement of induction until the completion 
of that academic year, 


Paragraph (6) 

This amendment is explained above in the 
last paragraph of the explanation of para- 
graph (3) (a). 

Paragraph (7) (a) 

Amends section 10(a)(3) of the Act to 

eliminate the inconsistency with more recent 


superseding legislation regarding the Direc- 
tor’s compensation (5 U.S.C. 5314). 
Paragraph (7)(b) 

Amends section 10(b)(2) of the Act by 
adding a proviso to prevent State Directors in 
the employment of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem from accepting additional positions with 
state or local governments unless they have 
the approval of the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, 

Paragraph (7) (c) 

Amends section 10(b)(4) of the Act to 
delete the first proviso which presently au- 
thorizes the Selective System to fix com- 
pensation of local and appeal personnel with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, The intent of the deletion is 
to require Selective Service to compensate 
its employees under the provisions of such 
Act. The amendment also updates the cita- 
tion to said Act by referring specifically to 
“the provisions of Chapter 51 and Subchap- 
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bs II of Chapter 53 of Title 5, United States 
ode.” 

This paragraph also authorizes the Direc- 
tor to employ experts and consultants at 
a rate not to exceed the per diem rate equiva- 
lent to the rate for GS-18. 

This paragraph deletes the last proviso of 
section 10(b) (4) to remove the 10 year 
tenure provision applicable to Executive Sec- 
retaries of local board, thus requiring Selec- 
tive Service to return to traditional tenure 
guidelines of civil service. 


Paragraph (7) (d) 

Repeals section 10(e) of the Act to delete 
obsolete language which authorized the Chief 
of Finance, U.S. Army, to act as the fiscal 
agent of the Selective Service System. 

Paragraph (7) (e) 

Amends section 10(f) of the Act to sub- 
stitute the figure “$500” for “$50”. The 
amendment authorizes the Director to make 
more realistic cash settlements. 

Paragraph (8) 

Amends section 11 of the Act to increase 
the amount of funds available for burial 
expenses for registrants who die while acting 
under orders issued pursuant to this Act. 
The amount is tied to a ceiling prescribed 
in veterans’ legislation, specifically section 
902(a), Title 38, United States Code. This 
amount presently is $250. 

Paragraph (9) 

Amends section 12 of the Act by adding a 
new subsection (d) which will overcome the 
result of Toussie v. United States, 90 S. Ct. 
858 (1970). That opinion interpreted the Act 
to limit the time for prosecuting men who 
fail to register to five years and five days after 
a man’s 18th birthday. The proposed lan- 
guage will allow the prosecution of a nonreg- 
istrant up to five years after his 26th birth- 
day. It does not change the statute of limita- 
tions for any other violation of Selective 
Service law. This change is deemed appro- 
priate not only as a deterrent to nonregis- 
tration but also as a reflection of equity to 
those men who comply with the Act’s regis- 
tration requirements and remain liable at 
least to age 26. 

Paragraph (10) 

Amends section 15(d) of the Act to sub- 
stitute the fact of issuance rather than 
receipt of an induction order as the dead- 
line beyond which a man will not be accepted 
for voluntary enlistment. This change is 
desirable because the time of issuance of 
an order to report for induction is more 
easily identified than is the time of the 
receipt of such order. This amendment also 
authorizes the Director of Selective Service 
and the Secretary of Defense jointly to waive 
the prohibition against “post-induction or- 
der” enlistments. This authorization will be 
used by the Administration to allow enlist- 
ments in the regular forces up to the day 
before induction, but not in the reserves 
after issuance of an induction order. 

Paragraph (11) 

Extends the authority to the President to 
induct persons under the Act for two years. 

Section 2 would amend existing law to ex- 
tend for two years the suspension of active 
duty military strength ceilings imposed by 
the Act of August 3, 1950, Chapter 537, as 
amended (10 U.S.C. 3201, note). 

Section 3 extends for two years the au- 
thority to make special calls for the induc- 
tion of persons in medical, dental and allied 
specialist categories and the authority of the 
President to order reserves in those cate- 
gories involuntarily to active duty for not 
more than 24 months. 

Section 4 would amend sections 302 and 
303 of title 37 to continue for two years the 
authority for the payment of special pay of 
physicians, dentists, and veterinarians in the 
uniformed services. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak for not 
to exceed 20 minutes, notwithstanding 
the provisions of rule XIX limiting a 
Senator to two speeches on the same sub- 
ject, inasmuch as I have already spoken 
twice on the pending business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Boccs) . Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF THE COTTON 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in view of 
mounting cost-price pressures on the 
American farmer, I believe that it is im- 
perative that we consider certain aspects 
of the commodity programs, especially 
as they relate to cotton farmers. 

Major features of this particular pro- 
gram, reflecting substantial and funda- 
mental change, were announced on Dec- 
ember 8th by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

That was almost 2 months ago, and 
farmers still are waiting to have these 
changes explained in an adequate and 
understandable manner. 

I cannot understand why such an ex- 
planation—one involving actual opera- 
tional aspects of the program—should 
be withheld from farmers. 

Is there something to be hidden? Is 
it possible that having announced with 
considerable fanfare a new type of pro- 
gram to help farmers, the USDA is now 
reluctant to come forward with the nec- 
essary and truthful explanation that 
they have cut a sizable chunk out of the 
farmer’s income? 

Farmers in Alabama are asking ques- 
tions. They want to know if their first 
assessment is right—an assessment that 
indicates that USDA by administrative 
decree is cutting their income by about 
$10 per bale on cotton alone. 

It is time that they received firm an- 
swers from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and that the equivocating state- 
ments about program flexibility and 
market orientation be supplanted with 
a few hard facts—facts that can be ex- 
trapolated into income data. 

Mr, President, a totally unnecessary 
and unfair cut in cotton farmer income 
is about to occur, It is being brought 
about not by law, but by administrative 
action on the part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, these administrative 
cuts can be prevented; there is one basic, 
safe and certain remedy. And that is the 
honest and straightforward recognition 
and admission on the part of Secretary 
Hardin and other top officials at USDA 
that they have made a mistake. It is a 
bad time for false pride because the mis- 
take can be corrected, and the reduction 
in cotton income of a full $120 million 
can be avoided. 

Frankly, I am somewhat amazed that 
in announcing the 1971 upland cotton 
program, USDA apparently attempted to 
camoufiage. the single most important 
point about the new program: that it 
would, in fact, cut farm income, and to 
a drastic degree. 
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For example, farmers have sold their 
cotton on a gross weight basis for many 
years. This means simply that they are 
paid for the full weight of the bale, in- 
cluding the bale wrapping. Generally, the 
farmer pays about $4.50 for the bagging 
and ties, which are used to wrap a bale 
of cotton. Traditionally, he regained this 
expense when the cotton was sold. 

Actually, even now he does not regain 
the entire expense. The average weight 
of these packaging materials is about 20 
pounds. Assuming that the farmer sold 
his cotton for 20.25 cents per pound he 
would regain only $4.25 of the $4.50 out- 
lay when the cotton was sold—sold, of 
course, on a gross weight basis. 

However, the USDA has announced 
that price support loans will be made only 
on a net weight basis. That means that 
farmers will get back nothing for the cost 
of the bale wrappings. And not only does 
this apply to cotton held under loan by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, but 
in addition it applies to all cotton moving 
in normal trade channels. 

Why? 

Who really in good conscience can sup- 
port such a proposal? And on what 
grounds? 

Is it merely for the ease and conven- 
ience of those who keep the books at 
USDA? 

If so, it is going to be quite expensive 
from the U.S. taxpayer’s standpoint, 
since the Commodity Credit Corporation 
currently holds approximately 3 mil- 
lion bales of cotton in inventory or under 
loan. With USDA's planned, overnight 
conversion to net weight trading, tax- 
payer-owned CCC cotton is going to drop 
automatically in value by approximately 
$13 million. 

That, however, is a pittance compared 
to the costs in terms of farm income. 

The USDA program announcement 
stated the loan level at 19.50 cents per 
pound—net weight, standard micro- 
naire—leaving the impression that last 
year’s level of 20.25 cents was being re- 
duced by only 0.75 cent. The Department 
also stated that if loans were made in 
1971 on the basis of bale gross weights, 
as was the case in 1970 and many earlier 
years, the 1971 loan rate would be ap- 
proximately 18.70 cents. 

On a comparable basis, the 1971 loan 
is 18.25 or 2 cents less than the 1970 
rate. 

Mr. President, that amounts to $10 
per bale, or a total loss to cotton farmers 
of $120 million on a 12 million bale crop. 

Unfortunately, USDA officials have yet 
to report the fact that with the loan 
fixed at 19.50 cents they have, in effect, 
eliminated any possibility of an addi- 
tional payment. 

The general farm legislation recently 
enacted by Congress guarantees cotton 
producers 35 cents per pound for their 
cotton, and stipulates that this income 
is to be derived through a combination 
of price support loan and a payment. 
Had the loan rate been continued on a 
gross weight basis and set at 18.50 cents, 
the market price probably would have 
been around 19.50 cents, and an addi- 
tional payment of one-half cent per 
pound might have been made to cotton 
producers. 
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Following a very consistent pattern of 
evasiveness and subterfuge, USDA offi- 
cials have so far concealed that particu- 
lar aspect of their new program. I as- 
sure the Senate that cotton farmers in 
Alabama do not consider it a minor item 
because this additional payment would 
come to $2.50 per bale, or about $29 mil- 
lion, 

Also suppressed thus far are warnings 
sounded months ago in a top USDA policy 
paper. This paper declared that—and 
this is a direct quotation— 

The making of loans on a net weight basis 
would not necessarily prompt the cotton in- 
dustry to go on a net weight basis for com- 
mercial sales. Such was the case in the six 
year period 1939-44. In 1945, in order to 
simplify the administration of the loan pro- 
gram and to make loan rates and market 
prices directly comparable, the loan was 
changed back to a gross weight basis, If the 
cotton industry had been willing to go to net 
weight trading, the loan would have con- 
tinue on that basis. 


That is not the only warning sounded 
in that paper. It is hardly coincidental 
that all of the others also have been sup- 
pressed. 

The fact that these warnings were 
completely disregarded raises several 
questions: 

Is USDA attempting to dictate trade 
policies—ones that have already been 
tried and have already dismally failed 
once? 

Has the Department ignored existing 
legislation requiring that normal trade 
practices be followed? 

_How much, if any, consideration was 
given to the impact of this policy on cot- 
ton farmers—or the impact on the gin- 
ners who must explain to farmers why 
they will no longer get back any part of 
their expenses for the bale wrappings? 

To answer these and other important 
questions, let us examine one hypotheti- 
cal example involving a 1970 cotton al- 
lotment of 100 acres. In 1970 the farmer 
received a payment on the domestic por- 
tion of his allotment. In this case that 
would mean a payment on 65 of the 100 
acres. Let us assume that he planted 
those acres. With a national average 
yield of one bale per acre, he produced 65 
bales. Assuming his average bale weighed 
500 pounds—and was classified as 1- 
inch staple, Middling quality and stand- 
ard micronaire—each bale was worth 
$107.25 including the market price of 
the cotton—estimated at 75 cents above 
the loan—plus the premium of 45 cents, 
or almost one-half a cent per pound, paid 
for standard micronaire., 

His total of 65 bales brought the farm- 
er $6,971.25, and subtracting the $292.50 
he paid for his bagging and ties, he re- 
ceived $6,678.75 for his cotton. 

The 1971 program offers that same pro- 
ducer a lower price support loan—19.50 
for cotton grading at one inch staple, 
and so forth—on a net weight basis and 
with no premium for standard micro- 
naire. 

Therefore, the farmer will be paid for 
21 fewer pounds in each bale of cotton 
because of net weight trading. Again, as- 
suming a market price of 0.75 cent above 
the loan level, or 20.25, the farmer will 
receive $97 for each bale of cotton. If he 
again plants 65 acres and produces 65 
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bales, he will receive $6,305 for them. And 
subtracting the $292.50 he pays for bag- 
ging and ties, he will receive $6,012.50 for 
his cotton. 

That means he will receive $666.25 less 
in 1971 than he received in 1970. 

Mr. President, those figures did not 
come from USDA, but they are nonethe- 
less real and nonetheless significant. 

However, they apparently seemed in- 
significant to the officials at USDA who 
are charged with the mission of main- 
taining and improving farm income. 

It is true that farmers will receive pay- 
ment on 3 percent more acres in 1971, 
but even so they are confronted with a 
substantial loss in income. 

The figures show clearly that what 
the farmer receives for his cotton will 
drop substantially—and so will his pay- 
ment. 

In 1970 the producer in our hypotheti- 
cal example would have received a pay- 
ment of $5,460. In 1971, planting the 
same acreage he will receive a payment 
of $4,728.75—or a total of $731.25 less, 

The overall decrease in income will be 
at best difficult for producers to sustain. 
In 1970, the payments and receipts for 
the cotton brought the farmer in our 
hypothetical example $12,431.25. The an- 
nounced provisions of the 1971 cotton 
program will cut that total to approxi- 
mately $11,033.75—or a full $1,397.50 less. 

This point of course was carefully con- 
cealed from farmers. 

Fortunately, there is time for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to review its an- 
nounced program, to explore the missing 
details and to make the needed revisions. 
Surely this can be done—and will be 
done—unless USDA is committed to rigid, 
inflexible and arbitrary program policies 
that clearly are neither provided for by 
law, nor are in the best interest of the 
cotton farmer. 

Low price support levels, even lower 
payment levels, are understandable un- 
der certain circumstances. But arbitrary 
decisions such as that involving net 
weight trading add needlessly to the 
farmer’s burden, and farmers find them 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept. 


S. 431—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO TAXES ON WAGER- 
ING 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on April 
23, 1969, President Nixon sent to the 
91st Congress a monumental message, 
pledging an all-out fight against the 
menace of organized crime, and asking 
the Congress to cooperate by enacting 
certain vital legislation giving Federal 
investigators and prosecutors new weap- 
ons to use against the syndicate. 

The 9lst Congress responded by en- 
acting the Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970 on October 15, 1970. This omni- 
bus measure included all but one of the 
legislative proposals which the President 
asked the Congress to enact in his orga- 
nized crime message. The exception— 
the proposed wagering tax amendments 
sponsored by the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Virginia, RICHARD Porr, 
in the House, and by this Senator in 
this body—came “within a whisker” of 
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enactment in the closing days of the 
91st Congress. The Senate bill, S. 1624, 
was approved by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, following hearings on it and other 
organized crime measures by the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures. The companion measure, H.R. 
322, was passed by the House with 
amendments on December 22, 1970, and 
was approved, as thus passed, by the 
Senate Committee on Finance on De- 
cember 29, 1970. Unfortunately, this was 
just a little too late, and the bill died 
on the Senate Calendar. 

Attorney General Mitchell, on behalf 
of the administration, has submitted a 
draft bill identical to the wagering tax 
bill which passed the House. It is a 
privilege for me to introduce this bill 
for myself and Senator MCCLELLAN. I 
ask that it be appropriately referred and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and the Attorney General’s letter of 
transmittal be printed following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The bill will be received; and, 
without objection, the bill and letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 431) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to modify the pro- 
visions relating to taxes on wagering to 
insure the constitutional rights of tax- 
payers, to facilitate the collection of such 
taxes, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hruska (for himself and Mr. 
McCLELLAN), was received, read twice by 
its title, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 431 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TrrLe.—This Act may be cited 
as the "Wagering Tax Amendments of 1971”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, 
a section or other provision, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DaTe.— 

(1) In GeneraL..—The amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the third month which begins after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and shall 
apply only with respect to wagers placed on 
or after such first day. 

(2) TRANSITIONAL RULES.— 

(A) Any person who, on the first day of 
the third month which begins after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, is engaged in 
an activity which makes him liable for pay- 
ment of a tax imposed by section 4411 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as in effect 
on such first day) shall be treated as com- 
mencing such activity on such first day for 
purposes of such section and section 4901 of 
such Code. 

(B) Any person who, before the first day 
of the third month which begins after the 
date of the enactment of this Act— 

(i) became liable for and paid the tax im- 
posed by section 4411 of the Interna] Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (as in effect on July 1, 
1970) for the year ending June 30, 1971, shall 
not be liable for any additional tax under 
such section for such year, and 

(il) registered under section 4412 of such 
Code (as in effect on July 1, 1970) for the 
year ending June 30, 1971, shall not be re- 
quired to reregister under such section for 
such year. 
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Sec. 2. MODIFICATIONS To INSURE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS AND FACILITATE COL- 
LECTIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 35.—Chapter 

35 (relating to taxes on wagering) is amend- 

ed to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 35—TAXES ON WAGERING 


"SUBCHAPTER A. TAX ON WAGERS, 
“SUBCHAPTER B. OCCUPATIONAL TAXES. 
SUBCHAPTER C. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


“SUBCHAPTER A—Tax ON WAGERS 


“Sec, 4401. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4402. Cross references. 
“SEC. 4401. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“(a) Wacrrs.—There is hereby imposed on 
wagers (as defined in section 4421) an excise 
tax equal to 10 percent of the amount 
thereof. 

“(b) AMOUNT oF Wacer—In determining 
the amount of any wager for purposes of this 
subchapter, all charges incident to the plac- 
ing of such wager shall be included; except 
that if the taxpayer establishes, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, that an amount equal 
to the tax Imposed by this subchapter has 
been collected as a separate charge from the 
person placing such wager, the amount so 
collected shall be excluded. 

“(c) Persons LIABLE FOR Tax—The fol- 
lowing persons shall be liable for the excise 
tax imposed by this subchapter: 

“(1) PRINCIPALS AND PUNCHBOARD OPERA- 
TORS.—Each person who is a principal or a 
punchboard operator (as defined in section 
4421) shall be liable for and shall pay the 
tax under this subchapter on all wagers 
placed with him or in a pool or lottery con- 
ducted by him. 

“(2) AGENTS—Each person who is an 
agent (as defined in section 4421) and who 
fails to register under section 4412 shall be 
liable for and shall pay the tax 
ay fhis subchapter on all wagers received by 
“Sec. 4402. Cross REFERENCES. 

“Por penalties and other administrative 
provisions applicable to this subchapter, see 
emg oy 4421 to 4425, inclusive, and sub- 
tit o 


“SUBCHAPTER B—OCCUPATIONAL TAXES 


“Sec. 4411. Imposition of taxes. 

“Sec. 4412. Registration. 

“Sec. 4413. = provisions made applica- 
le. 

“Sec. 4414. Cross references, 

“SEC. 4411, IMPOSITION OF TAXES, 

“(a) PERSONS LIABLE FoR TAx.—There is 
hereby imposed— 

“(1) PRINCIPALS AND AGENTS—A 
tax of $1,000 per year to be paid by each per- 
son who is a principal or an agent. 

“(2) PICKUP MEN, EMPLOYEES, AND PUNCH- 
BOARD OPERATORS.—A special tax of $100 per 
year to be paid by each person who is a 
pickup man, an employee, or a punchboard 

tor. 


“(b) Limrration—Any person who, but 
for this subsection, would be subject to a 
special tax under both paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a), shall be liable only 
for the tax imposed by paragraph (1). 

“Sec. 4412, REGISTRATION. 


“(a) REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS.—Each 
principal, agent, pickup man, employee, and 
punchboard operator shall register with the 
official in charge of the internal revenue dis- 
trict in which such person is principally en- 
gaged in the activity which makes him lia- 
ble for tax under this subchapter. The form 
of the registration and the information to 
be provided by such person shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate in 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

“(b) Firm orn Company.—Where under sub- 
section (a) the name and place of residency 
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of a firm or company is required to be pro- 
vided, the names and places of residence of 
the several persons constituting the firm or 
company shall be provided. 

“(c) SUPPLEMENTAL InFORMATION.—The 
Secretary or his delegate may, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him, require 
from time to time such supplemental infor- 
mation from any person required to register 
under this section as may be needed for 
the enforcement of this chapter. 


“Sec, 4413. CERTAIN PROVISIONS MADE APPLI- 


CABLE. 

“Sections 4901, 4902, 4904, 4905, and 4906 
shall extend to and apply to the special 
taxes imposed by this subchapter and to the 
persons upon whom they are imposed, and 
for that purpose any activity which makes 
a person liable for a special tax under this 
subchapter shall be considered to be a busi- 
ness or occupation referred to in such sec- 
tions. No other provision of sections 4901 
to 4907, inclusive, shall so extend or apply. 
“Sec, 4414. Cross REFERENCES. 

“For penalties and other administrative 
provisions applicable to this subchapter, see 
sections 4421 to 4425, inclusive, and subtitle 
F. 


“SUBCHAPTER C— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 4421, Definitions. 

“Sec. 4422. Applicability of Federal and State 
laws. 

Disclosure of wagering tax infor- 
mation. 

Territorial extent. 

Credit for State and local taxes 
paid by licensed persons. 


“Sec, 4421. DEFINITIONS. 

“(a) Wacer.—For purposes of this chap- 
ter— 

“(1) In 
means— 

“(A) any wager with respect to a sports 
event or a contest placed with a person en- 
gaged in the business of accepting such 
wagers, 

“(B) any wager placed in a wagering pool 
with respect to a sports event or a contest, 
if such pool is conducted for profit, and 

“(C) any wager placed in a lottery con- 
ducted for profit. 

“(2) Exceprions—The term ‘wager’ does 
not include— 

“(A) any wager placed with, or any wager 
placed in a wagering pool conducted by, & 
parimutuel wagering enterprise licensed un- 
der State law, 

“(B) any wager placed in a coin-operated 
device with respect to which an occupa- 
tional tax is imposed by section 4461, or 
any amount paid in lieu of inserting a coin, 
token, or similar object, to operate a device 
described in section 4462(a)(2), if an oc- 
cupational tax is imposed with respect to 
such device by section 4461, or 

“(C) any wager placed in a sweepstakes, 
wagering pool, or lottery— 

“(i) which is conducted by an agency of a 
State acting under authority of State law, 
and 

“(il) the ultimate winners in which are 
determined by the results of a horserace, but 
only if such wager is placed with the State 
agency conducting such sweepstakes, wager- 
ing pool, or lottery, or with its authorized 
employees or agents. 

“(b) Lorrery.—For purposes of this chap- 
ter— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘lottery’ in- 
cludes the numbers game, policy, and similar 
types of wagering. 

“(2) Excerrions.—The term ‘lottery’ does 
not include— 

“(A) any game of a type in which usu- 
ally— 

“(1) the wagers are placed, 

“(il) the winners are determined, and 

“(iii) the distribution of prizes or other 
property is made, 


“Sec. 4423. 


“Sec, 
“Sec. 


4424. 
4425. 


GENERAL.—The term ‘wager’ 
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in the presence of all persons placing wagers 
in such game; and 

“(B) any drawing conducted by an organ- 
ization exempt from tax under section 501 
or 521, if no part of the net proceeds derived 
from such drawing inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 

“(c) PrrncrpaL.—For purposes of this chap- 
ter, the term ‘principal’ means any person 
(other than a punchboard operator) who is 
engaged in the business of accepting wagers 
or who conducts any wagering poo] or lottery. 

“(d) Acentr.—For purposes of this chapter, 
the term ‘agent’ means any person who is 
engaged in receiving wagers for or on behalf 
of a principal. 

“(e) Pickup Man.—For purposes of this 
chapter, the term ‘pickup man’ means any 
person who knowingly is engaged in trans- 
mitting in any manner wagers, or informa- 
tion, records, or payments relating to wagers, 
between any principal, agent, pickup man, or 
employee and any other principal, agent, 
pickup man, or employee. 

“(f) EMFLOYEE.—For purposes of this chap- 
ter, the term ‘employee’ means pay person 
(other than an agent or pickup man) who 
knowingly is employed to assist in any ca- 
pacity in an activity which makes another 
person liable for special tax as a principal 
agent, pickup man, or punchboard operator. 

“(g) PUNCHBOARD OpsraTorR.—The term 
“‘punchboard operator’ means any person 
who accepts wagers only in the form of 
chances on a punchboard, ‘five card draw 
game,’ or similar gaming device for profit, on 
his own behalf. 

“Sec, 4422. APPLICABILITY OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE Laws 

“The payment of any tax imposed by this 
chapter with respect to any activity shall not 
exempt any person from any penalty pro- 
vided by a law of the United States or of any 
State for engaging in the same activity, nor 
shall the payment of any such tax prohibit 
any State from placing a tax on the same 
activity for State or other purposes. 


“Sec, 4423. DISCLOSURE OF WAGERING Tax IN- 
FORMATION 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, neither the Secretary 
or his delegate nor any other officer or em- 
ployee of the Treasury Department may di- 
vulge or make known in any manner what- 
ever to any person— 

“(1) any original, copy, or abstract of any 
return, payment, or registration made pur- 
suant to this chapter. 

“(2) any record required for making any 
such return, payment, or registration, which 
the Secretary or his delegate is permitted by 
the taxpayer to examine or which is produced 
pursuant to section 7602, or 

“(3) any information come at by the ex- 
ploitation of any such return, payment, regis- 
tration, or record, 

“(b) PERMISSIBLE DISCLOSURE.—A disclosure 
otherwise prohibited by subsection (a) may 
be made in connection with the administra- 
tion or civil or criminal enforcement of any 
tax imposed by this title. However, any docu- 
ment or information so disclosed may not 
be— 


“(1) divulged or made known in any num- 
ber whatever by any officer or employee of 
the United States to any person except in 
connection with the administration or civil 
or criminal enforcement of this title, nor 

“(2) used, directly or indirectly, in any 
criminal prosecution for any offense occur- 
ring before the effective date of the Wagering 
Tax Amendments of 1970. 

“(c) Use or DOCUMENTS POSSESSED By TAX- 
PAYER.—Except in connection with the ad- 
ministration or civil or criminal enforcement 
of any tax imposed by this title— 

“(1) any stamp denoting payment of the 
special tax under this chapter, 

“(2) any original, copy, or abstract pos- 
sessed by a taxpayer of any return, payment, 
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or registration made by such taxpayer pur- 
suant to this chapter, and 

“(8) any information come at by the ex- 
ploitation of any such document. 
shall not be used against such taxpayer in 
any criminal proceeding. 

“(d) INSPECTION BY COMMITTEES oF CON- 
GrEss.—Section 6103(d4) shall apply with 
respect to any return, payment, or registra- 
tion made pursuant to this chapter. 

“Sec. 4424, TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

“The taxes imposed by this chapter shall 
apply only in the case of— 
ana wagers accepted in the United States, 

“(2) wagers placed by a person w. 
the United States— re a a: 

“(A) with a person who is a citizen or 
Bes of the United States, or 

g in a wagering pool or lottery con- 
ducted by a person who is a cltinen a resi- 
dent of the United States. 

"SEC. 4425. CREDIT FOR STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 
PAID BY LICENSED PERSONS. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the taxes imposed 
by sections 4401 and 4411, in the order pro- 
vided by subsection (b), the sum of— 

“(1) the taxes paid or accrued by a licensed 
person with respect to wagers placed with 
him, or in a pool or lottery conducted by him, 
during any year under a law of a State or 
political subdivision thereoef which imposes 
an excise tax or similar tax with respect to 
wagers, and 

“(2) the taxes and fees paid or accrued 
by a licensed person for any year (or por- 
tion thereof) under a law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision which imposes an occupa- 
tional tax, license fee, or similar tax or fee 
on an activity which makes such person 
liable for payment of a special tax under 
section 4411. 

“(b) Orper.—The credit allowable under 
subsection (a) for taxes and fees paid or 
accrued by a licensed person for any year 
shall be allowed— 

“(1) against the tax imposed by section 
4411 on such person for such year, 

“(2) if such credit exceeds the tax im- 
posed by section 4411 on such person for such 
year, against the taxes imposed by section 
4401 on wages placed with such person, or 
in a pool or lottery conducted by such per- 
son, during such year, and 

“(3) if such credit exceeds the taxes de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) for such 
year, in such amounts as such person may 
designate under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, against the tax 
imposed by section 4411 for such year on 
licensed persons who are agents, pickup men, 
or employees of such person. 

“(c) Lumrration.—No credit shall be al- 
lowed under this section for any tax or fee 

under a law of a State or political 
subdivision unless such tax or fee is paid not 
later than the earlier of— 

“(1) the last day provided by such law for 
payment, or 

“(2) the last day of the year following the 
year (or portion thereof) for which such tax 
or fee was imposed. 

“(d) PAYMENT OF TENTATIVE TaxEs.—Any 
licensed person who establishes to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary or his delegate that, 
for any year, he reasonably expects to be 
allowed a credit under this section with re- 
spect to the taxes for which he is liable under 
sections 4401 and 4411, may elect, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to pay tentative taxes equal to the 
amount of such taxes reduced by the amount 
of the credit reasonably expected under this 
section for such year, Payment of such tenta- 
tive taxes for any year shall not relieve such 
person from payment of the liability for the 
taxes imposed for such year by sections 4401 
and 4411, reduced by the credits allowed un- 
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der this section, both determined as of the 
close of such year. 

“(c) Dermnirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘licensed person’ means a 
person who (A) is licensed under the laws 
of a State or a political subdivision thereof 
to engage in one or more activities with re- 
spect to wagers, and (B) solely by reason of 
such activities, is lable for payment of a 
special tax under section 4411. 

“(2) The term ‘year’ means the one-year 
period beginning on July 1, except that, in 
the case of the period in which falls the date 
of the enactment of the Wagering Tax 
Amendments of 1971, such term means the 
period beginning on the first day of the third 
month which begins after such date and end- 
ing on June 30 following such date.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 6110 
(relating to cross references) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) For prohibition on disclosure of 
wagering tax information, see section 4123.” 
Sec. 3. CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

(a) UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE BY GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS.—Section 7213 (relating to 
unauthorized disclosure of information) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) WaGerRING Tax Rerurns.—Any Officer 
or employee, of the United States who vio- 
lates section 4423 shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both, together with 
the cost of prosecution; and the offender 
shall be dismissed from office or discharged 
from employment.” 

(b) CREATION or A New FELONY CRIME AND 
THE ELIMINATION OF THE MANDATORY MINI- 
MUM FINE FOR A MISDEMEANOR VIOLATION.— 
Section 7262 (relating to violation of occu- 
pational tax laws relating to wagering) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7262. VIOLATION OF WAGERING EXCISE 
AND OCCUPATIONAL Tax Laws. 

“ (a) WILLFUL FAILURE To Pay EXCISE Tax.— 
Any person required to pay the tax imposed 
under subchapter A of chapter 35 who will- 
fully fails to pay such tax at the time or 
times required by law or regulations shall, in 
addition to being liable for the payment of 
the tax, be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $10,- 
000, or up to treble the amount of the tax 
with respect to which the failure occurred, 
whichever is greater, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both, together with the costs 
of prosecution. 

“(b) FAILURE To Pay Excise Tax.—Any 
person required to pay the tax imposed under 
subchapter A of chapter 35 who fails to pay 
such tax at the time or times required by law 
or regulations shall, in addition to being li- 
able for the payment of the tax, be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $5,000 or up to double 
the amount of the tax with respect to which 
the failure occurred, whichever is greater, or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both, 
together with the costs of prosecution. 

“(c) Witirun Famvre To Pay OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TAX.—Any person required to pay & 
special tax imposed under subchapter B ot 
chapter 35 who willfully fails to pay such tax 
at the time or times required by law or regu- 
lations shall, in addition to being Mable for 
the payment of the tax, be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more 
than 6 years, or both, together with the costs 
of prosecution. 

“(d) Dorne Any Act Wirnovur HAVING 
Pam OCCUPATIONAL Tax.—Any person who 
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does any act which makes him liable for pay- 
ment of the special tax imposed under sub- 
chapter B of chapter 35 without having paid 
such tax shall, in addition to being liable for 
the payment of the tax, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both, together with the 
costs of prosecution.” 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 7203 (relating to willful fail- 
ure to file return, supply information, or 
pay tax) is amended by inserting “(other 
than a tax imposed by chapter 35)” after 
“required under this title to pay any esti- 
mated tax or tax”. 

(2) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 75 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 7262 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 7262. Violation of wagering excise and 
occupational tax laws.” 

(3) Section 7609(a) (relating to inspection 
of books, papers, records, and other data) 
is amended by striking out paragraph (5) 
and by renumbering paragraph (6) as para- 
graph (5). 


The letter, presented by Mr. Hruska, 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a draft of a proposed bill to 
modify the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 relating to wagering taxes. 
The proposed “Wagering Tax Amendments of 
1971" would ensure the constitutional rights 
of taxpayers and would facilitate the collec- 
tion of taxes on wagering. 

The modifications contained in this bill 
are, in large part, necessitated by the Su- 
preme Court decisions of January 29, 1968, 
in two companion cases involving the wager- 
ing tax laws—Marchetti v. United States, 380 
U.S. 29 (1968), and Grosso v. United States, 
390 U.S. 62 (1968). In substance, the Court 
held that some of the provisions of the pres- 
ent wagering tax statutes were not “con- 
sistent with the limitations created by the 
privilege against self-incrimination guaran- 
teed by the Fifth Amendment,” 

In brief, the proposed legislation would— 

(1) Ensure the constitutional rights of 
taxpayers by placing statutory restrictions 
upon the disclosure and use of information 
obtained through taxpayer compliance with 
the wagering tax laws; 

(2) Increase the coverage and the amount 
of the occupational taxes under the wagering 
tax laws; 

(3) Revise the penalty structure to make 
it consistent with the character of those 
most often within the coverage of the tax 
and thus consistent with the severity of the 
crime of avoiding its payment; and 

(4) Provide a credit against the amount of 
the Federal tax liability for State and local 
taxes paid by licensed persons under similar 
provisions in State law. 

The draft bill is identical to H.R, 322, 91st 
Congress, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 22, 1970, and reported 
in the Senate on December 30, 1970. We are 
gratified that the Committee concerned in 
each House approved the bill, and we are 
hopeful of early consideration and favorable 
action by the 92nd Congress on this impor- 
tant measure. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the Program of 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, because 
there is an element of taxation involved 
in this bill, the Senator from Nebraska 
requests that, in line with what had 
been done in the previous Congress, the 
bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the original instance; that 
upon its concluding its processing there, 
it be referred to the Committee on 
Finarce for the purpose of taking care 
of such aspects of the bill as involve 
matters within the jurisdiction of that 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in this 
connection, the Senator from Nebraska 
repeats that this is the procedure that 
was worked out by agreement between 
the respective committees, and it is ex- 
pected it will be in good order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield, the 
Senator would anticipate no objection 
on the part of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No such objection is 
anticipated. If there is any fashion in 
which he wishes this unanimous-consent 
request to be modified in any way, the 
Senator from Nebraska and the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will be very cooperative. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It might be observed 
that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
made the same request with regard to 
related bills just 2 days ago. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, illegal 
gambling is organized crime’s most lu- 
crative source of income. Profits from 
this activity, which are used to finance 
other illegal activities, are estimated to 
run as high as $50 billion a year. Thus the 
Federal tax on wagers, which was first 
enacted in 1951 as both a revenue and a 
law enforcement measure, was—until 
1968—an important part of the Federal 
anticrime program. The late Robert F. 
Kennedy estimated that fully 60 percent 
of the racketeer convictions obtained 
during his tenure as Attorney General 
resulted from investigations conducted 
by the Internal Revenue Service, mostly 
for wagering tax violations. 

Three years ago the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in Marchetti v. United States, 390 
U.S. 29 (1968), and Grosso v. United 
States, 390 U.S. 62 (1968), held the 
wagering tax law to be constitutionally 
unenforceable. The law did not restrict 
the use the Federal Government or any 
State government could make of the in- 
formation required to be filed. Because 
the gambler could well be in violation of 
State or other Federal laws, the Court 
found the registration requirement of 
the statute to be in violation of the fifth 
amendment right against self-incrimi- 
nation. The effect of the decisions has 
been to bar prosecutions for failing to 
register and pay taxes, a serious setback 
to Federal organized crime efforts. 

The wagering tax amendments are 
designed to revitalize the wagering tax 
law, both as a law enforcement measure 
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and as a revenue producing measure. The 
principal purpose of the bill is to remove 
the constitutional infirmity of existing 
law by prohibiting the Internal Revenue 
Service from disclosing to outside sources 
any information submitted by the tax- 
paying gambler. It is true that this will 
reduce the number of antigambling pros- 
ecutions—principally State—which were 
the result of disclosures made by gam- 
blers under the law, but this is, as the 
Justice Department has said, the “price 
of constitutionality.” 

The bill will continue the existing 10- 
percent excise tax on wagers. It will in- 
crease the occupational tax from $50 to 
$1,000 for principals of gambling opera- 
tions and those who actually accept 
wagers, and it will create a new $100 tax 
liability for certain other individuals, 
mostly employees of such operations, who 
until now have been exempt. 

There is also provided a tax credit for 
State and local taxes paid under similar 
provisions in State law, and for increased 
sanctions for violations of the wagering 
tax law. These provisions were added to 
the 91st Congress bill when it was under 
consideration by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. They have the support 
of the administration, and I add my en- 
dorsement to them. 

Mr. President, during the hearings 
conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures on orga- 
nized crime in 1969, a representative of 
the American Bar Association’s criminal 
law section described the wagering tax 
amendments as “the most important 
single piece of legislation now pending 
before the Congress.” Later that year the 
ABA house of delegates unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution approving in prin- 
ciple S. 1624 and H.R. 322, and authoriz- 
ing the section on criminal law to urge 
enactment of the legislation. With this 
endorsement of the legal community 
added to that of the Justice and Treasury 
Departments, it remains only for the 
Congress to put its stamp of approval 
on the wagering tax amendments. The 3- 
year delay since the law was rendered 
ineffective has been inexcusable. I urge 
the Senate to act promptly and favorably 
on this legislation. 


S. 428 AND S. 429—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS TO REGULATE USE OF 
THE MAILS AND OTHER FACILI- 
TIES OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
FOR THE DELIVERY OF SEX ORI- 
ENTED MATERIALS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing two bills to regulate the 
use of the mails and other facilities of 
interstate commerce for the delivery of 
sex-oriented materials. These proposals 
were originally recommended by the 
President and submitted to the Congress 
by the Attorney General 2 years ago. 
Both of them were pending in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary when the 91st 
Congress adjourned. 

While we have allowed legislation on 
this subject to languish in Congress, you 
can be assured that there has been no 
lack of vitality in the pornography in- 
dustry. Over the last 2 years, the nature 
of materials being sent throughout the 
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country—without regard to whether or 
not it is wanted or to the age and ma- 
turity of the addressee—has gone from 
that which is merely offensive to that 
which is unmitigated filth. 

I know that many Americans, as I, 
have been indignant when they review 
the advertisements for books, maga- 
zines, filmstrips, and all manner of sex- 
ual devices which are forwarded to us 
by constituents. They do not understand 
how they can be made the unwilling re- 
cipients of such mail. They do not 
understand how their names were ac- 
quired or why they were used by such 
business operations. I can tell you they 
have been so victimized because the 
pornographer pursues his trade with a 
callous lack of discrimination. The leg- 
islation I am introducing would put an 
end to that practice. In recent years we 
have adopted several new laws to regu- 
late interstate commerce in pornograph- 
ic materials. These two new proposals 
that I introduce today will complete the 
job of protecting our citizens from this 
trash, 

One of these would prohibit the use 
of the mails and interstate commerce for 
the distribution of unsolicited salacious 
advertisements. The other would pro- 
hibit such distribution, to anyone under 
18, of materials which may be harmful 
to children. Violators of these provisions 
would be subject to fines of up to $50,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both. Second and subsequent 
violations could result in double these 
penalties. The language of both bills 
has been carefully drafted to avoid con- 
flict with constitutional protections. 
Their approaches have been carefully 
designed to attack the problem. 

It is my sincere hope that we will 
give these measures early and favorable 
action, The American public has waited 
long enough. In the last Congress action 
or. these measures was delayed because 
Senator Ervin felt that hearings on the 
constitutional aspects of these bills 
should be held. I am in complete agree- 
ment with this desire and will do all that 
I am able to schedule and hold prompt 
hearings. I am satisfied that these bills 
are constitutional and have complete con- 
fidence that hearings will uphold this 
position. 

At this point I ask to have these bills 
properly referred and request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the text of the bills and letters of trans- 
mittal from the Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and letters of transmittal from the At- 
torney General will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hruska, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 428 
A bill to prohibit the use of interstate facili- 
ties, including the mails, for the trans- 
portation of salacious advertising 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
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ter 71 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding a new section 1466 
as follows: 


“§ 1466. Transportation of salacious adver- 
tising 
“No person shall knowingly deposit in the 
mail, or transport in interstate or foreign 
commerce, an unsolicited advertisement that 
is salacious. An advertisement is salacious 
within the meaning of this section if it de- 
picts, in actual or simulated form, or ex- 
plicitly describes, in a predominantly sexual 
context, humal genitalia, any act of natural 
or unnatural sexual intercourse or mastur- 
bation or any act of sadism or masochism. An 
advertisement otherwise within the definition 
of this section shall be deemed not to con- 
stitute a salacious advertisement if it con- 
stitutes only a small and insignificant part 
of the whole of a single catalog, book, peri- 
odical, or other work the remainder of which 
is not primarily devoted to sexual matters. 
“Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $50,000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, for the 
first offense, and shall be fined not more 
than $100,000, or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both, for a subsequent offense. 
“When any person is convicted of a viola- 
tion of this section, the court may, in addi- 
tion to the penalty prescribed, order the 
destruction of all copies of the salacious 
advertisement seized from the possession or 
custody of such person, or anyone acting 
on his behalf, at the time of his arrest.” 
Sec, 2. The table of contents preceding 
chapter 71 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 


“1466. Transportation of salacious advertis- 
ing.” 
S. 429 
A bill to prohibit the use of interstate facili- 
ties, including the mails, for the transpor- 
tation of certain materials to minors 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Chap- 
ter 71 of Title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended: 

(1) By adding a new section 1467 as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 1467. Transportation or mailing of matter 
harmful to minors. 

“(a) As used in this section, 

“(i) ‘minor’ means a person who has not 
attained the age of 18 years; 

“(ii) ‘adult’ means a person who is not a 
minor; and 

“(ill) ‘matter that is harmful to minors’ 
means a book, magazine, pamphlet, sheet, 
card, photograph, drawing, film, slide, re- 
cording or other thing constitutiing or con- 
taining visual, verbal or auditory material 
that depicts, describes or represents, in ac- 
tual or simulated form, nudity, sexual con- 
duct or sado-masochistic behavior and which 
is 

“(A) offensive to prevailing standards in 
the adult community concerning what is suit- 
able material for minors; and 

“(B) substantially without redeeming so- 
cial value for minors. 

“(b) No person shall knowingly deposit in 
the mail, or transport in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, for delivery to a minor, mat- 
ter which is harmful to minors, or matter 
constituting or containing an advertisement 
therefor or information as to where or how 
such matter may be obtained. 

“(c) If deposited in the mail or transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce for de- 
livery to a residence in which a minor per- 
manently resides, matter which is harmful to 
minors, or which constitutes or contains an 
advertisement therefor or information as to 
where or how such matter may be obtained, 
shall be deemed to have been deposited in 
the mail or transported in interstate or for- 
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eign commerce for delivery to such minor un- 
less it is contained in a sealed envelope or 
sealed wrapper that completely conceals the 
contents and is clearly, specifically and per- 
sonally addressed to an adult who resides at 
such residence. 

“(d) It shall be an affirmative defense to & 
charge of violatiing this section that the 
defendant reasonably believed that the ad- 
dressee of the matter in question was an 
adult residing at the address shown on the 
sealed envelope or sealed wrapper. Such rea- 
sonable belief may be based upon receipt by 
the person so charged of a purchase order or 
other declaration which such person resson- 
ably and in good faith believed to have been 
executed by the addressee, representing such 
addressee to be an adult, or on other evi- 
dence”. 

“(e) Whoever violates this section shall be 
fined not more than $50,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both, for 
the first offense, and shall be fined not more 
than $100,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than ten years, or both, for a subsequent 
offense.” 

(2) By adding to the table of contents 
thereof the following: 

“1467. Transportation or mailing of matter 
harmful to minors,”. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective on the first day of the third 
month which begins after the date of en- 
actment. 


The letters from the Attorney General, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, are 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice Presmpent: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence is a legislative proposal “To prohibit the 
use of interstate facilities, including the 
mails, for the transportation of salacious 
advertising.” 

In recent times American citizens through- 
out the country have become the unwilling 
recipients of the most blatant commercial 
advertisements for materials of a salacious 
nature. While the indiscriminate mailing of 
sexually-orlented advertisements has been 
a problem in this country for several years, 
the text and pictorial content of these ad- 
vertisements have become so explicit that 
legislative action in this area should be de~ 
layed no longer. 

In the 91st Congress, legislation proposed 
by the President and submitted by this De- 
partment was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with amendments, after extensive 
hearings. The legislation was not considered 
in the Senate. 

As amended by the House, and as now re- 
submitted, the proposal would make it a 
felony to deposit in the mails, or transport 
in interstate or foreign commerce, an un- 
solicited salacious advertisement. Violators 
would be subject to a fine of not more than 
$50,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both, Second and subsequent 
offenses could result in double those penal- 
ties, 

We believe that this measure can be an 
effective tool to the Federal government in 
its efforts to curtail the invasion of the smut 
peddler into American homes. The Depart- 
ment of Justice urges your early consider- 
ation and prompt enactment of this pro- 


The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 
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OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ‘Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence is a legislative proposal to amend title 
18 to prohibit the use of the mails or other 
facilities of interstate commerce for the dis- 
tribution, to anyone under 18, of material 
which may be harmful to young people. 

In May of 1969 the President proposed to 
the 9ist Congress a measure designed to 
protect our young people from the large vol- 
ume of materials of a sexual nature which 
is being distributed throughout the coun- 
try. Although extensive hearings were con- 
ducted on this legislation in the House of 
Representatives, neither the House nor the 
Senate acted on it. We are resubmitting this 
important legislation for your considera- 
toin in the 92nd Congress, and we reiterate 
the need for its enactment. 

Although the Supreme -Court has recog- 
nized that laws specifically designed for the 
protection of young people from such mate- 
rial may be broader in coverage than those 
laws which regulate the distribution of ma- 
terial generally, there is no Federal law which 
is now designed to afford such protection. 
More than two-thirds of the States have rec- 
ognized, and responded to, the need for such 
legislative action. However, their efforts will 
continue to be frustrated until there is Fed- 
eral action to prohibit the use of the mails 
and other channels of interstate commerce 
for the delivery of sexually-orlented material 
to our young people. 

This proposal would make it a felony pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $50,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both, to send to anyone under the age of 18 
by mail or other avenues of interstate or for- 
eign commerce, material which may be harm- 
ful to minors. Second and subsequent of- 
fenses could result in double those penalties, 
The term “harmful to minors” is defined in 
the proposal. 

As you are aware, hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens have objected to the nature 
of materials which are being circulated 
throughout the States. This proposal, which 
does not impinge upon the constitutional 
rights of anyone, is a proper response to the 
needs of American families who wish to 
bring up their children in an atmosphere 
which is free of the influences of pornogra- 
phers. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


S. 430—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AID LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill which I introduced on be- 
half of the Attorney General. I ask that 
it be appropriately referred. I ask unani- 
mous consent that ths bill and the At- 
torney General’s letter of transmittal be 
printed in the Rescorp following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 430) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
issuance to certain persons of judicial 
orders to appear for the purpose of con- 
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ducting nontestimonial identification 
procedures, and for other purposes; in- 
troduced by Mr. Hruska, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, this bill 
will give Federal law enforcement officers 
a means of requiring by court order that 
suspects appear for certain nontestimo- 

identification procedures, such as 
fingerprinting, appearances in lineups, 
and executing handwriting exemplars. 
This is a much needed tool in efforts to 
combat crime. I am convinced that it in 
no way infringes on any person's consti- 
tutionally protected rights. I introduced a 
similar bill last Congress and joined with 
Senator McCLELLAN in pushing for the 
adoption of legislation of this type. It is 
my hope that the Criminal Laws Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary can schedule early hearings on this 
and similar proposals. 

This bill, as drafted, would aid the law 
enforcement officer in solving crimes 
while at the same time protecting the 
rights of individuals suspected of com- 
mitting crimes. The bill would not permit 
dragnets; rather it would require that 
to perform nontestimonial identification 
procedures on suspects, there be a court 
order based on an affidavit that there is 
probable cause to believe a crime has 
been committed, that there are reason- 
able grounds to suspect that the person 
named in the affidavit committed the 
crime, and that performance of specific 
nontestimonial identification procedures 
will materially aid the determination 
whether the person named in the affi- 
davit committed the crime. 

If the court ordered a person to submit 
to nontestimonial identification proce- 
dures, he would be able to request that 
the judicial officer change the time and 
place for performance of the procedures 
including a request that the procedures, 
except for lineups, be conducted in his 
home. 

Thus, the bill would provide a proce- 
dure in compliance with the fourth 
amendment of the Constitution which 
would aid law enforcement officers in ob- 
taining nontestimonial identification of 
suspects with minimum inconvenience 
to them. 

To date there is no statutory or case- 
developed method to require a suspect in 
a criminal investigation to participate in 
such quickly performed identification 
procedures as fingerprinting, appearing 
in lineups, or executing handwriting ex- 
emplars, unless there has first been an 
arrest on probable cause. It is, however, 
quite apparent that such authority, even 
though carefully circumscribed, would be 
of enormous benefit to law enforcement. 

The procedures that will be required 
under this proposal are largely of proven 
reliability. The 20th century has seen a 
wide expansion of the use of science in 
crime solution. More and more often po- 
lice and other investigative agencies call 
upon crime laboratories and scientists to 
examine and analyze clues and evidence. 
Nowhere has the impact of science on 
crime solution been greater than in the 
field of fingerprinting. Fingerprints are 
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recognized as the most reliable form of 
personal identification known, and their 
use in this country dates from as early as 
1904. This type of identification evidence 
can be taken quickly and easily. Its use 
in the Nation’s courtrooms is widespread. 

Handwriting, blood analysis, hair 
samples, and the like, have all in recent 
years proved to be reliable methods of 
obtaining identification evidence in 
crime solution. The dependability of 
these methods of obtaining evidence is 
established and their use is also wide- 
spread. 

It is my hope that early consideration 
and adoption of this bill will be forth- 
coming. 


EXHIBIT 1 
S. 430 


A bill to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the issuance to certain per- 
sons of judicial orders to appear for the 
purpose of conducting nontestimonial 
identification procedures, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That chapter 

223 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 

by inserting immediately after section 3504 

the following new heading and section: 


§ 3505. Nontestimonial identification. 

“(a) If a judicial officer finds on the basis 
of an affidavit setting forth the underlying 
circumstances that— 

“(1) there is probable cause to believe that 
an offense has been committed; 

“(2) there are reasonable grounds, not 
amounting to probable cause to arrest, to 
suspect that the person named or described 
in the affidavit committed the offense and; 

“(3) the results of specific nontestimonial 
identification procedures will be of material 
aid in determining whether the person named 
in the affidavit committed the offense— 


the judicial officer shall issue an order re- 
quiring the person named in the affidavit to 
appear at a designated time and place for 
nontestimonial identification. At the request 
of the person named in the affidavit, the 
judicial officer shall modify the order with 
respect to time and place of appearance 
whenever it appears reasonable under the 
circumstances to do so. 

“(b) If it appears from the affidavit that 
a person named or described in the affidavit 
may, upon service of the order to appear, 
either flee or alter or destroy the nontesti- 
monial evidence ordered, the judicial officer 
may direct a marshal or other federal law 
enforcement officer to bring the person be- 
fore the judicial officer. Such judicial officer 
shall then direct that the designated non- 
testimonial identification procedures be con- 
ducted expeditiously, After such identifica- 
tion procedures have been completed the per- 
son shall be released or charged with an 
offense. 

“(c) Any person who falls without ade- 
quate excuse to obey an order to appear 
served upon him pursuant to this section 
may be held in contempt of the court which 
issued the order. 

“(d) An order to appear pursuant to this 
section may be served by a United States 
marshal or by any other officer authorized by 
law to excute a warrant. The order shall be 
served upon the person named in the affidavit 
by delivery of a copy to him personally. Serv- 
ice may be had at any place within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

“(e) An order to appear shall be signed by 
the judicial officer and shall state— 

“(1) that the presence of the person 
named in the affidavit is required for the pur- 
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pose of permitting nontestimonial identifi- 
cation procedures in order to aid in the in- 
vestigation of the offense specified therein; 

“(2) the time and place of the required 
appearance; 

“(3) the nontestimonial identification pro- 
cedures to be conducted and the approximate 
length of time such procedures will require; 

“(4) the grounds to suspect that the per- 
son named in the affidavit committed the 
offense specified therein; 

“(5) that the person will be under no legal 
obligation to submit to any interrogation or 
to make any statement during the period of 
his appearance except for that required for 
voice identification; 

“(6) that the person may request the 
judicial officer to make a reasonable modifi- 
cation of the order with respect to time and 
place of appearance, including a request to 
have any nontestimonial identification pro- 
cedure other than a lineup conducted at his 
Place of residence; and 

“(7) that the person, if he fails to appear, 
may be held in contempt of court. 

“(f) Nontestimonial identification proce- 
dures may be conducted by any federal in- 
vestigative agent or law enforcement officer 
or other person designated by the judicial 
officer. Blood tests shall be conducted under 
medical supervision, and the judicial officer 
may require medical supervision for any 
other test ordered pursuant to this section 
when he deems such supervision necessary. 
No person who appears under an order of 
appearance issued pursuant to this section 
shall be detained longer than is reasonably 
necessary to conduct the specified nontesti- 
monial identification procedures unless he 
is arrested for an offense. 

“(g) Within forty-five days after the non- 
testimonial identification procedure, a re- 
turn shall be made to the court from which 
the order issued setting forth an inventory of 
the products of the nontestimonial identifi- 
cation procedures obtained from the person 
named in the affidavit. If, at the time of such 
return, probable cause does not exist to 
believe that such person has committed the 
offense named in the affidavit or any other 
offense, the person named in the affidavit 
shall be entitled to move that the court issue 
an order directing that the products of the 
nontestimonial identification procedures, and 
all copies thereof, be destroyed. Such motion 
shall, except for good cause shown, be granted 
by the court. 

“(h) An order may issue under this sec- 
tion only for an offense as defined by any 
Act of Congress or triable in any court estab- 
lished by Act of Congress and which is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for more than one 
year. 

“(1) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘nontestimonial identifica- 
tion’ includes identification by fingerprints, 
palm prints, footprints, measurements, blood 
specimens, urine specimens, saliva samples, 
hair samples, handwriting exemplars, voice 
samples, photographs and lineups; 

“(2) the term ‘judicial officer’ means any 
justice or judge of the United States, any 
United States commissioner or United States 
magistrate and any judge of a court of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 223 of title 
18 is amended by adding after the item re- 
lating to section 3504 the following: 

“§ 3505. Nontestimonial identification.” 


SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 3. If a provision of this Act is held 
invalid, the holding shall not affect the 
validity of provisions which are severable. 
If a provision of this Act is held invalid 
in one or more of its applications, the hold- 
ing shall not affect any other application of 
the provision. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mk. VICE PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to authorize courts to 
issue orders requiring the appearance of 
certain persons for the purpose of having 
these persons participate in nontestimonial 
identification procedures, 

Under present law no statutory method 
exists to require suspects in criminal cases to 
assist in such quickly performed identifica- 
tion procedures as fingerprinting, appearing 
in line-ups or executing handwriting exem- 
plars unless they have first been arrested 
on probable cause. Often, however, without 
such identification probable cause to justify 
an arrest will be lacking. Similarly, the per- 
son will remain a suspect even though such 
procedures could clear him of suspicion. Early 
use of these procedures can be of great assist- 
ance in law enforcement and in crime solu- 
tion. 

Under the attached proposal a judicial ofi- 
cer will be authorized to issue an order re- 
quiring a person to submit to nontestimonial 
identification procedures. The order must be 
based on an affidavit which sets out probable 
cause to believe an offense has been com- 
mitted, that there are reasonable grounds 
to suspect that the person named committed 
the offense even though probable cause to 
arrest is lacking, and that specified non- 
testimonial identification procedures would 
be of material aid in determining whether 
the person named in the affidavit committed 
the offense, The court order would then issue 
requiring the person to appear at a reason- 
able time and place to undergo the specified 
identification procedures. 

The proposal contemplates that the full 
range of reasonable identification procedures 
that can be designated nontestimonial and 
are not violative of the Fifth Amendment 
right against self-incrimination may be re- 
quired under an order to appear. Thus, non- 
testimonial identification is defined to in- 
clude fingerprints, handwriting exemplars, 
moo tests, photographs, line-ups and the 

e. 

Care is taken to protect the rights and 
convenience of the person required to par- 
ticipate in identification procedures, Thus, he 
is given the right to have the court direct 
that the products of his appearance be de- 
stroyed if they fail to provide probable cause 
to arrest him and to request the court for 
reasonable changes in the time and place of 
his appearance, including the right to ask 
that the procedures take place, where pos- 
sible, at his place of residence. 

Enactment of this proposal will provide 
Federal law enforcement officers with a use- 
ful new tool for the investigation of crim- 
inal activity and the apprehension of crim- 
inals. I urge early consideration and adop- 
tion of this proposed legislation. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation 
2 = accord with the Program of the Presi- 

ent. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


TWO YEARS OF ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE UNDER ATTORNEY GEN- 


ERAL JOHN N. MITCHELL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, just over 
2 years ago a new Attorney General 
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moved into the Department of Justice 
and took over responsibility for this Na- 
tion’s legal affairs. Since that time that 
Department has received forthright, 
progressive, and firm leadership from 
John N. Mitchell. I applaud him for his 
past efforts and look forward to the ad- 
ditional years of his public service. 

Recently the Department of Justice is- 
sued a comprehensive report reviewing 
the 2 years of accomplishments of the 
Department under Attorney General 
Mitchell’s direction. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the text of this document be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this Sen- 
ator would like to comment on three as- 
pects of this report which I feel deserve 
special recognition. 

First, the 91st Congress enacted ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the Depart- 
ment’s legislative program—a remark- 
able record considering the scope and 
number of items submitted by the De- 
partment. This record is due to the de- 
sire of Congress to provide the Depart- 
ment with all the legitimate tools that 
it could effectively use in order to curb 
the rising crime rate. Four of these bills 
deserve particular mention: the Orga- 
nized Crime Control Act of 1970, the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970, the 
District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedures Act of 1970, and 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse, Preven- 
tion, and Control Act of 1970. With the 
addition of these measures to the law 
enforcement arsenal, the Department 
has new authority to move on a wide 
range of problems which have stymied 
effective law enforcement in the past. In 
addition, this new legislation provides 
at least partial solutions for such old 
legal stumbling blocks as lack of suffi- 
cient financial resources for State and 
local law enforcement programs, trial 
delays in the District of Columbia, and 
inflexible penalty structures for some 
narcotics infractions. In all the 91st Con- 
gress compiled an enviable record on 
criminal law reforms and it is my hope 
that the 92d Congress will complete the 
job by moving rapidly to approve those 
measures which were left on the commit- 
tee calendars at the close of the last 
session. 

Second, organized crime has long been 
one of the most serious sources of law 
enforcement violations in this country. 
Estimates of its annual “take” from the 
Nation’s pocketbook have ranged as high 
as $50 billion. Whereas many administra- 
tions in the past have preached about the 
threats of organized crime, the Nixon 
administration has actually done some- 
thing to bring it under control. The evi- 
dence on this score presented by the 
Attorney General in his report is most 
impressive. Strike forces have been in- 
creased from seven to 16; indictments 3f 
high-echelon organized crime figures 
rose from 58 in 1968 to 103 in 1970—a 78- 
percent increase, the number convicted 
rose from 20 to 45 in the same period—a 
125-percent increase. But it is in the area 
of wiretaps that the most spectacular re- 
sults have been achieved. Mr. Mitchell’s 
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predecessor refused to use the authority 
granted him in this area by the 1968 Safe 
Streets Act. However, the present Attor- 
ney General, while mindful of the privacy 
problems and attentive to constitutional 
safeguards, went aheac vigorously with 
a carefully supervised electronic surveil- 
lance program. The results are impres- 
sive. Let me quote the Attorney General: 

Of the 214 Federal interceptions author- 
ized and executed during calendar 1969 and 
1970, nearly all produced incriminating evi- 
dence. They have resulted in more than 600 
arrests and more than 500 indictments— 
mostly against organized crime figures. While 
most of these cases are still in progress, we 
have already won 30 convictions. 

At the same time, there have been no com- 
plaints that anyone's privacy was invaded. 
Moreover, we have strongly enforced the pro- 
hibition against private wiretapping con- 
tained in the same 1968 act, and as a result 
complaints of such violations have dropped 
from nearly 100 a month to about 30 per 
month. 


And third, some progress has been 
made in an area which concerns me par- 
ticularly, corrections. The prisons of this 
Nation, particularly at the State and 
local level, are in deplorable shape. Phys- 
ically many of the institutional build- 
ings are literally falling apart. A recent 
report shows that of 358 State penal fa- 
cilities for adults in this Nation, 61 were 
opened before 1900, and 25 of these are 
more than 100 years old. Operationally 
too often our jails corrupt rather than 
correct; contaminate rather than reha- 
bilitate. This Senator sponsored a meas- 
ure in the last Congress which added a 
new title to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration’s legislation 
which insures that top priority as well 
as substantial monetary resources, as 
much as $120 million in fiscal 1971, will 
be devoted to a meaningful program of 
State and local prison reform. This proj- 
ect has the full blessing of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice 
and I look forward to real improvement 
in this area over the next few years. The 
Federal prison system, already a model, 
has also received attention from this ad- 
ministration which has developed a 10- 
year plan for the modernization of plant 
and program. 

Mr. President, these are just three of 
the areas touched on by the Attorney 
General in his report. It is an impressive 
document which I commend in its en- 
tirety to all of my colleagues and to the 
public in general. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
TWO-YEAR REVIEW oF ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BY 

ATTORNEY GENERAL JOHN N. MITCHELL, 

JANUARY 19, 1971 

Ladies and gentlemen: This particular 
date—January 19—has a special significance 
to me, because exactly two years ago I was 
still enjoying the blessings of private life. 
All that changed the following day, how- 
ever, when Richard Nixon became President 
of the United States. On that occasion he 
promised the American people a new begin- 
ning in a number of national priorities, in- 
cluding the administration of justice. As he 
took office, that particular program—de- 
signed to bring the machinery of justice into 
the twentieth century—included: 

1. Getting new supporting legislation from 
Congress. 
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2. Mounting an effective assault on orga- 
nized crime. 

3. Improving the enforcement of civil 
rights in all statutory areas. 

4. Hitting the narcotics traffic on all 
fronts. 

5. Using all available antipollution en- 
forcement tools to enhance the quality of 
the environment. 

6. Protecting free competition for the 
benefit of the American consumer and the 
American economy. 

7. Giving new life to the concept of jus- 
tice by upgrading the processes of enforce- 
ment, adjudication, and corrections. 

These were the objectives, and in offering 
you a brief summary of the Department's 
accomplishments in the past two years, I 
will leave it to you how well these objectives 
are being fulfilled. Specific details, including 
some charts and tables, have been given to 
you for your information and analysis. Let 
me touch upon some of the highlights be- 
fore I entertain your questions. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Out of some 39 legislative items submitted 
by the Department, Congress enacted 27 or 
approximately 70 percent. These included 
those that we consider the most important, 
such as the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1970, the D.C. Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedures Act of 1970, and the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse, Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970. 

The Department also won Congressional 
financial support for its intensified pro- 
grams. From fiscal year 1968 to 1971, De- 
partment employment has grown from 34,- 
800 to a projected 43,600—an increase of 
more than 25 percent—in order to carry out 
our larger objectives. One agency—the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration— 
required a budget increase of 6400 percent 
during the same period, in order to fulfill 
its program of financial aid to state and 
local governments. Our needs were sub- 
stantial, and we were able to win corre- 
sponding support from Congress. Depart- 
ment of Justice appropriations for 1968 were 
$437.5 million. So far in fiscal 1971 the De- 
partment has received appropriations of 
$1,150.6 million—representing a 163 percent 
increase—and some other necessary appro- 
priations should still be forthcoming. I 
should point out, of course, that $480 mil- 
lion of the last figure represents funding 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration which grants aid to state and local 
organizations; this is a very substantial in- 
crease for LEAA over previous years. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


In response to President Nixon’s call for 
an all-out war against organized crime, an 
interdepartmental assault has been made on 
this national evil. The President established 
& National Council on Organized Crime, com- 
posed of the heads of all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies who can bring an en- 
forcement effort to bear on the problem, with 
the Attorney General as Chairman. The 
Council has developed national strategies 
against various aspects of organized crime 
and has provided top-level direction to the 
interdepartmental strike forces established 
in most large cities. 

In the past two years the Department has 
put the strike force approach on a perma- 
nent basis, has increased the number of such 
forces from 7 to 16, and is able to report ex- 
ceptional progress in securing evidence 
against organized crime syndicates and in 
bringing prosecutive action. The number of 
high-echelon organized crime leaders in- 
dicted rose from 58 in calendar 1968 to 103 
in calendar 1970—nearly 78 percent. The 
number convicted rose in the same period 
from 20 to 45—or 125 percent. In the past 
two years approximately half of the top 
bosses of the nation’s two dozen organized 
crime syndicates were indicted or convicted. 
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Our intelligence work tells us that some 
of the organized crime leaders can't stand 
the heat and have left their areas of opera- 
tion. 

One of the weapons that has greatly aided 
this battle has been court-authorized wire- 
tapping, which was provided in the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
but which the previous Administration re- 
fused to use. It was stated at that time that 
wiretrapping, even when hedged about by 
Constitutional safeguards, was an invasion 
of privacy, and that anyway, it couldn’t 
really help at getting evidence, 

When President Nixon took office he sanc- 
tioned the use of this court-authorized wire- 
tapping, and I am able to report that of the 
214 Federal interceptions authorized and ex- 
ecuted during calendar 1969 and 1970, nearly 
all produced incriminating evidence. They 
have resulted in more than 600 arrests and 
more than 500 indictments—mostly against 
organized crime figures. While most of these 
cases are still in progress, we have already 
won 30 convictions. 

At the same time, there have been no com- 
plaints that anyone's privacy was invaded. 
Moreover, we have strongly enforced the pro- 
hibition against private wiretapping con- 
tained in the same 1968 act, and as a result 
complaints of such violations have dropped 
from nearly 100 a month to about 30 per 
month. 

Another important gain in the war on or- 
ganized crime has been the intensified use 
of criminal tax evasion charges against or- 
ganized crime figures, with indictments in- 
creasing by 250 percent and convictions by 
53 percent between 1968 and 1970. 


OTHER CRIME 


In the broader area of crime, including 
street crime, the Administration has acted 
decisively wherever its jurisdiction per- 
mitted. Employment in the United States 
Marshals Service has been increased by nearly 
55 percent for the 1971 fiscal year. In the 
past two years the number of Assistant 
United States Attorneys has been increased 
by 51.3 percent, compared to a 27.4 percent 
increase over the entire previous eight-year 
period. In the District of Columbia the num- 
ber of Assistant United States Attorneys in- 
creased almost 100 percent, paralleling a 
sharp increase in the D.C. police force. In 
addition, the Department of Justice sup- 
ported D.C. authorities in developing an 
effective drug treatment and rehabilitation 
program. 

The results have been especially apparent 
in the District of Columbia. Starting in July, 
and for every month recorded since then, 
the crime rate has decreased decisively in 
comparison with the same month a year 
earlier, reaching a 25.4 percent decrease in 
September 1970 and a 23.3 percent decrease 
in November. 

A crucial factor in the D.C. criminal jus- 
tice picture was the D.C. Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedures Act of 1970, which was 
drafted by the Department of Justice. Among 
other things, this Act created many new 
judgeships to ease the backlog of cases. The 
Department swiftly processed the proposed 
appointees for these judgeships, and we can 
begin to see a reduction of the case backlog. 
In fact, the huge backlog of approximately 
6000 juvenile cases has been virtually 
eliminated. 

To speed the processes of Federal justice 
throughout the country, the Administration 
has accelerated the appointment of judges 
to fill vacancies, President Nixon appointed 
115 Federal judges—83 of them in 1970, 
when the number was the largest in Amer- 
ican history. Every one of these was cited 
as qualified by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Processing of judgeship candidates, in- 
cluding investigations and recommendations, 
was accomplished by the Department of Jus- 
tice at a much faster rate than in the two 
previous Administrations. 
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At the same time, Federal grants to help 
improve local law enforcement agencies have 
been greatly strengthened within the last 
two years. Total funding for the agency es- 
tablished for this purpose, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, climbed 
from $63 million in 1969 to $480 million 
appropriated for fiscal 1971. 

While the nationwide crime rate has not 
yet turned downward as a result of these 
efforts and those of state and local govern- 
ments, it is encouraging to note that in the 
first nine months of calendar 1970 the crime 
rate did drop in 23 cities of more than 100,- 
000 population, including Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh, Seattle and St. Louis. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the field of Civil Rights, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has made an outstanding 
contribution in the past two years. In the 
area of education we filed 94 cases compared 
to 68 over the previous two years. The num- 
ber of school districts sued jumped from a 
total of 56 in the two years, 1967 and 1968, to 
a total of 254 in the past two years—a 350 
percent increase. Due in large part to Justice 
Department negotiation and litigation, the 
percentage of black school children in the 
11 southern states attending desegregated 
systems increased from less than 6 percent 
prior to the opening of school in 1969 to 92 
percent at the opening of the 1970-71 school 
year. Of the 50 remaining school districts in 
this area, that are without any desegregation 
plans, 22 are now under private sults, 16 un- 
der Federal suits brought by the Department 
of Justice, and the remaining 12 are under 
analysis preparatory to further action, 

Let me emphasize that our figures reflect 
an analysis on a district by district basis, be- 
cause that is our framework of concern. They 
are not on an individual school basis. A few 
days ago the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare released figures on this 
same general subject. Those figures were 
necessarily different from ours, since they 
referred to schools and not to school districts. 
They confirmed not only conversion of the 
districts, but substantial integration of 
schools within those districts. 

In the housing field, we have successfully 
implemented a national fair housing program 
following the 1968 act and its 1969 amend- 
ment. In 1969 and 1970, 64 housing cases 
were filed in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia. Equally important, negotiation 
resulted in securing the removal of racial dis- 
crimination from the policies of 19 United 
States title insurance companies. Similar 
progress has been made through negotiation 
or litigation with multiple listing services, 
real estate brokers, apartment operators, and 
large housing developments. 

Achievements in fair employment may best 
be measured by the cases actually brought to 
trial, and by the relief won. The number of 
cases brought to trial moved from two in 
1967 to 16 in 1970; appellate arguments, from 
0 in 1967 to 11 in 1970; consent decrees en- 
tered, from 0 in 1967 to 8 in 1970. These ac- 
tions included many multi-defendant suits, 
such as one against five building trade unions 
and three joint apprenticeship training com- 
mittees in Seattle, the first of its kind; an- 
other state-wide suit against a Power Com- 
pany; one against an Ironworkers local, re- 
sulting in the most comprehensive relief yet 
obtained in any trade union case. Through 
negotiation, with more than 80 potential 
defendants involved, the Department won an 
anti-discrimination agreement from the 
movie and television industry in Los Angeles. 
The Department also filed the first cases 
alleging discrimination against women, Mex- 
ican-Americans and Indians. 

In public accommodations, the Depart- 
ment filed the first cases in the North, the 
first cases alleging discrimination against 
Puerto Ricans, and the first cases against 
penal institutions. 
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I also wish to emphasize that the Civil 
Rights Division is devoting considerable at- 
tention to the Department’s Title VI re- 
sponsibilities. Last year it established a Title 
VI unit whose sole responsibility is to work 
with Federal agencies in assuring non-dis- 
crimination in federally assisted or funded 
programs. 

Besides the dedicated work of the Civil 
Rights Division, the Department's Commu- 
nity Relations Service made substantial 
progress in helping minority groups and or- 
ganizations in their dealing with other ele- 
ments of our society, including state and 
local governments. In its role as conciliator 
in disputes and as a liaison agent in poten- 
tial community problems, the Service helped 
to move minorities forward while promot- 
ing peace and stability on the campuses and 
in the communities. In the past two years 
CRS has decentralized sc that two-thirds of 
its professional staff is in the field, rather 
than one-third prior to 1969. The measur- 
able decline of racial outbreaks in the United 
States over the past twelve months is due 
to many factors, not least of which is the 
continuing work of the Community Rela- 
tions Service. 

NARCOTICS 


Against the nation’s growing narcotics 
problem the Nixon Administration mounted 
an all-out campaign on all fronts—at home, 
at our borders, and at the foreign sources of 
illicit drugs. This has been the first admin- 
istration to make narcotics control part of 
its foreign policy. As a result, new coopera- 
tion has been won from Mexico in destroying 
drugs at their sources and in policing our 
common border against dope smuggling. At 
our urging, France and Turkey have stepped 
up their anti-narcotics efforts. 

Through the initiative of President Nixon, 
broader cooperation has been won from in- 
ternational organizations. Last summer the 
Committee on the Chalienges of Modern So- 
ciety, an arm of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, agreed on methods by which 
NATO could combat the drug traffic. Follow- 
ing that meeting the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Narcotic Drugs created a special 
fund for anti-narcotics programs in Sep- 
tember 1970. The Director of the Division of 
Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat has already visited Thailand and Bur- 
ma to start implementing these programs. 

At home, narcotics agents have closed 
down an average of one clandestine labora- 
tory per week for the last two years. With 
the help of the interdepartmental strike 
forces they have staged raids against ma- 
jor distribution rings, including one—larg- 
est such operation in history—that so far 
has netted 169 arrests. Prosecutive action 
against drug traffickers has increased corre- 
spondingly—from an average of 486 defend- 
ants filed against per month at the end of 
1968 to 808 by the last of 1970—an increase 
of 66 percent. 

I should point out that this later figure 
is even more potent, because we changed our 
mode of operation to concentrate on the 
large interstate distributors, leaving to state 
and local agencies the responsibility for en- 
forcement against local drug peddlers. In the 
same period the amount of illicit drugs re- 
moved from the domestic market increased 
decidedly from 1969 to 1970. It more than 
tripled in the case of heroin and doubled in 
the case of marihuana. Due in large part to 
efforts by our Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, similar increases are shown in 
the amount of drugs removed from the in- 
ternational traffic. 

Anti-narcotics legislation passed by Con- 
gress last October will certainly permit still 
more effective action against this national 
menace, 

ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

As part of the comprehensive environmen- 

tal quality program initiated by the Nixon 
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Administration legal action against pol- 
luters has greatly intensified, and the bat- 
tlefield has been expanded to include mer- 
cury and thermal violations. 

In the past two years the Department has 
reinstituted the Refuse Act of 1899 as a 
weapon against polluters. Cases under the 
Refuse Act increased fourfold in 1970 
against the preceding two years. Injunctive 
suits under this Act were first introduced in 
March 1970, with 25 suits filed since then, 
including ten mercury dumping suits—some 
against very large operators, 

The first Federal action to enjoin thermal 
water pollution was brought against a Flor- 
ida power company, bringing a landmark 
ruling that dumping hot water is a form of 
pollution and is actionable under the Refuse 
Act. 

In the first Federal enforcement of the 
Clean Air Act, the Department won an or- 
der from a Maryland District Court (sus- 
tained by the appellate court) to close 
down a plant because of air pollution. 

In addition to these actions by the Land 
and Natural Resources Division, the Anti- 
trust Division secured a consent decree win- 
ning prompt and effective relief in the au- 
tomobile smog case. Without the expense 
and delay of a court trial, the decree pro- 
vided very stiff penalties and requirements 
against the big four manufacturers, and 
promises to speed the development of an sf- 
fective auto smog device. 


ANTITRUST 


The Department has made significant 
strides in preserving the free competition 
that lies at the center of our country’s eco- 
nomic system. Through five major conglom- 
erate merger cases, most of which are still 
pending, the Antitrust Division has helped 
create a climate in which the incidence of 
conglomerate mergers has sharply declined. 
In addition the Department has challenged 
the systematic practice of reciprocity mar- 
keting agreements that have worked against 
competition among suppliers. Seven such 
cases have been filed in the past two years, 
compared to none previously. Altogether, the 
Department filed 112 Antitrust cases in two 
years—more than in any two years of the 
previous Administration. Antitrust cases 
grew from 55 in 1968 to 67 in 1970. 


CORRECTION 


In response to President Nixon's 13-point 
program for Federal corrections reform, the 
Department developed a 10-year plan to 
modernize and upgrade the Federal prison 
system. Not only will this program carry out 
the judgments of the courts for the protec- 
tion of the community, but it will also pro- 
vide custodial care consistent with human 
dignity and will place greater emphasis on 
correction of the offender. 

Major progress was also made in 1970 on 
programs to teach industrial skills to in- 
mates, to provide the most advanced thera- 
peutic and psychological help, to provide 
daytime community work to selective in- 
mates, and to assist in creating a meaning- 
ful transition in the return of prisoners to 
normal life. 

In addition, construction funds for a mul- 
tl-purpose Metropolitan Correctional Center 
in New York City have been provided. Plans 
are being drawn for a similar center in Chi- 
cago, and for a facility in North Carolina to 
treat mentally disturbed and violent offend- 
ers. The Bureau of Prisons will soon open 
the first regional staff training center for 
Bureau employees and for state and local 
correctional officials, 

At the same time, through the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
Department is providing funds to improve 
state, city and county correctional institu- 
tions. Such grants have increased from $3 
million in fiscal year 1969 to over $100 mil- 
lion for 1971. 
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TAX ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement of Federal tax laws has been 
greatly improved in the past two years. Proc- 
essing of cases has been streamlined, so that 
in 1970 the processing of a criminal tax case 
averaged only two months and six days, com- 
pared to three months and ten days in 
1967—an approximately one-third reduction. 
The percentage of cases won in the trial 
courts increased from 73 to 81, in the ap- 
pellate courts from 79 to 81, and in the Su- 
preme Court from 73 to 85. The number of 
civil and criminal cases closed both increased 
in this period, and with special reference to 
criminal cases the figure rose from 659 to 
1005—approximately 50 percent. 

As for results, collections by the Tax Divi- 
sion grew from $69 million in 1967 to $76 
million in 1970, while the amount of money 
saved in the same years increased from $85 
million to $104 million. 


PORNOGRAPHY 


Lastly, I want to mention progress against 
smut peddlers—a campaign that has been 
at times frustrating, but has always had a 
significant place in the Administration's pro- 
gram. First let me acknowledge the key role 
of the Post Office Department, which has 
generally provided the initial investigations 
leading to prosecutive action and which has 
been especially active under Postmaster Gen- 
eral Blount. The following figures speak for 
themselves: 

As of January 1, 1969, the Department of 
Justice was involved in five investigations 
of major distributors, and eight distributors 
were under indictment. By January 1, 1971, 
the figures had jumped to 58 and 55, respec- 
tively, or more than 1000 percent for in- 
vestigations and more than 600 percent for 
indictments. 

In the past 12 months, out of 13 cases in- 
volving major distributors, the Government 
has won 11, Virtually every decision against 
the defendant is on appeal to a higher court, 
but several convictions have been sustained 
at the appellate level, including cases against 
two of the largest distributors in the 
country. 

As you know, only one of the three anti- 
pornography bills drafted by the Department 
and proposed by President Nixon was passed 
by Congress. We intend to resubmit anti- 
pornography legislation to the 92nd Con- 
gress. 

CONCLUSION 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are only some 
of the accomplishments of the men and 
women of the Department of Justice in the 
past two years. Limited time prevents my 
including many others representing equal 
diligence and dedication by the various divi- 
sions, bureaus, and services within the De- 
partment. Again, I leave to your candid 
judgment the degree to which they repre- 
sent the fulfillment of our goals. 

Now I will be happy to entertain your 
questions, which I trust you will confine to 
the subject of the Department's two-year 
achievements. 

PERCENTAGE BUDGET INCREASES BETWEEN FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1968 AND FISCAL YEAR 1971 


(Selected Divisions, Etc.) 


Community Relations Service 
Criminal 


Civil Rights 

United States Attorneys and Marshals.. 
Bureau of Prisons 

Bureau of Narcotics 


Antitrust 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
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DRUGS REMOVED FROM ILLICIT MARKET IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY BNDD 


Fiscal years 
1970 


427 


17, 402 

7, 127, 742 

7, 196, 481 

Depressants (dosage units) 748, 850 2, 339, 590 


ARRESTS AND SEIZURES BY FOREIGN AUTHORITIES IN 
COOPERATION WITH BNDD 


Fiscal years 


ures: 

Opium (pounds) 

Morphine base (pounds)... 
Heroin (pounds). 

Cocaine (pounds)... 


pou z 
Stimulants (dosage units). 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY 
TO MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on 
tomorrow, it stand in recess until 12 
o'clock meridian Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorow, Friday, January 
29, 1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 28 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1971: 

US. Disrricr Courts 

Robert V. Denney, of Nebraska, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the district of Ne- 
braska vice a new position created under 
Public Law 91-272 approved June 2, 1970. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

The following-named persons to be As- 
sistant Administrators of the Environmental 
Protection Agency; (new positions). 

Stanley M. Greenfield, of California. 

Donald Mac Murphy Mosiman, of Indiana. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to the po- 
sitions indicated: 

Robert M. White, of Maryland, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration; new position. 

Howard W. Pollock, of Alaska, to be 
Deputy Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; 
new position. 

John W. Townsend, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Associate Administrator of the National 
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Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; 
new position. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Thomas J. Houser, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1964, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 

Robert Wells, of Kansas, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission for 
a term of 7 years from July 1, 1970, to which 
office he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate. 

OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Frank Charles Carlucci III, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

Ethel Bent Walsh, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission for the term 
expiring July 1, 1975, to which office she was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 
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U.S, TARIFF COMMISSION 

Chester L. Mize, of Kansas, to be a member 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 16, 1974, 
to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

The following-named persons to be Gov- 
ernors of the U.S. Postal Service for the terms 
indicated, to which offices they were ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate: 

Elmer T. Klassen, of Massachusetts, for a 
term of 1 year. 

Frederick Russell Kappel, of New York, for 
a term of 2 years. 

Theodore W. Braun, of California, for a 
term of 3 years. 

Andrew D. Holt, of Tennessee, for a term 
of 4 years. 

George E. Johnson, of Illinois, for a term 
of 5 years. 

Crocker Nevin, of New York, for a term 
of 6 years, x 

Charles H. Codding, of Oklahcma, for a 
term of 7 years. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, of Texas, for a term 
of 8 years. 

M. A. Wright, of Texas, for a term of 9 
years. 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Thomas S. Kleppe, of North Dakota, to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, to which office he was an- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 
SECURITIES INVESTOR PROTECTION CORPORATION 

The following-named persons to be Di- 
rectors of the Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation for the terms indicated, to which 
offices they were appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate: 

Andrew J. Melton, Jr., of New York, for a 
term expiring December 31, 1971. 

Glenn E. Anderson, of North Carolina, for 
a term expiring December 31, 1972. 

George J. Stigler, of Illinois, for a term 
expiring December 31, 1972. 

Donald T. Regan, of New York, for a term 
expiring December 31, 1973. 

Byron D. Woodside, of Virginia, for a term 
expiring December 31, 1973. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 28 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1971: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Rogers C. B. Morton, of Maryland, to be 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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NATIONAL RAIL PASSENGER 
SYSTEM 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1971 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing Senate resolution from the Mon- 
tana State Senate speaks eloquently for 
adequate rail passenger service through 
Montana. A copy has been sent to Mr. 
Volpe and I hope he heeds it in his de- 
cision on passenger routes today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Montana urging that passenger train serv- 

ice to the State of Montana be included in 

the basic system of the National Rail Pas- 

senger Act of 1970 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by Public Law 91-518 has proposed a com- 
plete revamping of the National Rail Pas- 
senger System and by such law instructed 
the Secretary of Transportation to issue a 
Preliminary Report outlining future rail 
passenger routes and such Preliminary Re- 
port having been published outlining, among 
other things, as “End Points” the munici- 
palities of Chicago, Illinois, and Seattle, 
Washington, and proposing that all rail pas- 
senger service within the state of Montana 
be discontinued in its entirety and further 
proposing that such traffic between the re- 
spective points proceed via Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Green River, Wyoming; and 

Whereas, the existing schedules in the 
state of Montana provide rail passenger sery- 
ice in an east-west direction on both the 
Burlington Northern Inc. Northern Division 
routing (formerly Great Northern Railway) 
and the southern routing (formerly Northern 


Pacific Railway) and the Preliminary Report 
of the Secretary of Transportation would 
terminate such service; and 

Whereas, the state of Montana is six hun- 
dred (600) miles in length in an east-west 
direction and approximately four hundred 
(400) miles in length in a north-south direc- 
tion; and the current northern routing pres- 
ently serves ten (10) counties with a popu- 
lation of approximately one hundred twenty- 
eight thousand (128,000), with nearly two 
hundred (200) smaller communities com- 
pletely dependent upon rail transportation 
because no air service, bus service or other 
public transportation exists, and such rout- 
ing provides through rail connection with 
entrances to Glacier National Park, and such 
routing constitutes the fastest, most direct 
route between Chicago and Seattle; and the 
southern routing through the state of Mon- 
tana presently serves twenty (20) counties 
with a population of over three hundred 
fourteen thousand (314,000) and the major 
industries of the state of Montana are lo- 
cated along said route; and 

Whereas, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the National Association of Railroad 
Passengers and the Montana Railroad and 
Public Service Commission have recom- 
mended the following program for rail pas- 
senger service to the state of Montana. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the State of Montana: That the senate 
of the state of Montana recognizes that the 
public interest and convenience of the citi- 
zens of the state of Montana require that 
existing east-west passenger train service be 
continued, and therefore, urges the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to maintain existing 
east-west passenger train service through the 
state of Montana in the Basic National Rail 
Passenger System; and 

Be it further resolved, that if it is abso- 
lutely impossible to maintain existing east- 
west passenger train service through the 
state of Montana, the senate of the state of 
Montana urges the Department of Trans- 
portation to include in the Basic National 
Rail Passenger System both the northern 
Montana route and the southern Montana 
route, with east-west passenger train service 
on such routes on alternate days; and 

Be tt further resolved, that the secretary 


of state of Montana be instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to the Department 
of Transportation; John Volpe, Secretary of 
Transportation; the Honorable Warren G. 
Magnuson, Chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Affairs Committee; the Honor- 
able Harley O. Staggers, Chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee; the Honorable Mike Mansfield 
and the Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators from 
the state of Montana; the Honorable John 
Melcher and the Honorable Richard Shoup, 
Congressmen from the state of Montana; and 
to each officer of the corporation formed to 
administer the Basic National Rail Passenger 
System after such corporation is formed. 


WATER WONDERLAND ON THE 
COLORADO RIVER 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, following 
the November elections, my wife and I 
returned to Washington by automobile, 
the first time in many years we had 
taken such a trip. 

En route, we stopped at the Grand 
Canyon area on the Colorado, a region 
that has consumed a good deal of my 
legislative time over the past 20 years. 

It was readily apparent during our 
brief stopover that the dams which make 
water and power available to millions of 
people in the Pacific southwest also make 
the Colorado one of America’s most 
sought-after recreation centers. 

Over the years, many have argued 
against damming the Colorado, but it is 
clear to me that the Congress and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have significant- 
ly enhanced the environment of that re- 
gion. 
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A fine article by Lupi Saldana, of the 
Los Angeles Times, one of the Nation’s 
foremost outdoor writers and environ- 
mentalists, reports that the area has been 
turned into a “water wonderland.” 

Because I have sincere pride in what 
we have accomplished there, I am in- 
cluding Mr. Saldana’s article in the 
RECORD: 

THE COMPLEAT COLORADO RIVER 
(By Lupi Saidana) 

History doesn’t record it, but the most 
disappointed explorers to set foot in the west 
were probably members of the Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado expedition. Coronado’s 
soldiers of fortune braved the elements and 
some of the most rugged country in the world 
in 1540 in their search for the fabled Seven 
Cities of Cibola, which legend said over- 
flowed with gold and precious gems, 

Instead of the cities and the riches, the 
Spanish explorer's troops discovered a gaping 
chasm and a muddy river... the Grand 
Canyon and the Colorado River. This was 
little reward for their troubles, but the dis- 
covery earned the expedition a niche in his- 
tory as the hole in the ground and the river 
became world renowned. 

Today the Grand Canyon has become one 
of the natural wonders of the world and the 
muddy Colorado River has been fashioned 
into a water wonderland winding 903 miles 
from Utah to the Mexican Border. The back- 
bone of this recreational paradise is the 
sparkling lakes which sit behind the dams 
constructed by the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—Lake Powell, Lake Mead, Lake Mojave, 
Lake Havasu, Lake Moovalya, Imperial Reser- 
voir and Laguna Reservoir. 

Coronado would find the transformation 
unbelievable. The mud-red river has been 
tamed and, for the most part, it now flows 
clean and blue and full of life as it shelters 
18 species of game fish. And the scenes the 
waters have created as they filled the red 
sandstone canyons are breathtaking. 

The combination of natural beauty and 
unlimited recreation will lure more than 10 
million persons to the river area this year. 
They will come to fish, boat, camp, swim, 
water ski, hunt, paint, ride the rapids, study 
nature or just marvel at the magnificent, 
water-inspired scenery. Yet this is just the 
beginning, because in the next decade the 
number of visitors is expected to reach 20 
million annually, 

One of the main attractions will be the 
newest jewel in the string of lakes, Lake 
Powell, which is surrounded by some of the 
most striking land formations found on the 
river. Its beauty and its vast array of recrea- 
tion are only now being discovered by the 
multitudes. 

In addition to the dams, all tributes to 
America's ingenuity, there is another man- 
made object which will attract tens of thou- 
sands to the river—the transplanted London 
Bridge. The bridge is beginning to rise at 
Lake Havasu City on the shore of Lake 
Havasu, and by the fall of 1971 fishermen 
may be catching fish under its ancient span. 

The beautifully rugged country of the 
Colorado Plateau and the river were known 
to man for centuries before Coronado ar- 
rived. During the last 2,000 years Indian 
settlements were founded along the river, 
but many were abandoned because of the 
long periods of drought, Later the white 
man learned that the river was inhospitable 
in other ways. During the spring the river, 
which begins its wild descent in the lofty 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado, often became 
a raging torrent that destroyed crops, lives 
and property. 

One of the river's most famous floods took 
place in 1905 when control gates were being 
constructed on the lower river to bring water 
to the Imperial Valley. The surging flood de- 
stroyed the gates and for two years water 
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poured into the ancient Salton Sink and 
created today’s Salton Sea. This was a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the Salton Sea has de- 
veloped into an outstanding recreational 
area, 

The dreams of taming the “Big Red” began 
to develop into reality in 1922 when repre- 
sentatives of the seven Colorado River Basin 
states—California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico—met in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and drafted the Colorado River 
Compact. This agreement, which did not 
solve all of the legal problems of water dis- 
tribution, was a milestone, because it di- 
vided use of the river’s water between the 
upper and lower basins and paved the way 
for construction of projects to control, regu- 
late and utilize the river’s natural resources. 

Congress gave the program official] muscle 
in 1928 when it passed the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act authorizing construction of 
Hoover Dam and the All-American Canal sys- 
tem in the Imperial Valley. The value of the 
work was graphically demonstrated when 
Hoover Dam was completed in 1935. Since 
then there has not been a flood or drought 
on lands served by the lower river. 

When Coronado’s explorers arrived, the 
river contained only a few nondescript species 
of fish such as hump-back suckers, bonytail 
chubs and squawfish, also known as Colorado 
River Minnows, The only fish of any value 
was the now little-seen squawfish, which 
were caught by Indians using traps. 

Today fishing is the No. 1 recreational st- 
traction on the river. The dams which created 
lakes behind them and clean, cool streams 
immediately below them made it possible to 
introduce an amazing number and variety 
of game fish. 

Thanks to the excellent scientific manage- 
ment being given the lakes and streams by 
state and federal wildlife officials, all of those 
species are thriving. The key to the good 
condition of the fisheries and the excellent 
growth of the game fish is shad, a forage fish 
present along the entire river. The shad is a 
prolific reproducer and the favorite food of 
the game fish. 

Although the original objectives of the 
dam system were to provide a constant sup- 
ply of water and electricity for domestic and 
agriculture use, federal officials have now 
recognized two other important facets—rec- 
reation and environment. As a result, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has named Al Jonez, 
veteran biologist for the Nevada Department 
of Fish and Game, to establish an Environ- 
mental Branch. This group will concern it- 
self with the fisheries, wildlife, environment 
and ecology of the river. 

Despite the bureau’s new awareness of the 
public’s recreational desires, it is receiving 
some brickbats from sportsmen who oppose 
the bureau’s channelizing program on the 
lower river The bureau says the channeliz- 
ing—straightening the river and lining the 
sides with concrete—is being done to save 
water. However, sportsmen claim the small 
amount of water saved doesn't compensate 
for the fish and wildlife habitat being de- 
stroyed by drying up sloughs and other back- 
waters. As a compromise, the bureau is creat- 
ing some man-made backwaters that should 
benefit wildlife and provide additional recre- 
ation. 

Another federal unit playing a vital role 
in the recreational development of the river 
is the Willow Beach National Fish Hatchery. 
Since it began production in 1963, the hatch- 
ery has poured 14 million fingerling and 
catchable size trout into the lake and stream 
areas. These trout plants have been aug- 
mented by California. Nevada, Arizona and 
Utah. 

Today the entire river is a year-round 
Playground with all areas providing good 
facilities for fishing, boating, camping, water 
skiing, etc. 

The major areas follow: 
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LAKE POWELL 


The newest, longest and most spectacular 
beauty-wise of the lakes along the Colorado 
River is Lake Powell, which started to fill the 
giant canyon-studded basin behind Glen 
Canyon Dam in 1963. The lake is 186 miles 
long with 1,860 miles of shoreline. 

The colorful sculptured shoreline and the 
lake's blue-green water create scenes that 
bring lavish praise from visitors. Even the 
dam, rising 710 feet above -bedrock, is an 
artist’s dream. 

Fishermen also eloquently praise the lake’s 
fishing in general and largemouth bass fish- 
ing in particular, Besides bass, the lake also 
contains rainbow trout, channel catfish, 
crappie and kokanee salmon. There are plans 
to stock striped bass. It has been stocked 
with more than three million bass and 14 
million two to five-inch trout. 

Bass fishing is spectacular from April to 
July when the fish take surface lures. After 
July, the bass leave the shallow water and 
return to the rocky ledges of the canyon 
walls. As the surface water cools, they move 
deeper and by November the larger fish 
will be 50 to 60 feet deep. Good bass fish- 
ing at the south end of the lake begins at 
Last Chance and Rock Creek canyons. The 
best trout fishing is found along the first 
15 miles behind the dam from November 
to May. There is also good trout fishing in 
the river below the dam. 

The south entrance to the lake is in the 
Page-Wahweap area, which has motels, trail- 
er parks, restaurants, grocery stores, camp 
sites and other facilities. The dam is in 
Arizona, but most of the lake is in Utah. 
At the Wahweap Bay Marina six miles north 
of Page, there is free boat launching, boat 
rentals, fuel, fishing tackle, fishing licenses, 
etc. 

Fifty miles north and reached only by 
water is Rainbow Bridge Marina. At the 92 
mile mark is Halls Crossing Marina, which is 
also accessible by road. Four miles north of 
Halls Crossing on the opposite side of the 
lake is Bullfrog Marina, which is reached by 
a paved road and has excellent facilities. 
Houseboats are now available at Bullfrog. 
At the northern tip is Hite Marina, which 
has lodging, boat rentals and other facili- 
ties, 

Due to the distances between marinas and 
the many miles which may be traveled into 
the deep canyons, boaters are urged to care- 
fully check their supplies, gasoline and other 
equipment before leaving the dock. 


LAKE MEAD 


The rugged Grand Canyon, created by the 
Colorado River knifing its way through the 
arid West, lies between Powell and Lake 
Mead. The water then spills into Lake Mead, 
which backs up for 115 miles behind Hoover 
Dam. The lake has 550 miles of shoreline. 

As the first lake in the chain, Mead be- 
came a fisherman's paradise from the be- 
ginning. And with the introduction of 
striped bass, silver salmon and rainbow trout 
in the last two years, its fishing future is 
brighter than ever. 

Striped bass are not expected to enter the 
fishery for another year or two. Meanwhile, 
more stripers will be stocked in order to 
establish a good fishery. 

Largemouth bass are still number one on 
the Mead fishing parade. The lake has had 
good spawns of bass for the last three years. 
Bass average about two and a half to three 
pounds and fishing follows the same pattern 
as that in Powell—good in the spring, early 
summer and fall. Trout and salmon fishing 
is best in the late fall, winter and early spring. 

Major fishing and recreation areas are 
Boulder Basin, Virgin Basin and Overton 
Arm. The lake has six marinas—Boulder 
Beach, Las Vegas Wash, Callville Bay, Echo 
Bay, Overton Landing and Temple Bar. De- 
veloped campgrounds are available at all 
marinas except Callville Bay and Overton. 
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Lodging is available at Echo Bay, Overton 
and Temple Bar. Camping is also available at 
Bonelli and Detrital camps. All marinas offer 
free boat launching and there are also im- 
proved launching ramps at Kingman Wash, 
Hemenway Wash and South Cove. 


LAKE HAVASU 


The area from Davis Dam to Parker Dam— 
46 mile long Lake Havasu and the river in 
the Topock Swamp-Needles-Bullhead City 
sector—is the most heavily developed section 
of the river. A good example is Lake Havasu 
City, which is only six years old yet has a 
population of 6,500 residents. Growth should 
continue as it is installing a major man- 
made attraction—the London Bridge, which 
should be finished late next year. 

Stocked in the lake are large-mouth bass, 
striped bass, crappie, bluegill, catfish, stur- 
geon and occasionally a trout swims in from 
the river below Davis Dam. Although the 
hefty striped bass have caught the fancy of 
the expert fishermen, the large-mouth bass 
is still the most popular. Bass average one 
and a half to three pounds with an occasional 
six, seven and eight-pound whopper taken. 

The best bass fishing months are April, 
May, June, October and November. The larger 
fish are taken in the winter months in 
water 40 to 60 feet deep. Some of the best 
fishing areas are Pilot Rock, Lava Beds, Sun- 
set Point, Newman’s Hole, Chalk Bluffs and 
the many coves, 

Striped bass remain in the deep part of 
the lake near the dam most of the year. In 
April they begin their spawning migration to 
Davis Dam and produce some of the most 
exciting fishing on the river because the bass 
average 15 to 20 pounds, The best area in 
April, May and June is from Blankenship 
Bend to the dam. 

The cool water pouring from below the 
dam has created excellent fishing conditions 
for trout near Needles and Bullhead City. 
State and federal agencies stock this section 
of the river with rainbows. Spring and fall 
months are best for trout. 

Marinas on the lake are Lake Havasu City, 
Black Meadow Landing, Havasu Springs 
Resort, Havasu Palms and Havasu Landing. 
They all have boat launching ramps, boat 
rentals, bait, licenses, restaurants and sleep- 
ing accommodations, 


LOWER RIVER 


There is fishing along most of the 138 
miles of the river from Parker Dam to the 
Mexican Border. There are no large lakes in 
this section, but there are many opportu- 
nities for fishing in secluded backwater 
sloughs and many miles of good boating 
water, but this sport can be difficult when the 
flow in the river is reduced. 

The best fishing is from Palo Verde Lagoon 
below Blythe to Imperial Dam, Some of the 
best producing waters are Lake Martinez, 
Lake Ferguson, Taylor Lake and Senator 
Lake. Anglers will find largemouth bass, 
crappie, bluegill, channel catfish, flathead 
catfish and an occasional stripped bass in 
these waters. 

The recent addition of the flathead catfish 
has added a trophy fish to this area, because 
these “cats’’ grow large. Heaviest taken so 
far was a 34%~-pounder. 

The best fishing months in this area are 
spring, early summer and fall. The early sum- 
mer months produce spectacular largemouth 
bass fishing as the bronzebacks hit surface 
lures readily. 

These lakes are in a semi-wild area with 
a minimum of facilities and a boat is neces- 
sary. There are boat launching sites at 
a Lake, Ferguson Lake and Imperial 

m. 

EQUIPMENT AND TECHNIQUE 

For all fish except striped bass, a six to 
seven and a half-foot casting rod with a lot 
of backbone and a sensitive tip is standard. 
Conventional and closed-faced spinning 
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reels are the most popular, but a level wind 
reel is recommended for trolling. Line in 
eight and 10-pound test is fine. 

For largemouth bass, bottom bumping 
lures such as plastic worms and lead-headed 
jigs with pork rind and deep running lures 
like Bombers, Mepps, Thin-Fin and Hell- 
benders and such live baits as mudsuckers 
and waterdogs are effective most of the time. 
However, in late spring and summer surface 
lures like chuggers and poppers produce good 
results. 

One of the deadliest lures has been the 
plastic worm, which works best when re- 
trieved slowly. Trolling deep running lures is 
effective when the fish are in water 10 to 30 
feet deep. Number four and six hooks are 
recommended for live bait. 

Trout and salmon are taken trolling lures 
such as Flatfish, Rebels, Rapalas and Hot 
Shots. These fish also hit Mepps, Super 
Dupers and red-chrome jigs cast close to 
shore. Trout, particularly in the river, hit 
well on cheese baits and salmon eggs. Some 
of the heaviest trout have been taken at 
Willow Beach with floating cheese. 

Striped bass, being larger and tougher, 
require a heavier outfit. A light salt water 
or steelhead rod with 15 or 20-pound line 
will handle the stripers. They hit best on 
large trolled lures (six to eight inch Rapalas 
and Rebels) and threadfin Shad, which do 
not have to be alive. 

Crappie and catfish hit best at night. 
The crappie are taken around the docks with 
minnows and go-getter type lures, while the 
catfish prefer the backwaters and hit best 
on shrimp, cut mackerel and special catfish 
bait. 

Limits on the river are: three striped bass, 
minimum size 16 inches; 10 trout or 10 silver 
salmon, but not more than 10 in the aggre- 
gate; 10 largemouth bass; catfish, 10 to 25, 
depending on state. There is no limit on 
crappie and bluegill, The season on sturgeon 
is closed. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ROLE IN 
SCIENCE POLICY 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, which is in the midst of its 
12th annual conference with the panel 
on science and technology, I should like 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
comments made to the panel by the dis- 
tinguished Senator Allister Grosart of 
Canada. The paper has particular sig- 
nificance for the Congress since it deals 
with the complex parliamentary aspects 
of international science cooperation as 
well as with the interpecliamentary me- 
chanics of promoting it. 

Senator Grosart represents Ontario in 
the Canadian Parliament, and serves as 
chairman of the steering committee of 
the special committee on science policy 
of the Canadian Senate. Senator Grosart 
was born on December 13, 1906, at Dub- 
lin, Ireland. Educated at China Island 
Mission Schools, Chefoo, North China, 
1915-23; University of Toronto 1923-27 
politics and law and 1928 postgraduate 
International Law. Degrees: B.A., Car- 
negie Fellow of International Law, 1928. 
Served with Irish Regiment of Canadian 
2d Battalion, C.A. (R) with rank of lieu- 
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tenant to major. Former vice president of 
McKim Advertising Ltd., Toronto and 
Montreal; former managing director 
Peer International—Canada, and for- 
mer national director P. C, Association of 
Canada. Member of Royal Canadian 
Geographic Society, Canadian Biblio- 
graphical Society, Canadian Library As- 
sociation, and National Press Club, Ot- 
tawa. Summoned to Senate Septem- 
ber 24, 1962. Party politics, Progressive 
Conservative. 
The speech follows: 


SPEECH By SENATOR ALLISTER GROSART OF 
CANADA 


Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Guests, 
it is a very great honour to have been asked 
by Chairman Miller to again attend this 
prestigious Conference convened by his in- 
ternationally renowned Committee. 

I was here last year as a listener and mem- 
ber of the audience. This year I have been 
promoted to the platform for this occasion. 
This dual role in these two years recalls 
the comment of that great English wit, Au- 
gustine Birrell, who when asked if a speech 
he had made had been a success replied: 
“The speech was a success but the audience 
was a failure.” 

I hope that will not be the case today. I 
am sure it will not, because I can rely on 
your tolerance towards a layman who, as @ 
very non-scientific member of the Commit- 
tee on Science Policy of the Canadian Sen- 
ate, has been lured out of his depth into 
the deep seas of Science and Science Policy. 
In that capacity I may say that I am sub- 
stituting on very short notice for our Chair- 
man, Senator Maurice Lamontagne, a for- 
mer Cabinet Minister and one of Canada’s 
leading economists, 

However, whatever my reception here may 
be, it will perforce be mild compared to that 
which the first volume of our Senate Com- 
mittee’s Report has received, in certain sci- 
entific quarters in Canada. This is not sur- 
prising, of course, in view of the fact that 
the whole tenor of this first volume is highly 
critical of Canadian Science policy over the 
past 50 years, and by implication of many 
of the individual and institutional policy- 
makers involved. It was not easy to decide 
to publish the conclusions we had reached 
because it was inevitable that they would 
give offence. We did so only because we had 
become convinced that it would be calami- 
tous if the New Round of Science Policy- 
making that is about to begin was based 
on the conventional wisdom of the past 
rather than on the abundant evidence in 
our own experience (and in that of other 
countries) that Canada has not and never 
had—an overall science policy. We cannot 
hope therefore to use effectively our limited 
financial resources in support of Science and 
Technology (and particularly Research and 
Development), on the basis of the exist- 
ing pattern of diffuse, ad hoc, responses to 
funding and performance claimants on the 
public purse. 

Not without some concern that we would 
be misunderstood or misrepresented we have 
come out for an overall Science Policy at the 
highest political levels—that is to say for a 
macropolicy approach to Canadian science 
policy to rationalize in advance the hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of micropolicies 
which have resulted in what we called “Sci- 
ence Policy by Accident”. 

We found that in comparison with other 
OECD countries both our public and gross 
funding of R & D was inadequate; that 
Canada was at the bottom of the list in both 
funding and performance of R & D by busi- 
ness enterprise and therefore in innovation 
generally; that we are doing far too much 
of our R & D in government laboratories; 
that we have probably the lowest rate of 
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transfer of R & D to industry from govern- 
ment laboratories and universities; that our 
new Science Council (1966) is operating “in 
a vacuum”; that our National Research 
Council, despite its accomplishments and in- 
ternational repute among scientists, has not 
fulfilled its intended role in terms of na- 
tional scientific policy. 

I need hardly say that there have been 
some howls of protests—particularly from 
fundamental scientists—who seem to find it 
so hard to understand, that political or pub- 
lic insistence on the application of social, 
economic and technological criteria to over- 
all national scientific productivity is fully 
consonant with staunch public support of 
basic, curlosity-orlented research. 

Indeed, from a political point of view it 
seems to me that pure scientists would have 
far more to gain than lose from a well 
planned overall science policy. This is so, 
because pure science is the one area in which 
the political decision to spend is exempt 
from the normal requirement of cost-benefit 
justification. Here, as nowhere else in the 
national budget can a case be made that 
basic research has a clear claim on public 
funding without strings attached. I need 
hardly say that all claimants for public 
funding in science affairs would like their 
funds “without strings attached”. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, depending I suppose 
on one’s viewpoint, this runs counter to the 
essential requirement of accountability of all 
public servants for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

All of which leads directly to the whole 
question of the role and responsibility of 
the individual legislator in and for na- 
tional science policy. I am sure that in most 
of the countries represented at this Con- 
ference, the essence of the control of the 
executive branch by elected representatives is 
through the control of the purse—the an- 
nual Budget, Appropriations or whatever 
it may be called. 

This, of course, assumes that in each legis- 
lature there are individual members or 
groups of members who have expert knowl- 
edge of the many objects of public expendi- 
ture as they appear in the annual Esti- 
mates. There will be a few, perhaps, who will 
have a special competence to relate the to- 
tality of suggested expenditures to its im- 
pact on the national economy and the under- 
lying societal values. But they will be few. 
The majority of members will have special 
competence in one or two particular spend- 
ing areas—agriculture, social welfare, health, 
education, industry, foreign affairs, justice, 
resources—and so on. This is so because these 
have for a long time been major objects of 
public expenditure. By and large they have 
high visibility in the sense that the ex- 
penditures can be readily apprehended and 
assessed in relation to the general or region- 
al interests affected. The whole concept of 
representative government is based on the 
assumption that all claims on the public 
purse will have effective examination by 
members of the legislature. This system, with 
its checks and balances, claims and counter- 
claims, has worked tolerably well where the 
areas of expenditure have grown gradually 
with matching development of competence 
on the part of legislators. 

The system tends to break down, however, 
when a completely new and expensive pro- 
gram or project is introduced. Its very new- 
ness finds the legislators unprepared to assess 
critically. It gets easy passage through the 
legislature because members do not feel qual- 
ified to discuss it critically; have neither the 
time or inclination to do their homework 
and therefore have no way of knowing its 
general or regional implications. The history 
of politics is full of such cases and the in- 
evitable matching story of false starts, colos- 
sal waste of public money and even scandals, 

The studies we made in the Science Policy 
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Committee of our Canadian record and that 
of other countries in national science policy 
seems to suggest that Science and Technology 
(and their handmaidens Research and De- 
velopment) are often in this category. Cer- 
tainly in all the industrialized countries 
which are engaged in what has been called 
“the Science and Technology race”, there 
have been in recent years fantastic increases 
in the public funding of R&D activities. In 
our own case in Canada from $70 million in 
1951 to $583 million in 1970. Here in the 
United States from $1,301 million in 1951 to 
$16,922 million in 1970, 

If I read the evidence of the countries 
concerned correctly, I have to conclude that 
no executive—and certainly no legislature— 
was even remotely prepared to assess these 
new and prodigious claims on the public 
purse, even in such basic decisions as the 
respective funding responsibilities of the 
public and private sectors; of the most effec- 
tive “mix” of performance by government 
agencies, universities and industry; of a 
viable distribution of funding between basic 
and applied research, development and inno- 
vation; on the proper roles of decision- 
makers all the way from the Cabinet through 
mission-oriented departments, councils, 
boards, Budget Bureau and Treasury officials, 
to the individual scientist or institution. 

This of course, is what the so-called Great 
Debate on Science Policy is all about. If one 
looks at the widely-diffuse answers to these 
questions that various countries have given 
one looks in vain for any kind of rationale 
that could by any stretch of the imagination 
be regarded as the end product of a national 
science policy. Certainly not to the same ex- 
tent that there is a visible fiscal, farm, wel- 
fare, or foreign affairs policy. 

In Canada we had a Cabinet Science Com- 
mittee which never met for ten years, We 
embarked on the public funding of one sci- 
entific project which was finally cancelled 
when there was a change of government. It 
took ten years for government funding of 
science in industry to reach the previous 
level. There are similar cases in other coun- 
tries. 

I make this case for the general imprecise- 
ness of national science policies because I be- 
lieve that some, at least, of the responsibil- 
ity lles with the members of national legis- 
latures. We did not, in the initial stages of 
science spending, equip ourselves to make 
the same kinds of judgments that we were 
able to make in other policy fields. The rea- 
Sons are understandable. The suddenness of 
the technological explosion, as I have already 
indicated in one. Another is the complexity 
of the subject itself. A third is the fact that 
very few scientists become legislators, A 
fourth is that in most countries the majority 
of legislators are not yet aware of the fact 
that national science policy is now the major 
determinant of the whole future way of life— 
in both quantitative and qualitative values— 
of those who have entrusted to their judg- 
ment the decisions on which those values 
rest. 

In Canada we have no Ministry of Science, 
and no overall science estimates. Therefore— 
under our system—we have no standing Com- 
mittee on Science or Science Policy, Not only 
so—but because ours is a system of parlia- 
mentary Responsible Government in which 
members of the Cabinet are in the legisla- 
ture, there is no Minister a member can ques- 
tion about overall science policy. In other 
countries there are Ministers with specific 
Science Policy responsibility. 

Two perhaps in Britain (Science and Edu- 
cation and the Ministry of Technology; In 
France, a Minister of Industrial Development 
and Science; In West Germany a Federal 
Minister of Education and Science; In Bel- 
gium, the Prime Minister is the Chairman of 
a Council of Ministers on Science Affairs, 
and is assisted by a Minister without Port- 
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folio who is responsible for science policy 
and programs; In The Netherlands, a Minis- 
ter of Education and Sciences; In Sweden, 
the Prime Minister is Chairman of the Sci- 
ence Advisory Council; in Switzerland, how- 
ever, no Minister of Science. 

I confine my comparisons here to those 
countries the Senate Committee had the 
opportunity to study on the spot. 

Most industrialized countries have, of 
course, legislative Committees which spe- 
cialize in science policy. It is the exception 
rather than the rule for any such Commit- 
tee to have before it an overall Science bud- 
get as such, an innovation which, judging 
from its operation in France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, would seem to be a requisite 
for the full participation of the elected repre- 
sentatives in any country in the development 
and control of national science policy. 

Here in these United States there is, as we 
all know, no Cabinet Secretary for Science 
(although there is one for Health, Education 
and Welfare). There is, I believe, no Science 
Budget in the European sense, but our Amer- 
ican friends have, as would be expected, car- 
ried into the science policy field their genius 
for government by checks and balances. So 
we have the Bureau of the Budget concept 
where the science items in the departmental 
budgets are received as a whole, with the re- 
sult that there is at least a defacto science 
budget available sooner or later for examina- 
tion and assessment by members of Congress. 

There is the Science Advisor to the Pres- 
ident, the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee (PSAC), the Office of Science and 
Technology (OST), the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology (FCST), the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) and others 
all making visible inputs to the national 
policy—illustrating magnificently the usual 
wonderful American anomaly of a constitu- 
tional structure which in theory shouldn't 
work but which in practice works rather bet- 
ter than some other constitutional structures 
which should work much better, but don't. 

Our Senate Committee visited a number of 
countries in Europe and met many legislators 
interested directly in national science policy. 
We gathered from them that the problems 
of the average legislator or member of par- 
liament are much the same everywhere: 

For example the number of legislators will- 
ing to become actively involved in the mak- 
ing of national science policy are everywhere 
too few. These few make valiant efforts to 
enlist support from their colleagues but gen- 
erally without too much success, The sci- 
ence-concerned members are regarded as a 
bit odd—specialists in the abstract rather 
than in the bread-and-butter issues of 
politics. 

The subject matter of science policy is so 
vast, complex and pervasive that it is taken 
for granted that any overview of the whole 
is beyond the scope of the ordinary legis- 
lator. It is too easy for the Executive to 
persuade him that the best he can hope to do 
is to concern himself with it piece by piece 
as it comes to him as items in the budget 
of a department or agency. 

Which leads to the suggestion that per- 
haps it is easier to obtain legislative ap- 
proval of the science budget if it is so 
fragmented. This has been put forward to 
justify this approach—but it leaves unan- 
swered the larger question of legislative re- 
sponsibility for the adequacy of both the 
quantity and quality of the science budget 
as a whole. 

I think it is Jacques Barzun who gives 
the amazing example of United States ex- 
penditures on Oceanography. Eight different 
agencies were involved in the input. The 
Federal Council meshed them into an overall 
Oceanography support program. This came 
to Congress redivided into parts in the op- 
erating budgets of the agencies. The parts 
were referred eventually to 13 sub-commit- 
tees of 7 House of Representatives Commit- 
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tees, 1 Joint Committee and 9 sub-commit- 
tees of 6 Senate committees. 

It could only happen, perhaps, in the 
United States Congress where, if my survey 
of comparative legislatures is valid, the U.S. 
Congressional Committees—substantive and 
appropriations—have developed a capacity for 
expert examination of science spending un- 
matched by any other legislature. I need 
hardly, in passing, acknowledge the debt of 
all who are interested in this problem to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
which sponsors this meeting, and to its sub- 
committee on Scientific R & D, When we 
add the Senate Committees and the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both houses— 
one of them powerful enough to kill the ill- 
fated Mohole project—it would appear that 
American legislators, at least, are fully and 
effectively involved. Yet, as astute an ob- 
server as Professor Michael Regan could write 
as recently as 1969: “Our $17 billion for R & D 
is still in search of a policy. ... No other area 
of discretionary expenditure is larger in to- 
day's budget, yet none is less well rational- 
ized, less satisfactorily justified or distrib- 
uted among competing claimants... overall 
national policy regarding science and tech- 
nology is still not clear.” 

And he makes it clear that he is referring 
not merely to justification at the executive 
level but to what he calls an adequate “‘joint- 
executive-legislative frame-work”. 

Harvey Brooks of Harvard says one of the 
main reasons for a planned science budget 
is “to get the $17 billion under control”. 

It has been the privilege of our Canadian 
Senate Committee to hold two joint sessions 
with Chairman Miller's Committee and we 
have, of course, studied the U.S. science leg- 
islative frame-work in some detail,—and with 
considerable envy and much admiration. 
Compared with other national frameworks, 
I would have to say that if any should work, 
it should be it. Professor Regan’s comment, 
therefore, seems to make it clear that we all 
have a long way to go before any science pol- 
icy anywhere can be said to be under effective 
legislative control. 

This does seem to me to be cause for alarm 
given the abundant evidence of the degree to 
which the interests of our constituents are 
bound up with national science policy. 

The problems, of course, are enormous, the 
conflicts inevitable. The concept of control 
by representatives of the public is a political, 
not a science concept. 

Yet as Derek de Solla Price says “the den- 
sity of our science in our culture is quadru- 
pling during each generation”. We know that 
Science can now make man’s environment, 
his society,—man himself. We know that we 
must somehow achieve a synthesis between 
Science and Socilety—that, whether we like 
it or not, science policy is science politics. 
That being so, surely legislators as a whole 
dare not continue to ignore the overall pol- 
icy aspects as they appear to have done so 
far. 

Of course, the legislators are only part of 
whatever control mechanism may be re- 
quired. Alexander King, the genial science 
sage of OECD, was one of the “wise men of 
science policy” who gave our Committee the 
benefit of their knowledge. He told us that 
the problem was a mixture of “the nalvitie of 
the natural scientist, the arrogance of the 
economist, the complacency of administra- 
tors and the ignorance of politicians”. 

And if any politician here present objects 
to being called “ignorant” on this account, 
I would suggest that he read the comments 
by René Dubos in a recent article entitled 
“The State of Our Ignorance”. It was re- 
printed in that excellent official U.S. Govern- 
ment underground magazine called “Dia- 
logue”. He tells us that 70% of the particu- 
lar contaminants in urban air are still un- 
identified and suggests that we are chasing 
a will o’ the wisp if we think that even com- 
plete control of soot, carbon monoxide and 
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sulphur dioxide would make very much dif- 
ference to the total state of air pollution. 
“No one knows which air pollutants are most 
dangerous or where priority control should 
be”. If these things be so, is it too much to 
suggest that a lot of legislators in a lot of 
countries are being led up a lot of garden 
paths. 

“Can the individual and science co-exist?” 
asks Professor Z. Brzezinski of Columbia. His 
question might be paraphrased “Can the leg- 
islator and science “co-exist.” One would 
hope so, 

Andrew Shonfield, Chairman of the British 
Social Science Research Council, says “it is 
out of knowledge of Society rather than 
Technology that the major insights about a 
quarter of a century away are likely to come.” 

And again: “Futurology, one must con- 
clude, cannot be turned into a respectable 
“hard” science merely by getting the econ- 
omists and technicians to put some numbers 
to it. These solid-seeming, straightforward, 
statistical measurements acquire signifi- 
cance only when the speculative social 
imagination is applied to them”. 

That may be intended merely as a plea 
for a greater input of social science into 
national science policy—a point greatly 
emphasized in our Senate Committee Report. 
Yet—inherent, surely, in the concern for 
this synthesis between science and society, 
is the responsibility of the legislator—the 
average, ordinary, back-bench legislator who 
is, if he is anything, society’s representative 
in the governmental process. 

There is more than one side to this. Donald 
Hornig, a former Science Advisor to the 
President, tells us that the main reason why 
the American public has supported govern- 
ment science spending to the point where 
it constitutes the largest percentage of GNP 
of any country in the world, is that Science 
and Technology have been identified in the 
public mind with political, social and eco- 
nomic goals, 

Michael Regan drawing on research by 
Martha Ornstein and others, points out that 
the gap or gulf between Science and Society 
has not always been a problem. In its early 
days the Royal Society of Britain was a club 
of non-professional gentlemen interested in 
science, who were quite competent to dis- 
cuss 4/5ths of the papers presented by other 
members. It was 200 years or more before 
its membership became limited to research 
scientists. In 1800 there were 100 science 
journals. Today there are over 100,000 in 
many different languages. 

In the pre-technetronic world—as indeed 
in the legislatures of some of the newer 
countries today,—Science as it affected Soci- 
ety was within the knowledge spectrum of 
the average legislator. How times have 
changed, at least in the post-industrial 
world! 

“We so refine what we think” said the late 
Robert Oppenheimer, speaking as a scientist 
to scientists. “we so change the meaning of 
words ... that scientific knowledge today 
is not an enrichment of the general cul- 
ture... it is not part of the common hu- 
man understanding.” 

It is easy, of course, to blame the scientists 
and technologists for doing, what to them, 
comes naturally—pushing back the frontiers 
of science wherever and however they may 
be pushed back. But Donald Hornig makes a 
telling point when he says that “putting lim- 
its on what people may or may not discharge 
(into the air and water) is not an R & D 
problem.” 

We know whose it is. All the evidence of 
the failure of voluntary restraints on indi- 
viduals and institutions throws the problem 
right back into the lap of the legislator 

Social moralists like Joseph Wood Krutch 
may tell us that the technologist is a “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice who does not know how 
to turn off what has turned on”—but the 
technologist can be forgiven if he replies that 
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it is not his job to turn it off. Again we come 
back to the legislator. “Let’s design the ‘off’ 
switch before we turn on the ‘on’ switch” we 
were told in Canada recently by Dr. Athel- 
stan Spilhaus, President of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

In our Committee’s briefings in other 
countries we were particularly interested, of 
course, in learning what mechanisms legis- 
lators had developed to make themselves bet- 
ter informed on science policy matters, 

In general, we found that these broke down 
into a number of procedures—not all of 
them, of course, found together in every 
country. These are: 

1. Standing Committees: In these, legisla- 
tors examine officialis and sometimes special 
witnesses (i.e. scientists) on science items 
but only incidentally to the routine exami- 
nation of Estimates, Budgets, bills or other 
matters referred by the legislature. 

2. Special Science Committees: A good ex- 
ample is the Select Committee on Science 
and Technology of the British House of Com- 
mons constituted in the 1966-7 session and 
re-constituted each session since. It has un- 
usually wide powers for a House of Commons 
Committee. Its terms of reference are “to 
consider Science and Technology and report 
thereon from time to time”. The Congres- 
sional committees already referred to are in 
this category, although each is rather more 
specialized in its approach than the British 
Committee. 

The Netherlands has a Standing Committee 
of the Second Chamber (Lower House) on 
Education and Sciences. 

Sweden has a Supply sub-committee deal- 
ing with “Research, Education and Tech- 
nology”. 

West Germany has a Bundestag Committee 
for “Science, Education Policy and Journal- 
ism”. It “prepares the ground for discussion 
and decision” by the Bundestag. It invites 
experts as witnesses. 

Belgium has a Joint Committee for Science 
Policy established in 1962 but it is said to 
meet infrequently. 

The U.S.S.R. I find (although our Com- 
mittee, regrettably was not able to include 
it in our briefing sessions abroad) consti- 
tuted in 1967 a Standing Committee of the 
Supreme Soviet on “Education, Science and 
Culture”. It has the authority, held by no 
other Science Committee that I know of, to 
initiate bills as well as to study the relevant 
items in what, for want of a better word, I 
will cal] the state budgets. 

Voluntary Committees: 3. A third mecha- 
nism for the involvement of legislators in 
science affairs is the voluntary association 
(sometimes called a Committee) of legisla- 
tors. This is a sort of science club of parlia- 
mentarians without officia] constitutional 
status, The outstanding example is, of 
course, the Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee of the British Parliament, a non- 
party group which was established as long 
ago as 1939. It provides “permanent liaison 
between science bodies and Parliament as a 
centre for the consideration of science mat- 
ters in both Houses of Parliament.” It pro- 
vides members of all parties with working 
summaries of science subjects as they come 
before Parliament. 

Sweden has a similar association called 
RIFO, its name derived from the initia) let- 
ters of the words for Parliament and Re- 
search. It dates from 1959 and has some 400 
members of whom 226 are legislators. A 
Board of ten constitutes a working Com- 
mittee. 

Denmark has tackled the problem head on, 
it would seem, by setting up a Committee of 
5 legislators and 5 scientists known as the 
“Contact with Science Group”. It arranges 
regular meetings between scientists and par- 
liamentarians. 

These are but random examples to in- 
dicates a growing awarness among legislators 
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of the need for more thorough-going im- 
mersion of parliamentarians in the deep 
waters of science than in more traditional 
subjects of legislative concern. 

As far as I know the International Panel 
concept is unique among legislative science 
committees. It does, however, point up a 
very important aspect of science involve- 
ment by parliamentarians which was quite 
often brought to the attention of our Ca- 
nadian Committee when we visited other 
countries. Over and over again we were 
asked the question “How do you handle it?” 
in matters ranging all the way from total 
public funding of R & D to the science brain 
drain problems of developing countries. 

It would be an understatement to say 
that it was a rewarding experience for the 
members of our Committee to be able to 
bounce off some of our assessments of the 
evidence we had heard at home on fellow 
legislators in other countries as well. Of 
course, on Ministers, administrators, indus- 
trialists and academics. I would go so far 
as to say that we could not have written our 
Report with any confidence without those 
contacts. Long ago Dr. Killiam of M.LT., 
made us aware that one, at least, of the in- 
ternational spin-offs of the S & T explosion 
was what he called the “eclipse of distance” 
between nations in both transport and com- 
munications. Today we call it the concept 
of the global village. 

We in Canada, for example, are aware of 
our dilemma in international science created 
on the one hand by our minimal input into 
world science (probably not much more than 
1%) and on the other by the fact that we 
exercise political sovereignty over the second 
largest national land area, and the air and 
atmosphere above it and much of the Arctic 
shoreline, and large sectors of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 


When we meet legislators from other coun- 


tries in frank discussion—franker perhaps 
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than takes place at any other level of in- 
ternational contact—we are often impressed 
with the similarity of the concern at our 
levels about input and output problems of 
air, sea and soil pollution, weather modifica- 
tion and forecasting, nuclear fall-out and 
so on. 

Such meetings with our colleagues take 
place under a surprisingly varied set of 
auspices. In Canada we have delegations of 
legislators continuing coming and going to 
meetings of such international associations 
as the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association, the 
Francophone nations, the NATO Council of 
Europe, the Canada-United States Parlia- 
mentary Group. 

I wonder perhaps if the time is not now 
ripe for the organization of an international 
Parliamentary Science Association. From the 
experience of the Canadian Senate Commit- 
tee the advantages would seem obvious. The 
Panel meeting we are attending is, I think, 
a far-sighted recognition by Chairman Miller 
and his associates of the value of an inter- 
national meeting of minds concerned with 
the very great problems poised by national 
science policies within the clearly evolving 
pattern of international science policy. 

I believe that such an association would 
make a very real contribution to the great 
international science problems—the high 
seas and the ocean floors, disarmament, satel- 
lites, population, food and the transfer of 
scientific and technological resources from 
the affluent to the developing countries. 

I put forward the suggestion today at this 
important International science meeting in 
the hope that it might be taken into con- 
sideration by some of those who are here 
from other countries. I know the obstacles 
because I have had something to do in a 
small way with similar organizations in other 
fields, I know, too, how great the rewards 
can be because of the immensity of the vacu- 
um that exists in the knowledge and under- 
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Standing between legislators in different 
countries about the procedures and mech- 
anisms that are developing here and there 
in this important business of the involve- 
ment of parliamentarians in science policy 


The available information and literature 
at the moment is minimal—almost non-ex- 
istent. It has found practically no place in 
the proliferating literature on the Great 
Debate about science policy. Everywhere the 
Stress is on the role of government—a syllo- 
gistic short cut perhaps but prone to many 
fallacies. In the long run it will be the gen- 
erality of legislators in each individual coun- 
try who will, as the elected representatives 
and spokesmen for society at large, resolve 
the conflicts between Science and Society. 
What a happy “technological innovation” 
it would be if somehow they were to find a 
way to join minds and hands across the 
boundaries of lands and waters to achieve 
that reconciliation for all men and all 
seasons, 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1500 American prisoners 
of war and their families. 

How long? 


a 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Most Reverend Mark J. Hundiak, 
Bishop of Washington, D.C., of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
United States of America, offered the 
following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Almighty and eternal God, we lift up 
our hearts to You in humble prayer with 
gratitude for all the blessings You have 
bestowed upon the United States of 
America. Bless, O Lord, our President, 
the Vice President, the Members of both 
Houses of Congress, and all those in au- 
thority. Guide our Government in the 
crusade for just and honorable peace. 
Send Your blessings upon our Armed 
Forces; sustain them in their loyal serv- 
ice; heal the wounded and maimed; give 
eternal peace in Your kingdom to the 
souls of heroic dead; and console their 
bereaved families. Save our country from 
discord and violence; enlighten the mis- 
guided youngsters and adults who are 
undermining the welfare and future of 
America. Endow us with the spirit of 
brotherhood and dedication to the ideals 
of democracy, upon which this Nation 
was founded. 

Grant, O Lord, that America remain 
the example and the beacon of hope for 
all the peoples who are in bondage. 

On this day of the 53d anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of the 


Ukrainian National Republic, we offer to 
you, our merciful Father, humble, and 
fervent prayers for the Ukrainian people 
and all captive nations enslaved by the 
godless and cruel Red regime. Sustain 
them, good God, in their aspirations and 
struggles for liberty and independence. 

Grant us the privilege of welcoming 
the dawn of liberty, equality, and broth- 
erhood of all nations and races under 
Your devine fatherhood. This we humbly 
ask in Your most holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s sit- 
ting and announces to the House his ap- 
proval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


RESIGNATION FROM THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the 
House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 


January 28, 1971. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT. 


Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Deak CakL: First, may I extend to you my 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 
You are going into a very critical task at a 
very critical time in the history of our na- 
tion. The American people are fortunate 
that a person of your great qualifications is 
assuming not only the responsibility of lead- 
ership in the House of Representatives, but 
an important position of succession to the 
Presidency. 

It is with a very mixed feeling of emotion 
that I leave my seat in the House to move 
into the Department of the Interior. But I 
believe it is so important that we bring to 
people everywhere a new sense of responsi- 
bility to the values of our environment and 
our natural resources. 

Please find enclosed a copy of my resig- 
nation to the Honorable Marvin Mandel, 
Governor of Maryland. 

Again, with all best wishes, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROGERS C. B. MORTON. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
letter to the Governor of Maryland will 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 28, 1971. 
Hon, MARVIN MANDEL, 
Governor of Maryland, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Dear Marvin: It is my sad duty to advise 
you that I must resign from the House of 
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Representatives, effective upon my swearing- 
in as Secretary of the Interior, which is 
scheduled to take place at 10:00 a.m. on 
January 29, 1971. 

I have been privileged to represent the peo- 
ple of the First Congressional District, and 
in a larger sense, the people of our great 
State of Maryland in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the past eight years. I look 
forward to serving them still, but in a new 
relationship. 

Please accept this letter as my resignation 
from the House. Also, may I extend to you 
my very best wishes and high regard. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROGERS C. B. Morton. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 42 U.S.C. 2251, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
Mr. HoLIFIELD of California; Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois; Mr. ASPINALL of Colorado; 
Mr. Younc of Texas; Mr. EDMONDSON of 
Oklahoma; Mr. Hosmer of California; 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois; and Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocx of Ohio. 


DESIGNATION TO ACT IN BEHALF 
OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


WasHINGTON, D.C., 
January 29, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Under Rule III, Clause 
4 (Section 647) of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, I herewith designate Mr. 
W. Raymond Colley, an official in my office, 
to sign any and all papers and do all other 
acts for me under the name of the Clerk 
of the House which he would be authorized 
to do by virtue of this designation, except 
such as are provided by statute, in cases of 
my temporary absence or disability. 

If Mr. Colley should not be able to act in 
my behalf for any reason, then Mr. Benjamin 
J. Guthrie, another official in my office, shall 
similarly perform such duties under the same 
conditions as are authorized by this designa- 
tion. 

These designations shall remain in effect 
for the 92nd Congress or until reyoked by 
me. 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP 
MARK, ST. DEMETRIUS 


(Mr. PATTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, we had the 
pleasure today of having the opening 
prayer by His Excellency Bishop Mark 
of the St. Demetrius Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church of Cartaret, N.J., which is 
located in my district. 

I felt the Members should know that 
these people have the love of freedom 
burning in their hearts as no other group 
of Americans of which I am aware. They 
love freedom, and they are great Ameri- 
cans. 
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I wanted to bring to your attention 
one other thing. I was on the U.S. bond 
sales program during World War II, and 
the Ukrainian people of our area bought 
more U.S. bonds than any other group. 
The church had planned to build a new 
building, but they took $800,000, without 
a whimper, and bought U.S. bonds with 
the money which they had set aside for 
new facilities. They are known as great 
church builders. I am happy to tell you 
that I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Biship Mark for 30 years. Everyone in 
the district loves him. He is a very per- 
sonable man, and his church facilities 
are beautiful. 

I am certainly happy that he had the 
honor of giving the opening prayer today. 


BUDGET OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972—ADMIN- 
ISTRATION BUDGET PROPOSALS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my hand the Budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for fiseal year 1972, which will be 
submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent in the next few minutes. 

The budget is an infallible yardstick 
to measure the depth and fervor with 
which any President holds the goals of 
his state of the Union message. Rhetoric 
is squared against reality. 

President Nixon in his state of the 
Union message enunciated as one of his 
goals for the coming year, the restora- 
tion and enhancement of our natural 
environment. His budget, however, rec- 
ommends an appropriation of zero dol- 
lars for water and sewer facilities for 
next year. The Congress, by way of con- 
trast, last year provided an appropria- 
tion of $350 million for 1971—after the 
President had vetoed an earlier appro- 
priation of $500 million—and an author- 
ization of $1,150,000,000 for 1972 for this 
highly successful antipollution program. 

The President, likewise, listed as one 
of his goals the improvement of Ameri- 
ca’s health care. His budget nevertheless 
recommends a reduction from $185 mil- 
lion to $108 million for medical facilities 
construction, a slash of over 40 percent. 

The President also set forth as a goal 
the strengthening and renewal of local 
government, and described in rather 
glowing terms, proposals for increased 
aid to our hard-pressed municipalities in 
the field of urban development. Once 
again, we find the President has failed to 
back up last week’s eloquence with this 
week’s budget. In order to finance a new 
community development program, there 
would be a drastic reduction in moneys 
for urban renewal, and the complete 
elimination of the model cities program 
and the water and sewer facilities pro- 
gram. For 1971, Congress appropriated 
$1,200,000,000 for urban renewal, $575 
million for model cities, and $350 mil- 
lion for water and sewer facilities, a total 
of $2,125,000,000. For 1972, the Presi- 
dent recommends but $600 million for 
urban renewal, together with $1 billion 
for the new community development 
grant program, a total of $1,600,000,000. 
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This represents a reduction of $525 mil- 
lion. 

The President, in his state of the 
Union message, attempted to create the 
impression that there would be substan- 
tial additional Federal assistance for lo- 
cal law enforcement. Last year the Con- 
gress authorized an appropriation of $1.1 
billion for law enforcement assistance in 
1972. The President recommends an ap- 
propriation of but $698 million. 

The President on January 22 spoke elo- 
quently on behalf of a full employment 
budget and called upon Congress to ac- 
cept expansionary policies. It appeared 
he had turned his back on the traditional 
Republican philosophy of a balanced 
budget at all times whatever the human 
costs. Yet, but a cursory reading makes 
it obvious that he has not in reality sent 
us a full employment budget. His aban- 
donment of the tribal rites of his politi- 
cal forebears has been but halfhearted. 
Neither is it a progressive budget. In 
the grossly deficient areas of health, en- 
vironment, urban development, and local 
law enforcement, it is certainly not ex- 
pansionary in any meaningful sense. The 
President has not availed himself of the 
opportunity presented by both a slack 
economy and the winding down of the 
war in Vietnam, to redirect this Nation’s 
priorities toward meeting those economic 
and social deficiencies which cry out for 
attention. This budget is thus a twofold 
tragedy. 

I would commend to President Nixon 
the wisdom and council of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, uttered when he 
took office during the great depression. 

The greatest tragedy about unemployment 
is that it should exist at a time when there 
are SO many things which need to be done. 
Surely in a country as great as ours the 
means can be found to put the unemployed 
to work doing those things. 


(Mr, GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Obviously, the 
majority leader has given the President’s 
budget a very cursory examination, and 
because it is a cursory examination I will 
excuse any errors the gentleman has 
made in his analysis of the budget. 

If you will turn to page 412 of the 
budget of the U.S. Government for fiscal 
year 1972, you will find under the pro- 
posed budget for Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency construction grants that the 
President has recommended $2 billion for 
fiscal year 1972 rather than $1 billion, as 
appropriated for fiscal year 1971. This 
particular item in the budget will provide 
for the doubling of the 1971 program 
level for the construction of municipal 
waste treatment facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust that in 
the future my friend, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, will do more than make a 
cursory examination of the President’s 
budget before making such erroneous ob- 
servations and comments. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has referred to grants for treatment 
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facilities only. But the appropriation for 
water facilities and sewer lines is com- 
pletely eliminated in the budget. Treat- 
ment plants are of no value unless you 
have the lines to carry the effluent to 
the plant. 

I would also refer the gentleman to 
pages 332 and 333 of the budget which 
gives a complete analysis of the subject 
Ihave discussed. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would like 
to make a further comment on the gen- 
tleman’s observations. His statement was 
that we have an alltime high inflation. 
Let me assure the majority leader that 
if he will go back and check the record, 
he will find that when this administra- 
tion took over in January of 1969, we 
did inherit an alltime high inflation—and 
if he will notice the inflationary trend 
in 1970, he will find that the rate of in- 
fiation has gone down. The trend is in 
the right direction and will continue to 
get better as we go along. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad to 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would point out to the 
gentleman, if I understood him correctly, 
to say that this administration took over 
in January 1971; did he not? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. This admin- 
istration took over in 1970. 

Mr. BOGGS. The truth and the fact 
is that the cost of living is still the high- 
est on record in January of 1971. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The truth and 
the fact is that since we have taken over, 
we have made a successful fight—and the 
trend is downward instead of upward as 
it was when the gentleman’s administra- 
tion left office. 


THE PENN CENTRAL COLLAPSE: THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST CORP. AD- 
VENTURE 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of matters with which the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has been 
involved over the last year were 
brought to mind by two recent articles 
that appeared in respected financial pub- 
lications. 

One was an article in the January 12, 
1971, issue of the Wall Street Journal dis- 
closing that the Great Southwest Corp., 
a 90-percent-owned subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Co., which is in turn a sub- 
sidiary of the Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Co., announced that it has written 
down its net worth from more than $157 
million on December 31, 1969—prior to 
the collapse of the Penn Central—to $50 
million. This is a dramatic reduction on 
the books of the Great Southwest Corp. of 
more than two-thirds, and is a strong in- 
dication of the questionable value placed 
on this company by the Penn Central 
during its disastrous diversification pro- 
gram. This company represents a $92 mil- 
lion investment for Penn Central. 

In another very interesting article in 
Barron’s Weekly of January 11, 1971, Dr. 
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Abraham J. Briloff, professor of account- 
ancy at the Baruch College of the City 
University of New York, analyzes in detail 
the highly questionable accounting prac- 
tices used to “produce” favorable finan- 
cial statistics for the Penn Central Co. 
over the last several years. The example 
he uses is, again, the Great Southwest 
Corp. 

The Banking and Currency Committee, 
in investigating the Penn Central col- 
lapse, put out a staff report on November 
2, 1970, discussing the effects of Penn 
Central’s diversification program on the 
railroad’s cash position. This report spot- 
lighted some of the same accounting 
gimmicks used by the Penn Central to 
hide the true financial position of the 
railroad and the serious adverse impact 
of its diversification program, of which 
the Great Southwest Corp. acquisition 
was a major part. 

In addition, the Banking and Currency 
Committee between 1968 and 1970 
spurred a proposal to require the develop- 
ment of uniform accounting standards 
for noncompetitive defense contracts of 
over $100,000. During consideration of 
this proposal, which was passed as part 
of the Defense Production Act Extension 
and signed into law on August 15, 1970, 
persuasive testimony was taken from dis- 
tinguished members of the accounting 
profession on the need for establishing 
uniform accounting standards so that the 
Government could determine more accu- 
rately the cost of its purchases. The lack 
of such standards has also been criticized 
in regard to the reporting of financial in- 
formation of interest to the investing 
public. 

Professor Briloff’s article dramatically 
illustrates the need for the accounting 
profession to reexamine its methods so 
that the public can obtain more precise 
and accurate information to protect it- 
self against misleading and inaccurate 
information. It is hoped that the uniform 
accounting standards to be developed by 
a committee under the chairmanship of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States as provided for in the Defense 
Production Act for defense contracts, can 
also be used as a guide for the accounting 
profession to adopt similar standards in 
carrying out its vital function of accu- 
rately reflecting the financial condition 
of companies in which the public invests. 

I include the two articles referred to 
above in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 12, 1971] 
PENN CENTRAL Co.’s Great SOUTHWEST UNIT 

WRITES Down Book VALUE BY $107.7 Mrl- 

LION 

Los ANGELES.—Great Southwest Corps., a 
Penn Central Co. affiliate, announced that it 
has written down its consolidated book net 
worth by about $107.7 million. 

Great Southwest Corp.'s president, Victor 
H. Palmieri, said in a letter to shareholders 
that a management review and evaluation of 
the properties and projects of the company 
show that its current consolidated book net 
worth is likely to be less than $50 million. 
In the company’s annual report for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1969, the consolidated book 
net worth was valued at $157.7 million. 

In November, Mr. Palmieri had warned 
shareholders to expect “substantial adjust- 
ments” in the value of certain California 
properties that the company held. Yester- 
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day, Mr. Palmieri said that substantially all 
of the losses and adjustments relate to im- 
pairment of the book value of assets of the 
company's subsidiary, GSC Development 
Corp., successor to Macco Corp., and to 
operating losses and reserves against the as- 
sets of I. C. Deal Cos., another unit. 

Great Southwest is a 90%-owned subsi- 
diary of Pennsylvania Co., which, in turn, is 
a subsidiary of Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Co., the Penn Central Co. unit that filed 
for reorganization under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act in June. Soon thereafter Great 
Southwest announced its own liquidity prob- 
lems and brought in Mr. Palmieri and Bruce 
Juell, owners of a Los Angeles-based real- 
estate counseling firm, to run the company. 

Mr. Palmieri said the depressed condition 
of the Southern California real-estate eco- 
nomy hurt the properties there, and because 
of the company’s serious liquidity problems 
over the past nine months, the Macco group 
of subsidiaries had to curtail substantially 
their real-estate development operations. 
This had drastic effects on the value of 
properties in partially completed projects 
and joint ventures and on previously capi- 
talized development costs, the executive said. 

Mr. Palmieri said these conditions, in turn, 
affected the value of notes and other receiva- 
bles held by the company as a result of pre- 
viously reported sales. 

Included in the properties held by the for- 
mer Macco Corp. are 15 housing and recrea- 
tional property developments, most of which 
are in California. Included in the recreational 
property developments are Lake California, 
in Northern California; Bryant Ranch, in 
Southern California, and Timber Shores in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Palmieri said that the report didn't 
suggest any impairment in the operations of 
the Six Flags amusement parks operating in 
Arlington, Texas, and Atlanta, Ga., and one 
under construction in St. Louis; in the Great 
Southwest Industrial District, Arlington, 
Texas; in Richardson Homes Corp., an Elk- 
hart, Ind., maker of mobile homes, or in 
the Movieland Wax Museum or Japanese Vil- 
lage and Deer Park, Buena Park, Calif. 

Mr. Palmieri said the company was con- 
tinuing its efforts to solve its critical cash 
position and debt structure. In December 
the company said it had requested $8 mil- 
lion further financing from a group of banks 
led by First National City Bank of New 
York. The new request would be in addition 
to $11 million in new loans arranged in Octo- 
ber as part of an $83 million refinancing 
agreement. 

Mr. Palmieri said that the discussions with 
the banks are continuing but that “we aren’t 
in a position to report any progress.” 


[From the Barron’s Weekly, Jan. 11, 1971] 


Sıx FLAGS at HALF-MAST? Great SOUTHWEST 
Corp. Has Not EXACTLY RAISED ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS 


(By Abraham J. Briloff) 

In view of the plight of its corporate par- 
ent, the bankrup Penn Central, Great South- 
west Corp. and its trouble might rate hardly 
more than a footnote to financial history. 
However, the losses suffered by public share- 
holders in the railroad’s 90%-owned realty 
subsidiary are real enough—the stock, which 
hit a peak 41% in "69 (after a 10-for-1 split), 
now trades around 2. Moreover, Great South- 
west’s difficulties are far from over. A little 
over & month ago, the new management 
which took over last summer disclosed that 
Great Southwest was faced with a fresh cash 
squeeze. It was entering the new year, they 
were told, with all funds committed and the 
company urgently in need of an infusion of 
capital. First National City and other lend- 
ers were being asked to advance Great South- 
west another $8 million to keep going. To 
add to the woes, the company has warned, 
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“substantial adjustments” are in prospect in 
the value of certain properties. 
CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

Yet, while Great Southwest faces an un- 
certain future, a critical glance back at some 
of the goings-on, especially in 1969, seems 
in order. For one thing, it may help shed 
some light as to how the company reached 
its present dismal state. For another, and 
even more important, it reveals clearly how 
the results of Great Southwest was inextrica- 
bly woven into the Penn Central’s finances. 
The appearance of Penn-Central’'s financial 
viability, I submit, was achieved with the 
aid of some accounting procedures, which, 
to put it mildly, raise serious questions. In- 
deed, there is reason to question the under- 
lying theory on which these accountings 
were based, as well as the auditing standards 
applied in the verification of the accounts. 

I am mindful, of course, that Fortune 
magazine got into a controversy when it pre- 
sumed to attack Penn Central’s accounting 
practices. Let’s begin, ironically, by quoting 
from a letter sent by the auditors, Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., in which they took 
umbrage at Fortune's article. 


THERE BUT FOR FORTUNE 


In response to Fortune’s assertion that 
“sales of real estate, which should have been 
designated as extraordinary items, were cred- 
ited to normal income ...,” the auditors 
said: 

“Fortune states that gains and losses from 
sales of real estate ... are an extraordinary 
part of Penn Central's operations, This is 
untrue. Penn Central is one of the largest 
real estate companies in the world and has 
substantial real estate transactions every 
year. . . . Obviously, therefore, as required 
by Opinion No. 9 of the Accounting Principles 
Board, these items must be shown as part 
of ordinary income. Fortune could have 
avoided this error by simply reading the 
APB Opinion. Even without the Opinion, 
common sense and simple logic dictate that 
something which recurs annually cannot, by 
definition, be extraordinary.” 

Now, I have read Opinion No. 9, as well 
as a very perceptive analysis and critical 
commentary on it by my colleague, Professor 
Leopold Bernstein, of the Baruch College. I 
profess a modicum of common sense and 
simple logic. And I assert that a gerry- 
mandered, contrived transaction, even if it 
is made to recur annually, need not, ipso 
facto, be ordinary. 

Actually, in a limited respect, I agree with 
both Fortune and the aggrieved auditors. 
Thus, on the one hand, I agree with the 
magazine’s writers that at least $25 million 
of Penn Central’s 1969 real estate income 
should not have gone into ordinary income. 
On the other hand, as the auditors maintain 
neither should it have gone into extraor- 
dinary income. My “common sense and simple 
logic” tell me that at least $25 million of 
that reported income from real estate trans- 
actions didn’t really exist. Including that 
amount in income makes sense and is logical 
only if we are willing to presume that our 
generally accepted accounting principles 
(GAAP) are nonsensical and preposterous. 

At the center of this particular issue is 
Great Southwest Corp. (GSC). It owns large 
real estate holdings in Texas, Georgia, Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii, and as a result of a 1969 
merger absorbed the operations of Macco 
Corp. (formerly an almost wholly owned 
Penn Central realty subsidiary). 


A FEW MISGIVINGS 
In 1969, Great Southwest was a prime 
factor in keeping Penn Central’s (the rail- 


road’s parent holding company) operating 
(Le., “ordinary”) income out of the red. 
Thus, while Penn Central’s 1969 “earnings 


from ordinary operations” were reported to 
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be $4.4 million, it included consolidated prof- 
it: from real estate property sales and oper- 
ations of about $82 million. My misgivings 
here are not with that full sum, of course 
(some of it came from hotel operations and 
the like). However, I do quarrel with about 
$29 million, or 35%, of the total. 

Purther, while not all the real estate in- 
come came from Great Southwest, that unit 
did contribute most felicitously to Penn Cen- 
tral’s reported earnings. As the Penn Central 
report noted: “Net earnings for Great South- 
west Corp. last year set another new high 
of $34,364,000 after taxes, an increase of 
25.3% over 1968 earnings of $27,425,000.” 

Actually, the statement regarding GSO’s 
contribution to Penn Central's earnings for 
1969 may have been understated. Unless I 
misinterpret the footnotes, the parent 
washed out the tax reserves established by 
GSC, which increased the subsidiary’s earn- 
ings to $51 million, not $34 million, After 
allowing for the 10% minority interest in 
the public’s hands, Penn Central could be 
seen to have included net of about $46 mil- 
lion of GSC profits in arriving at its $4.4 mil- 
lion net ordinary operating income for ’69. 

Let’s turn to my “$29 million” complaint. 
Thus, of GSC’s $51 million pre-tax income, 
about $29 million, or almost 60%, came from 
a transaction involving the Six Flags Over 
Texas Amusement Park, a thematic park in 
the Fort Worth-Dallas area. The Amusement 
Park was constructed and owned by Great 
Southwest. In June 1969, however, it was 
sold to a newly created limited partnership, 
comprising 152 individuals. 

ANOTHER PARTNERSHIP 

In June 1969, the partnership—called The 
Six Flags Over Texas Fund Ltd. (to be re- 
ferred to as “Pund”)—sold publicly subscrip- 
tions aggregating $5,950,000 in limited part- 
nership interests. The proceeds were used to 
purchase the amusement park from GSC on 
June 30, 1969, coincidentally the last day of 
GSC’s (and Penn Central’s) quarterly ac- 
counting period. Immediately after the pur- 
chase, Fund contributed the property to an- 
other partnership (“Flags”) in which a new 
Great Southwest subsidiary, SFOT, became 
the general partner (with a $1,000 contribu- 
tion). Fund was the limited partner in the 
Flags venture. SFOT thereafter became the 
“sole and exclusive manager of the partner- 
ship business.” 

The nearly $6 million Fund raised among 
its 152 limited partners was disbursed as 
follows: $1.5 million as a down payment; 
another $3,932,670 for “the prepayment of 
interest”; the next $416,500 covered the un- 
derwriter’s commission; and the rest (yes, 
there was something left over—exactly 
$100,880) to Fund’s working capital. 

The price tag for the Amusement Park 
and a covenant by GSC not to compete in 
that area was set at $40 million. That con- 
trasts with the gross cost of the Amusement 
Park to GSC of $14,183,175 as of April 30, 
1969; after allowing for accumulated de- 
preciation on the Amusement Park of 
$4,842,647, GSC’s carrying value was about 
$9.3 million. According to the Fund pro- 
spectus: “The price of the Amusement Park 
and consideration for the covenant not to 
compete was determined through negotia- 
tions between Property Research Corp. and 
GSC. Fund did not participate in any negotia- 
tions relating to such price or such considera- 
tion for the covenant not to compete... .” 


WHERE THE MONEY WENT 


The $40 million total purchase price was 
allocated as follows: land, $5,000,000; build- 
ings and improvements and personal prop- 
erty, $25,000,000; GSC’s covenant not to com- 
pete, $8,000,000; Goodwill and license to use 
the name “Six Flags Over Texas,” $2,000,000. 

GSC wound up with the $1.5 million cash 
down payment, plus an “Amusement Park 
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note” for the remaining $38,500,000, The in- 
debtedness is vital to the accounting anal- 
ysis which will follow, so let’s study it closely. 
The note carries an interest rate of 6.5% 
per annum (when money was going for 8% 
or more to prime borrowers), with principal 
and interest payable in the combined amount 
of $2,315,685 annually. The indebtedness 
would be liquidated by the year 2005 A.D. 

Lest I be accused on being “chintzy,” and 
caviling over whether the rate should have 
been 6.5% or more, let’s read on about the 
Amusement Park Note. Thus, under “lim- 
ited liability,” the Fund prospectus makes 
the following point: 

“The sole recourse of such holder for the 
collection of the Amusement Park Note shall 
be against the property covered by the 
Amusement Park Mortgage. The Amusement 
Park Note will provide that neither Fund nor 
any general or limited partner of Fund shall 
be liable personally for the payment of the 
Amusement Park Note or for the payment of 
any deficiency upon foreclosure under and 
sale of the property covered by the Amuse- 
ment mortgage.” 

This, then, is the way GSC sold to Fund 
the land, buildings, improvements and equip- 
ment (which, as duly noted in a 14-page 
exhibit to the prospectus, included a Merry- 
go Round complete with 1 Band Organ, a 
cannon range with 8 cannons, a Crazy Horse, 
and a “Casa Magnetica” complete with 1 
bed). 

Despite the questionable “quality” of the 
paper taken back on the sale, GSO picked up 
(with its auditor’s blessing) $17.5 million in 
after-tax income (and about $29 million in 
pre-tax income) on that $40 million trans- 
action. By way of an aside, it’s worthwhile 
pointing out that the limited partners, who 
“anted up” almost $6 million (so that GCS 
could enjoy this $29 million of bookkeeping 
income) also got a nice slice of pie—but not 
from GSC; the slice will come out of IRS’ 
hide (to switch the metaphor). 

TAX GIMMICKS 

At first blush, it might appear they were 
euchred, Thus, when one looks at Fund's 
1969 Form 10K, it’s clear that the entire $6 
million of investment was eliminated by a 
loss of about $6 million so that the limited 
partners ended up with a capital deficit after 
six months of playing in the park—all duly 
certified by Fund's independent certified pub- 
lic accountants. As a result, the limited part- 
ners hope to enjoy huge tax writeoffs. 

Clearly, what attracted the limited part- 
ners was that they were being let in on a 
tax gimmicked deal. The prospectus informs 
the potential “investor” that for tax pur- 
poses the first $32 million (with certain ad- 
justments) of accumulated net losses (com- 
puter without depreciation) will be deemed 
to be for the account of Fund’s limited part- 
ners. Further, and especially essential to the 
tax maneuver, “for tax purposes, all deprecia- 
tion allowable in respect of the property of 
Flags and all amortization of intangibles al- 
lowable to Flags . . . and all credits allowed 
to Flags (as investment credits, for example) 
will be allocated to the Flags Limited Part- 
ner” (and thereby to the Fund limited part- 
ners who provided the $5,950,000 lubricant). 

Also in the prospectus, limited partners 
are informed that: “In the opinion of coun- 
sel for Pund, at least $3,734,405 of the inter- 
est to be prepaid on the Amusement Park 
Note on the Closing Date ($3,932,670), will 
be deductible by Fund in computing its net 
income or loss for the year of payment... .” 

There is some equivocation, as is appro- 
priate for a proper opinion from tax coun- 
sel, that this conclusion might be challenged 
by the Interial Revenue Service. For exam- 
ple, this expert opinion is predicated “upon 
assumptions and representations to the ef- 
fect that the consideration for the covenant 
on the part of GSC not to compete and the 
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purchase price of the amusement park are 
their respective fair market values arrived 
at through arm’s length negotiations by un- 
related parties... .” 


BAREFOOT IN THE PARK 


It’s abundantly clear that the sophisticated 
syndicate investors were not a party to the 
negotiations leading to the $40 million price. 
As far as they were concerned, they’d prob- 
ably say “the bigger the price, the merrier” 
because they would then be getting even 
bigger tax write-offs. In fact, they were not 
paying the $6 million just to become Texas 
entrepreneurs. This simply was their price 
for admission to the Tax Planning Gravy 
Train (not one of the rides open to the gen- 
eral public in the Texas amusement park); 
as it turned out, they got a handsome re- 
turn on their investment by the 1969 write- 
offs alone. 

At this point, we should more fully iden- 
tify Property Research Corp., which con- 
ducted the negotiations with GSC leading to 
the fixing of the $40 million price and its 
allocation. As noted, Fund's limited partners 
were not privy to these deliberations and 
determinations. They were handed a jait 
accompli. The opinion from tax counsel made 
explicit that their conclusions were predi- 
cated on the assumption that the price and 
allocations were made at arm’s length and 
hence were done independently and objec- 
tively. But were they? Judge for yourself re- 
garding the length of the arm: 

First, it should be pointed out, Property 
Research was not licensed as real estate bro- 
kers in Texas (GSC, in fact, had to pay a 
James L. Flowers, Jr., an honorarium to lend 
his professional credentials to the transac- 
tion). Property Research Corp. happens to 
be the sole owner of Property Research In- 
terstate Inc. (PRI), underwriters of Fund’s 
limited partnership offering. As noted earlier, 
PRI realized over $400,000 on that sale. And 
even more interesting (and sweeter), GSC 
was obliged to pay PRI's parent, Property Re- 
search Corp., $1.2 million in cash plus a 
promissory note in the original principal 
amount of $750,000 for compensation for 
services performed by it in connection with 
the sale of the Amusement Park, if the deal 
was consummated. 

But back to our main theme, which is: 
Should Penn Central have recognized this 
whopping sum as income—extraordinary or 
ordinary? To be sure, since a similar trans- 
action took place on a smaller scale in 1968 
with Six Flags Over Georgia, Peat, Marwick, 
auditors for both Great Southwest and Penn 
Central, were able to say that this was re- 
curring annual ordinary income. But, to re- 
peat, was this really income of any kind? 
(For the record, the Georgia deal was re- 
ported in 1968 as extraordinary income. Then, 
sometime in 1969, it was decided such trans- 
actions were now going to be perennial, 
whereupon the auditors’ deemed the gains 
to be ordinary and accordingly restated the 
1968 accounts.) 


MEETING THE PROJECTION 


In all this, I have been using Great South- 
west and Penn Central financial statements 
for the calendar year 1969 as the frame of 
reference. However, it is probable that the 
primary focus should be on the interim finan- 
cial statements. What appeared in the annual 
Teports may really have been entirely anti- 
climactic. It should be emphasized that there 
is no indication that the independent audi- 
tors knew of, or concurred in, the reporting 
of the transactions in the interim disclos- 
ures. Just when they first learned of them, 
and their reaction, are not known to me, But 
it’s worth noting that at their May 1969 an- 
nual meeting, Penn Central shareholders 
were told by Board Chairman Stuart Saun- 
ders that Penn Central “will have a favorable 
showing in its second quarter.” 

As it turned out, Penn Central reported a 
7.5% drop in second quarter (1969) earnings, 
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including a loss from its railroad system. On 
a consolidated basis, Penn Central said it 
earned $21.9 million, down from $23.6 mil- 
lion in the June quarter of 1968. 

If, then, after picking up Penn Central's 
share of the Amusement Park income (which 
must have been more than $25 million, after 
deducting the minority interest) Penn Cen- 
tral could show only $21.9 million, it is safe 
to say that the consolidated second quarter 
operations would have shown a deficit absent 
the Amusement Park deal and such a loss 
would have been inconsistent, to put it 
mildly, with Chairman Saunders’ prophecy 
to shareholders. 

WHAT SALE? 


The fundamental question, though, is 
whether this $40 million transaction stands 
up as a sale. Great Southwest, after all, still 
acts (through SFOT) as the general partner 
and ds solely and exclusively responsible for 
the management of the operation. Further- 
more, was this $38.5 million of non-recourse, 
6.5% paper taken on the sale, entitled to 
be entered in the balance sheet as an asset 
and, even if so, should it have been carried 
at face value? Further, should not the audi- 
tors at least have spread the $8,000,000 explic- 
itly attributed by the sales contract to the 
10-year covenant over the decade in which 
GSC is constrained not to compete? 

And while one might sense the tenuous 
quality of the GSC earnings in the GSC 
footnotes, who would be expected to read 
them since Penn Central owned over 90% 
of that subsidiary? How, then, could the 
reader of the ultimately significant Penn 
Central consolidated statements get even the 
Slightest inkling of this contrived income 
even after the most careful study of the 
financial statements and all 15 footnotes, or 
the euphoric statements of Chairman Saun- 
ders included with the 1969 annual report? 
Should not the independent auditors at least 
have had the humility to carry over to the 
Penn Central collage the footnotes (however 
inadequate in my view) shown by the GSC 
statement? 

What's more, the independent auditors 
could not here take a “cop-out” by asserting 
they were merely the auditors for the Penn 
Central parent and were, therefore, very 
much like the piano player who had no idea 
what was going on upstairs. No, the same 
auditors who certified to the Penn Central 
statements were the independent auditors for 
GSC as well. They are also listed as the 
accounting experts in the Six Flags Over 
Texas Fund prospectus, and it was they who 
certified the 1969 statements for that lim- 
ited partnership. 

I cannot but feel that had the GSC audi- 
tors stepped back to look at this tangled 
web as a whole they would have recognized 
the absurdity of reporting a $29 million 
profit on this maneuver. They would have 
seen that the very most that GSC could 
have realized was the $5 million paid by 
their new partners, of which $2 million went 
to the underwriters. They would have seen 
that at best the extrapolation from $3 mil- 
lion to $29 million was fair only to the ex- 
tent that GAAP was unfair. 

Peat, Marwick’s partners have shown some 
sensitivity to questions regarding the GSC 
accountings. One partner is quoted as saying 
that the facts were all in the footnotes. 
But they were surely not in the Penn Cen- 
tral statements—since there was nothing 
there regarding this crucial transaction. It 
wasn't in Penn Central’s statements to share- 
holders nor in the 10K filed with the SEC. 
As to the GSC statements, statements to 
which few excepting the most morbidly 
curious (like this writer) would turn, my 
response is that it’s not all there either. The 
GSC notes disclose naught but the tip of 
the iceberg—the rest is submerged in the 
murky waters of GAAP. 

This leads to what might well be the crux 
of this essay. How did the auditors square 
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the absence of any disclosure on the Penn 
Central statements (and in my view less 
than full disclosure on those of its subsid- 
iary) with Rule 2.02 of our Code of Profes- 
sional Ethics, whereby a CPA is enjoined 
from expressing an opinion on representa- 
tions in financial statements if he fails "to 
disclose a material fact known to him which 
is not disclosed in the financial statements 
but disclosure of which is necessary to make 
the financial statements not mislead- 
s E aT APN A a 

Somehow this whole saga of income exag- 
geration, all asserted to be within the am- 
bit of GAAP is remindful of the views ex- 
pressed six years ago by Leonard Spacek, the 
distinguished Chairman Emeritus of the 
Board of Arthur Andersen & Co., and a 
senior partner of that major accounting 
firm. Speaking on the subject of the flabbi- 
ness of GAAP (which he referred to as “dou- 
ble-standard accounting"), he said: 

“How my profession can tolerate such fic- 
tion and look the public in the eye is beyond 
my understanding. I suppose the answer 
lies in the fact that if your living depends 
on playing poker, you can easily develop a 
poker face. My profession appears to regard 
& set of financial statements as a roulette 
wheel to the public investor—and it is his 
tough luck if he doesn’t understand the 
risks that we inject into the accounting 
reports.” 


EMERGENCY GUIDANCE BOARD 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s economy has deteriorated to a 
critical level. Sharply rising inflation and 
increasing unemployment with reduced 
economic activity have characterized the 
economy for a period of months and in 
the face of the unwillingness of the ex- 
ecutive branch to intervene to restore 
stability and full employment, it is in- 
cumbent on the Congress to act quickly 
and effectively to achieve these objec- 
tives. We should not accept a national 
unemployment rate at 6 percent, espe- 
cially with rising volume. The 6-percent 
level reached in December marked the 
highest national unemployment level in 
9 years, and represented a 75-percent rise 
in the number of unemployed persons in 
the last 12 months. The number of un- 
employed now stands at 4.6 million. 

While the number of unemployed per- 
sons continues to rise, inflation remains 
unchecked. In the month of December 
wholesale prices increased by six-tenths 
of 1 percent, the highest increase in 
prices in a year. Last month also marked 
the first time since the 1958 recession 
that the Nation’s gross national product 
declined—a net decrease of 0.3 percent. 

Clearly, the administration's economic 
policies are not working, and I am con- 
vinced that the utilization of new tools 
is necessary. 

On December 29, 1970, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 798, set- 
ting forth a basic emergency economic 
program as one approach that would en- 
able the country to come to grips with 
inflation and recession. This resolution, 
which I am inserting at the conclusion 
of my remarks, recognizes that the pres- 
ent economic situation presents an emer- 
gency and sets forth a novel solution to 
retard and control the price-wage spiral. 
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My program is designed to bring 
quick, short-term relief during a time 
when an expansionary monetary policy 
is being pursued—as it is increasingly 
by the Federal Reserve—to increase de- 
mand. For a long-term solution to rec- 
tify the present situation, it is hoped 
that more traditional economic policies 
will suffice. The concurrent resolution 
calls for the creation of an Emergency 
Guidance Board to set and administer 
voluntary wage and price guidelines for 
certain concentrated industries and 
large labor organizations. 

I am today introducing the Emergency 
Guidance Board Act of 1971 to estab- 
lish such a program by law. My bill es- 
tablishes an Emergency Guidance Board 
composed of five members appointed by 
the President and subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. One member with 
extensive Federal administrative service 
is to be appointed by the President to 
be Chairman and the other members 
are to represent a fair balance between 
business, labor, and consumer leaders. 
The life of the Board is limited to 18 
months, except that its life may be ex- 
tended by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 

As soon as is feasible after taking of- 
fice, and after consulting with business, 
labor, and consumer leaders, the Board 
will publish a set of basic guidelines for 
price and wage changes. After the guide- 
lines are published, corporations and 
labor organizations subject to the manda- 
tory provisions of the act will be re- 
quired to file an economic justification 
with the Board indicating how a price 
increase or wage settlement complies 
with or departs from the published price 
and wage guidelines. The mandatory 
provisions of the act will apply to corpo- 
rations having capital assets in excess 
of $500 million or supplying more than 
30 percent of any market of substantial 
volume, and to any labor organization 
bargaining with such a corporation. In 
addition, the Board will have discretion- 
ary power to require an economic justi- 
fication from any corporation having 
capital assets in excess of $100 million 
or more than 10 percent of any market 
of substantial volume if the Board de- 
termines that an economic justification 
is necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the act. A similar grant of discretion- 
ary power is granted to the Board over 
labor unions which, in the Board’s de- 
termination, obtain wage increases that 
the Board determines to have a sub- 
stantial inflationary impact on the 
economy. 

Under the terms of the bill the Board 
may publish economic justifications filed 
with it, negotiate with corporations where 
the guidelines appear likely to be breach- 
ed, hold hearings, administer oaths to 
witnesses appearing before it, subpena 
witnesses and records, and announce 
findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to inflationary departures from the 
guidelines. Where a corporation or union 
refuses to cooperate with the Board by 
failing to supply documents or neglecting 
to appear or by refusing to file an eco- 
nomic justification, the Board may apply 
to a district court of the United States 
for an order requiring the production of 
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documents, personal appearance or the 
filing of an economic justification. 

It is my belief that business and labor 
would cooperate with the Emergency 
Guidance Board, recognizing its merit as 
a bulwark against inflation, cooperate 
with it in its task, and voluntarily ad- 
here to any published guidelines, so that 
the mandatory provisions of this bill 
would not have to be used. 

The administration has started halt- 
ingly on this course in setting up a wage 
board in the construction industry. But 
as I .W. Abel of the Steelworkers has said, 
“jawboning” and deterrents should be 
equally applied to all industries and not 
introduced after increases have already 
been achieved in one and withheld from 
another. The Federal Reserve policy is 
beginning to steam up the economy and 
until normal function is resumed, a 
method of restraining runaway inflation 
is needed. I believe that my bill provides 
such a method. 

House Committee 798 follows: 

H. Con. RES. 798 


Whereas the United States has been ex- 
periencing simultaneous inflation and re- 
cession; and 

Whereas the administration’s plan to con- 
trol inflation by creating unemployment of 
both workers and machines has failed to lim- 
it the rise of prices in the more concen- 
trated industries and the rise in the cost of 
living; and 

Whereas the present state of unemploy- 
ment of 5.8 per centum and industrial ac- 
tivity of 76 per centum of capacity is in- 
tolerable; and 

Whereas the economy is now operating at 
a rate of $40,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 
below its potential; and 

Whereas it has taken less than a year to 
bring the economy from a condition of 3.5 
per centum unemployment and 84 per cen- 
tum of capacity operation to the present low 
state; and 

Whereas the real stock of money, adjusted 
for its buying power, has declined in the 
past year; and 

Whereas fiscal measures haye contributed 
little stimulation to the economy; and 

Whereas a rapid expansion of demand 
monetary and fiscal measures to achieve full 
potential, if used alone, would engender 
further rapid inflation; and 

Whereas the real hourly earning of non- 
agricultural workers have not increased in 
the past year though national productivity 
has increased; and 

Whereas a major source of continuing in- 
flation arises from the exercise of market 
power in the more concentrated industries; 
and 

Whereas the recovery to full potential can- 
not wait on a permanent solution to the 
problem created by the inflationary ten- 
dencies in the economy: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the present situation is 
so serious as to constitute an economic 
emergency requiring special temporary 
emergency measures to bring the economy 
back to its potential within a year and with 
the minimum of further inflation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that such rapid recovery requires two 
major lines of action to reach the economy’s 
full potential: 

(1) Monetary and fiscal action to bring 
about a rapid expansion of aggregate de- 
mand; 

(2) Positive measures to limit the rise of 
prices and wage rates during the emergency 
expansion period; and be it further 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that a rapid increase in aggregate de- 
mand can be achieved through the existing 
institutions provided fiscal policy is designed 
either for a small surplus at full potential 
or for a deficit and monetary policy should 
expand the stock of money only to the extent 
necessary to support the economy at full 
potential; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the rise in prices and wage rates 
can be kept to an acceptable minimum while 
the return to full potential is achieved 
through a voluntary price-wage guidance 
program which sets up an Emergency Guid- 
ance Board with responsibility for— 

(1) Establishing emergency guidelines 
(after discussion with leaders of business, 
labor, and consumers) which take account 
of changes in business costs per unit of out- 
put and changes in national productivity 
and in living costs; 

(2) Requiring that any substantial busi- 
ness with substantial market power should 
file an economic justification for any sub- 
stantial price increase and any union seek- 
ing a wage increase in excess of the increase 
in national productivity and in living costs 
should file an economic justification; 

(3) Publicizing situations in which sub- 
stantial price or wage increases appear to 
exceed the published guidelines; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that for the emergency program to be 
fully successful— 

(1) An Emergency Guidance Board should 
be created by law; 

(2) The President should call in the lead- 
ers of business and labor and ask them to 
agree to abide by the guidelines for the 
year of the emergency program; 

(3) The Federal Reserve Board should ex- 
pand the stock of money to the extent 
needed to support the operation of the econ- 
omy at its full potential. 


FUNDS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE HOSPITALS AND OUTPATIENT 
CLINICS 


(Mr. LONG of Maryland asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a House con- 
current resolution directing the Public 
Health Service hospitals and outpatient 
clinics to remain open and be funded 
through fiscal 1972. During that time 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Congress should explore 
the resources, capabilities, and position 
of these facilities in the community to 
determine which should operate and 
which, if any, should be closed. 

Last month HEW Secretary Richard- 
son said the administration was con- 
sidering closing these facilities because 
they could not provide quality care and 
because the administration objected to 
spending $140 million to modernize and 
replace them. 

The President's budget, just sent 
down, does not contain enough money 
to keep the hospitals open. The budget 
provides only $81.1 million for patient 
care and salaries. Last year we appro- 
priated $136.6 million for these items. 
The President is asking for $55.5 million 
less; $48.8 million of the cut in the 1972 
budget was in the salary category. In 
1971 Congress appropriated $63.9 mil- 
lion for salaries for 6,240 employees. 
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This year the President is asking $15.1 
million for 970 employees. 

This decision is contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s commitment in his state of the 
Union message to improve health care 
and to provide medical services where 
they are in short supply. 

We have a health crisis on our hands. 
Congress has not been consulted. We 
established the Public Health Service in 
1798. Now we have to tell our constitu- 
ents their hospitals are closed, and they 
will have to go to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals on a space available 
basis or fend for themselves. This will 
be a hardship on my constituents—the 
VA hospitals have limited treatment fa- 
cilities for women, and no facilities for 
children. 

More than 25 of my colleagues—in- 
cluding the majority leader, the Demo- 
cratic whip, and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and Armed Services Com- 
mittees’ chairmen and Representatives 
from every State which has one of these 
hospitals—except Virginia—have joined 
with me. I invite the rest of my col- 
leagues to join me in fighting the ad- 
ministration’s arbitrary decision. 


RAILPAX REVISED 


(Mr, VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
took some doing, but Secretary Volpe has 
come up with a truly national plan for 
continuing and improving passenger 
train service throughout the United 
States. 

In his final designation of the new na- 
tional rail passenger system, made yes- 
terday, Mr. Volpe has given the Railpax 
Corp., which will take over the manage- 
ment of passenger service on May 1, a 
more than adequate blueprint for the 
great task ahead. - 

As many of our colleagues will recall, 
we who represent California and the 
West were distressed, with good reason 
we thought, with the first, tentative Rail- 
pax system which Mr. Volpe proposed 
last November 30. 

The six Senators from the three west- 
ernmost States and 37 of the House Mem- 
bers from California filed strong pro- 
tests over the omission from that first 
plan of north-south service along the 
Pacific coast and a route to link Cali- 
fornia to the South and Southwest. 

Individuals, governments, and organi- 
zations also swung into concerted action 
at the local level, in my home county of 
San Diego and elsewhere, in the cam- 
paign to persuade the Secretary to make 
the revisions we felt were necessary. 

In my area, intercity train service to 
Los Angeles is no mere frill. Now, and 
even more so in the future, the passenger 
train must serve as an essential compo- 
nent of our capability to move people 
from place to place. The 128-mile cor- 
ridor stretching from San Diego to Los 
Angeles is already one of the most con- 
gested in the country. The highways and 
airways joining the two cities now han- 
dle nearly 40 million travelers a year, 
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with far greater loads projected in the 
years ahead. 

Clearly, the railroad must be devel- 
oped as an attractive alternative, for in- 
tercity travelers in southern California 
and elsewhere, if we are to head off the 
looming possibility of massive traffic 
jams grinding vital commerce to a halt. 

San Diego was excluded altogether 
from the system initially suggested by 
Secretary Volpe. Final exclusion would 
have allowed the one railroad serving 
San Diego to casually discontinue its 
present inadequate passenger service to 
Los Angeles, and would have left San 
Diego with scant hope for any resump- 
tion, much less improvement, of the serv- 
ice in the foreseeable future. 

In expanding the Railpax system yes- 
terday by adding five routes, including 
San Diego-Seattle and Los Angeles-New 
Orleans, Secretary Volpe has fully met 
the objections raised by many of us. 

He has both laid the groundwork for 
the National Rail Passenger Corporation, 
and provided assurance of continuing 
and hopefully better service for San 
Diego and other major cities. 

The new Corporation will, of course, 
have leeway to curtail or expand the 
service now called for the plan. It may 
not, for instance, prove necessary to op- 
erate daily through trains from San Di- 
ego to Seattle. But the demand for regu- 
lar service on intercity segments of this 
route is certain to grow. And thanks to 
the inclusion of this route in Secretary 
Volpe’s final plan, the Corporation will 
be in a position to guide the orderly 
growth and development of passenger 
service along the entire length of the Pa- 
cific coast. 


NATIONAL YOUTH APPRECIATION 
WEEK 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I no doubt 
speak for all Members of the House of 
Representatives when I say that I am 
weary with the unfortunate emphasis 
given by the news media to the negative 
aspect of America’s youth. Nearly all we 
see and hear reflects adversely on our 
Nation’s young people, and I believe this 
must be corrected. 

I do not, of course, suggest that the 
problems of even a small minority of our 
young people are to be taken lightly. Nor 
do I suggest that we can afford to be less 
vigilant or less dedicated in our efforts 
to cope with problems such as juvenile 
delinquency, drug addiction, and anti- 
social behavior. These are realities we 
cannot overlook. 

What I am suggesting, however, is that 
all too often the commendable and con- 
structive actions of the great majority of 
America’s young people pass unnoticed 
and receive but scant attention by our 
country’s writers and commentators. I 
very firmly feel that young people should 
be officially recognized for the good they 
do, if they are to be chastised for the 
problems they create. 

I am pleased to report that efforts to 
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adjust this imbalance are currently un- 
derway in my home State, the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. For each of the past 
3 years, groups of citizens from various 
parts of my State have officially set aside 
a week during which attention is focused 
on the useful and constructive activities 
of our young people and to demonstrate 
genuine appreciation for their contribu- 
tions to community, school, and family. 

By way of background, in 1967 a num- 
ber of students from Thomas Jefferson 
High School in Louisville visited, enter- 
tained and donated gifts to children in 
our local hospitals. Unfortunately, but 
typically, there was no mention of this 
gesture by any of the news media in our 
district. But, these activities did not go 
unnoticed by local residents, and, as a 
direct result, the movement for apprecia- 
tion of our young people originated. The 
movement is now known as We Appre- 
ciate Our Young People. 

In 1968, during the Kentucky State 
high school basketball tournament, the 
first tribute to Kentucky’s young people 
was made with testimonials and com- 
ments carried on the area’s radio sta- 
tions. The following year, 1969, Hardin 
County devoted the week of February 
10-16 to promoting public awareness of 
the wholesome activities engaged in by 
our young people. 

In September 1969, the Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs adopted the 
“We Appreciate Our Young People” con- 
cept and, accordingly, in 1971, the 259 
Kentucky Women’s Clubs across the 
Commonwealth will observe the week- 
long tribute to youth. This has proved 
to be such a popular means of expressing 
official thanks to our young that in 1970 
three additional States, South Dakota, 
Maine, and Delaware joined the move- 
ment. 

This is entirely appropriate, but I 
truly believe that recognition of the basic 
worth and basic good of America’s young 
people should be national in scope rather 
than regional. Therefore, I am today of- 
fering a resolution which authorizes the 
President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation designating the first week 
of February of each year as National 
Youth Appreciation Week. This resolu- 
tion further encourages the people of the 
United States to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities in- 
volving and devoted to the young people 
of America. 

I urge support of this resolution. Per- 
haps the disenchantment and discontent 
of the young will be relieved by the reali- 
zation that this government and its peo- 
ple recognize the energy, effort and ded- 
ication of our young people toward mak- 
ing America a better place in which to 
live. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR THE DESIG- 

NATION OF THE FIRST WEEK OF FEBRUARY OF 

EACH Year AS NATIONAL YOUTH APPRECIA- 

TION WEEK 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation designating the first week of 
February of each year as “National Youth 
Appreciation Week,” and calling upon the 
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people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


A FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s 1972 budget, which has just been 
placed in our hands, will very rapidly 
become the book of the year—it com- 
bines inflation, fiction, and folly. The 
following items should be of interest: 

For SALE: CHEAP! 

Two distinctive and utilitarian airports. 
One close-in, near historic national monu- 
ments and tourist sites. Plenty of accom- 
modations close-by. Loaded with valuable 
equipment and federally financed out-butld- 
ings. Unique and prestigious investment. 
Other airport further out in quiet pastoral 
setting. Unique four-lane highway built spe- 
cifically for access to ainport. Tremendous 
possibilities for development along access 
road. Distinctive terminal designed by world- 
renowned architect. Operations in the black 
for the first time this year. Bargain at $105 
million for both National and Dulles Air- 
ports. Easy Terms. Occupancy immediately. 
Federal financing available. 

If your taste is not for airports, consider 
complete railroad in one of the most scenic 
parts of North America. Includes track, 
rights-of-way, equipment, and out-buildings. 
Located in most untapped, undeveloped part 
of continent with great potential. Views un- 
excelled. Challenge unparalleled. Great buy at 
$100 million for Alaska Railroad. Prices un- 
doubtedly negotiable for both or singly. 

Call Uncle Sam at Department of Trans- 
portation immediately—before it is too late. 
These kinds of bargains don’t last long. 


‘After having seen these items in the 
budget, Mr. Speaker, I decided a closer 
examination of the budget was in order. 
I wanted to be able to assure my col- 
leagues on the floor and the American 
taxpayers, who have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars for both airports, that 
our beloved Capitol Building was not 
for sale at an equally low sum, in an 
effort to bring some revenue into the 
Federal Treasury. Up to the present, I 
have not been able to determine whether 
the Capitol Building is for sale, because 
of the complexity of reading the budget, 
but I shall keep at it. 


CANCER RESEARCH IN THE 
PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


(Mr. SMITH of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Health Appropriations, 
I took careful note of President Nixon’s 
announcement in his state of the Union 
message of a brand new program of $100 
million for cancer research which he 
compared to a program for landing a 
man on the moon. However, an analysis 
of the budget submitted today and the 
details of the program clearly indicate 
that this was pure Madison Avenue gim- 
mickry and that the net result of shift- 
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ings within the budget would leave can- 
cer research at the same level that Con- 
gress would have appropriated anyway. 

Our formula for appropriations has 
been to fund all ongoing programs and in 
addition thereto to fund new applica- 
tions by research teams which have been 
approved and recommended by the in- 
dependent advisory committee of scien- 
tists. Last year we appropriated the ex- 
act amount that this formula added up 
to and that happened to be $25 million 
more than the budget request. The 
amount needed to fund under this for- 
mula in 1972 fiscal year would be $135 
million and I can almost guarantee that 
this would be the amount appropriated 
by Congress and the administration 
surely knew this. However, the Presi- 
dent’s budget only includes $105 million 
for this purpose. That is $30 million 
short. In another place in the budget, 
they include the right to obligate $100 
million but only includes a request for an 
outlay of $30 million in fiscal 1972. This 
$30 million is exactly the amount by 
which they had reduced the regular pro- 
gram. The net effect of the budget pro- 
posal is that appropriations for cancer 
research are proposed at exactly the same 
level as they would have been anyway 
and all this talk about a brand new pro- 
gram about cancer research turns out to 
be pure Madison Avenue gimmickry. 

I suppose a certain amount of this 
propaganda is to be expected from poli- 
ticians but I think it is cruel to use it in 
connection with health matters and to 
build up false hopes. It is time more peo- 
ple commit themselves not only to the 
solution to the health problems but also 
to telling the American people the true 
alternatives which exist and are being 
proposed. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Is it not also true 
that for almost all the other Institutes of 
Health, the appropriations for which the 
committee of the gentleman in the well 
and myself handle, that he has reduced 
those amounts over last year’s appro- 
priations? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Not only have 
they been reduced, but also there is no 
offset over on page 491 to put the money 
back. 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. That is correct, 
so instead of a better health program 
we will have a rougher one if we stick 
with the budget the President submitted. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION FOR 
ALL CHILDREN GOAL OF NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE GAR- 
DEN CLUBS 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., an- 
nounced their civic development project 
for 1971-72 at a reception held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Wednesday, January 27. The 
goal of the project is to provide teachers 
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with the material necessary to make con- 
servation/environmental education an 
integral part of the educational activities 
in every classroom in the United States. 

In the weeks and months ahead, mem- 
bers of garden clubs in communities 
across the Nation will be contacting 
schools and teachers, neighbors, civic and 
business leaders for their support of what 
National Council has termed “one of the 
most important and far reaching pro- 
grams ever undertaken by any national 
organization.” 

In a statement released at the recep- 
tion, National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., said: 

We have committed ourselves to this enor- 
mous nationwide task because we firmly be- 
lieve the greatest single step to safeguard 
our environment and to improve the quality 
of life is to provide the children in our 
schools with the means to understand and 
appreciate the world they will inherit. 

Earnestly seeking the support and aid of 
friends, neighbors, other civic organizations, 
businessmen and members of industry, our 
387,700 members in over 14,500 Garden Clubs 
across the nation will work to donate the ap- 
propriate volume from the Series of Teachers’ 
Curriculum Guides to Conservation Educa- 
tion, PEOPLE AND THEIR 


ENVIRONMENT, 
ae in every school in the United 


People and their environment is a pro- 
gram written for teachers by teachers 
and designed to make conservation/en- 
vironmental education an integral part 
of any school system’s curriculum. It was 
edited under the direction of Dr. 
Matthew J. Brennan, and is published by 
J. G. Ferguson Publishing Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Doubleday & Co., Inc. Each of 
the eight volumes in the series was spe- 
cifically developed for a different grade 
level and/or subject area. The eight vol- 
umes are grades 1, 2, 3; grades 4, 5, 6; 
science 7, 8, 9; social studies 7, 8, 9; social 
Studies 10, 11, 12; biology; home eco- 
nomics; and outdoor laboratory, 1-12. 

Representing National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc., at the recep- 
tion were: First vice president and acting 
president, Mrs. Maxwell W. Steel of 
Huntingdon, Pa.; vice presidents: Mrs. 
Howard S. Kittel of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Mrs. Vernon L. Conner of Mount 
Dora, Fla.; treasurer, Mrs. Robert R. 
Crosby of New York, N.Y.; national proj- 
ects chairman, Mrs. Lyle Johnsrud of 
Fort Benton, Mont.; and conservation 
chairman, Miss Elizabeth Mason of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs has 14,500 clubs with 387,000 mem- 
bers in 49 States and the District of 
Columbia. There are approximately 100 
clubs in Montana. 

The project is described in the follow- 
ing announcement by the council: 

NATIONAL Progecrt 1971-72 

Believing that Man holds the keys to the 
future of all life on earth, National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, Inc., through local 
member Garden Clubs, has begun what may 
be the most important and far reaching pro- 


gram ever undertaken by any national orga- 
nization. 

Earnestly seeking the support and aid of 
our friends, our neighbors, civic organiza- 
tions, businessmen, large and small com- 
panies, the Garden Clubs will work to: Place 
in the hands of every teacher in public, 
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private, and parochial schools in the United 
States, the appropriate volume of People and 
Their Environment, a series of teachers’ 
guides to conservation education. 

The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs have committed themselves to this 
enormous nation-wide task because we firmly 
believe the greatest single step to safeguard- 
ing our environment and improving the 
quality of life is to provide the children in 
our schools with the means of understand- 
ing and appreciating the world they will 
inherit. 

In the weeks and months ahead, members 
of Garden Clubs in communities across the 
nation will be contacting schools and teach- 
ers, neighbors, civic and business leaders for 
their support. 


BUDGET EXPERTS 


(Mr. COLLIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, after hav- 
ing just been subjected to several min- 
utes of partisan political drivel on the 
budget I would make one suggestion. 
Since the budget was just released yes- 
terday it would be well if some of my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
who are prone to dispense this type of 
criticism, ought to do an indepth study 
of the budget before assuming the role 
of self-appointed experts on a subject 
they appear to know little about. 


LET MY PEOPLE GO 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, increasingly 
the cry of “let my people go,” is being 
heard throughout the world. It is in re- 
sponse to the continued oppression of 
Jews in the Soviet Union. 

The ill-treatment of Jews in Russia 
has been well-documented in the press 
over the last few weeks, and it is no 
wonder that the freedom loving people 
of the free world are reacting with such 
outrage. 

Mr. Speaker, we think that from expe- 
tience over the ages we gain the basic 
knowledge of how to improve the life 
style of our world society, yet we too often 
find oppression of a certain group of 
people raising its ugly head. What prog- 
ress is made in our civilization if we con- 
tinually revert back to prejudices, abuse 
and persecution? 

Mr. Speaker, I join the movement that 
is attempting to gain freedom for Jews 
in the Soviet Union by nonviolently ap- 
pealing to every man’s sense of justice. 
Let us join our voices to theirs as they 
demand, “Let my people go!” 


NIXON BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue of Newsweek magazine contains an 
article on the President which I wish to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The article is written by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, Elliot Richardson—a man highly 
qualified by many years of close asso- 
ciation and intimate contact to give an 
accurate assessment of the leadership 
capacity and personal human qualities 
of the Chief Executive. 

I was especially struck by Mr. Richard- 
son's description of the President’s ef- 
fectiveness during the Jordanian crisis. 
Precisely because this potentially explo- 
sive situation was handled calmly and 
surely, the President’s courage and lead- 
ership did not receive the wide public 
acclaim that it merited. Mr. Richardson’s 
revealing insights serve as a timely re- 
minder that quiet competence too often 
goes unrewarded, and that the measure 
of effective leadership lies not in bril- 
liant atmospherics, but in the ability to 
deal circumspectly with difficult and 
complex matters in a logical, sensitive, 
and cogent manner. 

The text of the article follows: 

Nixon BEHIND THE SCENES 
(By Elliot Richardson) 

(In last week's issue of NEWSWEEK, Wash- 
ington bureau chief Mel Elfin offered an ap- 
praisal of Richard Nixon at midpassage in 
his Presidency. The White House requested 
space in the magazine for a reply. The arti- 
cle was written by Secretary Richardson of 
Health, Education and Welfare.) 

To those who do not know the President, 
or to those who accept the stereotype pre- 
sented in NEWSWEEK last week, the leadership 
and compassion shown in the State of the 
Union address might have come as a sur- 
prise—and we can expect the customary in- 
terpretations of a “new” Nixon. 

But to those who have come to know the 
real Nixon—as I have over the years, in 
working with him on foreign affairs and now 
again on human needs—his “New American 
Revolution” comes as no surprise at all. 

Rather than apply facile labels to a com- 
plex and unconventional man, let me simply 
recount some of my own observations of him 
over the years. 

Jordan.—The most essential quality of a 
modern President is one that no experience 
or training can teach: the courage that 
comes from strength of character. 

Moments of high drama, played on a pub- 
lic stage, are not the only times that Presi- 
dential courage is needed. I believe future 
historians will judge the solution of the 
Jordanian crisis to be one of the high-water 
marks of the Nixon Presidency. 

The story cannot now be told in full. But 
with Syrian tanks rolling across Jordan’s 
border, with one of the men who holds the 
key to peace in the Middle East on the brink 
of disaster, with Israel poised for attack and 
with both superpowers being drawn toward 
confrontation, the President of the United 
States did exactly what Presidents are sup- 
posed to do: he took personal charge of the 
situation, lived with it day and night, used 
the levers of power calmly and surely and— 
always behind the scenes—displayed the 
courage that averts wars. 

Because there was no widespread public 
fear beforehand, there were few accolades 
and no widespread sense of relief afterward. 
Which is just as well—the American public 
and the world public do not need any emo- 
tional roller-coaster rides at this time. But 
the “Middle East war of 1970” is not in the 
history books largely because of the courage 
and skill of the American President. 

The Eisenhower years—I recall a time 
back in 1958, when I worked in HEW in the 
Eisenhower Administration and when there 
was a desperate need for more school con- 
struction and more college buildings. We 
had a plan for Federal subsidy of the debt 
service on new facilities for education, which 
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would not have had great immediate impact 
on the budget but that would commit the 
government to a generation of support—and 
that would get more schools built quickly. 

We had exactly one ally in the Cabinet— 
Vice President Nixon. He saw that problem 
in terms of schoolchildren and college stu- 
dents in the 1960s and 1970s and he volun- 
teered to take up what had been conceded 
to be a losing cause. 

At a Cabinet meeting where the decision 
was to be made, the Budget Bureau pre- 
sented its objections. I was sitting back 
against the wall, with my resignation in my 
pocket, and with that sinking feeling that 
comes when you see heads nodding away 
thousands of schools. 

The Vice President knew that direct con- 
frontation would freeze the opposition. 
Little by little, in the course of the meeting, 
he chipped away at the objections, letting 
the subject be changed, coming back to it 
later on another tack, never argumentative, 
always reasonable. 

Finally, President Eisenhower said, “I 
don’t see where there can be any strong 
objection to this, either philosophically or 
in terms of money, Let's go ahead with it.” 
The pencil the Vice President was holding 
snapped in his hand, and I reached in my 
pocket and crumpled up my resignation. 

Welfare reform,—Recently, after his speech 
to the White House Conference on Children— 
a moving and heartfelt speech—he called me 
to discuss how else he could show his per- 
sonal commitment to welfare reform. At 4 
in the morning that day, he told me, he had 
gotten out of bed to add to his speech his 
memories of his own childhood—how his 
family may have been poor, but they never 
felt poor, because they were never subjected 
to the demeaning indignities of the present 
welfare system. He could not understand why 
some people still felt his heart was not in wel- 
fare reform—hbecause he knew what it did to 
human beings, and he has a deep, even a 
fierce, personal commitment to changing the 
system. That's why I am certain we are going 
to get it changed, and soon. 

SALT. Our position at the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks was discussed at a series of 
National Security Council meetings. The 
President had been given voluminous option 
books, weighing the implications of each con- 
sideration, including the detailed misgivings 
of some of his military advisers about mak- 
ing a comprehensive proposal—they preferred, 
instead, a series of individual steps. 

I cannot think of a more complex de- 
cision that could confront any President, or 
one with more far-reaching ramifications. 
The fact that he did his homework was ap- 
parent in his questioning. He encouraged ar- 
gument. He listened a lot. He took his time, 
thinking about it both alone and aloud with 
advisers for months. And then, on a sheet of 
paper with a series of “approve-disapprove” 
choices, we saw his decision. He incorpo- 
rated his own modifications and additions 
and settled on a comprehensive arms-limita- 
tion presentation. 

Perhaps it will succeed; perhaps only part 
of it will be accepted, since it is not presented 
in an all-or-nothing way. But every man who 
worked on it knows that the one man who Is 
elected to decide has decided on the basis of 
thinking it through. 

Sensitivity—In 1956, in the midst of the 
mini dump-Nixon campaign in which Chris- 
tian Herter was pushed forward as a possible 
Teplacement, I was asked by Governor Herter 
to help draft a speech for him nominating 
Nixon. 

After I had something on paper, I showed 
it to the then-Vice President and asked if 
he found it suitable. Politely, he replied: 
“This says everything that needs to be said.” 
I started to leave with the speech unchanged, 
but it occurred to me that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s answer was a little restrained. I asked 
him if there were other things he would like 
to have said. 
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Then, and not until then, he opened up to 
give me a short and unforgettable lesson in 
speechwriting. He showed me how to put my- 
self in the shoes of the speaker, standing in 
front of a live audience of thousands—a 
political audience that wanted to express it- 
self from time to time. It was a far better 
speech for his editing, but it would not have 
been unless he had been invited to edit. 

Biafra.—We were discussing what to do 
about starvation in Biafra. There was a def- 
inite danger in straining our relations with 
Nigeria, then in the final stages of its civil 
war. The President weighed the problem of 
Nigerian displeasure against the need of the 
hungry Ibos; the deciding factor was the hu- 
manitarian feelings of the American people. 
The President owed it to his fellow citizens 
to make the kind of response that was rooted 
in the American character: the President's 
reaction could not be the “correct” diplo- 
matic reaction, it had to be the gut Ameri- 
can reaction, 

I have seen the President at work, and 
worked with him. I know that the qualities 
he has displayed to me over the years are not 
“new.” And they are once again reflected in 
his speech to the joint session of the Congress 
last Friday. 

In his State of the Union address, the 
President of the United States revealed him- 
self to be a calmly rational revolutionary— 
in the sense that the men who founded this 
nation were revolutionaries. 

Without the bravado and fury one asso- 
ciates with a revolution, Richard Nixon out- 
lined a fresh approach to two of the over- 
riding concerns of the American people: the 
need for the Federal government to do more 
for the poor and the sick, and the need for 
each American to have much more of a say 
in the decisions that affect his life. 

That definition of the American charac- 
ter—the evocation of the American spirit— 
is what Presidents must constantly strive to 
do. That is what we saw last week in the 
State of the Union. That is the overriding 
theme President Nixon repeatedly returns to, 
in talks on campuses and discussions with 
his Cabinet and staff. 

This is how he put it, off the cuff and 
off the record, early last week: “There was 
running through the theme of that constitu- 
tional convention, even among the Federal- 
ists, let alone the Jeffersonians, the idea that 
it was important to keep government close 
to the people, that people had to have a part 
of the action, that every person did count, 
that the individual was what was important. 
That is what we have lost sight of. So now 
we come to a point 190 years later. 

“We are setting forth before the country 
a whole new approach to government, one 
which we trust will be good for the next two 
years when adopted, or the next four years 
or six years, or through the balance of the 
’70s, but beyond that it will do as well for 
this country for the next 100 years as the 
present system did for the past 190 years. 

“This is a great goal. That is one that 
should inspire us. It is one that should lift 
us, and it is one also that should build for all 
of us the strength we are going to need to 
withstand the barbs of our critics.” 

When a President speaks that way to the 
men around him and when you see how fer- 
vently he means what he says, you under- 
stand why he inspires such loyalty and com- 
mitment in the men around him, It needs 
to be transmitted more widely, which is the 
hardest task of all, but I believe it will be 
done. 


FUNDS FOR CANCER RESEARCH 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a question has 
been raised about funding for the Can- 
cer Institute and the $100,000,000 re- 
ferred to in the President’s state of the 
Union message. I believe the statement 
was made that it is not in the budget. 

This is not correct. On page 306 the 
1972 estimate for the National Cancer 
Institute is shown as $232,234,000,. This 
is an increase over 1971. 

Then, if Members will look to page 
309 of the budget, they will find can- 
cer research initiatives—an additional 
$100,000,000. 

So the President said he would in- 
crease this effort by $100,000,000, and it 
is there. This is in addition to the in- 
crease on the National Cancer Institute. 

The point about $30,000,000 instead of 
$100,000,000 is misleading. The $30,000,- 
000 refers to outlays—actual payments 
to be made from the Treasury during 
1971. The full amount of $100,000,000 is 
requested to be available for obligation 
or commitment in 1972. No new initiative 
can ever be spent entirely the first year. 
Time is required to gear up to this level 
and prompt action by the Congress on 
the appropriation bill will be essential. I 
can assure my colleagues that the staff 
of the National Cancer Institute are 
working as diligently as possible to de- 
velop careful plans for the use of these 
funds. Every effort will be made to im- 
plement this effort as rapidly as possible, 
but in a careful and responsible way. I 
am sure this program will result in real 
progress against this dread form of dis- 
ease and prove a credit to both Congress 
and the administration. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Deak MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, receiyed in the Clerk’s Of- 
fice at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, January 27, 
1971, said to contain a Message from the 
President, transmitting the Nineteenth De- 
cennial Census. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


NINETEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS 
OF THE POPULATION AND AP- 
PORTIONMENT OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 92-38) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Title 13, 
United States Code, section 141(b) and 
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Title 2, United States Code, sections 2a 
and 2b, I transmit herewith a statement 
prepared by the Director of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, showing (1) 
the population of each State and the 
District of Columbia as ascertained by 
the Nineteenth Decennial Census of the 
population, and (2) the number of rep- 
resentatives to which each State would 
be entitled under an apportionment of 
the existing number of representatives 
by the method of equal proportions. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, January 27, 1971. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
January 28, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, received in the Clerk’s 
Office at 3:30 p.m. on Thursday, January 28, 
1971, said to contain a Message from the 
President to the Congress on Selective Service 
Reform and the All-Volunteer Armed Force. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Par JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


NEW APPROACH TO MEETING MILI- 
TARY MANPOWER REQUIRE- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 92-37) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On April 23, 1970, in a message to the 
91st Congress, I proposed that the Nation 
embrace a new approach to meeting our 
military manpower requirements—an 
approach that recognized both the ne- 
cessity for maintaining a strong national 
defense and the desirability of ending 
the draft. 

In that message I put forth two sets 
of proposals. 

The first set of proposals dealt with 
the fundamental question of how this 
Nation should raise the armed force nec- 
essary to defend the lives and rights of 
its people and to fulfill its existing com- 
mitments abroad. 

After carefully weighing both the re- 
quirements of national security and the 
desirability of reducing infringements on 
individual liberties, I urged that we 
should begin moving toward an end of 
the draft and its replacement with an 
all-volunteer armed force, with an eye to 
achieving this goal as soon as we can do 
so without endangering our national 
security. 

The second set of proposals dealt with 
reforming the draft system itself, while 
this continues to be needed in the imme- 
diate future to maintain our armed 
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strength as we move toward an all-vol- 
unteer force. 

Now, more than nine months later, I 
am even more strongly convinced of the 
rightness of these proposals. Now, as 
then, the objective of this administration 
is to reduce draft calls to zero, subject to 
the overriding considerations of national 
security—and as long as we need the 
draft, to make it as fair and equitable as 
we can. 

Over the past 9 months the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of Selective 
Service have initiated a comprehensive 
series of steps designed to help us achieve 
that goal. Average draft calls are now 
substantially lower than they were when 
this administration assumed office, and 
we have significantly improved the con- 
sistency and fairness of the draft system. 
We shall continue these actions at an ac- 
celerated pace. 

However, to continue the progress that 
now is possible toward both goals—to- 
ward ending the draft, and in the mean- 
time making it more nearly fair—legis- 
lative as well as Executive action will be 
needed. 

ENDING THE DRAFT 

Since my April 1970 message, a 7.9 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in the 
rate of basic pay has been enacted that 
will raise the pay of members of the 
Armed Forces by almost $1.2 billion a 
year. Building on this base, I am submit- 
ting a number of legislative proposals 
(some of which were previously submit- 
ted to the 9ist Congress) which, together 
with Executive actions I shall take, would 
move us substantially closer to the goal 
of an all-volunteer force. 

—I propose that we invest an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion in making military 
service more attractive to present 
and potential members, with most of 
this to be used to provide a pay raise 
for enlisted men with less than two 
years of service, effective May 1, 1971. 
If approved by the Congress, this ac- 
tion would result in a total additional 
investment of $2.7 billion for mili- 
tary manpower, and would substan- 
tially reduce the present inequity in 
the pay of men and women serving 
in the Armed Forces. The proposed 
pay raise would increase rates of 
basic pay at the entry level by 50 
percent over present levels. Also, I 
am proposing increases in the quar- 
ters of allowance for personnel in 
the lower enlisted grades. 

—I am proposing a test program of 
special pay incentives designed to at- 
tract more volunteers into training 
for Army combat skills. 

—Existing law provides that as gen- 
eral adjustments are made in civil- 
ian pay, corresponding increases will 
be made in military pay. In addi- 
tion, I am directing the Secretary of 
Defense to recommend for the 1973 
fiscal year such further additions 
to military compensation as may be 
necessary to make the financial re- 
wards of military life fully competi- 
tive with those in the civilian sector. 

—The Department of Defense, through 
Project Volunteer, has been actively 
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engaged in expanding programs de- 
signed to increase enlistments and 
retentions in the services. A fair 
level of pay, while necessary, is only 
one factor in increasing the relative 
attractiveness of a military career. I 
will propose that approximately 
one-fifth of the additional $1.5 bil- 
lion be devoted to expanding our 
efforts in the areas of recruiting, 
medical scholarships, ROTC, im- 
provement of housing, and other 
programs to enhance the quality of 
military life. 

—During the past year, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has reviewed the 
policies and practices of the military 
services and has taken actions to 
emphasize recognition of the indi- 
vidual needs and capabilities of all 
military personnel. These efforts 
will be continued and strengthened. 


EXTENSION OF INDUCTION AUTHORITY 


No one knows precisely when we can 
end conscription. It depends on many 
things—including the level of military 
forces that will be required for our na- 
tional security, the degree to which the 
combination of military pay increases 
and enhanced benefits will attract and 
hold enough volunteers to maintain the 
forces we need, and the attitude of 
young people toward military service. 

Current induction authority expires on 
July 1, 1971. While I am confident that 
our plan will achieve its objective of 
reducing draft calls to zero, even the 
most optimistic observers agree that we 
would not be able to end the draft in 
the next year or so without seriously 
weakening our military forces and im- 
pairing our ability to forestall threats to 
the peace. Considerations of national se- 
curity thus make it imperative that we 
continue induction authority at this time. 

Normally, the Congress has extended 
induction authority for four year inter- 
vals. I propose that this Congress ex- 
tend induction authority for two years, 
to July 1, 1973. We shall make every en- 
deavor to reduce draft calls to zero by 
that time, carefully and continually re- 
examining our position as we proceed 
toward that goal. 

REFORM OF THE DRAFT 

As long as we must continue to rely on 
the draft to meet a portion of our mili- 
tary manpower requirements, we must 
make the draft as equitable as possible. 
To that end I am proposing legislation to 
modify the present draft law, including 
the resubmission of recommendations I 
sent to the Congress last year. This pro- 
posed legislation would: 

—Permit the phasing out of under- 
graduate student deferments, and 
also exemptions for divinity stu- 
dents. 

—Establish a uniform national call, by 
lottery sequence numbers each 
month, to ensure that men through- 
out the country with the same lot- 
tery numbers have relatively equal 
liability to induction by their local 
boards. 

In addition, the legislation I am pro- 
posing includes a number of other 
amendments which will improve the ad- 
ministration of existing law. 
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For the immediate future we will need 
the draft and, moreover, even when the 
draft has been ended, we will have to 
maintain some form of a standby system 
that could be re-activated in case of 
emergency. Therefore, I urge favorable 
Congressional action on these proposals 
to reform the draft and make it as nearly 
fair as we can for the time it is needed. 

While the reforms proposed in our 
existing draft system are essential, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that they 
are improvements in a system that will 
be used only as long as the draft is neces- 
sary. 

This Congress has both the power and 
the opportunity to take an historic ac- 
tion. As I stated in last year’s message, 
with an end to the draft we will demon- 
strate to the world the responsiveness of 
our system of government—and we will 
also demonstrate our continuing com- 
mitment to the principle of ensuring for 
the individual the greatest possible meas- 
ure of freedom. 

I urge the 92nd Congress to seize this 
opportunity, and to make the bold deci- 
sions necessary to achieve this goal. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Wurre Hovse, January 28, 1971. 


PRAYER BREAKFAST IN MONTGOM- 
ERY, ALA—ADDRESS BY HON. 
LAMBERT MIMS 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, it is a tra- 
dition in Alabama to hold a prayer 
breakfast in Montgomery prior to the 
gubernatorial inauguration. At this 
breakfast, governmental leaders from 
throughout the State gather to pray to 
God for guidance. This year’s address 
was given by the Honorable Lambert 
Mims, a lay leader in the Baptist Church 
and the public works commissioner of 
Mobile, Ala. I would recommend that my 
colleagues read the address of Mr. Mims. 
I believe there is something in his re- 
marks for each of us: 

America, Ler Us Pray 


This is a Prayer Breakfast. We have come 
here today to pray—to recognize the Al- 
mighty as our God and Savior—to confess 
our insufficiencies and our sins—to ask His 
forgiveness, and to seek His continued bless- 
ings upon our lives as individuals, and upon 
this State, and this Country. 

Our coming together in this fashion causes 
us to admit our dependence upon God, and 
reaffirm our convictions that without Him, 
we shall fail. 

This State needs God; our new Governor 
and his Cabinet need God; this new Legis- 
lature needs God. We all need Him. America 
needs Him—and as we think together today, 
we want to think on the subject, “America, 
Let Us Pray.” 

I. AMERICA, LET US PRAY BECAUSE WE 
PRAYER AS NEVER BEFORE 

I am reminded of Georgia’s Senator Her- 
man Talmadge’s remarks at the Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast, held last February at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. Senator Talmadge 
said, 

“These are difficult and extremely troubled 
times for Americans and for people through- 
out the world. The best in all of us ts put 
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to the test almost daily. In recent years, it 
has often seemed to me,” he said, “that our 
nation has gone from one crisis to another, 
either at home or abroad. The faith of all 
Americans in freedom, in what is right, in 
what is good, and in their God, is tested time 
and again. This is why men must take time 
from their duties to meet, to pray, and, most 
especially, to seek divine guidance.” 

“These are difficult and extremely trou- 
bled times,” the Senator said. Let us look at 
these times. 

One would not have to look far to see 
our times troubled by war, a war seemingly 
unending. For ten years America has been 
at War in Southeast Asia. For ten years many 
& mother and father have seen their son go 
off to war, some never to return. For ten 
years many a wife has kissed her husband 
goodbye, with many never returning. 

While we meet here today, there are thou- 
sands of our servicemen upon foreign soll, 
and hundreds in Prisoner of War Camps— 
for you and for me. A time troubled with war, 
and tensions getting worse! 

America, Let us Pray! 

Then, one would not have to look very 
far to see times troubled with crime and 
violence. Never before has there been so much 
crime in our Country. In the past ten years, 
the crime rate has risen ten times as fast as 
the population—the crime rate rising 131% 
and the population rising 13%. It is predicted 
that within the next twelve months, one of 
every three of us are subject to being a vic- 
tim of some vicious criminal. 

The streets of the average American city 
are more dangerous than the jungles of 
Vietnam. In our Nation’s Capitol, people are 
afraid to walk the streets at night. A Wash- 
ington columnist recently said that there 
were more murders committed in Washing- 
ton last year than in Saigon, a city three 
times its size. 

America, Let Us Pray! 


Ashamedly we must admit, too, that these 
are times troubled with drug addiction, when 
thousands of young people are ruining their 
lives with pills, and pot, and hard drugs of 
all types. And if we will take our heads out 
of the sand, we will see times troubled with 


permissiveness, promiscuity, and pornog- 
raphy. Hundreds of skin-flick, so-called “art” 
theaters, grind out sex movies by the hour, 
and thousands of bookshops and newsstands 
sell suggestive and hard core pornographic 
materials in almost every city in America. 
And in addition to that, your postman de- 
livers unsolicited, obscene materials to your 
mail box to pollute the minds of your chil- 
dren. 

And if that is not enough, you can look a 
little further, and you see a time troubled 
with racial unrest; social inequities; poverty; 
economic strain; polluted air and waters; al- 
coholism; and dozens more things that 
should cause the deepest of concern for all 
Americans. 

Yes, America needs to pray because we 
need prayer more than ever before. 

General Douglas MacArthur declared that 
the basic problems of modern life are theo- 
logical—meaning that if modern life lacks 
spiritual dimensions, nothing can save it 
from decay and death. 

America, in my opinion, lacks spiritual 
dimensions. We are rapidly coming to the 
place that we don’t need God, we think. We 
live in an age of materialism; a time of 
things. We do a lot of Church-going, but not 
enough practicing Christianity. We are los- 
ing our spiritual power. We have a form of 
godliness, but we deny the power thereof. 
We want to be connected with the Church, 
but we don’t want to be too Churchy in the 
business world, or in the political world, or 
in our social lives. 

We must face the fact that we are on a 
downhill course spiritually and this decline 
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will rob us as individuals, and as a nation, 
of the strength to stand upright. 

The things that count most in life are 
not wealth, public acclaim or high station. 
It is the simple things that last—things 
like peace, and love, and being a good neigh- 
bor. Things like unity. These are the things 
that we are losing sight of—the very things 
that have made us great. 

America, Let us pray because we need 
prayer more than ever before. 


Il, AMERICA, LET US PRAY BECAUSE OUR FORE- 
FATHERS SET THE EXAMPLE 


This Country was founded by men who 
wanted to pray. Their desire to have the 
privilege to pray and worship God in what- 
ever way they saw fit, literally drove them 
to this continent. 

The storms of the North Atlantic raged; 
the food ran out; fresh water was scarce; 
sickness spread throughout the group. Some 
died and never made it, but prayer brought 
most of them to Plymouth. Before setting 
foot on this soil, they made a covenant 
glorifying God. 

“In the name of God,” they began their 
covenant, “In the name of God.” And now 
there are forces in this Country who are 
trying desperately to take the name of God 
out of everything. They have succeeded in 

Him out of the schools. Some are 
trying to take God's name off our coins, and 
out of the “Pledge to the Flag”, while others 
are terribly upset because the astronauts read 
from the Bible when they circled the moon. 

The second line of the Mayflower Compact 
begins, “having undertaken for the glory of 
God, and the advancement of the Christian 
faith,” (not for advancement of yippies, hip- 
pies, atheism, communism, or some false doc- 
trine,) “we covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic.” 

Yes, our Founding Fathers set an example 
for us to pray. 

George Washington, our first President, 
prayed in the snow at Valley Forge, and said, 
“This event is in the hands of God.” When 
the battle appeared to be unfavorable, he 
was asked, “How will it end?” he said, “God 
will direct,” 

When the leaders of our Country assem- 
bled to write the Constitution, it was sug- 
gested by Benjamin Franklin that each ses- 
sion be opened with prayer. Franklin said, 
“I have lived a long time, and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proof I see of this 
truth—that God governs the affairs of men. 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, is it possible for an em- 
pire to rise without His aid?” 

Heeding Franklin’s remarks, the Congress 
was opened with prayer and our forefathers 
were led to mention God at least four times 
in the Declaration of Independence. From 
that time until now, Congress has been 
opened with prayer. 

Our forefathers have set the example. Let 
us make sure that we follow their example. 

America, Let Us Pray. 


Ill. AMERICA, LET US PRAY BECAUSE IT IS GOD'S 
WILL THAT WE PRAY 


Government is of God. The Apostle Paul 
made it explicitly clear in his letter to the 
Romans, that Government is of God. “Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: The 
powers that be are ordained of God.” He 
went on to say in Verse 6 of Chapter Thir- 
teen that those in office are God’s ministers. 
“For this cause pay ye tribute also: For they 
are God’s ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render therefore to all 
their dues: Tribute to whom tribute is due: 
Custom to whom custom: Fear to whom 
fear: Honour to whom honour.” 

If Government is of God, then we in Gov- 
ernment surely need God’s blessings. He 
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wants to bless us, and it is His will that we 
pray and seek His face. 

In the Old Testament we find these words, 
“If my people who are called by my name 
will humble themselves and pray and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from heaven and will for- 
give their sin and heal their land.” IT Chron. 
7:14. 

And then, in Jeremiah we read, “Call unto 

me, and I will answer thee and shew thee 
great and mighty things, which thou knowest 
not.” 
In the New Testament, we are exhorted to 
pray. “I exhort therefore that, first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions and giv- 
ing of thanks be made for all men; for Kings, 
and for all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty. For this is good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God, our Saviour,” 
said the Apostle Paul. 

Christ taught us to pray, and ask, "Ask, and 
is shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you; for everyone that asketh, receiveth, and 
he that seeketh, findeth, and to him that 
knocketh, it shall be opened.” Matt. 7:7-8. 

America, Let us pray because God wants us 
to pray. 

The Apostle Paul has taught us to “pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give 
thanks: For this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you." 

And in Phil. 4:6 he said, “Be careful for 
nothing; but in everything, by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 

I am confident that this very prayer break- 
fast is pleasing to God. It is His will that we 
pray, not only today, but every day. 

Iv. AMERICA, LET US PRAY BECAUSE GOD IS ABLE 
TO HELP US 


We are a Nation under God, “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States of 
America, and to the republic for which it 
stands, one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

The main trouble with America today, as 
I see it, is that we are losing our oneness, 
We have too many hyphenated Americans— 
the Afro-American; the Spanish-American; 
the rich-American; the poor-American; the 
middle-American; the young-American; the 
aged-American, and on and on. 

What is needed more than anything else 
is godly-Americans, moving forward with one 
common cause, with one common goal, and 
that is to do God’s will in our lives, looking 
to Him, who is able to solve our problems. 

Some try to pretend that God is dead. Some 
say that He is outdated. Some say that He 
has served His purpose, and that God and 
Christianity is not relevant. 

How absurd. God is real. God is alive. He 
is here today. He is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever, The same God that spoke the 
world into existence; the God who put the 
moon in place; the same God that hung the 
stars in space, this day, wants us to call 
upon Him. 

“If my people who are called by my name 
will pray, I will heal their land.” 

God can and will meet the needs of this 
Nation if!we will meet His conditions. 

It is up to us—God's people. I am sure 
that everyone here today is affiliated with a 
church. I can't imagine a person holding 
public office in the State of Alabama who is 
not a member of, or connected with, some 
organized church. We are God’s people, and 
God says “if my people who are called by my 
name” will humble themselves first of all, 
He will heal. 

It is absolutely imperative that we humble 
ourselves, It is not easy, especially in this day 
when so much emphasis is put on the ma- 
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terial, and when we all have so many bless- 
ings, but there is one thing that we all must 
remember and that is, if we want to have 
favor with God—if we want to make points 
with Him—we must be humble. It makes no 
difference how high the position in politics, 
or how prestigious a station we attain in our 
community, or how powerful a spot in our 
government, what really counts is how hum- 
ble we are before God. “He that exalteth 
himself shall be abased but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 

“If my people will turn from their wicked 
ways—I will heal.” This doesn’t mean that 
we have to rob a bank, or commit murder, to 
be classified as wicked. Our pride, our selfish- 
ness, our unconcern for our fellowman, our 
malice, our envy, and a multitude of things 
can keep God from healing our land. 

And then, if we will seek His face and pray, 
he will hear. 

Not long ago, David Lawrence, U.S. News 
and World Report, said, 

“These are times not for internal strife, 
but for serious consideration on how Amer- 
ica can best serve mankind in a distraught 
world. We need to awaken the American 
people to the fact that this is an occasion 
for prayer, not only on every campus but in 
every home, every day—a prayer that we may 
see the right course and carry out the mission 
which God wishes us to fulfill for human 
welfare. 

“We have been omitting the greatest ‘dem- 
onstration’ of all—mass prayers by young 
and old together, so that we may sense the 
spiritual power which can bring salvation 
to the troubled world of today.” 

We want to end on this note knowing that 
these are not the times for internal strife, 
and knowing that God is able to help in 
time of need, we want to unite our hearts in 
prayer for this administration and this leg- 
islature so that we may sense the spiritual 
power which can bring salvation to this trou- 
bled State and world. 

James said, “If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not: and it shall be 
given him.” 

We all need the wisdom of God to guide 
this State, and there is absolutely no better 
way to start an inaugural day or a new ad- 
ministration than with a Prayer Breakfast. 

We have many new members of the Leg- 
islature here. Take it from me, gentlemen, 
you will need Divine Leadership. You will 
find yourselves in positions where there is 
no place else to turn—a hundred of your 
friends and supporters will be for an issue, 
and a hundred will be opposed—the only 
place for you to go is a quiet place of prayer, 
to seek God's will in the matter. This is 
what I challenge you to do. 

Governor, as you well know, there will be 
many times when your staff cannot give you 
the proper answers. You will have to re- 
treat and seek God’s answer. These are the 
moments that count, moments when God's 
will is sought, and found—the moments when 
we make Christ our leader. 

As we bring this message to a close, let us 
all, State, County, and Municipal Officials, 
ask God's forgiveness of our sins and short- 
comings, and rededicate ourselves to Christ, 
our Savior and Leader, and ask Him to help 
us be the kind of public officials that He 
wants us to be, and the kind of public offi- 
cials that our fellow-Alabamians expect us 
to be. 

We trust that our gathering here today in 
the name of Christ will encourage Alabama 
and America to pray—not only today, but 
every day! 


ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES 
CENTERS 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite natural for us to review the record 
of the 91st Congress and just as Presi- 
dent Nixon has done, note what was not 
accomplished and should properly receive 
attention in this the 92d Congress. 

One such item which deserves objec- 
tive and, I believe, prompt consideration 
is a bill which would establish Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Centers throughout the 
country. 

An article in the spring 1971 issue of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly by Prof. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
concentrates on this matter. The article 
follows: 


COSMOPOLITAN AMERICANISM VIA ETHNIC 
HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 


In the 91st Congress of the United States 
a couple of multi-sponsored bills were sub- 
mitted, calling for the establishment of 
ethnic heritage studies centers throughout 
the country. One was H.R. 14910, offered by 
Congressman Roman C. Pucinski and thir- 
teen other Representatives, including the 
Honorable Edward J. Derwinski of Illinois. 
The other, S. 3807, was an exact copy of the 
House bill which Senator Smith of Illinois 
advanced in the Senate, with the support of 
Senator Richard Schweiker of Pennsylvania 
and others. The bills were referred to the re- 
spective committees in the two chambers, to 
the Committee on Education and Labor in 
the House and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in the Senate. Hearings were 
held on the House bill, but none were con- 
ducted on the Senate onet In both cases, 
the lagging 91st failed to act for passage of 
these measures. 

At this writing, plans are under way for 
the reintroduction of these bills in the 92nd 
Congress. It is expected that Congressman 
Pucinski and his cosponsors will again as- 
sume the lead in the House. With the defeat 
of Senator Smith in the last Congressional 
elections, it is likely that Senator Schweiker 
will take the lead in the Senate. Because of 
the long-term value and vital importance of 
the bill, it is hoped by many observers that 
the need for any additional hearings on the 
bill be expeditiously satisfied so that the 
subcommittees may adequately consider the 
measure and report it for full committee con- 
sideration. The sooner this is done, the sooner 
the bill can be reported out for a House vote. 
In the Senate, where no hearings on the bill 
were held in the 91st Congress, it would be 
reinforcing to the anticipated process in the 
House to have such hearings conducted in the 
other chamber. A concerted effort should be 
made in both chambers right from the start 
of the 92nd Congress. 

On the basis of the hearings that have been 
held so far in the House, there is no need 
whatsoever to alter the main thrust and ob- 
jective of this far-seeing bill. Its consum- 
mate end is to provide a program for im- 
proving the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study the 
cultural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in our Nation. The funding of the program 
would be $10 million in the first year, doubled 
to $20 million in the second year. Subsequent 
funding would depend on the results of the 
program's execution. A corollary objective of 
the bill is to produce educationally a general 
awareness of the multi-ethnic composition 
of American society and the respective con- 
trbutions made to the rich diversity of this 
unprecedented socio-economic organism in 
the history of mankind, In short, it is pro- 
posed to advance and intensify the unity-in- 
diversity being of the American social orga- 
nism and, to all intent, to develop the spe- 
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cial pride each and every one of us should 
share in being an American regardless of 
ethnic background. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF AMERICA 


The hearings before the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education in the House make for 
highly productive reading and understanding 
of the subject. Much of the data brought out 
by them is instructive and substantially sup- 
portive. Throughout the testimonies constant 
references are knowledgeably made to the 
major ethnic groups in our country, such as 
the Italians, Irish, Jews, Poles, Germans, 
Ukrainians, Chinese, Japanese, Negro and 
others, Along with these references, there are 
numerous problems that are properly raised. 
For example, concerning the problem of re- 
source allocation, one witness states, “there 
are a considerable number of Hungarians in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and in certain other places. 
The Ukrainians have a number of different 
locations and so on. It seems to me that a 
regional center in Cleveland ought to reflect 
the spectrum of ethnic groups within the 
Cleveland metropolitan area.” * His pitch is 
for centers of a neutral character, but it can 
be logically held that if the preparation of 
materials for primary and secondary school 
consumption is the prime objective, this kind 
of locationalizing is really unnecessary. What 
is necessary is the concentration of expertise. 

Another witness, concerned with the prob- 
lem of inclusion, observes that in his area, 
New York City, “we have a substantially 
large Greek community and a substantial Uk- 
ranian group, et cetera. Even if we were to 
get an ethnic study center, we would have 
to make some decisions as to which one 
we would include or not, otherwise the 
money that is available and the resources 
that you can mobilize make your efforts so 
very thin that they are not meaningful."? 
In essence, this, too, refers to the funda- 
mental problem of resource allocation. The 
legislation is specifically directed at “the 
major ethnic groups in the nation,” but the 
question is where does one draw the line be- 
tween the major and minor ones? A witness, 
representing several organizations in Illi- 
nois, in effect raises this point: “And I say 
the majority ethnic groups, like the Poles 
and Lithuanians, Ukranians, they may get 
some answer to it. But what will happen to 
the others, Croatians and Bulgarians, Esto- 
nians and Latvians and Byelorussians, and 
all of those, and they are adamant about 
their demands?” * 

What is the answer? Among the many ele- 
ments and factors supporting the unique- 
ness of America is the public forum to air 
out and discuss thoroughly problems and is- 
sues of this and like nature. If, as President 
John F. Kennedy put it, America is “a na- 
tion of immigrants,” then we are all ethnics, 
and logically the base of the studies centers 
should be all-embracing, all-encompassing. 
And if conceptually this is so, doesn't the 
whole venture become prohibitive in cost, 
time and resourcees? Moreover, what of the 
“melting pot,” the assimilation idea in all 
this? This long-standing idea emerges in tes- 
timony after testimony in the House hear- 
ings, and from the negative point of view, 
it isn’t always treated cogently and with per- 
spective. Furthermore, would a concentra- 
tion on differences and contrasts, as the pro- 
posed program necessarily entails, intensify 
them to the disservice of national union and 
integrality? These and cognate questions 
must first be adequately resolved before the 
relatively lesser problems of resource allo- 
cation, location and so forth need be con- 
sidered. In point of fact, the solution of the 
latter is to the largest extent predicted on 
the resolution of the former. 

One testimony in the House hearings pro- 
vides several excellent quotations that seem 
to answer in eloquent form the critical ques- 
tions raised above*® For example, in 1782, 
Michel de Crevecoeur dubbed the American 
the “new Adam,” and in his Letters From An 
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American Farmer wrote “Here, individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men, whose labours and posterity will one 
day cause great changes in the world.” In 
1908, a Jewish immigrant by the name of 
Israel Zangwill put it this way: “America is 
God's Crucible, the great Melting Pot where 
all races of Europe are merging and reform- 
ing . . . Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen 
and Englishmen, Jews and Russians—into 
the Crucible with you all! God is making 
the American!” With a different emphasis, 
Archibald MacLeish said, “America is a sym- 
bol of union because it is also a symbol of 
differences, and it will endure not because 
its deserts and seacoasts and forests and bay- 
ous and dead volcanoes are one mind, but 
because they are of several minds and are nev- 
ertheless together .. .” One can find similar 
expressions in the writings and observations 
of Jacques Maritain, Justice Oliver Wendel 
Holmes, Calvin Coolidge and others. 

If reasonable acceptance can be given to 
the substance of thought in these and similar 
quotations, then it can be held that the goals 
and objectives of this Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Centers bill are thoroughly consistent with 
the historical basis and the significant nature 
of our national entity. In maintaining this 
we have not, of course, resolved the specific 
problems posed earlier. However, their resolu- 
tion becomes easier once we establish a sat- 
isfactory and realistic concept of America. 
Without such a concept, rational answers to 
the pending questions cannot be offered. It 
is maintained further that the provisions of 
the measure and their systematic implemen- 
tation would result in a formidable instru- 
ment capable of intensifying the qualitative 
growth and cultural richness of our nation- 
state. As the measure’s statement of policy 
emphasizes, a deeper understanding of one’s 
heritage and those of others cannot but con- 
tribute to our national cohesion and more 
harmonious and prosperous, overall develop- 
ment. 

What is oftentimes overlooked in such dis- 
cussion is the fundamental uniqueness of 
our Nation in the history of the world and 
the basic need for preserving and cultivating 
this unprecedented character, which by in- 
tent, content and portent this legislation 
would reinforce. Neither romanticism nor 
any form of super-patriotism need be in- 
voked to recognize philosophically that on 
the basis of both historical and political 
evidence no nation in the history of man- 
kind possessed or possesses the nature and 
character of our Nation. Historically, from 
the very beginning and drawn into the very 
body and soul of America have been people 
from every corner of the globe, from every 
race, and from all major religions. Charac- 
terized by one of America’s outstanding col- 
umnists as an historic document, the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Resolution (Public Law 
86-90) begins with this very essential truth: 
“Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious and ethnic back- 
ground... .”¢ 

Politically, and also in sharp contrast to 
other nation-states of the world, human di- 
versity in developmental unity has been and 
continues to be another unique characteris- 
tic of America. Multi-ethnicity at work in 
national union has been and is the ever-ex- 
panding reservoir of resourcefulness, innova- 
tion and challenge in this grand and tremen- 
dous historical experiment called the United 
States of America. This Nation suffered a 
costly Civil War over 100 years ago, but sur- 
vived it to become in the next century the 
most powerful politico-economic entity in 
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the history of mankind, Its salient character 
of unity-in-diversity is now being tested 
again by hostile external forces, and the 
paramount question of our times is whether 
we can survive this divide-and-conquer op- 
eration while America peaceably pursue its 
Manifest Destiny in technologic progress, 
economic investment, and constructive cre- 
ativity both at home and abroad. Then, to 
parallel, as many do, the USSR and its nu- 
merous nations with the U.S. in this unity- 
in-diversity respect well indicates more than 
one mark of professed ignorance regarding 
the nature, composition and development of 
the empire-state. 

With a measure of sober reflection, the 
ramifications of thought flowing from these 
fundamental truths cannot but impress 
themselves on anyone who begins to think in 
terms of a cosmopolitan Americanism adapt- 
able and fitted to the needs and demands 
of our global position. It would be foolish to 
overemphasize the domestic to the exclusion 
of the international, or the latter to the 
neglect of the former. The two are intrinsi- 
cally interrelated, and this fact reinforces 
further our chief thesis on cosmopolitan 
Americanism which rests on the two basic 
truths adumbrated above. 

In this framework of understanding, then, 
the essence of the EHSC bill really extends 
beyond the passive attainment of under- 
standing ourselves and each other to tap and 
regenerate the very springs of our national 
origin, growth and destiny. Clearly, in the 
global context today, it is surely not a species 
of putative reasoning to maintain that by its 
unique nature and all that this implies in 
terms of human progress and civilization, the 
presence and consummate power of America 
are integral parts of God’s design for the 
future of mankind. Zangwill’s Crucible and 
“God is making the American” make far 
more realistic sense with the foremost em- 
pirics at hand—almost all races and peop!°s, 
diverse cultural heritages, most powerful na- 
tion, decisive bastion of world freedom, 
manifest technico-economic destiny, societal 
pluralism, domestic-international balance, 
and historic experiment—than any so-called 
naturalistic or humanistic explanation. 
Whether by faith, reason and will we shall 
accomplish the demands of this prominent 
design is actually the titanic test and chal- 
lenge we today face. The directions paved 
by EHSC undoubtedly will enable us to meet 
this challenge more adequately and more 
successfully. 


THE ANSWERS OF COSMOPOLITAN AMERICANISM 


Before positive action can be taken on the 
EHSC bill, the outstanding questions regard- 
ing the feasibility of the undertaking must 
be adequately answered. After having ex- 
amined carefully the volume of hearings 
testimony on the subject, one still is left 
somewhat uneasy about the justification of- 
fered in behalf of EHSC. For example, one 
can easily take to task the bland statement 
that “the ‘melting pot’ theory of Herbert St. 
Jean de Crevecoeur and Israel Zangwill has 
not worked and today we find that a variety 
of ethnic and racial groups haye combined 
to form the mosaic of the American social 
fabric, living in relative peace on the same 
turf.” * Isn't a mosaic possible within any 
organic whole, and what happened to the 
eoncept of nation? Grevecoeur’s and Zang- 
will's conceptions do not constitute a theory; 
they are organic views of an evolving process 
where successive cultural mosaics are not 
only possible but also desirable for the 
unique development of this national, moral 
organism, Customs and even languages per- 
petuated in some ethnic communities in the 
United States have, from one viewpoint, be- 
come outdated by the changes sweeping so- 
called counterpart homelands, and yet they 
render cultural beauty and richness in an 
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environment that is far advanced education- 
ally, technologically, economically and politi- 
cally than the given counterpart. 

So, then, in what is a far more complex 
subject than what appears on the surface, 
answers of a cosmopolitan Americanism can 
be given to questions such as “Won't a pro- 
gram of this nature prevent ideal assimila- 
tion?”; “Wouldn't such a concentration on 
differences produce disunifying forces, in 
some instances even to the point of ques- 
tioned loyalty?" “If we are all ethnics, 
shouldn’t all be included in the program?”; 
“How, indeed, is the allocation of resources 
to be executed?” From the evidence these ap- 
pear to be the dominant questions raised by 
some who doubt the wisdom of the proposed 
EHSC program. 

In the broadest perspective, the emergence 
of the United States these past few decades 
from a protected stance of splendid isolation 
to one of necessary worldwide involvement 
has laid the groundwork for a cosmopolitan 
Americanism. This new outlook and national 
bent engender a growing appreciation of cul- 
tural differentiation, the need for multi-na- 
tional exchange and concourse, an aware- 
ness of an evolving world community and 
values of change, relative peace, constructive 
evolution, and universal bonds. Posited in 
this expansive reality, the so-called ideal of 
assimilation becomes an elusive and vague 
expression, the “melting pot” process shifts 
more and more on a global scale, and the im- 
pact of external forces and influences on 
American being and existence becomes great- 
er than ever, The assimilative process is in- 
escapable in any changing environment, but 
the fundamental question is what are we 
assimilating to? A cosmopolitan American 
cannot but continually assimilate himself 
to the progressive realization of the princi- 
ples of freedom, opportunity and challenge 
that have made this unique Nation what 
it is and also to the creative building of a 
world order and a free community of na- 
tions. The unity-in-diversity sought in the 
latter actually necessitates a resourceful 
unity-in-diversity in the American environ- 
ment. And this is the very key to the prob- 
lem here. 

Logically, then, the EHSC program would 
not impede assimilation, difficult as that is. 
On the contrary, it would accelerate it in the 
realistic sense described above, furnishing 
hew energies within for bountiful expression 
without, especially in the advancement of 
the numerous freedoms that have always con- 
stituted the unfolding “American dream.” 
Likewise, and quite rationally, too, a method- 
ical and selective concentration on differ- 
ences within would intensify, rather than 
weaken, unifying forces within, as well as 
without. In addition, true as it is that Amer- 
ica is a nation of immigrants, that by what- 
ever point of generative remotion we are all 
ethnics, the fact is that by one circumstance 
or another, some Americans have conserved 
their ethnical legacies, as manifested in cus- 
toms, language, community efforts, religion 
and so forth, providing cultural strains in 
the ever-evolving cultural embodiment of 
America and emphasizing America’s intrin- 
sic affinity to different parts of the world. 
It is no accident, for instance, that the prom- 
inent listing of these groups spontaneously 
appears in the volume of House hearings in- 
asmuch as their response to the EHSC bill 
was well nigh instantaneous. 

The problem of resource allocation 
shouldn't be an insurmountable one if cer- 
tain dominant criteria are borne in mind. 
These are: (1) the size of the ethnic group, 
(2) the books and materials already avail- 
able on a particular group, (3) existing facil- 
ities in a group for ready implementation 
of the program and (4) the contributory 
worth of knowledge to Americans in general 
as concerns our foreign relationships and 
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global tasks. These criteria can scarcely be 
equally weighted, and no logical priority can 
be imputed to the given order of criteria. 
For example, if a particular ethnic group is 
quantitatively large, this would not neces- 
sarily warrant a proportionate allocation if 
(2) and (3) are substantial and (4) is rela- 
tively moderate, Certainly, to begin with, a 
collective, university project of textbook and 
materials preparation should be undertaken 
to cover all possible ethnic groups in Amer- 
ica, their size, communities, activities, and 
contributions. In the 50's, an attempt along 
these lines was made at wn Uni- 
versity with the foundation of the Institute 
of Ethnic Studies, but it was a generation 
ahead of its time and little public interest 
produced scant funding. 


MEDIA FOR BASIC PROPAGATION 


Above this fundamental requirement for 
an overall textbook, fair application of the 
given criteria would have to be reasonably 
fiexible so as to maximize the output of re- 
sults and performance, not to say the maxi- 
mum justification for the tax-supported pro- 
gram. A few aspects of this problem will 
be described suggestively here as we conclude 
on the media for basic propagation and the 
problem of location. 

Regardless of the sources preparing eth- 
nical materials, the media for basic propaga- 
tion are the elementary and secondary 
schools. As the writer stressed in his own 
testimony on the bill, “It is unnecessary to 
dwell on any psychology or philosophy of 
education in order to emphasize the pri- 
macy and crucial importance of one’s early 
education in the formative years.”*® Since 
the beginning of man’s history this truth 
has been affirmed and reaffirmed. Hebrew 
scribes, Chinese sages, Greek philosophers, 
Jesuit fathers and Red totalitarians have 
underwritten the basicity of this truth. Most 
appropriately and wisely, the measure on 
EHSC is designed to improve and assist ele- 
mentary or primary and secondary school 
education in connection with the multiple 
heritages in our evolving society. 

As any educator would attest, lack of such 
knowledge concerning fellow citizens, their 
respective backgrounds, their traits and as- 
pirations inevitably leads to misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices and biases that take their 
costly toll on society. Also, mistaken and fal- 
lacious preconceptions woven into maturing 
minds during these early years invariably re- 
main with the students on higher levels of 
education in later years. Not only do they 
serve to perpetuate myths and early con- 
trived misceptions but also the millions who 
form our citizenry and conclude their formal 
education with high school. Despite the ir- 
resistible, normalizing forces of science, 
technology, and economic development, there 
has never been, nor cannot thereby, any 
homogeneity in America, not to speak of 
other states in the world. The vigorous plu- 
ralism of the American environment is a tre- 
mendous and necessary asset to be preserved 
and deepened, and the first appreciation of 
it should come formally on the primary and 
secondary levels of our educational system. 

When, in this framework of analysis, crite- 
rion four is applied, relating all this to the 
essential security of our Nation, an appalling 
fact is discovered. As the writer further 
maintained in his testimony, “Ironically 
enough, perhaps no subject has been man- 
gled and distorted by perpetuated myths and 
misconceptions than that of the Soviet 
Union, its multinational composition and so 
forth.” 1% Or, as pointed out in a quote from 
another testimony, “Finally, it must be 
pointed out that there exists a certain ab- 
normality in our universiles which are engag- 
ing in the research and teaching of East Eu- 
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ropean history. One may wonder about the 
training of our future scholars who are de- 
nied the start of the history of non-Russian 
nations even in our largest universities and 
research centers.” Although pluralistic 
America consists of heritages that in living 
form signify the contrary, children mistaught 
that the USSR is “Russia,” continue to har- 
bor this myth and all that flows from it for 
the rest of their lives. 

In light of all this, there is little cause for 
wonderment that even college students today 
evince an ignorance as to nations such as 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, despite their 
independent existence between the two world 
wars. The dark blemish on America’s record 
and honor in the recent case of the Lithuan- 
ian sailor is another startling case in point. 
As Congressman Daniel J. Flood stated in the 
House, “when the news broke out concerning 
the repatriation of the Lithuanian sailor, 
Simas Kudirka, to Soviet Russian enslave- 
ment, in total astonishment and with a sense 
of outrage every friend of the captive nations 
and every American honoring our treasured 
principle of political asylum whom I know, 
took to the phone or the pen to inquire into 
this unbelievable incident and to bring it to 
public account.” “ He stated further, “at this 
stage I am not satisfied by the probes that 
have taken place nor by the confused testi- 
monies that have been given. Neither is Con- 
gressman Wayne L. Hays who in a probe rec- 
ommended that “Rear Admiral William B. 
Ellis take a trip to the USSR to complete his 
education on Soviet Russian totalitarian- 
ism.” 13 

The fact is one doesn't have to go to the 
USSR to learn the difference between a Lith- 
uanian and a Russian. This knowledge to 
guide our actions resides in America’s very 
pluralism. More, with Moscow being for years 
and for years to come, the chief threat to the 
security of our national being, a modicum 
of common sense would demand that our 
citizenry become quickly enlightened about 
the different nations and peoples in the em- 
pire-state known as the USSR. With ethnic 
heritage studies centers dealing with 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Armenia and others, there can be no 
question that this grave deficiency would be 
rapidly eliminated, with all the positive 
benefits that this would entail. 

Quite plainly, then, with an eye to the 
maximum utility of the taxpayer’s dollar, it 
is not enough to seek domestic cohesion 
through pluralistic understanding and 
knowledge but also to protect domestic gains 
through international understanding and 
knowledge, especially in the direction of the 
chief source of threat to our cohesive, na- 
tional being. In applying criterion four, a 
group, like the Latvians, Estonians, Byelo- 
russians, Georgians or others, may be small 
in ethnical size, it may have some availabil- 
ity of books and materials, as well as insti- 
tutional facilities for studies centers. but it 
would rank high in terms of maximum na- 
tional purpose. Along these rational lines it 
is evident that a careful, economical weigh- 
ing of factors would have to be observed. 
For example, history courses in our schools 
cover Western Europe and to a lesser extent 
Central Europe and “Russia,” as well as the 
Mideast, Asia and Latin America, but who 
could point to courses on the numerous 
non-Russian nations in the USSR? Yet in 
pluralistic America ancestral roots in these 
nations abound with immense potential 
good for our Nation as well as the peoples 
involved. 

THE PROBLEM OF CENTERS LOCATION 

Extensive discussion in the House hear- 
ings is devoted to the problem of locating the 
centers. For instance, one witness states, “I 
would be very surprised if the universities in 
New York City did not have a center for the 
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study of the Jewish culture, I would be very 
surprised . . . that the study of Chinese cul- 
ture would not be located in areas where 
people are more concerned about the Chinese 
population in terms of cultural heritage and 
contribution and so on.” ™ Actually, there is 
no necessity for the center to be located in 
the very ethnic community itself. Are the 
groups simply to learn about themselves or, 
more importantly, is the general community 
there and elsewhere to learn about them? 
The EHSC bill would be self-defeating, in- 
deed, if only the former were contemplated. 
As to the basic minimum suggested earlier, 
the overall textbook project, this could be 
economically lodged in a revived and suffi- 
ciently funded Institute of Ethnic Studies 
at Georgetown University. 

Going beyond the initial project, the 
guidelines of maximized output and efficient 
and constructive implementation should be 
scrupulously observed. Safeguards against 
uneconomical arrangements with overloaded 
overhead, waste of resources in being, and 
fly-by-night operations, such as have char- 
acterized other programs in the recent past, 
can and should be strenuously invoked. To 
a large extent the anatomy for efficient and 
sound programming already exists in the case 
of several major ethnic groups. Unquestion- 
ably, what is desperately required is a sub- 
stantial improvement and beefing-up of the 
apparatus and structures already in exist- 
ence, such as the bill implicitly contemplates. 
This course of action would insure an eco- 
nomical use of resources, certainly as to pro- 
ductive results, and the necessary avoid- 
ance of waste in disuse, duplication, and 
symmetrical arrangements, An asymmetry of 
arrangement is virtually mandatory to satis- 
fy the guideline for implementation. 

The Ukrainian group, for example, is gen- 
erally recognized as a major ethnic segment. 
References to it are often made in the House 
hearings. A familiarity with the organiza- 
tional network of this group will show that 
it lends itself to an economical and efficient 
use.of resources, One of the few of its kind, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Ameri- 
ca is @ unified, national organization to 
which, with the exception of minor commu- 
nist elements, organizations, clubs and reli- 
gious, cultural and academic groups across 
the country belong in integrated member- 
ship. In short, the UCCA is an educational or- 
ganization of organizations. It enjoys tax ex- 
emption and supports schools and studies of 
Ukrainian history, culture, language, the 
arts, and religious development. 

A thorough study of this major ethnic body 
would have to extend back to the eighteenth 
century, before the founding of this Nation, 
and would trace the socio-economic and oth- 
er contributions to the development of 
American society. Such a study and the 
preparation of materials based on it and 
projected also into the international dimen- 
sion could be easily undertaken through the 
organizational structure of UCCA, Operated 
from the center in New York and with little 
or no overhead costs, regional and local 
Ukrainian heritage studies associates can be 
formed, serving and assisting our elementary 
and secondary schools in the immediate 
areas. Moreover, hundreds of Ukrainian 
heritage academicians at universities and 
colleges across the country could be produc- 
tively enlisted to participate in the under- 
taking. 

Undoubtedly, this example of least-cost im- 
plementation can be applied in only a few 
other instances. Among ethnic groupings 
in the country UCCA is generally viewed as a 
unique, organizational vehicle for all Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian heritage. There isn’t the 
division or fragmentation that has marked 
other ethnic segments. Where such a condi- 
tion prevails, the ent would, of 
course, have to be of a more collective, in- 
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ter-ethnic type if the least-cost formula is 
applied and the four mentioned criteria are 
adroitly employed. 

In conclusion, therefore, the idea of ethnic 
heritage studies centers is a sound and bene- 
ficial one. The 92nd Congress should con- 
sider it favorably, and the Nixon Administra- 
tion should offer it its fullest support. Con- 
trary to the doubts of some, the establish- 
ment of such centers would enrich the plu- 
ralism of our society contribute to more 
vigorous national cohesion and in the ad- 
vanced spirit of cosmopolitan Americanism 
further the interests of our country abroad. 
For national and efficient operation, an over- 
all project should be instituted, covering all 
the ethnic segments of our Nation, and an 

etrical arrangement in use of resources 
should be introduced in view of existing 
facilities and the institutional make-up of 
each major group. The suggested criteria 
and guidelines, if properly applied, would 
guarantee the maximization of output that 
the idea, in its fulfillment, most assuredly 
deserves. 
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OIL IN THE SANTA BARBARA 
CHANNEL 


(Mr. TEAGUE of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, around noon on January 28, 
1969, a drilling rig over federally leased 
ocean lands in the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel blew out. Thousands of barrels of oil 
and gas belched from the ocean floor, 
blackening beautiful beaches, and suf- 
focating wildlife. This spill provided the 
emotional impetus which thrust the 
problem of oil pollution onto the national 
political arena. 

Since that time a prima facie pursu- 
ance of the Santa Barbara Channel prob- 
lem has occurred. The Department of the 
Interior has issued more stringent reg- 
ulations, the White House convened a 
panel, the Congress has introduced bills 
and held hearings, yet the problem still 
persists. I think it persists because of 
the apparent dichotomy between, in this 
case, the need for oil and the need for 
environmental protection. But I do not 
think the need for resource development 
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and environmental protection are nec- 
essarily conflicting needs that cannot be 
met simultaneously. Indeed, I think the 
environmental movement today is realis- 
tically aimed at just this—achieving 
progress and protecting our environment 
at the same time. 

Today, at the 2-year mark since the 
disaster, I am introducing the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel Moratorium and Ecological 
Preserve Act, which attempts to reconcile 
the resource and environmental needs. 
This bill combines and refines the best 
of the legislative ideas on this which I 
have previously sponsored in the House. 
The preserve concept received adminis- 
tration support in hearings last fall; the 
moratorium concept stemmed from those 
earlier hearings; and the method of mor- 
atorium and termination compensation 
is unique. I am pleased to introduce this 
new legislation today with the biparti- 
san support of the following 29 of my 
distinguished colleagues: 

REPUBLICANS 

Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Contre, Mr. 
Gousser, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
Det CLawson, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr, THONE, Mr. WILLIAM STAN- 
TON, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Brester, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. CLAUSEN. 

DEMOCRATS 

Mr. Sisk, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, Mr. RoONCALIO, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. Dorn, and Mr. Mr«va. 

This bill does basically three things. 
First, it terminates the leases seaward 
of the State created sanctuary and 
terminates leases adjacent to the channel 
islands, creating a Federal ecological 
preserve. 

Second, the bill calls for suspension of 
drilling on the remaining leases. This 
moratorium concept is a measure de- 
signed to meet the dichotomy. It im- 
plicitly states that it is necessary to both 
develop our valuable resources and pro- 
tect our environment. The moratorium 
lasts for a leasee only until that oil com- 
pany develops its technology sufficiently 
to produce oil and not pollute. There are 
criteria in the bill which I think can 
reasonably be met and achieve this goal. 
No legal rights to the submerged oil are 
rescinded. I think the moratorium con- 
cept is a unique approach because it does 
not simply rectify past mistakes, but de- 
mands that technology afford an assur- 
ance of future environmental protection. 

Thirdly, this bill’s method of compen- 
sation is unusual in that, even though this 
is a comprehensive measure, no funds are 
appropriated from Treasury receipts. The 
bill creates its own funding in a special 
Santa Barbara Channel account and 
that the account’s source of revenue 
stems from the sale of the U.S. share of 
oil extracted from such U.S. petroleum 
reserves or other Federal lands as the 
Secretary of the Interior designates. 

This bill has the support of Santa Bar- 
barans and is a reasonable piece of legis- 
lation with no additional costs on our 
Federal budget. I hope it will be enacted. 

I am pleased to note that yesterday 
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California’s Senators CRANSTON and 


- Tunney introduced a bill almost identi- 


cal to the legislation which I am intro- 
ducing today. Our efforts in this, and the 
bipartisan support my colleagues have 
offered, indicates that the solutions to 
environmental problems ought not be a 
political issue. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 2637 
A bill to provide for a Federal ecological pre- 

serve in a portion of the Outer Continental 
Shelf in the Santa Barbara Channel and to 
provide for a moratorium on drilling oper- 
ations pending the ability to control and 
prevent pollution by oil discharges and to 
improve the state of the art with respect 
to oil production from the submerged 
lands, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Santa Barbara 
Channel Moratorium and Ecological Preserve 
Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) hazards exist in offshore oil and gas 
production which present a threat of pollu- 
tion of coastal waters, and that such pollu- 
tion has occurred in the Santa Barbara 
Channel of California; 

(2) present drilling and production meth- 
ods and unsightly drilling rigs constitute an 
environmental and navigational hazard and 
a threat to Santa Barbara and its submerged 
lands sanctuary, including the offshore 
islands; 

(3) energy resources in the form of gas 
and oll do exist in and under Federal lands 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, and develop- 
ment of these resources must be weighed 
against the need to protect our environment; 
and 

(4) there exists the need for a drilling 
moratorium and an ecological preserve in the 
Santa Barbara Channel. 

Sec. 3. All rights on the leases listed in 
this section issued pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, offshore of the State of 
California, are terminated. 

The United States shall be vested with all 
of the right, title, and interest in such leases: 


P-0167 P-0212 
P-0168 P-0213 
P-0169 P-0218 
P-0170 P-0219 
P-O0171 P-0220 
P-0172 P-0221 
P-0173 P-0222 
P-0174 P-0223 
P-0175 P-0226 
P-0176 P-0227 
P-0177 
P-0178 
P-0179 
P-0198 
P-0199 
P-0200 
P-0201 
P-0206 
P-0211 


The area described in such leases shall be 
deemed to be a Federal ecological preserve, 
and shall be designated as such. 

Sec. 4. (a) The holder of any lease termi- 
nated pursuant to this Act may bring an 
action against the United States for the re- 
covery of just compensation for the lease 
or leases so terminated and such action shall 
be brought in the Court of Claims as provided 
in section 1491 of title 28, United States 
Code, within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. No part of this Act shall 
be deemed to divest the Court of Claims from 
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determining whether or not the termination 
of any such lease is legally compensable. 

(b) The amount of any judgment in any 
such action or of any compromise settlement 
of such action and any interest accruing 
thereon shall be certified to the Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) by the Department of Justice. 
There is authorized to be appropriated out 
of the Santa Barbara Channel account such 
amounts as may be necessary to enable the 
Secretary to pay such judgments and com- 
promise settlements and any interest accru- 
ing thereon. In the event the funds in the 
Santa Barbara Channel account are not suffi- 
cient to pay any amount so certified and 
appropriated there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for advance to the Santa Barbara Channel 
account out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such funds as 
may be necessary for such payments. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be reimbursed 
for such advances from funds paid into the 
Santa Barbara Channel account in accord- 
ance with this Act, with interest thereon, 
at such rates as may be determined from 
time to time by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(c) There is hereby created in the Treasury 
of the United States a special account which 
shall be known as the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel account from which the Secretary is dl- 
rected to cause payments to be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act. In 
order to provide the funds for the “Santa 
Barbara Channel account,” the Secretary is 
directed to offer for sale on the open market 
under such competitive bidding procedures 
as he may establish, the United States share 
of the oll extracted from such U.S. Petroleum 
Reserves or other Federal lands as he may 
designate pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act and to pay the funds realized from such 
sale into the United States Treasury. In each 
year, sales proceeds equal to the Govern- 
ment’s receipts from such reserves or other 
Federal lands during the twelve calendar 
months immediately preceeding enactment 
of this Act shall be credited to the general 
fund and the remaining sales proceeds shall 
be credited to the Santa Barbara Channel ac- 
count. Any sums remaining in the Santa 
Barbara Channel account after the payments 
authorized by subsection (b) have been 
made shal] be transferred to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, and thereafter the 
funds realized under this subsection shall be 
paid into miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

(ad) Without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 641, title 10, United States Code, any 
U.S. official invested with authority over such 
lands as the Secretary may designate in the 
above section is authorized and directed to 
produce, by whatever means he deems neces- 
sary, sufficient oil from the designated lands 
to fulfill the requirement of this Act. Such 
U.S. official is also authorized to renegotiate 
and modify existing contracts relating to 
production of oll from said reserve in such 
manner as may in his Judgment be necessary 
or advisable to enable such increased pro- 
duction. 

Sec. 5. All drilling on the leases listed in 
this section and issued pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act, in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, offshore of the State of 
California, is suspended. Such suspension 
will remain in effect with respect to any such 
lease until the Secretary of the Interior finds 
and reports to the Congress that drilling on 
any such lease can be accomplished without 
risk of pollution or hazards to navigation, 
and Congress so concurs in that finding with 
respect to the first such lease for which the 
suspension period is terminated. 
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P-0180 
P-0181 
P-0182 
P-0183 
P-0184 
P-0185 
P-0186 
P-0187 
P-0188 
P-0189 
P-0190 
P-0191 
P-0192 
P-0193 
P-0194 


Sec. 6. In making the finding required in 
section 5 with respect to any lease, the Sec- 
retary shall insure that— 

(1) the characteristics of the specified 
geological formation to be drilled and pro- 
duced indicate sufficient stability to allow 
for drilling and production without the dan- 
ger of causing oil seepage from the ocean 
floor; 

(2) the technology of the offshore drilling 
provides the optimum in pollution preven- 
tion for the specific geological formation to 
be drilled; 

(3) the drilling and production plan mini- 
mizes the ecological hazards, and the oil spill 
containment techniques are adequate for 
local sea conditions (which findings shall be 
based upon written recommendations of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, to which 
Shall be annexed plans of the lessees ap- 
proved by the United States Coast Guard, 
describing specifically such spill contain- 
ment techniques) ; 

(4) environmental impact recommenda- 
tions are filed by appropriate Federal agen- 
cies or advisory boards; 

(5) underwater completion and produc- 
tion techniques have been perfected and 
will be used; 

(6) the location of the drilling site offers 
no navigational hazards; 

(7) public hearings on these matters are 
held in Santa Barbara, California. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
extend the primary term of each lease listed 
in section 5 for the period of the suspension. 
provided for in section 5 and for an addi- 
tional period equal to the total length of 
time of the primary term of the original 
lease. During the period of suspension the 
Secretary shall waive all of the rentals and 
drilling deferment payments with respect to 
each such lease. After the period of suspen- 
sion is terminated and at the time the holder 
begins to produce oil on its leased property, 
the Secretary shall pay interest to such 
holder on its total investment in such lease- 
hold for each day of the period of the sus- 
pension of such lease, at the rate of six per 
centum per annum. The total investment in 
& leasehold shall include the bonus payment 
for the lease and the expenses incurred in 
successful explorations on that lease be- 
fore the suspension began, but shall not in- 
clude expenses incurred for unsuccessful ex- 
plorations for oil. 

(b) All interest payments referred to in 
subsection (a) shall be appropriated out of 
the Santa Barbara Channel account (which 
was created in section 4(c) of this Act.) 

(c) At any time after the period of sus- 
pension is terminated for any lease Listed 
in section 5, the Secretary may terminate the 
period of suspension for any other lease 
listed in section 5 which satisfies the criteria 
in section 6. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe to unitize all or any part of the 
following described leases issued pursuant 
to the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of 
the State of California, if he finds such 


P-0195 
P-0196 
P-0197 
P-0202 
P-0203 
P-0204 
P-0205 
P-0207 
P-0208 
P-0209 
P-0210 
P-0215 
P-0216 
P-0217 
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action is necessary or desirable to prevent or 
minimize oil spillage, leaks, or other pol- 
lution. 


P-0241 P-0240 P-0166 


(b) The Secretary shall not permit the 
erection of any further platforms within 
the leases described in this section unless 
he finds such erection is necessary to prevent 
oil leakage, not otherwise contained, and 
where no other methods are feasible. Before 
any such platforms are authorized, the 
Secretary shall comply with requirements 
of section 6 of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide for and 
require the orderly removal of all platforms 
within the leases described in this section 
when he finds that they can be replaced 
by underwater drilling or production units. 

(a) At such time as the Secretary deter- 
mines that no further drilling or produc- 
tion is required in leases P-0240 and P-0241 
to prevent or minimize oil spillage, leaks, 
or other pollution, he shall report such fact 
to Congress in order that it may consider 
the termination and inclusion of such leases 
within the Federal ecological preserve as 
provided in section 3 of this Act. 

(e) The Secretary shall terminate and in- 
clude the lease designated as P—0166 within 
the Federal ecological preserve as provided 
in section 3 of this Act at such time as the 
State of California terminates the lease 
designated PRC-3150, granted by such State, 
with respect to adjoining lands in the 
Carpinteria Offshore Oil Field. 


COMMITTEE ON URBAN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in a letter to the President, I urged the 
creation of a White House Council of 
Municipal Advisers to provide a focal 
point specifically for the consideration 
of urban problems. “It is imperative,” 
I wrote, “that an effective, creative and 
sympathetic mechanism be established 
to insure that the priority attention that 
our urban problems require be con- 
tinued.” 

There is no less need to insure that the 
legislative branch also be able to focus 
on and respond adequately to the prob- 
lems of our cities, and act on them effec- 
tively. We are not now set up to do so. 
There are at present time no less than 
nine separate committees in the House 
which share jurisdiction over various but 
closely related aspects of urban pro- 
grams. The Committees on Agriculture, 
Banking and Currency, the District of 
Columbia, Education and Labor, Govern- 
ment Operations, Judiciary, Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Public Works all have 
significant areas of jurisdiction over ur- 
ban problems, ranging from food stamps 
to recreation. This system makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the Congress to 
consider urban programs as a compre- 
hensive whole or to offer the coordinated 
approach necessary to solve them. The 
diffusion of responsibility prevents us 
from considering the interrelationships 
between, for example, housing and edu- 
cation, between transportation and pol- 
lution, between highways and open 
spaces. At times, in fact, this wide dis- 
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persal of authority results in our work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

I am, therefore, filing legislation to- 
day, with the bipartisan cosponsor of 28 
of my colleagues, to create a Committee 
on Urban Affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It would consist of 25 Mem- 
bers, and would handle all measures re- 
lating to urban areas generally, including 
housing, urban renewal, and the preven- 
tion and elimination of urban blight, the 
problems of air and water pollution that 
plague our cities, and transportation. 
Hopefully its membership would be com- 
posed of Members from each of the ex- 
isting committees now dealing with such 
problems, thus providing the expertise 
necessary for a stepped-up, coordinated 
congressional effort to develop new pro- 
grams for our cities and to oversee and 
improve existing ones. 

The creation of a Committee on Urban 
Affairs is not a new idea. I have, in fact, 
as have many others in the House, been 
urging action on this since my first year 
as a Member of this body. It has become 
increasingly clear, however, that with- 
out a more meaningful approach and 
more effective action than we have had 
in the past, we will be hard pressed to 
find solutions to our ever more critical 
urban situation. 

Christopher Morley once wrote: 

All cities are mad but the madness is gal- 
lant. All cities are beautiful but the beauty 
is grim. 


But there is nothing very gallant nor 
very beautiful about the continuing de- 
terioration of the urban condition, and 
the physical and social decay that is all 
too visible. Certainly there is much that 
is grim. It has taken violent upheavals 
to rivet the Nation's collective atten- 
tion on problems it has too long ne- 
glected—the so-called crisis of the cities 
has become a national crisis. We must 
be able to respond to it. 

Those joining me today in filing the 
resolution for a Committee on Urban 
Affairs in the House of Representatives 
are as follows: 

Mr. JosepH P. ADDABBO of New York. 

Mr. Jonn B. ANDERSON of Lllinois. 

Mr, Les Asrın of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HERMAN BADILLO of New York. 

Mr. Epwarp G. BIESTER, JR., of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM of New York. 

Mr. HAMILTON FISH, JR., of New York. 

Mr. BILL FRENZEL of Minnesota. 

Mr. James G. FULTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. ELLA T, Grasso of Connecticut. 

Mr. Seymour HALPERN of New York. 

Mrs. JULIA BUTLER Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MICHAEL HARRINGTON of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. James Harvey of Michigan. 

Mrs. Lovise Day Hicks of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Jack H. McDonatp of Michigan. 

Mr. Srewarp B. McKinney of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. ABNER J. Mr«va of Illinois. 

Mr. PARREN J. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

Mr. BERTRAM L. PODELL of New York. 

Mr. Roman C. Pucrnskr of Illinois. 

Mr. CHARLES B. RANGEL of New York. 
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Mr. OcpEN R. Rei of New York. 

Mr. Howarp W. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL of New 
York. 

Mr. Epwarp R. Roysat of California. 

Mr. James H. ScHEvER of New York. 

Mr. FRED SCHWENGEL of Iowa. 


CONGRESSIONAL ROLE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICIES 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as in the 
91st Congress, the issue of reasserting 
congressional responsibility in the for- 
mulation of the basic policies relating 
to our commitments abroad which affect 
all Americans will be one of the dominat- 
ing issues in this new Congress. The de- 
bate will, I hope, focus at least in part 
on legislation which was introduced in 
the Senate last Monday by Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, and 
which I am filing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. 

It is designed not only to insure that 
the Congress has adequate information 
concerning our Nation’s commitments 
abroad so that it may act responsibly 
and meaningfully in the consideration 
of important world problems, but also to 
establish a more stable basis for im- 
proved cooperation and communication 
between the executive and legislative 
branches with regard to the formula- 
tion and the conduct of our foreign 
policy. 

Hopefully, by requiring the Secretary 
of State to transmit to the Congress the 
text of any U.S. international agreement 
other than a treaty as soon as possible 
after it has entered into force and with- 
in 60 days at the latest, it would serve 
to build greater trust and cooperation 
in this relationship. Should the Presi- 
dent determine that public disclosure of 
such an agreement is prejudicial to the 
national security, the bill stipulates that 
it be transmitted to both the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
under an appropriate injunction of 
secrecy. 

Although similar legislation was first 
proposed in 1956 by then senate minor- 
ity leader, Senator William F. Know- 
land, that initial proposal provided for 
the transmission of executive agreements 
to the Senate only. It was passed by the 
Senate, but was never acted on by the 
House. 

The legislation I am submitting to- 
day goes beyond that early version. It 
includes the House of Representatives 
as a recipient of the information to be 
transmitted by the executive, thereby 
recognizing the rightful and essential 
role which this Chamber can and should 
play in the consideration of international 
issues vital to our national security. 

The lessons of the recent past have 
shown the hazards which arise when 
the process of foreign policy is isolated 
from the scrutiny of the people and their 
elected representatives. Passage of this 
bill would help to insure that we have 
the essential information for responsi- 
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ble and enlightened debate concerning 
our commitments abroad. Working to- 
gether with the executive branch, we 
can thus seek to heal the divisions caused 
by misunderstanding and error, and to 
cooperate on policies which balance our 
interests and abilities in striving to 
achieve a more peaceful world. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT 
OF 1971 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
joining with minority members of the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
House Republican leadership in intro- 
ducing a bill entitled “Fiscal Responsi- 
bility Act of 1971.” This bill provides an 
effective limitation on the Congress as 
well as the administration. It is essential- 
ly the same bill we introduced last year, 
but updated to include the 1972 budget 
estimates. 

For years Presidents and Congresses 
have sought to blame each other for 
big spending and budget deficits. No 
matter who wins this political argument, 
we all know the American taxpayer loses. 

We cannot continue along this path. 
Last year the Congress added over $1.2 
billion to the President’s budget requests 
for the Agriculture, Education, Housing, 
and Labor-HEW appropriation bills. 

This bill places a limitation on Federal 
spending for fiscal year 1972 in a way 
that would permit Congress to control the 
results of its own actions on individual 
appropriation bills from the point of view 
of the total Federal budget. In order to 
accomplish this it would provide a means 
of modifying actions on individual ap- 
propriation bills if these actions, collec- 
tively, would exceed the limitation pro- 
posed in this bill. 

Specifically: First, it would provide 
that congressional increases over the 
budget on individual appropriation bills 
that would have the effect of increas- 
ing total expenditures above the bill's 
ceiling would then be subject to auto- 
matic reduction according to a formula 
and by an amount necessary for the 
budget to remain within the ceiling; 

Second, it would make possible the ap- 
plication of this formula in those manda- 
tory spending programs when appropri- 
ate and necessary to comply with the 
limitation and exempt the Government 
from liability for any differences between 
the amount appropriated and the amount 
made available; and 

Third, it would only exempt from the 
ceiling those increase or decreases that 
result from the so-called uncontrolla- 
bles—social security trust fund pay- 
ments, veterans pension funds, and so 
forth. 

We intend to press for prompt consid- 
eration of this Fiscal Responsibility 
Act of 1971 and I trust we will have 
the support of our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. This bill will give every 
Member of this Congress an opportunity 
to vote the same way he talks on the sub- 
ject of big spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR/MISSING IN 
ACTION 


(Mr, YOUNG of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to join many of my col- 
leagues in sponsoring House Joint Reso- 
lution 16, to designate the week of March 
21-27 as a “National Week of Concern 
for Prisoners of War/Missing in Action.” 

Today, over 1,500 Americans are listed 
as prisoner of war/missing in action in 
Southeast Asia. Presumably, these men 
who have been reported as missing in ac- 
tion are being held captive in North Viet- 
namese prisoner-of-war camps. However, 
the facts and information necessary to 
substantiate this presumption have re- 
peatedly been denied by the Communist 
government officials in North Vietnam. 

Despite ratification of the Geneva 

Convention in 1957 by the Communists 
of North Vietnam, they have consistent- 
ly failed to honor those terms set forth 
pertaining to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. They have refused to release a 
complete listing of those Americans held 
captive. They have refused to provide 
adequate medical attention to the sick. 
They have refused to release the seri- 
ously wounded. They have refused to 
permit impartial inspections of North 
Vietnamese prisoner-of-war camps. And 
these Communists’ have refused to per- 
mit the free exchange of mail to and 
from our American prisoners. These re- 
fusals are in direct violation of the re- 
quirements contained in the Geneva 
Convention—requirements which have 
been flauntingly abused by North Viet- 
nam. 
It is for these brave and courageous 
American fighting men and for their 
families and loved ones who have suf- 
fered endlessly that we propose to set 
aside a National Week of Concern to 
focus worldwide attention on this inex- 
cusable, barbaric, and deplorable situa- 
tion. I am proud to have cosponsored 
this resolution, and I pray that our mes- 
sage will be heard and, most of all, felt 
all the way around the world. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Mass production, America’s important 
contribution to the industrial revolution 
began in Connecticut in 1798 when Eli 
Whitney, a New England schoolteacher, 
used machines he had previously in- 
vented to make a system of interchange- 
able parts. He gave impetus to the mass 
production of inexpensive goods which 
have created the standard of living we 
know today. 
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FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


(Mr, MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing, along with 16 other Mem- 
bers of this body, a House concurrent 
resolution to make clear that termina- 
tion of Federal responsibility in Indian 
affairs is not a policy or goal of the U.S. 
Congress. 

Last July, President Nixon recom- 
mended in his famous and well-received 
message on Indian policy, that the Con- 
gress “expressely renounce, repudiate, 
and repeal the termination policy.” This 
is what we seek to do today. 

Historically, the U.S. Government 
made treaties with Indian nations. Tribes 
often surrendered claims to vast areas 
of land in return for the Government 
promising a reservation and health, 
police, and sanitation services for the 
community. 

In August of 1953, Congress passed 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 stat- 
ing that its long-range goal was termina- 
tion of government responsibility and 
services. This has often had a retarding 
effect on tribal progress. The threat that 
the Government/Indian relationship 
may end has caused many tribes to shy 
away from any kind of social, economic, 
and political autonomy for fear that it 
will lose the benefits and protection they 
now enjoy. 

The resolution my colleagues and I 
are introducing today would repudiate 
the termination policy declared by the 
83d Congress. Hopefully, passage of this 
resolution will give Indians the security 
necessary to pursue vigorous programs 
for social and economic betterment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that in view of the fact that the 
special orders requested by the distin- 
guished chairman and ranking member 
of the Appropriations Committee refer to 
the budget, without objection, the Chair 
will recognize those gentlemen for the 
purpose of making their statements prior 
to the call of the regular special orders. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished major- 
ity leader the program for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman asking about the program. 
We have no program for next week for 
the reason that the House is still not or- 
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ganized committeewise. It is my under- 
standing that your conference will meet 
on Tuesday, is that correct? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Our confer- 
ence to firm up or finalize committee as- 
signments will probably be held Wednes- 
day morning, and we trust that we can 
complete action on committee assign- 
ments by the Committee on Committees 
on Tuesday, which action will then be 
referred to the conference on Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, our Commit- 
tee on Committees has largely completed 
its work, but there are still some assign- 
ments to be made and we expect to be 
finished at our caucus on Wednesday or 
Thursday of next week. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 1972—-MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, 92-15; PART 1 
AND 92-16) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the 1971 budget, America’s priorities 
were quietly but dramatically reordered: 
For the first time in 20 years, we spent 
more to meet human needs than we spent 
on defense. 

In 1972, we must increase our spend- 
ing for defense in order to carry out the 
Nation’s strategy for peace. Even with 
this increase, defense spending will drop 
from 36% of total spending in 1971 to 
34% in 1972. Outlays for human re- 
sources programs, continuing to rise as 
a share of the total, will be 42% of total 
spending in 1972. 

The 1972 budget has a historic identity 
of its own. 

e It provides a new balance of respon- 
sibility and power in America by 
proposing the sharing of Féderal 
revenues with States and communi- 
ties on a grand scale—and in a way 
that will both alleviate the para- 
lyzing fiscal crisis of State and local 
governments and enable citizens to 
have more of a say in the decisions 
that directly affect their lives 
It introduces a new fairness in 
American life, with the development 
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of national strategies to improve the 
health care of our citizens and to 
assure, with work incentives and 
requirements, an income floor for 
every family in this Nation. 

It adopts the idea of a “full employ- 
ment budget,’ in which spending 
does not exceed the revenues the 
economy could generate under the 
existing tax system at a time of full 
employment. In this way, the budget 
is used as a tool to promote orderly 
economic expansion, but the impact 
of the resulting actual deficit is in 
sharp contrast to the inflationary 
pressure created by the deficits of 
the late sixties, which were the re- 
sult of excessive spending that went 
far beyond full employment reve- 
nues. The full employment budget 
idea is in the nature of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy: By operating as 
if we were at full employment, we 
will help to bring about that full 
employment. 

The 1972 budget reaffirms the deter- 
mination of the Federal Government to 
take an activist role in bringing about 
the kind of prosperity that has rarely 
existed in the American economy—a 
prosperity without war and without run- 
away inflation. In the 1972 budget, the 
Government accepts responsibility for 
creating the climete that will lead to 
steady economic growth with improving 
productivity and job stability. 

Of course, our objective of prosperity 
without inflation cannot be achieved by 
budget policy alone. It also requires: 

—the monetary policy adopted by the 

independent Federal Reserve System 
to provide fully for the growing 
needs of the economy; and 

—increased restraint in wage and price 

decisions by labor and business—in 
their own and the Nation’s interest 
and as a matter of common sense. 

Only by working together can the 
budget, monetary policy, and common 
sense in the private sector make orderly 
expansion the order of the day. 

The full employment 1972 budget— 
expansionary but not inflationary—does 
its full share to provide a defense strong 
enough to protect our national security, 
higher standards of income and care for 
the poor and the sick, a reorganized and 
responsive Federal structure, and the 
basis for a sound prosperity in a full 
generation of peace. 

TOWARD A GROWING NONINFLATIONARY 
ECONOMY 

Economic setting—When I took office 
2 years ago, rampant inflation was the 
Nation’s principal economic problem. 

This inflation was a direct result of the 
economic policies of the period 1966 to 
1968, when we were mired in war in Viet- 
nam, and when Federal spending rose 
sharply. Federal outlays were allowed to 
exceed full-employment revenues by $6 
billion in 1966, $10 billion in 1967, and $25 
billion in 1968. Expansive monetary pol- 
icy in the summer of 1968 helped upset 
the hoped-for stabilizing impact of an 
income tax surcharge. The effect of these 
actions was to turn the thermostat up in 


an economy that was already hot enough. 

My administration acted promptly to 
move us out of that war and cool the su- 
perheated economy. 

We controlled Federal spending in 1969 
and achieved a budget surplus. Spending 
was restrained again in 1970. Independ- 
ently, the Federal Reserve System main- 
tained a monetary policy of restraint 
which increased in severity throughout 
calendar year 1969 and continued into 
early 1970. 

The forces of inflation have been du- 
rable and persistent—and they remain 
strong. But their momentum was slowed 
in calendar year 1969 and early 1970. Ex- 
cessive demand was eliminated as a 
source of inflationary pressure during 
this period. The turnaround of this infla- 
tionary trend permitted us to enter the 
second phase of our plan: to follow more 
expansive economic policies without los- 
ing ground in the battle against inflation. 

Budge policy—Last July, I set forth 
the budget policy of this administration: 

“At times the economic situation per- 
mits—even calls for—a budget deficit. 
There is one basic guideline for the 
budget, however, which we should never 
violate: except in emergency conditions, 
expenditures must never be allowed to 
outrun the revenues that the tax system 
would produce at reasonably full em- 
ployment. When the Federal govern- 
ment’s spending actions over an extended 
period push outlays sharply higher, in- 
creased tax rates or inflation inevitably 
follow.” 

The principle of holding outlays to 
revenues at full employment serves three 
necessary purposes: 

e It imposes the discipline of an upper 
limit on spending, a discipline that 
is essential because the upward pres- 
sures on outlays are relentless. 

e It permits Federal tax and spending 
programs to be planned and con- 
ducted in an orderly manner con- 
sistent with steady growth in the 
economy’s productive capacity. 

o It helps achieve economic stability 
by automatically imposing restraint 
during periods of boom and provid- 
ing stimulus during periods of slack. 

The budget policy of this administra- 
tion is to keep firm control over Federal 
spending. The outlay total of $229.2 bil- 
lion in 1972 is the sum of spending for 
programs that were scrutinized carefully 
to make certain that they would be man- 
aged effectively and efficiently, and that 
they are essential to carry out present 
laws or to achieve desirable changes in 
our national priorities. 

If this careful scrutiny were not main- 
tained—if we weaken in our resolve to 
control spending—we would risk permit- 
ting outlays to build up a momentum 
that will carry them beyond full employ- 
ment receipts in the longer run, and we 
would risk losing the ability to restrain 
spending in times when a deficit is unde- 
sirable. 

SUMMARY OF THE 1972 BUDGET 
The budget that I propose for 1972 is 


consistent with the fiscal policy I an- 
nounced 6 months ago. 
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THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE 
[Fiscal years, in billions} 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
Description actual 
Budget receipts___..._............ $193.7 $194.2 
Budget outlays. 196.6 


actual actual mate 


Outstanding debt, end ot 


year: 
Gross Federal debt 
Debt held by the public.. 
Outstanding Federal and 
federally assisted 
credit, end of year: 
Direct loans t 
Guaranteed and insured 
loans? 
Direct loans by Govern- 
ment-sponsored 
agencies. 


$382.6 $407.0 
284.9 302.5 


51.1 
106.4 


53.8 
119.4 


1 Including loans in expenditure account. 

2 Excluding loans held by Government or Government- 
sponsored agencies. 

Budget receipts in 1972 are estimated 
to be $217.6 billion, $23.4 billion more 
than in 1971, but still below the $229.3 
billion of revenue that would be produced 
if the economy were operating at full 
employment throughout the year. 

The estimates refiect a reduction in 
revenues of $2.7 billion due to the new 
tax depreciation rules announced on Jan- 
uary 11. These rules are part of our plan 
to expand the economy and help the 
Nation achieve full employment without 
inflation. 

Budget outlays in 1972 are expected to 
be $229.2 billion, an increase of $16.4 
billion over the previous year. 

The increase in outlays will help move 
the economy toward higher employment 
and production. At the same time, out- 
lays are being held to full employment 
receipts. 

Iam requesting budget authority—the 
right to make commitments to spend— 
of $249.0 billion in 1972. Over $170 bil- 
lion of this total will require new action 
on the part of the Congress. 

REVENUE SHARING: RETURNING POWER TO 
PEOPLE 

During the 1960’s, more governmental 
initiative and power shifted to Washing- 
ton and away from elected officials in 
State and local governments. Towards 
the end of the decade it became apparent 
that, despite new programs and massive 
Federal expenditures, government at all 
levels was not working well. 

When this administration took office, 
I directed that an intensive review of our 
governmental system be made. We found 
that State and local governments were 
breaking down under an incredible fiscal 
burden. We also found that the red tape 
involved in the narrow categorical grant 
system made it almost impossible for the 
Federal Government to be effective and 
responsive to the needs of individuals in 
different localities. 

The financial squeeze on State and local 
governments is acute, and shows no sign 
of becoming less painful. These govern- 
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ments rely mainly on receipts from con- 
sumer and property taxes, which have 
not grown nearly as fast as the demand 
for State and local government services. 
As a result, combined State and local 
debt has increased by over 600% since 
1948. 

The Federal Government helped meet 
some of this demand by increasing its 
financial aid, largely through grant pro- 
grams, which now accounts for 18% 
of State and local revenues. 

The results of grant programs have 
been impressive in some cases. But the 
grant structure has become a haphazard 
collection of hundreds of separate pro- 
grams, each with its own policies, its own 
requirements and procedures, and its own 
funding. 

Such a complicated method of pro- 
viding Federal assistance is not only in- 
efficient, but it: 

—restricts the freedom of State and 
local governments to spend funds in 
accordance with their priorities; 

—is unresponsive to the needs of spe- 
cific local situations because the 
funds are distributed and regulated 
by guidelines that do not—perhaps 
cannot—sufficiently take account of 
differences among local communi- 
ties; and 

—separates resources and responsibil- 
ity, because State and local govern- 
ernments have the responsibility for 
providing services, but, all too often, 
they do not have the money to pro- 
vide those services. The Federal 
Government dominates the field of 
income taxation, and its redtape re- 
stricts the discretion of State and 
local governments over the services 
they provide. 

Clearly, not enough authority over the 
use of resources for federally assisted 
programs is now lodged at the State and 
local level. More of the power—and the 
responsibility—for using federally col- 
lected funds must be given to elected 
officials in these governments. 

The need for remedying this situation 
is urgent. The time for reform is now. 

Local freedom of action—I propose a 
revenue sharing plan to give State and 
local governments the money they need 
to deliver the services that can best be 
performed by government closest to the 
people. 

This is how the the new “freedom of 
action” plan will work: 

In the first full year of the plan, $16 
billion will be directed to the States and 
localities, in a way that will enable them 
to decide as never before how that 
money will be spent. 

Of this amount, $5 billion will be in 
the form of general revenue sharing, 
without restrictions. This will all be 
“new” money, without matching require- 
ments and with the decision on how it is 
to be used exclusively a State and local 
matter. 

The remaining $11 billion will be in 
the form of special revenue sharing, with 
the discretion on how it will be used 
within each of six broad subject areas 
strictly a State and local matter. These 
areas are: 

—Urban community development, 

—Rural community development, 

—Education, 

—Manpower training, 
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—Law enforcement, and 

—Transportation. 

The hobbling restrictions now on much 
of the Federal aid in these areas would be 
removed, along with matching require- 
ments that presently force localities to 
spend their own matching money on low< 
priority projects for fear of “losing” 
available Federal aid. 

To emphasize the importance of the 
special revenue sharing funds, the change 
from the present tightly restrictive cate- 
gorical grants to special revenue sharing 
in the six broad areas will be accompa- 
nied by an increase of $709 million in 
the amounts budgeted for 1972 for Fed- 
eral aid to States and localities. But 
even more important is the fact that 
these governments would have far great- 
er freedom of action in deciding how 
money is to be spent within each of the 
six areas. For example, although the Fed- 
eral Government would designate the 
total amount of special revenue sharing 
for education, the State or local area 
would decide how much is to be spent on 
new textbooks, new schools, equipment, 
or other matters of priority to it in the 
field of education. 

In this way, both general and special 
revenue sharing will redirect the control 
of State and local decisions on $16.1 bil- 
lion to the States and localities affected 
most by those decisions. This is about 
half of Federal Government aid, ex- 
cluding public assistance grants, to 
States and communities—a historic and 
massive reversal of the flow of power in 
America. 

Budget authority proposed for revenue shar- 
ing plan, first full year 
Description 
General revenue sharing 
Special revenue sharing: 

Urban community development_-___ 

Rural community development- 

Education 

Manpower training 

Law enforcement 


Billions 


We must make provision at the outset 
of this freedom of action plan for both 
growing State and local needs and grow- 
ing State and local capacity to manage 
their affairs. 

The new funds for general revenue 
sharing will grow in years to come be- 
cause they will be tied to the Federal 
personal income tax base. As that tax 
base expands, more unrestricted money 
will flow to States and localities. 

To help State and local governments 
develop greater capacity to plan and 
manage their own affairs. I will send to 
the Congress a planning-management 
assistance plan, which will provide $100 
million to help these governments make 
their own long-range plans and enhance 
their capability for the efficient use of 
their growing revenues. 

In essence, this is what revenue shar- 
ing will do: 

—jor the individual taxpayer, it will 
provide a stronger voice in how his 
tax money is spent locally, new con- 
fidence in government that comes 
from more “citizen control,” and 
the hope that, in some States and 
localities, taxes may be reduced, or 
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that the rising cost of government 
can be met without raising taxes; 

—for State and local governments, it 
will not only help meet the cur- 
rent financial crisis, but will also 
wipe out rigidities and delays in 
Federal aid and permit them to build 
their capacity to respond to local 
needs; 

—for our federal system, it will provide 
new strength by assigning services to 
the level of government best 
equipped to perform them; and 

—for all our people, it will provide a 
means of encouraging local diversity 
and experimentation within the 
framework of our great national 
purposes. 

Of course, these revenue sharing pro- 
posals will nct be the vehicle for any re- 
treat from the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility to ensure equal treatment 
and opportunity for all. The proposals 
I send to the Congress will include the 
safeguards against discrimination that 
now accompany all other Federal funds 
allccated to the States. 

This massive revenue sharing proposal 
is central to my philosophy of giving peo- 
ple the opportunity to become more in- 
volved in the decisions that affect their 
lives. The magnitude of the problem calls 
for this kind of bold move; by acting de- 
cisively and without delay, we will 
strengthen our federal system and re- 
spond better to the needs of our people. 

Welfare reform—oOne of the first steps 
in our review of the federal system was to 
sort out those activities that are appro- 
priate for the Federal Government from 
those that are best performed at the 
State and local level or in the private sec- 
tor. We decided early on one primary 
Federal responsibility—providing, with a 
combination of work incentives and work 
requirements, an income floor for every 
American family. 

We knew beforehand that the existing 
welfare system was in desperate need of 
reform. We also knew that the existing 
system imposes a crushing and growing 
financial burden on States. 

My welfare reform proposals, described 
later in this message, are an integral part 
of our effort to give people the ability to 
make their own decisions, to build the 
capacity of State and local government, 
and to encourage more orderly national 
growth. 

By building a floor under the income 
of every family everywhere in America 
with Federal funds, we provide each de- 
pendent family a new dignity, we help 
State and local governments finance 
what is now their fastest growing ex- 
penditure, and we remove one magnet 
that has already drawn too many per- 
sons to our congested cities. 

In government operations, form 
should follow function. Just as revenue 
sharing decentralizes power to meet one 
need, welfare reform sets a basic na- 
tional standard to meet a different need. 
The decision to centralize or decentral- 
ize should be based on which method 
best serves the larger purposes of 206 
million Americans. 

Revenue sharing and welfare reform 
are of a piece: the level of government 
best equipped to respond should respond 
in a way that raises standards and con- 
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tributes to the sum of personal freedom 
and human dignity. 

RESTORING CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 

In seeking ways to reform the federal 
system, I have paid particular attention 
to the ability of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to produce 
the results intended by the Congress and 
the President. 

In 1971, the Federal Government will 
employ almost 2,900,000 civilians, operate 
thousands of separate programs, and 
spend $212.8 billion. Through its tax 
laws, credit activities, grant programs, 
and in other ways, the Government af- 
fects millions of people and influences 
the disposition of many more billions of 
dollars than it controls directly. 

Toward the end of the sixties, there 
was mounting evidence that our Govern- 
ment was so complex, clumsy, and unre- 
sponsive, that it was becoming unable to 
meet the needs and priorities of the peo- 
ple or to use efficiently the funds entrust- 
ed to it. 

This must not be permitted in America. 

We have already taken actions to im- 
prove the organization and manage- 
ment of the Federal Government and, 
thereby, make it more efficient and re- 
sponsive. 

But we must do more. The Federal 
Government is not organized properly to 
deal with the Nation’s most significant 
problems in the domestic area. Programs 
that should be joined together to achieve 
common goals are fragmented among 
different departments and agencies, im- 
pairing the capacity of government to re- 
spond effectively to urgent national 
needs. Modernization of that structure 
will restore vigor to our federal system, 
permitting a constructive partnership 
among Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

In the next few months, I shall propose 
sweeping legislation to help achieve these 
goals by merging seven existing depart- 
ments and several independent agencies 
into four departments: 

—a Department of Natural Resources, 

—a Department of Human Resources, 

—a Department of Community Devel- 
opment, and 

—a Department of Economic Devel- 
opment. 

These new departments will match the 
domestic programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the objectives each is in- 
tended to fulfill: 

—the balanced and constructive use 
and conservation of the land and 
other natural resources of the Na- 
tion; 

—the development and well-being of 
individuals and families; 

—the quality of urban and rural com- 
munities as places for people to work 
and live; and 

—the maintenance and strengthening 
of the American economy. 

To continue the modernization of the 
Federal Government, I will also ask an 
extension of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion authority. We must seek to expand 
current efforts to shift operating respon- 
sibility for Federal programs out of 
Washington and closer to the people 
these programs are designed to serve. 

CXVII——63—Part 1 
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To fulfill its responsibilities, the Fed- 
eral Government must attract, develop, 
and retain capable career executives. We 
must have a more effective manpower 
planning and utilization system. I shall 
propose legislation to establish a Federal 
Executive Service which will permit: 

—more effective career executive 

search; 

—fiexibility in the allocation and as- 

signment of available talent; and 

—strengthened executive development 

programs and policies. 

By improving the organization and 
management of government, we will 
make it more responsive to the needs of 
the people and the new priorities of the 
Nation. 

REFORMING THE BUDGET PROCESS 

Reform of the budget process is long 
overdue. Fifty years have passed since 
the Federal budget system currently in 
use was adopted. The system was a ma- 
jor step forward in 1921. Because of con- 
gressional inaction, it has become a trav- 
esty a half-century later. 

Enactment of-appropriations 6 months 
or more after the start of the fiscal year 
they are supposed to cover is evidence of 
a major weakness. I have sent two budg- 
ets to the Congress. In each, I have had 
to formulate budget proposals for the 
year ahead without knowing what the 
Congress would provide in its action on 
the prior year’s budget, which was trans- 
mitted 11 months earlier. Even now, as 
this message is being written, action on 
last year’s appropriations request for 
one department has not been completed. 

I have, therefore, had to act on parts 
of the budget without knowing the totals 
that would result. This is an intolerable 
situation, but one that the Congress 
seems to accept as the normal way of 
doing business. It completes action on 
appropriation bills over a 10- to 12- 
month period without any goal or de- 
termination of the total expenditures 
that will result after the last bill is 
passed. 

Excess in the number and detail of 
appropriations often diverts attention to 
minutiae. It also impairs the ability of 
agency heads to manage their agencies 
responsibly and economically. 

The budget is our principal instru- 
ment for coordinated management of 
Federal programs and finances. Close 
cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches is needed now to 
make the budget an efficient and effec- 
tive instrument for this purpose. There- 
fore, we must seek a more rational, or- 
derly budget process. The people deserve 
one, and our Government, the largest 
fiscal unit in the free world, requires it. 

Furthermore, Federal credit programs 
which the Congress has placed outside 
the budget—guaranteed and insured 
loans, or loans by federally sponsored 
enterprises—escape regular review by 
either the executive or the legislative 
branch. The evaluation of these extra- 
budgetary programs has not been fully 
consistent with budget items. Their ef- 
fects on fiscal policy have not been rig- 
orously included in the overall budget 
process. And their effects on overall 
debt management are not coordinated 
well with the overall public debt policy. 
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For these reasons, I will propose legisla- 
tion to enable these credit programs to 
be reviewed and coordinated along with 
other Federal programs. 

TOWARD A FULL GENERATION OF PEACE 

Our goal is a full generation of peace 
in which all nations can focus their ener- 
gies on improving the lives of their citi- 
zens. 

To achieve this, we must continue to 
work in close cooperation with our allies, 
move from confrontation to negotiation 
with these with whom we differ, and—to- 
gether with our allies—maintain enough 
military strength to deter aggression. 
Sufficient and effective programs of mili- 
tary and economic assistance to help our 
friends help themselves are an integral 
part of our program. 

National  security—This Nation’s 
strategy for peace will—as it must—be 
based upon a position of miltary strength, 
The purpose of this strength is to prevent 
war; and, to this end, we will negotiate 
with those whose vital interests and poli- 
cies conflict with our own. 

We are pursuing negotiations on 
strategic arms limitations, on Vietnam, 
on Berlin, and on the Middle East. These 
negotiations are difficult and often slow, 
but we have the stamina and commit- 
ment necessary to proceed with patience 
and purpose. 

As we carry on negotiations, we couple 
them with other efforts to achieve the 
same goal. The Vietnamization program 
is an example, and we are making good 
progress. By this spring, our authorized 
troop strength will have been cut ap- 
proximately in half since the time I took 
office, and we will continue to bring 
American troops home. 

Supporting these efforts, the military 
forces of this Nation and its allies will 
provide the armed might necessary to 
deter aggression or to deal with it effec- 
tively where necessary. We expect our 
allies to do more in their own behalf, 
and, in the spirit of the Nixon doctrine, 
many are taking steps in that direction. 
But we must also do our share. The kind 
of partnership we seek to forge works 
both ways. We have a vital interest in 
peace and stability abroad and we plan 
to maintain the capabilities necessary to 
protect that interest. 

Our withdrawals from Vietnam and the 
change in our general purpose force plan- 
ning and strategy permit a smaller force 
structure than in the past. At the same 
time, the preoccupation with Vietnam 
has limited our ability to meet some of 
our military needs elsewhere, particular- 
ly in NATO. We must be certain that our 
military forces are combat-ready and 
properly equipped to fulfill their role in 
our strategy for peace. In addition, we 
face formidable Soviet nuclear and con- 
ventional forces, including increased 
naval forces, and a further rise in the 
costs of our military equipment and 
personnel. 

For these reasons, I am recommend- 
ing an increase of $6 billion in budget 
authority for military and military as- 
sistance programs. This Nation has the 
will and the resources to meet its vital 
national security needs. At a time when 
we are urging our allies to do more and 
when our potential adversaries may seek 
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military advantage, I cannot in good con- 
science recommend less. 

We often think of military strength 
primarily in terms of equipment and 
massive organizations. While these are 
important, attracting and holding able 
citizens in the Armed Forces is the key 
to an effective and efficient military 
force. The service of Americans in uni- 
form is worthy of respect, and I am 
dedicated to the goal of making all such 
service voluntary. This budget, and sub- 
sequent legislation which I will recom- 
mend to the Congress, will make signifi- 
cant progress toward ending reliance on 
the draft. 

Foreign assistance.—Our present for- 
eign assistance programs were estab- 
lished for a world that has long since 
changed. I will propose legislation to 
adapt them to the conditions of the 
1970's. 

We must clearly distinguish the varied 
purposes of foreign aid—the security of 
the United States and friendly nations, 
the long-term development of lower in- 
come countries, and humanitarian 
needs—and make possible a realistic as- 
sessment of our progress toward each. In 
1972, our assistance programs will: 

—promote a strong partnership 
among nations and a vigorous lead- 
ership role for multilateral develop- 
ment institutions; 

—recognize that other nations have a 
growing ability and responsibility to 
determine their own development 
priorities; 

—continue security assistance at a 
higher level than in recent years in 
order to help friendly nations meet 
the responsibility for their own .de- 
fense; and 

—improve coordination of our hu- 
manitarian assistance efforts. 

These changes will carry out a major 
theme of U.S. foreign policy—less direct 
U.S. involvement in the affairs of other 
nations, less potential for friction and 
resentment, and a stable world order 
more conducive to lasting peace. 

MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 

The proposals that I submit today are 
a major step forward in the reform of 
our Nation’s efforts to meet the needs of 
its 206 million citizens. They will intro- 
duce a new fairness into American life 
by providing: 

—a basic income floor under every 

family with children in this Nation; 

—health care to help make needed 
services possible for all of our peo- 
ple when and where such services 
are required; 

—hetter systems of support for educa- 
tion and manpower training; and 

—continued progress in assuring the 
civil rights of all citizens, and in 
controlling crime. 

Income strategy—Last year was one 
of great promise for the long-term in- 
come security of American families. 
Some of that promise reached fruition 
in the reform of unemployment insur- 
ance and food stamp programs: 

+ Unemployment insurance was ex- 
tended to 4.8 million additional 
Americans, including farmworkers 
and hospital workers, and special 
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extended benefits were established 
to be triggered automatically by ad- 
verse economic conditions. 

+ Food stamp benefits were improved 
by establishing national eligibility 
standards, requiring family allot- 
ments large enough to purchase an 
adequate diet, providing free food 
stamps to the poorest recipients, and 
automatically raising benefits with 
increases in the cost of living. 

However, much of that promise was 
left unrealized. As I have pointed out, in 
1972 I will redouble my efforts to make 
essential and fundamental reforms in in- 
come maintenance programs. First, and 
foremost, I will seek: 

e Basic welfare reform—tLast year I 
proposed that our archaic and de- 
meaning welfare system be reformed. 
A landmark plan that would have 
accomplished this was approved by 
the House but did not come to a vote 
in the Senate. 

The urgency of the need for wel- 
fare reform grows with every pass- 
ing day. I have already stressed the 
need for early enactment of the Wel- 
fare Reform Act of 1971 by the 92d 
Congress. 

This plan would remove the prin- 
cipal evils of the existing system by: 

—setting national eligibility stand- 
ards; 

—balancing strong training and 
work requirements with equally 
strong training and work incen- 
tives; 

—giving financial relief to the 
States; and 

—establishing a Federal floor un- 
der benefit payments for all 
needy families with children, in- 
cluding those with working 
fathers, for the first time. 

e Social security improvements —I will 
propose a significant reform of the 
social security system, providing 
automatic adjustments for increases 
in the cost of living. Such an adjust- 
ment now calls for a 6% benefit, ef- 
fective retroactively to January 1, 
1971, to cover the cost of living in- 
crease since January 1, 1970. I will 
also propose increases in widows’ 
pensions. 

Beyond these basic reforms, I will seek 
to harmonize related income mainte- 
nance programs with the principles of 
our income strategy. This will include: 

—reform of services provided to wel- 
fare recipients to encourage great- 
er accountability and effectiveness 
in the use of funds, and to establish 
national standards for foster care, 
with new incentives for the adoption 
of handicapped children; and 

—proposals to put railroad retirement 
funds on a financially sound basis. 

Improving health care—During the 
current session, I will send a message to 
the Congress that will set out a national 
health strategy for the seventies and pro- 
pose significant changes in the Federal 
role in the Nation’s system of health 
care. 

This strategy will seek to expand pre- 
ventive care, to train more doctors and 
other health personnel, and to achieve 
greater equity and efficiency in the de- 
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livery of health services. It will include 
a new health insurance program for all 
low-income families with children. 

The budget refiects in a preliminary 
way the emphasis that this administra- 
tion will place on health in 1971, with: 

—an inerease of $100 million to accel- 
erate greatly the search for a means 
of preventing and curing cancer; 

—a vigorous effort to find a cure for 
sickle cell anemia; 

—a $95 million increase in Federal 
support for schools that train our 
Nation’s health manpower; and 

—a rational policy of using Federal 
resources to help bring the rapid in- 
crease in medical care costs under 
control. 

The budget also provides for: 

—a substantial improvement in the 
quality of medical care provided to 
veterans with service-connected in- 
juries; 

—expansion of services for mothers 
and children, Indians and Alaska 
natives, and women who cannot 
afford family planning services; 

—expanded programs to combat drug 
abuse and alcoholism; 

—emphasis on assuring purity of foods 
and drugs; and 

—encouraging greater use of less costly 
services and facilities in delivering 
medical care. 

Community safety and crime preven- 
tion—My commitment to the reform 
and revitalization of our system of crimi- 
nal justice is supported by this budget. 
The budget proposes a 32% increase in 
outlays to improve law enforcement, to 
make our judicial system fairer and 
more efficient, and to raise the effective- 
ness of correction and rehabilitation. In 
this way, we will: 

—step up the war on organized crime 
and the gambling operations that 
finance it; 

—destroy major criminal systems that 
import and distribute narcotics and 
dangerous drugs; 

—strengthen local law enforcement 
through the special revenue sharing 
fund for this purpose; 

—continue the antihijacking cam- 
paign to protect the Nation’s air 
travelers; 

—expand our correctional improve- 
ment programs to develop more in- 
novative correctional institutions, 
and improve probation, parole, and 
other community-based services; 
and 

—develop, in cooperation with State 
and loca] governments, ways to pro- 
vide more accurate information on 
law enforcement activities. 

Guaranteeing civil rights —The ideals 
of our Nation require that the civil rights 
of all citizens be respected, regardless of 
race, sex, religion, or national origin. 

My budget for 1972 proposes to 
strengthen our efforts to eliminate dis- 
erimination in private as well as Federal 
employment, in activities supported by 
Federal assistance to State and local 
governments and other recipients, in 
education, in housing, and in other as- 
pects of society. 

We will take these specific steps to im- 
prove the lives of all our people: 
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—increase by more than 50% our ef- 
forts to prevent employment dis- 
crimination by Federal contractors 
and other private employers; 

—increase nearly threefold the Fed- 
eral assistance to school districts 
that are desegregating; 

—reorganize the field operations of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to make more effective 
efforts to halt discrimination in 
private employment; 

—focus the activities of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to assure equal 
Federal employment opportunities 
for all our citizens, with special 
emphasis on opportunity for Span- 
ish-surnamed Americans; 

—serve 46 localities with conciliation 
assistance through the Community 
Relations Service; 

—expand administration of the fair 
housing and equal opportunity laws 
to increase residential housing 
choices for all Americans; and 

—increase by 15% funds to agencies 
to assure nondiscrimination by 
recipients in their use of Federal 
assistance. 

Education and manpower training.— 
The education and manpower training 
programs proposed in this budget reflect 
my determination to find better ways to 
carry out Federal programs. Special 
revenue sharing is proposed for both of 
these vital areas. I will also submit major 
reform proposals to: 

—reform Federal aid programs for 
higher education to increase their 
effectiveness; 

—direct more funds to students from 
lower income working families; 

—establish a National Institute of 
Education for research and develop- 
ment; and 

—provide additional training oppor- 
tunities and strong incentives under 
the Welfare Reform Act of 1971 for 
employable welfare recipients to 
undertake suitable employment or 
job training. 

Research and development on social 
problems.—The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity will emphasize its leadership 
role in research, development, and evalu- 
ation in social programs. 

IMPROVING OUR ENVIRONMENT 


The improvement and prudent use of 
our physical resources is vital to our Na- 
tion’s prosperity and to the goal of help- 
ing all Americans enjoy a clean en- 
vironment, adequate housing, and a 
better standard of living. In 1972, outlays 
to achieve these objectives will increase 
by $2.4 billion to $26.1 billion. The ac- 
tions that I am proposing will: 

—expand my administration’s vigor- 
ous efforts to protect and enhance 
the quality of our environment and 
recreation resources; 

—revitalize housing and community 
development programs; and 

—increase Federal research and devel- 
opment efforts. 

Environmental quality—The primary 
responsibility for protecting and enhanc- 
ing the environment lies with State and 
local governments, industry, and the 
public, but the Federal Government 
pet Pa will—provide vigorous lead- 
ership. 
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During the past year, this administra- 
tion moved forcefully to exercise that 
leadership: 

e Major Federal pollution control and 
abatement activities were consoli- 
dated in a new Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency; 

è The Council on Environmental 
Quality was given a major role with- 
in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to advise on environmental 
problems and on national policies to 
deal with them; 

* New legislation to strengthen na- 
tional efforts for reducing pollution 
was proposed to the Congress; and 

e Funds for major environmental 
quality programs were increased 
significantly. 

Pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams will get even greater attention in 
the 1972 budget, Outlays will be in- 
creased by $764 million. Budget author- 
ity will rise even more, by $1.3 billion. 
The higher amounts will provide for: 

—doubling grants for municipal waste 
treatment facilities; 

—curbing pollution from Federal fa- 
cilities; 

—expanding EPA pollution control op- 
erations, including implementation 
of new air quality and solid waste 
legislation; and 

—developing new pollution abatement 
techniques. 

Legislation is again proposed to create 
the Environmental Financing Authority, 
which will assist communities that have 
difficulty in borrowing at reasonable 
rates to meet their share of the cost of 
water pollution control facilities. 

I shall shortly propose, in a special 
message to the Congress, a series of fur- 
ther measures to control pollution and 
improve the quality of our environment. 

Recreation.—Greater opportunity for 
leisure is valued highly in America and, 
as a result, the demand for recreation 
facilities is growing. The 1972 budget 
proposes a substantial increase in grants 
to help State and local governments pro- 
vide some of these facilities. 

I am recommending that the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund be fully 
funded to provide: 

—grants of $280 million to help States 
and localities meet local recreation 
needs; and 

—appropriations of $100 million for 
Federal acquisition to preserve na- 
tionally significant natural and his- 
toric areas. 

I propose that the urban open space 
program be more than doubled, to $200 
million, to provide more recreational 
areas in and near our cities. 

Cultural activities —I have again rec- 
ommended that we double the appro- 
priation for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities, so that we 
can bring the benefits of these great cul- 
tural efforts to an increasing number of 
people throughout the country. 

Housing—The housing industry has 
already begun to lead our economic ex- 
pansion. Fiscal and monetary actions 
taken in the past year have resulted in a 
significant easing of mortgage interest 
rates. Federal policy must help this in- 
dustry meet the pent-up demand for 
housing. 
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The effectiveness of our housing pro- 
grams will not be improved by merely 
continuing to increase Federal subsidies. 
The programs must be simplified and 
fitted into a rational framework. Incon- 
sistencies must be removed, along with 
the obsolete rigidities in statutes that at 
pe prevent programs from operating 
at s 

The administration will again propòse 
legislation to carry out these badly need- 
ed reforms, which I urge the Congress to 
enact. 

Community development.—I will also 
propose reform of the community devel- 
opment programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
of certain economic development pro- 
grams of the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Narrowly defined cate- 
gorical grant programs in this field have 
frequently conflicted with local priorities 
and unnecessarily generated red tape. 

With special urban and rural revenue 
sharing programs, we will permit locali- 
ties to plan and carry out community 
development in accordance with their 
own needs. 

Initial funding of the new urban pro- 
gram will begin at a level of $1 billion for 
the second half of 1972, upon enactment 
of the necessary legislation. An addition- 
al $2 billion appropriation is antici- 
pated for 1973 when the program will 
be in effect for a full year. Rural de- 
velopment revenue sharing will be $1 
billion in the first full year. 

Science and technology—Science and 
technology can make major contribu- 
tions to the public by developing creative 
solutions to a wide range of national 
problems that will help us all enjoy a bet- 
ter life. I am proposing in this budget a 
substantial expansion in outlays for fed- 
erally supported research and develop- 
ment. 

While a large portion of this increase is 
needed to strengthen our defense capa- 
bilities I am also recommending substan- 
tial increases in civilian areas to: 

—make greater use of our scientific and 

engineering capabilities and- re- 
sources to cope with major national 
problems such as pollution, crime, 
health, transportation, and other en- 
vironmental and social problems; 

—strengthen research essential to the 

advancement of our technology and 
economic productivity; and 

—increase our investment in funda- 

mental science which leads to the 
long-term progress of our society. 

As an example of the concern of this 
administration for the use of science and 
technology in the public service, I am rec- 
ommending that the budget for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation be increased 
from $506 million in 1971 to $622 million 
in 1972. A significant portion of these 
added funds will be directed to research 
on pressing national problems. 

THE LONGER VIEW 

Federal budget decisions must be made 
with an awareness of their influence on 
the economy and on resource allocation 
in the future as well as the present. 

Too often in the past, consideration of 
objectives and priorities focused only on 
Federal spending. Only immediate issues, 
rather than longer term goals, were con- 
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sidered. And this fact was ignored: when 
we increase the priority of some pro- 
grams, the relative priority assigned to 
others must be reduced. In short, the sum 
of the resources allocated to the various 
functions—such as health, education, de- 
fense—cannot exceed the total resources 
that we command. 

Looking to the future, we find that re- 
sources likely to be available to the Na- 
tion grow more rapidly than the expend- 
itures required by existing commitments. 
But our freedom to use these resources 
will shrink as we approach each future 
year and make financial or program 
commitments in the interim. Thus, the 
allocation of each year’s resources is 
largely a refiection of our past priorities. 

As we make choices this year, we will 
be determining the use of our available 
resources and expenditures in future 
years. 

The resource allocation questions that 
the Nation will answer—either explicitly 
or by default—are: 

+ Shall we increase the available mar- 
gin by ending some existing commit- 
ments? 

ə Who should use the margin—the 
Federal Government, State and local 
governments, or private citizens? 

* To what objectives should the avail- 
able margin be applied? 

In answering these questions, the Na- 
tion will be setting its priorities for the 
future. 

My preferences are clear. One great 
objective of my administration is to in- 
crease the role of private citizens and 
State and local governments in allocat- 
ing our national resources in accordance 
with individual and local needs. Another 
great objective is to set minimum stand- 
ards to make certain that every Ameri- 
can family in every locality is treated 
with a fairness that reflects the national 
conscience. 

Ours is not a regimented economy, nor 
will it be. Yet, we cannot ignore the in- 
fluence of the budget on the economy 
and on the use of our national resources 
in the present and in the future. To do 
so is to take the chance that government 
spending will preempt resources that 
should be left to be used by private citi- 
zens or State and local governments. 

In the last few decades, the Federal 
Government, disturbingly, has taken 
over the determination of how too many 
of the Nation's resources will be allo- 
cated. In spite of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s domination, resources have not 
been appropriately allocated to overall 
national needs. Instead, they have been 
allocated by a process in which small 
additions were usually made in existing 
programs, and a few new categorical 
grant programs were created each year. 
These new grants were generally aimed 
at alleviating some narrow problem— 
without reference to the Nation’s real 
need in that general problem area. 

I have in this budget proposed the out- 
lines of a new process for allocating 
funds according to national priorities. 

Instead of continuing “more of the 
same” to more than a hundred narrow 
categorical grant programs, I have pro- 
posed replacing them with six special 
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revenue sharing programs designed to 
deal with major national problems. These 
are problems that have different. char- 
acteristics in different parts of the coun- 
try. With these special revenue sharing 
funds, State and local governments can 
set their priorities within the national 
objective, design a solution fitted to their 
particular needs, and solve their prob- 
lems locally. 

The general revenue sharing program 
provides unrestricted funds to State and 
local governments to achieve our Na- 
tion’s top domestic priority—the crea- 
tion of a system of government that is 
effective and responsive to the needs of 
all of the American people: General 
revenue sharing will allow State and 
local governments to overcome their im- 
mediate fiscal crises and to come to grips 
with those problems that concern their 
citizens most. 

The revenue sharing programs which 
I have proposed result from shared goals, 
provide federally shared revenues, and 
involve shared Federal-State-local re- 
sponsibility for solving America’s most 
important problems. Our system of gov- 
ernment must be one of shared goals— 
shared revenues—shared responsibilities. 

CONCLUSION 


The 1972 budget befits a strong, free, 

compassionate, and enlightened Nation. 

ə It reverses the trend of the past dec- 

ade toward Federal domination of 

the Nation’s decisions, and begins 

to make government more respon- 
sive to the will of the people. 

è It recognizes that a strong defense 
is vital to all our objectives, most of 
all to the attainment of peace. 

e It provides the resources needed to 
meet the Nation’s commitments at 
home, with a new standard of fair- 
ness to the poor and sick. 

e It accepts the principle that budget 
policy, together with monetary pol- 
icy and the active cooperation of the 
private sector, must be used to help 
achieve full employment in peace- 
time with relative price stability. 

This budget expresses our fiscal pro- 

gram for the New American Revolu- 
tion—a peaceful revolution in which 
power will be turned back to the peo- 
ple—in which government at all levels 
will be refreshed, renewed, and made 
truly responsive. This can be a revolution 
as profound, as far-reaching, as exciting, 
as that first revolution almost 200 years 
ago. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
JANUARY 29, 1971. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mamon) is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, now comes 
the revolution. Something new has been 
cast into the fiscal arena. I almost said 
that something shocking has been cast 
into the fiscal picture. 

There is a new imagery and sloganeer- 
ing. A new face has been put on some 
of the harsh realities. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT BUDGET 

The concept of a full employment 
budget is not new to economists, but it 
is new as a declared foundation for a 
Federal budget. 

Would full-employment budgets and 
revenue sharing lead us out of the fiscal 
and economic woods, or deeper into the 
woods? The answer is by no means clear. 
And the dangers of such fiscal policies— 
embodied in today’s budget—are poten- 
tially great. 

SPENDING IN EXCESS OF REVENUES 

This Nation has been overspending for 
years—either we have been overspend- 
ing or else we have been undercollect- 
ing revenues to pay the bill. Witness the 
increase in the debt. In the decade of 
the 1960's the Federal debt rose about 
$114 billion. State and local debt, ac- 
cording to the message today, rose over 
600 percent between 1948 and 1969. Dur- 
ing the last 12 months the Federal debt 
has gone up by $20 billion. 

During the current fiscal year 1971, 
the Federal debt subject to the debt 
limit, is estimated to increase by nearly 
$25 billion, according to today’s budget. 

In fiscal 1972, according to the plans 
projected and recommended in today’s 
budget, the Federal debt is estimated to 
rise by some $23.6 billion. 

Counting this 1972 budget—and no 
matter what concept is used—33 of the 
last 42 budgets were in deficit. 

CROSSING THE $100 BILLION MARK 

Do you remember that it was in the 
bleak December of 1964 when President 
Johnson was agonizing over the sub- 
mission of his fiscal 1966 budget, and 
one day the press would report him as 
in effect saying, “I think I can hold it 
under $100 billion,” and the next day 
he was reported in doubt as to his ability 
to do it, and so this teetering on the 
brink of a $100 billion budget continued 
for many days. Finally the President, 
in January of 1965, submitted his 1966 
budget, and he kept it under $100 billion. 
It totaled $99.7 billion. That was the 
initial spending projection, and I should 
add, that was on the so-called adminis- 
trative budget basis, not the unified 
budget plan now used. 

Well, that $99.7 billion sounds very 
puny in the context of today’s budget. 
Today’s spending budget for 1972 is $229 
billion—not $100 billion, but $229 billion. 
That is the so-called unified budget plan 
which includes all the trust funds such 
as social security. The new spending au- 
thority requested or proposed in this bud- 
get for 1972 is $249 billion—a cool one- 
quarter of a trillion dollars. That is the 
dollar magnitude of the budget before 
us today. 

DEFICITS, FISCAL YEARS 1970-72 


I direct your attention to the totals 
relating to fiscal years 1970, 1971, and 
1972. For the 3 years, including the fig- 
ures in today’s message, the deficit in 
the unified budget is estimated to be $33 
billion, and the deficit in the Federal 
funds portion of the budget is estimated 
to be $61 billion. The books are closed 
on fiscal 1970. They will close this June 
30 as to fiscal 1971. ‘And fiscal 1972 has 
not begun. But those are the tentative 
totals in today’s budget. 
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THE BUDGET SURPLUS AND DEFICIT SITUATION 
[In millions of dollars} 


Trust 
funds 


Fiscal 1972: 
Budget receipts (estimated) 
Budget outlays (estimated) 


Surplus (+-) or deficit (—) (estimated). 


$75, 490 
63, 992 


+11, 498 


Less intra- 
governmental 

Total of transactions 
the 2 that wash out 


Net 
totals 


Federal 
funds 


$153, 720 
176, 857 


—23, 137 


—$11, 617 
—11,617 


$229, 210 $217, 593 
240, 849 229, 232 


—1i, 639 


Fiscal 1971: 
Budget receipts (estimated) 
Budget outlays (estimated). 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) (estimated) 


66, 165 
59, 200 


+6, 965 


—11, 109 
—11, 109 


194, 193 


205, 302 
212,755 


139, 137 
' 223, 864 


164,665 
—25, 528 


Fiscal 1970: 
Budget receipts (actual) 
Budget outlays (actual). 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) (actual)-.------- +10, 297 


143, 158 
156, 301 


—13, 143 


202, 520 
205, 365 


—8, 778 
—8,778 


193, 743 
196, 588 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) all 3 years 


(estimated). +28, 760 


These facts are certainly very sobering 
as we begin consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

We cannot confine ourselves just to 
needs for spending; we must also look at 
the financial resources which are avail- 
able to pay for the spending. We must 
also look to the revenue side of the 
budget. The President must do that. The 
Congress must do that. The committees 
must do that. And the country must do 
that. 

I do not stand here to lambaste the 
President or George Shultz of the Office 
of Management and Budget. They have 
an incredibly difficult job to perform, 
and our job is likewise incredibly dif- 
ficult. The laws which mandate monu- 
mental spending are on the books, and 
they are the product both of the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of the 
Government. 

We all recognize, I think, that as a 
practical matter it was impossible for 
the President at this time to submit a 
balanced budget. We know that is not in 
the cards in the light of the overwhelm- 
ing deficit with which we are confronted 
for the current fiscal year. But we must 
be on guard and recognize that at best 
we are a nation of spenders. We do not 
want to add undue and unnecessary fuel 
to the spending flame, lest spending get 
completely out of hand. 

VARIATIONS FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 
PROJECTIONS 

Now, a budget is a plan for the times. 
Budgets embody hopes and expectations. 
They rest on many contingencies and 
uncertainties. They rest on a lot of as- 
sumptions. They are characteristically 
rosy and optimistic. This is generally al- 
ways the case with budgets of all ad- 
ministrations. The present budget is no 
exception. For a variety of reasons, orig- 
inal budget projections must be taken 
with huge grains of salt. That is, for a 
variety of reasons, the final results when 
the budget year is over are usually bil- 
lions wide of the original marks—often 
for the worse. 

For example, the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year of 1971, when it was 
submitted to us just a year ago, was 
tentatively projected to be in the black 


—61, 808 


by $1.3 billion. And now, according to 
the message presented to us today, it is 
not in the black by $1.3 billion, but it is 
in the red—it is in the red by $18.6 bil- 
lion on the so-called unified budget basis, 
and it is in the red from the standpoint 
of Federal funds in excess of $25 billion. 
The situation in a period of a few months 
went from a tentatively projected sur- 
plus of $1.3 billion to a deficit of $18.6 
billion now reestimated in the unified 
budget. 

There were many reasons for this 
turnabout. The President amended and 
supplemented his original budget. The 
executive branch miscalculated and un- 
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derestimated certain so-called uncon- 
trollables such as interest on the debt. 
There was a shortfall of several billions 
on projected revenues because of the 
sluggishness in the economy. Congress 
failed to adopt certain revenue proposals. 
Congress made reductions in appropria- 
tion bills, but more than offset that by 
increases in mandated spending and 
backdoor provisions in nonappropriation 
bills. All of these factors contributed. 

So this is one of the things that we 
must be alert to. Will the garment in 
which this budget is now dressed be the 
same garment when the year is over? I 
impugn the motives of no one. I recog- 
nize the problems of the budget for every 
President. But how do we know that the 
projections will be fulfilled? How do we 
know whether, instead of having a deficit 
of Federal funds as projected in the 
budget which was submitted today of 
$23 billion for the forthcoming fiscal 
year, it might not be vastly more? The 
answer is, We do not know. But we do 
know that the final results will undoubt- 
edly be vastly different—and could be 
vastly more serious, judging by recent 
experience. 

Who knows whether or not this would 
make the inflation of former months 
look rather unimpressive? 

It is a potentially dangerous fiscal sit- 
uation which confronts this Congress, 
confronts the executive, and confronts 
the country. 

I include an informative tabulation 
of variations between original budget 
projections and final budget results going 
back over a number of years: 


VARIATIONS IN ORIGINAL BUDGET PROJECTIONS 


[In billions of dollars} 


Budget receipts 


Budget expenditures Surplus or deficit 


Fiscal year Original Actual Swing 


Original 


Actual Swing -Original Actual 


Administrative budget: 
1955 
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i Represents ‘‘Federal Funds" portion of new unified budget concept totals. 


2 Estimate in 1972 budget. 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT BUDGET CONCEPT 


The embracing of a deficit budget, a 
full employment budget concept, is a po- 
tentially dangerous approach to our fis- 
cal situation. At best we are a nation of 
spenders, “from California to the New 
York Islands, from the redwood forests 
to the Gulf Stream waters.” We are a 
nation of spenders, and we do not need 
any undue encouragement in that di- 
rection and I am fearful this budget 
policy may give encouragement to over- 
spending and thus add to inflationary 
pressures, To us, restraint is as bitter as 
quinine. We want to talk about the pro- 


grams we want to see financed; we do 
not want to talk about raising the money 
to finance them. That is too often the 
approach. 

It is potentially dangerous to encour- 
age the Congress to embrace a budget 
concept that tends to make deficit 
spending virtuous. How will we ever 
throw on the brakes when our needs will 
continue to be so great in so many fields? 

If we do not throw on the brakes, what 
disaster may befall the Nation and wreck 
all of the programs in which we may be 
interested? In prior years we have looked 
with a jaundiced eye on deficit spend- 
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ing, but it is now proposed that we sud- 
denly and affectionately embrace deficits 
of tremendous proportions with the as- 
surance that this is just what the coun- 
try needs. Are we making a virtue of 
spending money which is neither in hand 
nor in sight? I am afraid that is what 
this budget may tend to do. 

Is the era of vetoed spending bills over? 
Our capacity for restraint will undoubt- 
edly be severely tested as this Congress 
proceeds. Today is a day when we need 
to sound some warning in regard to the 
problems which confront us. 

THE NEED FOR RESTRAINT 


Congress watchers will be looking at 
the Appropriations Committee. We may 
be described by some as that tight-fisted, 
seniority-dominated Committee on Ap- 
propriations. However, we have been 
spending all of the money we have had 
plus additional billions of borrowed 
funds. 

If we could be provided with more 
funds to meet all the needs of our cities 
and our environment and all of these 
other programs, that would be one mat- 
ter, but we are not offered the additional 
revenue which might be required for 
these programs. Under these circum- 
stances, we must be as cautious as pos- 
sible. We must try to hold the line. Of 
course, we must try to say no to some 
programs which would merit funding 
under more favorable circumstances. 

We have held the line rather well in 
the appropriation bills in recent Con- 
gresses. Our problem has been that we 
have not had the revenues to appropriate 
to meet all of the requests made. Con- 
gress watchers will be looking at spend- 
ing which may be mandated by nonap- 
propriation bills. In recent Congresses 
we have reduced the President’s budget 
through appropriation bills, but we have 
increased the President’s proposed 
spending through nonappropriation bills. 
We have to watch both avenues of spend- 
ing if we are to watch our step as this 
session proceeds. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Federal Spending will provide peri- 
odic scorekeeping reports. They will 
be authentic in the future as they have 
been in the past. They will give a clear 
picture of the spending situation. So 
here we go again. 

The demands upon us will be very 
great. I must say I feel that any Presi- 
dent, and certainly this President, is en- 
titled to have his projected program 
thoroughly scrutinized and examined. 
We must give the budget the considera- 
tion which it deserves, and it deserves 
the most profound consideration. 

REVENUE SHARING 


The question of revenue sharing is 
something we have had around for quite 
some time. Is it logical and is it wise for 
one legislative body to raise the money 
and then turn it over to another legis- 
lative body, the States or the cities, for 
their expenditure? Is that a practical ap- 
proach to the problems which confront 
us? Would it not be better to undertake 
to find a better solution to the problem? 
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How can we expect the Congress to take 
the responsibility and the criticism for 
lending itself to extracting this addition- 
al money when tax burdens are heavy and 
then turning this money over to other 
levels of government for expenditure? 
The Congress will look a long time at this 
proposal. I think it should. 

There is no revenue to share. There 
is a deficit to share for this year and 
next year. If the pending proposal were 
adopted, we would be sharing not rev- 
enues, but borrowed funds. 

THE NEED FOR RESTRAINT 


So, I would say, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have our work cut out for us. Speaking 
for the Appropriations Committee, I 
would hope that in the appropriation bills 
we can do a reasonably workmanlike job 
of holding the line within the overall fig- 
ures projected in the budget. I am not fa- 
miliar with all the figures in the budget, 
because it was presented only today, but 
I do know that since we are going in the 
red and since we are confronted with 
inflation and so many other problems—I 
do know it is prudent for us to try to hold 
the line as best we can. 

Of course, big spending in a govern- 
ment such as ours is inevitable, but we 
must preserve the economy and seek a 
dollar in value for each dollar expended. 
It is important that we consider the 
budget item by item and it is important 
that we look at the total budget in an 
effort to better establish priorities. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1972 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is appropri- 
ate that I, as the senior Republican on 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
provide comment on the fiscal year 1972 
Budget we have just received from our 
President. Certainly none of us has had 
sufficient time to study this document in 
depth. But I do believe this budget re- 
quest is the most realistic alternative to 
effectively deal with the problems this 
Nation now faces, and which must be 
dealt with in the next fiscal year. 

THE TRANSITION TO A PEACETIME ECONOMY 


In the past 2 years, the Nixon admin- 
istration has made remarkable progress 
in sealing down the conflict in Southeast 
Asia and curbing the rate of inflation. 
But this transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy has not been without its price, It 
has involved substantial reductions in 
defense spending and the return of in- 
creasing numbers of personnel to the 
civilian labor force. Both results have 
had an obvious and expected impact on 
employment. Because of this the time 
has now come to carefully stimulate our 
economy in a way that will accelerate 
opportunities for the labor force of the 
1970’s without returning to the inflation- 
ary spiral of past administrations. I be- 
lieve this can be accomplished by 
prompt consideration of this budget re- 
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quest and the legislative proposals our 
President outlined in his state of the 
Union message. 

At the same time, I would not pretend 
to be completely satisfied with this re- 
quest because, among other reasons, I 
am not a proponent of deficit financing— 
and neither is our President. But I do 
believe most of us would have proposed 
a very similar budget if faced with the 
same circumstances. These proposals 
are only orderly steps in the manage- 
ment of our Nation’s economy at this 
point in time. 

AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY AND REFORM 


But, this budget is also much more 
than just a means of dealing with some 
of our immediate problems, or continu- 
ing the operation of the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 
It echos a theme of reform that our Pres- 
ident has repeated since the day he took 
office. It uses the budget as an instru- 
ment of policy and realines the Nation’s 
resources to deal with the Nation's prob- 
lems. 

This is particularly important at this 
point in time. For example, we must re- 
affirm to the rest of the world our re- 
solve to spend what is necessary for our 
national security. The President, each of 
us, and every citizen we represent hope 
it will not be necessary to spend as much 
on defense as this budget requests. All 
of us would prefer to see these funds 
directed at some of our more pressing 
domestic problems. But no nation in his- 
tory ever successfully negotiated stra- 
tegic disarmament or anything else from 
a position of weakness. Our allies and 
others abroad must be assured that, if 
necessary, we are resolved to spend what- 
ever is required to insure a strong de- 
fense in the interests of a strategy for 
peace. But even with the increase re- 
quested for defense, the portion of our 
total budget allocated for this purpose 
will drop from 36 percent in 1971 to 34 
percent in 1972. 

And we can earnestly hope that suc- 
cessful negotiations will even render 
some of these funds unnecessary before 
they have to be spent, 

The domestic aspects of the budget 
deserve special attention. Preeminent is 
the proposed program of providing State 
and municipal governments with access 
to additional revenue. Although there 
may be disagreement about the me- 
chanics of achieving this, there is no con- 
troversy over the extent of the problem. 
And certainly a county commissioner in 
Stark or Mahoning County in Ohio is 
more sensitive to the needs and problems 
of his county than a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington born in some other part of the 
Nation. I believe that only by building 
up a local revenue base can we ever look 
forward to reduced Federal taxes in the 
future. 

Similarly, the reform of our welfare 
assistance programs and steps to improve 
our systems of health care are, if any- 
thing, overdue. A nation of healthy peo- 
ple with the opportunity and incentive 
to improve themselves is the greatest 
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long-term investment our country can 
make for its future. 
OUTLAYS AND RECEIPTS 

We can all expect to hear a sub- 
stantial amount of politically generated 
criticism about outlays, receipts, and the 
Federal funds deficit in this budget. I 
would like to remind you that the Federal 
funds deficit for fiscal year 1968, before 
this administration took office, was $28.4 
billion. The estimated Federal funds defi- 
cit in this budget is $25.5 billion for 1971 
and $23.1 billion for 1972, both still lower 
than the high of 1968. Under the unified 
budget concept the deficits estimated for 
1971 and 1972 are $18.6 billion and $11.6 
billion compared with $25.2 billion in 
1968. But the most important point to 
be remembered is that in 1968 Federal 
outlays were allowed to substantially ex- 
ceed full-employment revenues by $25 
billion. Under this administration there 
was a full-employment surplus in 1970 
of $2.6 billion and this budget estimates 
a similar surplus of $1.4 billion for 1971 
and $0.1 billion for 1972. So although 
there is a deficit in this budget, its make- 
up is significantly different. This is why 
the President believes this budget will 
bring about “that kind of prosperity that 
has rarely existed in the American econ- 
omy—a prosperity without war and 
without runaway inflation.” 


CONGRESSIONAL COOPERATION REQUIRED 


The development of the 1972 budget 
will require more cooperation from Con- 
gress than ever before. Over $170 billion 
of the $249 billion of budget authority 
requested will require new action on the 
part of the Congress. In many cases 
substantial action is required by the leg- 
islative committees before the Appropri- 
ations Committee can complete its bus- 
iness. The amounts of money that are 
involved follow: 


Recommended 1972 amounts requiring ad- 
ditional authorizing legislation 
Nore.—These amounts are recommended 
in the 1972 budget, not proposed for sepa- 
rate transmittal following enactment of the 
authorizing legislation. 


[In thousands of dollars] 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Appalachian regional develop- 
ment programs 
Foreign assistance: 
International security assist- 
ance: 
Military assistance 
Foreign military 


Supporting assistance 
International development 
assistance: 

Multilateral assistance: In- 
ternational organizations 
and programs 

Bilateral assistance: 

Grants and other pro- 


gra. 
Development loans 
Contingencies 
Office of Economic Opportunity: 
Economic opportunity pro- 
€ 


Total, funds appropriated 
to the President 


AGRICULTURE 
Food and Nutrition Services: 
Child nutrition programs ..-- 


COMMERCE 
Economic Development Admin- 
istration: 
Development facilities 
Industrial development loans 


Planning, 
ance, and research 
Operations and administra- 
tion 
Regional Action Planning Com- 
missions: Regional develop- 
ment programs 
Maritime Administration: 
Ship construction 
Operating-differential 


Liquidation of contract au- 
thority 

Research and development .. 

Salaries and expenses 

Maritime training 

State marine schools 


Total, Commerce 


DEFENSE-MILITARY 
Procurement of equipment and 


Other procurement, Navy. 

Procurement, Marine Corps.. 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force. 
Missile procurement, Air Force. 
Research, development, test, and 


Defense agencies 
Emergency fund, Defense... 
Military construction: 


Defense Agencies... 
Army National Guard 


Family housing, Defense. 
Homeowners assistance fund, 


authority to spend debt re- 
ceipts 
Special foreign currency pro- 


Total, Defense-Military_. 24, 026, 096 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


National Institutes of Health: 


Office of Education: 
Higher education 
Education professions de- 
velopment 
Libraries and educational 
communications 
SONAL and Rehabilitation Sery- 
ce: 
Grants to States for public 


160, 000 
50, 000 
20, 855 
22, 675 


39, 000 
229, 687 
63, 129 


(176, 016) 


1, 430, 100 


4, 069, 100 
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Youth development and delin- 


Total, Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Community development plan- 
ning and management: Com- 
prehensive planning grants.. 
Community development: Open 
space land programs. 
Total, Housing and Urban 
Development 


INTERIOR 
Office of Saline Water 


TRANSPORTATION 


Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses. 
Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements 
Reserve training 
Research, development, test, and 
evaluation 


Total, Transportation.... 342,335 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Operating expenses. 
Plant and capital equipment... 276, 726 
Total, Atomic Energy Com- 

2, 125, 106 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Research and development. 

Construction of facilities. 


2, 517, 700 
56, 300 


697, 350 


8, 271, 350 


OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Commission Civil Rights. 
Appalachian Regional Commis- 


sion 
Water Resources Council: Water 


Grand total, budget au- 


(176, 016) 


Again this year the budget also in- 
cludes a list of programs and activities 
that are inefficient, obsolete or low pri- 
ority. In many cases these benefit only a 
narrow or select part of the population, 
and all too frequently not those most in 
need. The $2.9 billion savings that would 
accrue from terminating or restructur- 
ing these programs in 1972 is a signifi- 
cant factor in the economic strategy of 
this budget. Of this amount, $1.9 billion 
will require substantive legislation by 
the Congress. Our cooperation in this as- 
pect of Federal reform is critical. 

BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 


The most notable highlight of this 
budget is the continued trend toward a 
larger percent of our resources to non- 
defense needs—even in the face of in- 
creased defense spending. The following 
tables illustrate the priorities of this 
administration: 
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BUDGET OUTLAYS BY FUNCTION 
{tn billions of dollars} 
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In addition to the commitments to de- 
fense, welfare reform, and revenue shar- 
ing, a quick review of budget detail shows 
that allocation of increased resources has 
been targeted at the most important 
areas of concern. 

For example, the budget includes in- 
creased funding for the Environmental 
Protection Agency and particular em- 
phasis on water quality control, sewage 
treatment facilities, and pollution abate- 
ment in the Great Lakes. 

Additional moneys will provide in- 
creased numbers of physicians and an 
intensive research effort to eliminate 
cancer from the spectrum of disease. 

There is a further commitment to Law 
Enforcement Assistance, veteran’s medi- 
cal care, and the National Science 
Foundation. Housing programs are to be 
carefully restructured in order to make 
them more fiexible to local needs. The 
entire Federal Government is being re- 
constructed so that it can contribute to 
progress instead of impeding it. 

This then, Mr. Speaker, is a brief ini- 
tial comment on the 1972 budget. 

During the coming months the appro- 
priations committee will commence its 
detailed review and you may be assured 
each item will receive deserved con- 
sideration. Our prompt and responsible 
consideration of this budget is an impor- 
tant part of the Government process and 
a vital step in the management of our 
economy. 

I would also like to make a few ob- 
servations related to the comments of 
my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was elected to 
this Congress 20 years ago the outlays 
to operate this Government were $43 bil- 
lion—$43 billion—you will find that on 
page 83. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in 20 years we have 
gone from $43 billion to a request for 
outlays of $229 billion. 
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I agree with my distinguished chair- 
man that this is a cause for real con- 
cern. But I wonder where all of the re- 
sponsibility lies for this increase in Fed- 
eral spending that we have experienced. 

In these past 20 years I have been a 
Member of the majority for only 2 years. 
For the other 18 years I have been in the 
minority. During those 18 years I think 
many of my colleagues will remember 
that the firm 5-percent across-the-board 
limitation on spending that I proposed 
was voted down. My claim that we 
needed a balanced budget never got very 
far. All of this time I was in the minority 
with support on this side ‘of the aisle for 
trying to keep budgets down, But these 
budgets were still increased from $43 bil- 
lion up to this figure that the gentleman 
from Texas is so concerned about. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I shall be delighted to yield 
to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. I had meant to make 
clear when I discussed that first $100 bil- 
lion budget which was submitted in Jan- 
uary of 1965, that at that time the budget 
totals were on the so-called administra- 
tive budget basis—roughly equivalent to 
what is now the Federal funds portion of 
the budget. 

Mr. BOW. Right. 

Mr. MAHON. And of course it is not 
correct to compare the $99.7 billion ad- 
ministrative budget which was submitted 
by President Johnson in January of 1965 
with the current budget, because the cur- 
rent budget—— 

Mr. BOW. Is a unified budget. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. It is on the so-called 
unified basis, which includes the trust 
funds. The trust funds were not included 
in the $99.7 billion figure. I will make 
that clear in the revision of my earlier 
remarks. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman would 
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want to do that, and at the same time re- 
member that, under the administrative 
budget, the Johnson administration left 
this administration with a $28 billion 
defict in 1968 which we tried to reduce, 
but without success. 

So today I hear, from some Members 
on the other side, all this complaining 
about some reductions. It was brought 
up that estimates for certain activities 
were reduced. Then comes the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee chiding 
us because of some increases. “Consist- 
ency—Thou art a jewel.” Are we really 
trying to get the budget under control? 
I hope we are. 

I shall join my distinguished chair- 
man in trying to cut out every bit of un- 
necessary spending. But let us not use 
this budget as a political football with 
some people complaining that in some 
instances it is not large enough—that 
we have got to have more—while some- 
one else comes up and says they are 
shocked because of its size. So I would 
hope that we can work together, not for 
the good of one party or the other, but 
for the good of the country and see 
if we cannot get some semblance of un- 
derstanding as to what these large defi- 
cits mean for all of us. 

Now I have pointed out the size of the 
deficit estimated for 1972 and that in 
1968 the deficit was $28 billion. But there 
is a difference. In 1968 we had full em- 
ployment. The war was going on and 
there. were some 500,000 troops in Viet- 
nam. We are now shifting our economy 
from war to peace. We have been wind- 
ing down on the war in Vietnam, 

We do have a situation of unemploy- 
ment and we have to do something about 
it. So an effort is now being made to sub- 
mit a full employment budget based on 
4 percent unemployment. But that con- 
dition did not exist in 1968 when infia- 
tion was running away because of large 
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deficit spending. At that time we had 
full employment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I again say I will 
join with my chairman and pledge my 
full support to reduce unnecessary spend- 
ing. I hope the gentleman and his col- 
leagues on his side of the aisle will help 
in every way they can. 

OVERALL SPENDING CEILING 


May Lalso say at this point—and it will 
be found in the Recorp—that I have to- 
day again introduced what I refer to as 
the fiscal responsibility bill. I would hope 
my distinguished chairman would give 
me support on this bill. You know we 
have put a ceiling on the executive de- 
partment on how much they can spend, 
but there is no ceiling on the Congress 
as to how much we can appropriate to 
force excessive spending over the budget. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
in addition to an executive department 
ceiling, put a limitation on the Congress 
on how much we can exceed the budget 
and force additional spending by legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I believe, 
along with the gentleman from Ohio, 
that we must again this year, as we did 
last year, establish an overall spending 
ceiling. I think it is important that we 
do establish it. It has a certain discipli- 
nary value. It is, as the gentleman from 
Ohio pointed out, binding upon the ex- 
ecutive, but it is not binding upon the 
legislative branch. It is impossible to bind 
the Congress on an expenditure ceiling 
because it involves the situation that 
what Congress may pass today can be 
modified or repealed tomorow. The only 
practical way you could have a manda- 
tory ceiling, as I see it, on spending inso- 
far as the Congress is concerned would 
be for it to be written into some sort of 
constitutional amendment otherwise it 
simply does not appear to be effectively 
possible. It is regrettable that we can- 
not get a better handle on this. We could 
enact a measure limiting spending for 
next year at $229 billion as fixed by the 
budget but I know of no way to prevent 
Congress, if it desired to do so, from 
raising that figure in a subsequent en- 
actment. 

Theoretically, I share the desire of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to fix a more 
meaningful ceiling but I see no way prac- 
tical to achieve it. Yet a legislative ceil- 
ing tends to have a salutary effect. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to 
the gentleman that he reconsider and 
study the bill I have again introduced 
today to put a ceiling on the Congress. 
I know the gentleman has been advised 
by some people that this is not right, but 
I also have been advised by constitu- 
tional lawyers that it is proper. Iam sure 
that we can do it, and if the gentleman 
will join me in trying to do it, I think it 
would be a significant step toward estab- 
lishing fiscal responsibility. 


SALMON FALLS DIVISION, UPPER 
SNAKE PROJECT 


(Mr. HANSEN of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing H.R. 2474 to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Sal- 
mon Falls division, Upper Snake River 
project, Idaho. 

The purposes of this bill are two-fold. 
First, this project will provide a full sup- 
ply of water for the irrigation of 64,110 
acres of land on the south side of the 
Snake River in southern Idaho; and sec- 
ond, construction and operation of the 
division will have a significant beneficial 
effect on the quality of the human en- 
vironment, which can be achieved 
through a fuller utilization of our under- 
employed natural resources. 

For many years the people living on 
the south side of the Snake River in 
southern Idaho have attempted to cul- 
tivate this fertile but dry land. Though 
attempts have been made to provide ade- 
quate, private facilities for irrigation, 
these efforts have met with limited suc- 
cess because of an inadequate and un- 
dependable water supply. 

The available surface and ground 
water supplies have been fully utilized, 
but are just inadequate to serve the 
49,380 acres presently developed. The 
facilities which my bill authorizes, along 
with the present facilities, will provide a 
full supply of water for the irrigation of 
64,110 acres of land on the south side of 
the river, including the lands now devel- 
oped. 

Though the flows of this intensively 
used stream are completely appropriated 
during normal and dry years, during the 
years of above-normal runoff from the 
existing storage facilities the excess 
waters will be available to supplement 
the existing works in the Salmon Falls 
area. 

My bill provides for the development 
of an auxiliary well field in the North 
Side Canal Company’s irrigated area 
north of the river to make the water re- 
quired for the Salmon Falls division 
available in the Snake River. Ground 
water would be pumped into the existing 
distribution system serving that area, 
thereby permitting an equivalent amount 
of Snake River water to be used by the 
Salmon Falls division. Section 5 of my 
bill provides an absolute guarantee of 
protection to water users in the exchange 
pumping area that the proposed water 
exchange will not adversely affect their 
water rights or supply of water, nor will 
it increase their costs. 

For years, Mr. Speaker, the landown- 
ers in the area have worked diligently 
to develop their lands. With a little as- 
sistance they will meet with success in 
their efforts to convert these parched 
lands into valuable productive farms 
which would generate income sufficient 
to repay more than one quarter of the 
cost of the project. The bulk of balance 
of the irrigation allocation would be re- 
turned from revenues of the Columbia 
River Federal Power System. 

Even though resultant economic bene- 
fits are sufficient to compel early passage 
of this bill, this project is doubly bene- 
ficial because of prospects for a greater 
utilization of currently underemployed 
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natural resources. Development of the 
Salmon Falls Division will create condi- 
tions that would increase upland game 
and water fowl populations. To this end, 
plans are being developed for improving 
the wildlife habitat in areas of low game 
bird population. This will be accom- 
plished by reserving, for wildlife use, 
certain nonirrigable public lands within 
or adjacent to the service area. Some of 
these tracts will be planted in vegetation 
to produce both food and cover and be 
fenced to permit the vegetation to grow 
undisturbed by livestock. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, we see that the 
development of the project will result 
in an environmental setting providing 
for a better use of both the natural and 
human resources of the area. The result- 
ant water supply, which will be both 
adequate and dependable, will create a 
more stable economy with additional 
crop production and farming opportuni- 
ties. 

More goods and services to handle the 
needs of the farms will provide more 
jobs, thereby expanding the taxable base 
of the county, State, and Nation. To se- 
cure these benefits, I trust that the Con- 
gress will take early and favorable action 
on this bill. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
text of H.R. 2474: 

H.R. 2474 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Salmon Falls division, Upper Snake 
project, Idaho, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the pri- 
mary purposes of providing irrigation water 
supplies and the enhancement of fish and 
wildlife resources, and other purposes, the 
Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Salmon Falis division, Upper Snake River 
project, Idaho. The principal works of the di- 
vision shall consist of the Milner pumping 
plant, the Milner-Salmon Falls Canal, relift 
pumping stations, water distribution facili- 
ties, wells to provide supplemental water, 
drainage facilities, and related works. 

Sec. 2. Irrigation repayment contracts shall 
provide, with respect to any contract unit, 
for repayment of the irrigation construction 
costs assigned to the irrigators for repayment 
over a period of not more than fifty years, 
exclusive of any development period au- 
thorized by law. Construction costs allocated 
to irrigation beyond the ability of irrigators 
to repay shall be charged to and returned 
to the reclamation fund in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
June 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 200), as amended by 
section 6 of the Act of September 7, 1966 
(80 Stat. 707). 

Sec..3. The provision of lands, facilities, and 
project modifications which furnish fish and 
wildlife benefits in connection with the Sal- 
mon Falls division shall be in accordance 
with the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act (79 Stat. 213). 

Sec. 4. Power and energy required for 
irrigation water pumping for the Salmon 
Falls division shall be made available by the 
Secretary from the Federal Columbia River 


power system at charges determined by him. 

Sec. 5. Any exchanges of water which may 
be required in connection with the operation 
of the division authorized by this Act shall 
be made in conformity with applicable State 
law and shall in no way jeopardize, diminish, 
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or otherwise alter contractual rights and 
obligations now in existence or water rights 
acquired under State law, and shall be with- 
out prejudice to, but in enjoyment of, the 
rights of the appropriator participating in 
the exchange as a user under his original ap- 
propriation. Existing water users shall bear 
no additional costs as a consequence of any 
exchange in their service area. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
herein authorized and for the acquisition 
o7 the necessary land and rights the sum 
of $47,252,000 (January 1969 prices) plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the cost of 
construction work of the types involved 
therein as shown by engineering cost indexes. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be required for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of said division. 


ADMINISTRATION’S BUDGET FAILS 
NATION’S SOCIAL SECURITY BEN- 
EFICIARIES 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, on the President’s 
proposal recommending only a 6-percent 
increase in social security benefits.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in reviewing 
the President’s budget proposals for 
fiscal 1972, Iam shocked and dismayed to 
learn that President Nixon proposes only 
a 6-percent increase in social security 
benefits and apparently recommends 
that the retirement test be increased to 
only $2,000. 

In view of the spiraling inflation 
which now has become the complete re- 
sponsibility of this administration, it is 
cruel and inhumane for the Nixon ad- 
ministration to disregard the desperate 
plight of our elderly, so many of whom 
are endeavoring to sustain life below the 
poverty level. This Congress should im- 
mediately enact a bill which does no less 
than provide a 10-percent increase 
across the board, a minimum benefit of 
not less than $100 and an increase in 
eae retirement income to at least 

2,400. 


SENATOR BENTSEN SPEAKS TO THE 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber Texans elected a distinguished Amer- 
ican to represent them in the U.S. Senate. 

Hon. LLOYD Bentsen of Houston, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was sworn in as the new Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Texas a short time 
ago. 

Senator Bentsen formerly represented 
a district in south Texas in the Rio 
Grande Valley. He served with distinc- 
tion from-1948 to 1954, when he retired 
to go into private business. 

During his years in the House, Senator 
BENTSEN supported and introduced a 
number of progressive measures, includ- 
ing a repeal of the poll tax, major water 
conservation and reclamation legislation, 
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minimum wage legislation, and Federal 
housing projects for low-income groups. 

He also supported a strong defense 
posture and practical controls on Gov- 
ernment spending. 

On January 21, Senator BENTSEN de- 
livered his maiden speech as a Senator 
before the Women’s National Democratic 
Club. 

In what the Washington Post called 
“a crackling declaration of independ- 
ence” the new Senator from Texas, the 
Honorable LLOYD BENTSEN yesterday 
made his Washington debut in a speech 
before the Women’s National Democratic 
Club. 

In a strong speech tearing down the 
fiction of ideological labels, Senator 
BENTSEN served notice that he will be the 
voice of all Texans. I note with no small 
amount of pride that the Senator is 
willing to take on the administration 
or others, when he deems it to be in the 
national interest, to support his convic- 
tions that this Nation should restructure 
its priorities in the fields of education, 
health, environment, unemployment, and 
inflation, and yet, assuring us of a strong 
national defense posture. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my co!- 
leagues here may not agree with every- 
thing that Senator BENTSEN has es- 
poused, but at the same time, I do know 
that each of us is vitally interested in the 
Senator’s statement of policy. For that 
reason, I ask that Senator BENTSEN's 
remarks be reprinted in the RECORD. 
After reading his position, I think every- 
one will agree that here is a man to be 
reckoned with. The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LLOYD BENTSEN 

I’m especially pleased to be with you today 
at the Women’s National Democratic Club. 

It took me a whole year to get here, be- 
cause Texas is one of those states where we 
not only fight the Republicans, but we 
Democrats pair off and fight each other. 

Believe me, it makes a person appreciate 
his public office after he’s been through all 
of that. 

Some of you may be surprised to see me 
here in view of President Nixon's comments 
about my election. You may remember that 
he called me a member of his “ideological 
majority” in the Senate and seemed to indi- 
cate that he was inordinately pleased with 
the outcome of the Texas Senate race. 

If the Republicans were ready to claim 
me as a soul-brother, why did they send the 
whole first team down to Texas to campaign 
against me, and spend millions trying to 
beat me? 

I will say that the Republican Administra- 
tion did help me win the election. 

They did it by campaigning so hard for 
my opponent. 

Every time I looked up, another Republi- 
can official was coming into Texas to Jump 
on the Democrats. 

One thing they accomplished, I guess, was 
to make people aware of who was serving in 
Mr. Nixon’s Cabinet. Up to that time a good 
many voters thought the only people in the 


Administration were Richard Nixon, Spiro 
Agnew and Martha Mitchell. 


And then just about the time we discovered 
Wally Hickel, they dumped him out on his 
ear. 


I understand that President Nixon has 
been so concerned about his anonymous 
Cabinet that he placed top priority on find- 
ing a way to remind people that he really 
had a Cabinet. 
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I’ve been kidding John Connally about it 
ever since. 

A lot of reporters have questioned me 
about my Democratic Party credentials, I 
admit to a little irritation about this, be- 
cause my Republican opponent went to 
great lengths during the campaign to point 
out that I helped President Truman when I 
served in the House during the late forties 
and early fifties. 

Well, I did try to help President Truman. 
I’m proud to be associated with Harry Tru- 
man's ideals, because those ideals are funda- 
mental to what the Democratic Party is all 
about. 

I am grateful for the two-party system, 
but there has never been any question in 
my mind about my own identity. 

T am not a maverick or a renegade—and I 
am not the arch-conservative that some have 
tried to picture me. 

I suppose the worst that can be said of 
me is that I am an Establishment Man—be- 
cause I am identified with four major Estab- 
lishments. 

I am a Democrat, a Texan, an American, 
and a United States Senator, and not neces- 
sarily in that order, 

I take pride in each of these institutions— 
and I have taken various oaths to uphold 
and defend them. But I recognize that each 
of them can stand change and improvement. 
For example I have made a commitment in 
my first few days in office to co-sponsor a 
change in the filibuster rule; I will vote for 
changing Rule 22 on cloture to the three- 
fifths vote, rather than the two-thirds re- 
quired now to cut off debate. This is a change 
in a great institution which I favor. 

Each of these institutions has been chang- 
ing since birth—and will inevitably and 
necessarily continue to change. This is true 
of the Democratic Party, the State of Texas, 
the United States and the U.S, Senate. 

I am here today because I want to have a 
part in determining the direction of change— 
and Washington is the best base from which 
to work, 

But I think we should move on to a more 
contemporary subject, such as the condition 
of this country in the year 1971 and what 
we're going to do about making it better. 

At the outset of this Republican Adminis- 
tration, Martha Mitchell's distinguished hus- 
band urged the people to “judge us by our 
deeds, not our words.” 

I'm willing to do what the Attorney Gen- 
eral suggested. 

I judge the Administration by. its deed in 
de-emphasizing the educational program, 
both by lower budget requests and the veto 
of Congressional appropriations. In the 1968 
campaign Mr. Nixon said he was not going to 
shortchange education. His deeds speak 
louder than his words. 

I judge the Administration by its deed in 
de-emphasizing public health and health 
research, and by its deed in putting a “now 
or never” label on cleaning up the environ- 
ment and then urging the type of action we 
Texans call bob-tailed. 

The President, in fact, requested almost 
three times as much money for the SST as 
he did for air pollution control. 

In the economic field, the Administration 
claimed we could cool inflation without suf- 
fering from high unemployment. 

Yet the unemployment rate was six per 
cent in December and inflation is still with 
us. Now the Administration seems to be see- 
ing the error of its ways, if recent jawboning 
efforts and reductions in the interest rates 
can be viewed as a changing position. 

I could go on with these examples of Ad- 
ministration deeds I feel are short of the 
mark, but I didn’t accept your invitation 
just to criticize the party which temporarily 
occupies the White House. 

I really came here to tell you something of 
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myself and my views, to talk about issues I 
think are important in the 92nd Congress, 
and to review some of my hopes for the fu- 
ture of the Democratic Party in Texas and 
throughout the country. 

Everyone ‘here is a Congress-watcher, so I 
think you're entitled to analyze what kind 
of Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas will be 
during these next six years, God willing. 

I think you should start with the assump- 
tion that I am not an excessively partisan 


man, 

I do not hate Republicans, I do not ques- 
tion their patriotism, their morals or their 
integrity. I just happen to think that Demo- 
crats generally do a better job of running 
the country. 

We have a great many severe problems in 
America and I think it’s going to take the 
best that all of us have in us, whether we 
are Democrats or Republicans, to find some 
workable solutions. 

As I have said, I believe President Nixon 
has made same bad mistakes along the way. 
When he does something I think is wrong, 
I’m going to do my best to inform the people 
of my state on the issue. But at the same 
time I am going to work as an American 
to help the President where I can and I am 
not going to engage in partisan carping 
just to hear myself talk. I don’t think that 
accomplishes one sensible thing. In fact, I 
think the President's State of the Union 
offers promise—but again, we won’t accept 
just good rhetoric, we await the deeds, the 
programs. 

I do intend to be quite partisan, however, 
in my efforts to strengthen the Democratic 
Party of Texas, not only for the 1972 elec- 
tions but also for the long range. 

As you know, Texas Democrats have the 
reputation of operating under a rule-or-ruin 
Philosophy. 

Conventional wisdom has it that Demo- 
cratic factionalism is so deep that the fac- 
tion losing the primary election will either 
sit out the general election or work covertly 
to elect Republicans. 

It used to be that the so-called conserva- 
tives were especially accused of this. Re- 
cently, some of the more liberal elements 
have decided that party loyalty isn't as sacred 
as they once declared. 

Yet in 1970, Texas Democrats proved they 
could units to elect their nominees despite 
a bitter primary and the most highly orga- 
nized and expensive assault ever waged by 
the Republicans. 

In my race, people who had been avoiding 
each other on the street for years came into 
my local campaign offices to work side by 
side in a common cause. 

Regardless of anything else you may have 
heard, this type of unity is what elected 
Democrats and defeated Republicans. 

It was a positive vote of confidence in our 
Party and its candidates, and a negative vote 
against Administration failures. Added to- 
gether, the election meant simply that most 
Texans recognize that the Democratic Party 
embodies the highest aspirations of all of 
our people. 

And that is a sound base upon which to 
build an even stronger and more unified 
Party. 

I do not for a moment pretend that seri- 
ous differences among Texas Democrats have 
faded away. Indeed, there are still serious di- 
visions among Democrats throughout the 
nation. 

But the great strength of our Party is 
that it can live with differences while the 
Republican Party apparently cannot. 

This diversity within our Party is nothing 
new, and I reject out of hand any suggestion 
that the best interests of the country would 
be seryed by Democrats turning their backs 
on one another and abandoning their Party 
in times of stress and disagreement. 
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That goes for Texas and it goes for the 
nation. 

Our efforts must be to encourage the par- 
ticipation of larger numbers of people in 
Party affairs and welcoming the expression 
of divergent points of view. 

In my campaign, I am proud I had the 
support of the vast majority of those who 
supported Senator Yarborough in the pri- 
mary. They supported me not just because 
I wore the Democratic label, but also be- 
cause they became convinced that I intended 
to represent all of the Democrats in my 
state, 

I say to them again that I intend to do 
exactly that. 

I intend to build on the unity we es- 
tablished in 1970 and to strengthen our 
Party so that we can again carry Texas into 
the Democratic column in 1972. 

In that process, I do not intend to read 
anyone out of the Party nor do I intend to 
represent any so-called “faction” of the 


That is not what I was sent here to do. 

And I feel it would be a tragic mistake for 
the National Democratic Party to follow the 
lead of Republicans and purge recalcitrant 
Senators or Representatives who do not fol- 
low the views of the Party leadership. 

In the first place, our Party leaders are less 
identifiable, and those who are identifiable 
have widely ranging views. 

In the second place, Democrats, unlike 
Republicans, do not function successfully as 
an exclusive club. We respect the views of 
all members and attempt to resolve our dif- 
ferences without tearing the Party apart. 
Sometimes we don’t succeed, but we most 
often do. 

Occasionally we have suffered while follow- 
ing that practice, but on the whole we have 
greatly benefited from it and the country 
has benefited as well. 

Let me add a word here about organization. 
I am particularly interested in improving our 
Party organization in Texas and throughout 
the Nation to assure a broader role for 
women and for young people. I know it is a 
popular thing to say that here, but I said 
the same thing most emphatically in a memo 
recently sent to all Texas Democratic County 
and Precinct Chairmen. 

I have seen women at work in campaigns, 
and I know how effective they can be. A 
dedicated housewife is worth a dozen ward 
heelers. In all candor, the Republicans have 
been more successful in the past, at least in 
Texas, in organizing women for political 
action, 

But we have seen the last of that in Texas, 
because we are going to assign a very high 
priority to bringing Democratic women into 
the political process and utilize the unlim- 
ited political skills which they can provide. 

In addition, we are going to work hard to 
bring young people into the system, not sim- 
ply because of the 18 year old vote, but be- 
cause they are talented and energetic and 
because we need them, The 1970 election pro- 
vided some good news for the Democrats, but 
one of the disappointing factors was our fail- 
ure to convince large numbers of young peo- 
ple to work in our campaigns, 

That situation has to be corrected. Young 
people need more than lip service; we must 
give them authority and responsibility. The 
last few years haye made abundantly clear 
that the older generation has no monopoly 
on managerial skills or on knowledge about 
the vital issues confronting this nation. The 
young were in the forefront of our struggle 
to preserve the environment and have played 
a critical role in our drive to reorder national 
priorities. 

Now it is incumbent on us to channel those 
energies into effective youth organizations 
controlled in large measure by the young 
themselves. 
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Now let me shift gears for a moment and 
talk about some of the issues that particu- 
larly concern me and that will be the focus 
of my concern during the 92nd Congress. I 
do not pretend to make an exhaustive list, 
nor do I intend to go into great detail de- 
scribing my remedies. I simply want to give 
you some idea of the direction in which I will 
be moving. 

I know that all of you were pleased to hear 
the President offer his National Health Plan 
last week. 

I think everyone will agree that this great 
nation, despite all of its progress in medicine, 
must renew its commitment that all Ameri- 
cans are entitled to the best health care it 
is possible to achieve. 

The Congress recognized this need and I 
am pleased that the Administration also is 
taking positive steps. 

Over the last five years we have witnessed 
a rise of 82% in the cost of hospital care. 

We have a shortage of 50,000 doctors and a 
steadily declining percentage of the popula- 
tion going into the medical profession. 

This has resulted in our country ranking 
16th in life expectancy, 15th in infant mor- 
tality, sixth in maternal mortality, and 21st 
in the control of heart disease. 

For America, that is totally unacceptable. 

At the present time, I am reviewing the 
various plans for National Health Insurance 
offered during the 91st Congress as well as 
the proposal made by the President last 
week. Though I am not wedded to any par- 
ticular plan, I do have some prejudices. 

In the first place, I am convinced that no 
plan can be successful unless it includes a 
major role for the creativity and the eco- 
nomic discipline of private enterprise. A 
health insurance program totally under gov- 
ernment sponsorship and control is not only 
alien to our system, it would also deny us 
the obvious flexibility and the incentive for 
quality improvements that are inherent in 
the present system when it is utilized 
properly. 

But most of our present problems do not 
lie in the mechanism of providing health 
insurance; they le in our inability to keep 
down health costs or to improve our effi- 
ciency in health services. 

I believe that we have to provide incen- 
tives in new legislation which would en- 
courage reforms in the health profession. 

In the first place, we have to gear ourselves 
to providing programs of preventive care so 
that we can keep down the incidence of hos- 
pitalization and encourage procedures which 
will discover potentially dangerous medical 
conditions before they become serious. 

In the second place, I believe that we have 
to expand our aid to medical schools and to 
medical students to alleviate our critical 
shortages in health care personnel, 

These points are essential, it seems to me, 
if we are to attack the problem of rising 
health costs while at the same time improv- 
ing the delivery of health services. 

I also attach a high priority to education 
and research, Had I been in the Senate, I 
would have voted to override the President's 
veto of the Office of Education appropriation 
bill in 1970 as well as his veto of the Labor- 
HEW money bill in 1969. 

In both instances, the President claimed 
that the bills were inflationary, but it was 
never clear to me why education and health 
should bear the brunt of the battle against 
inflation, 

In fact, by vetoing education money bills 
the President was disregarding the advice of 
his own Task Force on Education. 

When you cut government spending, there 
are certain programs that must be pro- 
tected—and education is near the top of the 
list. 

Now let me share with you some of my 
particular interests in education. 
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As many of you know, for six years in 
the House of Representatives, I represented 
a district in South Texas which has a pre- 
dominant population of Mexican-Americans, 
so I have seen the problems of bilingual 
education first-hand. 

In 1967, President Johnson provided the 
impetus for the passage of the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act, an imaginative piece of legisla- 
tion that opened the door to expanded Fed- 
eral aid to school districts for programs to 
meet the special needs of children who have 
a limited knowledge of the English language. 

Yet the promise of the Bilingual Education 
Act has never been fulfilled, for the pro- 
gram has generally been funded at less than 
one-half of the authorized level. 

We cannot do an adequate job of working 
with children and adults who have language 
difficulties when we talk about that kind of 
money. I would remind you that an esti- 
mated 214 million children in the United 
States are currently in need of bilingual edu- 
cation programs and that presently we are 
spending less than $10 per child. 

So we have to improve our funding in this 
area, and we have to strengthen the Bilingual 
Education Act so that we can train more 
teachers who are capable of teaching bilin- 
gual courses and develop the curricula to use 
in those courses. 

Otherwise we perpetuate the same dreary 
cycle of frustration and failure which con- 
fronts many Mexican-American children who 
are incapable of coping with a school system 
which is unprepared to accept them. 

On a related subject, I favor more adequate 
funding for Federal-State efforts in vocation- 
al education. It is nothing less than a na= 
tional tragedy that 25% of the white and 
35% of the black males between the ages 
of 16 and 19 who are out of school are un- 
employed, and that 27% of the white and 
48% of the black girls in the same age 
bracket are in similar straits. 

Yet our programs of vocational education 
are funded at less than 50% of their author- 
ized levels. 

We have to target more funds for voca- 
tional education programs and work to 
change the laws so that very poor school 
districts do not have to match Federal grants 
with local funds. Under the present system, 
the areas of highest unemployment are fre- 
quently unable to initiate meaningful pro- 
grams of vocational training because. their 
low tax base does not allow them to meet the 
10%-50% Federal matching requirement. 

I intend to support legislation which will 
allow the poorer districts to compete on an 
equal basis with more affluent districts and 
which will give vocational education the 
priority it deserves in the spectrum of our 
public concerns. 

These are but a few of the educational 
issues that interest me. 

I would also like to see more emphasis on 
programs of early childhood education. Sey- 
eral bills were introduced in the last Congress 
that would extend the benefits of Head Start 
type programs to a broader section of the 
American population. 

The number of working mothers with chil- 
dren under the age of 5 is skyrocketing and 
by 1980 there will be approximately 5.3 mil- 
lion of these women in the work force. That 
will represent an increase of 43% in only ten 
years. 

Many women want to work, yet they are 
tied to the responsibility of caring for very 
young children. Other women have to work; 
in nearly one-third of the families in which 
both parents work, the husband’s income Is 
less than $5,000. 

Yet the working mother is virtually ignored 
in Federally-aided early childhood programs. 

I don’t believe that we should arbitrarily 
exclude children from these programs simply 
because their parents’ income happens to be 
above the poverty level. 
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So I tend to support somewhat broader 
early childhood programs than the President 
proposed in his Family Assistance Plan, which 
provides day care services only for the chil- 
dren of working welfare mothers. And I 
will be studying the various proposals to 
determine which is the most realistic and 
responsive to our needs. 

Now let me say a few words about Fed- 
erally supported research, especially in the 
fields of education, science, and health. 

This country attained a preeminent posi- 
tion in science during the late fifties and 
early sixties laregly because we were willing 
to invest substantial resources in basic 
scientific research. But over the last few 
years, these policies have been abandoned. 
Everywhere the mood seemed to be one of 
retrenchment—of cutting back on funda- 
mental scientific research. I was pleased to 
note in Monday’s Washington Post that the 
President has been reassessing the govern- 
ment’s role in funding basic research and 
that the situation is due to improve this 
year; I certainly hope so. 

Dr. Philip Abelson, director of the Car- 
negie Institute’s geophysical laboratory in 
Washington, said recently that cutbacks in 
government research during the last five 
years have dealt a devastating blow to the 
nation’s colleges and reduced our total sci- 
entific research effort by at least 30%. 

In health, the situation is equally serious. 

In education, we have cut back research 
budgets and are now spending only % of 
1% of the education dollar on research 
efforts. 

The total picture shows a decline of Fed- 
erally supported research and development— 
from $17 billion in fiscal 1968 to $15.7 billion 
in fiscal 1971. 

That’s a decline from 3.5% of our gross 
national product of 2.7%. 

I believe it would be both shortsighted 
and dangerous for us to continue a policy 
which will be harmful in the long run to our 
efforts in science, health, and education. 

To reverse this situation, we have to re- 
establish priorities for basic research in the 
fields I’ve mentioned to insure that we have 
objective and innovative people with fresh 
ideas to revitalize the approaches we take to 
solving our problems. 

I support President Nixon’s announced 
plan to develop a National Institute of Edu- 
cation to provide a permanent staff of sci- 
entists, social scientists, and educators to 
engage in research on how to make our edu- 
cational system more effective. 

And I will vote to expand the funds for 
our vital programs of health research. 

All of these steps are essential if we are to 
meet the challenges posed by the critical 
problems in all of these flelds. 

On another subject, I am keenly interested 
in legislation to provide tax incentives to 
encourage industry to locate in rural areas, 

With an increasing number of people leav- 
ing the farms, we presently have a need to 
create some 550,000 rural non-farm jobs every 
year. If we fail to so, we will be faced with 
& continuing out-migration of young and 
talented people from the rural areas to the 
metropolitan areas, which are already grow- 
ing at a rate of 15% every five years. 

I do not have to tell you about the dilem- 
mas we now face in our cities—the over- 
crowding, the loss of dignity, the expanding 
welfare roles, and the environmental decay. 
It has been estimated that over one-fifth of 
the growth of the central cities has been 
due to out-migration, almost entirely from 
the rural areas. 

To reverse this trend, it seems imperative 
to me that we make our rural areas more 
attractive to young people by locating in- 
dustry and jobs where there are accessible to 
those now living there. Tax location incen- 
tives are a logical method to offset this 
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change and these incentives should be ac- 
companied by others which would allow in- 
dustry tax credits for training rural workers 
to participate in new occupations. 

In this coming decade I hope to have a 
part in bringing stability to our national life 
and institutions. 

By stability, I do not mean status quo. 
I do mean orderly change, without the vio- 
lent rocking of the pendulum that creates a 
lot of noise and. motion—but makes little 
real progress. 

You know Saul Alinsky said the greatest 
social treason is to commit an act that pro- 
vokes a more extreme reaction. 

I believe this is true. 

And I believe it is the responsibility of 
leaders to conduct themselves in such a way 
that the waste motion of extremism is 
avoided. 

I have great respect for the institutions of 
government and the genius that gave us the 
framework that permitted this democracy to 
grow and develop for 200 years. 

But the times have changed, and these 
institutions—which have been changing all 
the while—must continue to change. 

And we must get on with the business at 
hand—. 

To restore full employment in the land; 

To get the economy functioning in the way 
it should in a rich and diversified nation; 

To reform our welfare system; 

To attack the health crisis that is a na- 
tional disgrace; 

To shore up our falling educational in- 
stitutions; 

To clean up our environment and establish 
safeguards that will keep it clean; and 

To make equality of opportunity a reality 
to all Americans. 

Let me close now with a philosophical re- 
flection. 

A new Senator is always the object of a 
good deal of speculation from political writers 
and commentators, particularly those who are 
in the business of attaching labels describing 
his political philosophy. 

I realize there is no way we can escape 
labels; they are a convenient shorthand 
method of slipping men into categories. 
Frankly, I believe they are going out of style, 
and I would caution you about attaching a 
label to me. 

My approach to politics is to judge each 
issue on its merits and to avoid closing my 
mind to alternative solutions, provided they 
are reasonable and in the best interests of the 
people affected. 

There is one label, however, that I accept 
proudly, and that is the label of my political 
party. 

You and I both realize that the Democratic 
Party provides the kind of leadership and 
talent that this country needs to move safely 
through the seventies. And more of our coun- 
trymen are getting the message every day. 

I hope that you—as members of the Wom- 
en’s National Democratic Club—and I—as a 
new United States Senator—can work to- 
gether to strengthen and unify the Demo- 
cratic party as it prepares once more to as- 
sume the leadership of this government in 
the years immediately ahead. 

Thank you. 


EQUIPMENT INTERCHANGE ACT 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to introduce in the 92d Con- 
gress a bill that.I have introduced in the 
past, the Equipment Interchange Act. Al- 
though no hearings were ever held on this 
legislation or a related bill introduced by 
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the Department of Transportation, I feel 
that the goal of this bill is such that I 
must reintroduce it. At a time when vari- 
ous modes of our transportation industry 
are undergoing radical changes and prob- 
lems, we must start looking for new ways 
for better transportation. Proper legis- 
lation can help the transportation in- 
dustry innovate new streamlined, more 
efficient methods of serving the public. 

There are many problems with regula- 
tions affecting freight shipments. The 
Equipment Interchange Act attempts to 
reach some of these difficulties. My bill 
would provide a way to expedite con- 
tainerized shipments which utilize more 
than one mode of transportation. The 
bill would allow carriers of different 
classes—rail, motor, water, and air, to 
obtain authority for agreements with a 
carrier or groups of carriers in another 
class on the interchange of cargo con- 
tainers, highway trailers, and related 
intermodal equipment. This would in- 
clude establishment of procedures to de- 
termine per diem rates on such inter- 
change equipment and the controlling 
regulations. To assure that the agree- 
ments would not be subject to antitrust 
violations, the Equipment Interchange 
Act would grant immunity when such 
agreements were approved by a joint 
board composed of members each from 
the ICC, FMC, and the CAB. 

This approach would be a substantial 
step in simplifying our administrative 
proceedings on those transactions which 
cut across the lines of more than one 
regulatory agency. 

In this session, I hope that the need 


for this legislation becomes apparent to 
all Members of the Congress, and we can 
see some action along these lines. 


HOUMA, LA., HAS ACTED 
AGAINST SMUT 


(Mr, CAFFERY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
virulence of pornography invades the 
country, I would like to tell this body 
about one place where it has been 
stopped, and how it was stopped. 

Houma, La., is one of the major com- 
munities in my congressional district, 
and it is a matter of great pride to me 
that I am here in the halls of Congress 
representing the citizens of that fine 
city. Houma is a place where people care 
about their town, their neighbors, their 
families, and, particularly, their children. 

Recently a bookstore attempted to 
open in downtown Houma to sell smut. 
The citizens of Houma immediately 
sprang into action. The Houma people 
got together and said they were not going 
to let it happen to their town. They rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work. The 
churches joined in, the public officials 
acted—quickly and responsibly. The 
city’s newspaper, the Houma Daily Cou- 
rier, under the leadership of publisher 
Ray Dill put its full resources into. the 
fight. A committee was formed to fight 
smut. As one would expect whenever a 
city supports its law enforcement officers, 
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the bookstore was soon closed and closed 
for good. 

The city of Houma is now secure in 
the knowledge that its citizens will not 
have such a center of smut and filth 
spreading in its midst. 

I have just turned over to the Judi- 
ciary Committee petitions signed by 
over 6,000 people of Houma asking that 
something be done about the traffic in 
pornography. These expressions of intent 
from the people of this fine city should 
surely aid the committee in the drafting 
of stronger Federal legislation on this 
subject. 

In the 91st Congress we enacted legis- 
lation, which become effective February 
1, to provide a means whereby citizens 
can have their names removed from the 
mailing lists of those who distribute sex- 
oriented advertisements. I hope the Post 
Office Department will make this new 
law known to citizens throughout the 
country so that they may take advantage 
of its procedures. 

Enactment of that law was an impor- 
tant step toward protecting the privacy 
of the home. But I believe that stronger 
laws are necessary and I believe that we 
should take firmer steps in the 92d Con- 
gress in response to the requests of our 
citizens. 

Our constituents are speaking ever 
louder in their demands for action. The 
example of Houma, La., stands before 
each of us in this distinguished body and 
deserves our closest attention, our most 
careful consideration, and our most ear- 
nest efforts and well-directed action. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINE’S INDEPENDENCE AND 
30 YEARS OF UCCA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FLoop) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
not present. He has asked me to take 
over the direction of his special order. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. FLOOD 
would have said on this occasion of the 
53d anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine, it is of singular importance to 
bring to the attention of our fellow Amer- 
icans the cultural repressions and the 
attempts on the part of Russian Moscow 
to perpetrate national genocide in 
Ukraine, the largest non-Russian nation 
both in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe. 

As part of its imperial consolidation 
program since 1964, which is a compo- 
nent of its overall design for expanded 
influence and eventual control in the 
Mideast, Africa, Latin America, and 
elsewhere, Moscow has victimized and 
arrested scores of Ukrainian intellec- 


tuals, writers, and freedom activists be- 
cause of their “bourgeois nationalist 


tendencies.” On previous occasions, I 
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have supplied a long list of these victims. 
I append to my remarks a most recent 
example provided in the report, “The 
Culture Decimators Are At Work.” 

THE 30 YEARS OF UCCA 

Before dwelling on the highlights of 
Ukraine’s drive for national independ- 
ence and freedom, it is important to take 
note, too, of the work in this direction by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, led by Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky 
of Georgetown University and represent- 
ing the convictions of over 2 million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry. 

Its work in behalf of our national 
security these past 30 years cannot but 
draw the admiration and praise of every 
alert American, Although the causal rea- 
sons are different, in the recent period 
UCCA was one of the first to speak out 
against the sentencing of Valentyn 
Moroz in Ukraine, Moscow's anti-Semi- 
tism and the harsh sentencing of the so- 
called Jewish hijackers, the scandalous 
extradition of the Lithuanian sailor, 
Simas Kudirka, and now the death sen- 
tences imposed on the would-be Lith- 
uanian hijackers Vitautas Simokaitis 
and his pregnant wife. These cases are 
all interrelated in Moscow’s consolida- 
tion program and the reality of captive 
nations in the U.S.S.R., but in these re- 
pressive acts the differentiating cause of 
non-Russian nationalism in that em- 
pire must be carefully distinguished. For 
some indication of this, I also append 
to my remarks the informative pamphlet 
“Three Decades of UCCA: 1940-1970.” 

Mr. Speaker, to do intellectual and 
political justice to these and certainly 
forthcoming events of like nature, it is 
imperative that in this 92d Congress we 
establish a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations. In thought and ac- 
tion we must prepare ourselves for sim- 
ilar inevitable events in the dismal 
world of the Red empire and the over 2 
dozen captive nations. The measure I pro- 
pose and append to my remarks here will 
be cosponsored by many of my colleagues 
in the 92d Congress, The work of such a 
committee can also have a most salutary 
and contributory effect on the precon- 
ceptions of the present administration 
as regards the nature and composition 
of the U.S.S.R. For instance, although 
I do not agree with several observations 
made by Dr. Dobriansky’s review of the 
President's “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 
1970's,” I believe in this particular re- 
spect he advances a vital point worth 
considering in depth, and for the Recorp 
I append this review to my remarks: 

UKRAINE'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

Just over 50 years ago a band of brave and 
patriotic Ukrainians unfurled the banner of 
revolt against their oppressors and pro- 
claimed the Ukraine’s independence. As the 
result of the revolution and the overthrow 
of the czarist regime in Russia, it was only 
natural that the largest non-Russian ethnic 
group in Russia’s loosely-held polyglot em- 
pire should be the first to assert its freedom 
and proclaim its national independence. But 
wartime events over which Ukrainians had 
mo control and unforeseen, sweeping post- 
war international convulsions which quickly 
succeeded one another proved disastrous 
and tragic to the newly-found Ukrainian 
independent state. Even before the end of 
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the war it was attacked by the Poles in the 
north, and at the end of the war it was too 
weak to withstand the deadly onslaught of 
Russia’s communists. The sad result was 
that in the fail of 1920, a little over two 
years after achieving national independence, 
the Ukraine was forced to yleld to the Red 
Army, thus bringing to a close a short but 
momentous chapter in its modern history. 

Today the Ukraine is the second largest 
Soviet Socialist Republic in the Soviet Un- 
fon, second only to the Russian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. The approximately 45,000,- 
000 Ukrainians constitute about one-fifth 
of the Soviet Union’s total population. The 
country has always been ome of the most 
fertile grain-producing areas in Europe. As 
a matter of fact, the whole Soviet Union is 
dependent to a great extent for its grain 
supply and for a large variety of other food- 

stuffs on the Ukraine. Without the food 
produced by the hard-working Ukrainian 
peasants, the people of the Soviet- Union 
would be living on the verge of famine. 

It is tragic that so many millions of 
Ukrainians, constituting such an important 
and large segment of Eastern Europe, do not 
enjoy in their historic homeland many of the 
elemental amenities of a good life which 
are considered in free societies as the birth- 
right of all human beings. If the Ukrainian 
people were living under normal condi- 
tions—if they were somehow able to realize 
their national aspirations—there is no doubt 
that they would once again seize the oppor- 
tunity to establish a democratic government 
based upon those freedoms which are essen- 
tial to full intelectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, Unfortunately, however, for nearly five 
decades conditions have not been normal in 
the Ukraine. The unhappy Ukrainians have 
lived under conditions not at all suitable for 
the wholesome development of political, so- 
cial and economic life as we know it. They 
have been persistently denied the attain- 
ment of their supreme goal: to determine 
the form of their national political life. 

The Ukraine’s geographical location and 
modern international politics have largely 

determined the course of recent Ukrainian 
history. Situated between powerful political 
groups of Europe and Eurasia, the Ukrainian 
people have not been allowed to pursue an 
independent national existence. Though 
older than the state of modern Russia, the 
Ukraine became a part of that country in 
the middle of the 17th century through the 
workings of power politics. Thereafter, until 
the rise of the Russian Soviet regime, the 
Ukrainians made the best of a bad situa- 
tion and managed to get slong as best they 
could with the Russians. Since the advent 
of the communist regime, however, this has 
been especially hard. Today, oppressed by 
their communist overlords, they long to 
throw off the yoke. 

It is hard to believe, and sad to think, 
that these 45,000,000 patriotic and sturdy 
Ukrainians would have put up with the most 
despotic of all contemporary forms of goy- 
ernment for nearly fifty years. It is even 
harder to imagine that the free world would 
allow this to happen. Yet that is one of the 
sad commentaries on our age. We in the free 
world have become victimized by such terri- 
ble dangers that we dare not raise a finger 
in defense of those suffering under alien re- 
gimes and under inhuman tyrants. Still, I 
firmly believe that there is hope in the 
Ukrainian struggle against communist tyr- 
anny, and as long as the Ukrainians retain 
that hope, and abide by their spirit for inde- 
pendence, their righteous cause shall never 
die. 

For over fifty years Communists have ruled 
Ukraine with an iron hand. They have turned 
that fair land into a large prison house. Since 
1920 there has not been any semblance of 
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freedom in the country. The tyrants in the 
Kremlin have seen to it that there will be no 
trace of any Western trappings in the coun- 
try. In this darkness and depression there is 
one indestructible, ineradicable element of 
encouragement, That is the Ukrainian’s in- 
nate and inborn desire for freedom and in- 
dependence, his undying yearning for liberty. 
Fortunately neither the tyrants in the Krem- 
lin, nor their minions in the Ukraine, can 
extinguish this spirit. As long as it is kept 
alive, as long as the ideal of national freedom 
is cherished by the Ukrainian people, no dic- 
tatorship can rob them of their right to 
freedom. And as long as they cling to that 
Spirit, they will never give up their resistance 
to the Communist tyrants. 

Iam indeed glad to take part in the ob- 
servance of the 53rd anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day. I ardently hope that the 
oppressed Ukrainians will soon regain their 
freedom and live in peace in their beloved 
homeland. 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit as 
part of my remarks today the material 
that was previously referred to in my 
statement: 

[From America, Jan. 4, 1971] 
THE CULTURE DECIMATORS ARE AT WORK 
(By Edith Kermit Rooseveit) 


WasHincton.—A singular document has 
been smuggled out of the Soviet Union. It 
is a protest by Valentyn Moroz, a teacher and 
historian in Ukraine, over the calculated 
destruction of priceless and irreplaceable 
Ukrainian works of art, 

Last month, the Associated Press reported 
that Moroz, about 35, had been tried near 
Lviv, near the Polish border, and sentenced 
to nine years in a prison camp on charges 
of writing anti-Soviet “propaganda.” The 
particular document that he authored, en- 
titled “A Chronicle of Resistance in Ukraine,” 


is one of his pamphlets used in evidence 
against him. Moroz already has served a Six- 
year prison sentence on an identical charge. 


DELIBERATE DESTRUCTION 


Moroz's 14-page account, which is being 
distributed by the Ukrainian Information 
Service Smoloskyp (P.O, Box 6066, Patter- 
son Station, Baltimore, Md., 21231), describes 
how the destruction of Ukrainian cultural 
and religious symbols is deliberately plotted 
and carried out for political reasons by the 
KGB or Communist secret police. 

By the destruction of Ukrainian culture, 
Russian Communists seek to destroy forever 
the potential for building a Ukrainian na- 
tion. About 30 million Ukrainians reside in 
the territory of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Like other nationalities in the 
USSR, they are a breeding ground for dis- 
sent that the Kremlin must consider in 
pursuing its aggressive foreign policy. (In 
1918, Ukraine enjoyed a brief period as an 
independent Republic incorporated again 
into the Russian empire). 

In his account, Moroz tells how in 1969 
the works of Michael Boychuk, a Ukrainian 
painter who died in a Russian concentration 
camp, were burned under the orders of Vasyl 
Lyubchyk, a Communist official who was in 
charge of cultural monuments and libraries 
in Lviv. 

SCULPTURE AND GRAPHIC ART 


Moroz charges that in the same year, 
works burned by Communist authorities 
from the Lviv Museum included those of 
Alexander Archipenko, a Ukranian-Ameri- 
can sculptor known for abstract figures and 
Yury Narbut, a graphic artist. Narbut’s works 
were banned in Soviet Ukraine during Stal- 
in’s time and later rehabilitated. Now, in 
this era of a supposed “thaw,” we have wit- 
nessed their actual physical destruction. 
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Moroz’s account of the destruction of 
Ukrainian art treasures reveal the thorough- 
ness with which this is being undertaken. He 
writes: 

“The Lviv Museum of Ukrainian Art or- 
ganized a special section of ‘ideologically 
harmful’ art (virtually a death chamber) 

=>. composed of Ukrainian classics.” 

Moroz relates how Lyubchyk received or- 
ders to prepare lists of the art to be destroyed. 
A government commission reviewed these 
lists. Not only were the century-old Ukrain- 
ian graphics in the Lviv Museum ordered 
destroyed by fire last year but more recently, 
the libraries in Kiev, Kartu, Ashkhabad and 
Samarkand also were burned down by gov- 
ernment decree. 


FEMALE DECIMATOR 


Lyubchyk, Moroz says, has a feminine 
counterpart known simply as. “Lituyeva." 
As former curator of the Stanislaviv Regional 
Museum, “Lituyeva” carried out her role as 
“cultural decimator.” Beginning in 1953, she 
destroyed such unique art objects as those 
by the famous Ukrainian potter, Alexander 
Bakhmetyuk, and the works of Yuri Shkr- 
blyak and his sons, Vasyl and Mykola, en- 
gravers from the Carpathian region. 

According to Moroz, former KGB officiais, 
identified as Atamanyuk and his successor, 
Derevyanko, were given responsibilities in 
the Ivano-Frankivsk region in Ukraine for 
religious matters—meaning for the destruc- 
tion of synogogs, churches and crosses. Last 
year, he relates, & wooden crucifix dating back 
to the 15th Century was thrown from a 
height of eight meters during an aeronauti- 
cal construction project in Zhydachiy, in the 
Lviv region. 

The KGB also is paying bands of young 
Communist “activists” 25 karbovantsi (about 
$25) to destroy the remaining crosses which 
can be found at crossroads in Western 
Ukraine. These are known as “crosses of free- 
dom” because they were erected at the time 
when serfdom was abolished. 


AGREEMENT IN UNESCO 


Ironically, during the second session of 
the UNESCO’s General Assembly, the Ukrain- 
ian Communist delegation supported the 
“basic agreement of mutual recognition of 
art valuables.” Western delegates to UNESCO 
now have the opportunity to bring up the 
question of how the burning of libraries, art 
works and crosses in Ukraine violates that 
agreement. 


THREE DECADES or UCCA: 1940-70 
FOUNDING OF UCCA 


In this year of 1970 the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America (UCCA), a na- 
tionwide organization of over 2,000,000 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, is complet- 
ing three decades of a fruitful and dynamic 
existence. 

The UCCA was founded on May 24, 1940 
in Washington, D.C., when 805 delegates 
from 168 localities, representing 2,000 Ukrai- 
nian organizations, decided to form a per- 
manent body of Americans of Ukrainian 
origin which would seek a unified effort on 
behalf of the captive Ukrainian nation. 

In one of its Resolutions, the newly- 
founded UCCA stated: 


“We again declare to America and to the 
whole world that Ukraine wants to be, can 
be, and must be an independent state; that 
recognition of its rights to self-determina- 
tion and independence on an equal footing 
with other peoples is in the interest of its 
people and in the interest of peace in Eu- 
rope...” 

The UCCA supported fully the United 
States in its war efforts against the Axis 
Powers and pledged its unswerving dedica- 
tion to the principles of the American way 
of life and the republican form of govern- 
ment. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF UCCA 


First Concress of UCCA: Was held on 
May 24, 1940 in Washington, D.C., which 
gave birth to the UCCA. Nicholas Murashko, 
then president of the Ukrainian National 
Association, was elected first president of the 
UCCA. 

SECOND CONGRESS of UCCA: On January 22; 
1944, 230 delegates gathered in Philadelphia, 
Pa. for the Second Congress. It approved a 
Ukrainian American war bond drive, author- 
ized the establishment of the United Ukrat- 
nian American Relief Committee (UUARC), 
instituted The Ukrainian Quarterly, and de- 
cided to send a delegation to the conference 
of the United Nations in San Francisco, 
which was to be held immediately after the 
war. Stephen Shumeyko was elected presi- 
dent of the UCCA. 

TuHirp Concress oF UCCA: On May 31, 
and June 1, 1946, the Third Congress was 
held in Washington, D.C. with 322 dele- 
gates attending. The Congress adopted the 
By-Laws of the UCCA and authorized its re- 
elected president, Stephen Shumeyko, to 
go to Paris and present a memorandum on 
the plight of Ukraine to the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

FOURTH CoNGRESS OF UCCA; Was held on 
November 5 and 6, 1949 in Washington, D.C. 
at which 308 delegates took part, among them 
many newly-arrived Ukrainian refugees and 
displaced persons, One of the most important 
features of the Congress was the establish- 
ment of the Ukrainian National Fund (UNF) 
which became the financial basis of all UCCA 
activities and operations. Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor of economics at Georgetown 
University, was elected president of the 
UCCA. 


President Truman’s message to the UCCA 


On November 2, 1949, President Harry S. 
Truman sent a message to the Fourth Con- 
gress of the UCCA, which stated: 

“The fourth national gathering of lead- 
ers of various groups from all American citi- 
zens of Ukrainian origin offers a suitable oc- 
casion to congratulate you and the men and 
women you represent upon your fine con- 
tributions to American life. 

“You are to be commended for your in- 
terest in and participation in our democracy 
and also for your interest in and efforts to 
aid your kinsmen overseas who are not able 
to enjoy the benefits of a society which we 
in the United States are fortunate to en- 
joys 

FirtH Concnress or UCCA: On July 4, 5 and 
6, 1952 the Fifth Congress was held in New 
York City, in which 799 delegates, represent- 
ing 599 organizations, took part. The New 
York Times, in its editorial on July 4, 1952 
praised the UCCA, “for those of Ukrainian 
origin in this country have played a proud 
and useful role among the many peoples 
whose blending has made our country great 
.. .’ A special consolidation platform was 
adopted in order to draw the remaining 
Ukrainian organizations into the fold of the 
UCCA. The Hon. Oscar L, Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was the principal speak- 
er at the banquet. Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky was 
reelected president of the UCCA. 

Srxrn Concress or UCCA: Was held on 
May 28, 29 and 30, 1955 in New York City, 
with 430 delegates and 35 members of the 
UCCA Board of Directors attending. Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky and Dmytro Halychyn were 
elected chairman and president of the UCCA, 
respectively. 

President Eisenhower’s message 
to the UCCA 

On the occasion of the 40th anniversary 
of Ukraine’s independence, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, on January 19, 1958, sent a 
telegram to the UCCA; which read: 

“To Members and Guests of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, I send 
greetings. 
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“The Ukrainians who have emigrated to 
this country have brought with them cul- 
tural and spiritual values which have con- 
tributed much to the American heritage. 
Holding in common the right of all peoples 
to determine freely their own form of, goy- 
ernment, we share a basic concern for the 
privileges and responsibilities of free- 
dom... .” 

SEVENTH Concress oF UCCA: Was held on 
February 21, 22 and 23, 1959 in Washington, 
D.C., with 331 delegates attending. Vice Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nizon, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, and former President: Har- 
ry S. Truman sent messages. Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky and Dmytro Halychyn were res 
elected chairman and president of the UCCA, 
respectively. 

E1cuHtH Concress or UCCA: Was held on 
October 12, 13 and 14, 1962 in New York City, 
with 839 delegates attending. At this Con- 
gress it was decided that individual contrib- 
utors to the UNF would be entitled to send 
their delegates to the UCCA Congress, along 
with delegates from member-organizations. 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky was elected president 
of the UCCA. 

President Kennedy’s message 
to the UCCA 

On October 12, 1962 President John F. 
Kennedy, in a telegram to the Eighth Con- 
gress of the UCCA, stated: 

“Tt is both natural and desirable that, 
while entering wholeheartedly into their 
responsibilities as members of the American 
community, those of our citizens who 
share a proud common heritage should 
voluntarily join together in free association 
to honor that heritage and to advance shared 
interests. It would be surprising and also 
contrary to American traditions if our citi- 
zens of Ukrainian descent failed to retain 
interest in their former homelands or to 
show concern for the fate and future of 
Ukrainians there . ... In accord with such 
sentiments and expressing the will of the 
American people, the United States Govern- 
ment strongly supports the just aspirations 
and rights of all peoples to national inde- 
pendence, governments of their own choosing 
and the employment of fundamental rights 
and freedom .. .” 

Ninth Congress of UCCA: Was held on Oc- 
tober 7, 8 and 9, 1966 in New York City, with 
517 delegates attending. For the first time 
delegates chosen from contributors to the 
UNF took part in the Congress. Five of 58 
central organizations abstained from taking 
part in the Congress, but remained in the 
system of the UCCA, The gathering received 
greetings from His Eminence Joseph Cardinal 
Slipy, Archbishop-Mayor of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church. Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky was 
re-elected president of the UCCA. 


President Johnson greets Ukrainian American 
community 


On May 22, 1965, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, in a congratulatory telegram on the 
completion of the Shevchenko Monument in 
Washington, D.C., stated: 

“May thousands who will look upon this 
monument to Taras Shevchenko be ever re- 
minded of his dedication to the ideas of hu- 
man rights and the equality of mankind. 
May they be reminded, too, that this is a 
cause which has not yet been fully won as 
long as there are still bonds of servitude 
which keep men from enjoying their rights 
and their liberties anywhere in the 
world...” 

Tenth Congress of UCCA: Held on Octo- 
ber 24, 25 and 26, 1969 in New York City, 
drew 510 delegates-from 1,200 societies, clubs 
and organizations, and was dedicated to the 
late Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, outstanding 
Ukrainian scholar and statesman. The work 
of the Congress itself was carried out by con- 
vention committees. At the banquet the 
principal speaker was the Hon. John H. 
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Chafee, Secretary of the Navy, who read a 
message from President Richard M. Nixon, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky was reelected president of 
the UCCA for the seventh consecutive term. 


President Nixon’s message to the UCCA 


Dated October 16, 1969, the message of 
President Richard M. Nixon to the UCOA, 
read; 

“My warm greetings to all who are taking 
part in the Tenth Triennial Congress of 
Americans of Ukrainian Ancestry. 

“In a nation whose greatness is derived in 
large measure from its diversity, you have 
played a most constructive and meaningful 
role. 

“Your rich culture, customs and patriotic 
spirit have been matched only by your in- 
yee bi and willingness to serve the public 
good, t 

“As President, I am deeply grateful for the 
support and encouragement I derive from 
within your ránks. And I welcome your assist- 
ance in the years ahead as we seek together 
to build the kind of society—and world—in 
which we have committed our hearts as well 
as our minds and hands .. .” 

PRINCIPAL UCCA OFFICERS DURING THREE 
DECADES 


Presidents: Nicholas Murashko (1940-44) 
(7); Stephen Shumeyko (1944-49) (+); Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky (1949-70). 

Executive Vice Presidents: Dmytro Haly- 
chyn (f) and President (1955-1961), Joseph 
Lesawyer. 

Vice Presidents: Anthony Batiuk, Steph- 
ania Bodnarchuk, V.R. Msgr. Myroslaw 
Charyna, Anna Cherniaysky, Philip Demian, 
Michael Dutkevich, Lev Futala, Dr. Walter 
Gallan, Helen F. Lototsky, Volodymyr Masur, 
Theodore Mynyk, John Panchuk, Esq., Steph- 
ania Pushkar, Dr. Volodymyr Pushkar, Eu- 
gene Rohach, Vasyl Shabatura, Olena Stogryn 
(7), and Prof. Michael Vetukhiy (+). 

Secretaries: Anthony Curkovsky (7), 
Stephen Kurlak, Eva Piddubchyshyn, Theo- 
dore Mynyk, Ignatius M, Billinsky, Dr. Mat- 
thew Stachiw, Dr. Mykola Cenko, and Stephen 
Sprynsky. 

Treasurers: Stepan Korpan, Michael Piz- 
nak, Esq., Joseph Lesawyer, Dr. Jaroslaw 
Padoch, and Peter Pucilo. 

Executive Director: Stephen J. Jarema, Esq. 

General Counsels: Michael Piznak, Esq. 
and John H. Roberts, Esq. 

Editors: The Ukrainian Quarterly: Dr. 
Nicholas D. Chubaty (1944-1957); Dr. Walter 
Dushnyck (1957— ). 

The Ukrainian Bulletin: Dr. Walter Du- 
shnyck (1948-1970); Roman Olesnicki, Esq. 
(interim: 1954-1955). 

Auditing Committee (Chairmen): Vasyl 
Shabatura, Roman Slobodian, Dr, Roman 
Huhlewych, and John Wynnyk. 

Office Managers: Julian Revay, 
Mudry (7), and Ivan Bazarko. 

Staff Members: Vera A. Dowhan, Secretary, 
Washington Bureau of UCCA, Volodymyr 
Hirniak (t), Dr. Volodymyr Kalyna (t), 
Theodore Kachaluba, Dr. Roman Klufas, 
Eleanor Kulchytsky, Roman Olesnicki, Esq; 
Andrew Lastowecky, Dr. Ivanna Mirchuk- 
Ratych, Victor Paclawsky (7), Victor Pry- 
chodko, Peter Sahaidachny, Dr. Vincent 
Shandor, George Tamarsky, and Maria Zuk, 

PRESENT EXECUTIVE BOARD OF UCCA 


President: Prof. Lev. E. Dobriansky, George- 
town Univ., Washington, D.C. 

Executive Vice President: Joseph Lesaw- 
yer, Jersey City, N.J. 

Vice President: Anthony Batiuk, Scranton, 


Vasyl 


Pa. 
Very Rev. Msgr. M. Charyna, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Lev Futala, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Stephania Pushkar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretaries: Ignatius M. Billinsky, Phil- 
adephia, Pa. 

Stephen Sprynsky, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer: Peter Pucilo, Jersey City, N.J. 
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Administrative Director: 
New, York, N.Y. 

General Counsel: John H. Roberts, Esq., 
New York, N.Y. 

Youth Coordinator: Mykola Semanyshyn, 
Irvington, N.J. 

Editor: Dr. Walter Dushnyck, New York, 


Ivan Bazarko, 


. Bohdan T. Hnatiuk, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Bohdan Kowal, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Walter Gallan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theodore Mynyk, Scranton, Pa. 

Volodymyr Masur, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Matthew Stachiw, Scranton, Pa. 

William Dubetz, New York, N.Y. 

Bohdan Shebunchak, M.D., Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Petro Samojliw, New York, N.Y. 

Ewhen Lozynskj, New York, N.Y. 

Prof. Petro J. Stercho, Narberth, Pa. 

Leonid Pacholuk, New York, N.Y. 

John Chomko, Passaic, N.J. 

Dementij Melnyk, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Edward Zarsky, New York, N.Y. 

Andrij Chornodolskyj, Baltimore, Md. 

Omelan Pleszkewycz, Chicago, NI. 

Staff Administrator: Ivan Bazarko, New 
York, N.Y. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF UCCA ACTIVITIES IN THREE 
DECADES 

First Decade—1940-50: 

The most outstanding activities of the 
UCCA in the first decade of its existence are 
summarized briefly below: 

Reactivization of the UCCA during World 
War II (1944); 

Founding of The Ukrainian Quarterly 
(1944) ; 

Establishment of the United Ukranian 
American Relief Committee (UUARC) in 
1944; 

UCCA delegation to the U.N. Conference in 
San Francisco in 1945 (Stephen Shumeyko, 
Prof. Alexander A. Granovsky and Bohdan 
Katamay); 

UCCA delegate at the Peace Conference in 
Paris in 1946 (Stephen Shumeyko); 

UCCA helped in establishment of Pan- 
American Ukrainian Conference (PAUC) in 
1947; 

Founding of The Ukrainian Bulletin 
(1948); 

Campaign for the enactment of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act (1948); 

Campaign for the establishment of the 
Ukrainian Section of the “Voice of America”; 

Establishment of the Ukrainian National 
Fund (UNF) in 1949. 

Second Decade—1950-60: 

Establishment of UCCA Office and adminis- 
trative staff in 1950, and network of UCCA 
branches throughout the United States; 

UCCA efforts for ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention by the U.S. Government 
(1951); 

UCCA participation in U.S. psychological 
warfare program; UCCA Mission to Europe: 
Lev E. Dobriansky, Dmytro Halychyn, Walter 
Dushnyck and Stephen J. Jarema (1952-— 
1953); 

UCCA witnesses before the Kersten Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, in Wash- 
ington (1954); 

UCCA participation in American political 
party conventions: Democratic Party (Ste- 
phen J. Jaremo, Walter Dushnyck and Joseph 
Lesawyer) and Republican Party (Lev E. Do- 
briansky, Dmytro Halychyn, Michael Piznak, 
John Duzhansky and Walter T. Darmopray 
in 1952, 1956 and 1960 (and also in 1964 and 
1968) ; 

jaN arranged annual observances Of 
Ukrainian Independence anniversaries in the 
U.S. Cóngress; 

UCCA delegate (Walter Dushnyck) to the 
Preparatory Conference for the World Anti- 
Communist Congress in Mexico City, in 
March, 1958; 
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UCCA hearings in U.S. Congress (Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, Prof. Roman Smal-Stock!), 
and several other leaders (The Crimes of 
Khrushchev, Part TI, in 1959); 

UCCA participants at Colgate University 
Foreign Policy Conferences (Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, Dr. Vincent Skandor and Walter 
Dushnyck); 

UCCA campaign for “Captive Nations Week 
Resolution” which, authored by UCCA Presi- 
dent Lev E. Dobriansky, was enacted by the 
U.S. Congress on July 17, 1959 (Public Law 
86-90); 

UCCA directed nationwide protests against 
the visit of Nikita S. Khrushchev to the 
United Nations in New York in 1959. 

Third Decade—1960-70: 

Mass protests and demonstrations by 
UCCA against Khrushchev’s second visit to 
the United States (1960); 

UCCA secured recognition of Ukraine and 
the Ukranian language in the U.S. Popula- 
tion Census; 

UCCA sponsored U.S. Congressional Resolu- 
tion on Shevchenko Statue (Public Law 86- 
749), enacted on September 13, 1960; 

Establishment of the “Shevchenko Memo- 
rial Committee of America” and the “Shev- 
chenko Freedom Award”; in a decade 54 
awards were presented to various Ukrainian 
and American leaders, including former Pres- 
idents Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies at the Shev- 
chenko Monument site on September 21, 1963 
in Washington, D.C.; 

Unveiling of the Shevchenko Monument on 
June 27, 1964 in Washington, D.C., in which 
ceremony over 100,000 persons took part, and 
at which former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was principal speaker; 

UCCA Resolution in support of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Patriarchate (1964): 

Editor of UCCA publications, W. Dushnyck 
Was accredited correspondent at Ecumenical 
Council in Rome (1963 and 1964); 

The UCCA sponsored a “Festival of Ukrain- 
ian Dance and Music” at the New York's 
World Fair in 1964 and 1965; at the 1964 pro- 
gram there was also a fashion show of his- 
torical Ukrainian women’s folk costumes; 

Annual participation of UCCA President 
Lev E. Dobriansky in the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League conferences in Taipei, 
Manila, Seoul, Saigon, Tokyo and Bangkok; 

Active UCCA participation in All-Ameri- 
can Conference to Combat Communism, 
Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Decent (CACEED), and 
American Committee for the Liberation of 
the Non-Russian Peoples of the USSR; 

His Eminence Joseph Cardinal Slipy, Arch- 
bishop-Major of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, Metropolitan John Theodorovich of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Chureh in the U.S.A. 
and Metropolitan Ambrose Senyshym of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in the United 
States, greeted the IXth Congress of the 
UCCA, which met in the fall of 1966 in New 
York; 

UCCA contribution to establishment of the 
World Congress of Free Ukrainians (WCFU) 
and its General Secretariat, in November, 
1967 in New York; members of the Presidium 
for 1970-72 are Joseph Lesawyer—president; 
Ignatius M. Billinsky—secretary general; Dr. 
Bohdan Hnatiuk—treasurer; and Dr. Mat- 
thew Stachiw, Julian Revay and Archbishop 
Mstyslav Skrypnyk—members of the Secre- 
tariat; 

UCCA-led protests against arrests and 
trials of Ukrainian intellectuals by the Com- 
munist regime in Ukraine; participation of 
UCO delegate Dr. Walter Dushnyck at the 
U.N. International Conference on Human 
Rights, held in April-May, 1968 in Teheran, 
Tran; 


UGCA welcomed warmly His Eminence 
Joseph Cardinal Slipy during his triumphant 
visit in the United States in July and August, 
1968; 
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UCCA protest against renewed persecution 
of Ukrainian Catholic Church as revealed by 
arrest and trial of Archbishop Vasyl Welych- 
koysky and many priests in Ukraine in 1969; 
protest sent to U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant: 

UCCA delegation at audience with His 
Eminence Maximilian Cardinal de Fursten- 
berg, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Eastern Churches, during which a mem- 
orandum to the Holy Father was submitted 
in support of a Ukrainian Catholic Patri- 
archate; 

UCC supported relief campaign for Ukrain- 
jan victims of earthquake in Banja 
Luka, Yugoslavia in 1969; visit to Yugoslavia 
by UCCA officers, J. Lesawyer, UCCA execu- 
tive vice-president, and Dr. Walter Gallan, 
executive board member. 

UCCA PUBLICATIONS 

(a) Regular Publications: 

In this era of mass communication media, 
UCCA publications play a vital and impor- 
tant part in making the Ukrainian problem 
known throughout the world. 

The Ukrainian Quarterly, founded in 1944, 
has served as an important medium of UCCA 
enlightenment and educational policies and 
information. By December 1969, the 25th 
anniversary of The Ukrainian Quarterly, a 
total of 98 issues had appeared with an im- 
pressive number of 224,000 copies. It reaches 
hundreds of the most important libraries, 
government and newspaper offices, universi- 
ties and scientific institutions in the United 
States and Canada, and 62 other countries, 
including several behind the Iron Curtain. 
The greatest compliment paid the UCCA 
journal came from the organ of the Czech- 
oslovak Academy of Sciences (Slovansky 
Prehled, No. 3, 1966), which listed the UCCA 
and The Ukrainian Quarterly among 12 top 
American “Kremlinologist” centers. 

The Ukrainian Bulletin, founded in 1948 
(which was merged with The Ukrainian 
Quarterly at the beginning of 1970), had been 
appearing as an organ of the PAUC (1948- 
1951); from 1951 as the organ of the UCCA. 
All in all, some 1,615,000 copies have been 
distributed throughout the world, with un- 
biased information on Ukraine and the 
Ukrainian people. 

In addition, the UCCA publishes the Con- 
gress News (Kongresovi Visti) and UCCA 
News (Visti UKKA), which have been ap- 
pearing for the past 20 years as supplements 
of Svoboda, America, Narodna Volya and the 
Ukrainian National Word. 

(b) Books and Pamphlets: 

During its 30 years, the UCCA has pub- 
lished a great number of books, pamphlets 
and Congressional reprints, which were dis- 
seminated throughout the world. Most im- 
portant among them are: 

Ukrainian Resistance; Experience with 
Russia (Vasyl Hryshko); Ukraine in Foreign 
Descriptions and Commentaries (Volody- 
myr Sichynsky); In Quest of Freedom (Wal- 
ter Dushnyck); Persecution and Destruc- 
tion of the Ukrainian Church by the Russian 
Bolsheviks (Gregory Luznycky); The Ori- 
gins of the Soviet Regime in Ukraine and 
Ukraine and Russia (Matthew Stachiw); 
Ukrainians and Jews; Father Agapius Hon- 
charenko: First Ukrainian Priest in Amer- 
ica (Theodore Luciw) and others. 

Among Congressional reprints the most 
important are: Communist Takeover and Oc- 
eupation of Ukraine; The Crime and Khrush- 
chev, Part II; Europe’s Freedom. Fighter: 
Taras Shevchenko, 1814-1861; and several 
Ukrainian Independence Day and Captive 
Nations Week brochures, 


UCCA EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
The UCCA Educational Council, headed by 
Dr. Edward Zarsky, is one of the very vital 
sectors of UCCA activities, It has under its 
jurisdiction 75 Ukrainian schools, with 495 
classes and 392 teachers. 
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Over 29,000 pupils receive instruction in 
the Ukrainian language, history, literature 
and geography in Ukrainian schools in the 
U.S.A, The UCCA Educational Council super- 
vises 75 Ukrainian schools with over 5,000 
pupils; the Ukrainian Orthodox Church in 
the U.S.A. operates 38 Ukrainian Schools with 
1,300 pupils and 43 Sunday schools with 
2,000 pupils; the UCCA Educational Council 
cooperates with the Supreme School Council 
(Holovna Shkilna Rada) of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Consistory; 

It also cooperates with the Ukrainian 
Catholic diocesan school authorities which 
have 20,000 pupils in 30 full-day parochial 
and 257 Saturday schools and 22 kindergar- 
tens; 

It publishes textbooks, embracing over 30 
titles with a total of 150,000 copies. These 
textbooks are used by Ukrainians in several 
countries. 

It trains qualified teachers in a number of 
pedagogical institutes in New York, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Chicago, 


UCCA YOUTH DEPARTMENT 


The UCCA Youth Department, headed by 
coordinator Mykola Semanyshyn, has the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

To coordinate common activities of youth 
organizations within the system of the 
UCCA; 

To initiate its own general programs; 

To provide forums for the exchange of 
views and seek solutions of common prob- 
lems, and to make contact and maintain 
friendly relationship with other organiza- 
tions; 

To Serve as a link between the UCCA Ex- 
ecutive Board and youth organizations. 

The UCCA Youth Coordinator operates 
through the Conference of Youth Organiza- 
tions, consisting of the following members: 

Ukrainian Scouts Association (PLAST), 
Ukrainian Youth Association of America 
(SUMA), Federation of Ukrainian Student 
Associations of America (SUSTA), League of 
Ukrainian Orthodox Youth, League of Ukrai- 
nian Catholic Youth, Ukrainian Youth Lea- 
gue of North America (UYL-NA), Association 
of Ukrainian Student Youth (TUSM), Aca- 
demic Association (ZAREVO) and the Union 
of Ukrainian American Sports Associations 
(SUAST). 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL FUND 


In 1970, the UCCA is also observing the 
20th anniversary of the Ukrainian National 
Fund (UNF), established in 1949 at the 
Fourth UCCA Congress, but put in effect in 
1950. 

The UNP is the financial basis of all UCCA 
activities and operations. From January 1, 
1950 to December 31, 1969 the UNF collected 
a total of $1,708,320.25, which makes an aver- 
age of $86,000.00 a year, contributed by the 
Ukrainian community for the UCCA. The 
average yearly contribution was between 
$5.00 and $10.00 from a total of 12,000 con- 
tributors, which is hardly adequate, to say 
the least; 

On the basis of conservative estimates, the 
UNF should have at least 100,000 contrib- 
utors a year, who should donate a mini- 
mum of $1,000,000 per year. In comparison 
with other ethnic groups in the United 
States, the Ukrainian group is not on a par 
with them as far as financial contributions 
are concerned. 

On the 30th Anniversary of the UCCA and 
the 20th Anniversary of the UNF, the UCCA 
is striving to increase the number of its 
contributors who would insure the financial 
basis of the UCCA so that it could operate 
more effectively and attain its objectives; 

If there are over 2 million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent in the United States, there 
must be found at least 100,000 of them who 
understand and support the objectives of 
the UCCA, 
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UCCA BRANCHES 


The UCCA is carrying out its objectives 
through close cooperation with its branches 
and member organizations. In 1955 there 
were a total of 134 UCCA Branches; at the 
10th Congress of the UCCA in 1969, the UCCA 
had 59 national or central organizations, and 
93 UCCA Branches. 

The UCCA Branch is a pivotal unit of the 
UCCA. It implements all decisions of the 
UCCA, such as observances of ‘Ukrainian 
Independence Day,” “Captive Nations Week,” 
contacts U.S. legislators, local press, radio 
and TV media, and collects funds for the 
UNF. 

UCCA Branches are operating in the fol- 
lowing states: Arizona—1l; California—2; 
Colorado—1; Connecticut—9; Delaware—1; 
District of Columbia—1; Tllinois—1; In- 
diana—3; Kansas—1; Maryland—l1; Mas- 
sachusetts—2; Michigan—3; Minnesota—1; 
Missouri—1; Nebraska—2; New Hampshire— 
1; New Jersey—12; New York—19; North 
Dakota—1l1; Ohio—7; Oregon—i; Pennsyl- 
vania—17; Rhode Island—2; Texas—1; 
Utah—1; and Wisconsin—1. 

Not all UCCA Branches are effective and 
responsive. Some of them, however, are 
known for specific activities. 

The UCCA Branches in New Haven, Conn. 
(president Dr. Michael Snihurovych) and 
in North Dakota (president Dr. Anthony 
Zukowsky) maintain excellent contacts with 
American press, radio and TV media. UCCA 
Branches in New York (president Dr. Roman 
Huhlewych, and fund collectors Stephen 
Chuma and E. Manatsky), Philadelphia 
(president Dr. Ivan Skalchuk and fund col- 
lector T. Teshchuk), in Newark (president 
Yaroslav Rak, fund collector M. Kornylo) 
and in Detroit-East and Hamtramck (presi- 
dent Walter Tustaniwsky and fund collector 
A. Kobylansky) are best Known for their 
effective fund-raising. UCCA Branches in 
Lorain, Ohio (president Prof. A, Karmazyn 
and fund collectors B. Kraichyk and S. Shu- 
ya) and in Willimantic, Conn. (president 
M. Tymkiw and fund collector V. Holovach) 
succeeded in embracing the entire Ukrainian 
community into the system of the UNF. The 
League of Americans of Ukrainian Descent in 
Chicago, a branch of the UCCA (president 
Taras Shpikula, fund collector Volodymyr 
Nychay) contributes to the best organized 
“Captive Nations Week” observance each 
year. The President of the UCCA Branch 
in Minneapolis, Minn., Proj. Alerander A. 
Granovsky, is one of the outstanding Ukrain- 
ian political and cultural leaders in the 
United States. 

These are only a few examples, but there 
are many other UCCA branches which are 
very active and effective, but it is impossible 
to enumerate them all, for lack of space. 


HOW CAN YON HELP THE UCCA? 


Any American of Ukrainian background 
who shares the political and educational ob- 
jectives of the UCCA, could become a UCCA 
member by: 

Being a regular contributor to the UNF by 
donating at least $15.00 each year; 

Taking part in all UCCA activities, on the 
local and national levels; 

Subscribing to its publications; 

Responding to all its appeals and support- 
ing its activities for the beenfit of the captive 
Ukrainian people and the preservation of the 
United States as a free and independent 
nation. 


VOICE FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


The UCCA and The Ukrainian Quarterly 
were listed among 12 top American univer- 
sities and institutes engaged in serious stud- 
ies on the Soviet Union, by the official jour- 
nal of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
in Prague. The article, written by Emil Sip, 
titled “American ‘Kremlinologists,’ Their 
Activities and Institutes,” appeared in the 
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No. 3, 1966 issue of Slovansky Prehled (The 
Slavic Review), published by the Czechoslo- 
vak Academy of Sciences in Prague, 

Other U.S, universities and institutes men- 
tioned are the Russian Institutes at Colum- 
bia and Harvard, the Hoover Institution, the 
M.LT., the RAND R & D Organization, and 
Special research institutes at the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, George Washington, and 
Berkeley, the “Free Europe” Committee and 
the Council on Foreign Relations. The article 
stated: 

“We are concerned with the serious publi- 
cations, the result of scientific work at uni- 
versities and scientific institutes, produced 
by groups and individuals .. . [This] seri- 
ous scientific work is based on the collec- 
tion and study of the greatest amount of 
available facts, which are credible and which 
endeavor to arrive at the most reliable and 
objective conclusions’. . .” 

In 1962 the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America and the Shevchenko Memo- 
rial Committee of America established the 
“Shevchenko Freedom Award” to be pre- 
sented to those outstanding Americans, 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, and others 
in recognition of their distinguished service 
to the cause of Ukrainian freedom and that 
of the captive nations in general. The first 
recipients were presented the award during 
the VIIth Congress of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, held in the fall of 1962, 
and others during the ground-breaking cere- 
monies and the unyeiling of the Shevchenko 
statue in Washington, D.C. In 1963 and 1964, 
respectively, and subsequently during ob- 
Servances of Ukraine’s independence anni- 
versaries on January 22, during the World 
Congress of Free Ukrainians in 1967, finally, 
during the [Xth and Xth Congresses of 
Americans of Ukrainian Descent, held in 
1966 and 1969, 

Thus far 55 distinguished individuals, in- 
cluding two U.S. Presidents and a head of 
foreign state, received this historical award. 
They are, in alphabetical order, as follows: 

The late Hon. Alvin M. Bentley; Prof. An- 
thony T. Bouscaren; Ignatius M. Billinsky; 
Rev. Dr. Bernard Braskamp; the Hon. William 
G. Bray; the Hon. John H. Buchanan; Gen- 
eralissimo Chiank Kai-shek, President of the 
Republic of China; the Hon. John H. Demp- 
sey; the Hon. Edward J. Derwinski; the Right 
Hon; John G. Deifenbaker, former Prime Min- 
ister of Canada; the late Hon. Everett M. 
Dirksen; Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky; the Hon. 
Thomas J. Dodd; the Hon. Peter N. Domi- 
nick; the Hon. Thaddeus J. Dulski; Dr. Wal- 
ter Dushnyck; the late John Duzansky; the 
late Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States; the Hon. Leonard Farb- 
stein; Hon. Michael A. Feighan; the Hon. 
Daniel J. Flood; the Hon, Gerald R. Ford; Dr. 
Walter Gallan; Prof. Alexander A. Granovsky; 
the late Dmytro Halychyn; Rev: Dr. Frederick 
B. Harris; the Hon. Hubert H, Humphrey, for- 
mer Vice President of the United States; the 
Hon, Jacob K. Javits; the Hon. Paul Jones; 
the Hon. Kenneth B. Keating; the Hon. Edna 
F. Kelly; the Hon. Charles J. Kersten; the 
Hon, John Lesinski; Joseph Lesawyer; Robert 
J. Lewis; Rey. Edward J. Latch; Helen F. 
Lototsky; the Hon. Ray J. Madden; Prof. Clar- 
ence A. Manning; the Hon. John W. McCor- 
mack; Dr. Edward M. O’Connor; the late Hon: 
Barratt O'Hara; Prof. Michael S. Pap; the 
Hon. William Proxmire; the late Dr. Volody- 
myr Radzykevyych; Julian I, Revay; the Hon. 
Howland H, Sargeant; the Hon, Hugh Scott; 
the late Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki; Dr. Mat- 
thew Stachiw; Rev. Clarence W. Stangohr; 
the Hon. Samuel S. Stratton; Prof, Augustine 
Shtefan; the Hon. Harry S. Truman, former 
President of the United States, and the Hon. 
Milton R. Young, 

The design of all individual award plaques 
as well as this tableau was prepared by Dr. 
Roman S. Holiat of New York. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF UCCA 

The UCCA, as a nationwide representative 
organization of- Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, is a symbol of unity for Ukrainians 
in other countries and a beacon of hope and 
expectation for Ukrainians in the captive 
land. 

It embraces over 1,000 Ukrainian organi- 
gations, such as fraternal benefit lodges, 
women’s, students, youth, veteran associa- 
tions, scientific and cultural associations, as 
well as sports, and other social groups and 
organizations. 

Its uncompromising anti-Communist 
stance is a sharp thorn in the Soviet side, 
evoking charges that the UCCA is a “tool of 
Wall Street and American imperialists.” 

In the fall of 1969 a scathing pamphlet, 
titled “In the Backyards of History,” pub- 
lished in Kiex, assailed the UCCA as a center 
of Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists in the 
United States” and condemned all UCCA ac- 
tivities as the “products and inspiration of 
U.S. intelligence sources.” 

For 30 years the UCCA has stood firmly in 
defense of the Ukrainian people and de- 
fended their rights to freedom and inde- 
pendence, 

Its further success will depend largely on 
your support and generosity, and your un- 
wavering belief that the UCCA will continue 
to play an important role in the preservation 
of freedom in America and in regaining free- 
dom and independence for captive Ukraine. 


H: Res. 102 


Whereas on the all-important issue of 
colonialism the blatant hypocrisy of impe- 
rialist Moscow has not been adequately ex- 
posed by us in the United Nations and else- 
where; and 

Whereas Presidential proclamation desig- 
nating Captive Nations Week summon the 
American people “to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of the people of those captive nations”; 
and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
nine anniversaries of Captive Nations Week 
have clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic 
response of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again 
during the annual observances of Captive 
Nations Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of 
growing free world knowledge of an interest 
in all of the captive nations, and particu- 
larly the occupied non-Russian colonies 
within the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, his- 
tory, and demography, the new famous U-2 
plane flew mostly over captive non-Russian 
territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 

totalitarian slavery versus demo=- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to win 
the psychopolitical cold war by assembling 
and forthrightly utilizing all the truths and 
facts pertaining to the enslaved condition of 
the peoples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
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Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and other subjugated na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would 
help bring to the oppressed Russian people 
their overdue independence from centuries- 
long authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow’s worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in totalis- 
tic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bring into ques- 
tion Moscow's legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states” 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
Subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and politi- 
cal, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week res- 
olution and the eight Presidential proclama- 
tions it 1s in our own strategic interest and 
that of the nontotalitarian free world to 
undertake a continuous and unremitting 
study of all of the captive nations for the 
purpose of developing new approaches and 
fresh ideas for victory in the psychopolitical 
cold war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
& nonpermanent committee which shall be 
knowns as the Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations, The committee shall be 
composed of ten Members of the House, of 
whom not more than six shall be members 
of the same political party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled in 
the same manner as in the case of the origi- 
nal selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. In the absence of the chairman, 
the vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of 
the Russian people, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts concern- 
ing conditions existing in these nations, and 
means by which the United States can assist 
them by peaceful processes in their present 
plight and in their aspiration to regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such In- 
terim reports tc the House of Representatives 
as it deems proper, and shall make its first 
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comprehensive report of the results of its 
inquiry and study, together with its recom- 
mendations, not later than January 31, 1969, 

Src, 4. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times within 
or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable, 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall enjoy a non- 
standing status, performing its duties in the 
course of the Ninety-first Congress and sub- 
ject to renewal only as determined by needs 
in the completion ot its work and further 
purposes of the House of Representatives. 
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(U.S, Foreign Policy for the 1970’s. A New 
Strategy for Peace. A Report to the Congress 
by Richard Nixon, President of the United 
States. The White House, 1970, pp. 160.) 

This extensive report on U.S, foreign policy 
has been cast in book form and is must read- 
ing by all who are concerned with the secur- 
ity of our Nation. The report was originally 
submitted to the Congress in February 1970. 
It was the first of its kind by the President 
of our country, Now it circulates as a book. 
Although many questions remain after a 
careful reading of it, it cannot, however, be 
said that the chief directions and main prin- 
ciples of the Nixon Administration's foreign 
policy aren't clearly spelled out. Moreover, if 
some harbor any doubt about the most fun- 
damental principles underlying our foreign 
policy, their enunciation in this couldn’t be 
more unequivocally stated. 

Since the publication of Khrushchev Re- 
members many obseryers and analysts have 
seized upon the theme of Moscow's influence 
on U.S. election results. Khrushchev boasted 
about the Kremlin’s influencing the election 
of President Kennedy at the beginning of 
the 60's. Now much speculation and talk is 
centered on Moscow’s attitude toward Presi- 
dent Nixon. Analysts seem to agree that the 
Kremlin would enjoy a Nixon defeat in '72 so 
to be able to pursue more liberally its designs 
in the Middle East, Asia and Latin America. 
There can be little doubt that the Kremlin 
strategists have examined meticulously the 
passages of this work. 

Quite a number of issues raised in the 
book are subject to controversy and debate. 
It may be that the preparation of this re- 
port in the White House, rather than the 
scotched one done in the Department of 
State, was attuned to the general character 
of the Congress, particularly on the Senate 
side. Too many compromising points are 
raised on subjects that deserve a more deci- 
sive and accurate statement, For example, in 
context, we are told, “Then, we were con- 
fronted by a monolithic Communist world. 
Today, the mature of that world has 
changed—the power of individual Commu- 
nist nations has grown, but international 
Communist unity has beem shattered. Once a 
unified bloc, its solidarity has been broken 
by the powerful forces of nationalism” (pp. 
2-3). Now, in terms of historical accuracy, 
this is plainly a myth. In point of fact, there 
was never “a monolithic Communist world,” 
even within the Soviet Union itself; the 
forces of nationalism were powerfully at 
work in the USSR since the 20’s; and, objec- 
tively, there is no such thing as an individ- 
ual Communist nation. A captive people 
under an imposed Red regime isn’t suddenly 
transformed into a Communist nation, Fur- 
thermore, to immediately refer to the “Soviet 
Union and Communist China” after this 
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quoted statement would indicate that the 
USSR is concerned as one of the “individual 
Communist nations,” which of course is pat- 
ent nonsense, 

It is points such as these that render this 
work vulnerable to detailed critical attack. 
The work can be said to rest on four para- 
mount “N’s”—New era, Nato, Nixon doctrine, 
and Negotiations. If we were to elaborate 
further on the criticism made above, demon- 
strating the primacy of imperial Soviet Rus- 
sian power and the ultimate survival depend- 
ence of all the Red regimes, including Pei- 
ping, on this power, it would become evident 
that the so-called “New Era” just appears 
to be so. From a realistic viewpoint, the basic 
issues of conflict are the same, the funda- 
mental sources of power are the same, and 
the dominant drives for world domination 
on the part of Moscow are the same. To con- 
tent oneself with the monolith myth is to 
blind oneself to these basic identities of 
twenty years ago and now. 

Another mythical notion that certainly is 
not supported by Russian military doctrine 
is the mutual co-destruction thesis of the 
nuclear age. In this work it is stated, “There 
can be no gain and certainly no victory for 
the power that provokes a thermonuclear 
exchange. Thus, both sides have recognized a 
vital mutual interest in halting the danger- 
ous momentum of the nuclear arms race” 
(p. 8). Obviously, there is no empirical proof 
for this. Assuming requisites of missile ac- 
curacy and the like, damage on both sides 
might be great, but this in itself doesn't 
foreclose the prospect of victory as the war 
shifts from nuclear weapons to conventional 
and revolutionary ones. Also, a technologic 
breakthrough in nuclear missilry could pro- 
duce swift victory either preemptively or by 
blackmail. In short, the mythical notion of 
Nv victory goes back to the Korean War and 
literally predates the missile race. It has 
overshadowed the nuclear arms phenomenon 
as well as Vietnam and our other involve- 


ments. It is not the result of arms nuclear- 
ity but rather of a progressive deterioration 
in national will and moral dedication and 
assertiveness. 

In the light of established Russian Cold 
War tactics, issue can also be taken with 


bland statements of this order: “The inse- 
curity of nations, out of which so much con- 
flict arises, will be eased, and the habits of 
moderation and compromise will be nur- 
tured” (p. 5). The notable fact is that in all 
the critical areas conflict is not the result of 
the insecurity of nations, but that the latter 
results from the former, which is essentially 
and critically fomented by Moscow and Pei- 
ping, either directly or via proxies, such as 
Havana, Hanoi and others. 

Other important highlights of the work 
include Nato, the Nixon doctrine, the na- 
tional security council system, and area 
applications of U.S. foreign policy. The Pres- 
ident minces no words about the strategic 
importance of Western Europe when he states 
that for “the foreseeable future, Europe 
must be the cornerstone of the structure 
of a durable peace” (p. 27). The strength- 
ening of NATO is emphasized, and the crea- 
tion of the Committee on the Challenges of 
Modern. Society is hailed as a new dimen- 
sion. As for the much-discussed Nixon doc- 
trine, its essence is defined in these terms: 
“Its central thesis is that the United States 
will participate in the defense and develop- 
ment of allies and friends, but that America 
cannot—and will not—conceive all the pro- 
grams, execute all the decisions and under- 
take all the defense of the free nations of 
the world” (p. 6). This low-profile and eco- 
nomical pitch has the merit of inducing 
others to assume a fair share of the defense 
burden, but what if another Vietnam emer- 
gency arises on other continents, will we 
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abstain to involve ourselves because of the 
errors of the besieged country? This would 
be a sure way of extending the already long 
list of captive nations. 

In line with the doctrine it can easily be 
stated, “Our cooperation with Asian na- 
tions will be enhanced as they cooperate 
with one another and develop regional in- 
stitutions” (p. 8). But the real question is, 
“By virtue of the fact that "We are a Pacific 
power’ (p. 54) and our power far surpasses 
all others in the aggregate, doesn’t positive 
leadership based on this power call for a 
catalyst to Pacific solidarity?” As to lead- 
ership and the national security council sys- 
tem, the President is correct in saying that 
“Every view and every alternative must have 
a fair hearing. Presidential leadership is not 
the same as ratifying bureaucratic consen- 
sus” (p. 18). However, on the subject of the 
captive non-Russian nations in the USSR, 
it can be held that no fair hearing has as yet 
been extended for this vital issue. 

Pertinent to the preceding observation, the 
sections on the USSR and Eastern Europe 
show the same faulty notions that have 
characterized our policy in the past. Just 
a few strictures here. The statement that 
the “Communist world in particular has had 
to learn that the spread of Communism may 
magnify international tensions rather than 
usher in a period of reconciliation as Marx 
taught” indicates a complete misreading of 
Marx, not to mention his total systemic 
irrelevancy to the current situation; and no 
appreciation of Soviet Russian imperio-co- 
lonialism. Moreover, to imply that the Soviet 
Union is a country like other countries (pp. 
136-137) and that a monolithic national such 
as “the Soviets” (p. 138) exists, reveals fur- 
ther the groundless conceptions underlying 
the so-called “pursuit of negotiation and 
detente.” Briefiy, the constant reiterations 
of the desire to negotiate, to pursue peace, 
and to create a stable world order are po- 
litically necessary and discreet, but little is 
told here about the strategy and tactics of 
both Moscow and Peiping to undermine these 
objectives and at the same time to advance 
their imperialist goals. Quite simply, the peo- 
ple aren't being told the harsh facts of our 
international life. 

The work virtually concludes on this basic 
note: “The pursuit of peace means building 
a structure of stability within which the 
rights of each nation are respected: the rights 
of national independence, of self-determi- 
nation, the right to be secure within its own 
borders and to be free from intimidation” 
(p. 157). To support this positively requires 
detailed concern for its negation in the very 
area that counts in the final analysis, namely 
the captive non-Russian nations in the 
USSR itself. This necessary step has yet to 
be taken by our President. It is not accom- 
modated in this work. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise today on behalf of 
my friend and colleague, the Honorable 
DANIEL FLoop, who has asked me, in his 
absence, to lead my colleagues in our 
commemoration of the 53d anniversary 
of Ukrainian independence. I know this is 
an occasion close to his heart, and I am 
honored that he has asked me to repre- 
sent him. 

Mr. Speaker, we are here again to- 
day to commemorate an anniversary of 
independence which should certainly be 
a joyous occasion. Yet, this 53d anniver- 
sary of Ukrainian independence will not 
even be officially recognized in the 
Ukraine, because that nation is under 
Soviet. occupation and oppression. 
Therefore, it is up to the free world to 
see that this anniversary is not forgot- 
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ten and to dedicate ourselves to the 
struggle of the Ukrainians to once more 
see their hcmeland free. 

The Ukrainian Coagress Committee of 
America—UCCA—trepresents over 2 mil- 
lion Americans of Ukrainian ancestry in 
this struggle to free the Ukraine. A reso- 
lution passed in 1940, when the UCCA 
was founded, states: 

We again declare to America and to the 
whole world that Ukraine wants to be, can 
be, and must be an independent state; that 
recognition of its rights to self-determina- 
tion and independence on an equal footing 
with other peoples is in the interest of its 
people and in the interest of peace in Eu- 
rope. 


These words to me reflect the strug- 
gle of our own naticn almost 200 years 
ago. We know the joys of independence 
and freedom. In fact, we sometimes take 
them for granted, because they are so 
much a part of our daily lives. It is be- 
cause we know and experience freedom, 
however, that we should be encouraged 
to lead the fight for those who would 
know freedom too. 

Iam very close to the people of Ukrain- 
ian descent in my own Congressional 
District in New Jersey. All of us present 
today have been lead in prayer by one 
of the most distinguished members of 
this group, my good friend, Bishop Mark. 
Through these friends I have come to 
know of the personal struggles which 
they have endured to enjoy freedom. 

Americans of Ukrainian ancestry have 
contributed much to our own heritage. 
Yet they have not forgotten those who 
have remainea behind in the Ukraine. 
This dual role of American citizen and 
fighter for Ukrainian freedom has been 
noted and commended by every Presi- 
dent since Truman. Dr. Lev. E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, president 
of UCCA since 1949, has supplied me with 
a pamphlet entitled: “Three Decades of 
UCCA: 1940-1970.” I would like at this 
time to place in the Record quotes from 
that pamphlet from our last five Presi- 
dents so that my colleagues, and all 
American citizens, will be reminded of 
the high regard our leaders have had for 
our citizens of Ukrainian descent and for 
their cause. 

President Truman’s message to the 
UCCA: 

On November 2, 1949, President Harry 8. 
Truman sent a message to the Fourth Con- 
gress of the UCCA, which stated: 

The fourth national gathering of leaders 
of various groups from all American citizens 
of Ukrainian origin offers a suitable occasion 
to congratulate you and the men and women 
you represent upon your fine contributions 
to American life. 

You are to be commended for your interest 
in and participation in our democracy and 
also for your interest in and efforts to aid 
your kinsmen overseas who are not able to 
enjoy the benefits of a society which we 
any the United States are fortunate to 
enjoy... 


President Kennedy’s message to the 
UCCA: 

On October 12, 1962, President John F. 
Kennedy, in a telegram to the Eighth Con- 
gress of the UCCA, stated: 


. . . It is both natural and desirable that, 
while entering wholeheartedly into their re- 
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sponsibilities as members of the American 
community, those of our citizens who share 
a proud common heritage should voluntarily 
join together in free association to honor that 
heritage and to advance shared interests. It 
would be surprising and also contrary to 
American traditions if our citizens of Ukrain- 
ian descent failed to retain interest in their 
former homelands or to show concern for 
the fate and future of Ukranians there... 
In accord with such sentiments and express- 
ing the will of the American people, the 
United States Government strongly supports 
the just aspirations and rights of all peoples 
to national independence, governments of 
their own choosing and the enjoyment of 
fundamental rights and freedom... 


President Eisenhower's message to the 
UCCA: 

On the occasion of the 40th anniversary 
of Ukraine's independence, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, on January 19, 1958, sent a 
telegram to the UCCA, which read: 

To Members and Guests of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, I send greet- 
ings. 

The Ukrainians who have emigrated to 
this country have brought with them cul- 
tural and spiritual values which have con- 
tributed much to the American heritage. 
Holding in common the right of all peoples 
to determine freely their own form of gov- 
ernment, we share a basic concern for the 
privileges and responsibilities of freedom... 


President Johnson Greets. Ukrainian 
American Community: 


On May 22, 1965, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, in a congratulatory telegram on the 
completion of the Shevchenko Monument in 
Washington, D.C., stated: 

May thousands who will look upon this 
monument to Taras Shevchenko be ever re- 
minded of his dedication to the ideals of 
human rights and the equality of mankind. 
May they be reminded, too, that this is a 
cause which has not yet been fully won 
as long as there are still bonds of servitude 
which keep men from enjoying their rights 
and their liberties anywhere in the world... 


President Nixon’s message to the 
UCCA: 

Dated October 16, 1969, the message of 
President Richard M. Nixon to the UCCA, 
read: 

My warm greetings to all who are taking 
part in the Tenth Triennial Congress of 
Americans of Ukrainian Ancestry. 

In a nation whose greatness is derived in 
large measure from its diversity, you have 
played a most constructive and meaningful 
role. 

Your rich culture, customs and patriotic 
spirit have been matched only by your in- 
dustry and willingness to serve the public 


As President, I am deeply grateful for the 
support and encouragement I derive from 
within your ranks. And I welcome your as- 
sistance in the years ahead as we seek to- 
gether to build the kind of society—and 
world—in which we have committed our 
hearts as well as our minds and hands... 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, let us 
go forth today rededicated to the fight 
for Ukrainian independence and the fight 
for freedom everywhere. We must win 
this fight if our own freedom is to sur- 
vive: 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTEN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. I should like to associate 
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myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in the well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to add my 
voice to help commemorate the 53d an- 
niversary of the Ukrainian Declaration 
of Independence. 

I am scheduled to make a speech Sun- 
day in my district before the Washington 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

Whenever I attend a function of this 
nature, sponsored by the relatives and 
friends of the thousands of people living 
in the captive nations, I come away with 
a deep feeling of gratitude that they are 
so active and dedicated. If only their 
enthusiasm and spirit would communi- 
cate itself to those Americans who seem 
so unaware of the plight of the thousands 
and thousands of people who still live 
under Communist domination and op- 
pression. 

Because of this country’s involvement 
in Southeast Asia, there has been a 
growing awareness in the last few years 
on the part of many Americans of the 
strategic importance of the captive na- 
tions with respect to U.S. national secur- 
ity and to the security of the free world. 
I am, however, still appalled at the many 
misconceptions which prevail among 
some Americans about the captive na- 
tions concept. Despite the worldwide 
publicity given to the U.S. Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution 10 years ago and 
the annual reaffirmations of it since, it 
still remains a mystery why so few in the 
free world comprehend the concept. 

I said here on the House floor during 
Captive Nations Week last year that it 
seems very ironical that the free Asian 
people have come to understand the 
meaning and significance of the captive 
nations concept far more perceptively 
than many of our own people, This 
awareness on the part of the Asians 
was most evident to me during my 1969 
tour of several Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. I was impressed with their grasp 
on this problem while so many Ameri- 
cans, who should espouse freedom and 
self-determination more than any other 
people in the world, openly scoff at the 
sincere warnings of those Americans who 
have witnessed Communist tyranny 
firsthand. 

The answer to this paradox, of course, 
lies in the fact that when your very life 
and existence is directly threatened, as 
it is in all of free Asia, you view the total 
struggle more acutely, more sharply, and 
with greater insight. 

I was heartened to read that this dif- 
ficult lesson was learned by a student 
group who had just returned to the 
United States last summer after a vaca- 
tion-study trip to several East European 
counties. These young people came back 
to the United States with sincere grati- 
tude that they were Americans and were 
able to leave the countries they had just 
visited without any governmental re- 
strictions about their departure or re- 
turn. These young people experienced 
for the first time, and firsthand, what it 
means to live under Communist rule. 
They quickly became disenchanted with 
their contemporaries who espouse the 
doctrines of Soviet regimes. They re- 
turned to our great country, proud to be 
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Americans and to be able to enjoy the 
freedoms which the American Delara- 
tion of Independence accords them. 

I fervently hope that the relatives of 
those living in captive nations will not 
give up hope for the eventual freedom 
of their loved ones. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 years ago, when 
I was first elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I was asked to help in what- 
ever way I could to secure the release of 
an elderly and ill Russian woman who 
had received a life prison sentence in 
1962 for currency speculation, This lady's 
relatives in Philadelphia and Washington 
asked for my assistance because they 
were convinced that she was not guilty 
of the charges and felt that her case 
should be reviewed by the Soviet Presid- 
ium. Her husband was given a death 
sentence on the same charge and was 
executed, She had also, many years be- 
fore, lost her two young daughters in the 
Nazi terror. 

I became interested in the case and 
initiated action with the Soviet Embassy 
here in Washington, with the State De- 
partment, with the Lithuanian Presid- 
ium, and, indeed, even with Premier 
Kosygin of the Supreme Soviet. Our at- 
tempts in her behalf were, at first, barely 
heeded by the Soviet authorities, and 
later received only a cursory acknowl- 
edgment. But today I was informed that 
the Soviet Union had, at long last, re- 
leased this poor woman from her prison 
cell in Russia. Let us hope and pray 
that this humanitarian attitude will 
accelerate. 

When Bishop Mark Hundiak prayed 
at the opening of this session today: 

On this day of the fifty-third anniversary 
of the proclamation of Independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, we offer to 
you, our Merciful Father, humble and fer- 
vent prayers for the Ukrainian people and 
all captive nations enslaved by the godless 
and cruel Red regime. Sustain them, Good 
God, in their aspirations and struggles for 
liberty and independence. 


I, too, prayed that the Ukrainian- 
Americans in this country would not give 
up hope: that they would not lose faith 
but will continue their efforts to bring 
the plight of these poor people to the 
forefront of the public eye. I hope that 
the case I just mentioned will bolster 
their resolve and give them the needed 
inspiration not’to give up the struggle: 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to join with my colleagues in 
observing the 53d anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence—the day when Ukrain- 
ians declared themselves a free people 
only to be subsequently taken over by 
Bolshevik invaders. 

The burden of the totalitarian rule 
imposed on the freedom-loving Ukrain- 
ian people weighs heavily on the spirits 
of all of us who cherish liberty. Our 
hearts go out to those Ukrainians who 
vigorously protest that the government 
forced upon them by the Communists is 
simply an administrative arm of the So- 
viet Union and not their government. 

The spirit of liberty and truth lives 
on in the Ukraine, and it is this which 
gives us hope that this people and the 
other captive peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain will some day again be free. 
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Americans must never forget the na- 
tions which live under the hand of the 
dictator. We must do everything within 
our power to see that the fires of liberty 
are never extinguished in these suffering 
lands. 

I personally marvel at the determina- 
tion of freedom-loving Ukrainians, their 
fervent resolve to stand up to the iron 
fist of dictatorship. For their dedication 
to truth and freedom, I salute them. I 
share with them the hope that one day 
they will cast off their bondage and re- 
gain the independence which is rightly 
theirs. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished colleague. Before begin- 
ning my remarks, I want to commend 
him and the able gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for arranging this observance 
of Ukraine’s independence. 

On January 22, 1918, while World War 
I still raged, Ukraine ended centuries of 
Russian domination by declaring its in- 
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dependence from its giant neighbor. Fol- 
lowing the Russian Empire’s negotiation 
of a separate peace with the German 
Empire, the Romanoff dynasty had been 
ousted and a provisional government set 
up. The new administration did not last 
long, being overthrown by the Bolsheviki. 

Ukraine's freedom proved ephemeral. 
Whether Russia was ruled by the czars 
or the commissars made little difference 
to the Ukrainian people, who were taken 
over by the Soviet Union in 1920. 

No fewer than 69 nations have gained 
independence since the end of World 
War II. Fifty-one of them are smaller 
geographically than Ukraine, which is 
232,046 square miles in area. 

Only three of the 69 countries—Paki- 
stan, Indonesia, and Nigeria-—have pop- 
ulations that exceed Ukraine’s 47 mil- 
lion. Nauru, which achieved independ- 
ence in 1968, has 8 square miles of terri- 
tory and 6,500 inhabitants. 

Like all lovers of freedom, liberty, and 
independence, I have rejoiced when the 
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peoples of new nations severed the ties 
that had previously bound them to co- 
lonial empires such as those held by Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Ja- 
pan, the Netherlands, and Spain. I was 
pleased when the United States granted 
independence to the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, how much longer must 
Ukraine and other Soviet colonies, such 
as Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, re- 
main on the sidelines as the parade of 
newly independent nations marches by? 
Let us insist, the next time the Soviet 
Empire asks us to sign any sort of treaty, 
convention; or other agreement, that she 
demonstrate her good faith by granting 
independence to Ukraine and the other 
captive nations. 

As part of my remarks, I include a 
table which lists the countries that have 
secured their freedom since World War 
II, together with the dates of independ- 
ence, areas, and populations, as well as 
the nations which formerly controlled 
them: 


Secured independence 
Nation from— 


Algeria 


Botswana. 
Burma... 
Burundi.. 
Cambodia. 


.. Great Britain.. 
.~ France.. 
.- Belgium. 
+- France... 
-- Great Britain.. 


Date of 
inde- 
pend- 


Area in 
square 5 
miles Nation 


Mauritania 
Mauritius. 
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58 


EPELI FEAA 


8838338383383 


RaR rnm 


North Vietnam. 
Pakistan 


Sierra Leone. 
Singapore... 


| South Vietnam.. .. 

| Southern Yemen. 

| Sudan.. 

| Swaziland. 
Tanzania.. 


= 


Beo- n Bnranp 


SBRRES 


BESS 


Tonga 
Trinid. 
Tunisia_____ 


an 
“= 


ad and Tobago 


| Upper Volta.. 
| Western Samoa 


PPLLSELSS$ 


36, 
128, 430 


~ 


-- Great 
cance 


.. France... FA 
Great Britain (New Zealand)... 
PONS E NEA 


Area in 
square 


Secured independence 
miles 


trom— Population 


~~ Great Britain__ 
.- China___. 


France-Spain 
Great Britain.. 


SS, Seaman 
N Bases ww 
MSLAP OP SMSSSN SS: 


France......-- 
Great Britain... 


BE 
225858883838833 


SS 
Prp 


Great Britain 


Note: Population estimates are all 1969 except Barbados, Mauritius, Nauru, Niger, and Philippines, all 1970, and North Vietnam, 1968. 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unfortunate that I must 
continue a tradition I began 18 years ago 
when I took a seat in this honorable body. 
I say, “unfortunate,” because each year 
that I helped mark Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day, there was hope in my heart 
that next year it would not be neces- 
sary; that perhaps at long last, the free- 
dom-loving people of the Ukraine would 
finally have achieved independence, lib- 
erty, and self-determination. 

That phrase, ‘‘self-determination,” has 
been much abused by the Soviet Union 
when it speaks of nations far from its 
shores. But what about the captive peo- 
ples it holds subjugated within its bor- 
ders? Who speaks of them? Who thinks 
of them? 

Who, Mr. Speaker? I do. We do. We, 
the Members of this body, as evidenced 


by our recognition this year—as we have 
in past years—of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day, of which January 22 was the 
53d anniversary. 

It marks the short-lived but gloriously 
independent Ukrainian Republic. True, 
it stood less than 3 years and was over- 
whelmed by hordes of Soviet troops. 

But time is only relative. The spark of 
independence, of patriotism, of love for 
the motherland was not lost in the 300 
years of Russian domination that pre- 
ceded January 22, 1918, nor in the 50 
years of remembered subjugation which 
has followed. 

And it will never be lost; not in the 
hearts of Ukrainian people in the 
Ukraine, nor in the hearts of millions of 
Ukrainians in this Nation who fied their 
native land to seek freedom here for 
their descendents. 


Let us hope—let us indeed pray—that 
next year such statements will no longer 
be necessary. 

Mr. ADDABBO: Mr. Speaker, today 
Members of the House are joining in the 
observance of the 53d anniversary of the 
indepencence of Ukraine. Each year we 
mark this observance by statements indi- 
cating our continuing concern for the 
47 million people of the Ukraine and our 
support for their continued desire to 
realize freedom from oppression. 

Some may question the usefulness. of 
this annual observance but I believe that 
the hopes of these people must be re- 
kindled by the knowledge that other peo- 
ple around the world understand their 
plight and pray for their freedom. 

Recently, we witnessed the very real 
and practical impact which world opin- 
ion, when mobilized and expressed, can 
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have on the policies of a nation—even a 
dictatorship. The problem of Soviet 
Jewry has not lessened but the incivilized 
treatment of those accused of treason has 
been reduced solely because of world 
opinion. This then is ample reason why 
we cannot afford to turn away from op- 
pressed people in any corner of the globe. 

This then is the purpose of observing 
Ukranian Independence Day—to hold 
out a small ray of hope to people in all 
captive nations and to let them know 
that we have not forgotten them. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Iam proud to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the 53d anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence. It is a day on 
which peoples of the free world can re- 
joice, for in that declaration by the 
Ukrainian patriots 53 years ago, there 
was manifest once again man’s dedica- 
tion to the principle of self-determina- 
tion. At a time when many people in the 
world live under varying stages of tyran- 
ny, it is appropriate for all of us to re- 
call the valiant struggle for freedom and 
independence which Ukrainians have 
waged for centuries. 

At the end of World War I, when the 
ezarist regime was overturned and the 
Russians were unable to hold the Ukrain- 
ians in check, then the people of the 
Ukraine proclaimed their independence 
and established their national govern- 
ment in the newly created Ukrainian 
Republic. On January 22, 1918, in the city 
of Kiev the Ukrainian state declared its 
independence in the tradition of our own 
American Revolution. But the tyranny of 
the czars was soon replaced by the tyran- 
ny of the Communists. Independence was 
short lived and the Bolsheviki quickly 
moved back in 1920 and took over where 
they left off before World War I. Inde- 
pendent Ukraine ceased to exist, and the 
country became part of the Soviet Union. 
They were deprived of their freedom, yet 
they still clung to their ideals of free- 
dom and independence, only by keeping 
alive the spirit of freedom can captive 
citizens ever hope to be free. Today, the 
Ukrainians continue to cherish the mem- 
ories of that short-lived period of free- 
dom. 

On this occasion it is fitting that we 
pay tribute to the Ukrainian people and 
to their never-ending quest for national 
sovereignty. As Americans, we must ever 
remember that as long as any nation re- 
mains subjugated to another, as long as 
any man is denied the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, our task is not done. 

Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge every American today to 
join the 2 million Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent in celebrating the 53d anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukrainia. 
Their devotion to the cause of freedom 
and the dignity of mankind is a source 
of inspiration to all nations that strive 
for liberty. 

Ukrainians have been acknowledged 
leaders in the cause against the spread 
of communism. Their unique knowledge 
of this enslaving philosophy has kept this 
country constantly aware of the threat it 
poses to our security. The people of this 
country are truly grateful for their vital 
concern for democracy. 
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Ukrainians are a proud and cultured 
people. Their history is illustrious and 
dotted with the glorious deeds of heroes 
and events. They have brought with them 
to this country this same pride and cul- 
tural values which have played such a 
vital role in molding the American 
heritage. 

Mankind’s need for freedom has never 
been greater and with this in mind, I 
salute the achievements of the Ukrainian 
Americans, who have been the greatest 
leaders in this cause. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 50 years the Ukrainian peo- 
ple have been suffering under Commu- 
nist totalitarianism imposed upon them 
by the Kremlin. It is one of the ironies 
and tragedies of contemporary history 
that these gallant and gifted people, to- 
taling close to 50,000,000 have been fated 
to suffer under alien tyrants in their 
homeland for so long. As a matter of 
fact, the modern history of the Ukrain- 
ian people is the story of their ceaseless 
struggle for their inalienable birthright, 
freedom and independence. 

These hardworking and rugged folk of 
the fertile steppe land in Eastern Europe 
tilled their bountiful farmlands for cen- 
turies and enjoyed the fruits of their 
labor in full freedom. This was true 
from the late Middle Ages down to the 
middle of the 17th century. Then in the 
year 1654 an unfortunate event brought 
about a change in their status, a fateful 
change whose consequences have been 
tragic to the people of Ukraine. 

In that year a treaty of alliance was 
signed between the Russian czar and the 
Ukrainian leaders. At the time the lead- 
ers of the Ukraine construed this as a 
mutual aid treaty, but soon the wily Rus- 
sian czar gave it a different twist, de- 
claring that by that treaty Ukrainians 
had placed their country and their fate 
under his care. Unfortunately, the Rus- 
sians being more powerful, their view 
prevailed, Ukrainian independence was 
jeopardized, and soon the Ukraine be- 
came part of Russia and its people sub- 
jects of the czar’s autocratic regime. 

Most of modern Ukraine’s misfortune 
and the misery of its people stem from 
that fateful treaty, the unilateral inter- 
pretation given to the terms of that 
treaty by the treacherous Russian czar. 
Thenceforth, the Ukrainians were forced 
to abandon their national traditions and 
be attached to the great Russian family. 
In other words, the czar’s government 
set out to Russianize, by compulsion if 
necessary, all Ukrainians. Imperial de- 
crees banned the use of Ukrainian as the 
official language. In schools the teach- 
ing of Ukrainian was not permitted, and 
the whole country was treated as a co- 
lonial possession of the imperial Russian 
Government. And that Government 
ruled over it with an iron hand, through 
its callous and ruthless agents, for some 
250 years. 

Fortunately, however, the Russians 
were not able during that long period 
to denationalize and Russianize the 
Ukrainians. The more oppressive the 
hand of the alien regime, the more the 
Ukrainians resented and resisted its rule, 
and rebelled against their overlords. At 
the same time their fervent yearning for 
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the return of their glorious days was 
manifest by their desire to keep alive 
their national spirit as a potent and liv- 
ing force in the country. The ideals of 
freedom and independence were kept 
alive by their dedicated and patriotic 
leaders, and the people nursed these 
ideals in their hearts. Finally, after en- 
during the czarist autocracy for some 
two and a half centuries, they witnessed 
the birth of the independent Ukrainian 
National Republic early in 1918. Jan- 
uary 22 of that year, the birthday of the 
Republic, became a memorable land- 
mark in Ukraine’s checkered history. 

The precarious existence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic did not last 
long. After valiantly struggling for its 
life for about 2 years, the newly created 
state was robbed of its freedom by its 
implacable foes. The Red Army attacked 
and invaded the country in November 
1920, and by the end of that month in- 
dependent Ukraine ceased to exist. 
Forthwith it was made part of the Soviet 
Union, and so it remains to this day. 

Today, the Ukrainian people, living in 
one of the most fertile parts in Eastern 
Europe and constituting there one of the 
largest ethnic groups in all Europe, are 
denied their most cherished birthright, 
the freedom to live according to their 
wishes and to work for their own salva- 
tion in their historic homeland. But even 
under abominable, almost unbearable, 
conditions the dauntless people of the 
Ukraine have not given up their hope for 
freedom. On the observance of the 53d 
anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
Day we pray for their deliverance from 
Communist tyranny and for the attain- 
rea of their national goal, their free- 

om. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1971, marked the 53d anniversary 
of Ukrainian Independence, a proclama- 
tion which has great significance for all 
freedom-loving people. The Ukrainian 
nation had finally attained the freedom 
it was so cruelly denied during centuries 
of czarist domination. 

Tragically, Ukrainian freedom was to 
be short lived, for although its independ- 
ence was recognized by many countries, 
including Soviet Russia, the Russian 
Government soon invaded the Ukrainian 
state. Heroically, the Ukrainians, devoid 
of foreign assistance, resisted the incur- 
sion of Soviet Russia for almost 344 years 
in a struggle against a numerically su- 
perior force. 

The Ukrainian nation was unjustly 
stripped of its sovereignty, but the spirit 
of its citizens survived political subjuga- 
tion. Durng the Second World War, the 
Ukrainian people organized an active 
resistance movement, the Ukrainian 
Partisan Army, which fought against 
both Hitler’s and Stalin’s regimes. 
Ukrainians were punished harshly for 
such acts of patriotism, and this perse- 
cution continues today with the repres- 
sion of Ukrainian youth and intellec- 
tuals. The strength of the Ukrainian 
spirit has rendered these measures in- 
effective, and Ukrainian culture remains 
alive because the Ukrainian nation is 
steadfast in its resistance to totalitarian 
Soviet force. 

In recent weeks, Soviet oppression has 
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again been evidenced in the harsh sen- 
tences announced for the alleged hi- 
jackers in Leningrad and Soviet insensi- 
tivity to the outcries of Polish workers 
against economic hardships. These injus- 
tices further demonstrate Soviet Russia’s 
ongoing policy of ruthlessly denying 
basic human freedoms to those under 
the yoke of Moscow. 

Americans of Ukrainian ancestry can 
take comfort in the example set by the 
Ukrainian people in their resistance to 
Soviet domination. Although a captive 
nation, Ukraine can rightfully be proud 
of the dauntless spirit and courage of 
its people in the face of vicious over- 
lords. May the unswerving resolve of 
Ukrainians be an inspiration to us all. I 
share in their hope that they may regain 
the freedom and independence they so 
manifestly deserve. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to observe 
the 53d anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. 

On January 22, 1918, a national coun- 
cil at Kiev declared the Ukraine a free 
and sovereign republic. Although this 
great dream was soon transformed into 
a nightmare of Russian domination, no 
amount of military force or political re- 
pression could destroy their vision of in- 
dependence. 

Many Ukrainians fled their homeland 
to escape tyranny, but each carried with 
him a strong sense of nationalism and an 
unswerving commitment to freedom. De- 
spite five decades of Soviet oppression, 
the idea of self-determination has en- 
dured and flourished. 

It is a privilege to be able to join my 
colleagues, my countrymen and freedom- 
loving people throughout the world in 
commemorating the 53d anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. Let us never 
forget the sacrifices these patriots have 
made for the cause of freedom. And let 
us always remember the ancient precept 
that so long as some men are enslaved, 
none of us are truly free. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, 53 years 
ago, the Ukrainian people declared their 
freedom and independence. Today, we 
commemorate the anniversary of this 
proclamation with a mixture of sadness 
and hope. 

It is a time for sadness, Mr. Speaker. 
The flame of independence has not 
burned in the Ukraine for half a cen- 
tury. A brave nation has been thrust into 
darkness, and only a few of her people 
have ever seen the light of freedom. To 
historians, 50 years is but a fleeting mo- 
ment; to those without freedom, it is an 
eternity. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we must not doubt 
for a moment that the desire for free- 
dom still burns in Ukrainian hearts. We 
need look no further for our inspiration 
than the deeply meaningful words of 
Ukrainian poet Taras Shevchenko in 
“My Legacy”: 

When I shall die, pray let my bones 

High on a mound remain 
Amid the Steppeland’s vast expanse 

In my belov’d Ukraine; 

That I may gaze on mighty fields, 

On Dnieper and his shore, 


And echoed by his craggy banks 
May hear the Great One roar. 
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When from Ukraine that stream shall bear 
Over the sea’s blue sills 
Our foemen’s blood, at last shall I 
Forsake the fields and hills 
And soar up to commune with God 
In His eternal hall, 
But till that Day of Liberty— 
I know no God at all. 


Thus, this solemn occasion must also 
be a time of hope and renewed dedica- 
tion. Those of us who have our freedom 
must continue to hold the torch for 
those who do not. The brief moment of 
Ukrainian independence 53 years ago 
must serve as a beacon for the future, 
not a reminder of the cruel past. 

As the brave Ukrainian people con- 
tinue their quest for freedom, we must 
remain always at their side. That is the 
purpose of today’s observance—to let 
them know that we are with them. In 
the name of freedom, in the name of 
humanity, we can do no less. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukraine is the largest Slavic country in 
Eastern Europe, and it has the second 
largest Slavic ethnic group in the huge 
land mass extending from Eastern 
Europe to the Pacific Ocean. The Ukrain- 
ians number close to 50,000,000 today, 
but these dauntless fighters for freedom 
have not been successful in staving off 
fatal threats to their national existence. 
That is why, since the middle of the 
17th century, they have been compelled 
to endure the oppressive yoke of czarist 
Russia, and then the even more oppres- 
sive yoke of Communist Russia. But 
there was a short and happy interlude 
of about 2 years, in 1918-20, when they 
seemed masters of their own fate and 
captains of their national soul. 

As the result of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the defeat of imperial Austria 
in the First World War, the autocratic 
forces which had been holding down the 
Ukrainians were overthrown, and so the 
Ukrainians had the golden opportunity 
of asserting their freedom. On Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, they proclaimed their in- 
dependence. Then the democratic gov- 
ernment instituted in the new Ukrainian 
National Republic did its utmost to cope 
with the new state’s multiple problems, 
but it had neither the manpower nor the 
resources to cope with these effectively. 
In the meantime the Ukraine’s inveterate 
foes, now in Communist garb, were pre- 
paring for the kill. Before the Ukrainian 
National Republic could master sufficient 
force with which to stave off impending 
threats to its existence, the country was 
attacked by the Red Army in the fall of 
1920 and overrun. In late November of 
that year it became part of the Soviet 
Union. Thus ended the brief 2-year period 
of independent existence for the Ukrain- 
ian people. 

Since those fateful days of 1920 the 
whole world has been radically trans- 
formed in many respects, but unfortun- 
ately the Communist yoke imposed upon 
the Ukrainian people by the men in the 
Kremlin has not changed. The Com- 
munist Russians are more masters of 
the Ukraine today, and more firmly en- 
trenched there, than they were in the 
1920’s. On the 53d anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day we pray for the 
elimination of Communist tyranny in 
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Ukraine, and for the eventual freedom of 
the Ukrainian people. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, January 22, 
1971, marks the 53d anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence, a day on which 
we honor the valiant Ukrainian people. 
They are a people who have struggled to 
maintain their national integrity for 
hundreds of years, and even now, under 
conditions which call for the utmost 
courage and faith, they persist in their 
fight. 

This persistence is inspired by the 
ever-fresh memory of an independent 
Ukrainian state. That independence 
goes back to the Middle Ages, before the 
Ukrainians were subjected to the domi- 
nation first of the Poles, and then of the 
Russians. Over the long centuries of 
subjugation, Ukrainians never lost that 
dream of independence, and never bowed 
to the yoke of oppression. Their fondest 
hopes were realized when, on January 22, 
1918, an independent National Ukrainian 
Republic was proclaimed. 

These hopes were soon to be dashed. 
The new Soviet Union, which at first rec- 
ognized the Ukraine, turned on the 
fledgling state as soon as it felt strong 
enough to do so, and reconquered it. A 
Communist tyranny more grinding than 
even that of the czars, settled over this 
unhappy land. Many Ukrainians made 
their escape to more hospitable climes, 
but they never abandoned their love for 
their homeland, and their burning desire 
to see it free. Even today within the 
Ukraine itself, there are patriots who 
work for that freedom, and who know 
the significance of January 22, although 
they cannot celebrate it openly. 

For us, in this free country, there is a 
particular signifiance on this anni- 
versary. It reminds us forcefully that 
there are people in this world who cherish 
freedom, just as we do, and who do not 
cease to struggle for it under the most 
adverse conditions. It reminds us that 
the United States has always been the 
champion of freedom and self-determi- 
nation. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, professes to believe in wars of na- 
tional liberation, but refuses to liberate 
its own subject nationalities. I would 
hope there is an object lesson in this 
which is not lost on the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the world. I would 
further hope that our country can draw 
increased devotion to the spirit of free- 
dom from the eloquent example fur- 
nished by the Ukrainian people, which is 
symbolized in their independence day. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to the great Ukrainian people. 

On January 22, 1918—53 years ago— 
these valiant and proud people declared 
the independence of their native land, 
and freed themselves from the bondage 
of their Russian masters. 

Tragically, their period of independ- 
ence was short-lived. After 34 years of 
fighting, their ferocious and heroic ef- 
forts were overwhelmed by the massive 
and brutal onslaught of their Commu- 
nist attackers. Tragically, the noble peo- 
ple of the Ukraine were brought under 
the domination and tyranny of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Persecution, oppression, and banish- 
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ment followed. But despite their sufer- 
ing and tragedy, the great Ukrainian 
people have not lost sight of their driv- 
ing dream of freedom. 

It is my hope that the freedom and 
liberty we enjoy in the United States 
will become a way of life for the Ukrain- 
ian people, and all others who exist in 
lands now controlled by Communist 
oppressors, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and an honor to join my es- 
teemed colleagues, the Honorable DANIEL 
J. Ftoop and the Honorable EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI, in commemorating the 53d 
anniversary observance of the independ- 
ence of the Ukraine. 

Although this freedom was short, its 
memory lingered in the hearts of the 
Ukrainians; and, as we celebrate this 
historic date, so too, it is celebrated in 
the hearts of the Ukrainian people every- 
where. Obviously, when the principle of 
individual freedom is tasted, it is a crav- 
ing not easily forgotten because of invol- 
untary abstinence. 

The Soviet policy of imperial colonial- 
ism has been repeatedly in evidence in 
Eastern Europe and around the globe. 
This denial of the rights to self-deter- 
mination and personal liberty is not 
merely historical data, Just recently the 
scandalous extradition of the Lithuanian 
sailor, Simas Kudirka, the sentencing of 
the Jewish hijackers, Russian anti- 
Semitism, the plight of the rioting Polish 
workers and the systematic Russian pen- 
etration in the Mideast and Latin Amer- 
ica have again demonstrated to us what 
the people of the Ukraine have been 
suffering for 53 years. 

Yet, there is no doubt in my mind that 
increased contact with the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain has been largely 
responsible for the growing assertion of 
dissatisfaction with their Communist op- 
pressors and liberalization movements in 
such countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and the Ukraine. The desire 
for freedom remains strong and vibrant 
in these captive peoples. 

Ukrainians still hold firm to the vision 
of their homeland as an independent na- 
tion, at will to chart its own national 
course. It is encouraged, I believe, by the 
American ideal which underlies the foun- 
dation of this country: the idea of the 
dignity and worth of the individual man. 
It is this alternative—that of free voices 
raised with truth to combat, in some 
measure, the injustice and totalitarian- 
ism of Soviet Russia—to which the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine turn. It is, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, our duty to communicate 
this idea to people everywhere. 

To accomplish this, the channels of 
dialog already open must be expanded 
and new ones must be found and nur- 
tured. The ultimate result would be 
greater freedom for the people of the 
Ukraine and other captive nationalities 
in Eastern Europe. It is to this goal that 
we must sincerely rededicate ourselves 
upon this anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 53d anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day. On this occasion I 
wish to reaffirm my support for a per- 
manent and just solution to the plight of 
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the Ukrainian people who have been 
denied the basic human rights of freedom 
and self-determination. 

Those who are the custodians of demo- 
cratic institutions have a sombre re- 
sponsibility to those who have been re- 
pressed—to restore human dignity and 
spirit through the expansion of free 
thought and the continued search for 
social and human justice for all men. 

I join in commemorating the just, but 
shortlived, freedom of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
day set aside by the House for the ob- 
servance of the 53d anniversary since 
the Proclamation of Independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic and the 52d 
anniversary of the Act of Union, whereby 
all Ukrainian territory was united into 
one independent and sovereign state of 
Ukraine. The Independence of Ukraine 
was proclaimed in Kiev, the capital of 
Ukraine, on January 22, 1918, and the Act 
of Union took place 1 year later. 

The Ukrainian National Republic was 
recognized by foreign governments in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. Shortly after this 
recognition Russia began a large scale 
invasion of Ukraine. For 342 years the 
Ukrainian people waged a gallant 
struggle in defense of their country but 
it was subdued to a puppet regime of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted the Soviet-Russian 
domination and have since been fighting 
to regain their independence by all means 
accessible to them. During the Second 
World War the Ukrainian people orga- 
nized a powerful underground resistance 
movement known as the Ukrainian Par- 
tisan Army—UPA—which fought not 
only against the Soviets but the Nazi 
regime as well. 

The present Kremlin leadership con- 
tinues to persecute Ukranian intellec- 
tuals, professors, poets, writers, scien- 
tists, and commentators. The interna- 
tional press has been providing a vast 
amount of documentation on the sup- 
pression of the Ukrainian culture. 

Available evidence from Western ob- 
servers shows that the ever-increasing 
tempo of repression has failed to intimi- 
date the Ukrainian people. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the Presi- 
dent have expressed their concern over 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. by enacting the “Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution” in July 1959. 

On behalf of the approximately 25,000 
Americans of Ukrainian descent now liv- 
ing in North Dakota, I insert a proc- 
lamation of “Ukrainian Independence 
Day” issued by North Dakota Gov. Wil- 
liam L. Guy in the Record at this point: 

PROCLAMATION 

‘Whereas, on January 22, 1971, Ukrainians 
in North Dakota and throughout the free 
world will solemnly observe the 53rd anni- 
versary of the proclamation of a free Ukrain- 
lian state, and 

Whereas, after a defensive war lasting 4 
years, the Ukrainian state was destroyed in 


1920 and a puppet regime of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic was installed, later 


becoming a member state of the Soviet Un- 
ion, and 

Whereas, the once free Ukraine is now no 
more than a colony of Communist Russia 
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and its vast human and economic resources 
are being exploited for the purpose of spread~ 
ing communism, and 

Whereas, the United States Congress and 
the President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca have recognized the legitimate right of 
the Ukrainian people to freedom and na- 
tional independence by respectively enacting 
and signing the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lutions in July, 1959, which enumerated 
Ukraine as one of the captive nations en- 
slaved and dominated by Communist Russia, 
and 

Whereas, some 25,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent now living in North Dakota have 
made significant contributions to both state 
and nation. 

Now, therefore, I, William L. Guy, Gover- 
nor of the State of North Dakota, do hereby 
proclaim Friday, January 22, 1971, as 
“Ukrainian Independence Day” in North Da- 
kota and urge all citizens to demonstrate 
their sympathy with an understanding of 
the aspirations of the Ukrainian nation to 
again achieve its rightful inheritance of 
freedom and independence. 

In witness whereof, I have set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the Great State of 
North Dakota to be affixed this 13th day of 
January, 1971. 

WILLIAM L. Guy, 


Governor. 
Attest: 


BEN MIER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) in 
commemorating today the 53d anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian independence. 

Today, while we are preoccupied with 
Communist aggression. in Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East, we pause to 
remember the fate of another people— 
who also struggled, who lost, but who 
have not given up hope. January 22 was 
the 53d anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence, an independence proclaimed 
in 1918, only to be lost again in 1920. 

The people of the Ukraine suffered as 
a divided nation under the role of Rus- 
sian czars for over 300 years. When the 
ezarist regime crumbled during 1917, the 
long-awaited opportunity for independ- 
ence came. A group of Ukrainian pa- 
triots declared their intention to seek 
independence in December 1917, and de- 
clared it achieved on January 22, 1918. 
The newly independent Ukraine was a 
war-torn country and the preservation of 
independence was to prove impossible. 
The Red army invaded the Ukraine in 
the spring of 1920. In 1923, the Ukraine 
was forcibly made a constituent repub- 
lic of the Soviet Union, making the 
Ukrainians among the first victims of a 
new imperialism, through which the So- 
viet Union has now become the world’s 
greatest colonial power. 

The Ukraine experienced no respite 
during World War II. Its land again be- 
came a battlefield for the contending 
forces of East and West. The Soviets 
withdrew only to be replaced by other 
cruel masters—the Nazis. Following 
World War II, Soviet authority was re- 
asserted, and tightened. Cruelest of 


ironies, the Ukrainians, on Soviet in- 
sistence, were given a delegation to the 


United Nations. But this delegation is a 
sham. The facade of independence can- 
not disguise the ugly fact of subservi- 
ence. 
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With a population of more than 45 
million, the Ukraine has a territory 
which exceeds in area that of several 
Western European nations combined. 
Rich in human and material resources, 
the Ukraine’s history and culture are 
more than a thousand years old. In an 
era which has seen the rise of many new 
nations, some of them throwing off co- 
lonial bonds after long periods of subju- 
gation, is it not a singular injustice that 
the Ukrainians, along with their neigh- 
bors in Eastern Europe, continue to be 
subject to exploitation by the worst 
colonial system of modern times? 

Today, Mr. Speaker, our attention is 
riveted to Soviet manipulations in the 
Middle East and continuing Communist 
military activity in Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam. Directing public atten- 
tion to the people of the Ukraine and 
other victims of Communist aggression 
is an extremely proper reminder for us. 

I am very pleased to note the interest 
of the Members of the House in today’s 
commemorative events since it signifies 
the growing awareness of true conditions 
within the Soviet Union and further 
recognizes that the dictators in the 
Kremlin, for that matter, cannot be 
peaceful law-abiding statesmen due to 
the fundamental falsehood of the Com- 
munist philosophy. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 


revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject matter of this special order. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
There was no objection. 


THE PENN CENTRAL RAILROAD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Apams) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the subject 
matter of this special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, last Decem- 
ber it was necessary to bring to the floor 
of the House a bill designed to keep the 
Penn Central Transportation Co. oper- 
ating so that railroad service would not 
collapse in the northeast section of the 
United States in January of 1971. In my 
remarks to the House at that time, I in- 
dicated that the bill being considered 
was an interim emergency program and 
the Congress would have to consider 
again in the 92d Congress the whole mat- 
ter of the financial collapse of the United 
States largest railroad. 

I have taken this time today to report 
to the membership of the House the pres- 
ent situation regarding the Penn Central 
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Railroad and to remind the Members 
that the problems of the Penn Central 
have not been solved and that further 
action will undoubtedly be necessary this 
year in order to maintain railroad serv- 
ice in the georgaphic area of the triangle 
measured by Chicago, Boston, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

As you are aware, the Penn Central 
Transportation Co., which is the railroad 
operating portion of the Penn Central 
Co., is under a section 77 reorganization 
before the Federal court in Philadelphia. 
The trustees for the court testified to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in December that they would be 
unable to continue operating through the 
month of January unless they received 
some form. of financial relief because the 
day-to-day operating cash of the com- 
pany would be exhausted during January 
1971. 

The enactment of Public Law 91-663, 
the Emergency Rail Services Act of 1970, 
made available a Government guarantee 
for trustees’ certificates concerning rail- 
roads that were undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. The predictions of the trustees re- 
garding the financial crisis proved to be 
true, and pursuant to Public Law 91-663 
the trustees requested the Secretary of 
Transportation to guarantee $100 mil- 
lion worth of trustees’ certificates. I have 
discussed this matter with the Secretary 
of Transportation and with the trustees. 
The establishment of this guarantee has 
been completed and on January 26, 1971, 
the trustees drew down the first $15 mil- 
lion made available by these trus- 
tees’ certificates in order to pay obliga- 
tions due during the month of January. 

The trustees have also indicated to me 
that on February 2 they will be required 
to draw down an additional amount for 
the payment of the retroactive wage 
award. By March 1 they will have drawn 
down $68 million to pay current oper- 
ating costs and to complete payment of 
the retroactive pay award. They have 
further indicated to me that during the 
months of March and April they will be 
required to draw down the remaining 
amount of the $100 million trustees’ cer- 
tificate fund. 

I have inquired as to the form of these 
certificates and I wish to report to the 
Members that these certificates are being 
sold through a syndicate by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Smith and a 
number of other brokers and investment 
bankers and they will be sold to corpo- 
rate investors and others in the form of 
trustee notes; $50 million of these notes 
are in the form of 5-year certificates 
bearing interest at 6.125 percent. The 
remaining half of the certificates are in 
the form of 15-year certificates bearing 
interest at the rate of 7.05 percent. 

The trustees also report to me that 
they have attempted to sell assets of the 
corporation but this has proved to be 
very difficult because of the claims of 
creditors on the nonoperating assets of 
the company. These creditors have 
threatened litigation if any of the assets 
are sold and the values are uncertain. 

For example, the trustees have at- 
tempted to sell the Great Southwest Co., 


a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Co. As 
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reported in the public press last week it 
was found that the assets in this com- 
pany had been considerably overvalued 
and the prospective purchaser decided 
not to purchase the property. 

There also exists the threat of the 
creditors of the Great Southwest Co. to 
stop any sale that threatens their se- 
curity. The Buckeye Pipeline Co. and 
Arvida Corp. are other nonrailroad sub- 
sidiaries that could be sold. The creditors 
of these corporations say these assets 
should not be sold if that were to endan- 
ger the structure of the subsidiary com- 
pany. These corporations are also sub- 
sidiaries of the Pennsylvania Co., which 
is in turn a subsidiary of the Penn Cen- 
tral Transportation Co. The creditors of 
the Pennsylvania Co. have threatened 
litigation if there is any attempt to sell 
off the stock of its subsidiaries such as 
Arvida or Buckeye Pipeline and any pro- 
ceeds are used for any purpose other than 
protecting the creditors’ rights and assets 
of the Pennsylvania Co. 

A third difficulty is that the stock of 
the Pennsylvania Co. subsidiary is 
pledged for an amount in excess of $300 
million and the creditors who have this 
stock as a pledge have threatened litiga- 
tion if any funds from the sale of assets 
are taken from the Pennsylvania Co. into 
the Penn Central Transportation Co., 
which might jeopardize the value of the 
Pennsylvania Co. stock. 

I mention these hurdles to demon- 
strate the difficulty in selling the assets 
of the Penn Central complex and realiz- 
ing a substantial cash flow into the rail- 
road operations in the immediate future. 
As the Members are aware, the problem 
of the Penn Central Transportation Co. 
during the next 6 months will be to main- 
tain a sufficient operating cash flow to 
pay the wages of the men and the day- 
to-day operating expenses. This is why 
legislation guaranteeing trustees certifi- 
cates was necessary in December and is 
the reason why the Congress will prob- 
ably be faced with a collapse of service 
in the area served by the Penn Central 
during the middle of this year. 

I have available in my office the most 
recent income statement of Penn Cen- 
tral Transportation Co. which was given 
to the trustees and filed by the trustees, 
which gives a comparison for the months 
of November 1969 and November 1970. I 
have not included this in the record be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is completing an investigation of 
the accuracy of these figures and the 
propriety of certain accounting methods 
which have been used in the past by this 
company. I would be most happy to make 
these figures available to any Member 
who wishes to examine them, but I do 
not wish to place them in the record at 
this time because I am not certain that 
they provide an accurate picture of the 
cash position of this company. I can say, 
however, with some accuracy that a large 
day-to-day operating loss is continuing. 

I am not recommending at this time 
any particular solution, but instead Iam 
making this report to the membership 
of the House so they may suggest what- 
ever solutions they may deem appro- 


priate. In the debate on the certificate 
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guarantee bill—Public Law 91-663—in 
December, many Members criticized the 
bill and suggested that this was not the 
manner in which to approach the im- 
minent collapse of the Penn Central. No 
one, however, had a specific solution to 
offer as to what should be done. I 
earnestly hope that the Members who 
are interested in developing a solution to 
this problem will do so immediately and 
make those of us on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee who must 
deal with this matter aware of their sug- 
gestions. 

I know that Chairman Sraccers of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee is aware of this problem. It will 
undoubtedly be necessary to hold further 
hearings on this matter later in the 
spring. We hope to have the Members’ 
suggestions prior to that time. 

I would simply like to sound a note of 
caution to those who believe that an 
easy solution is to simply nationalize this 
railroad and have it operated by the U.S. 
Government. The Supreme Court de- 
cided in the case involving the New 
Haven Railroad shat a condemnation or 
other seizure by the Government of the 
operating properties of that railroad 
would require a payment of just com- 
pensation to all the owners and creditors 
of that railroad. Thus it was required 
that millions of dollars be paid for the 
New Haven Railroad properties even 
though the New Haven Railroad was in 
bankruptcy and had operated at a loss 
for many years. 

Regardless of the accuracy of the bal- 
ance sheet of the Penn Central Trans- 
portation Co., it can be assumed that the 
total book value of the assets and share- 
holders’ equity of the Penn Central 
Transportation Co. is probably in excess 
of $4 billion. The most recent balance 
sheet for November 30, 1970, lists total 
liabilities and shareholders’ equity at 
$4,653,652,191. There is great danger, 
therefore, if the Government were to 
simply condemn or nationalize the Penn 
Central Transportation Co. that the tax- 
payers would be required to pay several 
billion dollars for this property even 
though it is in reorganization and is sus- 
taining a continuing operating loss. Any 
solution, in my opinion, should not re- 
quire the taxpayers of the United States 
to pay this kind of money to insure the 
continued operation of the Penn Central 
Transportation Co. 

I would point out that no single rail- 
road entity or combination of railroads 
in the United States is capable of buying 
the Penn Central Railroad from the 
trustees. I know of no combination of 
financial interests in the private sector 
which has expressed any interest in buy- 
ing out and thereafter operating the 
Penn Central Railroad. Its sheer size 
and complexity probably means that the 
Federal Government must be involved in 
some fashion in continuing railroad serv- 
ice unless some miracle occurs. I might 
suggest that it may be that a public cor- 
poration involving both the industry and 
the Federal Government will have to be 
considered as a means for operating this 
system while the assets that are not es- 
sential to maintaining railroad service 
are liquidated. This could take the form 
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of a Comsat-type corporation or another 
type of semipublic corporation which 
would combine the operating experience 
of the Nation’s railroads with the finan- 
cial resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not in any way propose this 
as the solution to the problem, but offer 
it as a possible alternative to either out- 
right nationalization or the chaos of col- 
lapse with operations being continued 
through a Federal department such as 
the Department of Defense or Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the move- 
ment of essential goods. 

In conclusion, my sole interest in this 
matter is to maintain railroad service 
for the public in the Northeast and Mid- 
western sections of the United States. 
I think the solution will be a very dif- 
ficult and complex legislative matter and 
I hope that all of my colleagues will be 
considering alternative solutions and will 
give to those of us on the committee the 
benefit of their thinking as to how we 
should proceed. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future, Congress will have to decide 
what must be done to help the Penn 
Central Transportation Co. out of its fi- 
nancial and spiritual morass. 

Most important to me and my con- 
stituents is Penn Central’s mass transit 
operations. The behavior of the Penn- 
Central in this regard has been, at least 
as long as I have been a commuter, in- 
excusable. For years, I, and thousands of 
other commuters like me, have been sub- 
jected to—among other things—the in- 
dignities of late trains, “annulled” 
trains, dirty trains, unsafe trains, heated 
trains in summer, unheated trains in 
winter, misleading information, wrong 
information, no information, unan- 
swered phones, deteriorating facilities, 
and archaic ticketing systems. This is 
nothing new; these conditions are ob- 
vious to anyone using Penn Central com- 
muter facilities. It is also clear that many 
of these inconveniences were deliberately 
allowed to occur by the Penn Central in 
order to convince the ICC that these 
services should be dropped. 

Over the years, the human cost, in 
terms of missed appointments and fraz- 
zled nerves, has been heavy; the eco- 
nomie cost, in terms of business lost, is 
incalculable. 

This deplorable situation cannot be 
allowed to continue, and it would be in- 
conceivable te allow this passenger serv- 
ice to be discontinued or to deteriorate 
further. 

I realize that the Penn Central cannot 
solve the mass transit problem along its 
rights-of-way by itself. It will take a 
heavy joint effort by the Penn Central 
and the Federal and State and local gov- 
ernments. It has been stated that more 
money is spent in 6 weeks on highways 
than on mass transit in the last 6 years. 
This represents a ratio of 37 to 1. In 1969, 
$5 billion was spent on highways and 
only $200 million on urban public trans- 
portation. The figures for 1970 are a 
slight improvement but they still indi- 
cate that Government, which historically 
has assumed responsibility for all basic 
intercommunity transportation, must de- 
vote a greater share of its resources to 
solving this problem. 
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Significant contributions must be made 
in the years ahead by labor and manage- 
ment, the Department of Transporta- 
tion, the ICC, various State utility com- 
missions, regional transportation author- 
ities such as SEPTA, the Penn Central 
itself, and the general public. 

I also believe that the ultimate solution 
to the problems of commuter railroads 
requires a permanent source of financing. 
One of the many possible methods is in- 
direct financing such as is now in oper- 
ation on the Philadelphia-suburban New 
Jersey Lindenwold Line, which is essen- 
tially underwritten by the Philadelphia 
Port Authority and its bridge tolls. 

But whatever Congress decides to do to 
help the Penn Central, we must not fail 
to come away from our deliberations 
without some clear plan of action to ex- 
pand and upgrade the quality of all our 
mass transit systems around the country, 
including those systems along the Penn 
Central right-of-way, and regardless 
whether or not it is decided that Penn 
Central should or should not run those 
mass transit systems for which it is cur- 
rently responsible, 

With the imminent establishment on 
May 1 of the National Railway Passenger 
Corporation—RAILPAX, designed to sal- 
vage our long-haul passenger service, we 
must now turn our full attention toward 
both saving and improving our national 
medium and short-haul passenger 
services. 

Mr, PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
of manned space travel, the conditions 
to which we subject our commuters who 
ride the Penn Central to work daily are 
unforgivable. The poor passenger service 
on the Penn Central has made the sub- 
urbs like Siberia. 

While the Penn Central asks for the 
fare increases, stories of 1- and 2-hour 
delays in service are commonplace. How 
can fare increases be justified unless the 
railroad can demonstrate some improve- 
ment in service. 

The men and women who ride the 
Penn Central to work every day have be- 
come fed up with the constant stream of 
excuses which they receive for a lack of 
civilized treatment. A passenger rebel- 
lion is now brewing. The paying passen- 
gers of the Penn Central are asking the 
railroad for an end to the slow torture 
that they are now confronted with. They 
have been patient for long enough. As 
one who has ridden the railroad for 20 
years, I understand their plight. 

As the fare has constantly risen the 
service has degenerated. Passengers are 
treated like cattle. There are late trains, 
stalled trains, jam-packed trains and no 
trains; broken rails, burning rails and 
loose rails. 

Safety precautions are all but forgot- 
ten. The lack of fire extinguishers and 
first aid kits is appalling. 

The situation has regressed to a 
point that many commuters can no 
longer make morning appointments in 
New York City because the arrival time 
for trains has become so undependable. 
Dinners grow cold at night and parents 
no longer see their children because of 
the constant late arrival of trains. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of Penn Cen- 
tral’s commuter should be declared a dis- 
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aster. The New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission should not grant the 
Penn Central further rate increases until 
such time as they can demonstrate a 
sufficient improvement in passenger 
service and safety to justify such 
increases. 

To illustrate the plight of these abused 
commuters I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following 
newspaper articles: 

[From the New York Times, July 4, 1970] 
Fire -HALTS TRAINS UNDER PARK AVENUE— 
PENN CENTRAL COMMUTERS EVACUATED NEAR 
72D STREET 
(By Grace Lichtenstein) 


Three city-bound Penn Central commuter 
trains had to be evacuated in the tunnel 
under Park Avenue near 72d Street last night 
after they were trapped because of a smoky 
third-rail fire. No one was injured. 

A spokesman for the railroad said it could 
not determine how many passengers had 
been evacuated. 

A spokesman for the Fire Department later 
charged that there had been a long delay in 
putting out the fire because no one could 
tell where the train or the fire were located 
inside the tunnel. 

No Penn Central commuter trains are 
equipped with radios, according to a spokes- 
man for the company, so that. once a train 
enters the tunnel at 96th Street there is a 
communication blackout until it appears at 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Thousands of commuters, both inbound 
and outbound, were delayed by the fire, the 
third involving the Penn Central in the last 
week. 

Power on the line’s two inbound tracks was 
shut off shortly after 7 P.M. It was restored 
on one track at 8:24 P.M. but remained out 
on the other. The line hoped to complete 
repairs on the damaged track in time for 
the morning rush hour, the railroad spokes- 
man said. 

RADIO EQUIPMENT URGED 

“We feel each train should be radio- 
equipped in this day and age to eliminate 
any panic conditions,” Deputy Fire Chief 
Christopher Matkovic declared. 

A spokesman for the railroad conceded 
that the trains probably were without radios. 
“We don’t have proper communications right 
now,” he said. “We admit our communica- 
tions lack something.” 

The railroad “contemplates” installing 
radios in all its trains when the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority takes over op- 
erations, he added. 

The railroad said it could not find out until 
morning which three trains had been evac- 
uated or how many passengers had been 
involved, “Our dispatchers are too busy,” 
explained the spokesman. 

At 9 P.M., the railroad reported delays of 
20 minutes on al] divisions. However, com- 
muters reported trains arriving in the city 
up to an hour and a half behind schedule. 

One passenger who was on the 6:43 to 
Croton-on-Hudson when the fire occurred 
said flames had licked the side of his train 
as it moved past the blaze inside the tun- 
nel. A few people screamed, he said, but a 
conductor came through and calmed them 
down. The passengers who were evacuted 
walked a short distance along the tracks to 
an exit at 72d Street. 

CONFUSION ON FIRES START 

There was some confusion as to how the 
fire started. The railroad said it assumed that 
the 5:15 train from Brewster, which came 
into Grand Central minus a third rail shoe, 
had started it. 

However, some fire officials at the scene 
said the cause was a rubbish fire in the 
tunnel thet spread to the third rail. 

The fire alarm was received at 6:51 P.M., 
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fire officials said, but firemen were unable to 
locate the blaze in the tunnel until 7:28 P.M. 

The Penn Central has suffered four crip- 
pling mishaps in the last three weeks. A week 
ago Monday, 25,000 commuters were delayed 
during the morning rush hour by a fire in the 
Park Avenue tunnel, which also started on 
the third rail. 

The next evening, a blaze broke out on a 
Harlem Division train near the Fordham 
station in the Bronx. 

On July 13, a major fire on the Harlem 
River drawbridge snarled Penn Central com- 
muter service for two hours during the 
morning rush hour. 

[From the New York Times, Wednesday, 
Sept. 9, 1970] 
6,000 COMMUTERS ARE DELAYED BY 
PENN CENTRAL FIRE 
(By Nancy Moran) 

The sixth major fire in two months delayed 
6,000 Penn Central commuters from West- 
chester and Connecticut for up to 73 minutes 
during the morning rush hours yesterday. 

Several hundred passengers ran coughing 
and gagging out of a burning train just north 
of the Melrose station, at 162d Street and 
Park Avenue in the Bronx. The fire was 
caused by a short-circuit in the undercar- 
riage of the train’s first car. North and south 
of the station, 28 trains stood still. 

No one was injured, but dozens of pas- 
sengers on the 8:30 A.M. train from Fleet- 
wood said they had been badly frightened by 
thick smoke and shooting sparks, Witnesses 
said that many tried to escape by smashing 
windows, 

“The passengers panicked and started hit- 
ting the windows—they broke about four— 
and tried to jump out, said Junior Cruz, who 
helped lead people from the burning trains. 
Mr. Cruz, works at Century Iron Works, ran 
across the street to the railroad tracks when 
he heard an explosion shortly before 9 A.M. 

“There was a lot of noise and smoke. The 
ladies cried, ‘Oh, my God,’ and wept and the 
men ran out of the car as fast as they could. 
I told everyone to keep calm, that it was only 
a short-circuit, and then they quieted down,” 
Mr. Cruz said. 

Firemen arrived on the scene at 9:02 A.M. 
and ordered all power on the line to be shut 
off so they could extinguish the blaze. Power 
was shut off between 150th and 200th Streets 
in the Bronx, causing trains on the Harlem 
and New Haven division to slow down or 
stop moving. Service on the Hudson division 
was not affected. 

A spokesman for the Penn Central said the 
short-circuit was caused by a metal object 
that popped up under the train, causing the 
metal third rail shoebeam to short-circuit. 

The shoebeam encases the cables that carry 
power from the third rail to the car’s motor. 
The short-circuit started a fire in the cables’ 
insulation that spread instantly to the rest 
of the undercarriage. 

The fire was extinguished by 9:30 A.M. and 
power restored before 10 A.M. Service was 
back to normal by noontime, according to 
the railroad. 

Asked to comment on why there had been 
five fires in two months on the line, William 
McLaughlin, the spokesman said: 

“Most of the fires have been short-circuits 
or trash fires. I attribute them to bad luck 
and a dry summer, not defective equipment.” 

More than 25,000 commuters were delayed 
up to three hours on July 13 and more were 
delayed on July 27 by fires on the tracks. 
Fires caused shorter delays on July 21, July 
28 and Aug. 3. 

Yesterday, while the power was off, hun- 
dreds of commuters on trains stalled north 
of the Melrose station swarmed over the 
tracks, searching for a way to the street 20 
feet above them. A railroad foreman, who 
asked that his name not be used, said “people 
were running all over the tracks like 
chickens.” 
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“The conductors didn’t seem to know what 
was going on, so most of us got off the train 
walked into the station and hiked to the 
subway,” said Thomas Klippstein, a welfare 
caseworker who was on the 8:30 A.M. train 
from North White Plains. His train was 
stalled directly behind the disabled train. 

“The delay annoyed the hell out of me— 
I’m not a regular commuter—but other pas- 
sengers seemed to take it in stride,” he said. 
“I guess you get used to shoddy treatment.” 


[From the New York Times, Nov, 4, 1970] 


COMMUTERS DELAYED In 4-TraIn TIE-UP OVER 
Loss OF A SHOE 


Four Penn Central commuter trains from 
Westchester County and Connecticut were 
stalled in the Park Avenue tunnel yesterday 
morning for three and a half hours after one 
of the trains lost a third-rail contact shoe. 

Hundreds of riders from the halted trains 
were led out of the tunnel shortly after the 
mishap. However, 200 commuters who had 
been given the choice of leaving their trains 
or waiting in them until repairs were made 
chose the latter course. They arrived at 
Grand Central Terthinal shortly before noon. 

The trouble occurred at about 8:25 A.M., 
when the 7:57 from Fleetwood on the Har- 
lem Division lost the contact shoe and tore 
up about 200 feet of third rail. The train 
halted at 72d Street. Three other trains on 
the same track, the 6:19 from New Haven, 
the 7:52 from New Rochelle and the 7:55 
from Crestwood, had to stop behind the first 
train. 

A third-rail flash fire, apparently not con- 
nected with the train delay, developed at 
about 8:30 A.M. near 96th Street and Park 
Avenue, just outside the tunnel. It was 
quickly put out by city firemen. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 26, 1971] 
1,000 EVACUATED IN PENN CENTRAL FRE 
(By Robert Lindsey) 


A fire in a locomotive on the Penn Cen- 
tral tracks under Park Avenue at 72d Street 
halted all service in and out of Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal for an hour last night. 

The fire broke out in one of two locomotives 
pulling the Penn Central’s 5:09 from Grand 
Central to Stamford, Conn., delaying the 
commuters and holiday travelers aboard the 
train for two hours. 

“About 1,000 passengers on the 5:09 and the 
5:13 to Rye, N.Y., which was halted in the 
tunnel behind it, were evacuated through an 
emergency exit in the tunnel at Park Ave- 
nue and 59th Street. 

Several thousand more passengers, accord- 
ing to police estimates, were left stranded in 
Grand Central by the fire. No passengers 
were injured, but half a dozen Penn Central 
employes were treated for smoke inhalation. 

Power in the tunnel was shut off while 
firemen worked on the blaze. It was re- 
stored at about 7:40 P.M. on several tracks, 
A passenger on the 5:49 train on the Harlem 
Division said the train sat at the platform in 
Grand Central for 45 minutes, then moved 
slowly through the smoke-filled tunnel. 


EVACUATION GOES SMOOTHLY 


Passengers on the two trains halted in the 
tunnel by the blaze said the evacuation 
went smoothly. Brian Ford, an electrical en- 
gineer from Rye, who was on the second 
train, said that a little smoke drifted through 
the cars and that firemen then came through 
the train telling everyone to get off. 

Passengers on both trains said one reason 
panic was averted was that they could hear 
all the plans for evacuation over a recently 
installed public address system. 

Some passengers grumbled about the delay 
when they emerged from the tunnel at 59th 
Street, but most were in good humor. Some 
passengers on the second train said they had 
been told that another engine would pull 
their train out. 
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After power was restored, the two empty 
trains and another behind them that had 
not been evacuated were towed back to 
Grand Central, The police patrolled the tun- 
nel.after the evacuation to make certain that 
all passengers had been removed. 

The: evening delay was one of several that 
plagued rail commuters on both sides of the 
Hudson River yesterday as thousands of New 
Yorkers prepared for the Thanksgiving week- 
end. 

The Penn Central said more than 26,000 
New Jersey commuters had arrived up to an 
hour late at Pennsylvania Station because 
of a derailment and sabotage to the railroad’s 
switching system by a man who broke into a 
railroad substation. The police said the in- 
truder had contended that “Mr. Thompson” 
had pulled the switches “to get heat and 
light.” 

Meanwhile, many of the 69,000 commuters 
on the Penn Central’s New Haven, Harlem 
and Hudson Divisions arrived in New York 
City up to 30 minutes late, and in a few cases 
even longer, because two trains broke down 
and blocked the tunnel leading to Grand 
Central Terminal. 


THINGS BETTER ON L.LR. 


On the Long Island Railroad, things were 
comparatively better. 

A spokesman for the line said it experi- 
enced no serious difficulties except for the 
cancellation of the 7:23 A.M. train from Long 
Beach to Penn Station because of mechani- 
eal problems. In New Jersey, problems began 
Tuesday night, when several cars of a Jersey 
Central freight derailed at Hazlett on the 
Long Branch line between Bayhead Junction 
and Woodbridge. The line is used both by the 
Jersey Central and the Penn Central. 

Although one of the two tracks blocked 
by the derailed cars was cleared at 5:30 A.M., 
traffic moved slowly, and riders bound for 
New York and Newark were delayed for as 
long as an hour. 

At 6:25 A.M., troubles hit the Penn Cen- 
tral's main line. The railroad said electric 
power to its switches and signals was sud- 
denly lost on a 17-mile stretch between Me- 
tuchen, N.J., and a point north of Newark, 

The railroad investigated and discovered 
that levers controlling the flow of power had 
been switched off in an unattended substa- 
tion at North Elizabeth. Railroad guards said 
they went to the substation and arrested 
Edward M. Zemaitis, 23, of Newark, who they 
said had apparently gained access to the 
locked facility through a window. The rail- 
road said it was reviewing security proce- 
dures to prevent recurrence of the break- 
down. 

POWER RESTORED AT 7:38 


Although electricity was not shut off to the 
trains’ propulsion systems, loss of power to 
the switches and signals caused the railroad 
to impose special safety procedures that 
sharply slowed up traffic. Power was restored 
at 7:38 A.M, 

On the other side of the Hudson, the 
Penn Central said the 5:21 A.M. train from 
New Haven stalled en route to Grand Central 
because of a broken air hose, 

Later, the 6 A.M. train from Stamford, and 
the 7:17 A.M. train from Tarrytown broke 
down within a few minutes of each other in 
the Park Avenue tunnel just north of Grand 
Central. 

The Stamford train arrived 50 minutes late 
and the Tarrytown train 37 minutes late. 
Meanwhile other inbound trains had backed 
most of the rush hour. The problem also 
caused cancellation of some inbound trains. 


[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1970] 
PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 
Decries “FILTH, Decay’: PENN CENTRAL 
ATTACKED FOR NEGLECT 
PHILADELPHIA, June 3 (AP).—Penn Cen- 
tral, the world’s biggest privately owned rail- 
road company, was accused by a state official 
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today of operating “filthy” trains that are 
frequently late and of maintaining “decay- 
ing” stations. 

Commissioner James McGirr Kelly of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission, 
which is investigating Penn Central’s com- 
muter service, said in an interim report to the 
PUC, that passenger complaints “disclose a 
pattern of neglect bordering on contempt for 
the public.” 

Kelly said that last winter’s performance, 
including wholesale cancellations of trains 
because of weather, can only be averted if 
Penn Central spends the summer months re- 
pairing equipment. 

Kelly said the PUC should make periodic 
inspections to make sure proper maintenance 
procedures are followed. 

Penn Central and the Reading Railroad 
receive subsidies from the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority to 
provide increased commuter service at re- 
duced fares. Penn Central has been fined 
more than $34,000 for service failures, while 
the Reading has a credit of nearly $8,900 for 
providing better than minimum service, the 
PUC said. 

Penn Central has said its passenger train 
business is a losing proposition, that the 
only thing that can save it is government 
take over or heavier subsidies. 


THE DANIEL AND PHILIP BERRIGAN 
MATTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


Situ of Iowa). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, late on the 
night of December 9, 1970, charges were 
raised here in this Chamber concerning 


the testimony of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover before a Senate subcommittee in 
which he named Daniel and Philip Ber- 
rigan, convicted destroyers of U.S. Selec- 
tive Service records, as leaders of a group 
which was plotting to blow up under- 
ground electrical conduits and steam- 
pipes in Washington and to kidnap a high 
Government official. Several of my col- 
leagues and I pointed out at the time that 
it was not Mr. Hoover who made this in- 
formation public: it was the Senate sub- 
committee. His testimony had been given 
in a closed session. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
ANDERSON), who raised those charges, de- 
clared Mr. Hoover could “vindicate him- 
self by an apology” if the charges against 
the Berrigans were false. He also declared 
that if the charges “are not false or care- 
less, then we have a right to expect the 
Justice Department to institute Federal 
grand jury proceedings promptly.” 

Well, the Justice Department did just 
that, and a grand jury in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on January 12, 1971, indicted Philip 
Berrigan and five others on charges of 
conspiring to kidnap Presidential adviser 
Henry A. Kissinger and to blow up a part 
of Washington’s heating system. Daniel 
Berrigan was named as a coconspirator 
but not a defendant. 

One would think that would be the end 
of the charges about the case being tried 
in the press. In fact, Mr. ANDERSON was 
quoted just after the indictment was 
announced as declaring, “An open ad- 
judication of the allegations against the 
Berrigan brothers has been my prime 
concern from the beginning.” 

But if one is to believe an Associated 
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Press report from Louisville, Ky., pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 25, 1971, Mr. ANDERSON apparently 
is not satisfied to allow justice to take 
its course through the courts. This report 
Says Mr. ANDERSON on January 24, 1971, 
told some 250 churchmen at the general 
board meeting of the National Council 
of Churches that the “issue of political 
repression is inherent” in the prosecution 
of the Berrigan brothers. He also is 
quoted as saying political repression was 
manifest in the brothers’ “trial by head- 
lines” when Mr. Hoover detailed the 
charges prior to the indictment. 

I remind the gentleman Mr. Hoover’s 
comments were made in the confines of 
a closed Senate subcommittee hearing, 
not at some public gathering like the 
general board meeting of the National 
Council of Churches. 

If “trial by headlines” is sinister is not 
“defense by headlines” equally threaten- 
ing to justice? 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
article from the Washington, D.C., Post 
on January 25, 1971, along with editorials 
from the Chattanooga News-Free Press 
of January 13, 1971, and the Phoenix 
Gazette of January 15, 1971. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1971] 
OPPRESSION SEEN IN CASE OF Two PRIESTS 


LovISVILLE, Ky.—Rep_, William R. Ander- 
son (D-Tenn.) told representatives of the 
nation’s major Protestant Orthodox churches 
today that the “issue of political repression 
is inherent” in the prosecution on conspiracy 
charges of brothers Philip and Daniel 
Berrigan. 

He said the case against the two Roman 
Catholic priests, "like Jesus and his apostle 
Paul before them, has caused an awakening 
of national conscience.” 

The 250 churchmen at the general board 
meeting of the National Council of Churches 
gave him a standing ovation. 

The two priests, now in federal prison for 
destroying draft records, have been charged 
in a new grand jury indictment with plot- 
ting to kidnap presidential aide Henry Kis- 
singer and blow up heating systems in some 
federal buildings. 

Philip Berrigan was named among seyen 
defendants and Daniel Berrigan among six 
coconspirators not cited as defendants. 

Anderson said political repression was 
manifest in the brothers’ “trial by headlines” 
when FBI director J. Edgar Hoover detailed 
the charges prior to the indictment. 

Anderson is a former Navy hero and critic 
of the Vietnam war. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press, Jan. 13, 1971] 


BERRIGANS, HOOvER, REPRESENTATIVE 
ANDERSON 

With terrorist politicai kidnapings and hi- 
jackings going on throughout the world to- 
day, many Americans have fearfully watched 
for signs that some elements within our 
country might seize a prominent American 
and hold him in an effort to gain surrender 
to their demands. 

When he was appearing before a Senate 
subcommittee on Noy 27, 1970, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover explained the increased 
challenges to his agency in these words: 

“Willingness to employ any type of ter- 
rorist activities is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent among extremist elements. One ex- 
ample has recently come to light involving 
an incipient plot on the part of an anarchist 
group on the East Coast, the so-called ‘East 
Coast Conspiracy to Save Lives.” 

“This is a militant group self-described as 
being composed of Catholic priests and nuns, 
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teachers, students, and former students who 
have manifested opposition to the war in 
Vietnam by acts of violence against govern- 
ment agencies and private corporations en- 
gaged in work relating to U.S. participation 
in the Vietnam conflict. 

“The principal leaders of this group are 
Philip and Daniel Berrigan, Catholic priests 
who are currently incarcerated in the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., 
for their participation in the destruction of 
Selective Service records in Baltimore, Md., 
in 1968. 

“This group plans to blow up underground 
electrical conduits and steam pipes serving 
the Washington, D.C., area in order to dis- 
rupt Federal Government operations. The 
plotters are aisc concocting a scheme to kid- 
nap a highly placed government official. The 
mame of a White House staff member has 
been mentioned as a possible victim. If suc- 
cessful, the plotters would demand an end 
to United States bombing operations in 
Southeast Asia and the release of ali politi- 
cal prisoners as ransom. Intensive investiga- 
tion is being conducted concerning this 
matter.” 

Strangely. this serious revelation prompted 
Rep. Bill Anderson, D-Tenn., to take the 
floor in the House of Representatives to make 
an attack on the FBI's Mr, Hoover and an 
impassioned defense of the jailed Berrigan 
brothers, who haa jumped bail and were 
locked up only after a lengthy search. Rep. 
Anderson, who has been charting a peculiar 
and erratic course from admired naval hero 
to a leftwinger in his public career, report- 
edly had read some of the Berrigans’ 
writings and had visited them in prison, be- 
coming very much impressed with them. 
Therefore, he took their side against J. Edgar 
Hoover. A challenge was issued that if Mr. 
Hoover's grave allegation were supported by 
facts, there should be prosecution of the 
charges. 

Yesterday, the news came out with the 
serving of papers that a Federal Grand Jury 
had indicted Philiy Berrigan and five others 
on charges of conspiring to kidnap presiden- 
tial adviser Henry A. Kissinger and plotting 
to blow up heating systems of five Washing- 
ton buildings next Feb. 22. Daniel Berrigan 
and six others were named as co-conspirators 
but were not indicted. 

Now the stage is set for the defendants 
to be brought intc court on these very serious 
charges and for a full and fair trial to be 
given on the evidence. 

Rep. Anderson responded to the indict- 
ment by asserting, “An open adjudication of 
the allegation against the Berrigan brothers 
has been my prime concern from the begin- 
ning.” Tennesseans should be particularly 
interested in the partisanship of Rep. An- 
derson in this case as well as being con- 
cerned over possible threats to the safety 
of governmental officials. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, Jan. 15, 1971] 
APOLOGIES TO HOOVER 


There is a campaign by the Communist- 
loving New Left not only to force J. Edgar 
Hoover out of his job as director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, but to smear 
his name so badly in the process that nobody 
would ever again pay any attention to any- 
thing he might say. 

t is understandable that the actual Amer- 
ican Reds and their conscious sympathizers 
would participate in the effort. Hoover is 
one of their most capable and dangerous 
enemies, and to get him out of their way 
would be a momentous victory. It is more 
difficult to find cause for the actions of some 
other Americans who seem to have joined 
the get-Hoover vendetta. 

We have in mind the columnists, TV com- 
mentators and politicians who whooped up 
a storm of derision for Hoover after he testi- 
fled under questioning at a U.S. Senate hear- 
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ing Noy. 27 that a plot to kidnap a highly 
placed government official was under investi- 
gation, and that the inquiry involved the 
draft-protesting, bond-skipping priest, the 
Rev. Philip Berrigan and his brother, Daniel, 
also a priest. You'd have thought that Hoover 
had viciously, irresponsibly and untruthfully 
manufactured a fiction out of whole cloth 
for some devious purposes of his own. Hoover, 
they shrieked, should resign. 

Well, sir, a federal grand jury in Harrisburg, 
Pa., has now indicted the Berrigan brothers 
and four others on charges that they con- 
sSpired to kidnap presidential foreign policy 
adviser Henry Kissinger and blow up heating 
ducts in government buildings. We remind 
our readers that an indictment is not a con- 
viction, and we are not commenting here on 
the truth of charges that are made. Guilt or 
imnocence will be properly decided in a court- 
room, 

What we are pointing out is that Hoover 
said an investigation was under way, what 
it involved, who it involved, and that he was 
the country’s top police officer making an 
Official report to a committee of the U.S. 
Senate on a matter of grave national concern. 
He told it the way it was. His detractors 
owe him an apology. 


FUNDS TO FIGHT LEAD-BASED 
PAINT POISONING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SmitH of Iowa). Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1971, the President signed into law 
the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act, Public Law 91-695. This 
brought to successful culmination efforts 
of hundreds of individuals and organiza- 
tions across the country, who have been 
working for creation of a Federal anti- 
lead-based paint poisoning program. Al- 
most 2 years ago, I introduced a package 
of three bills to create such a program. 
The enactment of the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act brought that 
effect to fruition. 

Now, the need is for funds. Ten million 
dollars has been authorized for fiscal 
year 1971 for the new law, and $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972. It is essential 
that these funds be appropriated. 

Lead-based paint poisoning is a dis- 
ease afflicting some 250,000 children 
across the Nation. It causes illness, brain 
damage, and even death. Yet the disease 
is preventable. It need not take this ter- 
rible toll, a toll exacted from small chil- 
dren who eat the lead-tainted paint and 
plaster which falls from the walls and 
ceilings of their slum dwellings. 

Some local anti-lead-based paint poi- 
soning programs have begun. Some of 
them are quite successful. But in many 
localities, no program exists or, if it does, 
it is inadequate. The Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act can help to 
create effective programs, and that is 
why it must be funded. 

Title I of the new law authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make grants to units of general 
local government for the purpose of de- 
veloping and carrying out local programs 
to detect and treat lead-based paint 
poisoning. For fiscal year 1971, $3,330,000 
is authorized, and for fiscal year 1972, 
$6,660,000. 

Title II authorizes the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants to units of general local govern- 
ment for programs to identify those areas 
that present a high risk to the health of 
residents because of the presence of lead- 
based paints and then to develop and 
carry out programs to eliminate lead- 
based paint poisoning. For fiscal year 
1971, $5 million is authorized; for fiscal 
year 1972, $10 million. 

The third title of the new law author- 
izes the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to conduct a research and 
demonstration program to determine the 
nature and extent of the lead-based paint 
poisoning problem, and methods of re- 
moving lead-based paints from interior 
surfaces, porches, and exterior surfaces 
of residential housing. $1,670,000 is au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1971; $3,340,000 
for fiscal year 1972. 

The amount of money authorized is not 
large. If appropriated, it would be only 
a negligible portion of the Federal budg- 
et. But the good that can be accom- 
plished is enormous. To secure these 
funds, I and my distinguished colleague 
from New York (Mr. HALPERN) have in- 
troduced legislation to provide for full 
funding of the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act. Forty-seven of our 
colleagues have joined us in cosponsor- 
ing this legislation—H.R. 1748, compan- 
ion bills H.R. 1749, H.R. 1750, and H.R. 

and H.R. 1751, companion bills H:R. 
1752, H.R. 1753, and H.R. ——. The 49 
Members sponsoring this legislation are: 

Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Burton, Mr, CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DE- 
LANEY, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Drees, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr, HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Horton, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LENT. 

Mr. McKinney, Mr. Mva, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
MoorRHEAD, Mr. Nrx, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. WOLFF. 

We urge the quickest possible appro- 
priation of funds for the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act. The 
children of America are waiting. 


REVENUE SHARING TO IMPLEMENT 
PROGRAMS TO AID INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. McDONALD) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, revenue sharing is a means to 
restore to local government the power 
and authority to conceive and implement 
programs beneficial to each individual 
community. 

It is not a temporary answer to the 
many problems facing local government; 
it is a permanent solution. I believe firmly 
in the concept, and because of that belief 
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I rise today to take issue with recent 
comments by several of my colleagues 
against revenue sharing. 

The arguments presented against rev- 
enue sharing have been filled with ifs. 
As a consequence of this iffy rhetoric, the 
conclusions presented are far from valid. 

The power and authority—or self- 
reliance—of local government has eroded 
to a dangerous point. Local elected offi- 
cials—those closest to the electorate—are 
hard pressed to perform up to their capa- 
bilities for one major reason: Lack of 
adequate funds. 

Over the past few decades, the Federal 
Government has tried to help local com- 
munities by offering categorical grants 
for specific areas of concern. That philos- 
ophy has helped many communities in 
providing partial. funding for certain 
basic services. 

I served as Redford township super- 
visor in Michigan before coming to Con- 
gress. During my 6 years as a local public 
official, I saw problems develop on my 
doorstep. Because of my close contact 
with the residents of that community, I 
was able to ascertain each problem as it 
surfaced, and establish a system of priori- 
ties. 

Unfortunately, the Federal funds 
available for that community’s use did 
not always fit the need. For instance, 
I would go to the Federal catalog to see 
what funds were available to fulfill 
community needs. We built a fire station, 
but what we really needed was fire- 
fighting equipment. 

So the decisions as to how local funds 
were +o be used were not always left up 
to the local officials held responsible for 
public spending. 

Revenue sharing will reduce this gap 
between promise and performance. 

It will put money into the hands of 
local authorities to spend where it is 
needed. In many instances, Federal funds 
which are available to solve a local prob- 
lem cannot be used because the com- 
munity does not have the matching 
funds necessary to qualify. 

Most of our national domestic prob- 
lems are due to lack of action at the 
local level. It is not that local authorities 
will not solve the problem. They cannot 
solve it. 

In the past few days, I have heard 
much against this concept. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder what rationale 
was used by some of my colleagues in 
reaching the apparent conclusion that 
a Congressman has some special talent 
for determining what is good and what 
is bad for local government. 

Just because I am a Member of Con- 
gress, I do not consider that I am any 
more qualified today to spend public 
funds than I was while serving as Red- 
ford township supervisor. 

Our system of government is the best 
on the globe because it leaves local deci- 
sions to local authorities. It is people 
in individual communities who require 


basic services. They foot the bill, and in 
return expect certain standards of 
service from those they pay to serve. 
Self-determination is the key word 
in our Republic. It is time that all 
Members of Congress remember that 
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we are sent here to serve, not to rule. 
I trust it will not come as a shock to 
some Members that in this Nation the 
people govern. 

The Federal Government is sharing 
billions of dollars with local governments 
in ar. effort to combat the many serious 
problems facing all communities. But is 
our spending effective? In allocating 
these funds, I fear we have fallen short 
of our goal. 

If a local community wants to build 
a swimming pool with their tax dollars, 
why should Congress stand in its way? 
I say if there is a need for sewers, or 
firefighting equipment, or more police- 
men, let the people determine spending 
priorities through locally elected officials. 

There are two key provisions in the 
proposed revenue sharing plan which I 
should mention at this time. One is that 
no city or county will receive fewer 
Federal funds than they do at present. 

The second provision is that revenue 
sharing funds cannot be used in a way 
which discriminates against some of the 
people. 

In recent days I have heard and read 
statements listing the winners and losers 
under revenue sharing. These statements 
simply are not true. Far too often criti- 
cism comes before a close examination 
is made of the proposal. 

According to a recent article in the 
Washington Post, a spokesman for an 
organization of State legislatures said 20 
State legislatures either had passed, or 
were considering, a resolution petitioning 
Congress for a constitutional convention 
on revenue sharing. 

This indicates to me a high degree of 
interest in State, county, city, and local 
governments for revenue sharing. It 
seems only fair that this idea be fully 
explored before any decision is made as 
to its benefits or drawbacks. It is an 
exercise in futility to condemn a concept 
without benefit of full and complete 
knowledge of it. 

I plan to introduce the President’s rey- 
enue sharing plan in this session of Con- 
gress as a cosponsor. I introduced a sim- 
ilar measure last year. 

My colleagues have expressed several 
uncertainties about revenue sharing and 
raised many questions about the plan 
and its effect on our fiscal and economic 
posture. 

I recognize the areas of doubt, and 
share with my colleagues the desire to 
bring into public view the benefits and 
the dangers of such a plan. But I also 
share with my colleagues and with the 
people of this country the knowledge 
that there are critical fiscal problems 
which are seriously affecting the quality 
of life. We cannot brush aside an idea 
that appears to offer relief. 

Revenue sharing is a bold and innova- 
tive approach designed extricate State 
and local governments from the quag- 
mire of financial crisis. To the wage 
earner, and to the homeowner, it offers 
an opportunity to escape from escalat- 
ing property and sales taxes. To those 
of us in Congress, it offers an historic 
opportunity to invest some of the funds 
for which we are responsible into the 
heart of America. 
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I have faith in our form of govern- 
ment, and in the people who have made 
it strong. I am willing to reinvest that 
faith in the American ideal of self-deter- 
mination. And I urge my colleagues to 
join me in reaching out to the Nation to 
form a partnership with local govern- 
ments—a partnership based on trust. 
Our Government is of, by, and for the 
people—is it not? 


THE SANTA CLARA PLAN CAN PRE- 
SERVE A PRECIOUS NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCE WHICH IS VITAL TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE 1970’S 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Gusser) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time in my congressiona] dis- 
trict and in dozens of other districts like 
it, there are thousands of highly trained 
and technically competent scientists and 
engineers in the unemployment lines. 
These are men and women who were en- 
couraged by this Government to become 
scientists and engineers following the 
shock wave which reverberated across 
the Nation when Russia launched its 
sputnik. These are the scientists and 
engineers who built the great weapons 
systems which today guarantee our na- 
tional security. 

Prolonged unemployment is a social 
problem of catastrophic proportions to 
the person who is unemployed, to his 
community, and his country. But in a 
broader sense, prolonged unemployment 
of scientists and engineers means break- 
ing up a scientific base of expertise which 
can only be replaced at great expense. 
When individuals with the talent to solve 
our tremendous environmental problems 
continue to drive taxicabs and work for 
$2.50 an hour as department store clerks 
and Santa Clauses, we are wasting a 
great natural resource. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that these are the professionals 
who are systems oriented and can ap- 
proach the great environmental prob- 
lems of mass transit, solid waste disposal, 
air and water pollution, and produce the 
same degree of success as when they ap- 
proached our defense requirements of 
the nuclear and space age. 

As each day passes and the unemploy- 
ment lines grow longer, we will be dissi- 
pating one of our greatest national 
assets. 

I recognize, Mr, Speaker, that redirect- 
ing the talents of these unemployed sci- 
entists and engineers into environmental 
fields cannot be accomplished overnight. 
But the time has come to make a start 
and to try. 

The so-called Santa Clara plan, which 
I will describe during the course of these 
remarks, is such a start. It is innovative, 
and is something far more than a WPA 
for scientists and engineers. It is geared 
to the private enterprise system and the 


needs of a nation which is suffering 
growing pains in the 1970's. 

The plan has been developed by Mr. 
Harries-Clichy Peterson, distinguished 
businessman and scientist, who is listed 
in “Who’s Who in America,” above a long 
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list of accomplishments as a business 
consultant all over the world. He has de- 
veloped this plan and has been ably 
assisted by Miss Vera Moldt, chairman of 
Professional Employment Search Co- 
operative and Experience Unlimited, 
self-help organizations of unemployed 
scientists and engineers in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

To this point, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has shrugged off the pro- 
posal with the usual answer that funds 
are not available, and the law would not 
allow Government sponsorship of the 
Santa Clara plan. In addition, the Secre- 
tary of Labor and other departments 
have all paid the plan lipservice saying 
that it is interesting and intriguing, but 
after their expression of approval noth- 
ing has happened. Such is the way of 
bureaucratic big government. Everybody 
nods approval of a nice idea, but nobody 
seems to do anything about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Santa Clara plan is 
unusual. It deserves more than the usual 
bureaucratic brush-off and for this rea- 
son I am addressing the House today 
hoping that my remarks will be noticed 
by someone in this sprawling Government 
of ours who will do something construc- 
tive about an honest proposal which is in 
the national interest. 

The most effective manner in which I 
can present the Santa Clara plan is to 
read a paper offered by Mr. Harries- 
Clichy Peterson entitled “Entrepreneur- 
ial Grubstakes for Idled Dynamos.” In 
this paper Mr. Peterson clearly describes 
the problem and cogently offers his plan 
as a partial solution. Mr. Speaker, under 


my previous permission to revise and 
extend my remarks, I offer this paper 
by Mr. Peterson. The paper follows: 


ENTREPRENEURIAL GRUBSTAKES FOR IDLED 
Dynamos 


(By Harries-Clichy Peterson) 
I 


A strange cleavage is splitting the profes- 
sional middle class in America. 

On one side stands the educated, success- 
ful, afluent American. Confident in self and 
community, this modern squire works a com- 
fortable 40-hour week, returns home even- 
ings happy with family, and relaxes gra- 
ciously on weekends, a better man for the 
next week. Inflation curbs are beginning to 
improve his living standards. Politicians cater 
for his vote, Merchants kowtow for his 
money. 

The splinter group lives in sharp contrast. 
Each work week confronts the head-of- 
household with depressing discouragement, 
evenings humble him before family, and 
weekends yield no spiritual recovery, leaving 
him a worse man for the next week, Inflation 
curbs have destroyed his livelihood. Politi- 
cians disregard his small vote. Merchants 
shun his uncertain credit. 

The affluent group is employed; the other, 
not. That is the simple difference. 

Expendable Elite. Professional unemploy- 
ment in many parts of the USA has risen 
sharply and apprehensively. The resulting 
plight is both unprecedented and unexpected. 
Company after company has announced lay- 
offs of professional workers. Very few hire. 
Resumes inundate employment offices. An 
occasional aerospace scientist is seen tending 
a bar, hacking a cab, or peddling something 
in home parties—and usually doing an awk- 
ward job of it. The real unemployment prob- 
lem, however, is hidden by the proud, but 
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desperate professional living off past sav- 
ings and trying to eke out survival mas- 
querading as a “consultant”, while endlessly 
job-searching. 

Immediate damage resulting from the evi- 
dent demoralization and economic wasteage 
of such unemployment has created numerous 
family disasters, reaching national signifi- 
cance. Moreover, the Nation’s investment in 
professional education and experience is a 
resource whose continued full utilization is 
essential to America’s future progress. 

What went wrong? Why have the ravages 
of up-and-down roller coaster employment 
so characteristic of blue collar work in heavy 
industry in Detroit and Pittsburgh now 
struck the big city headquarters office and 
the suburban research firm, laying off pro- 
fessionals whose employment traditionally 
has been secure? 

The root cause is our fight against infla- 
tion, but de-militarization and “de-profes- 
sionalization” add significant aggravation. 

No Painless Deflation, We haven't yet 
found an easy way to halt inflation. We just 
blindly hoped that transitional hardships 
would be mild and short-lived. Yet, once 
credit is turned off, an inevitable cascade of 
trouble follows: housing starts decline, in- 
dustry slashes capital expenditures, and 
finally demand slackens for all goods and 
services except the most basic consumer ne- 
cessities: Under these condition., employ- 
ment, too, drops. Worst of all today—with the 
unemployed caught helpless in the middle— 
one political party denies that any correction 
of its past administration was necesary, while 
the other disavows the existence of any real 
recession under its current administration. 

There must be a better way to have full 
employment and steady prices, but we seem 
not to dare to innovate where social and eco- 
nomic controversy may result. It appears 
easier just to sit still and suffer, rather than 
upset old patterns. 

De-Militarization, Despite de-escalation of 
the Vietnam War effort, overall U.S. military 
expenditure continues to rise, a billion dol- 
lars more this year than last. What most 
affects high-technology professional employ- 
ment, however, are peculiar distortions 
within the military budget. It is sophisti- 
cated weaponry that bears the heaviest cuts. 

Military operational expenditures have 
risen, mainly due to the recent years’ surge 
of inflation, plus some attendant misman- 
agement. But the expenditures concerned 
with the constant betterment of our mili- 
tary machine versus that of Russia and 
China have been severely cut. This was easy 
to do when many people are sick of Viet- 
nam and since the consequences—such as 
inferior air and sea craft—do not show up 
immediately. We taxpayers had wanted nei- 
ther to quit Vietnam nor recognize it as a 
real war deserving a wartime economy with 
high taxes and rationing to drain off the 
inflationary effect of defense spending. As is 
so often the case, indecision gives the worst 
of all alternatives: Vietnam fired inflation 
and smothered long range military prepared- 
ness. 

If Vietnam had not existed, it is quite like- 
ly that military expenditures would have 
continued strong in the high technologies 
and advanced research so well carried out by 
America’s professionals. The obvious posi- 
tion of political self-interest for them is to 
stop the war and restore long range military 
preparedness versus Russia and China. How- 
ever, Hanoi does not cooperate with the first 
and newly perceived, pressing domestic needs 
and our deficit economy hinder the second. 
Therefore, no major restoration of sophisti- 
cated weaponry programs seems likely. 

Limitations of Defense Contractors. Criti- 
cism can also find its way to those who were 
in position to anticipate the aerospace slash. 
Some will argue that defense industries exist 
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to serve the military customer and in no 
real sense at all to serve employees. Thus, 
when the government wants to turn it off, 
the defense machine should respond quickly 
and save taxpayer money. Similarly, those 
who took higher pay to enter this volatile 
industy, should have foreseen or been fore- 
warned of associated risk and the need to 
reserve savings and maintain alternate em- 
ployment possibilities, 

Some critics have even taken the view 
that government has been far too liberal in 
pumping money into the educational system, 
doing so faster than civilian business could 
employ graduates, then funding the aero- 
space industry beyond real need just to 
create a “welfare” means to absorb the sur- 
plus professionals, and that it is time to halt 
this self-serving university-military-indus- 
trial alliance. 

In any case, defense contractors are con- 
spicuously inept to adjust to down-side 
need of the market place. When government 
wants military or space goods, they staff up 
lavishly, escalate costs, underprice to get 
startup orders, then reprice, renegotiate and 
by haggling and lobbying succeed to carry 
on a chaotic business of inconstant employ- 
ment. This is not to deny that in their hey- 
day our nation’s defense contractors rep- 
resented massive aggregates of power, able 
to deliver goods quickly, in huge volume, and 
often to incredibly high performance stand- 
ards. It does say that the industry also pro- 
duced a “negative product” of ephemeral 
employment that was not fully felt until 
recently. 

By contrast, many non-defense firms reg- 
ularly employ corporate development and 
new product managers to give perpetual vi- 
tality to their enterprises. The oil and min- 
erals industry give themselves reserves for a 
decade or more. Forest industries plan up to 
fifty years ahead to assure business continu- 
ity. Many of America’s most successful man- 
ufacturers maintain—out of their own pre- 
tax profits—scientific and market research 
facilities designed to create a reserve of 
new products, For example, Cincinnati Mila- 
cron, the nation’s largest machine tool maker 
has found it more profitable to reserve funds 
during good times in order to retain its best 
men during slack times, than to fire, rehire, 
and retrain. These funds are not used for 
welfare or make-work tasks, but to push mod- 
ernization and diversification. Has any major 
defense contractor ever seriously tried such 
an approach? Has any ever bothered to 
argue the case for special contract and tax 
treatment to facilitate a conversion reserve? 

The point here is that defense contractors 
do not feel any real obligation for the con- 
tinuity of their business, employment, or 
even market-need fulfillment. They respond 
mainly to requests for bids. They seldom ini- 
tiate, even to meet commonly perceived 
needs. Fettered by high overhead, they dare 
not compete against civilian entrepreneurs. 
Probably this is natural and, in the long 
run, good. Who wants the clumsy, often 
harshly regimented bureaucracy of a Lock- 
heed or General Dynamics in civilian busi- 
ness life? 

De-professionalization. With technology 
the prime dynamic of our age, professional 
workers have become a significant business 
expense, one no longer sacred in times of 
cost cutting. But an even more powerful, al- 
though subtle, influence has also been at 
work. The bull pens of today’s administra- 
tive offices corral many college graduates 
who are no longer professionals at all; they 
are merely “personnel” with somewhat above 
average pay. 

They waded through college and got de- 
grees as passports to jobs. After enduring 
oversize college classes, computerized test- 
ing, and personal worth according to Go or 
No-Go stereotypes, the graduate quickly 
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learned the “name of the game” and dis- 
carded his professional independence. He 
stepped into a squire’s life immediately up- 
on leaving college. Maintaining this good 
Hfe then became his first daily imperative. 
Traditional, arduous professional building 
blocks were looked upon as no longer neces- 
sary. He catered to office politics and his 
boss's demands for “practical” expedienctes. 
He became a good “team member,” surren- 
dering risky line responsibilities and initi- 
ative to those already in charge. 

As college laxity de-emphasized personal 
responsibility, business too tended to slight 
the value of professional independence. 
estaf” became synonomous with “yes men”, 
comfortable, busy, yet superfluous and in- 
creasingly removed from sense of responsi- 
bility for business profit and destiny. Some 
firms tried to fight this by setting up sep- 
arate profit centers and delegating profit re- 
sponsibility downward. But the mass of bu- 
reaucracy remained resistant. 

In many cases, if the professional had 
fought—and won—the battle to keep his 
integrity and cost-effectiveness, he would to- 
day be in a vastly stronger position. Con- 
sider the self-reliant, independent account- 
ants, engineers, economists, lawyers, etc. 
They aren't an employment problem, Over 
the years they built up private practices, 
providing genuinely needed services. Now 
they can survive economic cycles better than 
their captive counterparts in industry. 

Perhaps there is a lesson here: American 
industry may have over-captured profes- 
sionals, to the detriment of industry and 
human. Management should accomplish 
more staff work via temporary, truly inde- 
pendent professionals that sometimes talk 
back; less via tame, permanent personnel. 

In defense-oriented technical offices, a pro- 
fessional distortion has occurred just as un- 
desirable, but opposite to that of admin- 
istrative offices. Driven by ceaseless military 


demand for combat-winning performance, 
the defense professional has perfected his 
skills to historically unprecedented achieve- 


ments in | science and technology. Yet, 
through excessive specialization, he lost con- 
tact with the means to commercialize his 
skills. An especially unfortunate consequence 
is that today’s high-technology professional, 
instead of being welcomed in old-line indus- 
tries as a potential innovator breathing in 
new progress, is often feared as being too 
costly in working methods and product de- 
sign. At director and top management level, 
there can be deep reluctance to gear up old 
methods to sophisticated, bold, new ap- 
proaches that also carry unaccustomed 
risks. Sometimes personal resentment and 
jealousy can also hinder talent conversion. 
IL 

Who Gets Fired First? The businessman 
confronted with sagging sales, first tries to 
maintain earnings by cutting costs. He be- 
gins by borrowing from the future, trim- 
ming research, development, and advertis- 
ing. Then, he prunes personnel down to the 
basic core of sales, production, and account- 
ing. Out go staffers who solve general prob- 
lems or create new opportunity. These func- 
tions can be carried on at reduced rate by 
those who remain, or be deferred until busi- 
ness recovers. 

Management begins pruning with the less 
efficient, less necessary, and more cheaply 
replaced people, In practice this usually 
means fire old, hire young. Out goes the 
#2000 per month age-48 hard-tiger-become- 
soft bureaucrat. In comes a freshly schooled, 
young tiger, age-28, carrying a $1000 per 
month price tag. Youth has been asking for 
a better chance at promotion, for an end to 
rank by seniority. Now, competitive condi- 
tions are giving youth its due. 

For professionals, seniority rules estab- 
lished by unions to protect family life do 
not apply. In fact, the opposite occurs and 
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the top manager would be foolish not to 
take advantage of today's recession to Te- 
juvenate his professional team. 

Just as the housewife in a free market 
selects her purchases on value alone and 
never the factory working conditions under 
which they were made, the stockholder de- 
mands rising per share earnings and re- 
mains quite indifferent to any employee hard- 
ship or other “negative product” or ‘social 
pollution” the pursuit of profit entails. He 
expects management to isolate him from 
such concerns. Thus, companies, as now mo- 
tivated, can have no real responsibilities— 
when the chips are down—for the social con- 
sequences of their personnel actions, no mat- 
ter how nice were the platitudes uttered in 
good times, 

Are today’s unemployed professionals an 
across-the-board sampling of merit, or bot- 
tom-of-the-barrel dregs? In many instances 
whole work sections, regardless of individual 
merit, were laid-off due to defense project 
termination. In other instances, human na- 
ture may have retained some men because 
of important factors of office politics. But in 
other cases, one gets the distinct impression 
that much of today’s firing was selective. Cer- 
tainly, good management requires firing by 
inverse merit..So, some of today’s professional 
unemployed probably were among the less 
effective people in their former jobs. For 
them, being laid-off, while harsh, is a means 
to force taking stock of one’s own personal 
cost-effectiveness and going about the hard 
task of downgrading, or of improving per- 
sonal worth to an employer, and doing so 
against competition that is now very ag- 
gressive 

In a sense, all this reconfirms America’s en- 
during strength and fairness: Reward the 
best. No job is a sinecure. Title and position 
alone can not foreyer defend an incumbent 
against competitive assessment of his real 
worth to an employer. 

The re-employment battle. The ease of 
professional job recapture varies Inversely 
with age. Admittedly, there are laws against 
discrimination on account of age, but em- 
ployers neatly side-step this. For example, 
specifying that only five years experience is 
required, translates to “we want a man un- 
der thirty.” Even governments quite com- 
monly limit entry age for uniformed forces, 
and strongly hint at preferred age limits 
elsewhere. 

For the young professional, age 25 to 35, 
re-employment prospects can be reassuring. 
In normal times, this age “sells nicely”, as 
the people brokers. Even in today’s re- 
cession, the young professional has no cause 
for alarm. An aggressive résumé campaign, 
a little patience, and, at worst, perhaps tak- 
ing a small pay cut or moving to a new local- 
ity will land him a job. 

People in the 35 to 45 age bracket fall 
into a more difficult situation. First the 35- 
45 man must recognize that industry has 
suddenly tired of the senior staffer sure that 
the world owes him a living because of his 
“professional” status. Paper shuffling, rep- 
resenting his firm on expense account at 
conferences, and a few astute pontifications 
are not enough. In today’s tough job market, 
re-employment will probably be as a staffer, 
not supervisor. Hence, the employer, con- 
fronted with recession pressures, will de- 
mand performance and innovation of clear 
value to him here and now. Once the pro- 
fessional understands that how many times 
he can pay his upkeep is the game now, he 
is on his way to re-employment. 

For the man over 45, offering merely his 
general professional ability on a résumé, 
steady re-employment at anything approach- 
ing his former boom-time pay is virtually 
impossible. If he does not have money saved 
up to buy a job in a small business, or is 
unwilling to retire to humble work, only 
two alternatives remain: Take a job in 
sales or small unit management where com- 
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pensation depends solely on measureable 
daily results, such as real estate or securities 
sales, store or motel management; or, create 
his own job, individually or in a group. 

An example of professional job creation 
would be the offering of a novel system of 
inventory control, assuring immediate cash 
savings several times outweighing the pro- 
fessional’s upkeep. When faced with prag- 
matic cash advantage, an employer may over 
look age. True, there is little grace and dig- 
nity in this hard, constantly competitive 
work. But when it succeeds, the economic 
rewards build self-confidence in the strong- 
est and most enduring way. An extension 
of the job creating alternative would be to 
team up right from the start with an entre- 
preneurial group seeking to form a new busi- 
ness, If the chronologically older man has 
special skills and youthful attitudes and 
can-do drive, the pragmatic intimacies of 
such a group can often readily and quite 
wholesomely absorb him profitably. 

Bankrupt Pallatives. Many unemployed 
professionals are joining hand-holding, self- 
help groups such as Forty Plus Clubs or Ex- 
perience Unlimited Chapters. Organizing can 
contribute strength, but only if means to 
goals are realistic. The present organizations 
of professional unemployed usually focus on 
more intensified job search, retraining, or 
seeking consulting assignments. 

These steps are not good enough for to- 
day’s needs, What real gain can there be in 
better job search when the unemployed pro- 
fessionals greatly outnumber openings? In 
retraining, where is there an excess of jobs 
lacking qualified applicants? Is it socially 
acceptable to retrain down to displace others? 
In consulting, is it reasonable for an em- 
ployer—under present concepts of profes- 
sional utilization—to pay out extra cash for 
an outsider, when he has surplus insiders? 
The conclusion must be that these steps are 
pallatives at best. 

Moving to another area sometimes helps, 
but where now are there jobs open? For 
every firm hiring, such as Litton in their 
DX naval ship program in Los Angeles, there 
are hundreds of well-qualified résumés per 
job opening. Also, in a down-market, many 
home-owners can not sell their homes 
quickly enough and at a good enough price 
to get out of their mortgage and pay for 
the cost of moving. They are trapped. Finally, 
there is the question of area loyalty. Some 
professionals, particularly those in the at- 
tractive environments so popular with aero- 
space employers, fiercely resist moving 
“backward”. 

Irt, 


Clearly, America needs a modern, effective 
tool for redeployment of unemployed pro- 
fessionals under conditions that are politi- 
cally, socially, and economically acceptable. 

The need is quite distinct from bringing 
into the mainstream of American economic 
(and hence social) life disadvantaged mi- 
norities who first need to be brought up to 
employable standards. Today’s professional 
unemployed has already developed his abil- 
ity to contribute and his eagerness to work 
make him a “good buy” for an employer. 
Yet we have no working tool for profes- 
sional redeployment and the pallatives of 
better job search, retraining, etc. are bank- 
rupt. They just sound nice. If nothing bolder 
is undertaken, professional unemployment 
will aggravate a sharp and potentially ex- 
Plosive social cleavage. Moreover, we waste 
the fruit of years of professional education 
and experience, a national asset that under- 
lies our military and economic strength and 
personal living standards. 

Political Priorities. Today's unemployed 
professionals do not like being an expendable 
elite. They want jobs and challenges now, 
not after an “adjustment” has run its course, 
However, as a class seeking special consider- 
ation, they face substantial political handi- 
caps: First taxpayer money spent in the 
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ghettos returns more votes. Second, many 
politicians feel a deep moral obligation to 
help disadvantaged minorities, before help- 
ing the middle class. Third, many voters 
resent the seemingly overpaid and under- 
worked life that the professional has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed, perhaps even at the ordi- 
nary guy’s expense, and see no reason now 
to help a fallen elite. 

What can the unemployed professional do 
to gain some political priority? He must for- 
get appeals to sympathy and for help. In- 
stead, he must find new means to be of sery- 
ice. And, he must organize to speak with a 
louder voice. 

The argument the unemployed professional 
should sell is: that America has pressing 
needs, that established firms are slow to 
respond, that today’s unemployed profession- 
als have skills to meet those needs, and that 
new business creation is what the nation 
requires. This argument will get him a share 
of available resources. 

An extraordinary opportunity to fulfill 
needs. America has newly perceived, but al- 
ready very pressing, needs for new goods and 
services in housing, the city, transportation, 
law and order, education, ecology, health, 
and others. It has insatiable desire for 
greater material convenience in daily living. 
It wants wholesome leisure and recreation. 
Ever more mechanization and automation 
are needed to constantly boost productivity. 
We will also continue to need improved mili- 
tary systems and, in underdeveloped areas 
abroad, new tools for nation-building. 

These needs have been critically publicized, 
but established organizations seem to be 
dragging their feet. Automobile manufactur- 
ers and oil refiners, for example, resisted 
public cries against pollution and even now 
seem responsible only to forceful legislation. 
The rigid structure of vested interests into 
which such old-line organizations have nat- 
urally hardened makes quick, major changes 
too risky to undertake. 

Yet, an extraordinary opportunity to ful- 
fill these needs is at hand. Never before has 
there been such an availability of profession- 
als. They have been advancing science and 
technology in atomic energy, computers, 
electronics, medicine, space, etc. They have 
mastered systems approaches to heroic as 
well as mundane tasks. They stand ready 
to tackle America’s new needs now. 

Not only do we have defense industry en- 
gineers and scientists available, but in the 
central cities we have many generalist man- 
agement professionals made surplus by the 
current retrenchment to a hard core of basic 
operations. For “me too” products the com- 
bination of these two complementary, but 
unfamiliar, people may be unrealistic to 
immediately stand up to competitive neces- 
sities. But for the unusual needs of develop- 
ing pioneer products, where all is new and 
to be learned, such combination could be 
very practical and effective. 

Today's unemployed professionals—par- 
ticularly the high-technology elite—have an 
abundance of ideas to meet America’s needs. 
Some of the new business ideas circulating 
in the San Francisco area, for example, con- 
cern pollution measurement, control, and 
abatement; solid-state electronics for home, 
car, office, and factory; instruments for med- 
ical diagnosis, crime fighting, traffic control, 
and ciyic information exchange and diges- 
tion; high-performance composite mate- 
rials; modular housing; wheeled vehicle 
electric propulsion; etc. In services, several 
different groups have well thought-out ideas 
for local recreational projects and tourist 
attractions, educational systems, and cargo 
and passenger transportation management. 
Most are realistic in market assessment, even 
under today’s general retrenchment. 

Neither defense or commercial firms have 
succeeded in fully exploiting this available 
technology and human talent. The unworked 
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alternative is the entrepreneurial, or new 
business creation, channel. 

After all, the purpose of having an econo- 
my is to successfully match work and sav- 
ings with human needs. Start-up endeayors 
represent imaginative ways to meet genuine 
needs. When a good project succeeds, it 
usually carriers the bad one, as far as net 
social and economic gain to the community 
are concerned. 

Moreover, by according the entrepreneur 
a hero’s role, we can awaken creative ener- 
gies and provide fresh, disciplined inspira- 
tion to the unemployed and to disillusioned 
youth. This is because many Americans feel 
trapped in hopeless ruts of routine and com- 
plain that creativity for them is impossible. 
Attaching on this front, lead by a new 
breed of entrepreneur operating in a mod- 
ernized system, could begin to effect the na- 
tional liberation in quality of life on the 
job that many of America’s internal critics 
advocate, but have not been able to engineer. 
Conversely, failure of government to supply 
the leadership to unite the now obvious in- 
gredients for a great step forward would 
diminish its authority. 

Stalled Entrepreneurial System. An entre- 
preneur is the person who creates new busi- 
ness. He does this by bringing together an 
idea, a balanced team of key men, a business 
plan, and the money to carry it out. 

Ideas don’t always come from the lead 
entrepreneur. They often arise in the minds 
of technical men or marketing men, who 
soon team up with men of strong will, broad 
business management skills, and some kowl- 
edge of how to get money. Today, our tech- 
nology pool in the universities, the defense 
community, and industry is running over 
with exploitable opportunity. 

Creative by nature and occupational ex- 
perience, many professionals have very spe- 
cific ideas for meeting today’s needs. Often, 
in their former employ, these men could not 
have gotten such ideas accepted. Defense 

ement responds to government re- 
quests for bids, seldom initiates, and its 
overhead and management philosophy hardly 
equip it to exploit new ideas at its own risk. 
Commercial management usually has its own 
backlog of new products fitting hierarchial 
momentum and is slow to accommodate in- 
puts direct from individuals, even if in-house 
staff. In other cases, the ideas may have 
originated by team effort, but did not hap- 
pen to meet immediate company plans and 
thus were shelved. Sometimes, simply too 
much bureaucratic “paralysis by analysis” 
killed development initiative. The alternative 
was to leave the company. 

As little as two years ago, a man willing 
to leave corporate employ and possessing a 
good idea and team of people qualified to 
execute it, enjoyed a seller’s market. Venture 
capital sources and often investment bank- 
ers would compete to provide financing. The 
founders might have retained as much as 
75% ownership, eyen in a startup situation. 
25% ownership, the entrepreneur must have 
dropped to a third. And, just to retain a 
25% ownership, the entrepreneur must have 
& very exceptional project. Finally, very, very 
few of these exceptional projects get financed 
today. While much of our economy rolls on, 
although at reduced pace, the American en- 
trepreneurial system is today inoperative 
concerning startups 

Seed money has dried up. Unless the 
would-be entrepreneur has his own or fam- 
ily's savings to start up independently, he 
must abandon his idea. Such conditions con- 
stitute the severest blow to American entre- 
preneurship sustained since the 1930 depres- 
sion. The would-be entrepreneur needs ini- 
tial capital, or seed-money, to carry out 
studies and other preparatory work essential 
to obtain conventional financing. Without it 
he is helpless to begin. It is exactly at this 
point that our entrepreneurial system has 
stalled. 
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The drying up of venture capital results 
from the general curtailment of credit, com- 
pounded by the inability of ventures started 
several years ago to get expansion money 
from conventional sources, thus forcing the 
venture capitalist to apply whatever funds 
he can get to protecting earlier investments, 
not starting up new ones. In addition, those 
who do have extra funds, find it more at- 
tractive to seize opportunities to buy exist- 
ing businesses in financial trouble at dis- 
tress prices, than to invest in startups. 

Typically, investor interest in startups 
does not reach its peak until the height of 
a business boom, when the price of a going 
business becomes unreachable and it is 
cheaper to start a new one, or when he can 
sell an earlier investment at such profit that 
he can afford to pay for a new startup. 

Unfortunately, this understandable cycle 
of interest in startups is exactly opposite to 
national need, and it accords no influence 
to the availability of ideas and needs and 
professional talent. It accentuates booms and 
busts. 

The utilization of new business ideas is 
important for our national strength, not 
only materially and economically, but also 
for the spiritual needs of many people to be 
innovative, or to simply find refreshing 
change in work opportunities. College youth 
resents business because of its irresponsive- 
ness to outside ideas and difficulty to enter 
except as conforming hirelings. Seasoned 
employees still feel frustration to business 
reluctance to change. For both, any morally 
successful business system must provide 
some real hope, even if very slim, that an 
able, strong willed individual can exert 
change. Once this hope dies, the system 
ceases to support human happiness on the 
job, although it may go on producing goods. 

The present virtual cessation of new ven- 
ture startups is proof that we need a new, 
revitalized entrepreneurial system in Amer- 
ica. Education of investor attitudes, educa- 
tion of entrepreneurs in startup disciplines, 
and seed-money availability are the keys to 
a better system. 

“Just an Idea”. The first institution cre- 
ated especially to finance new ventures was 
American Research & Development Corpo- 
ration, in Boston, in 1946. It pioneered new 
concepts with mediocre profit for twenty 
years until a fortuitous success in a com- 
puter firm boosted its assets ten-fold in sev- 
eral years. Some wealthy men, notably 
Rockefeller and Whitney, formed private 
venture capital firms which more quickly 
became successful. 

In 1958, Congress enacted the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act, which offered, two-to- 
one, government funds to match private ven- 
ture capital in “Small Business Investment 
Companies”, SBIC’s. There was, and is, a 
grossly inadequate body of knowledge to 
guide these operations. At first, many in- 
vestors used the SBIC’s for government lever- 
age in personal real estate deals, until nipped 
by a 1965 law limiting real estate invest- 
ments to one-third of total, By many SBIC’s 
did succeed in mobilizing completely new 
sources of venture capital. 

In the natural struggle for competitive 
profit, the SBIC’s gradually learned how best 
to exploit existing laws. They saw themselves, 
of course, less as instruments of social 
change, than engines of profit. Accordingly, 
they evolved patterns of operation which 
moved as close to conventional financing as 
possible without giving up government ad- 
vantages. This generally means to back only 
going enterprises with actual sales and, 
preferably, earnings. They came to consider 
only on a very exceptional basis startup 
situations. 

To become an exception, the startup en- 
trepreneurs must have a proven “track rec- 
ord”, already have substantial cash in their 
project, have a readily sellable “me too” 
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product with specific sales lined up, and a 
comprehensive business plan showing high 
profit probability. Lesser situations would 
be discussed, but generally to broaden the 
investor’s education, not to provide financing. 

At times, this boiled down to little more 
than raiding a successful firm, inducing & 
department head to leave with his entire 
staff, and set up a new shop on the other 
side of town. Typically, this was a far cheaper 
way to acquire participation in a successful 
industry than to buy existing shares. It was 
exciting and it provoked more intense com- 
petition for talent, but it did nothing to help 
create new businesses with pioneer products. 

Compared to such opportunities, the sin- 
cere, but naive, innovator with a good idea 
and some solid technology and market sense 
behind it, would be sidetracked as “having 
nothing at all, just an idea”. Yet, without 
ideas, collateral, track record, and all the 
other substance of a “real” business do not 
create progress. It is the intelligent, prudent, 
commercial management of the two assets— 
tangible and intangible—that advances us. 
The would-be entrepreneur is told “when 
you get your seed money from someone else 
and have some sales, come back and see us”. 
That “someone else” is a sop, & polite fiction. 
It isn’t available, 

How does the exceptionally creative man 
break out of the confining walls of bureau- 
cracy, peer jealousies, riskless department 
budgets? Is ıt sound for society to wait for 
the creative man to first fight his way up out 
of the jungle by political and administra- 
tive drive to make his track record and ac- 
cumulate substantial cash before his ideas 
become credible? New means to competitive- 
ly take from substantial men, even if with- 
out substantial cash, their best ideas and 
convert them into new business reality are 
needed today. Moreover, these men often 
know the much more difficult job of pio- 
neering a new business, where search for new 
solutions can be more important than already 
knowing proyen routine. 

Another preconception, not always valid, 
is that technical men make poor lead-entre~- 
preneurs. If they are prima donnas and blind 
to profit ingredients, this is true. Yet, in 
many new business situations, technology 
creates the first dynamic force and can be- 
come so important that the technologist 
should enjoy the motivation of playing the 
leading role, hiring salesmen, money men, 
and general business administrative man- 
agers as his subordinates, All that is needed 
is a balanced team of equals, without pre- 
judice for the leader's background. If the 
would-be technologist-entrepreneur recog- 
nizes the need for a balanced team, he can 
be an outstandingly successful head of en- 
terprise. 

Educational Gap. Wildcatting oil wells has 
a low success ratio. So do entrepreneurial 
wildcats. Yet, the oil industry is constantly 
improving its skill in assessing 2 geological 
situation to determine whether it warrants 
investment. Is venture capital doing the 
same? 

Venture capital firms, placing the bulk of 
their money in already established firms, rely 
mainly on conventional analysis of financial 
data. To this they add technology assessment, 
usually by an outside consulting expert, and 
a somewhat greater research into future 
projections than normal in conventional fi- 
nancial analysis. This works well, in the key 
sense that many venture capital firms are 
quite profitable. 

But they haven’t solved the analytical chal- 
lenge of the start-up. They avoid it, or in- 
sist on track record and founder cash. These 
are just familiar, not real, confidence build- 
ers. What is important is the comprehen- 
siveness of the pre-investment study and 
founder strength to fight unexpected ob- 
stacles in an uncharted environment. 
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The preinvestment study is the most pow- 
erful argument the enterpreneur can use to 
get money. Yet, there is no textbook or course 
taught on how to prepare it. No SBIC offers 
anything other than a brief chapter outline; 
or checklist, The pre-investment study de- 
serves more attention from the educational 
community. In fact, the whole process of 
getting an idea, organizing for new business 
creation, financing a startup, and managing 
it is neglected by our colleges and educa- 
tional firms. The art of entrepreneurial prac- 
tice should be taught on an adult, extension 
basis. The difficulty of raising startup capi- 
tal proves the weakness of present systems 
of project evaluation. Here is a critical focus 
to improve new venture average success ratio. 

To help assure sound project development, 
some training and coaching in entrepreneu- 
rial practice by successful entrepreneurs is 
needed not only now, but, as the recession 
continues to discourage forward business 
planning, it will be even more needed as we 
face a shortage of new business projects. 

Improving entrepreneurial techniques for 
unemployed professionals would have impor- 
tant benefits for programs to stimulate mi- 
nority enterprise. The point here is: How can 
we hope to create black entreprenuers when 
we still haven’t really got any system work- 
ing to create entrepreneurs out of white 
people who are already well educated and 
professionally experienced? 

Entrepreneurial grubstakes to make ideas 
bankable. A grubstake is funds furnished a 
mining prospector on promise of a share in 
his discoveries. It became famous as a wealth 
generator in California and Alaska. By anal- 
ogy, this is the keystone need to modernize 
America’s entrepreneurial system, to broaden 
its reach, 

We have come to accept generally that sub- 
stantial personal cash is indispensable to ad- 
vance a new idea. This is just too simple 
and lazy. It is extravagant neglect of op- 
portunity to revitalize the pace of progress. 

The heavy-weight professional, with a well 
thought-out new business idea should have 
means to obtain seed-money at concept stage 
to prepare his idea for conventional financ- 
ing. This early money is not for bricks and 
mortar, nor for invention, nor for funda- 
mental research. It is for organizing for ex- 
ecution an already developed idea, for cost- 
ing production, for verifying markets, for 
rounding out a balanced founder team, for 
calculating pro forma profitability, for docu- 
menting claims and logic. The purpose is to 
enable would-be entrepreneurs to do the 
work necessary to seek conventional venture 
capital. 

A partial precedent is that charitable foun- 
dations and government research and scien- 
tific agencies give project research grants on 
a competitive basis. For new business situa- 
tions there are compelling reasons to conduct 
the provisioning of seed-money on a profit- 
seeking basis. The prime reason is to assure 
commercial disciplines at all stages. The next 
reason is to provoke the dynamic motivation 
of self-interest. Another reason is to tap 
broader money sources. 

What specifically is proposed are regionally 
located, investment promotion, or seed- 
money, corporations. Their mission: Raise 
freshly motivated venture capital for care- 
fully selected new business ideas at concept 
stage. The seed-money corporations would 
couple the creativity of unemployed profes- 
sionals coalescing into entrepreneurial proj- 
ect groups with sophisticated financial sup- 
port, This could help restore confidence in 
American new business vitality, as well as 
pioneer in creating a redeployment tool use- 
ful at other times and places, 

Reenforcing private capital with govern- 
ment money. The basic economic element 
needed for the regional seed-money corpora- 
tion to succeed is, of course, private capital. 
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No region is devoid of capital, even today. 
Money is just very short and very demand- 
ing. Some private capital sources have been 
sounded out. They expressed guarded, tenta- 
tive interest in the concept. Before taking a 
firmer position they want to see a clearly or- 
ganized plan, evidence of forthcoming gov- 
ernment support, and documented examples 
of potentially viable new business ideas. 

What can be done to induce the employed 
affluent as well as wealthy individuals and 
institutions—the usual source of venture 
capital—to invest venturesomely Pious ap- 
peals to civic spirit do not arouse as much as 
simple appeals to greed. The answer, there- 
fore, is to sweeten the deal, to reduce risk 
and boost reward. 

The role of government is seen as catalyz- 
ing private investment into action by tem- 
porarily multiplying its effectiveness via re- 
duced risk and higher reward. Reenforcing 
private funds with government money should 
arouse the needed private interest. The exact 
ratio and conditions should be high enough 
to do the job, no more. They should change 
as conditions change. Government money 
would be as loans, enjoying favorable terms, 
but eventually repayable, Private money 
would be as equity. 

As to government funds, they would have to 
come from either special emergency sources, 
or from existing programs whose charter 
could be interpreted to cover the seed-money 
program. Federal, state, county, and perhaps 
even city money would be sought, but the 
main emphasis would have to be ‘““Washing- 
ton”, where the bulk of taxes are controlled 
and where perhaps a certain detachment 
from local limitations can permit bolder, 
more innovation, long range programs. 

The Labor Department and the Commerce 
Department’s Small Business Administration 
would appear logical focuses for action, but 
they are not. Labor is authorized only to heip 
train and match people for jobs. It has no 
authority to help create jobs. 

At present, the SBA is virtually without 
funds for new projects, but more critical is 
the fact that existing support generally pro- 
vides incentives sufficient only to serve the 
capital needs of previously started up small 
businesses needing expansion money. SBA 
support to small business is not enough to 
stimulate the availability for seed-money. 
For this, new incentives and structures are 
needed. The proposed specifics follow:— 


TWELVE SALIENT FEATURES OF PROPOSED SEED- 
MONEY CORPORATIONS 

(1) Private investors would provide equity 
money. 

(2) Government would provide reenforc- 
ing funds as loans: in amounts up to three 
times the private capital paid-in, bearing 
no interest for the first two years and then at 
prime rate, and not amortized for the first 
five years and then extended over ten years. 

(3) The Corporation would provision only 
seed-money, or start-up money, and not in- 
vest in already operating businesses. Usual 
investment at concept stage would approxi- 
mate $25,000 to $50,000 per venture, on a 
cash-for-shares basis. 

(4) All applications for investment would 
be competitively decided strictly on criteria 
of probable commercial profitability. Appli- 
cants must comprise an already organized 
entrepreneurial team including, at the mini- 
mum, marketing, manufacturing, and finan- 
cial talent with overall spokesman or Presi- 
dent designated. 

(5) The Corporation would not acquire 
over 49 percent ownership, or voting shares, 
in any single venture. 

(6) To reenforce the Corporation's judg- 
ment, each of its investments would be ac- 
companied by a cash investment from other 
sources at least equal to 10% of the Corpo- 
ration’s own investment. 
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(7) To test venture founders’ sincerity and 
sacrifice, they would not receive salaries from 
the venture exceeding half their highest rate 
when last regularly employed, until venture 
is conventionally financed. 

(8) To keep its funds recirculating, the 
Corporation would sell at least one-third of 
its original investment in a given venture at 
each subsequent round of conventional fi- 
nancing that the successful venture obtains. 

(9) Investments failing to secure addi- 
tional financing one year after seed-money 
funding, could be taken by the Corporation 
as losses and when this occurs government 
loan repayment obligation can be reduced by 
half the amount of such loss. 

(10) The Corporation would conduct, and/ 
or foster, training classes in organizing new 
business startups, such classes to be eligible 
for training grants. The Corporation would 
publish annual reports of operations, analyz- 
ing specific failures and successes. The Cor- 
poration would maintain open liason with 
local business schools, provide case material, 
etc. to encourage research to improve Amer- 
ica’s entrepreneurial system. 

(11) To simplify new business initiation, 
the Corporation’s investment should serve 
to excuse venture groups from further com- 
pliance with state and federal corporation 
and securities laws and regulations, until the 
venture receives its first conventicnal fi- 
nancing. 

(12) The Corporation would cover regions 
within 100 miles of major trading areas, rich 
in educational facilities and professional 
population. Additional Corporations in the 
same region would be supported upon need. 

The Strength of an Exciting New Frontier, 
A skeptical man could ask: Why disburse 
taxpayer money at all, if national policy has 
been to “cool it", to stop business expan- 
sion? Such man would probably assert that 
professional unemployment is a needed ad- 
justment, one that will level off, if given 
time. 

The true situation is that today’s level of 
professional unemployment is unhealthy, 
that entrepreneurial development under the 
conditions proposed could boost productivity 
and morale and not be inflationary. It would 
return its cost in reduced welfare, new per- 
sonal and corporate taxes generated, and 
eventual loan repayment. 

The proposal does aim at an immediate 
problem and, on this basis, it should be con- 
sidered for emergency, experimental action 
right away. But, the proposal also offers a 
long range means to revitalize America’s en- 
trepreneurial system. 

Remember, the proposal requires strict 
commercial criteria in assessing the merits of 
rival applications for seed-money. It requires 
personal sacrifice from founders. It does not 
put unemployed professionals back to their 
former jobs; it puts them to work making 
new, often pioneer goods and services over- 
looked or neglected by established firms. 

The plan maintains individual self-respect 
by helping founders form their own natural 
groupings, propose their own projects, rely 
on their own talents, and then competitively 
fight for funds at each stage of financing. 
It is humanly far better for an unemployed 
professional to put his mind to work crea- 
tively, than to be handed a dole, or to turn 
in desperation to menial chores, or join de- 
structive forces. 

Properly managed, the proposal would real- 
istically release great new creative energy in 
our age of technology and urban concentra- 
tion, much as new land frontiers did in our 
earlier history. 


Mr. Speaker, I recognize that this has 
been a long presentation, but it concerns 
a problem which has been directly creat- 
ed by the U.S. Government. It was Fed- 
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eral enticement that brought scientists 
and engineers into this field and a cut- 
back of Federal procurement which 
caused their unemployment. Environ- 
mental deterioration is a national prob- 
lem which persists as we watch teams of 
professional people, who could be work- 
ing on a solution, dissipate and erode 
away. In the national interest we should 
preserve this great base of expertise. 

The Santa Clara plan is one meaning- 
ful step which the Federal Government 
can take. It represents an investment in 
our future. I sincerely hope that my re- 
marks will be read by the agencies of 
Government who have a concern in this 
field and that an honest effort will be 
made to find some means of cutting bu- 
reaucratic red tape and giving this in- 
novative and imaginative plan a fair 
trial. 


REPRESENTATIVE REID OF NEW 
YORK INTRODUCES BILL TO IN- 
CREASE SUBSTANTIALLY THE 
CIVIL PENALTY FOR POLLUTION 
OF THE WATER BY OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. REID) is re- 
cognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill designed 
to increase substantially the civil pen- 
alty for pollution of the water by oil. 
Recent large oil spillings in San Fran- 
cisco Bay and Long Island Sound under- 
score the urgent need to deter and pre- 
vent future such disasters to our en- 
vironment. 

Present law, the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970, provides a maxi- 
mum penalty of merely $10,000 for each 
unlawful discharge of oil into US. 
navigable waters, shoreline areas, and 
contiguous waters. It further limits in 
some cases the liability of an offender 
for the costs of cleaning up an oil spill- 


age. 

My bill would amend the present law so 
as to— 

Increase the maximum criminal pen- 
alty for failure to report an oil spillage 
from $10,000 to $100,000; 

Make any “willful or negligent” dis- 
charge of oil into the water a violation; 

Require the Secretary of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating to appoint an Oil Pollution Hear- 
ing Board to investigate any violation 
and make findings of fact; 

Require the Secretary to assess a civil 
penalty against any persons—including 
a corporation—whom the Board finds to 
be a violator, the amount of the pen- 
alty being fixed as $10 multiplied by the 
number of gallons of oil discharged into 
the water—as found by the Board; 

Make a violator liable for the entire 
cost of cleanup, without limitation. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of a penalty 
system is to deter potential violators by 
making a violation relatively costly. To 
a large corporation, the sum of $10,000 
is trifling and therefore hardly a deter- 
rent to negligent or willful conduct which 
might result in oil spills. A potential 
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penalty of several million dollars is far 
more likely to encourage the care in the 
handling of oil necessary to avoid the 
disastrous spillages to which we are be- 
coming altogether too accustomed. 

Under my bill the recent San Fran- 
cisco Bay spill would have cost the re- 
sponsible party approximately $8.4 mil- 
lion in penalty, based upon the estimated 
number of gallons reported to have been 
spilled. Under present law the maximum 
penalty will be only $10,000. 

By removing a ceiling on the penalty, 
my bill has the further advantage of es- 
tablishing a correlation between the 
amount of damage done and the size of 
the penalty. 

Whereas present law leaves the amount 
of the penalty in the discretion of the 
Secretary, my bill sets a fixed amount 
which depends only upon the number of 
gallons of oil spilled. This insures that 
the size of the penalty is not dictated by, 
and that the Secretary is protected from, 
political pressures. 

In the belief that the American tax- 
payer should not be required to foot any 
expense of cleanup when oil is negligent- 
ly or willfully spilled by a private corpo- 
ration, my bill makes the offender fully 
liable for such costs. 

Finally, my bili clarifies some ambigu- 
ous language in the present law by spe- 
cifically making violators liable for neg- 
ligent as well as willful discharges. This 
is intended to include simple, as well as 
gross, negligence. 

Mr. Speaker, if we really want to im- 
prove the quality of our waters, we must 
put some real teeth into our antipollu- 
tion laws. My bill would accomplish that, 
and I hope we can have hearings on it at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


BLACKBURN INTRODUCES FREE- 
DOM OF CHOICE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, today 
it is my pleasure to introduce legislation 
which will preserve the right of Federal 
employees to form, join, or assist a labor 
organization or to refrain from such ac- 
tivities. Thirty-seven Members have 
rain me in cosponsoring this legisla- 
tion. 

When a person decides to work for the 
Federal Government he has an obliga- 
tion to his agency. It would be wrong if 
his first obligation were to a union over 
that to the Government for which he 
works. Furthermore, it is also wrong that 
any person be denied the right to serve 
this Government because he does not de- 
sire to join a Government employees 
union. 

Both Presidents Kennedy and Nixon 
have reaffirmed this principle many 
times by issuing Executive orders pro- 
claiming this right. This House during 
the debate on the Postal Reorganization 
Act added language which specifically 
guaranteed the right of Federal em- 
ployees to refrain from joining a Gov- 
ernment employees union. The language 
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of my bill is identical to that which was 
passed by this House. 

I have been informed that the Govern- 
ment employees unions will ask the Con- 
gress to pass legislation giving them the 
same bargaining rights as those granted 
to postal workers. However, the Federal 
Government employees unions do not de- 
sire to have a freedom of choice provi- 
sion found in this bill. I, therefore, would 
urge my colleagues to go on record as be- 
ing in favor of the concept of freedom of 
choice for all Government employees. 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN 
SOVIET-OCCUPIED UKRAINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Raricx) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, January 
22, 1971, marked the 53d anniversary of 
the independence of Ukraine. The ob- 
servance was postponed until January 
28, because on January 22, President 
Nixon delivered his state of the Union 
message. 

Tragically, the President made no 
mention of the sufferings of the Ukrain- 
ians nor of the enslaved peoples of other 
captive nations whose freedom as hu- 
man beings is in the best interest of the 
security of the United States. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., of 301 W. 13th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10014, has for three 
decades worked on behalf of over 2 mil- 
lion Americans of Ukranian descent for 
the freedom of Ukrainian people and 
for a more realistic United States- 
U.S.S.R. relation. 

In recent months, the committee has 
spoken out against the barbarous extra- 
dition of the Lithuanian sailor, Simas 
Kudirka, the death sentencing of the so- 
called Zionish hijackers and Russian 
anti-Semitism, the plight of Polish 
workers rioting over food prices, and sys- 
tematic Russian aggressions in the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America. 

These recent events again prove, first, 
free voices raised with truth can curb 
in some measure the injustices and 
practices of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and totalitarianism; and, 
second, underlying each of the afore- 
mentioned events is the inescapable 
reality of the captive nations in toto. 

These recent lessons justify more than 
ever before the formation in this 92d 
Congress of a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations so that a knowl- 
edgeable, concentrated focus on the cap- 
tive peoples in and outside the U.S.S.R. 
would lessen or preclude these injustices 
through an aroused public opinion. The 
works of such an indispensable commit- 
tee would also serve to dissolve the many 
myths engulfing US.-USSR. discus- 
sions, as, for example, referring to the 
Jewish renaissance in the U.S.S.R. 

The indisputable evidence produced by 
Ukranians in exile of the many viola- 
tions of human rights by the Soviet 
Union is so conclusive that I have re- 
introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 64, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President, acting through 
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the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Organization, take such steps as 
may be necessary to place the question 
of human rights violations in the Soviet- 
occupied Ukraine on the agenda of the 
United Nations Organization. 

I urge all Members who believe in 
human rights to join me in this human- 
itarian endeavor. For our colleagues’ 
perusal, I insert at this point the memo- 
randum of evidence presented on behalf 
of the people of the Ukraine, an article 
written by Dr, Alexander Sas-Jaworsky, 
an outstanding American of Ukraine de- 
scent, of Abbeville, La., on the subject of 
human rights violations by the Soviets 
in occupied Ukraine and the text of 
House Concurrent Resolution 64: 


MEMORANDUM 


(Submitted by American Friends of Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, Washington 
Metropolitan Chapter, and Organization 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine, Washington, D.C.) 


FEBRUARY 21, 1968. 
To: The Court of World Public Opinion, 
Washington, D.C. 

As members of the original delegation 
which presented the summons and indict- 
ment to the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., on November 7th, 1967 but were denied 
the opportunity to present competent wit- 
nesses at the moot trial of International 
Communism we, the Organization for the 
Defense of Four Freedoms for Ukraine and 
the American Friends of Antibolshevik Bloc 
of Nations in Washington, D.C., submit to 
the court the following evidence of overt 
and conspiratorial crimes by the Russian 
Communist Party against Ukrainians and 
humanity, and plead that this evidence be 
fully examined by the Court of World Public 
Opinion and considered in the arrival at a 
verdict. 

We accuse the Russian Communist Party 
and equally the Russian Communist Govern- 
ment of the following crimes against the 
Ukrainian people: 


ARMED AGGRESSION 


Armed aggression against the Ukrainian 
National Republic, an independent and 
sovereign state, in 1918. (see Exhibits; A; 
B; ©; D. pp. 14-19; O; P.) 


POLITICAL SUBJUGATION AND PERSECUTION 


a. The invasion and occupation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic by Russian 
Communist forces in 1918-20 (see Exhibits: 
A; B; C; D, pp. 7-48; N; O; P.) in full viola- 
tion of international treaties and solemn 
agreements as follows: 

Treaties of Brest Litovsk (Feb. 9, 1918) 
and (March 3, 1918). (see Exhibits: A, pp. 
80-133, 185-198; B; C; D, pp. 16-17; O.) 

De facto recognition of Ukraine by France 
and Britain. (see Exhibits: A; B, pp. 182-3; 
©; D.) 

De Jure recognition of the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic by the Russian Soviet Goy- 
ernment, Dec. 17, 1917. (see Exhibits: A, 22- 
25, 128-133, 158-9, 186-198; B, pp. 184-5; ©; 
D, pp. 14-15; O.) 

b. The invasion and occupation of Ukraine 
in the Second World War in 1939-45. (see Ex- 
hibits: B; O; D, pp. 36-42; O; P.) 

c. The imposition by force of arms of a 
puppet Communist Government upon people 
of Ukraine. (see Exhibits: A; B; C; D, pp. 
15-20; G; O; P.) 

d. The destruction of democratic political 
and social forces in Ukraine by forcibly im- 
posing an alien, totalitarian, one party sys- 
tem. The Communist party became the only 
legal party in the new political structure and 
non-members of the communist party re- 
duced to second class citizens. (see Exhibits: 
B; C; D, pp. 19-23; G; O; P.) 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


a. The destruction of the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox and the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Churches, (see Exhibits: C; D, pp. 111- 
138; E; F. pp. 5-51; O; P.) 

b. The deaths, through brutality, imprison- 
ment or execution, of the Ukrainian Catholic 
and Orthodox hierarchy and clergy. (see Ex- 
hibits: C, pp. 32-3; D, pp. 111-138; E; F, pp. 
5-51; O; P.) 

c. The closing of substantially all churches 
in Ukraine. (see Exhibits; C, p. 21; D, pp. 119, 
125; I; F, pp. 5-51; G; M; O; P.) 

d. The closing of all Ukrainian Seminaries 
and religious institutions, schools, and pub- 
lications, (see Exhibits; C; D; E; F; G; O; P.) 

e. The stripping of Ukrainian Churches of 
their religious and art treasures (see Ex- 
hibits; D, p. 119; E, pp. 43-45; M; O.) 

f. The destruction of many ancient and 
historical church buildings in Ukraine. (see 
Exhibits; C, p. 21; D, p. 119, pictures; E; 
M; O; P.) 

g. The persecution of other Ukrainian 
Christian denominations, Ukrainian Jews 
and adherents of the Islamic faith; the clos- 
ing of their houses of prayer; and arrest of 
religions in Ukraine. (see Exhibits; C; D, pp. 
111-138; F, p. 58; G, pp. 23-25; O; P.) 

h. The creation of militant atheist institu- 
tions for waging a relentless war against all 
religions in Ukraine. (see Exhibits; C, D, pp. 
111-138; E. p. 44; F., pp. 5-61; G.) 


GENOCIDE 


a. Creating a famine in 1932-33 to subdue 
the entire Ukrainian nation and to force col- 
lectivization on the Ukrainian farmers re- 
sulting in the deaths by starvation of seven 
million Ukrainians, (see Exhibits: C; pp. 17- 
20; D, pp. 69-84; G, pp. 15-18; H; I; O; P.) 

b, The executions of hundreds of thousands 
of Ukrainians for political dissent by the 
State Security Police, Cheka, GPU, NKVD, 
NVD, & KGB), (see Exhibits. C; D, pp. 49- 
68, 85-110, 139-146, 169-198, 207-450; G; O; 
P.) 

c. The deportation of millions of Ukrain- 
ians to Asia (Khrushchev stated at the XXth 
Communist Party Congress in 1956 that Sta- 
lin wanted to "deport all Ukrainians”). (see 
Exhibits: C; D; F, pp. 52-59; G, pp. 51-22, 
65-66; O; P.) 

d. The murder of 12,000 Ukrainians in Vin- 
nytsia by NKVD. (see Exhibits: G, pp. 26-28; 
D, pp. 147-168; J, see The Court—Medical 
Report on pp. 15-18; G; O; P.) 

e. Executions, imprisonment and the de- 
portation of members of the Union for the 
Liberation of Ukraine (SVU), the Associa- 
tion of Ukrainian Youth (SUM), the Ukrain- 
ian Military Organization (UVO), the Or- 
ganization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 
(see Exhibits: C; D, pp. 49-68, 85-100, 139- 
146, 169-198, 207-450; G; O; P.) 


POLITICAL MURDERS 


Murders of Ukrainian leaders by the Soviet 
Security Police operating in the free coun- 
tries: 

a. Simon Petlure, head of the Ukrainian 
government-in-exile, assassinated on May 25, 
1926 in Paris, France. (See Exhibits: D, pp. 
451-82; L; O; P.) 

b. Col. Dugene Konovalets, head of the 
OUN, assassinated on May 23, 1938 in Rot- 
terdam, Holland. (See Exhibits: D, pp. 451- 
466, 483-90; L; O; P.) 

c. Dr. Lev R. Rebet, a Ukrainian nationalist 
writer, assassinated on October 12, 1957 in 
Munich, Germany. (See Exhibits: D, pp. 451- 
466; K; L; O; P.) 

d. Stepan Banadera, head of the OUN, as- 
sassinated on October 15, 1959 in Munich, 
Germany. (see Exhibits: D, pp. 451-466, 525- 
8; K; L; O; P.) 

CULTURAL PERSECUTION AND RUSSIFICATION 

a. The waging of a relentless war against 
Ukrainian cultural and social institutions, 
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and progressively limiting the number of 
Ukrainian language publications. (see Ex- 
hibits: C; D, pp. 49-68, 85-110; G; O; P.) 

b. The down-grading of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage. The imposing of the Russian language 
upon Ukrainian schools, institutions and ad- 
ministration in Ukraine. (see Exhibits: C; 
D; G; O; P.) 

c. Denial of the enjoyment of Ukrainian 
cultural life to 8 million Ukrainians resid- 
ing in the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist 
Republic and other parts of the USSR by 
prohibiting Ukrainian schools, Ukrainian 
language publications and the development 
of Ukrainian institutions. (see Exhibits: C; 
D; G; O; P.) 

d. Conducting a population policy detri- 
mental to the Ukrainians. (see Exhibits: C; 
D, p. 291; G; O; P.) 

e. Conducting purges against Ukrainian 
intellectuals resulting in the death of thou- 
sands of Ukrainian scientists, writers, poets 
and educators. (see Exhibits; C; D, pp. 49-68, 
85-110; 139-146, 280-282; G; O; P.) 

f. The deliberate destruction of Ukrainian 
historical documents and records; archival 
treasures; and historical and ancient monu- 
ments. (see Exhibits: ©, p. 21; D, pp. 110- 
138; E; G; M; O; P.) 

ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 


a. The economic exploitation of Labor and 
National resources of Ukraine by the Rus- 
sian Communist Government and the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. (See Exhibits: C; D, 
pp. 119-124, 219-223; G; O; P.) 

b. The destruction of a traditional free 
farming system in Ukraine and imposing col- 
lectivization against the will and welfare of 
the Ukrainian people. (See Exhibits: C; D, 
pp. 24-29, 69-84; G; O; P.) 

c. Taking indiscriminately from Ukraine 
all industrial and agricultural output with 
little or no return. (See Exhibits: D; D, pp. 
24-29, 69-84, 219-224; G, pp. 15-18; O; P.) 

SECRET TRIALS IN 1965-67 


For conducting illegal secret trials (1965- 
67) at which hundreds of Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals (writers, scientists, and educators) were 
sentenced to imprisonment or deported to 
slave labor camps. (See Exhibits Q and R.) 

VOLODYMYR Y. MAYEwsxky, 
Chairman, Organization for the De- 
jense of Four Freedoms jor Ukraine, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., Branch 17. 
Colonel WILLIAM RYBAK, 
Acting Chairman, American Friends of 
Antibolshevik Bloc of Nations, Wash- 
ington Chapter. 
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THe Way I SEE Ir 
(By Dr. Alexander Sas-Jaworsky) 


THEY DID NOT BELIEVE IT COULD HAPPEN TO 
THEM 


In January of 1918, after the collapse of 
the Czarist Russian Empire, many nations 
emerged as free and independent countries, 
among them my native, Ukraine. At that 
time, those people never even dreamed that 
the yoke of the Czar of Russia would be re- 
placed by the yoke of the Russian Commu- 
nists. But today, we all know that this is an 
accomplished fact. 

For years, I am pleading with high elected 
Officials and the U.S. State Department to 
bring the issue of slavery, inside the Soviet 
Union, to the forum of the United Nations. 
But the response from United States Con- 
gressmen (with the exception of a few) and 
United States Senators amount to nothing. 
It is hard to judge if this is a result of 
ignorance or indifference, but the fact re- 
mains that slavery under the Russian Com- 
munists is “off limits” to American diplo- 
mats, Congressmen, Senators. etc. 

Because I deal with this issue every year 
about this time and because some of the 
Congressmen and Senators might be tired of 
receiving similar communications from me, 
I would like to inject an anecdote which will 
explain why I am repeating this similar 
message every year. 

“Parishioners of a certain Catholic parish 
decided to send a delegation to the Bishop 
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and ask him to remove their priest. The 
Bishop received the delegates very cour- 
teously and asked them for a reason for their 
request, One of the delegates said, ‘Our priest 
tells us the same sermon every Sunday.’ The 
Bishop then asked, ‘And what is he saying?’ 
The delegates, looking at each other, could 
not explain what their priest was preaching. 
‘Well, my friends,’ the Bishop exclaimed, 
‘when you return home, ask your priest to 
repeat the same sermon again.’ ” 

The 58rd Anniversary of the Restoration 
of the Independence of Ukraine, which will 
be observed on January 22, is a reminder to 
the whole free world that what happened to 
the Ukraine and other enslaved nations can 
happen to the today’s free nations, including 
the United States. But what should concern 
us the most, is the truth that the freedom 
and independence of Ukraine will serve the 
best to the security of the United States. 

Walter Lippmann, famous and perhaps the 
most knowledgeable American columnist, ex- 
plained in his essay, “Shield of the Republic,” 
the reasons of American traditional pro- 
Russian foreign policies. Says Lippmann, “For 
over a century and a halj, we supported Rus- 
sia and considered her our potential friend 
behind our potential enemies which at vari- 
ous times were England, Germany, and 
Japan. Now with the elimination of Germany 
and Japan as the first-class powers, the situ- 
ation changed to the extent that behind our 
potential friends, Germany and Japan, we 
have a potential enemy—the Soviet Union.” 
Let us learn from the changed situation and 
act accordingly. 

In the name of God and humanity, I am 
pleading again not to remain silent and in- 
different at a time of mortal struggle—free- 
dom versus slavery—for, according to philo- 
sopher Dante, “those who choose to remain 
silent and indifferent in times of crisis, de- 
serve to be placed in the hottest spots in 
hell.” 


H. Con. Res. 64 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations Organization, take such steps 
as may be necessary to place the question of 
human rights violations in the Soviet-occu- 
pied Ukraine on the agenda of the United 
Nations Organization. 


PRESIDENT’S REVENUE-SHARING 
PROPOSAL OUT OF STEP WITH 
THE TIMES? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
his message on the Fedral budget for 
fiscal year 1972, proposed to the Con- 
gress today, the President devotes a 
great deal of attention to his plan for 
revenue sharing with the States. On bal- 
ance, however, there are more questions 
raised by the proposal than answers sup- 
plied. 

The President indicates that he would 
like to share with the States, without 
any strings attached, $5 billion during 
the first full year of the program. 

The President indicates only roughly 
how each State’s share would be deter- 
mined. The budget prescribes a formula 
“primarily on the basis of the popula- 
tion of each State.” 

The President fails to indicate the 
source of these new funds. Indeed, given 
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the President’s projected $11.6 billion 
deficit for fiscal year 1972, it is not “reve- 
nue” that can be shared with the States. 
And if the President is no more accu- 
rate than he was last year in forecast- 
ing tax collections for the coming year, 
that deficit will be about $8 billion great- 
er than what the President predicts. 

Among the measures passed by the 
91st Congress, President Nixon vetoed 
the education appropriations bill, the 
hospital construction bill, the compre- 
hensive manpower bill and the bill to 
provide more family doctors. These meas- 
ures, he said, would contribute directly 
to inflation, by adding to the Federal 
deficit. 

It is truly difficult for most Americans 
to understand why spending to provide 
needed educational, manpower, and 
health resources would have been so in- 
fiationary as to require a Presidential 
veto only a few months ago, while spend- 
ing $5 billion by revenue sharing is now 
acceptable and, as characterized by the 
President, “historic in scope and bold in 
concept.” 

Hopefully, the President has rejected 
the suggestions for financing this major 
outlay made by his chief assistant for 
domestic affairs who earlier this week 
told the press that— 

We are not going to raise taxes or cut 
existing programs. 


As in every other State, Hawaii's local 
governments are in dire need of addi- 
tional revenues. But is this new program 
of unrestricted grants to the States the 
best way to deal with this troublesome 
problem? 

Chairman WILBUR MILLS, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in a 
thoughtful speech last Tuesday on the 
floor of the House, pointed out one of 
the chief flaws of the plan proposed by 
the President. Nowhere is the factor of 
relative need considered. The money is 
to be distributed according to popula- 
tion, whether a particular State needs 
additional revenue or not. Surely, all of 
the States could use more funds, but 
clearly some have greater and more ur- 
gent needs than others. 

Within each State, the problem of dis- 
tribution to the various counties and 
local jurisdictions presents the same 
question: Will their relative needs be a 
factor in deciding how much each lo- 
cality gets? 

Some States have made heroic efforts 
to raise revenues to cover the increased 
demand for services; others have been 
less diligent. Should unrestricted Federal 
funds be distributed without regard to 
the efforts each State has made to tax its 
own citizens? 

Several years ago, when the concept of 
revenue sharing first became widely 
known, it was based on the prediction 
that the Federal Government would 
soon have a surplus of revenues it would 
not know what to do with. Magazines 
carried dozens of articles discussing al- 
ternative uses for “the $50 billion fiscal 
dividend,” or surplus which the Federal 
tax structure would soon generate. The 
central idea was “Instead of lowering 
Federal taxes, why not share the reve- 
nue surplus with the States?” 
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For a variety of reasons, as everyone 
now realizes, that dividend never mate- 
rialized. 

The Vietnam war, the economic down- 
turn, the increased aid to State and local 
governments, have combined with other 
factors not only to dissipate any poten- 
tial surplus, but to create an $18.6 billion 
deficit for the current fiscal year. 

In addition, Congress will soon be 
called upon to evaluate a number of pro- 
posed new Federal initiatives—welfare 
reform, expanded manpower programs, 
an all-volunteer Armed Force and na- 
tional health insurance, to name but a 
few—which promise to be anything but 
inexpensive. 

It is in this significantly altered atmos- 
phere that we should consider the Presi- 
dent’s reyenue-sharing proposal. If 
adopted without deliberate consideration, 
it may prove to be a prelude to a drastic 
reduction in funds for ongoing Federal 
programs. The President should first tell 
the Congress where he intends to get the 
$5 billion he proposes to share with the 
States. As responsible legislators we must 
insist that he do this before we take any 
action. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Manon, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bow, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vanik, today, for 10 minutes, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL), to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter to:) 

Mr, McDonatp of Michigan, today, for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. Saytor, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gusser, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Rem of New York, today, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Price of Texas, today, for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, today, for 5 minutes. 

(The following Members ‘at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mazzoxr), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter to: ) 

Mr. Monacan, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Rarick, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Matsunaca, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Dow, on February 4, for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. Mrixva, on February 4, for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. Ryan, on February 4, for 60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. CoLLIER in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. Bow asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks. 
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Mr. Manon asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include certain tables and perti- 
nent extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KEATING in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ScHERLE in four instances. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. Zion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in three instances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. Price of Texas in three instances. 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. Morse in two instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. GERALD R. Forp in three instances; 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Veysey in three instances. 

Mr. Bow in three instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 

Mr. THONE. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. Tatcort in two instances. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Moorweap in eight instances. 

Mr. CLAY in six instances. 

Mr. FOLEY. 

Mr. SARBANES in three instances. 

Mr. Roysat in five instances. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. CuLver in five instances. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr, FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. NATCHER in two instances. 

Mr. Mappen in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN, 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. BENNETT in two instances. 

NICHOLs in two instances. 
Roprno in three instances. 
MCCORMACK, 

PICKLE in eight instances. 
GALLAGHER. 

UpaLL in 10 instances. 
Bocas. 

Roncatto in two instances. 
RYAN. 

HALEY in two instances. 
HANNA. 

O'NEILL in three instances. 


RRERRRRRRESE 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 1, 1971, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 
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JANUARY 22, 1971. 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it. 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Christine S. Gallagher... 
Hyde H. Murray. 
George F, Missi beck 
Lydia Vacin_. 

Betty M. Prezioso.. 


Martha S. Hannah. 
Catherine L. Bernha 
Marjorie B. Johnson... Secretary to associate 
coun: 
Staff consultant 
- General counsel 


Printing editor 
. Staff assistant.. 
- Secretary to gen 
counsel. 
- Subcommittee clerk... 


8, 073. 72 
8,073.72 
8,073.72 
8. 073. 72 


12, 247. 86 
15, 098. 88 


8, 386. 20 
2, 816. 70 


Louis T. Easley 
Lacey C. Sharp. 
investi ative staff: 
Fred T. Ward 
sultant. 


Bert Allan Watson... Staff assistant 
Mildred P, Baxley... i” Y PANS 
Doris Lucile Farmarco. A s 

Mary P. Shaw 
John A. Knebel.. 
Doris R. Swischer 


Assistant staff con- 


aW counsel.. 
Staff assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $200, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures Prevnusly pa 135, 140. 68 
Amount expended, June 30-Dec. 31, 1970 52, 842. 51 
Total amount expended, Be ‘1, 1969-Dec. 
1970 187, 983. 29 


Balance unexpended as of Dec 31, 1970... re te 7 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Paul M. Wilson - Clerk and staff director. 


$16, 671. 37 
Jay B. Howe. 16, 50; 
G. Homer Skarin. 
Eugene B. Wilhel 
Samuel R. Preston 
Hunter L. Spillan_ 


Henry A. Neil, Jr_ do. 

Keith F. Mainiand_- - Staff assistant to 
chairman, 
George E. Evans Staff assistant__.____- 

Earl C. Silsby_..- ..do 
Peter J. Murphy, Jr. 

William G. Boling 

John M. Garrity.. 

Robert B. Foster. 

Milton B. Meredith. 

George A. Urian... 

Dempsey B. Mizelle.. 

Robert C. Nicholas, IN. 
Thomas J. Kingfield.. = 
Donald E. Richbourg. _._---. 
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Total gross 
salary durin; 
mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Total gross 

sg fee 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Thayer A. Wood 
Gary C. Michalak- 
John G. Piashal.....- 
Byron S. Nielson.. 
Samuel W. Crosby 
Lawrence C. Miller. 
Paul V. Farmer... 
Francis W. Sady. 


Austin G. Smith. 
Gerard J. Chouinard. 
Judith A. McClure... 
Dale M. Shulaw 
Daniel V. Gun Shows. 
Gemma M. Hickey... 
Randolph Thomas. 
Gerald F. Meyer... 
Enid Morrison 


$7, 402. 08 


do. 
Special assistant. 


. Assistanf editor 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Clerical assistant. ___. 


SENKES 


bhau wu 

ESSIN 

PENN 
SaSSSEns 


99 popo 


on nm 
eo 


© 


Staff assistant to 
Minority. 

Clerk-stenographer. _. 
SO ee oa 


Margarita V. Turne 
Leta M. Buhrman 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Margaret A. Rile’ 
Forrest 0. Tate, Jr... 
Vincent Rizzutto 


Peggy C. Ehringhaus 
Jimmy R. Fairchild 
Patricia E. Hutchinson 
Carmen Bergstrom 
Katherine D. ee 
boyy B. Blum.. 


Total amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970_._. $547, 552. 24 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 
January 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
aaay An nie 
iad 


Name of employee Profession 


Surveys and investiga- 
tions staff- 
Paul J. Mohr. Direc we 
Cornelius R. Anderson. First Assistont Direc: 


Leroy R. Kirkpatrick.. ones Assistant Di- 


$15, 001. 68 
14, 185. 98 


13, 103. 46 


Mary Alice Sauer. 6, 769. 20 
Frances M 5, 000. 25 
Janet Lou Dameron 607.68 
Barbara E. Keikkinen__..___.do 1, 963. 44 
Scr tein Department 


h ie Jr. 
rmy Audit Agency: 
Dunn, R. x 


3, 872.99 


6, 705. 40 
3,971.05 


4,518. 04 


Commerce, Department of: 

Specht, D. H do. i $8, 742. 36 
Defense Contract Audit Neyo 

Herron, M. 10, 088. 00 
Federal Bureau of e a 

Baber, J. do. 


Fenstermacher, H.E., Jr. 
Franklin, R. M 
Funkhouser, P, K 
Goedtel, J. G. 


Malyniak, J., J 
Mansfield, J. P_ 
Michalski, J. E.. 


Wetzel, R. G 
Wood, H. B. 
Health benefits. . 
Life insurance fund 
Retirement fund 
National Aeronautics 
and Space 
Administration: 
ee Oe a ee Investigator 
Driver, 6.52 sc5s2-. bese -do.. 
Hollingsworth, R.T 
Transportation, De- 
artment of: Dailey, 


1, 316. 57 
8, 172. 90 
14, 860. 80 


J 
Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: O'Brien, J. F.. 
Travel expenses : 
Miscellaneous expenses. __.__. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures... - 

Amount of expenditures previously reported 

Amount expended, July 1, 1970 — Dec, 31, 1970. 


Total amount expended, July 19, 1970- 
Dec. 31, 1970. 


< 540, 588, 32 


__540, 588. 32 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970__ PN 411.68 68 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, 
JANUARY 3, 1971. 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, for thc 
permanent committee staff, and July 1, 1970, 
to January 2, 1971, for the Investigating 
staff, inclusive, together with total funds au- 
thorized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
solary during 
-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$17,752. 50 
17, 623. 98 
17, 266.74 


Chief counsel 
Assistant chief counsel. 
TIONN staff 


William H. Cook 17, 266.74 
Ralph Marshall 13,671.66 


eik Ford 13, 671. 66 
George Norris. 13, 127.16 
James F. Shumate 13, 127. 16 
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—— 
month 
period 
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Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


William H. Hogan, Jr... 
Oneta L. Sees prea 
Mary Jo Sottile...___- 


$9, 015, 24 
~ Executive secretary- 10, 570. 63 
29.60 


- Counsel (through uly 
15). 


Berniece Kalinowski 
L. Louise Ellis... 
Edna E. Johnson... 
Dorothy R. Britton. 
Doris L. Scott 


Brenda J. Gore 
Ann R. Willett.. 
Emma M, Brown. 


Nancy Sue Jones 1, B15. 74 


3, 731. 20 
1,915. 03 
6, 503. 30 
4, 664. 86 
Staff, Armed Services vib coh Parte ee 


Jan. 2, 1971) (pursuant to H. Res. 105, H. Res, 106, and H. Res. 
750, gist Cong.) 


John T. M. Reddan 
John F, Lall: 
Richard A. 


H. Hollister Cantus. 
Thomas J. O’Brien 


D. Carleen Poole. 
Constance E. Hobart. 


James A. Deakins. 


Secretary ( (through 


mong (t (th rough 

Sept. 

.- Clerical staff 
assistant. 


Issiah Hardy Messenger 


$17, 458. 59 
13, 259. 66 
12, 683. 22 


8, 679, 12 
7, 084. 61 


Assistant counsel... 
Professional staff 
member. 
„do 


Professional stafi 
member (from 
ug. 10). 
Professional staff 2, 868. 42 
member (through 


Albert R. Simonds. __ __. a 


6, 525. 19 


eres C. Bova. ž 
Diane W. Trowbridge- 
Sall 

William B. Short- 


Sanford T. Saunders 
Kenneth W. Thompkins... 


7, 138. 46 
6, 575. 54 
800. 80 


do_. 

noe Clerical staff 
assistant. 

Security officer 

- Clerical staff 
assistant (through 
Aug. 31). 

Clerical staff 
assistant (from 
Sept. 28 through 
Oct. 15), 


Suzanna H. Davis 200. 50 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 
oon expenditures, H. Res. 106 
an 


= of expenditures previously re- 
238, 059. 08 


104, 953. 51 


Total amount expended, Jan, 3, 


1969-Jan. 2, 1971 343, 012. 59 


81, 987. 41 


PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
Chairman, 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-monti 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee 
staff: 


Clerk and staff director. 
Minority professional 
staff member, 


$17, 752. 50 
17, 752. 50 


Charles B. Holstein... Professional staff 
member, 
Chief investigator. 


$16, 474. 50 


14, 961, 18 
16, 474. 50 
17, 673. 84 


9, 764. 22 
8, 269. 02 


member. 
Secretary to minority.. 
Administrative 
assistant. 


Mary W. Layton 
Donald G. Vaughn 


119, 122. 26 


Investigative staff (H. Res. 271): 


Jeanne M. Abrams... Secretary 

Richard C. Barnes_... Assistant clerk 

Jane N., D'Arista Research assistant. 

James F. Doherty Counsel. 

Dolores K. Dougnerty.. Research associate. 

Carolyn A, Easter Secretary. 

Robert J. Geline... į 

Linda R. Hechtman.____ 

Laurance G. 
Henderson. 

Helen C. Hitz. 


Linda L, Hoff 
Joseph J. Jasinski 


. 64 
17,673.84 
8, 260. 56 


4, 656, 72 
13, 111. 38 


4 242,24 


do 
Professional staff 
member, 
Administrative 
assistant. 
Secretary 
Professional staff 
member, 
Secretary 
_ Assistant clerk 
d 


Mary-Helen Kesecker_ 

Mary E. Kirk. 

Mildred S. Mitchell.. __- 

Richard H. Neim n... do 

Graham T. Northup... Professional staff 
member, minority. 

Research associate 


16. 433. 46 
Margaret L. Rayhawk__ 7, 118. 16 
Gayle L. Peabody____. Seer tary.. f 
Yan Michael Ross____. Min-rity staff member _ 

Alicia F. Shoemaker.. Minority staff 


secretary. 
Elizabeth Stabler ___. 


Professional staff. 
Peter D. H, Stockton. 
Gary Tabak_ è 
Lester Carl Thurow___ Professional staff 
member. 
Robert L, Torrance _.. Assistant clerk__._.-~- 


ee a a - 201,549, 08 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. 773 600, 00 


Name of employee 


Protession 


Total gross 
salary durin 
6-mont 

period 


Barbara Kling.. 
Margaret Leary. 


John J. McEwan, Jr.. 


- Minority secretary. 
Secretary... _.- 
_ Housing consultant__ 


Gerald R. McMurray. .. Research associate 


Catherine Smith. 
Doris Young... 


John Zuccotti_..._._. 


Minority secretary___- 


Assistant clerk.. 


| Special counsel... _- 


> 6,003.24 


1970 to 


Credit adjustment for repayment by John 
Nicholson 


1 salaries paid from July 1, 
ec. 31, 1970. 


1, 016.12 


Total salaries after adjustment 


Funds authorized or 2 oro and 1845 for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 272 and 7: 


Amount of expenditures previously reported- 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970. 


$600, 1 100. 00 00 


wes 8, 844.34 
Re is 139.65 


Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1970__- 82, N16. 116. a 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
hairman. 


JANUARY 14, 1971. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to January 1, 1971, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin, 
mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


~ 538, 415. 415.77 
224, 765. 10 


Amount of expenditures Eaa reported. ____ 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970 to Dec. 31 1970__.- 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969 to 
1 1970 


Dec, 3 _ 763, 180. 87 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 10, 419. B 
WRIGHT PATMAN 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Housing Subcommittee 


Terrence Boyle Minority research 
Jean Clarkson 
Michael T. Corbett.. 
Patricia Eley. ..--- 
David Glick. 

George Gross. 

Emily Hightower... 
Casey Ireland 


“Secretary 


Minority staff member- 17, 515. 98 


Hayden S. Garber. 
Clayton D. Gasque 
Leonard O. Hilder... ..- 
James T. Clark 

Othello Steinkuller. 

Betty C. Alexander_._.-..___.di 
Peggy L. Thornton. -do 
Sara Anna Watson 


Camille G. Butler__ 
Whitney L. Turley 
Marcellus C. Garner__ 
Pat Friedman 


Counsel 
Staff director.. 
Investigator... 


- Minority clerk 

~ Secretary 
Investigator. 

- Clerk-typist , 
Secretary (terminated 1, 535. 36 
1, 658, 32 


896.70 


Charles E. Jackson.__.... Investigator (a (termi- 
nate 
Temporary ed 


typist taa 
Sept. 1). 


Michael L. Payne 


Harriet Coleman 
John A. Roberts. 


Kay A. Martin 


1, 095. 08 
Tamu (termi- 21. 45 
nated July 31). 

Temporary clerk- 
typist (terminated 
ov. 1). 
Temporary clerk- 
pist (terminated 
ct. 1). 


1,674. 51 


Marsha L. Miller 1, 642. 62 


Funds amhonzeg; or soprooriaad for committee 
expenditures. - Sole Sie aeu ev ynv oak, 000, OD 


Amount of expenditures previously reported , 231. 40 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Jan. 1, 1971... 32, 722.14 


Total amount expended Jan. 1, 1969-Jan. 1, 
1971 103, 953. 55 


1971. 6, 046, 45 
WN L McMILLAN 
Chairman. 


Balance unexpended as of a 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LaBoR—STANDING COMMITTEE 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 


January 29, 1971 


committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
-mont 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Majority: 


Donald M. Baker $17, 752. 50 


Associate counsel 
EtA (July 1-D 


Research director 

fey) Dec. 31, 
970). 

Associate general 
counsel uly 1-Dec. 
31, 1970). 

General counsel (July 
1—Dec. 31, 1970). 

Editor of committee 
weg tye guy 1- 

1970 


Louise Maxienne 17, 752. 50 


Dargans. 


William F. Gaul 17, 752. 50 


17, 752. 50 
17, 358. 00 


Hartwell D. Reed, Jr... 


Benjamin F. Reeves... 


Austin P. Sullivan, Jr__ Legislative specialist 13, 715.67 
July 1-Dec. 31, 


970). 
Louise M. Wright Admintetrative assist- 11, 672. 58 
pt ea 1-Dec, 31, 


Special assistant to 15, 034. 08 
the chairman (July 


1-Dec. 31, 1970). 
Minority: 


Michael J, Bernstein.. Minority counsel for 
education and labor 
eae 1-Dec. 31, 


970). 

Charles W. Radcliffe... Minority counsel for 
education soy” l- 
Dec. 31, 


Marian R. Wyman 
17, 752. 50 


17, 752, 50 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures Contingent 


Fund 


$446, 177.11 
164, 295, 33 


610, 472, 44 
Contingent 
und 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970. 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1970.. 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970. 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, 


January 15, 1971. 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND 
LABOR—FvuLL COMMITTEE 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$3, 403. 68 


Jeannine M. Anderson... Somay oy 1-0ct. 
1, 278, 32 


Assistant clerk (July 
1-Aug. Se ee 8 ge 
Dec, 

Le; sttve eet 

Ju v4 1-Dec. 31, 


Carole J. Ansheles 


Goldie A. Baldwin 6, 603. 06 


70). 
Dean Gregory Barker.... Assistant clerk 869. 28 
ies! July 1-Aug. 
1, 1970). 
Admictstretive assist- 
= ake 1-Dec, 31, 


William H. Cable........ Legislative assistant 
duly 1- Dec. 31, 


Donald F. Berens. 11, 019, 42 


6, 881. 81 


Administrative assist- 8, 260. 56 


Elizabeth A. Cornett. 
ant (July 1-Dec. 31, 
1970). 
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Total gross 
salary umg 
6-mont 


Assistant ae EDY 
1-Aug. 3 

Research peg 
pay 1-Oct. 16, 
197 


Eydie Gaskins. Administrative assist- 
ant (July 1-Dec. 31, 
1974). 
Katherine Clark Gibbons. Research assistant 
Sry 1-Dec, 31, 


Special sonal, labor 
Guly t ec. 31, 


A July 1-Dec. 
Assistant clerk (July 1 


Aug. 21, 1970 
Staff assistant 
ec. 31, 1 


S. G. Lippman 


Shirley R. Mills 
David E. Pinkard 
David B. Putnam uly 
970). 
Thomas F, Remington... Assistant clerk July 
1-Dec, 31, 1970), 
Peter Schott__..._..- --- Assistant slik (Dec, 
Cathie Sue Shepherd... Assistant clerk QGuly 
1-Sept, 21, 1970), 
Michael D, Sherman Assistant clerk í July 
1-Aug, 7, 1970), 
Mary L, Shuler. Secretary C Guiy 1-Dec, 
Jeanne E, Thompson... 3 


Legisiative, assistant 
July 1-Dec, 31 


70), 
... Junior researcher (July 
1-Sept, 30, 1970), 
Assistant clerk (Sept, 
8-Dec, 31, 


Nancy J, Tyler... 
Philip S, Uesato 


John E, Warren. Junior researcher (uly 
1-Dec, 31, 1970), 
Minori 


ity: 
Robert C, Andringa.... Minority professional 
staff eh td 
1-Dec, 3 
Research tharo 
(uly 1-Sept, 12, 


1970), 
Secretary (Dec, 1-31, 


Research assistant 
{arty 1-Aug, 31, 


Sheldon J, Batchelder. 


Browardine R, Broy- 


Mh, 
Mark Burnstein 


Philip Bursley 
Glenda D, Campbell... 


Norma P, Chiriboga... Research assistant 
1-Dec, 31, 


37 
Albert Edwin Clark, Jr. nai, assistant 
970), 1-Sept, 4, 


_ Minority Prey as- 
sistant (Jul 
Dec, nC 19 D, 
Research Pee 


do. 
Secretary (July 1-26, 
70), : 


Robert L, Durst, Jr... 
Andrew S, Effron 


Louise W, Finke 


Anita M, Gerhard do. 
Thaddeus Garrett Jr.. Minority research as- 
sistant (Aug, 1-31, 


Crawford C, Heerlein__ Minority oan tgs Guy 1- 


Assistant der i Gly 
1-Dec, 31, 1970), 

Minorit Varlslativg 
coordi cong ply 1- 
Dec, 3 

Joyce C, Lindsey_.... - secretary Got 21- 


Silvia J Rodriguez... Saal MN 


Will Henderson. 


Research assistant 
GA. 1-Aug. 31, 


Walter J. Sears III 


do 
Dorothy L. Strunk Administrative assist- 


ant (July 1-Dec. 31, 
1970), 


Funds dag tk - 
expenditures, 196! 


Amount of expenditures previously re 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
Dec, 31, 1970. 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 


2, 121, 34 
6, 603. 06 
4, 000. 20 
2, 519. 76 


6, 918. 78 
738. 89 
4, 278.63 
2, 607. 84 
450.46 
1, 173.53 
536. 06 
6, 156.78 
9, 007. 08 


1, 351. 38 
1,696.73 
4, 201. 80 


10, 595. 66 
1, 485,79 


1, 250. 47 
1, 000. 96 


800. 80 
439, 82 
5, 165. 50 
1, 295. 06 
5, 288.43 
2, 500. 94 


6, 619. 66 


13, 337. 16 
5, 469. 26 
12, 059.75 


1, 708. 50 
4, 334.69 
3, 042. 68 

905, 14 


1,214. 12 
5, 611. 59 


$819, 200. 00 


Ey 189. 58 58 


96, 004. 27 


687, 193. 85 


132, 006. 15 


CARL D. PERKINS, 


Chairman. 
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JANUARY 15, 1971. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No, 1 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
-monti 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$3, 602. 28 
2, 278. 61 
8, 610, 55 


Janet Allemand Secretary Quy l- 
Dec, 31, 1970), 
Research assistant 

(Dec, 1-31, 1970). 
Education specialist 
July 20-Dec, 31, 


970). 
ar d 1-Dec. 
31, 1970). 
"Samia assistant 
Gay 1-Dee. 31, 


Richard Feeney 
Daniel A. Greenberg 


11, 112. 76 
5, 984. 90 


Harry J. Hogan 
Sally K. Kirkgasler..__. 


Lillian D. Leahy 2, 833. 56 


Ricki Lynn Ninomiya.. E sasistont 
(July 1-31, and 
Nov. 1-30, 1970). 

Education specialist 


Aug. 17-Dec. 31, 


971 
Clerk- -typist Oey l- 
Dec. 31, 1970). 


Bernice Sandler. 


Betty L. Shupp. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec, 31, 1970 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 
1970. 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


January 15, 1971. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 2 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$8,071.75 
2,042.61 
752. 26 


Jeunesse M. Beau- 
mont. 

Hugh G. Duffy 

Charles K. Dutcher_.__ 


Come (uly 1-Dec. 31, 
Counsel Anag 1-Dec, 
31, 1970). 


Research assistant 
aya Aug. 31, 


). 
Special ann (Aug. 
a E Dec. 31, 


š Research assistant 


Carl Elliott 536. 30 


James C. Hedden... 950.91 


Thomas C. Keeney... Research assstant 800. 80 
Guy ~Aug. 31, 


rad assistant 453. 66 


(oa 1-Dec. 31, 
970). 


Medal assistant 
(uly 1-Aug. 24, 
1970 and Oct. 1- 
Oct. 5, 1970). 


Seth Kelsey. 


Effie Nicholakis.__.... 590,25 
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January 29, 1971 


Name of employee 


a Ge George 

Daniel h: * Pollitt 

Daniel Rutledge 
Pollitt. 


Ernest Robinson... 


Mary Lee Stein 


ogo em 
sa ay oe Siar 


Profession period 


ere 
sa any Par uring 


Name of employee Profession parar 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 

boa S during 
month 

period 


$12, 133. 20 
3, 286. 08 


Staff director Guly 1- 
Nov. 30, 1970). 

Special counsel Sent. 
1-Dec. 31, 1970). 


Research assistant 
(uly 1-Aug. 15, 


_ Assistant clerk July 


1~Aug. 31, 1970). 
ch assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 1969-70 s 


78, 449. 40 
-=+ 82,191.93 


ma, amount apenas Jan. 3-Dec. 31, 


Amount of expenditures previously rage... 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970. _. 


110, 641. 33 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 9, 358.67 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 

GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 3 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Adrienne Fields t 1-Dec. 31, $7, 435. 68 
2, 085.78 


2, 008. 56 


S. G. Lippman 
Mary F. McAndrew.. __- 


a om counsel (July 
Research SB 
on 1-Dec. 31, 


970). 

Assistant clerk (July 
1-July 23, 1970). 
Director (July 1-Dec. 

31, 1970). 


John T. Ridilla......_..- 
Robert E. Vagley__...._. 


230, 10 
14,617.74 


Funds authorized or a 
expenditures 1969-1 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended July 1-Dec. 31, 1970 


Total amount expended Jan. 3-Dec. 31, 1970. 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 


Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 15, 1971. 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No, 4 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Thomas J. Gerber____ 
Sharlene P. Hirsch 


Assistant clerk ee 
5 1, 1970). 

Education specialist 
(Dec. 1-31, 1970). 

Counsel (July 1-Dec. 
31, 1970). 

- Research assistant 

(Dec. 1-31, 1970). 

Clerk (July 1-Dec. 31, 
1970). 


$1,601.20 
1, 400. 87 

12, 433. 70 
700. 30 

7, 928. 42 


John F. Jennings... 
Thomas E. Johnson... 


Alexandra J. Kisla____ 


Funds authorized or er for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported___ i 91, 469.02 

Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970.. 25, 465. 99 

Total amount expended, Jan. 3-Dec. 31, 
1970 


116, 935. 01 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970.. Ey 3, 064.99 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, NO. 5 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mon 
Name of employee period 


Profession 


(Clerk July 1-Dec. 31, 
1970). 


. (Research Assistant 
uiy 6-July 31, 


Loretta A. Bowen. 
Scott L. Gordon... 


$6, 868. 92 
417. 07 


12, 559. 44 
967.60 


1970). 
(Counsel July 1-Dec. 
31, 1970; 


(Research Assistant 
Aug. 3-Sept. 30, 


1970). 
(Research Assistant 
July 1-Dec. 31, 


). 
(Secretary July 1-Dec. 
31, 1970). 


Marcia Sue Nelson... 5, 572. 14 


Catherine R. Romano... 3, 926. 89 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, 1969-70 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 


~ 81, 791. 57 
Amount expended July 1-Dec. 31, 1970 


30,713.56 


Total amount asscanien Jan 3-Dec. 31, 
1970 112, 505. 13 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 7, 494.87 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
hairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 

SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 6 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Jack G. Duncan_.__. 
Ruth L. Eliel... 
Mary K. Gillespie 


Arlene Horowitz... 


Toni Rita Immerman. 


à Conna dl -Dec. 
31, 1970 


Assistant clerk Guly 
1-Aug. 31, 1970). 

Assistant clerk Quly 
1-Sept. 30, 1970). 

Staff assistant (July 1- 
Dec. 31, 1970). 

_ Assistant clerk July 

1-Dec. 31, 1970). 


$11, 055. 88 
529. 02 
321.78 

4, 454. 80 
3, 572. 54 


Ronald L. Katz 
David Lloyd-Jones. 


Anne W. Risdon... ... 
Curtis C. Wilkie 


_ Assistant clerk July 


Research assistant 
(uly 1-Dec, 31, 
1970). 


Research assistant 
(Aug. 17-Dec. 31, 
97 


6, 672. 82 


3, 029. 50 


600. 26 
103. 68 


1-Aug. 31, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (Nov. 
17-Dec. 15, 1970). 


Funds authorized or =< Seyaneige for committee 


expenditures, 1969-7! 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970 


Te geai expended, Jan. 3-Dec. 31, 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 


_ iy, 720. 33 
279.67 
CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 


Public Law 601, 
1946, 


August 2, 


79th Congress, approved 
as amended, submits the 


following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by i+ during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Boy ' Crawford. 


Roy J. Bullock 


Albert C. F. Westphal... 


Franklin J. Schupp_. 
Harry C. Cromer. 
Philip 8. Billings 
Marian A. Czarnecki 
Melvin 0. Benson____ 
Everett E. Bierman 
John J. Brady, Jr... 
John H. Sullivan. - 
Robert J. Bowen 


Kenneth W. Cowell 


Ray Sparks_...-.....- 


June Nigh 

Helen C. Mattas____ 
Helen L. Hashagen__ 
Louise O'Brien 


_ Staff administrator 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-mont 


Profession period 


$6, 027. 30 
rv Dec. 10, 
970) 


Senior staff consultant 
(became staff ad- 
ministrator Nov. 23, 

1970). 


17, 752. 50 


Se aaa 
Clerical assistant 
cone July 31, 
970) 


Clerical assistant 
(effective Oct. 13, 
1970: 


). 
. Staff assistant 


baa Nov. 19, 
970). 
Senior staff assistant... 


: on gne 


Dora B. McCracken... Ga 


Jean E Solh- 
a en.. 
Paula L Peak 


January 29, 1971 


Funds authorized or Appro ina for committee 


expenditures. .------ 50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... ERT 89 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970, to signees 31, 
1970 ... 86,361.31 


Total amount expended, January 1, 1969 to 
970 295, 531 -20 


December 31, 1 
Balance unexpended as of December 31, 
1970 


THOMAS E. MORGAN 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 26, 1971. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to January 2, 1971, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 
Expenses—July 1, 1970-Jan. 2, 1971: 

On OMO nna i eee cones 
Specia! investigative staff = 
Military Operations Subcommittee. 

Government Activities Subcommittee 


Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee 
Executive era Legislative Reorganization Sub- 


$1, 231.89 
38, 507.63 
43, 764. 84 
45, 303.74 
49,723.39 


39, 147.38 


65, 194. 84 
38, 884.32 


.. 65,295.84 
Special Studies Subcommittee. == 71, 463.72 


458, 517. 59 


Subco 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommi 
oy age and Natural Resources Subcommi 


Total gross 
say durin; 
pre 


Name of employee Profession 


Salaries, full committee— 
July 1-Dec. 31, 1970: 
Christine Ray Davis.. 
James A. Lanigan. 
Herbert Roback... 


Miles Q. Romney 
counsel. 
Lawrence P. Redmond. Professional staff 


member. 
Dolores L. Fe:'Dotto... cpus eE r£ 


- Staff director. 
. General counsel 
- Professional staff 
member. 
Associate genera 15, 115. 08 


10, 236. 90 


Catherine S. Cash_._._ Staff meee (from 


Aug. 1, 1970). 
Charlotte C. Bickett.__ Staff member (to July 
31, 1970). 
John Philip Carison__- 


William H. Copen- 


Minority counsel , 752. 
13, 545. 36 
haver. 


Minority staff member _ 


ope oe Jul L oe 1, 231.89 
an. 2, 1971, 
committee, tion ‘chet 


Holifield, chairman: 


Special investigative 
staff, Hon. Chet 
Holifield, chairman: 

Thomas H. Saunders.. 


Minority staff member 
Clara Katherine Arm- 


Minority research 
assistant. 


~- Investigator. 


Bl ersexz 28 


PPO No 
ww aN 
5| 88822 SS 


8 


Military pporno Sub- 
committee, Hon Chet 
Holifield, Chairman: 
Douglas G. Dahlin 
John Paul Ridgely 
Joseph C. Lu 
Catherine L. 

Koeberilein. 
Kathryn McQ. 

Rosenbaum. 
Expenses 


Staff attorney 
Investigator 


Research assistant... 
Clerk-stenographer____ 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 
month 


Government Activities 
Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, 
Chairman: 

Ernest C. Baynard 
C. Don Stephens.. 
William M. Jones. 
Lynne Higginbotha 
Michael McGettigan___. 


Irma Reel 
Expenses.. 


Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, Chairman: 
James R. Naughton... 
Delphis C. Goldberg.. 


es ee 


Vanderbilt. 
Expenses 


Executive and Legisia- 
tive Reorganization 
Subcommittee, 

Hon. John A. 

Blatnik, chairman: 
Eimer W. Henderson.. 
I. Warren Harrison... 
Veronica B. negt 
Gilda K. Calderone... 
Ralph T. Doty.. - 
Expenses. 


Foreign Operations and 
Government Infor- 
mation Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. John E. 
Moss, chairman: 

Vincent J. Augtiere___. 
Norman G. Cornish__-- 


Jack Matteson.. 

Harold F. Whittington _ - 
E. Jayne Bodecker__-- 
Martha Myers- -- - 


Legal and Monetary _ 
Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. Dante B. 
Fascell, chairman: 
Charles A. Intriago___. 
R. Michael Finley.. -- 


Stuart E. Bossom 
Millicent Y. Myers. _ -- 
Frances M. Turk. 


Total 
Conservation and 
Natural Resources 
Subcommittee, 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
chairman: 
Phineas Indritz..- 
Laurence A. Davis 
David B. Finnegan. - 
F. Clement Dinsmore 
Josephine Scheiber... 
Catherine L. Hartke. 
Dorothy M. Vance... 


Dianne W. Quander. . - 
Nancy Rochelle 
oh ` 


Special’ Studies Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John S. Monagan, 


Herschei F. Clesner 
Peter S. Barash.. 
Charles P. Witter. 
Marilyn F. Jarvis. 
Wileen 0. Moore. 


- Staff administrator 
_ Research analyst. 


Clerk-stenograp! 


Investigator (to Oct. 31, 
1970). 
Clerk (to July 31, 1970)_ 


Counsel 
Professional Staff 

member, 
ery ea 


unsel 
Legal assistant 
Clerk 


Staff administrator. 
Professional staff 


Assistant counsel... ..- 


Professional staff 
member. 

Legal assistant 

Clerk 

Stenographer. 


Research analyst 
Stenographer 
Stenograpees from 
Sept. 21, 1970). 
stenographer ee 1- 


Stgnogiapher uly l- 


ait at ‘onal st 
s =r mem 


Stenographer- 


$14, 812. 43 
9,918.15 
653. 28 


„634. 39 
2, 300. 08 


1, 093. 58 
891.83 


45, 303.74 


14, 812. 43 
14, 812.43 


14, 812. 43 
14, 812, 43 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 

expenditures H. Res. 214 and H. Res. 752, 

91st Co 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 1, 270. 525. 80 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Jan. 2, 1971... 458, 517.59 


Total amount OPEN- Jan. 3, 1969- 
Jan. 2, 19 


1, 729, 043. 39 


Balance unexpended as of Jan. 2, 1971.. 20, 956.61 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 2, 1971. 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
6-mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Julian P. Langston 
Robert D. Gray.. 
David S. Wolman 
S. Arnold Smith. 
Louis Silverman. 
Robert H. Frank- 
Mary F. Stolle__. 
Gurney S. Jaynes. 
Dianna Sue Gaujot...... --- 
Margaret H. Schuler- 
Melvin M. Miller... ... _ Minority clerk.. AY 
John C. d’Amecourt._--_ Staff director, Sub- 
committee on Li- 
brary and 
Memorials. 
Printing clerk__._. = 
Aian clerk__.... ‘ 


$4, 748. 00 


Legal counse! 
— clerk. ...._-. 


Thomas A. Tangretti__. 
Judith D. Holes 

Gwenda R. Green 

Paula Scru; 

Mary Susan 

Judith L. Vargas 


Catherine Ann Adelman. 
Thomas J. Hart 


Thomas S. Foster 
Stuart G. Weinblatt 
Sylvia Meyer 

Eric Honick - - . 

Randall Perry 

Evelyn Hange Wilson.. 
R. Marilyn Lee 

John P. Padden 


pzgzs 


RBE 


Assistant clerk 
(minority). 


Nw NNN 


ai 
2S 


Assistant printing 


clerk. 
Elections clerk 
- Assistant clerk 


58 


ERE 


BRSB2aLS SS 


RSR 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $800, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 154, 593. 50 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970. 465, 731. 51 
Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 

Dec. 31, 1970. 620, 325. 01 

Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 179, 674. 99 


SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 
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January 29, 1971 


Total gross 
salary durin, 
6-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 


salary durin: 


6-mont 
period 


Total gross 
nay during 
-month 


Name of employee period 


$17 673. 84 
16, 277.64 


Sidney L. McFarland_... Suy Director and chief 

clerk. 

William L. Shafer Consultant on mining, 
minerals, and public 
lands. 

Counsel and consultant 
on Indian affairs. 
Assistant counsel and 
consultant on terri- 

torial affairs. 

Assistant counsel and 
consultant on na- 
tional parks and 
recreation. 


15 584.76 
14 425, 86 


Lewis A. Sigler. 
Chartes Leppert, Jr 


Lee McElvain 11, 951, 94 


Dixie S. Barton. 
Patricia Ann Murray 
Patricia B Freeman 
Susan A. Gardner. 
Kathleen Sandy. ____ gues 
Spanes paid pursuant to 
H. Res. 117 and 
Res. 786—91st 
_ Congress; 
Jim T. Casey 


Miriam Waddell_.._..___ 
Marston L. Becker__..._ Printing c'erk____ 
Edward Gaddis... . Messenger 
Milton A. Pearl Special counsel on 
sg lands (from 
ec. 23). 


Consultant on irriga- 
tion and reclamation, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures $195, 000. 00 


110, 607. 06 


Amount of expenditures previous.y reported Er 


Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970____ 


Total amount expended Jan. 3, 1969-Dec. 
31, 1970 161, 269. 73 


Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31 1970... 33,730.27 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 14, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL SECURITY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of the 
“Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the six-month period from July 1, 
1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
ay! ee 4 
month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 
Donald G. Sanders... $16, 335. 06 
10, 742. 00 


to standing Aug. 1, 
70). 


Alfred M. Nittle 
Glenn E. Davis... 
Robert M. Horner. 
William G. Shaw.. 
Juliette P. Joray_____ 
Mary M. Valente... 


Legislative counsel... 
-- Editorial director 
.. Chief investigator... 
- Research director. 
Recording clerk 
Administrative secre- 


13, 789.53 
14, 585. 


8,617.18 
8, 082. 17 


8, 056. 98 
1, 056. 32 


tary. 
Anniel Cunningham... Chief, files and refer- 


ence section. 
Helen M. Gittings Research analyst 
Lorraine N. Veley Secretary (resigned 
July 31, 1970). 
Investigating committee: 
Victoria Appell... wane tip h (resigned 


Martha Beck......... ‘ideation classifier 
appoi eg Nov. 6, 
970) 


Margie D. Biggerstaff.. Secretary 

Charles Bonneville... investigator ieee 
ec. 

Daniel Butler......... Assistant Pal 


cle 
Clerk-stenographer. E 


395, 80 
994.91 
4,525. 26 
208.41 
4, 713.84 
3, 139. 55 
5, 407. 44 
951.56 
3, 802, 31 


Mary Jo Chapman 

S. Janice Coil. sco å 

Harry T. Cone- Information classifier 
(resigned Aug. 31). 


Sue Daniels. Information analyst... 


Florence B, Doyle... __ 
Elizabeth L. Edinger... 
Rochelle E. Epstein. 


Ellen Farley 


pee stenographer____ 


Clerk- pt iene 
Aug. 3 
Clerk- tid rt 
nee July 1, 
970; resigned 
Nov. 11, 1970). 
Assistant counsel...___ 
Research analyst 


- Information ciassifier__ 


Isobel Hurwitz.. 
Leo William tvory, Jr- 


Doris R, Jaeck__ 
Mildred V. James. 
Joan Keller 


John F. Lewis 

ta Masino.. 
McConnon, Jr__- 

Elizabeth B. Medina.. 


David E. Muffley, Jr.. 
Maureen P, aaiae 
Alma T. Pfaff. > 
Peggy F. Pixley. ari 
William T. Poole.. 
Robert ney 


. do. rvi 
Assistant documents 
clerk. 


- Information analyst.. 


Clerk-typist__ 

Sesay p ajoin 
July 15 

Financial aako 
T- Saa Nov, 16, 


laiia classifier 
(romgned Oct. 31, 
970). 

Coordinating editor 


- Receptionist __ 


ed 
, 1970). 
_ Documents clerk... ._- 
- Information analys 


- Research analyst.. 


Editorial clerk.. 


-_ Research analyst. 


-...d0 


Investigator... 


- Clerk-typist (ap- 


Stephen H. cabana 
Karen Sue Russell 


Jean W. Rutledge 


Richard L. Schultz 


inted Nov. 6, 
70), 


> Assistant counsel... 
Information classi- 
fier. 
Information classi- 
ie ug ia 4970 
970). 
Pe. aha chief 


$4, 308. 31 
7, 309.74 
1, 051. 38 


ÈRA 
FESS 


S 
8 


on 

oe 
on 
NO 


Du 
Po 
Pas 
Spo 
Dean 


MO PPPPS NewS 
rae 
23 


œ 
< 
rpo 
pen 
an 


1, 349. 99 


2, 148. 40 


counsel (resigned 
investigatin; com- 
mittee July 31, 
1970; appointed 
standing com- 
mittee Aug, 1, 
1970). 

Investigator (re- 
sgned July 31, 
1970). 


Thomas Q. Simmons... 1,016, 52 


Linda E. Spirt 


Clerk-stenographer. % 
John Stratton. 


Investigator (ap- 
rd Dec, 27, 
970; 


4, 452. 48 
166. 73 


4, 129. 08 
5, 824. 20 


8, 065. 74 


Clerk-stenographer._ 

sia (retired 
0, 1970), 

Vianita 


Barbara C. Sweeny. 
Neil E. Wetterman. 


Richard A. Shaw. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
È expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously re pied ake 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec, 31, 1970____ 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-Dec, 
31, 1970 820, 871. 24 


29, 128, 76 


RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
Chairman, 


590, 654. 14 
230, 437. 02 


Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1970... 


JANUARY 7, 1971. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

‘The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Clerical staff: 


Clerical assistant.. 
Clerical assistant 
os B. Nov. 15, 


). 
Staff assistant 
Elsie M. Kar ~---~ Clerical assistant. 
Edwin Earl rear .~ Staff assistant 
Marion M. Burson Staff assistant 
(minority). 


Hazel J. Collie. 8, 521.12 
6,774.76 
6, 324, 44 


14, 185. 98 


Professional staff: 

William J, Dixon_....... Professional staff 17, 752, 50 
17, 752. 50 
17,752. 50 
17,752. 50 


James M. Menger 
Robert P. Guthrie_ 
Kurt Borchardt 
Additional tempora 
loyees under 
16, 320 and als: 
Lewis E. Ber 
Helen M. Dub hss 


em- 


Minority counsel. 
Staff assistant 
(minority). 
Clerical assistant 
(minority). 
Additional end. employees under H. Res. 
116, 320 
Darlene G. McMullen... 


Diane R. Tretter_____ 


17, 752. 50 
13, 300. 74 


5, 860, 32 


Clerical assistant 
(minority). 
- Clerical aan 


3, 805.62 
1, 470.68 


Eleanor A. Dinkins... 
. Martin Kuhn.. 
Michael A. Taylor- k 
Walter J, Graham, ais 
James T. Glenn_............do. 
Theodore H. Focht... Special counsel. 
Christine M. Fawcett.. (Clerical assistant 
minority C.0.B. 
t. 31, ARo 
Haay! (to 
t. 14, 1370). 
_ Clerical assistant 
- Clerical assistant (July 
fe 1970 through 
Aug. 25, 1970). 
Clerical assistant (from 
July 14, 
Clerical assistant 
B. July 18, 


Dennis C. Shumaker.. as an (from 
Sept. 1, 1970). 
Special Subcommittee on Investigations: 
Robert W. Lishman_.__ aaa Y 


1970). 
Attarnets.......--.-.. 
Staff assistant......... 

ial assistant 

aff assistant... 
Chief investigator__.. 
Special assistant 


Staff attorney_...._... 
seid hance rn s 


6,774.76 


Joseph T. Kelley..... 
Violet M. he cmb on 
Maurice Nachlas__ 

Anne P. Lebbon._.__. 
Stuart A. Chalew 


3, 635, 81 
300, 29 


2,337.44 
16, 174.50 


Daniel J. Manelli 
William T, Druhan.... 
James F. Broder. 


James P. Kelly 
Banjamin M. 
Smethurst. _ 


Michael F. Barrett, Jr- eg 
‘Le islative assistant 


Thomas D. Hart. 

frem Dec. 1, 1970). 
a G. Paola... Clerical assistant 
Som Hes . Gossett o 
Elizabeth A. Eastman... 
Russell D. Mosher... Staff assistant. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. 


~ 720,941.98 


Amount of expenditures previously reported _ 
291, 301. 67 


Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970. - 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-Dec. 31, 
1970. 1, 012, 243.65 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970 47,756.35 


HARLEY 0. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, 
JANUARY 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 


January 29, 1971 


sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 

salary du ring 
6-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$17, 752. 50 
16, 967. 70 


Frances Christy... 
Jane C. Caldwell.. 


Lorraine W. Beland.. 
Roberta E. Eisenberg 


SALARIES PAID JULY 1, 1970 THROUGH DEC. 31, 1970 
PURSUANT TO H. RES. 93, 118, 780, AND 1065, 91ST 
CONGRESS INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Employee Position 


Joanne E. Bell 
Pearl L. Chellman. 
Stephen R. Conafay... 


James J. Faris. 

Paul S. Fenton.. 
Howard W. Fogt, Jr 
William B. Forti 

Austin T. Fragomen, Jr.. 


Economist 

Assistant counsel 
(through Oct. 12, 
1970). 

Mary Shea Gaffney. 

Alma B. Haardt. 

William Hope Hutton.. Assistant counsel. 

Jane F. Johnson... ..... mens staff... 

..do 


Katherine Ely Kaplan 
Michael Kelemonick. 


wow > 
BSeass 
PANO MS 99 


- 
SPOOL ADAP D> 


Franklin G. Polk.. 
Mary G. Sourwine.. 
Annelie Tischbein. 
Rosalie C. Werback 


John F. Winslow 


BPSBSSESTeS 


Z Messen; 

Clerical etait through 
Nov. 14, 1970). 

Assistant counsel 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 

Amount of expenditures P rope re 

Amount expended, July 1, 1960-Dec. 31, 1970.... 520,893.54 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 9, 106. 46 


EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


30, 000, 00 
381, 377. 43 


FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 


A. Preparation of new edition of United States 
Code (no year): 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 1970....-. 

Expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970_.. 32, 480. 98 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1970. 42, 973. 22 
B. Preparation of new edition of District of Co- 
lumbia Code: 
Unexpended balance, June 30, 1970 2,762. 02 
te ative Appropriation Act, 1971 150, 000, 00 


152, 762. 02 
27, 914. 53 


124, 847. 49 


$75, 454. 20 


C. Revision of the laws, 1971: 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1971 35, 000. 00 
Expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 1970. 16, 433. 46 


Balance, Dec. 31, 1970 18, 566. 54 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Profession period 


Name of employee 


Robert J. Ables. 
Ned P. Everett 
Ernest J. Corrado.. - 
Richard N. Sharood 
Robert J. McElroy. 
William B. Winfield. 
Frances P. Still... 
Vera A. Barker.. 
Virginia L. Noah- 
Albert J. Dennis. 3 invest ator.. 
Ralph E. ge .---- Special counsel. . 
Thomas A. Clingan, Jr... Counsel 
Donald A. Watt......... Ed 

Norman M. Barnes. 

Lucye L. Summers. 

Diane G. Da ernia 

Jane C. Wi 


- Chief counsel.. $17, 752. 35 
: ae $ 


x “Minority counsel. - 


~ Assistant clerk. 3 
tS DN 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previous. repo reported 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31, 19 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1, 1969-Dec. 
31, 1970. Se __ 285, 611.41 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 2h, 388. 59 


EDWARD A. GARMATZ 
Chairman, 


212, 080. 29 
- 73,531.12 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-monti 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee staffs 
Johnson, Charles E... Chief sousedi and staff $17,752. 50 


Martiny, John H.. 17, 491. 08 
Bray, ün Benton 17, 491. 08 


17, 491. 08 
H, 491, 08 


. Associate staff 
director. 
Assistant staff 
director. 
<= cages staff assistant. . 


Irvine, William A 
Kazy, Theodore J... 
Emine, Victor C 


Wells, Bathara M 
Simons, Blanche M 


Profession 
(Standing or Select 
Committee) 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-mont 


Name of employee period 


Investigative staff, pur- 
suant to H. Res, 
268, 301, and 869 
of the 91st Cong., 
2d sess.: 

Barton, Richard A 
Bates, Kathryn E 


$10, 305. 18 


4, 673. 
4, 673. 04 


1037 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Profession 
(Standing or Select 
Committee) 
Name of employee 


$6, 403, 62 
Davis, Stewart A_..... stats assistant... j% 592. 08 
Devlin, Ralph J__ do. 890. 40 
Dowd, Maureen B art 66 
Fisher, Mitchell 613,95 


Jeffrey. 
Fuchs, Thomas. 776. 37 
1, 885, 14 


Coultrap, Ray H Staff aaa (minor- 


1970). 
agra Aug. 16, 
-.----- Intern (to Sept. 7, 
Intern luly 8, 1970- 
Oct. 31, 1970). 
Staff assistant 


Fussell, Glenda J 
Gabusi, John B 

Gould, ‘George B 
Green, Thelma R 
Griffith, Thomas B... intern mi Aug. 15, 


2, 428. 31 
1, 083. 98 


668, 66 
a 755. 26 


Harding, Delois os ary. 
Higgins, Michael A... Intern (to Sept. 15, 


Hitchcock, John E Intern (to Aug. 31, 
1970). 


Howard, Alton M 
Kennedy, Thomas R.. man ee 


Lloyd, Max T 
Maginnis, Mary E.__.- tse 10) Aug. 31, 
Marmon, Victor Ira... Intern (to Aug. 16, 


Miller, W. Kenneth... 


1970). 
. Intern (to Aug. 31, 
1970). 


5, 827. 38 
4, 673. 04 
867.18 


7,427.28 
7, 544. 82 
6, 445. 14 


592. 57 


Myers, Lois G 
Napier, Margaret G 
O'Hare, Mary V. 


Palmer, Fred D at assistant 

Pendleton, Maria R-- Document clerk 

Peters, Dorothy L yr am 
clerk, 

Potts, Loren Christi... ag Quly 20,- 


0). 
Quigley, Michael A... jatera (Aug. 31, 1970). 
Raymond, Anthony J.. par assistant (minor- 


ity). 
Rutan, Jeanne Marie.. tater (Sept. 5, 1970)... 
Snipes, Justine P 


668. 66 
10, 729. 92 
1,321.08 
6, 727.68 
1, 000. 96 
2,170.72 


7, 583. 16 
4, 673. 04 


Sullivan, Mary 
Kathryn. 
Ward, Sara L. 


Funds authorized or ett for committee 
Sane 


544, 864. 88 
1218, 182. 58 
763, 047. 46 


Balance PES as of Dec. 31, 1970.... $42,952.54 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
Chairman. 


1 includes $39.04 refund in June 1970 for salary overpayment. 


Amount of ee 
Amount Haas July 1- 
J amount AaS tas 


JANUARY 8, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 
Richard J. Sullivan... Chief counsel 
Lester Edelman.. . Counsel. 
Lioyd Rivard... - Engineer consultant__ 
Clifton W. Enfield - Minority counsel 
Stephen V. Feeley.... Subcommittee clerk... 
Dorothy A. Beam Executive staff 
assistant. 

Staff assistant 

do 


$17, 337.96 
14, 058. 12 


8, 674.02 
6, 403.62 


14, 585.70 


Meriam R. Buckley. _._ 
Sterlyn B. Carroll 
Investigating staff: 
Richard C. Peet_...... Assistant minority 
counsel, 


1038 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Audrey G, Warren.... Subcommittee clerk... $10, 434.12 
Sheldon S. Gilbert... Associate minority 9, 516. 12 


counsel. 
Augusta P. Peterson... Subcommittee clerk... 
Robert F. Spence. ..d0 
Joseph A. Italiano, Jr.. 
Erla S. Youmans. Mority statt 
assistant. 
Sara B. Hilber.__ -.d0_. 
Linda L. Williams__ 
Nancy Brayer Vitali 
Peggy Lynn Clements 
Harvey C. Simms, Jr.. 


E 2n< 
. Staff aoe 


Maryann D. Conway... 
Emily 8. Loosier 
Cynthia J. Van Sant.. 
Rosemari E. Gaughan. - do. 
Frederick S. Beckman, Clerical assistant (ter- 
Jr. marea Aug. 31, 
9 


Minority clerical 
assistant. 
Robert G. Marshall.... Subcommittee has 
(as of Sept. 1, 1970). 
Special Subcommittee on Federal-Aid Highway 
Program: 
Walter R. May. 
John P. Constandy_._- 


Patricia Maguire 


4, 164, 92 


17, 482, 74 
16, 277. 64 


Chief counsel 

Assistant chief 
counsel, 

Salvatore J. D'Amico. - Nangen counsel 


John P, O'Hara........ 


do. s 
~ Chief investigator... 
. Professional staff 

member, 
Professional minority 

staff member, 
Chief clerk 


George M. Kopecky. - 
Sherman Willse.... . . 


Paul R. S. Yates 


Kathryn M. Keeney... 
Stuart M. Harrison... 
Mildred E. Rupert. 
Agnes M. GaNun.. 
Shirley R. Knighten_ 
Martha E. Downie. 
Betty Hay..._....._.. 


do. 
Minority staff assistant. 
Staff assistant (as of 
Sept. 1, 1970). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 780, 948. 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970.. __ at 422. 16 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970.. 629.01 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 
JANUARY 14, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
To the CLERK OF TBE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
mon! 


Profession period 


Professional staff 
member (P). 
Laurie C. Battle Counsel (P) 
Robert D. Hynes, Jr_.... Minority counsel (P)... 
Mary Spencer Forrest... Assistant counsel (P)... 
Winifred L. Watts__ = Sony (C)_... 
Jonna Lynne Cullen 
Margaret Bundick 
€ . 1 to Oct, 31). 
William W. Belcher (to 
Oct. 31). 


Name of employee 


Waller Batson fto $6, 413. 24 


16, 433. 46 
10, 123. 08 
7, 645. 56 


gy Re ee ne et 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Funds authorized or tidigt for committee ex- 
penditures....._____ 5, 000. 00 


_ 2,728. 67 
122.70 


Total amount expended Jan. 1, 1970-Dec, 31, 1970_ 2, 851. 851. 37 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970 “2, 148. 148. 6 


WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported _ 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970. 


JANUARY 14, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the six-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Charles F. Ducander_.__ Executive director and 
Chief counsel. 


Chief clerk and 


$17, 752. 50 


John A. Carstarphen, Jr. 16, 892, 94 


Philip B. Yeager 

Frank R. Hamm Il, Jr 

James E. Wilson.. 
Ann Robert.. 


% -do 
~ Technical consultant. - 
SF eyes 


June C. Stafford. j 
Virg.nia Robison. .........- - 
Investigative staff: 

Richard P. Hines. 


6, 337. 92 
15, 487. 56 
487. 56 


Wiliam G. Wells, Jr- 

K. Guild Nichols, Jr- 

J. Thomas Ratchford. 
James A. Rose, Jr 


~ Science consultant... 
Minori Aant (to Aug. 


15, 1 
Stanley J. Trachta... Minority star staff Ana 
Minorit stat Sept. 
9- i Ge 


_ Minority staff (from 
Nov. 23, 1970). 
- Printing clerk 
- Scientific research 
assistant. 


14, U5u. 
2,916. 23 
972. 08 
1,425.71 
1,477. 86 


Victor Showers 
William L. Offutt... 


Frank J. Giroux... 
Elizabeth S. Kernan.. 


Martha N. Rees... 
Denis C. Quigley 

Kieran U. Cashman 
Patricia Schwartz.. 
Richard J. Shullaw_. 


-d 
~ Assistant ‘pub 
George J. Feldman, Jr. 


ations 
Clerical assistant (to 


430, 19 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously S = 543, 471. 44 
Amount expended, July 1-Dec 31, 152, 322, 54 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-Dec. 31,1970. 695, 793.98 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970 19, 206, 02 


GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 20, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


January 29, 1971 


Total gross 
salary come 


Name of employee Profession 


John M. Swanner 
Bennett Wolfe.. - Assistant staff director. 
Robert G. Allett.. - Senior staff member.. 
Mariann R. . Mackenz ~ Secreta 


Staff director $17, 752. 50 


14, 178. 00 
16, 039. 80 
8, 982.72 
4, 242.24 


Funds authorized or eppropriated io for eanais 
expenditures (H. Res, Mar. 12, 1969 
Amount of expenditures orevioney ana 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970 
se Smoon ton Mar. 12, 1969- 
ec. 


MELVIN PRICE 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
Ppropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
mont! 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Standing Committee: 
Oliver E Meadows 
Edwin B. Patterson. 
John R. Holden 


Billy E. Kir 
George W, Fi 
Helen A. Biondi 


Morvie Ann Colby. 

Marjorie J. Kidd 
Investigative staff: 

Helen Lee Fletcher. 


16, 
14,617.74 
14,617.74 

50 


PANO. 

> 

8 #8285 
N 

w 


Foow 
E332 82 
BSSLSSSes SZS 


ip E. Howard.. 
Candis L. Graves.. 
Vance L. Gilliam.. 
Lisa Rae Schulberg.. 
Russell L. ae 


= 


do 
-- Investigator.. 
~- Clerk-stenographer-. 
- Records clerk 


pe 
= 


p> 
BEES 


on 
gs 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


155, 192. 65 


Amount of Saa nas ab anaes re os 
61, 956. 


Amount expended, July 1-Dec. 31,1970 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1, 1969-Dec. 
31, 1970 217, 149. 42 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1970... 32, 850. 58 


OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 4, 1971. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 
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Total gross 
sai durin; 
6-mon 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Total gross 
mera power 4 
month 


Name of employee Protession 


Total gross 
salary during 


Name of employee Profession 


John M. Martin, Jr 
Richard C. Wilbur... 
John Patrick Baker. 


Robert B. Hill 
William Kane 
James W. Kel 
Harold Lamar.. 
Florence Burke! 
Virginia Butler... 
William C. Byrd 


William Fullerton... 
Grace Kagan... 
June Kendall... 
Jerry W. Knebel 


$17, 752. 50 
17, 673. 84 
16, 121. 82 


10, 335. 48 
14 84 


Chiet counsel (C) 
Minority counsel (P)... 
Assistant chief counsel 


Professional staff (P)... 


BgRRee 
œ 


F 
RSESS 


eee 
oOo 


Elizabeth Price 

Jean Ratliff... 
Gloria Shaver 

Arthur ae Jr 
Eileen Sonnett.. 
Shirley Vallance. 
Judith Van Der Schaat.- 


~ 
LORI P o popo d enpo, 


S8 
w ~ 
FREIRE 5 


~ 

~~ 
Sas s 
On 
BBR 


-do 
~ Staff assistant (Cc) 
trom Dec. 14. 
Staff assistant (C). 
vty ripe clerk ©- 


Carole Vazis 
Hughion Greene 
Waiter Little 


PN 
> > 
Som 


Funds authorized or sppinpiiated: for committee 


expenditures. $50, 000. 00 


ned... 13,979.06 
1, 1970... 5,013.35 


1, 1969- 


Amount of expenditures Pa re 
Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 


Tote! amount expended, Jan. 
Feb. 31, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970_. 31, 007. 59 


W. D. mitts, 
Chairman. 


Janvary 11, 1971. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The abcve-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin, 


Name of employee Profession 


- Special counsel (July 2 ') 
Press assistant. 


Elkan Abramowitz 


Office manager.. 
. Staff investigator.. 
- Secretary. 
Associate counsel and 
assistant to the 
chairman 
(Dec. 30 1). 
Secretary to the 
chairman. 
Investigator 
File clerk 
(Nov. 6 4). 
Associate chiet 


Beverly Bondy. 
Arthur E. DARDAN 


Marian Canty......_.... 


Frederick B. Collison... 
Alliene E. Correll 


Joseph M. Cribben 11, 672. 58 
investigator. 

Elsworth D. Dory ae 7, 754. 76 

M, Fayne Downey. x 3, 292. 50 

Lina Mabel Duran_......_....do 5, 031. 36 

Hazel K, Edwards. Secretary to the 5, 301. 36 


executive director. 
Robert H. Fleming. Information director 10, 447.37 
Paul B. Galvani_.......- 1, 950. 56 


(Nov. 
Roberta S. Gerson. ._._ 5, 301. 36 


91), 
TON counsel (July 
ONSE to the chief 
Mary M. Goulart 5,852. 10 
Deborah Hastings. 4, 088. 


Patricia C. Hester 
John F. Ka 


6, 627. 96 
2, 782. 79 


retary 
Researcher (Oct. 15 )__ 
Chief hearings officer 
(Dec. 15 1). 


Alvin J, Lorman. Investigator 


Research assistant__ 
... Chief counsel.. 
- Press officer (Aug. ack 
= Ak 2) (Nov. 30 t- 
53. 
Soumtecy. 
_ Assistant counsel.. 
Associate chief 
counsel. 
4 ENT counsel (July 
1), 


Raphael J. Madden____ 
Paul Louis Perito. 
Michael D. Petit.. 


Mary G. Poore.. 
Andrew Radding_- 
Larry T. Reida___. 


Paul K. Rooney-_._. ._- 
Alberta E. Sandel 


Margaret M. Schauer.. 
Arnold G. Shulman 


SVL R NR 


- Secretary.. 
do. 


Assistant ‘counsel 
Oct. 30 1). 
James F. Southerland... Executive director__ ... 


Funds authorized or appropriated te Soe committee 


expenditures H. Res. 399 and - $975, 000. 00 


~ 623, 461. 53 


Amount of expenditures preaeiey reported. _.__ eS OLS 


Amount expended, July 1, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970.. 
Total amount expended, July 1, 1969-Dec. 
1970... ; ž .---- 914,938.14 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 60, 061.85 


CLAUDE PEPPER, 
hairman. 


1 Termination. 

2 Appointment. 

JANUARY 28, 1971. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON HOUSE RESTAURANT 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, apovroved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 

salary during 

month 

Protession period 


Name of employee 


.~ Staff director. 


Thomas J. Campbell.. 
Secretary 


Judy A. Crowe 3, 419. 37 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previous! 
Amount expended, July 1970-Dec. 


Total amount expended, August 1969-Dec. 
31, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970... 7,675. 675.37 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
Chairman, 
DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Linda Kay Wells 
Emilia E. Parrish. 
William A. Keel, J 


Marlyn Wilkinson. 


Secretary. 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch 


Clerk... 


Charles E. O'Connor. 
Susan B. Graves... 
Donald B. Roe______ 
Howard Greenberg 
Joanna G. O'Rourke 
Henry A. Robinson 
Bryan H. Jacques 
Christine A. Santoro_____ 
Justinus Gould______. è 
Michael R. Lemov__ 
Carol Ann Fowkes 
Susan E. Origgers__ 
Melissa L. Ravenel.. 
Leslie R. Pennington. 
Mary Eileen Owens Clerk-typist._ 
Clifford E. Payne, Jr... Staff assistant____ 
Robert Michael Walker__...__do 
Wilma H. Pie pee ah ` Secretary___- 
Roger M. Golden.. - Assistant minority 
Counsel. 
Secretary, minority. - 
Assistant minority 
counsel 
-~ Minority counsel 
Staff assistant, 
minority, 


- Secretary.. 
Counsel.. 


Consultant.. 
Rebs 


= Printing editor 


Margaret L. Carpenter... 
John M. Finn 


Fred Wertheimer_____ 
Bernadette 0. 
Romanesk. 


an SP SewNNn- 


RY 
vs 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 

Amount of expenditures previously reported.. 

Amount expended, July 19, 1970-Dec. 31, 1970. 


Total amount expended Jan. 3, 1969- 
Dec. 31, 1970. 778, 671. 96 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970.. ~ 126, 328. 04 


JOE L, Evins, 
Chairman. 


$905, 000. 00 
- 575, 418. 20 
203, 253. 76 


JANUARY 28, 1971. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 


Name of employee Profession 


Thomas R. Harkin 


Staff investigator 
Rebecca D. Moore tary. 


Secretary 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 

Amount of expenditures previously reported None 

Amount expended July 1, 1970-Dec, 31, 1970.. 3, 897. 03 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1970.. 26, 102.97 


G. V. MONTGOMERY, 
Chairman. 


$30, 000. 00 


DECEMBER 31, 1970. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
Augu.t 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
August 4, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 
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Eaters 
salary during 
month 
Name of employee Profession period 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$14, 399. 25 
3, 640. 93 


3, 290. 11 
780.69 


John Warren McGarry... Chief counsel 
Marietta Ethier Clerk 
Emily DeSimone... 


Mary Agnes Gildea 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee ex- 
penditures $75, 000. 00 


f expenditures previously reported None 
Amount of expendi prev sy p mine 


Amount expended, Aug. 4-Dec. 


Total amount expended from January- 
December 
Balance unexpended as of Dec.31,1970.... 52, 889.02 


THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 
Chairman 


22, 110. 98 


JANUARY 6, 1971. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to December 31, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
eS 
month 


Profession period 


Name of employee 


Harold J. Warren Clerk and counsel $14, 649. 66 
Charles S. Brewton.__.. General counsel 4 a 5 


George T. Ault.......... Professional staff 


Cary H. Copeland...........- 
Thomas L. McNamara 


8, 140, 92 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount babes oy July 1 to Dec. 31, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1970... 58, 500, 08 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 12, 1971. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 

TAXATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1970, to January 1, i971, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


$19, 999. 98 
18, 000.00 
14, 034. 12 


18, 000.00 
15, 867. 54 
15, 859. 32 


Laurence N. Woodworth... Chief of staff 

Lincoln Arnold Deputy chief of staff. 

Dennis P. Bedell.......... Assistant chief of 
staff. 

Arthur Fefferman Chief economist... 

Nicholas A. Tomasulo._.._ Legislation counsel.. 

Robert R. Smyers._....... Refund counsel 


$12, 684. 06 
15, 260. 82 


Assistant legislation 
counsel. 
James H. Symons Statistical analyst... 
John Germanis... do 
Meade Emory... Legislation attorney.. 
Albert Buckberg..- - Economist. ...------ 
Michael D. Bird = 
Harrison B. McCawley._ 
John Broadbent 
Joseph P. Spellman- 
Anastasia Connaught 
Joseph E. Fink.. 
Bernard M. Shap 
Harold Dubrofi. 
Leon W. Klud.. 
Carl E. Bates 
Joanne McDermott. 
Linda Savage. = 
Blanche Nagro-_- 2 ae 
Mary W. Gattie_ t: = 
Jamie L. Daley. aa ý 
June Matthews.. - 
Amelia Del Carmen.. 
Marcia B. Rowzie. 
Wanda D. Fraser 


Herbert L. Chabot. 


. Refund attorney 
- Legislation attor 
do... 


NND 
© 


PPPO 
gwgu N 
SAPASIN ARNAN I NDS 
SSRSeSSrsseex 


ERE 


© 
2 
» 
£ 


Secretary (as of 
Sept. 1, 1970). 
- Secretary (refund)... 
- Secretary (through 
Aug. 8, 1970). 
Secretary (through 
Sept. 4, 1970). 
-.-. Secretary (as 0 
Dec. 1, 1970). 


Sharon M. Feinsilber 
Linda B. Pruitt... 


Katherine Keller. 


Helen Strosnider_-_--- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 
Amount of erpe 
1, 1970 


i i $657, 715. 00 
ditures previously reported, Jan. 
ER ERATES TES 304, 515.95 


ZI 320, 460. 49 
ZI 337,254.51 


W. D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


91. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961 to pro- 
vide for insured operating loans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

92. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended, to provide an 
additional source of financing for the rural 
telephone program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

93. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the third annual 
report on operations under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

94. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a re- 
port for the first quarter of fiscal year 1971 
on receipts and disbursements pertaining to 
the disposal of surplus military supplies, 
equipment, and materiel, and for expenses 
involving the production of lumber and tim- 
ber products, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2665; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

95. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

96. A letter from the Assistant Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize the dis- 
posal of abaca from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

97. A letter from the Assistant Administra- 
tor of Genera] Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize the dis- 
posal of antimony from the national stock- 
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pile and the supplemental stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

98. A letter from the Assistant Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize the dis- 
posal of celestite from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

99. A letter from the Assistant Administra- 
tor of General Services, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize the dis- 
posal of chemical grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

100. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of metallurgical grade chromite from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
ee to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

101. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the disposal of columbium from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

102. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of industrial diamond crushing bort 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

103. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the disposal of industrial diamond stones 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

104, A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of kyanite-mullite from the national 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

105. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the disposal of lead from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

106. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of esium from the national 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

107. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 

1l of rare-earth materials from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

108. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of selenium from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

109. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of sisal from the national stockpile; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

110. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of vanadium from the national 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services 

111. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
disposal of zinc from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

112. A letter from the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Materiel (Procurement and Produc- 
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tion), transmitting the Department of the 
Navy's semiannual report of research and 
development procurement actions of $50,000 
or more, covering the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1970, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2357; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

113. A letter from the Chairman and Mem- 
bers, National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Policies, 
transmitting the annual report of the Coun- 
cil for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to sections 
4(b), 5, and 6 of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act, as amended; (Doc. No. 92—1-39); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 

114. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize further adjustments 
in the amount of silver certificates outstand- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

115. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report of the audit 
of the Exchange Stabilization Fund for fiscal 
year 1970, pursuant to the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

116. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legi: lation to amend and extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

117. A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to clarify and 
extend the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

118. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 


Logistics), transmitting a report of Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement from small and 
other business firms for July-October 1970, 
pursuant to section 10(d) of the Small Busi- 


ness Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

119. A letter from the Vice President and 
General Manager, Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. transmitting the statement of 
receipts and expenditures of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co, for 1970, pursuant 
to chapter 1628, acts of Congress 1904, to- 
gether with a comparative general balance 
sheet, pursuant to paragraph 14 of the act 
of March 4, 1913; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

120. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Social Security, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a report 
on progress in processing black lung benefit 
claims under the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

121. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting the texts of International Labor Or- 
ganization Convention No. 130 and Recom- 
mendation No. 134, concerning medical care 
and sickness benefits (Doc. No. 92—1-40); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

122. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislative and Public Affairs, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a quarterly 
report on the programing and obligation of 
contingency funds by AID, covering the 
period July 1 through September 30,. 1970, 
pursuant to section 451(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

123. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize an ex gratia 
contribution to certain inhabitants of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands who 
suffered damages arising out of the hostili- 
ties of the Second World War, to provide for 
the payment of noncombatant claims occur- 
ring prior to July 1, 1951, and to establish a 
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Micronesian Claims Commission; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

124. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture for Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on the disposal of foreign ex- 
cess property by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to section 
404(d) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

125. A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a report on the disposal of foreign ex- 
cess property by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to 40 
U.S.C. 514; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

126. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish the Federal City 
Bicentennial Development Corporation, to 
provide for the preparation and carrying out 
of a development plan for certain areas be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol, to 
further the purposes for which the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue National Historic Site was des- 
ignated, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

127. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of Geo- 
logical Survey activities outside the United 
States during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1970, pursuant to 43 USC 
31(C); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

128. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the final report des- 
ignating a basic system of intercity rail 
passenger service, pursuant to section 202 of 
the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

129. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report on 
the Commission’s implementation and ad- 
ministration of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act during fiscal year 1970, pur- 
suant to section 8 of Public Law 89-755; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

130. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
final valuations of properties of various car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
pursuant to section 19a of the act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

131. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the issuance to certain persons 
of judicial orders to appear for the purpose 
of conducting nontestimonial identification 
procedures, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

132. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to prohibit the use of interstate facilities, in- 
cluding the mails, for the transportation of 
certain materials to minors; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

133. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to prohibit the use of interstate facilities, in- 
cluding the mails, for the transportation of 
salacious advertising; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

134. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

135. A letter from the Director, Community 
Relations Service, U.S. Department of Justice, 
transmitting a report of the activities of the 
Community Relations Service for fiscal year 
1970, pursuant to section 1004 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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136, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third and sixth pref- 
erence classification, pursuant to section 
204(d) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

137. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S, Department of 
Justice, transmitting a report on positions 
in the FBI in grades GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18, during calendar year 1970, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 5114; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

138. A letter from the Chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting a report on 
positions in the Board in grades GS-16, GS— 
17, and GS-18, during calendar year 1970, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

139. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of General Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act of June 1, 1948, to increase the jurisdic- 
tion and policing power of the General Sery- 
ices Administration special policemen, to in- 
crease the penalties for violations of rules 
and regulations promulgated thereunder by 
the General Services Administration for the 
protection of public buildings, and to pro- 
hibit certain conduct in or near offices of 
the Government; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

140. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to make advance educational 
assistance to certain veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

141. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to require that certain 
veterans receiving hospital care from the 
Veterans’ Administration for non-service- 
connected disabilities be charged for such 
care to the extent that they have health in- 
surance or similar contracts with respect to 
such care; to prohibit the future exclusion of 
such coverage from insurance policies or 
contracts; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

142, A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 902 of 
title 38, United States Code, to eliminate cer- 
tain duplications in Federal benefits now 
payable for the same, or similar, purpose; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

143. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to repeal the savings provi- 
sion of Public Law 90-493 protecting veter- 
ans entitled to disability compensation for 
arrested tuberculosis; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairr. 

144. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable under 
prevailing mortgage market conditions direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

145. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to modify the provisions relating to taxes on 
wagering to insure the constitutional rights 
of taxpayers, to facilitate the collection of 
such taxes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

146. A letter from the Chairman and 
members, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting the annual report of the Com- 
mission for 1970. pursuant to the Atomic 
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Energy Act of 1954; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

147. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
authorize the Commission to charge Federal 
agencies fees for the licensing of nuclear 
power reactors; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


148. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need to improve management of 
the Army’s tactical vehicles development 
program; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

149. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the administration of Metroliner and 
Turbo-Train projects by the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, Department of Trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

150. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on fair prices paid for small purchases 
by the Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

151. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on positions in the General Accounting Office 
in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 during 
calendar year 1970, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
5114; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 
H.R. 2448. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restore the system of recom- 
putation of retired pay for certain members 


and former member: of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 2449. A bill to provide for a national 
land-use policy to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior and implemented 
by the States, ana for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2450. A bill to declare a portion of 
the Delaware River in Philadelphia County, 
Pa., nonnavigable; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 2451. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the 6-month 
waiting period which is presently a prereq- 
uisite of eligibility for disability insurance 
benefits or the disability freeze; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 2452. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 2453. A bill Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2454. A bill to amend section 2(3), 
section 8c(2), and section 8c(6)(1) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 2455. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 2456. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 

Act of 1964 to authorize elderly persons to 
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exchange food stamps under certain circum- 
stances for meals prepared and served by 
private nonprofit organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2457. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income tax purposes of certain expenses in- 
curred by the taxpayer for the education of 
a dependent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2458. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER (for himself and Mr. 
O'NEILL): 

H.R. 2459. A bill to permit State agreements 
for coverage under the hospital insurance pro- 
gram for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 2460. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to tax cigarettes on the 
basis of their tar and nicotine content; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2461. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that future increases in 
social security, railroad retirement, veterans’, 
and other Federal benefits shall be disre- 
garded in determining an individual's eligi- 
bility or need for aid or assistance under any 
of the Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2462. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
prescribed drugs among the items and serv- 
ices covered under the supplementary medi- 
cal insurance program for the aged, and to 
amend such part and all the public assist- 
ance titles of such act to require that drugs 
provided under the programs involved must 
be prescribed and furnished on a nonproprie- 
tary or generic basis; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2463. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2464. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the taxpayer; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2465. A bill to assist small business 
and persons engaged in small business by 
allowing a deduction, for Federal income tax 
purposes, for additional investment in de- 
preciable assets, inventory, and accounts re- 
ceivable; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2466. A bill to amend section 2039 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to estate tax treatment of annuities); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 2467. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to exclude nonprofit pri- 
vate educational institutions from its juris- 
diction; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 2468. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 2469. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free entry of 
certain hollow reinforcing bars; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Mr. 
Monacan, Mr. Grarmo, and Mr. Cor- 
TER): 

H.R. 2470. A bill to preserve and promote 

the resources of the Connecticut River Val- 
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ley, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr, CLARK, Mr. Dent, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
Moorweap, Mr. Nix, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. Vico- 
RITO, and Mr. YaTRon) : 

H.R. 2471. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Tinicum National Urban 
Park in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 2472. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from gross 
income the first $1,000 of interest or divi- 
dends on deposits and withdrawable accounts 
of individuals in banks and domestic build- 
ing and loan associations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2473. A bill to better enable savings 
and loan associations to serve the public; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

H.R. 2474. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Salmon Falls division; Upper 
Snake River project, Idaho, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 2475. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, edu- 
cational, and assistance programs to prepare 
the country for conversion from defense to 
civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
velopment activities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. HEBERT (for himself and Mr. 
ARENDS) : 

H.R. 2476. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967, and for other 
pape to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 2477. A bill to designate January 15, 
the birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr., as 
a legal public holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2478. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS of Washington: 

H.R. 2479. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 2480. A bill to permit the acceptance 
of checks and nonpostal money orders in 
payment for postal charges and services; au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to relieve 
postmasters and accountable officers for 
losses incurred by postal personnel when 
accepting checks for nonpostal money orders 
in full compliance with postal regulations; 
and to provide penalties for presenting bad 
checks and bad nonpostal money orders in 
payment for postal charges and services; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 2481. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 2482. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 2483. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to authorize the sale 
of tobacco acreage allotments under certain 
conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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H.R. 2484. A bill to promote safety in the 
operation of submersible vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2485. A bill to prohibit the use of in- 
terstate facilities, including the mails, for 
transportation of salacious advertising; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2486. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code on the assignment of 
members of the Armed Forces to new duty 
Stations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2487. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at Fort Bragg, N.C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2488. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
survivor benefit plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 2489. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Court of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations which shall have jurisdic- 
tion over certain labor disputes in industries 
substantially affecting commerce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2490. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistamce Act of 1961 to 
suspend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 2491. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by adding a new title, which 
restores to local school boards their con- 
stitutional power to administer the public 
schools committed to their charge, confers 
on parents the right to choose the public 
schools their children attend, secures to chil- 
dren the right to attend the public schools 
chosen by their parents, and makes effective 
the right of public school administrators and 
teachers to serve in the schools in which 
they contract to serve; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2492. A bill to provide for the effective 
management of the Nation’s coastal and es- 
tuarine areas; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2493. A bill to assist the States in es- 
tablishing coastal and estuarine zone man- 
agement plans and programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. REES, Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. VANIK, 
Mr. PucrinskKI, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
BERGLAND) : 

H.R. 2494. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 2495. A bill to encourage and assist 
private industry to provide needed new park- 
ing facilities, employment opportunities, and 
housing units, and a strengthened and ex- 
panded tax base in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to skyline 
studies for the National Capital Planning 
Commission in 1964, and parking studies for 
the Bureau of the Budget to provide needed 
parking facilities in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R. 2496. A bill to provide that health 
regulations of the District of Columbia shall 
extend to the restaurants of the U.S, Senate 
and the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2497. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 by di- 
recting the establishment of orderly pro- 
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cedures for the modification of an urban re- 
newal plan and requiring adherence thereto 
by the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, by requiring that provision be 
made in each redevelopment contract for 
timely construction of public streets and 
facilities; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 2498. A bill to authorize banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and other regu- 
lated lenders in the District of Columbia to 
charge or deduct interest in advance on 
loans to be repaid in installments; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2499. A bill to authorize realistic, eco- 
nomic, and modern building heights and 
bulk in the District of Columbia, to provide 
new business and employment opportunity 
for all, to expand the tax base, to stimulate 
and assist efforts to break the poverty cycle 
and strengthen the economy, to provide park- 
ing, to rebuild and renew blighted, slum, 
‘Surned-out, and underdeveloped areas, to 
conserve and make the best, and maximum, 
use of land, to achieve the best design, to 
Save tax funds, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2500. A bill to provide public assist- 
ance to mass transit bus companies in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 2501. A bill to provide for small farm 
participation in the feed grain program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself and 
Mr. McFAtt) : 

H.R. 2502. A bill to establish a temporary 
Emergency Guidance Board to facilitate eco- 
nomic recovery with minimum inflation by 
establishing price and wage guidelines and 
encouraging voluntary adherence thereto; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 2503. A bill to require that interna- 
tional agreements other than treaties, here- 
after entered into by the United States, be 
transmitted to the Congress within 60 days 
after the execution thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 2504. A bill to amend the provisions 
of chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to the application of the public in- 
formation and disclosure provisions of such 
chapter; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 2505. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide equality of 
treatment for married female veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2506. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that a retiring em- 
ployee or member may elect to receive a full 
annuity without annuity for the surviving 
spouse only on submission to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of evidence of the knowledge 
of the spouse of such election; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2507. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide equality of treat- 
ment with respect to widows and widowers of 
certain employees who die in service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2508. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide salary step advance- 
ments for employees moving from prevailing 
Tate pay systems to the classification and 
General Schedule pay system, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2509. A bill to require tribal consent 
to all grants of right-of-way over Indian 
tribal land; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2510. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to extend the duties of the Civil 
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Rights Commission; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2511. A bill to provide equality of 
treatment for married women employees of 
the Federal Government and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 2512. A bill to amend the Fishermen's 
Protective Act of 1967 to require the return 
of certain vessels of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H.R. 2513. A bill: Natural Gas Act Amend- 
ments of 1971; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2514. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the United 
States,” approved October 14, 1966, to re- 
quire that the method of straight baselines 
shall be employed for the purpose of deter- 
mining the boundaries of such fishery zone, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 2515. A bill to establish a national 
cancer authority and to authorize interna- 
tional programs and joint ventures in order 
to conquer cancer at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 2516. A bill to promote the safety of 
workers engaged in making asbestos prod- 
ucts for shipment in commerce, and for other 
purpose; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 2517. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers for flood control; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2518. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 2519. A bill to facilitate equipment 
interchange between and among the several 
modes of transportation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 2520. A bill: Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1971; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 2521. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to provide a comprehensive 
program for the training of attorneys and 
related personnel in order to improve the 
legal services available to the community; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 2522. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase the 
penalty for pollution of the water by oil; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 2523. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit certain active 
duty for training to be counted as active duty 
for purposes of entitlement to educational 
benefits under chapter 34 of such title; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2524. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to provide hospital 
and medical care to certain dependents and 
survivors of veterans; to improve recruitment 
and retention of career personnel in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 2525. A bill to provide for the equali- 
zation of the retire pay of members of the 
uniformed services of equal grade and years 
of service; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2526. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
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title 10 of the United States Code to provide 
medical and dental care to dependents of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services fou 
a period of 90 days after the date of separa- 
tion of such members from active duty; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2527. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserves and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for nonregular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R, 2528. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile en- 
vironmental quality requirements with fu- 
ture energy needs; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2529. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the continuation of certain benefits to men- 
tally retarded and physically handicapped 
dependents of members of the uniformed 
services after the death of such member 
or after his discharge or release from active 
duty for a service-connected disability to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2530. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2531. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend protection 
against fraudulent or deceptive practices, 
condemned by that act to consumers through 
civil actions, and to provide for class actions 
for acts in defraud of consumers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 2532. A bill to extend to volunteer 


fire companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the rates of postage on 
second-class and third-class bulk mailings 
applicable to certain nonprofit organizations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 2533. A bill relating to withholding, 


for purposes cf the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 2534. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2535. A bill to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to States to enable them to 
pay compensation to certain disabled indi- 
viduals who, as a result of their employment 
in the coal mining industry, suffer from 
pneumoconiosis and who are not entitled to 
compensation under any workmen’s compen- 
sation law; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

HR. 2536. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2537. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron ore, iron and steel mill products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2538. A bill to provide additional au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Interior for 
land acquisition in the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2539. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to pro- 
vide or to guarantee any bid, payment, or 
performance bond applied for by or on be- 
half of a small business concern which is a 
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construction contractor or subcontractor; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 2540. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of not less than seven regional law 
enforcement academies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2541. A bill to authorize the USS. 
Commissioner of Education to establish edu- 
cational programs to encourage understand- 
ing of policies and support of activities de- 
signed to enhance environmental quality and 
maintain ecological balance; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2542. A bill to amend section 242 (b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
require special deportation proceedings in 
connection with the voluntary departure 
from the United States of any alien who is 
a native of a country contiguous to the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2543. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment of 
emergency detention camps and to provide 
that no citizen of the United States shall be 
committed for detention or imprisonment in 
any facility of the U.S. Government except 
in conformity with the provisions of title 18; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2544. A bill to equalize the retired 
pay for members of the uniformed services 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, whose retired 
pay is computed on laws enacted on or after 
October 1, 1949; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2545. A bill to authorize the US. 
Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to elementary and secondary schools and 
other educational institutions for the con- 
duct of special educational programs and 
activities concerning the use of drugs and 
for other related educational purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2546. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to amend 
the definition of “employee” to include 
certain agricultural employees, and to permit 
certain provisions in agreements between 
agricultural employers and employees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2547. A bill to provide that the mem- 
bership of local selective service boards re- 
fiect the ethnic and economic nature of the 
areas served by such boards; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2548. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to carry out a program of 
research and development relating to devices 
and techniques for the detection of illegal 
importation of dangerous drugs into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2549. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL (for himself and Mr. 
CORMAN) : 

ELR. 2550. A bill to authorize special appro- 
priations for training teachers for bilingual 
education programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. ROYBAL (for himself and Mr. 
Epwarps of California): 

H.R, 2551. A bill to amend section 312(1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2552. A bill to establish certain poli- 
cies with respect to certain use permits for 
national forest lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2553. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to include within the 
parental beneficiary class under the service- 
men’s group life insurance program persons 
who stood in loco parentis to a deceased in- 
sured; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H.R. 2554. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Revision of 
Federal Taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2555. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2556. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for civil service retirement purposes certain 
periods of service in the armed forces of a 
government-in-exile allied or associated with 
the United States in World War II, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 2557. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2558. A bill to establish a Select Com- 
mission on Nationality and Naturalization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 2559. A bill to amend section 2(3), 
section 8c(2), section 8c(6)(I), and section 
8c(7)(C) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2560. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to improve recruit- 
ment and retention of career personnel in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL, Mr. Harvey, Mr. CRANE, and Mr. 
NeEpz1) : 

H.R. 2561. A bill to rescind authority for 
construction of a sculpture garden in the 
Capitol Mall; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

HR. 2562. A bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, to 
provide an additional source of financing 
for the rural telephone program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 2563. A bill to authorize the study 
of certain rivers and river segments for 
addition to the national wild and scenic 
rivers system; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2564. A bill to strengthen State and 
local tax systems by providing for a credit 
against individual income taxes for 40 
percent of State and local taxes, and by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into agreements providing for Federal 
collection of State income taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 2565. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act to allow an option in the adoption 
of advanced time in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 2566. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, or his designee, to convey 
to the State of Texas certain lands at the 
Fort Bliss Military Reservation in exchange 
for certain other lands; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYATT (for himself, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
WALDIE, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr, MYERS, 
Mr. Petty, and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H.R. 2567. A bill to establish the Federal 
Medical Evaluations Board to carry out the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Secre- 
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tary of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 

lating to the regulation of biological prod- 

ucts, medical devices, and drugs, and for 

other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself, Mr. 

RIEGLE, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. BEGICH, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 

fornia, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. HALPERN, 

Mr. Kyros, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. BURTON, 

Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. Carey of New 

York, Mr. MoRGaN, and Mr. RARICK) : 

H.R. 2568. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide an 
exemption thereunder to the only son of any 
veteran with a service-connected disability 
of 70 percent or more, and the sole sur- 
viving son of any veteran who had such a 
disability at the time of death; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN (for himself, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Crane, Mr. DAN- 
IEL of Virginia, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. DENNIS, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. ERLE- 
BORN, Mr. FISHER, Mr. (GRIFFIN, 
Mr. HaLEY, Mr. HALL, Mr. JARMAN, 
Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. PREYER Of 
North Carolina, Mr. Rarick, Mr. 
Scumirz, Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Scorr, 
Mr, Srkes, and Mr. SPENCE): 

H.R. 2569. A bill to protect the freedom of 
choice of Federal employees in employee- 
management relations; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN (for himself, Mr. 
ABBITT, Mr. Bartnc, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. Gross, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. LEN- 
NON, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Myr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. STEPHENS, 
and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 2570. A bill to protect the freedom 
of choice of Federal employees in employee- 
management relations; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOW (for himself, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forn, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
ConaBLe, Mr. SmrrH of California, 
Mr. Jonas, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. ROBISON, Mr, SHRIVER, 
Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
WYMAN, Mr. Tatcorr, Mrs. Rem of 
Illinois, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. DEL CLAW- 
son, and Mr. SCHERLE): 

H.R. 2571. A bill to provide for fiscal re- 
sponsibility through the establishment of a 
limitation on budget expenditures and net 
lending (budget outlays) for the fiscal year 
1972, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
Carey of New York, Mr. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. DELANEY, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. 
WOLFF): 

H.R. 2572. A bill for the relief of the city 
of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN (for himself, 
Mr. Devine, Mr. LATTA, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Quire, Mr. McCiure, 
Mr. MIZELL, Mr. Kee, Mr, KYL, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, Mr. Camp, Mr. TEAGUE of 
California, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
Wyatt, and Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts) : 

H.R. 2578. A bill to amend section 4491 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that the weight portion of the excise 
tax on the use of civil aircraft shall apply 
to piston-engined aircraft only if they have 
a maximum certificated takeoff weight of 
more than 6,000 pounds, and to restrict ex- 
penditures from the airport and airway trust 
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fund to the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 2574. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 2575. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide under the 
retirement test a substantial increase in the 
amount of outside income permitted with- 
out loss of benefits, but with a requirement 
that income of all types and from all sources 
be included in determining the amount of an 
individual’s income for purposes of such 
test; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2576. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full ex- 
emption (through credit or refund) from 
the employees’ tax under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act, and an equivalent 
reduction in the self-employment tax, in 
the case of individuals who have attained age 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. KAZEN, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. STEELE, and Mr. 
WHITE): 

H.R. 2577, A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 to 
provide hospital insurance benefits (under 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act) for 
certain uninsured individuals who are not 
otherwise eligible for such benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 2578. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain expenses 
incurred in providing higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN (for himself, Mr. 
Gross, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. 
FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Brown of Mich- 
igan, Mr. Maruras of California, Mr. 
Perris, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho): 

H.R. 2579. A bill to improve the financial 
management of Federal assistance programs, 
to facilitate the consolidation of such pro- 
grams, to strengthen further congressional 
review of Federal grants-in-aid, to provide 
a catalog of Federal assistance programs, and 
to extend and amend the law relating to in- 
tergovernmental cooperation; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 2580. A bill to amend title 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide for equality of 
treatment for military personnel in the ap- 
plication of dependency criteria; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Rovusu, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 2581. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by providing for the orderly regulation of 
dumping in the ocean, coastal, and other 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R, 2582. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 2583. A bill to provide early educa- 
tional opportunities for all preschool chil- 
dren, and to encourage and assist in the for- 
mation of local preschool districts by resi- 
dents of urban and rural areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2584, A bill: Newsmen’s Privilege Act 
of 1971; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 2585. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 746), an act “to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
cept property for the Moores Creek National 
Military Park, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 2586, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that the entire cost of 
certain minimum health benefits for em- 
ployees and their families shall be paid by 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LENNON (for himself, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. MAILLIARD, 
Mr. PELLY, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. KEITH, 
Mr. DowNING, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr, 
Rocers, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. McC.Losxey, Mr. 
Frey, Mr. HANNA, Mr. LEGGETT, and 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina) : 

H.R. 2587. A bill to establish the National 
Advisory Committee on the Oceans and At- 
mosphere; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 2588. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for the appointment of 
a district court executive for each district 
court having six or more authorized per- 
manent judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2589. A bill to amend section 1869 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the information required by a jury qualifica- 
tion form; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 2590. A bill to prohibit the intimida- 
tion, coercion, or annoyance of a person of- 
ficiating at or attending a religious service 
or ceremony in a church in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 2591. A bill to amend section 8 of 
the act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat, 
974), as amended, to standardize procedures 
for the testing of utility meters; to add a 
penalty provision in order to enable certifica- 
tion under section 5(a) of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, and to authorize 
cooperative action with State and Federal 
regulatory bodies on matters of joint inter- 
est; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R., 2592. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the employment of 
minors in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 29, 1928; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2593. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the hours of employment 
and safeguard the health of females employed 
in the District of Columbia,” approved Febru- 
ary 24, 1914; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 2694. A bill to amend chapter 19 of 
title 20 of the District of Columbia Code to 
provide for distribution of a minor’s share 
in a decedent’s personal estate where the 
share does not execed the value of $1,000; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2595. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia,” approved 
May 23, 1918, as amended; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2596. A bill to amend the act of 
July 11, 1947, to authorize members of the 
District of Columbia Fire Department, the 
U.S. Park Police Force, and the Executive 
Protective Service, to participate in the Me- 
tropolitan Police Department Band, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 2597. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Act to author- 
ize the computation of overtime compen- 
sation for hospital employees on the basis 
of a 14-day ‘work period; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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H.R. 2598. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion, training, and maintenance of dogs to be 
used in law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 2599. A bill to amend title 12, District 
of Columbia Code, to provide a limitation of 
actions for actions arising out of death or 
injury caused by a defective or unsafe im- 
provement to real property; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2600. A bill to equalize the retirement 
benefits for officers and members of the 
Metropoltian Police Force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia who 
are retired for permanent total disability; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
Upatt, Mr. ANDREws of North Da- 
kota, Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
Bow, and Mr. MELCHER): 

H.R. 2601. A bill to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by modernizing practices of the Federal 
Government relating to the inspection of 
persons, merchandise, and conveyances mov- 
ing into, through, and out of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 2602. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study 
cultural heritages of the major ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 2603. A bill to establish a Nationa) 
Cancer Authority and to authorize interna- 
tional programs and joint ventures in order 
to conquer cancer at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Burxe of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. BYRON, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. Escu, Mr, GALLAGHER, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. Horton, Mr. HUN- 
GATE, Mr. McC.LosKey, Mr. NELSEN, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. SHRIVER, and Mr. 
STEELE): 

H.R. 2604. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the armed forces be assigned to duty sta- 
tions near their homes after serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
tees. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 2605. A bill to amend title 44, United 
States Code, to provide for consumer, labor, 
and smali business reprecentation on ad- 
visory committees under the coordination of 
Federal Recording Services, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 2606. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to establish cer- 
tain requirements with respect to air traffic 
controllers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2607. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of emergency detention camps and to pro- 
vide that no citizen of the United States 
shall be committed for detention or im- 
prisonment in any facility of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment except in conformity with the pro- 
visions of title 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2608. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities 
with respect to the details of civilian em- 
Pployees of executive agencies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2609. A bill to assist the States in 
raising revenues by making more uniform 
the incidence and rate of tax imposed by 
States on the severance of minerals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 2610. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze if he has 
20 quarters of coverage, regardless of when 
such quarters were earned; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 2611. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit an annui- 
tant to receive his annuity even though he 
renders compensated service for the outside 
employer by whom he was last employed be- 
fore his annuity began to accrue; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2612. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immigrants 
from certain foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 2613. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make vocational 
education opportunity grants; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2614. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2615. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 2616. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
(2) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to provide that parents of lawful resident 
aliens shall be eligible for second preference 
immigrant visas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2617. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 2618. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to permit the use of recreational 
areas at Lake Texoma for nontransient 
mobile homes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2619. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from do- 
mestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2620. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2621. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

HR. 2622. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase, in the 
case of individuals having 40 or more quar- 
ters of coverage, the number of years which 
may be disregarded in computing such in- 
dividual's average monthly wage, and to pro- 
vide that, for benefit computation purposes, 
a man’s insured status and average monthly 
wage will be figured on the basis of an age- 
62 cutoff (the same as presently provided in 
the case of women); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2623. A bill: Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2624. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit airline 
tickets and advertising to state the amount 
of tax on air transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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H.R. 2625. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic 
$5,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. O'NEILL, and Mr. 
RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2626. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning 
prevention program for the fiscal year 1971; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 2627. A bill making appropriations to 
carry out the lead-based paint poisoning 
prevention program for the fiscal years 1971 
and 1972; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
TON, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. PopELt, and 
Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2628. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements 
under open-end credit plans be mailed in 
time to permit payment prior to the imposi- 
tion of finance charges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 2629. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to re- 
quire that statements under open-end credit 
Plans be mailed in time to permit payment 
prior to the imposition of finance charges; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 2630. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 which 
limit the terms of office of Community Action 
Boards; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
Osey, Mr. LENNON, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. Epwarps of 
California, Mr. Frey, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
GoopLinc, Mr. Hanna, Mr. Kartu, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. LENT, Mr. McCros- 
KEY, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Preity, Mr. 
Rer of New York, Mr. Rocers, Mr. 
Braccr, and Mr. KEITH) : 

H.R. 2631. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal 
penalty for shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from an aircraft; to the 
pet ae on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.R. 2632. A bill to rescind and revoke 
membership of the United States in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 2633. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 by repealing the provi- 
sions with respect to 18-year-old voting; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2634. A bill to amend section 301 (a) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 2635. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish a 
code system for the identification of pre- 
scription drugs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2636. A bill to amend the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to strengthen consumer 
protection with respect to fish and fishery 
products and to assist the States in adminis- 
tering related programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. Teacvue of California (for him- 
self, Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. Sisk, Mr. Gusser, Mr. 
Watore, Mr. DEL CLAWSON, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
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Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, 
Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 2637. A bill to provide for a Federal 
ecological preserve in a portion of the Outer 
Continental Shelf in the Santa Barbara 
Channel and to provide for a moratorium on 
drilling operations pending the ability to 
control and prevent pollution by oil dis- 
charges and to improve the state of the art 
with respect to oil production from the sub- 
merged lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. Teacvue of California (for him- 
self, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. RONCALIo, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. Dent, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Dorn, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. HEL- 
sTosK!, Mr. MIRVA, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. BIESTER, and Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN): 

H.R. 2638. A bill to provide for a Federal 
ecological preserve in a portion of the Outer 
Continental Shelf in the Santa Barbara 
Channel and to provide for a moratorium on 
drilling operations pending the ability to 
control and prevent pollution by oil dis- 
charges and to improve the state of the art 
with respect to oil production from the sub- 
merged lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. $ 

H.R. 2639. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the procurement 
and retention of judge advocates and law 
specialist officers for the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2640. A bill to provide additional bene- 
fits for optometry officers of the uniformed 
services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2641. A bill to equalize the retired 
pay of members of the uniformed services 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, whose retired 
pay is computed on laws enacted on or after 
October 1, 1949; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 2642, A bill to permit the reading 
of verses from the Holy Bible at certain 
times in the public schools throughout the 
United States; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 2643. A bill to cut off Federal bene- 
fits for conviction of rioting and prohibiting 
entitlement to such benefits thereafter; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 2644. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 2645. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional U.S. district judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 2646. A bill to amend chapter 1 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to permit 
the publication and dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to the sweepstakes con- 
ducted by any State or the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2647. A bill to exempt receipts, tickets, 
and other acknowledgments of any State or 
the District of Columbia in connection with 
any sweepstakes operated by such State or 
the District of Columbia from the provisions 
of section 1953 of title 18, United States 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R, 2648. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority and to authorize interna- 
tional programs and joint ventures in order 
to conquer cancer at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 2649. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year without 
any deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 221. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

HJ. Res. 222. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 223. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the second Sunday 
in September of each year as Bataan Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.J. Res, 226. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for a 4-year term 
for Senators; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.J. Res. 227. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.J. Res. 228, Joint resolution to establish 
a National Week of Concern for Prisoners of 
War/Missing in Action; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.J. Res. 229. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to designate 
the 3d week of April of each year as “Earth 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 231. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.J. Res. 232. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 233. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENT: 

HJ. Res. 234. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 235. Joint resolution designating 
the 3d week of April of each year as Earth 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

H.J. Res. 236, Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the Ist week of 
February of each year as National Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.J. Res. 237. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 238. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

HJ. Res. 239. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 240. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the last Monday in 
October of each year as Peace Officers Ap- 
preciation Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 241. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution con- 
demning the treatment of American pris- 
oners of war by the Government of North 
Vietnam and urging the President to initiate 
appropriate action for the purpose of insur- 
ing that American prisoners are accorded hu- 
mane treatment; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a revised edition of 
the publication entitled “History of the 
United States House of Representasives”, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for himself, 
Mr. Boscs, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. ANDERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Appasso, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. PELLY, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Rarick, 
Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Brooks, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr, Becicu, Mr, HELSTOSKI, and Mr. 
HARRINGTON) : 

H. Con, Res. 98. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the continued operation of Public Health 
Service facilities; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for himself, 
Mr, Van DEERLIN, Mr. ECKHARDT, and 
Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the continued operation of Public Health 
Service facilities; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Ciay, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Diccs, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Leccerr, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr. UDALL): 

H. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the placing of a bust or statue 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. in the Capitol; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. Con. Res. 101. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that mili- 
tary activity of the United States in South- 
east Asia be strictly limited to defensive ac- 
tions and that total withdrawal of all U.S. 
Forces be completed by December 24, 1971; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. CAMP, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. REGLE, Mr. Moss, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. OBEY, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mrs. HaNsen of Washington, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. ANDREWS of North Da- 
kota, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
WoLrr, and Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H. Con. Res. 102. Concurrent resolution to 
declare the sense of the U.S, Congress with 
respect to the Federal administration of 
Indian Affairs; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN; 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the report en- 
titled “Investigation and Hearing of Abuses 
in Federal Low- and Moderate-Income Hous- 
ing Programs”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself and Mr. 
BURTON) : 

H. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Congressional Committee on 
foreign policy; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 161. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to certain 
matters within its jurisdiction; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Res. 162. Resolution to establish a select 
committee to be known as the “Committee 
on the House Restaurant”; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 163. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Koc, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, and Mr. YATES) : 

H. Res. 164. Resolution establishing the 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORSE (for h'nself, Mr, Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BIESTER, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr, FisH, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mrs, 
Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, Mrs. HANSEN 
of Washington, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Harvey, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, 
Mr. McKinney, Mr. Mr«va, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. PODELL, Mr. PUCIN- 
SKI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REID of New 
York, and Mr. ROBISON) : 

H. Res. 165. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Ros- 
ENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. SCHWENGEL) : 

H. Res. 166. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H. Res. 167. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Aging; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Res. 168. Resolution requesting the 
President to urge the Soviet Union to proc- 
ess the requests of 50,000 Soviet citizens for 
reunions with their families who are outside 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 169. Resolution to stop funds for 
war in Cambodia, Laos, and to limit funds 
for war in Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Res. 170. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to make studies and investigations 
within its jurisdiction; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 2650. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Ching (also known as Tong Kit Chat); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2651. A bill for the relief of Long Kam 
Soi also known as Guiloermo Ching; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2652. A bill for the relief of Essie 
Christopher; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2653. A bill for the relief of Milicent E. 
er Pe to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2654. A bill for the relief of Raphael 
peo a a to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2655. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Duca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2656. A bill for the relief of Paul Hyp- 
polite; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2657. A bill for the relief of Fen Iang 
Kuo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2658. A bill for the relief of Shing Gee 
Kwan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2659. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 
LaMarca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2660. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Morgan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2661. A bill for the relief of Kheng 
Hoon Ng (also known as Yu Chu Sun Ng); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2662. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Martha Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2663. A bill for the relief of June 
Vernon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2664. A bill for the relief of Virgil 
Vernon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2665. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Giacoboni Volpe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 2666. A bill for the relief of Eleftheria 
Yiannitsiadis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2667. A bill for the relief of Ng Chio 
Kwan, also known as Daniel Yong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 2668. A bill for the relief of Chan Ku 
Lee, his wife, Young A., and daughter Eun 
Kyung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 2669. A bill for the relief of John R, 
Forsythe; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 2670. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tin Koumantakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R, 2671, A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Bianco and Maria Giovanna Trombino Bi- 
anco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2672. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 
Bono, Rosetta Caterina DiPiazza Bono, and 
Santina Bono to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2673. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Carcione, Rosaria Carcione, and Elena Car- 
cione; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2674. A bill for the relief of Concetta 
D’Amico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2675. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Di Maggio, Calogera Di Maggio, and Calogero 
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Di Maggio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2676. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Di Martino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2677. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
DiStefano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2678. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Grella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2679. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Lo Duca and Giuseppe Lo Duca; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2680. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gio- 
vanna Maria Lunetta and Michele Filippo 
Lunetta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2681. A bill for the relief of Loreto 
Mancino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2682. A bill for the relief of Vito Gullo, 
Giuseppa Gullo, and their child, Baldassare 
Gullo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2683. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Mannino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2684. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Mannino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2685. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Parrino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2686. A bill for the relief of Marco 
Pezzino and Rosaria Pezzino; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2687. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Randazzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2688. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Caracchiolo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2689. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Rosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2690. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 
Santangelo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2691. A bill for the relief of Girolamo 
Sassano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2692. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Sassano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2693. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Vaccaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2694. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
and Sabina Ventilato and Maria Teresa Ven- 
tilato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 2695. A bill for the relief of Elio 
Domestici; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2696. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Calderone and Carmela Calderone; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2697. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Venuto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 2698. A bill for the relief of Angiolino 
Agriesti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2699. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
Ambeliotis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2700. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Athanassiou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

HR. 2701. A bill for the relief of Giana 
Antonietta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

H.R. 2702. A bill for the relief of Jaime R. 
Bagis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2703. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
cepcion Garcia Balauro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2704. A bill for the relief of Leonora 
Bascos Basconcillo and her children, Abel- 
ardo Basconcillo, Jr., and Maria Lourdes Bas- 
concillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2705. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ylaya Bayani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2706. A bill for the relief of Miguelito 
Ybut Benedicto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2707. A bill for the relief of Lizette 
Bhak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2708, A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Biradelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2709. A bill for the relief of Galicano 
Miguel Bondoc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2710. A bill for the relief of Teodosia 
Bocoboc Bueno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2711. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Mueca Cadalin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2712. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Soo 
Ok Koo Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 2713. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Wong Campoy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2714. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kayo 
N. Carvell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2715. A bill for the relief of Cecilia 
Frances Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2716. A bill for the relief of Peh-An 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2717. A bill for the relief of Elie Louis 
Charalabopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2718. A bill for the relief of Quan 
Woon Chee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2719. A bill for the relief of Mo Lau 
Cheong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2720. A bill for the relef of Pearl K. 
H. Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2721. A bill for the relief of Ciriaca 
G. David; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2722. A bill for the relief of Norma 
de Castro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2723. A bill for the relief of Adelina 
Del Barrio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2724. A bill for the relief of Marino 
Del Frate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2725. A bill for the relief of Fredi 
Robert Dreilich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2726. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Catiloc Duran; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2727. A bill for the relief of Visitacion 
Daa Estaris; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2728. A bill for the relief of Bartolome 
A. Federico; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2729. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Kai Fei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2730. A bill for the relief of Emdrita 
G. Francisco; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2731. A bill for the relief of Evangeline 
Tolentino Gragera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2732. A bill for the relief of Caterina 
Grimaldi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2733. A bill for the relief of Nemesio 
Berino Gubatan, Jr., and his wife, Perla 
Santos Gubatan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2734. A bill for the relief of Cheng 
Ken Han; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2735. A bill for the relief of Fong 
Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2736. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Yu-Ju Huang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2737. A bill for the relief of Abdulla 
Ali Hrssein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2738. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Serafia R. Impang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2739. A bill for the relief of Isidro 
M. Jimenez (also known as Sid Jimenez); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2740. A bill for the relief of Lim 
Yue Kung; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H.R. 2741. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Laygo Gillermo (also known as Manual Gui- 
llermo Laygo); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2742. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kay 
Sue Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2743. A bill for the relief of Wing 
Chong Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2744. A bill for the relief of Dapen 
Liang, his wife, Alice Tsai-hung Y. Liang, 
and their children, Gladstone C. K. Liang, 
Nancy C. C. Liang, Dora C. F. Liang, May 
C. M. Liang, and John C. P, Liang; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2745. A bill for the relief of Shirley 
Evelyn Lim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2746. A bill for the relief of Kurt 
Friedrich Link; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 2747. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Lococo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2748. A bill for the relief of Hem Chow 
Loo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2749. A bill for the relief of Norma M. 
Lucas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2750. A bill for the relief of Dditha 
Alumisim Madrona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R, 2751. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Magnani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2752. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
A. Magno (also known as Frank Magno); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2753. A bill for the relief of Yolanda 
Alamares Malasmas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2754. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Hong, his wife, Chung Choi Kum, and their 
children, Wong Yiu Chung, Wong Lai Mui, 
and Wong Ching Man; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2755. A bill for the relief of Severinn 
Viray Manansala and her husband, Ciriaco 
Anicete Manansala; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2756. A bill for the relief of Alice Paz 
Z. Manlucu; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2757. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
A. Marcos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2758. A bill for the relief of German 
Mauleon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2759. A bill for the relief of Roberta 
Figueroa Mercado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2760. A bill for the relief of Isais 
Sanabria Montalvan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2761. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Morales Monterrey and his wife, Dora Mo- 
rales Monterrey, and their child, Cynthia 
Morales Monterrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2762. A bill for the relief of Ada G. 
Morco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2763. A bill for the relief of Claude 
Rene Marc Moreau; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2764. A bill for the relief of Barto- 
lome M. Moreto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2765. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Tijan Munoz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2766. A bill for the relief of Edmond 
Sae Nee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2767. A bill for the relief of Shek Chi 
Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2768. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
D. Nubla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2769. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Angel Ortiz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2770. A bill for the relief of Choon Ki 
Paik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2771. A bill for the relief of Mi Ja 
Paik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2772. A bill for the relief of Felipe A. 
Pastrana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2773. « bill for the relief of An- 
tonio Piazza; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2774. A bill for the relief of So- 
corro Guillen Picado; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2775. A bill for the relief of Tong 
Yee Kam Po; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2776. A bill for the relief of Porfiria 
Pantas Pragas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2777. A bill for the relief of Sillas 
Raisakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2778. A bill for the relief of Heydar 
Reghaby; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2779. A bill for the relief of Grace M, 
Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2780. A bill for the relief of Luz 
Mayugba Reyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2781. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Mora Ruiz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2782. A bill for the relief of Ponciano 
Salvador; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2783. A bill for the relief of Gianfranco 
Sandri and his wife, Fiorella Borgatti San- 
dri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2784. A bill for the relief of Roger 
David Scullion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2785. A bill for the relief of David 
Kenneth Sham and his wife, Juliet L. K. Ng 
Sham; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2786. A bill for the relief of Siu Won 
Shew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2787. A bill for the relief of Ruth Dela 
Cruz Sioson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2788. A bill for the relief of Benedetto 
Spoletini, his wife, Maria Spoletini, and their 
children, Tommas Spoletini and Marco Spo- 
letini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2789. A bill for the relief of Ali Mo- 
hammad Tabatabaian-Kashani; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2790. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Silvia 
Bautista Tendero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2791. A bill for the relief of Leong Tin; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2792. A bill for the relief of Juanita 
Savedia Varela; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2793. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Esperanza Centeno Vasquez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2794. A bill for the relief of Silvia 
Italia Vassallo-Pastor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2795. A bill for the relief of Miss Apol- 
lonia Redy Vettore; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2796. A bill for the relief of Catalina 
Rubang Villaluz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2797. A bill for the relief of Rogelio 
Villegas and his son, Michael Villegas; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2798. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Severa 
Salonga Virag: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2799. A bill for the relief of Yu Sau 
Wah; to the Committee of the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2800. A bill for the relief of Maung 
Win; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2801. A bill for the relief of Lee Seung 
Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2802. A bill for the relief of Hee 
Ngew Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2803. A bill for the relief of In Kyong 
Yi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2804. A bill for the relief of Miss Ma- 
mako Yoneyama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2805. A bill for the relief of Kiyoko 
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Yoshizawa; 
ciary. 

H.R. 2806. A bill for the relief of Aida G. 
Yuzon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2807. A bill for the relief of Helen E. 
Zamora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2808. A bill for the relief of Galal 
Hassanein Zanati; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2809. A bill for the relief of Gilberto 
Oropa Zapanta and his wife, Lilia Ong Za- 
panta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANTON: 

H.R. 2810. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Plameros; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2811. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Edward J. Flatley, 02289403; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2812. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Morse Tailoring Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2813. A bill for the relief of Flavia 
Merlino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRON: 

H.R. 2814. A bill for the relief of Rea Re- 
publica Ramos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York: 

H.R. 2815. A bill for the relief of Thelma 
Enriquez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2816. A bill for the relief of Rose Minu- 
tillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2817. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Adda Phillips; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 2818. A bill for the relief of Adam J. 

Golau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 2819. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Luisa Gorostegui deDourron, M.D.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2820. A bill for the relief of Boleslaw 
Juchniewicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2821. A bill for the relief of Dr, Renigio 
G. Lacsamana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2822. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
W. Lindsay and Marie Lindsay; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2823. A biil for the relief of Carmen 
Pinto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2824. A bill for the relief of William 
T. Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2825. A bili for the relief of Aleyda 
Arias Veru; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 2826. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of the mineral rights and interests of 
the United States in certain real property 
to Jesse W. Yawn; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 2827. A bill for the relief of Filippo 

Sardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 2828. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 

Scanio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 2829. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Padmore Benning (nee Barbara Kathleen 
Batson); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 2830. A bill for the relief of John Jaros; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 2831. A bill for the relief of Carelena 
K. Goodman; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2832, A bill for the relief of Ruhollah 
Sayyah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 2833. A bill for the relief of Judith 
Novella Matthew; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 2834. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Bonfantino; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 2835. A bill for the relief of William E. 
Carroll; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2836. A bill for the relief of Lu-Yin 
Chen, Julie Chen, and Edward Chen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2837. A bill for the relief of Luigi De- 
Flora; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2838. A bill for the relief of Tomaso 
Masella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 2839. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Fugaccia and his family: Anna Maria Franchi 
Fugaccia (wife), Alberto Fugaccia (son), Isa- 
bella FPugaccia (daughter); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 2840. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Albert W. Small; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2841. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
and Alfonso Acierno; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Acierno and her children, Regina, Giuditta, 
and Diana Acierno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 2843. A bill for the relief of Raul B. 
Rodriguez Berrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2844. A bill for the relief of Sofia 
Buitrago; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2845. A bill for the relief of Ioro, Olga, 
Mario, and Maria Carreiro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2846. A bill for the relief of Roy E. 
Carroll; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2847. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pablo 
Cordero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2848. A bill for the relief of Blanca 
Esther Montoya Davila; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2849. A bill for the relief of Nellie 
Hyacinth Davis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2850. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mari- 
anne Dierks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2851. A bill for the relief of Maria T. 
Egea; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2852. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Esteves Fernandes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2853. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
Raul Goncalves; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2854. A bill for the relief of Rosa P. 
Goncalves; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2855. A bill for the relief of Adolfo 
and his wife, Almerinda Henriques; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2856. A bill for the relief of Rose- 
marie Huguette and daughter, Vivian Labus; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2857. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Landolina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2858. A bill for the relief of Fiorvante 
Leo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2859. A bill for the relief of Chee 
Mon Lau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2860. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Mancinelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2861. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Botelho Motta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2862. A bill for the relief of Ferdi- 
nando Neola; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2863. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
O'Brien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2864. A bill for the relief of Dr. Roger 
Pasimio and family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2865. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Pearson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2866. A bill for the relief of Francesco 


Pecchia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2867. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
M. Petitto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2868. A bill for the relief of Caerina 
Frattoletto Petitto; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2869. A bill for the relief of Felice 
Angelo Petitto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2870. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Joaquim Rezendes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2871. A bill for the relief of Degennaro 
Sabato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2872. A bill for the relief of Alberico 
Suriano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2873. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Suriano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2874. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Tarantino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2875. A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Tarzia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2876. A bill for the relief of Franca 
Tolusso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2877. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Trinchese; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 2878. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cavallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2879. A bill for the relief of Fermina 
Marinas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 2880. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
Bozionelos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2881. A bill for the relief of Pasqua 
Porzia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: 

H.R. 2882. A bill for the relief of Antonietta 
Maria Caione; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

ELR. 2883. A bill for the relief of Stefania 
Chaber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2884. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Giraldi Favretto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2885. A bill for the relief of Franco 
Geralmo Giraudo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2886. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Macauda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2887. A bill for the relief of Iolanda 
C. Masotta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2888. A bill for the relief of James 
Vincent Melia, his wife Eugenia Melia, and 
their children, Sarafina Melia, Rocco Fer- 
nando Melia, and Nicola Melia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2889. A bill for the relief of Michel- 
angelo Morrelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2890. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Riccio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2891. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Sari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2892. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Sorbara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 2893. A bill for the incorporation of 
the Merchant Marine War Veterans Associ- 
ation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 2894. A bill to incorporate Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2895. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the National Firefight- 
ing Museum and Center for Fire Prevention, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 2896. A bill for the relief of Constanin 
Demetre Caralis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 2897. A bill for the relief of Nguyen- 
Van-Tien; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 2898. A bill for the relief of Filippo 

Butera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 2899. A bill for the relief of Louis M. 

Lamothe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 2900. A bill for the relief of Cristina, 
Guiseppe, Agostino, and Francesco Abbate; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2901. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Accardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2902. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
and Angela Agate; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2903. A bill for the relief of Kamal 
Akley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2904. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Alamia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2905. A bill for the relief of Calogero, 
Guiseppa, and Paola Alba; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2906. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
Alfonzetti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2907. A bill for the relief of Benedetto 
and Valeria Amato; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2908. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2909. A bill for the relief of Satoru 
Ando; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2910. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Antonaglia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2911. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Assal; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 2912. A bill for the relief of Angel and 
Azucena Avila; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2913. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Badalamenti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2914. A bill for the relief of George 
Mikland Badro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2915. A bill for the relief of Veronica 
Barnes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2916. A bill for the relief of Paolina 
Barone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2917. A bill for the relief of Juan Bat- 
tista Biazzo, Margarita Biazzo. Juan Tomas 
Biazzo, and Carolos Antonio Biazzo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2918. A bill for the relief of Accursia 
Billera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2919, A bill for the relief of Mark 
Bitar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2920. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Bivona, Accursia Bivona, Giuseppina Bivona, 
and Enza Bivona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2921. A bill for the relief of Stavros 
Bounas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2922. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo, 
Anna Rosa, and Giuseppe Bozzi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2923. A bill for the relief of Nadia 
Canducci; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2924. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
and Nicola Caputo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2925. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Catanzaro, Calogera Catanzaro, Gaspare 
Catanzaro, and Vita Catanzaro; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2926. A bill for the relief of Vito Ci- 
mino and Gaetana Cimino; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2927. A bill for the relief of Rita Louise 
Clarke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2928. A bill for the relief of Habibol- 
lah Cohen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2929. A bill for the relief of Giovan- 
nina Maria Cona and Angelina Cona; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2930. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Covello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2931. A bill for the relief of Paulina 
Crisci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2932. A bill for the relief of Lauretta 
Cunningham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2933. A bill for the relief of Shlomo, 
Bella, and Rachel Dagan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2934. A bill for the relief of Radouan 
G. Dakki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2935. A bill for the relief of Bartolome 
Catelo and Marietta Alonso De Castro; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2936. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Derosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2937. A bill for the relief of Anna 
DiStefano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2938. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
DiStefano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2939. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Azak Serf Eryol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2940. A bill for the relief of Assuntina, 
Angela, and Raimondo Florica; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2941. A bill for the relief of Alonso 
Gonzalez-Palacio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2942, A bill for the relief of Giovann! 
and Terrana Grottadauria; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2943. A bill for the relief of Gerlando 
Quarantino Iacono; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2944. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe, 
Giuseppa, Rosa, Pietro, Rosario, and Santa 
Inzerillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2945. A bill for the relief of Michel G. 
Issa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2946. A bill for the relief of Alan 
Kaadi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2947. A bill for the relief of Fayez 
Khanji; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2948. A bill for the relief of Jai Doh 
Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2949. A bill for the relief of Simone 
Laboeuf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2950. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Concetta Lettera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2951. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hong- 
Chien Lin, Tzu-Yung Lin, and Hong-Yih Lin; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2952. A bill for the relief of Rosa E. 
Liobell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2953. A bill for the relief of Heide 
Lomangino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2954. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Abel Majia-Herrera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2955. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Mallia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2956. A bill for the relief of Crisanto 
G. Mamaril; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2957. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Mammana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2958. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Mandala; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2959. A bill for the relief of Elena I. 
Manzanera; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2960. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Domenico Marino and their children, 
Ciriaco, Adelaide, Gaetano, Elvira, Gerardo, 
and Carmine; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2961. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Monteza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe, 
Paola, and Antonella Muce; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2963. A bill for the reHtef of Oussama 


Mohamed Naja; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2964. A bill for the relief of Costa 
Youssef Najjar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 2965. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Neri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2966. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Novello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2967. A bill for the relief of Emilia 
Oliveri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2968. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
and Maria Piro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2969. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
and Gaetana Porcello; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2970. A bill for the relief of Marina 
B. Profeta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2971. A bill for the relief of Guiller- 
mina Pulgar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2972. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2973. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Randazzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2974. A bill for the relief of Juana 
Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2975. A bill for the relief of Leonor 
Muirragui Robalino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2976. A bill for the relief of Car- 
melo Rodio; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2977. A bill for the relief of Jacob, 
Rivka, Eliyuhu, Moshe, Rina, and Ian 
Rouach; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 2978. A bill for the relief of Mouhamad 
Safa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2979. A bill for the relief of Javier 
Salazar-Ruiz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2980. A bill for the relief of Hector 
and Iolanda Scafati; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2981. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
T Ei ata to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2982. A bill for the relief of Michele 
and Rosa Scotti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2983. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Enrique Sierra-Gonzalez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2984. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Wah Sin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2985. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Lalendra Kumar Sinha; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2986. A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Somma; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2987. A bill for the relief of Desbina 
Souri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2988. A bill for the relief of Marghe- 
rita Suglia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2989. A bill for the relief of Faez Elias 
Tayar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2990. A bill for the relief of Victoria 
Telias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2991. A bill for the relief of Nunzia 
Uccellatore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2992. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Artavia Villarreal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2993. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Vultaggio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2994. A bill for the relief of Jock Min 
Woo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 2995. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
Biccheri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2996. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
and Rosa Cassero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2997. A bill for the relief of Giovan- 
nina Cefalo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2998. A bill for the relief of Angiolina 
Chioccariello; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 2999. A bill for the relief of Michele 
D’Aleo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3000. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Galli D’Aleo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

HR. 3001. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Da Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3002. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Salome da Cunha; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3003. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Malheiro Ferreira da Silva; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3004. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pereira Da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3005. A bill for the relief of Clarinda 
Duarte Da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3006. A bill for the relief of Rita Maria 
da Silva Costa Bettencourt and her minor 
children, Victor Manuel Costa Bettencourt 
da Silva and Mario Costa Bettencourt da 
Silva; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3007. A bill for the relief of Mario De- 
Nicola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Irvia Di- 
Fiore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3009. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
and Acursia Friscia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3010. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Iula; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3011. A bill for the relief of Luisa 
Clelia La Pietra; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3012. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Marchio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3013. A bill for the relief of Domenico, 
Serafina, and Maria Mazzei; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3014. A bill for the relief of Lise, 
Martine, Florence Marie, and Fritz, Jr., 
Momplaisir; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3015, A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
and Maria Rita Morello and their minor 
children, Maria Concetta, Salvatore, and 
Vincenzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3016. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
Panagiotakopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3017. A bill for the relief of Armando 
Pisaniello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3018. A bill for the relief of Amalia 
Placidi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3019. A bill for the relief of Americo 
Placidi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3020. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3021. A bill for the relief of Italo 
Rosati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3022. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe, 
Garofalo, Gino, and Guiseppe Rullo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3023. A bill for the relief of Saverio 
Scalzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3024. A bill for the relief of Antoine 
Elias Srour; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3025. A bill for the relief of Pau 
Stavropoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3026. A bill for the relief of Franca 
Zazzera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 3027. A bill for the relief of Deb 
Kumar Das; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3028. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Soledad dela Cruz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3029. A bill for the relief of Domina- 
dor G. Ferreria; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3030. A bill for the relief of Ildefonso 
L. and Paulita K. Origenes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H R. 3031. A bill for the relief of Norma M. 
Sasi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 3032. A bill for the relief of Irving D. 

Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3033. A bill for the relief of Simplicio 

Velasco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 3034. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosa 
Zimmerman; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

H.R. 3035. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Lombardo and his wife, Gaetana Castro- 
giovanni Lombardo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 3036. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Casamento and her minor son, Sergio Casa- 
mento; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3037. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Di Domenico; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3038. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Scavuzzo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3039. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Tavano and his wife, Natalina Tavano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3040. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Vindigni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 3041. A bill for the relief of John 
Harwin Parrish, postmaster at Gladewater, 
Tex., and for Mary James Kates, owner of the 
Gladewater Daily Mirror; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 3042. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Andolina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3043. A bill for the relief of Raffaele 
Antoci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3044, A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Giovanni Battista Asaro; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3045. A bill for the relief of Carlo 
Bieco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3046. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Luisa Bona; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3047. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Amelia Callegarin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3048. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Cappello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3049. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Lucia 
Tommasi and Maria Carbonaro; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3050. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Ciarfella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3051. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
D'Amico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3052. A bill for the relief of Anna 
D'Angelo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3053. A bill for the relief of Orazia 
Dierna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3054. A bill for the relief of Mario Di 
Leo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3055. A bill for the relief of Germain 
Francois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3056. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Graziadio; to the Comimttee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3057. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Intili; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3058. A bill for the relief of Consolata 
Monti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3059. A bill for the relief of Delia 
Petracca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3060, A bill for the relief of Benedetto 
Trifiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3061. A bill for the relief of Emanuela 
Trovato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3062, A bill for the relief of Dora and 
Rosa Vasile; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 3063. A bill for the relief of Adolfo J. 

Torres; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 3064, A bill for the relief of Arie Aviv 
(also known as Arie Abramovich); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 3065. A bill for the relief of Silvia 
Carbone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3066. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Cavada Guzman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3067. A bill for the relief of Vicenta 
Aida Manjon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3068. A bill for the relief of Hemayack 
Meghrigian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3069. A bill for the relief of Teruko 
Morino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3070, A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Silvestre Lara Ortiz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3071. A bill for the relief of Ekaterina 
Pyramidou and Evanthia Pyramidou; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3072. A bill for the relief of Esmeralda 
Antonia Ramierez y Pena; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

E.R. 3073. A bill for the relief of Gershon 
George Rijwan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 3074. A bill for the relief of Juana V. 
Then-Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3075. A bill for the relief of Elma Eiola 
Tobitt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 3076. A bill for the relief of Margarita 
Abreu Winkler and Gernot Winkler; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3077. A bill for the relief of Anton B. 
Wojcicki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMITZ: 

H.R. 3078. A bill for the relief of Bernaldo 
Acupan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3079. A bill for the relief of Harold P. 
Conroy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3080. A bill for the relief of Wilda 
M. Kilburn; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3081. A bill for the relief of Herta 
Margarete Helene Monden; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3082. A bill for the relief of Ronnie 
B. (Malit) Morris and Henry B. (Malit) Mor- 
ris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3083. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Olmos-Flores; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3084. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Woo, Margaret Woo, and Paul Woo (alias 
Woo Yee Chien, Woo Cheong Yow Dai, and 
Woo Diu Kuo); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 3085. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincenzo Culotta, Rosaria Culotta, and 
Fortunata Culotta; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 3086. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
stancia D. Saso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 3087. A bill for the relief of Robert 
L. Stevenson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 3088, A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Gallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3089. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Giammarresi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3090. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Masucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 3091. A bill to confer certain benefits 
under subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, relating to civil sery- 
ice retirement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3092. A bill for the relief of Milivoy 
Jankovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3093. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Crescencia Lyra Serna and her minor chil- 
dren, Maria Minde Fe Serna, Sally Garoza 
Serna, Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and James 
Garoza Serna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 3094. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Capt. John N. Laycock, U.S. Navy (re- 
tired); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 171. Resolution to refer the bill 
H.R. 2812, entitled “For the relief of Leo- 
pold Morse Tailoring Co." to the Chief 
Commissioner of the U.S. Court of Claims 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 172. Resolution to refer the bill 
(H.R. 2402) entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Joseph W. Harris,” to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

5. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of South 
Carolina, relative to daylight saving time; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6. Also, a memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of South Carolina, relative 
to amending the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire, relative to the 
establishment of such quotas and tariffs as 
may be necessary to protect the domestic 
shoe industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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8. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to Federal- 
State revenue sharing; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia, relative to Fed- 
eral-State revenue sharing; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


18. Mr. CASEY of Texas presented a peti- 
tion of Mrs. Rosey Marshall and 10 residents 
of Houston, Tex., to urge that January 15 be 
made a national holiday in honor of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Friday, January 29, 1971 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 26, 1971) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and ever-living God, as we 
pause before Thee at noonday, we ask for 
quiet hearts, clear minds, and spirits 
strong enough to match the awesome 
times in which we live and serve. Make 
us quick to discern needs, wise in solving 
problems, firm in defense of the right, 
considerate and helpful to one another. 
Keep ever before us the needs of the 
whole Nation. May the vision never be 
dimmed of the kingdom of God that shall 
yet come on earth. Send us to our tasks, 
anointed by Thy spirit, so to live and 
work that we shall leave behind us a 
fairer world in which the family of man 
may grow and flourish. 

We pray in the Master’s name. Amen, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, January 
28, 1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 


be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out cbjection, it is so ordered. 


REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
resolution as follows: 

S. Res. 20 


Resolved, That the following shall con- 
stitute the minority party’s membership on 
the standing committees of the Senate for 
the Ninety-second Congress. 

On Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Mr. 
Curtis, Mrs. SMITH, Messrs. GOLDWATER, 
WEICKER, BUCKLEY. 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs, MIL- 
LER, AIKEN, YOUNG, CURTIS, DOLE, BELLMON. 

On Appropriations: Messrs. YOUNG, MUNDT, 
Mrs. SMITH, Messrs. HRUSKA, ALLOTT, COT- 
TON, CasE, Fonc, Bocas, PERCY, BROOKE. 

On Armed Services: Mrs. SMITH, Messrs. 
THuRMOND, TOWER, DomInicK, GOLDWATER, 
SCHWEIKER, SAXBE. 

On Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 
Messrs. TOWER, BENNETT, BROOKE, PACKWOOD, 
ROTH, Brock, Tart. 

On Commerce: Messrs. COTTON, PROUTY, 
PEARSON, GRIFFIN, BAKER, CooK, HATFIELD, 
STEVENS. 

On Finance: Messrs. BENNETT, CURTIS, 
MILLER, JORDAN of Idaho, FANNIN, HANSEN, 
GRIFFIN. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs. AIKEN, 
MUNDT, CASE, Cooper, JAVITS, SCOTT, PEARSON, 

On Government Operations: Messrs. 
MUNDT, JAVITS, PERCY, GURNEY, MATHIAS, 
SAXBE, ROTH, BROCK. 

On Interior and Insular Affairs: Messrs. 
ALLOTT, JORDAN of Idaho, FANNIN, HANSEN, 
HATFIELD, STEVENS, BELLMON. 

On the Judiciary: Messrs. Hruska, FONG, 
Scorr, THURMOND, COOK, MATHIAS, GURNEY. 

On Labor and Public Welfare: Messrs. 
JAVITS, Prouty, DOMINICK, SCHWEIKER, PACK- 
woop, Tart, BEALL. 

On Public Works: Messrs. COOPER, BOGGS, 
Baker, DOLE, BEALL, BUCKLEY, WEICKER; 

On District of Columbia: Messrs, MATHIAS, 
WEICKER, BUCKLEY. 

On Post Office and Civil Service: Messrs. 
Fons, Boccs, STEVENS, BELLMON. 

On Rules and Administration: 
Prouty, COOPER, SCOTT, GRIFFIN. 


Messrs. 


On Veterans’ Affairs: Messrs. THURMOND, 
HANSEN, COOK, STEVENS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, in connection with this res- 
olution, an addendum in the form of a 
listing of the Republican leadership to- 
gether with the membership on the re- 
spective conference committees. 

There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP, 92D CONGRESS 

Margaret Chase Smith, Chairman of the 
Conference. 

Norris Cotton, Secretary of the Conference, 

Hugh Scott, Floor Leader. 

Robert P. Griffin, Assistant Floor Leader. 

Gordon Allott, Chairman of Policy Com- 
mittee. 

POLICY COMMITTEE 

Gordon Allott, Chairman, 

Margaret Chase Smith 

Norris Cotton 

Hugh Scott 

Robert P. Griffin 

Wallace F. Bennett 

Peter H. Dominick 

John G. Tower 

Roman L. Hruska 

J. Caleb Boggs 

Clifford P. Case 

John Sherman Cooper 

Carl T. Curtis 

Karl E. Mundt 

Strom Thurmond 

CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

Peter H. Dominick, Chairman. 

J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 

Bill Brock 

James L. Buckley 

Robert Dole 

Paul J. Fannin 

Hiram L. Fong 

Barry Goldwater 

Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 

William V. Roth, Jr. 

William B. Saxbe 

Robert Taft, Jr. 

Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 

Wallace F. Bennett, Chairman. 

George D. Aiken 

Henry Bellmon 

Edward W. Brooke 

Marlow W. Cook 

Edward J. Gurney 

Clifford P. Hansen 

Mark O. Hatfield 
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Jacob K. Javits 
Len B. Jordan 
Jack Miller 
Robert W. Packwood 
James B. Pearson 
Charles H. Percy 
Winston L. Prouty 
Richard S. Schweiker 
Ted Stevens 
Milton R. Young 

PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 
Roman L, Hruska, Chairman. 
Howard H. Baker, Jr. 

CALENDAR COMMITTEE 

Paul J. Fannin, Chairman. 
Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT TO SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON AGING 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
appoints the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the transaction of routine 
morning business for a period of not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 
MESSAGE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. Without objec- 
tion the message will be printed in the 
Recorp without being read and will be 
appropriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In the 1971 budget, America’s priorities 
were quietly but dramatically recorded: 
For the first time in 20 years, we spent 
more to meet human needs than we spent 
on defense. 

In 1972, we must increase our spending 
for defense in order to carry out the Na- 
tion’s strategy for peace. Even with this 
increase, defense spending will drop from 
36% of total spending in 1971 to 34% in 
1972. Outlays for human resources pro- 
grams, continuing to rise as a share of 
the total, will be 42% of total spending 
in 1972. 

The 1972 budget has a historic identity 
of its own. 
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e It provides a new balance of respon- 
sibility and power in America by 
proposing the sharing of Federal 
revenues with States and commu- 
nities on a grand scale—and in a way 
that will both alleviate the paralyz- 
ing fiscal crisis of State and local 
governments and enable citizens to 
have more of a say in the decisions 
that directly affect their lives. 

« It introduces a new fairness in Amer- 

ican life, with the development of 
national strategies to improve the 
health care of our citizens and to 
assure, with work incentives and re- 
quirements, an income floor for every 
family in this Nation. 
It adopts the idea of a “full employ- 
ment budget,” in which spending 
does not exceed the revenues the 
economy could generate under the 
existing tax system at a time of full 
employment. In this way, the budget 
is used as a tool to promote orderly 
economic expansion, but the impact 
of the resulting actual deficit is in 
sharp contrast to the inflationary 
pressure created by the deficits of 
the late sixties, which were the re- 
sult of excessive spending that went 
far beyond full employment reve- 
nues. The full employment budget 
idea is in the nature of a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy: By operating as if we 
were at full employment, we will 
help to bring about that full employ- 
ment. 

The 1972 budget reaffirms the deter- 
mination of the Federal Government to 
take an activist role in bringing about 
the kind of prosperity that has rarely 
existed in the American economy—a 
prosperity without war and without run- 
away inflation. In the 1972 budget, the 
Government accepts responsibility for 
creating the climate that will lead to 
steady economic growth with improving 
productivity and job stability. 

Of course, our objective of prosperity 
without inflation cannot be achieved by 
budget policy alone. It also requires: 

—the monetary policy adopted by the 
independent Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to provide fully for the growing 
needs of the economy; and 

—increased restraint in wage and price 
decisions by labor and business—in 
their own and the Nation’s interest 
and as a matter of common sense. 

Only by working together can the 
budget, monetary policy, and common 
sense in the private sector make orderly 
expansion the order of the day. 

The full employment 1972 budget—ex- 
pansionary but not inflationary—does 
its full share to provide a defense strong 
enough to protect our national security, 
higher standards of income and care 
for the poor and the sick, a reorganized 
and responsive Federal structure, and 
the basis for a sound prosperity in a full 
generation of peace. 

TOWARD A GROWING NONINFLATIONARY 

ECONOMY 

Economic setting.—When I took office 
2 years ago, rampant inflation was the 
Nation’s principal economic problem. 

This infiation was a direct result of the 
economic policies of the period 1966 to 
1968, when we were mired in war in Viet- 
nam, and when Federal spending rose 
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sharply. Federal outlays were allowed 
to exceed full-employment revenues by 
$6 billion in 1966, $10 billion in 1967, and 
$25 billion in 1968. Expansive monetary 
policy in the summer of 1968 helped upset 
the hoped-for stabilizing impact of an 
income tax surcharge. The effect of these 
actions was to turn the thermostat up 
in an economy that was already hot 
enough. 

My administration acted promptly to 
move us out of that war and cool the 
superheated economy. 

We controlled Federal spending in 1969 
and achieved a budget surplus. Spending 
was restrained again in 1970. Independ- 
ently, the Federal Reserve System main- 
tained a monetary policy of restraint 
which increased in severity throughout 
calendar year 1969 and continued into 
early 1970. 

The forces of inflation have been du- 
rable and persistent—and they remain 
strong. But their momentum was slowed 
in calendar year 1969 and early 1970. 
Excessive demand was eliminated as a 
source of inflationary pressure during 
this period. The turnaround of this in- 
flationary trend permitted us to enter 
the second phase of our plan: to follow 
more expensive economic policies with- 
out losing ground in the battle against 
inflation, 

Budget policy.—Last July, I set forth 
the budget policy of this administration: 

“At times the economic situation 
permits—even calls for—a budget def- 
icit. There is one basic guideline for 
the budget, however, which we should 
never violate: except in emergency 
conditions, expenditures must never be 
allowed to outrun the revenues that 
the tax system would produce at rea- 
sonably full employment. When the 

Federal government’s spending ac- 

tions over an extended period push 

outlays sharply higher, increased tax 
rates or inflation inevitably follow.” 

The principle of holding outlays to 
revenues at full employment serves three 
necessary purposes: 

ə It imposes the discipline of an upper 

limit on spending, a discipline that 
is essential because the upward pres- 
sures on outlays are relentless. 
It permits Federal tax and spending 
programs to be planned and con- 
ducted in an orderly manner con- 
sistent with steady growth in the 
economy’s productive capacity. 

It helps achieve economic stability 

by automatically imposing restraint 
during periods of boom and provid- 
ing stimulus during periods of slack. 

The budget policy of this administra- 
tion is to keep firm control over Federal 
spending. The outlay total $229.2 billion 
in 1972 is the sum of spending for pro- 
grams that were scrutinized carefully to 
make certain that they would be man- 
aged effectively and efficiently, and that 
they are essential to carry out present 
laws or to achieve desirable changes in 
our national priorities. 

If this careful scrutiny were not main- 
tained—if we weaken in our resolve to 
control spending—we would risk per- 
mitting outlays to build up a momentum 
that will carry them beyond full employ- 
ment receipts in the longer run, and we 
would risk losing the ability to restrain 
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spending in times when a deficit is un- 
desirable. 
SUMMARY OF THE 1972 BUDGET 
The budget that I propose for 1972 is 
consistent with the fiscal policy I an- 
nounced 6 months ago. 


THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE 


[Fiscal years, in billions} 


1971 
esti- 
mate 


1970 


Description actual 


Budget receipts 
Budget outlays 


Actual deficit (—). 
Full-employment raise 
Budget authority 


$193.7 
196.6 


$194.2 


1969 
actual 


1970 
actual 


Outstanding debt, end of 


Gross F Federal debt 
Debt held by the public.. 
Outstanding Federal and 

federally assisted 
credit, end of year: 

Direct loans t 3 é 

Guaranteed and insured 
loans 2 

Direct loans by Govern- 
ment-sponsored 
agencies............- 


$367.1 $382.6 
279.5 284.9 


46.5 51.1 


106.4 


27.0 37.6 


1 1 Inoluding loans in apena account. 
2 Excluding loans held by Government or Government- 
sponsored agencies. 


Budget receipts in 1972 are estimated 
to be $217.6 billion, $23.4 billion more 
than 1971, but still below the $229.3 bil- 
lion of revenue that would be produced 
if the economy were operating at full em- 
ployment throughout the year. 

The estimates reflect a reduction in 
revenues of $2.7 billion due to the new tax 
depreciation rules announced on January 
11. These rules are part of our plan to 
expand the economy and help the Nation 
achieve full employment without infla- 
tion. 

Budget outlays in 1972 are expected to 
be $229.2 billion, an increase of $16.4 bil- 
lion over the previous year. 

The increase in outlays will help move 
the economy toward higher employment 
and production. At the same time, out- 
lays are being held to full employment 
receipts. 

I am requesting budget authority—the 
right to make commitments to spend— 
of $249.0 billion in 1972. Over $170 billion 
of this total will require new action on 
the part of the Congress. 

REVENUE SHARING: RETURNING POWER 
TO PEOPLE 

During the 1960's, more governmental 
initiative and power shifted to Washing- 
ton and away from elected officials in 
State and local governments. Towards 
the end of the decade it became apparent 
that, despite new programs and massive 
Federal expenditures, government at all 
levels was not working well. 

When this administration took office, I 
directed that an intensive review of our 
governmental system be made. We found 


that State and local governments were 
breaking down under an incredible fiscal 


burden. We also found that the red tape 
involved in the narrow categorical grant 
system made it almost impossible for the 
Federal Government to be effective and 


responsive to the needs of individuals in 
different localities. 

The financial squeeze on State and 
local governments is acute, and shows no 
sign of becoming less painful. These gov- 
ernments rely mainly on receipts from 
consumer and property taxes, which have 
not grown nearly as fast as the demand 
for State and local government services. 
As a result, combined State and local debt 
has increased by over 600% since 1948. 

The Federal Government helped meet 
some of this demand by increasing its fi- 
nancial aid, largely through grant pro- 
grams, which now accounts for 18% of 
State and local revenues. 

The results of grant programs have 
been impressive in some cases, But the 
grant structure has become a haphazard 
collection of hundreds of separate pro- 
grams, each with its own policies, its own 
requirements and procedures, and its 
own funding. 

Such a complicated method of provid- 
ing Federal assistance is not only ineffi- 
cient, but it: 

—restricts the freedom of State and lo- 
cal governments to spend funds in 
accordance with their priorities; 

—is unresponsive to the needs of spe- 
cific local situations because the 
funds are distributed and regulated 
by guidelines that do not—perhaps 
cannot—sufficiently take account of 
differences among local communi- 
ties; and 

—separates resources and responsibil- 
ity, because State and local govern- 
ments have the responsibility for 
providing services, but, all too often, 
they do not have the money to pro- 
vide those services. The Federal 
Government dominates the field of 
income taxation, and its redtape re- 
stricts the discretion of State and 
local governments over the services 
they provide. 

Clearly, not enough authority over the 
use of resources for federally assisted 
programs is now lodged at the State and 
local level. More of the power—and the 
responsibility—for using federally col- 
lected funds must be given to elected 
offiicals in these governments. 

The need for remedying this situation 
is urgent. The time for reform is now. 

Local freedom of action.—I propose a 
revenue sharing plan to give State and 
local governments the money they need 
to deliver the services that can best be 
performed by government closest to the 
people. 

This is how the new “freedom of ac- 
tion” plan will work: 

In the first full year of the plan, $16 
billion will be directed to the States and 
localities, in a way that will enable them 
to decide as never before how that money 
will be spent. 

Of this amount, $5 billion will be in the 
form of general revenue sharing, with- 
out restrictions. This will all be “new” 
money, without matching requirements 
and with the decision on how it is to be 
used exclusively a State and local matter. 

The remaining $11 billion will be in the 
form of special revenue sharing, with the 
discretion on how iċ will be used within 
each of six broad subject areas strictly a 
State and local matter. These areas are: 

—Urban community development, 

—Rural community development, 
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—Education, 

—Manpower training, 

—Law enforcement, and 

—tTransportation. 

The hobbling restrictions now on much 
of the Federal aid in these areas would 
be removed, along with matching require- 
ments that presently force localities to 
spend their own matching money on low- 
priority projects for fear of “losing” 
available Federal aid. 

To emphasize the importance of the 
special revenue sharing funds, the change 
from the present tightly restrictive cate- 
gorical grants to special revenue sharing 
in the six broad areas will be accom- 
panied by an increase of $709 million in 
the amounts budgeted for 1972 for Fed- 
eral aid to States and localities. But even 
more important is the fact that these 
governments would have far greater free- 
dom of action in deciding how money is 
to be spent within each of the six areas 
For example, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment would designate the total 
amount of special revenue sharing for 
education, the State or local area would 
decide how much is to be spent on new 
textbooks, new schools, equipment, or 
other matters of priority to it in the field 
of education. 

In this way, both general and special 
revenue sharing will redirect the con- 
trol of State and local decisions on $16.1 
billion to the States and localities affected 
most by those decisions. This is about 
half of Federal Government aid, exclud- 
ing public assistance grants, to States 
and communities—a historic and mas- 
sive reversal of the flow of power in 
America. 

Budget authority proposed for revenue 

sharing plan, first full year 
Description 
General revenue sharing 
Special revenue sharing: 

Urban community development 

Rural community development. 

Education 

Manpower training 

Law enforcement 

Transportation 


Billions 


We must make provision at the outset 
of this freedom of action plan for both 
growing State and local needs and grow- 
ing State and local capacity to manage 
their affairs. 

The new funds for general revenue 
sharing will grow in years to come be- 
cause they will be tied to the Federal per- 
sonal income tax base. As that tax base 
expands, more unrestricted money will 
flow to States and localities. 

To help State and local governments 
develop greater capacity to plan and 
manage their own affairs, I will send to 
the Congress a planning-management 
assistance plan, which will provide $100 
million to help these governments make 
their own long-range plans and enhance 
their capability for the efficient use of 
their growing revenues. 

In essence, this is what revenue shar- 
ing will do: 

—Jor the individual taxpayer, it will 
provide a stronger voice in how his 
tax money is spent locally, new con- 
fidence in government that comes 
from more “citizen control,” and the 
hope that, in some States and locali- 
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ties, taxes may be reduced, or that 
the rising cost of government can be 
met without raising taxes; 

—for State and local governments, it 
will not only help meet the current 
financial crisis, but will also wipe 
out rigidities and delays in Federal 
aid and permit them to build their 
capacity to respond to local needs; 

—for our federal system, it will provide 
new strength by assigning services to 
the level of government best 
equipped to perform them; and 

—for all our people, it will provide a 
means of encouraging local diversity 
and experimentation within the 
framework of our great national 
purposes. 

Of course, these revenue sharing pro- 
posals will not be the vehicle for any 
retreat from the Federal Government's 
responsibility to ensure equal treatment 
and opportunity for all. The proposals 
I send to the Congress will include the 
safeguards against discrimination that 
now accompany all other Federal funds 
allocated to the States. 

This massive revenue sharing proposal 
is central to my philosophy of giving peo- 
ple the opportunity to become more in- 
volved in the decisions that affect their 
lives, The magnitude of the problem calls 
for this kind of bold move; by acting de- 
cisively and without delay, we will 
strengthen our Federal system and re- 
spond better to the needs of our people. 

Welfare reform.—One of the first steps 
in our review of the Federal system was 
to sort out those activities that are ap- 
propriate for the Federal Government 
from those that are best performed at 
the State and local level or in the private 
sector. We decided early on one primary 
Federal responsibility—providing, with 
a combination of work incentives and 
work requirements, an income floor for 
every American family. 

We knew beforehand that the existing 
welfare system was in desperate need of 
reform. We also knew that the existing 
system imposes a crushing and growing 
financial burden on States. 

My welfare reform proposals, described 
later in this message, are an integral 
part of our effort to give people the abil- 
ity to make their own decisions, to build 
the capacity of State and local govern- 
ment, and to encourage more orderly 
national growth. 

By building a floor under the income 
of every family everywhere in America 
with Federal funds, we provide each de- 
pendent family a new dignity, we help 
State and local governments finance 
what is now their fastest growing expen- 
diture, and we remove one magnet that 
has already drawn too many persons to 
our congested cities. 

In government operations, form should 
follow function. Just as revenue sharing 
decentralizes power to meet one need, 
welfare reform sets a basic national 
standard to meet a different need. The 
decision to centralize or decentralize 
should be based on which method best 
serves the larger purposes of 206 million 
Americans, 

Revenue sharing and welfare reform 
are of a piece: the level of government 
best equipped to respond should respond 
in a way that raises standards and con- 
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tributes to the sum of personal freedom 
and human dignity. 
RESTORING CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


In seeking ways to reform the federal 
system, I have paid particular attention 
to the ability of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government to produce the 
results intended by the Congress and the 
President, 

In 1971, the Federal Government will 
employ almost 2,900,000 civilians, operate 
thousands of separate programs, and 
spend $212.8 billion. Through its tax 
laws, credit activities, grant programs, 
and in other ways, the Government af- 
fects millions of people and influences 
the disposition of many more billions 
of dollars than it controls directly. 

Toward the end of the sixties, there 
was mounting evidence that our Govern- 
ment was so complex, clumsy, and unre- 
sponsive, that it was becoming unable to 
meet the needs and priorities of the peo- 
ple or to use efficiently the funds en- 
trusted to it. 

This must 
America. 

We have already taken actions to im- 
prove the organization and management 
of the Federal Government and, thereby, 
make it more efficient and responsive. 

But we must do more. The Federal 
Government is not organized properly to 
deal with the Nation’s most significant 
problems in the domestic area. Programs 
that should be joined together to achieve 
common goals are fragmented among 
different departments and agencies, im- 
pairing the capacity of Government to 
respond effectively to urgent national 
needs. Modernization of that structure 
will restore vigor to our federal system, 
permitting a constructive partnership 
among Federal, State and local govern- 
ments. 

In the next few months, I shall pro- 
pose sweeping legislation to help achieve 
these goals by merging seven existing 
departments and several independent 
agencies into four departments: 

—a Department of Natural Resources, 

—a Department of Human Resources, 

—a Department of Community De- 
velopment, and 

—a Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. 

These new departments will match 
the domestic programs of the Federal 
Government with the objectives each is 
intended to fulfill: 

—the balanced and constructive use 
and conservation of the land and 
other natural resources of the Na- 
tion; 

—the development and well-being of 
individuals and families; 

—the quality of urban and rural com- 
munities as places for people to work 
and live; and 

—the maintenance and strengthening 
of the American economy. 

To continue the modernization of the 
Federal Government, I will also ask an 
extension of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion authority. We must seek to expand 
current efforts to shift operating respon- 
sibility for Federal programs out of 
Washington and closer to the people 
these programs are designed to serve. 

To fulfill its responsibilities, the Fed- 
eral Government must attract, develop, 
and retain capable career executives. We 


not be permitted in 
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must have a more effective manpower 
planning and utilization system. I shall 
propose legislation to establish a Federal 
Executive Service which will permit: 

—more effective career executive 

search; 

— flexibility in the allocation and as- 

signment of available talent; and 

—strengthened executive development 

programs and policies. 

By improving the organization and 
management of government, we will 
make it more responsive to the needs of 
the people and the new priorities of the 
Nation. 


REFORMING THE BUDGET PROCESS 


Reform of the budget process is long 
overdue. Fifty years have passed since 
the Federal budget system currently in 
use was adopted. The system was a major 
step forward in 1921. Because of congres- 
sional inaction, it has become a travesty 
a half-century later. 

Enactment of appropriations 6 months 
or more after the start of the fiscal year 
they are supposed to cover is evidence of 
a major weakness. I have sent two budg- 
ets to the Congress. In each, I have had 
to formulate budget proposals for the 
year ahead without knowing what the 
Congress would provide in its action on 
the prior year’s budget, which was trans- 
mitted 11 months earlier. Even now, as 
this message is being written, action on 
last year’s appropriations request for one 
department has not been completed. 

I have, therefore, had to act on parts 
of the budget without knowing the totals 
that would result. This is an intolerable 


situation, but one that the Congress 
seems to accept as the normal way of 
doing business. It completes action on 


appropriation bills over a 10- to 12- 
month period without any goal or de- 
termination of the total expenditures 
that will result after the last bill is 
passed. 

Excess in the number and detail of 
appropriations often diverts attention to 
minutiae. It also impairs the ability of 
agency heads to manage their agencies 
responsibly and economically. 

The budget is our principal instrument 
for coordinated management of Federal 
programs and finances. Close cooperation 
between the executive and legislative 
branches is needed now to make the 
budget an efficient and effective instru- 
ment for this purpose. Therefore we must 
seek a more rational, orderly budget 
process. The people deserve one, and our 
Government, the largest fiscal unit in 
the free world, requires it. 

Furthermore, Federal credit programs 
which the Congress has placed outside 
the budget—guaranteed and insured 
loans, or loans by federally sponsored 
enterprises—escape regular review by 
either the executive or the legislative 
branch. The evaluation of these extra- 


budgetary programs has not been fully 
consistent with budget items. Their ef- 


fects on fiscal policy have not been rigor- 
ously included in the overall budget proc- 
ess, And their effects on overall debt man- 
agement are not coordinated well with 
the overall public debt policy. For these 
reasons, I will propose legislation to en- 
able these credit programs to be reviewed 
and coordinated along with other Fed- 
eral programs. 
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TOWARD A FULL GENERATION OF PEACE 


Our goal is a full generation of peace 
in which all nations can focus their ener- 
gies on improving the lives of their citi- 
zens. 

To achieve this, we must continue to 
work in close cooperation with our allies, 
move from confrontation to negotiation 
with those with whom we differ and—to- 
gether with our allies—maintain enough 
military strength to deter aggression. 
Sufficient and effective programs of mili- 
tary and economic assistance to help our 
friends help themselves are an integral 
part of our program. 

National  security—This Nation’s 
strategy for peace will—as it must—be 
based upon a position of military 
strength. The purpose of this strength is 
to prevent war; and, to this end, we will 
negotiate with those whose vital interests 
and polices conflict with our own. 

We are pursuing negotiations on strate- 
gic arms limitations, on. Vietnam, on 
Berlin, and on the Middle East. These 
negotiations are difficult and often slow, 
but we have the stamina and commit- 
ment necessary to proceed with patience 
and purpose. 

As we carry on negotiations, we couple 
them with other efforts to achieve the 
same goal. The Vietnamization program 
is an example, and we are making good 
progress. By this spring, our authorized 
troop strength will have been cut ap- 
proximately in half since the time I took 
office, and we will continue to bring 
American troops home. 

Supporting these efforts, the military 
forces of this Nation and its allies will 
provide the armed might necessary to 
deter aggression or to deal with it effec- 
tively where necessary. We expect our 
allies to do more in their own behalf, and, 
in the spirit of the Nixon doctrine, many 
are taking steps in that direction. But 
we must also do our share. The kind of 
partnership we seek to forge works both 
ways. We have a vital interest in peace 
and stability abroad and we plan to 
maintain the capabilites necessary to 
protect that interest. 

Our withdrawals from Vietnam and 
the change in our general purpose force 
planning and strategy permit a smaller 
force structure than in the past. At the 
same time, the preoccupation with Viet- 
nam has limited our ability to meet some 
of our military needs elsewhere, particu- 
larly in NATO. We must be certain that 
our military forces are combat-ready and 
properly equipped to fulfill their role in 
our strategy for peace. In addition, we 
face formidable Soviet nuclear and con- 
ventional forces, including increased 
naval forces, and a further rise in the 
costs of our military equipment and per- 
sonnel. 

For these reasons, I am recommending 
an increase of $6 billion in budget au- 
thority for military and military assist- 
ance programs. This Nation has the will 
and the resources to meet its vital na- 
tional security needs. At a time when we 
are urging our allies to do more and when 
our potential adversaries may seek mili- 
tary advantage, I cannot in good con- 
science recommend less. 

We often think of military strength 
primarily in terms of equipment and 
massive organizations. While these are 
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important, attracting and holding able 
citizens in the Armed Forces is the key to 
an effective and efficient military force. 
The service of Americans in uniform is 
worthy of respect, and I am dedicated to 
the goal of making all such service vol- 
untary. This budget, and subsequent leg- 
islation which I will recommend to the 
Congress, will make significant progress 
toward ending reliance on the draft. 

Foreign assistance.—Our present for- 
eign assistance programs were estab- 
lished for a world that has long since 
changed. I will propose legislation to 
adapt them to the conditions of the 
1970's. 

We must clearly distinguish the varied 
purposes of foreign aid—the security of 
the United States and friendly nations, 
the long-term development of lower in- 
come countries, and humanitarian 
needs—and make possible a realistic as- 
sessment of our progress toward each. In 
1972, our assistance programs will: 

—promote a strong partnership among 
nations and a vigorous leadership 
role for multilateral development in- 
stitutions; 

—recognize that other nations have a 
growing ability and responsibility to 
determine their own development 
priorities; 

—continue security assistance at a 
higher level than in recent years in 
order to help friendly nations meet 
the responsibility for their own de- 
fense; and 

—improve coordination of our human- 
itarian assistance efforts. 

These changes will carry out a major 
theme of U.S. foreign policy—less direct 
U.S. involvement in the affairs of other 
nations, less potential for friction and 
resentment, and a stable world order 
more conducive to lasting peace. 

MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 


The proposals that I submit today are 
a major step forward in the reform of 
our Nation’s efforts to meet the needs of 
its 206 million citizens. They will intro- 
duce a new fairness into American life by 
providing: 

—a basic income floor under every 

family with children in this Nation; 

—health care to help make needed 
services possible for all of our peo- 
ple when and where such services 
are required; 

—better systems of support for edu- 
cation and manpower training; and 

—continued progress in assuring the 
civil rights of all citizens, and in 
controlling crime. 

Income strategy—Last year was one 
of great promise for the long-term in- 
come security of American families. 
Some of that promise reached fruition 
in the reform of unemployment insur- 
ance and food stamp programs: 

e Unemployment insurance was ex- 
tended to 4.8 million additional 
Americans, including farmworkers 
and hospital workers, and special ex- 
tended benefits were established to 
be triggered automatically by ad- 
verse economic conditions. 

e Food stamp benefits were improved 
by establishing national eligibility 
standards, requiring family allot- 
ments large enough to purchase an 
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adequate diet, providing free food 
stamps to the poorest recipients, and 
automatically raising benefits with 
increases in the cost of living. 

However, much of that promise was 
left unrealized. As I have pointed out, 
in 1972 I will redouble my efforts to make 
essential and fundamental reforms in in- 
come maintenance programs, First, and 
foremost, I will seek: 

e Basic welfare reform.—tLast year I 
proposed that our archaic and de- 
meaning welfare system be re- 
formed. A landmark plan that would 
have accomplished this was ap- 
proved by the House but did not 
come to a vote in the Senate. 

The urgency of the need for wel- 
fare reform grows with every pass- 
ing day. I have already stressed the 
need for early enactment of the Wel- 
fare Reform Act of 1971 by the 92d 
Congress. 

This plan would remove the prin- 
cipal evils of the existing system by: 

TORO national eligibility stand- 
ards; 

—balancing strong training and 
work requirements with equally 
strong training and work incen- 
tives; 

—giving financial relief to the 
States; and 

—establishing a Federal floor un- 
der benefit payments for all 
needy families with children, in- 
cluding those with working fa- 
thers, for the first time. 

Social security improvemenis.—I will 
propose a significant reform of the 
social security system, providing 
automatic adjustments for increases 
in the cost of living. Such an adjust- 
ment now calls for a 6% benefit, 
effective retroactively to January 1, 
1971, to cover the cost of living in- 
crease since January 1, 1970. I will 
also propose increases in widows’ 
pensions. 

Beyond these basic reforms, I will seek 
to harmonize related income mainte- 
nance programs with the principles of 
our income strategy. This will include: 

—treform of services provided to wel- 
fare recipients to encourage greater 
accountability and effectiveness in 
the use of funds, and to establish 
national standards for foster care, 
with new incentives for the adoption 
of handicapped children; and 

—proposals to put railroad retirement 
funds on a financially sound basis. 

Improving health care—During the 
current session, I will send a message to 
the Congress that will set out a national 
health strategy for the seventies and pro- 
pose significant changes in the Federal 
role in the Nation’s system of health 
care. 

This strategy will seek to expand 
preventive care, to train more doctors 
and other health personnel, and to 
achieve greater equity and efficiency in 
the delivery of health services. It will 
include a new health insurance program 
for all low-income families with children. 

The budget refiects in a preliminary 
way the emphasis that this administra- 
tion will place on health in 1971, with: 

—an increase of $100 million to ac- 
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celerate greatly the search for a 
means of preventing and curing 
cancer; 

—a vigorous effort to find a cure for 
sickle cell anemia; 

—a $95 million increase in Federal 
support for schools that train our 
Nation’s health manpower; and 

—a rational policy of using Federal re- 
sources to help bring the rapid in- 
crease in medical care costs under 
control. 

The budget also provides for: 

—a substantial improvement in the 
quality of medical care provided to 
veterans with service-connected in- 
juries; 

—expansion of services for mothers 
and children, Indians and Alaska 
natives, and women who cannot af- 
ford family planning services; 

—expanded programs to combat drug 
abuse and alcoholism; 

—emphasis on assuring purity of foods 
and drugs; and 

—encouraging greater use of less costly 
services and facilities in delivering 
medical care. 

Community safety and crime preven- 
tion.—My commitment to the reform and 
revitalization of our system of criminal 
justice is supported by this budget. The 
budget proposes a 32% increase in out- 
lays to improve law enforcement, to make 
our judicial system fairer and more effi- 
cient, and to raise the effectiveness of 
correction and rehabilitation. In this 
way, we will: 

—step up the war on organized crime 
and the gambling operations that 
finance it; 

—destroy major criminal systems that 
import and distribute narcotics and 
dangerous drugs; 

—strengthen local law enforcement 
through the special revenue sharing 
fund for this purpose; 

—continue the antihijacking cam- 
paign to protect the Nation’s air 
travelers; 

—expand our correctional improve- 
ment programs to develop more in- 
novative correctional institutions, 
and improve probation, parole, and 
other community-based services; 
and 

—develop, in cooperation with State 
and local governments, ways to pro- 
vide more accurate information on 
law enforcement activities. 

Guaranteeing civil rights——The ideals 
of our Nation require that the civil rights 
of all citizens be respected, regardless of 
race, sex, religion, or national origin. 

My budget for 1972 proposes to 
strengthen our efforts to eliminate dis- 
crimination in private as well as Federal 
employment, in activities supported by 
Federal assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments and other recipients, in educa- 
tion, in housing, and in other aspects of 
society. 

We will take these specific steps to 
improve the lives of all our people: 

—increase by more than 50% our ef- 
forts to prevent employment dis- 
crimination by Federal contractors 
and other private employers; 

—increase nearly threefold the Fed- 
eral assistance to school districts 
that are desegregating; 

—reorganize the field operations of the 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to make more effective 
efforts to halt discrimination in pri- 
vate employment; 

—focus the activities of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to assure equal Fed- 
eral employment opportunities for 
all our citizens, with special em- 
phasis on opportunity for Spanish- 
surnamed Americans; 

—serve 46 localities with conciliation 
assistance through the Community 
Relations Service; 

—expand administration of the fair 
housing and equal opportunity laws 
to increase residential housing 
choices for all Americans; and 

— increase by 15% funds to agencies to 
assure nondiscrimination by recipi- 
ents in their use of Federal assist- 
ance. 

Education and manpower training — 
The education and manpower training 
programs proposed in this budget 1e- 
fiect my determination to find better 
ways to carry out Federal programs. Spe- 
cial revenue sharing is proposed for both 
of these vital areas. I will also submit 
major reform proposals to: 

—reform Federal aid programs for 
higher education to increase their 
effectiveness; 

—direct more funds to students from 
lower income working families; 

—establish a National Institute of Edu- 
cation for research and develop- 
ment; and 

—provide additional training oppor- 
tunities and strong incentives under 
the Welfare Reform Act of 1971 for 
employable welfare recipients to un- 
dertake suitable employment or job 
training. 

Research and development on social 
problems.—The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity will emphasize its leadership 
role in research, development, and eval- 
uation in social programs. 

IMPROVING OUR ENVIRONMENT 

The improvement and prudent use of 
our physical resources is vital to our Na- 
tion’s prosperity and to the goal of help- 
ing all Americans enjoy a clean environ- 
ment, adequate housing, and a better 
standard of living. In 1972, outlays to 
achieve these objectives will increase by 
$2.4 billion to $26.1 billion. The actions 
that I am proposing will: 

—expand my administration’s vigorous 
efforts to protect and enhance the 
quality of our environment and rec- 
reation resources; 

—revitalize housing and community 
development programs; and 

—increase Federal research and devel- 
opment efforts. 

Environmental quality —The primary 
responsibility for protecting and enhanc- 
ing the environment lies with State and 
local governments, industry, and the pub- 
lic, but the Federal Government must— 
and will—provide vigorous leadership. 

During the past year, this administra- 
tion moved forcefully to exercise that 
leadership: 

e Major Federal pollution control and 
abatement activities were consoli- 
dated in a new Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency; 

* The Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity was given a major role within 
the Executive Office of the President 
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to advise on environmental prob- 
lems and on national policies to deal 
with them; 

e New legislation to strengthen na- 
tional efforts for reducing pollution 
was proposed to the Congress; and 

ə Funds for major environmental qual- 
ity programs were increased signifi- 
cantly. 

Pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams will get even greater attention in 
the 1972 budget. Outlays will be increased 
by $764 million. Budget authority will 
rise even more, by $1.3 billion. The higher 
amounts will provide for: 

—doubling grants for municipal waste 

treatment facilities; 

—curbing pollution from Federal fa- 
cilities; 

—expanding EPA pollution control 
operations, including implementa- 
tion of new air quality and solid 
waste legislation; and 

—developing new pollution abatement 
techniques. 

Legislation is again proposed to create 
the Environmental Financing Authority, 
which will assist communities that have 
difficulty in borrowing at reasonable rates 
to meet their share of the cost of water 
pollution control facilities. 

I shall shortly propose, in a special 
message to the Congress, a series of 
further measures to control pollution 
and improve the quality of our environ- 
ment. 

Recreation —Greater opportunity for 
leisure is valued highly in America and, 
as a result, the demand for recreation 
facilities is growing. The 1972 budget 
proposes 2 substantial increase in grants 
to help State and local governments pro- 
vide some of these facilities. 

Iam recommending that the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund be fully funded 
to provide: 

—grants of $280 million to help States 
and localities meet local recreation 
needs; and 

—appropriations of $100 million for 
Federal acquisition to preserve na- 
tionally significant natural and his- 
toric areas. 

I propose that the urban open space 
program be more than doubled, to $200 
million, to provide more recreational 
areas in and near our cities. 

Cultural activities—I have again rec- 
ommended that we double the appro- 
priation for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities, so that we 
can bring the benefits of these great cul- 
tural efforts to an increasing number of 
people throughout the country. 

Housing.—The housing industry has 
already begun to lead our economic ex- 
pansion. Fiscal and monetary actions 
taken in the past year have resulted in 
a significant easing of mortgage interest 
rates. Federal policy must help this in- 
dustry meet the pent-up demand for 
housing. 

The effectiveness of our housing pro- 
grams will not be improved by merely 
continuing to increase Federal subsidies. 
The programs must be simplified and 
fitted into a rational framework. Incon- 
sistencies must be removed, along with 
the obsolete rigidities in statutes that at 
Sraa prevent programs from operating 
at all. 
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The administration will again propose 
legislation to carry out these badly need- 
ed reforms, which I urge the Congress to 
enact. 

Community development.—I will also 
propose reform of the community de- 
velopment programs of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and 
of certain economic development pro- 
grams of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. Narrowly defined 
categorical grant programs in this field 
have frequently conflicted with local pri- 
orities and unnecessarily generated red 
tape. 

With special urban and rural revenue 
sharing programs, we will permit locali- 
ties to plan and carry out community de- 
velopment in accordance with their own 
needs. 

Initial funding of the new urban pro- 
gram will begin at a level of $1 billion 
for the second half of 1972, upon enact- 
ment of the necessary legislation. An ad- 
ditional $2 billion appropriation is antici- 
pated for 1973, when the program will 
be in effect for a full year. Rural devel- 
opment revenue sharing will be $1 billion 
in the first full year. 

Science and technology.—Science and 
technology can make major contribu- 
tions to the public by developing creative 
solutions to a wide range of national 
problems that will help us all enjoy a 
better life. I am proposing in this budget 
a substantial expansion in outlays for 
federally supported research and devel- 
opment. 

While a large portion of this increase 
is needed to strengthen our defense capa- 
bilities I am also recommending substan- 
tial increases in civilian areas to: 

—make greater use of our scientific 

and engineering capabilities and re- 
sources to cope with major national 
problems such as pollution, crime, 
health, transportation, and other 
environmental and social problems; 
—strengthen research essential to the 
advancement of our technology and 
economic productivity; and 

—increase our investment in funda- 

mental science which leads to the 
long-term progress of our society. 

As an example of the concern of this 
administration for the use of science and 
technology in the public service, I am 
recommending that the budget for the 
National Science Foundation be in- 
creased from $506 million in 1971 to $622 
million in 1972. A significant portion of 
these added funds will be directed to re- 
search on pressing national problems, 

THE LONGER VIEW 


Federal budget decisions must be made 
with an awareness of their influence on 
the economy and on resource allocation 
in the future as well as the present. 

Too often in the past, consideration of 
objectives and priorities focused only on 
Federal spending. Only immediate issues, 
rather than longer term goals, were con- 
sidered. And this fact was ignored: when 
we increase the priority of some pro- 
grams, the relative priority assigned to 
others must be reduced. In short, the sum 
of the resources allocated to the various 


functions—such as health, education, 
defense—cannot exceed the total re- 
sources that we command. 

Looking to the future, we find that 
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resources likely to be available to the 
Nation grow more rapidly than the ex- 
penditures required by existing commit- 
ments, But our freedom to use these re- 
sources will shrink as we approach each 
future year and make financial or pro- 
gram commitments in the interim. Thus, 
the allocation of each year’s resources 
is largely a reflection of our past priori- 
ties. 

As we make choices this year, we will 
be determining the use our available 
resources and expenditures in future 
years. 

The resource allocation questions that 
the Nation will answer—either explicitly 
or by default—are: 

e Shall we increase the available mar- 
gin by ending some existing commit- 
ments? 

e Who should use the margin—the 
Federal Government, State and lo- 
cal governments, or private citizens? 

e To what objectives should the avail- 
able margin be applied? 

In answering these questions, the Na- 
tion will be setting its priorities for the 
future. 

My preferences are clear. One great 
objective of my administration is to in- 
crease the role of private citizens and 
State and local governments in allocating 
our national resources in accordance with 
individual and local needs. Another great 
objective is to set minimum standards 
to make certain that every American 
family in every locality is treated with 
a fairness that refiects the national con- 
science. 

Ours is not a regimented economy, nor 
will it be, Yet, we cannot ignore the in- 
fluence of the budget on the economy 
and on the use of our national re- 
sources in the present and in the future, 
To do so is to take the chance that gov- 
ernment spending will preempt resources 
that should be left to be used by private 
citizens or State and local governments. 

In the last few decades, the Federal 
Government, disturbingly, has taken 
over the determination of how too many 
of the Nation’s resources will be al- 
located. In spite of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s domination, resources have not 
been appropriately allocated to overall 
national needs. Instead, they have been 
allocated by a process in which small 
additions were usually made in existing 
programs, and a few new categorical 
grant programs were created each year. 
These new grants were generally aimed 
at alleviating some narrow problem— 
without reference to the Nation's real 
need in that general problem area. 

I have in this budget proposed the 
outlines of a new process for allocating 
funds according to national priorities. 

Instead of continuing “more of the 
same” to more than a hundred narrow 
categorical grant programs, I have pro- 
posed replacing them with six special 
revenue sharing programs designed to 
deal with major national problems. 
These are problems that have different 
characteristics in different parts of the 
country. With these special revenue 
sharing funds, State and local govern- 
ments can set their priorities within the 
national objective, design a solution 
fitted to their particular needs, and solve 
their problems locally. 

The general revenue sharing program 
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provides unrestricted funds to State and 
local governments to achieve our Na- 
tion’s top domestic priority—the crea- 
tion of a system of government that is 
effective and responsive to the needs of 
all of the American people. General 
revenue sharing will allow State and 
local governments to overcome their im- 
mediate fiscal crises and to come to grips 
with those problems that concern their 
citizens most. 

The revenue sharing programs which 
I have proposed result from shared 
goals, provide federally shared revenues, 
and involve shared Federal-State-local 
responsibility for solving America’s most 
important problems. Our system of gov- 
ernment must be one of shared goals— 
shared revenues—shared responsibilities. 

CONCLUSION 


The 1972 budget befits a strong, free, 
compassionate, and enlightened Nation. 

e It reverses the trend of the past dec- 
ade toward Federal domination of 
the Nation’s decisions, and begins to 
make government more responsive 
to the will of the people. 
It recognizes that a strong defense 
is vital to all our objectives, most of 
all to the attainment of peace. 
It provides the resources needed to 
meet the Nation’s commitments at 
home, with a new standard of fair- 
ness to the poor and sick. 
It accepts the principle that budget 
policy, together with monetary 
policy and the active cooperation of 
the private sector, must be used to 
help achieve full employment in 
peacetime with relative price sta- 
bility. 

This budget expresses our fiscal pro- 
gram for the New American Revolu- 
tion—a peaceful revolution in which 
power will be turned back to the peo- 
ple—in which government at all levels 
will be refreshed, renewed, and made 
truly responsive. This can be a revolu- 
tion as profound, as far-reaching, as ex- 
citing, as that first revolution almost 200 
years ago. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

JANUARY 29, 1971. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 42 United 
States Code 2251, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. PRICE of I- 
linois, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. YOUNG of Texas, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, and Mr. MCCULLOCH as 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, on the part of the House. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS TO 
APPROPRIATIONS FroM DISPOSAL OF MILI- 
TARY SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIEL, 
AND LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, & re- 
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port of receipts and disbursements pertain- 
ing to the disposal of surplus military sup- 
plies, equipment, and materiel, and for ex- 
penses involving the production of lumber 
and timber products, for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To ESTABLISH THE FED- 
ERAL Crry DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish the Federal City Bi- 
centennial Development Corporation, to pro- 
vide for the preparation and carrying out of 
a development plan for certain areas between 
the White House and the Capitol, to further 
the purposes for which the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue National Historic Site was designated, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


FINAL REPORT ON Basic NATIONAL RAIL PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
designating a basic system of intercity rail 
passenger service, dated January 28, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORT ON FINAL VALUATIONS OF PROPERTIES 

OF CERTAIN CARRIERS 

A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the final valuations 
of properties of certain pipeline carriers (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINAN- 
CIAL POLICIES 
A letter from the National Advisory Coun- 

cil on International Monetary and Financial 

Policies, transmitting, pursuant to law, their 

annual report, for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on fair prices paid for small pur- 
chases by the Department of Defense, dated 
January 29, 1971 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
of America Railroad Retirement Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on posi- 
tions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT OF THE U.S, ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the Commission for 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO CHARGE FEDERAL 
AGENCIES FEES FOR THE LICENSING OF NU- 
CLEAR POWER REACTORS 
A letter from the Chairman, Atomic Ener- 

gy Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Commis- 
sion to charge Federal agencies fees for the 
licensing of nuclear power reactors (with 
accompanying papers); to the Joint Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy. 


GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1925—EX- 
ECUTIVE UNDERSTANDING NO. 1 


Mr. NELSON submitted Executive Un- 
derstanding (No. 1); which was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor as follows: 
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PROTOCOL FOR THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE 
IN WAR OF ASPHYXIATING, POISONOUS, OR 
OTHER GASES, AND OF BACTERIOLOGICAL 
METHODS OF WARFARE 


Understanding intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Netson with respect to the Protocol for 
the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxi- 
ating, Poisonous, or Other Gases, and of Bac- 
teriological Methods of Warfare, signed at 
Geneva on June 17, 1925: 

At the end of the resolution of ratification, 
insert the following: “It is the understanding 
of the Senate, which understanding inheres 
in its advice and consent to the ratification 
of the protocol. that the terms of the proto- 
col prohibit the use in war of chemical 
herbicides.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 432. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Salmon Falls division, Upper Snake 
project, Idaho and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
when he introduced the bill appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 433. A bill for the relief of Weldon 
Thompson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY (for himself, Mr. 
DOMINICK, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Packwoon, Mr. Saxse, Mr. ScCoTT, 
and Mr. SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 434. A bill to establish a National In- 
stitute of Education, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proury when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 435. A bill for the relief of Fan Zu Ming; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 436. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain expenses 
incurred in providing higher education; to 
the Committee on Finance 

5. 437. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Jose Pereira; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 438. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when he in- 
troduced S. 436 and S. 437 appear below un- 
der appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 439. A bill granting and ceding to the 
city of Alexandria, in the State of Virginia, 
certain waterfront land along the Vir- 
ginia shoreline of the Potomac River; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 440. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the annual 
amount individuals are permitted to earn 
without suffering deductions from the in- 
surance benefits payable to them under such 
title; to the Committee on Finance, 

(The remarks of Mr. CHILES when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 441. A bill for the relief of Blandina 
Salvador; 

S. 442. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Bangcawayan; 
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S. 443. A bill for the relief of Sotirios Zon- 
tanos; 

S. 444. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Apaza; and 

S. 445. A bill for the relief of Sam C. H. 
Shum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

5. 446. A bill to establish the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Oceans and At- 
mosphere; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 447, A bill to modify the boundaries of 
the Santa Fe, Gila, Cibola, and Carson Na- 
tional Forests in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 448. A bill to provide that the appro- 
priation requests of certain regulatory agen- 
cies be transmitted to Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 449. A bill to repeal section 372-1 of title 
25, United States Code, relating to the ap- 
pointment of hearing examiners for Indian 
probate work, to provide tenure and status 
for hearing examiners performing such work, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 450. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Fort Belknap Indian 
community; and 

S. 451. A bill to provide compensation to 
the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, for 
certain lands embraced within the present 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation, 
for the validation of titles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 452. A bill to provide that in determin- 
ing the amount of retired pay, retirement 
pay, or retainer pay payable to any enlisted 
man, all service shall be counted which 
would have been counted for the same pur- 
poses if he were a commissioned officer; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 453. A bill to amend the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States to accord the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands the same 
tariff treatment as is provided for insular 
possessions of the United States; 

S. 454. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide credit against 
income tax for an employer who employs 
older persons in his trade or business; and 

S. 455. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the adoption of a child by the 
taxpayer; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 456. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 and the Trading With the En- 
emy Act to provide for the submission of 
certain claims and the reinstatement of cer- 
tain claims, and 

S. 457. A bill to provide cost-of-living al- 
lowances to judicial employees stationed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska and Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 458. A bill to provide credit under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act for periods of 
separation from the service of certain em- 
ployees of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. Inouye when he in- 
troduced S. 453 and S. 455 appear below 
under the appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
FONG) : 

S. 459. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Puukohola Heiau National His- 
toric Site, in the State of Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 460. A bill to provide that unincor- 
porated territory of Guam shall be repre- 
sented in Congress by a Territorial Deputy 
to the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 461. A bill to require the payment of pre- 
vailing rates of wages on Federal public works 
on Guam; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

5. 462. A bill to include Guam within the 
purview of the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act and related provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Inouye when he intro- 
duced the bills appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S.463. A bill for the relief of Lau Siu 
Chsung; 

S. 464. A bill for the relief of Freny Rustom 


Trani; 
S. 465. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hang Kiu 


Wah; 

S. 466. A bill for the relief of John R. Coch- 
rane; 

S. 467. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Blaszezyk; 

8.468. A bill for the relief of Miss Inkeri 
Perkkio; 

8.469. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Claude Mignot; 

S. 470. A bill for the relief of Peter Nicholas 
Pagotelis; 

S. 471. A bill for the relief of George Buen- 
tipo; and 

S. 472. A bill for the relief of Rachid Jab- 
bra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.473. A bill to amend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to make its provi- 
sions applicable to the possessions of the 
United States; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Inouye when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE (by request) : 

S. 474. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, to authorize air 
carriers to engage in bulk air transportation 
of persons and property; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 475, A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during peacetime; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 476. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to provide for an identification 
system for prescription drugs for human use; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. NELSON when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. COOK (for Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 477. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army, or his designee, to convey to the 
State of Texas certain lands at the Fort 
Bliss Military Reservation in exchange for 
certain other lands; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cook when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 478. A bill for the relief of Rosa Luisa 
Giordano; 

S. 479. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
LaGalia; 

S. 480. A bill for the relief of Mr. Migirdic 
Civan; and 

S. 481. A bill for the relief of Fabio Costan- 
tino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
TOWERS) : 

S. 482. A bill to establish a commission to 

study the usage, customs, and laws relating 
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to the flag of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. PELL when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 483. A bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 to provide for a fair 
and random system of selecting persons for 
induction into military service, to provide 
for the uniform application of Selective 
Service policies, to raise the incidence of 
volunteers in military service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, and Mr. PROXMIRE): 

S. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution repealing the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. McGovern, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. Moss, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
Montoya, and Mr, GRAVEL): 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appropriation of funds to assist 
school districts adjoining or in the proximity 
of Indian reservations, to construct ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and to pro- 
vide proper housing and educational op- 
portunities for Indian children attending 
these public schools; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 432—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUC- 
TION, OPERATION, AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF THE PROPOSED SALM- 
ON FALLS DIVISION, UPPER SNAKE 
RIVER RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and my distinguished 
colleague Senator CHURCH of Idaho, we 
introduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the proposed Salm- 
on Falls Division, Upper Snake River 
reclamation project, Idaho, as described 
in the Secretary of the Interior's feasi- 
bility report on the project, House Docu- 
ment No. 91-359. 

The lands of the Salmon Falls Division 
lie on the south side of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho. The landowners have 
been struggling for many years to wrest a 
living from these fertile but water de- 
ficient lands. Their immediate neighbors, 
whose lands are served by the Twin Falls 
canal system, have enjoyed the pros- 
perity and socioeconomic benefits of a 
highly successful irrigation project. The 
plan of development proposed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation would offer a simi- 
lar irrigation water supply to the lands of 
the Salmon Falls Division, which lie ad- 
jacent to but higher than the Twin Falls 
Canal. 

The problem in this area was primarily 
one of finding an adequate source of 
water and a means of delivering it to the 
land. The landowners have attempted to 
provide their own facilities to irrigate 
these lands. They have drilled wells and 
utilized the limited surface runoff to the 
maximum extent, but the water supply is 
both inadequate and undependable, and 
very severe shortages, especially of late- 
season water, occur nearly every year. 
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The Snake River in southern Idaho is 
one of the Nation's most intensively used 
streams. The natural regimen of the 
river has been extensively altered by 
operation of storage reservoirs which 
conserve spring floodfiows for irrigation 
season use. Only in years of above-nor- 
mal runoff are there flows in the river 
which are surplus to existing water 
rights and needs. In normal years and 
dry years the natural and regulated flows 
of this reach of the Snake River are com- 
pletely appropriated. 

However, north of the river, under the 
Snake River plain, lies an enormous and 
productive ground water aquifer, easily 
capable of providing all the water need- 
ed to supplement the existing works in 
the Salmon Falls area so that the lands 
may realize their full productive capacity. 
The Bureau's plan would include a pump- 
ing plant near Milner Dam on the Snake 
River, a main canal and distribution sys- 
tem, and an auxiliary well field. Water 
would come from three major sources: 
existing ground water and surface water 
facilities within the service area; Snake 
River flows, when available, with regula- 
tion in existing reservoirs; and ground 
water pumping from an auxiliary well 
field to the extent needed each year to 
supplement the other sources. 

The Secretary of the Interior’s feas- 
ibility report suggests that the auxiliary 
well field might be developed in the North 
Side Canal Co.'s irrigated area north of 
the river to make the water required for 
the Salmon Falls Division available in 
the Snake River. The pumped water 
could be delivered to the North Side 
canals and laterals, thus reducing the 
quantity of water the company would 
need to divert from the Snake River and 
making that quantity of water available 
for use by Salmon Falls Division. Section 
5 of the bill is designed to provide ab- 
solute guarantees of protection to the 
rights and interests of the water users 
if this plan for exchange of water is 
adopted. If it should prove to be too dif- 
ficult to obtain the agreement of the 
North Side Canal Co.’s landowners to this 
plan, the Bureau's studies of alternative 
plans indicate that other well fields can 
be developed to accomplish the same 
purposes at no greater construction cost 
than the recommended plan. 

The Salmon Falls Division would en- 
hance the ecologic and environmental 
resources of the area. The parched lands 
naturally support only desert-type vege- 
tation, and the limited use of the land 
under present conditions is not conducive 
to social and recreational activities or 
to desirable living conditions. 

The idle lands provide some favorable 
habitat for upland game and birds. The 
plan would improve wildlife conditions 
by developing nonirrigable areas with 
small water impoundments, protective 
vegetation, and other habitat enhance- 
ment measures. 

The landowners are practically unan- 
imous in their support for this reclama- 
tion project, and in their willingness to 
operate and maintain the system when it 
is finished and to pay as much as they 
can toward the construction costs. I am 
very proud of these people for their in- 
dustry, persistence, and patience over the 
years as they have tried to develop their 
lands and to force the desert to produce. 
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They deserve all the help we can give 
them. 

I hope the Congress will see fit to enact 
this legislation during this session. It 
will provide an effective use of a land 
and water resource, thereby contributing 
to the well-being of the local, regional, 
and State economy and enhancing the 
environment. It has & favorable benefit- 
cost ratio, even under today’s stringent 
criteria, and the reimbursable costs will 
be repaid by the beneficiaries with finan- 
cial assistance from revenues derived 
from the Federal Columbia River power 
system as provided by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 432) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Salmon Falls Di- 
vision, Upper Snake project, Idaho, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho (for himself and Mr. 
CHuRCH), was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join 
my colleague from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) 
in introducing a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Salmon Falls 
Division of the Upper Snake River recla- 
mation project. : 

The proposed Salmon Falls Division is 
located south of the Snake River in the 
vicinity of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Lands in the project have been farmed 
for many years. The Salmon tract area 
of the project was developed for irriga- 
tion under the Carey Act and first 
received irrigation water in 1910. Unfor- 
tunately, the project area has always suf- 
fered from an insufficient water supply. 
Records show that the existing Salmon 
River Canal Co., in spite of repeated and 
costly measures to conserve water and 
develop new supplies, has never had an 
adequate supply for its entire service 
area, and in a great many years less than 
half of the area can be adequately 
served. ; 

The proposed Salmon Falls Division 
offers the only hope of developing a full 
water supply. The present supplies of the 
Salmon River Canal Co. would be aug- 
mented under the project plan by addi- 
tional surface supplies from the Snake 
River and a tributary and, in times of 
severe shortages, through the develop- 
ment of ground water sources. 

When a similar bill was introduced in 
the last Congress, concern was expressed 
by some of the local people, and in the 
comments of the Bureau of the Budget 
as well, about the proposal in the plan 
to exchange groundwater supplies for 
surface water now being used by irri- 
gators north of the Snake River. Addi- 
tional studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion have shown that a feasible project 
plan can be developed without the ex- 
change arrangement. In view of this fur- 
ther information the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget stated that it has no 
objection to enactment of the bill. Iam 
confident that the project will receive 
widespread local support as well. 

The existing irrigation supplies to 
49,400 acres will be supplemented and 
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full supplies will be provided to 14,700 
acres. The project will also offer an op- 
portunity to enhance the habitat for up- 
land game birds. The costs of fish and 
wildlife measures would be shared by the 
Idaho Fish and Game Department. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s studies 
show that the plan is technically feasi- 
ble and that the irrigation costs can be 
returned to the Treasury in full from 
water user payments and available hy- 
droelectric power revenues as required 
by law. The project has a ratio of total 
benefits to costs of 2.31 to 1.00. 

The economy of the project area is 
basically agricultural. The important 
communities of the area are heavily de- 
pendent upon farm produce processing 
plants. Irrigation is an essential factor 
in balanced operations, and the Salmon 
Falls Division will help to stabilize and 
expand this rural area’s economic base. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will recognize the benefits which accrue 
to the Nation from the ability of small 
cities and rural areas to absorb popula- 
tion growth. I urge them to support 
sound development programs such as 
this, and hope that this measure will 


receive speedy and favorable action by 
the Senate. 


S. 434—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF EDUCATION, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure for me as the ranking minority 
member of the Education Subcommittee 
to introduce today my first education 
bill during the 92d session of Congress. 
In doing so, I join with the President in 
again proposing that we establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Education. Those who 
join with me as cosponsors are Senators 
Dominick, GRIFFIN, JAVITS, PACKWOOD, 
Saxse, SCOTT, and ScHWEIKER. 

During March of last year, the Presi- 
dent delivered an address calling for 
education reform. Among the recom- 
mendations he made at that time, was 
one calling for the establishment of a 
National Institute of Education to car- 
ry on research and development. In sup- 
port of the President, I was proud to 
sponsor legislation that would authorize 
the creation of such an agency. A num- 
ber of the members of the Education 
Subcommittee joined me then and I hope 
that all will do so now. 

Unfortunately, action was not taken 
on that bill last year, even though re- 
sponse to this idea was quite favorable. 
Therefore, I am again requesting my col- 
leagues to join in support of this meas- 
ure. I do so with increased conviction 
that we need a centralized agency to 
carry out the education research that 
can revitalize our educational system, At 
the present time, our research efforts in 
education are fragmented and there is no 
focal point or coordinating body to effec- 
tively utilize what little work is being 
done in this area. With the creation of a 
unified agency related to the Office of 
Education, I believe we can expand our 
activities in educational research and, 
more importantly, utilize the results in a 
better manner. 
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Last year the President noted that we 
spent less than one-half of 1 percent 
of our education budget on research 
compared with 5 percent of our health 
budget and 10 percent of our defense 
budget. Since then, there has been little 
improvement. However, there has been 
substantive analysis of the ways in 
which a National Institute of Education 
could improve the situation. Such an 
analysis was conducted as a special 
study by the Office of Education. The 
final report of that study is due January 
31 of this year. 

Although plans for a National Insti- 
tute must continually change to reflect 
new needs, even the preliminary findings 
and recommendations are helpful. 

The report spells out in clear language 
four major areas of concern to the Insti- 
tute. These are: First, pressing educa- 
tional problems such as compensatory 
education; second, basic education R. & 
D.; third, education techniques and 
practice; and, fourth, research coordina- 
tion and dissemination of information. 

The need for a special agency orga- 
nized to handle these concerns is also 
addressed in the report. We have a 
formal education system comprised of 
nearly 20,000 school districts and 2,500 
institutions of higher education. Al- 
though each of these independent opera- 
tional units is dependent upon new ideas 
and techniques for continual growth, 
there is no centralized source of such 
information or authority. Within many 
of these units independent attempts are 
made to attack the problem. However, 
coordination of operating programs is 
difficult and overall planning for long- 
term objectives is practically impossible. 
Within the Office of Education itself, 
research efforts are also somewhat frag- 
mented. There is also room for better 
coordination with research activities 
conducted in other agencies. 

The need is as the President stated it 
last year—our educational institutions 
“need an objective national body to 
evaluate new departures in teaching 
that are being conducted here and 
abroad and a means of disseminating in- 
formation about projects that show 
promise.” 

I am convinced that the National In- 
stitute proposed in this bill can do the 
job. It would be able to conduct basic 
and applied research in-house with a 
staff nucleus of interdisciplinary ex- 
perts. Present problems of insufficient 
staff resources would be relieved by giv- 
ing the Director special authority to hire 
and compensate staff exempt from civil 
service regulations in accordance with 
models established by NIH and NSF, It 
would also conduct a major portion of 
its research by contract with universi- 
ties, nonprofit institutions, and other or- 
ganizations. It would also coordinate ac- 
tivities with other agencies and help set 


priorities for research and experimenta- 
tion. 


The internal structure of the Institute 
as envisioned in the study would reflect 
these program areas by consisting of 
three main directorates paralleling ob- 
jectives one through three. 

Even though such projections are only 


tentative, they indicate how existing 
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fragmented efforts could be more ef- 
ciently united. 

Overall, the agency would assume re- 
sponsibility for research activities now 
conducted by the National Center for 
R. & D. in the Office of Education. As a 
separate agency, the NIE would comple- 
ment the operational programs run by 
the Office of Education. Led by an execu- 
tive level V Director, the NIE would have 
a distinct organizational identity to en- 
hance its visibility and flexibility. Coordi- 
nation with OE would be assured by dele- 
gating responsibility for the NIE within 
HEW to the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. A National Advisory Council of dis- 
tinguished scientists, educators, and lay- 
men would also insure that educational 
research in the Institutes achieves a high 
level of sophistication and efficiency con- 
sistent with its goals. 

Mr. President, it is a great tragedy that 
there is still so much we do not know 
about the learning process itself, Educa- 
tion is the key to equal opportunity and 
to an open democracy. We cannot toler- 
ate continual inefficiency and timelags 
in knitting new ideas and techniques into 
practice. We need to concentrate our ef- 
forts on improvement of the educational 
system and money alone will not help. As 
we increase our research expenditures in 
the future, we must be sure to have a 
mechanism capable of absorbing and di- 
recting this growth. I believe the Na- 
tional Institute of Education proposed 
can help us to take these steps forward. 
I ask unanimous consent at this time to 
have the bill, a section-by-section analy- 
sis, and other material relating to the bill 


included in the Recor after my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and section-by-section anal- 
ysis and other material relating to the 
bill will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 434) to establish a Nation- 
al Institute of Education, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Proury, for 
himself and other Senators, was received. 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 434 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Institute 
of Education Act”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to provide 
to every person an equal opportunity to re- 
ceive an education of high quality regardless 
of his race, color, religion, sex, national or- 
igin, or economic status. Although the Amer- 
ican educational system has pursued this 
objective, it has not attained it. Inequalities 
of opportunity to receive high quality edu- 
cation remain pronounced. To achieve equal- 
ity will require far more dependable knowl- 
edge about the processes of learning and 
education than now exists or can be ex- 
pected from present research and experimen- 
tation in this field. While the direction of 
the education system remains primarily the 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments, the Federal Government has a clear 
responsibility to provide leadership in the 
conduct and support of scientific inquiry 
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into the educational process. The purpose 
of this Act is to establish a National Insti- 
tute of Education to conduct and support 
educational research, and disseminate educa- 
tional research findings throughout the Na- 
tion. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is established in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a National Institute of Education (herein- 
after referred to as the “Institute”). The In- 
stitute shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Director shall perform such duties as are 
prescribed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”). 

(b) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to positions in Level V of the 
Executive Schedule, is amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end thereof: 
“Director, National Institute of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

Sec. 4. The Secretary, through the In- 
stitute, shall conduct educational research; 
collect and disseminate the findings of edu- 
cational research; train individuals in edu- 
cational research; assist and foster such 
research, collection, dissemination, or train- 
ing through grants, or technical assistance 
to, or jointly financed cooperative arrange- 
ments with, public or private organizations, 
institutions, agencies, or individuals; pro- 
mote the coordination of such research and 
research support within the Federal Govern- 
ment; and may construct or provide (by 
grant or otherwise) for such facilities as he 
determines may be required to accomplish 
such purposes. As used in this Act the term 
“educational research” includes research, 
pianning, surveys, evaluations, investigations, 
experiments, developments, and demonstra- 
tions in the field of education. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. The Secretary may appoint and com- 
pensate without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service and 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to classification and 
general schedule rates, such technical and 
professional personnel as he deems neces- 
sary to accomplish the functions of the In- 
stitute. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) The President shall appoint a 
National Advisory Council on Educational 
Research and Development which shall— 

(1) review and advise the Secretary and 
the Director on the status of educational re- 
search in the United States, and present to 
the Secretary such recommendations as it 
may deem appropriate for the strengthening 
of such research and the improvement of 
methods of collecting and disseminating the 
findings of educational research; 

(2) advise the Secretary and the Director 
of the Institute on the development of pro- 
grams to be carried out by the Institute and 
on matters of general policy arising in the 
administration of this Act; 

(3) conduct such studies as may be neces- 
sary to fulfill its functions under this sec- 
tion; and 

(4) prepare an annual report to the Sec- 
retary on the current status and needs of 
educational research in the United States, 
which the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President with such recommendations as he 
may make. 

(b) The Council shall be appointed by the 
President without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws and shall consist of 15 members ap- 
pointed for terms of three years; except that 
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(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and (2) the terms of office of the members 
first taking office shall begin upon enact- 
ment of the Act, and shall expire as desig- 
nated at the time of appointment, five at the 
end of three years, five at the end of two 
years, and five at the end of the first year. 
One of such members shall be designated by 
the President as Chairman. Members of the 
Council who are not regular full-time em- 
ployees of the United States shall, while serv- 
ing on the business of the Council, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at rates to be 
determined by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing the per diem equivalent for GS-18 for 
each day so engaged, including travel time 
and, while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. The Director of the Institute 
shall also serve on the Council ex officio. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide to the 
Council such professional, clerical, and other 
assistance as may be required to carry out 
its functions. 

(d) The Council is authorized, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and without regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 58 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and general schedule pay rates, to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions. 

The Council is further authorized to ob- 
tain services in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, and it may enter into contracts 
for the conduct of studies and other activ- 
ities necessary to the discharge of its duties. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) In administering the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or nonprofit private agency 
or institution, in accordance with agree- 
ments between the Secretary and the head 
thereof, on a reimbursable basis or other- 
wise, 

(b) Payments under this Act to any indi- 
vidual or to any organization, institution, or 
agency may be made in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to accept 
gifts to the Institute and to apply them to 
carry out his functions under this Act; and 
is similarly authorized to accept voluntary 
and uncompensated services, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 3679(b) of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)). 

(d) Funds available under this Act shall 
be available for transfer to any other Feder- 
al department or agency (including con- 
stituent agencies of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) for use (in 
accordance with an interagency agreement) 
by such agency (alone or in combination 
with funds of that agency) for purposes for 
which such transferred funds could be other- 
wise expended by the Secretary under this 
Act, and the Secretary is likewise authorized 
to accept and expend funds of any other Fed- 
eral agency for use under this Act. 

(e) All laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors on all con- 
struction projects assisted under this Act 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a~-276a— 
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5). The Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
this section the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276(c) ). 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972 and for each fiscal year thereafter, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 


The material submitted by Mr. Prouty 
is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION ACT 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 of the bill provides that this leg- 
islation may be designated by the short 
title of “National Institute of Education 
Act”. 


SECTION 2. FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 


Section 2 declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide to every person 
an equal opportunity to receive an education 
of high quality regardless of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, mational origin, or social class. 
In order to further this purpose the bill 
would establish the National Institute of 
Education to conduct and support educa- 
tional research, and disseminate educational 
research findings throughout the Nation. 


SECTION 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Section 3 would establish a National Insti- 
tute of Education within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under a 
level V Director appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


SECTION 4. FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Section 4 would direct the Secretary, act- 
ing through the Institute, to conduct, and 
collect and disseminate the findings of, edu- 
cational research (defined to include re- 
search, planning, surveys, evaluations, in- 
vestigations, developments, and demonstra- 
tions in the field of education); to train 
individuals in such research; to aid such 
research through grants to, or other appro- 
priate arrangements with, public or private 
organizations or individuals; and to promote 
the coordination of educational research and 
research support within the Federal Govern- 
ment. The section would also authorize the 
Secretary to construct or provide for the 
construction of facilities required to accom- 
plish the bill’s purposes. The Secretary may 
procure through appropriate contract any 
of the functions (such as conduct of re- 
search) that the section would instruct him 
to perform directly. 


SECTION 5, EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Section 5 would authorize the Secretary to 
appoint and compensate, without regard to 
the civil service and classification laws, such 
technical and professional personnel as he 
deems necessary to accomplish the functions 
of the Institute. The provision is modeled 
upon 42 U.S.C. 1873(a), which provides & 
similar authority to the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. It is contem- 
plated that one way the Secretary will make 
use of this authority is to appoint persons 
of distinguished qualifications in the field of 
education, or in a field having application 
to education or research, as Fellows of the 
National Institute of Education, 


SECTION 6. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
This section would provide for the estab- 

lishment of a National Advisory Council on 

Educational Research and Development, The 

Council would advise the Secretary and the 
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Director of the Institute on the status of 
educational research in the United States, 
and present appropriate recommendations 
to the Secretary with respect thereto, as well 
as advise the Secretary and the Director on 
the development of programs to be carried 
out by the Institute and on matters of gen- 
eral policy arising in the administration of 
the bill. The Council would also prepare an 
annual report to the Secretary on the cur- 
rent status and needs of educational research 
in the United States, which the Secretary 
would transmit, with his recommendations, 
to the President. 


SECTION 7. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 7 contains general administrative 
provisions which include authority in the 
Secretary to utilize the services and facili- 
ties of the Federal Government and of pub- 
lic or non-profit private agencies or in- 
stitutions, authority to accept gifts, and a 
provision making the Davis-Bacon Act appli- 
cable to construction projects assisted under 
the bill. 


SECTION 8. APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


The bill would authorize to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year June 30, 1972, and 
thereafter, such sums as May be necessary, 
which would remain available until 
expended. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION ACT 


The Act would create a high level new 
agency in the Department of HEW devoted 
to research and development in education: 
The National Institute of Education. The 
Institute would have authority to carry out a 
wide range of research and related activities: 
research, development, demonstration, dis- 
semination, planning, evaluation, researcher 
training, construction, and coordination 
among other agencies. Public and private 
agencies and individuals of all varieties are 
eligible for funds. 

‘The bill makes special provision for a high 
level director and staff: 

An Executive level V Director, Presiden- 
tially appointed with advice and consent of 
the Senate; 

A staff which may, at the Secretary's dis- 
cretion, be exempt from regular civil service 
requirements; 

A Presidentially appointed National Advi- 
sory Council on Educational Research and 
Development to advise on policy issues. 

Funds available to the Institute could 
come from several sources: 

The authorization of such sums as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year beginning with 
FY 1972; 

The authority allowing the Secretary to ac- 
cept gifts to the Institute; 

The authority allowing transfer of funds 
from other Federal agencies to the Institute. 
The Institute may also transfer its funds to 
other agencies for the purposes of the Act. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


In March 1970, the President called for 
the creation of a National Institute of Educa- 
tion as a “focus for educational research and 
experimentation in the United States.” 
Pointing to the pressing need for reform and 
revitalization in American education, the 
President declared, “As a first step toward 
reform, we need a coherent approach to re- 
search and experimentation. Local schools 
need an objective national body to evaluate 
new departures in teachings that are being 
conducted here and abroad and a means of 
disseminating information about projects 
that show promise.” 

Our system of educational research and de- 
velopment has produced a number of impor- 
tant breakthroughs affecting the state of 
education. And yet research and develop- 
ment in education has never received enough 
attention to make it the full partner for 
progress our schools need so poignantly. In 
comparison to health research for example, 
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it has commanded meager resources and re- 
cruited but a small community of research- 
ers. 

Since 1959, the Nation has spent less than 
$1 billion on educational research—and $14 
billion on health research, 

Today research and development receives 
barely three percent of the education dol- 
lar—and 4.6 percent of the health dollar. 

In 1968, the number of man-years devoted 
to research and development came to 5,390 
in education—and 59,500 in health. 

The number of researchers working on 
education is only four or five thousand— 
and 30,000 receive support from the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Insufficient resources and personnel have 
not been the only hindrances to a vigorous 
educational research and development ef- 
fort. Education researchers have tradition- 
ally been associated with psychology, so- 
clology, and the like—few have been drawn 
from a range of other disciplines now un- 
derstood to have particular relevance to edu- 
cation—physiology, chemistry, computer 
sciences, statistics, etc. Education research 
has been concentrated too heavily on a few 
university campuses—most of it has been 
conducted in some 200 such institutions. 
Very little has emerged from other kinds of 
institutions. 

Finally, education research has lacked the 
leadership of its own national agency with 
high visibility and favored institutional 
status. The creation of a National Institute 
of Education would place leadership in just 
that kind of agency. 

The Institute would have power to carry 
on a broad range of research and develop- 
ment activities, including most of those now 
carried out in the Office of Education’s Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and 
Development. The new agency would be 
placed within the Department of HEW as 
an entity separate from the Office of Edu- 
cation. Although responsibility for it would 
be delegated to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for coordination purposes, the Insti- 
tute’s distinct organizational identity would 
permit it special visibilty and flexibility. 

The Institute would be led by an Execu- 
tive level V director, to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. A 
National Advisory Council on Educational 
Research and Development, also Presiden- 
tially appointed, would bring together prom- 
inent representatives of education, research, 
science, business, and the public to advise 
the Director on Institute policy. 

The Director would have special authority 
to hire and compensate staff exempt from 
civil service regulations. This would permit 
the Institute to evolve the kind of special 
staffing patterns other outstanding reasearch 
and development agencies such as National 
Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health have found so successful in 
attracting top researchers. For example, this 
civil service exemption will allow distin- 
guished scholars and educators whose perma- 
nent career commitments are to universities 
or school systems to serve at the Institute on 
a short-term basis, 

Most of the activities now vested in Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and 
Development would be the complete respon- 
sibility of the Institute. The NIE would take 
responsibility for basic research and develop- 
ment, research and development centers and 
regional education laboratories, researcher 
training, and experimental schools. In addi- 
tion to these activities, the NIE would con- 
duct a small portion of in-house research. 
And the new agency would devote more re- 
sources to exploring radically new approaches 
to education’s critical problems. The Office 
of Education would probably retain responsi- 
bility for education, policy research relating 
to OE programs, statistical gathering, some 
demonstration, and a share of dissemination 
activities serving both agencies. 
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An increase in funds for educational re- 
search and development would accompany 
establishment of the NIE. $90 million is now 
spent under the Cooperative Research Act. 
In FY 1973, the first year of the Institute’s 
full operation, the agency’s budget is ex- 
pected to begin at $150 million rising to about 
$250 million in five years. 

In conclusion, the NIE will have special 
qualities enabling it to exert leadership for 
a more vigorous and effective educational 
research and development system. Its high 
level directorship will allow it particularly 
distinguished leadership. Its personnel au- 
thority and separation from the Office of 
Education will allow the Institute flexibility 
in evolving patterns of staffing and operation 
suited to a successful research and develop- 
ment agency. And its visibility as a new and 
distinct agency will help it to draw national 
attention to itself and, in the process, to 
progress in educational research. 

Undoubtedly, these changes will come 
gradually, quietly; we cannot ask more. 
Without taking the giant forward step of 
creating a National Institute of Education, 
we can expect little impetus for far-reaching 
improvements in the capacities of educa- 
tional research and development, and in our 
capacity to find better methods to educate 
Americans. 


S. 436—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ALLOW A TAX CREDIT 
AGAINST INCOME TAX TO IN- 
DIVIDUALS FOR CERTAIN EX- 
PENSES INCURRED IN PROVIDING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
future of America is, I believe, directly 
dependent upon the education of its citi- 
zens, As our population grows, more and 


more demands are made for an educated 
people to meet the challenges of our 
complex society. As our standard of liv- 
ing increases, more and more people are 
demanding to be educated. But our Na- 
tion faces one of the greatest financial 
anomolies of our time. Although more 
people need to be educated and want to 
be educated, we do not have the financial 
wherewithal to accomplish it. 

College age students throughout our 
Nation are faced with the prospect of not 
being able to pursue higher education 
because their parents simply cannot af- 
ford the financial burden; banks are not 
granting educational loans because they 
can get better interest rates elsewhere, 
and the cost of education continues to 
soar. The cost of education will continue 
to grow. As high as college expenses are 
at the present, the amount to cover tui- 
tion and fees now covers, on the average, 
only one-third of the total instructional 
cost for 1 year at a private college and 
only one-fourth of these costs at a pub- 
lic college. 

Clearly, without endowments, public 
funds, contributions from alumni and 
private foundations, most of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning would be fi- 
nancially bankrupt. Long overdue pay 
increases for college professors and in- 
structors and the rising cost of construct- 
ing new buildings increase total cost fac- 
tors. The increasing number of high 
school graduates from lower income 


brackets are demanding a college educa- 
tion, which in turn absorbs immense 


amounts in the form of scholarships and 
loans. While private donations are rising, 
they still do not meet the demand. In 
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1969, three out of every four colleges 
raised their tuition to meet these costs. 
The institutions cannot possibly absorb 
the greater share of these costs. Con- 
sequently, parents and students must 
shoulder the burden of these educational 
expenses. 

Crippling inflation has in many cases 
wiped out long-term savings plans of 
parents for the college education of their 
children. High interest rates and tight 
money preclude adequate student loan 
programs. In my own State of South 
Carolina there are 56,000 students en- 
rolled in higher education, which is 3,000 
higher than the year before. I have liter- 
ally hundreds of letters in my files from 
students and parents complaining that 
they will not be able to continue their 
education without the benefit of some 
financial assistance. I am sure that this 
experience is true throughout the Nation. 
The most frightening fact, in reality, is 
that educational costs are spiraling above 
the normal increases in the cost of liv- 
ing, and higher than average wage 
earner’s salary. 

Today I am reintroducing a bill which 
I feel offers a realistic step in solving 
some of the financial problems relating 
to higher education. It is clearly within 
our national means to achieve. This bill 
would embody the elements of tax reform 
and relief by permitting a tax credit for 
money spent on higher education. It 
would have the merit of removing some 
of the demands on existing Federal and 
private loan, grant, and scholarship pro- 
grams, I do not believe that strong argu- 
ment will be found against the proposi- 
tion that the future of America rests in 
the minds and abilities of her youth. If 
this country, through its economic poli- 
cies, permits a condition to exist which 
precludes college education even to mid- 
dle-income families, we have taken a 
backward step in preparing for our fu- 
ture. To those who would argue that 
such a plan would cut the Federal budget 
as another expenditure, I would suggest 
to them that it is an investment we can- 
not afford to ignore. Although we have 
over 8 million people enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher learning, at this pres- 
ent minute there are literally hundreds 
of thousands more who would like to be 
so engaged but are financially precluded. 
Certainly the likelihood of a young 
man or woman attending college is di- 
rectly related to family income. On the 
other hand, when the family is faced with 
the prospect of spending in excess of 
$15,000 for a 4-year education per child, 
it is unrealistic to imagine that a popula- 
tion can continue to maintain the stag- 
gering financial burden for college 
education. 

Mr. President, unless we take such 
measures to adequately prepare today’s 
youth for tomorrow’s leadership, we will 
be depriving our Nation of the substance 
that has helped to make this Nation 
great. It is incumbent upon the Congress 
to not only recognize the problem, but 
affirmatively act to solve it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 436) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
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against income tax to individuals for 
certain expenses incurred in providing 
higher education, introduced by Mr. 
HOLLINGS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 438—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a proposal similar to one 
which I introduced last session (S. 4096), 
but which the Senate was not able to 
consider owing to shortness of time. My 
proposal is for a simplification of the 
manner in which public eating places 
notify patrons when they serve mar- 
garine which is colored yellow. This in- 
volves a small, but, I believe, useful 
change in the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, one which will benefit all 
parties concerned. 

The present law requires that an eating 
place do two things to notify patrons 
when it is serving yellow margarine. It 
must post a sign on the wall or make a 
statement in the menu, and it must iden- 
tify each serving by appropriate labeling 
or by a triangular shape. 

I know of no other law, Federal or 
State, which requires such a double noti- 
fication. Single notification should be 
ample. My bill, like that of the last ses- 
sion, would simply require that any single 
one of three forms of notice must be 
followed. 

Margarine has become an established 
food in the American diet. Per person 
consumption of margarine is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
reach 11 pounds this year; that of butter, 
5 pounds. One reason for the increasing 
need for and use of margarine is that 
butter consumption has been generally 
decreasing as our dairy farmers have 
found better markets for their milk in 
fluid milk, cheese, and ice cream. Another 
reason is that butter is price supported 
and is, therefore, not actively competitive 
with margarine in the consumer market, 
The average retail prices of margarine 
and butter in principal cities for the pe- 
riod January—November 1970 is reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to have 
been 30 cents and 87 cents, respectively. 

Certainly, we all take pride in the 
growth of our modern dairy industry. 
It is one of our basic agricultural enter- 
prises. Milk is one of the basic foods 
used by man. My proposal in no way is 
intended to burden the marketing of 
dairy products. I believe it is a step 
toward easier and, therefore, improved 
compliance and enforcement of the mar- 
garine notice law. 

The status of margarine is vastly dif- 
ferent now from what it was when the 
existing law was enacted in 1950. Mar- 
garine has become the leading table 
spread, used by most American families. 
In recent years, it has drawn the recom- 
mendation of many physicians for cer- 
tain dietary purposes. At the same time, 
many more Americans than ever before 
are taking their meals out. The American 
restaurant business is preparing and 
serving a larger proportion than ever 
before of the meals Americans consume. 
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The double notice in the Federal law 
stems from a desire in Congress to assure 
that patrons would be informed as to 
whether they were receiving margarine 
or butter. Some prefer one, some the 
other, and the aim was to inform. How- 
ever, the double notice has been difficult 
to enforce. Undoubtedly, many restau- 
rant managers have been confused by it. 
It is an unnecessarily complicated way of 
achieving the object of notification. As 
such, it is a burden on those eating places 
which for one reason or another may 
wish to make margarine available to pa- 
trons. To the extent that it discourages 
eating places from making this particular 
food available to patrons who desire it, it 
is burdensome to consumers. It cannot be 
said that the Federal double notice has 
been very successful. 

We are in an era of increasing con- 
sideration of consumer protection. Dur- 
ing the past several years Congress has 
considered much labeling legislation and 
has approved important changes in our 
laws. Not once has any one suggested 
double labeling or double notice for any 
product. It does not make sense. On the 
contrary, a real objective has been to seek 
the greatest possible uniformity between 
Federal and State laws, so as to make 
consumer information simpler to provide 
and easier for consumers to use. 

In this respect the double notification 
requirement for margarine is not uni- 
form. It is obsolete. Most States have a 
legal requirement in this specific area and 
must have found some single form of 
notice sufficient. Several, in the course of 
making basic changes in their margarine 
laws after the old Federal taxes were re- 
moved in 1950, as a subordinate consider- 
ation and mainly for legislative conven- 
ience adopted the double requirement. 
But most States saw no reason to do so. 
The result is an even greater complica- 
tion of one area of consumer protection 
law. 

The enforcement agency, the Food and 
Drug Administration, in a hearing on 
August 10, 1970 by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on a 
similar proposal, (H.R. 12061) concurred 
with the single notice change. Indeed, the 
agency is seeking to encourage States to 
enforce this part of the Federal law as a 
part of its effort to improve enforcement 
generally. The result is that most States 
find they must enforce the Federal double 
requirement on top of their own single 
requirement. 

My bill would initiate simplification at 
the Federal level. I am sure that those 
States with single notice will be helped in 
their enforcement by this change, and 
that those with double notification will 
feel freer to go to single notification if 
they believe this will be advantageous to 
consumers. 

The bill I am introducing differs from 
the one I introduced last session in one 
particular: it allows the restaurant man- 
ager to use any one of three notices— 
wall sign, menu notice, or identification 
of serving. It does not include the option 
to use, also, triangle-shaped servings, I 
am dropping the triangles in concur- 
rence with the decision of the House. 

I recognize that there are some who 
wish to expand the area of the Federal 
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law to extend notification to other prod- 
ucts. I am sure such proposals will re- 
ceive careful consideration. However, my 
proposal is concerned only with marga- 
rine, and I urge it be kept separate and 
distinct, and on its own merits. The 
margarine law, itself, should not be 
modified to include other products. It 
is a very special law, and there are basic 
differences between margarine and other 
products which are generally classed as 
nondairy or imitation. 

First. Margarine is a food with a long- 
established Federal definition and stand- 
ard of identity. The products usually re- 
ferred to as nondairy or imitation have 
no such legal basis. Margarine is in law 
and in modern acceptance not nondairy 
or imitation but margarine or oleomar- 
garine. This is an important distinction 
in consumer law and should be main- 
tained. 

Second. Margarine is a staple food in 
wide use for many years. Its form, pack- 
aging, and functions are relatively simple 
and clearcut. The terms “nondairy” or 
“imitation” are blanket terms to cover a 
considerable variety of products. They 
are completely different from margarine 
in form and function. Their consumption 
importance is not comparable. 

Third. Margarine notification is well 
founded in Federal and in most State 
laws. The product itself is the subject 
of special laws in most States which spell 
out labeling, packaging, composition, and 
other aspects in detail. There is no such 
comparable body of regulatory law for 
these and other products. State laws in 
this area are difficult to rationalize in a 
uniform sense; they appear to range 
from outright prohibitions to ordinary 
regulatory measures. Perhaps this sub- 
ject deserves more study before any Fed- 
eral legislation is enacted. At any event 
to bracket such products with margarine 
in Federal law is to introduce complexity 
and possibly confusion. 

For these reasons I earnestly urge those 
who wish to propose regulation of these 
other products to keep them separate 
from the margarine law. They will receive 
careful consideration as a separate sub- 
ject, which indeed they are. 

This bill is a simple, technical change 
which has three objectives: First, to pro- 
vide better consumer protection by mak- 
ing the law easier to comply with and to 
enforce, second, to simplify in one re- 
spect the burden of regulations on our 
expanding and important eating-out in- 
dustry, and third, to encourage uniform- 
ity in Federal and State regulation in 
this area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain portions of Report No. 
91-1526 issued September 29, 1970, from 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce concerning H.R, 
12061 be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the bill I now introduce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES), The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and portions of the re- 
port will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 438) to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, was received, read twice by its 
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title, referred to the Commitee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


S. 438 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
407(c) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 347(c)), is 
amended by deleting the language thereof 
and substituting the following: 

“(c) No person shall serve colored oleo- 
margarine or colored margarine at a public 
eating place, whether or not any charge is 
made therefor, unless (1) a notice that oleo- 
margarine or margarine is served is displayed 
prominently and conspicuously in such place 
and in such manner as to render it likely to 
be read and understood by the ordinary indi- 
vidual being served in such eating place, or 
(2) a notice that oleomargarine or margarine 
is served is printed or is otherwise set forth 
on the menu in type or lettering not smaller 
than that normally used to designate the 
serving of other food items, or (3) each sepa- 
rate serving bears or is accompanied by label- 
ing identifying tt as oleomargarine or mar- 
garine.” 


The material presented by Mr. HoL- 
LINGS is as follows: 


OLEOMARGARINE IDENTIFICATION IN PUBLIC 
EATING PLACES 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R, 12061) to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with an amendment and 
recommend that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Page 2, beginning on line 8, strike out 
“, or (4) each separate serving thereof is tri- 
angular in shape”. 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide for adequate notice to patrons of pub- 
lic eating places that colored oleomargarine 
is being served. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


Under the existing provisions of Section 
407(c) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 237(c)), a public eating 
place is required to give dual notice that 
colored oleomargarine is being served. (1) 
The restaurant must display either a con- 
spicuous sign stating that colored 
rine is served or have a statement on the 
menu to that effect, and (2) the establish- 
ment must also mark each individual serv- 
ing of colored oleomargarine or cut each 
individual serving into triangular shapes. 

The bill does not eliminate the Federal 
requirement of notification; it merely sim- 
plifies the required notification by replacing 
the present dual-notice requirement with a 
single-notice requirement. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Your committee agrees that simplification 
of the notice requirement that colored oleo- 
margarine is being served to customers in a 
public eating place is desirable. The present 
requirement of dual notice makes enforce- 
ment unnecessarily complicated and is not 
needed to adequately inform customers. It is 
also hoped that simplification of the Federal 
requirement will encourage uniformity 
among the various State laws on this subject. 

The bill, as introduced, would have re- 
quired a single notice to customers by any 
one of the four methods set forth in existing 
law. In the course of its deliberations, how- 
ever, your committee concluded that servings 
of colored oleomargarine in triangular shape 
would not alone serve as adequate notice to 
the customer that eleomargarine was being 
served. Therefore, your committee amended 
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the bill to remove the fourth alternative type 
of notice, 

The bill, as amended, provides that the 
notice to the customer that the eating estab- 
lishment is serving colored oleomargarine 
should be given by any one of three methods: 
(1) a notice displayed prominently and con- 
spicuously in the eating establishment and 
in such manner as to be likely read and un- 
derstood; or (2) a notice on the menu set 
forth in type or lettering not smaller than 
that normally used to designate the 
of other food items; or (3) a label on each 
separate serving identifying it as oleomar- 


garine. 
HEARINGS 

Hearings were conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Welfare on Au- 
gust 10, 1970. All interested persons were 
given an opportunity to be heard and a num- 
ber of additional statements in support of 
this legislation were filed for the record. All 
witnesses who testified or who submitted 
statements supported this legislation. 


AGENCY REPORTS 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1970. 

Hon, HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of June 13, 1969, for a report on 
H.R. 12061, a bill “To amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other 
purposes.” 

This Department recommends that the bill 
be passed. 

The bill provides for the identification of 
colored oleomargarine, when served at a pub- 
lic eating place, by: 

1. A prominently displayed notice; 

2. A notice on each menu; 

3. A notice on each individual serving; or 

4. Cutting individual servings into trian- 
gular shapes. 

The present act requires identifying colored 
oleomargarine served in restaurants by: 

1. A prominently displayed notice or a 
notice on each menu; and 

2. A notice on each individual serving or 
by cutting individual servings into tri- 
angular shapes. 

The bill would allow restaurants to use 
any one of the four identification options. 
We feel this is adequate to protect the public 
from being misled or deceived. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1970. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deag Mr. CHAIRMAN: This in in response 
to your request for the views of the Bureau 
of the Budget on H.R. 12061, a bill “To 
amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and for other purposes.” 

The bill would permit restaurants to give 
notice that oleomargarine is being served 
by one of four alternatives: (1) displaying 
a conspicuous notice; (2) printing a notice 
on the menu; (3) identifying each separate 
serving with a label; or (4) serving each por- 
tion in triangular shape. Section 407(c) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
presently requires that notice be given by 
one of the first two alternatives and addi- 
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tionally by one of the second two alterna- 

tives. 

Reports on H.R. 12061 are being forwarded 
to your committee by the Department of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. . 

In its report HEW indicates that any of 
the first three alternatives should adequate- 
ly protect the consumer. It recommends, 
however, against the inclusion of the fourth 
alternative since it doubts that this option 
alone sufficiently informs the customer that 
he is being served oleomargarine. 

We concur generally in the views of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ROMMEL, 
Assistant Director for Legislative 
Reference. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE or GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1970. 

Hon, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr, CHarrman: This is in further 
reply to your request for the views of this 
Department with respect to H.R. 12061, a 
bill to amend the Federa] Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 12061 would amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 347(c), 
as amended); that act presently requires the 
server to identify colored oleo e or 
margarine served at a public eating place by 
following two of the four identification 
methods specified in the act. Either a notice 
that oleomargarine or margarine is served 
must be prominently and conspicuously dis- 
played or this information must be printed 
on the menu. In addition, the margarine or 
oleomargarine must either be labeled as such 
or be served in a triangular pat shape. These 
provisions were enacted as part of the so- 
called 1950 oleomargarine amendments to 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
protect the consumer from having margarine 
substituted for butter with no identification 
of the substitution provided (U.S. v. 856 
cases, labeled “Demi”, D.C.N.Y., 1966, 254 F. 
Supp. 57). H.R. 12061 would require a server 
to comply with only one of these four provi- 
sions, rather than a combination of two of 
the four. 

The Department of Commerce has no ob- 
jection in the enactment of H.R. 12061. 

We understand that there is less concern 
today than previously as to the need for 
identifying oleomargarine and margarine in 
a public eating place. The use of margarine 
has reached an increasingly high degree of 
acceptance by the consuming public because 
of such considerations as price, improvement 
in the product, and the belief that margarine 
has a lower cholesterol count than butter. 

The extent to which public eating places 
would choose to use the triangular shape for 
margarine pats as the sole means of identi- 
fication is difficult to determine. (This is the 
only one of the four alternatives that does 
not identify margarine in writing.) Consum- 
ers, as yet, may not be generally aware that 
the triangular shape of pats signifies mar- 
garine. 

On balance, however, we believe that re- 
quiring notification by any of the four alter- 
natives should afford reasonable protection 
to those persons who wish to know if mar- 
garine rather than butter is being served. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there would be no objection 
to the submission of this report from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
James T. LYNN, 
General Counsel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1970. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of June 13, 1969, fora 
report on H.R. 12061, a bill “To amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act” con- 
cerning the serving of oleomargarine in pub- 
lic eating places. 

This bill would provide that no person 
shall serve colored oleomargarine or colored 
margarine at a public eating place, regard- 
less of whether there is a charge, unless (1) 
a notice that oleomargarine or margarine is 
served is displayed conspicuously, or (2) a 
notice that oleomargarine or margarine is 
served as set forth in the menu in type not 
smaller than that used to list other food 
items, or (3) each separate serving bears or is 
accompanied by labeling identifying it as 
oleomargarine or margarine, or (4) each sepa- 
rate serving is triangular in shape. 

Section 407 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act presently requires a dual notice 
to restaurant customers that margarine is 
served. A restaurant may use either a con- 
spicuous sign or a menu statement, in con- 
junction with either serving portions with 
labeling identifying the article as margarine 
or serving portions which are triangular in 
shape. 

H.R. 12061 would amend the Act to permit 
restaurants to choose any one of the four 
ways stated above to give notice that mar- 
garine is served, rather than the two options 
now required. 

We would have no objection to amending 
the Act to require only a single notice in res- 
taurants that margarine is served. A promi- 
nently displayed sign, a conspicuous notice 
in the menu, or labeling stamped on or ac- 
companying individual portions should ade- 
quately protect the customer against decep- 
tion. However, we would recommend against 
inclusion of the fourth option, i.e., serving 
individual portions which are triangular in 
shape. We doubt that this option alone suf- 
ficiently informs the customer that he is 
being served m k 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to presen- 
tation of this report from the standpoint of 
the Administration program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. FINCH, 
Secretary. 


S. 440—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO INCREASE EARNINGS AL- 
LOWED WITHOUT PENALTY TO 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, my face- 
to-face contact with many thousands of 
people in my home State of Florida, a 
State with a large number of retirees, 
has strongly reinforced my conviction 
that we must increase the amount of 
money an individual may earn without 
being penalized on his social security 
payments. I am convinced this situation 
has reached the critical stage for our 
elderly citizens. Therefore, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill which would allow an 
annuitant to earn $3,000 per year, as 
compared to the present amount of only 
$1,680, without suffering deduction from 
his benefits. I would hope we could act 
expeditiously on this matter in the in- 
terest of our senior citizens. 

It seems to me that our present re- 
quirements severely discourage people 
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from working who want to work and 
need to work. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for our retirees to exist on their 
small fixed incomes. It is not fair to ask 
them to forfeit the social security bene- 
fits they have earned; it is not fair to 
suffer the indignity of living without 
even the necessities. We cannot ignore 
the fact that while these people have 
only small fixed incomes, today’s living 
costs continue to spiral. : 

Another factor of almost equal im- 
portance is that these restrictions on 
social security earnings are causing us 
to lose valuable talents that could bene- 
fit business and industry and discourage 
the concept of self-sufficiency, a concept 
we should be encouraging in every possi- 
ble way. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing is intended to at least ease these con- 
ditions. It is little enough that we allow 
our elderly to work at an honest job and 
earn up to $250 per month without losing 
some of their social security benefits. It 
is my sincere and earnest hope that this 
legislation will gain necessary attention 
from and action by my colleagues to pro- 
vide deserved relief for our senior citi- 
zens. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 440) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
annual amount individuals are permitted 
to earn without suffering deductions from 
the insurance benefits payable to them 
under such title, introduced by Mr. 


CHILES, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 446—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
OCEANS AND ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to establish a 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Oceans and Atmosphere. This bill would 
establish a committee of 21 members, to 
be appointed by the President and drawn 
from State and local government, indus- 
try, science, and other appropriate areas. 
Members would serve 3-year terms. The 
committee would undertake a continuing 
review of marine and atmospheric science 
and service programs of the United 
States, advising the Secretary of Com- 
merce with respect to the program’s pur- 
pose of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration. My bill calls 
for an annual report to the President 
assessing the status of the Nation’s ma- 
rine and atmospheric activities. And if 
the President requests, other reports may 
be submitted by the Committee from 
time to time. 

Mr. President, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration was 
established pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1970, and came into effect 
on October 3, 1970. NOAA brings to- 
gether the principal civilian agencies of 
the Federal Government involved with 
increasing our knowledge and use of the 
marine environment and its resources. 
While the recommendation for such an 
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agency originated with the Commission 
on Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources, it is to the special credit of the 
Nixon administration that they saw the 
worth of the recommendation and took 
the action to put it into effect. 

In submitting his Reorganization Plan 
No. 4, the President recognized the im- 
portance of establishing an advisory 
group to NOAA. The President stated 
that, upon approval of Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 he would request the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to establish a National 
Advisory Committee on the Oceans and 
the Atmosphere, Those of us in the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
who have been supporting the efforts to 
create a strong national oceanic and at- 
mospheric program have felt that the 
Advisory Committee should have a stat- 
utory foundation, and that the members 
of the committee should be appointed by 
the President in order to attract men of 
the highest caliber and professional qual- 
ifications. The bill that I introduce has 
been endorsed by the administration. It 
has been drafted in a spirit of bipartisan 
cooperation to insure the enactment of 
legislation that will fulfill the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources and 
of President Nixon. 

Mr. President, this Nation’s involve- 
ment in the oceans is a partnership be- 
tween many elements of government, 
both Federal, State, and local, of indus- 
try, conservation interests, and many 
other private organizations. Each is con- 
tributing substantially to the fulfillment 
of the promise of the oceans, each has a 
significant role to play in the future. The 
National Advisory Committee will pro- 
vide a mechanism for interchange of 
views between the Federal Government 
and the broad national marine commu- 
nity. Periodic appointment of new mem- 
bers at 3-year intervals will insure that 
fresh ideas are available to the Secretary 
of Commerce and to the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration. 
The establishment of NOAA and the Ad- 
visory Committee is a first step toward a 
coordinated national oceanic and atmos- 
pheric program which promises to pay 
great dividends for the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES), The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 446) to establish the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Oceans 
and Atmosphere, introduced by Mr. Hot- 
LINGS, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


S. 453—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ACCORD TO THE TRUST TER- 
RITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
THE SAME TARIFF TREATMENT 
AS IS PROVIDED FOR INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the ne- 
glect of our responsibilities to the citi- 
zens of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands has been a shameful chapter 
in our history. Their welfare has been 
entrusted to the United States, but ex- 
cept for recent periods of concern, their 
needs have been ignored and forgotten. 
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We have a special obligation to the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific. Under a United Nations man- 
date, we are responsible for the welfare 
of the people there. Many, if not most, 
Americans are probably unaware that 
the United States even has a trusteeship 
for this vast area. Fewer still know that 
we have not fulfilled our fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities in a manner that befits the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation in 
the world. The economy of the scattered 
islands is poorly developed, as are edu- 
cational and sanitation facilities. 

As a first step to remedy that situation, 
I am today introducing a bill to exempt 
most goods of the trust territory from 
the tariffs and duties now imposed on 
such goods entering the United States 
from this area. American Samoa, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands currently enjoy 
tariff preferences for the entry of their 
goods into the United States. A proposal 
to treat the trust territory similarly has 
been made in previous Congresses but 
has always failed to be enacted. Equal 
treatment for the people of the trust 
territory is long overdue, and I urge 
expeditious consideration of this bill. 

The trust territory has few duties, 
and these apply only to specific com- 
modities such as tobacco, liquors, and 
petroleum. Of the $13,572,052 imported 
into the trust territory in fiscal year 
1968, the American share was approxi- 
mately 50 percent. Trade is not a one- 
way street, and reciprocal treatment of 
trust territory products is only just. 

Concern in the past has been expressed 
about the possibility that tariff prefer- 
ence areas will become an assembly point 
for foreign produced goods, thereby giv- 
ing them an advantageous position in the 
American market. To prevent this, the 
bill would provide for a 50 percent foreign 
materials limitation on the duty free 
goods imported into the United States. 
Similar restrictions exist on goods im- 
ported from Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. 

We can demonstrate our intent to ful- 
fill our obligation to the people of these 
islands and to end the neglect which 
has marred our past relationship. The 
time to act is now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 453) to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to accord 
to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands the same tariff treatment as is 
provided for insular possessions of the 
United States introduced by Mr. INOUYE, 
was received, read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 455—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ALLOW A DEDUCTION FROM 
GROSS INCOME FOR CERTAIN 
EXPENSES INCURRED IN THE 
ADOPTION OF A CHILD 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing for appropriate reference 
a bill that would permit a taxpayer who 
adopts a child to receive a deduction from 
gross income for the medical, legal, and 
other expenses incurred in the adoption 
process to a maximum of $1,000. 
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This bill is being introduced to equalize 
tax treatment of parents who expend 
funds in having children. Natural par- 
ents are allowed a deduction on all medi- 
cal expenses in having a baby. However, 
a taxpayer who adopts a child may not 
treat his expenses in a similar manner. 
Enactment of this bill would only be a 
matter of equity. 

Under this bill, the taxpayer may de- 
duct up to $1,000 for expenses incurred 
in accordance with applicable State or 
Federal laws. These include social or 
adoption agency fees, court costs, at- 
torney’s fees, and other necessary ex- 
penses. In some cases these costs can be 
prohibitive; 10 percent of income is not 
unusual. For young families these ex- 
penses can be sufficient to deter adoption 
since they usually face other financial 
obligations. 

In addition to equitable tax treatment, 
this bill would also have the desirable 
effect of encouraging adoptions. On the 
whole, the number of adoptions lags be- 
hind the number of children available. 
This problem is particularly serious 
among minority groups. By increasing 
the number of adoptions, we can also re- 
lieve city and State adoption agencies of 
the high costs of raising a child in foster 
homes or institutions. 

This measure is a companion bill to 
that introduced by Representative CLEM- 
ENT ZABLOCKI. The bill has received the 
endorsement of numerous adoption agen- 
cies throughout the Nation. I hope that 
Congress gives this bill serious study and 
favorable consideration in this session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 455) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion from gross income for social agency, 
legal, and related expenses incurred in 
connection with the adoption of a child 
by the taxpayer, introduced by Mr. 
INOUYE, was received, read by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


S. 460, S. 461, AND S. 462—INTRODUC- 
TION OF BILLS RELATING TO THE 
TERRITORY OF GUAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the terri- 
tory of Guam has been a U.S. possession 
since 1898 and became an organized, un- 
incorporated territory in 1950, when Con- 
gress enacted the Guam Organic Act. At 
that time Guamanians became U.S. citi- 
zens and were granted certain powers of 
self-government. A 21-member unicam- 
eral legislature biennially elected at 
large, passes laws on local matters. How- 
ever, Guam does not have a Representa- 
tive in the U.S. Congress, although it does 
have an official, elected representative to 
serve as a liaison between the people of 
the territory and the Congress. In No- 
vember 1970 the citizens of Guam voted 
for their first popularly elected Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor. 

All these events have been evidence of 
the growing political maturity of Guam. 
I am happy to see that increasing atten- 
tion and assistance are given to Guam, 
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but the people of Guam are still being 
denied the benefit of a number of laws 
which other citizens of the United States 
enjoy. The people of Hawaii can under- 
stand well the difficulties which Gua- 
manians face, for we also labored for 
many years under the burdens placed 
upon us as inhabitants of a territory. 

Today I am introducing three bills to 
correct a number of inequities Guam’s 
citizens face, The first bill would provide 
for a Territorial Deputy to represent 
Guam in the House of Representatives. 
The Deputy must be 25 or older, a quali- 
fied voter of Guam, a resident of the 
territory for at least 5 years prior to the 
election. Furthermore, he may not be a 
candidate for any other office at the 
election in which he seeks election as 
Deputy and may not have been convicted 
of a felony unless he has received a 
pardon. Guam’s Deputy would receive 
the same privileges of the Resident Com- 
missioner for Puerto Rico except for 
staff size and staff salaries. I believe that 
it is only just for citizens of the United 
States to have representation in the 
Congress which passes the fundamental 
laws by which their lives are governed. 

My second bill would extend to Guam 
the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
This act provides that laborers and me- 
chanics employed on the construction or 
repair of public buildings of the United 
States and the District of Columbia be 
paid what is known as the prevailing 
wage in the area. This bill would in- 
clude the territory of Guam under the 
coverage of this act. When both Hawaii 
and Alaska were territories, the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act were ex- 
tended to them in June 1940. The work- 
ingmen of Guam deserve no less con- 
sideration from the Congress. 

My third bill would include Guam un- 
der the national unemployment compen- 
sation program that is administered by 
the Federal Government. Hawaii and 
Alaska benefited from this act at the 
start of the prograii. I have received a 
petition from the 10th Guam Legislature 
requesting that Guam be included under 
this program. The cost of this measure 
to the Federal Government will be mini- 
mal since the employers and employees 
of Guam would pay into the fund and 
benefits would not be received until 2 
years after the date of the first collec- 
tions. 

I hope that the Congress will move 
rapidly to consider these long overdue 
bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuites). The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bills were received, read twice by 
their titles and referred as follows: 

S. 460. A bill to provide that the unin- 
corporated territory of Guam shall be repre- 
sented in Congress by a Territorial Deputy 
to the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 461. A bill to require the payment of 
prevailing rates of wages on Federal public 
works on Guam; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S. 462. A bill to include Guam within 


the purview of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act and related provisions of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 
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S. 473—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
EXTEND THE AUTOMOBILE DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT TO THE TERRITO- 
RIES AND POSSESSIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a bill to extend the pro- 
visions of the Automobile Disclosure Act 
to the territories and possessions of the 
United States: the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; American Samoa; 
Guam; the Virgin Islands; and Puerto 
Rico. 

The Automobile Disclosure Act of 1958 
requires the manufacturer of a new auto- 
mobile, prior to the delivery of any new 
automobile, to attach a label to the wind- 
shield of the automobile with certain 
price data concerning the particular 
automobile. One required piece of infor- 
mation, for example, is the suggested re- 
tail price of the automobile. Other in- 
formation includes the suggested retail 
price of optional equipment and shipping 
costs. This law has been in effect since 
1958 for all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The bill that I am introducing 
today would extend this labeling require- 
ment to those cars sold in the U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions. 

Many residents of these noncontiguous 
territories have contacted me to urge 
that such legislation be adopted. The leg- 
islature oy Guam has adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Congress to extend 
the provisions of this Automobile Dis- 
closure Act to Guam. The Governors of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands have also expressed to 
me their support of the legislation. 

Last year the Committee on Commerce 
received a favorable report from the De- 
partment of Transportation, which en- 
dorsed the objective of the legislation. 

I believe that the citizens of these areas 
are entitled to the same protection and 
information as their counterparts in the 
50 States. Although no action was taken 
in 1970, I hope that my bill will receive 
expeditious action in the current Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 473) to amend the Auto- 
mobile Information Disclosure Act to 
make its provisions applicable to the po- 
sessions of the United States, introduced 
by Mr. Inouye, was received, read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


S. 476—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
DRUG IDENTIFICATION ACT OF 
1971 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing legislation which I 
first proposed in October of 1969, to es- 
tablish a uniform coding system for all 
prescription drugs to make immediate 
identification of a drug possible in cases 
of accidental or intentional overdose. 

This measure was introduced in the 
91st Congress as S. 3096. Prior to this first 
introduction such a plan had been en- 
dorsed by the then Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Robert Finch, 
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after he had reviewed a blue ribbon re- 
port on prescription drugs. 

I am now happy to see that this con- 
cept was also specifically endorsed by 
President Nixon in his first special mes- 
sage to the 92d Congress on January 26, 
1971. It is my hope that these and other 
bipartisan expressions on behalf of this 
legislation, combined with the wide- 
spread public support which exists for 
the concept of drug identification, will 
insure that this subject receives early 
consideration in the new Congress. 

Immediate identification of a drug 
could mean the difference between life 
and death when a young child or men- 
tally disturbed person takes an accidental 
or intentional overdose. 

Symbols and numbers should be im- 
printed on each and every drug today to 
tell what drug it is, who made it and 
what strength it is. 

The National Drug Identification Act 
would require all prescription drugs— 
tablets and capsules—to bear a specific 
designation assigned by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to indicate the name of the drug, the 
name of the manufacturer, the dosage 
and the manufacturer’s lot number. 

With an identifying code on every 
tablet and capsule, proper treatment or 
antidote could be administered without 
delay in case of an overdose. 

The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of different drugs now being dis- 
pensed to the American public clearly 
points to the need for a national system 
of drug identification. When different 
dosage forms are included in the count, 
the number of prescription drugs now 
available comes to approximately 21,000. 

The code system which I am propos- 
ing would make it possible for a physi- 
cian to identify a drug prescribed by an- 
other physician in a different city or 
State and could help in avoiding poten- 
tial errors or substitution in medication. 

Hospitals and nursing homes would 
benefit by being able to collect already 
distributed but unconsumed drugs and 
return them to their pharmacies for fu- 
ture use. 

Several large pharmaceutical compa- 
nies have already initiated coding sys- 
tems by stamping designations on indi- 
vidual tablets and capsules. 

Drug firms could use the coding sys- 
tem to facilitate the recall of unsafe or 
ineffective drugs, as well as improving in- 
formation on sales, marketing, and 
standardizing designations for prepaid 
plans, insurance claims, welfare pro- 
grams, and data processing. 

Under this plan, a comprehensive drug 
code index would be compiled by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and distributed to hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, poison control centers, State 
and local health departments, physicians, 
and pharmacists. The Department has 
already begun implementation of a vol- 
untary drug code system, which could 
form the basis for this expanded drug 
identification plan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
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appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 476) A bill to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide 
for an identification system for prescrip- 
tion drugs for human use, introduced by 
Mr. NELSON, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 476 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Drug Identification 
Act of 1971.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec, 2. For the purpose of protecting the 
public health the Congress hereby finds and 
declares that there is a vital need to provide 
for the ready identification of prescription 
drugs in order to facilitate drug recalls and 
prevent drug mixups. Identification of drugs 
is also necessary so that the proper treatment 
when such drugs are accidentally ingested. 
Clear and distinct coding of prescription 
drugs in interstate commerce without the 
corresponding identification of drugs in in- 
trastate commerce would seriously depress 
and burden interstate commerce in drugs. 
Therefore the Congress further finds and 
declares that the identification of drugs in 
intrastate commerce is necessary to make 
the identification of drugs in interstate com- 
merce effective. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 503 the following new section: 


“IDENTIFICATION CODE FOR PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 


“Sec. 504. (a) All drugs subject to section 
503(b) (1) of this Act shall individually bear 
a logotype, symbol, or other identifying mark 
which shall be conspicuously and legibly 
placed on such drug and clearly identifying 
the manufacturer, compounder, processor, or 
other source of such drug. Such manufac- 
turer, compounder, processor, or other source 
of such drugs shall register such logotype, 
symbol, or other identifying mark with the 
Secretary. The Secretary may refuse to regis- 
ter or revoke such registration if such logo- 
type, symbol, or other identifying mark does 
not, in the opinion of the Secretary, clearly 
identify the source of such drug. 

“(b) In order to prevent drug mixups, fa- 
cilitate drug recalls, and provide for the 
ready identification of drugs accidentally in- 
gested by children so that the proper anti- 
dote or treatment can be quickly adminis- 
tered, all drugs subject to section 503(b) (1) 
of this Act shall individually bear in a con- 
spicuous manner, a code, which if known, 
would show the identity of the particular 
drug, and the strength (dosage form) of 
such drug. Such code shall use only num- 
bers or letters (or any combination thereof) 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to promulgate. 

“(c) The Secretary may, pursuant to regu- 
lations, establish a uniform code or system 
of coding for the purposes of this section and 
may require registration and advance ap- 
proval of a code prior to its use in accord- 
ance with this section. 

“(d) The Secretary may, pursuant to regu- 
lation, when he deems it to be in the pub- 
lic interest, require that the code also iden- 
tify the particular lot from which the drug 
was manufactured in addition to the infor- 
mation required in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“(e) The manufacturer (or other source) 
of a drug subject to section 503(b)(1) of 
this Act shall make available upon request 
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to all persons licensed to administer or dis- 
pense such drugs an index of the code re- 
quired pursuant to this section which shall 
list the drugs, strength (dosage form) or any 
other information the code may be required 
to identify pursuant to this section which 
such numbers, letters (or combination there- 
of) represent. 

“(f) The index to the code required to be 
made available shall identify the trade name 
and established name (as defined in section 
502(e)(2) of this Act) of the drug together 
with the applicable code numbers, letters 
or combination thereof. 

“(g) Registration of a logotype, symbol, or 
other identifying mark, or an identification 
code (including coding for manufacturing 
lot numbers) as required pursuant to this 
section or regulations promulgated under 
this section shall be registered (together 
with an index to such code as required pur- 
suant to subsection (e) of this section) with 
the Secretary as an appendix to the regis- 
tration required under section 510 of this 
Act, unless the Secretary shall designate 
otherwise. 

“(h) No person shall manufacture, process, 
sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of any drug 
subject to section 503(b)(1) of this Act 
which does not bear (1) a logotype, symbol, 
or other identifying mark which is properly 
registered with the Secretary pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, and (2) a 
code of numbers, letters (or any combina- 
tion thereof) which shall identify the source, 
mame, and manufacturing lot number of 
such drug as required under this section. 

“(1) No person shall manufacture, process, 
sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of any drug 
which is marked with a code, if the numbers, 
letters (or combinations thereof) which are 
used do not correspond with the designation 
for such product in the index of such code. 

“(j) The Secretary shall exempt from the 
operation of this section (1) drugs in liquid 
or ointment form and (2) any other drugs 
or class of drugs if it is impracticable for 
such drug to bear an identifying mark or 
code because of the size, composition, or 
other relevant aspect of such drug: Provided, 
That no exemption shall be granted under 
this section if, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, such exemptions would be inconsistent 
with the protection of the public health. 

“(k) The Secretary may authorize manu- 
facturers, compounders, and processors of 
drugs subject to section 503(b)(1) of this 
Act to comply with this section by placing 
the logotype, symbol, or other identifying 
mark and the coding required by this section 
on individual packets or packages containing 
no more than one capsule or tablet. 

Src. 4. (a) Section 301 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 331) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(r) The manufacture, compounding, 
processing, sale, delivery, or other disposi- 
tion of a drug in violation of section 504.” 

(b) Seetion 502 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 352) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(p) If it is a drug subject to section 
503(b)(1) of this Act and fails to bear a 
logotype, symbol, or other identifying mark 
or an identification code in accordance with 
the provisions of section 504 of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 301(a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 331(0)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” immediately 
after “(0)” and adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(2) In the case of a drug subject to sec- 
tion 503(b)(1) of this Act which is dis- 
tributed or offered for sale in interstate com- 
merce, the failure of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor thereof to maintain for 
transmittal, or to transmit, to any person 
licensed by applicable State law to admin- 
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ister or dispense such drug a copy of an 
index to the code required pursuant to sec- 
tion 504 of this Act, if such person has made 
a written request for such index.” 


S. 477—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO TRANSFER OF 
LAND BETWEEN THE STATE OF 
TEXAS AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
I am introducing a bill to give authority 
to the Secretary of the Army to transfer 
certain land in the city of El Paso, Tex., 
to the State of Texas. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement, prepared by 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) be 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
letter from Mr. Harry B. Kelton, Direc- 
tor, Texas National Guard Armory 
Board, explaining this transaction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement and letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 477) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army, or his designee, to 
convey to the State of Texas certain 
lands at the Fort Bliss Military Reser- 
vation in exchange for certain other 
lands, introduced by Mr. Coox (for Mr. 
TOWER), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The statement and letter are as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. TOWER ON TRANSFER OF 
LAND BETWEEN THE STATE OF TEXAS AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Mr. President, I am sponsoring today a 

measure which would give authority to the 

Secretary of the Army to transfer certain 

land in the City of El Paso, Texas, constitut- 

ing part of Fort Bliss, to the State of Texas 
in return for a similar piece of land near the 

Fort Bliss area. I have been assured that this 

language is agreed upon by the Secretary of 

the Army and the proper authorities in the 

State of Texas. The terms of the transfer are 

succinctly stated in the measure, and the 

needs of the United States Army are ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

This measure is designed to improve the 
facilities and the capabilities of Fort Bliss, 
the Texas National Guard, as well as the City 
of El Paso itself. This measure has been pre- 
agreed to by the concerned parties, and it is 
my hope that the Senate will be able to 
proceed to an early consideration of this re- 
quest. I thank the Senators for their 
attention, 

Texas NATIONAL GUARD 
ARMORY BOARD, 
Austin, Tert., December 18, 1970. 

Re: Request for Land Exchange, Fort Bliss, 
Texas 

Hon, JOHN TOWER, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Tower: On 15 July 1970, 
the Commanding General, Fort Bliss, in- 
itiated a request, which has been forwarded 
through military channels to the Secretary 
of the Army, concerning an exchange of 
land consisting of 20 acres on Fort Bliss for 
some 18.275 acres of property owned by this 
Board in near downtown El Paso, adjacent to 
Fort Bliss. 

It is our understanding all intermediate 
headquarters have approved the exchange 
and the matter is being held in the office, 
Chief of Engineers, pending approval of Con- 
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gressional Armed Services Committees (since 
the values of the lands exceed $50,000.00). 

This is to request your assistance in ex- 
pediting the forwarding and early Congres- 
sional consideration of the land exchange in 
view of the fact that we have plans approved 
for the construction of a new armory on 
one of the two sites, depending on the Com- 
mittees’ actions, and expect Federal match- 
ing construction funds in the immediate 
future. See attached copy of National Guard 
Bureau letter. 

Incidentally, the 18.275 acres the Army 
would acquire from this Board is a part of 
a 25-acre tract, and the remaining six acres 
are to be conveyed to the City of El Paso for 
an important City-State-Federal freeway. If 
the exchange is not considered favorably, 
and it would then become necessary to build 
the armory on the present site, this Board 
may be forced to require the City to provide 
a very expensive access to the freeway before 
it would agree to the highway conveyance. 

It has been our experience in matters of 
this urgency that interest usually is gener- 
ated by a Congressional inquiry. Therefore, 
this is to suggest contact with the office, 
Chief of Engineers, as mentioned above. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. KELTON, 
Director, 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO REPEAL THE MILI- 
TARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced legislation which if 
passed would repeal the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967. However, there 
was a misprint in the legislation, so I 
would like at this time to reintroduce the 
joint resolution in its correct form, In or- 
der that there be as little misunderstand- 
ing as possible, I ask unanimous consent 
that the proposal be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 20) re- 
pealing the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967, introduced by Mr. HATFIELD (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 20 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Military Se- 
lective Service Act of 1967, as amended, is 
repealed effective December 31, 1971. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
A BILL 


Ss. 31 


At the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELsoN) the names of 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) and the Senator from Connect- 
icut (Mr. Rrsicorr) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 31, to provide during times 
of high unemployment for programs of 
public service employment for unem- 
ployed persons, to assist States and lo- 
cal communities in providing needed 
public services, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 20—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO AP- 
POINT MINORITY MEMBERS TO 
THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 20) to appoint minority Members 
to the standing committees, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scott when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE RESOLUTION 21—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. McGee), 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 21); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 21 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from February 1, 1971, 
through February 29, 1972, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ per- 
sonnel, and (3) with the prior consent of the 
Government Department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
Department or agency 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the Committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed 
$225,000. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the Committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the Committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 22—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to report on behalf 
of my able senior colleague (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) from the Committee on Public 
Works, a resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Public Works for inquiries and investi- 
gations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The report will be received. 

The resolution (S. Res. 22), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 22 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 


of 1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under Rule XXV of the Stand- 
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ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Public Works, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel of any such department 
or agency. 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $600,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $32,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof (as authorized by section 202 
(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29th, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the Committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the Chairman of the Committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 23—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CONTIN- 
UING, AND AUTHORIZING ADDI- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES BY, THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON NUTRI- 
TION AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures and continuing the Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. Yesterday the select committee 
voted unanimously, by a vote of 9 to 0, 
to offer this resolution. 

In order to expedite consideration of 
the resolution, I have conferred with the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. With their approval, and 
without establishing a precedent under 
the procedures of the Senate, and with 
clearance of the leadership on both sides, 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be referred directly to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES) Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 23), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
by unanimous consent: 

S5. REs. 23 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, established by 
S. Res. 281, Ninetieth Congress, agreed to on 
July 30, 1968, as amended and supplemented, 
is hereby extended through February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 2. (a) In studying matters pertaining 
to the lack of food, medical assistance, and 
other related necessities of life and health, 
the Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs is authorized from February 1, 
1971, through February 29, 1972, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to em- 
ploy personnel, (3) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (4) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel, information, and fa- 
cilities of any such department or agency, 
(5) to procure the temporary services (not in 
excess of one year) or intermittent services 
of individual consultants, or organizations 
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thereof, in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as a standing committee of 
the Senate may procure such services under 
section 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, (6) to interview employees 
of the Federal, State, and local governments 
and other individuals, and (7) to take dep- 
ositions and other testimony. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Such per- 
sonnel assigned to the minority shall be ac- 
corded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of salary rates, the assignment of 
facilities, and the accessibility of committee 
records. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall not exceed $280,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $10,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organization 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 24—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 24) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 24 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from February 1, 1971, 
through February 29, 1972, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, and (3) with the prior consent 
of the Government department or agency 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$155,850, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 25—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE FOR INQUIRIES 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. HART (for Mr. Macnuson) sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
25); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 

S. Res. 25 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
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jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel of any such depart- 
ment or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $——_, 
of which amount (1) not to exceed $—_ 
shall be available for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or or- 
ganizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended), and (2) not 
to exceed $———— shall be available for the 
training of the professional staff of such 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof 
(under procedures specified by section 202(}4) 
of such Act). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 26—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR A STUDY OF MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING TO FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 26); which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

S. Res. 26 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making inyesti- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from February 1, 1971, 
through February 29, 1972, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ per- 
sonnel, and (3) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel of any such department 
or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed ¢———, 
of which amount (1) not to exceed s——— 
Shall be available for the procurement of the 
Services of individual consultants, or organi- 
zations thereof (as authorized by section 202 
(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended); and (2) not to exceed 
$——— shall be available for the training of 
the professional staff of such committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof (under procedures 
specified by section 202(j) of such Act). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 27—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CONTINU- 
ING, AND AUTHORIZING ADDI- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURE BY, THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. CHURCH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 27); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 27 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Aging, established by S. Res. 33, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, agreed to on February 13, 
1961, as amended and supplemented, is here- 
by extended through February 29, 1972. 

Sec.2. (a) The committee shall make a 
full and complete study and investigation of 
any and all matters pertaining to problems 
and opportunities of older people, including 
but not limited to, problems and opportu- 
nities of maintaining health, of assuring ade- 
quate income, of finding employment, of en- 
gaging in productive and rewarding activity, 
of securing proper housing, and when neces- 
sary, of obtaining care or assistance. No pro- 
posed legislation shall be referred to such 
committee, and such committee shall not 
have power to report by bill or otherwise have 
legislative jurisdiction. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 8. (a) For purposes of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized from February 1, 
1971, through February 29, 1972, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to hold 
hearings, (3) to sit and act at any time or 
place during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate, (4) to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
(5) to administer oaths, (6) to take testi- 
mony orally or by deposition, (7) to em- 
ploy personnel, (8) with the prior consent 
of the Government department or agency 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel, information, 
and facilities of any such department or 
agency, and (9) to procure the temporary 
services (not in excess of one year) or inter- 
mittent services of individual consultants, 
or organizations thereof, in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate may procure 
such services under section 202(i) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Such per- 
sonnel assigned to the minority shall be ac- 
corded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of salary rates, the assignment of 
facilities, and the accessibility of committee 
records. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $380,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $17,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Febru- 
ary 29, 1972. The committee shall cease to 
exist at the close of business on February 29, 
1972. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon youchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 28—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
FOR A STUDY OF MATTERS RE- 
LATING TO PRIVILEGES AND 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Cannon) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
28), authorizing additional expenditures 
by the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration for a study of matters relating 
to privileges and elections, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia when he submitted the resolu- 
tion appear later in the Recorp under 
the appropriate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time remains under the 
previous order for the transaction of 
routine morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. About 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes, be extended 
for an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATORS 
TO SUBMIT NAMES OF COSPON- 
SORS OF BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, for 
the remainder of the first session of the 
92d Congress, all Senators may be au- 
thorized to submit names of cosponsors 
of bills and resolutions at the desk with- 
out having to make such request from 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
MAJORITY LEADER AND MINOR- 
ITY LEADER IN EACH DAILY SES- 
SION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the remainder of the first session of 
the 92d Congress, immediately following 
disposition of the reading of the Jour- 
nal in each daily session there be 3 min- 
utes set aside for the recognition of the 
majority leader and 3 minutes set aside 
for the recognition of the minority lead- 
er, or those acting on their behalf, if they 
so desire, prior to the recognition of other 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my request anent recognition of the 
majority and minority leaders at the 
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beginning of each daily session is made 
with their approval. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


APOLLO 14 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, the attention of all the world will 
be focused again on Cape Kennedy, where 
three courageous American astronauts 
will be rocketed into orbit aboard Apollo 
14 for a flight to the moon. 

The prayers and hopes of people every- 
where go with Navy Capt. Alan B. 
Shepard, Navy Comdr. Edgar D. Mitchell, 
and Air Force Maj. Stuart A. Roosa, who 
are privileged to embark upon one of 
mankind’s greatest adventures. All of the 
preparations and all of the scientific 
knowledge in the world cannot take away 
from the fact that they do this at great 
personal risk. 

I feel certain that the State of Texas 
and the community of Hereford are, in- 
deed, proud of their native son, Com- 
mander Mitchell. 

I am equally confident that the State 
of Colorado is as proud of Major Roosa, 
the man from Durango. 

And finally, this I can convey with 
absolute assurance. There are no bounds 
to the pride the State of New Hampshire 
and the community of Derry have in Alan 
Shepard. 

That is the subject to which I will ad- 
dress myself today. 

It is an appropriate quirk of destiny 
that New Hampshire, which opened the 
gate to American independence 200 years 
ago, also provided the native son who 
opened the whole universe to these United 
States. Alan Shepard was the Nation’s 
first man in space. On May 5, 1961, he 
soared into the atmosphere aboard Free- 
dom 7, a vehicle which, by today’s stand- 
ards, probably is considered horse and 
buggy. His ride was a short one—15 
minutes—and he traveled only 302 miles. 

He exclaimed: “Boy, what a ride!” 

As months passed and space science 
and space vehicles became more sophisti- 
cated, Americans wondered what had be- 
come of Alan Shepard. They were dis- 
turbed to learn that he had developed 
an ear infection and had been sidelined. 
There were reports that he never would 
fly in a space vehicle again. Somehow, 
it seemed he deserved more than that. 

They can tell you something about per- 
sistence in the Granite State—and Alan 
Shepard is a true native son. For 9 
productive but painfully frustrating 
years, the man who had pioneered space 
for the Nation stayed with the program, 
contributing to other flights from the 
ground but biding his time in an often 
forlorn hope of one more space journey. 
He became America’s oldest astronaut. 
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Now Alan Shepard’s impossible dream 
is about to come true. His health has 
returned and on Sunday he will be in 
command of Apollo 14—destination, the 
moon. If I may echo his own comment 
made 9 years ago, 

Boy, what a ride! 


Today, on behalf of the State of New 
Hampshire—and all America—I salute 
Alan Shepard, a man whose dedication 
and determination inspire the world. 

My hopes for smooth sailing go out 
to Apollo 14 and its crew and I join in 
earnest prayer for their safe return. 


THE CALIFORNIA RURAL LEGAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
decision on whether the California rural 
legal assistance program is to continue 
is imminent. I believe that the record of 
this organization and the services that 
have been provided to the rural poor by 
it have been described as exemplary by 
members of the California bar. When 
the legal services program was estab- 
lished by the Congress, its purpose was 
to provide the same type of legal assist- 
ance to the poor which can be readily 
afforded by the rich. There should be no 
inhibition on the part of those providing 
these services as to the type of case they 
may bring to protect the rights of the 
poor; this should be especially true if a 
State agency is abridging the rights of 
an individual and an appropriate civil 
remedy is available; if the wealthy could 
under the circumstance bring a civil ac- 
tion against the State, the poor should 
have that remedy as well. The California 
rural legal assistance program on oc- 
casion has provided such a service. 

I strongly urge and hope that a deci- 
sion will be made by the administration 
to continue to provide these services and 
to fund the California rural legal assist- 
ance program. At a time when the in- 
stitutions of our society are being ques- 
tioned by a growing segment of the popu- 
lation, it is organizations such as the 
legal services program which bring a 
new dimension of viability to our legal 
institutions. To deny that added dimen- 
sion at this time can only be considered 
regressive. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET PENTA- 
GON SPENDING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, while the 
President’s budget which we received to- 
day may include several innovations, it 
appears to be business as usual when it 
comes to Pentagon spending. 

Those who might have thought the 
Nation was approaching a turn of the 
corner of military spending will find lit- 
tle to encourage them in the new budget. 

The administration seeks $77.5 billion 
in Pentagon-related spending—up about 
$1 billion. 

Equally disturbing, the administration 
request for new Pentagon spending au- 
thority—authority which influences 
spending in future years—is up about $6 
billion to $80 billion. 

We will be told that as a percentage 
of the total budget, Pentagon spending 
is decreasing, and that in light of infla- 
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tion, the Pentagon budget request for an 
increase is modest indeed. 

Those arguments would have more 
merit if all our pressing domestic needs 
were being met. That, of course, is not 
the case, 

Those arguments would have more 
merit if the Nation did not possess al- 
ready an overkill capacity and if there 
had not been so many cases of waste in- 
volved in the process of creating that 
overkill. 

Those arguments would have more 
merit if the Nation were not in the proc- 
ess of winding down its costly military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia—at least I 
pray that is still our policy. 

It now appears that any “peace bonus” 
resulting from our withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia is going into the Penta- 
gon rather than the domestic budget. In 
other words, the $1 billion increase in 
the overall Pentagon budget represents 
only a portion of the increase in non- 
Vietnam Pentagon spending. 

And the argument that inflation jus- 
tifies an increase in the Pentagon budget 
might have more merit if Pentagon 
spending were not so inflationary. 

Speaking of the proposed budget 
deficit, the President said: 

The full employment budget idea is in the 
nature of a self-fulfilling prophecy: By op- 
erating as if we were at full employment, 
we will help to bring about that full em- 
ployment. 


I have no argument with that state- 
ment, but the concept of self-fulfilling 
prophecies should not be used selectively. 

The contention that inflation justi- 
fies an increase in Pentagon spending 
also is an idea in the nature of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy: By continuing to ex- 
pand Pentagon spending we continue to 
expand the most inflationary type of 
Government spending which in turn 
creates a new justification for an infia- 
tion-induced increase in the Pentagon 
budget next year. 

Mr. President, just in terms of the 
economy, a dollar spent on Pentagon 
hardware adds a dollar to the economy 
but no goods or services to the market- 
place. 

A dollar spent on education helps pre- 
pare people for more productive em- 
ployment; a dollar spent on renewal of 
our cities and our housing adds to a 
community’s tax base; a dollar spent on 
improving the delivery of health care 
helps reduce the soaring cost of medical 
care, 

Those are the areas into which we 
should put any Vietnam “peace bonus” 
and an even greater percentage of our 
resources. 

Certainly we need an adequate Pen- 
tagon budget, but in determining the 
scope of such a budget, Congress should 
study the Pentagon requests as closely 
as it will study revenue-sharing pro- 
posals. Many of us intend to do just that. 


LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE POOR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, among 
the many problems which have made 
people—in the President's words—‘“fed 
up” with Government are problems asso- 
ciated with misguided and sometimes 
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illegal activities by persons involved in 
providing federally sponsored legal 
services for the poor. Forttnately, the 
Nixon doctrine for domestic affairs, out- 
lined eloquently in the President’s state 
of the Union address, points to the real 
source of the problem and to the most 
promising path to a solution. 

Mr. President, it is now clear that there 
is a Nixon doctrine in domestic affairs 
as well as in foreign affairs. 

In both kinds of affairs the purpose 
of the Nixon doctrine is to place respon- 
sibility and power where it belongs— 
in the hands of the local citizens and 
their local representatives. In foreign 
affairs the Nixon doctrine calls for help- 
ing determined people to solve their own 
problems, while avoiding commitments 
which require the U.S. Government to 
try the impossible task of solving all 
problems by itself. 

In domestic affairs the Nixon doctrine 
calls for using Federal resources to en- 
able local governments to solve prob- 
lems at a local level. 

As the President said in the state of 
the Union address: 

The idea that a bureaucratic elite in Wash- 
ington knows best what is best for people 
everywhere and that you cannot trust local 
governments is really a contention that you 


cannot trust the people to govern them- 
selves. 


With this statement, the President 
stated an enduring theme of Republi- 
can philosophy—the doctrine that that 
government is best which is closest to 
the people. 

Mr. President, I want to urge that spe- 
cial priority be given to applying the 
Nixon doctrine in domestic affairs to 
the problem of reorganizing, and thereby 
improving legal services for the poor. 

In Louisiana, in California, in Colo- 
rado, and in numerous other States the 
story is the same. There is a general 
feeling that the various federally spon- 
sored legal services programs are not 
serving the poor with maximum effi- 
ciency. 

From every region in this Nation come 
reports that the efforts of some legal 
services offices are being misdirected, and 
sometimes used in ways that are patently 
contrary to the letter and intent of the 
law. 

There is enough smoke of criticism and 
dissatisfaction to indicate that there is 
& fire of real abuse in the legal services 
operation. For this reason I urge the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to co- 
operate with Governors and other State 
and local officials in recasting the legal 
services programs along lines which re- 
fiect the best thinking of those officials 
who are closest to the problems in par- 
ticular localities. 

It is particularly important that we re- 
spect the wisdom and judgments of Gov- 
ernors in this matter. It would be most 
unfortunate if, with the eloquent words 
of the President still fresh in our minds, 
the Federal bureaucracy insisted on ig- 
noring and overriding the recommenda- 
tions of local officials who have become 
increasingly exasperated by the ineffi- 
ciencies and abuses associated with cer- 
tain facets of the legal services programs. 
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The central theme of the Nixon doc- 
trine for domestic affairs is that it is 
time for the Federal Government to stop 
dictating and start listening to and 
learning from local leaders. I suggest 
that the place to begin applying the 
Nixon doctrine is in dealing with fed- 
erally sponsored legal services. 


SENATOR KENNEDY RESPONDS TO 
1972 BUDGET PROPOSAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
hallmark of the new budget is the shadow 
of the 1972 election which hangs over 
it. In this case, at least, political neces- 
sity seems to be the mother of economic 
invention. The full employment budget 
is the result, and it represents an abject 
surrender of the game plan we have 
heard so much about in the last 2 years. 

In fact, with only a $0.1 billion differ- 
ence between proposed spending and full 
employment receipts, the President is 
pushing the concept of the full employ- 
ment budget to the limit of its logic. The 
threat of a new round of inflation has be- 
come more ominous, and there is special 
urgency now in our repeated calls in 
Congress for the administration to adopt 
a realistic program of voluntary wage 
and price restraints. 

I am also concerned over the harsh 
way in which the budget treats some of 
our most important domestic programs. 
Predictably, defense spending is revert- 
ing to its old upward habit. Vital urban 
programs are being cut to make way for 
revenue sharing. There is no move 
toward an innovative job and employ- 
ment program. And, even the $1 billion 
increase proposed for health programs 
is an empty promise when we realize that 
the vast majority of the funds will go 
for uncontrollable costs in medicare and 
medicaid, instead of into realistic health 
reform. 

I look forward to analyzing the details 
of the budget, but I am apprehensive 
that our important priorities are not 
being met. 


DR. ROBERT M. WHITE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, yester- 
day the President submitted the nomina- 
tions of Dr. Robert M. White to be Ad- 
ministrator of the newly formed Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, Mr. Howard W. Pollock, former 
Congressman from Alaska to be Deputy 
Administrator of NOAA, and Dr. John 
W. Townsend, Jr., to be the Associate 
Administrator of NOAA. 

I need not repeat to this body how im- 
portant the oceans are to the United 
States. I have spoken about it frequently 
in the past year as we have tried to foster 
marine programs and strengthen our 
Federal. administration of those pro- 
grams. I am particularly pleased that the 
President has nominated Dr. White to be 
the first Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, and I want to compliment the 
President on his wise choice. Dr. White 
joined the Government as head of the 
Weather Bureau when my distinguished 
friend Luther Hodges was the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. When the Weather 
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Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Central Radio Propagation Lab- 
oratory were reorganized in 1965 to be- 
come the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration, Dr. White was 
named its first Administrator. And an 
excellent Administrator he proved to be. 
As a member of the Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources 
he performed distinguished service, de- 
voting long hours and providing much 
of the energy that led to that excellent 
blueprint for the future of marine pro- 
grams, “Our Nation and the Sea.” I wish 
to announce that the Committee on Com- 
merce will hold confirmation hearings 
on these three nominations, as well as 
on that of Dr. James Wakelin to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Sci- 
ence and Technology, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, beginning at 11 a.m. 

Mr. President, the President has made 
a superb choice in nominating Dr. Rob- 
ert White to be the first Administrator 
of NOAA. Now I hope the Administration 
will support Dr. White’s budgetary re- 
quests for a strong, innovative program 
of marine science and services. 


THE 53D ANNIVERSARY OBSERV- 
ANCE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE UKRAINE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, despite 
the suffering and subjugation which re- 
sulted from World War I, it was a time 
for countries such as the Ukraine to 
break the chains which had held nu- 
merous nationality groups under alien 
regimes in their homelands in eastern 
and central Europe. On January 22, 1918, 
the Russian czar was overthrown, and 
the Ukrainian leaders proclaimed their 
independence, bringing into existence 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 

From its beginning, the new Republic 
was faced with serious threats and dif- 
ficulties, the most severe of these being 
the Communist government in the 
Kremlin. Freedom for the 40 million 
Ukrainians was short-lived, as they were 
soon beset with a series of invasions 
and raids on their rich natural re- 
sources from Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Poland, and finally the 
Soviet Union. In November 1922, the 
Republic bowed to Russian control, and 
since that time, the country has been ef- 
fectively sealed off from the main stream 
of the world. Today, the desire for in- 
dependence survives through the efforts 
of the Congress of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists who are celebrat- 
ing the 53d anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Ukraine. 

It is hard for those of us who live in 
a free land to believe that such examples 
of colonialism and subjugation of na- 
tionalities can exist. To Americans, sup- 
pression and colonialism have become 
anachronistic terms in an enlightened 
age. Yet the Ukrainian struggle for in- 
dependence demonstrates vividly the 
plight of many of our Eastern European 
neighbors. 

No government can turn its back on 
the denial of human rights to any peo- 
ple or nation, nor can we remain indif- 
ferent as we see native cultures, lan- 
guages, and intellectual leadership sys- 
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tematically eradicated. For this reason, 
I am glad to join with my colleagues in 
saluting the courage and drive of the 
Ukrainian people who still celebrate their 
brief rise to independence in hopes that 
once again they may realize their goal 
of freedom. 


URBAN COALITION PREPARES AL- 
TERNATIVE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning we have received the President’s 
budget message. It is a very comprehen- 
sive message which will require careful 
study. I am sure we will have many ques- 
tions about it and doubtless some dis- 
agreements. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT BUDGET CONCEPT 


There is one respect in which we al- 
ready know that the President's budget 
accepts a concept which economists and 
the Joint Economic Committee have been 
advocating for over 2 decades. This is in 
its use of the full employment budget 
concept as an analytic tool. For some 20 
years or more, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has urged the use of a full em- 
ployment budget concept. By this is 
meant the examination of revenues and 
expenditures as they would be if the 
economy were at full employment. This 
year these estimates have been included 
in the budget document. This is an im- 
portant step forward. One of its main 
features is that it places a ceiling on 
expenditures. 

This week the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee heard testimony regarding an- 
other document which I consider his- 
toric. Mr. Sol Linowitz, the chairman of 
the National Urban Coalition, appeared 
before the committee and described the 
alternative budget formulation which 
the coalition is preparing. In preparing 
this document, the coalition has consult- 
ed with urban leaders throughout the 
country and found out what they think 
our budget priorities should be. Their 
full budget document will be available 
in a week or two. 

When the Urban Coalition’s budget 
becomes available, we will have for the 
first time an explicit and carefully 
spelled out alternative to the President’s 
budget. This is precisely the type of 
framework for choice which the Joint 
Economic Committee has worked so hard 
to promote through its extensive studies 
of national priorities. This framework 
will enable us to choose systematically 
between alternative patterns for use of 
limited Federal resources. This will be an 
immense help in promoting an orderly 
annual assessment of our spending pri- 
orities. 

DEFENSE CUT ADVOCATED 

The main outlines of the Urban Coali- 
tion’s budget are included in Mr. Lino- 
witz’ testimony this week before the 
Joint Economic Committee. He projects 
both our needs and our resources for 5 
years ahead. One important conclusion 
that he reaches is that a $20 billion cut 
in defense spending is both possible and 
desirable within the next 5 years. The 
Urban Coalition did not pick this number 
out of a hat. It was developed in con- 
sultation with outstanding experts, in- 
cluding several former high Defense De- 
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partment officials. Their assessment of 
our real national security requirements 
will be invaluable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Linowitz’ testimony before the Joint 
Economie Committee printed in the 
Recorp. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will study it, and I hope every 
Member of Congress will also obtain and 
study the Urban Coalition’s full budget 
when it becomes available. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SOL M. LINOWITZ 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to appear before your Committee and to par- 
ticipate in the Committee’s continuing ef- 
forts to discover more democratic and ra- 
tional procedures for making public choices. 
Your hearings have helped stimulate a long 
overdue reexamination of the ways in which 
we govern ourselves. 

The dominant theme to emerge from the 
recent period of American critical self-analy- 
sis has been the call for a systematic formu- 
lation of national priorities. Increasingly, it 
has been recognized that rational govern- 
ment decision-making is impossible without 
clearly stated goals and priorities to guide 
resource allocation. 

From its inception in the riot-torn sum- 
mer of 1967, the National Urban Coalition 
emphasized this need for explicit considera- 
tion of where we wish to go as a nation, The 
Coalition’s original statement of purpose ex- 
pressed the conviction that reordered na- 
tional priorities were a prerequisite to the 
achievement of the Coalition’s principal ob- 
jectives: the restoration of America’s deterio- 
rating cities and the reunification of our 
divided society. 

More than three years have elapsed since 
that declaration. Both the Johnson and 
Nixon Administrations have endorsed the call 
for an open and systematic review of the 
nation’s priorities. And the great majority 
of public interest organizations in this coun- 
try have reaffirmed those endorsements. 

But very little has happened. 

Instead of producing reordered national 
priorities, this avalanche of talk has pro- 
duced more talk. 

Instead of becoming a guide to new pub- 
lic decision-making processes, the call for 
new priorities has become a fashionable 
cliche. 

Everyone has been quick to brandish the 
phrase “reorder national priorities” when 
pressed about his or her program for soly- 
ing America’s problems. But no one has yet 
demonstrated how to transform this slogan 
into substantive public policy changes. 

Our failure to move beyond rhetoric stems 
from repeated attempts to define national 
goals in the abstract rather than in terms 
of the public resources required to achieve 
those goals. Resources are limited; choices 
must be made; and priorities are therefore 
necessary. 

In short, if future talk of new priorities 
is to serve as more than balm for social 
conscience, we must apply it to our single 
most important instrument for relating goals 
to scarce resources: the national budget. 

Defining national priorities without refer- 

ence to the national budget is like trying to 
interpret a constitution without reference to 
the institution it is to govern. Nothing is 
left but platitudes, empty rhetoric which 
everyone accepts but which has no real 
meaning. 
Confusing the demand for change with 
the substance of change leads to a politics 
of incantation. It is a politics that relies on 
the repetition of general demands rather 
than concrete plans for allocating public re- 
sources to produce desired social change. 
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And not surprisingly, the result has been 
the frustration, disillusionment and despair 
we have witnessed in recent years. 

To escape this rhetorical dead end, the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition embarked on a project 
never before attempted by a non-govern- 
mental organization—the effort to construct 
a comprehensive alternative federal budget 
matching revenue and expenditures for 
each of the next five years. 

Our main purpose was to demonstrate how 
resources would have to be reallocated both 
within the federal budget and between the 
private and public sectors to accomplish our 
goal of making the cities better places in 
which to live. 

But this was not our sole purpose for un- 
dertaking this ambitious project. We also 
wanted to focus attention on two fundamen- 
tal flaws in the present budget-making proc- 
ess which interfere with the re-ordering of 
national priorities. 

The first is what might best be called the 
“let's-see-what-we-gave-them - last - year- 
and-give-them-a-little-more-this-year” ap- 
proach. Encrusted in the fragmented com- 
mittee system of Congress, this approach to 
marking up each successive federal budget 
makes major resource reallocations by the 
legislative branch virtually impossible. Con- 
gress today can do little more than tinker 
with bits and pieces of the budget handed 
to it by the Administration. 

The second flaw is the lack of public par- 
ticipation in the budget process. 

Both the executive branch's federal budget 
proposal and the Congress’ appropriations 
response are written behind closed doors. 
America’s most important public decisions 
are reached in secret—implying that the 
public is either not sufficiently competent 
or trustworthy to have a say in such critical 
national choices. 

Recent opinion. polls published by Louis 
Harris reveal that the American public, in 
fact, does hold views which ought to play 
a prominent part in setting public priorities. 

For example, 61% of all Americans would 
like to see less federal money spent for na- 
tional defense and the space program; only 
14% want more resources devoted to these 
areas. Yet spending for both is expected to 
increase in the President’s forthcoming 
budget. 

Twice as many Americans oppose cutting 
funds for anti-poverty programs than favor 
cuts, Yet there are indications that there 
may be sizeable cutbacks in the war on 
poverty. 

Why then should public officials be sur- 
prised at the fact that a growing number of 
citizens feel alienated from their govern- 
ment? 

In composing its alternative federal 
budget, the Urban Coalition sought to dem- 
onstrate on a microcosmic level how the 
budget process could be opened to broad 
public participation. 

Our constituents—the members of the 
Coalition—were actively involved every step 
of the way. They initiated, rejected, revised 
and reexamined. No goal or concommitant 
allocation of resources was adopted without 
their careful scrutiny. Draft after draft was 
discussed at length with leaders representing 
business, labor, local government. Blacks, 
Mexican-Americans, American Indians, White 
ethnic groups, religion, education, youth, 
women, local Urban Coalitions, and social- 
welfare organizations. On January 11, the 
National Urban Coalition Steering Commit- 
tee culminated these months of deliberation 
by approving a statement of national prior- 
ities setting forth six major goals to pursue 
between now and 1976: 

To achieve full employment with a high 
level of economic growth and reasonable 
price stability—all of our other policy goals 
depend upon it. 

To provide all citizens with an equal op- 
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portunity to participate in American society 
and in the shaping of governmental decisions 
affecting their lives. 

To guarantee that no American will go 
without the basic necessities: food, shelter, 
health care, a healthy environment, personal 
safety, and an adequate income, 

To rectify the imbalance in revenues be- 
tween the federal government and state- 
and-local government. 

To assure adequate national security 
against military threats from abroad. 

To meet our obligations to assist in the 
economic development of the world’s lesser 
developed nations. 

Within the next two weeks the complete 
version of this alternative budget will be 
ready for release. I would be pleased to 
provide a copy to the Committee at that 
time for possible inclusion in the record. 

One central fact emerged from this budget- 
writing experience: proposals for solving 
major national problems are useless unless 
advanced in the context of the realities of 
the American economy and the federal 
budget. 

For example, everyone concedes that the 
financial plight of our states and cities is a 
critical national problem: projections of the 
1975 gap between state and local expendi- 
ture needs for providing high quality serv- 
ices and expected revenues range as high as 
$100 billion. And nearly everyone is pre- 
pared to place the provision of additional 
revenue to eliminate that gap high on the 
list of national priorities. 

But unless this commendable “wish” to 
rescue our states and cities is followed by 
concrete proposals for reallocating public 
resources, nothing is accomplished. This, I 
might add, is why we have so little to show 
for our urban restoration efforts in recent 
years other than volumes of rhetoric and 
broken promises. 

There are a number of possible strategies 
for filling this revenue gap expected by 
1975. President Nixon suggested the broad 
outlines of one approach in his State of the 
Union message last Friday. He proposed a 
25 percent increase in present federal aid to 
states and localities, with $5 billion of the 
total $7 billion in the form of “no-strings- 
attached” shared revenue distributed to 
States primarily on the basis of population. 

Final judgment on the proposal will have 
to await the announcement of more details. 
The President’s suggestions, properly struc- 
tured, could provide an important element 
in a federal effort to fill the present revenue 
gap. I would like to outline briefly a more 
comprehensive strategy for the next five 
years based on the Coalition’s alternative 
federal budget. For in order to deal with 
the fiscal problems of the states and cities 
on more than a piecemeal basis, a multi-year 
approach is necessary. 

Economic growth is the first prerequisite 
of our strategy. If the economy returns to a 
full employment level by 1973 and stays 
there, state and local tax revenue under ex- 
isting laws will increase by $6 billion a year 
as a result of increased corporate and per- 
sonal income. As you know, state and local 
tax revenue registered no growth in 1970 as a 
result of the stagnating national economy. 

Second, shifting certain present state and 
local expenditure responsibilities to the fed- 
eral level would reduce the gap substantially. 
State and local spending for welfare and 
Medicaid will reach approximately $30 billion 
by 1975. Our alternative federal budget pro- 
poses a cash assistance program and a Na- 
tional Health Insurance program to replace 
the present welfare system and Medicaid re- 
spectively. Both of these programs would be 
financed entirely by the federal government. 

This shifting of responsibilities would cut 
the revenue gap $30 billion by 1975. 

Third, we believe the federal government 
can and should expand its grant-in-aid pro- 
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grams to the states and localities. Subtract- 
ing current federal expenditures for welfare 
and Medicaid—programs whose costs would 
be absorbed in the future by our cash assist- 
ance and National Health Insurance propos- 
als—federal grants-in-aid now total $19 bil- 
lion. 

Our budget calls for increasing that total 
to $34 billion by 1975, a proposal which would 
reduce the projected 1975 revenue gap an- 
other $15 billion. 

Fourth, a public service employment pro- 
gram such as the one recently vetoed by 
President Nixon represents another impor- 
tant form of fiscal relief. It would provide 
states and cities with the funds to train and 
hire employees needed to staff essential serv- 
ices state and local budgets cannot now sup- 
port in areas of real demand such as health, 
education, police protection and pollution 
control. 

We recommend a public service employ- 
ment program by 1975 of 875,000 jobs at a cost 
to the federal government of $4 billion. 

Implementing all of the above proposals 
would still leave a sizeable disparity between 
state and local expenditure needs and reve- 
nues in 1975 should the states and localities 
succeed in substantially increasing the 
quality of their services. 

It is unrealistic to expect Washington to 
make good whatever difference remains even 
if federal resources of that magnitude were 
available. For Congress might understand- 
ably be hesitant to turn over huge sums of 
discretionary federal tax dollars without as- 
suring they contribute to the achievement of 
nationally defined objectives. 

Therefore it is highly probable that re- 
storing fiscal health to state and local gov- 
ernments will require increased revenue- 
raising efforts by these jurisdictions them- 
selves. The federal government can help and 
encourage. But it cannot and should not do 
the job alone. 

Accordingly, we are recommending two 
modest revenue sharing programs which will 
contribute to bridging the expenditure- 
revenue gap while providing incentives for 
states and cities to increase the yields from 
their own tax base: 

The first is a general sharing plan to divide 
$5 billion in federal revenue among those 
states with graduated state income taxes. 
States without such a tax would be ineligi- 
ble to receive any of these funds. Pass- 
through provisions to ensure the cities a fair 
share of the funds also would be mandatory. 

The second program is one of general aid 
to education. It would provide the states and 
localities with an additional $4 billion by 
1975. Like our general sharing plan, this 
education assistance would be tied to changes 
in state and local tax practices: under our 
proposal, states would have to assume at least 
55% of combined state and local education 
costs to be eligible. This would have the 
dual effect of reducing the pressure on over- 
burdened local property taxes while provid- 
ing public education a tax base with greater 
growth potential. 

Specifying the forms federal relief could 
take, however, is only half the task. Any 
responsible proposal for rescuing our states 
and cities from their financial duress must 
include a plan for raising the additional re- 
sources required for this fiscal relief as well 
as for the other expenditure increases we rec- 
ommend in our budget. 

To summarize, this additional revenue 
could be collected from the following four 
sources: 

First: vigorous national economic growth 
which would produce additional federal tax 
revenues of nearly $75 billion between now 
and 1975. 

Second: cuts in existing federal pr 
such as our recommendations to reduce the 
military budget $20 billion by 1975 and the 
agricultural subsidy program by $1 billion. 
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Third: elimination of inequities in the fed- 
eral tax system. 

And fourth: a federal 10% tax surcharge 
on personal and corporate income beginning 
in 1974 which, given our assumptions about 
economic growth and tax reform, would yield 
about $17 billion in additional federal reve- 
nues by 1975. Imposition of this surcharge 
would only make sense after we had returned 
to a full-employment economy and after re- 
form had rendered the federal income tax 
graduated in reality as well as in theory. 

Mr. Chairman, the content of this strategy 
is subject to debate. But the process for de- 
vising it is not. 

Public problems cannot be attacked na- 
tionally except in terms of conflicting needs 
competing for limited resources. At the na- 
tional level this means defining problems in 
the context of the entire federal budget; cal- 
culating expenditure decisions both in terms 
of available resources and spending alter- 
natives. 

Yet, as this Committee is well aware, Con- 


gress lacks a vantage point for such a com- 
prehensive view. For at no time is the federal 
budget considered in its entirety on Capitol 
Hill, 

Therefore, it is clear that a necessary con- 
dition for reordering national priorities must 
be the creation of appropriate structures in 
Congress for examining the budget as a 


whole. 

Towards this end, the National Urban Coa- 
lition will welcome the opportunity to pre- 
sent our alternative budget in public sessions 
before the full Appropriations Committee of 
each house. If the members of this Commit- 
tee believe it would be helpful to establish 
this precedent we would be pleased to have 
your assistance. 


LEGAL VIEW OF THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
April 2, 1969, Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, indicated that in 
his view the committee could resume con- 
sideration of the Genocide Convention at 
any time the members wished. He noted: 

The committee's disposition may be influ- 
enced if the American Bar Association were 
to recommend ratification. 


On December 9, 1969, the Section on 
Individual Rights and Responsibilities of 
the American Bar Association, under 
Chairman Jerome J. Shestack, recom- 
mended that the ABA house of delegates 
enact a resolution calling for the ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention by 
the Senate. The 4l-page report which 
accompanied the resolution expanded on 
five major areas: 

The Genocide Convention is a docu- 
ment of human liberty consistent with 
and in furtherance of the American tra- 
dition. 

An international convention or treaty 
is the most suitable form of addressing 
the dangers of genocide. 

The Genocide Convention properly 
focuses both on states, and on individuals. 

The Genocide Convention is in all re- 
spects consistent with the Constitution, 
the laws and the ideals of the United 
States. 

The Genocide Convention remains an 
issue of current importance. 

On February 19, 1970, just a few days 
before the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association was to vote on 
whether to change its position on the 
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subject of ratification, President Nixon 
requested the Senate to renew its con- 
sideration of the Genocide Convention 
and to grant its advice and consent to 
ratification. The President asserted: 

We should delay no longer in taking the 
final convincing step which would reaffirm 
that the United States remains as strongly 
opposed to the crime of genocide as ever. By 
giving its advice and consent to ratification 
of the Convention, the Senate of the United 
States will demonstrate unequivocally our 
country’s desire to participate in the building 
of international order based on law and 
justice. 


Secretary of State Rogers, in his re- 
port to the President on the Convention, 
recommended “an understanding to 
make clear that the U.S. Government 
understands and construes the words 
‘mental harm’ appearing in article II(9b) 
of this Convention to mean permanent 
impairment of mental facilities.” 

Unfortunately, on February 23, 1970, 
the American Bar Association house of 
delegates voted, 130 to 126, to adhere to 
its 1949 position against Senate ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee took action to reconsider 
the Convention. A special subcommittee 
of the Genocide Convention, chaired by 
Senator Frank CHURCH of Idaho, was ap- 
pointed on March 20. The subcommittee 
held hearings on April 24 and April 27, 
1970. In addition, hearings were briefly 
held on May 22, 1970. 

It is my intent this morning to answer 
some of the particular questions and ob- 
jections presented to the subcommittee 
as arguments against action on the Con- 
vention. 

I would first like to quote an observa- 
tion of my colleague from New York, 
Senator Javits, concerning this matter: 

The protection of human rights is indeed 
a matter of international concern. The 
United States has shown that it agrees with 
this view by ratifying the World War II peace 
treaties, The United Nations Charter, the 
Slavery Convention of 1926, and more re- 
cently the Supplementary Convention on 
Slavery (1967) and the Supplementary Con- 
vention on Refugees (1968). 


Charles Yost, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, testifying on April 24, 
1970: 

It is my strong belief that ratification of 
the Genocide Convention by the United 
States would substantially serve our na- 
tional interest in two ways: First, by its im- 
pact on world opinion, and second, by its 
impact on world law. 


It has been argued that under the 
Genocide Convention individuals as well 
as persons exercising governmental 
power would be subject to trial and 
punishment for offenses which have al- 
ways been regarded as matters falling 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
various nations. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser, Department of State, in a state- 
ment presented to the Genocide Conven- 
tion Committee, replied in part to the 
above criticism: 

I shall direct my comments to the types of 
acts the Convention deals with and to the 
ways in which such acts would be tried and 
punished. 
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In particular, the Ambassador wished 
to clear up any misunderstanding re- 
garding extradition. 

On the subject of U.S. interpretation 
and policy as regards extradition, he 
said: 

United States law provides for extradition 
only when there is an extradition treaty in 
force. The Convention does not purport to 
be an extradition treaty. It would require 
only that the United States provide for ex- 
tradition for genocide in new extradition 
treaties which we might negotiate or in 
revisions of existing extradition treaties. 


Mr. Aldrich added that there are no 
such treaties now in existence in any 
country; that is, those countries making 
genocide an extraditable offense. He as- 
sured the committee that the United 
States would not negotiate such treaties 
until Congress had passed legislation 
making genocide a crime in the United 
States because it was our policy not to 
make an offense extraditable unless it is 
a crime in both states involved. 

Another factor in any decision to nego- 
tiate an extradition treaty is whether the 
judicial process of the other country af- 
fords the persons who may be extradited 
& fair trial. Basic procedural protections 
have been built into the treaty at the 
beginning. For example: 

(1) any extradition treaty will require the 
State requesting extradition to produce suffi- 
cient evidence to persuade both a United 
States Court and the Executive that the per- 
son sought would be held for trial under 
United States Law if the offense has been 
committed here; 

(2) any extradition treaty will assure the 
person sought the right to the remedies and 
recourses provided by the law of the re- 
quested State (for example habeas corpus) 
and 

(3) any extradition treaty will preclude 
extradition when the person sought is under- 
going or has undergone trial in the United 
States for the same act. 


Mr, Aldrich also pointed out that in 
reference to article VI, on the trying of 
persons accused of genocide in the state 
where the act was committed, that— 

This provision contemplates the obligation 
of that State and does not exclude trial by 
other States having jurisdiction. The nego- 
tiating record of the Genocide Convention 
makes clear, in particular, that trial for acts 
committed in a foreign country could be held 
in the State of which the defendant is a 
national. We believe that the statute imple- 
menting the Convention should cover not 
only acts committed in the territory of the 
United States, but, in addition, acts com- 
mitted anywhere by American Nationals. 


In the event that a case is presented 
involving an American national before 
criminal proceedings have been initiated 
in the United States, we would reserve 
discretion to initiate proceedings our- 
selves, rather than extradite. 

Furthermore, in answer to questioning 
concerning the policy of the Department 
of State on ratification of the convention 
and congressional passage of implement- 
ing legislation called for in article V of 
the convention, Mr. Aldrich referred the 
subcommittee of the intentions of the 
State Department, as enunciated in a 
letter to the chairman, Senator FRANK 
CHURCH, of May 22, 1970, as follows: 

It is the Department’s intention to recom- 
mend to the President that this instrument 
of ratification to the Genocide Convention 
not be signed, and if signed not to be de- 
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posited, until after implementing legislation 
for the Convention has been enacted. 


The subcommittee chairman, Senator 
CHURCH, also pointed out some legal 
precedents which undertook to define and 
establish an international crime and the 
obligations assumed by each signatory to 
pass domestic law that would conform. 
The Convention of Slavery was cited and 
the State Department furnished for the 
record conventions to which the United 
States is a party and in which the United 
States has undertaken an international 
obligation to punish as certain crimes 
certain actions described therein. These 
included the four Geneva Conventions on 
Protection of War Victims (1949); the 
Convention for the Protection of Whal- 
ing (1935); the International Conven- 
tion for the Prevention of Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil (1954); and the single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, (1961). 

In summary, I would like to add the re- 
ply of the American Bar Association’s 
Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities: 

One criticism of the Convention arose out 
of the possibility that under Article VI, a 
person accused of genocide could be tried by 
an international penal tribunal possibly 
without trial by jury and other safeguards 
to which a United States citizen is entitled 
under the Constitution. Again, the answer 
is simple: No such tribunal has been estab- 
lished. If one were established, parties to the 
Genocide Convention would have the option 
whether to accept its jurisdiction or not. For 
the United States, that option would have to 
be independently exercised through the 
Treaty Power, that is only with the advise 
and consent of the Senate by two-thirds vote. 


Lastly, I sincerely doubt that a tri- 
bunal of International Law, set up under 
the auspices of the United Nations, would 
fail to have safeguards and protections 
inconsistent with the UN Charter or the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
In this sense, such a tribunal would un- 
doubtedly be consistent with the Ameri- 
can legacy of safeguarding each and 
every individual’s sacred rights and 
liberties. 

I again urge this body to ratify this 
extremely important document. Our fail- 
ure to do so can only set back the noble 
concept of international law and world 
peace. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a compilation of state- 
ments by administration officials relating 
to developments in Cambodia which was 
prepared by the Library of Congress at 
the request of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

U.S. Pontcy TOWARD CAMBODIA SINCE MARCH 
1970 
(Statements by President Nixon, Secretary of 
State Rogers, Secretary of Defense Laird) 
1970, PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 

March 21—News conference: 

“... wehave .. . established relations on 
a temporary basis with the government which 
has been selected by the Parliament and will 
continue to deal with that government as 
long as it appears to be the government of 
the nation. 
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. we respect Cambodia’s neutrality, 
We would hope that North Vietnam would 
take that same position in respecting its 
neutrality. And we hope that whatever gov- 
ernment eventually prevails there, that it 
would recognize that the United States’ in- 
terest is the protection of its neutrality.” 

April 30—Address to the Nation: 

“Ten days ago . . . I announced a decision 
to withdraw an additional 150,000 Americans 
from Vietnam over the next year. I said then 
that I was making that decision despite our 
concern over increased enemy activity in 
Laos, in Cambodia, and in South Vietnam. 

“+. I warned that if I concluded that 
increased enemy activity in any of these areas 
endangered the lives of Americans remain- 
ing in Vietnam, I would not hesitate to take 
strong and effective measures to deal with 
that situation. 

“Despite that warning, North Vietnam has 
increased its military aggression in all these 
areas, and particularly in Cambodia. ... 

“American policy since [1954] has been 
to scrupuously respect the neutrality of the 

people. ... 

“North Vietnam, however, 
spected that neutrality. ... 

“, .. North Vietnam has occupied mili- 
tary sanctuaries all along the Cambodian 
frontier with South Vietnam ... They are 
used for hit and run attacks on American 
and South Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam. ... 

“For 5 years, neither the United States 
nor South Vietnam has moved against these 
enemy sanctuaries because we did not wish 
to violate the territory of a neutral nation. 
Even after the Vietnamese Communists be- 
gan to expand these sanctuaries 4 weeks 
ago, we counseled patience to our South 
Vietnamese allies and imposed restraints on 
our own commanders... . 

“North Vietnam in the last 2 weeks has 
stripped away all pretense of respecting the 
sovereignty or the neutrality of Cambodia, 
Thousands of their soldiers are invading the 
country from the sanctuaries; they are en- 
circling the capital of Phnom Penh, Coming 
from these sanctuaries, as you see here, they 
have moved into Cambodia and are encircling 
the capital. 

“Cambodia, as a result of this, has sent 
out a call to the United States, to a number 
of other nations, for assistance. Because if 
this enemy effort succeeds, Cambodia would 
become a vast enemy staging area and a 
springboard for attacks on South Vietnam 
along 600 miles of frontier—a refuge where 
enemy troops could return from combat with- 
out fear of retaliation. ... 

“Now confronted with this situation, we 
have three options. 

“First, we can do nothing, Well the ulti- 
mate result of that course of action is 
clear... .. 

“If North Vietnam also occupied this whole 
band in Cambodia, or the entire country, 
it would mean that South Vietnam was com- 
pletely outflanked and the forces of Ameri- 
cans in this area, as well as the South Viet- 
namese, would be in an untenable military 
position. 

“Our second choice is to provide massive 
military assistance to Cambodia itself. Now 
unfortunately, while we deeply sympathize 
with the plight of 7 million Cambodians 
whose country is being invaded, massive 
amounts of military assistance could not be 
rapidly and effectively utilized by the small 
Cambodian Army against the immediate 
threat. 

“With other nations, we shall do our best 
to provide the small arms and other equip- 
ment which the Cambodian Army of 40,000 
needs and can use for its defense, But the 
aid we will provide will be limited to the 
purpose of enabling Cambodia to defend its 
neutrality and not for the purpose of making 
it an active belligerent on one side or the 
other. 

“Our third choice is to go to the heart of 

the trouble. That means cleaning out major 


“ 


has not re- 
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North Vietnamese and Vietcong occupied 
territories ... 

“Now faced with these three options, this 
is the decision I have made. 

“In cooperation with the armed forces of 
South Vietnam, attacks are being launched 
this week to clean out major enemy sanc- 
tuaries on the Cambodian-Vietnam border. 

“A major responsibility for the ground op- 
erations is being assumed by South Viet- 
mamese forces. For example, the attacks in 
several areas, including the Parrot’s Beak 
that I referred to a moment ago, are ex- 
clusively Scuth Vietnamese ground opera- 
tions under South Vietnamese command 
with the United States providing air and 
logistical support. . . 

“Tonight, American and South Vietnamese 
units will attack the headquarters for the 
entire Communit military operation in South 
Vietnam. This key control center has been 
occupied by the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong for 5 years in blatant violation of Cam- 
bodia’s neutrality. 

“This is not an invasion of Cambodia. The 
areas in which these attacks will be launched 
are completely occupied and controlled by 
North Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is not 
to occupy the areas. Once enemy forces are 
driven out of these sanctuaries and once 
their military supplies are destroyed, we will 
withdraw. 

“These actions are in no way directed at 
the security interests of any nation... 

“We take this action not for the purpose of 
expanding the war into Cambodia but for the 
purpose of ending the war in Vietnam and 
winning the just peace we all desire.” 

“I know that what I have done will ac- 
complish the goals that they [those who 
protest] want. It will shorten this war. It 
will reduce American casualties. It will allow 
us to go forward with our withdrawal pro- 
gram .. . It will in my opinion serve the 
cause of a just peace in Vietnam.... 

“I found that the action that the enemy 
had taken in Cambodia would leave the 240,- 
000 Americans who would be there a year 
from now without many combat troops to 
help defend them, would leave them in an 
untenable position, That is why I had to 
act.... 

Q. “Do the South Vietnamese abide by the 
same pull-out deadline as you have laid 
down for the American forces?” 

The President. “No, they do not. I would 
expect that the South Vietnamese would 
come out approximately at the same time 
that we do because when we come out our 
logistical support and air support will also 
come out with them. 

“The action actually is going faster than 
we had anticipated. The middle of next 
week the first units, American units, will 
come out. The end of next week the second 
group of American units will come out... 
Americans of all kinds, including advisers, 
will be out of Cambodia by the end of 
June.... 

“. .. it is my belief, based on what we 
have accomplished to date, that we have 
bought at least 6 months and probably 8 
months of time for the training of the 
ARVN, the Army of South Vietnam. We have 
also saved, I think, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of Americans ... by buying time, it 
means that if the enemy does come back 
into those sanctuaries next time, the South 
Vietnamese will be strong enough and well 
trained enough to handle it alone. 

“I should point out too, that they are han- 
dling a majority of the assignment now in 
terms of manpower. 

Q. “What is your policy toward Cambodia's 
future?” 

The President. “The United States is, of 
course, interested in the future of Cambo- 
dia. . . . However, the United States, as I 
indicated in what is called the Guam or 
Nixon Doctrine, cannot take the responsibil- 
ity and should not take the responsibility 
in the future to send American men in to 
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defend the neutrality of countries that are 
unable to defend themselves. 

“In this area, what we have to do is to go 
down the diplomatic trail... [to find] 
methods through which the neutrality of 
countries like Cambodia and Laos, who can- 
not possibly defend themselves, to see that 
that neutrality is guaranteed without hav- 
ing the intervention of foreign forces.” 

June 3—Report to the Nation: 

“. . . Between April 20 and April 30, Com- 
munist forces launched a series of attacks 
against a number of key cities in neutral 
Cambodia. Their objective was unmistaka- 
ble—to link together bases they had main- 
tained in Cambodia for 5 years in violation 
of Cambodian neutrality. ... 

“This posed an unacceptable threat to our 
remaining forces in South Vietnam... . 

“I directed that American troops join the 
South Vietnamese in destroying these major 
enemy bases along the Cambodian fron- 
tier. ... 

“As of today I can report that all of our 
major military objectives have been 
achieved. ... 

“General Abrams advises me that 17,000 
of the 31,000 Americans who entered Cam- 
bodia have already returned to Vietnam. The 
remainder will return by the end of this 
month. This includes all American air sup- 
port, logistics, and military advisory per- 
sonnel. 

“The only remaining American activity in 
Cambodia after July 1 will be air missions 
to interdict the movement of enemy troops 
and material where I find that is necessary 
to protect the lives and security of our men 
in South Vietnam. 

“Our discussions with the South Vietnam- 
ese Government indicate that their primary 
objective remains the security of South Viet- 
nam, and that their activity in Cambodia in 
the future—after their withdrawal from the 
sanctuaries—will be determined by the ac- 
tions of the enemy in Cambodia. 

“When this operation was announced, the 
critics charged that it would increase Ameri- 
can casualties, that it would widen the war, 
that it would lengthen our involvement, that 
it might postpone troop withdrawals. But 
the operation was undertaken for precisely 
the opposite reasons—and it has had precisely 
the opposite effect. ... 

“_.. Sixty percent of all the troops involved 
in the Cambodian operations were South 
Vietnamese. The effectiveness, the skill, the 
valor with which they fought far exceeded 
our expectations. Confidence and morale in 
the South Vietnamese Army has been greatly 
bolstered. This operation has clearly demon- 
strated that our Vietnamization program is 
succeeding... . 

“Secretary Rogers and I have been par- 
ticularly encouraged by the resolve of 11 
Asian countries at the Djakarta Conference 
to seek a solution to the problem of Cam- 
bodia. Cambodia offers an opportunity for 
these 11 Asian nations, as well as other 
countries of the area, to cooperate in sup- 
porting the Cambodian Government's effort 
to maintain Cambodia's neutrality, its inde- 
pendence, and its territorial integrity. We 
shall do what we can to make it possible for 
these Asian initiatives to succeed.” 

June 30—Report by the President: 

“Together with the South Vietnamese, the 
Armed Forces of the United States have just 
completed successfully the destruction of 
enemy base areas along the Cambodian-South 
Vietnam frontier. All American troops have 
withdrawn from Cambodia on the schedule 
announced at the start of the operation. 

“The allied sweeps into the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong base areas along the 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese border: 

Will save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

Will assure that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam can proceed 
on schedule; 
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Will enable our program of Vietnamiza- 
tion to continue on its current timetable; 

Should enhance the prospects for a just 

peace. ... 
“In assessing the April 30 decision to move 
against the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, four basic facts 
must be remembered. 

“It was North Vietnam—not we—which 
brought the Vietnam War into Cambodia. ... 

“It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed to 
the downfall of Prince Sihanouk... . 

“It was the government appointed by 
Prince Sihanouk and ratified by the Cam- 
bodian National Assembly—not a group of 
usurpers—which overthrew him with the ap- 
proval of the National Assembly... . 

“It was the major expansion of enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint and 
attack the Communist base areas... . 

“The prospect suddenly loomed of Cambo- 
dia’s becoming virtually one large base area 
for attack anywhere into South Vietnam 
along the 600 miles of the Cambodian fron- 
tier. J... 

“We thus faced a rapidly changing military 
situation from that which existed on April 


“Our military response to the enemy’s es- 
calation was measured in every respect. It 
was a limited operation for a limited period 
of time with limited objectives. .. . 

“We have eliminated an immediate threat 
to our forces and to the security of South 
Vietnam—and produced the prospect of fewer 
American casualties in the future... . 

“We have ended the concept of Cambodian 
sanctuaries, immune from attack, upon 
which the enemy military had relied for five 
years.... 

“Now that our ground forces and our logis- 
tic and advisory personnel have all been 
withdrawn, what will be our future policy 
for Cambodia? 

“The following will be the guidelines of our 
policy in Cambodia: 

1. There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
our Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

2. There will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian units. 

3. We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian Government—air interdic- 
tion missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cam- 
bodia toward South Vietnam and to re- 
establish base areas relevant to the war in 
Vietnam. We do this to protect our forces in 
South Vietnam. 

4. We will turn over material captured in 
the base areas in Cambodia to the Cambodian 
Government to help it defend its neutrality 
and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to the 
Cambodian Government in the form of small 
arms and relatively unsophisticated equip- 
ment in types and quantities suitable for 
their army. To date we have supplied about 
$5 million of these items principally in the 
form of small arms, mortars, trucks, aircraft 
parts, communications equipment and medi- 
cal supplies. 

6. We will encourage other countries of the 
region to give diplomatic support to the in- 
dependence and neutrality of Cambodia. We 
welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group of 
countries to mobilize world opinion and en- 
courage Asian cooperation to this end. 

7. We will encourage and support the ef- 
forts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 
plaud the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and inde- 
pendence. ... 

“Our understanding of Saigon’s intentions 
is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready 
to prevent reestablishment of base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Viet- 
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mamese civilians and to respond selectively 
to appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be launched 
from within South Vietnam. There will be 
no U.S. air or logistics support. There will not 
be U.S. advisers on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Vietnamese 
forces are to leave Cambodia. 

5. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization within 
their country. Whatever actions are taken in 
Cambodia will be consistent with this ob- 
jective... .” 

July 1— Television interview: 

Q. “Do you feel that you can give cate- 
gorical assurances now that we will not 
send ground troops back into Cambodia no 
matter what?” 

The President. “I can say now that we 
have no plans to send American ground 
forces into Cambodia. We have no plans to 
send any advisers into Cambodia. We have 
plans only to maintain the rather limited 
diplomatic establishment that we have in 
Phnom Penh and I see nothing that will 
change that at this time... . 

“The President of the United States has 
no intention to send ground forces back 
into Cambodia, and I do not believe that 
there will be any necessity to do so. 

“When you say, can I be pinned down to 
say that under no circumstances would the 
United States ever do anything, I would not 
say that, but I will say that our plans do 
not countenance it, we do not plan on it, 
and under the circumstances, I believe that 
the success of the operation which we have 
undertaken, as well as what the South Viet- 
namese will be able to do, will make it un- 
necessary... . 

“With regard to the South Vietnamese [in 
Cambodia], I pointed out on April 30th that 
our air support would stop and there would 
be no advisers with the South Vietnamese, 
that any activities of the South Vietnamese 
after we left would have to be on their 
own. ... 

“Cambodia is in the same category as 
Indonesia. It is a neutral country. It is a 
nonaligned country. We have no treaty with 
it. 

“As far as Cambodia is concerned, our 
only commitment to Cambodia is the com- 
mitment that the United States for 190 years 
has held to the principle of international law 
that a country that chooses to be neutral 
should have its neutrality respected. 

“Now that means that we are furnishing, as 
you know, small arms to them for their own 
defense. It means that, in addition to that, 
we are trying to give them the moral sup- 
port that we can. We are supporting the ini- 
tiative of the 11 Asian nations who are at- 
tempting to stand with that government in 
its neutrality, but as far as military support, 
the United States moving forces into Cam- 
bodia for the purpose of helping them de- 
fend against enemy attack—that we are not 
required to do under treaty and that we do 
not intend to do... . 

“...I am not as bearish as some com- 
mentators have been about the future of 
Cambodia. If I could digress a moment, I 
think this is a question that our listeners 
would be interested in—Cambodia’s chances 
of surviving as a neutral country are infinitely 
better now than they were on April 30th. 
And they are better, first, because the North 
Vietnamese have a 600-mile supply line 
rather than a 40-mile supply line back to 
the sanctuaries which we have destroyed. 

“They are better, also, because the Cam- 
bodian Government has far more support 
among the people, and the reporters from 
Phnom Penh generally have reported that. 
They are better, too, because the Cambodian 
Government also has support from the 11 
Asian nations, representing 300 million peo- 
ple, and I think also they are better for 
the reason that the South Vietnamese have 
been very effective when they have taken on 
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the North Vietnamese in the Cambodian 
area. ... 

“. . . we do not plan to go back into 
Cambodia. We do plan, however, and I will 
use this power—I am going to use, as I 
should, the air power of the United States 
to interdict all flows of men and supplies 
which I consider are directed toward South 
Vietnam. 

“That is my role of defending American 
men. ... 

Q. “Mr, President, in view of the Cooper- 
Church Amendment passed yesterday in the 
Senate, do you feel now obliged to suspend 
the negotiations with Thailand about our 
paying and equipping their troops that they 
were going to send into Cambodia?” 

The President. “Fortunately, our Found- 
ing Fathers had great wisdom when they set 
up two Houses of Congress. . . 

“I think the performance of the Senate 
over the past seven weeks, going up and 
down the hill on Cooper-Church, has not 
particularly distinguished that august body, 
and the Cooper-Church that came out was 
not a particularly precise document, and 
was somewhat ambiguous. 

“Now, fortunately, it now goes to the 
House ... And I believe that the conference 
of the Senate and the House, when they 
consider all of these factors, will first be 
sure that the power of the President of the 
United States to protect American forces 
whenever they come into attack is in no 
way jeopardized. ... 

“If this [the Cambodian operation] had 
been what some thought it was, an attempt 
to expand the war into Cambodia, to launch 
a war into Cambodia, then of course, I would 
have gone to the Senate. You can be sure 
that in my administration we are not going 
to get involved in any more Vietnams where 
we do not get the approval of the Congress. 
I will not do this because I think we need 
Congressional support for our actions, and 
I trust we do not have to go to the Congress 
for that kind of support. 

“But when we have this limited, very 
precise action which was limited in terms 
of the time, limited in terms of 21 miles as 
far as we were going to go, and which had 
for its purpose the protecting of American 
lives, I had to take the action when I did...” 

October 7—Address to the Nation: 

“When I authorized operations against the 
enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia last April, 
I also directed that an intensive effort be 
launched to develop new approaches for 
peace in Indochina. ... 

“I am tonight announcing new proposals 
for peace in Indochina. 

“This new peace initiative has been dis- 
cussed with the Governments of South Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. All support it. ... 

“First, I propose that all armed forces 
throughout Indochina cease firing their 
weapons and remain in the positions they 
now hold. ... 

“A cease-fire should encompass not only 
the fighting in Vietnam but in all of Indo- 
china. Conflicts in this region are closely re- 
lated. ... 

“A second point of the new initiative for 
peace is this: 

“I propose an Indochina Peace Conference 

. North Vietnamese troops are not only 
infiltrating, crossing borders and establishing 
bases in South Vietnam—they are carrying 
on their aggression in Laos and Cambodia 
as well. 

“An international conference is needed to 
deal with the conflict in all three states of 
Indochina. The war in Indochina has been 
proved to be of one piece; tt cannot be cured 
by treating only one of its areas of out- 
break. 

“The essential elements of the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962 remain valid as a 
basis for settlement of problems. 

November 18—Message to the Congress 
Proposing Supplemental Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations: 
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“The operations in the Cambodian border 
sanctuaries in May and June helped assure 
the continued success of Vietnamization and 
of our troop withdrawal programs. As we 
knew at the time would be the case, the 
operations seriously impaired the enemy's 
ability to operate in South Vietnam, and 
contributed to the progress which has re- 
duced our casualties there to the lowest level 
since 1965. Continuing operations by South 
Vietnamese and Cambodian forces in the 
border areas will make possible continued 
progress. 

“Cambodia itself has mobilized its own 
manpower and resources in defense of its 
independence and neutrality. ... It is es- 
sential that we supplement Cambodia's own 
efforts by providing resources which are 
critically needed to enable it to continue to 
defend itself. Its ability to do so is a vital 
element in the continued success of Viet- 
namization. 

“Cambodia's needs have been urgent, and 
as Congress has been informed, I have di- 
rected that funds be transferred from other 
already severely limited programs to meet 
these critical needs. I am requesting $100 
million to restore funds to such vital pro- 
grams as those for Taiwan, Greece and 
Turkey. ... 

“To meet Cambodia's urgent needs for the 
remainder of this fiscal year, I require that 
the Congress provide $155 million in new 
funds to be directly allocated to the Cam- 
bodian program. . 

December 10—News conference: 

Q. ". . . Can you foresee any circumstances 
whatever under which we would use ground 
troops in Cambodia?” 

The President. “None whatever... . 

Q. “Mr. President, how do you plan to keep 
your quarter billion dollar aid program for 
Cambodia from escalating into a guarantee 
of the survival of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment?” 

The President. “The quarter billion dollar 
aid program for Cambodia is, in my opinion, 
probably the best investment in foreign as- 
sistance that the United States has made 
in my political lifetime. 

“The Cambodians, a people, 7 million only, 
neutralists previously, untrained, are tying 
down 40,000 trained North Vietnamese reg- 
ulars. If those North Vietnamese weren't in 
Cambodia, they'd be over killing Americans. 
That investment of $250 million in small 
arms of aid to Cambodia so that they can 
defend themselves against a foreign aggres- 
sor—this is no civil war, it has no aspect of 
a civil war—the dollars we send to Cam- 
bodia saves American lives and enables us to 
bring Americans home. .. .” 
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March 23—News conference: 

“In Cambodia we recognize the neutrality, 
sovereignty and independence of Cambodia. 
We had nothing to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the events that transpired in Cambodia. 
We would hope that the events that trans- 
pired in Cambodia will not cause the war to 
be widened in any way . . . our program in 
South Vietnam ... will not be affected by 
the events in Cambodia. ane. 

Q. “Regarding the neutrality of Cambodia, 
I believe the policy of the United States still 
is to sanction American troops going across 
the border if they are threatened. Does this 
in any way compromise U.S. respect for the 
neutrality and sovereignty of Cambodia?” 

A. “Not at all; and I don’t believe that 
any troops, since the change of government, 
have gone into Cambodia. But we respect 
fully the neutrality of Cambodia and its 
territorial independence . . . Cambodia has 
not made any request for military assist- 
ance . . . No request has been made, and we 
don’t anticipate that any request will be 
made... .” 

Q. “Do you endorse the idea of having the 
Icc return to Cambodia to check on what 
is happening?” 

A. “Well, we don’t endorse it, because this 
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is a proposa: made by Cambodia without any 
discussion with us or any activity on our 
part at all. As I say, this is a problem that 
primarily concerns Cambodia. We do think 
it is a very sensible idea. ...” 

Q. “Is military aid [to Cambodia] incon- 
sistent with neutrality?” 

A. “No, I didn't say that neutrality and 
aid were inconsistent ... Cambodia has 
not requested any such aid and we don’t 
anticipate they will. If they do, we will have 
to consider it on its merits.” 

April 18—Speech to the Cornell Alumni 
Association: 

“The rise of Cambodian hostility over the 
North Vietnamese presence came rapidly and 
dramatically. Most governments, including 
ours, were surprised at the ouster of Prince 
Sihanouk by the Cambodian Parliament. This 
was an internal Cambodian development... 
the Cambodian government remained com- 
mitted to a policy of neutrality and did not 
seek alliance with the West. 

“A year ago, before we reestablished diplo- 
matic relations with Cambodia with a small 
mission, we affirmed publicly our recognition 
and respect for the ‘sovereignty, independ- 
ence, neutrality, and territorial integrity’ of 
Cambodia within its present frontiers. The 
policy we expressed toward Cambodia then 
remains our policy toward Cambodia now... 
We respect recent Cambodian proposals to 
seek diplomatic measures of protection 
through United Nations actions and through 
& return of the International Control Com- 
mission established by the 1954 Geneva 
accords.... 

“The possibility of overt warfare in 
Cambodia [has] understandably caused con- 
cern among Americans. They ask if the war 
in Southeast Asia is widening ... They 


wonder if this means that the period of 
American involvement will be lengthened 
... The objective of the Nixon administra- 
tion is to avoid both these results. 


“It is true, of course, that we cannot be 
indifferent to the military pressures by North 
Vietnam on the independence and neutrality 
of Laos and Cambodia. They affect the safety 
of our own forces in South Vietnam ... We 
continue to believe that an ultimate settle- 
ment to the Vietnamese war must take Laos 
and Cambodia into account. However, we are 
determined not to reverse the long-term di- 
rection of our policy toward fostering more 
self-reliance among Asian states... ." 

April 25—Speech to American Society of 
International Law: 

.., The violations of those accords [1954 
Geneva accords] by North Vietnam in Laos 
and Cambodia are explicit, uncontested, 
open, and without any shred of international 
sanction, Is it not time for nations which 
are signatures to international agreements 
actively to support them?....” 

May 3—Television interview: 

“The reason [for the Cambodian oper- 
ation] was to protect the lives and safety 
of American men fighting in Vietnam . .. It’s 
limited in the extent, purpose and duration 
... We're not going to exceed those limita- 
tions of the sanctuaries on the border... the 
purpose is to destroy the sanctuaries them- 
selves ... The President has made it clear 
that it’s not going to last more than 6 to 8 
weeks at the most... At that point the 
American troops and the South Vietnamese 
troops will withdraw from Cambodia... . 

“We made every possible effort to get nego- 
tiations started in good faith, negotiations 
dealing with Laos and Cambodia ... We 
would hope, now that it’s clear that the 
North Vietnamese have invaded Cambodia 
and it’s clear that we've taken this action, 
that all states would become interested in 
discussing what they can do to guarantee 
the neutrality of Cambodia. ... 

. .. this is a limited action. If we were 
going to stay in Cambodia on any sort of a 
permanent condition, permanently, or even 
of longer duration, then obviously we’d have 
to have the support of the American people. 
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But I think the American people are going to 
support the President... .” 

May 13—News conference: 

“What is the policy of the United States 
Government on South Vietnamese military 
assistance or cooperation with the Lon Nol 
government in Cambodia?” 

A. “There is some cooperation between the 
two governments. Naturally, we encourage 
that. The whole Nixon doctrine as pronounced 
at Guam is that the Asians should work 
with each other to take care of their com- 
mon problems ...I think there's a limit 
to what we should say about what South 
Vietnamese troops are going to do. Originally, 
it was contemplated that most of the troops 
would be out of Cambodia by the end of 
July, but I don’t know that I'd want to make 
a commitment on behalf of the South Viet- 
namese ... the American troops will be out 
of Cambodia by the Ist of July and all the 
American troops will be out, including ad- 
visers. .: . 

“I said that if we did that, if we got in- 
volved in the support of the present govern- 
ment of Cambodia or any other government, 
that it would be inconsistent with the policy 
of the government ...to withdraw our 
troops in an orderly way from South Viet- 
man... the United States has no inten- 
tion of getting involved in Cambodia with 
American troops in support of the present 
government of Cambodia or any other gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. ... 

“Are we concerned if South Vietnam be- 
comes active in Cambodia with their troops, 
if that will make it more difficult for us to 
withdraw our troops from South Vietnam 

. Yes, we have made that point to South 
Vietnam, and they fully understand that. In 
other words, that is not going to disrupt 
the Vietnamization program. 

Q. “Could you clarify for us the operation 
off oe coast of Cambodia. . . .?” 

A. “Its purpose is limited. Its purpose is to 
intercept shipments of ammunition and sup- 
plies to the base areas in Cambodia which 
would be conducted by the North Vietnamese 
or the Vietcong. It does not apply to other 
powers, it applies only to reshipment of 
supplies and ammunition to sanctuary 
areas. ... 

“How the Cambodians and the South Viet- 
namese cooperate in the future is going to 
have to be worked out between them. Ob- 
viously, we will play a role in that; but 
whatever role we played would not be incon- 
sistent with the policy we have announced, 
of getting out. ... 

Q. “Are all those American operations, in- 
cluding the coastal patrols, to be stopped, as 
far as the Cambodian theater of operation is 
concerned, by the end of June?” 

A. “Well, I wouldn’t want to say that. I 
think we've said enough when we've said 
what we are going to stop. 

“Insofar as the riverine operation is con- 
cerned, the Americans have not exceeded the 
21-mile limit, and we don’t intend to. 

“Insofar as getting Americans out of the 
river in Cambodia is concerned, the answer 
is: ‘Yes, that would be included.’ 

“So far as patrolling international waters 
is concerned, that’s different. I'm not sure 
what we will do. My guess would be that we 
will continue. We have had a patrol of in- 
ternational waters all the time—this is just 
extending it a little bit—so I don’t want to 
make any predictions about that. . . . 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, are you ruling out—or 
not ruling out—U.S. air activity over Cam- 
bodia past the June 30 deadline?” 

A. “No, I haven’t ruled it out at all. We had 
air activity over Cambodia before the change 
of the government, and we haven’t said any- 
thing one way or the other about it. 

Q. “And it also seems possible that the air 
support, however, interdicting the sanctuar- 
ies may continue. What about airpower in 
support of the Cambodian effort?” 

A. “Well, that would apply, too. We don’t 
intend to become involved militarily in the 
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support of the Lon Nol government or any 
other government. ... 

“Now, in terms of assistance, military as- 
sistance by way of supplies or otherwise, the 
President has announced that we are going to 
provide some assistance consistent with the 
present authority that we have. 

“Obviously, any larger program would re- 
quire congressional approval. I don't think we 
have crossed that bridge. We have no present 
plans to embark on that kind of a program. 

Q. “What you're ruling out, only, is that 
we will not get involved directly, militarily, 
in supporting the Lon Nol government. 

A. “That’s correct... .” 

June 8—"Face the Nation”: 

“We certainly hope that the government 
[of Cambodia] doesn’t fall; but the President 
has made it perfectly clear .. . that we will 
not support the Lon Nol government with 
U.S. troops. . . 

“It is possible that the war will be fought 
in a different place and it is possible that it 
will continue with South Vietnamese forces 
and Cambodian forces, and even possibly 
Thai forces, fighting a common enemy. But 
that doesn’t mean that the United States 
forces will be enmeshed in a combat in Cam- 
bodia.... 

“I think it is interesting that for the first 
time the countries in the area—Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, and South Viet-Nam—are 
all working together... . 

“The South Vietnamese have made it clear 
that if the enemy tries to return to the sanc- 
tuaries, they will reenter the sanctuaries. ... 

“If the government of Cambodia came into 
Communist hands, it would be an unfavor- 
able development. We would hope that that 
doesn’t happen. 

Q. “Would it be ‘unacceptable’ ”? 

Secretary Rogers: “No, not unacceptable in 
the sense that we would use American forces 
to support the government... . 

Q. “Then it is irrevocable that there will 
never again be American troops used in Cam- 
bodia, no matter what?” 

Secretary Rogers: “There is no intention of 
using American forces in Cambodia. .. . Our 
forces are going to be out of Cambodia by 
June 30. We will have no military people 
there at all, advisers or anything else. And we 
have no intention of having any American 
forces return to Cambodia. Now, South Viet- 
namese forces may return. The President said 
we may use air interdiction to protect our 
forces, but we will not use American forces 
in Cambodia. If we did, it would enlarge the 
war, and it might mean that we'd be there on 
a semi-permanent basis, and we're not going 
to do that... .” 

June 9—Statement before House Foreign 
Affairs Committee: 

“The President decided that an attack on 
the sanctuaries was necessary so that Viet- 
namization and the withdrawal of our forces 
from Viet-Nam could proceed. As far as 
Cambodia is concerned, we want for it 
what it wants for itself—to be free, sov- 
ereign, neutral, and unmolested. 

“Our operations, as the President said 
last Wednesday, have achieved our major 
military objectives and will facilitate and 
ensure the success of our overall Viet-Nam 
policy. I might add that the effectiveness 
with which the South Vietnamese have 
fought in Cambodia increases our confi- 
dence that Vietnamization is the right 
course to follow. . . .” 

June 25—News conference: 

“The President’s policy on air interdic- 
tion is that at the present time and after 
our troops leave Cambodia, our Air Force 
will be used, be permitted to interdict the 
supply lines and communication lines in 
Cambodia. ... 

“It is obvious, of course, that there will 
be times when, in the process of interdicting 
supply lines or communication lines of the 
enemy, that that will be of direct benefit 
to the present government in Cambodia. 
But I think the main thrust of our policy 
is to use our Air Force for the purpose of 
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interdicting supply lines and communica- 
tion lines to protect Americans in South 
Viet-Nam. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, I believe yesterday a 
spokesman for the Cambodian Military 
Command stated that American fighter 
bombers were fiying missions in direct sup- 
port of Cambodian forces. Now, was he 
mistaken, or do I perceive a change in our 
policy?” 

A. “. . . I think that I can see very well 
why a Cambodian might think it was help- 
ful to the government when we fiy those 
missions. 

“But our purpose is to interdict com- 
munications and supply lines of the enemy. 
As I say, that’s our purpose. That is our 
policy. Obviously, it may have a dual bene- 
fit; it may serve our purposes and at the 
same time serve the Cambodian Govern- 
ment. ... 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, you said that the main 
purpose of American air activity in Cambodia 
would be to protect American troops in South 
Viet-Nam, Is it not essential to the security 
of American troops that the government of 
Lon Nol, or at least some government not un- 
friendly totally to the United States, remain 
in Phnom Penh?” 

A. “I’m not sure it’s essential, but obvi- 
ously it’s quite helpful if the government in 
Cambodia is neutralist and if there’s stability 
in Cambodia... . 

“Obviously, we have a great interest in the 
welfare of people all over the world, and we 
are assisting in some ways in Cambodia. But 
our purpose was not to affect the course of 
events in Cambodia as far as politics are 
concerned, ... 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, if it is our policy to de- 
sire a neutral or friendly government in 
Cambodia, are we willing to provide arms and 
money to keep such a government in power?” 

A. “We have encouraged Asian nations to 
do what they could to help other Asian na- 
tions. We are encouraged by the fact that 
Cambodia, for the first time in many years, 
has friendly relations and diplomatic rela- 
tions with all of its neighbors. .. . 

“As you know, the United States has pro- 
vided, and is providing now, assistance to 
Cambodia. In this fiscal year it’s amounted 
to $7.9 million, and we are now considering 
the program for next year. We do want to do 
what we can to support the neutrality of 
Cambodia, but we wanf to be sure that it’s 
not done in a manner which suggests that 
we take over the responsibility militarily to 
maintain any government in office. We would 
hope, and we are somewhat encouraged by 
events, that Cambodia will remain neu- 
tral.... 

Q. “Can you state, Mr. Secretary, that 
American aircraft or American pilots will not 
fiy close air support for Cambodian units or 
South Vietnamese units defending Cam- 
bodian positions?” 

A. “Iam not going to make any statement 
that might limit the use of our airpower ex- 
cept what I have already said. And I don't 
see any reason why the United States should 
constantly be put in the position where we 
tell the enemy exactly what we are going to 
do. Our policy is as I have stated. And we 
also have said that we would expect that 
most of the air flights of that type will be 
flown by South Vietnamese forces. . . . 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, can you tell us the 
status of negotiations to send Thai troops 
into Cambodia to support the government?” 

A. “Well, Thailand now has that under 
consideration. Whether they will, and to 
what extent, and so forth, they haven’t made 
a decision on it yet. So we haven’t made any 
decisions on our support. 

“If we support Thai troops in Cambodia, 
we would have to do it from Cambodian MAP 
funds, ...” 

July 7—Conference for Editors and Broad- 
casters: 

“Our purpose in Cambodia was limited— 
to strike the North Vietnamese sanctuaries 
which were used by the enemy to conduct 
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the war in Viet-Nam and to capture and to 
destroy his supplies and equipment... . 

“The military operations in Cambodia, we 
believe, have succeeded. First, the capacity 
of the enemy to conduct attacks against our 
forces in Viet-Nam has been severely dam- 
aged. Two, there has been a dramatic in- 
crease in the confidence and capability of 
the South Vietmamese forces. And three, 
prospects for the Vietnamization program 
have been increased, ... 

“The North Vietnamese are attempting to 
use Cambodian territory to reestablish their 
disrupted lines of supplies and communica- 
tion to carry on the war in South Viet-Nam. 
American airpower is being used to frustrate 
these efforts. President Thieu has said that 
South Vietnamese forces may continue to 
engage the enemy in Cambodia; thus—and 
I think this is a point that should be under- 
scored—thus the enemy can no longer count 
on a safe haven in Cambodia to attack our 
forces. ... 

“We are providing limited amounts of 
small arms to the Cambodians and will con- 
tinue to provide additional amounts of arms 
and other equipment to help them maintain 
their independence and neutrality. 

“We support and encourage Cambodia’s 
expressed desire to remain neutral. We have 
no other objective than to have its neu- 
trality respected by all nations. We have no 
desire to associate it with SEATO or to seek 
to have it aligned with ourselves or with 
anyone else... . 

“Some have asked if our efforts in Cam- 
bodia modified our basic policy in Viet-Nam. 
The answer is no, We will, of course, adjust 
our actions in the light of events, and Presi- 
dent Nixon has made it clear that if the 
enemy takes action which endangers our 
troops, he will respond. But our policy re- 
mains constant: We would prefer a nego- 
tiated settlement which results in all foreign 
troops leaving South Viet-Nam.... 

“The situation in Cambodia has, of course, 
highlighted the regional aspects of the Viet- 
Nam war.... 

“We are continuing to press our effort for 
negotiations on the problems of Indo- 
china. ... 

“There’s nothing about a war that’s pleas- 
ant, and we have made every effort to avoid 
any civilian casualties, And certainly in Cam- 
bodia we've made very strenuous efforts to 
be sure that they wouldn’t occur. 

“But the Government of the United States 
regrets the whole war. ... 

“We believe ... that the difference be- 
tween the future and the past is that in the 
future they [the Communists] will have to 
face Cambodian troops, South Vietnamese 
troops, and possibly interdiction by Ameri- 
can airpower—whereas before, they could 
maintain these sanctuaries with complete 
safety. They didn’t have to concern them- 
selves with the safety of their bases, which 
probably was an anomaly of warfare... . 

Q. “If the war goes badly against the pres- 
ent government in Cambodia, and if the 
Communists win, as they seem to be doing 
right now, will the United States do nothing 
except provide air support?” 

“I think we've been pleasantly surprised 
about the stability of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment up to this time, and I would not 
want to make any prediction about the mili- 
tary future in Cambodia except to say that 
we are pleased at the way the young people 
are supporting the present government, the 
way the intellectuals are supporting the 
present government, and the way the pres- 
ent government has been able to recruit 
armed forces, .. . 

“We will not send American ground troops 
into Cambodia again . .. We will use our 
airpower to interdict the supply lines, the 
communication lines, but we will not use 
American ground troops. Our policy, both 
in Cambodia and South Viet-Nam, is to re- 
place American troops with Asian troops. ... 

“We hope that the present government, or 
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at least a neutral government of Cambodia, 
continues to survive in Cambodia... .” 

July 15—News conference: 

“In Japan we had a meeting, as I said, with 
the Ambassadors from 14 nations in the 
area. ... 

“In the course of my discussions, we had 
& lot of time to deal with the topic of the 
future of Cambodia; and although we didn't 
make direct requests of any government, we 
did make it clear that we thought that the 
Asian nations should help the present Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia maintain its neutrality. 
‘nd contrary to some of the stories that I've 
seen written, I feel quite confident that there 
will be good results from those discussions. 

“I am not at all pessimistic about the 
prospect of Asian nations assisting Cambodia, 
because they recognize the importance of the 
neutrality of Cambodia to the security of 
that area. ... 

“I think that the success of the incursion 
in Cambodia, because it contributes to the 
success of Vietnamization, does increase the 
probabilities that the enemy, sometvhere 
along the line, will negotiate. ... 

“The South Vietnamese forces are quite 
strong now. They have well over a million 
men well equipped, well trained; and now 
they've—at least to some _ extent—have 
proven themselyes in Cambodia. And they 
have a morale that didn’t exist at all last 
year ...So we think it’s quite possible that 
they can defend themselves against the com- 
mon enemy.... 

“I found that the Asian nations... realize 
that the only obstacle to the neutrality of 
Cambodia is the presence of North Vietnam- 
ese troops... .” 

October 9—News conference: 

“We haven't attempted to make any state- 
ment about who might attend an Indochina 
peace conference, because we think it is pre- 
mature. We do feel that the principal parties 
are the governments now in power and those 
who are opposed to them on the battlefield. 

“As far as Sihanouk is concerned, he 
doesn’t enter the picture, I think, here. The 
forces in Cambodia facing the present Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia are North Vietnam- 
ae. . es 

October 11—“Issues and Answers”: 

“Our troops are not going back into Cam- 
bodia. President Nixon has made that quite 
clear. We think that the Cambodian Army 
and the South Vietnamese Army, working to- 
gether, can handle any situation that might 
develop there... .” 

November 25—Statement before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Cambodia's involvement in war is the re- 
sult of events over which that small country 
has had little control. The North Vietnamese, 
who had long occupied Cambodia along the 
border provinces, decided last April to com- 
pound their violations of Cambodia's terri- 
tories by undertaking actions throughout 
much of the country. This left the Cambo- 
dian Government no choice but to defend 
itself. Realizing this would require a good 
deal of outside help, the Cambodians reacted 
initially by submitting to us a request for 
$400 million in assistance. The aid they asked 
for would have included many expensive and 
sophisticated weapons. 

“Sympathetic as we were to Cambodia’s 
plight, and much as we realized that what 
it contemplated doing would contribute to 
our own goals in Viet-Nam, we did not agree 
to this approach. We recognized that if we 
complied with the Cambodian request we 
might have had to establish a large American 
presence to go along with the aid. We were 
concerned that we would be gradually sucked 
into greater and greater involvement as we 
had been in Viet-Nam and finally would be 
pressured into extensive use of ground forces. 

“Instead, we decided to use our aid in a 
totally different way, taking advantage of 
Cambodia’s principal assets: its strong sense 
of nationalism and patriotic determination 
to repel the North Vietnamese invaders. Thus 
it was that our cross-border operations last 
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spring were limited in time, in area, and in 
objective. They succeeded in depriving the 
North Vietnamese of free use of the border- 
sanctuary areas, and they greatly assisted 
our troop withdrawal program in Viet-Nam. 
They also gave the Cambodian Government 
an opportunity in cooperating with other 
neighboring nations to establish its own sub- 
stantial military forces. 

“Since last spring, our aid to Cambodia has 
taken the form of providing weapons and 
ammunition that the Cambodians are fully 
capable of using themselves ... We have no 
military forces or advisers in Cambodia, nor 
do we intend to send any. 

“The Cambodians have made it clear that 
they want to do the job themselves... . 

“But despite a high degree of national 
unity, Cambodia still lacks the wherewithal 
to carry on the fight ... For the immediate 
future—and particularly in the face of a pos- 
sible enemy offensive during the coming dry 
season—additional aid will be urgently 
needed. 

“The $70 million requested for economic 
assistance is essential to sustain the Cam- 
bodian defense effort and is designed only in 
part to offset the loss of normal export earn- 
ings. Cambodia is not creating an elaborate 
military machine. Rather it is set on keeping 
in the field units that can be rapidly trained 
to cope with the North Vietnamese efforts to 
reestablish supply lines and harass the Cam- 
bodian Government wherever possible. 

“Over 70 percent of the military assistance 
request for Cambodia is for ammunition. The 
remainder will be used for small arms, trucks, 
& small number of propeller-driven aircraft, 
communications equipment, river patrol 
boats, and similar items. 

“The United States is not alone in pro- 
viding help. Military or humanitarian ald 
has also been forthcoming from neighboring 
South Viet-Nam and Thailand, and from 
Australia and Japan. ... 

Our basic objective in Cambodia is to 
protect Vietnamization and our withdrawal 
program ... We believe the best way to gain 
the objective is to assist—with air support 
and aid, not military advisers or ground 
troops—Cambodia’s efforts to defend itself. 
This request for military and economic assist- 
ance would do just that. If Cambodia proves 
unable to withstand North Vietnam's ag- 
gression, Vietnamization and the troop with- 
drawal program will suffer a serious set- 
back ...In my testimony before Congress 
last April ... I stressed our determination 
to avoid a lasting military presence and a 
military commitment to the Cambodian gov- 
ernment, I made clear that we had no inten- 
tion of letting Cambodia become, in terms 
of American involvement, another Viet- 
“We adhere to those principles. ... 

“. . » We feel that the money involved is 
certainly a small price compared to what 
we believe is the safety of American lives ... 
We have not planned, and we have no present 
plans for providing, any sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment . .. They are also getting 
help from South Vietnam, so we believe that 
they will be able to maintain their armed 
forces successfully with this help. 

“The Cambodians provide intelligence in- 
formation to the South Vietnamese. And we 
in turn get that information. Now we still 
are pursuing a policy which is to prevent 
Cambodia from being used as a base for 
attacks against our forces, and in that con- 
nection we try to interdict supply lines and 
communication lines. So from time—and 
there has never been any hesitation in saying 
this—we do bomb in Cambodia, and I can see 
why some Cambodian might have said that 
he has sent word out to the South Vietnamese 
about the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops and later on attacks were made. 

“We have no treaty obligation with Cam- 
bodia, and we have made no commitment 
with them ... we do not plan to build up 
s large mission in Cambodia. We are going to 
do it with a modest number of people... 
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we are going to do all we can to keep our 
presence small ... we are not considering the 
type of operation that we considered in 
Vietnam.” 

December 10—Testimony before Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

“It is my judgment that the incursion 
into Cambodia has increased the prospects 
for a negotiated settlement . . . I think the 
incursion into Cambodia would have in- 
creased that incentive... . 

Q. “When did we first get an urgent re- 
quest for arms and material from Cam- 
bodia?” 

A, “It was ... sometime in March of this 
year ...the Cambodian government has 
reduced the amount that they have re- 
quested by a great deal, and they have com- 
pletely changed the character of the equip- 
ment they asked for . . . the request they 
make is now quite realistic . . . I think it 
would be a very serious matter for the Cam- 
bodian government if this supplemental 
is not approved . .. But I think the intelli- 
gence that we get indicates that the present 
government is doing quite well .. . this re- 
quest will undoubtedly be followed by other 
requests. The magnitude of those requests 
will depend on events .. . when we ask for 
military assistance and economic assistance 
for Cambodia, we certainly do take on some 
obligation for some continuity. 

“We have not taken on any commitment to 
the government of Cambodia. We have ex- 
plained to them clearly that any fighting 
has to be done by the Cambodians and by the 
South Vietnamese and not by American 
forces. ... 

“We do not intend to have a MAAG or an 
aid mission ... We do not intend to use mili- 
tary advisers. ... 

“What would happen if our troops in any 
particular spot were imperiled, I wouldn't 
want to say. That would be up to the Presi- 
dent, But I think that, in view of the place- 
ment of our troops, that is not likely ... 
I don't think we would get deeply involved 
in Cambodia and certainly not in war un- 
less we send U.S. troops in. ... 

“Some Cambodians will be trained in 
South Vietnam, but they will be trained 
largely by the South Vietnamese . . . There 
will be some training in Thailand. ...” 

1970, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE MELVIN R. LAIRD 

May 6—News briefing: 

“. . . I supported fully the operations to de- 
stroy the facilities in the sanctuary areas. I 
supported the use of Americans as required 
to carry out this very important mission, 
which I thought was needed and necessary 
in order to protect our Vietnamization pro- 
gram and also to reduce the possibility of 
American casualties. ... 

“In the Parrot’s Beak area, gentlemen, it’s 
& little different mission because you have 
to use tactical air there. You cannot use the 
B-52s because of the civilian population 
that’s involved. There is no Cambodian pop- 
ulation in this other area, it’s completely oc- 
cupied by North Vietnamese and VC forces. 
When you’re in these targets, that sort of op- 
eration has to be approved by me.... 

“Many people fail to realize that we [had] 
had incursions into the sanctuary areas. 
These particular incursions started during 
the month of April and they were carried on 
an in-and-out basis entirely by the South 
Vietmamese and by the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam forces. As far as going forward 
with the introducing South Vietnamese and 
American troops for 7-10 day operations, that 
particular plan had been worked on and I 
had presented it to the National Security 
Council but the National Security Council 
decision and the Presidential decision to im- 
plement the pl..n did not actually take place 
until Monday evening or Tuesday morning... 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, was there any amphibi- 
ous undertaking under consideration regard- 
ing Sihanoukville at any time?...” 

A. “I tell you, we have all sorts of con- 
tingency plans... . 
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“I want to make it clear ... We're not go- 
ing to become bogged down in these sanc- 
tuaries.... 

Q. “Why didn’t you ask Congress for ap- 
proval for the Cambodian operation before 
you did it?” 

A. “It was not necessary because this Cam- 
bodian operation is a part of the Vietnam 
program. ... 

May 22—tTelevision interview: 

“, .. the time table which has been set 
by the President for the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from the Cambodian sanctuary 
operation will be met in every respect. I 
think it would be a mistake, however, to 
make a firm time table and establish it 
here for the Vietnamese forces. I personally 
feel as Secretary of Defense, if the occasion 
should arise when the South Vietnamese 
forces could go into the sanctuary areas at 
a time when the sanctuaries are rebuilt; 
when there are North Vietnamese occupy- 
ing the particular territory, I would recom- 
mend that they be used if they so desire. 
It would be a decision that would be worked 
out in cooperation with the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment and the South Vietnamese .. . 

“There will be no American advisors in 
Cambodia after June 30th. The President has 
made this clear. This operation has been a 
great tactical success and it has exceeded 
the expectations of General Abrams thus 
far, as far as destroying facilities, uncover- 
ing ammunition and food. This was the pri- 
mary mission from a tactical standpoint ... 

“", . . One of the things that had a tre- 
mendous influence, I think, on this whole 
operation has been the successes of the 
South Vietnamese ... the morale has been 
tremendous—the morale buildup—they'll be 
able to go in-country and strengthen their 
security efforts within country... 

“Every American will be out of Cambodia 
by the 30th of June. We've already reduced 
the American presence in the sanctuary 
areas, and the only place they have operated 
has been in the sanctuary areas—the oc- 
cupied territory of Cambodia which is oc- 
cupied by the North Vietnamese ... The 
South Vietnamese have had the major re- 
sponsibility . .. 

“I think our primary interest in Cam- 
bodia and Laos is the effect that Cambodia 
and Laos have upon our Vietnamization pro- 
gram and the American presence and the 
safety and protection of the American troops 
which are in Vietnam... 

“As far as rebuilding the Army of Cam- 
bodia, this would be a very long process, You 
cannot go forward in the matter of weeks 
or months to modernize that particular army. 
So the problem that we have to look at here 
is the effect of the North Vietnamese in- 
vasion and occupation in certain areas of 
Lacs and certain areas of Cambodia on our 
Vietnam program .. .” 

June 4—‘Meet the Press” (with General 
Earle G. Wheeler, Chief, JCS) : 

Q. Mr. Chancellor: “Will the South Viet- 
namese withdraw from Cambodia com- 
pletely?” 

A. Secretary Laird: “I would not antici- 
pate that the South Vietnamese would use 
the same time table that the United States 
forces do. However, the South Vietnamese 
have indicated that they have a primary 
mission within their country, and I would 
assume that they would soon be back within 
their country. 

Q. “General, last night the President said, 
"The only remaining American activity in 
Cambodia will be air missions to interdict 
the movement of enemy troops and mate- 
rial where I,’ said the President, ‘find this is 
necessary to protect the lives and security 
of our forces in South Vietnam.’ 

“Does that mean helicopter gun ships or 
B-52s or what is the military prognosis on 
that? 

A, General Wheeler: “I think he was talk- 
ing primarily, Mr. Chancellor, about the use 
of fighter-bomber aircraft, or larger aircraft 
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than the helicopter gun ships. Again, how- 
ever, I would not like to foreclose on the 
President's options, because it will depend 
upon the type of target which would be the 
better instrument of war to use. 

Q. Mr. Chancellor: “Theoretically, sir, a 
number of people are worried that if a unit 
of the South Vietnamese Army is in trouble 
in Cambodia, there might be incalculable 
pressures on the United States to come to 
the aid of that unit. Can you foresee that 
happening in the months or years to come? 

A. General Wheeler: “I can only cite what 
the President said. He said he was going to 
use air power to interdict the movement of 
enemy supplies and men within Cambodia, 
if that proved necessary to protect the lives 
of American troops. I don't think I could, 
with propriety, go any further than that, 
Mr. Chancellor. 

Q. Mr. Beecher: “Mr. Laird, I would like 
to follow up a little bit on that question 
about American air power in Cambodia 
against infiltration and supply targets fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of our ground troops 
there at the end of the month. 

“May we assume that such air strikes will 
not be limited to the approximate depth of 
21 miles from the Vietnam border that ap- 
plied to our ground combat forces, but in 
fact could extend far into Cambodia if the 
targets are far into Cambodia? 

A. Secretary Laird: “We will carry on the 
best kind of air interdiction campaign we 
possibly can. Whether that air interdiction 
can be carried on the best in Laos or in Cam- 
bodia is a question that will have to be 
resolved after the 30th of June, when all 
Americans will be withdrawn from Cambodia. 

Q. Mr. Beecher: “In other words, if I under- 
stand you, sir—let me ask this as a ques- 
tion: Should the North Vietnamese estab- 
lish a new supply system deeper inside Cam- 
bodia, might we apply air power there as we 
have along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos 
for some time? 

A. Secretary Laird: “I think a judgment 
would have to be made at that time, and I 
would not want to make that judgment on 
this program. But it would seem to me that 
the interdiction might be carried on more 
reasonably in the Ho Chi Minh Trail because 
of the few number of choke points that would 
be involved. But I don’t believe that it would 
serve any useful purpose for us to discuss 
the specifics of operational orders. These 
orders will be carried out in the best way 
that they can be carried out in order to pro- 
tect Americans that are serving in Vietnam, 
and the purpose of any air interdiction of 
supplies or material coming down from North 
Vietnam through the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
through Laos into Cambodia, the purpose of 
any interdiction campaign will be to protect 
Americans and reduce American casualties, 
as long as Americans are present in South 
Vietnam. 

Q. Mr. Brandon: “General Wheeler, would 
you rule out the reentry of American ground 
troops into Cambodia? 

A, General Wheeler: “I would have to, be- 
cause the President has said that we will 
withdraw from Cambodia, and while I can’t 
foresee all of the circumstances that might 
arise in the future, I think his intent is that 
we will not reenter Cambodia. 

Q. Mr. Brandon: “We have also been told 
that the North Vietnamese are now build- 
ing up a new sanctuary in South Laos. I 
wonder how important is it and what you 
plan to do about it? 

A. General Wheeler: “What they are ac- 
tually doing, Mr. Brandon, is that they are 
extending the base complexes farther to the 
north, in a sense, but also farther to the 
south, and we will take the appropriate ac- 
tion that we have taken against other base 
areas, both in Laos and in Cambodia. In 
other words, we will use air power against 
that sanctuary area, or that base area. 

Q. Mr. Brandon: “Only air power? 

A. General Wheeler: “That is correct, sir. 
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Q. Mr. Novak: “Secretary Laird, when you 
were a Republican Congressman you were 
very critical of the Democratic Administra- 
tion for not telling the truth about how 
much money the war was costing. Could you 
say how much this Cambodian army—this 
Cambodian exercise is going to cost, over and 
above what the Vietnam war was costing 
otherwise? 

A. Secretary Laird: “There will be no addi- 
tional cost as far as the Vietnam operations 
are concerned. This is budgeted in the 1970 
operational budget for our troop operations 
within Vietnam, ... 

Q. Mr. Novak: “...Do you think they 
(the South Vietnamese) could have handled 
the incursion into Cambodia without the 
help of U.S. troops? 

A. Secretary Laird: “No, the operations 
could not have been carried out as success- 
fully, but I do not want to take away from 
the South Vietnamese by answering that 
particular question. 

Q. Mr. Novak: “... Why do you say it 
couldn’t have been carried out without 
American troops, since they have done so 
well? 

A. Secretary Laird: “In the Fish Hook 
area we would have had to move the 25th 
division or the First Air Cavalry Division be- 
cause they had the security responsibility 
opposite that area. So we would have had 
to move the Americans out and move the 
South Vietnamese in. It would have been a 
tremendous logistics problem. ... 

Q. Mr. Novak: “Wouldn’t the logistical 
inconvenience have been worth it, consider- 
ing the political damage done to your 
Administration at home? 

A. Secretary Laird: “Personally, I believe 
that the political damage that you talk 
about will be non-existent in a few months, 
because this operation can be judged on the 
short term tactical successes, which have 
been tremendous. But the operation really 
will be judged on the long term strategic 
successes, and that will be based on the 
progress towards Vietnamization. 

Q. Mr. Spivak: “... Our operation in 
Cambodia highlights the importance of 
having a friendly government there. What 
will the U.S. do if the government is mili- 
tarily threatened by the enemy, as it may 
well be? 

A. Secretary Laird: “Personally, as Secre- 
tary of Defense, I believe that we best keep 
our eye on the ball, and that is Vietnam. 
I believe that the success of the Cambodian 
operation should be judged in terms not of 
the success of the government in Cambodia, 
but the success of the Vietnamization pro- 
gram and our withdrawal program. Per- 
sonally, as Secretary of Defense, I believe 
that the emphasis must be on the Vietnam- 
ization program and not on the rise or fall 
of any other government. 

Q. Mr. Chancellor: “... What if the 
Russians are reading the ability of the 
American President to move in an unpre- 
dictable way, a way that the policy planners 
cannot predict? This was at least part of the 
Cambodian operation. And if it makes this 
country have a sort of nervous breakdown, 
as it went through for a few days after this 
operation, do you believe that that limits 
the options of the President for acting in 
other parts of the world? ... 

A. Secretary Laird: “I first want to say 
that it never was anticipated by anyone that 
there would be a Kent State or a Jackson 
situation developing, and that was indeed an 
unfortunate tragedy in both cases. But I do 
feel that the important thing that is being 
accomplished in this Administration is the 
establishment of credibility, as far as this 
war is concerned. And the important judg- 
ment will be made on the 30th of June that 
we meet this deadline, the time that has 
been set by the President of the United 
States, just as he has met every other dead- 
line on troop withdrawal. I think this is the 
important thing in the long run, to restore 
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this credibility, as far as Southeast Asia is 
concerned, and to move forward towards the 
Nixon doctrine, which has as its overriding 
goal the avoidance of this kind of ground 
involvement in Southeast Asia. .. .” 

June 26—Interview by Newsmen: 

Q. . has the policy of interdiction and 
bombing of Cambodia been extended to in- 
clude the combat air support of both the 
ARVN and the Cambodian armies in Cam- 
bodia? 

A. “I made it very clear, as I testified before 
the Foreign Relations Committee back early 
in May, a policy that our government would 
pursue as far as air support was concerned. 
After the Cambodian operation, which will 
end as far as Americans are concerned on the 
ground on June 30, we will carry on an air 
interdiction campaign and any airpower that 
is used in Cambodia will be based upon the 
interdiction of supplies, or personnel, that 
threaten the Vietnamization program, that 
threaten Americans, that are engaged in mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam. The primary em- 
phasis will be on the interdiction of supplies, 
materiel and personnel. 

. . . the primary reason for the air activi- 
ties will be the protection of Americans in 
South Vietnam, but I would be less than 
frank or candid with you if there would not 
be a side effect as far as Cambodian and 
South Vietnamese troops operating within 
Cambodia, but the primary reason for the air 
operations still will be in accordance with 
the testimony which I gave to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States’ 
Senate. ... 

Q. “Do you rule out close air support for 
the Cambodians in the future? 

A. “I do not believe that it’s good practice 
as far as military planning is concerned to 
give flat answers on operating orders as far 
as the future is concerned. I can assure you, 
however, that the primary reason will be as I 
stated before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the primary reasons for carrying on 
air activities in Cambodia, will be the inter- 
diction of supplies and materiel, interdic- 
tion of personnel, to protect Americans in 
Vietnam, to protect our Vietnamization pro- 
gram, to make withdrawals of American 
troops a continuing process and to reduce 
American casualties, 

. . . the supply routes through Cambodia 
have had in the past, and could have in the 
future, an effect as far as our Vietnamization 
program is concerned, and we will continue 
to carry on an interdiction campaign in this 
area in order to protect our Vietnamization 
program. 

Q. “. 
Phnom Penh jeopardize . 
seriously? 

A. “We have had periods of time when the 
supplies coming in through Cambodia were 
a very serious problem as far as the IV Corps 
and the III Corps area is concerned, and I 
would be less than frank with you if I did 
not indicate that the supplies through Cam- 
bodia, coming through Sihanoukville, haye 
had an effect, a very substantia] effect, on 
the war effort in Vietnam, and we are going 
to do everything we can to see that our in- 
terdiction campaign of these supplies and 
personnel is successful in order to protect 
our Vietnamization program... .” 

July 23—Speech: 

“As the threat from the Cambodian sanc- 
tuarles has been blunted, and as the Viet- 
namization Program continues to move for- 
ward, evidence multiplies that the Presi- 
dent’s strategy and his doctrine are pro- 
ducing the desired results. Concern for the 
lives of our servicemen and for their safe 
return to the United States was the key 
deciding factor that caused the President to 
conduct the limited operation in Cam- 
bodia... .” 

August 6—News conference: 

Secretary Laird: “I think the situation in 
Cambodia today is better than I had ex- 
pected it would be at this time. ... 

“As far as the improvement of the Cam- 
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bodian Army, I think they have shown good 
progress. ... 

“... Iam concerned about the use of the 
sanctuaries, the use of supplying forces that 
can attack Americans and can jeopardize the 
Vietnamization program, and our troop 
withdrawals, and the reduction of American 
casualties. ... 

“|, I also am concerned about the use of 
the harbor at Sihanoukville—and the use 
that was made of that harbor for logistics 
support operations, both for the VC and the 
North Vietnamese. It is very important—and 
it has been of considerable help—to have 
that avenue of logistics support shut off. I 
certainly feel it is to the interest of our pro- 
gram in South Vietnam to keep the sanctu- 
aries shut off, to interdict the supplies and 
personnel, whether they are coming through 
the opening of the Ho Chi Minh Trail on 
down through Laos, the use of the Mekong, 
or efforts to reopen Sihanoukville. 

Q. “There has been some rather explicit 
reporting out of Cambodia that American 
airplanes are providing direct combat sup- 
port to the Cambodian troops. 

Secretary Laird: “...I am not going to dis- 
cuss operating orders, but I can tell you that 
we will continue to interdict supplies, per- 
sonnel and logistic routes. There will be cer- 
tainly ancillary benefits, too, that will affect 
Cambodian operations; however, our primary 
mission, as far as the use of our air—whether 
it be in the southern part of Cambodia or 
along the sanctuary areas, or along the river 
routes—will be interdiction of supplies and 
personnel. I have been noticing these news- 
paper stories. I would just direct your atten- 
tion to when I was hit at Andrews Air Force 
Base as I came back from my trip to Europe 
and the NATO meetings. I outlined that 
policy very clearly at that time. [See June 
26 entry]. I have had personal contacts with 
General Abrams, prior to his going to the 
hospital, about the use of air interdiction in 
Cambodia. We are still following that policy. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, I am very much dis- 
tressed ... at the difference between the 
policy that we are told exists and the per- 
fectly obvious implementation of it, and 
most specifically John Wheeler’s story from 
the scene this morning in great detail... 
That is not interdiction by any stretch of 
the imagination, sir; that is close air sup- 
port operations. All the talk between the 
airplanes and the ground controllers was 
recorded in this dispatch. How do you square 
the difference between what is reported by 
an eye witness with long experience with 
the stated policy of interdicting only those 
things which can jeopardize us in the South? 
This is an operation in a new part of Cam- 
bodia. ... 

Secretary Laird: “Well, in that particular 
area it is very much related to the opening 
up of the sea area for supplies, etc. I would 
merely state that the decision was made by 
the Commanders in the field that it was an 
important interdiction mission to destroy— 
I believe, in this case, personnel. But this 
is a decision which certainly can be made 
by the commander. COMUSMACV has that 
authority to interdict personnel and to in- 
terdict supplies. 

“We have stayed by that authority and he 
(COMUSMACV) has used that authority. I 
have no criticism of the use of the author- 
ity in Cambodia. I saw one report that every 
request was adhered to. That certainly is 
not the case. These interdiction missions are 
flown when it is felt personnel, or supplies, 
or the buildup is of sufficient magnitude, or 
it has an effect upon the overall program 
which we have in Vietnam. 

Q. “But 300 yards in front of ground forces 
under control of forward ground controller 
in an OV-—10, sir, is not interdiction, 

Secretary Laird: “Well, it depends on 
what you refer to as an interdiction, I think. 
I believe it is, It is very difficult to get these 
forces together in large numbers and to get 
concentrations of supplies. The VC and the 
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North Vietnamese are now following the 
policy of trying to concentrate their sup- 
plies and their buildup of supplies, material 
and men around population centers. You 
have to have forward air controllers, so that 
you can be in a position where you can 
protect civilians. 

“I can assure you that COMUSMACV in 
his use of this interdiction authority is mak- 
ing every effort, with absolute, positive con- 
trol, so that civilians will not be involved 
in any way with the interdiction missions 
flown by the United States Air Force. I be- 
lieve that it was wise to use forward air 
controllers under conditions, such as these, 
in order to protect the lives of innocent 
people. 

“. ..I know that it has been helpful to 
us as far as our program in Vietnam is con- 
cerned. Now as far as giving a factual assess- 
ment of its effect on the Cambodian situa- 
tion, I am sure it has been helpful, but I 
can't give you a percentage nor give you that 
kind of a judgment... . 

“. . . MACV’s judgment, is based upon its 
effect upon our operations. 

Q. “I'm just trying to find out how serious 
the military situation was in Cambodia. 
Could that government have survived with- 
out the benefits they received, the side bene- 
fits they received from our interdiction? 

Secretary Laird: “I would think that this 
would have helped materially, but I can’t 
make the positive judgment on it and give 
you percentages. I think, certainly, the an- 
cillary benefits have been helpful from the 
interdiction campaign. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, are there many cases 
where they asked for help that they would 
consider close air support and we denied it to 
them, because it was not to our benefit to 
do so? 

Secretary Laird: “Yes, of course, there are 
cases. There are cases where we can't posi- 
tively control the aircraft where we would 
be in a position where we would not use 
them. 

Q. “Can you break that down with any 
kind of percentage basis, of X number, or 
total number of requests, how many are 
honored? 

Secretary Laird: “I can’t give you the per- 
centage. No, but it is a substantial number 
that aren't, because they don’t fit in with 
our overall guidelines in this area and our 
overall operations. .. .” 

September 2—News conference: 

“When I have been asked the questions, 
even before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in early May, whether there 
would be a limit on the use of airpower in 
Cambodia and whether the same limit ap- 
plied to ground forces, I answered that very 
categorically that there would be no such 
limit. I just don’t believe that anyone can 
find a case where I've shied away, have not 
given you complete and full information. 

“The number of sorties is a matter which 
I have not released, and we are not releasing 
the sortie levels ... we're using air power 
in Cambodia to destroy supplies, to destroy 
buildups, to destroy personnel buildups as 
well as supply buildups, because we fee] that 
this is important from the standpoint of our 
activities in Vietnam. I've told you that we 
have a commitment to Cambodia, our com- 
mitment was a free and open commitment, 
it’s $8.9 million in military assistance in 
Fiscal Year 1970.” 

Q. “Did you say there was a commitment 
to Cambodia?” 

A. “$8.9 million as far as military assist- 
ance, this is a commitment that we have 
made. It is $40 million of military assistance 
in Fiscal Year 1971 and that commitment 
soon after it was made, as soon as I was 
asked about, I told of that commitment. In 
addition to that, we have a commitment 
which has been made on several occasions 
by the United States, as well as the Soviet 
Union, to the neutrality of the Government 
of Cambodia. This was made on April 16, 
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we came out and outlined this commitment 
through the Australian Ambasador in Phnom 
Penh... . 

“. .. When I was asked the question of 
whether we had a military commitment as 
far as the use of American manpower to 
Cambodia ...I answered that question in 
the negative because as far as military man- 
power is concerned, we have no commitment 
there. The SEATO commitment that was im- 
plied by the SEATO agreement when the 
SEATO treaty was signed, that particular 
military commitment was renounced by the 
Cambodian Government itself, This is a mat- 
ter of record. I can go through this and 
document every statement I have made in 
regard to Cambodia, Now, when you ask me 
about sortie rates, I’ve always said we weren't 
going to announce the sortie rates. . . .” 

October 11—Television interview: 

“That question of [Communist] control 
over that land area is merely a control 
because the Cambodian Army is not making 
a challenge in the area. ... 

“[in] the question of control in a stand- 
pat, or an inplace cease-fire, I don’t think 
you would find that the North Vietnam- 
ese are in a position where they would 
actually truly control that land area. They 
are controlling certain sections of the land 
area because they are not being challenged 
at the present time except along the Vietnam- 
ese border. They are being challenged along 
the Vietnamese border by South Vietnamese 
forces and by some Cambodians that have 
been trained in South Viet-Nam. .. .” 

October 12—News briefing: 

“Every effort is being made by our forces 
to interdict supplies and personnel as they 
move into Laos and as they move within 
Cambodia. This interdiction campaign is 
progressing very well and the results have 
exceeded our expectations. .. .” 

Q. “would we consider going back to pre- 
vent them [the Cambodian sanctuaries] 
from building back up”? 

A. “The South Vietnamese have come in 
contact with North Vietnamese operating 
along the border areas of Cambodia. There 
have not been substantial movements, how- 
ever, of North Vietnamese forces and Viet 
Cong forces into these sanctuary areas. The 
contact in these areas is being made by the 
South Vietnamese at the present time and 
we believe that the South Vietnamese forces 
can handle the situation very adequately.” 

November 25—Statement before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: 

“The support we have provided them [Cam- 
bodia’s forces] is directly related to our own 
interests because Cambodia's ability to de- 
fend itself is a vital element in the continued 
success of Vietnamization, Of particular im- 
portance is the fact that the diversion of 
thousands of North Vietnamese main-force 
troops to Cambodia has resulted in a sharp 
drop in U.S. casualties in Military Region III 
of South Viet-Nam. ... 

“I am firmly convinced that our continued 
support of Cambodian self-defense is a mat- 
ter of high priority. As an indication of the 
urgency of this request, I would mention 
that 70 percent of the supplemental funds 
will be used for ammunition... .” 

November 25—Testimony before the House 
Committee on Appropriations: 

“It is not believed that the increase in 
military and economic assistance to Cambo- 
dia is getting the United States too deeply in- 
volved in Cambodia. We have made and are 
making every effort to restrict our presence 
and involvement in Cambodia. We have pro- 
vided military assistance to maximize the 
capacity of the Cambodians for ‘doing it 
themselves’ as envisaged under the Nixon 
doctrine. As the President explained on June 
30, we have no ground personnel in Cam- 
bodia except for the staff of the Embassy, 
which is small, nor do we have any US. ad- 
visers with Cambodian units. We do conduct 
air interdiction in a portion of Cambodia, 
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but this is to protect our forces in South 
Vietnam. In sum, our aid is designed to give 
the Cambodians the wherewithal to fight the 
North Vietnamese, rather than us doing it for 
them. The Cambodians have shown good mo- 
rale and great resolve to run their own 
affairs... 

“We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian Government—air interdic- 
tion missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cam- 
bodia toward South Vietnam and to rees- 
tablish base areas relevant to the war in Viet- 
nam, We do this to protect our forces in 
South Vietnam. ... 

“There are approximately 50,000 of the 
enemy operating in Cambodia, It is of very 
great importance to our Vietnamization pro- 
gram that the Cambodians have the capabil- 
ity to meet this military force. We are con- 
fident that the Cambodians can make the 
kind of effort that is necessary to protect 
themselves if we can go forward with this 
military asistance program. 

“At the time of the Cambodian sanctuary 
operation, in which American forces were in- 
volved along with South Vietnam forces, 
there was a total of about 38 North Vietnam- 
ese battalions engaged in that area. Cambo- 
dian forces, along with some help from the 
South Vietnamese forces, are meeting that 
military challenge at this time. If we are go- 
ing to continue our troop reductions in Viet- 
nam beyond the May 1 announcement which 
has already been made by the President of 
the United States, it is absolutely essential 
that we keep the enemy’s Cambodian logistic 
supply route to Vietnam closed, particularly 
the port formerly called Sihanoukville. This 
has & substantial effect on the protection of 
the lives of American service personnel, and 
stability of III and IV Corps as far as Viet- 
nam is concerned. 

“Prior to the change of policy by Cam- 
bodia and the shutting off of the logistic 
supply routes, most of the logistic supplies 
for IO and IV corps came in through Cam- 
bodia. Closing these routes has been of very 
great assistance to the forces in Vietnam. 
It is a real plus as far as providing increased 
possibilities for further troop reductions in 
Vietnam are concerned. It is a very small 
investment to provide this money in the 
form of military assistance to the forces of 
Cambodia, when one considers the daily cost 
of the war in Vietnam, particularly at its 
high level of 1968 .. .” 

December 11—Testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“In Cambodia at the present time, the 
Cambodian regular forces are tying down 
over 40,000 regular North Vietnamese forces, 
In addition to that, they are tying down 10,- 
000 or more VC forces that are operating 
within their country . . . We believe that 
when the Cambodian government has the 
volunteers, but does not have the military 
equipment they need, it is better for us to 
equip those volunteers to meet this force 
than to involve American combat forces. ... 

Q. “If Cambodia is in danger of fall- 
ing ... what would you recommend that 
we do?” 

A. “Well the first thing that I would rec- 
ommend ... would be to encourage a great- 
er use of South Vietnamese forces should 
they be requested by the Cambodian govern- 
ment ... There are no approved contin- 
gency plans which contemplate the use of 
Americans in Cambodia as ground combat 
forces, ... 

“If you take the situation that existed 
earlier this year, the air war in Cambodia 
has decreased. It has substantially increased 
during the past month as far as the South 
Vietnamese forces are concerned, but the 
number of missions flown by U.S. pilots, as 
compared with South Vietnamese pilots, is 
much smaller. ... 

“The U.S. Air Force is flying interdiction 
missions in Cambodia. These interdiction 
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missions are limited to ground concentra- 
tions, movement of supplies, et cetera ... The 
South Vietnamese are conducting some close 
air support. We do not have U.S, ground 
spotters positioning our U.S. Air Force at- 
tacks. We have very stringent rules .. . Those 
rules provide that there will be no use of in- 
terdiction missions by the U.S. Air Force near 
villages or cities where there are concentra- 
tions of population .. . If a target involving 
personnel or logistic supplies is in an area 
where it can be hit without damage to civil- 
ians or populated areas, we do use air power 
to destroy it.... 

“. .. We have flown interdiction missions 
in all areas of Cambodia at the request of the 
Cambodian government. ... 

“The only involvement we have with Cam- 
bodia is in the military assistance area, and 
in the economic area .. . I would assume 
that we would continue for some period of 
time to give military assistance and eco- 
nomic assistance, but that is the extent of 
our involvement... .” 
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January 11—On Arrival at Hickam A.B., 
Hawaii: 

Q. “Mr. Secretary .. . could you give us an 
idea if in fact, it seems to you that the Com- 
munists are switching focus of their offense 
in South Vietnam to Cambodia?” 

Secretary Laird; “I think the enemy threat 
in South Vietnam is not as great as it was a 
year ago. The threat in Cambodia remains 
about the same, but the threat in South Laos 
has increased considerably during the last 
twelve months. ... 

“".. . members of my party visited Cam- 
bodia and reports on the progress being made 
with the new military assistance program, 
which has been approved by the Congress by 
an overwhelming vote, would. indicate that 
the military situation was improving, and 
that the Cambodians were making some 
progress with the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. Of course, it’s only had about four 
weeks to be implemented, but the progress 
thus far, I believe, is adequate. .. . 

Q. “Sir, do you read the Congressional 
mandate on the non-use of American troops 
in Cambodia to permit the use of American 
airpower that you feel is necessary to break 
the stranglehold on the highways around 
Phnom Penh?” 

Secretary Laird: “Yes, Ido. ... 

Q. “Is there going to be an airlift in Phnom 
Penh?” 

Secretary Laird: “There has been an airlift 
in Phnom Penh. There has been material 
that has been airlifted. The South Viet- 
namese have had several airlifts in there, and 
I would assume that air, waterway, the other 
means, would be used to deliver the military 
equipment that has been authorized by the 
Congress. I think it was a rather substantial 
development as far as the Congress was con- 
cerned, that we had this overwhelming vote 
in favor of the Military Assistance Program 
for Southeast Asia. It shows the true applica- 
tion of President Nixon’s Guam Doctrine, in 
which we move from military manpower in 
Southeast Asia to military assistance... .” 

January 20—News conference: 

“Members of my party, including Admiral 
Moorer, visited Cambodia. In Cambodia we 
are seeing the Nixon Doctrine at work. Asian 
nations are joining together in ground com- 
bat against the Communist aggression. These 
nations are providing the manpower for their 
own defense. As has been stated repeatedly 
since the President enunciated the Nixon 
Doctrine in Guam in 1969, the United States 
would be and is prepared to provide mate- 
rial assistance and air and sea assistance to 
our allies and our friends in Asia. 

“. . . They [the Cambodians] have the 
support on the ground of their neighbors, the 
forces of the Republic of Vietnam. The peo- 
ple of Cambodia know that there will be no 
(American) ground combat forces committed 
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to their country, but they also know—and 
this is most important—that they have the 
support of the American people as expressed 
in the overwhelming vote of the United 
States Congress in favor of military assist- 
ance to that country to help themselves in 
their defense. 

“In short. the United States is fulfilling 
its pledge under the Nixon Doctrine to assist 
our friends and allies, but not become in- 
volved in ground combat. This is really & 
case of ground combat personnel, no; mili- 
tary assistance, yes. It is a case of manpower, 
no; but assistance, yes. . . . 

Q. “. ..In June of 1970, Mr. Nixon and 
others in the White House indicated that 
there would be an end to combat air sup- 
port and our logistics support directly in 
Cambodia once our troops on the ground had 
left there. This policy seems to have changed 
in recent weeks. Can you explain what this 
change in policy is?” 

Secretary Laird: “ ... the President said, 
I believe on June 30, that air support would 
not be used or not necessary during the 
termination of those sanctuary operations. 
This was a correct statement, because the 
South Vietnamese Air Force at that time 
felt that they could perform the air support 
that was needed and necessary to finish up 
those sanctuary operations prior to the rainy 
season setting in, which of course terminated 
that phase of the Cambodian operation as 
far as the South Vietnamese were concerned. 

“We did, however, use air power in Cam- 
bodia, and we have continued to use it, al- 
though it was not directly related to the 
South Vietnamese sanctuary operation. We 
have continued and as the President said in 
that same statement on June 30, he said we 
will conduct with the approval of the Cam- 
bodian Government—I am paraphrasing 
this—air operations against enemy forces as 
they move supplies and personnel through 
Cambodia towards South Vietnam and re- 
establish their sanctuary areas. 

“I don’t want to get into a semantic prob- 
lem here of what this mission is called, or 
that mission. I have always called it ‘air ac- 
tivities,’ ‘air support’ as far as Cambodia is 
concerned, and I don’t care to get into a 
question of semantics on that. We will use 
air power, and as long as I am serving in this 
job, I will recommend that we use air power 
to supplement the South Vietnamese forces, 
as far as the air campaign in South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia... . 

“The South Vietnamese will be in a posi- 
tion, as the Cambodians will be in a better 
position. The South Vietnamese are acquiring 
the air capability, and the movement that 
we've made with the transfer of well over 
300 helicopters in this last year, I think is 
significant progress. The progress we are mak- 
ing as far as the fixed wing aircraft is con- 
cerned is important. But we are going to 
supplement as far as air power is concerned. 

“I don’t want anyone to leave this room 
with any other understanding. I have out- 
lined that to the Congressional committees. 
We have this authority. It was spelled out 
clearly in the Congressional legislation which 
passed. The authors of the amendments 
which limit ground combat activities, which 
I support, and which I will see are lived up 
to by this Administration and by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“We will follow those Congressional man- 
dates. But as far as air and sea activities, the 
law is very clear that as far as the sanctuaries 
or as far as protecting the Vietnamization 
program, protecting American lives, insuring 
withdrawal, all of these terms are written 
very emphatically and clearly into the Con- 
gressional legislation, which passed in this 
last session of Congress. We will abide by 
those Congressional mandates and we are 
living within those Congressional mandates 
today. ... 

“. .. Supplemental air power has been used 
to supplement the forces of South Viet- 
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nam ... the vast majority of all of the 
supplies that moved into III and IV Corps 
did originate in that area near the Port 
of Sihanoukville . . . This route to the sea 
is important, and every effort will be made 
to see that it cannot be used as far as a 
supply route by the enemy. 

“The South Vietnamese contrary to some 
reports went into this area on the ground, 
and there has been some airlift within the 
area, which both the South Vietnamese and 
the United States have provided. There has 
been air support flown by the South Viet- 
namese, the Cambodians, and the United 
States Air Forces, I consider this an impor- 
tant use of air power, and believe that it is 
important to see that the logistics supply 
routes and the restocking of the sanctuaries 
be made as difficult as possible during this 
very important dry season ... We have re- 
cently received a favorable vote, an over- 
whelming vote from the House and the 
United States Senate to support a military 
assistance program for Cambodia... . 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, you are talking about 
the Nixon Doctrine and you are talking about 
material assistance, Have you broadened it 
by saying it also includes air assistance and 
sSeapower assistance?” 

Secretary Laird: “... We are making it 
clear . . . that our assistance will be in the 
way of material; will be maintained in the 
form of sea and air power, but that we do 
not place the reliance on the commitment of 
ground combat forces that the previous ad- 
ministration did in this area. .. . 

Q. “Are you saying that the Nixon Doctrine 
only precludes the use of ground combat 
forces, period?” 

Secretary Laird: “The Nixon Doctrine ap- 
plies to building up the strength of our allies 
in that area and performing the needed and 
necessary support requirements in order for 
us to maintain an adequate deterrent as we 
move towards peace in that area, and it does 
place the emphasis on the idea of partnership 
and strength. 

Q. “Does that mean an open ended com- 
mitment to all countries of the Southeast 
Asia with the exception that no combat 
ground troops will be committed there? . . .” 

Secretary Laird: “...the emphasis 
shifted away from the reliance on American 
ground combat forces. We're not using any 
ground combat forces in Cambodia. And I 
can assure you that we will not. 

Q. “. . . Does this mean that there might 
be other ground forces introduced? Second- 
ly, does the Nixon Administration feel that 
no matter what has been said at one time, 
that it has no right to change its mind and 
take a different step if the exigencies of the 
situation demand it and it is not outlawed 
by Congress?” 

Secretary Laird: “I think it is important 
that we maintain our relationships as clearly 
as possible and live within the Congressional 
mandates that we have and we are doing 
that ... We are going to do our best here 
in the Department of Defense and within 
this Administration to assure that this mili- 
tary assistance program will be carried out 
as effectively and as efficiently as possible. 

“This will require, of course, that we audit 
the delivery of equipment and ammunition 
under the military assistance program ... 
that audit responsibility will be carried 
out by our miiltary equipment delivery 
teams ... we will keep the military delivery 
assistance teams at a very minimum level. 
I think you will probably find that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office will have more people 
checking it than we do because we are mak- 
ing an all-out effort to keep the military 
presence, as far as the military delivery teams 
are concerned, to the absolute minimum. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, is it your contention 
that if anyone is surprised at the use of 
helicopter gunships and/or other aircraft, 
which appear to be providing close air sup- 
port, that they did not understand properly 
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what you and Secretary Rogers said in your 
appearance on the Hill when some people 
got the impression that what you were say- 
ing is that you planned to reduce or sharply 
limit or indeed even ban the American use of 
close support air power to avoid getting us 
involved deeper in Cambodia?” 

Secretary Laird: “As I have said here be- 
fore, I don't want to get into the semantics 
over what we call it. I have called it ‘air 
support.” It’s to stop the movement of per- 
sonnel; to stop the movement of supplies; 
to put a halt to enemy buildups and to give 
the kind of air and logistics support that are 
needed and necessary where the South Viet- 
namese forces cannot supply it for them- 
selves and the priority first goes to the South 
Vietnamese forces to use their air asset and, 
as they are acquiring more and more, they 
will have more and more responsibility in 
this area. 

“. .. If you will read over the ‘Meet the 
Press’ statement, with all due apologies to 
you, in which I was on a program with Sena- 
tor Church and Senator Goodell, you will 
find that both of them in interpreting the 
most restrictive language that had been pro- 
posed .. . indicated . . . that that language 
did not limit air support. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary ... is it a fair inference 
to conclude that if the South Vietnamese in 
any operations get in over their heads in the 
area of transporting troops or supporting 
them with firepower from the air, that we 
will help them out?” 

Secretary Laird: “...I think you will find 
that we did not give air support as the sanc- 
tuary operations closed up, as far as the 
South Vietnamese were concerned, but we 
were fiying air operations in Cambodia, Laos, 
South Vietnam. I think there must be a 
misunderstanding on the part of some over 
the number of sorties. The number of sorties 
being flown at the present time, in the last 
two months, or compared with the sorties 
flown during the summer of last year, there 
were more sorties flown last summer than are 
being flown today in Cambodia. The situation 
is such that we have de-escalated the war... 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, have we got ourselves 
committed to the defense of Cambodia, to 
the point that if it appeared about to fall 
because of its importance to the continua- 
tion of the Vietnamization program, you 
might have to consider going to Congress 
and ask permission for them to use American 
ground combat troops in Cambodia. 

Secretary Laird: “No, there are no such 
plans. The situation is, first, we are going 
to make every effort to see that this military 
assistance program, which was approved by 
such an overwhelming vote, is successful as 
far as Cambodia. 

“Secondly, and I will repeat this, we will 
not—and I repeat it again, not—commit U.S. 
ground combat forces to Cambodia directly 
or indirectly. 

“In the third place, as far as Cambodia 
is concerned, we are supporting the ARVN 
in Cambodia with air activities which are 
designed to prevent the reestablishment of 
the sanctuary areas and the logistic supply 
routes into those sanctuary areas. 

“It is obvious, I think, that these air and 
logistic activities help all of the friendly 
ground forces as far as Cambodia is con- 
cerned. But the primary emphasis, as far as 
we are concerned and as far as our Govern- 
ment is concerned, is that this is being car- 
ried on as part of the overall effort to inter- 
dict and to stop the flow of enemy forces 
which would have an opportunity to attack 
U.S. personnel stationed in Vietnam. 

“I recognize that there are those that 
criticize this position which I take and which 
is the position of the Administration. But 
so long as I am Secretary of Defense and 
have this responsibility, I would much rather 
endure the criticism than to permit the 
enemy by an uninhibited flow of supplies 
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and personnel to be in a position where they 
could inflict casualties and attacks on Ameri- 
can military personnel as we continue to re- 
move Americans from South Vietnam. 

Q. “You haven't said what we would do 
if Cambodia falls, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Laird: “I don’t anticipate that 
Cambodia will fall if our military assistance 
program is successful. This is a critical period, 
as I have said earlier. When you go from 
30,000 to over 200,000 in the military force, 
they have the will, they have the desire 
to meet the enemy, the invaders from the 
North. I am confident that they will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts. But I want to make 
it abundantly evident to you, Bill, that there 
are no ground forces involved and there will 
be no ground forces involved. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, as I read the President 
on June 30, he would permit interdiction 
activity in Cambodia after the withdrawal 
of our troops, but would preclude both close 
support and logistic support. As I understand 
you today, you say that close support and 
logistic support, however described, are now 
permitted. 

Secretary Laird: “I don’t use those terms. 
I talk about air support. I have always talked 
about air support. 

Q. “That kind of activity, however de- 
scribed, is permitted by two things: One, a 
definition of what the Nixon Doctrine is 
really all about; and, two, the fact that the 
Congress didn't preclude this kind of activity 
in voting a supplemental and restricting 
ground combat activity?” 

Secretary Laird: “You are correct in both 
cases. The Congress did not preclude this, 
and it has always been anticipated by me 
in all of my testimony that air support would 
be used. 

“The use of helicopter gun ships and the 
improvements that we have made in the last 
year on the helicopter gun ship has been 
important. It’s been much more effectively 
used, and some of the other gun ships are 
much more effective than they were a year 
ago as far as stopping logistic movement. . . . 

Q. “Do you anticipate that this commit- 
ment of air support, as you put it generally, 
is going to be semi-permanent or for the next 
several years?” 

Secretary Laird: “No, I don’t. As a matter 
of fact, first, we are in this period when the 
Cambodians are building up their military 
Strength and they are going forward with 
that program and have made what I believe 
is good progress for a short six months. 

“As far as Phase II of the Vietnamiza- 
tion program which I have discused with all 
of you many times, that program does take 
longer than to turn over of the ground 
combat responsibilities because of the train- 
ing that is involved. But the South Viet- 
namese will be in a position where they will 
not have to call on additional assets in the 
not too distant future. 

“I don’t want to give the number of months 
or the amount of time that’s involved in 
that, because we are not making forecasts 
or projections in this department as long 
as I am Secretary of Defense. We make cer- 
tain statements and we deliver on them, but 
I am not setting up some target goals that 
we can't deliver on. I can assure you that the 
progress is good with that training. As far as 
fixed wing aircraft is concerned and as far 
as rotary aircraft, the South Vietnamese are 
indeed making good progress. 

Q. “Does the letter and the spirit of your 
mandate from the Congress and from the 
President include U.S. ground forces in Cam- 
bodia which are not combat troops? In other 
words, would your mandate permit the send- 
ing of a communications unit or a field hospi- 
tal or some unit which is not directly com- 
bat connected?” 

Secretary Laird: “So far as the law is con- 
cerned, it would not prohibit that. It does not 
prohibit of course military assistance delivery 
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teams. It does not prohibit search and rescue 
operations. ... 

“The spirit and the letter of the law would 
be followed and you could do the things that 
you outlined ... I don’t want to give the 
impression that we have plans to go beyond 
the military delivery teams which we will 
have supervising the programs. 

Q. “How many of those will be involved? 

Secretary Laird: “The number of people? 

Q. “Yes, sir. 

Secretary Laird: “The number of people in- 
volved at the present time in military de- 
livery—don’t hold me to this too closely; 
three or four on either side, give me a little 
leeway—is 12. 

Q. “As the legislation is drawn, as you are 
discussing it, do you consider yourself pre- 
cluded from operating, say, division or regi- 
mental level advisers, to the Cambodians and 
the South Vietnamese operating in Cam- 
bodia?” 

Secretary Laird: Yes. 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, how much more air 
power are we prepared to use in Cambodia 
above present levels?” 

Secretary Laird: I would doubt that we 
would get up to the level of last year, but we 
could. I don't want to be in a position of 
putting a sortie limitation as far as Cam- 
bodia, if that is what you want, I am not 
going to do that. Because I have told Gen- 
eral Abrams that I want him to do every- 
thing he can to continue to keep American 
casualties low, 

Q. “Mr. Secretary, does that mean that 
there are no inhibitions of any kind on the 
use of American air power in Cambodia?” 

Secretary Laird: “I don’t care to discuss 
the operating orders. I have never discussed 
the operating orders which I have approved 
in substance. I can only say to you that there 
are certain protections written into those 
orders; there are certain controls that are 
written into those orders.” 


“ECONOMICS OF AGING’ REPORT 
PRESENTS. GRIM FACTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging has, 
within recent days, released a report 
called “Economics of Aging: Toward a 
Full Share in Abundance.” 

That report follows a 2-year inquiry 
during which the committee took more 
than 2,000 pages of testimony and ex- 
hibits. In addition, the committee re- 
ceived eight working papers or informa- 
tion sheets prepared by task forces or in- 
dividual authors. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
committee effort is the most searching 
congressional evaluation of what might 
be called the personal economies of aging. 
Our goal was to show exactly what is 
happening to individual older Americans 
who must attempt to live on inadequate, 
fixed income while expenses of daily liv- 
ing steadily rise. The committee took 
much testimony, not only from authori- 
tative experts, but from the elderly them- 
selves. Our final report includes extensive 
excerpts from the testimony of both 
groups. 

To summarize very briefly, the report: 

Declares that poverty increased among 
65-plus Americans by 200,000 between 
1968 and 1969, and by 12,000 for those 
from ages 60 to 64. For all other age 
groups, poverty declined by 1.2 million. 
Older Americans are twice as likely as 
younger persons to be poor; 4.8 million 
65-plus individuals were living in poverty 
in 1969, 
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Emphasizes that aged Americans live 
on less than half the income of those 
under age 65, despite the stopgap 15- 
percent social security increase of De- 
cember 1969. 

Reports that a new group of aged poor 
may be in the making among those now 
55 to 59, because one out of every six men 
now in that age group will be out of the 
work force by the time he reaches his 
65th birthday if present trends continue. 

Points out that so-called older work- 
ers—those 45 years or older—are hard 
hit by current unemployment. Since Jan- 
uary 1969, the number of jobless men in 
this age group has jumped from 596,000 
to 1,017,000. The report says: 

Their unemployment lasts longer than that 
of younger workers, and the older person has 
greater difficulty in finding work at the same 
pay level after a prolonged layoff. 


Describes the problem of the elderly 
homeowner who finds it increasingly 
difficult to pay property taxes, including 
one woman who paid more than half of 
her total income of $1,958 for taxes and 
a special assessment. Household costs 
take about 34 percent of the average re- 
tired couple’s budget. 

Criticizes the forthcoming increase, 
from $5.30 to $5.60 a month, in the medi- 
care part B premium. The report says 
that the average health bill in fiscal year 
1969 was $692 for a person past age 65, 
six times that for a youth and 21⁄2 times 
that for persons from 19 to 64. Medicare 
pays less than half of the total medical 
care costs of the elderly. 

Warns that inflationary pressures are 
especially severe on elderly homeowners 
because of the direct relationship be- 
tween the local property tax and high- 
cost local government services. 

Among the recommendations made in 
the report were the following: 

That Congress speedily enact the so- 
cial security amendments adopted by the 
Senate, modified to include the House- 
passed provision for financing cost-of- 
living increases. 

That the 92d Congress gives early at- 
tention to major changes in social secu- 
rity benefit levels that are needed to pro- 
vide meaningful economic security for 
those who retired and to assure that 
workers retiring in the future will real- 
ize their full stake in retirement security. 

That serious consideration be given to 
the use of general revenues in the 
financing of the social security program, 
with the share identified through a for- 
mula spelled out in the legislation. 

That the Federal commitment to the 
elderly undertaken through the Family 
Assistance plan be translated into a 
wholehearted commitment, with 100 
percent Federal financing and Federal 
administration. 

Turning to private pensions, the com- 
mittee recommended that immediate at- 
tention be given to the special problem 
of safeguarding the retirement income of 
workers who lose their jobs as a result 
of plant shutdowns, commonly after long 
service and who—like the deteriorating 
plants that are first to be shut down— 
are likely to be middle aged and older. 

That the 92d Congress give prompt 
consideration to legislation—establishing 
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an Institute on Retirement Income. The 
committee said this Institute is proposed 
not for the sake of more study or be- 
cause this committee is uncertain about 
the need for action, but because such an 
institute can provide as-yet unavailable 
information that will help the Congress 
and the executive branch to make hard 
decisions on specific, concrete issues. 

Reiterating an earlier stand that ac- 
ceptance of a national health insurance 
program for all age groups is more likely 
if medicare is perfected, the committee 
also suggested that appropriate congres- 
sional units consider the possibility of 
establishing—a task force which will, 
within a specified time period—such as 
six months—assemble analyses of vari- 
ous proposals, cost estimates of these 
proposals, evaluations of the adequacy of 
existing technical knowledge about sub- 
proposals designed to increase the effi- 
ciency of our health care system, and 
other issues which will face any legisla- 
tor who considers national health insur- 
ance. 

Calls for expansion and improvement 
of medicare, particularly by including 
prescription drugs essential for the treat- 
ment of the chronically ill, by covering 
disabled beneficiaries, and by merging 
parts A—hospital insurance—and B— 
supplementary medical insurance—and 
financing the merger through taxes on 
rising payrolls and general revenues 
rather than from premiums, 

Advises the 92d Congress to retain the 
provision in the Social Security Act 
which would require States to have com- 
prehensive medicaid programs by 1977 
and that other necessary steps be taken 
to improve the medicaid program. 

Urges that the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967 be fully imple- 
mented, and that a middle-aged and 
older workers employment act be prompt- 
ly enacted and fully funded. 

Renews its recommendation for enact- 
ment of legislation establishing an Older 
Americans Community Service Program. 

Declares that problems of the elderly 
homeowner and renter have now reached 
emergency proportions, requiring Federal 
action either directly—in terms of pay- 
ments to States which provide tax relief 
for homeowners or renters—or indirect- 
ly; that is, aid to education or other high- 
cost service needs now paid largely by 
the property tax. 

Strongly recommends that we maxi- 
mize the opportunity provided by the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging 
to develop a basic national policy and the 
commitment essential to carrying out 
this policy. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pref- 
ace and the introduction to that report 
present arguments and conclusions which 
should reach the attention of Members of 
the Congress and the general public as 
well. I ask that they be reprinted at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent for pub- 
lication of three editorials—one from the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, one from 
the Courier-Post, Camden, N.J., and one 
from the Home News, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PREFACE 

Americans, more, and more, are confronted 
with issues which cry out for fresh think- 
ing and early solution. 

We must concern ourselves about an econ- 
omy which—while surpassing the trillion 
dollar mark in gross national product—never- 
theless is subject to alarming inflationary 
pressures and recessionary decline at one and 
the same time. 

We must attempt to “unwind” a war while 
guarding our security throughout the world. 

We must attempt to understand the causes 
of dissensions which spring up among youth, 
among minority groups, and even among spe- 
cialists who look at the same set of facts and 
arrive at totally differing conclusions about 
such matters as a supersonic transport air- 
Plane or water pollution. 

How, then, to catch the attention of the 
Nation and focus it upon a largely unnoticed 
crisis which now affects a majority of 20 
million persons already aged 65 and over, 
and which threatens to engulf many more 
millions now nearing retirement age? 

That “unnoticed crisis” springs from gen- 
erally inadequate retirement income; it is 
intensified by new demands upon that in- 
come; and it is made more desperate by the 
fact that we have yet to declare a genuine 
national commitment for dealing with this 
crisis, 

In fact, we as yet seem unprepared to make 
that commitment, or even to recognize the 
true dimensions of the crisis. 

For 2 years, the United States Senate Spe- 
cial Committee has been at work on an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the “Economics of 
Aging: Toward a Full Share in Abundance.” 

Our goal was to make a broad-based evalu- 
ation of those public and private programs, 
social and economic forces and other con- 
siderations related in any way to what might 
be called the personal economics of aging. 

We wanted to know what is happening, 
and what will happen, to individual Ameri- 
cans who must make the adjustment from 
employment income to retirement income. 

To do that, we had to go far beyond any 
one program, even one as monumental as 
Social Security. 

We also had to concern ourselves with the 
promise, and limitations, of the private pen- 
sion system. 

We had to consider the drains on retire- 
ment income: illness (Medicare covers less 
than half the total medical bill of the 
elderly); the high cost of shelter; the dwin- 
dling opportunities for employment even 
before age 60, special consumer needs of the 
elderly, and much more. 

We had to give some thought to special 
problems of minority groups, but much 
more intensive attention is still needed here. 

To manage so formidable an undertaking, 
the Committee resorted to two devices. 

One was the mobilizing of subcommittees 
within this Committee to take on individual 
tasks. Thus, Senator Frank Church, as Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Consumer In- 
terests, conducted a hearing on consumer 
aspects of our subject. Similar hearings, also 
on specialized aspects of the overall inquiry, 
were conducted by: Senator Edmund Mus- 
kie, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health (Health Aspects); Senator Frank 
Moss, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing (Homeownership Aspects); and 
Senator Jennings Randolph, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Re- 
tirement Incomes (Employment Aspects). 
These hearings, and others conducted on be- 
half of the full Committee, provided a hear- 
ing record of considerable magnitude and 
depth. To all those who participated as wit- 
nesses or aS commentators whose views were 
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transmitted by mail’ the Committee offers 
heartfelt thanks. 

In addition to dividing the responsibility 
among subcommittees, the Committee also 
made intensive use of “working papers” pre- 
pared in advance of hearings in order to sum- 
marize major facts and to present recom- 
mendations by knowledgeable specialists 
from several fields. These Task Force mem- 
bers, and individual authors of several pa- 
pers, also have the deep appreciation of this 
Committee. They were generous with their 
time and their concern about the issues be- 
fore the Committee, and they served without 
fees of any kind. This “honor roll” has the 
following members: 

“Economics of aging: toward a full share in 
abundance”, a working paper prepared by a 
task force: 

Miss Dorothy McCamman, Consultant on 
the Economics of Againg, Special Committee 
on Aging; 

Juanita M. Kreps, Ph. D., Dean of Women’s 
College, Duke University; 

James H. Schulz, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Economics, Brandeis University; 

Agnes W. Brewster, Consultant on Medical 
Economics; 

Harold L. Sheppard, Ph. D., Staff Social 
Scientist, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research. 

“Health aspects of the economics of aging”, 
a working paper prepared by an advisory 
committee: 

Agnes W. Brewster, Consultant on Medical 
Economics ; 

S. J. Axelrod, M.D., Director, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Economics, University of Mich- 
igan; 

Melvin A. Glasser, Director, Social Security 
Department, United Auto Workers; 

Bert Seidman, Director, Department of So- 
cial Security, AFL-CIO. 

“Homeownership aspects of the economics 
of aging”, a fact sheet prepared by: 

Herman B. Bortman, Chief, Research and 
Statistics, Administration on Aging, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Economics of aging in Bergen County”, a 
fact sheet prepared by: 

Gladys Ellenbogen, Ph. D., Professor of 
Economics, Montclair State College; 

“Social Security for the Aged: Interna- 
tional Perspectives”, a working paper pre- 
pared by: George F. Rohrlich, Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Insurance, 
Temple University School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

“Employment Aspects of the Economics 
of Aging”, a working paper prepared by the 
National Council on the Aging’s National In- 
stitute of Industrial Gerontology: Harold L. 
Sheppard, Ph. D. (Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research), Chairman Norman 
Sprague, Director; Irma R. Withers, Deputy 
Director. 

“Pension Aspects of the Economics of Ag- 
ing: Present and Future Roles of Private 
Pensions”, a working paper prepared by: 
James H. Schulz, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of Economics, Brandeis University. 

“The Stake of Today’s Workers in Retire- 
ment Security”, a working paper prepared by: 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, President, National 
Council of Senior Citizens. 

Many of the Economics of Aging working 
papers were prepared under intense deadline 
pressure. In almost every case, the prepara- 
tion of the documents was feasible only be- 
cause the Committee was fortunate enough 
to have Miss Dorothy McCamman as con- 
sultant for this study. She was on hand when 
help was needed throughout this entire ef- 
fort, from beginning to end. In a field to 
which she has already made many substan- 


1 Names of witnesses and others who sent 
statements may be found in the index which 
appears at the end of this report. 
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tial contributions as a staff person within 
the Executive Branch and as advisor to pri- 
vate organizations, Miss McCamman has now 
added another major achievement which— 
it is hoped—will help lead this Nation more 
quickly to a goal she has long sought: true 
security for older Americans. 

That same goal is sought by this Commit- 
tee, and—as the following pages declare— 
that goal is attainable within the early part 
of this decade. 

A clear-cut call to action is advanced in 
this report. It is in the interest of every 
American, whether now old or far from re- 
tirement, to heed that call. 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 


“Aging is not easy to ‘sell’, to raise high ina 
list of national priorities. Much of America 
still looks for the fountain of youth .. . it 
is true that a minority of the national popu- 
lation is in the later years today—one in ten 
Americans is an older American, But 70 of 
every 100 babies born today may expect to 
live into their 70s .. . and so we truly speak 
for a majority. 

“Let us speak well and loudly”—John B. 
Martin, U.S. Commissioner of Aging and 
Special Assistant to the President on Aging, 
in an address, Denver, Mar. 19, *70. 


THE SELLING OF A SOLUTION 


If, as is said in the excerpt above, aging is 
difficult to “sell” as a priority matter for na- 
tional concern, it is all the more essential for 
this Committee to declare, as forcefully as it 
can, that: 

Our Nation, during this thirty-fifth anni- 
versary year of the Social Security program, 
has not yet resolved retirement income prob- 
lems which severely damage the economic 
Status, morale, and even the health of mil- 
lions of Americans, including many well 
above the poverty line, 

But that: 

It is within the power of this Nation, if it 
takes full advantage of several unique oppor- 
tunities during the remaining eleven or so 
months before the White House Conference 
on Aging—and in the months immediately 
following that Conference—to make the 
1970's the decade in which this Nation will 
achieve its declared goal of “an adequate in- 
come in retirement in accordance with the 
American standard of living,” + 

In other words, the “selling of a solution” 
can be made to happen in 1971, and imple- 
mentation can begin soon after. 

As basis for these declarations, the Com- 
mittee draws upon 2,000 pages of testimony, 
“working papers” prepared by task forces or 
individual authors, and from the data or 
counsel generously provided by dozens of 
others who have expert knowledge or direct 
personal association with the problems and 
programs described. 


I. The persistence of crisis 


This Committee began its inquiry into the 
Economics of Aging in December 1968, In the 
months that followed. during preparation of 
the first “Working Paper,” it became clear 
that the Committee had an obligation to de- 
clare that the retirement income problem in 
the United States had become a retirement 
income crisis. 

Not only were more Americans entering 
into retirement; they were spending more 
years as retirees because of a trend toward 
early retirement and because of sharp in- 
creases in the number of the “aged elderly,” 
those past age 70. Not only was today’s crisis 
visibly worsening, there was every reason to 
believe that—in terms of sheer numbers of 
people affected—it would most certainly be- 


+ As cited in the Older Americans Act, Pub- 
lic Law 89-73, July 14, 1965. 
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come even more severe unless major policy 
changes were made. 

In December 1970, this Committee must 
report that, even with passage of a stop-gap 
15 percent Social Security increase late in 
1969, the crisis still exists. Details are pro- 
vided in the next section, but the essential 
facts are these: 

Two years ago, the aged had less than half 
the income of those under age 65. The same 
holds true today. 

Two years ago, approximately 4.6 million 
people aged 65 and over lived below poverty 
levels. In December 1969, the latest date for 
which statistics are available, that number 
had increased by 200,000—and the number 
from ages 60-64 had also increased by 12,000: 
it was only among these older Americans 
that the number of people living in poverty 
rose. 

Two. years ago, the Committee received in- 
formation that an alarming number of work- 
ers are retiring before age 65 and accepting 
reduced Social Security benefits, not because 
they preferred this form of “retirement”, but 
because they had no choice. They were out of 
work, ill, or in marginal employment. There 
is good reason to believe that this trend is 
not slowing at all, but actually increasing. 

Closely related to the trend above is wide- 
spread unemployment among workers who 
are 45 years old or older. Since January 1969, 
the number of jobless “older workers” has 
just jumped from 569,000 to 1,017,000. Their 
unemployment last longer than that of 
younger workers, and the older person has 
greater difficulty in finding work at the 
same pay level after prolonged “layoff.” If 
current labor force participation trends con- 
tinue, one out of every six men in the 55 to 
59 category will no longer be in the work 
force by the time he reaches his 65th birth- 
day. Ten years ago, this ratio was only one 
of every eight. A new group of “aged poor” 
is in the making. 

Two years ago, this Committee expressed 
concern about the Medicare Part B Pre- 
mium, which then cost the elderly $3 a 
month. It has now been announced that a 
new increase in 1971 will raise the monthly 
premium for the Medicare recipient to $5.60, 
or nearly double the original amount. And 
yet, the “Economics of Aging” hearing tran- 
scripts are crowded with statements on the 
hardships imposed upon many elderly who 
cannot really afford to pay any premiums at 
all. 

During those same two years, price in- 
flation for medical care was intense: the in- 
dex rose from 147.4 in October 1968 to 167.9. 
Medicare provides less than 50 percent of all 
health care costs of the elderly; and for some 
individuals, the costs of uncovered care con- 
tinue to be catastrophic. 

Inflationary pressures in general are far 
more severe in 1970 than they were in 1968: 
the overall Consumer Price Index rose from 
122.9 in October 1968 to 137.4. For elderly 
homeowners, the effects of inflation were 
especially severe because of the direct rela- 
tionship between high-cost local government 
services or expenses (education, increases in 
public employees’ salaries, etc.) and the lo- 
cal property tax. 

II. Rationale for action in 1971 


This report has already declared that the 
stage could be set in 1971 for early resolution 
during this decade of our retirement income 
crisis. That statement is based upon these 
facts: 

Not since early 1960, when this Nation 
prepared for a White House Conference on 
Aging, has there been such nationwide in- 
terest in older Americans, As 1971 begins, 
plans are well-advanced for another White 
House Conference which could—if expressed 
intentions of the Administration on Aging 
are fulfilled—be even more incisive and more 
well-disciplined in terms of focusing upon a 
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limited, but carefully chosen number of 
issues. 

Surely, 
issue. 

This Committee, in the section which fol- 
lows, offers specific recommendations which 
will set the stage for optimum effectiveness 
of the White House Conference on this issue. 
These actions would help assure that the 
White House conferees would grapple with 
the problems on terms which will help as- 
sure solutions in the 1970's. 

The President of the United States has, 
within recent months, received a Task Force 
Report * which recommended revision of the 
proposed Family Assistance Program to raise 
all older Americans above the poverty line, 
far-reaching innovations in the private pen- 
sion system, and major changes in Social 
Security. The Committee does not wholly 
agree with every proposal advanced by the 
Task Force, but does recognize that its report 
issues a clear call for action on a scale as yet 
unattempted in this Nation. The Task Force 
report builds upon the programs advanced 
by the President and his two predecessors. It 
is a major event in the development of a na- 
tional policy on aging. 

Within the Congress, a proposed cost-of- 
living adjustment mechanism within the 
Social Security System—sought by both 
Presidential candidates during the 1968 
campaign, sought by the present Administra- 
tion, sought by many individual and in- 
fluential legislators—was passed by the House 
of Representatives. This action alone is a 
harbinger of more far-reaching actions that 
could be taken to reform Social Security. 

But this Committee urges that the auto- 
matic adjustment mechanism have as a base 
more adequate benefit levels than those ad- 
vanced in 1969 by the Executive Branch, and 
that the financing for any such measures be 
based primarily upon growth of the Social 
Security trust fund, rather than on addition- 
al, regressive taxes upon employee-employer 
contributions, 

Congressional units, and the Executive 
Branch, have recognized that legislation 
should be enacted during the 92nd Congress 
for improvement of private pension cover- 
age. This interest, culmination of several 
years of close scrutiny of the pension sys- 
tem, could produce additional, and impor- 
tant, impetus in our progress to a national 
commitment on retirement income. 

Even more important than the factors de- 
scribed above is that action must be taken 
early in the 1970’s because the problem is so 
grave. 

To those who say that major reform is not 
possible in a Nation which is fighting a war, 
inflation, and at least semi-recession at the 
same time, this Committee points out that 
it is far more reasonable to assume that we 
in this Nation will resolve these problems, 
rather than succumb to them. It is also rea- 
sonable to assume that we will resolve them 
fairly early in this decade. 

And therefore it is imperative that we be 
prepared to act in a spirit of confidence, 
rather than despair—to have an action plan 
ready to become reality. 

On the pages that follow, several recom- 
mendations are made for legislative action. 
Several proposals are also made for what 
appear to be fact-finding mechanisms. 
Actually, the Committee is not calling as 
much for fact-finding as it is for problem- 
solving. An “Institute on Retirement In- 
come,” for example, is proposed—not for the 
sake of more “study” or because this 
Committee is uncertain about the need for 
action—but because such an institute can 
provide as-yet unavailable information that 
will help the Congress and the Executive 


retirement income is one such 


* “Toward A Brighter Future For the Elder- 
ly,” The Report of the President's Task Force 
on the Aging, April 1970. 
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Branch to make hard decisions on specific, 
concrete issues. 

Here, within our grasp, are ingredients for 
a solution which now must be “sold” to pol- 
icy makers within government, to informed 
persons throguhout the field of aging, no 
matter what their specialty; to older Amer- 
icans, and to each young person who will 
some day find that today’s solution for others 
will be his, too, in fewer years than he thinks. 
As a first step toward the “selling” of this 
solution, the Committee now offers its 
recommendations, followed by two sections 
in which witnesses and others who contrib- 
uted to the study are quoted at some length. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, Jan. 21, 1971] 


Poverty HITS THE AGED 


It’s not a reassuring picture that the Sen- 
ate’s special committee on aging draws of 
the income problems of millions of Ameri- 
cans getting up in years— 

Inflation digging away at the base of their 
security; health and hospital costs constantly 
threatening financial disaster; unemploy- 
ment depriving many now aged 55 to 59 of 
the last productive years they have remain- 
ing to set aside a nest egg. 

According to the commitee, nearly five 
million persons over 65 are already existing 
in poverty conditions, and the number is 
steadily increasing. 

Since January, 1969, the number of jobless 
men 45 and older has doubled to over a mil- 
lion. As bad as unemployment is for the 
young, it is akin to catastrophe for anyone 
too old to be easily retrained or too rooted 
to move where jobs might be available. 

The report points out that unemployment 
for this age group lasts longer than it does 
for the young. Persons over 45 represented 
one-third of those out of work longer than 
15 weeks and nearly 43 percent of those out 
of work for more than six months. 

Thousands have not only lost work but 
also pension coverage when plants shut down. 
They have found it increasingly difficult to 
keep up premium payments on insurance 
which they planned as part of their retire- 
ment income. 

Meanwhile, it has been ascertained that 
Medicare pays less than half the total medi- 
cal care costs of the elderly, which averaged 
$692 during 1969 for a person over 65. 

This grim report, two years in the making, 
should arouse support in Congress for a 
much-needed hike in Social Security. Sen. 
Harrison A. Williams Jr., New Jersey Demo- 
crat and chairman of the committee, plans 
to reintroduce his bill upping benefits by 
10 percent. 

But along with a boost in benefits, Con- 
gress might also look into ways of pro 
private pension funds when plants fold and 
workers are caught without a vested interest; 
some better health insurance plan is over- 
due, not to mention adequate housing and 
nursing facilities for the elderly. 

Senator Williams called the problems of 
the aging an “unnoticed crisis.” With the 
report of his committee, the nation is now 
on notice. The question is, will the crisis be 
met? 


Evening 


[Prom the Home News, New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Jan. 20, 1971] 


THE AGED Poor: A NATIONAL CRISIS 


After two years of study, a Special Senate 
Committee on Aging, headed by Sen. Harri- 
son A. Williams Jr. of New Jersey, has issued 
& report painting a dark and depressing pic- 
ture of millions of older Americans living in 
poverty and ill health. 

Declaring that “the retirement income 
problem in the United States has become a 
retirement income crisis,” the report warns 
that both the number and the proportion of 
aged poor increased between 1968 and 1969, 
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with one out of every four Americans 65 and 
over now forced to live on a poverty-level 
income. 

Senior citizens are especially hard-hit by 
rising medical costs, still inadequately cov- 
ered by Medicare, and have suffered greatly 
because of the economic slowdown. Many 
older workers and their families have lost 
“more than their jobs,” the report says. 
“Thousands have also lost their pension coy- 
erage—even though they may have worked 
most of their lives to provide a ‘nest egg’ for 
retirement.” 

While warning that a “new group of aged 
poor” might be in the making, the report 
expressed optimism that the 1970s could be 
“the decade in which this nation will achieve 
its declared goal of ‘an adequate income in 
retirement in accordance with the Ameri- 
can standard of living.” 

To reach that goal, the report suggested 
that Congress create an institute on retire- 
ment income, urged that a minimum income 
be set for Americans of all ages and pro- 
posed that “serlous consideration be given 
to the use of general revenues in the financ- 
ing of the Social Security system.” 

Senator Williams, in a preface to the re- 
port, appealed to the 92nd Congress to ap- 
prove a 10 per cent increase in Social 
Security in 1971, a measure which died in a 
conference committee of the 91st Congress. 

If this country is to give its older citizens 
the honor and dignity and security they 
deserve, more than lip service must be paid 
to the recommendations of this exhaustive 
report. 

And beyond the obvious moral obligations 
of society to provide adequately for its sen- 
ior citizens, the commission members re- 
minded today’s young person: “Today's solu- 
tion for others will be his, too, in fewer 
years than he thinks.” 


ECONOMICS OF AGING 


A report by the Senate's Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, headed by New Jersey’s Sen. 
Harrison Williams, has come up with a pretty 
grim picture of income problems among 
older Americans, 

Coming after a two-year study of the eco- 
nomics of aging, the report finds that poverty 
increased among Americans over 65 years of 
age by 200,000 between 1968 and 1969, and 
by 12,000 for those from ages 60-64. For all 
other age groups, poverty declined by 1.2 
million. 

Older Americans are twice as likely as 
younger persons to be poor. 

Aged Americans live on less than half the 
income of those under age 65, despite the 
stopgap 15 per cent Social Security increase 
of December 1969. 

Our nation, says the report, has not yet 
resolved retirement income problems which 
severely damage the economic status, morale, 
and even the health of millions of Ameri- 
cans, including many well above the poverty 
line. 

The report presents a clear case in favor 
of speedy enactment by Congress of the So- 
cial Security amendments adopted at the 
last session by the Senate, modified to in- 
clude the House-passed provision for financ- 
ing cost-of-living increases. 

Social Security increases early in 1971, are 
& must. 

Sen. Williams, whose record in Washing- 
ton long has been distinguished by his efforts 
in behalf of the elderly, also had some perti- 
nent comments on the report. 

If there was any doubt about the crying 
need for Social Security reforms, he said, 
this report should dispel it. 

Williams tells of what he calls the “un- 
noticed crisis” that springs from generally 
inadequate retirement income. He says it is 
intensified by new demands upon that in- 
come, and it is made more desperate by the 
fact that we have yet to declare a genuine 
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national commitment for dealing with the 
crisis, 

The new Congress should look to the Wil- 
liams committee report for guidance in its 
determinations on the wide-ranging needs 
for Social Security reform. 


THE TREATMENT OF JEWS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, December 29, 1970, the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald editorially condemned 
repression in Russia with particular ref- 
erence to sentencing two Jews to death 
for allegedly conspiring to hijack a Soviet 
airliner in an effort to escape to freedom, 
It is true, Mr. President, that the death 
sentences have since been commuted. 
However, the entire system of repression 
remains, Soviet secret police remain, fir- 
ing squads remain, the crude barbarisms 
of extorted confessions remain, and a re- 
pressive system of Communist Party dic- 
tatorship remains, and the plight of Rus- 
sia’s unfortunate Jews remain. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the editorial deals with these and 
other related questions. Hopefully, the 
editorial will serve to refresh our mem- 
ories on the fundamenta! nature of Rus- 
sian communism. It is for this reason 
that I commend the editorial to the 
thoughtful consideration of Senators and 
the public in general. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDICIAL MURDER IN RUSSIA 

Sentencing in Leningrad of two Jews to 
death and nine other persons to prison camps 
for allegedly planning to hijack a Soviet 
airliner is a brutal, repressive act that tells 
much about the Kremlin’s police state. 

We utterly oppose aerial hijacking—wheth- 
er by Soviet Jews, Arab guerrillas, Black 
Panthers or assorted psychopaths. It is a 
crime that endangers innocent passengers 
and deserves to be punished. 

But in the Leningrad case no hijacking 
took place, The worst that can be charged 
against the 11 defendants, nine of them 
Jews who wished to emigrate to Israel, is 
that they plotted to seize a Soviet plane and 
fiy it to Sweden. To put two “Zionists” be- 
fore a firing squad for that is savagely ex- 
cessive punishment. 

We have no idea if the 11 are even guilty 
as charged. Naturally, the trial was closed 
to the foreign press. No trial record has been 
or will be made public. The Soviets say all 11 
“confessed, pleaded guilty and repented their 
crimes.” 

That means less than nothing. After a few 
weeks in the hands of the Soviet secret 
police, anybody will confess to anything. 
This is proved by writings ranging from 
Arthur Koestler's great novel Darkness at 
Noon to Khrushchev's famous secret speech 
to the 20th Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress in 1956. 

Also, the efficiency with which the KGB 
rounded up the Leningrad 11 and some 20 
other Jews indicates that the police knew 
about the alleged “plot” all along. It is even 
possible that a police agent instigated the 
escape effort: the tradition of police pro- 
vocations is strong in Russia, going back to 
Czarist times. 

Interestingly, the Leningrad Jews are 
charged with violating article 64A of the 
Russian federation criminal code. This makes 
it treason to flee the country. All we can say 
is any country that makes it a capital crime 
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to try to leave is not a country, but a con- 
centration camp. 

Recently, the Kremlin has been frightened 
by the stirrings of the more than three mil- 
lion Soviet Jews, many of whom wish to 
escape from government fostered anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union and go to 
Israel, 

The reaction of the ruling clique of Com- 
munist hierarchs, secret police satraps and 
Soviet army marshals is in the purest tradi- 
tion of the late despot Stalin: Arrest, beat, 
exact confessions, stage show trials, execute— 
and thus terrorize the survivors into docility. 

The new repression is not only aimed at 
Russia’s unfortunate Jews. It is also meant 
to silence non-Jewish dissidents, scientists, 
writers and intellectuals who have coura- 
geously demanded civil rights and the free- 
dom to think and speak. 

In Russia there are no independent courts 
or judges in political cases. The guilty verdict 
and death sentences in Leningrad were de- 
cided by the Communist Politburo. If Mark 
Dymshits and Eduard Kuznetsov die before 
a firing squad, mankind will remember that 
the trigger fingers belonged to Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and their cohorts. 


PRIVATE-SECTOR INVOLVEMENT 
IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, almost 
a year ago, after the issuance of the 
final report of the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Education, I became inter- 
ested in the extent of involvement of the 
private sector, as well as the Federal 
Government, in Indian affairs. Informa- 
tion on who in the private sector was 
doing what had never been brought to- 
gether. Thus I initiated a survey of vari- 
ous private entities so that the Govern- 
ment, the private sector, and American 
Indians would have a fuller awareness 
of what the private sector was doing— 
ak could do—to assist the Indian peo- 
ple. 

A number of church groups have been 
extremely active in assisting American 
Indians and Alaska natives. Sectarian 
involvement in Indian affairs includes 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 
the United Presbyterian Church, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Missions Society, the 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Church, 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Reformed Church in America, 
and the United Church of Christ. These 
church organizations expend annually 
over $8 million on projects relating to 
Indian affairs. 

Foundations have also played an in- 
creasingly important role in supporting 
programs and projects relating to In- 
dians. Last spring I wrote over 120 of the 
largest foundations asking for a descrip- 
tion of past involvement with Indian 
projects and current plans that were or 
might be related to Indians. I have com- 
piled a preliminary list of those founda- 
tions who have demonstrated or sug- 
gested an interest in Indian matters. 
Category A represents the highest de- 
gree of involvement in Indian projects. 
Category B contains those foundations 
with limited involvement in the area; 
and the final category C consists of foun- 
dations who indicated an interest in In- 
dian affairs but who have not in the past 
5 years been involved in this field. Mr. 
President, I would like to have this list, 
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along with brief descriptions of some of 
the activities of those foundations listed 
in the first category, printed in the REC- 
orD at the end of my remarks. 

A large number of letters come into my 
office daily concerning American Indians. 
Many of them contain proposals for pro- 
grams that need funding. I hope that the 
list of foundations below will aid these 
correspondents in finding sources of 
funding for their projects. Of course, the 
Federal Government makes a large num- 
ber of grants for projects relating to In- 
dians and Alaska Natives, generally 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service, and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. These agencies, whose relevant 
offices are listed below also, have proved 
to be valuable resources for funding use- 
ful and imaginative proposals. 

A number of colleges and universities 
are also becoming more and more in- 
volved with Indian affairs—not through 
the traditional approach of studying the 
Indian, but through special studies 
programs, and community outreach 
programs. I fully support such efforts 
and hope that alumni and other funding 
sources will respond to the needs in this 
area by supporting these college and 
university programs. 

A few national organizations with 
general membership, who are involved 
in promoting and supporting the pro- 
grams and efforts of native Americans, 
have played an important role. Their 
activities should be recognized and 
applauded, and I have always found 
them helpful and responsive in matters 
in which they were involved that are 
related to my own activities. A listing 
of these organizations are attached also. 

Mr. President, I realize that I have 
probably inadvertently left certain or- 
ganizations or offices off my lists. I do 
not pretend to be presenting an exhaus- 
tive and complete survey of those who 
are involved in Indian matters on a 
national level, But I hope that this pres- 
entation will prove useful in spurring 
greater involvement in Indian matters 
by the private sector, and as well in 
directing Indians, tribes, and groups to 
those who may be helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
material printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I, FOUNDATION INVOLVEMENT AND INTEREST 
IN INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CATEGORY A—HIGHEST FUNDING 

Arrow, Inc., 1846 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

William H. Donner Foundation, Inc., 
Franklin A. Johnson, President, 711 Lincoln 
Building, 60 East 42d St., New York, N.Y. 

The Field Foundation, 100 East 85th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Philip E. 
Biackerby, President, 400 North Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Founda- 
tion, Robert W. Bonine, Assistant Executive 
Director, W-975 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Saint Paul, Minn. 

Max C. Fleischmann Foundation, Julius 
Bergen, Chairman, 405 Union Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Assoc. Bldg., 195 South Sierra 
St., Reno, Ney. 
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The Luke B. Hancock Foundation, 770 
Welch Road, Courtney J. Catron, Chairman 
of the Board, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York, Barbara D. 
Finberg, Executive Associate, 437 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

The Ford Foundation, Siobhan Oppen- 
heimer, Program Officer, 320 East 43d St., 
New York, N.Y. 


CATEGORY B—LIMITED INVOLVEMENT 


Great Western United Foundation, Mi- 
chael C. Moore, Program Director; Equitable 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

Humble Oil and Refining Co., Public Af- 
fairs Department, Legislative and Political 
Affairs, Kenneth P. Fountain, Coordinator, 
P.O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex, 

Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Presbyterian Medical Services, P.O. Box 
2384, Jack Schacht, Development Director, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

Wieboldt Foundation, R. M. Johnson, Ex- 
ecutive Director, 29 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

New York Foundation, Bernard L. Fried- 
berg, Senior Associate, 4 West 58th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

The Glenmede Trust Co., Allyn R. Bell, 
Jr., President, 1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Richard King Mellon Foundation, Elston 
R. Law, Associate Director, 525 William Penn 
P1., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Arthur Vining Davis Foundation, Wil- 
liam R. Wright, Executive Director, Box 2238, 
Miami, Fla. 

Raskob Foundation for Catholic Activities, 
Inc., Gerard S. Garey, Executive Secretary, 
1205 Hotel Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

The Danforth Foundation, W. David Zim- 
merman, Vice President, 222 South Central 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rama, Inc., Suite 905, The Watergate Of- 
fice Building, 2600 Virginia Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Rosenberg Foundation, Mrs. Jackson 
Chance, Executive Director, 210 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Joint Foundation Support, Inc., Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth W. Troubh, Executive Director, 575 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

The New York Community Trust, Miss 
Isabella H. Sommerhoff, 415 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

The Cleveland Foundation, Greater Cleve- 
land Associated Foundation, Seymour Slavin, 
Foundation Associate, National City Bank 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Kresge Foundation, William H. Bald- 
win, President, 211 Fort St. West, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Boettcher Foundation, John C. Mitchell, 
Executive Director, 818 Seventeenth St., 
Denver, Colo. 

The Charles E. Merrill Trust, David A. 
Thomas, Administrator, P.O. Box 488, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

The San Francisco Foundation, L. A. White, 
Associate Director, 425 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Phoebe Waterman Foundation, Inc., 330 
Boulevard Building, Richard K. Bennett, 
1819 John F. Kennedy Blvd., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc., How- 
ard B. Barr, Vice President and Executive 
Director, 71 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


CATEGORY C: THOSE WITH NO INVOLVEMENT 
SINCE '65 BUT WITH INTEREST 

“Lilly Endowment, Inc., Mr. John S. Lynn, 
General Manager, 914 Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The New World Foundation, Mr. Vernon 
Eagle, Executive Director, 100 East 85th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

El Pomar Foundation, Mr. William Thayer 
Tutt, President, Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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The Louis Calder Foundation, Mr. Rein- 
hold Dreher, Trustee, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, Mr. 
Charles S. Hamilton, Jr., President, 140 East 
62nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Edward John Noble Foundation, Mr. Alger 
B. Chapman, Executive Director, 32 East 57th 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Independence Foundation, Mr. Robert A. 
Maes, President, 2500 Philadelphia National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Mrs. Muriel P. 
Gaines, Assistant Secretary, 630 Fifth Ave., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

The Grant Foundation, Inc., Mr. Philip 
Sapir, Director, 130 East 59th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Dana S. Creel, 
Office of the President, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Zale Foundation, Mr. Warren D. Bachelis, 
Executive Director, 512 South Akard, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Firestone Foundation, Mr. Joseph Thomas, 
Executive Director, 1225 West Market St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Hazen Foundation, Paul J. Braisted, 
President, 400 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 

Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, Mr Albert Meisel, Smithsonian In- 
stitution Building, Washington, D.C. 

Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, Mr. C. 
S. Harding Mott, 500 Mott Foundation Build- 
ing, Flint, Mich 

Stern Fund, Mrs Marilyn Klein, 21 East 
40th St., New York, N.Y. 

DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES OF CATEGORY 
“A” FOUNDATIONS 


ARROW, INC.—A REPORT ON CURRENT PROGRAMS 


The programs that Arrow is currently 
sponsoring reflect our long-standing em- 
phases on the areas of American Indian life 
that we feel are most crucial and to which 
we feel we can best make our contribution: 
management training in all aspects of In- 
dian commuity life, economic development of 
Indian lands, and assistance to Indian youth. 

Though limitations of staff and funds 
make it impossible to pursue each of these 
areas fully and constantly, Arrow has made 
a significant contribution to each. Through 
cooperation with other organizations, both 
private and government, and through care- 
ful concentration of Arrow’s assets in the 
areas where they will provide maximum 
returns, we have made noteworthy progress 
with all our programs. 


I. Management training institute program 


Management training for Indian leaders, 
has, to date, been sorely neglected by both 
private and government groups. Training 
programs sponsored by the government reach 
less than 20% of the approximate 2500 elected 
Indian leaders annually. As the management 
of, or the potential management of, almost 
a half million Americans who live on and 
own 52 million acres of land, Indian lead- 
ership is analogous to the “management 
groups” in private business. And almost all 
large business groups in the nation, many 
of which have less resources and potential 
than the American Indians, have regular 
training and review sessions. It is widely 
accepted that these sessions contribute sig- 
nificantly to the efficiency and productivity of 
businesses. 

Training for Indian leaders requires reg- 
ular workshop sessions in management that 
are geared to today’s American Indian. It re- 
quires both knowledge of and sensitivity to 
the unique forces in Indian community life: 
isolation of reservation areas, lack of proper 
communication, and the traditional out- 
looks of the Indian people. Arrow’s Manage- 
ment Training Institute program concen- 
trates on providing training for Indian lead- 
ers upon those leaders’ requests, utilizing 
the talents of men and women who have a 
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good understanding both of management 
techniques and of the American Indian’s 
way of life. 

Since the summer of 1968, Arrow has spon- 
sored fourteen Management Training Insti- 
tutes covering a wide range of topics. A total 
of over 275 Indians have participated in them, 
and each institute has been judged success- 
ful by its participants. Following are descrip- 
tions of a few of the most important of those 
sessions. (A complete report on each In- 
stitute is available at the Arrow office.) 

Indian Elders Management Training In- 
stitute, Denver, Colorado. Co-sponsored by 
The Myrin Institute for Adult Education. 

During the course of the Myrin Institute 
conference on Indian lore, six elderly Amer- 
ican Indians, all of whom have held posi- 
tions of authority within their Tribes, spoke 
at length with Mr. Sylvester Morey and Dr. 
Franz Winkler of the Myrin Institute of New 
York. The elders were asked to speak about 
their early spiritual training, their people's 
traditional religious beliefs, and their atti- 
tudes toward nature, mankind, and white 
society. Both Mr. Morey and Dr. Winkler 
have a deep interest in American Indian life. 
Mr. Morey has written an article entitled 
“American Indians and Our Way of Life,” in 
which he suggests that a melange of some 
seemingly irreconcilable facets of Indian and 
Anglo life could lead to a healthy, harmoni- 
ous life style for all American people. The 
discussions at the Indian Elders’ Institute 
were all recorded, and with the help of Dene 
Curtis (Cherokee) of the BIA in Washing- 
ton, they were transcribed. After some edit- 
ing work on the part of the Myrin Institute 
and some gathering of biographical data on 
the elders on the part of Arrow, the 156- 
page transcript is now ready for publication. 
Robert L. Bennett has written an introduc- 
tion to the volume. 


Indian Court Judges’ Management Training 
Institutes 


The Management Training program for 
Indian Tribal Court Judges has yielded some 
particularly exciting results since its incep- 
tion in June, 1968. At the Washington, D.C. 
Institute March 26-28, the Judges elected a 
Board of Directors and incorporated as the 
National American Indian Court Judges As- 
sociation (NAICJA). The Washington meet- 
ing also afforded the Judges an opportunity 
to discuss in depth with government agency 
officials the potential funding available to 
the Association and to individual courts from 
the federal government. Representatives of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion in the Justice Department, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Office of HEW, and the Federal 
Judicial Center made lengthy presentations. 

At the Denver Institution, May 14-16, the 
Judges provided substantial information on 
what they feel their courts need most. That 
discussion covered everything from judicial 
robes to expanded staff and facilities and 
comprehensive probation and parole pro- 
grams. 

During the Albuquerque Institute, June 
16-19, each of the Directors of NAICJA led 
an institute session followed by a discussion 
period. Fifty-seven court officials from the 
Albuquerque, Navajo, and Phoenix Areas were 
in attendance; all requested further informa- 
tion on NAICJA and membership therein. 
The Custer Institute, held September 12- 
14, met with similar success. Interest in find- 
ing more about and in joining the new 
Judges’ Association was again universal, and 
Institute sessions were judged extremely ed- 
ucational by the 54 participants. Robert L. 
Bennett, past Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; Gorden Mydland, South Dakota State 
Attorney General; and James Gamble, pro- 
fessional staff member of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, were present 
at Custer, 

A third expanded Indian Judges training 
institute is being planned for late this year. 
Invitees to this institute will include mem- 
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bers of the Northwest Judges Association. 
(Arrow’s Executive Director and NAICJA 
members had the opportunity to speak with 
representatives of the Northwest Judges As- 
sociation at the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians convention, held October 6-10 
in Albuquerque. At that time, the North- 
west group expressed definite interest in 
working closely with the national Judges’ 
Association as a group.) The next Judges’ 
institute should complete NAICJA’s canvass 
of Indian judges throughout the United 
States, and prepare the Association for fu- 
ture efforts on a national basis. 

NAICJA’s emphases are on research, edu- 
cation, and communication, all of which it 
hopes to foster through the Judges’ insti- 
tutes, Its purpose is to upgrade the tribal 
court system in the United States through 
professional advancement and continuing 
education. 


Navajo Agricultural Products Industry Man- 
agement Training Institute, Farmington, 
New Mexico—August 14-16, 1969 
One of Arrow’s most recent Management 

Training Institutes was for the directors of 

the Navajo Agricultural Products Industry, 

an organization that will put to use the 
resources provided by the Navajo Indian Ir- 
rigation Project. Arrow’s Executive Director 

attended the Institute, which included a 

tour of the Irrigation Project area and of 

former Arizona Governor Bolack's “B 

Square” Ranch, a model of agricultural ac- 

complishment in desert regions. 

The Nayajo Indian Irrigation Project is 
now 16% complete based on the ratio of 
funds expended for project cost. When com- 
pleted, it will place San Juan County, New 
Mexico among the top thirty counties in 
the United States in irrigated acreage, and 
it will bring an improved living standard 
to an estimated 30,000 Navajos through in- 
creased employment. 

Members are now being selected to serve on 
the Board of Directors of the Navajo Agri- 
cultural Products Industry, which is a recent 
offshoot of the Irrigation Project. The In- 
dustry seeks to provide sound business 
management for the development of Navajo 
Reservation lands to their fullest potential. 
This will include overseeing the raising, pro- 
cessing, and marketing of produce grown at 
Navajo, the attraction of industry to the area, 
and the training of young Navajos in the 
management of the Industry to assure its 
self-perpetuation. One of the programs dis- 
cussed at the Farmington Institute with 
which Arrow hopes to be helpful in the fu- 
ture is the training of selected representa- 
tives of the Industry in desert irrigation and 
agricultural production techniques. A train- 
ing mission to Israel has been proposed for 
approximately six Indians to learn first-hand 
what the most effective techniques are. 


II, Economic Development 
“Tools for Training” Project 


The ideal of each of Arrow’s Management 
Training Institutes is positive concrete fol- 
low-up, especially in the field of economic 
development. During an Institute held at 
Idaho State University in Pocatello in 1968, 
a discussion was held on concrete follow-up at 
the reservation level. The Institute partic- 
ipants listed a number of ideas for economic 
development projects which could be initiated 
and carried through on reservations. A re- 
peated observation of this discussion was 
that machinery, such as drills, grinders, cut- 
ting implements, etc., was needed in order 
to set up training for any project. Arrow’s 
Director pursued this problem in further 
talks at Pocatello. 

As a result, Arrow obtained donations of 
tools and machinery that were obsolete by the 
companies’ standards, but still in good work- 
ing order. The results have been heartening. 
We have not only distributed a number of 
tools and tool sets in Indian country, but we 
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have put into motion the “Tools for Training” 
program sponsored by Arrow. 
Operation Mainstream Project 

Last fall, at the request of Tony Lincoln, 
a Navajo economic development official, Ar- 
row negotiated a contract with the Navajo 
Concentrated Employment Program (under 
the Navajo Office of Economic Opportunity) 
to undertake sponsorship of Operation Main- 
stream. This program is designed to employ, 
on a short-term basis, Navajos for whom the 
conventional sources of employment Assist- 
ance are closed. (Some of this program's par- 
ticipants had never held a permanent job 
before.) 

An Arrow-Operation Mainstream office was 
set up in Gallup, New Mexico, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Collins, Jr., a Navajo, was chosen as 
Project Director. The projects to which Op- 
eration Mainstream enrollees were assigned 
to assist other Navajos and included clean- 
up work, remodeling of chapter houses, and 
assistance in schools and in U.S. Public 
Health Service hospitals on the Reservation. 
Enrollees were held in Operation Mainstream 
projects until a place was found for them in 
vocational training programs, which in turn 
availed them of the opportunity to find per- 
manent employment in the area. By last July, 
when Arrow’s contract for Operation Main- 
stream sponsorship expired, the program was 
operating at full capacity with approximate- 
ly seventy-five enrollees per week. It had an 
all-Navajo staff, including the Project Di- 
rector, office personnel, and regional project 
supervisors. Mainstream was transferred to 
sponsorship by the Navajo Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program, where it continues to 
provide the above-mentioned services. Arrow 
is pleased to have been helpful in getting 
Mainstream started; we feel that its approach 
and aims are most important to the Navajo 
Reservation. 

III. Youth 

One of Arrow’s major interests continues 
to be in American Indian youth. All Arrow 
programs are designed to contribute to a 
better future for Indian people; Indian 
youth are that future. 


Summer Youth Work-Experience Program, 
1969 


The Summer Youth Work-Experience 
Program has finished its second highly suc- 
cessful year of placing Indian youth in posi- 
tions in National Parks and Monuments in 
the Southwest, Dr. Irving Handlin, who spent 
many hours with the program again this 
year, has provided us with a lengthy report 
on the summer of 1969. Through the efforts 
of Dr. Handlin, Jerry Tuttle (United Pueblo 
Agency, Albuquerque), Elizabeth Marcus and 
James Atcitty (Neighborhood Youth Corps), 
Frank Kowski (Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service), and many others, nine- 
ty-four Indian youth were employed this 
summer, an increase of 50% over last sum- 
mer. New positions were created for these 
young people not only with the National 
Park Service, but also with the General Serv- 
ices Administration and with the U.S. Forest 
Service, the last two being new to the pro- 
gram this year. Over twenty Indian youth 
will return with full-time jobs in the Na- 
tional Park Service next summer, as a result 
of the work they did this year. As during 
last year’s program, this year’s employees 
utilized their talents in a variety of ways. 
Some, for example, worked on horse patrol, 
some conducted tours, some gave live dem- 
onstrations of Indian craft work, and some 
took on heavy laborers’ tasks. 

The fact that the 1969 summer program 
was even more successful than the 1968 pro- 
gram despite a cut in operating funds speaks 
highly not only of the program itself but of 
the dedication of everyone directly involved 
with it. When there was no money to trans- 
port the summer employees to and from the 
parks, a number of concerned people offered 
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their own time and gasoline to provide that 
service. There was volunteer counseling, will- 
ing provision of housing for the young peo- 
ple, and a good deal of initiative used in just 
plain scrounging some needed equipment 
and supplies. 

Suggestions have been made for next year’s 
program, and plans are now being made as 
well. It is hoped that next year’s summer 
park employees will be better prepared ahead 
of time to meet the challenges of working 
away from home with minimal housing and 
general supplies (although next year’s group 
could hardly be more determined than this 
year's was to meet those challenges once faced 
with them). It is also hoped that more indi- 
vidual counseling can be provided for next 
year’s employees and their families. One most 
interesting prospect for the 1970 program is 
the initiation of a study on future perma- 
nent positions for young Indian people with 
the U.S. Forest Service. 


Supplemental Scholarship Assistance 
Program, 1969-1970 


Arrow has had the privilege of admin- 
istering scholarship funds in larger amounts 
this year than in previous years. With funds 
from several sources, including the Jonathan 
Winters-Andy Williams benefit performance 
held last year in Los Angeles, Arrow has so 
far assisted more than thirty young Indian 
students with $5900. The scholarship fund 
from the benefit performance is earmarked 
for Indians living and/or attending school in 
California, and is still relatively full at this 
time. We continue to receive requests for fl- 
nancial assistance and to send our scholar- 
ship forms and make evaluations as they are 
returned. We are limiting our assistance 
to supplemental scholarships, modest in 
amounts, In this way we can assist a larger 
number of students for whom a small grant 
can make the difference between being able 
to attend college and not being able to 
attend. 

We have given assistance both on the 
undergraduate and the graduate level, to 
Indian students pursuing studies in law, pub- 
lic health, psychology, art, and a number of 
other fields. One of our most recent grants 
was to provide transportation to Albuquer- 
que for two students chosen by the Phoenix 
Indian School student council, so they could 
attend the Judges’ Association meeting and 
the National Congress of American Indians 
conference October 6-10. 


Poster Contest, March 11, 1969 


At a luncheon held March 11th at the Con- 
gressional Hote] in Washington, Arrow pre- 
sented awards to the four Indian students 
whose posters were judged the best of 159 
entries in the BIA-Arrow sponsored Poster 
Contest. Robert L. Bennett, then Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Congressmen Ben 
Reifel and Ed Edmondson, and Mrs. Stewart 
Udall were on hand to congratulate the win- 
ners and help present the awards. The posters 
were all on the Contest theme, “Discover 
America With The First Americans.” The 
students had combined ancient Indian motifs 
and coloring with modern design to produce 
exceptional artistic work. The awards, all 
provided by Arrow, included $300 in scholar- 
ships. 

After the luncheon, the students visited 
Congressman Ray Madden and Congress- 
woman Julia Butler Hansen in their offices. 
Tours of Washington, D. C., and New York 
City were arranged for the students with the 
help of Arrow and BIA personnel. The three 
top prize-winning posters are now being mar- 
keted by the BIA; they are available to the 
general public, as well as to Indian interest 
organizations who may wish to resell them. 

Other Youth Interests, 1969 

Arrow continues to maintain its ties with, 
and interest in, the Council of National Or- 
ganizations for Children and Youth, and the 
United States Youth Council. 

We continue to work with Ray Sweazey of 
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the Boy Scouts of America on Indian scout- 
ing programs. We recently provided scholar- 
Ship grants of $50 each to Zour recipients 
chosen at the Spearfish, South Dakota 
Twelfth American Indian Tribal Leaders’ 
Conference on Scouting. 

A national social sorority with chapters all 
over the country, is now engaged in a fund- 
raising campaign, the proceeds of which are 
to go to Arrow. We have, since last spring, 
been providing small amounts of assistance 
to individual families and to several pro- 
grams with funds raised by the sorority. A 
portion of the funds raised this year will 
hopefully be contributed to the Agricultural 
Products Industry for the study mission to 
Israel described above. 

Keyette International, a branch of the na- 
tionwide high school girls’ service and scho- 
lastic honorary, has recently chosen Arrow, 
Inc. as its annual social service project. We 
are now awaiting word from Keyette’s social 
service chairman as to when their fund- 
raising activities will begin. 


Miscellaneous 


To the best of our ability Arrow responds 
to requests from Indians and Indian leader- 
ship. A number of requests have been filled 
such as: (a) An Indian’s house with every- 
thing in it burned to the ground and there 
was no insurance. We provided clothing and 
emergency funds; (b) Several hundred dol- 
lars was provided to a Reservation area where 
heating homes in the winter is a major prob- 
lem. This money paid for transportation costs 
and hourly wages to Indians for their serv- 
ices to cut and haul fire-wood to many of 
the homes, most of which do not have cen- 
tral heating as we know it in the cities; (c) 
A speaker to provide the Indian point of view 
was needed at a national sorority convention 
and Arrow provided the speaker; (d) The 
Independent Order of Forresters gathered, 
screened, cleaned and pressed 2,500 lbs. of 
clothing to be donated to Indians. Arrow 
arranged for its proper distribution and pro- 
vided the shipping costs; (e) A local church 
needed a small amount of money to com- 
plete the financing of their summer youth 
work-camp at the Northern Cheyenne Reser- 
vation, Arrow provided the needed supple- 
mental finances; (f) Arrow participated in 
the President’s Commission on Human 
Rights meeting; (g) is now participating in 
preliminary planning meetings to prepare for 
its role in the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; and (h) Arrow is 
considering ways in which to be of assistance 
to Indians who have relocated to urban areas. 


Finances 


Unlike many Foundations—such as Ford 
and Rockefeller—Arrow does not have a fixed 
or certain source of income, All Arrow money 
must be raised either through appeals for 
contributions or through proposals to Foun- 
dations, government agencies, or individuals 
for grants usually for specific projects. Your 
Executive Director has been and continues to 
provide both the fund raising and the pro- 
gram organization and administration serv- 
ices. Therefore, you can understand when 
I express my appreciation to each of you for 
having assisted in one way or another during 
1969. Nancy—now Mrs. Nancy Tune—has 
provided us with excellent help during this 
year but she will be leaving in December to 
locate in the San Francisco area with her 
husband, Dr. Tune. I will be employing one 
full and/or two part time Indian assistants 
in an effort to modernize Arrow’s files and 
records, as well as to carry on our current 
programs. Hopefully, we will move into some- 
what larger quarters in the near future. 

The Executor of the Custer Estate in 
Phoenix is not yet ready to discuss prelimi- 
nary details of the proposed Custer Library 
project. However, your Executive Director 
will be meeting with the bank and their at- 
torneys during the next two months and 
will have a report about the first of the 
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year. The Executive Director has suggested 
that the first step be to obtain the prelimi- 
nary research needed to develop basic defi- 
nitions, content, direction and alternative 
location sites for the Custer library. Nor has 
the Executor made a final report on the gift 
from Mrs, Sexton. However, funds received 
from this source, which is now in restricted 
status by action of the Board, are to be 
invested in U.S. Treasury Bills and draw 7 
percent plus interest, Funds raised through 
contributions are also to be placed into the 
reserve fund authorized at the April and 
May, 1969, Board of Directors meetings, to 
assure financing for Arrow overhead and ad- 
ministration for the immediate years ahead. 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
or New York, 
New York, N.Y., May 15, 1970. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Alan Pifer has re- 
ferred your letter of April 28 (which for some 
reason did not reach us until May 11) to 
me for reply because of my particular inter- 
est in Indian affairs. We are glad to provide 
the information necessary for your survey 
of activity by the private sector in Indian 
affairs and look forward to receiving a copy 
of the survey. 

The grants that Carnegie Corporation has 
made for Indian programs since 1965 are: 

United Scholarship Service—For a counsel- 
ing and fellowship program for graduate 
work for Indian and Spanish-American col- 
lege students, $150,000—1967. 

National Indian Youth Council—For a 
study and demonstration project in Indian 
education; grant administered by the Far 
West Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, $95,000—1967. 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development—For completion of 
the program in Indian education begun un- 
der the auspices of the National Indian 
Youth Council and transferred, at its re- 
quest, to the Laboratory. The report of the 
study is expected to be available in June; we 
have asked the Laboratory to send you a 
copy &s soon as it is published, $73,800— 

National Indian Training and Research 
Center—For support of the Center's program 
to develop Indian leadership and to orient 
those working with Indians to Indian life 
and culture in order that Indians may im- 
prove their educational, social, and economic 
conditions through self-help programs, full 
use of the resources available to them, and 
the stimulation of new resources, $100,000— 
1969, 

Dine, Inc.—For the development of Navajo 
curriculum materials at Rough Rock Dem- 
onstration School, $75,500—1969. 

The Corporation is a foundation primarily 
concerned with education, and our interest 
in Indians has derived from our interest in 
the education of the disadvantaged. Our 
grants reflect our preference for projects that 
have been developed and conducted by In- 
dians and that have implications and per- 
haps applications beyond the immediate 
project. These include an interest in the 
higher education of Indians to provide lead- 
ership, services, and models to their own peo- 
ple, which was the principal reason for our 
making the grant to the United Scholarship 
Service, Inc. We do not, as a general policy, 
make grants for undergraduate scholarships, 
and even general graduate fellowship sup- 
port, such as the USS grant, is rare for the 
Corporation. Grants for graduate study are 
usually related to specific program develop- 
ments as, for example, the development of 
new competencies in early childhood educa- 
tion or medical economics. 

We have appreciated your interest in In- 
dian education, for in this area, as in all 
other Indian programs, the public and pri- 
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vate sectors need to examine much more 
carefully our real objectives in Indian affairs 
and the alternative methods open to us to 
achieve those goals. 
Yours sincerely, 
BARBARA D. FINBERG. 
WILLIAM H. DONNER FOUNDATION, INC. 


Re Formation of an American Indian Schol- 
arship Corporation. 


Introduction 


1. This memo is designed to ascertain the 
views of the Board of Trustees on my initiat- 
ing action to set up, and fund, with other 
foundations, for a three to five year period, 
& national organization whose limited pur- 
pose would be the award of scholarships, 
fellowships and research grants to American 
Indian students and scholars. This item will 
be on our January Board of Trustees meet- 
ing agenda, but I welcome your comments 
beforehand. 

Need 

2. In the 24% years of William H. Donner 
Foundation’s interest in Indian affairs, in 
which $998,500 in grants has been appropri- 
ated,* I have observed with dissatisfaction 
both the national Indian associations and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in their educa- 
tional work on behalf of Indians. The rea- 
sons need not be detailed here, but the fact 
is that the moneys available to Indians, 
especially at the graduate and professional 
level, from both public and private sources, 
is pitifully small. One reason is lack of effec- 
tive raising of money for this purpose, and 
this in turn is partly due to the absence of 
a nationwide private organization to do so. 
Of the two national bodies which could do 
so, one is discredited in the eyes of whites 
and Indians alike by a propagandistic policy 
(besides a chief concern for secondary stu- 
dents), the other is solely interested in the 
secondary level. I am exploring further a 
third remote possibility, the fledgling Na- 
tional Indian Training and Research Insti- 
tute. 

3. Yet a desperate need for funds lies just 
ahead—Bureau of Indian Affairs aid now goes 
to 4,200 undergraduates, yet not over $3,850,- 
000 of federal funds (10 times that of 10 
years ago) is available to these students. 
Only 1.1% is available from BIA, and vir- 
tually nothing from other agencies, for 
graduate students. The dropout rate among 
Indians is very high, twice the national 
average, but it is dropping, and so we can 
see ahead a horde of graduate students, 
many being responsible older persons with 
families, whose leadership and skills are 
sorely needed, but who cannot. afford to 
seek masters and doctors and law degrees. 
(Estimates are that we have about a dozen 
practicing Indian lawyers, 15 Ph. D’s and 
Ed. D’s, and 30 physicians, in 1969, 241 In- 
dians got bachelor’s degrees with BIA aid.) 
As the BIA seeks more Indians for ranking 
jobs, the scarcity of the qualified persons 
will worsen. The present and past Commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs inform me that 
there is little likelihood of increased BIA 
funding soon; even now funding undergrad- 
uates is by the term, not year, for financial 
reasons. In a Report to the Commissioner 
requested by Bob Bennett (December 31, 
1968) , it is pointed out that little opportunity 
for urban Indians for academic higher edu- 
cation, contrasted to vocational education, 
is available (pp. 11, 12, 14, 33). Although the 
creation of an organization such as is sketched 
below stretches the immediate resources 
of the William H. Donner Foundation, I have 
reluctantly concluded that the need warrants 
creation of a new body of limited purpose. 

A conference of heads of 16 leading uni- 
versity Indian programs, called on December 
8 at Albuquerque by the Foundation, clearly 
showed both a growing academic expertise 


*1968—$305,000. 1969—$693,500, 
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and interest, and a concern about the In- 
dian talent unable to find financial help in 
the usual university scholarship programs. 

We now have before us proposals from col- 
leges concerning Indian scholarship pro- 
grams; we have approved two thus far, at 
Brigham Young University and Wisconsin 
State University. 

Organization and functions 

4. The corporation would consist of a Board 
of Trustees, Executive Director, and a staff of 
one or two. The trustees would consist of 
representatives of the sponsoring founda- 
tions, the Executive Director, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and a minimum of 
one-third the total membership selected from 
the Indian community. 

The Executive Director, preferably an In- 
dian respected by the tribes, and experienced 
in student scholarship and financial aid 
matters, would assay applications, handle 
grants coordinated with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs scholarship efforts, deal with universi- 
ties, and raise funds. His headquarters should 
be in the West, probably Albuquerque, which 
is central to Indian students and is also the 
site of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ national 
scholarship office. Details of this entire oper- 
ation should be developed after consulta- 
tion on methods with the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, and others. 

Finances 

5. The William H. Donner Foundation 
would expect to provide the initial organiz- 
ing, and a grant of $100,000 p.a. for a mini- 
mum of three years, for both scholarship 
funds and overhead. We would need the 
cooperation and help of others, such as Mrs. 
Moses, the Arthur Vining Davis Foundation, 
the Doris Duke Foundation, and the Hancock 


Foundation. 
Recommendation 


6. What I should like at the January Board 
of Trustees meeting would be an authoriza- 
tion to research further the solution to this 
problem, with full understanding of costs we 
might eventually incur, 


THE FIELD FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 1970. 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: We delayed re- 
plying to your inquiry of April 28 until 
after our June board meeting, knowing that 
several Indian matters would be on the 
agenda of that meeting. The attached listing 
gives, therefore, an up-to-date report of our 
grants since 1965 and one that is complete 
through our 1970 fiscal year. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
LESLIE DUNBAR. 


THE FIELD FOUNDATION, INC, 


Grants for American Indian programs made 
since October 1, 1964-June 30, 1970 


All Indian Pueblo Council, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (with administrative support from 
NCAI Fund, Washington, D.C.): Toward the 
Council’s community development programs 
(1966—$24,650; 1967—825,000; 1968—$25,000; 
1969—-825,000; 1970—$25,000), $124,650. 

American Indian Development, Boulder, 
Colo.: To help meet costs of six-week sum- 
mer workshops for American Indian college 
students on Indian culture, history and cur- 
rent problems, (1965—$5,000; 1967—$15,000; 
1970—contingent $15,000), $35,000. 

Bacone College, Bacone, Okla.: For in-serv- 
ice training of faculty at this American In- 
dian college and for on-reservation summer 
remedial program for its American Indian 
students, during 18 months beginning 1/1/66, 
$6,600. 

Citizens Advocate Center, Washington, D.C. 
(with administrative support from Center 
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for Community Change, Washington, D.C.) : 
For the Advocate Center's Indian Task Force 
Project, which assisted in the preparation 
and publication of study titled: Our Brothers’ 
Keeper, $25,365. 

Commission on Indian Affairs of State of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. (with ad- 
ministrative support from University of New 
Mexico Law School, Albuquerque): Toward 
the Commission's project to help tribes of 
New Mexico in their programs to reform and 
strengthen tribal governments (1968—$25,- 
000; 1969—$20,000; 1970—$15,000), $60,000. 

Eight Northern Pueblos Organization, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. (with administrative sup- 
port from American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Philadelphia, Pa.): Toward cost of the 
Eight Northern Pueblos Organization’s tribal 
information program, during 1968, $1,500. 

National Indian Youth Council, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.: For central administrative 
costs, year beginning 6/1/69, and year begin- 
ning 6/1/70, $79,300. 

NCAI [National Congress of American In- 
dians] Fund, Washington, D.C.: Grants were 
made toward establishing the Fund (1965— 
$10,000) and toward its general support 
(1966-$45,000; 1967-$46,000; 1968-$40,750), 
$141,750; Toward legal costs of gaining of- 
ficial tribal status for the Tigua Indians, 
El Paso, Texas, $3,000. 

University of New Mexico Law School, 
Albuquerque: Toward program planning for 
the Indian Law Center during 1968, $10,000; 
toward support of American Indian work car- 
ried on by the School's Legal Research Sery- 
ices Department, 1969-70, and 1970-71, 
$40,000. 

Original Cherokee Communit, Organiza- 
tion, Tahlequah, Okla.: (with administra- 
tive support from NCAI Fund, Washington, 
D.C.): For pilot project in legal education 
by Stuart Trapp, Esq., $24,600; For support 
during 1967-68 of OCCO newsletter and 
other tribal communications, $10,000; To- 
ward general support during 1968-69, $42,584. 

Original Cherokee Community Organiza- 
tion, Tahlequah, Okia.: For a legal educa- 
tion program ($29,500) and toward central 
administrative costs ($13,000) during 1969- 
70, and 1970-71, $85,000. 

Phillips Brooks House Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Toward 1966 costs of Amer- 
ican Indian Project and support of Amer- 
ican Indian participants, $6,075. 

Rough Rock Demonstration School, Ariz. 
(with administrative support from DINE, 
Inc., Chinle, Ariz.) : Toward prospective defl- 
cits of this innovative Navajo Reservation 
School, occasioned by cutback of federal 
funds, for academic years 1968-69 ($40,000) 
and 1969-70 ($30,000) , $70,000. 

NAACP Legal Defense & Educational Fund, 
New York, N.Y. Planning grant (in 1969) for 
an American Indian Legal Defense Fund, 
$5,000. 

United Scholarship Service, Denver, Colo. 
Studies of child custody laws and welfare 
administration for Indian clients (1970). 
$12,400. 

Total of grants listed above, $782,824. 


Max C. FLEISCHMANN FOUNDATION, 
Reno, Nev., May 11, 1970. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: As requested in 
your letter of April 28th, enclosed you will 
find our list of grants for the benefit of Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaska natives since 1965. 

We have no current plans specifically re- 
lated to Indians, but we do receive applica- 
tions right along from many minority groups, 
all of which are considered on their individ- 
ual merits. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIUS BERGEN II, 
Chairman. 
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MAX C: FLEISCHMANN FOUNDATION 
Grantee, purpose, and grants since 1965 


American Indian Development, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colorado: Scholarships for Indian stu- 
dents, $5,000. 

Department of Education, State of Nevada, 
Carson City, Nev.: Indian scholarships 
$60,000. 

Fort Simcoe Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, Yakima, Wash.: For camp improve- 
ments (Indian Scouts) , $9,060. 

Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada. Reno, Nev.: 
Toward operating expenses (Alcoholism pro- 
gram), $1,600. 

Midnight Sun Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, Fairbanks, Alaska: To support 
scouting in outlying Alaska native villages, 
$29,700. 

Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nev.: 
For Archaeological Study of Pyramid Lake 
Indian Reservation, which specified that em- 
ployees be Indians, $89,292. 

Reno-Sparks Indian Colony Park Improve- 
ment and Beautification Trust Fund, Reno, 
Nev.: To improve conditions at Reno-Sparks 
Indian Colony, $37,500. 

Total, $241,152. 

Nore.—Additionally, many of our other 
grants for Nevada high school, Fish & Game 
and Forestry Scholarship programs, Nevada 
Hospitals, youth organizations, parks, swim- 
ming pools and other recreational projects, 
have benefited both Indians and non-Indians. 


THE Forp FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., May 15, 1970. 
Hon, EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Mr. Bundy has 
requested that I respond to your letter of 
April 28 regarding Ford Foundation grants 
in aid of American Indians and Alaskan 
Natives. 

We share your concern for the welfare of 
all native Americans and have made the fol- 
lowing grants to assist efforts by American 
Indians to strengthen multi-tribal organiza- 
tions, to encourage cooperation among In- 
dian leaders, to increase awareness of their 
cultural heritage, and to take greater advan- 
tage of educational and economic-develop- 
ment opportunities, The grants are: 

1965—University of Alaska, $579,000. 

1967—National Indian Youth Council, 
$27,500. 

1966-1970—Leadership Fellow (18 Indians 
participated—total + fellows—i98), $1,500,- 
000. 


1968—National Congress of American In- 
dians, $310,000. 

Alaska Federation of Natives, $100,000. 

Center for the Arts of Indian America, 
$150,000. 

University of Alaska, $56,500. 

1969—Citizens Crusade Against Poverty, 
$38,000. 

National Congress of American Indians 
(American Indians United), $90,000. 

1970—Oklahomans for Indian Opportu- 
nity, $54,450; Navajo Community College, 
250,000; American Indian Historical Society, 
52,852; Demonstration in Navajo Education 
Inc., 100,152; Whatcom Museum of History 
and Art, 10,000. 

I am enclosing press releases announcing 
these grants which briefly describe the ac- 
tivities of each organization as well as short 
summaries of those grants which were not 
announced by our offices. I shall forward re- 
leases on the 1970 grants as they become 
available. 

Our current emphasis is on the develop- 
ment of potential Indian leadership—prepar- 
ing Indians to manage their own affairs both 
on the reservation and in urban settings. Ad- 
ditionally, we are concerned that all scholar- 
ship money available to Indians be utilized. 
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If I can be of further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to communicate with 
me further. I look forward to reading a copy 
of your final report. I am confident that it 
will prove to be a valuable resource to In- 
dian organizations as well as to those who 
are active in the field of Indian Affairs. 

Sincerely, 
SIOBHAN OPPENHEIMER, 
Program Officer. 


NEWS FROM THE FORD FOUNDATION 


New York, Dec. 18—The Ford Foundation 
today announced grants totaling $654,500 to 
assist efforts by American Indians to 
strengthen multi-tribal organizations, to en- 
courage cooperation among Indian leaders, 
to increase awareness of their cultural heri- 
tage, and to take greater advantage of edu- 
cational and economic-development oppor- 
tunities. They are: 

$310,000 to the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians Fund, the major national Indian 
tribal organization, to stimulate economic 
and community development. (Details fol- 
low.) 

$100,000 to the Alaska Federation of Na- 
tives, a Native-run organization established 
last year to coordinate efforts of widely dis- 
persed tribes. In Alaska, the term “Natives” 
includes Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos—all 
groups directly or indirectly governed by Fed- 
eral Indian policies. (Details follow.) 

$150,000 to the Center for the Arts of In- 
dian America, to introduce Indian art, liter- 
ary, and theatrical programs into the cur- 
ricula of predominantly Indian schools both 
on and off reservations. (Details follow.) 

$38,000 to the Citizens Crusade Against 
Poverty, for an exchange program between 
ten American Indian leaders and ten leaders 
of the Maoris of New Zealand. (Details fol- 
low.) 

$56,000 to the University of Alaska, for 
support of the first International Confer- 
ence on Cross-Cultural Education in the 
North, to be held in Montreal in August, 
1969. (Details follow.) 

“The American Indians, beset with stag- 
gering problems of unemployment, educa- 
tion, health, and housing, are by any meas- 
ure, save cultural heritage, the country’s 
most disadvantaged minority group,” Mc- 
George Bundy, president of the Foundation, 
said today. “Their efforts to overcome their 
depressed state are growing stronger, and 
they want more than ever to do things for 
themselves, rather than to be heavily de- 
pendent upon the white majority. The im- 
portant inter-tribal Indian organizations are 
evidence of that determination. Our grants 
are designed to support efforts by American 
Indians, wherever they live, to enter the 
mainstream of modern American society 
without sacrificing—indeed, by capitalizing 
on and enriching—their own culture and tra- 
dition. The assistance seeks to help them 
implement those desires for self-govern- 
ment, economic independence, educational, 
cultural, and community development, and 
enable them to take initiative in shaping 
new Federal programs offered through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity.” 

The National Congress of American In- 
dians includes all of the major U.S. tribes, 
except the Navajos, and many of the small 
tribes. It will use the Foundation’s grant to 
strengthen its Washington office, which as= 
sists tribes in working with Federal agen- 
cies, and to develop a field office in Denver. 

The field staff will concentrate its activity 
on small, generally overlooked tribes. Some 
of these tribes are recognized as Indian 
groups by Federal agencies, but have been 
ineffective in taking advantage of available 
Federal benefits. Another group consists of 
tribes not now considered a Federal respon- 
sibility, and therefore unable to receive much 
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help; these include “state tribes” and those 
which have been terminated by Federal 
action. 

The Alaska Federation of Natives, orga- 
nized in 1967 by representatives from twenty 
regional and community Native associations, 
will use its Foundation support to strengthen 
its organizational capacity and expand its 
efforts to establish a communications net- 
work among the various Indian communities 
through additional field staff and regional 
meetings. A small portion of the funds will 
be used for a special project in the Bristol 
Bay area of western Alaska, where Natives 
will be trained for work in the building 
trades. 

Of all U.S. Indians, the 50,000 in Alaska 
live under the worst conditions. The harsh 
climate, great distance between cities and 
villages, and higher living costs than in the 
rest of the United States compound their 
problems. For example, the incidence of tu- 
berculosis is twenty-five times the rate in 
other states. Infant mortality is twice as 
high, and life expectancy is thirty-nine years 
as compared to sixty-nine. Only 12 per cent 
of Native children now complete high school. 
For many, the nearest high school may be 
located hundreds—or even thousands—of 
miles from home. Of the few who enter col- 
lege, only one out of twenty-four can be 
expected to graduate. Lack of education and 
job skill training, cultural differences, and 
isolation help account for the fact that al- 
though Natives represent more than 20 per 
cent of Alaska’s population, they hold less 
than 10 per cent of the jobs. Their unem- 
ployment rate is 60 per cent. 

The Center for Arts of Indian America was 
organized by cultural leaders in 1965 to pro- 
mote Indian visual, performing, and literary 
arts, and to carry those arts to the Indians 
themselves, who have little access to mu- 
seums, libraries, theaters, and concert halls. 

The Foundation’s grant will supplement 
the center’s contract with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to organize and develop cul- 
tural programs. A committee of Indians will 
work with the center's staff on programming 
in bureau and public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota. Funds will be used to employ 
part-time performers, to train Indians as art 
education and drama specialists for Indian 
schools, and to provide technical assistance 
for the preparation of exhibits and displays. 
The grant will also enable the center to 
furnish instructional materials and to con- 
duct teacher-training sessions in the schools 
visited by the exhibits and performers. 

The Foundation grant to the Citizens Cru- 
sade Against Poverty will cover the expenses 
of an exchange program for ten Indian and 
ten Maori leaders, representing a cross-sec- 
tion in terms of age, urban and reservation 
residency, and general philosophy. Each group 
will spend twenty-eight days visiting reser- 
vations, urban centers, and government agen- 
cies with a local group leader. At the end 
of the program, all participants will meet for 
a two-day evaluation session, 

Like the American Indians, the history of 
the Maoris of New Zealand includes wars 
fought and lost, land confiscated, and place- 
ment on reservations. Since World War II, 
however, through the passage of legislation 
and other special measures, the Maoris have 
virtually achieved equal rights while retain- 
ing their racial identity, language, and cul- 
ture. By the early 1960s, approximately one- 
third of the Maoris, like their American 
counterparts, lived in urban areas. 

Through the maintenance of tribal gov- 
ernments, U.S. Indians have long had a for- 
mal leadership structure, but this has been 
limited to individual tribes and reservations. 
There has been little opportunity for leaders 
to broaden perspectives and to cooperate in 
confronting common issues. The exchange 
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program should provide for participants this 
overview currently lacking in most Indians 
perceptions of their people and their prob- 
lems. 

The first International Conference on 
Cross-Cultural Education in the North, co- 
sponsored by the University of Alaska and 
the Arctic Institute of North America, will 
review the common problems and educa- 
tional programs for Eskimos, Indians, and 
natives in Alaska, northern Canada, and 
Greenland, Approximately 100 government 
administrators, educators, and social scien- 
tists will attend the conference, to be held 
at McGill University, Montreal, in August 
1969. Delegates from Canada, Greenland 
(Denmark), and the United States will par- 
ticipate. Because they have similar northern 
region problems, educators from the Soviet 
Union and the Scandinavian countries will 
also be inyited. The Foundation’s grant will 
cover the expenses of eighty delegates and 
other conference and administrative costs. 

Another grant to assist Indian educational 
development was made by the Foundation in 
1967, when the National Indian Youth Coun- 
cil received $27,500 to assist Indian commu- 
nities in organizing summer programs and 
intercultural education studies. 


Additional summaries of grants to 
American Indians 


Whatcom Museum of History and Art 


This $10,000 grant to a museum in Belling- 
ham, Washington is for support of a pro- 
gram encouraging young Lummi boys to learn 
the fine crafts and associate traditions of 
their ancestors. The program will run be- 
tween May 1, 1970 and October 31, 1970. Dur- 
ing that time the participants will be in- 
structed in carving and traditions by the two 
remaining master carvers in the Lummi 
tribe. The grant is designed to preserve skill 
and tradition and to thus allow the contin- 
uing development of a craft that has been 
passed down from generation to generation 
for hundreds of years. 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity 

This $54,450 grant is support for the devel- 
opment of program curriculum and training 
for the seventy-five OIO-sponsored Indian 
Youth Councils. The grant has enabled OIO 
to hire a Curriculum Development Coordina- 
tor who will undertake the development of a 
manual of program options, a program of 
Indian studies and a training program for 
Adult Indian Volunteer Council sponsors. 


American Indian Historical Society 


This grant supported a convocation of In- 
dian professionals and youths this past 
March at Princeton University for an in- 
depth exploration of the problems and con- 
cerns of American Indians. The conference 
consisted of small panel discussions wherein 
specific subjects of concern to Indians were 
explored in open exchanges of views between 
the older scholars and established leaders and 
the students and potential leaders. 

This conference provided an all-Indian fo- 
rum wherein tribal leaders, youth and intel- 
lectuals could come together to explore op- 
tions and design strategies, philosophies and 
programs against the day that they achieve 
greater decision and policy making authority. 

Navajo Community College 

This grant represents initial support to the 
Navajo Community College for an American 
Indian Leadership Training and Development 
Program which will incorporate technical as- 
sistance with in-service training techniques. 
Teams of professionals and student interns 
will work alongside tribal leaders in actual 
problem-solving situations in the fields of 
health, education, housing and economic de- 
velopment. A library consisting of current 
Indian information, data and materials nec- 
essary for long-range planning, as well as 
Indian training materials, are also planned 
as components of the program. 
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National Congress of American Indians— 
$90,000 grant, in support of urban Indian 
centers. The program, which will be focused 
on the development of centers to serve low- 
income Indians who live in cities of the 
middle West and far West, will be operated 
by American Indians-United, a group of 
forty-nine urban Indian organizations. The 
centers will conduct activities in education, 
employment, health, economic development, 
fund raising, and political participation to 
improve the status of urban Indians. 

Leadership Fellows—a $1.5 million appro- 
priation for a program, begun in 1966, to 
develop the leadership potential of rural 
educators by providing them with fellowships 
for a year of study, travel, observation of 
innovative school programs, and work with 
established educational leaders. Fifty-eight 
young educators have received awards to date 
under the program. 

National Indian Youth Council—$27,500 
grant, for a planning staff to develop educa- 
tion programs better adapted to the diverse 
cultural traditions of the nation’s some 300 
American Indian tribal groups, in hopes that 
such programs will reduce the present drop- 
out rate from conventional public and private 
(mostly mission) schools of more than 50 
percent by grade twelve. 

University of Alaska—$579,000 grant, to 
support the training of teachers for remote 
rural schools in Alaska, where Aleutian, 
Eskimo, and Indian children face education 
problems similar to those of disadvantaged 
youngsters in other states. The university, 
in cooperation with the Alaska State De- 
partment of Education and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, will use the funds to estab- 
lish and test a new recruiting and training 
program for approximately fifty candidates 
a year. These will attend eight-week summer 
sessions which will include language train- 
ing, anthropology, and courses in health and 
community service. Trainees will also spend 
time in rural communities working as as- 
sistants to specially selected teachers in 
summer-school programs. The university will 
set up an educational-service center to supply 
materials and instruction on new teaching 
methods. 

Demonstration in Navajo Education, Inc.— 
$110,152 grant, for an internship program at 
the Rough Rock Demonstration School to 
train American Indian education leaders. 

The grant to Demonstration in Navajo 
Education, Inc. will support an internship 
program at Rough Rock Demonstration 
School to prepare American Indians as lead- 
ers of elementary and secondary schools on 
Indian reservations. Rough Rock, near 
Chinle, Ariz., is a resident school serving 400 
children and about 60 adults in the commu- 
nity under a locally elected school board com- 
posed exclusively of Indians from the area. 
The bilingual and bicultural education in- 
cludes the reading and writing of Navajo, 
Navajo history and religion, and Navajo In- 
dian crafts. The only school of its kind in 
the United States, it is Jointly funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

The grant will sppport annually four in- 
terns at the sechool who will specialize in 
curricula, bilingual education, English as a 
second language, or adult education as well 
as acquire general leadership and organiza- 
tional experience. 


THE LUKE B. Hancock 
FOUNDATION, 
Palo Alto, Calif., May 14, 1970. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: In response to 
your letter of April 28, 1970, we are enclos- 
ing a schedule of grants made in support of 
various American Indian projects by the 
Luke B. Hancock Foundation. 
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The Foundation has been very concerned 
for a number of years about the plight of 
the American Indians and has responded to 
a number of appeals, as noted in the st- 
tached schedule. We are particularly proud 
of the results of the $100,000.00 grant made 
for economic and social development at the 
Ft. McDermitt Indian Reservation. The 
Foundation located an electronic company 
that was willing to build a branch plant 
making highly sophisticated electronic com- 
ponents and doing semiconductor subas- 
sembly work on the reservation. The com- 
pany currently has approximately 25 male 
and female employees and expects to have 
80 on the payroll by the end of 1970. Since 
the Ft. McDermitt Reservation has less than 
400 residents, this amount of employment 
is having a significant economic impact in 
addition to increasing the morale and out- 
look of the American Indians. 

The Foundation would like to receive a 
copy of your report when it is available, and 
congratulate you on focusing in on the 
American Indian problem. 

Sincerely, 
COURTNEY J. CATRON, 
Chairman of the Board. 


THE LUKE B, HANCOCK FOUNDATION 
Grants to American Indians 1962-1970 
Date, Agency and Amount—/[Asterik indi- 

cates grants by American Friends Service 

Committee] 

January 1962: A.F.S.C.*—Pyramid Lake In- 
dians, Toward construction of a community 
center for Paiutes in Nevada, $1,000. 

April 1964: A.F.S.C.-Intertribal Friendship 
House, Oakland, For Youth Worker, $5,500. 

April 1965: A.F.S.C.—Intertribal Friendship 
House, Oakland, For Youth Worker, $5,000. 

April 1965: A.F.S.C.—Hoopa Valley Work 
Camp, Set up teenage camp to repair flood 
damage of 1964, $2,500. 

May 1966: A.F.S.C.—Intertribal Friendship 
House, Oakland, Toward purchase of their 
new building, $10,000. 

October 1966: ARROW, INC., Washington, 
D.C., Leadership Training Program, Idaho 
State University, $2,500. 

October 1967: A.F.S.C.—-Intertribal Friend- 
ship House, Oakland, American Indian Staff 
leadership training program, $8,212. 

October 1967: Inter-Tribal Council of Ne- 
vada, Reno: (a) Lovelock Community Build- 
ing Improvement, $5,000; (b) To establish 
Arts and Crafts Program, $5,000. 

October 1967: ARROW, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., Leadership Training Program, $2,500. 

July 1968: Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada, 
Reno; Ft. McDermitt Reservation Commu- 
nity Building, $10,000. 

October 1968: A.F.S.C—Intertribal Friend- 
ship House, Oakland, American Indian Staff 
leadership training program, $8,212. 

February 1969: ARROW, Inc., Washington, 
D.C.. American Indian Management Train- 
ing Institutes, $10,000. 

April 1969: Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada, 
Reno, For the social and economic develop- 
ment of Ft. McDermitt Indian Reservation, 
$100,000. 

April 1969; Bureau of Indian Affairs, Stew- 
art Indian School, Stewart, Nevada, For emer- 
gency funds to needy orphans and disadvan- 
taged students at the Indian school, $5,000. 

April 1970: Humboldt County School Dis- 
trict, Nevada, For Teaching aids at Ft. Mc- 
Dermit School, $1,000. 

April 1970: Bureau of Indian Affairs, Stew- 
art Indian School, For emergency funds to 
needy students at the Indian boarding 
school, $5,000. 

April 1970, ARROW, Ince., Washington, D.C., 
American Indian Management Training In- 
stitutes, $10,000. 

April 1970: Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada, 
Reno, For economic development at Ft. Mc- 
Dermitt Indian Reservation, $16,000. 

Total grants, $212,424, 
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Lours W. AND MAUD 
Hm. FAMILY FOUNDATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 15, 1970. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Attached to this 
letter you will fnd information that meets 
your request for a list of Hill Family Founda- 
tion’s programs that have the American 
Indian as a major focus. You should be ad- 
vised that the Foundation has funded 4 
number of programs that seek to aid minor- 
ity groups, but it is difficult to determine the 
benefited parties; hence, the attachement 
may be overly inclusive. 

Of greater interest is your request for “a 
description of your current plans that are or 
might be related to Indians.” It is to this sub- 
ject that I wish to make comment. 

Hill Family Foundation has long evi- 
denced its concern and support for Indlan- 
related programs. It is amazing, however, how 
few, well-structured requests are received by 
our office. Consequently, the Foundation is 
forced to begin the self-initiated search for 
Indian-related programs to support. Nor- 
mally, foundations are loath to seek "busi- 
ness," but it is time to rise above petty con- 
cerns. 

At this writing, Staff of the Foundation is 
pursuing the possibility of marrying the rural 
health-care delivery problem with the Indian 
“problem.” The rationale behind this mar- 
riage is that health-care delivery is the fore- 
most rural problem and when one views the 
Indian problem it is, in large part, a rural 
problem. This is not to ignore the urban 
Indian, but rather to focus on the most press- 
ing issues. 

The Foundation hopes to perform the role 
of broker to persuade those parties that 
could be of assistance to focus on the afore- 
mentioned problems. I am convinced that key 
components of the University of Minnesota’s 
Health Sciences Center will be anxious to 
cooperate, particularly as Minnesota politi- 
clans continue to berate the health-care 
professionals for their failure to bring ade- 
quate health care to rural Minnesota. The 
University of Minnesota can soften the harsh 
criticism of Minnesota Legislature, aroused 
over student unrest, by unveiling health- 
care delivery models that soothe the com- 
plaints of rural constituents. And, most im- 
portantly, I am convinced that these delivery 
systems can be structured to dramatically 
assist Indians in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

I would like very much to see a report of 
your efforts as outlined in your letter and 
we thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. BONINE, 
Assistant Executive Director. 


HILL FAMILY FOUNDATION PROGRAMS—CON- 
CERNING AND RELATED TO MEMBERS OF MI- 
NORITY GROUPS 

Grants authorized 
[Asterisk indicates Indian-related projects] 
1963-64 


*Blackduck, Minnesota School District: 
Vocational training of unemployed youth, 
$5,500. 

College of Saint Thomas: Inter-college 
program for the improvement of Negro 
higher education—Planning Grant, $2,500. 

*Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation: 
Research on problems of academic under- 
achievers, $21,242. 


1964-65 
Hennepin County Department of Court 
Services: Experimental program in group 
therapy for juvenile delinquents, $48,810. 
*Minnesota Foundation: Production of a 


documentary film on Blackfeet Indian dances 
and rituals, $1,500. 
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*Minneapolis Public Schools: Development 
of curriculum and instructional materials 
for low achievers, $22,500. 

College of Saint Thomas: Inter-college 
program for the improvement of Negro 
higher education, $221,220. 

*Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation: 
Additional grant for academic underachiev- 
ers, $2,155. 

*Saint Paul Metropolitan Improvement 
Committee: Home improvement demonstra- 
tion program, $12,500. 


1966-67 


Saint Paul Urban League: Publishing re- 
port of study on Low Income Negro Families 
in Saint Paul, $1,500. 

*Museum of the Plains Indian: Assist 
Blackfeet Indian tribal council in production 
of a pageant, $4,000. 


1966-1967 


Carleton College: 1966 and 1967—A Better 
Chance Program related entirely to under- 
privileged youth from the Northwest, 
$70,000. 

Independent School Talent Search Pro- 
gram—Boston: A Better Chance Program 
Related entirely to underprivileged youth 
of the Northwest, $50,000. 

Shakespeare in the Street: Mobile Theatre 
for the inner-city, $5,000. 

Carleton College: A Better Chance, no fig- 
ure supplied. 

Oregon Museum of Science and Industry: 
Program to enrich disadvantaged children’s 
scientific concepts. Children drawn from 
the model schools of inner-city, $50,550. 

University of Minnesota: Pilot program 
in advanced training for medical trainee at 
Howard University, $1,200. 

Liberty Plaza Corporation: Advanced 
financing for a nonprofit housing develop- 
ment to be financed under the National 
Housing Act, $60,000. 


1968-1969 


*Community Development Corporation of 
Greater Saint Paul: To establish a reserve 
for a Development Fund to encourage and 
aid a private, nonprofit organization to un- 
dertake multi-family medium income hous- 
ing projects, $60,000. 

Inner-City Youth League: To establish a 
reserve for support of a special youth pro- 
gram in the Summit-University area, 
$150,000. 

Minnesota Foundation: Saint Paul Police 
Department Community Relation Center, 
$2,000. 

*Saint Paul YMCA: To establish a Saint 
Paul American Indian Center, $43,090. 

*Assumption College and Abbey, Richard- 
ton, North Dakota: Major James McLaugh- 
lin (Indian Agent) Papers, $17,100 (first 
grant). 

*Assumption College and Abbey: Major 
James McLaughlin (Indian Agent) Papers, 
$9,000 (second grant). 

1966-1967 

College of Saint Thomas: To provide a 
training course for police instructors, $3,750. 

Southern Education Foundation: In sup- 
port of a program focused on strengthen- 
ing the libraries of selected Negro colleges, 
$34,000. 

Summit-University Teen Center: Develop- 
ment of a program for the Loft Teen Center, 
an inner-city recreational program, $35,000. 

1969-1970 to date 


University of Minnesota: Community Uni- 
versity Health Care Center, $90,000. 

*Archdiocese of Saint Paul and Minneap- 
olis: Inner-City Nonpublic School System, 
$50,000. 

Southern Education Foundation (May 
1969): Strengthening the Libraries of Negro 
colleges, $15,000. 
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Southern Education Foundation (June 
1969): Strengthening the Libraries of Negro 
colleges, $177,900. 

*Dana College, Blair, Nebraska: Hidatsa 
Cultural Ecology, $6,825. 


W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION, 
May 14, 1970. 
Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We were glad to 
have your letter of April 28 expressing inter- 
est in this Foundation’s activities and plans 
relating to the needs of American Indians 
and Alaskan Natives. We also appreciated the 
opportunity to review the very comprehen- 
sive and interesting report of your subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of this problem. 

We have noted your request for informa- 
tion concerning the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion’s activities since 1965, as they pertain 
to the special needs of these population 
groups, and I am enclosing a short summary 
statement which describes a major Founda- 
tion project at the University of Alaska 
which we believe has important implications 
for the developing economy of that region, 
with particular reference to the Eskimo. 

Our staff is currently giving considerable 
thought to ways in which we might assist in 
improving the social, economic and educa- 
tional status of the Indian population. 
While the Foundation has not previously 
been extensively involyed in this problem 
area, we recognize its importance and will 
look forward to receiving suggestions from 
your committee, as well as from other 
sources, as to how we might contribute con- 
structively to its solution. 

For your further information, I am en- 
closing a copy of the Foundation’s latest 
Annual Report summarizing our current ac- 
tivities in the general fields of health, edu- 
cation and agriculture. 

If we may be of further assistance in the 
very important work of your committee, 
please let us know, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP E. BLACKERBY. 
Project: Domestication of Musk-oxen, 
Grantee; University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 
Amount of Foundation aid: $726,619 over 
the ten-year period, 1964-74. 

This project of the University of Alaska is 
concerned with the well-being of Alaskan 
Natives, especially Eskimos. Musk-oxen, na- 
tive to the Arctic tundra, are being domesti- 
cated as an economic resource. Qiviut, the 
animal's soft underwool, is utilized by Native 
women in producing articles for sale. The 
village councils will assume responsibility for 
the herds; a cooperative is being established 
by Native leaders for the marketing of prod- 
ucts. See the Foundation’s 1969 Annual Re- 
port for further detail. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES WITH INDIAN- 
RELATED GRANT PROGRAMS 


(1) Bureau of Indian Affairs (202-343- 
7445), Office of Public Information, 1951 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20242. 

(2) Office of Education, Education for 
American Indians Office (202-963-5894), De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 

(3) Eccnomic Development Administra- 
tion, Indian Desk (202-967-4322), Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 7313, 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20230. 

(4) Office of Economic Opportunity, In- 
dian Division (202-254-5960), 1200 19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20506. 

(5) Office of Manpower Development and 
Training, Indian Desk, Labor Department 
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(202-961-3911), 14th and Constitution 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20210. 

(6) Public Health Service, Indian Health 
Service (301-443-1097), 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, Md., 20852. 

NATIONAL INDIAN-INTEREST ORGANIZATIONS 

(1) Americans for Indian Opportunity, 
1820 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

(2) Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs, 432 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016. 

(3) Indian Rights Association, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 19102. 

(4) National Congress of American In- 
dians, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

(5) National Indian Education Associa- 
tion, 1605 West Pine Street, Stillwater, Minn. 
55082. 

(6) National Indian Youth Council, 3102 
Central S.E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

(7) United Scholarship Service, P.O, Box 
18285, Capitol Hill Station, Denver, Colo. 
80218. 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in the 
past 2 years, a new body of law has been 
developing that has great importance for 
all of us. In the new field of environ- 
mental law, no man has contributed more 
to the evolution than Prof. Joseph L. 
Sax of the University of Michigan Law 
School. Author of several books and arti- 
cles, such as “Defending the Environ- 
ment,” Professor Sax presented a key- 
note paper to the Environmental Law 
Seminar sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the American Law In- 
stitute-American Bar Association. Said 
Sax in the course of his paper: 

An environmental law problem is presented 
when there is a loss of effective control over 
the impact of human activity on natural 
communities. And the job of the environ- 
mental lawyer is to restore that control. The 
key word in this formulation is control. 

The job of the law is to promote the attain- 
ment of knowledge which will permit us to 
determine whether the proposed activity is 
injurious, not simply to tell us how to act 
when we don't know (i.e., to tell us who 
wins the game of ignorance). In other words, 
to set out ‘control’ as the fundamental legal 
principle, is to make it the function of law 
to promote the search for knowledge which 
permits rational decisions to be made. To 
require a showing of knowledge, i.e., control, 
is not only to help assure that correct deci- 
sions will be made, but it is to use the law's 
coercive leverage to develop the tools for 
making rational decisions, and not... simply 
to resolve disputes ... 


Professor Sax’s contribution is one of 
the imost refreshing pieces that has ap- 
peared in this important field to date. 
It is clear and forward looking in a way 
that I know will be helpful to all legis- 
lators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Sax’s paper, “In- 
troduction to Environmental Law,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
(By Joseph L. Sax) 

I have been asked to begin my comments 
with a definition of environmental law. Much 
as I dislike making myself so easy a target, I 
will try to comply. But first, I must say a few 
things by way of preface so as to stake out 
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my own perspective, and to say thereby that 
any such effort—at this early stage in our 
history—must be more a credo than a 
description. 

In the most important sense, there is no 
body of environmental law today, The signif- 
icant history is yet to be written by lawyers 
such as those sitting in this room; and their 
success will, in my judgment, be measured 
by the degree to which this history goes be- 
yond traditional legal aspirations. While it 
would, of course, be foolish to suggest that 
the problems with which we must deal are 
unique to legal experience, I do suggest that 
they call for approaches which are sharply 
distinct from the legal milieu in wihch we 
are accustomed to working. 

Having sounded this rather extreme note 
of introduction, let me begin to explain my- 
self by attempting to define what we ought 
to mean when we think about environmental 
problems and the law. 

An environmental law problem is presented 
when there is a loss of effective control over 
the impact of human activity on natural 
communities. And the job of the envron- 
mental lawyer is to restore that control. The 
key word in this formulation is control. 

Probably the best known example of such 
a phenomenon is the buildup of pesticides in 
species other than the target organisms. This 
build-up, in man and birds for example, is 
uncontrolled in several respects. It develops 
at a rate and in a manner that is not in- 
tended or desired, and with consequences 
that are not well understood; in this sense 
the use of the pesticide is uncontrolled. How 
about harmfulness? Must it also be proven 
harmful to meet my test of being uncon- 
trolled? The answer is no; for what you do 
not know you do not control. 

From this formulation, I hope to make 
clear that I would not view every unintended 
and undesired consequence of human activ- 
ity as presenting an environmental legal 
problem. For a side-effect, though undesired 
and unintended, the consequences of which 
are fully understood and considered accept- 
able in the achievement of some goal is quite 
within our control. As an example, consider 
a pharmaceutical drug for the control of dis- 
ease, which has been fully studied, and 
whose undesired side-effects are known and 
deemed tolerable as a price for achieving 
the drug's central purpose. Such a situation 
does not present a problem of the kind I 
am discussing. 

Let me also make it clear that what I 
call an environmental legal problem does not 
encompass everything that might be viewed 
as an environmental problem from a scien- 
tific or public policy perspective. If, for ex- 
ample, with full understanding and knowl- 
edge, and with the most adequately informed 
public consent, it were decided to destroy the 
Great Lakes as living systems and to convert 
them into waste sinks, that would not be 
an environmental legal problem, though it 
would surely be an environmental disaster 
of a high order. 

Having thus briefly outlined a definition 
of the problem as one of control over the 
impact of human activity on natural com- 
munities, I would like to try to flush out the 
meaning of this definition by some of its 
implications for the development of enyiron- 
mental law, explaining why I think the task 
before us reaches quite far beyond a retouch- 
ing of those legal doctrines and traditions 
which have, historically, dealt with the use 
or misuse of air, land and water resources. 

Let us examine first an element of the 
problem which has often been noted in the 
context of environmental controversies, but 
has not been very deeply examined: The bur- 
den of proof. It is often said that we must 
lift the burden of proving harm from those 
who oppose developments or the use of po- 
tentially harmful substances, and impose it 
on the proponents of action. A number of 
practical reasons have been given in support 
of this suggestion, such as the generally su- 
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perior economic and scientific capacity of in- 
dustry or government developers; the reason- 
able expectation that they should already 
have done studies on potential harm and fea- 
sible alternatives before they come forward 
with a proposal, and should be prepared 
affirmatively to defend the conclusions they 
should already have drawn. 

I personally find these arguments persua- 
sive, but I think the issue is much more 
fundamental and far reaching than is im- 
plied by any such conventional legal dispute 
about the allocation of burden of proof. For 
if the essence of the problem is control then 
it seems to me indispensible (and not merely 
preferable) that the proponent of action 
which will affect natural communities be pre- 
pared to demonstrate that he is in control 
of the consequences of his conduct—which 
is to say, that he knows enough about the 
consequences to make possible a fully in- 
formed rational choice. Unless we are pre- 
pared to demand this, we evince a willing- 
ness to let control slip out of our hands, 
and thereby to give away the very heart of 
the principle upon which environmental law 
must, if it is to have any real meaning, be 
built. 

From this perspective, much of the law 
which we now call environmental law is 
sorely deficient. As an example, I cite to you 
the water pollution statute and its current 
interpretation in my own state of Michigan. 
The statute, which seems conventional 
enough, reads in relevant part: * 

It shall be unlawful . . . to discharge into 
the waters of the state any substance which 
is or may become injurious to domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, recreational 
or other uses which are being made or may 
be made of such waters; or which is or may 
become injurious to the value or utility of 
riparian lands; birds, fish, aquatic life or 
plants... 

While this may seem a very broad mandate, 
in 1968 the Attorney General gave the follow- 
ing interpretation: 

The Water Resources Commission is vested 
with power to issue orders restraining dis- 
charges that may be made into the waters 
of the State so that they do not cause the 
injuries specified. It should be noted that 
any order so issued must be based on a find- 
ing of fact that the discharges unless re- 
stricted may cause any or all of the injuries 
specified. ... Thus, to deprive a riparian 
owner from discharging any substance into 
the waters of the state it must be shown 
that such a discharge is or may become 
injurious ... 

This formulation is not simply a manipu- 
lation of the rules of evidence. To speak, as 
the Attorney General’s memorandum does, 
in terms of proof of injury, impiles that 
there may very well be ignorance or uncer- 
tainty about consequences. That is to say, 
no one may be able to prove either that 
there will be injury or that there will not be. 
In such a case, assuming lack of sufficient 
information, the burden of proof is simply 
allocated to one, rather than the other, party 
to the controversy. Of course one can debate 
endlessly about how this burden (let us call 
it the burden of ignorance) should be allo- 
cated. The Attorney General, having allo- 
cated this burden (by interpretation) con- 
siders the legal job accompilshed. 

My point is that the function of law in 
this situation is now an allocative one at all, 
but is an innovative one. The job of the law 
is to help assure that decisions are not made 
in ignorance to any greater extent than is 
absolutely necessary and to prevent accept- 
ing ignorance as a stable fact. 

The job of the law is to promote the at- 
tainment of knowledge which will permit us 
to determine whether the proposed activity 
is injurious, not simply to tell us how to act 
when we don’t know (Le., to tell us who wins 
the game of ignorance). In other words, to 
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set out “control” as the fundamental legal 
principle, is to make it the function of law 
to promote the search for knowledge which 
permits rational decisions to be made. To 
require a showing of knowledge, i.e. control, 
is not only to help assure that correct deci- 
sions will be made, but it is to use the law's 
coercive leverage to develop the tools for 
making rational decisions, and not—as is so 
commonly stated—simply to resolve disputes 
(as by making burden of proof rules). Thus, 
one principal task of environmental law is to 
promote research. 

Of course, the problem I am discussing 
does not arise only in the context of proof 
of injury, and the allocation of the burden of 
ignorance. It arises also in what might be 
called the “state of the art” defense which 
is so commonly encountered in pollution 
cases. If a factory, for example, is charged 
with creating an air pollution problem, a 
common response is that they have already 
installed the best pollution control equip- 
ment available and are in compliance with 
the fullest state of the pollution contain- 
ment art now known.’ 

In light of the definition I began with, 
acceptance of this defense must be seen as 
an utterly unsatisfactory response, even more 
deficient as a legal technique than the al- 
location of the burden of ignorance. For such 
a defense does not merely accept as given 
the state of knowledge, but goes beyond it 
to accept—in some instances—the present 
state of commercial availability of equip- 
ment, which may be at a far lower state 
than even the existing state of knowledge 
could produce. 

An environmental law which develops 
along these lines not only fails to promote 
innovation, but may even stifle it by locking 
in as acceptable the available commercial 
hardware which can be purchased on the 
market. The dangers of this approach have 
already been well recognized in an excellent 
article by Professor Milton Katz.‘ 

In that article, Professor Katz calls atten- 
tion to many old tort cases, particularly in 
the law of nuisance. One brief excerpt will 
suggest the usefulness of reading this article 
in regard to the comments I have made. Re- 
ferring to an air pollution case from Oregon 
in 1963° he says: 

“The court's painstaking scrutiny of the 
evidence relating to the plant’s equipment 
and processes, and its references to the gen- 
eral problem of air pollution and to na- 
tional policies concerning pollution, suggest 
how the concepts and methodology of tech- 
nology assessment can be absorbed into tort 
law. 

“In appraising the defendant’s equipment 
and chemical processes, the court applied 
standards derived from the better contem- 
porary practice among qualified manufac- 
turers. Perhaps no more was needed to give 
the plaintiff the relief he required. The opin- 
ion contained no intimation that the court 
might be prepared in an appropriate nuisance 
case to test the performance of a manufac- 
turer not only by the criteria of technology 
actually available and in use, but also by the 
efforts he may (or may not) have made to 
find new alternative technology through the 
potentialities of research... .. The path lies 
open, and the step may yet be taken; the 
balance of reconsiderations in nuisance cases 
may yet be broadened to include an appraisal 
of the defendant’s search for possible new 
Scientific discoveries or engineering designs. 

The Katz article, in the rather modest con- 
text of analyzing standards for reparations in 
ordinary tort cases after the fact, identi- 
fies one essential task which lies before en- 
vironmental lawyers. Lack of knowledge, or 
current technology, must mo longer be ac- 
cepted as the given, static, fact; the search 
for knowledge (and I would go further and 
say its attainment) must be set out as guid- 
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ing principles of environmental law, In short, 
the first job, if we define our task adequately, 
is to move from a static function of rule- 
making for conflict resolution upon facts 
accepted as given, to a prod and force for 
innovation of new knowledge which alone 
permits conflict to be resolved rationally. 
Only in this way can human activity be 
brought under control. 

In saying this, I hope I will not be mis- 
understood. I recognize full well that in any 
human endeavor there is always a significant 
element of uncertainty. I do not propose 
either that all human activity be con- 
strained unless and until we have absolute 
knowledge of all its consequences. Nor do 
I envision the enactment of statutes which 
say, in essence, that a party must go out 
and invent the lightbulb, or cure cancer, 
within thirty days on penalty of being re- 
manded to the custody of the sheriff. I am 
speaking, rather, of the thrust and direction 
of legal activity in the environmental area, 
and am suggesting that the goal of law must 
be to prod the search for as much knowledge 
as is reasonably possible as a prerequisite for 
action, 

This suggests that the central question 
in environmental legal controversies will be 
essentially these: (1) If you wish to act, do 
you know enough to give us reasonable as- 
surances about the consequences so that 
we can make an informed decision about 
whether we are willing to tolerate those con- 
sequences? (2) If not, can you satisfy us of 
the urgency of going forward without waiting 
upon that knowledge? In answering this sec- 
ond question an inquiry will be required into 
the alternative solutions available by which 
we might buy some time during which in- 
formation can be made available. This ques- 
tion will in turn require us to ask about the 
need for the proposed activity; the reasons 
why the information required as to conse- 
quences is not now available, and how it can 
be made available, These, I feel confident, 
are the right questions, and they are not 
now being asked often enough. 

How, exactly, one goes about devising tech- 
niques for promoting innovation is at this 
point the most important question awaiting 
the skills of environmental lawyers, We do 
have a few rather rudimentary experiments 
that provide a useful starting point. In the 
Katz article, which I mentioned earlier, it is 
suggested that the potential of successful 
damage claims, if based upon a failure to 
explore and use technology either present or 
available within the scientific community, 
would itself act as what the author calls a 
form of therapeutic deterrence. This is surely 
an approach worth pursuing, though I am 
afraid it will at best fall far short of our 
need, and for two reasons. The level of suc- 
cessful dollar damage claims, under the 
rubric of torts like nuisance and strict ll- 
ability, even with a much enlarged ambit of 
liability, is likely to be very small compared 
with the magnitude of the problem. The 
large transaction costs in pursuing damage 
litigation, the narrow scope of recoverable 
damages under present interpretations, the 
narrowness of the plaintiff class entitled to 
damages under nuisance law, all suggest seri- 
ous difficulties—or at least inefficiencies— 
in putting heavy reliance upon traditional 
tort remedies. 

There is a more elemental difficulty too. 
Tort damage suits almost inevitably focus 
upon immediate and visible injury, whereas 
many of the most troublesome environmen- 
tal problems are of a sort where the dangers 
are spread out over quite long time spans, 
and are diffused among exceedingly diverse 
populations. Thus, while it is easy to con- 
ceive of tort damage cases as a useful device 
in dealing with certain immediate problems 
arising from industrial air pollution—such 
as damage to houses and cars, and even some 
human health problems to those in the vi- 
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cinity of the plants—it is obviously going 
to be extremely difficult to adapt the damage 
action technique to the dissemination of pes- 
ticides, or radioactive substances, or to the 
gradual degradation of oceanic resources. 

If such techniques are to be tried, how- 
ever, lawyers will have to cope with very 
sticky technical problems, such as the class 
action for damages. We are now in the midst 
of some perplexing experiments with that 
very problem in the area of consumer class 
actions under the antitrust laws. I call par- 
ticularly to your attention the following 
case: Eisen v. Carlisle and Jacquelin,’ an ac- 
tion on behalf of nearly four million pur- 
chasers of odd lot securities, which is going 
forward but under circumstances of extreme 
unease by the court. See also Hacket v. Gen- 
eral Host. Co.” a case on behalf of one and 
& half million retail consumers of bread, 
where Judge Weiner said: 

It is our considered opinion that under the 
facts of this case, the problem of manage- 
ment of the proposed class is clearly insur- 
mountable. The class is so large that it would 
be unmanageable and could only result in 
many, knotty complicated and unnecessary 
problems. 

A similar case, involving millions of purchas- 
ers of gasoline, is presently pending,’ 

To be sure not every such case has been 
disposed of in this manner. For example, in 
In Re Multidistrict Treble Drainage Action 
Involving Motor Vehicle Air Pollution Con- 
trol Equipment,® Judge Real said: 

Manageability of the classes alleged herein 
may certainly tax the imagination and in- 
genuity of the litigants, counsel and the 
court. But until management is recognized 
as impossible or near impossible, the Court 
will depend upon the ingenity and aid of 
counsel to solve the complex problems this 
litigation may bring. If successful, the eco- 
nomics of time, effort and expense will more 
than compensate the effort. 


See also Siegel v. Chicken Delight,° where 
650 franchisers sued; or West Virginia v. Chas 
Pfizer and Co.™ the tetracycline case where 
a settlement fund was created for the bene- 
fit of a very large class of purchasers. 

I cite these cases (which deserve careful 
study by environmental lawyers) and the 
impediments to such large scale damage ac- 
tions, for it is cases of this kind that will 
have to be developed if the damage approach 
is to show truly far reaching results in the 
environmental area. And I think it fair to 
say that a major environmental damage case, 
such as one involving pesticides, is likely to 
be considerably more difficult than even the 
most expansive antitrust case—both in terms 
of the numbers of people involved in the 
plaintiff class, and in the difficulties of prov- 
ing damages. While some cases of this gen- 
eral type have been instituted in the en- 
vironmental area, none to my knowledge has 
yet survived.” 

Some other devices, with which there is 
now & little experience, may offer more ef- 
ficient possibilities for promoting innovation 
and needed research. One is the effluent 
charge, which has been long used in Ger- 
many to deal with water pollution,’ is now 
getting its first test in the United States 
under a recently enacted Vermont Law.“ 
The effluent charge can take many forms, but 
in its most important sense it is an economic 
device with two important functions, By 
charging those who discharge defiled water 
into a stream, it imposes some of the ex- 
ternal costs or social costs (that is, the costs 
incurred by downstream users) on the dis- 
charger. If the charge is skillfully set and 
administered, it gives the discharger an im- 
mediate and continuing economic incentive 
to seek means for reducing the costs to 
others—by process changes in the plant, or 
by treatment of his wastes before discharge: 
and thus it presses him to bring his wastes 
under control, in the sense that I have used 
that term in this discussion. 
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If used correctly, the effluent charge pro- 
vides the innovation-prodding benefits of 
tort damage litigation without the problems 
of litigation. In essence it requires an admin- 
istrative determination of damages (and ina 
broader sense than damages are usually un- 
derstood in a tort case) and it imposes what 
is probably the most efficient means of col- 
lecting those damages—that is, the tax ap- 
proach. By requiring the immediate and con- 
tinuing payment of these charges, it also 
puts the burden of delay upon the user. 

Another legal device, similar in concept to 
the effluent tax, through it has never been 
employed to the best of my knowledge, ap- 
pears in the legislation of my own state of 
Michigan.” Section 10 of our Water Resources 
Act provides that anyone (except a munici- 
pality) which discharges substances into the 
waters of the state in violation of law shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 


In addition to the minimum fine herein 
specified the Attorney General, at the re- 
quest of the Department of Conservation, is 
authorized to file a suit in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to recover the full value 
of the injuries done to the natural resources 
of the state by such violation. 

While I do not consider this provision of 
law to be efficient, in the sense in which I 
spoke of efficiency earlier, the provision does 
offer a most important opportunity to bring 
into environmental law the idea of social 
cost as a recoverable element of damage, and 
thus to mute the inevitable criticism directed 
at one trying to expand traditional damage 
concepts. The statute explicitly recognizes 
such damages and provides an express mech- 
anism for their recovery. 

Finally, as to techniques, let me call your 
attention to a provision in the new federal 
air quality act that addresses itself in a most 
interesting way to the promotion of research 
and innovation. The provision in essence 
provides that beginning with the 1975 model 
year any new light duty vehicle shall be re- 
quired to meet emission standards which at 
a minimum shall represent a 90 per centum 
reduction from allowable emissions for 1970 
model year vehicles or engines.* 

The discussion which took place in the 
Congress over this provision was fascinating. 
Its proponents were asked whether they were 
not decreeing, in effect, that the light bulb 
be invented by a certain date, and what ex- 
actly they planned to do if the decree were 
not executed by the automobile companies. 
Obviously, it was suggested, they were not 
going to close down the automobile industry. 

Senator Muskie replied,” 

Since the late 1940’s, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the industry has been occupied 
with the problem by its own statements. 
Every time it is pressed to apply the tech- 
nology, it pleads for time. It says it is not 
possible. It said this to California in 1964, 
It said this to us in the hearings in 1964 
and in 1965. It says it again now. 

What we need in this five year period is 
a period not only for production line work 
but also time for development of the con- 
cepts which have been on the drawing 
boards all these years. Because that is time 
the committee does not want to reduce, that 
is why we fix a time. 

The first responsibility of Congress is not 
the making of technological or economic 
jJudgments—or even to be limited by what 
is or appears to be technologically or econom- 
ically feasible. Our responsibility is to estab- 
lish what the public interest requires to pro- 
tect the health of persons. This may mean 
that people and industries will be asked to do 
what seems to be impossible at the present 
time. But if health is to be protected, these 
challenges must be met. I am convinced they 
can be met. 

I note this response by Senator Muskie 
because it is one of the few examples to be 
found in legislative records of what I would 
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call the dynamic, as opposed to the Static, 
view of the role of law. Senator Muskie is 
making the point that if we are to obtain 
innovation, it may be necessary to demand 
in law the product of innovation not yet 
available, for that demand may itself be the 
very thing which, as a practical matter, will 
produce the innovation. This view is noth- 
ing more, of course, than a congressional 
recognition of the old saw that necessity is 
the mother of invention. 

I see the elaboration and sophistication 
of this attitude as one primary task of en- 
vironmental law. To be sure, it is easier 
to say it than to implement it in workable 
fashion, for the legal system cannot afford 
to get the reputation of making unreason- 
able demands or futile threats. 

It is hard to think realistically of closing 
down the automobile industry, but there 
may be devices available to create credible 
pressures toward producing control over the 
impact of the automobile on environmental 
quality. In this context, the leverage for 
control may lie in creating some balance be- 
tween the pressures for growth and develop- 
ment of the industry and the need for re- 
search, 

We do have some experience with efforts 
to use legal tools to bring these two ele- 
ments into balance. In a number of states 
proceedings have been instituted—in the 
area of water pollution control—to constrain 
the granting of further building permits un- 
less and until the sewage treatment facility, 
already overloaded, was brought up to ca- 
pacity to deal with potential new develop- 
ments. Court orders to that effect have been 
obtained in New Jersey in some well known 
cases,’ 

The idea behind this technique seems to 
me an extremely sound one. Development 
must be brought into phase with the public 
facilities needed to service that develop- 
ment; this is one means of obtaining control 
over the impact of human activities on 
natural communities. The goal is to give an 
advantage to those communities which are 
ready and able to provide adequate facilities, 
and to press others to move forward with 
such facilities in order to accommodate de- 
velopment, 

I have heard reports, and they have been 
repeated in the press, to the effect that this 
approach, at least in the short run, has had 
an adverse impact on needed housing. I 
should think, however, that in the larger and 
longer term sense, the communities here 
hold the key to their liberation, in that by 
providing the required services they can go 
forward. 

One can conceive of an adeptation of this 
idea to problems like that of the automobile 
industry. Might ft not be possible to condi- 
tion growth in the registration of additional 
automobiles upon the industry's meeting the 
air pollution problem? Or might not con- 
straints be imposed as of some fixed future 
date upon the size of new automobiles, so 
as to limit the total use of fuels conditioned 
upon the same solution? Might not even the 
large investment in such relatively unim- 
portant things as cosmetic new model de- 
sign be suppressed temporarily as an incen- 
tive to invest in environmental research? 

Plainly I do not set out these thoughts as 
fully considered proposals, but as possible 
sources of leverage to promote invention, I 
suspect that in such ways we will have to 
fashion practicable devices for implement- 
ing the broad and far reaching idea of con- 
trol. 

I have spoken thus far about the funda- 
mental task of environmental law, as a 
lengthy commentary on my definition, and 
about some techniques which might realisti- 
cally be built into the legal system for the 
fulfillment of that task. Now let me turn 
briefly to the question how one knows when 
he has a problem that calls for the imposi- 
tion of these, or other, such rigorous meas- 
ures, I said earlier that I was not suggesting 
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a halt in all human activity which might 
have any effect on natural communities sim- 
ply because we lacked absolute and certain 
knowledge about consequences. The problem 
is, how do we know when we have a problem 
that calls for cautionary action? 

The very elaborate concerns I have ex- 
pressed need not be applied to every form 
of activity which affects existing natural 
communities—every excavation for a build- 
ing, every road, dam or bridge. It must be 
remembered that as to many such enter- 
prises we have a great deal of knowledge, 
based on long experience and observation. 
While serious environmental probiems are 
presented by many prosaic enterprises, the 
problem of control as to these is not of the 
burden-of-ignorance type to which I called 
attention earlier, but relates to control of 
the governmental and political mechanisms 
for decision making, and that area of con- 
trol I will come to in just a few moments as 
the last part of my comments. 

I am now speaking of the question of 
identification of those environmental contro- 
versies where control is an issue in the sense 
that no one is presently prepared to assert 
knowledge of the consequences. How do we 
know when we have one of these problems, 
and when, thus, we ought to worry about 
loss of control by default? 

Not long ago, in talking to some people 
in the scientific community, a definition 
was tentatively suggested that seems to me 
most helpful in beginning to address our- 
selves to this problem. It was suggested that 
we define pollution as the input of sub- 
stances in amounts or concentrations for 
which natural communities have had no evo- 
lutionary experience. The idea of using evolu- 
tionary experience as an indicator of prob- 
lems seems to me a particularly felicitous 
one, for a modification of a community for 
which there is no experience is surely a 
danger sign of a situation likely to be out 
of control, in the sense that I have been 
using that term. 

It is, more significantly, an indicator which 
arises out of a scientific concern about the 
problem of manipulating natural communi- 
ties, whicb is the central issue, rather 
than—as is so often the case—an indicator 
formulated as a legal convenience that is 
then imposed upon a scientific problem. 
Moreover, because we are concerned with 
controlling potentially grave problems, rather 
than merely with regulating completed 
harms, it is a desirable improvement over 
the conventional legal test of proven or 
provable injury. It is a way of helping us 
to get the legal system into a posture where 
it can look ahead to long range problems, 

This is most important, for one test of 
the efficacy of environmental law will be 
its ability to enlarge its perspective to grasp 
large scale, long term, cumulative problems. 
For this it must begin to develop indicators 
of danger—of which this definition is simply 
a helpful illustrative example—that suggest 
the points at which significant issues of con- 
trol are likely to be presented. 

Earlier in my discussion I mentioned the 
dissemination of pesticides and radioactive 
Substances as particularly obvious examples 
of important matters for environmental law, 
and I think it clear that a definition of the 
Sort I just mentioned can be tested by noting 
that it plainly identifies them as problems. 
Another example might be the development 
of electric generating plants around the 
southern Lake Michigan shoreline, which has 
raised considerable concern about thermal 
discharges. Rather than asking, as our Michi- 
gan Attorney General’s memorandum would 
seem to, whether an objector can point to 
injury, it might be much more frutiful to 
begin by asking whether those who would 
make such discharges can point to any such 
experiences by way of assurance that we are 
in control of the consequences; and from that 
point begin to inquire into the need for de- 
veloping information about such experiences, 
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the time we can buy to develop such informa- 
tion, and the alternatives available during 
such a time period that would not impose 
insufferable consequences upon the con- 
sumers of electric power, This is the per- 
spective toward which we should, I believe, 
be moving, and this is the context for which 
we have to build legal standards and deci- 
sional techniques. 

I now want to turn to a quite different 
aspect of the control issue, what might be 
called political control of the consequences 
of human activity. For even if we are able 
to formulate the right questions—and that 
is what I have been talking about thus far— 
it is still essential that we assure that those 
questions are asked, and asked fairly and 
fully, and that decisions be based upon the 
answers to those questions. 

I shall limit my comments on this last 
element of my discussion, for this aspect 
of the control question is one to which I 
have addressed myself at some length in my 
book, Defending the Environment, and in 
an article I wrote last year in the Michigan 
Law Review.” 

In my judgment, it is- not possible to 
move in the directions I have been suggest- 
ing unless and until the legal regime begins 
to recognize a much more ample conception 
of the idea of public rights. While it is true 
that the law is full of declarations about 
public rights, it is also unfortunately true 
that when environmental controversies come 
before legal tribunals for resolution, the pro- 
tection of the private property right of in- 
dividuals or industrial users is very much 
the center of attention. While it is routinely 
noted that these rights are not absolute, 
they are used as the baseline for decision- 
making in a way that should not be allowed 
to persist. Let me give you a few examples 
to illustrate what I am saying. Once again 
I refer to the opinion of our Michigan At- 
torney General, who in speaking of the re- 
quirement that injury be shown in water 
pollution cases, emphasizes that any other 
rule would probably be an unconstitutional 
taking of the property of the riparian owner, 
with his right to discharge into the waters 
of the state. 

Nowhere in that opinion is it said that 
the waters of the state into which wastes 
are to be discharged need to be considered 
as of equal dignity to the riparian owner's 
property right. I say this not to suggest 
that in a technical sense one need speak 
of a taking of the property of the state in 
the water (though such issues have been 
raised in litigation)“ but rather to indicate 
that the focusing of attention on private 
property and not on coequal public and pri- 
vate rights gives a tone and bias to conven- 
tional legal analysis that tends to under- 
value commonly held resources such as air 
and water. 

To illustrate this difference, let me point 
to one area of law—broadcasting—where 
courts have been quite explicit and emphat- 
ic in speaking of public rights. In the first 
WLBT case Judge (now Chief Justice) 
Burger said: 

A broadcaster seeks and is granted the free 
and exclusive use of a limited and yaluable 
part of the public domain; when he accepts 
that franchise it is burdened by enforceable 
public obligations. ... After nearly five 
decades of operation the broadcast industry 
does not seem to have grasped the simple 
fact that a broadcast license is a public 
trust... 

Many years earlier, Justice Frankfurter noted 
“the Communications Act is not designed 
primarily as a new code for the adjustment 
of conflicting private rights through ad- 
judication. Rather it expresses a desire on 
the part of Congress to maintain... . a grip 
on the dynamic aspects of radio transmis- 
sion.” The Second Annual Report of the 
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Federal Radio Commission, issued in 1928, 
had already said: * 

The emphasis must be first and foremost 

on the interest, the convenience, and the 
necessity of the listening public, and not on 
the interest, convenience, or necessity of the 
individual broadcaster or advertiser. 
It ts this conception, unfortunately, which 
still remains to be understood four decades 
later by most of those who are responsible 
for the regulation of natural resources. It is 
still the necessity—and even the conven- 
ience—of the private user which dominates 
their thinking. While the scope of regulatory 
guthority itself is no longer much ques- 
tioned, the old persistent enamourment 
with private rights, and a discounting of 
public rights remains. 

Today that bias in attitude is often cloaked 
in what are said to be constitutional con- 
cerns with property rights. The potential for 
enlarging opportunities for the service of 
public rights within the constitution’s lim- 
itations have hardly begun to be explored. 
Indeed, there are few fields of law in which 
those opportunities are greater than in that 
dealing with natural resources. Even in its 
most traditional format, the law of water 
resources is full of statements that private 
rights are to be considered only usufructary, 
and are not to be confused with the more 
rigorous property law tradition that had else- 
where prevailed. 

The navigation servitude, deeply rooted in 
our law, is a conception of enormous impor- 
tance and promise, that has hardly begun to 
be examined in the context of contemporary 
environmental concerns. The statement of 
the United States Supreme Court sixty years 
ago in the Chandler-Dunbar case ™—“that 
the running water in a great navigable 
stream is capable of private ownership is in- 
conceiyable"—is an invitation for the con- 
temporary study of environmental law, with 
vast implications. This task is yet to be un- 
dertaken and applied to contemporary prob- 
lems, 

Even more ancient than the navigation 
servitude, and part of its doctrinal paternity 
is the centrally important doctrine of the 
public trust. I am happy to report that the 
public trust doctrine is beginning to be re- 
vived and brought to the attention of courts 
in environmental cases,“ and I am confident 
that it will pay large dividends. 

But the job is just beginning; thus far 
we have paid a heavy price for our lack of 
public-rights consciousness, and that price is 
reflected in many contemporary judicial de- 
cisions in problem areas such as strip min- 
ing” and wetlands protection. Restraints 
on private users have too often been found 
unconstitutional because of a fixation on the 
notion that regulations which deprive a pri- 
vate owner of the present opportunity to 
make some profit from his land must be an 
infringement of his constitutional rights. 

If we were to take another look at such 
cases in the context of a legal system con- 
cerned with promoting innovation, they 
would appear quite differently. To demand, as 
a matter of constitutional law, that a land- 
owner be allowed to take a profit from his 
land with existing technology is to deprive 
the law of the opportunity to create pressures 
for publicly advantageous technological im- 
provements. It is, in essence, to raise the state 
of the art defense to a constitutional level. 
Not only is this unwise, but it is unnecessary 
as a matter of constitutional law. 

It is, of course, commonplace to condition 
the use of property on the adoption of safety 
devices, or expenditures therefor, despite the 
economic impact they may have upon the af- 
fected person, In this respect, it is well to 
remember Justice Holmes’ comment in the 
Erie Railroad case—where the railroads 
argued that regulations requiring them to 
pay for grade separations might bankrupt 
them and must therefore be held unconstitu- 
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tional—"That the states might be so foolish 
as to kill a goose that lays golden eggs for 
them has no bearing on their constitutional 
rights.” 2 

Surely this approach can be adapted to ac- 
tivities such as strip mining and to the pro- 
motion of innovation, by requiring the adop- 
tion of protective measures (even if not now 
available on the market) sufficient to assure 
the protection of public resources such as 
lakes and streams into which there is mine 
drainage. 

Another device for achieving this end 
might be the requirement of a bond to as- 
sure compensation for the full costs to the 
public of the miner’s operations. Such an 
approach would be similar to the statute I 
mentioned earlier which allows the Attor- 
ney General to collect the damages done to 
the state's natural resources. If the costs to 
public resources were adequately calculated, 
and bonds set at a sufficiently high level to 
reflect the problems of existing technology, 
it might well be that mining would at present 
become prohibitively expensive. But this 
would not be a prohibition on the use of the 
miner's land; it would simply assure that coal 
would be mined only when the value of the 
coal exceeded the true costs of recovering it, 
including the costs to public resources. 

It hardly seems likely that this is forbid- 
den by the constitution, for such a technique 
would merely follow the old tradition of nui- 
sance cases which favored a big and valuable 
property interest against a smaller one, pro- 
tecting the greater interest even at the ex- 
pense of the smaller." The format would be 
the same, but the result might differ, be- 
cause for the first time the right and values 
on the other side of industry would be seen 
not merely as a single individual's home, for 
example, but as the much larger public right 
in the water resource as a living community. 

As a final comment on problems such as 
surface mining, it is worth calling attention 
to an ironic fact about technology and con- 
stitutional rights. Were it not for the mod- 
ern development of huge machinery which 
makes strip mining profitable under present 
legal standards, the land now being mined 
would no doubt be sitting idle, producing 
nothing but—as some courts put it—the 
right to pay taxes. The asserted constitutional 
right to profit from the land as a source of 
surface mined coal is no ancient expectation, 
but the product of a speculative investment 
that awaited technological development. 

In this sense, any constitutional right rec- 
ognized is itself the result of one kind of tech- 
nological innovation. An innovation that de- 
grades public resources. Is there any reason 
to refrain from demanding that the oppor- 
tunity to profit from the land wait until we 
have a technology which will also protect 
those resources? 

Finally, I turn to that aspect of the control 
issue which relates to participation of citi- 
zens, and their access to the decision making 
process. As I said earlier, because my book 
deals with this question at some length I will 
not belabor it here. I note only two points 
by way of emphasis. First, if control is to be 
the lodestar of our concern, it is essential 
that we think not only of scientific knowl- 
edge as a source of control, but of control 
over human activity in light of the oppor- 
tunity for all interested segments of the pub- 
lic to have a genuine opportunity for par- 
ticipation, 

The present administrative process—by 
which we now manage environmental con- 
troversies almost exclusively—can hardly be 
said to be a successful implementation of 
that principle. There are few administrative 
officials who do not view their role prin- 
cipally as one of quiet and friendly nego- 
tiation; a role which may get him the 
maximum results within the limited powers 
available to him, but hardly a role con- 
sonant with that which a claimant of legal 
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rights (such as a property owner) should 
and does assert when his rights are put in 
jeopardy. This is simply to say in brief 
fashion that the institutional structure we 
have, and rely upon so greatly, itself reflects 
the failure in our public-rights conscious- 
ness that I have just been discussing. 

It is in large part to reorient our sense 
about public rights, and about their status, 
that it seems to me useful to spend a good 
deal of energy in the courtroom, for all its 
limitations as an efficient place for decision 
making. It is, despite those limitations, pre- 
eminently a forum in which rights-con- 
sciousness is at a high level, and it is that 
tone which needs to be strongly emphasized 
for at least the short term and intermediate 
future. 

Another failing in the administrative sys- 
tem is that it creates a middleman between 
the rights holder (the public) and his op- 
ponent. The citizen comes to a regulatory 
agency as a supplicant, requesting that they 
undertake to examine and to pursue his 
rights. In a courtroom, he comes directly 
and as a claimant; there is no insulation 
of administrative discretion between him 
and his claims. This too is a matter of tone 
and of emphasis, but one of very great im- 
portance. 

Finally, there is at least in one important 
sense an element of directness about the 
litigation process that is lacking in the usual 
administrative process. If one is to be in 
control, it is, after all, important that he 
have the opportunity to affect action with a 
certain directness and forthrightness. The 
suit for immediate injunctive relief is a 
forthright institutional tool. The usual ad- 
ministrative process is loaded down with an 
incredible weight of procedural baggage 
which often brings it to a halt as an effec- 
tive tool. The ordinary range of conferences, 
hearings, preliminary orders, negotiation, de- 
lay, more hearings, stipulations, more con- 
ferences, and finally—perhaps—an order 
which can then be taken to court for liti- 
gation, is endemic to the regulatory process. 

The laws under which administrators op- 
erate usually compel at least a good deal of 
this. plodding, with the result that problems 
are frequently drawn out over many years. 
The consequence is that the system loses 
control over the problem. During the past 
year, I have had students examining the 
time chart of a number of environmental 
controversies, and the mere chronological 
facts are appalling. 

Let me cite you one such example, as an 
illustration. I am sure it has its counterparts 
in every state of the country, and in the 
Tederal system as well: 

The company operates a rendering plant, 
slaughter house and meat-packing facility. 
The plant is located about one mile south 
of the limits of Traverse City. Numerous citi- 
zens complained of a nauseating and putrid 
smell emanating from the plant. In some 
cases the smell caused vomiting or fainting 
(1) and was noticeable one and a half miles 
from the plant (2). 
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July 18: Engineer for the State Depart- 
ment of Health visited the company subject 
to a complaint referred from a local health 
department. It appeared that there had been 
an equipment breakdown and dead animal 
bodies and other foul and decaying matter 
created a severe odor. There was, at that 
time, no air control legislation and the State 
Health Department felt it had no power to 
pursue the matter. The State Department of 
Agriculture, although it licensed the com- 
pany, was only interested in the quality of 
the animal food. 

July 26: The Public Health Department 
sent a detailed report indicating measures 
to be taken. The company reduced the odor 
problem somewhat, but made no attempt to 
control the release of non-condensible gases 
from its cookers. 
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May: A neighboring business complained 
to the Department of Health that odors from 
the rendering plant were making its em- 
ployees ill. The plant said the problem would 
be resolved shortly. 
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Spring: A new complaint was made by the 
neighboring business. Increasing numbers of 
citizen complaints were received by state and 
local officials concerning a severe odor com- 
ing from the company. . 

August 16: An Engineer for the new Air 
Pollution Control Commission wrote the 
company and asked for a resolution of the 
odor problem by November 1. He indicated 
that the matter would be brought to the 
attention of the Alr Pollution Control Com- 
mission if progress was not forthcoming. 

September 4: Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission informs Assistant Attorney General 
of the rendering plant situation and asks for 
an advance draft of a notice of violation 
against the company for consideration by 
the Commission. There is no response from 
the Assistant Attorney General. 

September 16: At a Commission meeting, 
although a Staff Report recommended that 
the company be cited for violation of the 
Air Pollution Control Act, the company was 
given a 30 day variance to devise a control 
program. The Commission noted four major 
improvements for the company to follow. 
The company agreed to implement each 
factor. 

1970 


January 23: Attorney for the company 
submits a progress report. After-burner re- 
quired by Commission is not yet installed. 

April 14: The County government urges 
its citizens to direct complaints to the Com- 
mission. A petition with more than 1900 
signatures requested the Commission to stop 
the noxious odors. 

April 21: At a Commission meetings, it is 
recommended that the company be cited for 
violation of the Air Pollution Act. It is noted 
that no afterburners were installed, but 
rather unsatisfactory substitute equipment 
Was used. 

June 12: Air Pollution Commission returns 
& complaint for violation of the Air Pollu- 
tion Act to Assistant Attorney General who 
ie to be told in a few days whether to process 
the complaint. No subsequent correspond- 
ence is in the files. 

July 21: A prominent Traverse City citizen 
complains about the odor problem in letters 
to—Governor Milliken, Senator Hart, Sena- 
tor Griffin and Commissioner Soet. The citi- 
zen has heard that the citation for contempt 
of the Commission's rulings is being held up 
by an Assistant Attorney General and he 
asks, “Why?” On this same date the Com- 
mission adopts a complaint against the com- 


pany. 

August 28: A referee’s hearing is held on 
the complaint. Public complaints were still 
being received. 

August 80: The referee’s decision is sent 
to the company. It is recommended (inter 
alia) that the company be ordered to take 
all necessary steps to remedy the situation 
or discontinue its rendering operations, 

November 17: A hearing is set for action 
on the referee's findings. 

The Commission, at its November 17 meet- 
ing, noted to accept the referee's findings 
and to request the Attorney General “to pro- 
ceed with a notice of complaint and viola- 
tion.” However, the agency, probably, will 
not have the Attorney General take imme- 
diate action since the Commission also. di- 
rected the company to submit abatement 
plans by January 4, 1971, to initiate instal- 
lation of control devices by February 15 and 
to obtain total operational compliance by 
May 1, 1971. 

Sad as it is to hear such recitations, every- 
one who has followed environmental con- 
troversies nods his head knowingly. Yes, that 
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is—though perhaps in aggravated form—the 
pattern. The agencies somehow cannot seem 
to pull themselves out from this pattern. 
There is in here a lesson for those who are 
concerned about having control of problems, 
rather than simply having elaborate rules in 
the statutes. 

There must be some institutional means 
for circumventing this process, some way in 
which control of problems can be grasped 
quickly and effectively. 

It is interesting to note in this regard the 
kind of response that is made to a problem 
when a sense of urgency comes to surround 
it. The mercury problem and the federal gov- 
ernment’s response is an interesting example. 
Though the old, nearly forgotten, Refuse 
Act™ was little used in the federal water 
pollution control effort, the task having been 
left to the rather leaden footed processes of 
FW@QA, when the mercury issue broke,“ the 
federal government—with some urging by 
members of Congress "—sent federal attor- 
neys directly into the courtroom for injunc- 
tive relief under that law.* 

To have a working, responsive system that 
permits control to be obtained over the prob- 
lem, it was necessary to cut through the 
elaborate, elephantine “modern” system of 
water pollution control, and revert to a sim- 
ple old equity action. There are some power- 
ful lessons in these experiences, if only we 
will keep our eye upon the genuine aspira- 
tions of a system of environmental law—we 
are trying to bring ourselves into control 
over the effect of human activity on natural 
communities, of which we too are members. 
To lose that control is to make ourselves the 
involuntary white mice in a series of experi- 
ments in new evolutionary experiences; I 
don’t think we want—or need—to be par- 
ticipants in that risky enterprise. 
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ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, immediately following the 
laying before the Senate of the pending 
business and the approval of the Jour- 
nal, there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that that period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness be limited to not to exceed 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have made this request today in 
order that all Senators may be aware 
that on Monday, even though we will 
convene following a recess, there will be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business and they can be pres- 
ent with their statements and ready to 
present them, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded, 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the pending motion to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 9, 
amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to limi- 
tation of debate. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) to postpone until the next 
legislative day the consideration of the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 9. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I speak 
today against the imposition of a stifling 
gag rule on this body. Once again, in the 
name of reform, we are asked to tinker 
with arrangements that have helped us 
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over troubled waters time and time again. 
I speak specifically of the proposal to al- 
low three-fifths of the Senators present 
and voting to shut off debate on any bill. 
More generally, I speak about the pro- 
tection of minority interests in this 
country. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to be 
able to speak for the majority. The dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer (Mr. 
CHILES) , coming from the Southland, will 
be interested to know that while many 
who speak on this particular subject 
characterize it as southern, and charac- 
terize our efforts as obstructionist, the 
fact of the matter is that the South is no 
longer a minority, but a majority area, 
with, according to the 1970 census, 61.5 
million persons. We are growing faster 
than any other section of the United 
States, forming into metropolitan areas, 
urbanizing faster than any other. In the 
past decade, more persons moved into the 
South than out of the South, for the first 
time in the past 100 years. We are the 
youngest section. According to the Car- 
negie Institute on Higher Education, our 
schools offering graduate degrees com- 
pare favorably with those of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

We have shown far more advancement 
in public education. Now that the civil 
rights battle is over and done with and 
the task of implementation is at hand, no 
one can think of any law—I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama— 
ho one can think of any civil rights law 
to introduce, because if he could, he 
would put it in. The matter of Southern 
obstructionism is moot; and we pass on 
to the majority section of the country, 
and we look to really what is obstructing 
progress in the United States. It is not 
seniority and it is not rule XXII. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that what 
we really should do is mechanize and put 
in business procedures—computerize, if 
you please—as modern business has done, 
Congress does not have an Attorney Gen- 
eral. We cannot tell how a bill is going to 
be ruled upon. 

If we took the Executive’s Attorney 
General, we would never have had an 18- 
year-old voting. We just had to do that 
on our own muscle, under the leadership 
of the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

We do not have an analysis section for 
Congress. We pass a bill, and often we 
think the problem is solved, and it is 
merely identified. Coming back 4 or 5 
years later, we find that the intent, the 
problems to be solved, have all been dis- 
regarded; and there is no real study- 
analysis section to tell what has occurred 
or to understand from a computerization 
standpoint what is likely to occur. 

One of the greatest hangups, on a ma- 
jor piece of legislation was the family as- 
sistance program. Who could really tell 
what would happen if we voted that into 
law this afternoon? We certainly cannot 
tell from the administration’s witnesses. 
They do not know. They do not have any 
idea, and they contradict each other; 
and every time you get them and put 
them in a position where they are ob- 
viously misinformed or do not have the 
facts, they say, “Wait a minute. We'll 
come back and give you a different bill.” 
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That has been the trouble—not a fili- 
buster, not rule XXII, but the lack, real- 
ly, of business procedures in legislation. 

The House Members really should have 
4 years rather than 2 years, so that they 
would have time to legislate rather than 
just politic around the country. That is, 
practically, their burden. 

The rolicall system, took last year over 
2 workweeks of time to just vote—an 
average of 20 minutes on a rolleall. There 
are many other ways we could institute 
business procedures in the Senate, to cut 
down, to streamline, to prevent obstruc- 
tionism. It is not seniority and it is not 
rule XXII. 

What we talk for today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to protect a substantial minority, 
so that the substantial minority can be 
heard. Do away with rule XXII? With 
the minority interests of this country so 
diverse, with the multiplicity of inter- 
ests that we have and difference in sec- 
tions and sectional interests, there will 
be no protection; there will be no chance 
to be heard. 

While the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
did not employ rule XXII, I think, in 
hindsight, that there still is tremendous 
doubt in this Chamber as to whether 
we, as a deliberative body, took time 
enough to consider really whether we 
were under attack. Did we go about this 
in a deliberate fashion? I believe the 
majority of the Senate think we did not. 

I believe that the employment of ex- 
tended debate in the last year by the 
minority leadership—specifically, the 


present chairman of the Republican 
Party, the distinguished Senator from 


Kansas—on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is in point. While I stood on the 
other side and voted for the Cooper- 
Church amendment, I readily have to 
acknowledge that the fact that he stood 
there, the fact that he talked, the fact 
that he required more deliberate con- 
sideration of this all important measure, 
gave us, in the U.S. Senate—and, there- 
by, in this Government and in this land, 
a chance to see what really was at hand 
and whether we were really just going 
into sanctuaries or spreading the Viet- 
nam experience to a third Southeast 
Asian country. 

The House devoted 3 hours and 40 
minutes to debate on that issue and 
agreed that it was just sanctuaries. In 
the 7 weeks that ensued thereafter, we 
went from 9 miles to 20 miles to 90 miles 
inland, finding that 10-mile sanctuary 
and looking for COSVN headquarters. 
We went from no support to air support 
to every other kind of support. 

Then they began to realize in this 
country that the President was not on 
all fours with the sanctuary story that 
he was giving; rather, that we were in 
danger of getting into another war and 
another Vietnam in Southeast Asia. 

At the same time, we proved the need 
for rule XXII and extended debate as 
constituting the last vestige within our 
republic form of government to slow 
down, to listen, to deliberate, and to con- 
sider things objectively. 

If I had my way—but I know I would 
be laughed out of court—I would extend 
this rule rather than cut back, the two- 
thirds requirement. If I had my way, I 
would go in the other direction and re- 
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quire three additional Senators and say 
that when 70 percent must consider a 
matter then to be terminated and have 
no longer any reason to debate it, therein 
and therein alone shall debate be termi- 
nated. Under the modern development of 
communications, the pressures from the 
White House, and the accession to power 
of the executive branch of Government, 
I believe what we really ought to guar- 
antee, in essence, is that 30 percent in 
this country, constituting what we would 
call a substantial minority will be heard. 

The trend should be the other way. 
We should not be using this salami ap- 
proach of a little slice here and a little 
slice there to get down to 51-49 govern- 
ment. That is what we are talking about. 
We are not talking about civil rights. We 
are not talking about the Southland. We 
are not talking about obstructionism. 
We are talking about protecting the 
rights of the individual. We do not find 
that in headlines and stories. We will 
not ever hear it or see it. 

The question, among some of our col- 
leagues is that they do not want to be- 
lieve it, because they might have the 
label of being an obstructionist and a 
bigot and a southern filibuster. 

That is all they call it—the southern 
filibuster continues on today—when in 
essence we are protecting majority 
rights, because the Senator from Mich- 
igan is beginning to live in a minority 
area. 

We, in representing the majority of 
our country and our Southland, have 
spoken out time and again against these 
efforts to deprive Senators of their right 
to debate the important issues confront- 
ing our Nation. The Senate was designed 
for careful and deliberate debate, and its 
history is filled with examples of the 
minority wisely tempering the haste of 
an overly zealous majority. If the Sen- 
ate should now allow 60 of its Members 
to gag the other 40, the advocates of 
cloture will not rest until 51 of them 
can silence the remaining 49. And if ever 
the Senate is reduced to the sad point 
where a minority of its members have 
no freedom to speak on behalf of their 
constituents, then we are in grave peril. 
Those who came before us understood 
that unrestrained power is bad, whether 
it is wielded by one, a few, or a majority. 
They knew that we are a country not 
just of individuals, but of varied and 
diverse groups. We are laborers and 
farmers, lawyers, and teachers, business- 
men and clergymen. The interests of 
farmers must be safeguarded, for in- 
stance, even though farmers represent 
only a minority of the population. Obvi- 
ously we cannot say to the farmer that 
his interests are to be sacrificed because 
he does not constitute 51 percent of the 
populace. The interests of each and all 
of our diverse groups must be shielded 
from the whims of 51-49 Government. 
The Founding Fathers established a gov- 
ernment to protect the rights of all the 
people, and they insisted that minority 
rights be protected whether that minor- 
ity be 49 percent of the total or one-half 
of 1 percent. 

Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our 
Democratic Party and our democratic 
system, once said: 
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The rules of the Senate which allow full 
freedom of debate are designed for the 
protection of the minority, and this design 
is part of the warp and woof of the Con- 
stitution. You cannot remove it without 
damaging the whole fabric. 


If any changes are going to be made, 
we ought to consider going in the oppo- 
site direction—of requiring a 70-percent 
vote rather than 67 percent to shut off de- 
bate. Never before have there been such 
opportunities to sway the sentiments of 
the people. Demagogs and radical schem- 
ers perform before an audience of mil- 
lions every night on television—they are 
given every opportunity to propagandize 
their cause. A real demagog, a man on 
horseback shrewd enough to make maxi- 
mum use of the media, could pose a real 
threat to the institutions of this Republic. 

One has only to look at the history of 
the past quarter century to understand 
the importance of preserving open and 
free debate in the Senate. These have 
been years of steady growth in the execu- 
tive branch, and of the gradual erosion 
of legislative authority. The executive 
branch has assumed powers galore in 
these years, and as a result it is increas- 
ingly difficult for Congress to make itself 
heard. The executive has a vast array of 
tools and levers to influence the for- 
mation of public opinion. The Congress 
has very few. In short, Mr. President, it 
is far easier today for an administration 
to influence public opinion, form major- 
ities on a particular issue, and then ram 
its legislative proposals through Con- 
gress. One of the best defenses Congress 
has to ward off this type of instant legis- 
lation is deliberate debate. It must safe- 
guard, perhaps even strengthen, that 
weapon. Instead of making it easier for 
hastily put together majorities or the 
executive to push legislation through 
Congress, we ought to make it more diffi- 
cult. Hence my suggestion that we in- 
crease the number required to invoke 
cloture from 67 percent to 70 percent 
in view of the changed conditions of the 
past 25 years. 

The tradition of open debate has sure- 
ly not weakened the role of the Senate. 
On the contrary, it has made reality out 
of the dreams and visions of this coun- 
try’s Founding Fathers. The Senate was 
not intended to to be a rubber-stamp to 
the changing whims of successive admin- 
istrations. Quite the contrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the Senate’s primary role in Amer- 
ican history has been to provide a check 
on hasty administration action, and on 
hasty legislative action by the lower 
House of Congress. One weapon to check 
such haste has been the tradition of free 
and open debate. Indeed, not until 1917 
did the Senate inaugurate cloture pro- 
cedures to limit debate. In the years be- 
fore 1917, the United States progressed 
to greatness. 

I might interject at that point, Mr. 
President, because the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is in 
the Chamber with us now, what I said 
concerning the headlines on rule XXII, 
calling it a “southern filibuster,” “ob- 
structionism,” and “bigotry from our 
section,” In addition to the extended de- 
bate we had on the war in Vietnam and 
the incursion into Cambodia, we also had 
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extended debate on a judicial appoint- 
ment. If we had not had that extended 
debate on the appointment of Justice 
Fortas to be Chief Justice, and Judge 
Thornberry to be Associate Justice, those 
two gentlemen would be on the Supreme 
Court today. I would have preferred the 
two gentlemen who are now there, Chief 
Justice Burger and Justice Blackmun. I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) will readily ac- 
knowledge that had we not had the ad- 
vantage of extended debate, that would 
have occurred. 

Looking at that, perhaps our distin- 
guished minority whip would join us in 
our cause, having enjoyed the benefits of 
extended debate, and come with us now 
from other sections of the country so 
that it will not look like a sectional thing, 
and maybe, the great State of Michigan 
and South Carolina can be integrated on 
this point. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield at 
that point, without losing his right to 
the floor and without having it constitute 
a second speech? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan under those 
conditions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I rather have the im- 
pression that the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina may be seeking 
some response from the junior Senator 
from Michigan. Let me acknowledge that 
the junior Senator from Michigan as well 
as others in this body who favor a change 
in the rules have, nevertheless, taken ad- 
vantage of the existing rules when to do 
so would serve our particular point of 
view in a given situation. There is no 
denying that. 

I would be the first to agree with the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina that it is absolutely necessary and 
in the national interest to make certain 
that there is adequate debate on the 
great issues which come before this body, 
open and full debate. However, I would 
not want the rhetoric to cloud over 
a basic difference in our point of view: 
I do not equate the opportunity for full 
and open debate with the proposition 
that we can never get to a vote on an 
issue in this body; and that seems to be 
the practical result. 

I must say, I am rather startled by the 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina that we move in the 
opposite direction, away from reform, 
and require a three-fourth rather than 
a two-third vote of the Senate before 
we could terminate debate. I think it 
would be very unfortunate if we were 
to move in that direction. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator agree—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. My response to the Sen- 
ator is that while I would join him in 
securing procedures which guarantee 
adequate debate so as to make sure the 
Senate does not move too hastily on im- 
portant issues, still, I believe we must 
have procedures which permit us, after 
a reasonable period of time, to get toa 
vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan agree 
that the power of the President specifi- 
cally, not hypothetically, in the Fortas 
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appointment came to bear when the 
President submitted this particular ques- 
to to the Senate? At the very time 
that appointment was sent up, 75 per- 
cent of Senators, generally speaking, 
were ready, willing, and prepared to vote 
for confirmation. It was only the Senator 
from Michigan’s careful perusal and 
study, and bringing the facts to light 
that held that up and, as a result, finally, 
the nomination was not confirmed. But, 
therein, the Senator saw, felt, and knew 
the power of the executive. The Senator 
from Michigan was a definite minority, 
probably within 20 percent, rather than 
3344 percent. Therein is whereof I speak. 
The Executive does have this power. 
With the news media and all the ramifi- 
cations connected with it, the Senator 
and I both know what the ill of the Gov- 
ernment is, that the executive branch 
has preempted the legislative branch by 
completely ignoring its Cabinet and 
Cabinet officers when it talks about the 
reorganization of the Government and 
the institution of new departments, 

I believe that the first new department 
that should be instituted would be “a de- 
partment of lost articles.’ I dealt with 
the Secretary of Commerce for a year, 
trying to get something on textiles, but 
until they started to do something with 
the Japanese, it was over at the White 
House. 

On the question of food stamps, I dealt 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
when we started to get results, they 
transferred that over to the White House. 
I can give the Senator example after 
example after example, such as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior did on his depart- 
ure, when he said, “I have not been able 
to see the President.” 

Everyone knows that the State De- 
partment does not formulate foreign 
policy. Last year’s message on the state 
of the world was written, prepared, and 
delivered during the time the Secretary 
of State was over Africa, some 30,000 
feet in the air, and did not even know 
it was coming up, to his embarrassment. 

Therein we see congealed more and 
more into the White House all these vari- 
ous things, Perhaps it is wise. Perhaps 
it would be better to get rid of the Secre- 
tary of Labor and let the President make 
decisions about the Labor Department, 
and forget and abolish the Labor Depart- 
ment. But all we are doing is getting an 
all-powerful executive branch which has 
all the resources, all the facts, and all 
of the authoritative information to back 
up the position taken. All the news media 
jump on that. And bam, bam, we look 
like we are dragging our feet. We should 
stop to think in this body as the Senator 
from Michigan stopped to think on the 
Fortas matter. As the Senator knows, 
history was made in that matter, and the 
Senator is proud of that, I am sure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a comment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLeTON). Does the Senator yield for 
a comment to the Senator from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, of course, 
I appreciate the very generous comments 
of the Senator from South Carolina con- 
cerning my work with respect to the 
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Fortas nomination. I am proud of the 
Senate and its judgment in that case. 

I might say I hold the view now, as I 
did then, that as in the case of treaties 
which require two-thirds approval, it 
would be a good reform of our proce- 
dures to require a two-thirds approval 
vote on Supreme Court nominations. 

I say that even though I realize my 
suggestion might not be too welcome at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
where, at the moment, a President of my 
own party happens to be in the White 
House. 

I believe it would be in the national in- 
terest if every appointment to the 
Supreme Court sent up to the Senate had 
substantially more than just 51 percent 
support. 

Mr. HOLLINGS, I agree. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Aside from what we 
might do with respect to voting on legis- 
lative issues, a great deal can be said for 
a two-thirds voting requirement with re- 
spect to Supreme Court nominations. But 
I do not think that the same reasoning 
or logic applies with equal force to other 
matters which come before the Senate. 
For example, in the last session of the 
Congress the Senate was tied up with 
filibusters on such matters as conference 
reports and appropriation bills. 

The Senator has asked for my com- 
ment on some of his suggestions; I would 
like to throw a question back at him. Does 
not the Senator from South Carolina 
think there should be some limitation 
on debate so we could get to a vote in 
the case of conference reports or an ap- 
propriation bill, upon which the func- 
tioning of our. Government absolutely 
depends, 

Could we afford to allow the Govern- 
ment itself to come to a halt because we 
cannot get to a vote on an appropriation 
bill, for example, which would make it 
possible for the Government to proceed? 
I think that increasing the cloture re- 
quirement to 75 percent would be very 
unfortunate, particularly in those areas. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Michigan refers specifically 
to the appropriations and the conference 
report on transportation and the other 
appropriation bills. The bill containing 
the SST came up at the very end of the 
session and they made a successful fili- 
buster. I cannot think, other than on 
this particular issue in and of itself; 
namely, rule XXII, that we could not 
have had a vote on the SST if there had 
been time, The conscience of the Senate 
will see to that. 

On an appropriation of z or y dol- 
lars, there is always room for compro- 
mise. The only lever the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin had on us was 
time. He did a good job and brought a 
lot of facts to the surface. We saw him 
arraigned against the entire White House 
and Pentagon with all their authority. 
He was in the back of the Chamber with 
two administrative assistants. He was 
sitting back there for several weeks and 
was bringing out the facts. 

I believe if there would be a compro- 
mise on an appropriations measure, it 
would be fine, because we have to appro- 
priate funds. 

We would not have a minority that was 
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not heard. I am talking about minority 
interest, minority groups as individuals 
and population groups, minority sections. 
Those issues just could not come out 
which, I believe, responds to the logic of 
my distinguished colleague relative to a 
Supreme Court Justice appointment 
requiring two-thirds. 

The Senator and I know the signifi- 
cance of that. But therein he recom- 
mends a two-thirds vote. If he feels that 
strongly on that particular point, I 
suggest that he should feel just as 
strongly about minority interests and 
their particular concerns and their 
particular sections. 

I believe the two-thirds requirement 
should be adhered to. If there is to be 
a change, I categorically state that it 
should be in the other direction as a 
result of the history of communication 
and the handling of the press that every 
President has been accused of. President 
Johnson was accused of manipulating 
the press. They accuse every President 
of it. But the President has everyone 
right there. 

Look at the situation we had on the 
west coast in the last election, in San 
Jose. I; was characterized as the most 
heinous situation. When I read it, I 
thought it was one of the worst things 
I had ever heard. It was not like that 
at all when the matter was investigated. 
We had the media respond at first blush 
by saying that such and such happened. 
But when we have the press make a 
careful and competent investigation as 
to what went on, then we have the truth 
and we begin to realize what happened. 

This rule XXII is the only protection 
within this body of representative gov- 
ernment in America. By it, I think we 
create stability in our Government. 

If the ones who write the headlines do 
not understand it that way, they say we 
are dragging our feet in the Senate. 
Those things could be expedited in many 
other ways than the one safeguard we 
have in representative government in 
America. 

We can all be represented here. No one 
has an inherent fear of a majority vote, 
51 wercent. We are trying to get it down 
to 60 percent. The Senator and I can 
never agree on that. They will say “What 
about 55?” We practically have a 51- 
percent Government, a bare majority can 
ram it down the throat of practically all 
of the country, 49 percent. 

Therein you instill instability, which 
is something the Senator and I, as Sena- 
tors, have been under the gun about in 
the last several years with respect to 
representative government and the con- 
fidence of the people in representative 
government for the past several years. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, If I may comment fur- 
ther, I wish to indicate that while I be- 
lieve we should be able to get a vote on 
conference reports, I was opposed to the 
SST. If we had been allowed to vote 
on the transportation conference report 
in the last session, along with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, I would have voted 
against it. 

Nevertheless, in the interest of the 
orderly workings of the Senate and of 
the Government of the United States, I 
believe it is vitally important that we be 
able to get to a vote at some point on 
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such matters as conference reports and 
appropriation bills. I rather gathered 
from some of the comments of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that he may 
agree to some extent with the proposi- 
tion that these measures are of a dif- 
ferent order or standing than authoriza- 
tion bills, for example, which are pre- 
sented to determine policy, in the first 
instance. 

Once we have worked our will and 
voted on an authorization bill and estab- 
lished policy, I believe we should be able 
to get to a vote more easily in deciding 
the amount of money to be appropriated 
for that particular purpose. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If my distinguished 
friend would discuss this matter further, 
is it not a fact that really it is not rule 
XXII which is involved but rather the 
matter of expedition in both parties, and 
the executive branch itself? We have al- 
ways been able to vote on everything. 
But when we got to the appropriations 
for the SST, family assistance, social se- 
curity, and foreign trade, they all oc- 
curred in December. Why did it all occur 
in December? It occurred in December 
because, for instance, the appropriation 
for the Transportation Department 
hearings did not commence until mid- 
year. We did not get the bill until ap- 
proximately election time. We tried to 
expedite hearings and get out a bill. That 
occurred not because of rule XXII. 

I do not think we should ram anything 
through in the closing weeks. I feel the 
solution to that problem, which the Sen- 
ator and I feel keenly about, is on our 
shoulders to make certain we start hear- 
ings as soon as possible with, perhaps, 
a deadline of midyear so that the hear- 
ings can be completed around June, July, 
or August, and the bills can be reported. 
Then, we will not be faced with these 
matters in the closing days just before 
Christmas. That is what recently oc- 
curred. 

I would yield somewhat on the appro- 
priation bills. Included therein are new 
matters. We are talking about issues and 
concerns of the people, and not the 
money amount. 

Therefore, while three-fifths is maybe 
six less votes, who are we playing with? 
We are trying to play with the headlines 
without relation to the principle as to 
why it was there. How is a matter decid- 
ed on just six votes, or by saying that 
60-40 or three-fifths is the rule? That 
sounds pretty good. That will satisfy the 
crowd in the galleries. That will satisfy 
the news media. 

They will say that we are finally get- 
ting progress and that we are moving 
on; but it would not be progress at all. 
The Senate would really be running 
roughshod over the rights of individuals 
in this country when you start tapering 
or cutting back to a 51 to 49 government. 

Therein is the real danger. The Sen- 
ator and I know how things are manipu- 
lated and backgrounded, and that we do 
not have the information at hand. I 
might relate this to another matter, In 
connection with garnering the facts and 
statistics, they might tell us how the 
price increases relate to productivity in 
America. Who in this Congress knows? 
No one. They do not have that informa- 
tion. You can get any opinion you want 
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from the executive branch on economics. 
But what do we need? We do hot need a 
change in rule XXII. We need the in- 
formation. Rather than arguing back and 
forth we need to try to get to the truth. 

With respect to the recommendation 
of a wage price guidelines board in the 
legislative branch, the distinguished 
leadership on both sides of the aisle was 
interested. By overseeing the work of that 
particular board you are going to get a 
pretty good nonpartisan objective judg- 
ment, and that is what we need. But we 
continue to cut back and we fail to adopt 
business-like methods here. The editorial 
writers back home and the headlines 
grab off the easy things. It has also been 
employed by some people in my part of 
the country on civil rights matters, 

It should come through clear but, un- 
fortunately, the question is asked when 
they sit before the lights, “Are you join- 
ing the southern filibuster on the rules?” 
That is like asking, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” It is one of those 
double questions, and a Senator runs 
because he does not want to get into a 
constitutional argument in a 1-minute 
squib on the television tube. Those who 
feel keenly about the matter find them- 
selves in this situation, but we can bring 
it to the attention of our colleagues. 

Not until 1917 did the Senate inau- 
gurate proceedings to limit debate, The 
United States became the foremost power 
on earth and its institutions were per- 
forming admirably in the light of all the 
many changes which were occurring. I 
submit that our march to greatness was 
helped, not hindered, by the deliberate 
debate of public issues, And I submit also 
that one reason our varied minorities fit 
in so well was because they knew their 
voices and problems were being heard 
in the highest councils of government. 

I might add, Mr. President, that this 
lesson has relevance today. We all know 
that there is much anger in the land, 
that people are shouting and demon- 
strating and generally losing confidence 
in government. If this great country of 
ours is to be bound together to see it over 
the next few, troubled years, the restora- 
tion of confidence must receive the high- 
est priority. No minority can be expected 
to acquiesce in the decisions of govern- 
ment unless it knows it has had its day 
in court. Majority rule rests upon mi- 
nority acceptance. And rule XXII is a 
guarantee that minority voices will be 
heard and minority rights respected. 

I believe that the Constitution itself 
specifically prohibits total rule by a 
simple majority and the deprivation of 
anyone’s right to full expression, and I 
believe those who fought the first battle— 
the framing of an acceptable document 
to weld a jealous, loosely knit set of far- 
flung colonies together—recognized this. 
There is ample evidence that this is so. 

The framers provided in many in- 
stances for votes requiring a majority of 
two-thirds. 

No person shall be convicted on im- 
peachment without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senators present. That 
can be found in article I, section 3. 

Each House, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, may expel a Member. That 
too is in article I, section 5. 

In section 7 of this same article, it is 
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provided that a bill returned by the 
President with his objections may be re- 
passed by each House by a vote of two- 
thirds. 

The President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. The Con- 
stitution provides for this in article II, 
section 2. 

The Constitution further provides that 
Congress shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments to this document on 
the application of two-thirds of the legis- 
latures of the several States. 

The 12th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that when the choice of a 
President shall devolve upon the House 
of Representatives, a quorum shall con- 
sist of a Member or Members from two- 
thirds of the various States of the Union. 
This same amendment further provides 
that a quorum of the Senate when 
choosing a Vice President shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators. 

So, Mr. President, I say again, to 
argue that the Constitution of these 
United States provides for rule by a sim- 
ple majority is wrong. 

There are too many instances where 
much more than a simple majority was 
specifically required for constitutional 
acceptance for this not to be so. If the 
framers of the Constitution—men who 
spent much more time debating the 
merits and demerits of each word, every 
phrase and every idea than we—had in- 
tended that a simple majority should 
rule, they would have said so. 

They said no such thing because they 
meant no such thing. It is as plain as 
that. They knew something about gov- 
ernment and they also knew something 
about human nature. They knew that 
the government they were establishing 
was novel in many respects, and they 
knew that some theorists had doubts 
about whether a representative govern- 
ment could be held together. They un- 
derstood that factionalism and discon- 
tented minorities could endanger the 
fabric holding the Nation together, 
What they understood was that without 
the confidence of all the people, demo- 
cratic government was doomed. So they 
designed an intricate and ingenious set 
of checks and balances to safeguard the 
rights of every American citizen. Those 
checks and balances tided the country 
over stormy seas and innumerable crises 
over the years, but we always made shore 
safely. A major reason was that minor- 
ities knew, even when legislation went 
the other way, that their voices had at 
least been heard, their opinions dis- 
cussed, their sentiments solicited. If we 
now suddenly tear down one of the 
prime methods of recourse left to mi- 
norities, confidence will erode and the 
national well-being will be jeopardized. 

A great but obscure writer once said 
that the strength of this great Nation 
lies not in the views of her manageable 
majority but in the ideas of her un- 
manageable minority. 

Somewhere, Mr. President, there must 
be a solid line of defense against total 
rule by a simple majority. 

There must be a safeguard somewhere 
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to assure that the strength of an emo- 
tional majority can be tempered with 
the reflections of a differing minority. 

It makes no difference, Mr. President, 
what the issue is or who constitutes the 
minority. That consideration is irrelevant 
to this discussion. 

I would defend just as vigorously the 
right of minorities who differ with me 
to engage in extended debate as I would 
the rights of those who agree with me. 

The many are not always right, just 
as they are not always wrong. All I ask 
is a safeguard to insure that when they 
are wrong and the few are right that the 
ideas of the few have time to be heard, 
to be planted, and to grow. 

As James Roscoe said: 

The individual champion of a cause is 
more likely to haye thought seriously and 
safely than the blind followers of partisan 
leaders. The world’s history is strewn thick 
with such incidents. Nearly all of the great 
issues have been lamentably in the minority 
and the men who have stood in the front 
of them have had to bear abuse. 

The great consideration is not the voices 
of today but the voices of the tomorrows 
into which will be streaming the light of 
accomplished facts. 

It is safe to assume that the voice of 
progress will be vindicated by the ages. To 
protest small concepts, to champion great 
proportions is sure prophecy. It is out in 
that direction that we find the purpose and 
plans of God. It is out in that direction that 
we follow the orbit of large and noble human 
events. 

The right to be heard is inherent in man 
and fundamental in his free land. The right 
to be followed must depend upon what rea- 
son and sound arguments he makes known. 

if no age, neither his own nor any succeed- 
ing one, hears him, he has spoken in vain. 
If he utters truth and wisdom, somewhere 
at some time it will accomplish that where- 
unto it is sent. It will not return void. If it 
proves to be a mistake, nevertheless he who 
speaks his convictions has the ennobling 
Satisfaction of having obeyed the command 
of duty as he saw it. 


Careful, thorough, and prolonged de- 
bate in the Senate provides the best in- 
surance that laws, which must be 
obeyed, correspond with the prevailing 
judgment of people in all parts of the 
country about what men owe to other 
men. The framers of the Constitution re- 
garded the power to make laws as a 
power to be exercised only with the 
greatest deliberation. They understood 
that government ought to govern by the 
consent of the people rather than by 
force, They understood that laws, to be 
truly effective, must take effect in the 
minds of the people through their recog- 
nition of what is just. They understood 
that laws must, therefore, express a 
consensus—a general agreement about 
what is just and right—among people 
everywhere in our great country. They 
wished to preclude the danger to order 
and tranquillity of radical, sweeping, ar- 
bitrary legislation unsupported by a ma- 
tured consensus among the people and 
rammed through the legislative branch 
without the adequate consideration 
which would have revealed that people 
everywhere in the country were not with 
it. For the framers knew that laws which 
do not command the consent of people 
through their recognition of what is just 
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must be given effect, if at all, by force or 
threat of force. 

The remarks I make today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, center around the thesis that our 
Senate rule XXII has been and con- 
tinues to be perhaps the last great bar- 
rier to oppression by the majority and to 
the destruction of the personal liberties 
of this country’s minority views. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to say that 
this and all previous attacks on rule 
XXII seek to emasculate the very fabric 
of our constitutional system. 

Mr. President, the annals of history 
are filled with testimonials to the free 
and unfettered exchange of opinion, to 
the benefits flowing from the protection 
of minority rights, and to the role of the 
Senate in safeguarding the interests of 
every American. Such have come from 
the North and South, East and West. 
They have come from Democrat and Re- 
publican. Too often, Mr. President, the 
views of a southern Senator on the sub- 
ject of cloture are curtly dismissed. To- 
day we should refresh the minds of our 
colleagues from the country as a whole 
of what their own predecessors had to 
say on the subject of cloture. 

Senator George T. Hoar of Massachu- 
setts—a Senator from Massachusetts, 
mind you—speaking in this very Cham- 
ber in a key speech against cloture said: 

There is a virtue in unlimited debate, the 
philosophy of which cannot be detected upon 
surface consideration. 


Deeper consideration on this matter 
has brought a change in attitude to 
many former opponents, many former 
crusaders for strict cloture to the realiza- 
tion reached by Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, one of the crusaders: 

Experience, through long years of legisla- 
tive practice, has forced me to the conclusion 
that I was in error. 


He went on to note of the House clo- 
ture procedure that— 

It must be admitted that bills of great im- 
portance, containing thousands of different 
items, are passed within a few hours and 
without sufficient debate or consideration. It 
has been the extended and full debate in the 
Senate that advised the country with respect 
to vital legislation and, through this infor- 
mation, molded public opinion, The Senate 
was founded as a part of our institutions for 
the protection of minorities, not alone mi- 
nority parties but minority populations and 
minority principles. To establish a cloture 
such as they have in the House would nul- 
lify the very purpose of the United States 
Senate. 


Therefore, Mr, President, we appeal to 
the Senate. We look at this, not as an as- 
sault upon parliamentary procedure or a 
procedural maneuver employed by cer- 
tain Senators at certain times; we look 
at this assault upon rule XXII as an 
assault upon the integrity of the US. 
Senate as a constitutional body. 

I agree also, Mr. President, with Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, who 
challenged those who were at that time 
pushing for cloture to show him “a single 
great wrong that has been perpetrated 
upon the American people,” because of 
unlimited Senate debate and to name “a 
single great benefit which has been de- 
nied the American people” because of it. 

I would ask Senators, particularly the 
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proponents for the change of the rule 
embodied in Senate Resolution 9, even 
at this particular hour—some years lat- 
er—to name one single bill, one single 
important matter of legislation, that has 
been defeated by rule XXII, which they 
cannot do. 

On the other hand, we can name pro- 
posed bill after proposed bill which has 
been held up—proposed reactions, pro- 
posed misdeeds, and proposed wrong 
courses, that have been held up by rule 
XXII. 

That same test, mentioned by that 
distinguished Senator, could be applied 
this very day, to the last 12 months or 24 
months, and its effect on the procedures 
of this U.S. Senate, which is the thrust 
of the proposed change embodied in 
Senate Resolution 9. 

Senator Pittman agreed with this 
point when he said: 

Let those who contend for the cloture 
point to particular instances, if they can, 
wherein the Rules of the Senate have been 
destructive of the progress of our people. It 
is possible that our country suffers from too 
much legislation, rather than too little. 


That was never more valid than it is 
today. 

All the bills, all the legislation, all the 
progress—notwithstanding a President 
who talked of the great society and the 
great progress of history—was under 
rule XXII. All the civil rights measures 
were passed under rule XXII. What has 
been defeated? What has been fore- 
closed? Nothing 

The filibuster is a commonsense way to 
get a thing in shape so people can under- 
stand it, and they will know what we 
have done in this body. They certainly 
do not on the House side. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare came before the Senate 
Finance Committee, and made a miser- 
able appearance—a very distinguished 
man, and a very erudite one. Finally, he 
admitted that he was not prepared. 
Then later he came back and made a 
creditable presentation. But it was not 
until we in the Senate, under our delib- 
erate procedures, held it up, and even 
more so on the floor of this body, a hold- 
ing up that finally brought it to the at- 
tention of individual Senators that what 
was being sold in the name of welfare re- 
form was actually going to constitute 
welfare deform—we were really going to 
deform the welfare process, and abuse 
the causes of the hungry poor in this 
land by all the provisions in that bill 
that had never been worked out as a 
human problem. 

All we had was the wheel and the 
spokes; we were going to put in z dollars 
for hunger, y for shelter, z for health, and 
add so much for clothing and so much 
for job training and say, “Here, that adds 
up to $452 a month, you take the money.” 

That sounds fine in theory, but where 
does a man buy himself a hospital? 
Where does he buy himself a job train- 
ing center? 

My distinguished colleagues know that 
you have got to deal with the problems 
directly; there has got to be local super- 
vision and education for all to see. 

It sounds nice to throw out money. It 
sounds very convenient, because we have 
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not been holding back too much money 
up here. That should have been done 
long ago. But it is a human problem, 
that has to be dealt with in a human 
fashion. 

Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
in a scathing speech opposing cloture 
contended that— 


The last place in all this world where 
freedom obtains, the place where freedom 
of speech may be abused, abused and abused 
again, but the last free forum in that day 
will then have been destroyed and we here 
this day have commended and made easy 
that destruction. 


This was a Senator from California. 
This was not a sectional partisan of the 
filibuster, but an authority for those who 
seek to understand the principles of 
parliamentary government and the 
unique role the U.S. Senate has played in 
having made our republican form of 
government succeed. 

In 1917, during the debate on the first 
cloture rule, Senator Robert LaFollette, 
Sr., from Wisconsin—maybe he had Sen- 
ator Proxmire in mind, his distinguished 
successor from Wisconsin, who last em- 
ployed rule XXII—made one of his most 
hard hitting and lasting speeches in this 
Chamber. He said: 

Mr. President, believing that I stand for 
democracy, for the liberties of ~he people of 
this country, for the perpetuation of free 
institutions, I shall stand while Iam a mem- 
ber of this body against any cloture that 
denies free and unlimited debate. Sir, the 
moment the majority imposes restrictions 
contained in the pending rule upon this 
body, that moment you shall have dealt a 
blow to liberty; you shall have broken down 
one of the greatest weapons against wrong 
and oppression that the members of this 
body possess. This Senate is the only place 
in our system where no matter what may be 
the organized power behind any measure to 
rush its consideration and to compel its 
adoption, there is a chance to be heard, where 
there is an opportunity to speak at length 
and where, if need be, under the Constitution 
of our country and the rules as they stand 
today, the constitutional right is reposed in 
a member of this body to halt a Congress or 
a session on a piece of legislation which may 
undermine the liberties of the people and 
be in violation of the Constitution which 
Senators have sworn to support. When you 
take that power away from the members of 
this body, you let loose in a democracy forces 
that in the end will be heard elsewhere, if 
not here. 


Many, many of our predecessors in 
this body have vigorously opposed any 
cloture. The great names of Borah of 
Idaho, Mayfield of Texas, Townsend of 
Michigan, Smoot of Utah, Phelan of 
California, Brandegee of Connecticut, 
Reed of Missouri—have made a lasting 
impression on my own mind and I beg 
you all to take heed to those who have 
gone before us. 

The agonizing consequences which 
would be the inevitable result of a ma- 
jority cloture were pointed out in 1926 
by George Norris, the former Senator 
from Nebraska: 

The Senate is the only forum in our coun- 
try where there is free and fair debate upon 
proposed legislation, and it is the forum 
where the legislation of the country is 
made. If we adopted majority cloture in the 
Senate as they have in the House, the last 
vestige of fair and honest parliamentary con- 
sideration would entirely vanish. 
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Mr. President, the thrust of Senate 
Resolution 9 to change the rule is to 
drive to 51 to 49 government and resolve 
this body into a House of Lords and let 
the House of Representatives rule su- 
preme. Then we would have the same 
rules, and we would just have majority 
approval. We would have a majority, and 
we would all stay in office, and the coun- 
try would be destroyed. 

While the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is now gracing the chair, I think 
it is well that we quote from Senator 
James Reed of Missouri. 

He speaks strongly. The Senators 
from Missouri have not changed too 
much, I quote him: 

Gag rule is the last resort of the legisla- 
tive scoundrel. Gag rule is the surest device 
of the rascal who presides over a political 
convention and proposes to accomplish 
something which will not bear discussion. 
Gag rule is the thing that men inexper- 
ienced in legislative proceedings always ad- 
vocate at first, and, if they have any sense, 
nearly always retire from as gracefully as 
possible after they have seen it in operation. 

As long as we can keep this forum free, as 
long as a vigorous and determining mi- 
nority can prevent the passage of a statute, 
so long this country will be safe, reasonably 
safe at least, for no great act of treachery 
can ever be consummated where there are 
not some brave souls to stand in its resist- 
ance and to stand to the end. 

But strike down this safeguard of public 
discussion, apply the gag, and imagine if 
you please, that it is to be applied only to 
pass good measures, only to accomplish the 
virtuous and the wise and the holy, only to 
bring the thing of rectitude; imagine that 
if you please. He is a fool, he is every kind 
of a fool, that has ever cursed this earth 
or cursed himself who thinks that any 
power will always be used wisely and justly. 
Power is almost invariably abused. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am wondering, since 
I have just come into the Chamber and 
have not had the advantage of hearing 
the Senator’s address in full, what he 
is referring to by the term “gag rule.” 
Certainly, he is not referring to the res- 
olution that has been offered by Sena- 
tor Pearson and myself. He would not 
characterize that resolution as a gag 
rule. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have yielded under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and I have not 
lost the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think it ultimately 
comes to that. You cannot say, in es- 
sence, when you take off and jockey 
the number of one or two or three Sena- 
tors, what is good, by the change of a few 
Senators. 

It almost becomes a gag. But I think 
that is exactly it. This is what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri thought it was, yes, 
when they tried to change it at that time 
from two-thirds. 

But in response to the previous col- 
loquy we had in the early part of my dis- 
cussion here—yes, coming to 51 to 49 
would be gag rule. One just could not 
be heard. 

Mr. CHURCH. As the Senator well 
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knows, the resolution that is pending 
would require three-fifths of the Sen- 
ators present and voting to impose the 
limitation on debate. I do not know how 
that kind of resolution could fairly be 
characterized as a gag rule. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I hope to try to char- 
acterize it as fairly as I can by char- 
acterizing it accurately. Accurately 
stated, when you get down to 60-to-40 
government, where you have the execu- 
tive, where you have the mass media, 
where you have the communications ex- 
plosion, then minority rights are en- 
dangered. I recail the commitments res- 
olution that the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho appealed for, to try to put 
this whole governmental process back in 
kilter—specifically, to make the Senate 
a coequal body and a check on the ex- 
cutive. Why do we need that check? Be- 
cause, with all the developments I have 
mentioned, the Executive, by a few phone 
calls, a TV appearance, repeal or veto 
on TV on the 7 o’clock news, is far, far 
more persuasive and powerful than a 
nominal debate of a few hours in this 
body. It takes time for us to deliberate 
and to get to the truth of many of these 
things. 

As I have suggested earlier in my dis- 
cussion, if anything, the persuasion from 
experience and the actual developments 
call for an extension of the rule in the 
other direction, the whole purpose being 
to protect a substantial minority. 

Really, what is a substantial minority? 
In the two-thirds requirements that I 
outlined—over a dozen of them in the 
Constitution—the Founding Fathers 
thought that one-third constituted a 
substantial minority. 

I think that with the urbanization, 
the growth, the trends, the speed of com- 
munication, and other such things, we 
ought to put three or four more votes 
on the other end of the spectrum. It 
ought to be 70 to 30 rather than 60 to 40, 
if we are going to change the two-thirds 
rule at all. Thirty percent, feeling as 
keenly as they do in this country, ought 
to be protected and heard—their prin- 
ciples, their beliefs, their sections, their 
concerns. There should be an inner feel- 
ing that somehow this Government is not 
so big that you cannot get at it and 
not be heard. That is the frustration in 
the ghetto. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that if his principal concern is to see 
to it that a minority is heard, that ques- 
tions of great moment are adequately 
debated, then I fully concur with him. 
I think that one of the most important 
functions of the Senate is to allow, when- 
ever necessary, lengthy, careful, consid- 
ered debate, for the purpose of better in- 
forming ourselves and the country. 

But, in all candor, I say to the Senator 
that the opportunity for extended de- 
bate is not being placed in the slightest 
jeopardy. It is so deeply imbedded in the 
habits of the Senate that no one serious- 


ly thinks of even attempting to invoke 
rule XXII until several weeks of debate 
have transpired. If the rule were amend- 
ed to permit three-fifths instead of two- 
thirds of Senators present and voting to 
impose limitations on debate, I do not 
believe that would change the ingrained 
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habits of this body. We would continue 
to permit lengthy debate before an at- 
tempt was made to limit it. 

But there comes a time when the leg- 
islative business of the Senate must be 
dispatched. Once an extensive debate 
has taken place, then at least a substan- 
tial majority of the Senate should be 
entitled to proceed to the merits of an 
item of legislation, to get a vote, in sum, 
to transact the public business. 

I have heard a great deal, in the last 2 
or 3 days, about the “tyranny of the ma- 
jority.” I must say it is a curious notion, 
particularly so when no one has men- 
tioned any tyranny of the minority. It 
is possible for tyranny to express itself 
in both ways. It lies not in the exclusive 
possession of the majority. I suggest to 
the Senator that the present rule gives 
to one-third of the Senate plus one the 
right to prevent two-thirds of the Senate 
less one to act. Is that not a form of 
tyranny; specifically, is that not a tyr- 
anny of the minority? 

If one were to choose between the right 
of the majority to act, as against the 
right of the minority to block, which is 
the greater tyranny? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. When has that oc- 
curred? 

Mr. CHURCH. That occurs when- 
ever—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. When did that occur? 
When has that prevented good legisla- 
tion from being enacted? 

Mr. CHURCH. Every time an attempt 
has been made to secure cloture, and 
that attempt has failed because of the 
votes of a minority of 34 or more Sen- 
ators—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is a numerical 
answer. But what bill? 

Mr. CHURCH. This rule, as now writ- 
ten, can prevent 66 Senators from pro- 
ceeding to a vote on any measure that 
comes before the Senate. What this 
establishes, in truth, is minority rule, the 
right of the minority to govern. Now I 
assure the Senator that, for reasons he 
and I are very familiar with, I think it 
would be a mistake to adopt a majority 
cloture rule. 

I recognize there is merit in his argu- 
ment: whenever a question of such great 
gravity is before this body that it evokes 
visceral and inflammatory opposition, 
then such a question, for the good of the 
country, and for the unity of the country, 
should better not be decided by one vote. 
I agree. For that reason, I never have 
endorsed, nor do I foresee the time when 
I will vote for a majority cloture rule. 
But I say to the Senator that I some- 
times grow impatient with the constant 
reference to the tyranny of the majority 
in this body or the threats of the ma- 
jority, when the whole operational ef- 
fect of the present rule is to permit 34 
Senators at any time, on any bill, to pre- 
vent the Senate from reaching a vote 
and discharging its responsibilities. 

We are here primarily to legislate. I 
think the rules of the Senate should be 
such that we can legislate in a way that 
gives adequate opportunity for careful, 
lengthy deliberation. But I think the 
rules should not remain in such form 
that, once that deliberation has taken 
place, a substantial majority is not en- 
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abled to proceed with the public’s busi- 
ness. Yet, that is our present condition. 
There is proof of that. In the 54 years 
we have been operating under rule XXII, 
attempts to limit debate have been tried 
49 times and only on eight occasions 
has it been possible to secure a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. And where has 
that—— 

Mr. CHURCH. This is practically an 
insurmountable barrier—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Where has that really 
killed good legislation? In the 49 times 
the Senator spoke of, has it not been em- 
ployed for the good of the country gen- 
erally and not for the bad? I ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Idaho to name 
any time it was employed for the bad. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would be happy to 
identify those occasions. I do not pre- 
tend that I could recite at this moment 
each occasion during the last 54 years. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Make it the past 10 
years. 

Mr. CHURCH. I can tell the Senator 
that during the 1970 session of Congress, 
we had before the Senate legislation that 
I regarded as highly meritorious. It re- 
fiected the view of 80 percent of the 
American people—if the public opinion 
polls can be trusted—that the electoral 
college has become an anachronism and 
the direct election of President and Vice 
President by the people is desirable. 

I thought that was an extremely timely 
and important legislative proposal to 
amend the Constitution. The Senator 
from South Carolina may have disagreed 
with that proposal. But because of a 
filibuster we were unable to reach a vote 
on the merits of this constitutional 
amendment even though 60 percent of 
Senators approved the amendment. That 
is the most recent example of the harsh 
effect of rule XXII as it is presently 
written. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
have any more than just the electoral 
college, because I have some comments 
on that? 

Mr. CHURCH. The most recent exam- 
ple was the funding for the SST. I do not 
know what the Senator’s position on the 
SST is. I personally oppose it. I will cast 
my vote against it, but once there is full 
and considered debate, pro and con, at 
that point, I think the Senate should be 
entitled to proceed to vote on the SST, 
regardless of the outcome. That, after 
all, is the essence of the democratic 
process. 

Suppose the Senator faced rule XXII 
in the elections in South Carolina? Sup- 
pose he could not get elected if one-third 
of the people plus one voted against him? 
Does that recommend itself to the Sen- 
ator as being consistent with the demo- 
cratic process? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I have enjoyed the 
experience where I could not get a ma- 
jority, much less two-thirds. In fact, 
the ather fellow got the two-thirds. 

Mr. CHURCH. Surely, but would the 
Senator really endorse an electoral sys- 
tem that requires a two-thirds vote to 
elect a candidate to office? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No one put that in. 
We have to have a majority of the votes 
on the candidates themselves. 
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Mr. CHURCH. The principle is the 
same. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The principle could 
not be the same. If it is the same in the 
distinguished Senator’s mind, then I 
must differ. As to issues, principles, and 
concerns, yes, but not on candidates. 
They are completely different. We have 
to have a majority vote, or win or lose. 
In fact, we have a minority President. 
We have a difficult time getting a major- 
ity. If we had rule XXII, it would be com- 
pletely impossible. The Senator knows 
that. Now, let us get to some other 
points—— 

Mr. CHURCH. The distinction may be 
clear to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, but it is not clear to the 
Senator from Idaho. The effect of rule 
XXII is to permit 34 Senators, a third 
of the Senate, plus one, to block a meas- 
ure that the other 66 Senators support. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let us clear that up. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is the effect of the 
rule. The Senator would agree with that. 
Let us assume we took that rule and ap- 
plied it to an election in South Carolina. 
In that event, one-third of the voters 
plus one could block the election of any 
candidate. If that situation prevailed, 
there would be revolution in South 
Carolina, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am afraid—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Yet, that is how the 
XXII operates in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am afraid my dis- 
tinguished colleague is appealing to the 
weakness of his argument. He could not 
contend that the matter of candidates, 
winning or losing, 51 to 41, would hold. 
With 51, 52, or 53, shall we say, or more 
over 60 percent, we might get it. The 
Senator from Washington, I think, got 
almost 70 percent. The President him- 
self is a minority President. 

Here we are talking about issues, we 
are talking about minorities, we are talk- 
ing about concerns, we are talking about 
sections of the country. 

I ask, Is it my distinguished friend’s 
contention that the addition now, all of 
a sudden that we are an undeliberate 
body and we cannot get on with our busi- 
ness, but the mere addition of six Sena- 
tors kills that in the Senator’s mind? 
Make it 69. Make it 40. Does the Sena- 
tor think the problem has been solved? 
Is that right? 

Mr. CHURCH. No. I simply say that 
the philosophical basis for the Senator's 
argument is 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Ah. 

Mr. CHURCH. That protection is 
needed from the tyranny of the majority. 
It is an argument I cannot reconcile with 
the whole philosophical basis of demo- 
cratic government. 

Let me say to the Senator that I know 
there are reasons I respect for not adopt- 
ing a majority cloture rule in this body. 
I think that if we were to settle on a 
three-fifths voting requirement, this 
continuing controversy over cloture 
might be resolved for many years to 
come. I think a three-fifths formula is a 
happy balance that we could strike. It 
would tend to satisfy most Senators and 
we could then lay this issue to rest. How- 
ever, if we are not able to do this, or 
worse still, if after a prolonged debate wè 


are denied the opportunity to reach a 
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decision on the merits, then I say to the 
Senator that the issue will not only re- 
main alive, but sentiment will grow for 
majority cloture with each passing year. 

If the Senator really wants to jeo- 
pardize the traditions and the historical 
role of the Senate, rigid resistence to any 
change in rule XXII is the way to do it. 

Such a circumstance came to the Sen- 
ate in 1917 when our country faced the 
question of war in the Atlantic. The over- 
whelming majority of the people favored 
the arming of our merchant ships. A 
prolonged debate—a _  filibuster—pre- 
vented the Senate from reaching judg- 
ment on that question. The first clo- 
ture rule was established in response to 
the wrath of the American people. 

If the Senate persists in retaining rule 
XXII, unchanged, the day may come 
again when such public anger at the Sen- 
ate will rise up in such form that all of 
us will scurry for cover. We will then see 
the Senate transformed radically, even 
as it happened in 1917 when, after a long 
period of time during which there was 
no possibility of limiting debate, the Sen- 
ate scurried for cover and in March, by 
a vote of 76 to 3, imposed the cloture 
rule. 

I do not want to see that happen again. 
I think it is too important to the coun- 
try to preserve the essential character 
of the Senate. I want to see its historical 
role safeguarded. That is why I believe 
that tempering this rule now is the best 
insurance we could offer the Senate for 
preserving its historic role as a delibera- 
tive assembly. 

I, therefore, believe it wouid be a mis- 
take to insist that we adhere rigidly to a 
barrier so high that in 49 attempts to 
limit debate, we have managed success- 
fully to hurdle it on only eight occasions. 

Let us not ask for another crisis of 
the kind that occurred in 1917, leaving 
everyone sorry at the consequences. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I had been hoping 
that the science of reverse English had 
not come over from the Pentagon to the 
Senate floor and that we would begin 
not to advance but to retreat, or not to 
retreat but to advance, and that the best 
way to build was to destroy and that the 
best way to destroy was to build. We 
have come all the way around. 

The best way to protect is to adhere 
this to what all of the others have done 
who have come before us from the var- 
ious sections of the country, from Wyo- 
ming and elsewhere, on what is funda- 
mental; namely, that a substantial ma- 
jority shall receive protection and 
protection alone. That does not mean 
a government of tyranny by a minority. 
My distinguished colleague cited the 
electoral college. I differ. I said it had 
always been employed for the good. I 
think it was employed for the good. I 
disagree with the 80 percent. 

I think that a far greater majority of 
the Senators are opposed to the pro- 
posed change in the electoral college as 
it was then proposed on the Senate floor. 

I think additionally that when the 
Senator from Idaho moves into the var- 
ious other arguments, like the one in 
which he alluded to the election or non- 
election of candidates themselves, as to 
whether they receive a majority vote, 
end when he asked what we would do if 
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wc were required to get a two-thirds 
vote, that is specious and without sub- 
stance whatever. 

Over two-thirds of the Senators in the 
present body were elected with some- 
where between a 50- and 60-percent vote. 
Therefore, we would not even have a U.S. 
Senate if we were to apply that rule. 

He tried to come around to the point 
that we do not have any real concern be- 
cause we have neyer even in the present 
instance tried to apply two-thirds clo- 
ture, that what we really want is a mat- 
ter of form because we are not going to 
do it anyway. 

I would agree as to the present form. 
And I agree with respect to all of it as it 
concerns the present leadership, I think 
the leadership is distinguished. It is out- 
standing. Our distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana, has 
done a wonderful job in these days in 
these times in considering everyone. 

When we come right down to it, as long 
as we have our present distinguished ma- 
jority leader, I would just as soon do 
away with all of the rules. 

I used to pride myself on the rules and 
on presiding. I do not pursue them as rig- 
orously anymore. I know that as a jun- 
ior Senator I will be heard and I will not 
be cheated. But we will not have the dis- 
tinguished majority leader forever. 

Referring back to the former distin- 
guished majority leader, Lyndon B. John- 
son, if we were to ask him to apply that 
principle, how many times does the Sen- 
ator think we would be heard as junior 
Senators? 

How many times were things ram- 
rodded- through this particular body? 
We cannot change the rules with the 
leaders. The principles of the minority 
are involved and the integrity of the 
Senate. The present persuasion of the 
Executive and the very action taken on 
the commitments resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas in this body indicates 
how 10 extra votes can be picked up by 
wheeling and dealing. 

The danger is not that we have too 
many or too few, in order to get the 
business done. The danger is that the 
minority is in great danger in that 20 
or 30 percent constitutes a minority that 
must be protected. We have the develop- 
ment of the mass media and the com- 
munications explosions as £ stated before. 

The Senator from Idaho says that six 
would satisfy him. What about the other 
Senator from Idaho? I do not know 
about him. What about the Senator from 
Idaho 10 years from now? Would six 
satisfy him? Perhaps he would say seven. 

We are talking about a 5l-percent 
Government and the distinguished au- 
thor cf Senator Resolution 9 knows it. 
That is what they have heen asking for. 
They have been asking to create a House 
of Representatives in the U.S. Senate 
with the rules of the House and vote by 
mjority and get on with the business 
and rubberstamp it. 

Mz. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has suggested that the intention of 
the Senator from Idaho is to move this 
body toward a 50-percent cloture rule. 
I feel constrained to remind him that I 
made the argument only a few minutes 
ago against majority cloture. That is not 
the intention or the purpose of the Sena- 
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tor from Idaho. I can speak no more 
plainly—I am opposed. 

So far as I know, I can say quite con- 
fidently that it is not the intention of 
the distinguished majority leader or of 
the distinguished minority leader in en- 
dorsing the pending resolution. I think 
most of us who have joined in the co- 
sponsorship of this resolution would not 
endorse a majority cloture rule. 

Therefore, it does not follow—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHURCH. It, therefore, is not 
correct to state the end objective we 
proponents of change have in mind is a 
51-49 cloture rule in this body. I also 
remind the Senator of the other argu- 
ment I made based on historical expe- 
rience. 

The eruption in the Government in 
1917 with respect to the armed ship bill 
was the thing that caused the Senate to 
retreat from the principle of unlimited 
debate and to overwhelmingly adopt the 
first cloture rule. It is altogether likely 
if we keep the barrier as high as it is 
today we will find ourselves once more in 
that kind of crisis and the ensuing pub- 
lic eruption in the country against us will 
force us to a revision of the present rule 
far more drastic than I or the Senator 
from South Carolina would want to see. 

Such a situation could, unfortunately, 
bring us to majority cloture. A modest 
reduction in the two-thirds cloture re- 
quirement, as Senate Resolution 9 con- 
tains, is insurance against majority clo- 
ture. As history bears me witness, that 
is a better way to protect the historic 
rule of the Senate than the position the 
Senator from South Carolina has taken. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not doubt the 
motives of the Senator from Idaho in his 
plea now for three-fifths rather than 
two-thirds, but taking a page from the 
book of our distinguished leader, Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, who said that it 
is what we do and not what we say, 
when you cut off the six you join with 
that group that wants to cut it down to 
a 51-49 Government. That is where the 
Senator is headed and that is what we 
have to watch in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) without losing my right to the 
floor, and without my subsequent re- 
marks counting as two speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I was very interested in the com- 
ments of the Senator from Idaho and 
his profession of intention that it was 
not majority rule. That reminds me very 
much of the present intention of the ad- 
ministration to get out of Southeast 
Asia. 

The question is not the intention of the 
Senator from Idaho or any other spon- 
sors as to what will take place or happen. 
If the Senator is so convinced this is 
going to cause an eruption such as the 
revolution in 1917, all he needs now is 
two-thirds. I do not know why he does 
not bring cloture; it is perfectly open to 
him now, 

It strikes me this argument has been 
going on for a long time, and I think it 
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often gets off on an aspect that is not 
the crucial one. It is not a question of 
how many hours anyone wants to speak 
or that we do not have enough opportu- 
nity to talk at length under the present 
rules or any other rules. The question 
should be put in a slightly different con- 
text. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
stated the matter and ail I can do is 
perhaps rephrase it. This is a great coun- 
try with 200 million-plus people, 50 
States, great diversity among the people, 
and there is a tremendous impetus to- 
ward centralization of government and, 
in fact, toward dictatorship of the Exec- 
utive. There is no other country in the 
world that I know of with a divided gov- 
ernment; that is, an Executive apart 
from the legislative branch, which 
still has any degree of democracy in it. 
They have all become dictatorships of 
one kind or another, either civilian or 
military dictatorships. If we can make 
this system continue to operate it will 
be a miracle. No country as big as this 
country has ever had a democracy, un- 
less one could refer to the British Em- 
pire, which consisted of a great many 
colonies. Britain, however, is a relatively 
small and homogeneous country. 

The problem is to keep functioning 
with our system, unless we change it. 
The question of changing it to a parlia- 
mentary system is a different problem 
requiring constitutional amendment and 
I do not care to go into that at this time 
since I am not proposing it. My problem 
is to make the country we have function 
properly. 

In 1949, Walter Lippmann, who was 
then at the height of his intellectual 
powers, wrote a column on this subject. 
It has occurred to me it might be well 
to recall that column. Many of the newer 
Members are not as well acquainted with 
Walter Lippmann, but for 50 years or 
more he was one of the leading com- 
mentators and one of the most respected 
analysts of governmental affairs. He was 
a very great intellectual leader. He has 
retired now and is not writing as much 
as he did. 

He wrote a column on this matter at 
the height of the controversy over civil 
rights. Most people were astounded when 
he wrote the column in defense of rule 
XXII. I would like to read the column for 
the benefit of some of the newer Mem- 
bers. The column should be included in 
this debate just as it was in that debate. 
This was March 1949. 

I hope the Senator from Idaho, if he 
has time, would listen to this particular 
statement because I am sure he does 
remember it. Even though he is much 
younger than I, he does remember Walter 
Lippmann. 

The column by Walter Lippmann reads 
as follows: 

Although the question before the Senate is 
whether to amend the rules, the issue is not 
one of parliamentary procedure. It is wheth- 
er there shall be a profound and far-reaching 
constitutional change in the character of the 
American Government, 


The proposed amendment to rule XXII 
would enable two-thirds of the Senate to 
close the debate and force any measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter to a vote. If the amend- 
ment is carried, the existing power of a mi- 
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nority of the States to stop legislation will 
have been abolished. 

“Stripped of all mumbo-jumbo and flag 
waving,” says the New York Times, “the issue 
is whether the country’s highest legislative 
body will permit important measures to be 
kept from a vote through the activities of a 
few leather-throated, tron-legged Members 
who don’t want democratic decision.” This 
is an unduly scornful and superficial way 
to dispose of a great constitutional problem. 
For the real issue is whether any majority, 
eyen a two-thirds majority, shall now assume 
the power to override the opposition of a 
large minority of the States. 

In the American system of government the 
right of democratic decision has never been 
identified with majority rule as such, The 
genius of the American system, unique I be- 
lieve among the democracies of the world, is 
that it limits all power—including the power 
of the majority. Absolute power, whether in 
a king, a president, a legislative majority, a 
popular majority, is alien to the American 
idea of democratic decision— 


I think that is a very significant 
passage— 

The American idea of a democratic decision 
has always been that important minorities 
must not be coerced. When there is strong 
opposition, it is neither wise nor practical 
to force a decision. It is necessary and it 
is better to postpone the decision—to respect 
the opposition and then to accept the burden 
of trying to persuade it. 

For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and regions of the country will, 
as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce, The opposition and the resistance 
having been overridden, will not disappear. 
They will merely find some other way of 
avoiding, evading, obstructing, or nullifying 
the decision. 

For that reason it is a cardinal principle 
of the American democracy that great de- 
cisions on issues that men regard as vital 
shall not be taken by vote of the majority 
until the consent of the minority has been 
obtained. Where the consent of the minority 
has been lacking, as for example in the case 
of the prohibition amendment, the demo- 
cratic decision has produced hypocrisy and 
lawlessness. 

This is the issue in the Senate. It is not 
whether there shall be unlimited debates. 
The right of unlimited debate is merely a 
device, rather an awkward and tiresome de- 
vice, to prevent large and determined com- 
munities from being coerced. 

The issue is whether the fundamental 
principle of American democratic decision— 
that strong minorities must be persuaded 
and not coerced—shall be altered radically, 
not by constitutional amendment but by a 
subtle change in the rules of the Senate. 

The issue has been raised in connection 
with the civil-rights legislation. The ques- 
tion is whether the vindication of these 
civil rights requires the sacrifice of the Amer- 
ican limitation on majority rule. The ques- 
tion is a painful one. But I believe the an- 
swer has to be that the rights of Negroes 
will in the end be made more secure, even 
if they are vindicated more slowly, if the 
cardinal principle—that minorities shall not 
be coerced by majorities—is conserved. 

For if that principle is abandoned, then 
the great limitations on the absolutism and 
the tyranny of transient majorities will be 
gone, and the path will be much more open 
than it now is to the demagogic dictator who, 
having aroused a mob, destroys the liberties 
of the people. 


Mr. President, I think that column, in 
the inimitable manner of Mr, Lippmann, 
summarizes what I believe to be the real 
principle involved in this debate. It is 
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not a question of whether you can speak 
for 10 hours, or 24 hours, or 100 hours, 
or 1,000 hours; it is a question of whether 
or not a transient majority, as he says, 
is to be given the power to coerce the 
minority. 

Now, if we were a small country of 5 
million, or even 1 million people, or if 
we were a county court, or a city council, 
and we wanted majority rule, I think 
there would be no danger in that. That 
would be small and homogeneous in na- 
ture and the problems would be small 
and limited in nature. But when you are 
dealing with a country of 200 million 
people, a country which has the capacity 
to destroy the world, so to speak, you are 
dealing with a great, diverse population, 
and one of the serious problems is to 
avoid serious mistakes made, as Mr. 
Lippmann says, by a transient majority. 

In my own experience here, of course 
I have often regretted that I did not use 
the capacity to resist given by rule XXII. 
I just simply did not recognize at the 
time how serious the situation was. I cite 
one which is well known, the Gulf of 
Tonkin matter. If I had known then 
what I know today about the Gulf of 
Tonkin, I would have used rule XXII. Of 
course, I did not know then what I do to- 
day, and I did not realize what we were 
getting into. 

I want to dissociate rule XXII from 
any substantive piece of legislation, 
whether it is civil rights or any other 
measure. We have recently had the ex- 
ample of the capacity of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) in an- 
other area. The only reason why the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was able to stave off 
the ultimate decision on the SST was 
that he knew he could use rule XXII. I 
believe in the past he has been in favor 
of changing it. But, in an emergency, he 
took advantage of the rule, and the fact 
that there was this rule avoided or pre- 
vented his being coerced, along with, of 
course, the rest of us. He was not alone 
in that. He was the main spokesman. The 
rule prevented the coercion, in the last 
minutes of the last Congress, of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the majority 
of his colleagues, 

I think he was absolutely correct. I am 
quite sure history will show that his 
judgment in that issue, along with that 
ot others, was correct on the merits. 

I believe the question is dissociated 
from the merits of any substantive issue. 
The case of the arming of the merchant 
ships has been cited in connection with 
this issue. I can hardly think of a more 
trivial subject to get excited about. That 
is cited as an example of the need of the 
destruction of this great principle. That 
is what has preserved the Senate as a 
unique body in the world. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this body is 
that it has the capacity to force a com- 
promise or to resist immediate action by 
majority rule, such as they have in the 
House. 

So I would like, if possible, to examine 
it, and cause others to examine it, not 
with regard to any substantive issue, but 
as to the nature of the role of the Senate 
in our constitutional system. As has al- 
ready been said so often, the Senate is 
the only upper body I know of that has 
any scintilla of power left when every 
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other upper body is ceremonial, or at 
most has a very limited power of delay. 
I believe the British House of Lords has 
limited power to delay certain kinds of 
issues. I do not think they can even delay 
what we call money bills—appropriation 
measures. But I do not want to go into 
that now. In any case, their function is 
largely ceremonial. It is used to reward 
people for public service. They are made 
Members of the House of Lords. 

In Canada they also have a senate 
which is very limited in power, if it has 
any. It also is, to a great extent, a place 
of dignity for elder statesmen. 

I do not wish to derogate any of these 
bodies, but they do not have the kind of 
political power to influence legislation or 
government decisions that the Senate 
has. It is the only body, to my knowledge, 
in a bicameral system which has retained 
any authority. 

What happens if you change the rules? 
We will be subject to being managed by 
any executive that comes in, just as I 
believe the other body to be, and as they 
largely are. It is true that occasionally, 
on some domestic matter; there may be 
a difference, but on major issues, espe- 
cially in the field of foreign relations, 
in a field that involves what is called the 
Commander in Chief's war powers, if he 
has any, that authority has been almost 
eliminated, or certainly temporarily sub- 
dued. I hope it has not been eliminated, 
because I hope the Senate will reassert 
its constitutional rights and responsi- 
bilities. That is a subject on which I shall 
have something to say later. 

The Executive has, since World War 
II, and during the period of either prep- 
aration for or prosecution of war, as- 
sumed so much power that it has been 
able to override us to a great extent, even 
with the existence of rule XXI. But if 
we remove that power Senators will 
gradually realize that they really do not 
have any power to resist any Executive. 
That would be true of a Senator like the 
Senator from Wisconsin or any other 
Senator who feels strongly. Of course, he 
had support; he was only the spokes- 
man; he had very substantial support 
behind him. He could not and would not 
dare do it, by himself, I think. And he 
could not, as a physical matter, do it by 
himself. He has to have assistance. He 
would know that, entering into a fight 
in opposition to the Executive power, if 
he did not have this capacity to require 
a two-thirds vote, he would have very lit- 
tle chance of success. 

In other words, whenever you enter 
into a contest with the Chief Execu- 
tive, under any system, it is not a very 
pleasant thing to do; you usually do not 
get any reward for thwarting any execu- 
tive, especially our Presidents, now that 
they have become almost the equivalent 
of the royal court—they have all the ap- 
purtenances. As George Reedy puts it, 
it is like a royal court now—they have 
all the privileges and perquisites that 
the oldtime emperors had, and have be- 
come insulated from all the ordinary 
influences that work upon political fig- 
ures. 

But when you consider taking up a 
contest against any President, you would 
be a very foolish man to undertake it if 
you did not have the requirement that he 
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has got to get two-thirds. I am speaking, 
of course, of important matters. You do 
not contest on trivia in this field. It has 
to be something important, unless you 
are completely without a feeling of re- 
sponsibility. I know that there have been 
very few occasions in which the issues 
involved have not been of great impor- 
tance. 

Sometimes we read in the newspapers 
that some individual filibustered for 24 
hours. Well, that is not a filibuster; that 
is just an act of eccentricity. A real fili- 
buster is forcing a compromise. That is 
the only thing that qualifies as a fili- 
buster, if you want to use that word, or 
a delay to force a compromise and force 
the majority either to get two-thirds or 
to lay the matter aside for further con- 
sideration and probable compromise, or 
to put the burden upon the majority 
to persuade the minority. 

That is the essence of the democratic 
system. I cannot put it any better than 
Walter Lippmann. I can only try to apply 
it to our present conditions. 

I think anyone would be blind not to 
recognize today that it is certainly an 
uphill battle, a very difficult under- 
taking, to challenge in an important area 
the Executive of the moment. I am not 
speaking just of this present President 
or his predecessor. Any of them, cer- 
tainly, since World War II, if they chose 
to use all the power at their command, 
could subvert the independence of the 
Senate. 

We have had some experiences with 
the type of organization which is at their 
disposal, in contrast to what Members of 
the Senate can do in appealing to the 
public and in appealing for support. We 
had the Starbird memorandum. I cite 
that only as an example of how it is pos- 
sible for the military establishment to 
muster the full force of the industrial 
establishment and the political and 
journalistic establishments of this coun- 
try in the promotion of a particular pro- 
gram which they wanted, which in that 
case was the ABM. Of course the effort 
proved successful. 

More recently, I have read stories—al- 
though there is not a convenient name 
like the Starbird memorandum—of or- 
ders which have gone out to do much the 
same thing in selling the President's 
present program. 

Iam not saying, in this latter case, that 
there is anything wrong with that. Cer- 
tainly he has a perfect right to try to 
sell his program. I cite it only as an ex- 
ample of the tremendous power, in orga- 
nization and number of people at his dis- 
posal, to sell something, in contrast to 
what we have in the Senate in the way of 
staff assistants, and so on. There are 2 
million employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the disposal of the President. 
They have experts of all kinds. As I say, 
Iam not objecting to all this; I am only 
citing it as an example, in modern days, 
of the tremendous development of the 
ability of the Executive to influence pub- 
lic opinion and, directly or indirectly, the 
Senate. They have the capacity to invite 
Senators and give them briefings, and so 
on. I wish to say again, I am not saying 
that is illegal, improper, immoral, or any- 
thing of the sort. It is a fact of life. 

What does the Senate have to preserve 
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its independence, we will say, and its 
capacity to analyze and give advice, if you 
like, to the Executive? Really, one of its 
principal weapons is the preservation of 
rule XXII. Because otherwise they can 
come up here and, within a day or 2 
days or whenever they like, force a matter 
to a vote, and it would be done before we 
ever have an opportunity to even con- 
sider it, or the country to understand it. 
This is a most important tool for the 
preservation of the integrity of the legis- 
lative branch of Government. We are not 
disposed to criticize the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I do not mean it in any 
critical way, but merely for comparison— 
under House rules, as Senators know, 
they can bring in bills and, with a few 
hours’ debate, they have to vote them up 
or down. It may be an extremely tech- 
nical bill, with all kinds of different prop- 
ositions. I think that practically nullifies 
the capacity of the House of Representa- 
tives to refuse a determined executive 
branch. And they do not. It is very rare 
indeed that they do. Practically all the 
resistance that has developed, particu- 
larly in the foreign field, but in others as 
well, has been in the Senate, as Senators 
know, and the reason for that is because 
of this capacity to resist a measure, up to 
the point of the required two-thirds. 
This argument about, “Well, we are 
only asking for three-fifths,” to me is a 
wholly fallacious one. We might as well 
go on down to a majority, and get the 
misery over, if we are going to go to three- 
fifths. This is just taking it a little way 
at a time. The principle Lippman speaks 
of is not dependent upon whether it is 
two-thirds or three-fifths; it is the prin- 
ciple of the preservation of the right of 
a substantial minority to require that 
there be further consideration, or a com- 
promise, or a delay, that they can resist 
the immediate enactment of whatever it 
may be. Without that, I would say, the 
ordinary Member of this body would be 
extremely foolhardy ever to undertake to 
resist, because he is very likely to be de- 
feated, to begin with, with regard to any 
administration. It would remove, one 
might say, the principal hope that any- 
one has of the assurance that, if he has 
a good case and he thinks he can make it 
if we give him an opportunity to persuade 
his colleagues, he will have the opportu- 
nity to do so. If he does not have that op- 
portunity, he will be emasculated, he will 
be run over immediately and he will look 
very foolish when you undertake to con- 
test with a power as great and as all 
pervasive as the power of our Executive. 
I think it is extremely important for a 
country as large as this, especially in this 
period of uncertainty and turmoil grow- 
ing out of the war, that we preserve this 
basic right of the Senate to force con- 
sideration by the majority of whatever 
views we may have on important issues. I 
do not think this has been abused. There 
have been extremely few cases—I would 
not say there have been none, but there 
have been extremely few—in which the 
interest of the country has been jeopard- 
ized by delay. In most cases, it has bene- 
fited by delay and further consideration. 
When the Senator cites the fact that 
there are so few cases in which they have 
gotten cloture, well, the answer to that 
is that they should not have had cloture, 
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because the matter was not meritorious 
enough to warrant it. That is no argu- 
ment against it, merely because they have 
not gotten it. It can just as well be stated, 
“Surely, they did not get it because they 
did not deserve to get it, in the judgment 
of the Senate.” It was not worthy of forc- 
ing it through and coercing, as Lippman 
says, the minority. 

I again want to emphasize that I think 
one of the great mistakes of some of the 
sponsors of this resolution is confusing 
it with the substantive issue of civil 
rights. For all practical purposes, that 
issue is over. Practically every bill that 
anybody can think of in this field has 
been passed, and I would predict that 
if they bring in any other bills, they will 
be passed. Those of us from the South 
know that our views have been over- 
ridden, that the decision has been made. 
I stated in my last election, and I state 
again, that I recognize that we were 
defeated. The ideas of how to deal with 
this most difficult problem of another 
section of the country have prevailed. 
I accept it, and I will do the best I can 
to make it work, to make it acceptable, 
to make it as effective as I can. Whatever 
influence I have within my own State 
or here I have tried to use, although I 
still have some reservation about the wis- 
dom of the approach. Nevertheless, I ac- 
cept the decision. So that is out of the 
way. 

Many other issues are coming up. Many 
of them, ironically enough, will be con- 
sidered the liberal side, we will say. I 
dislike to use these words, because they 
can easily be distorted. That is not really 
the right word. I am thinking of the case 
of people who are unorthodox, I should 
say, perhaps, who are not conformists. 
They are often called liberals. I am not 
sure whether they are liberals or not. 
The word “conservative,” it seems to me, 
is usually abused, and I dislike to use it 
as applicable to many individuals. 

I think the shoe is going to be on the 
other foot. Traditionally, before, it was 
civil rights. Usually, those who were con- 
sidered progressive, enlightened, beyond 
their day, perhaps, or unorthodox—I do 
not know how one would describe people 
like LaFollette, Borah Norris and others. 
These were the kinds of people who relied 
upon their capacity to force further con- 
sideration of what they believed to be 
ill-considered measures. I think it would 
be very difficult to cite any great harm 
that came to this country by the delay. 

If we leave out civil rights I think we 
would be hard put to make any case at 
all that the general welfare of this coun- 
try has been prejudiced. 

In contrast, on the other side, is it not 
remarkable that in the entire world, with 
some 127 countries—I think there are 
more than that, but there are about 127 
members of the U.N—none is compara- 
ble to this country, with a body such as 
the United States Senate? Most of the 
big countries today are not ruled by 
anything resembling a democratic sys- 
tem. Start with Russia, if you like, or 
China. China has a highly restricted 
Communist system, similar to that of the 
Russians. It certainly is not democratic 
in the way we use that term. 

Then consider the countries in South 
America, such as Brazil. They tried a 
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democratic system. They have suspended 
it and have a general running the coun- 
try. The same is true in Argentina. More 
recently, the generals took over in Peru, 
in Panama, and so forth. I do not know 
how I would describe the recent Chilean 
situation. Apparently, it is as democratic 
as some others and perhaps most. 

It is not a matter that we should take 
as a matter of course, that the Senate 
can continue to be effective, that we can 
preserve our system, if we destroy the 
capacity of the Senate of the United 
States to have an influence upon the 
major issues, especially in the field of 
foreign relations; because, under our 
Constitution, the Senate is given a spe- 
cial responsibility in the field of foreign 
relations. 

It is the only body that considers 
treaties, for example. However, the Exec- 
utive is beginning to erode even that 
power by calling anything of importance 
an executive agreement and not sub- 
mitting it to the Senate. If it is some- 
thing trivial, they call it a treaty and 
send it for approval—something dealing 
with a minor question of reciprocity in 
taxation or some kind of border controls 
or mutuality in radio wavelengths. But 
if it involves something like the installa- 
tion of military bases and basic commit- 
ments to the defense of a country, as in 
Spain, it is an executive agreement, 

What are we going to do about it? I 
am at a loss to know. We cannot di- 
rectly prevent it. There is no practical 
way to prevent that kind of action. If we 
are going to have any influence upon this 
kind of treatment, it will have to be in- 
direct. It will have to be through appro- 
priations or some other way. This is not 
easy to do. 

We have made some valiant fights in 
recent years. The Senator from Idaho 
made a valiant fight last year on the 
Cooper-Church amendment. It was 
adopted, and he has already seen how 
utterly ineffectual it has been. It was 
easy to evade it. I congratulate him on 
his effort. I supported it, because I did 
not know any better way to try to do it. 
Of course, his original idea, which was 
much better, was emasculated or changed 
because of a difficulty with the House, 
and the one finally enacted was not the 
one he really preferred. It was only what 
he could get. It is simply a demonstra- 
tion, in a more recent way, of the extreme 
difficulty the Senate has in influencing 
any of these matters. 

We had our battle on the ABM. It was 
really all-out, and we failed by a tie 
vote. I only cite it to show that, even with 
this capacity, the ultimate capacity, re- 
quiring two-thirds, we still are to a great 
extent impotent in really important 
issues. 

On a number of smaller, local things, 
we can on occasion influence the legisla- 
tion, especially in domestic matters. If 
it is a matter of public works, there is a 
considerable unanimity among the Mem. 
bers, and we can usually get two-thirds, 
as a matter of fact, on issues of this kind, 
and we can override a veto. But when we 
get into the other field, which is not as 
close to the Members, we have much more 
difficulty. 

When we are dealing with foreign rela- 
tions, many Members perhaps are unduly 
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modest. They think, and they are told, 
that the President and his advisers know 
more than they do. They say that they 
have access to intelligence reports, and 
an illusion is built up that in some mys- 
terious way they are smarter than Mem- 
bers and some Members hesitate to follow 
their own best judgment. This is a great 
handicap to Members of Congress. 

I do not think it is true—if we stick 
to the major issues—that they know 
more at all. We are not talking about 
day-to-day tactics on how to dispose of 
troops, but the major issue of whether or 
not we should go to war, the major issue 
of whether or not we should intervene, 
whether we should follow the course, say, 
of policies on NATO. These are major, 
overall policies of our attitude toward 
Western Europe. There is no mystery 
about it. One need not know the latest 
report of the CIA. Commonsense tells us 
that our vital interests are involved in 
certain areas. There never has been any 
serious difference of opinion about our 
interest in and the preservation of the 
independence of Western Europe. 

This type of issue does not need any 
particular information from the CIA. 
I cite that only to show how difficult it 
is for a body like ours, whose Members 
come from the various States and who 
may not have any particular background 
in this area, even to have the opportu- 
nity to be informed or to have any op- 
portunity to influence the course of 
events through forcing an adequate ex- 
planation and forcing consideration by 
the Senate as a whole, and also the 
country, by the exercise of its rights un- 
der rule XXII. As I say, this has not 
been done too often but yet the very fact 
that it exists is sufficient to have great 
effect upon the attitude of the Senate 
as well as the Executive, knowing that 
there is the power to require two-thirds. 
The executive branch will hesitate to try 
to force us because they themselves will 
be restrained by the very existence of the 
rules. But they would know, if this rule 
is changed, that they do not need to have 
two-thirds, that all they need is to mus- 
ter a majority, and they can find ways 
to do that because of the many favors 
and prerequisites which they have, in ad- 
dition to party loyalty and the normal 
support they would have anyway. Thus, it 
would be much easier for them and, 
therefore, they would not bother even to 
analyze what were the wishes or the 
views of many Senators—which means 
many of the people in this country. 

In a nutshell, what this is all about is 
whether the Senate is to continue to be 
a significant influence in the governmen- 
tal structure of the country. I think it 
comes down to that. 

When we talk about is 90 hours enough 
talk or 100 hours enough talk, that is 
entirely beside the point. The point is, it 
has nothing to do with how many hours 
of debate may take place but whether 
the proponent of a proposition—which 
in our case normally would be the exec- 
utive branch—have to muster two-thirds 
on these important matters which are 
the only ones that really inspire genuine 
opposition. 

I do not know how I could exaggerate 
the significance of this issue to the con- 
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tinuation of the Senate as an important 
and functioning body in our Government. 
So I would hope that as we proceed to 
develop this issue—I do not know how 
long it is intended for it to go on—but 
as we do, I would like at least for the 
proponents to approach it in this fashion 
and to answer the argument that to 
change this rule would not weaken the 
influence of the Senate. 

I want to say that I do not see how 
they can possibly argue the idea that 
there will be a revulsion or a virtual rev- 
olution against the Senate if we do not 
change the rule. I think that is absolute 
poppycock. There is nothing whatever 
to indicate that. To the contrary, the 
question today, if presented in the 
proper light, is whether the Senate 
should be preserved as an influence in 
this country. 

I firmly believe that the great major- 
ity of the people of this country believe 
the Senate does play a significant role. 
I do not believe it is a question of great 
revulsion against the Senate. It is true, 
when we read editorials such as the one 
in this morning’s Washington Post, and 
like the one Walter Lippmann referred 
to in his article, that the people would 
get a distorted view on this particular 
issue that does not relate it to the real 
basic influence of the Senate. This is a 
very inflammatory, prejudicial editorial 
about the Senate’s stalling, interrupting 
the business of the Government, and so 
forth, that is nonsense. They completely 
miss the point of what this rule is all 
about. None of us, really, likes long 
speeches, but that is not what we are 
talking about here at all. I do not like 
long speeches any more than I like edi- 
torials such as the one written by the 
Post editorial writer. He did not even 
touch upon the principal issue involved 
here. 

Does he really believe that the Senate, 
as an institution, should be eliminated? 
If he really believes that, then let him 
make a case for it. 

Perhaps the Senate should be elimi- 
nated. I do not think it should be. It 
strikes me that the way they should ap- 
approach it, if they really are for this 
change in the rule, is to begin by saying, 
“The Senate has served its usefulness. We 
now need only the House of Representa- 
tives to fill in the details of what the 
executive wants, so that we can get 
through our business more efficiently. Let 
us get rid of the Senate and have only 
the House of Representatives and the 
great, enormous bureaucracy to prepare 
the bills, and we can get it all done in 30 
to 60 days.” Then everyone will be happy. 
There would be no grumbling. If that is 
the kind of country we want, then make 
a case for it. But grumbling about delay, 
while at the same time pretending that 
the Senate would still be an instrument 
of significance is nonsense, because I am 
quite sure it would not be. There would 
be no point in having a Senate, really, if 
it is not to perform its function of forcing 
real consideration, in depth, of contro- 
versial issues. I do not mean just ordi- 
nary, routine bills. We do some good 
there, of course, but we do our greatest 
good when it comes to the controversial 
matters that involve profound issues, 
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either in the social, the foreign policy, 
or the military field—anything which in- 
volves the life and death of the Nation. 

That is the real justification for the 
Senate. That is the role the Senate must 
play when it comes to the controversial 
issues of our time, the profound differ- 
ences of opinion that may exist among 
the people of the great 50 States. 

We had one civil war, and it was a bad 
one. Outside of that civil war, I would 
say our country has never found itself 
in greater difficulty than it does today, 
suffering now from disillusionment, dis- 
sension, and dissatisfaction with our 
overall policies. Our economic situation, 
I think, is very critical. I do not know 
of any other period that has been more 
disturbing and more serious for us than 
the present, so that I think it would be a 
great mistake, under the circumstances, 
to begin fiddling with our rules and 
changing the character of the basic 
structure of our Government. In 5 more 
years, we will celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of this country. 
That is a record few countries can match, 
outside of Great Britain, France, and a 
few other small countries, like Sweden, 
which have admirable societies—but 
none of them have our system, by the 
way. They have all survived. They have 
a continuing history. Most of the coun- 
tries today have relatively new forms of 
government. I maintain that we have one 
of the oldest systems of government. I 
would be prepared to defend the proposi- 
tion that one of the principal reasons is 
that the Senate was in a position to do 
what Walter Lippmann said, to force the 
majority to persuade the minority and 
not to ram down their throats whatever 
the transient majority happened to 
think was in the national interest. 

Thus I think it would be most un- 
timely and a great disservice to this 
country and to its constitutional system 
to change the rules at this time. I can 
see that if we did, almost immediately 
there would be quite a change in the at- 
titude of Senators. I certainly would 
share the feeling that any effort to re- 
sist whatever the Executive wants me to 
do would be futile. 

If I wished to continue—and I am not 
sure it would be any great distinction to 
continue in a body that is no more in- 
fluential than the Senate would be if we 
were to change the rule—it might be all 
right if I wanted a place in which to re- 
tire and could go to international meet- 
ings and have no responsibility. It would 
be a nice place, like the House of Lords. 
But it certainly would not be the kind of 
office that would warrant a strenuous 
campaign. It would be the kind of office 
one would expect to be awarded if he 
had given $1 million to a college or some- 
thing like that. 

I think it most serious with a country 
as large and as diverse and that experi- 
ences as much conflict as this one does 
if we were to change the rules. I am 
afraid that it would be a real step toward 
a dictatorship and complete domina- 
tion by the executive branch, which is 
true of about 75 percent of the people 
on the earth today. They are ruled by 
what I would call a dictatorship. That 
is an untrammeled executive rule. We 
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could call it by a different name. China 
and Russia have that kind of rule. 

We have some hybrid situations that 
are difficult to understand—such as the 
so-called one-party democracy. That is 
certainly not our kind of democracy. 

I am not sure that there is any great 
distinction between them. We look upon 
some of those as being antidemocratic. 
After all, the Communist Party is a one- 
party state. They have elections within 
the country. They have a collective lead- 
ership, the Politburo. The Politburo has 
much more influence upon Mr. Kosygin 
than the Cabinet has upon the President. 
Mr. Kosygin or Mr. Brezhnev cannot 
advise the members of the Politburo, if 
Iam properly informed. 

So, it is on a different level. There are 
many bases of comparisons. But what we 
conceive of as participation in the poli- 
cies of our government at all levels is a 
very rare phenomenon. Outside of a few 
parliamentary instances it is very rare. 

Mr. President, I certainly appreciate 
the Senator from South Carolina yield- 
ing to me. I will now yield the floor to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may, I wish to maintain the floor. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Idaho without losing 
my right to the floor and without the 
resumption of my remarks constituting a 
second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, may I 
add at this particular point, and say 
very sincerely that he has focused on 
this problem with a bull’s-eye. It is not 
a parliamentary thing. It is not a matter 
of rushing through with the debate. It is 
not a matter of getting on with the busi- 
ness. It is a matter of the Senate and 
its integrity as a legislative body itself. 

I do not know of anyone who has 
spoken more persuasively on this matter 
than the Senator from Arkansas has in 
the informal discussion he has just had. 

I hope that the news media will give 
just as much attention and headlines and 
coverage to the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas concerning this southern 
viewpoint, as they characterize it, as 
they do on the war and on the Senator’s 
other viewpoints that my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas, has 
expressed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Iam 
afraid that is a vain hope. They do not 
consider that newsworthy. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I hope they do write 
an editorial about it. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho under the conditions 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if I en- 
tertained the slightest misgivings that 
the enactment of the pending resolution 
would work a profound and far-reaching 
change in our form of government, as the 


distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
has contended, I would oppose it. 


The fact is that it is a very modest al- 


teration in the cloture rule, one that 
would work no transformation in the 
character of this body, one that would 
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not jeopardize the right of extended de- 
bate, one that would not permit a mere 
majority to force controversial legisla- 
tion upon a large and determined mi- 
nority. 

There is nothing in this resolution that 
threatens the Senate as an institution, 
nothing at all. In fact, if history is any 
teacher, we would be best advised to ac- 
cept this modest alteration of rule XXII, 
the better to insure that the Senate can 
continue in its historic role, than to ad- 
here rigidly to the existing rule which 
raises a practically insurmountable bar- 
rier even to the right of a large majority 
to do the business of the Senate. 

In a colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina about an 
hour ago, I pointed to an historic piece of 
evidence. Prior to 1917, there was no lim- 
itation at all on debate in the Senate. 
This institution prided itself in having no 
rule whatever that could, under any cir- 
cumstances, limit the right of any Mem- 
ber to protract proceedings and prevent 
votes. But a time of national crisis came, 
and when a few Senators insisted on ex- 
ercising their prerogative, when a hand- 
ful of men combined together in a pro- 
longed debate which prevented the Sen- 
ate from coming to a vote on a bill to 
arm our merchant ships, when they were 
even then under attack from German 
submarines in the Atlantic, there was a 
reaction against the Senate in this coun- 
try so severe that the Members who had 
stood up so resolutely only months be- 
fore for the right of unlimited debate, 
scurried for cover. 

In the face of that popular reaction 
against what the American people re- 
garded as an abuse of senatorial prerog- 
ative, we saw the first limitation of de- 
bate established and made part of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I appeal to those who 
say they want to maintain the traditions 
of this body to think about that, to ask 
themselves if their vision of the future is 
so clear that they can assure us that 
what happened in 1917 will not happen 
again. 

I ask them to look down the road to 
a time when another national crisis 
might arise, and a large majority in the 
Senate is denied the right to act, and a 
reaction sets in throughout the country 
against the Senate, forcing them to 
scurry for cover and to radically revise 
the rules in the very way they fear, mak- 
ing of this body another House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

So I suggest, in the name of preserv- 
ing the traditions of the Senate, we 
would be well advised to consider so 
prudent a change in this rule. What will 
happen if we adopt it? Will the pillars 
of this institution crumble? Is the pres- 
ent rule so sacrosanct? Is it sanctified 
by holy writ? 

I recall a time, within my experience 
in this body, when a man, never thought 
to be an enemy of the Senate or its hal- 
lowed traditions, our distinguished for- 
mer majority leader, Lyndon Johnson, 
later President of the United States, as- 
sumed the lead in modifying rule XXII. 
That was 12 years ago. Prior to that 
time, the rule was written in such a way 
that a constitutional two-thirds of the 
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membership was required to impose a 
limitation on debate, and no limitation 
whatever could be imposed on debate if 
the matter related to a change in the 
rules. Well, those two provisions were 
changed, the latter provision being 
stricken entirely from the rule so that 
cloture is now applicable to proposals to 
modify the rules, as to all other matters; 
and the requirement for limiting debate 
was reduced from the constitutional 
two-thirds of the Senate to two-thirds 
of those present and voting. 

Mr. President, did the pillars of this 
institution come tumbling down? Did 
the traditional character of the Senate 
disappear? Did the right of extended de- 
bate no longer characterize our proceed- 
ings? Did all these terrible things envi- 
sioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
South Carolina take place? I suggest the 
history of the past 12 years constitutes a 
pretty effective rebuttal to such argu- 
ments as these. 

No, Mr. President; I support this pru- 
dent modification of the rule, already 
endorsed by 51 Members of this body, a 
constitutional majority, who have af- 
fixed their names to this resolution. I 
support it because I believe certain un- 
favorable consequences presently flow 
from Senate rule XXII as now written. 
The unfavorable consequences, in my 
judgment, are three in number: 

First. The impairment of the legisla- 
tive process within the Senate itself. 

Second. The frequency with which leg- 
islation, vital to the well-being of the 
American people, is made hostage to the 
cloture rule. 

Third. The consequential loss of es- 
teem which the Senate has suffered. 

This situation has bedeviled the Sen- 
ate for many years. But, I suggest, this is 
an explanation of a condition—not an 
excuse for its continuation. 

We as Senators have many tasks and 
responsibilities. But essentially we are 
elected to legislate. The right to debate a 
question broadly, of course, has been 
recognized by the Senate from the first 
meeting of this body 182 years ago. But 
when the rules of the Senate, intended 
to provide a deliberative method for leg- 
islating, are used—or misused—to raise 
an all but impassable barrier to the 
enactment of legislation, then these 
rules should be corrected. 

We shall be remiss, in my judgment, 
if we fail to seize upon this opportunity 
to modify—in a prudent way—the clo- 
ture rule. The harmful effects of rule 
XXII, as presently written, is not a well- 
kept secret known only to Senators. It 
is public knowledge. The headlines of 
the daily newspapers proclaim it; the 
televised evening news informs the 
American people about our flawed condi- 
tion. My constituents write me about it; 
citizens of other States write me about 
it; visiting members of national assem- 
blies in other lands discuss it perplexedly 
with me. And the conclusion of all of 
these diverse observers is essentially this: 

The Senate has suffered a loss of reputa- 
tion because of the legislative casualties 
caused by the application of the filibuster, as 


fortified by rule XXII or by the threat of 
the filibuster. 
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Both the rules and traditions of the 
Senate grant its Members the right of 
extended, virtually unfettered debate. 
We all agree that thorough, detailed, and 
reasoned discussion is a distinguishing 
virtue of this body. I also appreciate the 
view of one Founding Father, George 
Washington, I believe, that the Senate 
was to be the saucer in which is cooled 
the hasty actions of the “people’s as- 
sembly,” the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. But the Senate can fulfill its role 
as a forum for unhurried and reasoned 
discussion without reducing itself to a 
state of paralysis and immobility. 

Every good practice can be rendered 
a vice when carried to extremes. For 
many years, debate in the Senate was 
unlimited. This indulgence led to a popu- 
lar upheaval against the Senate when a 
handful of Senators refused to permit a 
vote upon President Wilson’s request for 
legislation to arm our merchant fleet, 
even then under attack by German sub- 
marines. The country, believing Senators 
had abused their privilege, demanded 
that a restraint of some sort be estab- 
lished upon unlimited debate. 

As a consequence, in March 1917, the 
Senate voted by the overwhelming mar- 
gin of 76 to 3 to establish the existing 
rule XXII. The world of the Senate did 
not fall apart when this was done, nor 
will it fall apart if we further modify 
the rule, as I hope we will do in this 
Congress. 

The need is obvious. Forty-nine times, 
the Congressional Research Service in- 
forms us, cloture has been sought dur- 
ing the 54 years that the present two- 
thirds rule has been in effect. Only eight 
attempts have been successful. If the 
three-fifths formula, which we seek to 
adopt, had been in effect instead, there 
would have been a doubling of the num- 
ber of successful cloture attempts. Even 
so, a three-fifths vote requirement would 
still have denied cloture two out of every 
three times. 

But as it stands now, an attempt to 
stem the tide of unlimited debate by re- 
sort to rule XXII in its present form, is 
about like trying to stop a rising ele- 
vator by holding back the floor indi- 
cator. 

The need to extricate ourselves from 
this situation is compelling. And I hope 
it is done before the demands for change 
from the outside become so pressing that 
we are forced to change too drastic. 

I worry, Mr. President, at the con- 
tinued refusal of those who defend rule 
XXII to let us come to a vote. If we 
are not going to be permitted to vote, 
even when 51 Senators have put their 
names to this resolution, and others 
besides have indicated they are willing 
to vote for it, the frustration in this 
Chamber is going to grow to where we 
shall find a way to break out of the 
straitjacket, by parliamentary means, 
one way or another. Then, in effect, you 
will have majority cloture, the very thing 
you most want to avoid, and you will 
have brought it on yourselves. 

My concern for this body is such that 
I would hope this will not happen. That 
is why I plead for so temperate a change 
in the rule as the one now pending. But 
most of all, I ask that we have a chance 
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to vote. I just do not agree with those 
who, in their praise of this institution, 
would follow the old adage, “to admire 
the plumage and. ignore the dying bird.” 

The Senate resolution now pending, as 
I have said earlier, would make one sim- 
ple but useful change in rule XXII. It 
would reduce the number of Senators re- 
qired to limit debate from two-thirds to 
three-fifths of those present and voting. 

The resolution thus envisions no radi- 
cal change. It is a moderate proposal. 
It is in no way a rash alteration. It would 
not undermine the essential character of 
the Senate as a deliberative body. It 
would not jeopardize the opportunity for 
extended debate. 

Indeed, I would make the converse ar- 
gument against the cloture rule as it 
now exists. I suggest it is a harsh rule— 
a rash rule. It erects a barrier so high 
as to be virtually insurmountable and 
verges on the arbitrary. 

Modifying the cloture formula to 
three-fifths will temper the unduly harsh 
effects of the present filibuster rule. Even 
then, the filibuster—unknown in any 
other parliament that I am aware of— 
will be crown prince, but no longer king 
of the Senate. Far from diminishing the 
stature of the Senate, such a change 
would raise the Senate in esteem by mak- 
ing it better able to proceed, after full 
and fair debate, with the proper dispo- 
sition of the Nation’s legislative 
business. 

I am not unmindful of the importance 
we must attach to safeguarding the priv- 
ilege of extended debate. This is a delib- 
erative body—it should remain so. 

Tom Wicker of the New York Times 
is correct when he wrote last December: 

Actually, there is a strong rationale for a 
certain kind of unlimited debate in a deliber- 
ative body that represents the major 
subdivisions of a continental democracy. It 
affords some protection, on great sectional 
and constitutional issues, against narrow or 
vindictive majorities, and it is occasionally 
useful in slowing or halting precipitate action 
until sober second thoughts can prevail. 


Thorough and lengthy debate on pub- 
lic issues of major importance, extending 
over a period of weeks, can help to in- 
form the people and, on occasion, can 
even influence the ultimate vote. There- 
fore, the educational function of debate, 
within and without the Senate, is not in- 
consequential. It is because of this 
strongly held feeling of mine, that I op- 
pose those who would amend the cloture 
rule to permit the limitation of debate by 
a mere majority vote. I believe it would 
not serve the national interest to permit a 
simple majority of Senators to shut off 
debate on a bill that affronts a large seg- 
ment of the country. A three-fifths 
rule, in my judgment, strikes a proper 
balance. It would reduce the hazard of 
legislative paralysis, on the one hand, 
and the pitfall of precipitate action, on 
the other. 

It is often argued that rule XXII some- 
how protects the rights of small States as 
against the large States. 

But it is the Senate as an institution 
which protects the small States, not any 
particular rule regulating the Senate’s 
business. 

In terms of representation in the Sen- 
ate, unlike the situation in the House, 
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there are no large or small States. 
Each State is represented by two Sena- 
tors. In fact, the number of Senators 
from small States is greater than the 
number from large States, so that no 
rational argument can be made that 
small States stand in need of some spe- 
aes protection under the rules of this 


Moreover, the history of the filibuster 
speaks quite clearly against the assertion 
that rule XXII somehow operates to pro- 
tect the less populated States. On those 
occasions, when cloture under rule XXII 
has been attempted, the issues at stake 
have had little or no bearing on the 
States by virtue of their size. The first 
cloture attempt under rule XXII related 
to ratification of the Versailles Treaty. 
The last cloture sought in this Chamber 
came in December 1970, last month, and 
related to the supersonic transport. On 
such questions, a State's size or popula- 
tion is not even relevant. 

Recognition that the times call for 
modification of our rules reaches to the 
highest levels. President Nixon, himself 
a former Senator, shares that view. On 
January 5 of this year, he said: 

Further, the Congress may wish to. consider 
revision of the “turn-of-the-century” work 
schedules and procedures that now obtain 
on Capitol Hill, While there are many ex- 
cuses for Congressional inaction—there are 
no good reasons. 


In my judgment, it would be a serious 
error to leave rule XXII unchanged. As 
now written, it renders the Senate vul- 
nerable to legislative paralysis at some 
future time of national crisis. If such a 
crisis occurs and we are unable to act 
with reasonable dispatch, or indeed 
rendered unable to act at all, the Senate 
could again become the victim of public 
anger so unrestrained as to force a radi- 
cal revision ef the Senate rules, and the 
ng of its customary role in our political 

e. 

Mr. President, the rules of the Senate 
are not sceptered sovereigns reigning 
over us. We are not Gullivers to our rules. 
We should free ourselves from that fixa- 
tion. Those who do not learn from the 
past, someone has said, are condemned 
to repeat it. The lesson of our times in- 
forms us that shortsighted rigidity in the 
face of legitimate need for change is a 
foe, not a friend, of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed at this point in my remarks in 
the Record eight articles relating to the 
filibuster—five editorials from the Wash- 
ingon Post, a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in the Christian Science Monitor, 
and one by Tom Wicker in the New York 
Times, to which I previously referred, 
along with an editorial from the Balti- 
more Sun. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Dec. 19, 1970] 
THE FILIBUSTER SENATE 
For some years this newspaper has con- 


tended that the Senate is not a modern legis- 
lative body because of its toleration of un- 


limited debate. During the last few weeks 
the Senate itself appears to have proved the 
point beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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The filibusters in the lame-duck session 
have been of the mini variety, but their re- 
sult has been to throw the legislative pro- 
gram into a state of deep confusion and frus- 
tration. The Senate has been literally unable 
to cope with several of the great issues of the 
day because a few of its members insist on 
thwarting the majority will. There was a time 
when the word “filibuster” conjured up im- 
ages of long-winded Southerners talking a 
civil rights measure to death. Now it is the 
commonest tactic of liberals and conserva- 
tives alike and of tiny factions as well as 
large minorities. 

Despite the great pressure on the Senate 
to clear its congested calendar in the few 
days that remain, Senators Fulbright and 
Gravel held up the foreign aid bill for two 
days in a futile effort to convince their col- 
leagues that the proposed $255 million in 
aid for Cambodia would lead to a commit- 
ment to the present regime in that country 
even though the legislation itself would pro- 
hibit the President from sending in any 
ground troops or military advisers. Fortu- 
nately a vote was finally permitted. The Sen- 
ate has been further plagued by threats of 
extended debate on the trade bill and on the 
conference report involving the controversial 
SST project. This newspaper has opposed 
both the trade bill and the SST, but we do 
not condone stringing out the debate so as 
to prevent a vote. 

The basic trouble is, of course, that the 
Senate has dawdled along through most of 
its 1970 session. Several long filibusters when 
the pressure was less intense left it with an 
unmanageable burden as the end of the ses- 
sion approached. Undoubtedly many of its 
debates were highly educational, to use the 
euphemism customarily employed by the fli- 
busterers themselves. The seven weeks of 
discussion of the Cooper-Church amendment 
to limit the war in Cambodia, for example, 
was of truly national significance. Yet the 
fact remains that a legislative body con- 
fronted by a mountain of vital issues can 
no longer afford the luxury of unlimited de- 
bate on anything. 

Nor is there any real hope in the cloture 
rule which can be invoked only on a two- 
thirds vote. It is rather an invitation to the 
obstructionists to keep on talking. One of 
the most constructive proposals to come be- 
fore Congress in recent years—the proposed 
constitutional amendment for direct elec- 
tion of the President—failed a few months 
ago because the Senate majority in favor of 
it could not muster a two-third vote to end 
a filibuster. In our view, the Senate’s first 
order of business in 1971 should be reform 
of its cloture rule. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 20, 1970] 
THE SHAME OF THE CONGRESS 

One watches the end-of-the-session per- 
formance each year, and each year the per- 
formance gets worse. It was—all last week— 
as if there had been some gigantic shipwreck 
and spotlights were searching the waters for 
survivors. The welfare bill? The SST? Food 
stamps? Cambodian aid? The trade bill? The 
emergency school aid act? For days at a time 
no one could describe, even approximately, 
the status and/or prospects of any of these 
measures. The parliamentary situation—to 


use a phrase too dignified for the fun and 
games that went on—was such that veteran 
legislators professed themselves at & loss 
to understand it. And meanwhile, holiday 
and farewell parties—yes, parties—went their 
merry and irrelevant way, irrelevant, that is, 
except when they contributed to some un- 
fortunate result on the floor or some equally 
unfortunate lack of one, Senator Mansfield 
told his colleagues in midweek that they were 
in danger of “looking foolish,” but he un- 
derstated the case terrifically. For something 
far more important and substantive than 
“looking” was involved, and something well 
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beyond folly was at stake. Irresponsibility 
and degradation of government are among 
the alternative terms that come to mind. 

We offer, as a crystallization of the week’s 
events, a quotation of two paragraphs from 
one of our news accounts, which—taken in 
sequence—+tell their own story: 

“Liberals offered amendments, Conserva- 
tives, who had amendments to offer, de- 
manded quorum calls. Many members were 
in the Longworth House Office Building at a 
party for McCormack, who is retiring. Those 
remaining finally gave up and adjourned. 

“The bill would authorize the first federal 
aid of any size to help local school districts 
ward off or reduce racial isolation, and is the 
one major new form of federal aid to educa- 
cation that Mr. Nixon has proposed.” 

That was Thursday; by Friday, the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act of 1970 was thought 
to be salvageable only by some act of divine 
intervention. The bill itself, a dead serious 
effort to deal with a dead serious issue, was 
disposed of in a last minute access of con- 
gressional attention—mostly horseplay. It 
had been before the Congress, however, since 
last spring. 

That is a fair description of much of the 
other legislation that has got caught up in 
the undignified and thoughtless hi-jinks of 
the past week. There are measures involved 
of which we approve and others of which 
we do not, but there seems no point com- 
menting on the substance of such legislation 
just now when its fate is confused and when 
the manner of its disposition by Congress 
has itself become an issue. Much more than 
reform of the cloture procedure is indi- 
cated for the next Congress. Whether or not 
the last-minute extraordinary measures 
taken over the weekend in the Senate avail 
any order or output, we are all entitled to 
depend on something more stable than 
eleventh hour caucuses inspired by a fear 
of looking foolish for our results, These are 
grown men—and well-paid men, at that; 
this is a crucial part of the United States 
government. You would not know it to 
watch, 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1971] 


Tue TIME FoR CONGRESSIONAL REFORM Is 
Now 

As members of Congress take a much- 
needed rest between the turbulent end of 
the 9lst and the uncertain beginning of 
the 92nd on Jan. 21, demands for reform are 
filling the air. The seven filibusters in the 
Senate during the last days of the 1970 ses- 
sion were too much for even a long-suffering 
public to swallow. The country is painfully 
conscious also of the fact that much of the 
most vital legislation considered last year 
failed because of antiquated rules and cus- 
toms in both houses. The pile of unfinished 
business that will have to start afresh in the 
1971 session includes the Social Security and 
welfare bills, aid for desegration, revenue 
sharing, draft reform and the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment for direct election of 
the President. 

In the face of widespread demands for 
action, Congress played games and tied itself 
into ridiculous tangles. As Senator Mathias 
has pointed out: “The Senate floor, like 
Alice’s Wonderland, was a topsy-turvy place 
where you had to run faster and faster to 
stay where you were and where the unex- 
pected was to be expected at any moment.” 

The outcome was such a blow to public 
confidence that both houses are faced with 
the necessity of mending their rules in the 
new session as a means of restoring public 
confidence. 

The chaotic happenings of the last month 
were no accident; nor can the blame be 
heaped upon any individual leader or com- 
mittee. Rather, they represent an institu- 
tional failure. Congress allowed the makings 
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of a legislative crunch to build up through- 
out the session and had absolutely no means 
of controlling the situation when the final 
showdown came after the Christmas recess. 
The leaders of the Senate could not bring 
order out of bedlam because that body has 
steadfastly refused to give them the tools of 
responsible leadership. 

In our view the new Congress ought to 
meet this critical problem head-on. There is 
no reason to believe that the performance 
of 1971 will be any better than that of 1970 
unless the conditions under which Congress 
operates are improved, The time has come 
for Congress to put its own house in order. 
The country cannot afford to risk further 
surrender of power to the executive because 
the legislative branch insists on following 
outworn practices devised in a less complex 
century for a small agricultural country. 

Probably the most pervasive deficiency 
afflicting both houses is the seniority system. 
Both houses allow their committee chairmen 
to dominate the legislative process, and these 
key men are chosen by the blind operation 
of seniority. If an incompetent in a back- 
woods district can get himself elected over 
a long period, he is certain to become the 
chief keeper of the legislative gate in a vital 
area of policy-making, And he may well oc- 
cupy that powerful position after age has 
sapped his awareness of what the country at 
large is thinking and doing, 

Some inadequate proposals have been made 
in both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties in the House for changes in the 
House for changes in the seniority system. 
We shall examine these in more detail in 
later editorials. But it is evident to every 
student of the problem that they fall short 
of what is desirable. It is our hope that lead- 
ers on both sides of the Capitol will see that 
basic reforms and not mere poultices are 
needed. 

Another critical problem that came into 
sharp focus in the closing days of the 91st 
session is unrepresentative conferees. This 
defect is closely related to seniority because 
the almost invariable practice is to name 
the oldest committee members in point of 
service as conferees, Frequently they are not 
representative of the Senate or of the House, 
as the case may be. The furor over the SST 
was complicated by the fact that a majority 
of the Senate conferees, who favored build- 
ing the supersonic transport plane, simply 
ignored the position the Senate had taken 
in opposition to it. Opponents of the SST 
then felt compelled to filibuster to counteract 
this abuse of seniority, thus deepening the 
quagmire resulting from antiquated rules. 

In many respects the filibuster is the most 
intolerable carryover from an easy-going and 
uncomplicated past. As it now operates, it not 
only prevents Congress from getting its work 
done. Again and again it results in minority 
decisions because a few senators can kill 
vital measures by long-windedness. Un- 
limited debate has become only another name 
for frustration and defeat of the will of the 
majority. It is an undemocratic practice 
which threatens to drag our entire system 
into disrepute. 

In our view the time has come to take this 
choke off the neck of representative govern- 
ment regardless of any filibuster that may 
be launched to save the filibuster. Senator 
Mansfield is ready to demand a new cloture 
rule when the Senate meets, and he ought 
to have a tidal wave of support from the 
country. We think the outlook would be far 
more promising, however, if he would go 
all the way and ask for a rule that would 
let a majority of the Senate decide when 
time-wasting debate should end. 

The new Congress has the best opportunity 
in many years to put aside its outworn 
gimmicks and to transform itself into the 
responsive legislature that it ought to be. 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1971] 
THe SENATE CONFRONTS THE FILIBUSTER 


The first big issue before the Senate, as it 
begins a new session today, is modification 
of its rule permitting unlimited debate. The 
experience of the 1970 session should be 
sufficient to convince the Senate that a 
change is imperative. After 12 months of 
almost continuous work the Senate failed to 
pass a number of momentous bills; it had 
to bow to one filibuster after another for the 
simple reason that it has no effective means 
of cutting off debate when the votes ought 
to be taken. 

The issue arises now because of the grow- 
ing conviction that the Senate has a con- 
stitutional right to adopt new rules at the 
beginning of a new session. President Nixon 
indicated, when he presided over the Senate 
as Vice President, that he would so rule, and 
former Vice President Humphrey did so rule 
in 1969. Nothing came of it, however, because 
the Senate failed by a vote of 53 to 45 to 
sustain Mr. Humphrey, One reason for that 
vote was a feeling that a heated controversy 
over the filibuster ought to be avoided at the 
beginning of a new administration. 

There are powerful reasons for Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew to follow the Nixon-Humphrey 
view when the right of the Senate to control 
its own procedures comes to him for a ruling. 
It is no longer a question of disrupting the 
Nixon honeymoon, which ended long ago. 
Now it is a question of modifying a rule that 
prevented several segments of the Nixon pro- 
gram from coming to a vote. Beyond this is 
the basic right of the Senate to contro] its 
own operations. We think the Constitution 
gives it that right and that it cannot in 
perpetuity relegate its authority in this mat- 
ter to a minority of one-third. 

A favorable Agnew ruling would be only 
a beginning, as was the Humphrey ruling 
two years ago. The Senate has a right to ac- 
cept or reject that ruling, and it is feared 
that once a debate on this issue gets under 
way there will be no way of stopping it short 
of cloture by a two-thirds vote, which is 
not attainable. Some senators believe that a 
challenge to the Vice President’s ruling 
should not be debatable, but this view has 
never gained majority acceptance because 
of the importance of the issue, Surely there 
ought to be some means of bringing this 
question of the Senate’s rule-making power 
to a vote after reasonable discussion, without 
permitting a filibuster to thwart the Senate’s 
constitutional right to end filibusters. 

If the Senate has a constitutional right 
at the beginning of a session to adopt rules 
by majority vote, it seems to follow logically 
that it has a right to cut off debate by 
majority action so that a vote on that issue 
can be taken. Why should not the Majority 
and Minority leaders press for action on this 
basis? Both favor at least some measure of 
reform against the filibuster. Could they not 
get agreement among a majority of their col- 
leagues to end debate by majority vote on 
the procedural questions, after allowing 
ample time for discussion? 

As for the new cloture rule to be adopted, 
if the Senate can ever get around to the 
substantive issue, the best that can be hoped 
for at this time is the application of cloture 
in the future by a three-fifths vote of those 
present. The leaders of both parties have 
endorsed this modest reform. Although it 
stops short of giving a majority the means 
of working its will, it would be a substantial 
improvement over the present requirement 
of a two-thirds vote to end debate. 

The Senate could, of course, insure itself 
against any possibility of an arbitrary cutoff 
of discussion by allowing cloture with a two- 
thirds vote after, let’s say, one week of debate, 
cloture by three-fifths vote after perhaps two 
weeks or by a simple majority after, say, 
three weeks. But the less complex three-fifths 
rule seems to have the right-of-way. The 
Senate will take a long step forward if it 
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can establish its right to adopt new rules by 
majority action at the beginning of a session 
and then demonstrate that right by lowering 
the requirement for cloture to a three-fifths 
vote. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1971] 
FILIBUSTER To SAVE THE FILIBUSTER 


The enlistment of 51 senators behind a 
new cloture rule in the Senate is a major 
achievement. For the first time a majority of 
the Senate appears to be firmly committed 
to ending a filibuster whenever three-fifths 
of those present think the debate has gone 
on long enough. If these men are willing to 
stand together, they can at least in some 
measure relieve the Senate of its most trou- 
blesome handicap. 

The only remaining impediment to this 
essential reform is the filibuster that is now 
under way. The minority that for many 
years has thwarted majority rule in the Sen- 
ate and often paralyzed the legislative 
branch in the face of urgent national re- 
quirements is again trying to perpetuate its 
power. But the tide of public opinion is run- 
ning strongly against it, and the Senate can 
ill afford to bow to mere windbaggery at a 
time when its image is already seriously 
tarnished. 

There is some disappointment that Vice 
President Agnew decided not to rule that the 
Senate is entitled to make new rules by ma- 
jority vote at the beginning of a session. As 
a practical matter, however, Mr. Agnew’s de- 
cision to leave this issue to the Senate itself 
is of little significance. In 1969 Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey’s ruling designed to let the 
Senate deal with the matter by majority vote 
Was rejected on the floor. A similar Agnew 
ruling would be rejected now. It would not 
even be supported by Senate Majority Leader 
Mansfield, who is one of the chief sponsors 
of the cloture-by-three-fifths reform. In 
these circumstances there are some advan- 
tages in not having the issue raised on a 
technicality which might close other more 
promising avenues to the needed reform. 

The Vice President has indicated that, in- 
stead of getting personally into the fight, he 
will leave to the Senate the question of 
whether it can cut off a filibuster by major- 
ity vote when the question is the adoption 
of new rules at the start of a session. This 
leaves the door open to unlimited debate, 
unless the existing Rule 22 can be invoked. 
Fortunately, there seems to be considerable 
hope that the filibuster can be broken by this 
means, In any event, it is worth a determined 
try. The country is fed up with filibustering, 
and we doubt that a filibuster to preserve 
the filibuster can succeed if the majority 
Plays its cards skillfully. 

Incidentally, a head-count in the Senate 
indicates that two-thirds of the Democrats 
now favor cloture by a three-fifths vote, com- 
pared to only one-half of the Republicans. 
If this essential reform should fail, there- 
fore, the blame would fall chiefiy on the GOP 
at a time when the filibuster is a formidable 
weapon against the President’s program. Re- 
peated talk-fests in the Senate at the end of 
the congressional session last December were 
& major cause of the legislative failures that 
the President has been complaining about. 
Do half of the Republican senators want to 
leave the filibuster untouched so that it can 
continue to be used against legislation the 
President has asked for? 

The key man in the outcome may there- 
fore be Sen. Hugh Scott, the Republican 
leader, who is a sponsor of the proposed 
reform, As the debate warms up, will he be 
able to induce six members of his “team” to 
line up for a more expeditious procedure? If 
Senator Pearson’s estimate is correct that 


about 60 senators would support cloture for 
a change in the rules, at least six more votes 


will be necessary for a two-thirds majority. 
The Republicans in the Senate who do not 
wish to be labeled as saboteurs of their own 
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party's program will need to do a good deal 
of soul searching in the crucial struggle 
ahead. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 9, 1971] 


CAN THE SENATE REFORM? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—At the end of the last ses- 
sion of the 9ist Congress Senators Mike 
Mansfield and Hugh Scott, the Democratic 
and Republican leaders, stood disheveled and 
dismayed, shaking their heads at the mess 
which the Senate had made of itself and 
the harm it had done to the nation. 

It must not happen again—and the Senate 
leaders know it. 


PAINFUL YEAR 


What happened is that for months on 
end the Senate failed to transact the pub- 
lic business. 

And that’s its duty, its sole duty. 

It isn't that the Senate did things wrong. 
It just didn't do its job. Most of the time 
it Just talked—at cross-purposes, to partisan 
ends, and while the Senate talked, any ac- 
tions which crucially needed to be taken 
faltered and foundered. 

Unable to govern itself, the Senate showed 
for a painful year at least that it wasn't doing 
its part to help govern the country. 

Clearly something adequate needs to be 
done to enable the Senate to transact the 
public business responsively and responsibly, 
efficiently and effectively. 

It can be done and when the 92nd Con- 
gress convenes Jan, 21, there will be a pro- 
pitious opportunity to press changes in 
rules and procedures which have been long 
needed and long repulsed. 

These changes are desirable: make it 
easier to end a filibuster; reduce the dicta- 
torial powers of committee chairmen; modi- 
fy the seniority system which forces able, 
new senators to wait years before getting re- 
sponsibility equal to their talents. 


TRIALS OF TODAY 


Such reforms are needed, but I suggest 
that the primary need is not to reform the 
Senate but to reform the senators. 

And that isn't impossible if the many, 
able, dedicated senators, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, will take the lead in self- 
reform. If they do, their influence can be 
powerful. 

The reason is that the time for self-re- 
form in the Senate as well as the time for 
rules reform is at hand. 

What is needed is a clear and present 
awareness that the United States is in the 
midst of one of the most difficult and criti- 
cal challenges to democratic government in 
its whole history. The trials of Lincoln were 
Telatively easy compared with the trials of 
today. 

Lincoln’s challenge was to make the Amer- 
ican dream possible. 

Our challenge is to make the American 
dream come true: 

By wiping the stain of minority discrimi- 
nation from the face of the nation. 

By using the resources of affluence to 
meet the too long neglected needs of our so- 
ciety. 

By the President's and Congress's join- 
ing to create a climate of cooperation and 
constructive legislative compromises. 

By demonstrating that American demo- 
cratic government can govern capably and 
compassionately. 

THE MOOD 

We can’t do any of these things if the 
Senate repeats the empty performance it 
put on last year. 

We can do all of these things if the major- 
ity of senators begins to act on the crucial 
truth that politics-as-usual is unacceptable, 
intolerable, and unequal to the crisis through 
which America is now going. 

Far more important than changes in the 
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Senate rules is the achievement of a state 
of mind in the Senate where the will to do 
the job, the goodwill to do the job well and 
an awareness that anything less will be 
profoundly harmful to the nation—this 
achievement will transcend all others. 

If this can be the mood of the new Con- 
gress, if this is to be the mood of Presi- 
dent Nixon, then all things needed will be 
attainable. 

And in 1972 the voters will have the op- 
portunity to reward those who have done 
it best. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 24, 1970] 
A PLAGUE ON BOTH, ET CETERA 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, December 23.—‘‘When I was 
a Congressman I never realized how im- 
portant Congress was,” President Kennedy 
told the Economic Club of New York in 
1962, “but now I do.” As he gazes with the 
rest of us on the bald failure of Congress 
to get its work done, President Nixon must 
feel much the same, for if Congress is im- 
potent, what of the nation itself? 

In the brief Christmas recess, we are 
at least being spared for a while the dreary 
sight of so much ineptitude, indifference, 
frustration, selfish interest and lack of or- 
der in the name of order. But this momen- 
tary relief will not stop many an American 
from saying, with real feeling, “A plague 
on both your houses!” 

There is little else to be said of a Con- 
gressional performance that includes but 
unfortunately is not limited to— 

The ‘sloth, delay and partisan infighting 
that left so complex and important a mat- 
ter as welfare reform to be settled—but in 
fact frustrated—in the final week of a Con- 
gress that has been considering the matter 
for & year and a half 

The kind of personal autocracy that al- 
lowed Chairman Long of the Finance Com- 
mittee to construct at his leisure a legisla- 
tive monstrosity that lumps together wel- 
fare reform, Social Security benefits, trade 
legislation and medical insurance, 

The supine showing of Senate conferees 
who allowed House conferees with weaker 
mandates but stronger spines virtually to 
reverse Senate decisions on the SST and 
food stamps. 

Prevention by the Rules Committee of 
the House's right to vote on important con- 
sumer legislation and on strengthening 
laws against racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

There may be those who think that, at 
least, what they consider bad measures— 
import quotas, SST development funds, 
welfare reform—are not being passed. But 
even if their judgment of these items is 
accepted, the tie-up of the Senate (which 
incapacitates the House, too) still cannot 
be defended. 

Perhaps never before has unlimited de- 
bate been seen more nakedly for what it 
has become in the Senate—a device to pre- 
vent action on anything against which a 
minority of one-third plus one can be 
rounded up. And that is made no more 
defensible when the frustrated action is 
seen as undesirable. 

Actually, there is a strong rationale for a 
certain kind of unlimited debate in a delib- 
erative body that represents the major sub- 
divisions of a continental democracy. It af- 
fords some protection on great sectional and 


constitutional issues, against narrow or vin- 
dictive majorities, and it is occasionally use- 


ful in slowing or halting precipitate action 
until sober second thoughts can prevail. 

In recent years, on major civil rights ques- 
tions, it also was shown that a filibuster could 
not long be sustained against an aroused 
public opinion; given that imperative, un- 
limited debate might therefore be accepted 
as useful, not pernicious, in rare cases of 
grave national importancc. But that is an in- 
tellectual concept that requires the tacit 
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agreement and political restraint of those 
to whom the filibuster is available. 

That concept has been so severely abused 
in the Senate as to mock the pretensions 
of those who argue the case. Filibusters are 
staged on almost any subject, on almost any 
occasion and without a shred of justification 
except the views and interests of those who 
prevent action. This year, a filibuster was 
mounted against a constitutional amend- 
ment to change the Electoral College—a par- 
liamentary absurdity, since the amending 
process is itself the lengthiest, most difficult 
and most safeguarded of all American politi- 
cal procedures. 

When Congress slunk off the public scene 
for Christmas, a filibuster was going against 
the SST conference report and against wel- 
fare reform. Another was threatened against 
trade legislation. Still another may be 
mounted against the food stamp conference 
report. 

An ultimate of sorts may be reached next 
week if a $1.5-billion authorization to speed 
school integration is filibustered by liberals 
who think it soft on the South and by South- 
erners who consider it soft on the North—a 
strange sectional issue, indeed. 

In every case, the filibusterers may have 
worthwhile causes, and the criticism is not 
so much of them as it is of a Congressional 
system—in which unlimited debate is only 
one part—designed primarily to prevent ac- 
tion rather than to take action. If Congress 
wonders why it has lost so much power to the 
executive, there is a major reason. And in a 
nation already racked with mistrust of its 
Government, the Congressional mess itself 
may be more than the fate of any or all the 
bills caught in it. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 28, 1971] 
RULE XXII 

The problem in the United States Senate 
is that it seems to take a two-thirds majority 
to decide that a three-fifths majority should 
be enough to limit debate; that is, to force 
an end to a filibuster. The Senate has been 
wrestling with this problem for years. It deals 
with modification of No. 22 of the Senate’s 
rules of procedure, and it has become cus- 
tomary to debate the matter at the opening 
of a new Congress, before the rules are 
adopted. 

Senators who are now arguing for a modi- 
fication of Rule 22 are urging merely that a 
three-fifths majority, rather than two-thirds 
as at present, be required to shut off debate. 
A three-fifths majority of course is easier to 
obtain than two-thirds, and to that extent 
the authority to filibuster would be weak- 
ened. This is a modest, sensible change in 
our view, and we believe the Senate should 
approve it. The principle of unlimited debate, 
which can be restricted only by something 
more than a simple majority, would be con- 
tinued, as it should be. But a filibuster would 
become a bit more difficult to sustain, and 
this, in our view, would help the Senate to 
do its work better. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I still have the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has the floor. 
With his permission, I would like to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I rise to express ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Idaho for 
a balanced and persuasive explanation 
of the reasons for which a number of 
us—51 in all—have been moved as co- 
sponsors of this resolution. 

Over the years I may have, by my as- 
sociation with legislation which itself 
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was filibustered, lost any claim to being 
an objective witness on this subject, and 
I am almost hesitant to commend the 
Senator from Idaho lest it weaken the 
resolve of some of those who have more 
recently joined us in the effort to change 
rule XXII. 

Indeed, I have heard from some of 
those who in earlier years were associated 
with me in the effort to achieve constitu- 
tional majority cloture that they now en- 
tertain very serious doubts that cloture 
by a constitutional majority would be 
desirable. The Senator from Idaho, over 
the years, has always taken the position 
that he opposes and would strongly op- 
pose a constitutional majority permitting 
the closing of debate. 

The reasons that disturb some of those 
who in earlier years supported majority 
cloture is that, as the Senator from 
Idaho has noted, legislation dealing with 
the problem of civil rights is largely 
behind us, and occasionally there are 
signs that suggest that a mood might de- 
velop across the country that would put 
pressure upon this body to act on legis- 
lation that might be described as anti- 
civil-liberties legislation. Given the law- 
and-order theme of last fall, if domestic 
turbulence struck this land, they fear, 
and it is altogether possible, that we 
would be under very strong pressure to 
legislate away the first 10 amendments; 
and then those of us who feel that the 
Bill of Rights means what it says, and 
support the Supreme Court in the inter- 
pretation of it, ourselves would be com- 
pelled to turn to a filibuster to prevent 
that ugly mood from sweeping this body. 

None can deny that that day might 
come. But certainly the modification that 
is proposed by the Senator from Idaho 
and others, cutting the required majority 
from two-thirds to three-fifths, does 
threaten the right of any large minority 
in this body to maintain the floor and 
continue to present its case. Although 
acknowledging the possibility of an ugly 
mood that might put pressure on us, I 
continue to feel that all that any Member 
can claim by way of right is the assur- 
ance that he has the opportunity fully 
to present his case, and then the other 
right intervenes: the right of the ma- 
jority to make its decision. 

History is clear that the majority on 
occasion is wrong. But to hang tight on 
the existing rule XXTI is to resolve the 
dilemma in favor of the minority always 
being right, and this just does not add 
up. It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that I hope that this body will act favor- 
ably on this opportunity to modify rule 
XXII down to three-fifths. 

The country is outraged just at the 
sight of the results of the failure to pro- 
tect that second right; namely, the right 
of the majority to act. This Nation will 
not long continue tolerant of a Senate 
that falls into the disarray that was the 


scene here in November and December 
of last year. The danger is very great 
that, absent the modification as proposed 
by the Church-Pearson resolution, we 
shall see repetition after repetition of 
that scene of November and December. 
As the Senator from Idaho has stated, 
given the repetition of that scene, the 
mood of this country could parallel that 
which in 1917 turned this body around, 
and, by a vote of 73 to 3, enacted the clo- 
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ture rule. If the mood reaches that peak, 
I think the Senator from Idaho is cor- 
rect: the danger is great that the action 
will not be to adopt a three-fifths clo- 
ture rule, but a constitutional majority 
rule. At very least, a parliamentary 
means then will be found whereby a 
majority can bring rule change to a vote. 

I think the Senator from Idaho, in his 
presentation this afternoon, has com- 
pressed all of the arguments, and, in a 
style which all of us here and many 
throughout the country recognize as 
uniquely his, has done it in language, in 
words which ring bells. 

Why are not 51 Members of the Senate 
permitted to have the Senate take up the 
consideration of this rule change? Pro- 
cedurally, that is what we are hung up 
on now. Let us be permitted to take it up. 
If there is more explanation of why it is 
imprudent or unwise, let us hear it, and 
then permit the Senate to act. I shall be 
here to permit the minority to have its 
say, if there is anything that is yet un- 
said, but then let them join the Senate in 
the Senate’s decision. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan very much for his gen- 
erous comments. 

It seems to me that there are two 
probable ways majority cloture might 
come to this body. One way is by a 
repetition of the kind of crisis that 
occurred in 1917, when the Senate was 
immobilized at a time when the people 
felt vehemently that it should act. In 
the stormy aftermath, a radical change 
in the rules was forced upon us, as those 
who so stoutly had upheld the tradi- 


tional view retreated in the face of pub- 
lic pressure. Look at the vote, 76 to 34. 


That is one way majority cloture 
could come. The other way is more 
subtle, but perhaps more likely: If a sub- 
stantial majority in this body, time after 
time, are denied the right to vote on so 
prudent a modification of this rule, 
blocked by the continued refusal of a 
majority of Senators to let us vote on 
it, then I am certain that a parliemen- 
tary way will be found, in due course, to 
permit the vote to take place on the 
basis of a majority decision. Once that 
happens, the majority precedent is 
established. From that point on, in ef- 
fect, we have majority cloture. 

So I again appeal to those who believe 
strongly not only in the right of ex- 
tended debate, but also in the need to 
protect a minority against decision 
being made by a mere majority. I ap- 
peal to them to reconsider their inflexi- 
ble stand on rule XXTI as presently con- 
stituted. I appeal to them to allow the 
Senate to come to a judgment, once this 
question has been thoroughly debated. 
I think this, in the long pull, would 
surely serve their cause the best. 

Mr. President, I have no further 
remarks at this time. I want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for yielding me the floor. His 
unfailing courtesy is well known to this 
body. However, we may differ on this 
subject. I assure him of my affection 
and regard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I appreciate that very 
much, 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Idaho has raised many mat- 
ters that should be clarified. The Pastore 
rule has expired, and two Senators would 
like to make presentations at this time, 
brief as they are. 

However, I want to join issue for a 
moment, before the distinguished Sen- 
ator leaves the floor, on the idea that 
the country is wrathful, the people are 
in wrath, and if you do not give this 
salami slice of six votes, then, look out, 
because you are going to pull down, as 
Samson did, the temple walls, and ruin 
us all. Nonsense, absolute nonsense. 

Let us go back to the fact. Let us go 
to the fact of last year’s experience that 
allegedly got the people wrathful. Ex- 
tended debate was employed three times, 
not necessarily rule XXII. On the Cars- 
well appointment it was slightly less 
than 7 weeks. It was an Executive ap- 
pointment. For all intents and purposes, 
they had 51 votes before they sent it 
over here, and it took 7 weeks to bring 
some colleagues around to a change of 
mind. 

We had approximately 7 weeks on the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, and only 3% weeks at the close 
of the session on the SST and the log- 
jam with family asistance, trade, social 
security, along with everything else. The 
logjam at the end, which made us look 
powerless and indecisive, is an accessory 
after the fact. We had worked our way 
into that position for varied reasons. We 
do need streamlining. We do need com- 
puterization. We do need changes in the 
procedures. But rule XXII is not the cul- 
prit. These other things are. The Sena- 
tor is about to convict the accessory after 
the fact, I would submit, and let the cul- 
prit go free. 

Let us go back specifically to the 7 
weeks of education under this rush and 
lack of deliberation, under the present- 
day circumstances. When the invasion 
into Cambodia occurred, the distin- 
guished Senator showed us what it really 
constituted and what we are debating 
today—another Vietnam in Southeast 
Asia, which none of us wanted, hawk or 
dove. At that time, we had the pressures 
from the executive department, with the 
officers of the American Legion, and the 
VFW calling us all Communists, with the 
leadership on the other side—now na- 
tional chairman of his party—going 
down to my State, saying that the actual 
introduction of such an amendment was 
not only an affront to him as a veteran 
but was also an affront to him as an 
American. And 7 weeks later he voted for 
it. But that is history. 

What really occurred in that 7 weeks? 
Many people think we wasted 7 weeks. I 
am of the opinion that we brought 
Stability to the country in that T-week 
period. If we had voted, we would have 
had 51 Senators, after the week of May 
8—whether or not to support the Com- 
mander in Chief, whether or not to get 
another Gulf of Tonkin, and we would 
have had another Gulf of Tonkin. We 
would have supported the Commander in 
Chief, as I was prepared to do. I listened. 
I was one of that group of Senators who 
changed in judgment, hawk that I am, to 
realize the issue involved. 
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The Senator would not have received a 
majority vote. But this was extended de- 
bate, exercising the deliberative nature 
of this body and the facets under rule 
XXXII, to bring the truth to the American 
people, to bring the American people to 
their senses, and to reinstill confidence 
in representative government. 

If there is one reason why we do not 
have as many riots, as many burnings, 
and as many campus disorders today as 
we have had during the past 10 years, it 
is that 7-week period when the young 
leadership of this Nation could come to 
Washington, could talk to their Senators, 
could be heard, and realized that we were 
not pellmell for hell and just going 
down the road with whatever the Execu- 
tive wished. I think it is very salutary, 
and that is what we are pleading for. 

The Senator is talking about a logjam, 
with all kinds of legislation and issues 
comings up in the last 3 weeks. But that is 
not what really has caused the loss of 
respect for the Senate. Getting on with 
the business? What does the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho mean when 
he says that? Does he mean hurry up and 
get a vote? 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan said, “Why cannot we consider it?” 
We are, We are considering it now. He 
knows that. We are not blocking any- 
thing from being considered. We are dis- 
cussing the merits of this thing. But we 
are fearful, due to the rulings of the 
Chair, with a 51 vote and already a ma- 
jority. He and I know that, and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho knows that, and it is 
begging the question. 

We are not blocking consideration. It 
is not undemocratic. We are really try- 
ing to protect the Senate as an institu- 
tion, its integrity as a legislative body— 
different, if you please, from the House 
of Representatives; different, if you 
please, from any other form of govern- 
ment. While the youngest of govern- 
ments, we are the oldest of democracies. 
And why? Because of rule XXII and the 
unique nature of the U.S. Senate. 
Therein, I think, is the issue—whether 
or not we are going to have any indi- 
vidual rights, and minority views. 

We have not blocked them. Look at 
history. One time, 7 weeks was used to 
try to hurry a vote at first and then to 
hold up a vote in the end, and they com- 
pletely flipped over because they could 
not get a majority. The other time, 7 
weeks was used, first to hold up the vote 
at the beginning, and then, at the end, 
under the deliberate nature of this body, 
so that we could consider all the ele- 
ments, used it to try to thwart the will 
of the people of this country. Finally, it 
surfaced on a vote on June 30, with a 
July 1 cutoff of the employment there- 
after of troops in Cambodia without the 
approval of Congress. 

So when the Senator from Idaho says 
the people are wrathful, I think they are 
not wrathful about that. They are not 
even concerned with partisan politics. 
They are concerned with all this danc- 
ing around the fire about form and the 
fault of substance. 

The fault is not in the number of 
departments in Government and that 
they must be renamed and reorganized. 
The President of the United States knows 
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that that is not going to happen in the 
next 10 years. He knows that and he is 
kidding the people, to make that sug- 
gestion. Any of us in politics can sit 
down, and I can give various forms and 
various departments in reorganizing 
government. That is not leadership. 
That is not the trouble today. The 
trouble has been consensus government 
of, No. 1, getting 51 percent and laying 
it before you and not even having any 
debate. 

Why are not our colleagues here? 
Because they have made up their minds. 
They are ready to vote, because the TV 
fellow says, “Are you for the southern 
filibuster?” What does the Senator from 
Idaho think the answer is going to be? 
“No, I am not for the southern fili- 
buster.” But I am for the U.S. Senate 
as an institution. 

I wonder what the Senator from Idaho 
really means when he says, “Get on with 
the business.” 

Was that obstructionism under the 
Cooper-Church amendment, for that 7 
weeks? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if I may 
respond—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
South Carolina, in what I would regard 
as a brilliant display of forensic pyro- 
technics, would have us believe that the 
Senator from Idaho has the fair maiden 
of the Senate by the neck and is deter- 
mined to strangle her. He would have us 
believe that I would gag the Senate, pro- 
hibiting extended discussion and debate 
in this body. He would have us believe 
that anyone who does not oppose the 
resolution I have introduced sets him- 
self against the traditional role of the 
Senate in our public life. None of that 
is true. None of it follows from anything 
I have said. 

The distinguished Senator points to 
the logjam at the conclusion of the past 
session, suggesting it was on this basis 
that I have tried to make my case. 
But it is not so. 

The illustration I used was 1917, in a 
national crisis, and the incapacity of the 
Senate to act—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the Senator from 
Idaho will yield at that point. 

Mr, CHURCH. If I may finish—— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator dis- 
cussed the people being wrathful in 1917. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator misunder- 
stood the point I made. The people may 
be perplexed—even disappointed—but I 
do not believe the people are wrathful at 
the Senate today. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Then I misunder- 
stood. I thought the Senator said that if 
we did not do this, that the other is go- 
ing to happen that we were going to 
majority rule. 

Mr. CHURCH. I was talking of the 
historical situation that occurred in 
1917, one that could occur again. If his- 
tory teaches us anything, we should take 
its lantern of the past to peer into the 
future. I am going back to 1917 and 
picking up the lantern and using it to 
peer into the future. In 1917, there was 
no limitation on debate. The Senate 
prided itself on having no limitation 
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whatever, but when that condition para- 
lyzed the Senate, in a moment of national 
crisis, the public uproar against the Sen- 
ate was so great that the very men who 
had pledged themselves to preserve the 
right to unlimited debate went scurrying 
for cover and adopted the first limitation 
on the debate in the form of rule XXII. 

Now, having looked back into the past, 
having picked up the lantern, and peer- 
ing now into the future, I say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, that the same 
thing could happen to us again. 

I say to the Senator that the present 
barrier to limiting debate is so high that 
only 8 times in 54 years have we invoked 
it. I think such a barrier is too high. It 
does not follow that I want to substitute 
a barrier that is too low. I am not argu- 
ing for majority cloture. Most Senators 
will not even entertain the notion of ma- 
jority cloture unless, as in 1917, a situa- 
tion develops which will force them to it. 

I plead the case for preserving the 
traditional role of the Senate with as 
much fervor and conviction as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 
I differ with him on how best to safe- 
guard the role of the Senate. I think 
history gives me some evidence for my 
side of the argument. 

Now, Mr. President, suppose we were 
to adopt the three-fifths rule; is the fair 
maiden of the Senate then strangled? 
If we take that rule and apply it, as if it 
had been in effect over the past 54 years, 
we would have invoked cloture 15 times 
instead of eight times in 49 attempts. 
Two out of every three times we could not 
have secured three-fifths of the Senate 
to agree to a limitation on debate. So the 
maiden would remain in good health even 
if, should the Senator from South Caro- 
lina give us the chance to pass judgment, 
the pending resolution were adopted. Yes, 
she will remain in good health—in radi- 
ant health. She will go on talking at 
length, as before. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. One last summary 
point. If we allow this fair maiden of the 
Senate to be seduced by six Senate votes, 
I daresay she will not be virtuous any 
longer. Rather, she will have become im- 
pregnated. How long it will take to de- 
liver 10 or more, I do not know. But, we 
will be back with the 51 to 49 rule. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I just have one comment 
on one point the Senator from South 
Carolina made in his dialog with the 
Senator from Idaho, where he referred 
to this country as having the youngest of 
governments but the oldest of democ- 
racies. 

I think, in fact, we are about the old- 
est unchanged government as well as the 
oldest among democracies. So it is a 
question of academic interpretation here. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Now, Mr. President, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I am now de- 
lighted to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), notwithstanding the requirement 
of the Pastore rule of germaneness. 
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S. 483—INTRODUCTION OF SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE ACT OF 1971 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
June of this year, the Selective Service 
Act expires and Congress must confront 
the complex of controversial issues sur- 
rounding the future of the draft. For 
many, the basic question to be decided 
is whether to continue the draft or to 
establish a volunteer army. For my part 
I continue to believe that a volunteer 
army is not now in the best interests of 
the United States. 

This is not an easy conclusion. Histori- 
cally, the draft was rejected by succeed- 
ing Congresses and Presider.ts and only 
in 1940, when the German Army occupied 
France, did the Congress vote to establish 
the first peacetime draft. The draft re- 
mains unpopular with the public and it 
would be much more comfortable today 
to advocate a volunteer army. 

As I have stated before, I would sup- 
port a volunteer army in peacetime. But 
when, as now, we are engaged in a ma- 
jor war effort, I do not believe a volun- 
teer army is either wise or equitable. 

First, it is inequitable to permit the 
risks of battle to fall only on those less 
affluent Americans who are induced to 
join the Army by the attraction of higher 
military pay. Second, it is unwise to 
insulate from the horrors of war, mid- 
die and upper class Americans who 
might lead the protest against senseless 
foreign adventures. I frankly would ques- 
tion, for example, whether the current 
pressure for deescalation of the Indo- 
china war would be as great if young 
men from every social background were 
not threatened with service in that war. 
Third, when, as now, we have pressing 
budgetary problems and domestic needs, 
I think a volunteer army may be too 
costly. 

I recognize that, because of present 
deferment policies, the present draft sys- 
tem contains many of the inequities of a 
voluntary system. But the draft can be 
made more equitable as the bill I shall in- 
troduce today demonstrates. A wartime 
volunteer army is inherently inequitable. 

There are some who argue that we 
never would have become involved in a 
large-scale war in Indochina, if there had 
been no draft. This is sheer speculation. 
The one certain fact is that we are in 
Indochina now, and the process for de- 
a who shall serve there must be 

Some suggest that if the draft were 
ended, American involvement in Indo- 
china would lave come to a grinding 
halt. This too is speculation. In any event 
if the Congress wishes to end the war, it 
can do so by legislation directly aimed 
at that goal—such as last year’s Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment. 

I wish to emphasize that the cost of 
moving to a volunteer army is at least 
$3.2 billion in the first year. When the 
Nation must resolve the despair of the 
ghetto, and clean the filth from its air 
and its rivers, I sharply question whether 
a volunteer army, even if desirable, 
should rank so high on our list of na- 
tional priorities. The $3.2 billion addi- 
tional cost would be greater than the 
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total Federal support for elementary and 
secondary education in fiscal 1971. It is 
three times greater than the total Fed- 
eral expenditures for law enforcement 
and the fight against crime. It is six 
times greater than the Federal expendi- 
tures for control of air and water pollu- 
tion. When we are no longer spending 
billions of dollars in the madness of the 
Indochina war, we will be better able to 
afford a volunteer army. 

However, there is one advantage to the 
concept of the volunteer Army as pro- 
posed by Senators HATFIELD and GOLD- 
WATER which appears to me immediately 
desirable. It provides greater congres- 
sional control over military adventures 
by the Executive since it would deprive 
the President of the power to call up un- 
limited manpower through the draft. In- 
stead, it would require the President to 
come to the Congress to reinstate a draft. 

I believe, however, that the same bene- 
fit of congressional control can also be 
assured under a draft system. In my bill, 
I would restrict the number of inductees 
to 150,000 men for each of the 2 years 
of the proposed draft extension. This 
would be slightly higher than the De- 
fense Department budget estimate of 
125,000 as their upper limit on the num- 
ber of men that would have to be drafted 
during the next fiscal year to meet its 
manpower needs, By setting a specific 
ceiling on inductees, which can only be 
raised by joint congressional resolution, 
we would reinstate an important aspect 
of congressional control. 

The draftee ceiling would not hamper 
the President’s ability to conduct foreign 
policy since he has immediate control 
over all those already in the armed sery- 
ices and the Reserves. Also, since the 
timelag between induction and combat 
readiness is 5 to 6 months, the necessity 
of coming back to the Congress for ac- 
tion would not directly affect the Presi- 
dent’s ability to respond to an immediate 
crisis. More important, this action would 
reinstate the intent of the Founders of 
this Republic when they specified in 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution: 
“The Congress shall have the power—to 
raise and support armies.” They believed 
that the responsibility lay with the Con- 
gress rather than the President, and I 
believe that much of our difficulty during 
the recent involvement of the United 
States in Indochina has resulted from 
our permitting a distortion in the bal- 
ance between executive and congres- 
sional responsibilities in this area. 

The primary purpose of the bill I am 
introducing today is draft reform. Such 
reform is necessary for as long as we 
continue the draft. It is necessary if we 
move to a voluntary army: Because even 
then, a standby draft will be required. 

Over the past 30 years, the movement 
for draft reform rarely has achieved 
organized public support. But the var- 
ious elements in Congress and in the 
larger society coalesced and began to 
gether momentum as the monthly draft 
calls increased during the Vietnam war. 
It became clear to many Members of 
Congress and to much of the Nation that 
our draft system had basic and glaring 
defects. 


It permitted many registrants, in gen- 
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eral the more educated and the more 
affluent, to escape service altogether 
through a variety of student and occupa- 
tional deferments. 

Local draft boards had such enor- 
mous discretion in making classification 
decisions that there was a complete lack 
of national uniformity. A busdriver in 
San Francisco might be deferred but one 
ir Boston would not. A teacher in Peoria 
might be deferred while one in Chicago 
would face the draft. 

It relied on a selective service organi- 
zation which did not always have the 
expertise or manpower to deal with its 
broadened responsibilities. 

It denied registrants basic procedural 
safeguards. 

These were just a few of the defects 
that caused me to join with Senators 
and others t call for reform when the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, the successor to the 1940’s Selective 
Training and Service Act, was due to 
expire on June 30, 1967. Then the Con- 
gress was called upon to make either a 
simple extension or an extension and 
revision before that date. Preliminary 
hearings were held by the House Armed 
Services Committee in June 1966, at 
which I and others urged a eomprehen- 
sive reform of the law, to include a 
random selection system, uniform stand- 
ards and restricted deferments. 

In July 1966, President Johnson ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Commission 
on Selective Service, chaired by former 
U.S. Assistant Attorney General Burke 
Marshall, to make a thorough public 
study of draft reform. The chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Mendel Rivers, appointed a civilian advi- 
sory panel on military manpower pro- 
curement, chaired by retired Army Gen. 
Mark Clark, for a similar purpose. 

Following these two reports, the Pres- 
ident on March 6, 1967, sent to the Con- 
gress his message on selective service. 
This message recommended adoption, 
either legislatively or by Executive ac- 
tion, of most of the major reforms pro- 
posed by the Marshall commission. Ear- 
lier I had introduced in the Senate a 
concurrent resolution—on February 23, 
1967—-which would have declared it to 
be the sense of the Congress that these 
reforms were necessary and that the 
President should institute them by Exec- 
utive action. 

During March, April, and May 1967, 
three congressional committees held 
hearings on draft reform: the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty; the Senate Armed 
Services Committee; and the House 
Armed Services Committee. The hearing 
in the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty, which it was my 
privilege to chair, concerned themselves 
with the manpower implications of selec- 
tive service; the other hearings were con- 
cerned more directly with the military 
implications. 

On May 4, 1967, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee reported out an ex- 
tension and revision of the draft law. 
This bill would have left wide discre- 
tionary authority with the President to 
institute the reforms recommended both 
by the Marshall commission and the 
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President himself, and it explicitly en- 
dorsed many of them. The Senate passed 
this bill on May 11, 1967. 

Unfortunately the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee greatly changed the 
Senate-passed bill, adding many punitive 
and restrictive provisions. The House 
adopted its committee’s bill with little 
change, on May 25, 1967. Virtually all of 
these provisions were adopted in the 
Senate-House conference, and this con- 
ference bill was accepted by the Senate 
on June 14 by a vote of 72 to 23. I was 
strongly opposed to accepting the con- 
ference bill. In light of the suggestion by 
some individuals that it would be un- 
patriotic to vote against any draft bills, 
while fighting was going on in Vietnam, 
I think it was some measure of Senate 
feeling that 23 Senators voted against 
the conference report. The House accept- 
ed the conference bill on June 20, 1967, 
and it was signed by the President in this 
form on June 30, 1967, the day it was 
due to expire. 

But precisely because this bill did not 
make any of the badly needed reforms, 
and, in fact, made the draft law more re- 
strictive and punitive, there have been 
subsequent efforts to change it. In Feb- 
ruary 1968, I introduced a bill which 
would have completely revised the draft 
law, instituting a random selection sys- 
tem, drafting the youngest first, and ac- 
cepting the other basic reforms recom- 
mended by the Marshall commission. 
Also, in February 1968, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practices 
and Procedures held hearings on a bill 
to afford draft registrants the right to 
be present at proceedings affecting them, 
and to have counsel present. Neither my 
bill nor the right to counsel bill was en- 
acted. 

In February 1969, I again introduced a 
bill to institute a random selection sys- 
tem and adopt the other reforms rec- 
ommended by the Marshall commission. 
The need for reforms was substantiated 
by extensive hearings held by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Procedures, of which I am chairman, in 
the fall of 1969. 

Seven days of testimony by expert wit- 
nesses as well as the responses from 4,000 
questions sent to the local boards and 
State directors showed once again the 
inequities of deferment policies which 
favored the more affluent Americans. In 
early 1970, the subcommittee issued a 
study of the Selective Service System 
which in addition to recommending 
structural reforms and changes in de- 
ferment policy called for new proce- 
dural safeguards for registrants. 

As a result of these pressures for re- 
form, some significant changes in the 
Selective Service System have been made. 
In 1968, graduate student deferments 
were abolished by Executive order. In 
1969, Congress authorized and the Presi- 
dent implemented a random selection 
system. In 1970, occupational deferments 
were eliminated by Executive order. It is 
with great pride and sense of accom- 
plishment, that those of us who have 
labored long for an end to the most bla- 
tant inequities of the Selective Service 
System, witnessed these changes. I 
welcome the recent recommendations of 
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the President concerning a national call 
and an end to undergraduate defer- 
ments. However, even with these addi- 
tions the task of reform is still not com- 
plete. That is why today I am introduc- 
ing a comprehensive new selective serv- 
ice reform. 

Let me summarize its major provi- 
sions: 

First, my bill would make the random 
selection system by which the youngest 
are drafted first as a legislative rather 
than merely as an administrative re- 
quirement. 

Second, it alters the existing lottery by 
requiring that calls for induction be made 
on a national basis. 

Third, it would eliminate all new stu- 
dent deferments beyond high school, al- 
though it would not affect undergrad- 
uates who now hold deferments. 

Fourth, it would abolish all occupa- 
tional deferments as a statutory require- 
ment. 

Fifth, it broadens the definition of con- 
secientious objectors to conform to the 
recent Supreme Court decision of Welsh 
v. U.S., 398, U.S. 333. 

Sixth, it restores the role of the Justice 
Department in reviewing conscientious 
objector cases. 

Seventh, it affords new legal rights to 
registrants including the right to coun- 
sel and the right to present witnesses at 
all selective service proceedings. 

Eighth, it legislatively prohibits use of 
the draft as a punishment for protest 
activities by limiting the definition of 
draft delinquency. 

Ninth, it eliminates previous statutory 
restrictions on judicial review of ques- 
tions of law regarding classification pro- 
ceedings. 

Tenth, it reorganizes the Selective 
Service System along the lines recom- 
mended by the Marshall Commission. 

Eleventh, it requires that all selective 
service officials be civilians, as recom- 
mended by the Marshall Commission. 

Twelfth, it prohibits discrimination of 
any kind in the makeup of any selective 
service panels which determine an in- 
dividual’s draft status. 

Thirteenth, it calls for a thorough pub- 
lic study of a national service corps, in 
which individuals seeking nonmilitary 
service might fulfill their obligation of 
service to the Nation. 

Fourteenth, it calls for a thorough 
public study of military youth oppor- 
tunity schools, which would offer special 
educational and physical assistance to 
those falling below induction standards 
who desired to volunteer for military 
duty. 

Fifteenth, it calls for a thorough public 
study of the ramifications of granting 
amnesty to those young men who were 
convicted for refusing induction or who 
fied the country rather than face the 
draft. 

Sixteenth, it calls for a thorough pub- 
lic study of all aspects of the issue of 
selective conscientious objectors. 

The changes I have summarized are 
the major reforms in my bill and because 
certain of them are particularly far- 
reaching, I would like to discuss them 
in detail. 
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DRAFT LOTTERY 


As a longtime supporter of random se- 
lection, I applauded the President's 
speedy initiation of a draft lottery fol- 
lowing Congress’ action in removing the 
previous restriction in November 1969. 
However, I believe the lottery can be 
improved. 

The call of inductees should be on a 
national basis so that everyone with the 
same lottery number would be called at 
the same time. Under the present local 
quota system, a young man with a num- 
ber of 195 may be drafted in Worcester, 
Mass. But if he lived in a neighboring 
town with a different draft board he 
might never be called. Last year, the 
range of numbers went from 166 in some 
towns to a high of 195. 

DEFERMENTS 

This bill abolishes the undergraduate 
deferment although permitting a stu- 
dent now receiving an undergraduate 
deferment to retain it until he completes 
his undergraduate studies. I have argued 
that student deferments are grossly in- 
equitable. Seventy-six percent of college 
students come from families whose in- 
come is above the median. In wartime, 
it is patently unfair that these wealthier 
registrants should be permitted to stand 
on the sidelines while their less affluent 
contemporaries face death on the bat- 
tlefield. 

But even in peacetime, I can see no 
reason why college students alone should 
be permitted to pursue their life plans 
without any interruption while all other 
young men must have their personal 
lives and their careers interrupted by 
military service. 

Our experiences in World War II and 
Korea demonstrate that the problems 
created by an interruption of college ed- 
ucation can be overcome, particularly if 
Congress provides GI education benefits. 
Thus, there is no overriding national in- 
terest in permitting college deferments, 
whether in peacetime or in wartime. 

CONSCIBNTIOUS OBJECTORS 

In Welsh v. The United States, 398 U.S. 
333, the Supreme Court interpreted our 
present conscientious objector laws to 
mean that any registrant shall be ex- 
empted from combatant training and 
service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. If by reason of religious 
beliefs or by reason of moral or ethical 
beliefs which are held with the strength 
of traditional religious convictions, he is 
conscientiously opposed to participation 
in war in any form. I believe the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation was constitution- 
ally required and I believe that the stat- 
ute should now be rewritten to conform 
to the Court’s interpretation. This will 
permit selective service officials to prop- 
erly assess an individual registrant’s 
claim that he is a conscientious objector. 

Treatment of conscientious objectors 
has been unequal throughout the coun- 
try as testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practices and the 
Marshall Commission demonstrated. 
Some State systems simply do not agree 
with the congressional position on con- 
scientious objectors and refuse to confer 
that status on qualified registrants. My 
bill would help establish greater uni- 
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formity by requiring the Justice Depart- 
ment to play a key role in cases where 
conscientious objector status has been 
denied. 

PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS 

Under the current Selective Service 
System, registrants have neither the 
the right to counsel nor the right to 
present witnesses in classification pro- 
ceedings. Yet, a lawyer and witnesses 
often are required to present the legal 
and factual basis for a registrant’s claim 
to conscientious objector status or a 
hardship deferment. 

Under my bill, registrants are accorded 
the right of a personal appearance, the 
right to present witnesses and the right 
to a lawyer at every stage of the classifi- 
cation process. 

It has been argued that extending these 
rights to registrants would greatly com- 
plicate the task of the Selective Service 
System and cause lengthy delays. How- 
ever, with the establishment of a lottery 
system from a pool of 19-year-olds and 
the elimination of most deferments, the 
Selective Service System will have more 
time to concentrate on protecting due 
process in the fewer classification de- 
cisions which remain. When the nation 
threatens a citizen with the possibility 
of loss of life or liberty, then surely all 
of the due process guarantees of the 
Constitution must be afforded him. 

DRAFT AS PUNISHMENT 


I am opposed to using the draft as 
punishment for those who engage in ac- 
tivities protesting either the Vietnam 
war or the draft itself. If a protestor has 
in fact taken part in illegal activity, then 
he should be prosecuted under the law’s 
criminal provisions. If found guilty, he 
should be punished accordingly. But un- 
der no circumstances, do I see any justi- 
fication for local draft boards to reclas- 
sify protestors and subject them to im- 
mediate induction for their protest. The 
Supreme Court adopted this position in 
Gutknecht v. U.S. 396 U.S. 295. My bill 
would conform the statute to the Su- 
preme Court decision by prohibiting the 
use of the draft as punishment. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


My bill would permit judicial review of 
classification proceedings as to questions 
of law by eliminating section 10(b) (3) 
of the 1967 law. This section foreclosed 
judicial review of classification decisions 
except as a defense in a criminal pro- 
ceeding or except in a habeas corpus 
proceeding after induction. Permitting 
an expanded judicial review would not 
unduly hamper the work of the Selective 
Service System, particularly since the 
number of deferments has been sharply 
reduced. 

DRAFT SYSTEM REORGANIZATION 

My bill incorporates the recommenda- 
tions of the Marshall Commission re- 
garding reorganization of the Selective 
Service System, as follows: 

A national office, similar to that now 
existing; 

A series of regional offices, perhaps 
eight in number, corresponding for na- 
tional security reasons to the eight re- 
gions of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning; 
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A series of area offices, numbering 300 
to 500, corresponding to the 231 stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas, the 
149 cities over 25,000 outside these 
SMSA’s, with at least one area office in 
every State; 

Appeals boards operating contiguous 
to these three types of offices. 

Under this plan, registration and 
classification would be handled at the 
aree offices. Local boards would be re- 
tained, but their function would be 
changed. The local boards would become 
the registrant’s court of first appeal, and 
they would have the authority to sustain 
or overturn classifications made in the 
area offices. This insures that the great 
strength of the local boards—a group of 
citizens divorced from the Federal sys- 
tem—would be applied where it is most 
critical. 

This new structure will increase the 
likelihood that the draft law will be ad- 
ministered not by rules of discretion, but 
by rules of law. 

LOCAL BOARD DISCRIMINATION 

Before the current draft law was en- 
acted in 1967, local board members were 
all men. The present law prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex; but it 
says nothing about discrimination on 
racial grounds. 

Consequently, it is not surprising to 
see that 97 percent of all local board 
members in 1966 were white, while only 
3 percent of the 16,632 board members 
were Negro, Spanish, Puerto Rican, ori- 
ental, or Indian. However, the following 
year, some 16 percent of all inductees 
were from these ethnic minorities. 

Although since 1966, some progress has 
been made, 1969 figures still showed 
black representation on the local boards 
at 6 percent while their representation 
in the total population was 12 percent. 

My bill requires the membership of all 
local boards to represent all elements of 
the public it serves. My bill also prohib- 
its discrimination based on sex, race, 
creed, or color. 

I believe that the question of a na- 
tional service alternative to military 
service when world tensions lessen might 
be a desirable national policy. However, 
there is a need to explore questions of 
length of service, wage levels, and other 
factors relating to equity if we are to 
permit a national service such as the 
Peace Corps or Teacher Corps to be an 
alternative to the military. For these 
reasons, I believe we should have a pub- 
lic study of this also. My bill would re- 
quire it, and the President would have 
to submit his report to the Congress in 
1 year. 

MILITARY YOUTH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 


Consistent with the legitimate desire 
to increase the incidence of voluntarism, 
I believe we must look more closely as 
ways to achieve the best use of all of 
the Nation’s manpower resources. Al- 
though some 2 million men reach draft 
age each year, our military manpower 
needs now call for only about 150,000 as 
draftees. However, another 600,000 men 
are found to be unqualified for service 
because of their inability to meet mini- 
mum physical and mental standards for 
active duty. It is estimated that there 
are more than 5 million men between 
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the ages of 18 and 34 who are unfit for 
military service. 

The Marshall Commission studied the 
implications of these truly “alarming 
statistics” and concluded that they re- 
flect weaknesses within our society and 
directly affect the national security. The 
Department of Defense responded to this 
situation in 1966 by instituting Project 
One Hundred Thousand. 

By accepting men who otherwise would 
have been disqualified because of mental 
qualifications or easily correctable physi- 
cal defects and providing them extra 
tutorial and training assistance, a sub- 
stantial number have successfully com- 
pleted basic training. A total of 275,000 
men have been accepted into the program 
through December 1969 who otherwise 
would have been disqualified. In the first 
2 years of the program, some 162,600 
men were accepted and 96 percent suc- 
cessfully completed basic training. More 
than 60 percent went on to receive train- 
ing in technical specialities which will 
permit them to return to civilian life 
after military service with useful and 
marketable skills. 

Unfortunately, thousands of young 
men still are rejected each year and re- 
main in civilian life unable to compete 
effectively and prey to the frustrations 
of all those who are isolated from the 
mainstream of a society. 

My bill would require the Secretary of 
Defense, in consultation with the Secre- 
taries of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to study and investigate the 
feasibility of establishing military youth 
opportunity schools. These schools could 
build on the successful experience of 
Project one hundred thousand adding to 
the number of men who would be eligi- 
ble for military service, but just as im- 
portant, adding to the pool of talented 
and capable men within the Nation. 

AMNESTY STUDY 

One of the most difficult public policy 
issues facing the Congress today involves 
the thousands of young Americans who 
fied the country or accepted conviction 
rather than face the draft. Students 
place this issue on the same high level 
of moral concern that determines their 
views about Vietnam, about civil rights, 
about the draft, and about the quality of 
American life. 

The number of our young men now 
living outside this country is uncertain. 
They face criminal prosecution with a 
sentence up to 5 years and a fine up to 
$10,000 should they ever return home. 
Some 4,000 have decided to stand trial, 
as did Thoreau, and accept the conse- 
quences of their opposition to the war. 
Many are serving Federal prison sen- 
tences. In the past, this Nation has been 
magnanimous enough to grant amnesty 
following a war. President Andrew John- 
son decreed amnesty in 1868 to the 
southerners and President George Wash- 
ington did the same in the 18th century 
o those involved in the Whisky Rebel- 
lion. 

We must ask whether following the 
conclusion of the Indochina war, we 
shall have a permanent band of exiles 
who cannot return to the United States 
because they would have to face criminal 
prosecution for acts long past. We also 
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must consider the equity of permitting 
amnesty during the war when thousands 
of young men who did not leave the 
country or avoid the draft have fought 
and died in Vietnam. 

These are complex issues that cannot 
be simply answered. It would be ex- 
tremely helpful to the Congress if we 
received the thoughts of a special com- 
mission on this subject. My bill would 
require the President to establish the 
study and to report its conclusions to 
the Congress within 6 months. 

SELECTIVE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


A substantial proportion of those 
Americans who have chosen exile or pris- 
on in the face of induction are not op- 
posed to all wars. But they would accept 
those consequences rather than fight in 
a war which they regard as immoral. 
Although there are serious philosophical 
and administrative problems if we were 
to consider granting an exemption to 
persons who oppose a particular war, I 
believe that Congress and the President 
should at least consider the question. 

I would emphasize that selective con- 
scientious objector’s would not need to 
be exempted from all military service, 
but only from direct participation in the 
war they oppose. However, even this lim- 
ited exemption might severely impair the 
effectiveness and the morale of the Armed 
Forces. Furthermore unless every regis- 
trant’s claim was taken at face value, 
selective conscientious objector exemp- 
tions might present insuperable burdens 
for the Selective Service System. These 
are the issues which a study would con- 
sider. My bill would require such a study 
by the President and a report to Congress 
within 6 months. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I believe that my bill 
completes the work of draft reform begun 
by the initiation of random selection and 
the abolition of occupational deferments. 
It creates a draft system which as far 
as practicable is equitable, uniform and 
procedurally fair. I believe this draft sys- 
tem must remain in effect for at least 
the next 2 years and that it should pro- 
vide the guideposts for any standby draft 
we establish in the future. 

My bill also increases congressional 
control over the conduct of foreign affairs 
by placing a ceiling on the number of 
persons the President can induct without 
further congressional action. This pro- 
vision should receive the support of con- 
gressional proponents of the volunteer 
army legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill I am introducing to- 
day be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
REeEcorD. as requested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The bill (S. 483) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 to pro- 
vide for a fair and random system of 
selecting persons for induction into mili- 
tary service, to provide for the uniform 
application of Selective Service policies, 
to raise the incidence of volunteers in 
military service, and for other purposes, 
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introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
8. 483 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Selective Service 
Act of 1971.” 


TITLE I—PURPOSE AND DEFINTIONS 


Sec. 101. Short Title 

Sec. 102. Findings and Declaration of Purpose 
Sec. 103. Definitions 

Sec. 104. Saving Provision 

Sec. 105. Effective Date 


TITLE II—SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Sec. 201. Organization 

Sec, 202. Emergency Medical Care 

Sec. 203, Penalties 

Sec. 204. Nonapplicability of Certain Laws 

Sec. 205. Selection 

Sec. 206. Authority to order Reserve Compo- 
nents to Active Federal Service 


TITLE IlI—THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


. 801. Registration 
. Classification, Training, and Sery- 
ice 
. Procedural Rights 
. Induction; Limitations 
. Length of Service 
. Enlistment 
. Pay and Allowances 
. Decrease in Period of Service 
. Medical and Dental Officers 
. Exemptions from Registration, 
Training, and Service 
. Veterans’ Exemptions 
. Reserve Components Exemptions 
. Officers’ Training; Officials; Min- 
isters of Religion 
. Student and Apprentice Defer- 
ments 
. Conscientious Objectors 
. Duration of Exemptions or Defer- 
ment 
. Minority Discharges 
. Moral Standards 
< Sole Suriving Son 
. Bounties; Substitutes; Purchases 
of Release 
. Reemployment 
. Right To Vote 
. Civil Relief 
. Notice of Title, Voluntary Enlist- 
ments 
. Repeal of Conflicting Laws; 
propriations 
. Aliens 
TITLE IV—-MISCELLANEOUS 
. 401, Military Youth Opportunity 
Schools 
. 402. National Service Corps Study 
. 403. Amnesty Study 
. 404. Selective Conscientious Objector 
Study 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 
“Selective Service Act.” 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress finds that the 
maintenance of an adequate armed force is 
essential to the security of the United States. 

(b) The Congress further finds that so 
long as all eligible persons are not required to 
serve in the Armed Forces, those who are 
required to serve should be selected under 
a system which is fair, just, and adequate to 
meet the needs of the national defense and 
at the same time consistent with the en- 
hancement of an effective national economy. 

(c) The Congress further finds that the 
military manpower needs of the Nation 
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should be met to as high a degree as practi- 
cable by reliance upon voluntary accessions 
to military duty. 

(d) The Congress further finds that civil- 
fan personnel shall be used wherever prac- 
tical In noncombat positions within the mill- 
tary establishment, and that women should 
be encouraged to serve both in the Armed 
Forces and in civilian positions in support of 
such forces. 

(e) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to establish procedures for the fair and 
equitable selection of qualified young men 
to meet the continuing military manpower 
needs of the Nation, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. When used in this title— 

(a) The term “between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six” shall refer to men who have 
attained the eighteenth anniversary of the 
day of their birth and who have not attained 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the day of 
their birth; and other terms designating dif- 
ferent age groups shall be construed in a 
similar manner. 

(b) The term “United States”, when used 
in a geographical sense, means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

(c) The term “Armed Forces” includes the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard. 

(ad) The term “district court of the United 
States” includes the courts of the United 
States for the territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

(e) The term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System. 

(£) (1) The term “duly ordained minister 
of religion” means a person who has been 
ordained, in accordance with the ceremonial 
ritual, or discipline of a church, religious 
sect, or organization established on the basis 
of a community of faith and belief, doctrines 
and practices of a religious character, to 
preach and to teach the doctrines of such 
church, sect, or organization and to adminis- 
ter the rites and ceremonies thereof in public 
worship, and who as his regular and custom- 
ary vocation preaches and teaches the prin- 
ciples of religion and administers the ordi- 
nances of public worship as embodied in the 
creed or principles of such church, sect, or 
organization, 

(2) The term “regular minister of religion” 
means one who as his customary vocation 
preaches and teaches the principles of re- 
ligion of a church, a religious sect, or organi- 
zation of which he is a member, without 
having been formally ordained as a minister 
of religion, and who is recognized by such 
church, sect, or organization as a regular 
minister. 

(3) The term “regular or duly ordained 
minister of religion” does not include a per- 
son who irregularly or incidentally preaches 
and teaches the principles of religion of a 
church, religious sect, or organization and 
does not include any person who may have 
been duly ordained a minister in accordance 
with the ceremonial, rite, or discipline of a 
church, religious sect, or organization, but 
who does not regularly, as a vocation, teach 
and preach the principles of religion and ad- 
minister the ordinances of public worship, as 
embodied in the creed of principles of his 
church, sect, or organization. 

(g) The term “organized unit”, when used 
with respect to a reserve component, means 
& unit in which the members thereof are re- 
quired satisfactorily to participate in sched- 
uled drills and training periods as prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

(h) The term “reserve component of the 
Armed Forces” includes, unless the context 
otherwise requires, the federally recognized 
National Guard of the United States, the fed- 
erally recognized Air National Guard of the 
United States, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
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Regular Army Reserve, the Air Force Reserve, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the Naval Re- 
serve, the Marine Corps Reserve, and the 
Coast Guard Reserve, and shall include, in 
addition to the foregoing, the Public Health 
Service Reserve when serving with the Armed 
Forces. 
SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 104. Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to amend any provision of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495). 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 105. This title shall become effective 
immediately. 


TITLE Il—SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 201. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
in the executive branch of the Government 
an agency to be known as the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and a Director of Selective Serv- 
ice who shall be the head thereof. 

(2) The Selective Service System shall be 
composed of (A) the National Selective Serv- 
ice System Office, to be located in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; (B) eight regional 
headquarters distributed throughout the 
United States; and (C) such area offices, ap- 
peal boards, and other agencies as are here- 
after provided, 

(3) The Director shall be appointed by the 
President for a term of six years, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall not 
be eligible for more than two terms. 

(4) The Director and all other officers and 
employees of the Selective Service System 
shall be civilians. 

(5) The Selective Service System shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, utilize au- 
tomatic data processing equipment in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title. 

(6) The functions of the Office of Selective 
Service Records (established by the Act of 
March 31, 1947) and of the Director of the 
Office of Selective Service Records are hereby 
transferred to the Selective Service System 
and the Director of Selective Service, re- 
spectively. The personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances (available or to be 
made available) of appropriations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds of the Office of Selec- 
tive Service Records are hereby transferred 
to the Selective Service System. The Office of 
Selective Service Records shall cease to exist 
upon the taking of effect of the provisions of 
this title: Provided, That, effective upon the 
termination of this title and notwithstand- 
ing such termination in other respects, (A) 
the said Office of Selective Service Records 
is hereby reestablished on the same basis and 
with the same functions as obtained prior to 
the effective date of this title, (B) said re- 
established Office shall be responsible for 
liquidating any other outstanding affairs of 
the Selective Service System, and (C) the 
personnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances (available or to be made available) 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds of the Selective Service System shall 
be transferred to such reestablished Office of 
Selective Service Records. 

(b) The President is authorized— 

(1) to prescribe the necessary rules and 
oo to carry out the provisions of this 
title; 

(2) to appoint a regional director for the 
Selective Service System for each regional 
headquarters, who shall be in immediate 
charge of the regional headquarters; to em- 
ploy such number of officials as may be nec- 
essary for the administration of the national 
and of the several regional headquarters and 
area offices of the Selective Service System; 

(3) to create and establish one or more 
area offices in each State with an area of 
jurisdiction to be established by the Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service on a population 
basis. Each area office shall consist of an 
area director, assisted by appropriate staff. 
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Each area director shall have the power 
within the respective jurisdiction of such an 
area office to hear and determine, in strict 
conformity with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President, and subject to 
a right of appeal to the local board and from 
the local board to the appeal boards herein 
authorized, all questions or claims with re- 
spect to inclusion for, or examination or de- 
ferment from training and service under this 
title, of all individuais within the jurisdic- 
tion of such area offices, together with such 
other duties as may be assigned under this 
title; and 

(4) to create and establish within the Se- 
lective Service System local boards as well as 
such other agencies of appeal, as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. Each 
local board shall function in conjunction 
with an area office as provided in section 
24(b) (3) of this title and shall consist of 
three or more members. The local board 
shall, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the President, and under appropriate 
precedents have the power within the juris- 
diction of such area office to hear and deter- 
mine appeals from the decisions of an area 
director subject to the right of further ap- 
peal to the appeal boards herein authorized 
and all other questions relating to inclusion 
for, or exemption or deferment from, train- 
ing and service arising under this title. 
There shall be not less than one appeal 
board, together with such additional sepa- 
rate panels thereof as may be prescribed by 
the President, located within the area of 
each regional headquarters of the Selective 
Service System. The decision of such appeal 
boards shall be final in cases before them on 
appeal unless modified or changed by the 
President. 

(c) No citizen shall be denied membership 
in any component of the Selective Service 
System established pursuant to this section 
on account of race, color, creed, or sex. Gom- 
position of the membership on local and 
appeal boards shall represent, as far as prac- 
ticable, all elements of the public which the 
board serves. No citizen shall serve on any 
such component for more than twenty-five 
years, or after he has attained the age of 
sixty-five years. 

(d) No person who is an officer, member, 
agent, or employee of the Office of Selective 
Service Records, or the Selective Service 
System, or of any local board or appeal board 
or other agency of such Office or System, 
shall be excepted from registration or de- 
ferred or exempted from training and serv- 
ice, as provided for in this title, by reason 
of his status as such officer, member, agent, 
or employee. 

(e) The President is authorized— 

(1) to appoint pursuant to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, and to classify 
and pay pursuant to the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates, such officers, agents, 
and employees as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title: Pro- 
vided, That their compensation may be fixed 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title. 

(2) to utilize the services of any or all 
departments and any and all officers or 
agents of the United States, and to accept 
the services of all officers and agents of the 
several States, territories, and possessions, 
and subdivisions thereof, and the District of 
Columbia, and of private welfare organiza- 
tions, in the execution of this title; 

(3) to purchase such printing, binding, 
and blankbook work from public, commer- 
cial, or private printing establishments or 
binderies upon orders placed by the Public 
Printer or upon waivers issued in accordance 
with section 12 of the Printing Act approved 
January 12, 1895, as amended, and to obtain 
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by purchase, loan, or gift such equipment 
and supplies for the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title, with or without 
advertising or formal contract; 

(4) to prescribe eligibility, rules, and 
regulations governing the parole for service 
in the Armed Forces, or for any other special 
service established pursuant to this title, or 
any person convicted of a violation of any 
of the provisions of this title; 

(5) subject to the availability of funds 
appropriated for such purpose, to procure 
such space as he may deem n to carry 
out the provisions of this title and Public 
Law 26, Eightieth Congress, approved March 
31, 1947, by lease pursuant to existing stat- 
utes, except that the provisions of the Act 
of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as amended 
by section 15 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (47 
Stat. 1517; 40 U.S.C, 278a), shall not apply 
to any lease entered into under the authority 
of this title; 

(6) subject to the availability of funds ap- 
propriated for such purposes, to determine 
the location of such additional temporary in- 
stallations as he may deem essential; to uti- 
lize and enlarge such existing installations; 
to construct, install, and equip, and to com- 
plete the construction, installation, and 
equipment of such buildings, structures, util- 
ities, and appurtenances (including the nec- 
essary grading and removal, repair or re- 
modeling of existing structures and installa- 
tions), as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title; and, in order to ac- 
complish the purpose of this title, to acquire 
lands, and rights pertaining thereto, or other 
interests therein, for temporary use thereof, 
by donation or lease, and to prosecute con- 
struction thereon prior to the approval of 
the title by the Attorney General as required 
by section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended; 

(7) to delegate any authority vested in 
him under this title, and to provide for the 
subdelegation of any such authority. 

(tf) In the adminstration of this title, 
gifts of supplies, equipment, and voluntary 
services may be accepted. 

(g) The Chief of Finance, United States 
Army, is authorized to act as the fiscal, dis- 
bursing, and accounting agent of the Direc- 
tor in carrying out the provisions of this 
title. 

(h) The Director is authorized to make 
final settlement of individual claims, for 
amounts not exceeding $50, for travel and 
other expenses of uncompensated personnel 
of the Office of Selective Service Records, 
or the Selective Service System, incurred 
while in the performance of official duties, 
without regard to other provisions of law 
governing the travel of civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. 

(i) The Director of Selective Service shall 
submit to the Congress semiannually a writ- 
ten report covering the operation of the Se- 
lective Service System and such report shall 
include, by States, information as to the 
number of persons registered under this Act; 
the number of persons inducted into the 
military service under this Act; the number 
of deferments granted under this Act and the 
basis for such deferments; and such other 
specific kinds of information as the Congress 
may from time to time request. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL CARE 


Sec. 202. Under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President, funds 
available to carry out the provisions of this 
title shall also be available for the payment 
of actual and reasonable expenses of emer- 
gency medical care, including hospitalization, 
of registrants who suffer illness or injury, 
and the transportation, and burial, of the 
remains of registrants who suffer death, while 
acting under orders issued under the provi- 
sions of this title, but such burial expenses 
shall not exceed an amount to be determined 
by the President. 
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PENALTIES 


Sec. 203. (a) Any member of the Selective 
Service System or any other person charged 
as herein provided with the duty of carrying 
out any of the provisions of this title, or the 
rules or regulations made or directions given 
thereunder, who shall knowingly fail or ne- 
giect to perform such duty, and any person 
charged with such duty, or having and ex- 
ercising any authority under said title, rules, 
regulations, or directions who shall know- 
ingly make, or be a party to the making, of 
any false, improper, or incorrect registra- 
tion, classification, physical or mental ex- 
amination, deferment, induction, enrollment, 
or muster, and any person who shall know- 
ingly make, or be a party to the making of, 
any false statement or certificate regarding 
or bearing upon a classification or in support 
of any request for a particular classification, 
for service under the provisions of this title, 
or rules, regulations, or directions made pur- 
suant thereto, or who otherwise evades or re- 
fuses registration or service in the Armed 
Forces or any of the requirements of this 
title, or who knowingly counsels, aids, or 
abets another to refuse or evade registration 
or service in the Armed Forces or any of the 
requirements of this title, or of said rules, 
regulations, or directions, or who in any 
manner shall knowingly fail or neglect or re- 
fuse to perform any duty required of him 
under or in the execution of this title, or 
rules, regulations, or directions made pur- 
suant to this title, or any person or persons 
who shall knowingly hinder or interfere or 
attempt to do so in any way, by force or 
violence or otherwise, with the adminis- 
tration of this title or the rules or regulations 
made pursuant thereto, or who conspires to 
commit any one or more of such offenses, 
shall, upon conyiction in any district court 
of the United States of competent jurisdic- 
tion, be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than five years or a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, or if subject to military or naval 
law may be tried by court martial, and, on 
conviction, shall suffer such punishment as 
a court martial may direct. No person shall be 
tried by court martial in any case arising un- 
der this title unless such person has been 
actually inducted for the training and serv- 
ice prescribed under this title or unless he is 
subject to trial by court martial under laws 
in force prior to the enactment of this title. 
Precedence shall be given by courts to the 
trial of cases arising under this title, and 
such cases shall, upon request of the Attor- 
ney General, be advanced on the docket for 
hearing at the earliest practicable date. 

(b) Any person (1) who knowingly trans- 
fers or delivers to another, for the purpose 
of aiding or abetting the making of any false 
identification or representation, any registra- 
tion certificate, alien’s certificate of nonresi- 
dence, or any other certificate issued pur- 
suant to or prescribed by the provisions of 
this title, or rules or regulations promul- 
gated hereunder; or (2) who, with intent 
that it be used for any purpose of false iden- 
tification or representation, has in his posses- 
sion any such certificate not duly issued to 
him; or (3) who forges, alters, knowingly 
destroys, knowingly mutilates, or in any man- 
ner changes any such certificate or any 
notation duly and validly inscribed there- 
on; or (4) who, with intent that it be used 
for any purpose of false identification or 
representation, photographs, prints, or in any 
manner makes or executes any engraving, 
photograph, print, or impression in the like- 
ness of any such certificate, or any colorable 
imitation thereof; or (5) who has in his 
possession any certificate purporting to be a 
certificate issued pursuant to this title, or 
rules and regulations promulgated here- 
under, which he knows to be falsely made, 
reproduced, forged, counterfeited, or altered; 
or (6) who knowingly violates or evades any 
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of the provisions of this title or rules and 
regulations promulgated pursuant thereto re- 
lating to the issuance, transfer, or possession 
of such certificate, shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not to exceed $10,000 or be imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both. When- 
ever on trial for a violation of this subsection 
the defendant is shown to have or to have 
had possession of any certificate not duly 
issued to him, such possession shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence to establish an 
intent to use such certificate for purposes 
of false identification or representation, un- 
less the defendant explains such possession 
to the satisfaction of the jury. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN LAWS 


Sec. 204. (a) Nothing in section 203, 205, 
or 207 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
or in the second sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 9 of the Act of August 2, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1148), entitled “An Act to prevent 
pernicious political activities’, as amended, 
shall be deemed to apply to any person be- 
cause of his appointment under authority of 
this title or the regulations made pursuant 
thereto as an uncompensated official of the 
Selective Service System, or as an individual 
to conduct hearings on appeals of persons 
claiming exemption from combatant or non- 
combatant training because of conscientious 
objections, or as a member of the National 
Selective Service Appeal Board. 

(b) All functions performed under this 
title shall be excluded from the operation of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
237) except as to the requirements of sec- 
tion 3 of such Act. 


SELECTION 


Sec. 205. (a) The selection of persons for 
training and service will be made in a 


fair and impartial manner from the per- 
sons who are liable for such training and 
service and who at the time of selection are 
registered and classified, but not deferred or 


exempted. 

(b) The order of induction of registrants 
found qualified for induction shall be de- 
termined as follows: 

(1) Selection of persons for induction to 
meet the military manpower needs shall be 
made from persons in the prime selection 
group, after the selection of delinquents and 
volunteers. 

(2) The term “prime selection groups” 
means persons who are liable for training 
and service under this title, and who at the 
time of selection are registered and classified 
and are nineteen years of age and not de- 
ferred or exempted; 

(3) A person shall remain in the prime 
selection group for a period of twelve months, 
unless inducted into the Armed Forces dur- 
ing such period. Any person in a deferred 
status upon reaching the age of nineteen 
shall, upon the termination of such de- 
ferred status, and if qualified, be liable for 
twelve months for induction as a registrant 
within the prime selection group irrespective 
of his actual age, unless he is otherwise de- 
ferred. Any person removed from the prime 
selection group because of a deferment shall 
again be placed in the prime selection group, 
if he otherwise qualifies, whenever such de- 
ferment is terminated. But no person shall 
remain in the prime selection group for any 
period or periods totaling more than twelve 
months, 

(4) The order of call for induction from 
among those persons in the prime selection 
group shall be determined as follows: 

Under such rules and regulations as the 
President shall prescribe— 

(A) the Selective Service System shall pub- 
lish a list of days randomly arranged, cor- 
responding to the days in the year; 

(B) those persons first called from the 
prime selection group for the particular year 
will be those whose day of birth is the same 
as the first day on the list; those next called 
will be those whose day of birth is the sec- 
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ond day on the list; and this procedure shall 
be followed until the particular year’s quota 
is met; 

(C) the Selective Service System shall also 
from time to time publish a list of the letters 
of the alphabet randomly arranged. In the 
event that the procedure described in clause 
(B) Just above does not serve to distinguish 
clearly an order of call as between two or 
more persons, then reference shall be made 
to the list of letters and the first letter of 
the last names of such persons to determine 
such an order of call; and 

(D) the determination of order of call shall 
be made upon a national basis. 

(b) The President shall have the power 
to provide, through appropriate rules and 
regulations, for the orderly transition to the 
random selection system enacted herein from 
any such system already in existence on the 
effective date of this Act. 

(c) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
prohibit the President, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, from. es- 
tablishing a separate and distinct selection 
system for persons found by him to have 
special skills essential to the national de- 
fense. 

(d) There shall be no discrimination 
against any person on account of race, color, 
or creed in the selection of persons for train- 
ing and service under this title or in the 
Interpretation and execution of any provi- 
sion of this title. 

(e) No order for induction shall be issued 
under this title to any person who has not 
attained the age of nineteen years unless 
the President finds that such action is in 
the national interest. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except section 314 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1425), no per- 
son who is qualified in a needed medical, 
dental, or allied specialist category, and 
who is liable for induction under section 4 
of this title, shall be held to be ineligible 
for appointment as a commissioned officer 
of an armed force of the United States on 
the sole ground that he is not a citizen of 
the United States or has not made a declara- 
tion of intent to become a citizen thereof, 
and any such person who is not a citiezn 
of the United States and who is appointed 
as a commissioned officer may, in lieu of the 
oath prescribed by section 1331 of title 5, 
United States Code, take such oath of serv- 
ice and obedience as the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe. 

(g) For the purposes of regulations issued 
under this Act, a delinquent is a person who 
is required to be registered under this Act 
and who fails to perform or who violates any 
duty, with respect to his own status, re- 
quired of him under the provisions of this 
Act and the regulations issued thereunder. 


AUTHORITY TO ORDER RESERVE COMPONENTS TO 
ACTIVE FEDERAL SERVICE 


Sec. 206. Until July 1, 1953, and subject to 
the limitations imposed by section 2 of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, 
the President shall be authorized to order 
into the active military or naval service of 
the United States for a period of not to ex- 
ceed twenty-four consecutive months, with 
or without their consent, any or all members 
and units of any or all Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
retired personnel of the Regular Armed 
Forces. Unless he is sooner released under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
military department concerned, any member 
of the Inactive or Volunteer Reserve who 
served on active duty for a period of twelve 
months or more in any branch of the 
Armed Forces between the period Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, inclusive, 
who is now or may hereafter be ordered to 
active duty pursuan* to this section, shall 
upon completion of seventeen or more 
months of active duty since June 25, 1950, 
if he makes application therefor to the Sec- 
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retary of the branch of service in which he 
is serving, be released from active duty and 
shall not thereafter be ordered to active duty 
for periods in excess of thirty days without 
his consent except in time of war or na- 
tional emergency hereafter declared by the 
Congress: Provided, That the foregoing shall 
not apply to any member of the Inactive or 
Volunteer Reserve ordered to active duty 
whose rating or specialty is found by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned to be critical and whose release to 
inactive duty prior to the period for which 
he was ordered to active duty would impair 
the efficiency of the military department 
concerned. 

The President may retain the unit orga- 
nizations and the equipment thereof, exclu- 
sive of the individual members thereof, in 
the active Federal service for a total period 
of five consecutive years, and upon being 
relieved by the appropriate Secretary from 
active Federal service, National Guard, or 
Air National Guard units, shall, insofar as 
practicable, be returned to their National 
Guard or Air National Guard status in their 
respective States, territories, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, with pertinent 
records, colors, histories, trophies, and other 
historical impedimenta. 


TITLE UI—THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


REGISTRATION 


Sec. 301. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
male citizen of the United States, and of 
every male alien in the United States in the 
status of an alien admitted for permanent 
residence, upon attaining the eighteenth an- 
niversary of his date of birth to register with 
the Selective Service System in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the President. Any male alien 
in the United States in the status of an alien 
admitted for permanent residence who has 
not heretofore registered with the Selective 
Service System shall be required to do so 
within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of the Selective Service Act of 1969. 

(b) It shall be the duty of every registrant 
to keep the Selective Service System in- 
formed as to his current address and changes 
in status according to the terms of such 
rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe. 


CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, AND SERVICE 


Sec. 302. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, every person registered under 
the provisions of section 3 of this title who 
is between the ages of eighteen years and six 
months and twenty-six years shall be liable 
for training and service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

(D) Each registrant shall be liable Imme- 
diately for classification and examination, 
and shall, as soon as practicable following his 
registration, be examined physically and 
mentally in order to determine his suitability 
for induction for training and service in the 
Armed Forces. Each registrant shall be classi- 
fied on the basis of such examination to indi- 
cate his availability for induction for train- 
ing service in the Armed Forces. 

{c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any registrant who has failed or re- 
fused to report for a physical and mental 
examination in order to determine his suit- 
ability for induction in the Armed Forces, 
shall continue to remain liable for such 
examination and induction until relieved of 
this liability under such conditions as the 
President shall prescribe. 

(d) Any alien admittted for permanent 
residence shall not be liable for training and 
service until he has resided in the United 
States for a total period of one year: Pro- 
vided, That any alien relieved from liability 
for training and service under an existing 
treaty shall be permanently ineligible to 
become a citizen of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That any alien shall be re- 
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lieved from liability for training and service 
under this title if, prior to his induction, his 
status is adjusted to that of a nonimmigrant, 
but any alien who obtains such an adjust- 
ment pursuant to section 247(c) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
shall be permanently ineligible to become a 
citizen of the United States: And provided 
further, That any alien who has been in the 
United States as a nonimmigrant and whose 
status is adjusted to that of a permanent 
resident, or who is readmitted to the United 
States as a permanent resident within one 
year of his departure shall have his liability 
for training and service extended as if he 
had been deferred and his liability 
had been extended under the provisions of 
this title. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as superseding the provisions of any 
existing treaties of the United States. 


PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 


Sec. 303. Each registrant shall be afforded 
the opportunity to appear in person before 
the area office, regional office, local board, or 
other agency of the Selective Service System 
to present testimony or other evidence re- 
garding his status. He shall also have the 
right to present witnesses on his behalf, un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. Each registrant shall 
further have the right to be represented be- 
fore such office, board or other agency by 
private counsel. If any registrant is finan- 
cially unable to provide his own counsel, 
upon his request such counsel shall be made 
available without charge, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe. 

A quorum of the office, board or other 
agency shall be present during the regis- 
trant’s personal appearance. Every decision 
by such office, board or other agency shall be 
accompanied by a written opinion setting 
forth the reasons for the decision. 

INDUCTION; LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 304(a) The President is authorized to 
induct for training and service in the Armed 
Forces 150,000 persons each year unless au- 
thorized to induct a greater number by a 
joint resolution of the Congress. This au- 
thorization shall obtain whether or not a 
state of war exists and shall be exercised in 
the manner provided in this title. 

(b) Persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces for training and service under this 
title shall be assigned to stations or units of 
such forces, Persons inducted into the land 
forces of the United States pursuant to this 
title shall be deemed to be members of the 
Army of the United States; persons inducted 
into the naval forces of the United States 
pursuant to this title shall be deemed to be 
members of the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps or the United 
States Coast Guard, as appropriate; and per- 
sons inducted into the air forces of the 
United States pursuant to this title shall be 
deemed to be members of the Air Force of 
the Onited States. 

(c) Every person inducted into the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the authority of this sec- 
tion shall, following his induction, be given 
full and adequate military training for a 
period of not less than four months, and no 
such person shall, during this four months 
period, be assigned for duty at any installa- 
tion located on land outside the United 
States, its territories and possessions (includ- 
ing the Canal Zone). 

(d) No person in the medical, dental, and 
allied specialist categories shall be inducted 
under the provisions of this section if he ap- 
plies or has applied for an appointment as a 
Reserve officer in one of the Armed Forces in 
any of such categories and is or has been 
rejected for such appointment on the sole 
ground of a physical disqualification. 

(e) No person, without his consent, shall 
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be inducted for training and service in the 
Armed Forces, except as otherwise provided in 
this title, after he has attained the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the day of his birth. 

(f) No person shall be inducted into the 
Armed Forces for training and service under 
this title until his acceptability in all re- 
spects, including his physical and mental fit- 
ness, has been satisfactorily determined under 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The physical and mental standards 
which & person must meet in order to qualify 
for induction shall be no lower than those 
prescribed for persons who voluntarily en- 
list for service in the Army of the United 
States. 

(g) No person shall be inducted for such 
training and service until adequate provision 
shall have been made for such shelter, sani- 
tary facilities, water supplies, heating and 
lighting arrangements, medical care, and hos- 
pital accommodations for such persons as 
may be determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of Transportation 
with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard) to be essential to public and personal 
health. 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any registrant who has failed or re- 
fused to report for induction shall continue 
to remain liable for induction until relieved 
of this liability under such conditions as the 
President shall prescribe. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Sec. 305. (a) Each person inducted into 
the Armed Forces under the provisions of this 
title shall serve on active training and service 
for a period of twenty-four consecutive 
months, unless sooner released, transferred, 
or discharged in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or 
the Secretary of Transportation with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard) or as oth- 
erwise prescribed by this title. The Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense (and 
the Secretary of Transportation with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), may pro- 
vide, by regulations which shall be as nearly 
uniform as practicable, for the release from 
training and service in the Armed Forces prior 
to serving the periods required by this sec- 
tion of individuals who have volunteered 
for and are accepted into organized units of 
the Army National Guard, the Air National 
Guard, and other reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. 

(b) Each person who hereafter and prior to 
the enactment of the 1951 Amendments to 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act is inducted, enlisted, or appointed and 
serves for a period of less than three years 
in one of the Armed Forces and meets the 
qualifications for enlistment or appointment 
in a reserve component of the armed force 
in which he serves, shall be transferred to a 
reserve component of such armed force, and 
until the expiration of a period of five years 
after such transfer, or until he is 
from such reserve component, whichever oc- 
curs first, shall be deemed to be a member 
of such reserve component and shall be sub- 
ject to such additional training and service as 
may now or hereafter be prescribed by law 
for such reserve component: Provided, That 
any such person who completes at least 
twenty-one months of service in the Armed 
Forces and who thereafter serves satisfac- 
torily (1) on active duty in the Armed Forces 
under a voluntary extension for a period of 
at least one year, which extension is hereby 
authorized, or (2) in an organized unit of 
any reserve component of any of the Armed 
Forces for a period of at least thirty-six 
consecutive months, shall, except in time 
of war or national emergency declared by the 
Congress, be relieved from any further lia- 
bility under this subsection to serve in any 
reserve component of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, but nothing in this sub- 
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section shall be construed to prevent any 
such person, while in a reserve component 
of such forces, from being ordered or called to 
active duty in such forces. 


ENLISTMENT 


Sec. 306. (a) Any person between the ages 
of eighteen years and six months and twenty- 
six years shall be offered an opportunity to 
enlist in the Regular Army for a period of 
service equal to that prescribed in this title: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of this or any other Act, any person so 
enlisting shall not have his enlistment ex- 
tended without his consent until after a 
declaration of war or national emergency by 
the Congress after the date of enactment of 
the Selective Service Act of 1971. 

(b) Any enlisted member of any reserve 
component of the Armed Forces may, during 
the effective period of this title, apply for a 
period of service equal to that prescribed in 
section 6 of this title, and his application 
shall be accepted if his services can be ef- 
fectively utilized and his physical and men- 
tal fitness for such service meet the stand- 
ards prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. Active service performed 
pursuant to this section shall not prejudice 
the status of any such as a member of a 
reserve component. Any person who was a 
member of a reserve component on June 25, 
1950, and who thereafter continued to serve 
satisfactorily in such reserve component, 
shall, if his application for active duty made 
pursuant to this paragraph is denied, be de- 
ferred from induction under this title until 
such time as he is ordered to active duty or 
ceases to serve satisfactorily in such reserve 
component. 

(c) Any person between the ages of 
eighteen years and six months and twenty- 
six years shall be afforded an opportunity to 
volunteer for induction into the Armed 
Forces of the United States for the training 
and service prescribed in section 5, but any 
person who so volunteers shall be inducted 
for such training and service, so long as he 
is deferred after classification, only as pre- 
scribed by the President. 

(d) Any person after attaining the age of 
seventeen shall, with the written consent of 
his parents or guardian, be afforded an op- 
portunity to volunteer for induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
training and service prescribed in section 5. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 307. (a) With respect to the persons 
inducted for training and service under this 
title, there shall be paid, allowed, and ex- 
tended the same pay, allowances, pensions, 
disability and death compensation, and other 
benefits as are provided by law in the case 
of other enlisted men of like grades and 
length of service of that component of the 
Armed Forces to which they are assigned. 
Section 3 of the Act of July 25, 1947 (Public 
Law 239, Eightieth Congress), is hereby 
amended by deleting therefrom the follow- 
ing: “Act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143-148, 
ch. 166), as amended”. The Act of March 7, 
1942 (56 Stat. 143-148) , as amended, as here- 
by made applicable to persons inducted into 
the Armed Forces pursuant to this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any person who is inducted into the 
Armed Forces under this Act and who before 
being inducted, was receiving compensation 
from any person may, while serving under 
that induction, receive compensation from 
that person. 

DECREASE IN PERIOD OF SERVICE 

Sec. 308. (a) Upon a finding by him that 
such action is justified by the strength of 
the Armed Forces in the light of national 
and international conditions, the President, 
upon recommendations of the Secretary of 
Defense, is authorized by Executive order, 
which shall be uniform in its application to 
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all persons inducted under this title but 
which may vary as to age groups, to provide 
for (1) decreasing periods of service under 
this title but in no case to a lesser period of 
time than can be economically utilized, or 
(2) eliminating periods of service required 
under this title. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 309. (a) The President may order to 
active duty (other than for training), as de- 
fined in section 101(22) of title 10, United 
States Code, for a period of not more than 
twenty-four consecutive months, with or 
without his consent, any member of a reserve 
component of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who is in a medical, dental, or allied 
specialist category, who has not attained the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the date of his 
birth, and has not performed at least one 
year of active duty (other than for training). 
This subsection does not affect or limit the 
authority to order members of the reserve 
components to active duty contained in sec- 
tion 672 of title 10, United States Code. 

(b) For the purposes of computation of the 
periods of active duty (other than for train- 
ing) referred to in subsection (1), credit 
shall be given to all periods of one day or 
more performed under component orders, ex- 
cept that no credit shall be allowed for pe- 
Tiods spent in student programs prior to re- 
ceipt of the appropriate professional degree 
or in intern training. 

(c) Any person who is called or ordered to 
active duty (other than for training) from 
& reserve component of the Armed Forces of 
the United States after September 5, 1950, 
and thereafter serves on active duty (other 
than for training) as a medical, dental, or 
allied specialist for a period of twelve months 
or more shall, upon release from active duty 
or within six months thereafter, be afforded 
an opportunity to resign his commission from 
the reserve component of which he is a mem- 
ber unless he is otherwise obligated to serve 
on active military training and service in the 
Armed Forces or in training in a reserve 
component by law or contract. 

(ad) Any physician or dentist who meets 
the qualifications for a Reserve commission 
in the respective military department shall, 
so long as there is a need for the services 
of such a physician or dentist, be afforded an 
opportunity to volunteer for a period of 
active duty (other than for training) of not 
less than twenty-four months. Any physi- 
cian or dentist who so volunteers his serv- 
ice, and meets the qualifications for a Re- 
serve commission shall be ordered to active 
duty (other than for training) for not less 
than twenty-four months, notwithstanding 
the grade or rank to which such physician 
or dentist is entitled. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any qualified person who— 

(1) is liable for induction; or 

(2) as a member of a reserve component 
is ordered to active duty, 
as a physician, or dentist, or in an allied 
specialist category in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the President, be appointed, 
reappointed, or promoted to such grade or 
rank as may be commensurate with his pro- 
fessional education, experience, or ability: 
Provided, That any person in a needed medi- 
cal, dental, or allied specialist category who 
fails to qualify for, or who does not accept, a 
commission, or whose commission has been 
terminated, may be used in his professional 
capacity in an enlisted grade. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM REGISTRATION, TRAINING, AND 
SERVICE 

Sec. 310. (a) Foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, technical attachés of foreign em- 
bassies and legations, consuls general, con- 
suls, vice consuls, and other consular agents 
of foreign countries who are not citizens of 
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the United States, and members of their 
families, shall not be required to be regis- 
tered under section 3 and shall be relieved 
from liability for training and service under 
section 4. 

(b) Any person who subsequent to June 24, 
1948, serves on active duty for a period of not 
less than twevie months in the armed forces 
of a nation with which the United States is 
associated in mutual defense activities as 
defined by the President, may be exempted 
from training and service, but not from reg- 
istration, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, except that no such 
exemption shall be granted to any person who 
is a national of a country which does not 
grant reciprocal privileges to citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That any active duty 
performed prior to June 24, 1948, by a person 
in the armed forces of a country allied with 
the United States during World War II and 
with which the United States is associated 
in such mutual defense activities, shall be 
credited in the computation of such twelve- 
month period: Provided further, That any 
person who is in a medical, dental, or allied 
Specialist category not otherwise deferred or 
exempted under this subsection shall be liable 
for registration and training and service until 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the date of his 
birth. 

(c) Commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service and members of the reserve 
of the Public Health Service while on active 
duty and assigned to staff the various offices 
and bureaus of the Public Health Service in- 
cluding the National Institutes of Health, or 
assigned to any endeavor which the Presi- 
dent determines is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or in- 
terest shall be exempted from training and 
service, but not from registration. 


VETERANS’ EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 311. (a) No person who served honor- 
ably on active duty between September 16, 
1940, and the date of enactment of this title 
for a period of twelve months or more, or 
between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 
1945, for a period in excess of ninety days, 
in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Public 
Health Service. or the armed forces of any 
country allied with the United States in 
World War II prior to September 2, 1945, 
shall be liable for induction for training and 
service under this title, except after a decla- 
ration of war or national emergency made 
by the Congress subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this title. 

(b) No person who served honorably on 
active duty between September 16, 1940, and 
the date of enactment of this title for a pe- 
riod of ninety days or more but less than 
twelve months in the Army, the Air Force, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, 
the Public Health Service, or the armed 
forces of any country allied with the United 
States in World War II prior to September 2, 
1945, shall be liable for induction for train- 
ing and service unde: this title, except after 
a declaration of war or national emergency 
made by the Congress subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this title, if— 

(1) the local board determines that he is 
regularly enlisted or commissioned in any 
organized unit of a reserve component of 
the armed force in which he served, provided 
such unit is reasonably accessible to such 
person without unduly interrupting his nor- 
mal pursuits and activities (including at- 
tendance at a college or university in which 
he is regularly enrolled), or in a reserve com- 
ponent (other than in an organized unit) of 
such armed force in any case in which enlist- 
ment or commission in an organized unit of 
a reserve component of such armed force is 
not available to him; or 

(2) the local board determines that en- 
Ustment or commission in a reserve com- 
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ponent of such armed force is not available 
to him or that he has voluntarily enlisted 
or accepted appointment in an organized 
unit of a reserve component of an armed 
force other than the Armed Force in which 
he served. 


Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to be applicable to any person to whom sub- 
section (a) of this section is applicable. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, no person who (1) has served 
honorably on active duty after September 16, 
1940, for a period of not less than one year 
in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard, or (2) 
subsequent to September 16, 1940, was dis- 
charged for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment after having served honorably on ac- 
tive duty for a period of not less than six 
months in the Army, the Air Force, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard, 
or (3) has served for a period of not less than 
twenty-four months (A) as a commissioned 
officer in the Public Health Service or (B) as 
a commissioned officer in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration (previously 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey), shall be 
liable for induction for training and service 
under this Act, except after a declaration of 
war, or national emergency made by the Con- 
gress subsequent to the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(d) No person who is honorably discharged 
upon the completion of an enlistment pur- 
suant to section 7 shall be liable for induc- 
tion for training and service under this title, 
except after a declaration of war or national 
emergency made by the Congress subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(e) For the purposes of computation of 
the periods of active duty referred to in 
paragraph (a), (b), or (c) of this subsec- 
tion, no credit shall be allowed for— 

(1) periods of active duty training per- 
formed as a member of a reserve component 
pursuant to an order or call to active duty 
solely for training purposes; 

(2) periods of active duty in which the 
service consisted solely of training under 
the Army specialized training program, the 
Army Air Force college training program, or 
any similar program under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard; 

(3) periods of active duty as a cadet at the 
United States Military Academy or United 
States Coast Guard Academy, or as a mid- 
shipman at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, or in a preparatory school after nom- 
ination as a principal, alternate, or candi- 
date for admission to any of such academies; 

(4) periods of active duty in any of the 
Armed Forces while being processed for en- 
try into or separation from any educational 
program or institution referred to in para- 
graph (2) or (3); or 

(5) periods of active duty performed by 
medical, dental, or allied specialists in stu- 
dent programs prior to receipt of the ap- 
propriate professional degree or in intern 
training. 

RESERVE COMPONENT'S EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 312. (a) Persons who, on February 1, 
1951, were members of organized units of 
the federally recognized National Guard, the 
federally recognized Air National Guard, the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Regular Army Re- 
serve, the Air Force Reserve, the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine 
Corps Reserve, the Coast Guard Reserve, or 
the Public Health Service Reserve, shall, so 
long as they continue to be such members 
and satisfactorily participate in scheduled 
drills and training periods as prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, be exempt from 
training and service by induction under the 
provisions of this title, but shall not be ex- 
empt from registration. 

(b)(1) Any person, other than a person 
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referred to in subsection (d) of this section, 
who— 

(A) prior to the issuance of orders for him 
to report for induction; or 

(B) prior to the date scheduled for his in- 
duction and pursuant to a proclamation by 
the Governor of a State to the effect that 
the authorized strength of any organized 
unit of the National Guard of that State 
cannot be maintained by the enlistment or 
appointment of persons who have not been 
issued orders to report for induction under 
this title; or 

(C) prior to the date scheduled for his 
induction and pursuant to a determination 
by the President that the strength of the 
Ready Reserve of the Army Reserve, Naval 
Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, Air Force Re- 
serve, or Coast Guard Reserve cannot be 
maintained by the enlistment or appointment 
of persons who have not been issued orders 
to report for induction, under this title; 


enlists or accepts appointment, berfore at- 
taining the age of twenty-six years in the 
Ready Reserve of any reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, the Army National Guard, 
or the Air National Guard, shall be deferred 
from training and service under this title 
so long as he serves satisfactorily as a mem- 
ber of an organized unit of such Reserve or 
National Guard in accordance with section 
270 of title 10 or section 502 of title 32, 
United States Code, as the case may be, or 
satisfactorily performs such other Ready Re- 
serve service as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 16, no person deferred 
under this paragraph who has completed six 
years of such satisfactory service as a mem- 
ber of the Ready Reserve or National Guard, 
and who during such service has performed 
active duty for training with an armed force 
for not less than four consecutive months, 
shall be liable for induction for training and 
service under this Act, except after a declara- 
tion of war or national emergency made by 
the Congress after August 9, 1955. In no 
event shall the number of enlistments or ap- 
pointments made under authority of this 
paragraph in any fiscal year in any reserve 
component of the Armed Forces or in the 
Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard cause the personnel strength of such 
reserve component or the Army National 
Guard or the Air National Guard, as the case 
may be, to exceed the personnel strength for 
which funds have been made available by 
the Congress for such fiscal year. 

(2) A person who, under the provision of 
law, is exempt or deferred from training and 
service under this Act by reason of member- 
ship in a reserve component, the Army Na- 
tional Guard, or the Air National Guard, as 
the case may be, shall, if he becomes a mem- 
ber of another reserve component, the Army 
National Guard, or the Air National Guard, 
as the case may be, continue to be exempt or 
deferred to the same extent as if he had not 
become a member of another reserve com- 
ponent, the Army National Guard, or the 
Air National Guard, as the case may be, 50 
long as he continues to serve satisfactorily. 

(3) Except as provided in section 13 and 
the provisions of this section, no person who 
becomes a member of a reserve component 
after February 1, 1951, shall thereby be ex- 
empt from registration or training and serv- 
ice by induction under the provisions of this 
Act. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the President, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, may 
provide that any person enlisted or appoint- 
ed after October 4, 1961, in the Ready Re- 
serve of any reserve component of the 
Armed Forces (other than under section 511 
(b) of title 10, United States Code), the 
Army National Guard, or the Air National 
Guard, prior to attaining the age of twenty- 
six years, or any person enlisted or appointed 
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in the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard or enlisted in the Ready Re- 
serve of any reserve component prior to at- 
taining the age of eighteen years and six 
months and deferred under the prior pro- 
visions of this paragraph as amended by the 
Act of October 4, 1961, Public Law 87-378 
(75 Stat. 807), or under section 262 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amend- 
ed, who mails to serve satisfactorily during 
his obligated period of service as a member 
of such a Ready Reserve or National Guard 
or the Ready Reserve of another reserve com- 
ponent or the National Guard of which he 
becomes a member, may be selected for train 
ing and service and inducted into the armed 
force of which such reserve component is a 
part, prior to the selection and induction of 
other persons liable therefor. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING; OFFICIALS; MINISTERS OF 
RELIGION 


Sec. 313. (a)(1) Within such numbers as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, any person who (A) has been or may 
hereafter be selected for enrollment or con- 
tinuance in the senior division, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, or the Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corp, or the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, or the naval and 
Marine Corps officer candidate training pro- 
gram established by the Act of August 18, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the 
Reserve officers’ candidate program of the 
Navy, or the platoon leaders’ class of the 
Marine Corps, or the officer procurement 
programs of the Coast Guard and the Coast 
Guard Reserve, or appointed as ensign, 
United States Naval Reserve, while under- 
going professional training; (B) agrees, in 
writing, to accept a commission, if tendered, 
and to serve, subject to order of the Secre- 
tary of the military department having 
jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), not less than two years 
on active duty after receipt of a commis- 
sion; and (C) agrees to remain a member of 
a regular or reserve component until the 
eighth anniversary of the receipt of a com- 
mission in accordance with his obligation 
under the first sentence of section 4(d) (3) 
of this Act, or until the sixth anniversary of 
the receipt of a commission in accordance 
with his obligation under the second sen- 
tence of section 4(d) (3) of this Act, shall be 
deferred from induction under this title until 
after completion or termination of the course 
of instruction and so long as he continues 
in a regular or reserve status upon being 
commissioned, but shall not be exempt from 
registration. Such persons, except those per- 
sons who have previously completed an 
initial period of military training or an 
equivalent period of active military training 
and service, shal] be required while enrolled 
in such program to complete a period of 
training equal (as determined under regu- 
lations approved by the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of Transportation with re- 
spect to the United States Coast Guard) in 
duration and type of training to an initial 
period of military training. There shall be 
added to the obligated active commissioned 
service of any person who has agreed to 
perform such obligatory service in return for 
financial assistance while attending a civil- 
ian college under any such training program 
a period of not to exceed one year. Except 
as provided in paragraph (5), upon the suc- 
cessful completion by any person of the re- 
quired course of instruction under any pro- 
gram listed in clause (A) of the first sentence 
of this paragraph, such person shall be 
tendered a commission in the appropriate 
reserve component of the Armed Forces if 
he is otherwise qualified for such appoint- 
ment. If, at the time of, or subsequent to, 
such appointment, the armed force in which 
such person is commissioned does not re- 
quire his service on active duty in fulfill- 
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ment of the obligation undertaken by him 
in compliance with clause (B) of the first 
sentence of this paragraph, such person shall 
be ordered to active duty for training with 
such armed force in the grade in which he 
was commissioned for a period of active duty 
for training of not less than three months or 
more than six months (not including duty 
performed under section 270(a) of title 10, 
United States Code), as determined by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned to be necessary to qualify such per- 
son for a mobilization assignment. Upon 
being commissioned and assigned to a re- 
serve component, such person shall be re- 
quired to serve therein, or in a reserve com- 
ponent of any other armed force in which 
he is later appointed, until the elghth anni- 
versary of the receipt of such commission 
pursuant to the provisions of this section. 
So long as such person performs satisfactory 
service, as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, he 
shall be deferred from training and service 
under the provisions of this Act. If such per- 
son fails to perform satisfactory service, and 
such failure is not excused under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, 
his commission may be revoked by the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned, 

(2 In addition to the training programs 
enumerated in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard) may approve, the Sec- 
retaries of the miiltary departments and 
the Secretary of Transpotration are author- 
ized to establish officer candidate programs 
leading to the commissioning of persons on 
active duty. Any person heretofore or here- 
after enlisted in the Army Reserve, the 
Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, 
the Air Force Reserve, or the Coast Guard 
Reserve who thereafter has been or may be 
commissioned therein upon graduation 
from an officers’ candidate school of such 
armed forces shall, if not ordered to active 
duty as a commissioned officer, be deferred 
from training and service under the provi- 
sions of this Act so long as he performs 
satisfactory service as a commissioned offi- 
cer in an appropriate unit of the Ready 
Reserve, as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the depart- 
ment concerned. If such person fails to per- 
form satisfactory service in such unit, and 
such failure is not excused under such reg- 
ulations, his commission may be revoked by 
such Secretary. 

(3) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), upon 
the successful completion by any per- 
son of the required course of instruction 
under any Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program listed in clause (A) of the first 
sentence of paragraph (1) and subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department having jurisdiction over 
him, such person may, without being re- 
lieved of his obligation under that sentence, 
be tendered, and accept, a commission in 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration instead of a commission in the 
appropriate reserve component of the Armed 
Forces. If he does not serve on active duty 
as a commissioned officer of the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration for 
at least six years, he shall, upon discharge 
therefrom, be tendered a commission in the 
appropriate reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, if he is otherwise qualified for such 
appointment, and, in fulfillment of his ob- 
ligation under the first sentence of para- 
graph (1), remain a member of a reserve 
component until the sixth anniversary of 
the receipt of his commission in the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion. While a member of a reserve compo- 
nent he may, in addition to as otherwise 
provided by law, be ordered to active duty 
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for such period that, when added to the 
period he served on active duty as a com- 
missioned officer of the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration, equals two 
years. 

(4) Fully qualified and accepted aviation 
cadet applicants of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Air Force who have signed an agreement of 
seryice shall, in such numbers as may be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense, be 
deferred, during the period covered by the 
agreement but not to exceed four months 
from induction for training and service un- 
der this title but shall not be exempt from 
registration. 

(c) The Vice President of the United 
States; the Governors of the several States, 
territories, and possessions, and all other 
Officials chosen by the voters of the entire 
State, territory, or possession; members of 
the legislative bodies of the United States 
and of the several States, territories, and 
possessions; judges of the courts of record 
of the United States and of the several States, 
territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia shall, while holding such offices, 
be deferred from training and service under 
this title in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(d) Regular or duly ordained ministers of 
religion, as defined in this title, shall be 
exempt from training and service (but not 
from registration) under this title. 


DEFERMENTS 


Sec. 314. (a)— 

(1) Any person who is satisfactorily pur- 
suing a course of instruction at a high school 
or similar institution of learning shall be 
deferred (A) until the time of his graduation 
therefrom, or (B) until he attains the 
twentieth anniversary of his birth, or (C) 
until he céases satisfactorily to pursue such 
course of instruction, whichever is the 
earliest. 

(2) As of the effective date of this act, no 
person shali be deferred because he is a 
student at a post-secondary school except 
for those persons already deferred on the 
ground that they are satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruction at a college, 
university, or similar institution: Provided, 
that any person who while satisfactorily pur- 
suing a full-time course of instruction at a 
college, university, or similar institution is 
ordered to report for induction under this 
title, shall be deferred (A) until the end of 
such academic year, or (B) until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such course of in- 
struction, whichever is the earlier, unless 
the President, through appropriate rules and 
regulations, orders otherwise. 

(b) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
seribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
(1) of any or all categories of persons in a 
status with respect to persons (other than 
wives alone, except in cases of extreme hard- 
ship) dependent upon them for support 
which renders their deferment advisable, and 
(2) of any or all categories of those persons 
found to be physically, mentally, or morally 
deficient of defective. For the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the deferment of 
any person is advisable because of his status 
with respect to persons dependent upon him 
for support, any payments of allowances 
which are payable by the United States to 
the dependents of persons serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States shall be 
taken into consideration, but the fact that 
such payments of allowances are payable 
shall not be deemed conclusively to remove 
the grounds for deferment when the de- 
pendency is based upon financial considera- 
tions and shall not be deemed to remove 
the ground for deferment when the depend- 
ency is based upon other than financial con- 
siderations and cannot be eliminated by fi- 
nancial assistance to the dependents. Except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection, the 
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President is also authorized, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to pro- 
vide for the deferment from training and 
service in the Armed Forces of any or all 
categories of persons who have children, or 
wives and children, with whom they main- 
tain a bona fide family relationship in their 
homes. No deferment from such training 
and service in the Armed Forces shall be 
made in the case of any individual except 
upon the basis of the status of such individ- 
ual. There shall be posted in a conspicuous 
place in each area office a list setting forth 
the names and classifications of those per- 
sons who have been classified by such area 
office. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title the President shall establish 
national standards and criteria for the clas- 
sification and deferment of persons regis- 
tered under this title. Such standards and 
criteria shall be administered uniformly and 
impartially throughout all levels of the Se- 
lective Service System. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Sec. 314. (a) Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to require any person to 
be subject to combatant training and sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States 
who, by reason of religious beliefs or by rea- 
son of moral or ethical beliefs which are 
held with the strength of traditional religi- 
ous convictions, is conscientiously opposed to 
participation in war in any form. 

(b) Any person claiming exemption from 
combatant training and service because of 
such conscientious objections whose claim is 
sustained by the Selective Service System 
shall, if he is inducted into the Armed Forces 
under this title be assigned to noncom- 
batant service as defined by the President, 
or shall, if he is found to be conscientiously 
opposed to participation in such noncom- 
batant service, in lieu of such induction, be 
ordered by the Selective Service System, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the President may 
prescribe, to perform for a period equal to 
the period prescribed in section 305 of such 
civilian work contributing to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, or in- 
terest as the Selective Service System pur- 
suant to Presidential regulations may deem 
appropriate. Any such person who knowingly 
fails or neglects to obey any such order from 
the Selective Service System shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of section 203 of this title, 
to have knowingly failed or neglected to 
perform a duty required of him under this 
title. 

(c) Any person claiming exemption from 
combatant training and service because of 
such conscientious objections shall, if such 
claim is not sustained by the area office or 
local board, be entitled to an appeal to the 
regional appeal board. Upon the filing of 
such appeal, the appeal board shall refer any 
such claim to the Department of Justice for 
inquiry and hearings. The Department of 
Justice, after appropriate inquiry, shall hold 
a hearing with respect to the character and 
good faith of the objections of the person 
concerned, and such person shall be notified 
of the time and place of such hearing. If 
after such hearings the Department of Jus- 
tice finds— 

(1) that the objections are sustained, it 
shall make recommendations to the appeal 
board in accordance with the procedures of 
subsection (b) of this section; or 

(2) that the objections are not sustained, 
it shall so recommend to the appeal board. 
The appeal board shall, in making its deci- 
sion, give consideration to but not be bound 
to follow the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, together with the record 
on appeal from the local board. 

DURATION OF EXEMPTION OF DEFERMENT 

Sec. 316. No exception from registration, or 
exemption or deferment from training and 
service, under this title, shall continue after 
the cause therefor ceases to exist. 
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MINORITY DISCHARGES 


Sec. 317. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, no person between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one shall be dis- 
charged from service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States while this title is in 
effect because such person entered such serv- 
ice without the consent of his parent or 
guardian. 

MORAL STANDARDS 


Sec. 318. No person shall be relieved from 
training and service under this title by rea- 
son of conviction of a criminal offense, ex- 
cept where the offence of which he has been 
convicted may be punishable by death, or by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year. 


SOLE SURVIVING SON 


Sec. 319. If the father or one or more sons 
or daughters of a family were killed in ac- 
tion or died in the line of duty while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
or subsequently died as a result of injuries 
received or disease incurred during such ser- 
vice, the sole surviving son of such family 
shall not be inducted for service under the 
terms of this title unless he volunteers for 
induction. 


BOUNTIES; SUBSTITUTES; PURCHASES OF 
RELEASE 


Sec. 320. No bounty may be paid to induce 
any person to be inducted into an armed 
force. A clothing allowance authorized by 
law is not a bounty for the purposes of this 
section. No person liable for training and 
service under this Act may furnish a sub- 
stitute for that training or service. No person 
may be enlisted, inducted, or appointed in 
an armed force as a substitute for another. 
No person liable for training and service un- 
der section 4 may escape that training and 
service or be discharged before the end of 
his period of training and service by paying 
money or any other valuable thing as con- 
sideration for his release from that train- 
ing and service or liability therefor. 


REEMPLOY MENT 


Sec. 321. (a) Any person inducted into 
the Armed Forces under this title for train- 
ing and service, who, in the judgment of 
those in authority over him, satisfactorily 
completes his period of training and service 
under section 6 shall be entitled to a certi- 
ficate to that effect upon the completion of 
such period of training aud service. Such 
certificate shall include a record of any 
special proficiency or merit attained. Upon 
the completion of each such person’s period 
of training and service under this title, each 
such person shall be given another physical 
examination and, upon his written request, 
shall be given a statement of physical condi- 
tion by the Secretary concerned: Provided, 
That such statement shall not contain any 
reference to mental or other conditions 
which in the judgment of the Secretary con- 
cerned would prove injurious to the physi- 
cal or mental health of the person to whom 
it pertains: Provided further, That, if upon 
completion of training and service under 
this title, such person continues on active 
duty without an interruption of more than 
seventy-two hours as a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, a physical 
examination upon completion of such train- 
ing and service shall not be required unless 
it is requested by such person, or the medi- 
cal authorities of the armed force concerned 
determine that the physical examination is 
warranted. 

(b) In the case of any such person who, 
in order to perform such training and serv- 
ice, has left or leaves a position (other than 
a temporary position) in the employ of any 
employer and who (1) receives such certifi- 
cate, and (2) makes application for reemploy- 
ment within ninety days after he is relieved 
from such training and service or from hos- 
pitalization continuing after discharge for a 
period of not more than one year— 
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(A) if such position was in the employ of 
the United States Government, its territories, 
or possessions, or political subdivisions there- 
of, or the District of Columbia, such person 
shall— 

(i) if still qualified to perform the duties 
of such position, be restored to such position 
or to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or 

(ii) if not qualified to perform the duties 
of such position by reason of disability su- 
stained during such service but qualified to 
perform the duties of any other position in 
the employ of the employer, be restored to 
such other position the duties of which he 
is qualified to perform as will provide him like 
seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest 
approximation thereof consistent with the 
circumstances in his case; 

(B) if such position was in the employ of a 
private employer, such person shall— 

(i) if still qualified to perform the duties 
of such position, be restored by such em- 
ployer or his successor in interest to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, 
Status, and pay; or 

(ii) if not qualified to perform the duties 
of such position by reason of disability 
sustained during such service but qualified 
to perform the duties of any other position 
in the employ of such employer or his suc- 
cessor in interest, be restored by such em- 
ployer or his successor in interest to such 
other position the duties of which he is 
qualified to perform as will provide him like 
seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest ap- 
proximation thereof consistent with the cir- 
cumstances in his case, 
unless the employer’s circumstances have 50 
changed as to make ft impossible or un- 
reasonable to do so; 

(C) if such position was in the employ of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, it 
is hereby declared to be the sense of the 
Congress that such person should— 

(i) if still qualified to perform the duties 
of such position, be restored to such position 
or to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or 

(ii) if not qualified to perform the duties 
of such position by reason of disability sus- 
tained during such service but qualified to 
perform the duties of any other position in 
the employ of the employer, be restored to 
such other position the duties of which he is 
qualified to perform as will provide him like 
seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest ap- 
proximation thereof consistent with the cir- 
cumstances in his case. 

(c) (1) Any person who is restored to a 
position in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) 
shall be considered as having been on fur- 
lough or leave of absence during his period 
of training and service in the Armed Forces, 
shall be so restored without loss of seniority, 
shall be entitled to participate in insurance 
or other benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and practices re- 
lating to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence in effect with the employer at the 
time such person was inducted into such 
forces, and shall not be discharged from such 
position without cause within one year after 
such restoration. 

(2) It is hereby declared to be the sense 
of the Congress that any person who is re- 
stored to a position in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) should be so restored in such 
manner as to give him such status in his em- 
ployment as he would have enjoyed if he had 
continued in such employment continuously 
from the time of his entering the Armed 
Forces until the time of his restoration to 
such employment. 

(d) In case any private employer fails or 
refuses to comply with the provisions of 
subsection (b), subsection (c)(1) or sub- 
section (g) the district court of the United 
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States for the district in which such private 
employer maintains a place of business shall 
have power, upon the filing of a motion, 
petition, or other appropriate pleading by 
the person entitled to the benefits of such 
provisions, specifically to require such em- 
ployer to comply with such provisions and to 
compensate such person for any loss of wages 
or benefits suffered by reason of such em- 
ployer’s unlawful action: Provided, That any 
such compensation shall be in addition to 
and shall not be deemed to diminish any of 
the benefits of such provisions. The court 
shall order speedy hearing in any such case 
anc shall advance it on the calendar. Upon 
application to the United States attorney or 
comparable official for the district in which 
such private employer maintains a place of 
business, by any person claiming to be en- 
titled to the benefits of such provisions, such 
United States attorney or official, if reason- 
ably satisfied that the person so applying is 
entitled to such benefits, shall appear and act 
as attorney for such person in the amicable 
adjustment of the claim or in the filing of 
any motion, petition, or other appropriate 
pleading and the prosecution thereof spe- 
cifically to require such employer to comply 
with such provisions: Provided, That no fees 
or court costs shall be taxed against any 
person who may apply for such benefits: 
Provided further, That only the employer 
shail be deemed a necessary party respondent 
te any such action. 

(e)(1) Any person who is entitled to be 
restored to a position in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (A) of subsection 
(b) and who was employed, immediately be- 
fore entering the Armed Forces, by any 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment or by any territory or possession, 
or political subdivision thereof, or by the 
District of Columbia, shall be so restored by 
such agency or the successor to its functions, 
or by such territory, possession, political 
subdivision, or the District of Columbia. In 
any case in which, upon appeal of any person 
who was employed immediately before en- 
tering the Armed Forces by any agency in 
the executive branch of the Government or 
by the District of Columbia, the United States 
Civil Service Commission finds that— 

(A) such agency is no longer in existence 
and its functions have not been transferred 
to any other agency; or 

(B) for any reason it is not feasible for 
such person to be restored to employment 
by such agency or by the District of Colum- 
bia, 


the Commission shall determine whether or 
not there is a position in any other agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
or in the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia for which such person is qualified 
and which is either vacant or held by a per- 
son having a temporary appointment thereto. 
In any case in which the Commission de- 
termines that there is such a position, such 
person shall be restored to such position by 
the agency in which such position exists or 
by the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, as the case may be. The Commission is 
authorized and directed to issue regulations 
giving full force and effect to the provisions 
of this section insofar as they relate to per- 
sons entitled to be restored to positions in 
the executive branch of the Government or 
in the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, including persons entitled to be restored 
under the last sentence of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. The agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and the 
government of the District of Columbia shall 
comply with such rules and regulations and 
orders issued by the Commission pursuant 
to this subsection. The Commission is au- 
thorized and directed whenever it finds, upon 
appeal of the person concerned, that any 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment or the government of the District 
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of Columbia has failed or refuses to comply 
with the provisions of this section, to issue 
an order specifically requiring such agency or 
the government of the District of Columbia 
to comply with such provisions and to com- 
pensate such person for any loss of salary 
or wages suffered by reason of failure to com- 
ply with such provisions, less any amounts 
received by him through other employment, 
unemployment compensation, or readjust- 
ment allowances: Provided, That any such 
compensation ordered to be paid by the Com- 
mission shall be in addition to and shall not 
be deemed to diminish any of the benefits of 
such provisions, and shall be paid by the 
head of the agency concerned or by the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia out of 
appropriations currently available for salary 
and expenses of such agency or government, 
and such appropriations shall be available 
for such purpose. As used in this paragraph, 
the term “agency in the executive branch 
of the Government” means any department, 
independent establishment, agency, or cor- 
poration in the executive branch of the 
United States Government. 

(2) Any person who is entitled to be 
restored to a position in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (A) of subsection 
(b), and who was employed, immediately 
before entering the Armed Forces, in the 
legislative branch of the Government, shall 
be so restored by the officer who appointed 
him to the position which he held imme- 
diately before entering the Armed Forces. 
In any case in which it is not possible for 
any such person to be restored to a posi- 
tion in the legislative branch of the 
Government and he is otherwise eligible to 
acquire a status for transfer to a position 
in the classified (competitive) civil service 
in accordance with section 2(b) of the Act 
of November 26, 1940 (54 Stat. 1212), the 
United States Civil Service Commission shall, 
upon appeal of such person, determine 
whether or not there is a position in the 
executive branch of the Government for 
which he is qualified and which is either 
vacant or held by a person having a tempo- 
rary appointment thereto. In any case in 
which the Commission determines that there 
is such a position, such person shall be 
restored to such position by the agency in 
which such position exists. 

(3) Any person who is entitled to be 
restored to a position in accordance with the 
provisions of pargaraph (A) of subsection 
(b) and who was employed, immediately 
before entering the Armed Forces, in the 
judicial branch of the Government, shall be 
so restored by the officer who appointed him 
to the position which he held immediately 
before entering the Armed Forces. 

(f) In any case which two or more persons 
who are entitled to be restored to a position 
under the provisions of this section or any 
other law relating to similar reemployment 
benefits left the same position in order to 
enter the Armed Forces, the person who left 
such position first shall have the prior right 
to be restored thereto, without prejudice to 
the reemployment rights of the other per- 
son or persons to be restored. 

(g) (1) Any person who after entering the 
employment to which he claims restoration, 
enlists in the Armed Forces of the United 
States (other than a reserve component) 
shall be entitled upon release from service 
under honorable conditions to all the reem- 
ployment rights and other benefits provided 
for by this section in the case of persons 
inducted under the provisions of this title, 
if the total of his service performed be- 
tween June 24, 1948, and August 1, 1961, 
did not exceed four years, and the total of 
any service, additional or otherwise, per- 
formed by him after August 1, 1961, does not 
exceed four years (plus in each case any pe- 
riod of additional service imposed pursuant 
to law). 
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(2) Any person who, after entering the 
employment to which he claims restoration, 
enters upon active duty (other than for the 
purpose of determining his physical fitness 
and other than for training), whether or not 
voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the Public Health Service 
in response to an order or call to active duty 
shall, upon his relief from active duty under 
honorable conditions, be entitled to all of the 
reemployment rights and benefits provided 
by this section in the case of persons in- 
ducted under the provisions of this title, if 
the total of such active duty performed be- 
tween June 24, 1948, and August 1, 1961, did 
not exceed four years, and the total of any 
such active duty, additional or otherwise, 
performed after August 1, 1961, does not ex- 
ceed four years (plus in each case any addi- 
tional period in which he was unable to ob- 
tain orders relieving him from active duty). 

(3) Any member of a reserve component 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who is ordered to an initial period of active 
duty for training of not less than three con- 
secutive months shall, upon application for 
reemployment within thirty-one days after 
(A) his release from that active duty for 
training after satisfactory service, or (B) his 
discharge from hospitalization incident to 
that active duty for training, or one year 
after his scheduled release from that train- 
ing, whichever is earlier, be entitled to all 
reemployment rights and benefits provided 
by this section for persons inducted under 
the provisions of this title, except that (A) 
any person restored to a position in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be discharged from such position 
without cause within six months after that 
restoration, and (B) no reemployment rights 
granted by this paragraph shall entitle any 
person to retention, preference, or displace- 
ment rights over any veteran with a superior 
claim under the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to veterans and other 


preference eligibles. 
(4) Any employee not covered by para- 


graph (3) of this subsection who holds a 
position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall upon 
request be granted a leave of absence by 
his employer for the period required to per- 
form active duty for training or inactive 
duty training in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, Upon his release from a period 
of such active duty for training or inactive 
duty training, or upon his discharge from 
hospitalization incident to that training, 
such employee shall be permited to return 
to his position with such seniority, status, 
pay, and vacation as he would have had if 
he had not been absent for such purposes, He 
shall report for work at the beginning of his 
next regularly scheduled working period after 
expiration of the last calendar day necessary 
to travel from the place of training to the 
place of employment following his release, 
or within a reasonable time thereafter if 
delayed return is due to factors beyond the 
employee's control. Failure to report for work 
at such next regularly scheduled working 
period shall make the employee subject to 
the conduct rules of the employer pertaining 
to explanations and discipline with respect 
to absence from scheduled work. If that em- 
ployee is hospitalized incident to active duty 
for training or inactive duty training, he 
shall be required to report for work at the 
beginning of his next regularly scheduled 
work period after expiration of the time nec- 
essary to travel from the place of discharge 
from hospitalization to the place of employ- 
ment, or within a reasonable time thereafter 
if delayed return is due to factors beyond 
the employee's control, or within one year 
after his release from active duty for train- 
ing or inactive duty training, whichever is 
earlier. If an employee covered by this para- 
graph is not qualified to perform the duties 
of his position by reason of disability sus- 
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tained during active duty for training or in- 
active duty training, but is qualified to per- 
form the duties of any other position in the 
employ of the employer or his successor in 
interest, he shall be restored by that em- 
ployer or his successor in interest to such 
other position the duties of which he is 
qualified to perform as will provide him 
like seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest 
approximation thereof consistent with the 
circumstances in his case. 

(5) Any employee not covered by para- 
graph (3) of this subsection who holds a 
position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be 
considered as having been on leave of ab- 
sence during the period required to report 
for the purpose of being inducted into, en- 
tering or determining by a preinduction or 
other examination his physical fitness to en- 
ter the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Upon his rejection, upon completion of his 
preinduction or other examination, or upon 
his discharge from hospitalization incident 
to that rejection or examination, such em- 
ployee shall be permitted to return to his 
position in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (4) of this subsection. 

(6) For the purposes of paragraphs (3) 
and (4), full-time training or other full-time 
duty performed by a member of the National 
Guard under sections 316, 503, 504, or 505 of 
title 32, United States Code, is considered 
active duty for training; and for the pur- 
pose of paragraph (4), inactive duty train- 
ing performed by that member under sec- 
tion 502 of title 32, or sections 206(a) (b), 
and (d), 301(f), 309(c), 402(f), and 1002(a)-— 
(d) of title 37, United States Code, is con- 
sidered inactive duty training. 

(h) The Secretary of Labor, through the 
Bureau of Veterans' Reemployment Rights, 
shall render aid in the replacement in their 
former position of persons who have satis- 
factorily completed any period of active duty 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
or the Public Health Service. In rendering 
such aid, the Secretary shall use the then 
existing Federal and State agencies engaged 
in similar or related activities and shall uti- 
lize the assistance of volunteers. 

(i) The Secretaries of Army, Navy, Air 
Force or Treasury shall furnish to the Se- 
lective Service System hereafter established 
a report of separation for each person sepa- 
rated from active duty. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


Sec. 322. Any person inducted into the 
Armed Forces for training and service under 
this title shall, during the period of such 
service, be permitted to vote in person or 
by absentee ballot in any general, special, 
or primary election occurring in the State of 
which he is a resident, whether he is within 
or outside such State at the time of such 
election, if under the laws of such State he 
is otherwise entitled to vote in such elec- 
tion; but nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed to require granting to any such 
person a leave of absence or furlough for 
longer than one day in order to permit him 
to vote in person in any such election. 

CIVIL RELIEF 

Sec. $23. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 604 of the Act of October 17, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1191), and the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of July 25, 1947 (Public 
Law 239, Eightieth Congress), all of the pro- 
visions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, including 
specifically article IV thereof, shall be ap- 
plicable to all persons in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, including all persons 
inducted into the Armed Forces pursuant to 
this title or the Public Health Service, until 
such time as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, is repealed 
or otherwise terminated by subsequent Act 
of the Congress: Provided, That, with respect 
to persons inducted into the Armed Forces 
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while this title is in effect, wherever under 
any section or provision of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
a proceeding, remedy, privilege, stay, limita- 
tion, accounting, or other transaction has 
been authorized or provided with respect to 
military service performed while such Act 
is in force, such section or provision shall be 
deemed to continue in full force and effect 
so long as may be necessary to the exercise 
or enjoyment of such proceeding, remedy, 
privilege, stay, limitation, accounting, or 
other transaction. 


NOTICE OF TITLE; VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Sec. 324, (a) Every person shall be deemed 
to have notice of the requirements of this 
title upon publication by the President of a 
proclamation or other public notice fixing 
a time for any registration under section 3. 

(b) If any provision of this title, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
title, and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(c) Except as provided in this Act, nothing 
contained in this title shall be construed 
to repeal, amend, or suspend the laws now in 
force authorizing voluntary enlistment or 
reenlistment in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, except that no person shall 
be accepted for enlistment after he has re- 
ceived orders to report for induction and 
except that, whenever the Congerss or the 
President has declared that the national in- 
terest is imperiled, voluntary enlistment or 
reenlistment in such forces, and their re- 
serye components, may be suspended by the 
President to such extent as he may deem 
necessary in the interest of national defense. 

(d) It shall be the duty of the Director to 
inform every registrant of all rights and 
procedures available to him under this title 
regarding classification, deferment, and ex- 
emption. Such information shall be in writ- 
ing and shall be given to every person who 
registers under this title at the time of his 
registration, and shall in addition be avail- 
able subsequently upon request of such 
registrant. 


REPEAL OF CONFLICTING LAWS; APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 325. (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws or any parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this title are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title. 

ALIENS 


Sec. 326. (a) Section 101(a) (15) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended 
(8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(15)), is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a 
semicolon and adding thereafter the fol- 
lowing: 

“(K) an alien who has requested and re- 
ceived an adjustment of status under sec- 
tion 247(c) and who is not a nonimmigrant 
within any of the classes (A) through (J) 
thereof: Provided, That any alien whose 
status has been adjusted to this class (K) 
shall depart from the United States within 
one year from such adjustment: And pro- 
vided further, That any alien who is in this 
class (K) shall not be eligible for any further 
adjustment of status whatsoever.” 

(b) The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended (8 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.), 
amended by adding at the end of section 247 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) The status of an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence may be ad- 
justed by the Attorney General, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to that of a 
nonimmigrant in ¢lass (K) under section 
101(a) (15) of this Act, or in any other class 
under section 101(a) (15) for which he may 
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be eligible, if such alien requests an adjust- 
ment of status in order to be exempted from 
the requirements of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended.” 

(c) Section 248 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1258), 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
the words “paragraph (15) (D)" the words “or 
paragraph (15) (K)”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 315 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1426), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 405(b), any alien who is granted ex- 
emption under an existing treaty or any alien 
who requests and obtains an adjustment of 
status under section 247(c) or who applies 
or has applied for exemption or discharge 
from training or service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States on the ground that he 
is an alien, and is or was relieved or dis- 
charged from such training or service on such 
basis, shall be permanently ineligible to be- 
come a citizen of the United States.” 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
MILITARY YOUTH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 
Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary of Defense, 
with the cooperation and assistance of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and other 
appropriate Federal agencies, shall conduct 
a comprehensive study and investigation to 
determine the feasibility and desirability of 
establishing and operating military youth 
opportunity schools which would provide 
special educational and physical training, 
for a period not exceeding one year, to yolun- 
teers who fail to meet the minimum phys- 
ical and mental requirements for military 
service in order to enable such volunteers 

to qualify for service in the Armed Forces. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
a written report to the Congress of the re- 
sults of such study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as he 
deems appropriate, not later than one year 
after the date of enactment of this section. 
The Secretary of Defense shall include in 
such report, findings with respect to— 

(1) the average annual number of yolun- 
teers for military service who fail to meet the 
educational and physical standards for such 
service, but who, with a maximum of one 
year’s training in opportunity schools of the 
kind referred to in subsection (a) of this 
section, could qualify for military service; 

(2) an estimate of the costs and benefits 
to the Department of Defense of establish- 
ing and operating such opportunity schools; 

(3) the administrative capacity of the De- 
partment of Defense to carry out such a 
program, 

(4) an estimate of the reenlistment rate 
which could be expected from volunteers 
trained in such opportunity schools; 

(5) the advisability of requiring longer 
enlistment periods for volunteers receiving 
training in such opportunity schools; and 

(6) the most effective means and measures 
for implementing a program of the kind de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. 


NATIONAL SERVICE CORPS STUDY 


Sec. 402. (a) The President shall conduct 
a study and investigation to determine the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing a 
national service corps in which citizens of 
the United States who are mentally and 
physically able and who desire to perform 
nonmilitary services designed to combat di- 
sease, ignorance, and poverty at home and 
abroad may serve. 

(b) The President shall submit a written 
report to the Congress of the results of such 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as he deems appropriate, 
not later than one year after the date of 
enactment of this section. The President 
shall include in such report such informa- 
tion as he deems appropriate, and in the 
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event it is determined that the establishment 
of a national service corps as described in 
subsection (a) of this section is feasible 
and desirable, he shall specifically include in 
such report— 

(1) a review of existing voluntary Federal 
service programs (nonmilitary) in which 
hardships are endured by the participants 
or extraordinary service is required of the 
participants, such as the Peace Corps and 
the Volunteers in Service to America, in 
order to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an expanded national service pro- 
gram with the broadest possible participa- 
tion; 

(2) a consideration of what the nature 
and scope of a national service program 
should be; 

(3) the number of service opportunities 

which would be generated by such a pro- 
gram; 
(4) the relationship of such a service sys- 
tem with the Selective Service System and 
the feasibility of authorizing service in such 
a national service corps program as an aiter- 
native to peacetime military service; 

(5) the most effective means by which 
such a service program might be coordinated 
with appropriate private, local, and State 
programs of a public service nature; 

(6) the impact of such a service program 
upon the labor force and the economy of the 
United States; 

(7) the effect of such a service program 
upon secondary education and higher edu- 
cation; 

(8) the role of women in such a service 
program; 

(9) the cost of establishing and operating 
such a service program; and 

(10) the mental and physical standards 
for participation, if any, and the duration 
of service in such a service program. 


AMNESTY STUDY 


Sec. 403. The President shall conduct a 
study to determine the appropriateness of 
granting amnesty in the near future to those 
registrants convicted for refusing induction 
and those presently outside the United States 
who are liable for prosecution under section 
203 of this title. In conducting this study, 
the President shall consider the number of 
such registrants, the implications for the 
morale of the Armed Forces granting such 
amnesty would raise, the historical prece- 
dent for granting such amnesty, and such 
other factors as he deems appropriate. The 
President shall report the results of this 
study to the Congress, together with ap- 
propriate recommendations, within six 
months of the enactment of this section. 


SELECTIVE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR STUDY 


Sec. 404. The President shall conduct a 
study to determine the desirability and fea- 
sibility of permitting registrants to object to 
participation in a particular war because of 
religious, ethical or moral beliefs. In con- 
ducting this study, the President shall con- 
sider the possibility of requiring selective 
conscientious objectors to serve in the 
Armed Forces but in areas other than the 
war zone; the implications for the effective- 
ness and morale of the Armed Forces of 
granting such an exemption; the burden 
on the Selective Service System of determin- 
ing who qualifies as a selective conscientious 
objector; and such other factors as he deems 
appropriate. The President shall report the 
results of this study to the Congress, to- 
gether with appropriate recommendations 
within six months of enactment of this 
section. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Idaho without losing 
my right to the floor and without my 
subsequent remarks being counted as a 
second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the time for filing of the report of 
the Special Committee on Aging be ex- 
tended to March 10, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL) without losing my right to the 
floor and without my subsequent re- 
marks being counted as a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 482—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH A COMMISSION TO 
STUDY THE USAGE, CUSTOMS, 
AND LAWS RELATING TO THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, for decades— 
indeed, throughout the history of our 
Nation—there has been some degree of 
confusion and disagreement over the 
proper procedures for display and usage 


of the flag of our country. 

In recent years, it is true, these dis- 
agreements have been sharply accentu- 
ated by deep divisions among the Amer- 
ican people on vital issues of both foreign 
and domestic policy. Questions of cus- 
tom and protocol regarding the dis- 
play of the flag have become accentuated 
through efforts by various groups to uti- 
lize our flag as a symbol of support or 
opposition to policies. 

I think it is important to recognize, 
however, that the recent disputes over 
the flag only underscore a long-stand- 
ing problem: We do not have a standard, 
comprehensive code prescribing accepted 
procedures for display of our national 
emblem. 

We have an ambivalent flag code, and 
confusion is compounded by conflicting 
formal and informal regulations, proce- 
dures, and interpretations promulgated 
by individual Government agencies and 
private organizations. 

I believe a single, comprehensive uni- 
form code for display and usage of the 
flag of the United States would be wel- 
comed by all Americans. 

To provide for such a code I am intro- 
ducing today, on behalf of myself and 
the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) a bill providing for establish- 
ment of a commission to study and make 
recommendations regarding the usage, 
customs, and laws relating to the flag of 
the United States. Actually, the Sena- 
tor from Texas and I have introduced 
legislation on this subject in the previous 


three Congresses. 
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The bill being introduced today, Mr. 
President, is identical to legislation in- 
troduced in the last Congress by the 
senior Senator from Texas and myself. 
It proposes that a commission be created 
comprising 10 members appointed by 
the President: Two from the Senate, two 
from the House, one from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and five from private 
life. 

Mr. President, our flag is a symbol of 
a dynamic nation unprecedented in its 
accomplishments, yet also beset by cer- 
tain faults. As a symbol of our Nation, it 
represents a people constantly striving to 
rectify such problems. The flag we dis- 
play today is thus an emblem of a nation 
which has endeavored to preserve what 
is good while also attempting to correct 
what is imperfect. It represents a people 
who look to the future but do not forget 
their past. In essence, the flag is there- 
fore a symbol of our national life, a sym- 
bol of cumulative contributions of sacri- 
fice, of courage, of love, and of labor that 
have shaped and will continue to shape 
and form our national life. 

It is with this respect for the flag that 
I introduce with Mr. Tower for appro- 
priate reference this bill. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Texas has long advocated a comprehen- 
sive review of the customs, laws, and reg- 
ulations relating to the flag. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by Sen- 
ator TOWER, as cosponsor of this bill, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR TOWER 

I join again today in the sponsorship of 
a bill to establish the United States Flag 
Commission, Over the years, there has been 
much confusion in this country over just 
what is the proper method for displaying 
the Flag of the United States. As an example 
of this confusion, all branches of the Armed 
Services have their own codes, which differ 
considerably from each other. Some say that 
the Flag must not be flown at night; others 
say that it is all right to do so. Some codes 
say that the Flag must not be flown in in- 
clement weather; others contend that this is 
all right as long as an all-weather flag is 
used, Also, it is not completely settled where 
the proper place of honor is for the Flag of 
the United States. Some authorities say that 
it should be in the middle, while others 
say that it should always be to the right 
of all other standards. I could go on and on 
with examples, but I believe that this will 
give Senators a good idea of the current 
situation. 

For the past few years, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, (Mr. Pell), and I have been 
sponsoring legislation that would correct 
this situation. Stated very simply, it would 
provide for the establishment of a commis- 
sion called the United States Flag Com- 
mission made up of representatives of the 
Congress, the Executive Branch and certain 
lay members who have particular expertise 
in this matter, to be appointed by the 
President. This commission would be em- 


powered to review the entire matter of a 
United States Flag Code and to present to 
the Congress its report which would recom- 
mend specific legislation to correct this con- 
fusing situation. The Congress could then 
determine, with the help of the commission's 
report, a Flag Code for the United States. 
With the fast approaching date for the 
Bicentennial of the United States, I believe 
that it is becoming critical that the com- 
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mission begin its work at the earliest possible 
moment.I ask that the Judiciary Committee 
give this matter expeditious consideration, 
if at all possible, so that the full Senate 
may consider the measure. The time has 
come to clear up this confusion and establish 
a viable Flag Code for the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 482) to establish a com- 
mission to study the usage, customs, and 
laws relating to the flag of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. PELL (for him- 
self and Mr. Tower), was received, read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 9) 
amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to the 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, resum- 
ing my comments and still responding to 
my distinguished colleague from Idaho 
(Mr. CHurcH), I am not sure that the 
country is up in arms and entirely dis- 
enchanted with the Senate as a body. I 
think sometimes we lose perspective and 
become exercised about the actual terms 
entailed in coming to grips with certain 
issues and we downgrade the accomplish- 
ments of the last Congress. It was stormy 
and it did take a long time. Two things 
that took the longest time; namely, the 
Carswell nomination and the Cooper- 
Church amendment, were not involved 
with what some Senators are involved 
with here in trying to change rule XXII. 

In the January 24, 1970, issue of the 
Charlotte Observer, there was published 
a lengthy editorial. I will not read it all 
but I do wish to relate the editorial to the 
Senate because it outlines the accom- 
plishments of the 91st Congress. 

I submit we did accomplish much and 
that the country is not up in arms. They 
are looking to us to get on with the job 
and not dance around the fire each year 
in these spurious efforts to change the 
rules that have not caused our trouble, 
but rather to look at things that have 
made this a unique body. 

The editorial from the Charlotte Ob- 
server of January 24, 1971, reads as fol- 
lows: 

THE 91st CONGRESS Was Stormy But Ir 

ACCOMPLISHED MUCH 

Sen. Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania spoke 
“the two most beautiful words” in the legis- 
lative language Saturday, and the 91st Con- 
gress adjourned, “sine die,” after one of the 
longest, stormiest sessions in years. 

Yet, despite its long sessions and the quar- 
relsome character it wore throughout, the 
91st Congress left behind an impressive rec- 


ord of solid achievement—and some unfin- 
ished business. 


As a Democratic legislature working under 
a Republican executive, the 91st Congress 
seemed more contentious than most, and 
perhaps it really was. It might be character- 
ized as “the hard-nosed Congress.” 

In foreign affairs especially, and to an en- 
couraging degree in domestic affairs, the 91st 
challenged the administration and the na- 
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tion to make good on their claims and prom- 
ises and reasserted the legislative branch's 
co-equal right to oversee the nation’s busi- 
ness. 

As the first President in this century to 
take office against an opposing Congress, 
Richard Nixon had to bear the brunt of these 
challenges. In the process he lost some of 
the battles he wanted most to win—his Su- 
preme Court nominees from the South, his 
plan to reform the welfare system, his politi- 
cal promise to ease import pressure on the 
Southern textile industry. 

He had other goals compromised by the Con- 
gress, His options in the Indochina war were 
limited, his deployment of Safeguard anti- 
ballistic missiles was scaled down, his pace 
in winding down the Vietnam war was seri- 
ously questioned as Congress asserted itself 
in foreign affairs. 

The Congress also zeroed in on the Penta- 
gon and the industrial community. Defense 
spending was cut $2.1 billion, the C—5A trans- 
port plan was revealed as an expensive error, 
and the fate of the supersonic transport 
(SST) was left hanging in serious doubt. 

But this was not a negative Congress. It 
was busy in the fields of housing, education, 
health and welfare, writing a $2.5-billion 
housing program, appropriating $24.6 billion 
in aid to education over the next three years, 
renewing the Hill-Burton hospitals program 
for three more years and writing a $9.5 bil- 
lion manpower training bill, all of which 
Nixon vetoed. His veto was overridden on 
hospitals and aid to schools. 

Also, the Congress extended and broadened 
the food-stamp program, wrote a $285 mil- 
lion family planning program, doubled the 
school lunch program, brought 4.4 million 
more workers under the unemployment in- 
surance laws and increased Social Security 
benefits by 15 percent. 

In the area of reform, it wrote the first 
major revision of the U.S. tax code since 
1913, imposed a strong set of regulations 
against air pollution, passed a comprehensive 
coal mine health and safety act and the 
nation's first occupational safety act. It also 
reformed some of its own procedures and 
left the door open for further changes in 
the next Congress. 

In addition, it extended voting rights to 
18-year-olds, refused to junk the Electoral 
College and said the issue of women’s rights 
needed more definitive legislation than what 
was offered. 

These and other accomplishments, includ- 
ing aid to mass transportation, a reorganized 
railway system and the creation of a public- 
private postal corporation, redound to the 
congressional credit, though they are per- 
haps obscured by the arguments and fili- 
busters that marked the “lame duck” session. 


That is exactly what caused the 
trouble. The lameduck session caused 
confusion by inserting all kinds of legis- 
lation, and major pieces of legislation, 
such as family assistance, foreign trade, 
social security, the SST, all into one om- 
nibus bill, which, before Christmas, rule 
XXII did hold up a vote on. 

It is not because of rule XXII that the 
people are up in arms. I think that the 
editorialists should heed the admonition 
of the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that it is not the matter of hours, 
but the matter of the Senate as an in- 
stitution itself which is in issue. We would 
come to grips then with moving on to 
the people’s business and realize what 
Senator Dirksen, former minority lead- 
er of this body, said so often in debate 
on this matter: Point out one good piece 
of legislation that was completely 
thwarted and completely defeated, on ac- 
count of rule XXII. Sometimes held up, 
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yes, for refinement, for better phraseol- 
ogy, for better content, but ultimately 
never completely thwarted by rule XXII. 
On the contrary, rule XXII has saved the 
land from many, many bad pieces of pro- 
posed legislation. 

Many, many of our predecessors in 
this body, as I have pointed out, have 
vigorously opposed cloture. I have cited 
the great names of Borah of Idaho, May- 
field of Texas, Townsend of Michigan, 
Smoot of Utah, Phelan of California, 
Brandegee of Connecticut, Reed of Mis- 
souri, and on down the list. 

Having quoted several of them I would 
now like to go to President Woodrow 
Wilson, whose name can be added to the 
voices of those who have spoken in be- 
half of the principle of free debate in 
the Senate, when he wrote—and I would 
hope that the news media and those who 
write editorials would take time to see 
that this is not a southern filibusterer 
I am quoting. Civil rights legislation is 
over and gone; the issue is the Senate 
itself. President Wilson had this to say: 

It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the 
voice, and to embody the wisdom and the 
will of its constituents. Unless Congress have 
and use every means of acquainting itself 
with the acts and the dispositions of the 
administrative agencies of the government, 
the country must be helpless to learn how 
it is being served and unless Congress both 
scrutinize these things and sift them by 
every form of discussion the country must 
remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance 
of the very affairs which it is most important 
that it should understand and direct. 

The informing function of Congress should 
be preferred even to its legislative function. 
The argument is not only that discussed and 
interrogated administration is the only pure 
and efficient administration, but more than 
that, the only really self-governing people 
is that people which discusses and interro- 
gates its administration. 


Mr. President, it was extended debate 
on Cooper-Church which brought sta- 
bility to the Republic at the time of the 
crisis of last year. It was in the debate on 
the Cooper-Church amendment when, 
rather than all of us being labeled “Com- 
munists”, by questioning the Commander 
in Chief, we brought the whole thing 
from out of kilter and into the perspec- 
tive of what we all were fearing, and that 
was another Vietnam in Cambodia. 

There is the informing nature of the 
Senate. How else can you get the in- 
formation to the people except through 
extended debate? What the Senator from 
Idaho said the week after May 8, after 
the invasion of Cambodia, was no dif- 
ferent from what he said the last week 
of June, just prior to the passage by a 
substantial majority of this body of that 
amendment; but what he said the last 
week of June, by the informing process, 
was listened to, finally understood and 
appreciated and, as I said, brought sta- 
bility to all of us and brought respect 
for representative government. 

And of course no recitation of the his- 
tory of the protection of minority rights 
would be complete without mention of 
the great John C. Calhoun. In his learned 
and still much-quoted “A Disquisition on 
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Government,” the famed South Carolina 
statesman wrote: 


There are two different modes in which 
the sense of the community may be taken: 
one, simply by the right of suffrage, unaided; 
the other, by the right through a proper or- 
ganism. Each collects the sense of the ma- 
jority. But one regards numbers only, and 
considers the whole community as a unit, 
having but one common interest throughout; 
and collects the sense of the greater number 
of the whole. as that of the community. The 
other, on the contrary, regards interests as 
well as numbers;—considering the commu- 
nity as made up of different and conflicting 
interests, as far as the action of the gov- 
ernment is concerned; and takes the sense of 
each, through its majority or appropriate 
organ, and the united sense of all, as the 
sense of the entire community. The former of 
these I shall call the numerical, or absolute 
majority; and the latter, the concurrent, or 
constitutional majority. 

As there can be no constitution without 
the negative powe:, and no negative power 
without the concurrent majority—it follows, 
necessarily. that where the numerical major- 
ity has the sole control of the government, 
there can be no constitution; as constitution 
implies limitation or restriction,—and, of 
course, is inconsistent with the idea of sole 
or exclusive power. And hence, the numerical, 
unmixed with the concurrent majority, 
necessarily forms, in all cases, absolute gov- 
ernment. 


Recently, Mr. President, another giant 
has walked in our midst. He was the 
foremost legislator of the century. As I 
remarked on the occasion of his death 
last week, one would have to harken 
all the way back to the days of Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster to find his peer. I 
speak, of course, of Richard Brevard 
Russell. How many times I sought his 
counsel, which was always given with 
wisdom and generosity. Richard Russell 
addressed himself to the very problem we 
are discussing today, and he did so with 
his usual insight. I deem it a service to 
bring his cogent remarks made on Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, to your attention today, 
and I deem it an honor to be able to do 
so. On that day, the Senator from 
Georgia said: 

This proposal goes much deeper, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than the right of an individual Senator 
or a group of Senators to engage in a pro- 
longed discussion that might be labeled a 
filibuster. The real issue, the real nub of the 
question before the Senate, is whether we are 
to alter the role and the position of this 
body in our great scheme of government. 

Mr. President, it was said on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday that the Senate is the 
only parliamentary body in the United States 
where a Senator could not rise to his feet 
and make a motion that could be carried by 
a transient majority of one, to gag the other 
Members of that body and prevent them from 
speaking. It was said that rule existed in all 
other parliamentary bodies on earth, includ- 
ing the House of Commons of the British 
Parliament, by which a motion carried by one 
vote would gag the remainder of the body. 
And that statement is true. 

It is true, Mr. President, because the 
Senate has individuality. It has qualities that 
are different from those of any other parlia- 
mentary body ever created by the mind and 
ingenuity of man. 

Mr. President, the greatest difficulty con- 
fronted by the Constitutional Convention 
that wrote our basic charter—a charter which 
receives rather short shrift these days, not 
only in the courts but here in the Congress 
and at the hands of the executive depart- 
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ments, and, indeed, at the hands of some 
of the teachers of political science—the 
greatest difficulty they encountered in reach- 
ing agreement and accord on the basic chart- 
er of our liberties and the bulwark of our 
rights, the Constitution of the United States, 
was on the question of the composition of 
the parliament of this country, or, as they 
designated it, the Congress of the United 
States. The little States would not go along 
with the proposition that it should be based 
purely on population, and it took a long 
time to work out a compromise. 

The compromise they eventually reached 
places on this body an indelible stamp that 
differentiates it from any other parliamentary 
body on earth; because under that agree- 
ment, the smallest State has the same repre- 
sentation in this body as the largest and most 
populous. 

That is true today. Not only did they make 
that provision, but they provided the only 
limitation in the Constitution that is not 
subject to amendment without the consent 
of the States, because they went further and 
said in article V: 

“And that no State, without its consent, 
shali be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

So when Senators speak lightly of invoking 
& gag rule in the forum of the States of this 
Union, on the ground that it is different 
from other parliamentary bodies, I say Mr. 
President that there is the strongest reason 
for not tampering with these rules, and for 
not shutting off or stifling the voice of any 
representative of any state, be it great or be 
it small, until he has had an opportunity to 
discharge his responsibilities here. 

Why do men wish to be U.S, Senators? 
Why, Mr, President, do Members of the other 
body, which is a coordinate branch of this 
Congress with the Senate, so often desire to 
offer for the Senate of the United States? 
Why do men desire to come from Governors’ 
chairs to the Senate of the United States? I 
submit that it is because of the very differ- 
ences that distinguish this body from every 
other legislative body on earth. 

Yet we are told that because the Senate 
is different, we have got to change it and 
make it like all the others, even though to do 
so would be a serious invasion of the whole 
theory of our republican form of government 
as contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 
Now we are being asked to whittle away and 
destroy the powers and the rights of those 
who serve here. In the old days they were 
referred to as ambassadors of their respective 
states. Now we are told we should make the 
Senate just another parliamentary body, ex- 
actly like any other. Now we are told that 
because in the Senate of the state of Georgia 
& member can rise, move the previous ques- 
tion, and shut off debate when Senators have 
not had an opportunity to express them- 
selves, the same rule should apply in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I haye never heard a more 
fallacious argument. Yet Senators absorb it. 
You see them drink it in. 

Here we are. Members of the greatest delib- 
erative body on earth, bearing an honor in 
the parliamentary field that is greater than 
any that has ever existed except in the earlier 
days of the Roman Senate; yet some Sena- 
tors are pressing us into destroying this body, 
into eroding their own powers, into disfran- 
chising their own states, and preventing their 
States from being represented properly here. 

It was done first, Mr. President, in the 
name of civil rights. They came forward and 
said, “We have got to make these changes 
because we can’t pass any civil rights bills.” 
Well, a number of sweeping civil rights bills 
have been passed in the last few years. The 
last one proposed, the open housing bill, did 
not pass. I do not know whether or not it 
would have been enacted if we had had the 
majority gag cloture rule that is being urged 
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on the Senate. But we passed bills that dealt 
with every other subject. We voted on, I 
think, some 70 amendments in 1964, dealing 
with every facet of the relationships between 
the races, and between the races and the 
government, and we did it under the present 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have waited a long time 
for a Senator to come forward with a list of 
bills vital to the security and progress of the 
United States that have been killed because 
of the right of free speech in the Senate of 
the United States. I have never seen one ex- 
ample brought out here. But I have sat in 
the Senate for the past 34 years and have 
seen the exercise of that right prevent the 
passage of many bad bills, bills that would 
have been injurious to the people of the 
United States. 

Make no mistake about it. If we go ahead 
and pass this majority gag cloture, we will 
soon be met with a change in the rules that 
will deny or limit or restrict the right of 
amendment in this body. Mark that predic- 
tion. We will have a situation in the Senate 
in which a mere majority, a bare majority, 
a temporary majority, of one will get some 
kind of rule, such as they have in the other 
body, that will keep a Senator from offering 
an amendment to a bill. It will make a US. 
Senator run around and beg to get the 
chance to speak for 3 minutes on a bill. 

That is where the proponents are trying 
to take us with this type of change in the 
rules, It will destroy the prestige of the 
Senate. The Senate has had prestige in this 
country despite the efforts of many Senators 
to shatter or destroy that prestige. 

This would destroy or impair the greatest 
element of checks and balances among the 
three divisions in our government, the ju- 
dicial, the legislative and the executive. 

The Senate is the foundation of that di- 
vision of powers, It is the balance wheel on 
which the division of powers in the system 
of checks and balances revolves. 

It is because of the fact that it is different 
from all other parliamentary bodies that it 
has been able to make its contribution in 
war and in peace under rules permitting more 
freedom of debate than the present rules 
would permit, without impairing the wel- 
fare of the Nation, but contributing mightily 
to the building of the greatest society that 
has ever existed under the canopy of Heaven. 

It has contributed to the making of the 
American way of life that is the envy of 
mankind everywhere. It has been done under 
these rules, and yet they say “we come in 
here now with a form of gag to deny the 
right of meaningful debate in the Senate. 
And do it in the name of democracy.” 

Mr. President, when they talk about 
amending the rule because it is necessary to 
pass civil rights bills, that is sheer hypocrisy. 
It has been demonstrated that they can pass 
such bills under the present rules. Not only 
that but a determined majority in the Sen- 
ate has passed every bill they desired to pass 
when in the hearts and minds of the ma- 
jority of the Senators they wanted the bill, 
since I became a member of this body. 

Where are we going to have our debate? 
How are we going to take the question to 
the people of this country? Make no mistake 
about it, we are not living in the simple days, 
of the early life of this Republic and I admit 
that but I say that that is all the more rea- 
son to have the right of free speech In the 
Senate. 

It is hard to get through to the people of 
this country what is involved in the very 
complex and complicated issues that pass 
through here in the way of legislation. How- 
ever, if the proponents can just get a gag rule 
through, they can then go forward and de- 
stroy or limit the right of amendment in the 
Senate of the United States. They can then 
pass the economic and social legislation they 
want, legislation that will revolutionize this 
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country and will destroy this system that has 
afforded men the opportunity to make prog- 
ress and to go forward and to succeed in 
accordance with their abilities, in accordance 
with their talent and their energies, the op- 
portunity that has made this great country 
of ours. 

Mr. President, Senators talk about a ma- 
jority of the Senate having the right to vote 
at any time. There are a number of things 
that have been put beyond the limit of the 
majority. The right of private property in 
this country was supposed to be protected 
in the Constitution of the United States, The 
Founding Fathers did not leave it to the 
mercy of a simple majority in the House of 
Representatives or in the Senate of the 
United States. They put it in the Constitu- 
tion, where it would require not only a vote 
of two-thirds of all the Senators, but also 
the approval of three-fourths of all the 
States. 

They did the same thing with respect to 
the right of religious liberty and the right 
to worship God according to one’s own 
wishes and ideas, or the right not to worship 
any god if one saw fit. 

They said that that could not be changed 
by any mere statute, but must be changed by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Even the Founding Fathers, with all their 
brilliance, could not look down the lane 190 
years and anticipate what would happen. 
Even with all their brilliance, they could not 
possibly have predicted or envisioned what 
we have done in this country and the de- 
velopments of the 20th century that have 
within the period of 60 years changed the 
manner of living and habits and thinking of 
mankind to a greater extent than in any 
other period of a thousand years in human 
history. 

So please, I beg, Senators, even those who 
in a moment of weakness have made some 
commitment with respect to this matter, to 
go over it in your minds and think over again 
what the effect would be. 

I know about the frustrations of long de- 
bate here. I suppose I have been involved in 
my share of it on both sides of the fence. 

It is human nature that if you have a bill 
up and have a majority of one in the Sen- 
ate, you are ready to vote then, and any de- 
bate against that bill is something that is 
irritating and frustrating, because you can- 
not bring the bill to a vote immediately with 
that majority of one. 

Mr. President, the majority is not always 
right. Down through the years there are 
great monuments, tragic monuments, to the 
failure of the majority to be right, the 
errors of a temporary majority such as it 
is proposed to subject the Senate to, a pro- 
posal to turn loose all the fires of partisan- 
ship to a mere majority, to close off debate 
and silence the opponents before they have 
had a full and fair chance to make their 
case before the American people. 

It is sometimes hard to let it seep through. 
Sometimes when you are defending what you 
believe in, but which may be unpopular for 
the moment, you do not have the great 
media of communications to support you. 
They have a way of getting together some- 
times, and they will exalt statements in 
favor of the issues they support and will 
minimize statements in opposition to those 
issues. 

It is more difficult today than ever before 
to get both sides of the case before the 
American people. But I can assure, Senators, 
on the basis of almost 35 years of service 
in this body, that there are two sides to 
every question. 

Maybe most of us think, “There is my 
side and there is the wrong side,” but often 
the side you are for and the side I am for is 
the wrong side—it happens time and again. 

Mr. President, the Senate was created to 
give a full chance to expose here the errors 
of the other branches of the Government. 
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One of its main purposes was to permit a 
complete revision or canvass of the acts of 
the other body, to have full sway to offer 
amendments, and to make speeches to point 
out those mistakes. 

Over the years, when you balance it up, 
the right of free speech in this body has been 
vastly more beneficial in the preservation of 
our system of Government, in maintaining 
our system of checks and balances, in try- 
ing to maintain the division of powers be- 
tween the three separate branches of the 
Government, than the action of any army. 
The Senate is the last. bulwark of the mi- 
nority in this land, 

Mr. President, I shall not delay the Sen- 
ate much longer. 

I have sat in this Chamber with men who 
were real liberals. They did not have to get 
a big badge and write on it, “I am a liberal,” 
and run around saying, “I am a liberal. Look 
at it, Here is my badge.” I mean men like 
Bill Borah, George Norris and Hiram Johnson, 
I did not serve with the elder LaFollette, 
but I served with his distinguished son, who 
was completely indoctrinated with his fa- 
ther’s political philosophy. Every one of them 
defended the right of free speech in this body 
as the last defense of a minority that might 
be oppressed. 

Now, the majority will work its will. It 
may have a little trouble. It may have delays. 
The members of the majority may get tired 
of sitting around listening to debate that 
men of good faith are making; to speeches 
made in the Senate, with which I thorough- 
ly disagree, but upon which Senators had 
spent hours of labor. They rendered a public 
service, because they helped to open up 
before the American people both sides of 
the question. 

This is not a partisan matter. This is a 
matter that goes to the heart of our system. 
The Senate of the United States is a unique 
body. It has been the most useful instru- 
mentality of government down through the 
years, It has served this Nation well as a 
continuing body, with two-thirds of its 
Members going over from election to elec- 
tion, as the Founding Fathers provided, to 
carry with them experience and an under- 
standing of the operations of the other 
branches of the Government, so that they 
might help to protect the people of this 
country from the excesses of the executive 
branch of the Government or to undo some 
excess or wrong that was worked by the 
decisions of the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate has had a proud history. Oh, 
we have made mistakes, because we are 
human. We are fallible, as are all other men 
who are born of women, and as are women 
who are born of women. But, Mr. President, 
the Senate owes its greatness to the right of 
the representatives of the States of this 
Union to stand up and speak their pieces. 
This is the only place where that can be done. 

I do not guarantee these figures, but I 
think they are correct. The last time I checked 
them they were correct. In the other body, 
the solid votes of nine States can overcome 
the resistance of all the Representatives of 
the other 41 States in affairs of legislation 
that would be beneficial to those large States. 

In the general scheme of things, the small- 
er States are always disadvantaged and 
handicapped. That is true in the organization 
of our political parties. It is true in the other 
body. Until recent years, very few men from 
very small states were even appointed to the 
President’s Cabinet. The one place where 
the small States had a right to be heard, 
where they could defend the interests of their 
people, was the Senate of the United States. 

I never cease to be amazed when I see 
representatives from some of the smaller 
States come into the Senate and attempt to 
denigrate the only power of the small States 
which equalizes them with the larger. It is 
not true anywhere else. It is not true in an 
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election. It is not true in the other body, It 
is true only in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Let those who wish to have gag rule that 
is more inflexible than the existing rule 22 
bring a bill of particulars, and say: Here are 
the bills that are vital to our people, that 
were defeated because we did not have imme- 
diate gag rule to shut off debate in the Senate 
of the United States . 

Let them bring a bill of particulars, Cer- 
tainly in over 190 years there must have been 
a number of such bills. If the situation is 
so bad that we have to go through this pro- 
cedure at the beginning of every Congress, 
and it is said, “The Senate is not a continuing 
body; therefore we have a right to short- 
cut the rules,” even though the rules specifi- 
cally provide that they shall carry over 
from one Congress to the other, let the pro- 
ponents bring in a bill of particulars. 

In spite of all that, this drive goes on and 
on and on, I can understand it on the part of 
Senators from the very large States. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of the 
Senate itself as a body—I have great respect 
for the Senate of the United States as an 
institution—I think the right of free speech 
in this body has been one of the factors that 
has made this Government, this system of 
ours, the oldest operating system of govern- 
ment on the earth today. Our Constitution is 
the oldest charter. I do not like to see Sen- 
ators take lightly these proposals to so drasti- 
cally change the rules. 

As a matter of fact, up until 1917 there was 
no way on earth to prevent any Senator or 
group of Senators from speaking as long as 
they wished. During the First World War and 
afterwards, in connection with the so-called 
armed-ship bill and two or three other meas- 
ures, rule 22 has been modified two or three 
times. Now it is proposed to strike it out al- 
most completely, with a great statement of 
words. The proponents say that to do so will 
protect the rights of Senators. Mr. President, 
the only way the rights of Senators can be 
protected in representing the States that sent 
them to the Senate is to preserve the right of 
free speech in the Senate. When that right 
is limited, the power of every Senator is lim- 
ited, and the rights of the State that sent 
him here are circumscribed. 

I realize that there are those who are com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the States no 
longer serve any useful purpose and that it 
would be better to have everything, from 
parking regulations on up to the treaties that 
under the present Constitution, must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, decided by some vast 
bureaucracy on the banks of the Potomac. 
But if that is true, it files in the teeth of hu- 
man experience; because the shores of history 
are littered with the wrecks of civilizations 
that have tried that, that have enticed men to 
surrender their rights to someone who is 
going to be able to be more benevolent to a 
person than he could be to himself—the old 
“something-for-nothing” theory. 

That is the objective of some of those who 
are seeking to bring about various changes in 
our system. This rule has worked no great 
wrong on the American people. To change 
it and institute gag rule in the Senate will 
work great wrong on them. 

If the Senate in a moment of weakness 
adopts this gag rule, I do not doubt that a 
time will come when the authors will have 
the unfortunate end of Haman, who built 
the gallows for Mordecai and was hanged on 
it himself. 


Those are words of sagacity, Mr. 
President, and I would hope that we are 
wise enough to heed them today. 

Of all those statesmen I have quoted 
today, two or three have been from the 
South, the remainder from other sec- 
tions of the land. Deliberate debate is 
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not a sectional issue, it is not the par- 
ticular weapon of one geographical area 
against the other. To prove this asser- 
tion, I have only to point to the record 
of the recently concluded 91st Congress. 
During the last session, the tactic of ex- 
tended debate was used by both liberals 
and conservatives. It was used to fore- 
stall the improvident dismantling of the 
electoral college, and it was used to block 
funds for the supersonic transport, the 
SST. It was used during the discussion 
of the family assistance plan and it was 
used by those seeking to limit Presiden- 
tial authority to commit American troops 
to military action abroad. In brief, ex- 
tended debate cut across party lines, 
ideological lines, and sectional lines. The 
filibuster, Mr. President, is section-blind, 
color-blind, and policy-blind. And its 
demise would be a cruel blow to the 
American way of government. 

Some of the statements put forward 
by the advocates of easy cloture could 
lead people to believe that the Senate 
has unlimited debate right now. That, of 
course, is not true. Rule 22, for the infor- 
mation of those unfamiliar with the 
tangle of legislative affairs, provides that 
debate can be shut off when two-thirds 
of all Senators present and voting decide 
to end it. And under rule 22, debate has 
been shut off on more than one occasion. 
In the last 10 years alone, the rule has 
been invoked a dozen times. In fact, Mr. 
President, it has been invoked more in the 
past 10 years than in the preceding 50. 
These were, by and large, occasions dur- 
ing which the national consensus was 
against those using extended debate. 
Thus cloture was achieved and the debate 
was shut off. So those who argue that a 
small minority can hold up legislation in 
the face of an overwhelming majority to 
the contrary would do well to get their 
facts and their history straight. 

Another argument proffered by advo- 
cates of limited debate is that the House 
of Representatives gets along without it. 
To those people I reply that the House 
and the Senate are two very different 
bodies. 

Before any change in the present clo- 
ture rule is made, I suggest that Mem- 
bers consider that they, as Senators, rep- 
resent the people in a somewhat different 
way than do Members of the House of 
Representatives. Seats in the House are 
apportioned among the States on the 
basis of population, and the House may 
be said therefore to represent the Amer- 
ican people as such, on a national basis. 
The Senate also represents the people, 
but it represents the people of the States, 
and the people of each one of the States 
have the same number of Senators to 
represent them as the people in every 
other one of the States. The State of 
Delaware has as many Senators as the 
State of California. And this is how it 
should be. This is federalism, the system 
of government under which we have 
functioned since the 18th century. The 
Senate itself is not only a national, but 
a federal body. It is responsible at once 
to the people and to the States as States. 

I would also point out that the House 
was purposely designed to be more re- 
sponsive to the ever-changing opinion of 
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the people. That is why Representatives 
are elected every 2 years—to represent 
the moods of public opinion. The Senate 
was designed to provide a check on these 
changes being carried too swiftly into 
law. The Founders knew full well that 
unrestrained majoritarianism would lead 
to chaos, with new laws appearing every 
day, and with Government policy becom- 
ing a never-ending series of dizzying 
somersaults. The Senate was their re- 
sponse—a Chamber wherein careful de- 
liberation would focus the spotlight on 
haste and waste, a body where the rights 
of all, inalienable rights, could be given 
the protection envisioned at Philadelphia 
in 1787. George Washington himself em- 
braced this concept of the Senate. He ex- 
pressed his feelings to Thomas Jefferson 
by pointing out that occasionally the 
House of Representatives would act in 
haste and that the Senate would be 
needed to cool things off, to make legis- 
lation more palatable to the many inter- 
ests that were represented by the Senate. 

The Members of the Senate are in- 
tended to have more opportunity to im- 
merse themselves in the intricacies of 
complex legislation. The Members even- 
tually go to the ultimate court of opin- 
ion—the people—but they have, the- 
oretically, at least somewhat more in- 
dependence. They have, theoretically at 
least, somewhat more insulaticn from 
the pressures exerted by the executive 
branch. A large body like the House tends 
more often than not to go along with the 
administration in power, although there 
are obviously many exceptions to that. 
That was true last session, for example, 
with regard to the SST and also to elec- 
toral reform. In the Senate matters 
turned out otherwise, some would say 
for the better, others would argue for 
the worse. But the fact remains that al- 
though the Senate was less efficient time- 
wise in acting on the legislation, it was 
more deliberative in its studies. Open de- 
bate has thus helped maintain the in- 
dependence of the Senate, and the in- 
tegrity of representative government. 

I am concerned, Mr. President, that 
the Senate preserve for its Members the 
right to listen and the obligation to learn. 
These rights and obligations are par- 
ticularly important for new Members 
with less experience. The business of 
Congress is to formulate legislation for 
the entire country. But the fact is that 
most new Members of Congress have 
more knowledge about their own people 
and their own area than they have about 
the opinions of other people in other 
areas. That is only natural. But my point 
is that free, frank, and open debate pro- 
vides the opportunity to learn. 

Is there any Senator possessed of such 
detailed and comprehensive knowledge of 
every section of our country that with- 
out further education of a kind—the 
kind of education to be derived from 
thorough debate—he can give full con- 
sideration to interests shared by people 
in States of the East and West, North 
and South? Is there any Senator who 
would presume to propose laws binding 
on the people of a State far distant from 
his own without giving careful and 
patient attention to Senators from that 
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State who have the most direct and in- 
timate knowledge of the problems and 
needs and achievements of the people 
whom they represent? 

Or should any group of Senators, be- 
cause they are in the majority or because 
the combined numbers of people they 
represent are a majority of the Nation, 
feel justified on the basis of numbers 
in denying to other Senators freedom to 
make known to the majority the points 
of view and the communities of interest 
shared by people in their own States? 

The answers to these questions are ob- 
vious, they are self-evident, if we simply 
pause long enough to reflect upon them. 
And that is what this whole debate is all 
about—shall we guarantee that the op- 
portunity for that pause always exists, 
or shall we throw away the opportunity 
for reflection? 

Mr. President, let me cite one example 
of what restrictions on free debate can 
bring. And although this event occurred 
far away under different circumstances, 
few in that country thought it could hap- 
pen to them. I am speaking of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Adolf Hitler’s 
climb to power. Hitler, as you will recall, 
was appointed Prime Minister through 
the orderly process of the law. Hitler had 
a majority in the German Parliament 
upon coming to power, and he soon sent 
up a measure called the Enabling Act. 
The Enabling Act gave Adolf Hitler the 
power to amend the Constitution by de- 
cree. It gave him the power to raise and 
spend money, to negotiate treaties, and 
much more. In the Parliament were 
significant numbers of representatives 
who opposed the Enabling Act. Unfortu- 
nately for them, there was no rule of 
free debate in the Reichstag and so the 
Enabling Act was rammed through, And 
when it was, Adolf Hitler became the 
overlord of Germany with all the fate- 
ful results that had for the rest of the 
world. Yes, Mr. President, the Senate 
is a unique legislative body with its open 
debate—thank God it is. 

Mr. President, I am tired of being put 
on the defensive year after year because 
of my defense of freedom of deliberation 
for the Senate. This is not a matter for 
which I should apologize, it is not an at- 
titude that causes me any discomfort. On 
the contrary, I hold that open and unfet- 
tered debate is a positive good, not a 
detriment. I believe that it is a curbstone 
of representative government, not a use- 
less appendage. r 

I am tired of hearing those who dis- 
agree with me single out one side of the 
political spectrum and one section of the 
country for their attacks. I believe I have 
shown today that such assumptions are 
historically wrong and politically prej- 
udiced. Indeed, it is nothing short of 
hyprocisy to engage in such attacks. I 
am proud of the privilege, the right to 
engage in free debate on behalf of those 
I represent. And I will mourn not only for 
this Chamber, but for the entire Nation, 
if ever that right is denied any Member 
of the Senate. 

For some reason, Mr. President, those 
who seek to curtail the liberty of debate 
have come to be identified in the public 
mind as the apostles of good, the agents 
of reform, the harbingers of some brave 
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new world. They symbolize change and 
movement, but unfortunately change for 
the sake of change is too often equated 
with meaningful reform. This identifica- 
tion is largely the creation of super- 
liberals so impatient with things as they 
are that they welcome any movement as 
a sign of advance and progress. Certain 
agents of the communications media 
have fallen victim to this prostitution of 
true liberalism and, as a result, millions 
of Americans are daily subjected to their 
analyses. 

Given the growing pervasiveness of 
this dogma, politicians find it more and 
more difficult to caution against undue 
haste, more and more difficult to stand 
on the principles and institutions of the 
past. If they so much as dare to, they are 
immediately dragged before the unre- 
lenting glare of the communications 
spotlight and are identified as symbols of 
the dead past, relics of an age that sup- 
posedly has no lesson for our own en- 
lightened era. 

It is time to speak out frankly, Mr. 
President, if we are to get away from the 
tired cliches and pat ideology that too 
often passes for reform or progressivism. 
It is time to insist that the case against 
cloture be given the same attention as 
the case for cloture, Yetin preparing ma- 
terials for my talk today, I noted with 
disappointment that the news media give 
significantly more heed to the advocates 
of limiting debate than they do those on 
the other side of the argument. This is 
just one more example of what I dis- 
cussed earlier—the ability in the modern 
era to form ephemeral majorities who, 
unarmed with all the facts, insist on mis- 
guided change. It is one more argument 
in favor of free and open debate in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Summing up, Mr. President, I will 
briefly present what I feel are the over- 
riding arguments which favor freedom of 
debate in the U.S. Senate. 

First. Minorities have rights which no 
majority should override, Government is 
constituted to protect minorities against 
majorities. A strategy of delay is justifi- 
able as a means of preventing a majority 
from trampling upon minority rights un- 
til a broad political consensus has de- 
veloped. 

Second. A Senate majority does not 
necessarily represent a consensus of the 
people or even of the States. Frequently 
popular opinion upon a question has not 
been formulated or, if it has been, it is 
often not effectively expressed. Prolonged 
debate may prevent hasty majority ac- 
tion which would be out of harmony with 
genuine popular consensus. The confi- 
dence of the people is essential to repre- 
sentative government, but such confi- 
dence cannot be retained when minority 
rights are not fully protected. 

Third. It is the special duty of the Sen- 
ate, sitting in an appellate capacity, care- 
fully to inspect proposed legislation, a 
duty that cannot be adequately per- 
formed without freedom of debate. In our 
system of government, where legislation 
can be gaveled through the House of Rep- 
resentatives at breakneck speed with 
only scanty debate under special rules 
framed by a partisan committee, it is es- 
sential that one place be left for thor- 
ough-going debate. 
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Fourth. Free and open debate really 
do not prevent needed legislation, be- 
cause almost every important measure 
defeated by prolonged debate has been 
enacted later. No really meritorious 
measure has been permanently defeated 
and some vicious proposals have been 
killed, thanks to the deliberate nature of 
senatorial debate. 

Fifth. It is a unique function of the 
Senate to act as a check upon the Execu- 
tive, a responsibility it could not perform 
without full freedom of debate. Unre- 
stricted debate in the Senate is the only 
check upon Presidential and party autoc- 
racy. It is justified by the nature of our 
governmental system of separated pow- 
ers. 

Sixth. Majority cloture in the Senate 
would destroy its deliberative function 
and make it a mere annex of the House 
of Representatives. 

Seventh. Simple majority cloture would 
have brought many a decision which 
would have accorded ill with the sober 
second thought, of the American people, 

Eighth. The Senate, without majority 
cloture, actually passes a larger percent- 
age of bills introduced in that body than 
does the House of Representatives, with 
cloture. 

Ninth. Unlimited debate is essential 
whenever a vital, fundamental, constitu- 
tional question is presented and a ma- 
jority is trying to override the organic 
law of the United States. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Senators as ambassadors of 
the States in Congress have a duty to 
protect the rights of the States. 

Tenth. People from all sections and 
representing all shades of political opin- 
ion have used prolonged debate in the 
past and the rights guaranteed us in 
the Constitution have been the better 
for it. I submit that all these groups 
will have occasions to utilize the safe- 
guard we are discussing many times in 
future years. 

It is neither prudent nor rational to 
overthrow processes and institutions 
which have served us well over the years. 
Why exchange the proven institutions of 
past and present for an ill-considered 
scheme which could disrupt govern- 
ment as we have been practicing it since 
our independence? Do we need this 
change? Obviously not, Mr, President. It 
is simply change for the sake of change. 
It is not reform at all. It is simple, un- 
adulterated regression. And I shall have 
no part of it. I most sincerely hope that 
upon reflection, and thanks to the op- 
portunities afforded us by free debate, 
my colleagues will arrive at a similar 
conclusion. Then we can get on with the 
many pressing problems which the coun- 
try has summoned us to confront. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 28—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF A RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
FOR A STUDY ON PRIVILEGES 
AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to submit, on behalf of 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), 
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a resolution authorizing additional ex- 
penditures by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for a study of mat- 
ters relating to privileges and elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution, which reads as fol- 
lows, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res 28 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making inyesti- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized from February 
1, 1971, through February 29, 1972, for the 
purposes stated and within the limitations 
imposed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, and (3) with the prior consent 
of the Government department or agency 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 2, The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, to expend not to exceed 
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$113,000 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) the election of the President, Vice Pres- 
ident, or Members of Congress; 

(2) corrupt practices; 

(3) contested elections; 

(4) credentials and qualifications; 

(5) Federal elections, generally; and 

(6) presidential succession. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 9) 
amending rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate with respect to lim- 
itation of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of the Senate, 
what is the pending question before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Ala- 
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bama (Mr. ALLEN) to postpone until 
the next legislative day the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Pearson) that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 9, a resolution to amend rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate with 
respect to the limitation of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 NOON ON MON- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock meridian on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, February 1, 
1971, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


HALTING BROADCAST ABUSES 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
poor quality of radio and TV broadcast- 
ing is almost universally acknowledged. 
TV programing, in particular, has ap- 
propriately been called a “vast waste- 
land.” This situation is due largely to 
the absence of effective monitoring by 
the FCC of the 7,500 broadcast stations 
in this country, which often leads to 
flagrant and continuing violations of 
stations’ public responsibilities. 

A highly imaginative petition to cor- 
rect these abuses was filed with the FCC 
on January 8 by students of consumer 
spokesman, John F., Banzhaf III of the 
George Washington University Law Cen- 
ter. Adopting the acronym STATIC— 
Student Taskforce Against Telecommu- 
nication Information Concealment—the 
students’ petition, if adopted, would re- 
quire stations to broadcast spot an- 
nouncements informing the listening 
public of station programing require- 
ments and procedures governing renewal 
of broadcast licenses. 

Armed with this knowledge the public 
could critically monitor the stations and 
make both the FCC and the individual 
stations aware of violations. In my view 
such action could lead to increased ef- 
forts by the stations to serve the public 
interest, and ultimately to significant 
improvements in radio and TV broad- 
casting. 


The petition follows: 

HALTING BROADCAST ABUSE—BEFORE THE FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

In re: Public Rights in the Broadcasting 
Media. 

PETITION FOR RULEMAKING 


JANUARY 8, 1971. 

Pursuant to 5 USC Section 553, the statu- 
tory authority, and 47 CFR Section 1, 40(a), 
the Commission authority, STATIC, Student 
Taskforce Against Telecommunication In- 
formation Concealment, a group of students 
from George Washington University Law 
School, as members of the general public, 
respectfully requests that the Commission 
adopt as part of their Rules and Regulations 
requirements for licensees designed to give 
the public effective notice of their rights vis 
a vis the licensees as established by statute, 
administrative policies and decisions, and 
judiciary review decisions. 


Il. SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 


The Federal Communications Act of 1934 
was passed in part in recognition that the 
electronic mass media should serve the pub- 
lic. The Act empowered the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to regulate the use 
of the frequency spectrum. The rights of the 
public to complete coverage of controversial 
subjects and to inoffensive and factual trans- 
mission of news were included in the statu- 
tory language. Correlatively, the licensee, as 
a condition of being granted the license to 
broadcast, has the duty to serve the public 
interest by respecting these rights. 

The duties the licensee owes the public 
have been further delineated since 1934 
through administrative policy statements and 
judicial review. The licensee’s programming, 
it is now recognized, must be balanced and 


fair, and 
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“THAT THE LICENSEE RESPONSIBILITY IS TO 
BE EXERCISED IN THE INTEREST OF, AND AS A 
TRUSTEE FOR THE PUBLIC AT LARGE.” ? 


Furthermore, the public has standing at 
Commission hearings, Nonetheless, the public 
is not made aware of their rights, and they 
are unable to fully protect their interests. 
The duties of the licensee must include in- 
forming the public of its rights through the 
media. Otherwise, the statutory rights of the 
public serve merely to protect the licensees 
from competition. They will not insure that 
the interests of the public be served. 

The Commission does not have the re- 
sources to effectively monitor and identify 
the licensees who violate the public trust. 
In the thirty-six years of existence, the Com- 
mission has expanded the personnel in its 
broadcast bureau three-fold, while the num- 
ber of licensed stations has increased ten- 
fold, The Commission requires the licensee 
to ascertain the community needs and pro- 
gram accordingly. In this way the licensees 
satisfy their statutory requirement of public 
service. The Commission cannot independ- 
ently evaluate each community’s needs, and 
should not depend solely on the licensees 
evaluation of its own performance. 

Therefore, as a mode of illucidating the 
public interest the Commission should in- 
vite the licensee to open direct avenues of 
communication with the public. 

II. PROPOSED SOLUTION 

In order to actualize the statutory intent 
and purpose it is necessary that the licensees 
be required to inform the public of its rights 
and of the duties owed by the licensees. In 
order to effectively administer the Act, and 
present Commission policy, the Commission 
should adopt our petition for rulemaking 
which would require the licensees to give 
effective notice to the public of its rights. 

IV. THE RATIONALE OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The original Federal Radion Commission 
(1927) and the succeeding Federal Communi- 
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cations Commission (1934) were created in 
response to two problems involving the allo- 
cation of the frequency spectrum: the pre- 
vention of technical interference and the 
choice of who is to operate upon the limited 
number of frequencies.* The allocating mech- 
anism adopted by Congress was licensing. 

The problem of preventing technical in- 
terference was easily solved, The FCC limited 
the number of licenses to transmit and regu- 
lated their power and frequency trans- 
mission, 

The second problem was more intractable. 
The Commission is instructed to grant or 
renew a license “if in public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity.” * This language was 
taken from public utility legislation and 
lacked any definite criteria for the Commis- 
sion. 

The relationship between the broadcast 
industry and the public is special and unique. 
The FCC could not issue licenses on 
a first come basis and depend upon com- 
petition to protect the public interest. The 
major theorem of the competitive model is 
that the interaction of buyers and sellers 
insures the interest of each one is maximized. 
However, in commercial broadcasting, the 
licensees are the sellers and the advertisers 
are the buyers. Therefore, the public interest 
is not directly considered if the broadcasting 
industry is unregulated. 

Moreover, the technically limited fre- 
quency spectrum created an oligopolistic 
industry structure which necessitates regu- 
lation, 

However, regulating the profits of the li- 
censee as if he were a common carrier or 
public utility was quickly rejected. It was 
felt that this type of regulation would in 
no way protect the public interest. 

On the other hand if the public was merely 
a third party beneficiary of a contract be- 
tween the owner of the broadcast station and 
its advertisers who pay to broadcast, the pub- 
lic would not have any rights cognizable in 
a judiciary forum. This is not the case. 

Thus, the vague language of the statute 
considering the “public interest’ must in- 
volve a special kind of regulation. One side 
argued for precise legislative standards for 
licenses while the other side advocated per- 
mitting administrative discretion. * The statu- 
tory language permits administrative discre- 
tion. 

The FCC enabling legislation, subsequent 
FCC policy statements and decisions, and 
judicial review decisions have better defined 
the rule of the public and formalized the 
relation among the parties of interest. 


V. THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 


Numerous conflicting policies and actions 
can be rationalized under the rubric of pub- 
lic interest. Nonetheless, some definite mean- 
ing to “serving the public interest” has been 
acquired, since the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934, through administrative policy 
decisions and judicial review. 

The statutory language explicitly defined 
three aspects of what would serve or insure 
the public interest: the airways were to be 
fully utilized;* controversial subjects were to 
be covered completely; * offensive and un- 
factual transmission of news was prohibited.* 

The function of the FCC is not only to is- 
sue and renew licenses, but as importantly to 
insure that the public interest is considered 
by the licensee. To those who argued that 
we should “regard the Commission as a kind 
of traffic officer, policing the wave lengths to 
prevent stations from interfering with each 
other, Mr. Justice Frankfurter answered: 

“But the Act does not restrict the Commis- 
sion merely to supervision of traffic. It puts 
upon the Commission the burden of deter- 
mining the composition of that traffic. The 
facilities of radio are not large enough to ac- 
commodate all who wish to use them. Meth- 
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ods must be devised for choosing from among 
the many who apply. And since Congress it- 
self could not do this, it committed the task 
to the Commission. 

“The Commission was, however, not left at 
large in performing this duty. The touch- 
stone provided by Congress was the ‘public 
interest, convenience or necessity.’ 

“. ., The facilities of radio are limited and 
therefore precious; they cannot be left to 
wasteful use without detriment to the pub- 
lic interest. . . . The Commission’s licensing 
function cannot be discharged, therefore, 
merely by finding that there are no techno- 
logical objections to the granting of a li- 
cense. If the criterion of ‘public interest’ 
were limited to such matters, how could the 
Commission choose between two applicants 
for the same facilities, each of who is finan- 
cially and technically qualified to operate a 
station? Since the very inception of federal 
regulation of radio, comparative considera- 
tion as to the services to be rendered have 
governed the application of the standard of 
‘public interest, convenience or necessity,’ "9 

In subsequent proceedings the Commission 
further defined the statutory language. Full 
utilization of the airways means in part that 
the public is to be protected from overcom- 
mercialization.” The licensee’s programming 
must be balanced; thus, the Commission 
identified fourteen areas in which the li- 
censee must provide programming. These 
areas include programming of religion, edu- 
cation, politics, sports, entertainment, news, 
agriculture, weather and public affairs, edi- 
torializing, service to children and minority 
groups, opportunities for local expressions, 
and development and use of local talents. = 

Recognizing the importance in a democ- 
racy of public response to controversial is- 
sues, the Commission formulated the Fair- 
ness Doctrine. 

The licensee’s programming must be rele- 
vant to the community. In Simmons v. F.C.C. 
169 F. 2d 670 /1948/, the D.C. Court of Ap- 
peals upheld an F.C.C. ruling that a licensee 
who makes no effort to structure its pro- 
grams to the particular needs of the com- 
munity does not satisfy the public service 
responsibility of a broadcast licensee. A li- 
censee must not only be cognizant of the 
community needs, but his programming 
must refiect the various interests of the 
community. 

In the Office of Communication of United 
Church of Christ y. FCC, 359 F. 2d 994, it was 
recognized that the public does have stand- 
ing before the FCC to enforce its rights. Thus 
the court recognized the public as an active 
participant in broadcasting. In order to make 
this participation more effective the public 
must be informed of its rights. 

Considering that the airways are public 
property which the licensee is merely given 
permission to use at nominal cost, the duties 
the licensee owes the public are not oppres- 
sive. They do not even endanger the licensee’s 
monopoly profits. 

VI. IN RESPECT OF THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 

The rights of the public are essential in 
the mass communication media industrial 
structure, and yet the licensees appear to pay 
more lip service to the public's needs and 
interest. To realize how true this statement 
is, students of the mass communication 
media consider it axiomatic that the present 
performance of licensees with respect to pub- 
lic service can be improved. 

Thus, under the present system. the rights 
of the public are well documented and recog- 
nized, and yet there is no effective mech- 
anism to insure that these rights are 
honored. 

Unsurprisingly, the public has not acted 
vigorously to protect its own rights. In fact, 
most of the public is unaware of its rights. 

“Most people believe that radio and tele- 
vision are like the weather. Bad weather 
exists. But it is no one's fault. Accordingly, 
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nothing can be done about it. The same is 
widely believed to be true of radio and tele- 
vision.” 15 

The public may also be apathetic to the 
duties the licensee owes them. Even if the 
people are apathetic, an opinion that no one 
has taken the trouble to verify, their apathy 
is no excuse for not informing them of their 
rights. Democracy is principled upon the 
proposition that the public has rights and 
has the freedom and information to exercise 
those rights. Rights of which the public has 
no knowledge are not rights at all. 


Vil. THE TREND TOWARD ACTIVE PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION 


The broadcast license is issued by the FCC 
for a three year term. Upon expiration, the 
licensee is eligible to renew.” The statutory 
criterion for licensing is: “whether the pub- 
lic interest, convenience and necessity will 
be served by the granting of such applica- 
tion.” * Since the statutory language of li- 
censing criterion is vague, the Commission 
has had to develop its own operational cri- 
teria consonant with the statute. 

As recently as ten years ago, the Commis- 
sion’s criteria was criticized as confusing. 
The reason, Judge Friendly argued, was that 
the Commission mistook evidentiary items 
for elements of policy. He sought to isolate 
two main elements of policy: the commu- 
nity should have the programming best 
adapted to its needs, and ownership of the 
mass communications media should be di- 
versified.* The FCC officially adopted similar 
guidelines.” The evidentiary items such as 
local ownership, integrated ownership man- 
agement, and management participation in 
civic affairs are supposed to relate to an ap- 
plicant’s ability to achieve the policy goals.” 
For example, the local applicant was con- 
sidered better aware of the community 
needs, and therefore more likely to be able 
to program in accordance with those needs. 
It was even better if the local applicant par- 
ticipated in civic affairs, because that indi- 
cated an awareness and interest in the wel- 
fare of the community. Furthermore, the 
fulltime participation by the applicant in 
the station’s operation was of substantial 
importance because that enhanced the 
probability the station would be responsive 
to public needs and demands, 

The use of such propositions to develop 
evidentiary items is understandable in hear- 
ings for new licenses. In an application for 
a license, empirical evidence concerning the 
relevance of the proposed programming to 
the community’s needs is not available. 
However, in a license renewal hearing, the 
public’s evaluation of the licensee’s pro- 
gramming is readily available, is pertinent, 
and should be ascertained. 

The 1970 Policy Statement directly ad- 
dresses this issue in the first step. In ad- 
dressing this issue, the Commission has ne- 
glected to create a mechanism by which it can 
obtain an objective evaluation of the pub- 
lic’s needs, It must be remembered that the 
adversarial function within the administra- 
tive system is different from that within 
the courts. The Commission has two roles— 
advocate for the public—and judge. The 
Commission cannot independently assess 
the public’s interest and needs, so it gives 
that duty to the licensee. The licensee is re- 
quired to complete FCC Form 303 Sec. IV-B 
Part I which asks; “to state the methods 
used ... to ascertain the needs and interests 
of the public served by the station (and to 
identify) representative groups, interests, 
and organizations which were consulted.” 
To satisfy this requirement, a licensee need 
simply talk to many important (“representa- 
tive’) people and organizations in the com- 
munity.” The applicant is also asked to list 
typical programs which “have served pub- 
lic needs and interest.” Still missing is any 
well defined idea of what are the public 
needs and interests to be served, More bla- 
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tantly missing is the use of any general 
public response in order to ascertain the 
needs and interests of that public. Unsur- 
prisingly, two commissioners concluded in 
1968 that the licensee's local surveys were 
useless“ Nonetheless, in determining wheth- 
er the licensee’s programming has been “sub- 
stantially attuned,” the Commission relies 
upon the licensee’s own local surveys. 

It is unquestioned that the FCC lacks 
the resources to properly police the licensees 
as the representative of the public. In 1969, 
the Commission’s broadcast bureau staff was 
only three times larger than when it began 
operations. That staff was responsible for 
more than 7500 operating broadcasting sta- 
tions, an amount ten times greater than 
the number of operating stations when the 
Commission began operation. Although the 
Act of 1934 provided for “any party in in- 
terest (to) file with the Commission a peti- 
tion to deny any application,” the public 
was not considered a party in interest until 
1966. Chief Justice (then Judge) Warren 
Burger recognized that the Commission 
lacked resources and that: 

The theory that the Commission can effec- 
tively represent the listener interest in a 
renewal proceeding .. . is no longer a valid 
assumption.** 

The remedy was to extend standing to 
intervene in license proceedings to “respon- 
sible spokesmen for representative groups 
in the listening community.” It remains for 
the public to protect its own interests in 
light of Chief Justice Burger giving judicial 
recognition to the right of the public to 
protect its rights. 

The trend toward public participation in 
the mass electronic media is not complete. 
The FCC requires the licensees to consider 
the public interest in forming its program- 
ming by consulting representative public 
groups. It is our contention that the com- 
munity’s needs cannot be ascertained ade- 
quately by delegating the duty to the licen- 
see. A more efficient means would be to give 
the public the duty to protect its rights. 

Therefore, we propose that the FCC adopt 
the following rule: 

I. The licensee shall be required to provide 
a specified period of time, to be determined 
by the FCC, to broadcast informative, im- 
partial and effective notice to the public at 
large of its rights and the licensee's duties 
under existing statutes and administrative 
policy decisions. Such broadcasts shall be 
aired at intervals specified by the FCC, but 
in no event less than once every six months, 
and shall be made during the prime hours of 
7:00 to 10:00 P. M. 

II. Such broadcasts should be designed to 
impartially and effectively inform the public 
at large of its rights and licensee's duties in- 
cluding the following topics which are not 
meant to be exhaustive. 

a) The Fairness Doctrine including: 

1) right to reply to controversial programs, 
editorials, or opinions aired or expressed by 
licensee. 

b) right to reply to personal attacks made 
by persons whose views have been broadcast 
by the individual licensee. Such time being 
provided by such licensee. 

c) complete coverage of controversial sub- 
jects or programs. 

d) right to unoffensive and factual trans- 
mission of news. 

e) right to complaint either to station it- 
self or to the FCC concerning any and all 
grievances felt by individual members of the 
community by licensee. 

f) right to intervene in licensee renewal 
proceeding including: 

1) right to petition against granting of 
said license 

2) right of complaint to licensee or FCC 

3) explanation of the requirements under 
Rule 1.580 concerning license renewal. 
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(g) the licensee’s duty to provide balanced 
programming in the interest of public spirit 
and taste without overcommercialization by 
such licensee’s sponsors 

(h) the licensee's duty to actively elicit 
public opinion concerning its overall opera- 
tion 

(1) activities of other groups contesting 
renewals 

In order to insure the public’s right under 
the proposed rule we recommend that each 
individual licensee be required to maintain 
& log of all responses made by the public to 
said licensee concerning all aspects of the li- 
censee’s performance as well as the action 
taken by the licensee regarding such re- 
sponses. The maintainance of such a log 
would greatly facilitate the interaction be- 
tween the licensee and the community being 
served as well as providing an effective aid 
in determining a licensee’s performance in 
regard to the license renewal procedure. By 
having the individual licensee be responsible 
for maintaining a record of public response 
and actions taken accordingly, a large por- 
tion of the burden of policing the broadcast 
frequencies would be handled by the public 
at large, thereby reducing the role of the 
FCC in this area. 

Thus, we believe that the individual li- 
censees and the communities they serve, 
could through the operation of the proposed 
rule reach a considerably higher level of mu- 
tual discourse and cooperation while further- 
ing broadcast standards, community interest, 
and effective utilization of the broadcast fre- 
quencies. This proposed rule will also make 
Rule 1.580 more effective by giving the pub- 
lic information upon which to make com- 
plaints. 

We do not believe that this rule would be 
followed by increased dependence of the pub- 
lic on the Commission or an increased work- 
load on the Commission’s staff. Rather, just 
the opposite will occur. This rule will en- 
courage critical monitoring and discourage 
frivolous complaints by the public because 
the public will be aware of what the licensee's 
duties are. Furthermore, this rule will en- 
courage the formation of responsible civic 
groups which can open avenues of discourse 
with the licensee, and when necessary, pro- 
vide the means to make program agreements 
like those in Rochester and Texarkana, by- 
passing the Commission. 

Unlike the Illinois committee, the pres- 
ent petition for rulemaking does not ask the 
licensees to delegate to an outside organiza- 
tion the right to broadcast announcements. 
It does not depend on the FCC finding li- 
cense renewal a controversial issue falling 
under the Fairness Doctrine but rather fol- 
lows the Commission’s implicit suggestion 
that the proper method through which to en- 
large the licensee’s requirement for publica- 
tion of information is the rulemaking proce- 
dure, 

Wherefore, these arguments considered, 
the Commission is respectfully requested to 
issue an appropriate notice of proposed rule- 
making. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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WELFARE REFORM 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
one of the most pressing problems which 
the Government faces today is reform of 
the national welfare system. 

Last year, during hearings conducted 
by the Senate Finance Committee, an 
outstanding contribution to understand- 
ing of this problem was made by the dis- 
tinguished former Senator from Dela- 
ware, John Williams. 

In the January 27 edition of the North- 
ern Virginia Daily, an excellent editorial 
was published outlining the problems of 
welfare reform and paying tribute to the 
great role played by Senator Williams. 

The Northern Virginia Daily is pub- 
lished at Strasburg, Va. Its editor is 
James J. Crawford. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “Welfare Re- 
form,” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELFARE REFORM 

Because of his penetrating insight and his 
dogged insistence that legislative boondog- 
gling be exposed for what it entails rather 
than for what it appears to be, recently re- 
tired Senator John Williams of Delaware 
had been described as the “conscience of 
the Senate.” 

It was a high compliment. Sen. Williams 
had earned it because through the years he 
appeared to put the people's right to know 
before legislative maneuvering and political 
dealing. He was one of that relatively small 
group of congressmen in both chambers to 
whom personal ambition is less important 
than the public trust. 
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The Delaware senator followed this course 
to the end of his tenure. One of the last serv- 
ices he performed for the nation was his 
expose of what is involved in the Adminis- 
tration’s welfare reform. 

The welfare reform which President Nixon 
proposed in his State of the Union message 
is essentially a revival of the family assist- 
ance and so-called work incentive plan in- 
troduced by the Administration in the 91st 
Congress last year. This bill, which passed 
the House last session but died in the Senate, 
had as its base a federal relief allowance of 
$1600 a year for each family of four. The new 
Administration bill has not yet reached the 
Hill, but when it does it is expected to be 
largely a replay of last year. 

Stressing the fact that since not one wel- 
fare recipient in any state of the Union 
would receive one dime less under the ex- 
pected Nixon proposal than he is now getting 
under existing laws and after having this 
finding collaborated by the Secretary of HEW, 
Sen. Williams concluded: 

“We therefore proceed on the premise that 
there is no reform in this bill, assuming there 
are abuses now. Quite to the contrary, all the 
inequities in existing law will be frozen into 
the new program, plus some more being 
added.” 

Human Events reported what would hap- 
pen under the currently awaited new wel- 
fare reform legislation which will also have 
as its base $1600 per year per family of four. 
Though the figures would vary somewhat 
from state to state, here are decidedly im- 
pressive reasons why Sen. Williams and oth- 
ers opposed the Nixon plan last year in the 
Senate, and why those remaining will prob- 
ably oppose it again. 

Human Events compressed much of the 
reasoned opposition to the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s concept of welfare reform into the 
following two paragraphs: 

The program would work in the follow- 
ing way. The federal government would fur- 
nish $1,600 for a family of four on welfare, 
but this sum is only the beginning. For the 
federal subsidy would automatically trigger 
mandatory supplementary payments. In New 
York, for instance, the $1,600 payments trig- 
gers in $2,156 additional state supplemental 
payments, 70 percent of which is paid for by 
the federal government. This brings the fam- 
ily’s cash income to $3,756, tax-exempt. But 
this isn’t all. The family can also collect food 
stamps worth $312, Medicaid benefits aver- 
aging $1,153 annually, plus another $989 in 
rent supplements or public housing. This is 
a total of $6,210 for this family in New York 
City. 

But suppose, said Wiliams, “the city let- 
ter carrier that is delivering this welfare 
check has a family of four. His income is 
taxable, and after he pays taxes he has $6,209 
left, or $1 less by working and earning $7,000 
a year than the same size family gets if on 
relief. Is that a work incentive?” 

Instead of acting as a work incentive meas- 
ure, the Administration’s new bill “will pay 
a premium to the man who slides back into 
welfare.” In addition, it will cost untold new 
billions of dollars more than present wel- 
fare costs, which already threaten to engulf 
many large cities. But, worst of all, it will 
be a way to give away more money—not re- 
form. 

This newspaper has supported the need for 
welfare reform for many years. Heaven knows, 
reform is overdue. But, except for the fact 
that it is labeled “reform,” there isn’t much 
to recommend the Administration's expected 
proposal. 

Work incentive? People being people, how 
can we inspire the average welfare recipient 
to go to work and to improve his job skills 
if he can continue to have as much money 
coming in without working. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
BOY SCOUTS 61ST ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning on Monday, February 1, the Boy 
Scouts of America will launch a month's 
observance of the anniversary celebra- 
tion of this outstanding organization. As 
you know, in the past we have had ana- 
tional week in which attention was fo- 
cused on the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the Nation’s largest youth or- 
ganization, but now this celebration will 
extend for a full month. 

This year marks the 61st official birth- 
day anniversary of this worldwide move- 
ment which was incorporated here in 
Washington on February 8, 1910. Cer- 
tainly I think it is entirely proper to 
designate this longer period of time for 
mental protection, and during this an- 
nual anniversary, and once again I am 
proud and pleased to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my wholehearted in- 
terest in and genuine admiration for this 
splendid organization. 

Since it was foundec in 1910, the Boy 
Scouts of America has been teaching and 
practicing conservation and environ- 
mental protection, and during this an- 
niversary celebration a year-long pro- 
gram identified as Project SOAR—Save 
Our American Resources—will be initi- 
ated. It is estimated that over 6 million 
boys and their leaders will join forces 
with organizations and agencies at the 
community, Federal, State, and citizen 
levels to aid in saving our American re- 
sources. What better evidence do we need 
to illustrate the overall aim of scouting 
to make this splendid organization thor- 
oughly relevant to the needs and in- 
terests of our youth and our Nation? 

The long-range dynamic expansion 
plan known as Boypower 1973, which was 
adopted by the Boy Scouts of America 
last year, is going forward extremely well 
and will continue until 1976 which year 
will mark the 200tr anniversary of the 
founding of our country. 

As I have stated on previous occa- 
sions, I always enjoy recalling with true 
appreciation the many fine and inter- 
esting experiences which were mine as a 
Boy Scout, and I firmly believe that the 
basic concepts of this organization can- 
not fail to generate a sincere realization 
of one’s duty to God and country as well 
as a keen respect for the fundamental 
rights of all people. 

The fact that presently one out of four 
boys of Scout age is a member of the 
BSA fully supports the meaningful slo- 
gan “America’s manpower begins with 
boypower” and reassures us that scout- 
ing is definitely one of the best proven 
methods of developing individual char- 
acter and the qualities of leadership. 

In Kentucky the scouting movement 
has expanded significantly and I am nat- 
urally pleased with the progress that has 
been made in the Second Congressional 
District. 

Mr. Speaker, our Boy Scouts continue 
to be among our greatest assets and as 
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they undertake a month-long observ- 
ance of their 61st birthday I consider 
myself both fortunate and privileged to 
have this opportunity to congratulate 
them and to wish each and every one of 
them continued success in all their fu- 
ture endeavors. 


CONVERSION: THE NEW MANAGE- 
MENT GAME 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a perceptive 
and enlightening contribution to the cur- 
rent discussion of economic conversion 
was recently made by Dr. Albert J. Kelley, 
dean of the Boston College School of 
Management, and chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Economic Advisers. 
In a speech delivered on January 21, 
1971, before the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England, Dr. Kelley 
pointed out the vital need for action by 
the Federal Government to assist com- 
panies in adjusting from defense-con- 
tract work to civilian-oriented produc- 
tion. Since the conversion problems cited 
and some of the solutions offered by Dr. 
Kelley are directly relevant to the Eco- 
nomic Conversion Act which I have re- 
introduced at this session, I would like to 
share the speech with my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

CONVERSION; THE NEW MANAGEMENT GAME 
(By Dr. Albert J. Kelley) 


Conversion is a popular word these days. It 
is a subject about which there is lots of talk 
and little action. It reminds me of the way 
many problems are approached in the aca- 
demic world these days. Many academicians 
feel that if they have talked about a prob- 
lem long enough they've solved it. We're far 
from a solution to this increasingly impor- 
tant subject and the basic causes underlying 
it. 

The problem is, of course, the deep cut- 
backs by the federal government in defense 
and space spending. In order to attack a 
probiem and attempt to find solutions for it, 
we must first define it and admit it exists. 

These cutbacks are having a very serious 
impact, an impact which will become more 
serious over the next year when one analyzes 
the three most recent federal budgets. The 
latest publicity on shipyard phase-outs, while 
important and even alarming in itself is only 
a manifestation of a problem that we all 
know has existed for some time. 

Thus far, we have not seen a willingness on 
the part of our Administration in Washing- 
ton to admit cutback problems exist, let 
alone tackle them. There seems to be a feel- 
ing in Washington that the impact on in- 
dustry, from Government defense and space 
cutbacks, is either not the Government's 
problem, or will go away if we don’t worry 
about it, or will be taken care of by overly 
optimistic projections of an upturn in 
economy. 

Let me state categorically from studies 
that we at Boston College and others have 
run and my own personal review of federal 
and state information, that these cutbacks 
create a serious problem to our national and 
local economy, a problem which is going to 
get worse before it gets better. There are 
measures that the federal and state govern- 
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ment can undertake. I will propose a few of 
them before this talk is over. I hope to elicit 
more from you before this meeting is ad- 
journed. 

Many are worrying about individual un- 
employment and some are doing something 
about it. I will concentrate my attention in 
this meeting on the unemployed company 
and what we might do to help it. 

Small business has many unique problems 
in this current cutback situation. Many of 
our small companies are sub-contractors, 
often to prime contractors located out of 
state. The sub-contractor is hit a double blow 
in a cutback situation. 

When the prime contract is reduced, he is 
immediately reduced by his proportionate 
share. In addition. as you all well know the 
prime contractor then begins to “pull in his 
horns”, to do more work in-house, and to 
sub-contract less, His “make or buy” decision 
becomes much easier, in fact, often obvious. 

In order to best solve our regional eco- 
nomic and unemployment problem, we must 
get at the root cause and insure that indus- 
trial corporations maintain economic and 
industrial health with reasonable profit mar- 
gins. If we can do this, maintaining strong 
companies, we can cut back on unemploy- 
ment by causing less peopie to be released 
from the payrol! and providing plenty of new 
job opportunities for those who are in transi- 
tion. 

Whether or not to convert and what to 
convert to is, of course, an individual cor- 
porate decision. I think it is important how- 
ever, that each and every corporation decide 
for itself fairly quickly what market and 
product mix it desires to have over the next 
few years. It may be that a company, as 
many have, will decide to retrench and con- 
tinue as a soiely government contractor; it 
may be that a company will decide to go into 
wholly commercial markets; or it may be 
that a company will decide to establish some 
mix between government and commercial 
markets, the important thing is the company 
have a strategy and a plan. 

A few genera. principles to help separate 
fact from fiction in your conversion decision 
and serve as an input to your own thinking: 

It is fact that there is a serious cutback in 
government defense sending. It is fiction 
that there is non-defense government fund- 
ing which will pick up the slack or differen- 
tial. 

Despite all the publicity in Washington 
about shifting our defense industries to en- 
vironmental control transportation, urban 
systems, etc.. etc., ete., neither I nor anyone 
else has been able to find significant or 
meaningful governmental funding in these 
new areas which could be considered in any 
way a dollar volume substitute for defense 
dollars eliminated from recent federal 
budgets. 

It is fact that many new technologies have 
been developed under the Department of De- 
fense and NASA's programs. It is fiction that 
these technologies have only to find the right 
problems in other areas and we will solve all 
our earthly woes. 

We have too many technology solutions 
and advocates of them going around looking 
for problems to solve. We need more applica- 
tions orientation. more down to earth market 
analysis. Sophisticated technology developed 
for military and space applications will not 
alone solve our problems. Mundane applica- 
tions of it together with good management 
and realistic problem-solving might. 

It is fact that many sophisticated man- 
agement techniques have been developed 
under DOD and NASA sponsorship such as 
systems analysis, PERT, etc. It is fiction 
that these are a panacea for non-aerospace 
enterprises and management operations, 

Many of these techniques are indeed ex- 
cellent and have great potential for other ap- 
plications. We have only begun, however, 
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to sift out those which have real transfer- 
ability from those which are applicable only 
to the unique military-industrial-space 
project. 

It is fact that marketing is the key to any 
successful business operation. It is fiction 
that there is any similarity between govern- 
ment and commercial marketing. 

The dissimilarity in different types of 
markets presents, in my opinion, the great- 
est problem for a company wishing to con- 
vert out of a defense dependence. It is a 
primary reason why many companies who 
have been in both markets have had to run 
essentially two different operations. It is a 
primary reason why very few people, even 
within a company, have crossed lines be- 
tween the government and commercial divi- 
sions. 

Conversion is easy to define but hard to 
accomplish. But, before we accomplish we 
still must define the differences between the 
business environment a company is in now 
and business environment it wishes to enter. 

Let’s look at the government contractor 
for a minute and assess his business en- 
vironment. He deals with a very sophisti- 
cated customer—the Federal Government. 
This customer writes good specifications and 
knows what he wants, sometimes almost too 
much sọ, down to the last comma, decimal 
point and fraction. 

Marketing is largely of a personal nature, 
depending heavily on personal contacts and 
the reputation of the company. The market 
is very narrow and very deep. That is, a com- 
pany expects to get relatively few contracts 
over a period of years, that is, make few in- 
dividual sales, but expects these to run for 
some time and lead to follow-on contracts. 

There is a unique budgeting, costing and 
contracting process in government business. 
Different financial incentives exist for a cor- 
poration in government business as com- 
pared with a commercial enterprise. While 
profit may be very small, return on invest- 
ment for a government contractor can be very 
large—that is the name of the game. 

On the other hand, the commercial com- 
pany deals largely with a relatively unsophis- 
ticated customer. Market characteristics are 
quite different. Usually a higher number of 
sales of smaller dollar value are required to 
achieve the same market volume. The mar- 
kets are diffuse and often fractionated. 

There is a different cost approach and atti- 
tude in a commercially oriented company 
with tighter financial controls, which are not 
subject to government regulation and inspec- 
tion and permit more ingenuity on the part 
of the manager and greater operating flexi- 
bility. Corporate management must run 
leaner than with the overheads allowable on 
Government contracts and the resulting 
numbers of middle managers. 

In the commercial company there is a 
greater financial risk from the external in- 
vestment viewpoint and from the internal 
financial control viewpoint. Profit and other 
performance measures are more directly tied 
to management performance and decisions. 

By and large, it should be easier for the 
small company to convert than for the large 
defense contractor. The large aerospace com- 
panies have had a great deal of difficulty, as 
you know, in conversion. Their basic problem, 
in my opinion is they are accustomed to large 
overhead and large management and staff 
structures, so that they approach these other 
markets with all the complexity and overhead 
which they have been used to on large gov- 
ernment contracts. 

As a result, they often over-kill the prob- 
lem and bring to it a solution that requires 
a budget in the seven and eight figures when 
only a six figure budget is available. This six 
figure budget, in turn, may be ideal for a 
small company, which can turn around fast 
and run lean and hard. 

In addition to the decision and subsequent 
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action by the individual company, I think 
there is much that can be done by the federal 
and state governments to help ease this con- 
version and turn-around situation. There has 
been little done up to this point, and I see no 
reason why an organization such as SBANE 
could not provide information and apply ap- 
propriate pressure on government officials 
to help bring some action about. 

Let me propose here a few steps which 
would be taken. They are not necessarily the 
best, the list is by no means complete. They 
are a few that I think can work and which 
our government can take action on relatively 
quickly. First the federal government: 

We should take a hard look at the defense 
budget. Have we cut, in fact, too deep? In my 
opinion, we are dangerously close. At the 
time of the Cambodian invasion eight 
months ago the President released informa- 
tion indicating that a large gap was emerging 
between the defense strengths of our country 
and the Soviet Union. His own budget should 
serve to close this gap, not widen it. 

The Federai Government should put money 
into conversion projects if it expects gov- 
ernment defense contractors to work in these 
new areas, to turn around, to make the con- 
version. It should invest some seed money 
to get them started so that they can tackle 
these new problems in the business environ- 
ment—that is government contracting—in 
which they've been previously involved. 

The Federal Government should help re- 
duce the risk conversion by providing some 
form of government guaranteed loans such 
as World War II and post War V-Loans. The 
commercial financial institution would pro- 
vide funds, but their risk would be consid- 
erably reduced by a government-backed guar- 
antee. This would stimulate more money flow 
into high risk conversion. 

Take steps to reduce foreign competition 
in those areas to which American companies 
can convert. It makes no sense to have Amer- 
ican capital, technology, and management 
spend the energy and take the risk to move 
into new areas when foreign competition 
could come in shortly thereafter and clean 
up the market, as we've seen too often 
recently. 

There are many things that states and re- 
gions such as Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land can do. 

Provide seed money and initial subsidy for 
academic institutions to institute training 
programs for executives in companies. Mas- 
sachusetts is engaged in helping the un- 
employed retread or convert, and this is good. 
But, we must be careful that we don't spend 
all our energy trying to catch the horse after 
he leaves the barn. It’s just as important to 
help ezecutives learn new management tech- 
niques for new markets and businesses while 
they are in the company so that they can 
convert the company as well as themselves. 

Provide industry-wide and individual cor- 
porate assistance to companies who are in- 
terested in converting. This could consist of 
state sponsored market surveys, assistance 
in locating government contracts, and many 
peripheral services which the smaller com- 
pany is not able to provide for itself, either 
because of lack of information or funds. 

Provide incentives to attract private risk 
capital to turn-around situations or new 
ventures. This could take the form of tax in- 
centives, investment incentives, steps which 
would attract the private investor to conver- 
sion situations. 

I think that we in the universities can help 
in this situation also. We have already taken 
steps at Boston College. In our School of 
Management we formed a Management In- 
stitute over two years ago to work with small 
and medium size companies by providing 
educational services such as seminars and 
courses. 

Now that the economic situation has 
changed and we have matured our programs, 
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we think we can provide a valuable service 
to the community and are in the process of 
doing this, 

We have run two national and interna- 
tional seminars on venture capital and man- 
agement, the joining of technology, manage- 
ment and money, 

We have run evening programs on such 
subjects as financial management for tech- 
nical executives and modern marketing 
methods. 

Under the sponsorship of the New England 
Regional Council, we have put on a program 
to educate regional and industrial develop- 
ment officials in New England on the process 
of forming new companies and of joining the 
entrepreneur with the financier. 

We are putting on, in cooperation with the 
Institute of Electrical & Electronic Engi- 
neers and the American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics a seminar series 
beginning February 9 on the organization 
and management of new enterprises. By new 
enterprises we mean not only new companies, 
but new divisions and new projects in ex- 
isting companies. This seminar is keyed spe- 
cifically to new market areas and, therefore, 
conversion. 

We have just started to work with individ- 
ual companies who need updating or re- 
orientation on modern business methods and 
techniques, particularly in new business and 
market areas. Our first program will start 
late in February, a four-day seminar for a 
well-known, and fast-growing technology 
company. 

Until recently, I believed that the conver- 
sion problem was one which industry had to 
solve by itself and could solve by itself. 

I am convinced now, however, that con- 
version requires some form of federal assist- 
ance. The alternative is to deal a serious blow 
to our economy on a national scale. 

The snowballing and multiplier effect of a 
high technology community out of business 
cannot be isolated. It affects every element 
of our national and international strength 
and posture. 

Also, I feel, the Federal Government has 4 
duty and an obligation to assist high tech- 
nology government oriented companies in the 
transition to other business areas. 

The “management shock” of moving into 
& new business area, while at the same time 
assimilating new business methods and cri- 
teria, is just too much to expect many of 
these companies to absorb, Either one, new 
products or new business methods, would be 
difficult in itself. The cummulative com- 
bination of these two is a lot to absorb and 
& lot to expect. 

There is much which groups such as 
SBANE can do to help bring about this gov- 
ernment support. I would be glad to work 
with you in any way I can. 


HELP FOR OUR ELDERLY 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, in the 91st 
Congress we acted on, and passed the so- 
cial security amendments. Contained in 
that bill were provisions to provide an 
increase in benefits along with an auto- 
matic cost-of-living increase. We also 
provided that the allowable income levels 
would be raised to $2,000. 

These were steps in the right direc- 
tion, and we, of course, still have to en- 
act this legislation. I do believe, however, 
that we can go further to help our elderly 
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citizens who are living on low fixed in- 
comes. 

Many of our people who have retired, 
or semiretired, still want to work and 
many of them must work in order to sup- 
plement their retirement income. A 
needed benefit that we should provide 
to our retired citizens is to increase the 
allowable income. 

I have supported in the past, and Iam 
again introducing today, legislation to 
increase the allowable income to $3,000. 
With this increase, our elderly will not 
have to take a reduction in their social 
security benefits and this would cer- 
tainly help them in meeting their ex- 
penses in these inflationary times. 

I hope my colleagues here in the House 
of Representatives will join with me in 
supporting this legislation. 


THE LATE HONORABLE L. MENDEL 
RIVERS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Mendel Rivers has removed from the 
House a man the Congress, the Nation, 
and indeed the whole free world can ill 
afford to lose. I join my colleagues and 
his family in a deep sense of personal 
loss and grief. 

As the Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mendel Rivers was 
a controversial figure, in the Congress 
and in the news media, but I would be- 
lieve that there are few if any Members 
of this body or of the general public who 
would believe that this eloquent son of 
South Carolina was other than totally 
dedicated to his State, his country, and 
to his beliefs and principles. 

His vigorous and eloquent support of 
those beliefs and principles—the belief 
in his country as the greatest country 
in the world and the principle that to 
remain in that role in this competitive 
world it must be always prepared to de- 
fend itself against any aggressor—was 
in fact the reason he became a con- 
troversial] figure. 

Men who fight, as Congressman Rivers 
always did, for their beliefs tend to be- 
come controversial. But the attacks of 
his opponents never daunted Mendel 
Rivers. He believed devoutly in what he 
believed, and he never deviated in the 
face of opposition. And even those who 
disagreed with some of his positions re- 
spected him for this. 

Some of Mendel Rivers’ opponents in 
the news media sought to portray him as 
the slave of the high brass in the mili- 
tary machine. But the truth—the de- 
monstrable truth—is that he, more than 
any man in my memory in Congress, 
fought more vigorously and consistently 
in defense of the constitutional princi- 
ple of civilian control of the military and 
in defense of the constitutional powers 
of the Congress with respect to civilian 
control. 

Nor was Mendel Rivers the “slave” of 
the high brass when it came to the en- 
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listed personnel of the armed services. 
They, rather than the officers, were al- 
ways his first concern. He was always 
their friend—and they knew it, as wit- 
ness the flood of tributes paid him by 
the rank-and-file soldier and sailor both 
before and after his death, 

Mendel Rivers was an intensely hu- 
man person. He was devoted to his fam- 
ily and to his people—and, properly so, 
they to him. He was a prophet not with- 
out honor in his home country. 

This House will sorely miss his elo- 
quence, his forcefulness, his determina- 
tion, his wisdom, and his all-encom- 
passing knowledge of his legislative field. 


REVENUE SHARING 


HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr, SPONG. Mr. President, yesterday 
representatives of Virginia’s urban com- 
munities met with members of the Vir- 
ginia congressional delegation to discuss 
ways of helping cities meet their finan- 
cial crisis. One spokesman for that group 
was Dr. Joseph L. Fisher, chairman of 
the Arlington County Board, who sub- 
mitted a statement on revenue sharing, 
While details of the administration’s pro- 
posal still are not known, I nevertheless 
wanted to share with the Senate Dr. 
Fisher’s views and I ask that his state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON REVENUE SHARING FOR Vm- 
GINIA’S URBAN 12 TO VIRGINIA CONGRESSMEN 
(By Joseph L. Fisher) 

We in State and local government need 
revenue sharing, urban people deserve it, 
and Virginia’s Urban 12 will work for it. 
The time has come to nationalize the Fed- 
eral Income Tax and make it the American 
Income Tax. 

The revenue sharing bill proposed by Pres- 
ident Nixon and described generally in his 
State of the Union Message offers the best 
hope on the horizon for municipal govern- 
ments to meet their fiscal crisis, which is an 
excruciatingly severe one. Local governments 
in 1971 are victims of inflation to a degree 
beyond anything they have ever known. 
Local revenue systems are not equal to these 
inflationary pressures. Property tax bills are 
skyrocketing, but local governments are still 
in deep trouble. In most instances, they can- 
not bleed property for more money and they 
cannot realistically expect to get much more 
from the State, so they must look te the 
Federal Income Tax for help. 

Arlington—my community, one witk ad- 
mittedly well above average resources—today 
faces a short-fall of $7.1 million in its budget 
for the fiscal year 1971-72, and this does 
not include salary increases for its em- 
ployees and school teachers. 

The revenue sharing bill soon to be con- 
sidered by the Congress has several features 
that strongly appeal to Virginia’s Urban 12. 
First, the distribution formula bases the 
share of each local government on its present 
local general revenue in relation to total 
State and local general revenue. Urban cen- 
ters are where the people and the problems 
are; the Urban 12 jurisdictions have neces- 
sarily exerted a strong tax effort. Conse- 
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quently, their revenue sharing distributions 
would also be relatively high and reasonably 
related to their pressing needs. The distribu- 
tion formula puts the money where the peo- 
ple and problems are. 

The second intriguing feature of the bill 
is the ten per cent incentive that a State 
and its local governments can qualify for 
if they can jointly agree on a new State- 
local fiscal system. In our judgment, this is 
& powerful incentive for causing Virginia 
State and local governments to sit down to 
consider seriously whether revenue sources 
should be reallocated and whether there 
should be transfers of expenditure responsi- 
bilities between the State and its local gov- 
ernment, They could evaluate the financing 
of education, welfare and transit, and con- 
sider such revenue system changes as an in- 
creased local sales tax, an income tax sur- 
charge for local governments, gasoline tax 
changes, and perhaps others, Reduction or 
stabilizing of property tax bills would, of 
course, be a foremost objective. The gov- 
ernmental climate in Virginia augurs well for 
reaching a creative solution. 

Under revenue sharing, the political ac- 
countability of State and local officials to the 
electorate would stand as a powerful and 
natural defense against wasteful fiscal prac- 
tices. Local policymakers are keenly aware of 
a hard political fact—that they would be 
forced to ask their constituents to pay higher 
taxes if they frittered away revenue sharing 
funds. They are not, as has been claimed, 
evading responsibility for raising taxes to 
cover increases in expenditure programs. 

We know that as revenue sharing grows, 
categorical aid programs may shrink in num- 
ber and size. Arlington would welcome this 
shift. From Arlington’s point of view the 
certainty of an annual revenue sharing al- 
location is infinitely preferable to the un- 
certainties of grantsmanship, which occupies 
key urban personnel and which often leads 
to dashed hopes, long project delays, and 
painful financial strain when the local share 
must be produced. We also know that local 
governments, when spending local dollars, 
start programs on a modest basis and build 
them cautiously. When they make one-shot 
Federal aid applications, they have then to 
contend with large and sudden increases if 
and when the Federal grant ceases. Reve- 
nue sharing, in short, promises certainty, 
flexibility, real economies, and the oppor- 
tunity for orderly financial planning. 

In conclusion, it should be underscored 
that the leading organizations that repre- 
sent the States, the counties, and the cities 
have reached agreement that revenue shar- 
ing is the preferred and workable method of 
distributing Federal funds to meet problems 
at the State and local level. They are com- 
mitted to presenting their case now in the 
hope that the 92nd Congress will go down in 
our history as the “Revenue Sharing” Con- 
gress. 


WELCOME TO THE CLUB 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we heard in this Chamber a report 
by President of the United States on the 
state of the Union. A few nights later, 
we were treated to the Democrat version 
of the state of the Union. We were told 
that the Democratic Party had requested 
this equal time, yet the distinguished 
Speaker of the House had decided not 
to appear and the majority leader of the 
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other body stated flatly that he was ap- 
pearing only under protest. This leads to 
a question whether this time had really 
been requested by the Democrat Party, as 
the network said, or by the networks 
themselves. This suspicion was com- 
pounded by the aftermath of the pres- 
entation. The distinguished majority 
leader, a man with no presidential am- 
bitions, was quite conciliatory in his ap- 
proach and even made so bold as to utter 
the heresy that the Republican President 
of the United States actually placed 
country over party. For his moderation, 
the Senator from Montana was sub- 
jected, at least by CBS, to the snide and 
somewhat brutal instant analysis hereto- 
fore usually reserved for Republicans. 
To the distinguished majority leader of 
the other body, I can only offer my sym- 
pathies and say, “Welcome to the club.” 


FULFILLING THE AIMS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
gratified when a young man or woman 
takes an active interest in our Constitu- 
tion. Too few understand this magnifi- 
cent enabling document. A dedicated 14- 
year-old high school freshman from my 
district recently won the American 
Legion oratorical contest, using the 
theme “Fulfilling the Aims of the Con- 
stitution.” I am proud of Bennie Lee Var- 
ner who has received this award from 
the Perry County 213 American Legion 
Post in Tell City. 

Our Nation needs more Bennie Lee 
Varners with an abiding interest in our 
Nation’s Foundation Document. I would 
like to share young Mr. Varner’s timely 
remarks with my colleagues and include 
this winning essay in the Recorp at this 
point: 

FULFILLING THE AIMS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Bennie Lee Varner) 

The Preamble to the constitution states: 
“We the people of the United States of 
America, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselyes and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 

This is in essence what our forefathers 
tried to do in writing the constitution. They 
wanted to set up a government that was firm 
enough to be a strong government, yet pli- 
able enough to be a lasting government. Now 
I will go back through the preamble and 
take each section discussing in depth the 
ideas behind its writing. 

“We the people”—this is a whole group 
meaning everyone in the United States. In 
today’s society you find a lot of people think- 
ing of themselves as black, white, protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, poor, middle income or 
rich. 

But when our forefathers wrote this pre- 
amble, their desire was to be Americans. 
Maybe they themselves were broken down 
into groups, but they did not want their 
children broken down into these superficial 
classifications. 
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Next they wanted a more perfect union. 
Our forefathers knew that beyond a doubt 
their country was not perfect, but they be- 
lieved through hard work they could make it 
one of the better ones. 

The third part of the preamble says to es- 
tablish justice. Work toward this goal can be 
seen in several of the amendments to the 
constitution. 

Amendment 13 abolished slavery. It made 
all men free in the eyes of the United States 
Government. Amendments 14, 15, and 19 fur- 
thered this cause by making all people born 
in the United States citizens and by giving 
all citizens over twenty-one years of age the 
right to vote. 

Through Civil Rights laws and many rul- 
ings by the Supreme Court, an attempt to 
establish justice has been made. Whether 
this justice can become a fact instead of 
& quote on a piece of paper will be left to you 
and me and our descendants. 

By establishing justice our forefathers 
hoped to insure domestic tranquility. They 
desired a land free from nationwide riots 
and protests. They did not want to neces- 
sarily stop these practices, because this 
would be an infringement on our basic free- 
doms. But these authors of the constitution 
did want a land free from the social prob- 
lems which cause upheavals in our society. 

We, in today’s society, are faced with the 
exact misfortunes that the constitution tried 
to guard against. Our country, through the 
past decade, has been racked by protests, 
riots and demonstrations. People have be- 
come vociferous about everything from sex 
education in public schools to finding de- 
cent housing for the poor and aged popula- 
tion. Our government has passed laws upon 
laws to try and deal with these situations, 
Before these laws can really become effective 
the people of the United States are going to 
have to believe in their government with all 
their heart and all their soul. 

To have perfect domestic tranquility is a 
Utopian fantasy that will always remain a 
dream. Yet you cannot just throw away this 
plan and expect to find something better, be- 
cause of a few idiosyncrasies that you as an 
individual do not like on some interpreta- 
tions of the constitution. The idea is to have 
& policy laid down by the people to work to- 
ward gaining this dream. 

“To provide for the common defense”— 
This statement is a most integral part of 
the constitution. This historic document was 
written in a time when the United States 
was a very weak country. We had just fin- 
ished the first major war on our land and to 
Say, provide for the common defense, was 
& very large and unpopular assignment. The 
framers of the constitution, such as Washing- 
ton, Madison, Franklin and some of the other 
famous citizens who worked on this historic 
document, set up a rather rough goal for 
themselves. On September 17, 1787, they put 
their plan into final form and signed it. 

In only a few years after the acceptance of 
the constitution, the United States found 
itself in another war, this one being the War 
of 1812. And so it has continued, one war 
after another up to and including the pres- 
ent time. All the wars have been fought using 
the principle that it was for the common de- 
fense. Even the present war in Viet Nam is a 
war for the common defense and needs the 
physical and moral support of our nation as 
has all previous wars. In all wars the United 
States has participated in, there has always 
been a group which has dissented and re- 
fused to perform their obligated battle for 
their country, but today, the news media, in 
many instances, is taking up the views of 
the dissenters and giving them mass news 
coverages with the choice time spots on the 
airwaves and favorable coverage in their 
publications in many instances. In so doing, 
this has led to many of our younger people 
who are grasping at something to rebel at 
in their families, schools, and local communi- 
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ties to use this as their scapegoat. Maybe at 
this particular time it might be wise for us 
to remember a quote from President Richard 
M. Nixon's inaugural address, when he said: 
“To a crisis of the spirit, we need an answer 
of the spirit. And to find that answer we 
need only look within ourselves.” I believe 
this is what our forefathers were doing when 
they were framing this wonderful and pre- 
cious document for all humanity, especially 
to those of us living in the United States. 

The writers of the constitution had already 
put down their ideas about establishing jus- 
tice, insuring domestic tranquility and pro- 
viding for the common defense when they 
began to think about promoting the welfare 
of the people. By accomplishing the first three 
this last statement was practically provided 
for. Establishing justice tried to give equality 
to the people, Insuring domestic tranquility 
kept a calm over the land by helping them to 
understand their government. Through the 
defense clause their protection was assured. 
But there were still three things which 
plagued this new found government; hun- 
ger, poverty and illiteracy. To this day, they 
still play a big part in our nation’s problems. 
The presidents of the United States have 
been aware of these stains on our pride. 
A few have tried to do something about it, 
particularly the last three, including Mr. 
Nixon, This past decade has seen many gov- 
ernment programs begun, such as Job Corps, 
Vista, Headstart, Medicare, and the more re- 
cent Environmental Protection Agency. 
These agencies were set up to deal with the 
soaring domestic problems of our nation. 
Whether they have been effective or not will 
be answered in the next decade. 

The last section of the preamble says to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. Liberty was a new word 
to the writers of the constitution. They had 
never experienced a lifetime of freedom. They 
had, until the Revolutionary War, lived un- 
der a government which was stationed 3,000 
miles away. While writing this composition, 
I am sure they wondered if in some future 
time their children might not come under 
foreign rule again. Yes! To secure liberty was 
a blessing, but it was also a challenge. The 
United States of America, consisting of 
thirteen small states, was trying to do in a 
limited amount of time what took larger 
countries many years to accomplish. Our 
forefathers wanted to write an ideal docu- 
ment. When you read and study this consti- 
tution you find it isn’t perfect, but it is the 
best the present world has, and I am proud 
to have the opportunity to grow up under it 
and will likewise be afforded the opportunity 
to defend it, thus fulfilling the aims of the 
constitution, while working with you as 
adults, hand in hand today. 


DANGERS IN U.S. ROLE IN 
CAMBODIAN WAR 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the Maine 
Sunday Telegram of January 24, 1971. 
In doing so I would like to stress that the 
author of this editorial, Mr. William 
Caldwell, has excellent and firsthand 
knowledge of this subject. He has just 
returned from a 3-month visit to Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, and South Viet- 
nom. During this visit he spoke fre- 
quently with statesmen and soldiers alike 
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and had numerous opportunities to ob- 
serve both military and diplomatic 
aspects of our Nation’s involvement in 
Indochina. 

Maine citizens are fortunate to have 
as editor of their Sunday newspaper such 
a well-informed and well-traveled jour- 
nalist. More important, however, is the 
importance to our entire Nation of Mr. 
Caldwell’s well-informed and timely ob- 
servations which I insert below: 

DANGERS IN U.S. ROLE In CAMBODIAN WAR 

The United States is vastly increasing its 
direct military and economic involvement in 
the war in Cambodia, though no official an- 
nouncements of the present size or future 
limits have been made. 

As long as Cambodia is under major attack 
from North Vietnamese forces (which may be 
a long, long while) and as long as Cambodia 
cannot herself repulse such attacks (which is 
likely to be forever), there is a risk that 
American air, naval and logistic powers may 
become ever more heavily committed to sup- 
port of the Lon Nol government now virtually 
beseiged in Phnom Penh. 

Reports that the U.S. military was already 
heavily involved in the Cambodia war, and 
forecasts that the U.S. inyolvement would in- 
crease further were made in this newspaper 
last November, in news dispatches filed from 
Cambodia by the Telegram’s Bill Caldwell. 
At that time he reported that 40,000 North 
Vietnam troops were in Cambodia, controlling 
over 40 per cent of the territory of that 
“neutral” nation. His articles in the Telegram 
reported last November that U.S. C-119 cargo 
planes, flown by South Vietnamese, were al- 
ready flying U.S. made ammunition many 
times a day into Phnom Penh for use by the 
Cambodian army, plus air force ordnance for 
use by the tiny Cambodian Air Force. Last 
November the Telegram articles stated that 
the U.S. was then a huge, although indirect, 
supplier of weapons and training to the 
rapidly expanding Cambodian Army, and 
that three Cambodian divisions had been 
trained and reequipped in South Vietnam 
and others in Thailand. 

Following an interview in Saigon last No- 
vember with President Thieu, Caldwell re- 
ported the President as saying, that South 
Vietnam was ready to train 10,000 more Cam- 
bodian troops by December. In other dis- 
patches, Caldwell reported that U.S. planes 
were even then flying direct tactical support 
missions for Cambodian ground troops in 
specified areas. 

This week, the intensity and escalation of 
this direct U.S. involvement in this war in 
Cambodia has been widely reported in the 
newspapers and television. 

Army helicopters are reported enaged in 
the battle for Route 4, over which oil sup- 
plies from Cambodia's only port are trans- 
ported. B-52 bombers are reported in action 
over Cambodia, a U.S. helicopter carrier and 
other supporting vessels are reported off the 
Cambodia coast in the Gulf of Siam, playing 
a key role in Cambodia fighting. 

Many thousands of U.S, trained and 
equipped South Vietnamese ground forces 
are now fighting deep inside Cambodia, 
which of course means that these troops can- 
not fight to repulse any attacks launched in- 
side South Vietnam. 

News reports from the area also say that 
the planned withdrawals of U.S. Air Force 
squadrons from South East Asia have been 
stopped. The planned withdrawal of Air 
Force planes from bases in Thailand have 
been frozen. These measures have been tak- 
en, to insure a large presence of U.S. air 
strength in the region. U.S. air strikes into 
Cambodia are over 50 a day, and increasing. 

We recite these facts to underscore three 
points which deserve wide public attention. 

1. The conspicuous absence of any Official 
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announcements from the White House of the 
present or future scope of U.S. involvement 
in Cambodia, although this has been mount- 
ing swiftly since last Fall. This is a mistake. 
For before long President Nixon may desper- 
ately need public understanding of the role 
U.S. air, naval, liaison and supply forces are 
playing in Cambodia, and why they are 
needed there. If he refuses to put these cards 
on the table, we believe the President risks 
another major confrontation with the Con- 
gress, the colleges and the public over in- 
creasing U.S. involvement in Cambodia. This 
could occur at the very moment that a major 
U.S. air assault in Cambodia may be neces- 
sary, in the President's judgment, to pro- 
tect the withdrawal of U.S. troops at the 
rate to which he is so firmly committed. 
Therefore the President should prepare the 
ground now. 

2. There is an inherent danger to the U.S. 
future in Asia if we continue wiping out 
whole Cambodian towns and cities with mas- 
sive air strikes to achieve a short term re- 
opening of one highway. (The once thriving 
provincial city of Prey Totung with 6000 in- 
habitants is now bombed to rubble.) There 
is an equal danger to the U.S. future in Asia 
if we continue aiding and supplying massive 
incursions into Cambodia of South Vietnam- 
ese troops. These troops can, in the short 
run, repulse the North Vietnamese far more 
competently than can the Cambodians. (The 
Cambodian Army, with U.S. assistance, has 
multiplied from less than 30,000 last March 
to over 180,000 spirited volunteers today. 
But it is no match for the North Vietnam- 
ese). But the danger is that Cambodians 
and the Vietnamese (be they from the North 
or South), are traditionally bitter enemies. 
Thus the huge presence of hated South Viet- 
namese inside Cambodia, sponsored by the 
U.S., could in the longer run drive Cam- 
bodians into war with South Vietnam and 
make them bitterly hostile to the U.S. 

3. Perhaps the bitterest irony of all is that 
the Highway 4, now the scene of the bloodiest 
battles in the Cambodian war, is a U.S. high- 
way, built with U.S. money and American 
engineers. Indeed this road was named the 
Khymer-American Friendship Highway. In- 
deed it was built to link that American-bullt 
port of Sihanoukville to the capital city of 
Phnom Penh. Since that time—so recent—we 
have swapped horses. We encouraged the 
overthrow of our former friend Sihanouk. 
And now the port and the highway which we 
built for him have become Cambodia's worst 
battlefield and the means by which the 
North Vietnamese are trying to throttle Cam- 
bodia. 

The way Highway 4 has turned into a 
boomerang may be a warning. Massive U.S. 
bombardment of Cambodia today may also 
boomerang, working against future U.S. 
hopes of bringing any political and military 
peace to the area. 

It is our belief that for the time being at 
least North Vietnam does not intend to deny 
to the Cambodians, to the Americans, to the 
South Vietnamese safe use of the major 
highways in Cambodia. If we force Hanoi to 
loosen their stranglehold on the oil road 
from the port to the capital, Hanoi will then 
tighten their grip on the rice road, which 
runs north and south from the capital. If 
they relax on oil, they tighten up on food. 
Then, on other occasions, Hanoi will try to 
put the stranglehold on the third major road, 
which links South Vietnam to the capital. 
Hanoi can in short lay siege to Phom Penh. 

If each of these threats, as they arise, is to 
be countered by a combination of South 
Vietnamese ground troops and the United 
States air support, the danger should not 
be hidden from the American public. The 
embroilment of the U.S. and South Viet- 
nam into long war in Cambodia may open a 
new and horrifying Pandora's box. 

Our belief is that it is against U.S. interests 
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to see the ARVN, so long and expensively 
trained and equipped by us, embark on any 
major commitments in Cambodia. Stories 
from Saigon clearly report that the South 
Vietnamese government is asking for $20 
millions in U.S. funds to pay for just the 
current ARVN operations on Highway Four. 
It is certainly not in U.S, interests to see 
American air power “blackmailed” into 
destroying more Cambodian cities and farm 
land. Our goal is peace, not expanded war, in 
Indochina. 

But as long as there are U.S. troops and 
bases in the area, the dilemma will always 
plague us. For we must protect them. They 
are, in this way, hostages; and the price of 
their ransom may always be raised at will 
by the enemy. Hanoi, with Soviet and 
Chinese support, could make it a policy to 
keep the U.S. involved. 

Thus, we believe the White House should 
define precisely to the Pentagon, the Congress 
and the public, the limits of U.S. involvement 
in Cambodia. For we are suffering today for 
our failure to define such limits many years 
ago in Vietnam. Let us not forget so soon that 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution, so innocently 
approved by Congress, ended up with 550,000 
U.S. troops involved in the longest, losingest 
war in our history. 


CONGRESSIONAL HOUSE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON CRIME A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the news 


media has reported in the last few days 
that crime statistics in moss major cities, 
and especially over the Nation, have re- 
corded a percentage of decrease. This is 
certainly good news. The Federal Gov- 


ernment, States, and municipalities 
shouli expand further their fight on 
crime and the causes thereof. 

The Special Select Committee on 
Crime created by the House in the last 
session has contributed greatly to this 
recorded decrease in lawlessness. This 
committee has held hearings all over the 
Nation and especially in major cities 
from coast to coast during the last ses- 
sion. The newspaper, television, and 
radio publicity in the various localities 
where hearings were held extended wide 
information and encouragement to the 
law-enforcing bodies in these localities. 
One of the great results of the work of 
this committee has been through the 
news media inculcating into the minds of 
millions of our youth the dangers of the 
use of drugs to the human body and 
contribution of drugs toward “the mak- 
ing of criminals.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to call the attention of this 
body to a resolution, House Resolution 
115, introduced by our colleagues, Chair- 
man CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida and Mi- 
nority Chairman CHARLES Wiccrns of 
California that would reauthorize this 
Select Committee on Crime, which we 
created in the 91st Congress. Congress- 
man PEPPER served as the able chairman 
of the Select Committee on Crime, and 


Mr. Wiccins was the ranking minority 
member. That these two men have joined 
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to sponsor the reconstruction of the com- 
mittee is a sign of the harmony and dedi- 
cation with which Members of both 
parties worked as they guided the Select 
Committee on Crime through its first 20 
months of life. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us realize that much 
work still must be done to reduce the ap- 
palling incidence of crime in America. 
Chairman Pepper said in a letter to his 
colleagues: 

While I am highly pleased with the work 
the Select Committee on Crime has done in 
its short life, I am cognizant that we could 
not have ever begun to “solve” the problem 
of crime in so short a time. That is why I 
am asking you to support my resolution to 
reconstitute the Committee. If the House 
acts fayorably on my resolution, the Crime 
Committee would continue its investigation 
into synthetic analgesics for morphine and 
blockage drugs for heroin addicts as well as 
the effects such drugs as methadone have on 
decreasing the crime rate. Our attention will 
also turn to the increasing penetration and 
infiltration of organized crime into the ranks 
of legitimate businesses. And we would like 
to conduct a major investigation into the 
ever worsening state of our correctional 
institutions. 


Mr. Speaker, I have followed closely 
the activities of the Crime Committee 
since its formation and I would like to 
briefly review its work for the benefit of 
our new colleagues. 

In its 20 months of life during the 91st 
Congress, the committee held 14 public 
hearings in 12 cities and towns across the 
Nation as well as here in the Capital. 
These hearings have delved into drug 
abuse and criminal justice, marihuana, 
illicit and dangerous drugs, ampheta- 
mines, organized crime, court delay, ju- 
venile justice and corrections, street 
crime, juvenile delinquency, heroin para- 
phernalia, and youth gang warfare. 

As a result of this intensive and ex- 
haustive study and investigation, the Se- 
lect Committee on Crime also issued four 
comprehensive reports to the 91st Con- 
gress: Marihuana, Heroin and Heroin 
Paraphernalia, Juvenile Justice and 
Corrections, and Amphetamines. Mem- 
bers of the committee made available 
40,000 copies of the Marihuana report 
for their colleagues to send to interested 
constituents. The last three reports, is- 
sued last month, contain bold and imag- 
inative proposals for dealing with grave 
problems facing our Nation. 

The committee also produced and 
made available at no cost to Members 
of this body an excellent radio docu- 
mentary, “Facts and Fables of Drug 
Abuse,” which was distributed to and 
broadcast by more than 500 radio sta- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

The Crime Committee, mindful of the 
jurisdiction of standing committees, has 
been most cooperative when its investi- 
gations disclosed information that might 
be of interest to other committees. The 
committee’s study of amphetamine 
abuse, for example, disclosed that the 
U.S. military was purchasing large 
quantities of these drugs. This informa- 
tion was conveyed to the Special Sub- 
committee To Investigate Alleged Drug 
Abuse in the Military. Similarly, when 
a Crime Committee investigation in 
Philadelphia, Pa., uncovered possible 
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violations of FHA regulations, this in- 
formation was turned over to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee for their 
consideration and further investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the record 
of the Select Committee on Crime war- 
rants its request to be able to complete 
the job it has so ably begun. In an area 
where there is often more rhetoric than 
action, the Crime Committee has built a 
record of solid accomplishment. At a 
time when crime is on the mind of citi- 
zens everywhere, I think this body needs 
its own committee to investigate crime. 
I think the 92d Congress can meet the 
challenge by reconstituting the Select 
Committee on Crime. I intend to support 
House Resolution 115, and I urge my 
aao colleagues to join me in this worthy 
effort. 


THE NIXON ECONOMY 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the decision by President Nixon to for- 
mulate a full employment budget, which 
he amplified today in his budget mes- 
sage, has been widely accepted as a de- 
sirable means of stimulating the econ- 
omy. However, it is less well known that 
the concept of balancing the budget at 
full employment has long Republican 
antecedents. 

This point was made recently in an 
article in the New York Times entitled 
“The Nixon Economy.” The author was 
Mr. Herbert Stein, a member of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
I insert Mr. Stein’s article in the RECORD: 

THE Nixon Economy: I 
(By Herbert Stein) 

WASHINGTON.—Many observers seem puz- 
zled by Mr. Nixon’s espousal of the idea of 
balancing the Federal budget at full em- 
ployment, with its implication that large 
actual deficits for the next year are not only 
tolerable but a positively good thing. Some 
regard it as a deathbed conversion from the 
obsolete Puritan ethic to the brilliant discov- 
eries of the New Economics. Others consider 
it a politically motivated lapse from fiscal 
virtue to demagoguery. Some of my more 
adroit friends have it both ways—on the gen- 
eral principle that what was the New Eco- 
nomics for JFK is only the Old Politics for 
RMN. 

In fact, the idea of a budget that would be 
balanced when the economy is operating at 
full employment and have a deficit when 
the economy is operating below that has a 
long, conservative, Republican pedigree. Al- 
though there were vague antecedents, the 
first full development and exposition of the 
idea was made by a group of businessmen and 
bankers, overwhelmingly Republican, the 
Committee for Economic Development, in 
1947. The principle of balancing the budget 
at full employment was considered by its au- 
thors, in 1947, a correction of errors even 
then no longer new but later identified as 
the New Economics. These included over- 
emphasis on fiscal policy relative to monetary 
policy, exaggerated confidence in the ability 
of economists to fine-tune the economy and 
disregard of the political pressures that di- 
vert the budget from the economists’ chosen 
path. The CED businessmen who wrote this 
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statement recognized that they had aban- 
doned the traditional idea of annual budget- 
balancing. However, by 1947 most of them 
realized that the traditional idea was al- 
ready long dead and the problem was to find 
a workable substitute. 

The idea of the full employment budget 
was also presented in an article in the Amer- 
ican Economic Review in 1948 by an econ- 
omist who was then young but was neither 
then nor later a New Economist—Milton 
Friedman. 

Although these early sources of thinking 
full-employment budget-balance were Re- 
publican, the idea soon acquired bipartisan 
sup . In 1949 Senator Paul Douglas's sub- 
committee of the Joint Economic Committee 
recommended its use. President Truman in 
his January 1950 Budget Message explained 
his program by referring to its effects at high 
employment. 

President Eisenhower was not an annual- 
budget-balancer, He expressed wonder at the 
belief that our financial affairs should be 
attuned to the time it takes the earth to 
get around the sun. His affirmative views, 
however, ran more to balancing the budget 
over the business cycle, or some such period 
as five years, rather than to balancing at full 
employment. But his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Robert Anderson, gave & detailed expo- 
sition of the full-employment balance phi- 
losophy as a description of the Administra- 
tion’s position on fiscal policy. Of more in- 
terest today is the statement on budget 
policy of the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth of which Vice 
President Richard Nixon was chairman. That 
statement, issued in October 1959, endorsed 
the full-employment balance idea, with its 
accompanying automatic deficits when the 
economy was low. 

During the 1940's and 1950's, those who 
later became the New Economists maintained 
a tolerant but superior attitude toward the 
notion of full-employment balance. They re- 
garded it as commendable progress for busi- 
nessmen and Republicans because it was & 
step away from their primitive beliefs. How- 
ever, it was not, in their opinion, reaching 
the basic truth that by any definition bal- 
ancing the budget was irrelevant to economic 
policy. 

When the New Economists came to Wash- 
ington with President Kennedy they found 
the idea of full-employment balance con- 
venient. It helped to sell expansionist fiscal 
policies, which could be defended to those 
who cared about such things as leaving the 
budget balanced, at full employment. How- 
ever the requirement that the expenditures 
should not exceed revenues that would be 
obtained at full employment was not seri- 
ously regarded as a limit. When we moved 
into the Vietnam War we also moved into 
large deficits at full employment. 

The Nixon Administration did not have to 
search the files left by their predecessors to 
find the full-employment balance idea and 
they did not have to abandon any deep Re- 
publican convictions to use it. President 
Nixon's previous connection with the idea 
has already been mentioned. The Chairman 
of President Nixon's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Paul McCracken, was a supporter of 
the full-employment balance rule long before 
the inauguration of President Nixon. One 
member of the Council, Herbert Stein, had 
been chief researcher and draftsman of the 
original CED statement in 1947. 

However, the point is not that the Nixon 
Administration is applying some patented 
Republican remedy, The point is that the 
idea is now in the public domain and has 
been for many years, that its value has been 
endorsed by many bankers, businessmen and 
economists, conservatives and liberals, and 
that it only remained for someone to make 
a definite decision to put it into effect. That 
the President has done, 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
discussion in recent months about the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital sys- 
tem. Much of the discussion has centered 
on budgetary limitations that have been 
imposed on the veterans’ medical care 
program for the past several years, It is 
true that adequate funds are essential if 
the Nation’s veterans are to receive the 
highest quality of medical care possible. 

Equally important to the successful 
accomplishment of this worthy objective, 
however, is the need to recruit and retain 
highly qualified professional health per- 
sonnel. It is readily apparent that the 
Nation's increasing demand for medical 
manpower has seriously impaired the 
Veterans’ Administration’s ability to 
compete in recruiting and retaining 
doctors and nurses. 

If the Veterans’ Administration is to 
continue rendering the high quality 
medical care to which the Nation’s vet- 
erans are entitled, they must be able to 
compete in today’s market for the serv- 
ices of talented and skilled professional 
medical personnel. 

Accordingly, I am introducing a bill 
today that is designed to make medical 
service careers in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration more attractive. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, will establish 
a minimum staffing ratio; that is the 
ratio of hospital staff to patients, in each 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. 

To help maintain these staffing ratios, 
the bill authorizes the Administrator, 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
Medical Director, to establish higher 
maximum rates of pay for physicians, 
dentists, and nurses on a nationwide. 
local, or other geographic area basis 
where required to meet competitive pay 
practices. 

The bill will authorize night and holi- 
day differential pay for nurses, and nurs- 
ing assistants. A pay scale for licensed 
vocational nurses would be established 
under the terms of the bill. The pay scale 
would be equivalent to the pay of classi- 
fied employees ranging from GS-3 to 
GS-6 


The Administrator, under this bill, 
would be authorized to pay the preem- 
ployment interview expenses for pro- 
spective employees having technical or 
professional skills in a shortage category. 
Under existing law, this authority is lim- 
ited to payment of the preemployment 
expenses for physicians, dentists, and 
nurses only. 

The Administrator would also be au- 
thorized to pay the travel and transpor- 
tation expenses of a new appointee and 
his family from his place of residence to 
his first duty station if the individual has 
technical or professional skills deter- 
mined to be in the shortage category by 
the Administrator. 

These are the principal provisions of 
this bill, Mr. Speaker. It is a reasonable 
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bill and it will enable the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to better meet the problem 
of recruiting and retaining scarce cate- 
gories of health personnel. 


THE PRESIDENT AND YOUTH 


HON. CHARLES THONE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, there can be 
no doubt that President Nixon’s recent 
address to the faculty and students of the 
University of Nebraska will stand as a 
benchmark of the first 2 years of his ad- 
ministration. The speech was particu- 
larly remarkable for the perfect match- 
ing of form and content, which is rarely 
achieved even in a presidential address. 

In a recent editorial entitled “The 
President and Youth,” the Christian 
Science Monitor termed the President’s 
University of Nebraska address “the fin- 
est speech of his Presidency.” I insert 
this editorial in the RECORD. 

THE PRESIDENT AND YOUTH 


President Nixon gave the finest speech of 
his presidency at the University of Nebraska. 

It was a healing speech, statesmanlike and 
fatherly. It reminded one of those moments 
in history when, moved by the vision of a 
common sonship and purpose, an antagonist 
rises above the sense of division and extends 
the hand of reconciliation: 

“There can be no generation gap in Amer- 
ica. The destiny of this nation is not divided 
into yours and ours—it is one destiny. We 
share it together, we are responsible for it 
together and, in the way we respond, history 
will judge us together.” 

And he backed this up with a concrete 
instrument for a continuing reconcillation— 
a new voluntary agency that would absorb 
the Peace Corps and VISTA: “an agency 
through which those willing to give their 
lives and their energy can work at cleaning 
up the environment, combat illiteracy, mal- 
nutrition, suffering and blight, either abroad 
or at home.” 

The radically changed tone in the Presi- 
dent’s speech was far removed from what 
many charged were the youth-baiting and 
imprecations of last fall's campaign. Perhaps 
he has sensed a positive change in youth 
activism, discussed in the adjacent editorial, 
or realizes he must better help channel the 
energies of youth’s idealism. Perhaps he felt 
he must welcome the newest members of the 
voting public, the 18-year-olds. 

But in any event, the country will wel- 
come this leadership in downwinding the 
contention between the young and the old. 
Given the problems of the cities, of rural 
America, of education and technology enu- 
merated by the President himself, the coun- 
try surely needs no generation gap to try 
its patience and will, 

A month ago Mr. Nixon had said, “divi- 
sions in this country are never going to 
end, ... There’s always going to be a gen- 
eration gap.” Having just said this, and 
knowing full well that in the public view 
his administration is at odds with youth, 
and recognizing the risks of skepticism, it 
may have been far harder for Mr, Nixon to 
take his peacemaking stance than it was 
two years ago, when he promised the coun- 
try that reconciliation would be the keynote 
of his administration. 

But the President nonetheless is giving it 
a try. This will make it easier for the older 
and younger at universities, in businesses, 
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and in homes to give getting on together an- 
other try too. Perhaps it is in the encourag- 
ing of such fresh starts that the essence of 
presidential leadership is revealed. 


THE HONORABLE L., MENDEL RIVERS 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February issue of Naval Affairs, which 
is the magazine for career enlisted per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, a special tribute was 
paid to our late departed colleague, the 
Honorable L. Mendel Rivers of South 
Carolina, which I found to be most in- 
spiring. 

Chairma. Rivers’ entire career in the 
Congress was spent improving the life of 
the U.S. servicemen and he often stated 
that— 

Servicemen in uniform don’t have a lobby 
like some of the other people have. The only 
lobby servicemen have is the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


I am sure that my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recor» will find this trib- 
ute to be both a fitting and apropos com- 
mendation to this great American: 


Tue HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS: THE 
U.S. SERVICEMEN’s CONGRESSMAN AND A 
SHIPMATE 
Shipmate L. Mendel Rivers of Charleston 

Branch 50, Chairman of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, joined the Staff of the Supreme Com- 
mander at 0240 E.S.T., Monday, 28 Decem- 
ber 1970 while recovering from cardiac sur- 
gery at the University Medical Center in Bir- 
mingham, Alabema. Chairman Rivers under- 
went open heart surgery by Dr. John Kirklin 
on 11 December to replace a leaking mitral 
valve in his heart with a plastic valve. His 
post-operative recovery was progressing nor- 
mally until 20 December when he suffered 
heart stoppage and was revived by chest mas- 
sage. Thereafter, his condition remained 
critical, but improved slightly, until his de- 
mise 


The National Charter of the Fleet Reserve 
Association will be draped for thirty days. 
All Branches of the Fleet Reserve Association 
will drape their Charters for the same period 
commencing on 30 December 1970 in accord- 
ance with Section 2707 of the Fleet Reserve 
Association “Rituals.” 

Chairman Rivers was born on 28 Septem- 
ber 1905 on a farm in Gumville, South Caro- 
lina, near a place called Hell Hole Swamp, 
in the low country of that state’s coastal 
plain. His father farmed and operated a small 
turpentine still. When Mendel (he never 
used his first name “Lucius”) was eight his 
father died. His mother lost the family home 
and moved her six children to North Charles- 
ton where she took in boarders. 

Young Mendel grew up determined to be a 
lawyer. He clerked in a country store, de- 
livered papers pony-back, played outfield for 
a semi-pro baseball team and worked in the 
Charleston Navy Yard. He attended the Col- 
lege of Charleston and the University of 
South Carolina but was economically forced 
to quit his formal education. He gained em- 
ployment in a Charleston law office where he 
pursued his law studies. He passed the South 
Carolina bar examination in 1932 before ob- 


taining a law degree. 
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He served in the South Carolina Legislature 
from 1933 to 1936. From 1936 to 1940 he 
served as a special attormey in the United 
States Department of Justice; and was ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

In 1940 he ran for Congress against the 
advice of seasoned and influential local poli- 
ticlans. He campaigned against "the Charles- 
ton crowd” and drew heavy support from 
the rural areas of the district. To the sur- 
prise of all, he won and thereafter never 
faced serious opposition. He had opposition 
in only two or three of his subsequent fifteen 
successful campaigns for reelection. 

In the second session of the 88th Congress 
in 1964, The Honorable Carl Vinson, then 
Chairman of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, announced his retirement. Repre- 
sentative Rivers was the ranking Democrat 
on that Committee and he succeeded “Uncle 
Carl” as Chairman upon the convening of 
the 89th Congress in January 1965. 

Shipmate Rivers was always a strong ad- 
vocate of legislation beneficial to military 
personnel, He played a key role in the House’s 
passage of the provision to restore the prin- 
ciple of recomputation of military retired 
pay for those who retired prior to 1 July 
1958 in the 1963 military pay bill. He was 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Military Medical Benefits in 
1964. His leadership resulted in the enact- 
ment of Public Law 89-614 establishing the 
Civilian Health and Medical Program for 
the Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS) in 1966. 

As Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee he immediately began to exert 
strong influence for the improvement of 
military pay, allowances and benefits, The 
first test of his leadership was the successful 
passage and enactment of a military pay 
raise that was twice the amount proposed 
by the Administration in its 1965 budget. 
Following that victory, military personnel 
knew they had found a champion and their 
benefits increased each year because of his 
legislative innovations, expertise and dedica- 
tion to his philosophy, "The Serviceman and 
his family are entitled to a standard of living 
equal to the standard of living they're de- 
fending.” 

Chairman Rivers left no stone unturned 
and he never missed an opportunity to act 
in behalf of all military personnel. His 
record of military personnel legislation en- 
acted is almost legendary in the annals of 
legislative history. He fought tremendous 
odds, including two Administrations, to pro- 
vide our nation with an adequate military 
defense. 

Chairman Rivers was a member of the 
Grace Episcopal Church in Charleston, South 
Carolina, Funeral services were held there at 
1300, Wednesday, 30 December 1970 and in- 
terment followed in the town of St. Stephen, 
South Carolina, St. Stephen was the home 
of the Chairman’s parents and is forty-six 
miles from Charleston. Shipmates National 
President Robert L. Bastian and National 
Executive Secretary Robert W. Nolan repre- 
sented the Fleet Reserve Association at the 
church and graveside services. 

His 82,500 Shipmates of the Fleet Reserve 
Association, indeed, all military personnel, 
active duty and retired, deeply mourn his 
passing. His beloved wife, Margaret, his 
daughters, Mrs. Robert Eastman and Marion, 
and young Lucius Mendel Jr. can take great 
pride in the Chairman’s service to his nation 
and the Free World during the past thirty 
years. Dr. Albert Einstein said, 

ONLY A LIFE LIVED FOR OTHERS IS A LIFE WORTH 
WHILE 

Shipmate Chairman Rivers’ life is the epit- 
ome of that statement. It will be a space of 
time before another like him walks with us 
and carries our burden to make the way 
easier for us, his Shipmates. 
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The family has requested that those who 
wish to remember Chairman Rivers in a 
special way may wish to address their re- 
membrances to the L, Mendel Rivers Heart 
Surgery Research Fund, Department of Sur- 
gery, Alabama Medical Center, University of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Alabama. Messages 
of condolence may be addressed to: Mrs. L. 
Mende! Rivers, 640 Federal Building, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina 29403: 

“As the years roll by, one by one, we end 
our cruise. The anchor is dropped to rise 
from the waters no more. 

“Shipmate L. Mendel Rivers sailed through 
life’s cruise, meeting more than his share of 
calms and storms, adverse tides and favoring 
winds; his ship of life has come to its final 
anchorage in a harbor still uncharted by 
mortal men. We who remain do not know the 
waters there, but we do know the course to 
steer and we believe that our Shipmate, set- 
ting his course by those beacons that have 
been given us, has found that harbor safely. 
To those loved ones whom our departed Ship- 
mate has left behind, awaiting their own day 
of departure and voyage to that same harbor 
of eternal mercy, we can only offer our sym- 
pathy in this time of separation and lone- 
liness. There are many words that could be 
used at this time to describe the good and 
outstanding qualities of the one who has 
gone before, but we of the Fleet Reserve 
Association, of which he was a member, sum 
it up in one word: Shipmate. That word, 
when spoken by naval men, embodies all 
that can be said of any man. Chairman L, 
Mendel Rivers was a Shipmate. 

“We who remain to carry on should not 
think of Shipmate Rivers as gone from us, 
but rather that he has been transferred 
to another ship or station where we all hope 
to be Shipmates again.” 


FLORIDA FRONTIER RIVERS NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL PARK—A NEW 
CONCEPT 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a story of 400 years of history from the 
Huguenots to the astronauts waiting to 
be told about a tiny strip of land in north 
Florida. 

While our Nation is preparing to cele- 
brate our 200th birthday in 1976, the 
roots of America’s beginnings actually 
began 400 years ago along 50 miles of the 
Florida coast adjoining the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This can be an exciting story for the 
millions who annually pass through the 
area but know little of what transpired 
there. The sum of all the parts of the 
history belongs in four centuries of ex- 
ploration, settlement, and reaching for 
the moon: An American kaleidoscope 
from the 16th century to the 21st. 

Here we have between three river 
basins near present-day Jacksonville— 
Florida’s largest city—the first settle- 
ment by men and women for religious 
freedom in the New World, the oldest 
city in America, the first road, the 
southernmost battles of the American 
Revolution, and important Civil War 
events. In all, 10 sovereignties have held 
this land or parts of it. 
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But the total picture of this colorful 
area of antiquity and modern day in- 
volves more than the ancient and cur- 
rent history of North America. It also 
includes a unique ecological environ- 
ment which must be preserved and pro- 
tected for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations. 

The Congress should establish the 
proposed Florida Frontier Rivers Na- 
tional Cultural Park. Legislation has 
been introduced in the U.S. Congress by 
the members of the Florida congressional 
delegation to bring this about. Because 
of the area’s environmental geography 
and the role it played in our history, this 
new concept suggested by a study team 
of the National Park Service should be 
approved. As a sponsor of the bill to ac- 
complish this, H.R. 586, pending in the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am working toward that end. 

The Florida Frontier Rivers National 
Cultural Park would be a first of its 
kind—preserving and interpreting the 
natural, historic, and economic assets of 
a broad area in a cultural park. This 
concept of a national park is a new one, 
as it would coordinate, not take over, 
local, State and, even private facilities, 
together with federally owned facilities, 
under a broad cultural park umbrella. 

The rivers involved in this proposed 
park include the majestic St. John’s 
River, which flows northward some 300 
miles along the east coast of Florida; 
the Nassau River, which still retains most 
of its pristine and primeval beauty of 
centuries, and the St. Marys River, the 
boundary between Florida and Georgia. 
The boundaries of the proposed park are 
the St. Marys River on the north and St. 
Augustine and environs on the south. 

The initial legislation proposes clus- 
tering the virtually unimpaired Nassau 
River estuary, possessing important 
scenic, natural, ecological, historic, and 
scientific values, the St. Augustine’s Cas- 
tillo de San Marcos National Monument, 
the Fort Mantanzas National Monument, 
and Fort Caroline National Memorial, 10 
miles east of Jacksonville. Four cen- 
turies ago this 50-mile stretch witnessed 
the first conflict between Europeans in 
North America. Today, not far from 
where the St. Johns River reaches St. 
Augustine—the southern boundary of the 
proposed park—astronauts have blasted 
off from Cape Canaveral to reach the 
moon. They have a common bond with 
their fellow explorers, the French Hu- 
guenots who founded Fort Carolina in 
1564 under the leadership of Rene Lau- 
donniere; for both sought to expand the 
geographical limits of man in an envi- 
ronment at first hostile. 

It is in the national interest to estab- 
lish the Florida Frontier Rivers Na- 
tional Cultural Park, which would ex- 
plain the historical and cultural devel- 
opments of the area heretofore only 
casually understood or investigated. 
Existing national park facilities would 
be included under the proposed bill, and 
cooperative agreements would be ar- 
ranged with the State of Florida to in- 
clude its many significant historical 
points, and only a small portion of land 
would be needed for a permanent facility 
to tell the whole story of the area. The 
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thousands of acres of untapped and un- 
harmed estuarine marshes and stream- 
beds in the Nassau Valley could perhaps 
be obtained through donation and other 
lands purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The State of Florida and the city 
of Jacksonville own much of the land in 
the estuarial portions of the proposed 
park. 

The peninsula of Florida is the cradle 
of America. Discovered and claimed for 
Spain in 1513 by Ponce de Leon, who 
named the land “Pascua Florida” be- 
cause of its discovery “in the time of the 
Feast of Flowers,” it was not until 
Laudonniere established Fort Caroline 
here that the permanent settlement by 
Europeans of what is now the United 
States began. 

This began the European power 
struggle in Florida, stemming from the 
French toehold at Fort Caroline, which 
led to the founding of St. Augustine in 
1565 by Pedro Menendez, who was sent 
by Philip II to wipe out the French. This 
history is marked already in National 
Park Service facilities, forming the basis 
of the new park idea. 

The St. Augustine-St. Johns-Jackson- 
ville area is one where we should have 
strong concern for preserving the en- 
vironment and keeping alive the sweep 
of history in our area. Hard on the At- 
lantic Ocean, the northeast section of 
Florida is crossed with tidal rivers, 
covered with swamps, dotted with ham- 
mocks of hardwoods and pine flatlands, 
and cut with highly indented estuaries. 
Wildlife and vegetation abound through- 
out. At the sea are numerous long sand 
dune islands. 

Besides the strong Spanish influence 
in Florida that excluded the French and 
the British for most of three centuries— 
except for the beginning at Fort Caro- 
line by the French and the 20-year Brit- 
ish occupation after the French and In- 
dian War—the area is alive with the 
past. 

In the proposed park location visitors 
and tourists would be able to travel the 
oldest road in America, which was first 
carved out of the wilderness on Septem- 
ber 16, 1565, by Pedro Menendez and his 
Spanish soldiers from St. Augustine to 
Fort Caroline. As a result of a law passed 
by Congress in 1968, the Department of 
Interior is now considering the possi- 
bility of placing the route of the ancient 
trail in the National Trails System. 

Other possible historic attractions 
which might be included in the Florida 
Frontier Rivers National Cultural Park: 

The 1777 battle at Thomas Creek and 
the 1778 battle at Alligator Bridge, the 
southernmost battles of the American 
revolution. 

Sawpit, where Sawpit Creek comes into 
Nassau Sound on the northeast side of 
Black Hammock Island, the Colonials 
rendezvous for the Battle of Thomas 
Creek. Nearby is the site of the 18th 
century Fort Dos Hermanos, on Talbot 
Island. 

Amelia Island, where on its north end 
is located Old Fernandina and the site 
cf the Spanish fortification, Fort San 
Carlos, and restored Fort Clinch, started 
in 1847 as one of the series of Atlantic 
and gulf masonry forts. Fernandina was 
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at times held by pirates; and the flags 
of Mexico and Venezuela fiew over it. 

Fort George Island, Big and Little 
Talbot Islands, the land first sighted by 
Frenchman Jean Ribault, when he sailed 
into the St. Johns River, May 1, 1562, 
laying the groundwork for Fort Caro- 
line’s establishment 2 years later. 

Kingsley Plantation, whose owner 
Zephaniah Kingsley took over a Fort 
George Island fortified by James Ogle- 
thorpe in the early 1700's. Kingsley de- 
veloped it into an extensive plantation 
for the training of slaves for resale. 

Yellow Bluff Fort, built by the Con- 
federates and then abandoned to Union 
forces in the fall of 1862. 

The famous Citizen Genet incident, 
which sought to establish the French Re- 
public in Florida in 1795 in this area. 
Then there were two other local re- 
publican grassroots movements in the 
early 19th century. 

These are some of the places and 
events—stimulated by men hungry for 
power and fame, some bidding the wishes 
of kings and queens, which would form 
the Florida Frontier Rivers National Cul- 
tural Park. It should be established. 

A copy of the legislation follows: 

H.R. 586 
A bill to authorize the establishment of the 

Florida Frontier Rivers National Cultural 

Park, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the 
three estuarine rivers of northeastern Flo- 
rida—the Saint Johns, Nassau, and Saint 
Marys—unify a nationally significant cul- 
tural heritage with roots in four centuries of 
rich colonial and national cultural develop- 
ment. The Congress further finds that the 
virtually unimpaired Nassau River estuary is 
the only one of the three that graphically 
illustrates the historic setting and natural 
enivonment that shaped this heritage and in 
addition possesses important scenic, natural, 
ecological, scientific, and other values con- 
tributing to public enjoyment, Inspiration, 
and scientific study. The Congress concludes, 
therefore, that it is in the national interest 
for the United States to join with State and 
local government and private institutions, 
groups, and associations to preserve and in- 
terpret the Nassau River estuary and asso- 
ciated cultural and historic sites and build- 
ings of northeastern Florida in such manner 
and by such means as shall achieve public 
understanding and appreciation of the heri- 
tage fashioned by the past and present inter- 
action of man with this environment. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 2. In furtherance of this objective, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized to 
acquire by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or by exchange, not 
to exceed eighty-five thousand acres of lands 
and waters and interests therein, of which 
not more than ten thousand acres may be 
other than estuarine marshes and stream- 
beds, in the Nassau River estuary which in 
his judgment are necessary to preserve the 
historic setting and natural environment of 
said estuary from development adverse to the 
purposes of this Act. In addition thereto, the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire not to ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty acres at various 
locations in northeastern Florida for admin- 
istrative and visitor information facilities. 
Lands, waters, and interests therein owned 
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by the State of Florida or any political sub- 
division thereof may be acquired only by 
donation. Any Federal property designated 
by the Secretary may, with the concurrence 
of the head of the administering agency, be 
transferred without consideration to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for purposes of 
this Act. 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 3. When the Secretary determines 
that he has acquired sufficient lands or in- 
terests therein to insure the realization of 
the purposes of this Act, he shall by pub- 
lication in the Federal Register establish the 
Florida Frontier Rivers National Cultural 
Park to consist initially of the Nassau River 
estuary and the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument, Fort Matanzas National 
Monument, and Fort Caroline National 
Memorial. Pending such establishment and 
thereafter, he shall administer the Federal 
property under his administrative jurisdic- 
tion in accordance with the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), as 
amended and supplemented. 

STUDY AND DESIGNATION OF ADDITIONAL SITES 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall study and 
may designate additional sites in non-Fed- 
eral ownership for incorporation within the 
Florida Frontier Rivers National Cultural 
Park in order to provide a unified interpreta- 
tion and commemoration of the cultural 
heritage of the Florida Frontier Rivers coun- 
try. The sites to be studied for designation 
shall include, but need not be limited to: 
Thomas Creek Battlefield; Alligator Bridge 
Battlefield; Kingsley Plantation. Huguenot 
Memorial, and other sites on Fort George Is- 
land; Fort Clinch, Old Fernandina, and other 
sites on Amelia Island; Yellow Bluff Fort; 
Spanish Coquina Quarries; Saint Augustine 
Historic District; and the route of historic 
King’s Road between Saint Augustine and 
Saint Mary’s River. Designation of any site 
pursuant to this subsection for incorporation 
within the Florida Frontier Rivers National 
Cultural Park shall become effective upon 
publication of notice to that effect in the 
Federal Register. 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


(b) In furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary may enter into cooperative 
agreements with the State of Florida, its po- 
litical subdivisions or agencies, public and 
private corporations, associations, or individ- 
uals pursuant to which such parties agree to 
protect, preserve, maintain, and operate such 
additional properties as may be designated by 
the Secretary in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section, and he may assist in the 
preservation, renewal, and interpretation of 
such properties: Provided, That any such 
cooperative agreement shall contain, but 
need not be limited to, provisions that: (1) 
the Secretary has right of access at all rea- 
sonable times to all public portions of the 
properties for the purpose of conducting 
visitors through them and interpreting them 
to the public; and (2) no changes or alter- 
ations shall be made in the historic prop- 
erties, including buildings and grounds, with- 
out the written consent of the Secretary. 

INTERPRETIVE MARKERS 

(c) To facilitate the interpretation of the 
Florida Frontier Rivers National Cultural 
Park, the Secretary is authorized, with the 
concurrence of the owner, to erect and main- 
tain tablets or markers at cultural or his- 
toric sites designated pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section or along public thorough- 
fares in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in the Act approved August 21, 1935 


(49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
CXVIIX——73—Part 1 
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RESTORATION OF THE INVESTMENT 
TAX CREDIT 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in his state of the Union message, 
the President spoke hopefully and prom- 
isingly of an upturn in the economy 
during the year of 1971. 

He promised a full employment budget 
to help spur the economy even though 
such spending will run a tremendous 
deficit. 

He spoke of reducing unemployment 
and he promised further pressure to 
reduce interest rates and halt inflation. 

Certainly, all Americans join with him 
in this hope and look forward to fulfill- 
ment of these promises. 

However, in the state of the Union 
message we were offered only the frame- 
work of the President’s proposed pro- 
gram for 1971. We have yet to see the 
details. The fiesh and muscle has yet to be 
added to the bare bones. 

Thus, while we can hope with the 
President and with the American people 
that 1971 will breathe new life into a 
sick economy, we, the Congress, must 
move ahead without waiting for the initi- 
atives to come from the administration. 

The fact is that today, regardless of 
what tomorrow hopefully brings, the 
economic indicators are still pointing to 
danger. 

Unemployment is at 6 percent. 

Inflation continues to rise after mark- 
ing an increase of 5.6 percent in 1970. 

Interest rates are still high and the 
cost of borrowing to business and con- 
sumer is still excessive. 

We must act quickly, therefore, to 
stimulate the economy. 

Recently the administration an- 
nounced, and I applauded, plans to 
accelerate the depreciation allowance for 
business and industry. 

Back in the early 1960’s, the accel- 
erated depreciation was used to stimu- 
late business expansion, creating the 
demand for more goods and services and 
new jobs. 

Another economic tool which was ap- 
plied at that time was the application of 
the 744-percent investment tax credit. 

This was repealed in 1969, but today 
I am introducing legislation to rein- 
state this tax incentive for economic 
expansion. 

When the investment tax credit was 
repealed in 1969, it was done so for 
several important reasons: 

First. At a time when the economy was 
dangerously overheating and posed the 
threat of runaway inflation, business 
was expected to expand at an alarming 
14 percent compared to 4 percent in 1968 
and 2 percent +in 1967. 

Second. The Federal Government was 
threatened with a growing deficit and 
the repeal of the investment tax credit 
would provide badly needed Federal 
revenues, 

Third. Repeal of the credit was seen 
as an important tool in the effort to take 
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the big push out of the economy and ease 

inflationary pressures. 

Today, much of what we hoped for has 
been accomplished but perhaps not as we 
wished or predicted. 

Business certainly has cut back on ex- 
pansion. However, with this has come ris- 
ing unemployment and widespread wage 
increases often without corresponding 
increase in productivity which have lead 
to increased inflation. 

Today, we find ourselves, I believe, in 
an economic situation 180 degrees from 
that we were experiencing in 1969. 

Business needs to expand because this 
will create more employment and the de- 
mand for more goods and services. 

At the same time, further inflationary 
pressures must be eased and this is where 
a restoration of the investment tax credit 
can play an additional role. 

In manufacturing, over the decade 
through 1969, the liberal application of 
new equipment increased output per 
man-hour almost 40 percent at a time 
when wholesale prices were increasing 10 
percent. In industries in which mod- 
ernization moved slowly, prices rose more 
rapidly. 

If we will recall, it was the need for 
modernization and increased produc- 
tivity which was a prime factor in the 
establishment of the tax credit. 

Thus, I believe, that restoration of the 
credit, coupled with the new liberaliza- 
tion in the depreciation allowance will 
give the economy a lift which can help 
1971 to be a year of stable economic 
growth. 

Also included in this bill is a provi- 
sion to apply the investment tax credit 
to the purchase of used machine tools. 
To the large manufacturer the need is 
most often for new equipment and 
machinery. But to the small business- 
man, the cost of this equipment is often 
beyond his reach. Thus, the used ma- 
chine market for many small business- 
men is the only market available. Yet, 
under previous legislation, the tax credit 
was not available to the small business- 
man because there was a $50,000 lim- 
itation on these purchases. 

The small businessman has just as 
much need of additional equipment to 
modernize, but he has often been dis- 
criminated against in the past because 
he could not afford new equipment and 
the used equipment that was within his 
means did not qualify for the investment 
tax credit. 

This legislation will relieve this dis- 
crimination which existed in the previ- 
ous law: 

A bill to restore the investment tax credit 
and to liberalize the credit available for 
used machine tools 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

section 49 of the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 (relating to termination of investment 

tax credit) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “AND RESTORATION” 
after “TERMINATION” in the heading for 
such section, 

(2) by inserting “and completed before 
January 1, 1971,” after “1969,” in subsec- 
tion (a) (1), 

(3) by inserting “and before January 1, 
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1971,” after “1969,” in subsection (a) (2); 
and 

(4) by repealing subsection (d) (relating 
to property placed in service after 1975). 

(b) Section 46(b)(5) of such Code (re- 
lating to carryovers) is amended by insert- 
ing “and before January 1, 1971,” before 
“shall not exceed 20 percent”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 48(c)(2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
dollar limitation on used section 38 prop- 
erty) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) Exception for machine tools——For 
purposes only of applying the dollar limita- 
tion provided by this paragraph, machine 
tools shall be treated as property which is 
not used section 38 property. For purposes 
of the preceding sentence, the term ‘machine 
tool’ means a nonportable power-driven Mma- 
chine used to shape metals and materials 
by cutting or forming under pressure, im- 
pact, electrical techniques, or a combination 
of these processes.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to property acquired after 
December 31, 1970, in taxable years ending 
after such date. 


NEW INFLATION VIEWS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent economic study which 
documents the urgent need for passage 
of H.R. 102 entitled the “Public Works 
Acceleration Act” which I have jointly 
introduced with 21 other Congressmen. 
Conducted by Dr. George L. Perry of 
the Brookings Institution, the economic 
analysis in question suggests that a more 
detailed structural view of the labor 
market which reveals the relative degree 
of unemployment among the various seg- 
ments of the labor force must be adopted 
if we are to deal effectively with the ris- 
ing rate of unemployment in this coun- 
try. The Perry study points out that the 
job market for young workers is much 
tighter than the current rate of unem- 
ployment would indicate. Between 1956 
and 1969, for example, the percentage 
of total unemployment accounted for by 
youth under 25 years of age has gone up 
from 31 to 50 percent. 

This sharp increase in the number of 
unemployed young people is nowhere 
more apparent than in the building 
trades industry where young men pre- 
dominate in the pick and shovel cate- 
gory. The Public Works Acceleration Act 
will greatly assist this often overlooked 
segment of our unemployed work force 
by providing public works projects in 
those most depressed areas of the coun- 
try. The spiraling rate of unemployment 
among our youth, as described in the 
following article from the Washington 
Post—January 26, 1971—requires that 
the Congress take immediate action on 
this problem by enacting H.R. 102. 
New INFLATION Views: BROOKINGS STUDY 

ANALYZES LABOR’S EFFECT 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

A given rate of unemployment today puts 

less downward pressure on wages—hence has 
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less of an impact on inflation—than was the 
case 10 or 15 years ago. 

That is the main conclusion of a new 
study by a leading Keynesian economist, 
George L. Perry, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. In broad terms, Perry’s analysis of the 
anomaly of high wage rates and inflation 
persisting in the face of high unemploy- 
ment is that those out of work today are 
more concentrated among women and young 
people who don't have much influence on the 
wage structure. 

Between 1956 and 1969, says Perry, the 
percentage of total unemployment accounted 
for by youth (under 25 years) has gone up 
from 31 to 50 per cent. Turn that around, 
and what it says is that only 5 out of 10 
jobless workers today are adults, instead of 
7 out of 10 fourteen years ago. 

Perry’s conclusion is likely to suggest to 
some that the nation can live with a higher 
rate of unemployment than it once did; that 
perhaps a 5 percent unemployment rate is 
as tolerable as 4 percent used to be. 

But the Brookings economist was careful 
during a press conference to reject such an 
interpretation. He indicated, rather, that the 
old Keynesian notion that a booming econo- 
my would “soak up labor” would have to 
be supplemented with a “better and more 
intensive structural approach to labor mar- 
kets.” 

Perry’s study, “Changing Labor Markets 
and Inflation,” was published today as part 
of the third issue of the Brookings Papers 
on Economic Activity, edited by him and 
economist Arthur M. Okun. Perry’s and other 
papers refiect individual views, not necessar- 
ily the institutional Judgment of Brookings. 

But at a conference in December, other 
distinguished economists accepted the broad 
thrust of Perry’s conclusions, although some 
had their own explanations for the world- 
wide phenomenon of high wages accompa- 
nied by high unemployment. 

What Perry did was to break down the 
over-all unemployment rate, and show that 
it is not the best index of labor market 
tightness. By counting all individuals the 
same, the overall index implies that an un- 
employed teen-ager or a woman exert the 
same downward pressure on wages as a male 
adult in the prime age brackets. 

Since there is not in fact this one-for-one 
relationship, Perry developed a “weighted” 
index of his own. 

This shows that a 4 percent Official un- 
employment rate today would mean a much 
tighter labor market than 4 percent jobless 
in the 1950s because more teenagers and 
women are in the labor market today (work- 
ing) and a greater percent of them is un- 
employed. 

In commenting on Perry's observations, 
M.I.T. professor Robert M. Solow said: “Ac- 
cording. to his calculations, it takes 3% 
teenage girls to push on wages as much as 
one prime-age man.” 

In the jargon of economists, Perry is offer- 
ing proof of what has been suspected in re- 
cent years—a worsening of the “trade-off” 
between unemployment, (called the Phillips 
curve after the British economist) and in- 
flation. The shift, or deterioration, Perry 
says, is about 1.7 percentage points since the 
mid-1950s. 

Thus, in the 1950s, it was calculated that a 
4 per cent unemployment rate would be con- 
sistent with an inflation rate of about 2.8 per 
cent and annual wage gains of about 5.5 per 
cent. 

But today, says Perry, the “trade-off” for 
& 4 per cent jobless rate would have to be 
inflation of about 4.5 per cent and wage in- 
creases close to 7.5 per cent. 

Looking at it the other way around, in 
order to reduce inflation to about the 2.8 
to 3.0 per cent range, unemployment would 
have to average around 5.5 per cent. 

Former Budget Director Charles Schultze, 
at the December conference on the Brooking 
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papers, suggested that there may be an addi- 
tional sociological reason for higher unem- 
ployment rates among some age-sex groups 
than others—what Perry calls “unemploy- 
ment dispersion.” 

“Among teenagers and young adults in the 
inner cities,” said Schultze, “there may have 
been a revolution of rising expectations .. . 
(They) are inclined to say: ‘I don’t want 
those swea’ jobs,” 

A similar point was made in a related paper 
by Robert E. Hall titled “Why is the Unem- 
ployment Rate So High at Full Employ- 
ment?” Hall observed that the kind of jobs 
obtained by young blacks (and most white 
women) offer little hope for advancement. 

Perry offered this table to show the deteri- 
oration in the unemployment rates of vari- 
ous age-sex groups as a ratio in which the 
males 25 to 64 have a unit value of 1.0. 


SEX AND AGE GROUP—RATIO TO PRIME MALE 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
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The worsening unemployment rates for 
women and men has grown in a period when 
the relative number of prime-age men in the 
labor force has diminished. (From 1960 to 
1969, the prime age male group dropped from 
53.4 per cent to 48.2 per cent of the labor 
force.) What has happened, Perry says, is 
that the substitution across age-sex groups 
has not been sufficient: “. . . employers have 
pushed the already low unemployment rate 
of this group (prime-age men) even lower 
rather than expanding further the employ- 
ment of other workers.” 


GUNS AND THE AMERICAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
markable address given recently before 
audiences in various parts of the coun- 
try, Mr. David J. Steinberg, executive 
director of the National Council for a 
Responsible Firearms Policy, makes 
some noteworthy points about the grow- 
ing proliferation of guns into irrespon- 
sible hands. For example: 

In the seven decades since President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated at the turn of the 
century, more Americans have been killed 
by gunfire in the United States than in all 
our wars since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 


And again: 


Our national environment is polluted 
with countless guns that are just “around’— 
guns for which no one assumes strict and 
legal accountability and which can moye, 
and too often do, into the hands of others 
who do not assume responsibility for them, 
lack the essentials of responsible gun owner- 
ship and may too often use them illegally. 
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They have easy access to this pool of guns 
via purchase, loan or easy theft. The pool 
gets bigger, uncontrollably it seems, with 
every passing day. It was from this pool that 
Sirhan Sirhan easily obtained the gun he 
used to kill Senator Robert Kennedy. Ac- 
quired by its original owner as “protection” 
following the Watts riots, it passed from one 
person to another as easily as a lawn mower 
or a sewing machire. 


Mr. Steinberg deals at length with the 
points raised by opponents of gun con- 
sible gun owners who oppose reasonable 
regulation are not serving their own in- 
terests. 

I wish that all Members of Congress 
who oppose stronger Federal gun control 
laws would take the time to read Mr. 
Steinberg’s address, the text of which 
follows: 

GUNS AND THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT 

(By David J. Steinberg) 

Moving at last to reverse the long neglect 
that produced our environmental crisis, the 
nation is still mired in long neglect of a 
different environmental problem: escalating 
violence; the growing proliferation of guns 
into irresponsible hands, and the threat 
posed by both in combination. The price of 
this negligence in lives, lawlessness and the 
declining quality of American life keeps go- 
ing up. Lacking the will to stop this infia- 
tionary spiral, the world’s best educated and 
most affluent society moves mindlessly to- 
ward an imponderable peril point, the limit 
of its patient permissiveness. How high the 
price of negligence will have gone by that 
time is anyone’s guess, as are the circum- 
stances that will trigger determination to do 
what is long overdue. How far the nation 
will then decide to go will be strongly in- 
fluenced by the cost of past neglect and the 
enormity of whatever national tragedies may 
Spark its tardy resolve. Those who now op- 
pose “gun control” thus have a vested inter- 
est in getting effective gun control now be- 
fore the atmosphere becomes emotionally 
charged by some unpredictable event, with 
unpredictable consequences. 

Understandably shaken by the rising level 
of armed violence in their midst, the Ameri- 
can people have been roused only sporadi- 
cally, and still inadequately, to corrective 
action. And then only by climactic trag- 
edies—the assassination of public figures— 
that sear the national conscience. The thou- 
sands of run-of-the-mill tragedies in be- 
tween are accepted almost as routine news, 
like the ball scores and the stock market 
quotations, The aggregates are striking, but 
apparently not yet striking enough. 

In the seven decades since President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated at the turn of this 
century, more Americans have been killed 
by gunfire in the United States than have 
been killed in all our wars since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The criminal use of 
guns substantially exceeds the criminal use 
of any other weapon, and has risen more 
rapidly. In 1969, guns were the weapons used 
in 9,480 murders, 73,500 assaults short of 
murder, and 112,400 armed robberies besides 
thousands of suicides, accidental deaths and 
nonfatal accidents. 

There are, of course, many other ways to 
meet violent death or suffer serious injury. 
The shocking statistics of automobile acci- 
dents suggest a glaring example. But the 
automobile is rarely used deliberately to kill, 
threaten or assault anyone. And of all the 
weapons of either deliberate or accidental 
danger to people, the gun is the most easily 
used and the most destructive. According to 
FBI estimates, it is about 700 percent more 
destructive than all other personal weapons 
combined, Its potential for rising levels of 
violent crime on the highways and byways 
and in the hallways of America is obvious. 
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The possibilities of self-destruction or the 
accidental shooting of bystanders are tragi- 
cally and extensively documented. 

Half the households of this country have 
guns. There are 200 million people in the 
United States, and there may be nearly as 
many guns as people. Fear and distrust grip 
the nation. Countless millions arm them- 
selves against whatever it is they fear, with- 
out fearing the consequences for the nation’s 
safety and their own. 

The gun problem is thus not just a crime 
problem. Those who possess firearms are not 
simply divisible into qualified gun owners on 
the one hand and criminals on the other. A 
very large percentage of those who have guns 
for sport, protection, collections, or any of 
these in combination, possess the basic cre- 
dentials of responsible gun ownership, Too 
many others, however, do not, many of them 
law-abiding citizens. Large numbers or guns 
are owned and still being acquired by people 
whose attitude toward gun ownership is at 
best casual, too often careless, not the atti- 
tude of conscious and cautious responsibility 
it ought to be. Our national environment is 
polluted with countless guns that are just 
“around”—guns for which no one assumes 
strict and legal accountability and which 
can move, and too often do, into the hands 
of others who do not assume responsibility 
for them, lack the essentials of responsibile 
gun ownership and may and often do use 
them illegally. They have easy access to this 
pool of guns via purchase, loan or easy theft. 
The pool gets bigger, uncontrollably it seems, 
with every passing day. It was from this pool 
that Sirhan Sirhan easily obtained the gun 
he used to kill Senator Robert Kennedy. Ac- 
quired by its original owner as “protection” 
following the Watts riots, it passed from one 
person to another as easily as a lawn mow- 
er or a sewing machine. 

The easy availability of guns tends to es- 
calate the violence of urban and suburban 
disorders, just as it has long been magnify- 
ing the general problem of crime across the 
nation. Riots may largely be a matter of in- 
ternal combustion. But the easy availability 
of guns to those bent on violence contrib- 
utes dangerously to the igniting of these 
explosions as well as to their level and dura- 
tion. It also tends to trigger violent reactions 
against provocation far removed from the 
purpose for which these guns may original- 
ly have been acquired. It is too often true 
that just as the finger pulls the trigger so 
the trigger pulls the finger. 

This environmental crisis demands but is 
not getting the closest attention of officials, 
legislators and concerned citizens every- 
where, We need to clean our air, clean our 
waters and clean our communities. But we 
also need to cleanse our society of violence, 
and the possession of the most destructive 
of weapons by those not equipped to use them 
responsibly. 

Nowhere in the United States does gov- 
ernment convey to gun owners or prospective 
gun owners standards of firearms responsibil- 
ity that society expects and indeed requires of 
them. Nor have most states and localities 
made a determined effort toward effectively 
keeping guns out of irresponsible hands. It 
was only after the assassination of a Presi- 
dent, a religious leader and a United States 
Senator within the short span of 4% years 
that the Federal government bestirred itself 
to convert the highly perforated sieve of Fed- 
eral firearms laws into a policy more in tune 
with the nation’s needs. The assassination 
of a President had itself not been enough to 
produce the needed reform of laws which 
were already out of date when they were en- 
acted a third of a century before and had 
become increasingly and deplorably archaic. 
Even the Federal gun legislation enacted in 
1968 is seriously inadequate. 
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The Gun Control Act of 1968 tightened 
Federal controls over the sale of guns by 
Federally licensed dealers. It tightened con- 
trols over the movement of guns in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and over mail- 
order shipments both within and between 
states. This went a considerable distance to- 
ward closing the interstate channels through 
which state and local firearms regulations, 
abysmally inadequate most everywhere, were 
being bypassed. But state and local laws 
can still be bypassed via interstate chan- 
nels without great difficulty. 

The main reason is that Federal law does 
not effectively reach the private movement of 
firearms across state lines, and most states 
(the exceptions are exceptional) do not 
themselves deal adequately with private 
gun transfers within their borders. In most 
states, guns of one kind or another can even 
be purchased from licensed dealers by crim- 
inals, drug addicts, the mentally sick, and in- 
dividuals awaiting trial on criminal charges, 
although such sales are illegal under the new 
Federal law and sometimes state and local 
laws. This can happen because too often deal- 
ers have no effective way to check the iden- 
tity of the purchaser. Private sellers are even 
less equipped. Besides, they are less obligated 
to practice caution, there being no business 
license at stake if they are noticeably negli- 
gent. Some states require brief waiting pe- 
riods and some form of licensing to acquire 
handguns. But most of even these states 
leave rifles and shotguns virtually unregu- 
lated. And the handgun regulations are usu- 
ally limited to acquisitions from dealers. 

Five laws were broken—aside from the final 
horrendous act that shocked and shamed the 
nation—when Sirhan Sirhan acquired the 
gun he used against Robert Kennedy. Not 
one of these laws required him to provide de- 
finitive identification as a qualified per- 
son—a license to possess a gun—before the 
transfer could legally be made. There was no 
law requiring the person who gave him the 
gun to insist on seeing a license, at the risk 
of a sizeable penalty (including loss of his 
own license to possess a gun) for failing to 
do so. It took five years and two more nation- 
ally traumatic assassinations before a law 
was passed making illegal the mail-order gun 
transaction that led to the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. No step has yet been 
taken to counter the kind of gun transac- 
tion that led to the assassination of Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

In recent years, the escalating problem of 
firearms misuse has been given a new, highly 
dangerous push by the growing acquisition of 
guns for supposed protection against crim- 
inals and other objects of fear and suspicion. 

Calls to arms are sounded from the ex- 
tremes of the nation’s color spectrum. Ex- 
tremists at one end issue a call to arms 
against blacks, and sometimes against “reds” 
(appearing to cloak themselves with the 
mantle of those who fought redskins and red- 
coats in the early years of the Republic), Ex- 
tremists at the other end arm themselves 
against hostile elements known to be armed, 
sometimes against the police to protect 
themselves against what they regard as un- 
justified use of firepower. The arming of one 
group, whatever its motive, triggers a call 
to arms from others, 

The calls for arming Americans against 
other Americans come, not just from ex- 
tremist groups at the fringes of our society, 
but from cathedrals of firearms responsibility 
that regard themselves as pillars of the na- 
tion’s strength and promise. The largest and 
best-known of these organizations, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, proclaims that “the 
armed citizen represents a potential com- 
munity stabilizer.” Every gun group and 
firearms magazine in the country appears to 
agree. But not one of them urges government 
policies to help ensure that armed citizens 
are responsible citizens, whatever their 
potential as community stabilizers. The gun 
organizations oppose effective gun control. So 
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do the extremists of left and right. What a 
motley crew of bedfellows. 

Many steps are necessary to slow down 
the domestic arms race. 

The effectiveness and prestige of the police 
as the chosen instrument of public protec- 
tion must be enhanced. More, better paid and 
better trained police are urgently needed. And 
restraint consistent with the demands of 
effective self-defense should condition their 
use of firepower. Otherwise, police practices 
may themselves contribute to the arms race. 

Another necessity is quick and fair ad- 
ministration of justice by the courts, and a 
penal system that effectively, fairly and con- 
structively punishes the guilty and keeps 
incarcerated those not clearly capable of re- 
turning to society as responsible citizens. 
Pulfillment of these needs will go far toward 
deterring groups and individuals from taking 
the law into their own hands. Even when 
such private assumptions of police power are 
motivated by the best of Intentions, they are 
often counterproductive. Posing serious dan- 
gers to public order and safety, they may 
foster the very instability they are intended 
to counter. 

A very high priority on this agenda for na- 
tional defense against violence must be a 
massive effort to solve the economic, social 
and political problems—to stop the economic, 
social and political violence—that breed 
much of the violent crime and other afflic- 
tions of late-20th century America. 

Indispensable and too long neglected is a 
national firearms policy that truly meets the 
needs of our time. The following are the es- 
sentials of such a policy: 

(1) enforceable state codes establishing 
standards of responsible gun ownership in 
accordance with minimum Federal guide- 
lines; 

(2) state licensing of legitimate gun own- 
ers and users in accordance with minimum 
Federal standards—the license reflecting an 
obligation to adhere to the state code, 3t 
the risk of losing the license and whatever 
guns are involved if there are serious viola- 
tions; 

(8) strict accountability of every licensed 
gun owner for every gun in his possession un- 
til its sale or gift to another licensed indi- 
vidual (or to a minor for whom a licensed 
individual assumes full responsibility)—or 
the gun's loss or theft—is properly reported 
to the appropriate law enforcement agency; 

(4) strict Federal controls over the pro- 
duction of handguns now banned from for- 
eign sources by the 1968 law; 

(5) stiff, practical penalties for the crim- 
inal use of guns (permitting an appropriate 
degree of court flexibility consistent with the 
demands of effective law enforcement and 
fair administration of justice); 

(6) comparable regulations on the acquist- 
tion and use of explosives. 

Enforcement of these rules should feature 
the simplest, fairest and most inexpensive 
procedures, including provisions for appeal. 
The program should place no unreasonable 
burden on legitimate gun owners, On the 
contrary, it should be designed to win their 
confidence as well as that of the general 
public. It may even provide the basis for 
loosening, perhaps removing, the present 
stricture banning all interstate movement of 
firearms except between Federally licensed 
dealers and manufacturers. Without a 
nationwide system of gun-owner licensing 
and accountability, this rather harsh pro- 
vision of the 1968 law was the only effective 
way to combat the heavy flow of guns across 
state lines in violation of state and local laws, 
however inadequate. 

We are a long way from such a national 
firearms policy, and making no progress in 
shortening the distance. The Administration 
has nothing to offer, not even a bill to pro- 
hibit the escalating production of handguns 
now banned from foreign sources. It has in 
fact helped Congress weaken the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968. Less than a year after the 
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law took effect, and without a minute of 
hearings, both houses voted by huge ma- 
jorities to cut back its identification re- 
quirements for the purchase of ammunition. 
The Administration supported this move. 
More whittling may be in the offing. 

The strong national majorities that favor 
strict firearms policies seem unready to com- 
pel the necessary national commitment via 
political pressure and ultimately the ballot. 
They seem to be waiting for a White House 
initiative that will not come soon—or an- 
other shock to the national conscience they 
pray will never come, Yet an effective cam- 
paign against violence urgently requires such 
a commitment. And the life of private gun 
ownership in America depends on it. For it 
is only through effective firearms laws ade- 
quately serving the overall public interest 
that private gun ownership can be ensured 
an optimistic future. 

The organized gun and hunting interests, 
and large numbers of individual gun owners, 
are not yet alert to this reality. They, too, 
are opposed to guns falling into irresponsible 
hands. But they propose no effective way to 
minimize this danger. They appear to place 
their faith and hope in one basic proposition: 
stiff, mandatory jail sentences for using guns 
in crime. That is, a stiff, mandatory sentence 
in addition to whatever sentence is imposed 
for committing the crime itself. It is possible 
that such sentences may to some extent deter 
the criminal use of firearms, But let us have 
no illusions that this can effectively deal 
with the problem. 

The history of penology, including the ef- 
fect of special penalties now imposed for 
committing violent as against non-violent 
crime, belies the expectations of those who 
press this as a solution. Nor does the proposal 
meet the need to deter and minimize crimi- 
nal access to guns in the first place. Nor does 
it meet the need to encourage and in fact re- 
quire conscious concern among all gun own- 
ers with keeping, using and disposing of guns 
responsibly, and to deny possession to those 
who are not ready to assume such obliga- 
tions. Moreover, it is the judgment of the 
Department of Justice (stated in a letter of 
April 27, 1967 to the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and reflecting the views 
of many with long experience in the law) 
that “harsh mandatory or minimum sen- 
tences often tend to deter juries from render- 
ing guilty verdicts.” 

Realistic supporters of strict gun control 
have no illusions about how much can rea- 
sonably be expected from the policies they 
advocate, 

There is admittedly no air-tight way to 
deny criminals, the mentally ill, drug addicts, 
children and others who lack the basic cre- 
dentials of responsible gun ownership access 
to firearms. But neither is there an air-tight 
way to keep unlicensed drivers and defective 
automobiles off the roads or to prevent ex- 
cessive speeds. Yet who would deny the need 
for these regulations on the use of automo- 
biles? 

There are many other weapons available 
for criminal purposes (metal objects, wooden 
objects, even hands and fists). But the 
unique destructiveness of the gun is a fact 
of life, and several hundred percent more 
likely to be a fact of death than injuries 
inflicted in any other way. 

Realistic advocates of strict gun control 
also understand that, because of variations 
in the economic and social conditions of dif- 
ferent parts of the country, firearms laws 
do not have to be the same everywhere. But 
those who oppose strict gun control oppose 
it everywhere. They fail to recognize that no 
state has been spared the violent misuse of 
guns against its citizens, or is immune to 
the advancing forces of economic change 
and the many social complexities that fol- 
low. The firearms policies outlined above 
would permit variations among the various 
states—stricter controls in New York than 
New Mexico, or in Massachusetts than Mon- 
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tana. But mobility of people from one state 
to another makes minimum Federal stand- 
ards necessary to protect the residents of 
all fifty. 

Opponents of strict gun control place great 
emphasis on the rights of legitimate gun 
owners, invoking the Second Amendment of 
the Constitution to support their claim that 
gun ownership is a fundamental right of 
citizenship. Less attention is given the right 
of the public at large to protection against 
irresponsible possession of firearms. Respon- 
sible gun owners themselves need such pro- 
tection, both on and off the hunting range. 
Besides, the “right to keep and bear arms” 
in the Second Amendment does not estab- 
lish the constitutional right of an individual 
to acquire firearms. The history of the 
Amendment, as well as court interpretations 
down the years, support this view. Even if 
the Amendment did establish an individual 
right, such a right, as with any other right, 
is not absolute. The right to free speech 
does not convey the right mischievously to 
shout fire in a crowded theater. The right 
to religious freedom does not convey the 
right to practice polygamy, or to sacrifice a 
lamb in the town square. The sanctity of 
rights must be handled with great care. But 
it is compelling and constitutional for society 
to give appropriate weight to the needs of 
the overall public interest. These are re- 
flected in the objectives of the Constitution 
summarized in its preamble: “to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

One of these liberties is freedom from vio- 
lence and from the fear of violence, elo- 
quently illuminated in a Presidential mes- 
sage to Congress on September 11, 1970: 

*, . . there is nu greater need in this free 
society than the restoration of the individ- 
ual American's freedom from violence in his 
home and on the streets of his city or town, 
. . . The issue of crime is freedom. When in- 
dividual citizens are the direct victims of 
violence, or the indirect victims when they 
are forced to restrict their own movements 
out of fear of violence, fundamental liberties 
are abridged A government that fails to pro- 
tect those liberties is not worthy of the 
name.” 

The government responsible for this elo- 
quence has been less than responsible in its 
attention to the clear and present need for 
strict control over the acquisition and pos- 
session of the most destructive instruments 
of violence. By its own definition, the gov- 
ernment has in this failing called into ques- 
tion its worthiness of the name. 

It is ironic that those who advocate strict 
firearms policies seem more aware of the de- 
structive potentialities of flrearms—and the 
special credentials that ought to be required 
of those legaliy allowed to possess guns— 
than do the gun interests who oppose such 
proposals at every turn. One would have ex- 
pected these interests to be aware of the 
danger of guns in irresponsible hands, and to 
take such pride in the skills and responsi- 
bilities of legitimate gun ownership, that 
they would not oppose—but in fact advo- 
cate—laws limiting legal gun ownership to 
those who possess carefully delineated qual- 
ities of skill, maturity and responsibility. Yet 
they block even the moderate proposals I 
have outlined—proposals which, contrary to 
the claims and suspicions of many who op- 
pose them, carry nv ulterior motives such as 
increasingly severe controls leading ulti- 
mately to confiscation 

There are other ironies in the “gun con- 
trol” controversy 

It is tronic, for example, that many who 
oppose strict gun control emphasize the 
value of private gun ownership as a line of 
defense against possible tyranny. Yet, in 
their opposition to laws that would restrict 
legal gun ownership to responsible gun own- 
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ership, they tend to foment anarchy that is 
a breeding ground for the tyranny they fear. 

They oppose the growth of Federal power, 
but in blocking efforts being made at state 
and local levels to serve the overall public 
interest, they in effect have invited Federal 
action to solve a growing national problem 
that now makes such action essential. 

They stress the merits of gun safety in the 
home and in hunting, and the need for im- 
proved programs to promote it. Yet their 
commendable awareness of the danger of 
firearms in unskilled hands does not extend 
to the need for laws that encourage, indeed 
require, conscious as against casual atten- 
tion to the duties and obligations of proper 
possession of guns, and that limit legal pos- 
session to those who possess certain basic 
credentials, 

It is also ironic that those who are so con- 
cerned with the Second Amendment fail to 
appreciate that, without strict gun-control 
laws, the “unorganized militia” (the armed 
citizenry) in which they place such store 
would be, not the “well-regulated militia” 
highlighted in the Second Amendment, but a 
disorganized militia, a danger to its own 
safety and that of the nation. 

The obstacle to effective firearms laws in 
the overall public interest is not just the 
myopia and obstructionism of those who op- 
pose such policies, It is also the Insufficient 
determination of the public at large to press 
for the changes most of them know are long 
overdue. The strong support for strict gun 
control shown in public opinion polls (even 
among gun owners) is not expressed in sus- 
tained political pressure. What will it take 
to get the general public to stick up for its 
rights (including the right to life itself) 
with the intensity so evident in the other 
side’s dedication to what it sees as its rights? 

Many who understand the problem are not 
waiting to be aroused by more national 
tragedies in the assassination class, They are 
already sufficiently aroused by the national 
tragedy they see in the escalating statistics 
of gun deaths, gun assaults and armed rob- 
bery, and in the violence and potentials of 
violence that plague the nation. Policies to 
deal effectively with these current and con- 
tinuing desecrations of our country and its 
ideals may go far toward preventing the po- 
litical assassinations that have come to 
punctuate this rising trend of violence with 
frightening frequency. 

“It is in this way—with vigorous Federal 
leadership, with active enlistment of Govern- 
ments at every level, with the aid of indus- 
try and private groups, and above all with 
the determined participation by individual 
citizens in every state and every commu- 
nity—that we at last will succeed in restor- 
ing the kind of environment we want for 
ourselyes, and the kind the generations that 
come after deserve to inherit.” 

This is what the President told the Con- 
gress in his call for action against pollution. 
Nothing less is needed from the Administra- 
tion to solve another environmental crisis of 
our time. But nothing approaching it is in 
the offing. The Administration is waiting. 
The Congress is waiting. America is waiting. 
The powder keg gets bigger, in an atmosphere 
itself combustible. And the fuse flickers on. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 
OBSERVANCE 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, as visitors 
to this great land come to Washington, 


the seat of our National Government, 
they are often heard to remark at length 
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about the freedoms which those of us 
who are Americans enjoy. We have, 
throughout our history as a Nation, en- 
joyed liberty and freedom and it is dif- 
ficult for us to imagine how life would 
be were we to be deprived of those same 
privileges. For us, such thought is merely 
a mental exercise; however, for many 
millions of people it is a fact of life. To- 
day, we are observing the 53d observance 
of the struggle of Ukrainians for inde- 
pendence and freedom. For those women 
and men who currently are living under 
the Communist domination of the Soviet 
Union, independence is something that 
others—relatives and friends—have died 
for, and freedom a long unanswered 
prayer. It is only fitting that we today 
recognize their struggle and that we im- 
part to them—in spirit, at least—our 
hopes that they will soon be able to con- 
trol their own destiny and to direct their 
own affairs. 

It is wise that we remember the plight 
of the Ukrainian people, for it is too 
easy in this complicated world to forget 
the tragedies of the past and the con- 
tinuing agonies of the present. But, past 
wrongs do not fade away—and in every 
American of Ukrainian descent, the hope 
survives that his fatherland will be re- 
stored again to the full status of a free 
and proud nation. For us, today, there 
is a signal relevance to such hope. For 
no matter how dark are stained the af- 
fairs of men, if we remember past in- 
justice, and recommit ourselves to fight- 
ing that injustice, a truly “new world” 
will be inherited by future generations 
of Ukranian—and of all men everywhere. 


HOW THEY VOTED: CONGRESSMAN 
UDALL’S LEGISLATIVE QUESTION- 
NAIRE OF DECEMBER 1970 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last month I 
sent a questionnaire to all the residents 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Arizona. Approximately 32,000 of my 
Arizona neighbors responded, and I think 
my colleagues will find their views on 
some of the important issues facing the 
92d Congress as interesting as I do. Be- 
fore looking at the findings as a whole, 
I would like to comment on some of the 
highlights and take note of those re- 
sponses which I think are most signifi- 
cant. 

In conducting a survey of this kind I 
think it is important to realize that the 
people who mail in questionnaires are 
not necessarily representative of the total 
population. Obviously, they are people 
who take a more active interest in public 
affairs than some of those who do not 
respond. However, I believe that when 
as many as 32,000 persons in a constitu- 
ency express their views overwhelmingly 
on a given question, that may be taken 
as a pretty good indication that a major- 
ity of the residents of that district hold 
the same view. 

Where responses are tabulated by de- 
mographic groupings, the structure of 
the public opinion on a given question 
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becomes all the more clear. In this sur- 
vey I found a number of real surprises 
which would not have been so evident if 
the results had not been tabulated in 
this way. 

Among the more interesting results of 
the survey was the evidence of a shift 
in opinion toward early termination of 
the U.S. effort in Vietnam. Whereas past 
surveys have shown general support for 
the war, this survey found a majority— 
56 percent—favoring either immediate 
withdrawal—25 percent—or withdrawal 
on a fixed timetable with a deadline such 
as December 1971—31 percent. 

I was also struck by the evidence of 
very substantial opinion favoring recog- 
nition of Red China. I could not have 
anticipated such a result, nor could I 
have anticipated that such a policy would 
be advocated by every demographic group 
in the survey—members of all parties, 
all ages, and so forth. 

I was also impressed by the sizable 
opposition to continued funding of the 
proposed supersonic transport, SST. I 
found that fully 69 percent of my con- 
stituents responding to this question- 
naire opposed further Federal funding 
for the aircraft. Only 26 percent favored 
the SST; 5 percent had no opinion. 

Because I had room on the computer 
in tabulating the questionnaire re- 
sponses to the Vietnam war question as 
a basis for tabulating all other responses. 
The result was most interesting. Gen- 
erally, I found that “doves” and “hawks” 
agree on most other issues of the day. 

Let me explain how I arrived at the 
grouping of “doves” and “hawks.” On 
the Vietnam question, my constituents 
were asked which of four policies came 
closest to their own view. The precise 
language of these options is set forth 
in the tables below. Those who chose the 
first two options are classified as ‘“‘doves.” 
Those who chose the fourth option I 
classified as “hawks.” I felt it would be 
unfair to classify those who chose option 
No. 3 in either group, and I excluded 
them from the “dove-hawk” grouping on 
the other eight questions in the survey. 

Earlier this week I issued two press re- 
leases concerning the results of this sur- 
vey, and without objection I will insert 
the text of those press releases and the 
detailed results of the questionnaire 
tabulation at this point in the RECORD: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

WAsHINGTON (Special).—A survey con- 
ducted by Rep. Morris K. Udall, D-Arizona, 
reveals substantial bi-partisan opposition to 
continued federal funding of the supersonic 
transport (SST), the congressman reported 
today. 

The survey, sent last month to all resi- 
dents in Arizona’s 2nd Congressional Dis- 
trict, showed that 69 per cent of Udall’s 
constituents oppose further support for the 
controversial aircraft. Only 26 per cent fa- 
vored the SST; 5 per cent had no opinion. 

About 32,000 persons responded to the 
questionnaire. They included about 4,000 
from Cochise County, 23,000 from Pima, 2,000 
from Pinal, 500 from Santa Cruz and 2,500 
from Yuma, 

Opposition to the SST cut across party 
lines, with 76 per cent of the Democrats and 
60 per cent of the Republicans opposing fur- 
ther federal funds for the aircraft. Existing 
appropriations expire.in March, and a lively 
debate is expected when the 92nd Congress 
takes up the issue soon, 
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Udall, who voted against the SST last year, 
said he was pleased to have a “renewed man- 
date” to oppose the program. 

The survey also indicated that residents 
of Southern Arizona are willing to help pay 
the bill for an improved environment. They 
were asked whether they would support strict 
standards on automobile exhaust emissions if 
that meant an increase of $200 “in the price 
of your next car.” 

Eighty-six per cent of Udall’s respondents 
voted in favor of tougher standards. There 
was no difference between Republicans and 
Democrats on the question, 

In another environment-related question, 
71 per cent of the respondents said they 
favor the proposed Environmental Protection 
Act. The measure, sponsored by Udall and 
other members of both parties, would permit 
citizens to seek court orders to stop prac- 
tices that damage the environment without 
having to prove that they, themselves, were 
suffering specific economic loss. 

On the great controversy of recent years, 
the Vietnam War, Udall noted a shift toward 
early termination of the U.S. effort there. 
Whereas past surveys have shown general 
support for the war, this survey found a 
majority (56 per cent) favoring either im- 
mediate withdrawal (25 per cent) or with- 
drawal on a fixed timetable (31 per cent) 
with a deadline such as December, 1971. 

Twenty-four per cent favored gradual 
withdrawal of troops over aS Many years as 
are needed to “Vietnamize” the war, while 16 
per cent chose sending more American troops 
to achieve a military solution. 

One of the “real shockers” of the Survey, 
Udall said, was the response to a question on 
recognition of Red China. Fully 70 per cent of 
his respondents said they favor recognizing 
the Communist regime. 

Udall said this represented a major shift 
in opinion of his constituents in the past 
decade. The question of recognition was ap- 
proved by Democrats, Republicans, mem- 
bers of the American Independent party, 
those with no party affiliation, by all age 
groups, by men and women, by newcomers 
to Arizona as well as old-timers, and by resi- 
dents of all five counties in the district. 

The option which drew such massive sup- 
port read as follows: 

“Like it or not, the government in Peking 
is the government of % of the world’s popu- 
lation. It is unwise not to recognize its exist- 
ence and try through diplomatic and trade 
contacts to find ways of reconciling differ- 
ences, as we are now doing with some 20 
other Communist countries.” 

Udall said he takes the response as indi- 
cation that public opinion in this country 
will give the President the freedom to pursue 
initiatives toward Red China when he deems 
it in the national interest. In the past 20 
years, he said, the opposite has been true. 

Another shift in public opinion was re- 
vealed in responses to a question Udall asked 
on the draft law. The congressman said he 
was surprised to find only 11 per cent of his 
constituents voting for continuation of the 
draft system as it operates today. Nineteen 
per cent voted to extend the draft while end- 
ing student deferments. 

Two alternatives to the draft drew stronger 
support. Twenty-nine per cent voted for 
establishing a volunteer army, while 38 per 
cent said they prefer giving young men a 
choice: volunteering for two years of mili- 
tary service, taking their chances on the 
lottery, or volunteering for three years of 
civilian service in the Peace Corp, etc. 

Udall took particular note of responses 
from constituents who are under 21 years of 
age—those most concerned with the draft. 
Of this group, 52 per cent chose the volun- 
teer army, 36 per cent the choice of military 
or civilian service, 8 per cent the ending of 
student deferments, and 4 per cent the 
continuation of the existing system. 

Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate will begin hearings soon on the 
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draft. The current draft law expires July 1. 
On other tissues Udall’s constituents: 
Favored, 60 to 33, attempts to rescue U.S. 

prisoners-of-war held in North Vietnam. 
Approved, 75 to 21, amending the Consti- 

tution to abolish the Electoral College and 
elect the President by direct, popular vote. 
Favored, by a margin of 64 to 33 per cent, 

a plan to abolish residency requirements in 
voting for President and Vice President. The 
plan would require the Census Bureau to 
make door-to-door canvasses every four years 
to ensure that every eligible citizen has an 
opportunity to register and vote. 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS WITH QUESTIONNAIRE 


WASHINGTON (Special) —How deep are the 
divisions among Americans? How polarized 
is our society? To what extent do people who 
disagree on Vietnam disagree on other issues 
of the day? 

Answers to those questions were hinted at 
in a special analysis made by Rep. Morris K. 
Udall, D-Arizona, of constituent replies to 
his annual legislative questionnaire, Results 
of that survey, reflecting the views of about 
32,000 Southern Arizonans, were released 
today. 

As usual, Udall had answers to the nine 
questions on his “opinion ballot” tabulated 
by age, sex, political affiliation and other fac- 
tors. But, because he had “room on the 
computer,” Udall also had answers to eight 
of the nine questions tabulated to show how 
Vietnam “doves” and “hawks” looked on 
other controversies of the day. 

“Overall,” Udall said today, “I found very 
little evidence of the polarization that many 
people would have us believe exists. And 
there were a few real surprises.” 

For example, he found that both “doves” 
and “hawks” agree that the United States 
should recognize the government of Red 
China. 

For another, both “doves” and “hawks” 
oppose continued federal funding for the 
supersonic transport (SST). 

To make his special analysis Udall first tab- 
ulated responses to a question on Vietnam 
policy. His constituents were asked which 
of these policies come closest to their own 
views: 

1, Withdraw all troops from Vietnam im- 
mediately. 

2. Fix a deadline for withdrawing all 
troops—say December, 1971—and stick to it. 

3. Withdraw troops but take as many years 
as are needed to turn the war over to the 
South Vietnamese. 

4. Send more troops to Vietnam and step 
up the fighting, invade North Vietnam or 
take whatever steps are necessary to achieve 
a military solution. 

Overall, 25 per cent approved of the first 
option; 31 per cent the second; 24 per cent 
the third; and 16 per cent the fourth. 

For purpose of his analysis Udall grouped 
the respondents who chose No. 1 or 2 as 
“doves”, and those who chose No. 4 as 
“hawks.” He concluded it would be unfair 
to characterize those who chose No. 3 with 
either label. 

Eighty per cent of the “doves” and 53 per 
cent of the “hawks” gave their approval to 
recognition of Red China. 

Similarly, majorities of both groups agreed 
on three questions relating to the environ- 
ment, These included: 

—The supersonic transport (SST). Eighty- 
three per cent of the “doves” and 54 per cent 
of the “hawks” voted to cut off further fund- 
ing for development of the airplane. 

Environmental Protection Act. This pro- 
posal, of which Udall is chief House sponsor, 
would allow citizens to seek court orders to 
halt acts of pollution without having to 
prove specific economic damage. The plan 
drew support of 83 per cent of the “doves” 
and 53 per cent of the “hawks”, 

Automobile pollution, Ninety per cent of 
the “doves” and 78 percent of the “hawks” 
voted for tougher air pollution standards 
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even if this meant an increase of $200 in the 
price of automobiles. There was general 
agreement, too, on the question of what 
Congress should do to replace the current 
Selective Service law, which expires June 30. 
Udall asked his constituents to choose one 
of four options: 

1. Extend the draft law pretty much as 
it is. 

2. Extend the draft but end student defer- 
ments. 

3. End the draft and establish a volun- 
tary army, 

4. Keep the draft but require young men 
to choose one of the following: (a) volun- 
teer for two years of military service, (b) 
take chances with the draft lottery, or (c) 
volunteer for three years of service in a po- 
lice force, VISTA, the Peace Corps, etc. 

The proposal to extend the draft law as it 
stands fared worst among “doves” and 
“hawks” alike. Only 9 per cent of the “doves” 
and 16 per cent of the “hawks” chose this 
option. 

Surprisingly, both groups also agreed on 
the option they most prefer. Forty per cent 
of the “doves” and 32 per cent of the “hawks” 
chose the plan which would give young men 
& choice between military and civilian 
service. 

The other two options drew differing sup- 
port. “Doves” preferred the volunteer army 
to a modified draft system, 36-13 per cent. 
“Hawks” took the opposite view, preferring 
the modified draft to a volunteer army, 31-19 
per cent, 

On other issues “hawks” and “doves’’: 

Split on the advisability of attempting 
more prisoner-of-war rescue missions, 
Eighty-eight per cent of the “hawks” ap- 
proved of such missions compared to 49 per 
cent of the “doves.” Of those “doves” favor- 
ing immediate withdrawal such missions re- 
ceived only 32 per cent approval. 

Agreed that the Electoral College should 
be abolished and that the President should 
be elected by direct, popular vote. Eighty- 
five per cent of the “doves” and 57 per cent 
of the “hawks” voted for the change. 

Agreed that residency requirements be 
abolished in voting for President and Vice 
President, and that the Census Bureau 
should make door-to-door canvasses to get 
people registered. The plan won support of 
69 per cent of the “doves” and 63 per cent 
of the “hawks.” 


A. VETNAM WAR 

Americans continue to be divided about 
the right course for us to take in Vietnam 
and Indochina. Which of the following poli- 
cies comes closest to your own view? 

1. Withdraw all troops from Vietnam im- 
mediately. 

2. Fix a deadline for withdrawing all 
troops—say December, 1971—and stick to it. 

3. Withdraw troops but take as many years 
as are needed to turn the war over to the 
South Vietnamese. 

4. Send more troops to Vietnam and step 
up the fighting, invade North Vietnam or 
take whatever steps are necessary to achieve 
@ military solution. 


lin percent] 
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B. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION ACT 


Under existing law it is difficult for ordi- 
nary citizens to play an active role to pro- 
tect their environment. For example, to get 
an air pollution case into our court citizens 
usually must show that they have suffered 
specific economic damage—often impossible 
to do. The proposed Environmental Protec- 
tion Act would change this, permitting citi- 
zens to seek court orders to stop polluting 
activities without having to prove economic 
loss. Proponents see this as a way to get 
prompt action against serious threats to the 
environment. Opponents contend it would 
permit harassment of industry and immo- 
bilize our courts with too many cases. Would 
you generally (1) favor or (2) oppose legisla- 
tion of this kind? 


[In percent] 


No 
2 opinion 


pæ 
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Overall... 


C. AIR POLLUTION STANDARDS 


Most scientists agree that the worst con- 
tributor to air pollution is the automobile. 
Suppose we could reduce this pollution dras- 
tically by imposing new standards on auto- 
mobiles—but that this would mean an in- 
crease of $200 in the price of your next car. 
Would you (1) favor or (2) oppose a law to 
set such standards? 


[In percent] 


No 
2 opinion 


50 and up. 

Democrat... 
Republican......-..-- 
American Independent. 
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D. UNIVERSAL VOTER ENROLLMENT 

In national elections only about 60% of 
U.S. adults vote, compared to 80-85% in 
other free countries. Our poor performance 
comes, in part, from restrictive voter regis- 
tration laws. A proposal before Congress 
would abolish residency requirements in vot- 
ing for President and Vice President, and 
would require the Census Bureau to make 
door-to-door canvasses every four years to 
ensure that every eligible citizen has an op- 
portunity to register. Would you (1) favor 
or (2) oppose such a system of universal 
voter enrollment? 


{In percent] 
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No 
2 opinion 
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E. POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


A recent vote in the United Nations indi- 
cates that Communist China may get the 
votes to be admitted as a member next year. 
This raises anew the question of U.S. recog- 
nition of the Peking government. Which of 
the following statements comes closest to 
your view? 

1. The government of Peking is not the 
legal government of China. It is Communist. 
It aids our enemies. We should not recognize 
it or have any trade or contact with it until 
it changes its ways. 

2. Like it or not, the government in Peking 
is the government of one-fifth of the world’s 
population. It is unwise not to recognize its 
existence and try through diplomatic and 
trade contacts to find ways of reconciling dif- 
ferences, as we are now doing with some 20 
other Communist countries. 


[tn percent] 
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The Selective Service law expires next year, 
and Congress will have to act. Several pro- 
posals have been made. Which of the follow- 
ing would you tend to favor? 

1, Extend the draft law pretty much as it 
is. 

2. Extend the draft but end student defer- 
ments. 

3. End the draft and establish a volunteer 
army. 

4. Keep the draft but require every young 
man to choose one of the following: a) vol- 
unteer for 2 years of military service, b) take 
chances with the draft lottery, or c) volun- 
teer for 3 years of civilian service in a police 
force, VISTA, the Peace Corps, etc. 


[In percent] 


No 
4 opinion 


Republican. 
American 
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G. SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


The Supersonic Transport (SST) will re- 
quire $1 billion or more of government sub- 
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sidy in order to be bullt. Supporters argue 
that the SST is needed to continue U.S. 
leadership in aviation, that it would help 
our balance of payments in world trade, and 
would create thousands of American jobs. 
Foes say this money could better be spent 
for pressing domestic needs and raise ques- 
tions about pollution of the upper atmos- 
phere and sonic booms. Do you (1) favor or 
(2) oppose continued Federal funding for 
the SST? 


[In percent] 


No 
2 opinion 
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H. PRISONER RESCUE MISSIONS 


Recently the United States sent a com- 
mando-type force far into North Vietnam in 
an unsuccessful attempt to rescue some 
U.S. prisoners of war. Critics said this might 
endanger the lives of Americans held pris- 
oner there, but supporters said this shows 
concern for the prisoners and that we “mean 
business” in Vietnam. The Administration 
has indicated it might try such raids again, 
Would you (1) favor or (2) oppose further 
operations of this kind? 


[In percent} 
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I. DIRECT ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
Congress will be asked again next year to 
abolish the Electoral College in order to elect 
the President by direct, popular vote. Some 
argue that Arizona and other small states 
would thus lose some of the extra weight 
they now have in national elections., Those 
who want to abolish the Electoral College 
claim that the present system could result in 
the election of a candidate who lost the 
popular vote; also, that a third-party candi- 
date could bring about a deadlock. Do you 
(1) favor or (2) oppose amending the Con- 
stitution to abolish the Electoral College and 
elect the President by direct, popular vote? 


{In percent} 
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ON SAVING SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in today’s 
Recorp a recent editorial from the San 
Jose Mercury emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the proposed San Francisco Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge—H.R. 111—to 
the preservation of San Francisco Bay, 
one of the great natural resources of this 
Nation. There are few cities in the world 
that rival San Francisco in charm and 
beauty. The climate and geography of the 
surrounding area, from Marin County on 
the north to southern Santa Clara 
County, make it one of the most desirable 
places in the world in which to live. The 
bay itself, because of its esthetic beauty, 
its potential for recreation, and its effect 
on the climate of the area, must be pre- 
served. It is now severely threatened by 
industrial and municipal wastes, oil spills 
and. excessive landfills which have re- 
duced its surface area by one-third dur- 
ing the past century. There is no indica- 
tion that this process of spoilage has 
been halted or reversed, although many 
environmental organizations and agen- 
cies are working on the complex and, no 
doubt, expensive solutions to the prob- 
lems. Pollution-free solid waste disposal 
facilities must be built. Industrial pol- 
luters must be controlled with appropri- 
ate laws backed up by rigorous enforce- 
ment. The wildlife refuge bill is an es- 
sential part of the third problem area— 
the problem of preventing further land- 
fills. It is true that the refuge has great 
potential as a recreation area. It is true 
that it will save a number of species of 
endangered birds and wildlife. It will also 
provide access to the bay for the several 
million people who live within an hour’s 
drive of the proposed refuge site. But 
more important, I believe, than any of 
these other important considerations is 
the prevention of further landfills which, 
if allowed to continue as before, will rad- 
ically alter the climate of the area and 
perhaps make it as unhealthy a place to 
live as our unfortunate neighbor to the 
south, Los Angeles. 

We Members of the House, and partic- 
ularly those of us from California, have 
it within our power to determine 
whether San Francisco will remain a 
queen jewel among cities, set in an 
emerald bay, or whether the entire bay 
area will become a cancerous urban 
sprawl encircling a shrinking cesspool. 
I urge my colleagues, therefore, not to 
look upon this refuge bill as a matter 
of narrow local concern, but as part of 
a national effort to save a great natural 
resource. With that, I would like to pre- 
sent the Mercury editorial. 

[From the San Jose Mercury, Jan. 25, 1971] 
Bay WILDLIFE REFUGE BADLY NEEDED 

Seven Northern California Representa- 
tives, including San Jose Democrat Don 
Edwards and Gilroy Republican Charles S. 
Gubser, have reintroduced the San Francisco 
Bay wildlife refuge bill. 


It is greatly to be hoped that hearings 
will be scheduled early in the 92nd Con- 
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gress on this particular piece of legislation, 
which would establish a permanent wild- 
life refuge on 21,000 acres of marshes, tidal 
flats and sloughs in Santa Clara, Alameda 
and San Mateo counties. 

Development of the bay, particularly filling 
it for industrial and commercial use, has 
endangered a number of species of migra- 
tory birds by eliminating their feeding 
grounds. San Francisco Bay is an integral 
part of the bird world’s northwest fiyway. 

Preservation of the bay is in the interest 
of man as well as bird, and Congress should 
establish the San Francisco Bay wildlife 
refuge as quickly as possible. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DILEMMA FAC- 
ING OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the di- 
lemma of social security facing the grow- 
ing segment of our population 65 and 
over is a problem that must be faced by 
this Congress and faced now. 

The following letter from Mr. R. E. 
Knipe, of Cheyenne, Wyo., gives you 
some indication of the basic inequities in 
medicare payments today and attacks 
head on the fiction of setting a basic 
for additional medical coverage at a 
given time. 

The only cost that counts on a fixed 
base income is the present cost of medi- 
cal service. Any other rule is really a 
sham. 

Casper, Wyo., January 14, 1970. 
Congressman TENO RONCALIO, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Deak Smm: I would like to call your atten- 
tion to a couple of instances in regard to our 
Social Security. 

As you know, the Social Security Admin- 
istration is charged, by Congress, to pay 
Medicare claims based on ‘reasonable 
charges’ for 4 particular area. The Jan. 1971 
News Bulletin of the American Assoc. of Re- 
tired Persons, (membership quite a number 
of millions of people) states, and I quote: 
“Medicare is supposed to pay 80% of ‘rea- 
sonable charges’. Six months ago, a Sociai 
Security Administration decision, never pub- 
licly announced, limited Medicare payments 
to, the 1968. ‘reasonable charge’ level, ignor- 
ing rising costs of doctor fees”. End of quote, 

The bulletin gave two instances of the 
lowered payments. They figured to about 
60% of the actual costs. The excuse was 
that there is, pending in Congress, a bill 
to change the payment basis, probably to 
lower them, and that therefore the 1968 
basis should be used for now. 

You know yourself that the phrase, “rea- 
sonable charges” in regard to medical costs 
is just a cruel travesty of words. The re- 
tired person, with the drastically declining 
purchasing power of a fixed income, has to 
pay the present costs. Medicare was sup- 
posed to be his life saver and many company 
medical insurance plans, like mine with 
Marathon Oil, which were good for life, 
were terminated with retirement on the 
theory that Medicare would be sufficient. 
Now, if @ completely fictitious basis, such as 
1968, or next time 1948, or 19xx, can be used, 
a retired person has no other choice than 
to go into the insurance market and buy 
additional medical coverage, on a single per- 
son, (not group) basis for himself and his 
wife. He cannot stand 40% of today’s medical 
costs. Surely this prospect cannot be hidden 
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in a pending bill—if it is please seek it out 
and kill it. 

In the pending health bill, which the Sen- 
ate did not consider, there is an item con- 
cerning catastrophic health insurance for 
people under 65. I have not seen the bill; 
Iam quoting only from the newspapers, but 
they gave the provision as being limited to 
those under 65. This measure is supposed to 
safeguard against a prolonged illness—a cost 
that no insurance will pay. But those over 
65 have no such safeguard; medicare lasts 
for 90 days only (with 60 more emergency 
days spread over a life time); and this has 
always been one of its failings. Surely Con- 
gress would not exclude from this coverage, 
the group that needs it the most. I cannot 
believe that this is the case but neverthe- 
less this is what the papers carried. And it 
just might happen that things could wind 
up with the over-65 group the only one with 
no safeguard against such costs. Would you 
please consider this angle and please see 
that this does not happen? 

Yours very truly, 
R, E. KNIPE. 


FIFTY-FIVE HOUSE MEMBERS URGE 
15-PERCENT INCREASE IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of last 
session’s major items of unfinished busi- 
ness was the passage of the 1970 Social 
Security amendments, H.R. 17550. Our 
failure to enact this legislation was a 
serious disappointment to America’s 26 
million social security recipients who 
have been particularly hard hit by a 
rampant inflation. 

The rise in the cost of living during 
1970 has already eaten away the 5-per- 
cent increase in benefits that H.R. 17550 
would have provided. And even before 
the consumer price index began to rise 
so sharply, millions of elderly recipients 
were living in poverty. The Senate Select 
Committee reports that the incidence of 
poverty is rising steadily among older 
people. Today, one out of every four 
Americans 65 and over must live on a 
poverty level income, according to the 
Senate Committee. 

Fifty-five of us in the House have 
agreed that a 15-percent increase in so- 
cial security benefits is warranted in view 
of the severe financial pressures con- 
fronting older Americans. We have also 
endorsed special increases in monthly 
minimum benefits and the annual earn- 
ings limitation. 

Below is a copy of a letter to Ways and 
Means Chairman WILBUR MILLS which 
outlines our views: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1971. 
Hon. Witscr Mutts, 
Chairman House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN; We are pleased to note 
that your committee intends to act on a social 
security increase early in the session. 

A significant increase in benefits is essen- 
tial to the well being of America’s 26 mil- 
lon social security recipients who were 
particularly hard hit by the rapid rise in the 
cost of living during 1970. 
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Now that the rising cost of living has sur- 
passed the 5% increase in benefits provided 
in the 1970 Social Security Amendments, H.R. 
17550, we feel that major improvements must 
be made in the 1971 bill. 

More specifically, we urge adoption of the 

1. A 15% across-the-board increase in 
benefits retroactive to January 1, 1971. 

2. An increase in monthly minimum bene- 
fits from $64 to $100. 

8. An increase in the annual earnings 
limitation of $2400. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 

James Abourezk, Brock Adams, Joseph P. 
Addabbo, Glenn M. Anderson, Les 
Aspin, Herman Badillo; 

Bob Bergland, Jonathan B. Bingham, 
John Brademas, Frank J. Brasco, Phil- 
lip Burton, Charles J. Carney; 

Shirley Chisholm, William Clay, John 
Conyers, Jr., Jorge L. Cérdova, Domi- 
nick V. Daniels, John G. Dow; 

Robert F. Drinan, Joshua Ellberg, Wil- 
liam D. Ford, Donald M. Praser, James 
G. Fulton, Ella T. Grasso; 

Michael Harrington, William D. Hatha- 
way, Ken Hechler, Henry Helstoski, 
James J. Howard, Robert L. Leggett, 
Mike McCormack; 

Ray J. Madden, Spark Matsunaga, Abner 
J. Mikva, Joseph G. Minish, Patsy T. 
Mink, Parren J. Mitchell; 

John E. Moss, Lucien N. Nedzi, David R. 
Obey, Bertram L. Podell, Roman C. 
Pucinki, Charles B. Rangel, Thomas M. 
Rees; 

Henry S. Reuss, Benjamin S. Roenthal, 
Edward R. Roybal, William F. Ryan, 
Fernard J. St Germain, James H. 
Scheuer; 

John F. Seiberling, Robert O. Tiernan, 
Jerome R. Waldie, Lester L. Wolff, and 
Gus Yatron. 


FORT DETRICK—A NATIONAL ASSET 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, in Novem- 
ber 1969 President Nixon announced the 
end of offensive biological warfare re- 
search. The facilities at Fort Detrick, 
Md. which were involved in the offensive 
biological warfare function are now 
available for other, peaceful uses. These 
facilities at Fort Detrick and the men 
who man them are unique and should be 
considered a national asset to be em- 
ployed for the benefit of all Americans. 
The following article from Science mag- 
azine gives an excellent description of 
Fort Detrick’s physical and manpower 
assets and outlines the problems of 
conversion: 

Fort Derrick: A Top LABORATORY Is THREAT- 
ENED WITH EXTINCTION 

Fort Detrick, a biological warfare center 
which is probably the nation's largest and 
most sophisticated facility for research in 
microbiology and acrobiology, is headed for 
mothballs and can be taken over for a song. 
Yet no one seems to want it—at least not 


badly enough to pay the cost of operating 
the mammoth complex in Frederick, Md., 


some 50 miles northwest of Washington, D.C. 

Detrick has been nervously awaiting its 
death sentence ever since President Nixon 
announced, on 25 November 1969, a total 
renunciation of offensive biological warfare. 


CXVII- 74—Part 1 
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The Army subsequently declared Detrick 
“surplus” and a number of high-level scien- 
tific committees and government officials 
have trooped through the place seeking to 
determine whether the military laboratories 
might be converted to civilian work. 


CIVILIAN USE RECOMMENDED 


Several agencies, notably the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the old Environmental Health 
Service (which has since been transferred to 
the new Environmental Protection Agency), 
indicated last year that they could, indeed, 
make good use of parts of the Detrick com- 
plex. What’s more, two expert scientific com- 
mittees that studied Detrick—a panel of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee and 
& group put together by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—unequivocally concluded, 
according to Detrick and congressional 
sources, that the facilities are so valuable 
that they should be saved and put to use. 
Yet, in the 14 months since Nixon’s an- 
nouncement, all efforts to find the $15 mil- 
lion or so in annual operating costs needed 
to keep Detrick going seem to have failed. 

Last fall the Army publicly stated that it 
planned to cut the number of civilian em- 
ployees at Detrick to a minimal level of 240 
personnel by 30 June 1971, thus essentially 
closing down the biological research facili- 
ties. Detrick could still be saved by a last- 
minute infusion of funds from any number 
of sources—the White House, the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Congress, or 
even the Defense Department itself. But 
Detrick’'s supporters on Capitol Hill acknowl- 
edge that the installation’s fortunes are “at 
& low ebb” and that the prognosis is not 
particularly favorable. 

Meanwhile, the staff and facilities are 
shriveling away. The number of degree-hold- 
ing scientists and engineers has dropped by 
roughly 25 percent, from about 400 to about 
300, since Nixon's announcement 14 months 
ago, while the total number of civilian em- 
ployees has dropped by 33 percent, from 
about 1600 to about 1050. (There are also 
about 160 military personnel at the labora- 
tories, a number which has not changed 
greatly over the past year.) With the exodus 
of personnel, 63 of Detrick’s buildings have 
been vacated, including 21 laboratory build- 
ings which have been decontaminated to 
render them safe for occupancy by another 
tenant. Ironically, two brand new facilities— 
a $1.6-million microbiology wing and a $2.2- 
million animal holding laboratory—could end 
up being abandoned shortly after completion. 

In the eyes of some scientists who know 
Detrick well, mothballing the facility would 
amount to a blunder of tragic proportions. 
J. Roger Porter, chairman of microbiology 
at the University of Iowa College of Medicine 
and chairman of the Academy team which 
looked into Detrick, considers the facilities 
“one of a kind in the world.” Porter told 
Science that Detrick is a “national asset” 
which could easily be converted to civilian 
work and he expressed “disappointment” 
that Detrick seems to be withering away 
because of “interagency squabbling” over 
who is willing to pick up the tab for operat- 
ing the place. “The whole damn bureaucratic 
system is so bogged down that it’s produc- 
ing a sad situation for science and for every- 
one else,” he complained. Similarly, another 
prominent scientist who has looked closely at 
Detrick called it “very shortsighted” to let 
the place close down for lack of a few mil- 
lion dollars in annual operating funds. “If 
Detrick is mothballed or dismantled it will 
probably be a long time before that kind of 
capital investment is made again,” he warned. 
“In a number of fields, facilities such as 
those at Detrick will be required before im- 
portant progress can be made.” 

Riley Housewright, former scientific direc- 
tor at Detrick and former president of the 
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American Society for Microbiology, is even 
more emphatic in his denunciation of the 
fate that seems to be befalling Detrick. He 
Says it would be “a blunder—a terrible mis- 
take—to let all those facilities just rust be- 
cause no one has had the forethought to 
plan for conversion.” Housewright is rather 
bitter that the pressures to abandon bio- 
logical warfare became so great that the 
Administration was “more interested in see- 
ing Detrick closed than in making any con- 
structive move to determine what else it 
could be used for.” As a result of discourage- 
ment over the nation’s repudiation of the 
kind of work he had performed at Detrick 
for 26 years as well as discouragement over 
his inability to line up any substantial 
amout of civilian work for Detrick, House- 
wright resigned his position last summer to 
take a job as vice-president and scientific 
director of Microbiological Associates, Inc., 
a private firm in Bethesda, Md. “I didn’t care 
to preside over the demise of the place,” he 
explained. 
WHAT DETRICK HAS 


What has Detrick got that makes some 
scientists wax so enthusiastic over its po- 
tentials for civilian use? The answer is that 
it has some facilities which appear to be 
unique, at least in terms of scale, and others 
which are certainly scarce. It also has a com- 
petent research staff, which has pioneered 
in the science of aerobiology, developed a 
number of vaccines and toxoids, as well as 
lethal germ weapons, and published some 
1400 or 1500 papers in the open literature 
since 1946. However, most scientists who 
proclaim Detrick’s possibilities think primar- 
ily of the extraordinary facilities and only 
secondarily of the personnel. 

Detrick occupies some 1230 acres of fed- 
erally owned land, about half of which is 
used for buildings and half of which is open 
land currently leased to local farmers. The 
post contains some 460 structures, with a 
total area of 2.2 million square feet, rang- 
ing from sophisticated laboratories to de- 
caying housing to a bowling alley. The re- 
placement value of the land, buildings, and 
equipment was estimated at $190 million 
on 30 June 1970. 

The part of the installation which is in 
danger of being mothballed is that which 
has been exclusively concerned with bio- 
logical warfare. The post also has several 
smaller tenants—an Army medical research 
institute devoted to infectious diseases, an 
Army reserve armory, and a Signal Corps 
communications center—that will appar- 
ently not be affected by whatever happens 
to the main part of Detrick. 

The installation’s most striking facilities 
include the following: 

The most sophisticated containment fa- 
cilities for handling infectious materials that 
Housewright has ever seen or heard of. Many 
Detrick laboratories are a maze of barriers 
designed to permit men, animals, equipment, 
air, liquids, and solid wastes to move in and 
out without permitting the passage of micro- 
organisms. The buildings are subdivided into 
areas of different degrees of contamination; 
the movement of air is always from less con- 
taminated to more contaminated areas; and 
there are ultraviolet air locks, change rooms, 
and disinfectant showers separating the varl- 
ous zones. Detrick makes wide use of the so- 
called “Class III” safety cabinets—gas-tight 
enclosures which have rubber gloves attached 
and a system of pass boxes and autoclaves 
(superheated steam devices) designed to con- 
tain hazardous materials completely. All ef- 
fiuents—liquid, air, and solid—are heat or 
steam sterilized, and local lore has it that a 
post commander once offered to drink Det- 
rick’s sewage to prove to skeptical reporters 
that, while it might taste bad, it was perfectly 
safe to ingest. Detrick’s safety features are 
considered so advanced that a two-volume 
book of design criteria developed at Detrick 
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has been used as a model for building such 
other high-hazard facilities at the Lunar Re- 
ceiving Laboratory in Houston, the National 
Cancer Institute’s Emergency Virus Isolation 
Facility, and the Department of Agriculture's 
National Animal Disease Laboratory, among 
others. 

A 1-million-liter gas-tight sphere which an 
official Army publication claims is “unique 
in the free world.” The sphere is the largest 
in a series of chambers et Detrick that have 
been used for studying what happens to aero- 
sols of pathogenic microorganisms under 
varying conditions of humidity, temperature, 
and pollution. Animals can be exposed to con- 
trolled aerosols in many of these chambers 
and then held for subsequent observation 
and testing. One laboratory has a mirror 
which follows the sun and directs its light 
into an aerosol chamber so as to observe the 
effect of sunlight on airborne organisms. Det- 
rick scientists believe the various spheres 
could be used to study the transmission of 
respiratory diseases or the behavior of air 
pollutants. 

Pilot plants which can produce bacteria, 
viruses, and tissue cultures on a scale which 
“very few places, if any, can match” in House- 
wright’s opinion, Housewright notes that 
work on several viruses implicated in cancer 
has been seriously slowed by lack of a large 
supply of the viruses. “People doing the work 
have had to stop and grow them,” he says. 

Extensive animal facilities. In addition to 
the new $2.2-million holding laboratory, 
which is designed to house animals that 
must be observed for months or even years, 
Detrick has an animal farm which can pro- 
duce annually some 900,000 mice, 50,000 
guinea pigs, and 2500 rabbits and can at the 
same time condition some 4000 monkeys. 
There is also a large “corral” area for holding 
larger animals such as horses, cattle, and 
sheep. 

ROADBLOCKS TO CONVERSION 

If Detrick is such a red-hot facility, what's 
been blocking its conversion to civilian uses? 
The chief problem, it seems, is money. Pen- 
tagon officials say the Department of Agricul- 
ture has agreed to take over a tiny. part of 
the complex deyoted to plant studies. And 
the National Institutes of Health has said 
it would like to perform a small amount of 
research at Detrick. But apparently no agen- 
cy wants to divert from its existing budget 
the $15 million or more needed to keep 
Detrick functioning at a reasonable level. 
And neither the Office of Management and 
Budget nor the Congress has thus far been 
willing to provide special funds to any agen- 
cy to take over Detrick, Last year the Senate 

an amendment, sponsored by Mary- 
land senators, that would have given the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(the parent agency of NIH) $15 million to 
operate the facility in fiscal 1971, but the 
amendment was killed in a budget-paring 
House-Senate conference. 

Other problems which are said to be block- 
ing the conversion of Detrick include Det- 
rick’s inconvenient distance from metro- 
politan Washington; the reluctance of some 
civilian scientists to be associated with a 
place that once engaged in the “dirty’’ busi- 
ness of biological warfare; and the fear by 
some agencies that Detrick, once taken on, 
would become an albatross that could not 
easily be dropped should budgets get even 
tighter in the future. 

DETRICK TOO EXQUISITE? 

Another key problem—cited by officials at 
NIH, the agency which has generally been 
regarded as most likely to find use for 
Detrick—is that “Detrick may be more than 
we need—it may be just a little too ex- 
quisite,” Leon Jacobs, assistant director for 
collaborative research at NIH, said NIH prob- 
ably “couldn’t use” the 1-million-liter aero- 
biology sphere effectively in the study of 
airborne infections, though some of the 
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smaller chambers might serve admirably. 
Moreover, contrary to some opinions ex- 
pressed, Jacobs said Detrick is “not the hot- 
test facility in the world. It needs a lot of 
repair work. Just because it’s there doesn't 
mean it couldn’t be improved upon con- 
siderably if you started from scratch.” Jacobs 
also said that while some of Detrick’s per- 
sonnel might fit into any program NIH 
mounts there, he did not contemplate that 
NIH would want to take over the entire 
Detrick staff. 

Still, the Detrick facilities could obviously 
be of unique value. NIH, in fact, has con- 
cluded that several high priority studies 
could be performed as well or better at 
Detrick than anywhere else, and the agency 
would consequently be willing to fund these 
Studies out of its own budget. The studies 
would include research on extremely haz- 
ardous viruses, such as the Machupo, Mar- 
burg, and Lassa viruses; research on certain 
“slow” viruses which may cause chronic dis- 
ease in man but which can only be studied 
if there are facilities for long-term holding 
of experimental animals; and various studies 
that would benefit from Detrick’s large-scale 
pilot plant production of bacteria, viruses, 
and tissue cultures. Robert Marston, director 
of NIH, told Science this work would prob- 
ably cost only $2 to $3 million a year—not 
enough to provide a “critical mass” at 
Detrick. Marston also said that if NIH were 
given additional funds and a particular jus- 
tification, beyond the scientific opportuni- 
ties presented, for using Detrick (such as the 
desire to make Detrick a “model” of conver- 
sion), then NIH could do additional “useful 
work” there. 

A number of separate forces are still strug- 
gling to save Detrick. Maryland’s two Re- 
publican senators—Charles McC, Mathias 
and J. Glenn Beall—were recently joined by 
Democratic Senator Edmund S. Muskie, of 
Maine, in advocating conversion; a group 
of young microbiologists at Detrick has 
formed a committee to lobby for conversion; 
and some labor union officials haye recently 
been exploring the possibility of locating a 
new occupational health institute at Detrick. 
The Defense Department is also considering 
several plans to keep certain unclassified re- 
search at Detrick so as to avoid shutting 
the place down completely. Several knowl- 
edgeable officials doubt that there will be 
any special money allocated for the conver- 
sion of Detrick in the fiscal 1972 budget 
that President Nixon will soon make public. 
But the question of an allocation for Detrick 
will definitely be considered by Congress dur- 
ing appropriations hearings on that budget 
later this year. 

The ultimate fate of the installation thus 
remains to be determined. But the Detrick 
ease has already made one thing painfully 
clear: conversion from war to peace is difficult 
to accomplish—even when one is dealing 
with a scientific facility that could redirect 
its programs almost. overnight. 

—PHILIP M. Borrer. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY, 91ST CON- 
GRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Januäry 29, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
present a brief summary of the major 
legislation passed by the 91st Congress, 
which I feel will be of interest to my 
constituents in the 27th Congressional 
District of California: 
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LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY, 91ST CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION 

ELR. 18546 (PL. 91-524), the Agriculture 
Act of 1970: imposes for the first time a 
ceiling ($55,000) on the amount of subsidy 
payable to any producer, for any crop, for 
any year: continues certain farm subsidy 
programs and milk marketing quotas. 

H.R. 4249, (PL 91-285), Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 Amendments: continues 1965 Act’s 
provisions relating to Federal intervention 
to register voters in certain States; lowered 
the voting age to 18 for Federal, State, and 
local elections (Supreme Court sustained 
lowering only for Federal elections); banned, 
nationwide, all literacy tests as a require- 
ment for voting; established uniform, mini- 
mum residence requirements for voting in 
presidential elections. 

S. 2163, (PL 91-405), Not-Voting Delegate 
in the House for the District of Columbia: 
Provides, for the first time in nearly a cen- 
tury, representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the residents of the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 514, (PL 91-230), Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments: con- 
tinues basic Federal-aid programs for public 
schools, for adult education, and for bilin- 
gual education programs and authorizes over 
a three-year period approximately $24.6 bil- 
lion for these and other programs. 

H.R. 14252, (PL 91-527), Drug Abuse Edu- 
cation Act: authorizes over a three-year 
period $29 million for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies, and other organizations, for 
development of programs to disseminate in- 
formation about the dangers of drug abuse: 
authorizes another $29 million for commu- 
nity education projects. 

S. 3318, (PL 91-600), Library Services and 
Construction Amendments: extends for five 
years programs which enable communities to 
construct libraries and offer services to their 
residents: the programs funded by this Act 
have benefited approximately 85 million peo- 
ple to date. 

H.R. 17255, (PL 91-604), Clean Air Act 
Amendments: authorizes $1.1 billion in Fed- 
eral aid over three years to assist States in 
developing air pollution control programs: 
requires State and loca] programs to comply 
with national air pollution standards; pro- 
vides that by no later than January 1976 
automobile manufacturers must develop a 
minimally polluting automobile. 

H.R. 4148, (PL 91-224), Water Quality 
Improvement Act: establishes legal require- 
ments for cleaning up polluted waterways; 
provides that owners of vessels guilty of oil 
discharge may be held liable for costs of 
cleaning up spoilage if negligence can be 
proven; establishes Office of Environmental 
Quality and authorizes $348 million through 
fiscal 1972 for costs connected with programs 
it undertakes. 

H.R. 18260, (PL 91-516), Environmental 
Quality Education Act: authorizes $45 mil- 
lion through fiscal 1973 for development of 
new programs for environmental education. 

H.R. 11833, (PL 91-512), Resource Recovery 
Act: authorizes a three-year, $462.75 million 
extension of Federal Solid Waste Disposal 
programs and promotes development of pro- 
grams to recycle and recover materials and 
energy from solid waste. 

S. 3598, (PL 91-343), Public Land Utiliza- 
tion Programs: to authorize Federal assist- 
ance for executing, as well as planning fish 
and wildlife or recreational programs to en- 
sure that American communities will have 
access to such areas. 

H.R. 15770, (PL 91-559), Water Bank Act: 
to ensure protection of wetlands used by 
migratory birds for nesting and breeding. 

S. 1076, (PL 91-378), Youth Conservation 
Corps: establishes a pilot three-year program 
to employee 3,000 youths in summer jobs 
connected with conservation work. 

H. Con. Res. 454, Vietnam Prisoners of 
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War: calls upon North Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (Vietcong) to treat 
American prisoners of war humanely, in com- 
pliance with the Geneva Convention, and 
urges them to consider releasing American 
POWS. 

H.R. 17070, (PL 91-875), Postal Reorgani- 
gation and Salary Adjustment Act: estab- 
lishes the U.S, Postal Service as an independ- 
ent agency in the Federal Government, to 
be governed by an 11-member board, nine 
appointed by the President who then select 
the Postmaster General and, with him, a 
Deputy Postmaster General; the board to 
have authority over postage rates, rates of 
pay, and services provided by the Postal Serv- 
ice; collective bargaining authorized, 8- 
percent pay raise provided. 

H.R. 17654, (PL 91-510), Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act: revises committee and floor 
procedures in both Houses of Congress; re- 
quires additional fiscal and budgetary infor- 
mation to be supplied to the. Congress; ex- 
pands information resources and services for 
the Congress. 

H.R. 11102, (PL 91-296) , Medical Facilities 
Construction and Modernization Act Amend- 
ments: to authorize $2.79 billion in grants 
over the next three years for construction 
and modernization of hospitals and other 
health facilities, 

S. 2264 (PL 91-464), Communicable Disease 
Control and Vaccination Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1970: to continue programs which 
assist State and local governments in elimi- 
nating diseases controllable by vaccination 
and to control other communicable diseases 
such as VD. 

S. 3835 (PL 91-616), Comprehensive Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabili- 
tation Act: to provide grants which will assist 
States and communities in developing pro- 
grams for dealing with alcoholism, 

S. 4106 (PL 91-623), Emergency Health 
Personnel Act of 1970: to authorize assign- 
ment of Public Health Service officers to com- 
munities and areas in critical need of health 
services, 

H.R. 19436 (PL 91-609) Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970: to continue Fed- 
eral housing programs. through fiscal 1972; to 
authorize Federal crime insurance in any 
State where it is not available or prohibi- 
tively expensive after August 1, 1971, to au- 
thorize a program for urban growth and new 
community development. 

S. 3685 (PL 91-351), Emergency Home Fi- 
nance Act of 1970: to authorize funds to en- 
courage and expedite the construction of new 
housing, and the financing of existing hous- 
ing, through bolstering of the mortgage 
market. 

H.R. 17795 (PL 91-431), Emergency Com- 
munity Facilities Act: to authorize $1.35 bil- 
lion through fiscal. 1972 to assist communi- 
ties in the construction of water, sewage, 
and other public health facilities. 

S. 30 (PL 91-452) Organized Crime Con- 
trol Act: to authorize means by which Fed- 
eral, State, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies can cope with and control organized 
criminal activities including stricter penal- 
ties and improved evidence-gathering proc- 
esses. 

H.R. 17825 (PL 91-644), Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act Amendments: 
to authorize $3.15 billion through fiscal 1973 
for programs administered by the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration to ban 
unauthorized entry into a building where the 
President is residing; to make it a Federal 
crime to assassinate, kidnap, or assault a 
Member of Congress, to impose stricter penal- 
ties for carrying a firearm while committing 
or attempting to commit a Federal felony. 

H.R. 18583 (PL 91-513), Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970: to provide for expanded drug treatment 
and rehabilitation programs to revise Fed- 
eral narcotics laws so as to increase penalties 
for drug sellers but decrease them for inci- 
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dental drug use; to provide for better enforce- 
ment tools. 

S. 2224 (PL 91-547), Investment Company 
Amendments Act: to limit mutual fund sales 
charges and to establish broader authority for 
Federal regulation of mutual fund industry. 

H.R. 19333, (PL 91-598), Securities In- 
vestor Protection Act: to protect investors 
against total loss of cash and securities held 
by their brokers who bankrupt by establish- 
ing a Securities Investor Protection Corpor- 
ation which will guarantee losses up to 
$50,000 ($20,000 in cash and the rest in se- 
curities) . 

8.3154, (PL 91-453), Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Assistance Act: commits the Fed- 
eral Government over the next 12 years to a 
$10 billion urban mass transportation pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 14465, (PL 91-258), Airport and Air- 
ways Development Act: authorizes a 10-year 
program for expansion and improvement of 
the Nation’s airport and airway network to 
be financed in large part through the Air- 
port-Airways Trust Fund; the Fund to be 
financed by taxes on users of the airways. 

H.R. 17949, (PL 91-518), Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970: creates a National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation to ensure rail 
service between cities; authorizes Corpora- 
tion to accept transfer to intercity passenger 
operations from railroads no longer able to 
maintain them. 

H.R, 16710, (PL 91-506), Veterans’ Housing 
Act of 1970: permits WW-II veterans to con- 
tinue to apply for VA housing loan guar- 
antees; establishes a program to guarantee 
purchase of mobile homes. 

H.R. 11959, (PL 91-219), Veterans’ Educa- 
tion and Training Assistance Amendments of 
1970: provides a 34-percent increase in 
monthly educational allotments among other 
things, 

S. 3342. (PL 91-370), Disability Compensa- 
tion Increase: provides for an average 10- 
percent increase for in-service-connected 
rates of disability compensation, 

H.R. 693, (PL 91-500), Veterans’ Medical 
Care: removes requirement that veterans 
65 or older must certify inability to pay in 
order to be treated for a nonservice-con- 
nected disability in a VA hospital. 

H.R. 18582, Food Stamp Act Amendments: 
continues Food Stamp program, allows family 
of four with less than $30 per month income 
to get free food stamps, requires all able- 
bodied adults in family to accept available 
work in order for family to receive food 
stamps; mothers with dependent children 
exempted from work requirement. 


THE 18-YEAR-OLDS VOTE DECISION 
EMPHASIZES NEED TO CURB TYR- 
ANNY BY POLITICAL JUDICIARY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, from the 
October term of 1954 through the Octo- 
ber term of 1968 the U.S. Supreme Court 
issued 214 five to four decisions—a rule 
of law by democracy of one vote. These 
decisions have had momentous impact 
upon the daily lives of the American 
people as well as the future of their chil- 
dren. These rulings and others have torn 
down barriers against Communist pene- 
tration, taken from States and citizens 
control over their own property and live- 
lihood, and handcuffed law-enforcement 
officials and State courts in the execu- 
tion of their duties. Instead of following 
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judicial precedent and the Constitution 
in arriving at decisions, the Supreme 
Court has in some cases relied upon the 
myth of sociological testings and its own 
power by consensus in arriving at its de- 
cisions. 

‘We must curb the judicial tyranny of 
the runaway members of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The issue is whether the 
people shall be protected by a written 
Constitution which is subject to change 
by their will or whether that Constitu- 
tion shall be rewritten by unelected Su- 
preme Court Justices to subvert our so- 
ciety and to remake the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to suit their personal or ideological 
whims and fantasies. 

I have, therefore, reintroduced the fol- 
lowing legislation to curb the power be- 
ing exerted by members of the Supreme 
Court and to return the ultimate power 
of government to the people: 

H.J. Res. 152. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that a Justice may 
be removed from office by a majority of 
voters in a congressional election. 

H.J. Res, 153. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appointments 
of judges to the Supreme Court and judges 
to all other Federal courts, as established 
under section 1 of article III, be reconfirmed 
every 6 years by the Senate; and to require 
5 years’ prior judicial experience as a quali- 
fication. 

H.R. 373. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to limiting the power 
of the Supreme Court to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of provisions of State and Fed- 
eral statutes and of State constitutions. 

H.R. 381. A bill which provides that no 
court of the United States shall have either 
original or appellate jurisdiction in any ac- 
tion in which the case or controversy in- 
volves exemption of a bona fide religious 
institution from taxation. 

H.R. 382. A bill providing that no court of 
the United States shall have either original 
or appellate jurisdiction in any action in 
which the Congress, or either House thereof, 
in its official capacity, is a party. 

H.R. 390. A bill denying appellate jurisdic- 
tion to the Supreme Court to decide any 
provision of a statute of the United States, 
a State statute, or a State constitution is in- 
valid because it is in violation of any pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States; or to reverse, alter or modify any 
decision or rule of law made by the Supreme 
Court, except upon the concurrence of full 
membership of the Court. 


The recent 5-to-4 decision which 
by one vote enfranchised 18-year-olds to 
vote violates the rights expressly reserved 
to the States by the U.S. Constitution. in 
the area of voting. 

The Court has spoken. What has it 
said to the States? That the right of 18- 
year-olds to vote given by Congress ap- 
plies only to Federal elections—not to 
State elections. If we are now to have 
two kinds of elections—Federal. and 
State and two kinds of voters—Federal 
and State, why should the States concern 
themselves with registering the new Fed- 
eral voters or with financing and con- 
ducting new Federal elections? 

Why should the States pay for or con- 
cern themselves with any field of politi- 
cal endeavor which even the Supreme 
Court by one vote says does not apply 
to the States? 

Thomas A. Lane, major general, U.S. 
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Army, retired, and former Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, has written 
a provocative column for his series, “For- 
eign Affairs,” prescribing what States 
can do to rectify this latest judicial dic- 
tatorship by one vote. General Lane’s 
Public Affairs column follows: 
STATES REACT TO COURT DECISION 
(By Thomas A. Lane) 


Dear MR. SPEAKER: If the States are to 
preserve any of the authority and dignity 
reserved to them by the United States 
Constitution, they must resist such crass 
encroachment on their powers as is em- 
bodied in the unconstitutional attempt of 
the United States Congress to enfranchise 
18 year olds. The spectacle of some state 
officials hastening to accommodate the en- 
croachment of Congress and Court does little 
to honor our state governments. 

The Constitution clearly provides that 
electors for federal offices shall have the 
same qualifications as electors for “the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature”. 
The opinion of Justice Black that this con- 
stitutional provision is not binding in fed- 
eral elections defies law and fact. This bind- 
ing rule qualifying federal electors was 
adopted by the framers of the Constitution 
in order to avoid the cost and confusion of 
having two sets of electors and separate elec- 
tions for state and federal offices. 

If the Court rule is to be accepted, the 
States should now refuse to conduct federal 
elections. If Congress is to assume the Court- 
granted authority over federal elections, the 
States should withdraw from the field. It 
would be imprudent for the States to con- 
duct elections in which the qualifications of 
electors were subject to the whim of Con- 
gress. They should instead conduct only their 
state elections and leave entirely to Congress 
the conduct of federal elections. Congress 
would of course have to set up federal 
election machinery in every precinct in the 
country. 

That costly duplication of election ma- 
chinery, implicit in the Court’s decision, 
should not be embraced before other remedies 
are exhausted. There is reason to believe that 
the Court acted precipitately in issuing its 
order. Eight of the nine opinions opposed the 
conclusion which the Court reached. The 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Attorneys General of the States should 
now petition the Court for a rehearing so 
that argument against the Black opinion 
may be entered. 

There is also a federal legislative remedy 
for the chaos projected by the Court decision. 
Congress can repeal its legislation en- 
franchizing the 18 year olds and proceed by 
constitutional amendment to put the issue 
before the States for ratification. 

It seems clear that Congress did not in- 
tend what the Supreme Court has wrought— 
the creation of separate sets of electors for 
state and federal elections. Congress should 
therefore go back to its original purpose of 
establishing uniform qualifications for all 
electors. It should act in the way which is 
open to it—by constitutional amendment. 

Unless either the Court or the Congress 
repeals what has been done, the country 
faces a period of electoral chaos, Some states 
will doubtless reject amendments to state 
constitutions to enfranchise 18 year olds. If 
they also refuse to conduct federal elections, 
Congress will be forced to set up federal 
election machinery for those states. 

The individual state should not therefore 
suppose that hurried amendment of the 
state constitution is the way to repair the 
damage of these Court and congressional 
actions. It should first petition the Court and 
the Congress to correct their damaging 
measures. This the Court and Congress can 
and should do. 
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Failing that remedy, the state should 
notify the President and the Congress that 
the state will not conduct federal elections 
until the constitutional uniformity of elec- 
toral qualifications is restored. 


GOVERNOR SHAPP’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS DRAWS MOORHEAD 
PRAISE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I introduce in the 
Recorp for the edification of my col- 
leagues, the inaugural address of Milton 
J. Shapp, the new Democratic Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Shapp’s remarks were brief 
and to the point. He made few promises 
but those that he did offer were welcome. 

He promised that his next 4 years in 
office were going to be marked by inno- 
vation. 

This is certainly good news to a State 
that has suffered from a paucity of lead- 
ership and innovation. 

And Governor Shapp promised to 
rescue Pennsylvania from its growing 
fiscal crisis. 

I believe that Milton Shapp is the man 
for this mammoth assignment. He has 
met and overcome challenges in the past 
and by employing that same skill and 
determination, plus a little help from 
his friends, I think Milton Shapp will 
put Pennsylvania back on the track of 
economic well-being. 

The following are the Governor’s re- 
marks: 


Here’s SHapp’s INAUGURAL SPEECH TEXT 


A century ago, this nation settled the 
question of legal freedom as opposed to hu- 
man slavery. But we have yet to deliver full 
justice and equal opportunity under law to 
all our people. 

At Gettysburg, only 30 miles from here, 
Abraham Lincoln called the Civil War a 
time of testing. Could any nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal, long endure? 

America is being tested again today. 

The circumstances are different. But the 
question is the same. 

Today we are confronted by civil unrest. 
The generations are not at peace with one 
another; the races do not live in harmony; 
the gap between rich and poor widens con- 
stantly. 

And another war, in a distant part of the 
world, has for too long contributed to our 
internal division. 


DESTINED FOR FOREFRONT 


I could state in ringing phrases that it is 
Pennsylvania's destiny to be in the forefront 
of the nation. But Pennsylvania is not some 
abstract idea nor is it a geographic or eco- 
nomic entity seeking prominence on an 
artificial rating scale. 

Pennsylvania is 12 million people seek- 
ing a better way of life. 

Pennsylvania is 12 million people seeking 
to educate its youth, to provide comfortable 
housing for all, to care for its young and 
old, to clean up its environment, and to 
make equal justice and equal opportunity 
a reality. 

Solutions to our problems are not obvious. 
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But solutions can never be found if we 
throw up our hands and bow under the 
weight of our problems. 


TASKS OUTLINED 


There is much to be done, and there is an 
urgent need to start at once. 

We can—and will—rescue Pennsylvania 
from its current financial crisis. Then we 
can—and will—prove the workability of 
state government and achieve genuine 
progress, 

We can—and will—restore the people’s 
faith in their government and close the 
widening gap that now separates those who 
are governed from those who govern. 

Our first task is tough, realistic and im- 
mediate: We must take a government on 
the brink of bankruptcy and return it to 
solvency—not because of the need for dollars 
alone but because those dollars are needed 
to meet the needs of our people. 

And our second responsibility is as impor- 
tant as the first: To turn the encrusted 
bureaucracy of state government into a re- 
sponsible instrument for human services. 


PUBLIC INTEREST GUIDE 


Trite as it may sound, we shall succeed 
only if we are guided by the public interest 
and if we never forget that we who lead the 
commonwealth are here only because the 
people have put us here. 

We do not govern by divine right. We do 
not hold office by grace of any special interest. 

Thomas Jefferson said it plainly in the 
Declaration of Independence: This govern- 
ment exists only by consent of the governed. 

We will be the servants of our government 
only so long as the legitimate needs of the 
people are met. 

Let me sound the note now: This adminis- 
tration—in spirit and in action—will be the 
people’s advocate—in the legislature, in the 
courts of justice, and before the boards, com- 
missions and agencies which regulate our 
social and economic life. 

Our institutions face severe tests because 
they have become too remote from the 

le. 

In our lifetime the world has changed 
more radically than in all the centuries past. 
Before age 6, the vast majority of today’s 
children—well-to-do, poor; city, farm; white, 
black—have seen much more of the world 
via television than most of their grandpar- 
ents saw in their entire lifetime. 

The irony is that science has raised the 
aspiration of all people but government has 
failed to use science to create opportunities 
for achievement for many. 

Our government agencies, designed for a 
slower-moving, simpler world, have not kept 
pace with the swift changes affecting our 
society. 

The demands for human services not 
only far outrun today’s financial resources 
but also overtax our existing governmental 
machinery. 

CENTURIES IN CONFLICT 

Stated simply, the problems of the last 
half of the 20th century are coming into 
19th-century solutions. 

Unmet needs collide with obsolete insti- 
tutions, 

Fragmented local governments seek more 
aid from the states. And because of limited 
sources of revenue, the states and cities plead 
for help in Washington, but the national 
government seems unable or unwilling to 
act. 

The demand for services may indeed have 
outstripped the capacity of our institutions, 
but it will never outstrip our determinations, 
our ingenuity and our commitment. 

America today faces economic stagnation, 
unemployment and inflation. And because 
we do not live in isolation, Pennsylvania 
suffers serious consequences, 

We are part of a great nation. We must 
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solve our problems in harmony with all 
America. 

We shall continue to press for additional 
aid from Washington, but there is much we 
can and must do ourselves. 

The next four years will be a time of inno- 
vation for Pennsylvania. 

We must—and will—improve the delivery 
of human services. 

We cannot accept the traditional existence 
of any state agency, department, bureau or 
procedure. 

Instead, we shall first ask whether a par- 
ticular function is necessary. If it is, we shall 
then ask whether that necessary function is 
really being met. If it is, then we shall ask if 
there is a simpler, more economic way to 
achieve that goal. 

We shall, in short, put the operation of 
this government on a streamlined, business- 
like basis, 

There is no contradiction between effi- 
ciency and compassion. The first is impera- 
tive if delivery of services is to be truly 
humane. 

Let us never forget that this state is a 
commonwealth of 12 million individuals who 
live together. 

The young child in the ghetto whose life 
may be changed by our concern for his edu- 
cation, his health and his entire environ- 
ment. 

The 18-year-old whose vote may bring him 
into the system which determines his future. 

The college student who questions the 
impersonality and hypocrisy of government 

INEQUITABLE TAXATION 

The workingman, tired of neglect and of 
inequitable burden of taxation, and fearful 
of his job. 

The businessman who seeks a favorable 
climate for enterprise. 

The housewife who feels the impact of in- 
fiation and wonders why. 

The elderly citizen who sees his golden 
years tarnished by the dwindling value of 
pensions and savings. 

The farmer who believes more and more 
that he is the forgotten member of our so- 
ciety. 

And yes, the woman I met as I walked 
off the train during my whistle-stop tour 
on a gray day last September. 

She told me she was thankful that her 
son was home from Vietnam but unhappy 
that he couldn’t stay in Pennsylvania be- 
cause he could not find a suitable job. 


OPPORTUNITY ELSEWHERE 


He moved to another state that offered a 
better opportunity and wanted her to go 
with him. But she didn’t want to leave her 
friends and the home she had lived in all 
her life. 

She asked what I would do if I were elected 
governor to make it possible for her son to 
work near home. 

What could I say to her? 

Statistics show that many thousands of 
young Pennsylvanians are forced to leave 
our farms and cities each year to seek op- 
portunity elsewhere. 

But how can I as governor talk to a lonely 
mother, a victim of these statistics? All I 
can do is work with all my strength to reverse 
this trend and make Pennsylvania once again 
a state with a future, 

Eight years ago I wrote a book about 
Pennsylvania—its people, its natural re- 
sources and its transportation systems. The 
book was called “New Growth ... New 
Jobs for Pennsylvania.” 

RESOURCES UNLIMITED 


On the cover of that book, I wrote: “Our 
state was blessed by nature. Man was blessed 
with intelligence, skill imagination. 
There is no limit to the wealth that can be 
produced if we but combine natural re- 
sources and human talent.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Today I stand here as your Governor, pre- 
pared to implement the words I wrote in 
1962. They still embody my aspirations for 
Pennsylvania. 

This is not a time for personal pride, al- 
though I am filled with gratitude to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania who have bestowed upon 
me the highest honor they can give. 

It is a time only for the reaffirmation of 
personal commitment—by me, by you and 
by all the citizens of this state. 

Let us work together—not as Democrats 
or Republicans but as Pennsylvanians and 
Americans. 

Let us prove—as Lincoln did—that we are 
ready for our time of testing. 

It will not be easy. We shall be bucking 
adverse national economic tides. 

But we must work with all our intelli- 
gence, strength and capacity. 

There is no other course. 

And, with the help of God, we shall suc- 
ceed. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OFFERS 
PROCESS TO RECYCLE WASTE 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of January 26, 1971, car- 
ried an article by David Bird describing 
a solid waste recycling proposal which 
has been put forward by the Aluminum 
Association: The article also discusses 
proposals for improved handling of solid 
wastes by the city of New York. 

I find both of these proposals to be of 
interest and I include the text of the 
article at this point in the RECORD: 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OFFERS Process To 
RECYCLE WASTE 


(By David Bird) 


The aluminum industry presented a plan 
yesterday for a recycling plant that could 
take in all municipal garbage as a raw 
material and process it into reusable material 
ranging from sand and paper to various types 
of metal. 

Such a plant, for which the industry has 
completed feasibility studies, is designed to 
solve the disposal problem by turning every 
bit of garbage into something useful. 

In another aspect of the garbage-disposal 
problem, Mayor Lindsay signed into law yes- 
terday a bill that would allow plastic and 
paper bags to replace the familiar metal 
garbage can, 

In a City Hall ceremony the Mayor said 
the bags would contain the garbage better 
and simplify collection. As a result, he 
said, “we anticipate a cleaner and quieter 


city.” 
A COMPLETE PROCESS 


The proposal for a recycling plant, which 
was described by the Aluminum Association 
at a news conference in the Biltmore Hotel, is 
one of the first for a process that would take 
care of all garbage, not just part of it. 

So far, individual industries, under pres- 
sure from environmentalists who are con- 
cerned about the growing mounds of waste, 
have tended to concentrate on salvage drives 
to recover just thelr own products that be- 
come waste. 

These were piecemeal salvage drives—the 
Boy Scouts for example, bringing back old 
bottles. Gradually, it became evident that 
such drives were not going to be enough to 
solve the waste problem. 

The recycling operation proposed by the 
Aluminum Association would be a $15-million 
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pilot plant that could handle 500 tons of 
garbage a day, about the amount produced 
by a community of 175,000 to 200,000 people. 

The Aluminum Association would not ac- 
tually build the plant. Rather, it hopes that 
its engineering studies showing that such 
a plant could allow a community to make a 
profit out of its garbage will spur others 
into action. 

The plant itself would need no new tech- 
nology because it combines existing processes 
to grind up garbage, ranging from potato 
peels to old refrigerators, and then separate 
it into its valuable components, 

Any material that could not be recycled 
into a raw material, such as plastics or some 
paper. would be burned to generate steam 
or electricity. 

The aluminum industry is pushing the 
plan because aluminum is worth $200 a ton 
as Scrap, Or more than ten times as much as 
paper or glass, The aluminum industry rea- 
sons that if a community wants to make 
more profit out of its garbage it will en- 
courage its citizens to use more things like 
aluminun cans and other aluminum pack- 


aging. 

Richard D. Waughan, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Solid Waste Management, who 
was at the news conference yesterday, praised 
the recycling concept. But he said that alum- 
inum prices could become depressed if col- 
lections were stepped up significantly. 

David P. Reynolds, vice president of Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, said, however, that 
his industry would buy all the aluminum 
that could be collected at the $200-a-ton 
price. 

KRETCHMER SOUGHT LAW 

The legislation allowing plastic and paper 
bags that was signed by the Mayor had been 
sought by Jerome Kretchmer, the city’s Act- 
ing Sanitation Commissioner. 

Mr. Kretchmer, who was at the ceremony, 
said tests had shown that when bags were 
used instead of metal cans there was less 
litter, fewer litter fires, a substantial reduc- 
tion in flies and a 20 percent increase in 
productivity of sanitationmen. 

Also at the ceremony was John J. DeLury, 
president of the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s 
Association, who warmly endorse the bag 
legislation, He said it was the only issue on 
which “we had a unanimous decision by 
11,000 sanitationmen.” He cautioned, how- 
ever. that the bags would have to be picked 
up from the sidewalks before they were kicked 
open by small boys. 

The bags, which must meet tougher 
strength standards than for those that have 
been generally offered for sale so far, are ex- 
pected to be in the stores as early as this 
week. Approved bags will carry a drawing of 
& hand with the thumb and forefinger form- 
ing the letter “C.” 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: AN UNTARNISH- 
ABLE RECORD OF SERVICE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, at the first 
of this month, this Nation’s esteemed 
FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, observed 
his 76th birthday and the onset of his 
47th year of dedicated public service. 
Some newspaper columnists, politicians 
and other self-styled critics used the 
occasion to level criticism in Mr. Hoover’s 
direction with some even calling for his 
resignation. To me, it seems far more 
appropriate at this time to focus atten- 
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tion on Mr. Hoover’s outstanding record 
and to thank him for his continued ef- 
forts in preserving the Nation’s peace 
and safety. 

A recent newspaper editorial praising 
Mr. Hoover’s record of service was head- 
lined: “J. Rock of Gibraltar Hoover.” 
Such a billing is appropriate: During the 
years in which he has molded the world’s 
most efficient law enforcement agency, 
Mr. Hoover has been acclaimed for his 
unalterable adherence to the principles 
of objectivity, honesty and fairness. In 
taking the directorship of the FBI 46 
years ago, his first acts eliminated fa- 
voritism and corruption in the then small 
and inept agency. Since that time, Mr. 
Hoover has battled domestic subversives 
who would resort to violence to alter our 
form of Government. He has faced the 
problems of skyrocketing crime, and at 
76, he remains active and vigorous, fully 
directing his agency. 

I am sure many of my colleagues join 
me in wishing Mr. Hoover well in his 
continuing years of service to the Nation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent disclosures of mercury contamina- 
tion in tuna and swordfish should con- 
vince the remaining skeptics in our Na- 
tion of the very real threat posed by en- 
vironmental pollution. For the first time, 
ecology became an immediate and critical 
concern to all Americans—not just a 
matter for another day in smog-choked 
cities or dying harbors. It touched our 
lives closer than ever before, and the 
evidence stared down at us from super- 
market shelves across the Nation. 

Less dramatic incidents occur regu- 
larly, but with considerably less public 
outcry. They occur for one simple rea- 
son: there are, as yet, no standards to 
regulate the dumping of waste products 
in our waters. This cannot continue. 

I am introducing two measures which 
will go a long way toward solving this 
problem. The first will provide for the 
orderly regulation of dumping into the 
coastal waters of the United States; the 
second, for the creation of a standing 
Committee on Environment in the House 
of Representatives. 

At present, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, by authority of the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1899, has the respon- 
sibility to set standards for the dumping 
of waste materials in our navigable wa- 
ters. In the early years, they concen- 
trated solely on activities that would 
impede navigation. In recent times, they 
have been directed to consider as well 
their effect on the wildlife and ecology 
of the area. 

Yet, in one 15-mile stretch off the 
Atlantic coast they granted permission 
for the dumping of 35 pounds of mer- 
cury, 750 pounds of beryllium, 1,000 gal- 
lons of sulfuric acid, and hundreds of 
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gallons of other dangerous chemicals. 
The Army Corps of Engineers is simply 
not taking this matter seriously. 

And it is a serious matter. The coast- 
line of the United States, including the 
Great Lakes, is 99,613 miles long. Seven- 
ty-five percent of our population lives in 
the 30 States that comprise the coastal 
zone. Forty-five percent of our urban 
population lives in coastal counties. 
Twenty-five percent of our entire popu- 
lation lives within 50 miles of the coast. 
As you can see, the pollution of our 
oceans directly affects more than 150 
million people in this country. 

Our scientists tell us that the oceans 
hold the key to our survival. We hear 
that our food supply may eventually 
come in greater proportion from the 
ocean than from the land. As a source 
of oxygen and industrial minerals, the 
oceans are of crucial importance to our 
future existence. 

But, if dumping continues unregulated, 
there is a real danger that our coastal 
waters will be irreversibly damaged for 
many generations. Nature has a tremen- 
dous capacity to recover from the abuses 
of pollution—but only up to a certain 
point. We are stretching that capacity 
too far and too fast. We are approaching 
the breaking point. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a nationwide 
program to prevent the pollution of our 
oceans and Great Lakes, and we partic- 
ularly need to restore those areas where 
dumping has already caused serious 
harm. That is the purpose of the bill 
I have introduced. 

Persons wishing to dump will be re- 
quired to prove that their materials do 
not endanger the natural environment of 
the area. Up to now the burden of proof 
rested on the Government alone. It is 
high time that this expense be borne by 
the private concern, not the taxpayer. 

Strict standards will be set for dump- 
ing, and violators will be subject to fines 
as high as $10,000. All Americans must 
realize that this is a matter of the ut- 
most urgency—a matter of survival. If 
we continue to allow indiscriminate 
dumping into our coastal waters, not 
only will we seriously endanger our own 
lives, but we will have to spend billions 
more to clean up the mess. We may even 
go beyond the point of being able to 
correct our mistakes. That is not my idea 
of sound policy. I urge that this bill re- 
ceive the immediate attention it truly 
deserves, so that we may begin at once 
the crucial effort to restore our natural 
surroundings. 

For the same reason, I ask my col- 
leagues to pass the second measure I 
have introduced; the measure to create 
a standing Committee on Environment 
in the House of Representatives. 

The proposed committee will deal with 
air pollution, water pollution, solid waste 
disposal, herbicides, and pesticides. It 
will have full legislative authority to re- 
port bills to the floor, and it will have 
the benefit of a professional staff whose 
primary concern would be environmen- 
tal legislation. 

Of course, there are already commit- 
tees with jurisdiction over these prob- 
lems. But that is precisely the issue: 
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there are too many such committees. 
Rarely, have they been able to provide 
the concerted effort so necessary to solve 
the crisis of our environment. Too often, 
our approach has been fragmented—with 
considerable loss of time and efficiency. 
The various environmental threats we 
face are closely related to one another, 
and they demand a concerted attack by 
the Congress. Just as an army must be 
tightly coordinated to face a military 
threat, so too, Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
must have the advantage of unity, if it is 
ever to win the war on pollution. Our 
survival as a people depends on it. 


TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am honored to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee, Mr. MIL- 
LER, and other concerned members of 
the committee in sponsoring legislation 
establishing an Office of Technology As- 
sessment. 

This concept is not a novel one; 
neither is this proposal. The delibera- 
tions which gave rise to it have spanned 
the last 5 years. Countless committee 
meetings have been held, numerous ad- 
visory panels and public seminars have 
been convened, and two comprehensive 
sets of congressional hearings have been 
conducted. All have pointed up the same 
need: If science and technology is to be 
productively utilized and guided in the 
future, Congress must be provided with 
an organized method of gathering, or- 
ganizing, and utilizing relevant informa- 
tion regarding the effects of science and 
technology upon man and nature. 

This need is a relatively new one in 
point of time. It is new because until 
recently, scientific advances occurred in- 
frequently and without conscious antici- 
pation of their long-range effects on so- 
ciety. Man could afford to look upon the 
acivities of scientists with some com- 
placency. Innovations came slowly. They 
were put to use in a relatively leisurely 
fashion. Their side effects developed at 
a sufficiently modest pace so as to allow 
society to adjust to them without undue 
stress or strain. 

All this has changed, however. It is 
history. Man has learned some critical 
lessons. He has learned, for example, that 
the advancement of knowledge does not 
automatically improve the human con- 
dition. He has learned that society can 
no longer blindly adopt scientific dis- 
coveries and technological advancements 
on the assumption there will be ample 
time to iron out any bugs. He has learned 
that although science and technology 
have brought western civilization to 
heights undreamed of by ancient man, 
science and technology have also com- 
bined to create certain significant social 
and economic problems. 


Paradoxically, where science and 
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technology have expanded man’s prob- 
lems, it may take more scientific under- 
standing and more technological ad- 
vancement to surmount them. A cure 
for the pollution of rivers by detergents 
is the use of nonpolluting detergents. A 
cure for bad Federal program design is 
better Federal program design. 

I am confident science and technol- 
ogy can continue to be modern man’s 
horn of plenty, but only if they are 
guided in directions that are consistent 
with the public and national interest. 
To facilitate this process, to provide a 
device by which these twin engines of 
progress can be harnessed for the good 
of man, I propose that an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment be established. I 
make this proposal because in my view, 
technology assessment is a vital neces- 
sity. During the past few years, man 
has used technology to dominate nature. 
But in the absence of rational planning 
and guidance, technology may well 
eventually dominate man. 

Mr. Speaker, the only constant fea- 
ture of life in this, the latter third of 
the 20th century, is change. Thus, prob- 
ably few human institutions will continue 
as they are for another half century. If 
they are not changed in response to the 
problems of today, they may well be 
changed to avoid the problems of to- 
morrow. 

The future will surely bring wide- 
spread alterations in everything from 
our styles of living to our philosophies of 
man, But, will the future unfold on a 
world where individual freedom and 
democracy prevails? Will it unfold on 
a nightmare like George Orwell’s 1984? 
Or will it unfold on a postnuclear waste- 
land dotted with grotesque monuments 
to the folly of man? 

The decisions of science policy and 
the acts of legislative leadership during 
the next few years will significantly de- 
termine the answers to these future pos- 
sibilities. This is why Congress needs 
the best possible information upon 
which to base its enactments. This is 
why Congress needs an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. 


REPORT ON COMMITTEE STAFFING 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the text of 
a report to my constituents on the sub- 
ject of committee staffing: 


A shocking act of political perfidy marred 
the opening of the 92nd Congress last week. 

After passing the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 with great fanfare last fall, 
the Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives voted to repeal one of its ma- 
jor reform provisions before it could take 
effect. 

At Issue was the question of providing 
minority members of House committees an 
allocation of funds for the employment of 
committee staff members who would work 
for the minority, In the past, this arrange- 
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ment has been left to the discretion of the 
committee chairmen. Some have been gen- 
erous in providing minority staff assistants, 
but more have refused to do so, 

Last fall, when some of the polls indicated 
the possibility that Republicans would be- 
come the majority party in 1971, the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress embraced as a reform 
provision an amendment to the House rules 
providing for the employment of one-third of 
committee professional staff members by the 
minority. Republicans, in the minority for 
most of 40 years, welcomed the decision, and 
it became law in the glow of bi-partisan re- 
form. 

As everyone knows, the polls were wrong 
and the Democrats retained their majority. 
Almost their first official act was the repeal 
of the minority staffing section of the reor- 
ganization law. It no longer served their 
purpose. Indeed, one chairman frankly stated 
that it would cost the jobs of three or four 
of his long-time patronage employees. 

Too often, it seems to me, our reformers 
seem to think that men’s natures and men’s 
motivations will change if the rules are 
changed. This should be a lesson in practical 
politics, indicating the futility of some of 
our reform efforts when a sincere desire for 
reform is lacking. 


HANFORD REACTOR SHUTDOWN 
MUST BE REVERSED 


HON. MIKE McCORMACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s proposed budget for fiscal 
1972 calls for the immediate deactivation 
of the two operating nuclear reactors at 
Hanford, Wash—‘“K” reactor and “N” 
reactor. There are no budgeted funds for 
operation or closedown of these reactors 
in the 1972 budget. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has been directed to initiate 
deactivation procedures at once with 
present operating funds so that opera- 
tion of both reactors will be terminated 
by the end of the current fiscal year. The 
reactors were shut down this morning. 

The President’s plan, if carried out, 
will have a catastrophic effect on the 
thousands of scientists, technologists, 
and craftsmen and their families in the 
Hanford area; on the brainpower pool 
which will be so desperately needed for 
research in advanced power reactor 
technology during the decade; and on 
the availability of electric power pres- 
ently being supplied to the residents and 
industries of the Northwest through the 
Northwest power pool. There obviously 
will be a loss of plutonium production 
for the Defense Establishment. 

I cannot really believe that the Presi- 
dent understood the implications of his 
budget recommendation with respect to 
Hanford. 

The loss of plutonium produced by 
these two reactors for the Defense De- 
partment may be significant. This infor- 
mation is, of course, classified, and can- 
not be discussed here. 

The impact on an already depressed 
community where unemployment is now 
near 11 percent—it is much higher in 
much of the rest of Washington State— 
cannot be overestimated. The thousands 
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of scientists, technologists, and skilled 
craftsmen who have partially paid 
mortgages on their homes, and children 
in school in the Hanford area, will be 
forced onto unemployment rolls and will 
be forced to seek new jobs in communi- 
ties hundreds or thousands of miles 
away. 

It is estimated that approximately 
5,000 jobs will be lost in the Hanford area 
and that unemployment may reach 30 
percent. 

Aside from the personal tragedy in- 
volved in this sort of abrupt loss of in- 
come, the damage to the Nation will be 
even greater. These men and women con- 
stitute one of the finest brainpower pools 
for nuclear research and operation on 
earth. They will be desperately needed 
during the coming decade for research 
in advanced power reactor technology, 
which is almost certain to be carried out 
at Hanford. It seems to me that one must 
weigh the cost of continuing this pro- 
gram against the consequences of termi- 
nating it at this time in terms of the 
national interest, as well as the interest 
of these scientists and their families. 

Deactivating the dual-purpose “N” re- 
actor would, in addition to causing a loss 
of plutonium production, remove 800,000 
kilowatts of electric power from the 
northwest power pool. The Congress has 
had no opportunity to evaluate the im- 
pact of this power loss on the economy of 
the West. It is obvious that certain basic 
industries, such as aluminum reduction, 
would lose power now available to them. 
The loss of employment and production 
in these industries scattered throughout 
the West has not been determined. Both 
unemployment and production loss 
would be serious in certain areas. The 
loss of 800,000 kilowatts of power will 
affect the amount of power available to 
California and the Southwest during 
their peak load periods this summer. The 
impact of this situation has not been 
appraised by Congress. 

It has been projected that without 
the power currently being produced by 
“N” reactor, there will be a 300-kilowatt 
deficit of electricity in the northwest 
power pool during the winter of 1971- 
72 if all other factors are ideal and if 
the winter is warm. In the event of a 
severe cold winter and/or reduced river 
flow, this deficit could be much more se- 
vere. John Nassikas, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, speaking in 
Richland, Wash., in 1970, was critical of 
the low reserve of power in the North- 
west at that time, assuming the produc- 
tion of “N” reactor would be continuing. 

The unilateral and deliberate with- 
drawal of 800,000 kilowatts from the 
northwest power pool at this time, and 
without consulting the Congress, is ut- 
terly unthinkable. 

In view of the reasons stated above, I 
am convinced that it is in the interest 
of the Nation, as well as the Northwest, 
that the President’s budget recommenda- 
tion with respect to deactivating the 
Hanford reactors not be implemented 
until the Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate its consequences. 

As a matter of record, Mr. Speaker, 
“N” reactor at Hanford, if it had not 
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been shut down today, would have pro- 
duced by Sunday night next, the 31st of 
January, 533 million kilowatt-hours of 
electricity during this month of January. 
This is more electricity than has ever 
been produced by any nuclear power re- 
actor on earth. It is power that stabilizes 
the northwest power pool in the winter 
and provides firm power for the demands 
of the Southwest in the summer. 

I call upon the President now to with- 
draw his order for the immediate shut- 
down and deactivation of “N” reactor. 
The impending energy crisis faced by all 
areas of this Nation is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. This is no time to throw 
away the production of the largest nu- 
clear power reactor on earth. 


REVENUE SHARING IS ESSENTIAL 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr, HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week President Nixon formally an- 
nounced that revenue sharing would be 
one of the six major objectives of his 
administration in the coming year. 

I congratulate the President for his 
strong support of the revenue sharing 
concept and eagerly await the full de- 
tails of his plan. Revenue sharing is ab- 
solutely essential for the States, cities, 
and towns in this country. Without it, 
some will go bankrupt or cut back on es- 
sential services and the ensuing fiscal 
chaos is neither tolerable nor necessary. 

The President and many Senators, 
Representatives, Governors, mayors, and 
State and local officials support revenue 
sharing. But revenue sharing is not lim- 
ited to elected officials alone. The Gal- 
lup poll conducted on January 9 and 10 
found that 77 percent of the public sup- 
ports the concept of revenue sharing, 
with only 14 percent expressing opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, Gallup has polled the 
American public on this subject for over 
4 years. As early as January 1987, 70 per- 
cent of those polled favored revenue shar- 
ing. It is obvious that a clear majority 
of the American people, favor this plan. 
Hearings must be held on the legisla- 
tion—and not with intent of “killing” 
the bill. Revenue sharing is the best 
solution to the financial problems be- 
setting the States. It has been said that 
“nothing can stop an idea whose time 
has come.” The time for revenue shar- 
ing has come. 

The Boston Globe published the re- 
sults of the poll on January 24. I would 
like to include the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Tax SHARING WINS BROAD PUBLIC SUPPORT 
GALLUP POLL 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Although President 
Nixon’s plan to share Federal income tax 
receipts with state and local governments 
may face rough sledding in Congress, the 
concept has the overwhelming support of the 
American people. 
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A Gallup survey of the nation’s adults 
conducted Jan. 9-10 finds 77 percent of the 
public in support of the concept of revenue 
sharing, with only 14 percent expressing op- 
position. Nine percent do not express an 
opinion. 

Public support for the revenue sharing 
idea has reached its highest point to date, 
with the percentage in favor up six points 
from a year ago. 

Favorable reaction to the concept cuts 
across party lines, with large majorities of 
rank-and-file Democrats (77 percent), Re- 
publicans (81 percent), and Independents (73 
percent) in favor of the plan. 

In Friday’s State of the Union message, 
the President made a strong plea for revenue 
sharing. The plan would return a small per- 
centage of Federal income tax receipts to 
state and local governments. This would rep- 
resent a basic shift from the present prac- 
tice of rigidly allocated Federal grants to 
states and municipalities for welfare, hos- 
pitals, housing, highways and other pro- 


The idea of revenue sharing was first ad- 
vanced in 1964 by Walter Heller, then chair- 
man of President Johnson’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

In the latest survey, a total of 1502 adults 
were interviewed in person in more than 
300 scientifically selected areas of the na- 
tion Jan, 9-10. The folowing question has 
been asked of representative samples of the 
nation's adults five times during the last 
four years to determine attitudes on revenue 
sharing: 

It has been suggested that 3 percent of 
the money which Washington collects in 
Federal income taxes be returned to the 
states and local governments to be used by 
these states and local governments as they 
see fit. Do you favor or oppose this idea? 

(The 3 percent figure in the question is 
based on plans that had been proposed prior 
to President Nixon's State of the Union mes- 


The latest results and four-year trend fol- 
low: 


TAX SHARING 

January 1967—70 percent favor plan; 18 
percent oppose plan; 12 percent had no 
opinion. 

April 1967—70 percent favor plan; 15 per- 
cent oppose plan; 15 percent had no opinion. 

July 1967—72 percent favor plan; 17 per- 
cent oppose plan; 11 percent had no opinion. 

January 1969—71 percent favor plan; 17 
percent oppose plan; 12 percent had no 
opinion. 

Latest—77 percent favor plan; 14 percent 
oppose plan; and 9 percent had no opinion. 

The thinking of the man-in-the-street is 
indicated by the following comments. 

“Housing, road construction, education— 
problems like these—are really all local prob- 
lems. I can’t see why the Federal govern- 
ment has to get involved with huge programs 
that often don't work.” This was the view 
of a 36-year-old tax appraiser. 

A middle-aged laboratory technician com- 
mented: “I'm against the idea of revenue 
sharing until I see rigid guidelines as to how 
the money is to be spent. The possibility of 
state and local corruption could greatly in- 
crease with all that money to be used.” 

Congressional proponents of revenue shar- 
ing argue that the program would halt the 
increasing centralization of power In Wash- 
ington. Others support the idea in the be- 
lief that state and local governments are 
closer to the social and economic problems 
for which money is needed. 

Opponents of the plan in Congress believe 
that state governments are no more likely 
to be efficient in dealing with social and ecò- 
nomic problems than the Federal govern- 
ment has been. 

Gallup Poll editors sought the views of 
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mayors of 20 large cities in the nation on the 
subject of tax sharing. The mayors inter- 
viewed were in general agreement that any- 
thing to help the cities, would be welcome, 
but some expressed concern that the money 
might not get to the cities that need it most 
because of state and local “red tape.” 

The views of Mayor William J. Ensign of 
Toledo, O., typify the attitudes of many of 
the urban mayors contacted: 

“Any means by which some of the local 
money now going to Washington can be re- 
turned to our cities and states would be 
welcome relief. The President’s proposal 
sounds good, but I would like to see a lot 
more cash and much less conversation. 

“Cities, such as Toledo, cannot survive un- 
der their present financing formulas. A rev- 
enue sharing plan, minus the usual strings 
and red tape, could mean the difference be- 
tween satisfactory municipal services (po- 
lice, fire, sanitation) and continued munic- 
ipal problems.” 


GALLAGHER REINTRODUCES RESO- 
LUTION FOR SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON PRIVACY, HUMAN VALUES, 
AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I reintroduce a resolution to establish a 
Select Committee here in the House of 
Representatives on what I believe to be 
one of the most important, and most 
overlooked areas of concern to the Con- 
gress. Mr. Frank Horton of New York, 
Mr. Stoney Yates of Illinois, Mr. JOHN 
MuRrPHY of New York, and Mr. EDWARD 
Kocu of New York, join me today as 
cosponsors. 

For 6 years I have been conducting 
my privacy studies within the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
and while we have been effective in the 
major investigations we have pursued— 
psychological testing, the computer, and 
the National Data Bank, initiating con- 
gressional concern with the credit re- 
porting industry, and the threatening 
expansion of giving behavior modifica- 
tion drugs to grammar schoolchildren— 
I believe the time has come for the House 
to recognize the magnitude of the task 
we face and to form a Select Committee 
with major support. 

One area which we were forced to give 
only the most cursory attention to was 
the Federal funding for programs to 
identify young men who had the XYY 
chromosome, allegedly a creator of anti- 
social activity. The disclosure of the dan- 
gerous aspects of this program was large- 
ly the work of Miss Diane Bauer of the 
Washington Daily News who disclosed 
that young men thus identified in the 
preliminary research phase were not to 
be protected against having their names 
released into the criminal justice system 
and that consent forms were not re- 
quired from the parents or guardians. 

When the information was brought to 
my attention, I issued several statements 
about the question of preordained doom 
for young men based on the incredibly 
shallow supporting knowledge which ex- 
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ists. The facts now show that my 
doubts were based on substantially ac- 
curate independent scientific opinion. I 
attach at the end of my statement today 
a news item from the Christian Science 
Monitor of December 2, 1970. This ar- 
ticle reports a British conference which 
debunks the entire idea of proceedings 
with our present state of knowledge to 
brand young men as potential criminals. 
It further discloses something I had not 
realized: abortions have been based on 
such genetic garbage. 

As in so many cases, we are tampering 
with the basic physical makeup of hu- 
man beings and doing unknown, prob- 
ably untold, harm to future generations 
of people. 

As in the matter of giving drugs to alter 
schoolchildren’s behavior and the late, 
unlamented proposal of Dr. Arnold Hut- 
schnecker to test every 6- to 8-year-old 
in the Nation for possible future criminal 
behavior, to cite just two additional ex- 
amples, the privacy study’s original in- 
sights were correct. Just 1 week after 
my hearing of September 29, 1970, into 
the drug issue, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare announced that 
a “blue ribbon” panel would be convened 
to discuss the issues we had raised, and 
the day after I had announced I was 
considering hearings, HEW reported un- 
favorably on the Hutschnecker plan and 
it was dropped. 

However, Mr. Speaker, because my 
privacy study has not as yet become a 
major part of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations ambit, plans have 
gone forward which radically alter the 
cohesiveness of American society and 
which pollute the political atmosphere 
just as much as more tangible tech- 
nologies have polluted our natural 
atmosphere. 

At the risk of redundancy, let me 
elaborate on that point. I believe there 
is a campaign against the human spirit 
being waged here in the United States. 
Its loci of power are diverse: academic 
circles, the military industrial complex, 
the medical educational complex, Fed- 
eral, State and local bureaucracies, pri- 
vate industry, and last but not least, a 
Congress which is unprepared to cope 
with an influx of data. I would ask my 
colleagues in the House how many times 
you have voted for authorized and appro- 
priated funds for projects which you 
were vaugely uneasy about but which you 
just did not have the expertise and solid 
data to question, My point is that all the 
power, all the experts, all the funds are 
on the side of those who wish to see short 
range success of a narrowly defined mis- 
sion and we here in the Congress, whose 
concern it should be to evaluate long 
range effects on human values and demo- 
cratic institutions, spend next to nothing 
on keeping ourselves relevant. 

This is the basic reason why I have 
offered again a resolution to establish a 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values and Democratic Institutions. We 
here in the House are particularly vul- 
nerable to failures in Federal policy for 
we must go to the people every two years. 
Yet, those who create many of the pro- 
grams which cast so much discredit on 
the American government are buried 
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deeply within the middle, almost mind- 
less stretches of the bureaucracy and 
they are seldom if ever, identified or held 
accountable. The glacial indifference of 
these structures was well criticized when 
James Farmer left his position at HEW, 
but the problem far exceeds one man’s 
frustrations and disillusionments. It is in 
the process of destroying the trust the 
governed must have in those who govern. 
It is fracturing the fragile interrelation- 
ships between citizens and their leaders 
and it will, in my opinion, ultimately lead 
to anarchy and its handmaiden, dictator- 
ship, 

Naturally, no such select committee as 
I propose could ameliorate all the malaise 
which so obviously grips America. But I 
think it will show that we are serious 
about what Americans are serious about: 
the deteriorating quality of life. I recent- 
ly keynoted a conference on the com- 
puter and the data bank society in Lon- 
don. and the headline of the article from 
the Sunday Times of November 22, 1970, 
which I will insert at the end of my re- 
marks, sums up what I believe to be the 
basic purpose of my proposed select com- 
mittee. It is headlined, ‘‘Self-Protection 
in the Age of Aquariums.” Truly, the Age 
of Aquarius is going to be the Age of 
Aquariums in which every action takes 
place in a fishbowl and unless we take 
steps to protect ourselves, all the good 
we have done here in the Congress will 
be drowned in a cataract of disenchant- 
ment. For those who wish a much more 
complete discussion of my concerns, a 
full treatment of these themes appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 115, 
part 26, pp. 34942-34946. 

I would urge my colleagues to join with 
me by cosponsoring the resolution. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the text of the resolu- 
tion and the two news reports referred 
to earlier in the Recor at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the development of technology is 
advancing at an unparalleled rate of speed 
and is rapidly coming to affect every level 
of American life; and 

Whereas the operations of industry and 
Government are coming more and more to 
rely on highly sophisticated computer tech- 
nology to assist them in their operations; 
ani 

Whereas the full significance and the ef- 
fects of technology on society and on the op- 
erations of industry and Government are 
largely unknown; and 

Whereas computers and other technologi- 
cal innovations aid in the gathering and 
centralization of massive information of all 
kinds on individuals and, consequently, call 
into question the effect of technology on the 
right of privacy; and 

Whereas Congress needs £ committee ready 
and abte to evaluate the effects of technology 
on the operations of Government, on the 
democratic institutions and processes basic 
to the Unitec States, and on the basic human 
and civil rights of our citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be known as the Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions to be composed of 
nine Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership cf 
the committee shall be filled in the rame 
manner in which the origina: appointment 
was made. 
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The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the development and prolifer- 
ation of technology in American society, in- 
cluding the role and effectiveness of com- 
puter technology in the operations of indus- 
try and Government, the consequences of 
using computers to solve questions which 
traditionally have been addressed without 
the assistance of computers and other ma- 
chines, and the effects of technology and 
machines on democratic institutions and 
processes. The committee shall also study the 
use of computers and other technical instru- 
ments in gathering and centralizing infor- 
mation on individuals and the effect of such 
activity on the human and civil rights. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, including 
any Commonwealth or possession thereof 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that reither the committee nor any sub- 
committee thereof may sit while the House 
is meeting unless special leave to sit shall 
have been obtained from the House. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec. 2, 1970] 
BIOLOGISTS DEBUNK CRIMINAL GENE 
(By Robert C. Cowen) 

Lonpon.—Geneticists feel embarrassed by 
the so-called “criminal” chromosome. 

It is a human genetic factor that recently, 
and falsely, was thought to make its posses- 
sor criminally inclined. 

This notion was introduced in American 
courts as an indication of criminal “in- 
sanity.” It has been used, in Britain at least, 
as reason for abortion of unborn children. 

All of this was the result of an erroneous 
conclusion drawn from bad statistics. 

Now geneticists are concerned lest people 
again be improperly stigmatized as “abnor- 
mal” on equally hazy genetic grounds as 
medical centers build up files on the genetic 
background of adults and children. 

This is one of the dangers cited at a meet- 
ing here on the social implications of biol- 
ogy, a meeting convened by the British So- 
ciety for Social Responsibility in Science. 

In this instance, the “criminal” chromo- 
some story provided an archetypal example. 

Chromosomes are objects seen within 
bodily cells which carry the blueprint of how 
the body is constructed. Some of them de- 
termine sex. Thus a female usually has two 
so-called “X” chromosomes. A male has one 
X and one called “Y.” 

Occasionally, extra sex chromosomes turn 
up. In the case in point, males have an 
extra Y—the “criminal” chromosome. 

Studies mace over the past five years at 
certain penal and mental institutions indi- 
cated what seemed an abnormally high per- 
centage of males with the XYY chromosome 
red emong Inmates. This was taken as evi- 
dence that the extra Y inclined its possessors 
toward aggressive criminality. 
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As experts pointed out at the meeting, 
geneticists now consider such a conclusion 
scientific rubbish. It was drawn without any 
knowledge of or reference to the proportion 
of XYY males in the “normal” population. 
It was drawn with no knowledge whatsoever 
of how the extra Y chromosome actually 
does manifest itself in bodily structure or 
human behavior. Finding this out would take 
massive research, which has scarcely begun 
to be tackled. 

Yet invalid as the concept of the “crimi- 
nal” chromsome may have been, it had begun 
to be used publicly as a criterion for judg- 
ing people. This, said Prof. Geoffrey Beale of 
Edinburgh University, has shocked geneti- 
cists. They just had not been aware of what 
the social consequences could be when they 
relased socially sensitive research informa- 
tion. 

While valid as research, the XYY studies 
were no basis for social decisions. Scientists, 
he said, must exercise more control over how 
much information is released to the public. 


MEDICAL DATA PILING UP 


He added that he is particularly concerned 
about the data some medical centers now 
gather and record about the chromosome sets 
of new born babies and adults. “Who is to 
have access to these data?” he asked. “How 
are they to be used?” There must be strin- 
gent safeguards to make sure that the data 
are not used to label people. 

Dr. R. C. Edwards of Cambridge University 
picked up this point, too. He pointed out 
that genetic studies are made of unborn 
children. Decisions then are sometimes made 
on whether or not to abort the fetus. In 
other words, he said, unborn children are 
being judged unfit to live on genetic grounds 
that are often poorly understood. Here, he 
said, both biology and society “are on very 
thin ground.” 

Dr. S. Lal, an official of the British So- 
ciety for Social Responsibility in Science, 
asked Dr. Edwards, “why label people as 
anomalous? ... Why start eliminating peo- 
ple in the womb on the basis of social need 
for certain genetic constitutions? Doesn't 
this violate the concept of individual worth 
and sanctity,” he asked. 

Dr. Edwards replied that he is specifically 
concerned about this. Labeling people as 
“anomalous” because they possess the XYY 
chromosome set has been a warning. There 
are many XYYs walking around today who 
are perfectly normal, he said. 


[From the Sunday Times, Nov. 22, 1970] 
SELF-PROTECTION IN THE AGE OF AQUARIUMS 
(By John Fryer) 

The computer, which the public once 
feared would quickly gobble up their jobs, 
has now assumed a much more sinister 
threat: as a machine keeping a watchful eye 
on their lives. But, paradoxically, it is now 
not the public that is so concerned, but the 
men who are actually running the com- 
puters. So much so that they have jointly 
called on the Government to act. 

Fifty of Britain's leading computer men, 
plus a similar number of academics and civil 
servants, met in London last week to discuss 
what is being called the Data Bank Society. 
Data banks are stores of electronically-con- 
trolled information files whch can give a 
rundown on a person's history in a matter 
of seconds. It was little wonder that the 
conference, called by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, saw them as a step to- 
wards George Orwell's 1984. 

There is already evidence of what they can 
do. Like the case of the American General, 
wounded five times in Vietnam, who found 
his name listed In a data bank operated by 
the U.S. Army as a possible anti-war pro- 
tester. It came as a surprise to him, and 
indeed the army, for he had previously been 
recalled from Vietnam for fighting so hard 
that too many of his men were getting killed. 
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The army later discovered that the Gen- 
eral’s name had found its way into the data 
bank after a junior soldier jokingly wrote it 
on the subscription form for an “under- 
ground” newspaper. But it is “mistakes” 
such as these that a growing section of Brit- 
ain’s computer industry fear could get out 
of hand. 

Data banks already exist here: the Giro 
and motor licensing authorities both have 
them. Next year the police and social serv- 
ices hope to switch on similar systems. 

If the police, social services and inland 
reyenue could all feed information into a 
central data bank, so the argument runs, it 
would then be possible to build up a com- 
plete profile of a person from birth. 

An American Congressman, Cornelius Gal- 
lagher, told the conference that in 1966 a 
plan was unearthed for a “hook up" between 
@ number of government departments. It 
had been arranged behind the scenes by the 
permanent officials and, according to Galla- 
gher, even the President did not know until 
the late stages what was going on. The plan 
has now been shelved. 

Gallagher sees the problem of data banks 
intertwined with the growing menace of 
electronic surveillance equipment, such as 
bugging and wiretapping devices. This, he 
says, could lead us into the “Age of Aquar- 
iums, in which every action takes place in a 
fishbowl.” 

Britain, Gallagher assures, is about three 
years behind America. But surveillance sys- 
tems here are already being built up. There 
are at least 1,000 private detective agencies 
in Britain, as well as personal dossiers on em- 
ployees, and blacklists of bad debtors. A 
Parliamentary Committee is investigating 
how much this affects the privacy of the in- 
dividual. 

So where does this leave Britain’s computer 
men? The NCCL was obviously surprised by 
the response to the conference, which in- 
cluded delegates from IBM, Honeywell and 
ICL. It refiected an underlying feeling 
amongst the hardware manufacturers, soft- 
ware houses and programmers themselves 
that they will be the first to face any public 
opinion backlash. In America, for instance, 
the recent blowing up of a computer by stu- 
dents is seen by sOme as an omen for the 
future. 

The industry is convinced that ultimately 
the Government will have to control data 
banks, but precisely how it cannot say. The 
delegates, however, made it clear that they 
are in business to make (albeit small) profits, 
and will not “dictate other people’s morals” 
by deciding who they should or should not 
supply with data bank equipment. 

The industry claims it can provide ade- 
quate technical safeguards on computers to 
stop “pilfering” by inquisitive civil servants 
plugging into the necessary program. John 
Hargreaves, IBM’s director of public affairs, 
Says these safeguards, including scrambling 
devices, are already available. He says: “There 
is an industrial responsibility. I believe it is 
being discharged.” 

So, it seems the ultimate decision to con- 
trol data banks must be political. But the in- 
dustry seems to be waiting for the conven- 
tional British drive of public opinion to force 
through legislation that could, for instance, 
license data bank operators. Public opinion, 
despite the NCCL’s efforts, is not yet so 
mobilized. However, it may gain strength 
soon, if, as is rumoured, Lord Crowther'’s 
committee recommends the setting up of a 
national credit data bank. 

The computer men, who have surrounded 
themselves with an esoteric shell of New- 
speak technical terms, want the public to 
know the dangers but they have difficulty 
explaining what they are. It will be sad if we 
have to wait for a British General to be clas- 
sified as a pacifist before Parliament is forced 
to face up to the problem. 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the last dec- 
ade has taught us all a number of im- 
portant lessons. The Congress would do 
well to consider in particular, however, 
the experience of the Sixties as it relates 
to the financial needs of the American 
public. I think the reading of this exper- 
ience will indicate some rather salient 
deficiencies. The first and most obvious 
deficiency has been that the flows of 
capital to consumers have waxed and 
waned at incredible rates. The early 
1960’s saw periods of almost unprece- 
dented low interest rates on home loans. 
This was followed by a period of terrible 
stringency in 1966 and 1967, which was 
repeated in 1969 and 1970. We find our- 
selves now on the threshold of this new 
decade once more with a rapid shift of 
funds to the consumer sector and a rapid 
decline in the interest rates situation, 
but with the surplus of funds in the 
hands of commercial banking institu- 
tions, a situation which has resulted, in 
large measure, from the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The second lesson that needs to be 
learned from the 1960’s is that the hous- 
ing industry is increasingly a cyclical 
activity, generally running counter to 
prevailing economic trends. Historically, 
housing activity has increased substan- 
tially during periods of economic malaise. 
However, the 1960’s saw this historical 
pattern exaggerated with housing starts 
rising and falling at precipitous rates, 
along with the attendant cost of the al- 
location, disallocation, and reallocation 
of resources. The fact that housing ac- 
tivity has fluctuated so rapidly is of 
course in like measure a function of the 
cost of money and availability of money. 
No institution has been more vulnerable 
to the flows of funds and their availabil- 
ity than the savings and loan associa- 
tions, whose activities are closely linked 
to the housing sector, and whose invest- 
ments are in the form of long-term fixed 
interest rates mortgages—which deny 
it the flexibility to adapt its portfolio 
to changing economic conditions. Hence, 
when interest rates rise rapidly, and, as 
a result, likewise the rate at which de- 
positors in savings and loans expect to 
secure payment on their accounts, sav- 
ings and loans are rickshawed by reason 
of their investments being in mortgages 
which were written at a time when rates 
were lower and which do not yield a 
sufficient timely return in an amount to 
permit the savings and loans to pay a 
competitive yield. This, of course, is part 
of the rationale for regulations—two— 
on the ceiling on interest rates. 

As we approach the 1970’s, it is evident 
that something must be done to even out 
the hills and valleys which afflict both 
the consumer in his capacity as a bor- 
rower for essential purchases and the 
savings and loan in its capacity as a 
primary home mortgage lender. Of 
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course, if both of these problems can be 
solved through a single step, it is sim- 
pler and more efficient. The proposal 
that I have advanced, calling for the 
establishment of consumer banks, is just 
such a step. These consumer banks 
would be somewhat different from the 
commercial banks. A commercial bank 
well deserves its name. Its function is 
largely to serve the mercantile sector. 
The extent to which commercial banks 
acknowledge that to be their function 
has been well evidenced during the 
1960’s. During that time, in periods of 
monetary stringency, their financial 
flows were shifted away from the con- 
sumer lending activities and toward 
lending to business and industry. The 
consumer bank, on the other hand, 
would have as its sole function servicing 
the needs of individuals and families. 
The powers that this act proposes to ex- 
tend to consumer banks would permit 
them to offer the public the full range 
of banking services required by a family. 
This change in the law is in no way in- 
tended to exclude the commercial bank 
from exercising its powers to serve con- 
sumers. It is, however, to embody the 
well-seasoned American nostrum that 
competition breeds better services, and 
what better way to encourage competi- 
tion than to establish an institution 
which, in its functions, competes with 
commercial banks in serving the public. 

The savings and loan association has 
traditionally been a family-oriented fi- 
nancial institution. Going back to their 
earliest beginnings, the associations were 
founded to help individuals to acquire 
homeownership. This is a function which 
they still play a most important role in 
performing. The act which I propose to 
the Congress today would permit the sav- 
ings and loans to continue to furnish that 
service, and also to serve the public by 
offering a broad array of services includ- 
ing checking accounts, trust services, 
small business loans, insurance, and 
credit cards. By extending the powers of 
savings and loans into these areas and 
thereby making them a consumer bank 
it would not only be possible to secure 
to the savings and loan the ability to bet- 
ter serve the American public, but it 
would also be possible to buttress the sav- 
ings and loan against the vulnerabilities 
which in the past have jeopardized its 
existence. Historically, as I have noted, 
savings and loans have suffered during 
periods of economic stringency. During 
those times the demand for home mort- 
gage loans has diminished, thus reduc- 
ing the opportunity for savings and loans 
to make profitable investments of the 
funds available. At the same time, the 
requirement for the savings and loan to 
pay competitive interest rates has in- 
creased, thus putting savings and loan 
associations in a profit squeeze. The pro- 
posal that I offer today would permit 
the savings and loan association to en- 
gage in a number of areas of activity 
which would bring it substantial profit 
centers and permit it to gird its finan- 
cial loins and thereby be better prepared 
to perform its original and still primary 
function of financing home mortgage 
lending. It is imperative that in the 
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1970’s housing activity be increased sub- 
stantially. For that goal to be obtained, 
it is necessary that increased supplies 
of funds be made available, in all sectors, 
not only in the subsidized housing area, 
but also in the market-rate housing area. 
The proposal that I offer today will sub- 
stantially strengthen savings and loans 
and thereby help assure an adequate 
flow of funds into conventional home 
mortgage lending. 

To sum up, this proposal assists in 
dealing with two very serious problems 
that were made manifest during the 
1960’s. My proposal would provide fi- 
nancial services which, it has become 
evident, are not available to consumers 
during periods of financial tightness/ 
monetary stringency. Secondly, it would 
insure to the savings and loans the via- 
bility that comes from having a broader 
economic base. It would help the sav- 
ings and loans survive in periods of tight 
money, periods which, in the past, have 
jeopardized the very existence of the 
savings and loan business. In short, my 
proposal offers better service to the 
American public, and at the same time 
offers needed support to an institution 
which has clearly demonstrated in the 
past the ability to serve well the Amer- 
ican public, both in the aggregate and as 
individuals and families. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
time a copy of the bill and a section-by- 
section summary to be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A bill to better enable savings and loan as- 
sociations to serve the public 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Consumers Bank 
Act of 1971". 

Sec. 2. Declaration of Purpose. It is the 
sense of the Congress that the needs of the 
public for financial services could be better 
served. Toward that end the following pow- 
ers are added to those presently possessed by 
the savings and loan industry. 

Sec. 3. Federal Stock Associations. 

(a) Subsection (a) of section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended— 

(1) by deleting the word “mutual” both 
times it appears therein, and 

(2) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(a)”, and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(2) An association may be chartered 
either as a mutual institution or as a cor- 
poration having capital stock. Except where 
otherwise indicated by the context, refer- 
ences in this Act to ‘associations’ refer to 
both mutual associations and stock associa- 
tions. 

“(3) In the case of a stock association, the 
capital stock shall represent the permanent 
capital of the association, subordinate to all 
other liabilities and capital of the associa- 
tion. Stock may be issued only in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Board. 

“(4) Upon the written application of a 
mutual association, the Board may permit 
the association to convert into a stock asso- 
ciation if the Board determines that— 

“(A) two-thirds of the association’s di- 
rectors have voted in favor of the proposed 
conversion; 

“(B) two-thirds of the votes cast by ac- 
count holders in person or by proxy have 
been cast in favor of the conversion at a 
meeting duly called and held not more than 
six months prior to the filing of the applica- 
tion with the Board; and 
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“(C) the conversion will be conducted 
pursuant to a plan which is approved by the 
Board as fair and equitable.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of 
section 5 of said Act is amended by de- 
leting therefrom the parenthetical expres- 
sion “(except capital stock)”. 

Sec. 4. Demand Deposits. 

(a) Subsection (b) of section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended 
by renumbering paragraph (2) as paragraph 
(3) and by adding thereto the following new 
paragraph (2): 

“(2) An association may also raise capital 
in the form of demand deposits, as author- 
ized by regulations of the Board, may issue 
Such evidences of such demand deposits as 
are so authorized and may honor requests 
for withdrawal of demand deposits in the 
form of checks or drafts or otherwise as so 
authorized. Every association that receives 
demand deposits shall establish and main- 
tain reserve balances equal to not less than 
10 per centum and not more than 22 per 
centum in the case of any association in a 
reserve city and not less than 7 per centum 
and not more than 14 per centum in the 
case of any association not in a reserve city 
of the aggregate amount of such demand 
deposits held by it, all as determined from 
time to time by the Board. Either in individ- 
ual cases or by regulation the Board, on such 
basis as it may deem reasonable and appro- 
priate in view of the character of business 
transacted by the association, may make ap- 
Plicable in reserve cities the reserve ratios 
prescribed for associations not in reserve 
cities, Such reserves shall be maintained in 
one or more of the following forms: 

(1) demand deposits in one or more Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks. 

(2) demand deposits in one or more Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

(3) demand deposits fully insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in one 
or more commercial banks. 

(4) marketable securities having unex- 
pired terms of not more than 7 years, that 
are issued or guaranteed by a pledge of the 
full faith and credit of the United States. 

(5) items in transit, as defined by the 
Board, to the extent demand deposits in the 
association are increased by such items. 

(6) coins and currency of the United 
States. 

The Board is authorized for the purposes 
of this subsection to define the terms “de- 
mand deposits” and “reserve city.” The Board 
is further authorized to suspend for a period 
not exceeding thirty days and from time to 
time to renew such suspension for periods 
not exceeding fifteen days, any reserve re- 
quirement specified in this subsection. No 
association shall, directly or indirectly, by 
any device whatsoever, pay any interest on 
any demand deposit.” 

(b) The first paragraph of section 13 of 
the Federal Reserve Act is amended by in- 
serting “or savings and loan association” im- 
mediately after “nonmember bank or trust 
company” both times those words appear 
therein. 

Sec. 5. Trust Powers. Section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act is amended by in- 
serting the following new provisions as sub- 
section (d): 

“(d) (1) The Board shall be authorized to 
grant to any association applying therefor a 
permit to act as trustee of a trust where the 
trust res at the time of appointment of the 
association as trustee does not exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars in value, and to 
act as executor, administrator, registrar of 
securities, guardian of estates, assignee, re- 
ceiver, committee of estates of lunatics or in 
any other fiduciary capacity where the 
amount to be initially administered by the 
association in any one of such capacities does 
not exceed one hundred thousand dollars in 
any individual case. 
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“(2) Associations exercising any or all of 
the powers enumerated in this subsection 
shall segregate all assets held in any fiduciary 
capacity from the general assets of the asso- 
ciation and shall keep a separate set of books 
and records showing in proper detail all 
transactions engaged in under authority of 
this subsection. The State official or body 
having supervisory authority over State- 
chartered savings and loan-type associations 
in the State may have access to reports of 
examination made by the Board insofar as 
such reports relate to the trust department 
of such association, but nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed as authorizing 
such State official or body to examine the 
books, records or assets of such association. 

“(3) No association shall receive in its trust 
department deposits of current funds subject 
to check or the deposit of checks, drafts, bills 
of exchange or other items for collection or 
exchange purposes. Funds deposited or held 
in trust by the association awaiting invest- 
ment shall be carried in a separate account 
and shall not be used by the association in 
the conduct of its business unless it shall 
first set aside in the trust department United 
States bonds or other securities approved by 
the Board, and the association is hereby au- 
thorized so to set aside such bonds or other 
securities. 

(4) In the event of the failure of such 
association the owners of the funds held in 
trust for investment shall have a lien on the 
bonds or other securities so set apart in addi- 
tion to their claims against the estate of the 
association. 

“(5) Whenever the laws of a State require 
corporations acting in a fiduciary capacity 
to deposit securities with the State authori- 
ties for the protection of private or court 
trusts, associations so acting shall be required 
to make similar deposits and securities so 
deposited shall be held for the protection of 
private or court trusts, as provided by the 
State law. Associations in such cases shall not 
be required to execute the bond usually re- 
quired of individuals if State corporations 
under similar circumstances are exempt from 
this requirement. Associations shall have 
power to execute such bond when so required 
by the laws of the State. 

“(6) In any case in which the laws of a 
State require that a corporation acting as 
trustee, executor, administrator, or in any 
capacity specified in this section, shall take 
an oath or make an affidavit, the president, 
vice president, treasurer, or trust officer of 
such association may take the necessary oath 
or execute the necessary affidavit. 

“(7) It shall be unlawful for any associa- 
tion to lend any officer, director or employee 
any funds held in trust under the powers 
conferred by this section, Any officer director 
or employee making such loan, or to whom 
such loan is made, may upon conviction be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years or may be both so fined 
and imprisoned, in the discretion of the 
court, 

“(8) In passing upon applications for per- 
mission to exercise the powers enumerated 
in this subsection, the Board may take into 
consideration the amount of capital and 
surplus of the applying association, whether 
or not such capital and surplus is sufficient 
under the circumstances of the case, the 
need of individuals in the community to be 
served and any other facts and circumstances 
that seem to it proper, and may grant or re- 
fuse the application accordingly. 

“(9) Any association desiring to surrender 
its right to exercise the powers granted under 
this subsection or to have returned to it any 
securities which it may have deposited with 
the State authorities for the protection of 
private or court trusts or for any other pur- 
pose, may file with the Board a certified copy 
of a resolution of its board of directors sig- 
nifying such desire. Upon receipt of such 
resolution, the Board, after satisfying itself 
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that such association has been relieved in 
accordance with State law of all duties as 
trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of 
stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, as- 
signee, receiver, committee of estates of 
lunatics or other fiduciary, under court, 
private or other appointments previously ac- 
cepted under authority of this subsection 
may, in its discretion, issue to such associa- 
tion a certificate certifying that such as- 
sociation is no longer authorized to exercise 
the powers granted by this subsection. Upon 
the issuance of such a certificate by the 
Board, such association (A) shall no longer 
be subject to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion or the regulations of the Board made 
pursuant thereto, (B) shall be entitled to 
have returned to it any securities which it 
may have deposited with the State author- 
ities for the protection of private or court 
trusts, and (C) shall not exercise thereafter 
any of the powers granted by this subsection 
without first applying for and obtaining a 
new permit to exercise such powers pursuant 
to the provisions of this subsection. 

“(10) The Board is authorized and em- 
powered to promulgate such regulations as 
it may deem necessary to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of this subsection and 
the proper exercise of the powers granted 
therein.” 

Sec. 6. Small Business Loans. Section 5 
of said Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new provisions as subsection (e): 

“(e) An association may make any loan 
for a business purpose in a principal amount 
not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars; 
provided, however, that to extend the por- 
tion of such a loan in excess of twenty-five 
thousand dollars has the benefit of insur- 
ance by the Small Business Administration, 
the principal amount may be increased to 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Sec: 7. Credit Cards. Section 5 of said Act 
is amended by inserting the following new 
provisions as subsection (f): 

“(f) An association may issue credit cards, 
either directly or through a corporation in 
which it has a proprietary interest, under 
such conditions as shall be provided in regu- 
lations to be issued by the Board.” 

Sec. 8. Insurance. Section 5 of said Act is 
amended by inserting the following new pro- 
visions as subsection (g) : 

“(g) Insurance. Any association may act 
as agent for any fire, life or other insurance 
company of any type authorized by the au- 
thorities of the State in which the associa- 
tion is located to do business in said State, 
by soliciting and selling insurance and col- 
lecting premiums on policies issued by such 
company; and may receive for services so 
rendered such fees or commissions as may 
be agreed upon between the association and 
the insurance company for which it may act 
as agent.” 

Sec. 9. Relettering. Section 5 of said Act is 
amended by relettering subsections (d) to 
(k) as subsections (h) to (0), respectively. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


A bill to better enable savings and loan 
associations to serve the public 
THE SAVINGS AND LOAN ACT OF 1971 

Sec. 2. Declaration of Purpose. More pub- 
lic meeds should be served by savings and 
loan associations, so the following additional 
powers are granted to such association. 

Sec. 3. Federal Stock Associations. Amends 
section 5(a) and (b) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 to authorize the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to charter Federal 
stock savings and loan associations as well 
as Federal mutual associations and to au- 
thorize that Board to permit conversion of 
a Federal mutual to a Federal stock asso- 
ciation. (Existing statutory provisions con- 
tinue in effect that authorize a State-char- 
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Federal charter which could be either mutual 
or stock under this bill; and that authorize 
& Federal association (either mutual or stock 
under this bill) to convert to a State-char- 
tered association. See section 5(i), Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933.) 

Sec. 4. Demand Deposits. Amends section 
5(b) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
to authorize Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations to accept demand deposits. Parallels 
the Federal Reserve Act in allowing Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to require reserves 
against such deposits in the range of 10 to 
22% in reserve cities and 7 to 14% in non- 
reserve cities. Allows Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to define reserve city and de- 
mand deposits and allows it to let non- 
reserve requirements apply to associations in 
reserve cities on basis of the character of 
business transacted, Lists 6 classes of media 
in which reserves can be held; namely, de- 
mand deposits in Federal Home Loan Banks, 
Federal Reserve Banks or FDIC-insured 
banks, full faith Federal obligations matur- 
ing within 7 years, items in transit and 
U.S. coins and currency. Prohibits payment 
of interest on demand deposits. Allow Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to receive from associa- 
tions checks and other paper for exchange or 
collection. 

Sec. 5. Trust Powers. Amends section 5 
of Home Owners’ Loan Act to authorize the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to permit 
Federal savings and loan associations to ex- 
ercise full trust powers for trusts originated 
for not over $100,000. In acting upon ap- 
plications for trust powers, Board must fol- 
low same criteria used by Comptroller of the 
Currency in acting on applications for trust 
powers submitted by national banks. These 
include sufficiency of capital and surplus and 
needs of the community to be served. Other 
requirements parallel those applicable to na- 
tional banks, with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board serying as the regulatory agency 
for Federal savings and loan associations. 

Sec, 6. Small Business Loans. Amends sec- 
tion 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
to authorize Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations to make loans for business pur- 
poses up to $25,000 each (or up to $150,000 
each if the excess over $25,000 is insured by 
the Small Business Administration). 

Sec. 7. Credit Cards. Amends section 5 of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to au- 
thorize Federal Savings and loan associations 
to issue credit cards under Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board regulations. Issuance may 
be by the association directly or through a 
corporation in which it has an ownership in- 
terest. This parallels the similar authority 
extended to national banks by regulations 
issued by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sec. 8. Insurance, Amends section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to authorize 
Federal savings and loan associations to act 
as agents for any insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in the State where 
the association is located. The associations 
could solicit and sell insurance, collect pre- 
miums and receive fees from the company for 
its services. 

Sec. 9. This is a technical provision to ac- 
complish relettering of subsection numbers 
made necessary by the amendments the bill 
makes to section 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1953. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 


tered mutual association to convert to a asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


PRESIDENT’S 1972 BUDGET 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in reviewing 
the 1,112 pages of the appendix to the 
President’s budget which is the size of 
the Cleveland telephone book, I have 
found it to be a document containing 
elements of surprise and mystery. 

We have been advised that the budget 
provides an $11.6 billion deficit. If the 
estimate of the 1972 deficit is as errone- 
ous as the nonexpansionary deficit esti- 
mate of 1971, the real deficit spending 
should be in the area of $20 to $25 billion. 

Every American must be concerned 
with the manner in which a planned def- 
icit is spent. Our experience has shown 
that deficit spending can lead to full em- 
ployment and recovery—a desirable 
goal—or it may lead to accelerated in- 
flation, depression, and vastly increased 
unemployment and the resultant erosion 
of savings. 

The question which this budget poses 
is—which shali it be and where will it 
lead? 

It has always been my belief that un- 
employment could be best challenged by 
stimulating consumer spending to bring 
factories up to their capacities. At pres- 
ent, factories are at 75-percent capacity 
while unemployment is at 6 percent. 

Just before submitting this budget, the 
President—by a single stroke of his 
pen—gave all industries and corpora- 
tions an additional $3.5 to $4 billion an- 
nual tax writeoff in depreciation, in an 
effort to stimulate the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity which was already 25- 
percent idle. 

DOES THE NIXON BUDGET FOR 1972 STIMULATE 
DEMAND? 

For example, the President recom- 
mends a 6 percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits. This recommendation 
completely ignores the added inflationary 
impact of 1970—a year in which there 
was no new social security legislation. 
The elderly have a decreased spending 
and support capacity. Administration 
policies have forced new millions of our 
elderly into poverty. 

Last year Congress passed a $9.2 bil- 
lion manpower training program to pro- 
vide jobs in the public service. This was 
a clear congressional mandate resulting 
in gainful employment for millions of 
people. The allocation for this program 
would have provided a multiplier effect 
many times the Federal investment. 
Although the President vetoed this 
approach, there appears to be no alter- 
native approach in the expansionary 
budget to reach the large number of 
unemployed. 
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The budget approach increases defense 
spending by about $3 billion. 

Obviously there is no peace dividend 
from our reduced combat force and dis- 
engagement. There are indications that 
the savings in reduced American combat 
forces are being utilized to pay our way 
out of Vietnam. For the second year, we 
are paying $2.5 billion to: First, support 
Vietnamese and other free-world forces 
in support of Vietnamese forces; second, 
local forces in Laos and Thailand. 

A detailed examination of military 
procurement shows case after case of 
increased requests: 

Modification of combat aircraft— 
$269.3 million to $439 million. 

Navy auxiliaries—$382 million to 
$1.017 billion. 

Air Force ballistic missiles—$587.2 
million to $842 million. 

Increased spending is outlined in al- 
most all categories in page after page of 
the budget. It seems that every office in 
the Department of Defense is asking for 
an increase at a time when we are sup- 
posed to be deescalating the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

There are some encouraging proposals 
in the budget. For example, the Public 
Health Service Act provides for a sub- 
stantial increase—almost doubling previ- 
ous allocations. The commitment of $100 
million to cancer research is helpful— 
even though only one-third will be com- 
mitted in fiscal year 1972. Headstart al- 
locations are increased—although this is 
difficult to reconcile with reduced and 
terminated programs of Headstart and 
day care in my own community. 

The start-up costs for welfare reform 
are estimated at $580.7 million—probably 
for a half year—with no projection for 
future costs. 

One of the budget mysteries is how 
medicaid can be reduced by $495 million 
by providing a proposed preventive medi- 
cal program with no price tag. 

In addition, the budget provides a 
medicare saving of $450 million through 
a cost control program suggesting use 
of most efficient providers of service. It 
is my hope that this bill will not result in 
an increased assumption of the cost of 
medical care to patients. 

This budget anticipates an extensive 
sell-off of Federal property as a means 
of providing a one-time credit to the 
budget. For example, the budget pro- 
poses a sale of National and Dulles Air- 
ports and the Alaska Railroad at their 
depreciated value—$205 million will buy 
these three items. For the sake of this 
credit to the budget, the taxpayers of 
America stand to lose as much as $400 
million. In addition, the budget contem- 
plates the sale of $635 million in surplus 
property—an event which many of us 
in Congress have long demanded, if the 
sale price and terms are fair to the tax- 
payer. 

One touchy economy in the budget is 
the elimination of the free milk program 
which provides some nutrition to all 
children. 

I am, of course, pleased that the Presi- 
dent’s budget maintains the levels of the 
school lunch program, the school break- 
fast program, and the nonschool lunch 
program which I authored. That pro- 
gram served 100 million meals to more 
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than 500,000 children in America during 
the last year. 

I am, of course, pleased that the 
budget terminates the helium procure- 
ment program which saves the taxpayer 
$42 million per year for the duration of 
the contracts—thus estimated to save a 
total of $436 million during the life of 
the contracts. 

There appears to be substantial in- 
creases in allocations for capital facili- 
ties grants for mass transit—$129.4 mil- 
lion to $381.3 million. The total capital 
obligation has been increased from $246 
million to $600 million. After long years 
of struggle, the President is asking for 
$2 billion per year for pollution control 
and the construction of waste treatment 
plants. This is $500 million less than the 
proposal which I supported in Congress. 

In recapitulating the budget, my fears 
remain that the higher deficit expendi- 
tures will not achieve the goals of recov- 
ery. 

Higher spending without direction 
does not necessarily increase employ- 
ment. Misdirected spending can wreck 
the economy by fueling inflation while 
joblessness continues. At this reading of 
the budget, the thrust of the President’s 
budget program must be subject to 
serious question. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF CONCERN FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR/MISSING IN 
ACTION 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to introduce a resolution 
which has received wide, bipartisan sup- 
port for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, designating the week of March 
21 to 27 as a “National Week of Concern 
for Prisoners of War/Missing in Action.” 

In the last Congress, I stood before this 
body in support of a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing our strong concern at the 
lack of compliance with the requirements 
of the Geneva Convention relating to the 
treatment of our captured men. I am glad 
to recall that both the House and the 
Senate overwhelmingly approved the 
resolution. Seemingly, public opinion has 
at least stirred up North Vietnam to the 
extent that there have been some unoffi- 
cial communications regarding certain of 
our POW’s. These actions fall far short of 
the requirements that should be met. 
However, it is indicative of the force that 
public opinion can have. 

Accordingly, I wholeheartedly support 
focusing both publie and political con- 
cern for the present situation. I am sure 
that the 18 families in the San Antonio 
area part of which I represent, and their 
31 children, join me today in urging that 
we swiftly consider and pass this resolu- 
tion. I am sure that the relatives and 
friends of the over 1,600 Americans listed 
as prisoners of war/missing in action in 
Southeast Asia earnestly welcome our 
support for this resolution. Let us reas- 
sert our commitment that we have not 
forgotten our POW/MIA’s. 
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BENIGN NEGLECT 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, the “White 
House Negro” is no longer with the Pres- 
ident—but Mr. Nixon, in his hour-long 
discussion with four newsmen recently, 
left no doubt that the policy of benign 
neglect of black Americans shall prevail 
through this new year and new Con- 
gress. 

The President said Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, who coined the phrase “benign ne- 
glect” in his most public memo on race 
relations, got a “bad rap” for his recom- 
mendation that the administration not 
“react” to racial “violence” or to “ex- 
tremists’”—but act. And then Mr. Nixon 
asserted that Mr. Moynihan was so com- 
mitted to racial justice that he was called 
the White House Negro by fellow staff 
members. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, we never did mis- 
understand the recommendation—which 
is why we took issue with it. Certainly, 
the observation that Nixon turned “be- 
nign” neglect into “malignant” neglect 
of black Americans can be made. And it 
should be pointed out that whether any 
policy or move made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment constitutes an “action” or “re- 
action” is a matter for academic debate. 

What would we term the new environ- 
mental protection laws and regulations— 
if not a reaction? The coal mine safety 
law, the postal reform law, the new con- 
sumer protection laws, aid to Cambodia 
and Israel—do these laws and policies 
constitute “acts” or “reaction.” The Fed- 
eral Government, in each case, was re- 
sponding to a need it deemed legitimate 
and critical. 

Quibbling over whether this adminis- 
tration will “react or act” in behalf of ra- 
cial justice is pointless. Defense or dis- 
cussion of the Moynihan memo is a simi- 
lar waste. Obvious in all this and in the 
President’s comments on fair housing 
and school desegregation enforcement is 
that black Americans can look forward 
to more of the same from this adminis- 
tration—call it a punitive backlash or 
call it pure racism. 

The President has refused audience 
to the black Members of Congress as we 
have repeatedly requested—on the 
grounds that we, the elected and legiti- 
mate representatives of 25 million Amer- 
icans, are “extremists.” And in every area 
of our most critical needs—housing, edu- 
cation, employment, and job training— 
the President has either vetoed or cut 
funds and programs. 

An extremist to this administration is 
anyone who voices views opposed to those 
of the President—and that puts the black 
populace on the shelf alongside the Ker- 
ner Commission report—to collect dust. 
The belief held by this administration 
that black Americans can be dismissed 
because “they” know what is best for us 
is not only pathetic, buta dangerous con- 
tributor to the potential for violence 
which exists in the black communities 
of the Nation. 
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The President proclaimed that 1971 
will be a “good year,” second only to 1972 
which he claims will be a “very good 
year.” If one is white, educated, able, 
and free, he might put some stock in the 
President's words. But if you are black, 
jobless, and raising a family in a slum 
housing infested by rats, the turnover in 
the calendar year will go unnoticed. 

The current leadership of this Nation 
has engineered a time machine for black 
Americans, like a treadmill. Racial jus- 
tice to this President means doing what 
Federal civil rights laws passed before 
his term absolutely require—giving strict 
interpretations to the limits of fair hous- 
ing and desegregation laws—and strict 
adherence to the minimums necessary. 


NATIONAL FARMERS 
ORGANIZATION 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my colleague, Senator HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
addressed the annual convention of the 
National Farmers Organization in Louis- 
ville, Ky. His remarks called needed at- 
tention to the frequently overlooked 
problem of the family farmer in an in- 
creasingly urbanized society. Moreover, 
I believe the Senator’s address deals with 
some of the basic challenges facing in- 
stitutions and individuals in American 
society today, and I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to share his perceptive observa- 
tions with the Members of the Congress. 
I insert it in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, LOUISVILLE, KY., DECEMBER 
17, 1970 


You know—some of my friends keep say- 
ing: 

“We've got to get Hughes off the drugs!” 

They think I've concentrated so much on 
the subject of drug and alcohol abuse, since 
I went to the Senate 23 months ago, that 
I'm in danger of becoming a one-issue 
Senator. 

Iam a one issue Senator. 

And I see no danger in it. 

For there is only one issue. 

The survival of America, 

The real tragedy about drug and alcohol 
abuse in America is not that it is a problem. 

The tragedy is that—for increasing mil- 
lions of Americans—drug and alcohol abuse 
is the answer. 

The evidence is everywhere—in broken 
minds and bodies and lives—that it is a sad 
and lonely and unhappy answer. 

The wrong answer. 

But it is the only answer for millions. 

So confused and so leaderless have we 
become that the answer has been mistaken 
for the problem; and the answer, being the 
wrong answer, has been added to the 
problem, 

The challenge for America’s leadership— 
whether in the rural areas of our country or 
in the great cities, in the Congress or in the 
White House—the challenge is to identify the 
real problems in America today, and to seek 
the real answers. 

And to do this with understanding, faith, 
and feeling—not with meanness and diyi- 
siveness. 
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What are the real problems? 

What are the best answers? 

It would be better for you to tell me, than 
tor me to try to tell you. 

The only justification for a United States 
Senator to go criss-crossing the country, as 
I have been doing for nearly two years, is 
not to preach to the people, but to listen 
to them. 

To gather strength from people like you. 
From people who care. 

Former Secretary Hickel was asked on na- 
tional TV the other day whether President 
Nixon wasa man who cared. 

Hickel replied in effect that the President 
did care—insofar as he was able to care— 
considering the limited input of compassion 
from those around him. 

The implication of that statement—that 
the President is surrounded and isolated by 
those who keep him from caring—is as chill- 
ing as anything I have heard in the long 
months of hearings by my Subcommittee 
into the loneliness and suffering and allena- 
tion that turns people to the abuse of drugs 
and alcohol, 

The tendency toward Isolation is an inbuilt 
hazard of high office. This applies especially 
to the presidency of the United States, the 
most powerful office in the world . . . and the 
loneliest. 

Only by reaching out with powerful com- 
passion can the Commander-in-Chief sur- 
mount the isolation and feel the problems 
that people have. Knowing the awesome 
burdens of the office, we can only pray that 
every President will, at some point, find the 
way to pierce the walls of his high office and 
communicate with the people on the level of 
personal feeling. This is what our nation 
needs desperately now. In the midst of old 
and new anxieties, we, the people, are lonely 
and isolated too. . . reaching for leadership 
that cares. 

And no group in our country is pleading 
more passionately for leadership and for a 
fair understanding of their real problems 
than the American farmers. Unfortunately, 
the pleas of the farmers often fall on deaf 
ears in Washington, these days. 

They should build a statue to the fellow 
who dreamed up the new bumper sticker 
that reads: “The Majority Is Not Silent— 
The Government Is Just Deaf.” 


It was just one hundred years ago—in 
1871—that the first rumblings of discontent 
began to be heard across the American 
hinterland. 

These were rumblings about the growing 
concentration of wealth and power accumu- 
lating in the hands of industrial giants— 
rumblings about government institutions 
that were growing increasingly unresponsive 
to the needs of the individual. 

These rumblings were to intensify over the 
following twenty years into a full-seale up- 
rising by the American farmer—a farmer- 
revolution—a revolution against powerful 
interests that were abusing their power and, 
in the process, strangling the farmer. 

The victories won in that first farmer- 
revolution are well-known: control over the 
railroads, political reforms that made gov- 
ernment more responsive to the individual, 
economic reforms that enabled the farmer— 
for a while at least—to prosper. 

One hundred years later—as we enter 
1971—the American farmer faces a similar 
crisis. But unfortunately, this time he does 
not have the luxury of twenty or thirty years 
to achieve the second farmer-revolution. And 
let us make no mistake, no less than a sec- 
ond farmer-revolution—peaceful but force- 
ful—will be necessary to save the American 
family farmer, 

The farmer-revolution of the last century 
was accomplished for one reason. The small 
farmers, faced with extinction, united and 
organized. Together they constituted a 
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counter-force, as powerful and effective as 
the massive conglomeration that they were 
fighting. 

Today, the dangers are just as serious, the 
opposition just as powerful, and the stakes— 
survival—just as high. But the odds have 
shifted. A majority of the population one 
hundred years ago, the farmer now represents 
a shrinking minority. And for emoattled mi- 
norities, even more than for embattled ma- 
jorities, organization is imperative. 

This is the nature of the second farmer- 
reyolution—the one being spearheaded by 
the National Farmers Organization. “Farmer 
power” through organization. 

The forces which confront the American 
farmer are not unlike those in that earlier 
struggle. Buyers, processors, and retailers of 
farm products are even more concentrated 
today than before. Perhaps on the surface 
they show less guts than the moguls of the 
1870’s, whose attitude was capsulized by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt's answer to his critics: 
“What do I care about the law? Ain’t I got 
the power?” 

Today, there are better public relations 
departments. 

But the fact remains that farmers are 
helpless in the marketplace unless they work 
together. Together, they have a chance to 
control their own livelihoods, their own des- 
tinies. Divided, they will, as Ben Franl-lin 
said, all hang separately. 

This, I believe, is the fundamental im- 
portance of the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, and the guiding principle of the new 
farmer-revolution. 

This is by no means to say that govern- 
ment does not have a vital role to play. 
Farmers can only bargain together effectively 
if government helps in the task of keeping 
production in balance with consumption. 

Government—the federal government spe- 
cifically—must clearly and unequivocally 
dedicate itself to the proposition that those 
who produce our food and fiber have an un- 
questioned right to economic equality with 
those who consume it. And government must 
step in to avoid economic exploitation of the 
farmer by those who have been able to con- 
centrate economic power in their hands. 

But farmers are now learning the lesson 
that James Madison offered as we launched 
this nation nearly 200 years ago: “It is in 
vain to say,” he wrote, “that enlightened 
statesmen will be able to adjust these clash- 
ing interests and render them all subservient 
to the public good. Enlightened statesmen 
will not always be at the helm.” 

Yes, the second farmer-revolution needs 
the assistance of government. It’s foolish to 
junk the old car until you have a new one 
in the driveway. But farmers are now realiz- 
ing that—as the current phrase has it—they 
must “get themselves together,” because as 
Madison said—and we have discovered—en- 
lightened statesmen afe not always at the 
helm. 

Let there be no illusions about what is at 
stake—no less than the survival of the fam- 
ily farmer in this country. 

Now, some say—and others quietly believe 
without saying—that there is no room in 
this country for the family farmer. That is 
a proposition which I totally reject. 

Some would say that the family farmer 
must be sacrificed on the altar of some 
“higher economics.” From some corners 
comes the notion that in the name of Effi- 
ciency, we should return to the jungle of a 
modern-day survival of the fittest. And one 
of the bitter ironies is that such notions are 
advanced by those who claim to speak on 
behalf of farmers. Our society has come too 
far to retreat so fully. 

It is simply untrue that efficiency is in- 
creased when family farmers-are “adjusted” 
out of business. It is decreased. And when 
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the farmer folds, he is often forced to leave 
rural America for the city, taking with him 
other rural nonfarmers who depend upon 
him for their livelihood. 

Our cities are already sinking. And you 
cannot bail out a sinking ship if it has a 
hole in its bottom. Eighty percent of the na- 
tion’s population already lives on 10 percent 
of our land, suffering from innumerable pol- 
lutions, personal tensions, and deteriorating 
living conditions. There are eleven acres of 
land for every man, woman, and child in this 
country, but most people exist on only a few 
square yards. 

A recent Gallup poll showed that six of 
every ten people living in our metropolitan 
areas would rather live in the country. But 
how can we reverse that flow unless, as a na- 
tion, we can save the livelihoods of those who 
are already living in our rural areas, the 
working farmers, and make their economic 
situation prosperous enough to keep young 
people from leaving? 

We must save the family farmer, then, be- 
cause we must save our rural areas and save 
our cities. But there is a deeper reason, a rea- 
son that goes to the essential fiber of Amer- 
ican life. 

The basic question which we face in the 
1970’s is whether individuals can retain con- 
trol of the kind of lives they wish to live. 

The farmers forced off their land do not 
want to leave. I have never seen a happy 
farmer boarding up his barns. The struggle 
is for no less than self-determination, the 
right of each man to choose the kind of life 
he wishes to lead—on the farm if that is his 
choice; or in the city, but only if that is his 
choice. 

This is the challenge we face: Can we save 
America for Americans? It is the same ques- 
tion posed by those who wish to drive in safe 
automobiles and therefore fight to make 
our large corporations responsive to their 
customers’ desires. It is the same question 
posed by those who wish to breathe clean air 
and drink clean water and therefore fight 
against giant industrial entities who would 
disregard the human costs of irresponsible 
practices. 

We have spent the lives of 50,000 American 
boys and 170 billion American dollars for 
the principle—we are told—of establishing 
self-determination for the Vietnamese people. 
We face in the 70’s the challenge of estab- 
lishing that right for the American people. 
This is why we must save the family farmer 
in this country. 

The plight of the small farmer reminds me 
in some ways of the famous legend of Sisy- 
phus. You remember that Sisyphus was fated 
to the task of pushing a giant rock to the top 
of a very steep mountain. But each time he 
almost reached the top, the weight of the 
rock overpowered him and pushed him down 
to the bottom again. 

In the case of the American farmer, unfor- 
tunately, some farm people seem to be sit- 
ting on the rock instead of pushing. 

The National Farmers Organization has be- 
gun to get farmers together for the long push. 
It is a vital one, one that I fully endorse, and 
one to which I pledge my continued support. 

When I first came to Washington, some of 
my new Eastern friends had hopes that I 
might turn out to be the best of the West. 

When they found that I wouldn't reform 
my rough ways, they concluded that I had 
become the Beast of the East. 

Seriously, I believe it is time for people to 
speak bluntly, using the right words. 

It is true that this nation is faced with 
critical, overpowering problems today—some 
of which, like the drug epidemic, we have not 
faced before. 

It is equally true that this nation has the 
resources to meet those problems—and meet 
them we will, I am convinced. 

The sun will come up ten years from today 
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over Paducah, Kentucky, and Corning, Iowa, 
just as it came up today. 

This nation will experience declines—it’s 
in a beauty right now—but it is not going to 
fall like the Roman Empire. 

Why? 

Because we may act like fools a good 
share of the time, but in the long run we 
have the strength of heart and hand to pull 
ourselves out of it. 

Early in this Administration, President 
Nixon made what I considered one of the 
greatest statements made by any President— 
that he was going to raise the quality of liv- 
ing for all Americans. 

Unfortunately, that pledge seems to have 
been forgotten, but the concept is still 
great. 

For in this land, founded on cencepts of 
freedom and equality, it is the quality of 
life that has made us & great people—not the 
bigness or the power. 

I thought of this yesterday when I read 
the morning headlines telling of President 
Nixon’s announcement that the Gross Na- 
tional Product had passed the trillion dol- 
lar figure. 

With pomp and circumstance, Mr. Nixon 
hailed “the first trillion-dollar economy for 
any nation in the history of the world.” 

It is tronic that this lavish announcement 
came at a time when industrial production 
had dropped for the fourth straight month 
to the lowest level since the 1960-61 reces- 
sion; when unemployment is nearing six 
per cent; when farm prices are at their low- 
est parity level since the depression years of 
the 1930’s; -vhen farm debt is at an all time 
high; when the human value programs of 
education, health care, medical research, 
equal opportunity, and pollution control are 
being cut back so that we can sink billions 
into such foolish luxuries as the supersonic 
transport. 

As Edward Abbey put it, “Growth for the 
sake of growth is the ideology of the cancer 
cell.” 

The real priority is not magnitude or power 
or splendor . . . but quality of living for all 
Americans. 

I have no doubt that we can and will get 
back on the mainline again toward fulfill- 
ing that dream of this special kind of great- 
ness that is in the hearts of all Americans. 

I am encouraged by this great meeting 
here. 

If I am any judge, you did not come here 
to participate in the surrender of America’s 
future. 


OPERATION LIFELINE 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to rise in support of the 
bill presented by my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McFALL), H.R. 100, to provide 
grants-in-aid to assist in building needed 
municipal facilities. 

Mr. McFa tv ’s bill will begin to do some- 
thing that I have long suggested as a 
remedy for the ills of our economy—stim- 
ulate the economy by investing public 
funds in building vitally needed facilities. 
I can think of no nobler way for Con- 
gress to invest money than to build the 
pollution control facilities that could be 
aided by this bill. Let us continue to do 
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as this bill provides—put our money 
where our real needs are. 

Restoring an active economy is the 
sincere desire of both parties. I sincerely 
hope, therefore, that Members on both 
sides of the aisle will join me and Mr. 
McFatu in supporting this meaningful 
bill. Let us give the unemployed workers 
in America a chance to engage in work 
that will build things of lasting value— 
and a chance to have a firsthand pride 
in themselves and America again. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
FOUNDER DIES 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a recent article in the Washington Post 
by Mr. Donald E. Graham concerning 
the passing of Mr, William G. Wilson. 
Known to thousands of thankful admir- 
ers and followers as Bill W., Mr. Wilson 
was the cofounder of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, the organization which has pro- 
vided guidance, hope, and a new start 
to those individuals striving to rid them- 
selves and their families of the crushing 
burden of alcoholism. 

Bill W., himself an alcoholic, dedicated 
the final 36 years of his life to helping 
others deal with their alcohol problems. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to Mr. Wilson lies in the outstand- 
ing success of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Presently the organization has half a 
million members, a shining example of 
the worthiness of the program Bill W. 
founded and of the faith individuals 
place in its methods. 

Mr. Wilson, however, was not one to 
think his success was total. His humility 
and his concern for the number of alco- 
holics not reached by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous was demonstrated at a Senate 
hearing in 1969. He stated that his or- 
ganization had just made “a scratch 
on the surface” in attacking the problem 
of alcoholism. 

The Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1970 was recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of the alcoholic 
problem. It was Bill W.’s fervent wish 
that this bill and the focusing of Gov- 
ernment attention on the problem of 
alcoholism will greatly aid those individ- 
uals suffering from the hardships of 
alcoholism. 

Mr. Speaker, many Americans owe a 
debt of gratitude to the dedication and 
concern of Bill W. Congress has recog- 
nized the extent of the problem and I 
sincerely hope that we continue to work 
to solve the problem that Mr. Wilson 
recognized and strove to conquer. I am 
inserting Mr. Graham’s article in the 
Recorp for the consideration of my col- 
leagues: 
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KNOWN TO THOUSANDS AS BILL W.: ALCOHOL- 
Ics ANONYMOUS FOUNDER DIES 


(By Donald E. Graham) 


Scores of thousands of people learned for 
the first time the name of the man who 
helped them recover from alcoholism when 
William Griffith Wilson died of pneumonia 
in a Miami Hospital Sunday night. 

The New York headquarters of Alcoholics 
Anonymous announced that Mr. Wilson, a 
retired securities analyst, was the man 
known as Bill W., who co-founded the AA 
in 1935. 

Mr. Wilson lived in Bedford Hills, N.Y. He 
was 75. 

Thirty-six years ago, Mr. Wilson took his 
last drink, ending a career of alcoholism 
that dated back to his days as an officer 
in the First World War. 

Mr. Wilson went into a New York City 
hospital and was detoxified—but fell into a 
severe depression: 

“Finally it seemed to me as though I were 
at the very bottom of the pit," he later 
wrote. “All at once I found myself crying 
out, ‘If there is a God, let him show himself! 
I am ready to do anything, anything! ” 

“Suddenly the room lit up with a great 
white light. It seemed to me, in the mind’s 
eye, that I was on a mountain and that a 
wind, not of air, but of spirit was blowing. 
And then it burst upon me that I was a free 
man, 

“I thought to myself, ‘So this is the God 
of the preachers,’ ” 

Bill W. did not wait long before sharing 
his experience with a friend, AA’s other co- 
founder, Dr. Robert Holbrook Smith of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, Once Smith stopped drinking, the 
two men felt they knew that alcoholics 
could help each other recover. 

They went to an Akron hospital and met 
a patient who had come in suffering from 
delirium tremens. He too got off and stayed 
off, and helping fellow alcoholics recover 
became the AA tradition. 

“They started a chain reaction, one drunk 
helping another,” Nancy O., a congressional 
assistant, said yesterday. “The hand that 
reached out to me when I appealed for help 
was a link in the chain going gack to Bill 
W. and Dr. Bob. 

Bill A., an Arlington businessman, recalled 
that in December, 1939, when Alcoholics 
Anonymous was a small, little-known group, 
he went to New York to meet Mr. Wilson. 
The next month Mr. Wilson helped start an 
AA chapter here, the fourth in the country. 

“He came here many times to help us 
with our problems,” Bill A. said, and later, 
when the national AA organization faced a 
financial crisis, the Washington chapter 
came up with the funds to rescue it. 

Alcoholics Anonymous now has half a mil- 
lion members worldwide. “It’s by far the most 
successful resource of help in terms of the 
number of people they've treated,” said 
Augustus Hewlett, executive secretary of the 
North American Association of Alcoholism 
Programs. 

Mr. Wilson retired as director of the or- 
ganization in 1962. 

His first book, “Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
written when the group had only 100 mem- 
bers, has sold more than 800,000 copies since 
it was first printed in 1939. His other books 
were “Twelve Steps and Twelve Traditions,” 
“Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age,” and 
“The A.A, Way of Life.” 

Mr. Wilson went to great lengths to pre- 
serve his anonymity. When he testified in 
1969 before a congressional committee in- 
vestigating alcoholism, television cameras 
were barred and photographs were permitted 
only from behind. 

He turned down honorary degrees and re- 
fused to have his picture on the cover of 
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Time magazine in order to preserve his 
group’s tradition of avoiding publicity as in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Wilson never gave up his efforts at 
helping alcoholics recover. One desperate 
alcoholic once committed suicide in Mr. 
Wilson’s home. Thousands of others stopped 
drinking and resumed the lives that alco- 
holism had interrupted. 

Mr. Wilson was not boastful about his suc- 
cesses. “When you consider the enormous 
ramifications of this disease, we have just 
made a scratch on the surface,” he told a 
Senate committee in 1969. 

He was pleased by the increased govern- 
ment attention to alcoholism that followed 
the election of Harold Hughes, a recovered 
alcoholic, as senator from Iowa. “This is 
splashdown day for Apollo,” he said when 
Hughes first held hearings on alcoholism. 
“The impossible is happening.” 

One Washington member of AA said yes- 
terday, “I don’t think there’s a person in 
AA, from Harold Hughes to the man on the 
Bowery, who doesn’t know that if it wasn't 
for Bill W. and what he started, we'd all be 
dead.” 

Mr. Wilson is survived by his wife Lois, who 
remained with him during his period of 
drunkenness and helped start the “Al-Anon” 
program for families of alcoholics. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSED 
CLOSING OF U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE HOSPITALS A SERIOUS 
MISTAKE 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
distressed to see in the Federal budget 
submitted today by the President that it 
is proposed to close the Nation’s Public 
Health Service hospitals. These facilities, 
which are located in eight cities—Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, New 
Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, and 
Seattle—have consistently provided first- 
class medical care to seamen, active and 
retired personnel of the uniformed serv- 
ices—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration—and dependents of such per- 
sonnel. In addition, the Public Health 
Service hospitals have increasingly 
played a significant role in meeting the 
other health-care needs of the commu- 
nities in which they are located. 

For a number of weeks there have been 
rumors, confirmed today with submis- 
sion of the budget, that the administra- 
tion was planning to close the Public 
Health Service hospitals. Upon first 
hearing these reports I sent the follow- 
ing letter to Secretary Richardson of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare expressing my concern about 
this matter: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C.. December 23, 1970. 
Hon. ELLIOTT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. SECRETARY: As a Congressman- 
elect, I am writing this letter to follow up 
conversations I have had with members of 
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your staff over the last few days concerning 
the rumors that the Department intends to 
close the nation’s Public Health Service hos- 
pitals. In response to my expressions of 
grave concern about such a step, I was as- 
sured by your departmental representatives 
that no decision has yet been made In this 
matter. This “no-decision” status was, of 
course, confirmed by you yesterday morning 
in your telegram to Chairman Garmatz of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

In that telegram you also stated a willing- 
ness to discuss this matter with Chairman 
Garmatz—and I assume other members of 
the Congress—before proceeding to take any 
action. In light of this undertaking and the 
fact that no decision has been made I should 
like to bring to your attention certain in- 
formation concerning the activities of the 
Baltimore Public Health Service Hospital and 
the medical care situation generally in the 
Baltimore area. 

The Public Health Service Hospital in 
Baltimore was built in 1932 and provides, 
pursuant to law, services for the classes of 
people for whom the Federal Government 
has assumed medical care responsibility. 
These include seamen (the original bene- 
ficiaries of the public health service), person- 
nel—both active and retired—of the Uni- 
formed Services (Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Public Health Service 
and Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration), and dependents of such person- 
nel. Since Baltimore is one of the nation’s 
major ports and since this area has a great 
number of facilities involving the Uniformed 
Services, e.g. Coast Guard station, military 
establishments, etc., the number of people 
entitled to Public Health Service care under 
existing Federal law is quite large. Last year 
approximately 4200 people were admitted to 
the Hospital and there were over 108,000 
clinic visits. The Maryland Hospital Asso- 
ciation in telegrams to the Administration 
has clearly stated that private hospitals in 
the Baltimore area would be unable to absorb 
the caseload of the P.H.S. hospital should 
it be closed. Furthermore, any thought of 
shifting such a caseload to the Veterans Hos- 
pital is illusory because that hospital is al- 
ready confronted with severe problems in 
meeting its current responsibilities. 

Perhaps of greater importance in consider- 
ing the role of the Baltimore P.H.S. hospital 
is that it has been one of the most innova- 
tive hospitals in the state. The Department 
hardly needs reminding that the provision of 
medical care is one of the primary issues 
facing the country. The P.H.S. hospital in 
Baltimore is an outstanding facility which 
has taken the lead and initiative in a number 
of respects: 

1. The Hospital has been involved in plan- 
ning with community groups for the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive prepaid health 
program in an inner city area where the 
availability of private medical services is 
almost non-existent, This area, Homestead- 
Montebello, is a changing neighborhood 
(now 75% black) and the Hospital, in co- 
operation with the community, has evolved 
& plan which is now ready for implementa- 
tion. A newspaper article describing this im- 
portant development is enclosed herewith. 
Closing of the hospital would terminate this 
breakthrough in medical care delivery, dash 
the hopes and expectations of neighborhood 
people who have worked hard to evolve the 
program, and intensify already severe health 
care problems. 

2. Early this year the Hospital established 
a Health Evaluation Center which gives pa- 
tients comprehensive health examinations, 
including an evaluation by a physician, in 
just two and one-half hours. Through the 
use of automated procedures the Health 
Evaluation Center is able to provide health 
examinations and evaluations in a fraction of 
the time and with fewer personnel than 
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would be required in a conventional clinic. 
This Center makes use during evening hours 
of the Hospital’s general clinic space, thereby 
maximizing the use of existing hospital fa- 
cilities. I am certain you will agree that this 
emphasis on preventive medicine is one very 
important way by which the cost of medical 
care can be reduced. 

3. The only school for Medical Record Li- 
brarians in Maryland is at the Public Health 
Service Hospital and I believe it is the only 
such school under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. The program is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be of outstanding 
quality and again represents a significant 
contribution to an improved health care de- 
livery system. 

4. The Hospital has close working relations 
with the schools in the area, including not 
only the medical schools but also the com- 
munity colleges. Such efforts to develop 
health care personnel through community 
college programs is generally viewed as a 
significant way to meet the critical shortage 
of personnel in the field. Furthermore the 
Hospital in cooperation with the Baltimore 
City Department of Education under a grant 
pursuant to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act has trainea over 150 hard-core 
unemployed poverty people as nurses aides, 
all of whom were subsequently placed in 
jobs. 

5. The Baitimore Cancer Research Center 
which is financed by the National Institutes 
of Health is located at the Hospital and is 
jointly administered by N.I.H. and the Hos- 
pital. Closing of the Hospital would termi- 
nate this major research center into one of 
the major sources of death and illness con- 
fronting our population. 

There are a number of other important ac- 
tivities in which the Hospital is engaged but 
I will forbear adding to the length of this 
letter. It should be noted that the Hospital 
employs 661 persons and, more importantly, 
that over 40% of the civilian employees are 
minority group members. The Hospital has 
had a very active equal employment oppor- 
tunity program which has achieved very sig- 
nificant results. Employee morale at the Hos- 
pital is extremely high in :arge part, I be- 
lieve, because of the recognition by the Bal- 
timore community of the Hospital’s high 
quality. 

Given the medica) care problems facing the 
nation today the closing of the Public Health 
Service hospitals, as typified by the one in 
Baltimore, would be a most short-sighted 
and regrettable step backwards. It would 
mean that Baltimore would lose a dynamic 
forward-looking medical institution which is 
playing a major role in facing and meeting 
the health care problem, Furthermore, to the 
extent that economy reasons are advanced 
for the proposea closing, the reasons are 
spurious for there would merely be a shift- 
ing of health costs elsewhere at greater total 
expense. 

Before the Department proceeds any fur- 
ther in this matter I request that responsible 
Officials of the Department, including Dr. 
Vernon E. Wilson, Administrator of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration, Dr. Jesse Steinfeld, Surgeon General, 
and a personal representative of yours (the 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs or some other appropriate designee) 
meet with responsible local public and pri- 
vate representatives including the medical 
community and consumers of health care to 
discuss the Department’s reasoning and in 
order to bring clearly to the attention of the 
Department the contribution being made 
here by the Public Health Service Hospital. I 
would be glad to undertake responsibility 
for arranging locally for such a meeting. 

There has been no independent public 
study recommending the closing of the Balti- 
more Public Health Service Hospital. In fact, 
the last such study, some five years ago, rec- 
ommended that the facility be improved and 
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modernized and that its programs be 
strengthened and extended. Surely if the De- 
partment decision now rumored to be in the 
offing has merit it can withstand public 
scrutiny and examination. I strongly urge 
that any decision in this matter be deferred 
until such scrutiny and examination can 
take place. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL S. SARBANEs, 
Congressman-Elect, Maryland Fourth 
Congressional District. 


The President’s state of the Union 
address with its emphasis on health care 
as one of the administration’s great 
goals offered the prospect that the ru- 
mored closings would not be carried out. 
Unfortunately, the budget submitted 
today proposes actions which run coun- 
ter to the objectives enunciated by the 
President a week ago. Consequently, I 
have sent the following letter to the 
President: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deas MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to ex- 
press my deep concern over the closing of 
the U.S. Public Health Hospitals proposed in 
the budget submitted today to the Congress. 
As I understand it, the Administration in- 
tends to close out the eight Public Health 
Service Hospitals and the thirty outpatient 
clinics in Fiscal 1972 and will seek to shift 
the burden of furnishing health care now 
being met by these facilities to other pro- 
viders of medical services, 

While I can only speak in detail about the 
activities of the Public Health Service Hospi- 
tals in Baltimore, I do believe, based on the 
Baltimore situation, that the proposed clos- 
ings are an action directly contradicting in 
many respects your State of the Union ad- 
dress on January 22,1971. In that address you 
set forth the improving of America’s health 
care as your fourth great goal and specifically 
mentioned the need to get more medical care 
resources into those areas that have not been 
adequately served. 

The Baltimore Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, in addition to providing medical serv- 
ices for those classes of people for whom the 
Federal Government has assumed. medical 
care responsibility, has been involved in 
planning with community groups for the 
establisnment of a comprehensive prepaid 
health program in an inner city area where 
the availability of private medical services 
is almost non-existent. Furthermore, the 
hospital has been actively engaged in train- 
ing medical personnel and has been carry- 
ing out your admonition for new programs 
to encourage better preventive medicine by 
establishing a unique Health Evaluation 
Center, All of these activities are described 
in greater detail in the enclosed letter which 
was sent some weeks ago to Secretary Rich- 
ardson when rumors about the proposed 
closings first became public. 

In your State of the Union address you 
also indicated that you would ask for an 
extra $100 million to launch an intensive 
campaign to find a cure for cancer. The 
Baltimore Cancer Research Center, a clinical 
facility of the National Cancer Institute, is 
located at the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital in Baltimore. This research center has 
been doing outstanding work in the chemo- 
therapy treatment of cancer and is an in- 
tegral part of the research effort being car- 
ried on by the National Cancer Institute. 
Over a period of time outstanding research 
facilities and, more importantly, an out- 
standing research team have been devel- 
oped, all of which are now jeopardized by 
the proposed action concerning the Hospital. 
Surely a total national commitment to 
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achieve the goal of conquering the dread 
disease of cancer requires keeping his major 
cancer research unit in being. 

Finally, I am particularly disturbed by the 
lack of in-depth study by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the 
Office of Management and Budget which 
seems to lie behind this decision to close the 
Public Health Service Hospitals. Only after 
the decision had apparently been reached 
did the Department send out fact-finding 
teams to look into and evaluate the partic- 
ular situation in each area. At no time has 
there been consultation by the Department 
with local health planning agencies who are 
charged with responsibility for comprehen- 
sive health planning under the “partnership 
for health” concept contained in Federal 
legislation. 

The proposed closings raise, I believe, very 
substantial questions as to how the Federal 
Government shall proceed in achieving the 
highly desirable goal of improving America’s 
health care. I very much hope the Admin- 
istration will recognize these questions and 
re-evaluate the position it has taken on the 
Public Health Service Hospitals. 

Respectfully, 
PAUL S, SARBANES, 
Fourth, Maryland. 


Mr. Speaker, we are told in the budget 
documents that the sick and disabled 
who have traditionally used the Public 
Health Service hospitals will be serviced 
at private and Veteran’s Administration 
hospitals through “service agreements.” 
Yet, it is well known that in many areas, 
including Baltimore, the VA hospitals 
are facing difficulties in meeting their 
present responsibilities and the private 
hospital sector is in no position to assume 
this additional burden. Consequently, it 
may well be the beneficiaries for whom 
the Federal Government has medical 
care responsibility who will suffer. 

Furthermore, the proposed budgetary 
action would terminate the many inno- 
vative activities in community health 
care and in medical education which 
Public Health Service hospitals across 
the country have undertaken. It under- 
cuts the expanded role for the Public 
Health Service envisioned by the Emer- 
gency Health Personnel Act of 1970 
which was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent on December 31, 1970. It makes 
more difficult the achieving of the great 
national goal of improving America’s 
health care. I trust that the Congress will 
not allow this Executive decision to 
stand. 


HARVEY CANAL INDUSTRIAL ASSO- 
CIATION FIGHTS FOR LOUISIANA 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
which I have the honor of representing, 
includes a remarkable waterway known 
as the Harvey Canal. 

This canal, which provides a vital link 
in the Intracoastal Waterway, is an im- 
portant factor in the economy of our re- 
gion, for its banks are lined with a rich 
variety of industries, principally related 
to the petroleum industry. 
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Serving this area is an outstanding or- 
ganization known as the Harvey Canal 
Industrial Association. A recent edition 
of Oil magazine was entirely devoted to 
the membership and work of this fine in- 
dustrial association. I am inserting an 
article from that issue which describes 
the Harvey Canal Industrial Association, 
and calling it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


Harvey CANAL INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 
FIGHTS FOR LOUISIANA 


The Harvey Canal Industrial Association 
is a service organization aimed at promoting 
the development of business and industry in 
the Harvey Canal area, a prime service center 
for the Louisiana offshore-onshore oil indus- 
try. 
Its members comprise a cross section of 
companies providing service and supplies to 
the oil patch. These services include drill 
pipe, drilling mud, geophysical, engineering 
and architectural services, transportation via 
rail, barge, truck and plane, It includes con- 
struction companies, both marine and on- 
shore; suppliers of pumps, generators and a 
multitude of other equipment. 

New officers serving the association are: 
Lowell Reeves, Gautier Towing Co., presi- 
dent; George Douglas, Loumiet Enterprises, 
Inc, first vice-president; Smiley Whitting- 
ton, Wall Shipyard, second vice-president; 
Gene Bowen, Louisiana Gas Service, Inc., 
secretary; and Phil De Amore, Phil’s Place, 
treasurer. Lowell Reeves succeeds John 
Hooper, Intracoastal Terminals, as president. 

Committee chairman are: Lowell Reeves, 
Steering Committee; George Neilson, Drain- 
age Comm.; Bob Becker, Roads and Bridges 
Comm.; George Douglas, Membership Comm.; 
Victor Baker, Legislative Comm.; and John 
Hooper, Scholarship Comm. 

The drainage committee’s function is to 
assist the members through its contacts 
with parish officials responsible for good 
drainage around the businesses in the area. 
The Roads and Bridges Committee seeks im- 
proved access to the expressway from service 
roads on either side of the Harvey Canal Tun- 
nel and keeps in touch with state and local 
highway and bridge authorities. Legislative 
matters including the recent demands of the 
Louisiana oil industry to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior to reopen lease sales is 
a concern of the members handled by the 
Legislative Committee. Selection of the out- 
Standing West Jefferson High male student 
planning to attend college will be conducted 
in the spring and the Scholarship Committee 
will award the student with a $1200 plus 
scholarship. 


DEFICITS AND INFLATION 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people would like to paraphrase Charles 
Dudley Warner’s famous remarks, 
“Everybody talks about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it,” by sub- 
stituting “inflation” for “the weather,” 
but this would not be correct. Some of us 
in the Congress have tried to do some- 
thing about the serious problem of 
inflation. 

If we are just a bit patient, the wea- 
ther will ameliorate. Today’s lightning 
and thunder will be followed by the rain- 
bow and tomorrow's sunny skies. Un- 
fortunately, the control of inflationary 
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forces will not be brought about auto- 
matically, but will require a tremendous 
amount of self-discipline. It is up to each 
and every one of us to do his or her part 
if we want to avoid another catastrophic 
economic depression such as the one that 
continued from 1929 to 1940. 

The major cause of inflation has been 
the irresponsible manner in which the 
Congress has voted for bloated authori- 
zations and appropriations year after 
year, thus creating annual deficits. Those 
of us who worked, spoke, or voted for 
economy in an effort to achieve balanced 
budgets were severely criticized in many 
quarters and particularly by the left- 
wing news media. 

It is an ironic paradox that, when the 
chickens have come home to roost, those 
who are the most vociferous in denounc- 
ing inflation are the same individuals 
who were the most ardent supporters of 
the deficit spending that inevitably led 
to inflation. Let us hope that they will 
not limit their opposition to inflation to 
loud and empty rhetoric. Let them in- 
stead give encouragement and support 
to those of us who will be laboring 
throughout this Congress for fiscal re- 
ponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best items that 
I have read in a long time on the subject 
of inflation appeared in the December 3 
issue of Iron Age. This editorial, which 
came from the pen of the publication’s 
able editor-in-chief, Gene Beaudet, is so 
full of commonsense that I want to make 
it available to my colleagues: 


WHo Says Ir Cannot HAPPEN HERE? 
(By Gene Beaudet) 


It is slowly dawning on the American peo- 
ple that the Tooth Fairy is not going to save 
them from inflation, 

When they wake up tomorrow, they will 
still see their savings dwindling and their 
jobs gone. They'll be less secure and even the 
best laid plans for old age will be going up 
in smoke. 

We are not talking only about the current 
inflation situation. The grim fact is that in- 
flation in this country occurs more often, lasts 
longer and hits harder every time it appears. 

Who's to blame? 

Everybody in government is—from the 
county seat to the nation’s capital. Party 
lines don’t mean a thing. 

Everyone is pushing his own projects. 
Budget restraint is left to the other guy. 

No pet cause, project or boondoggle is left 
unsupported or without funds as the value 
of the dollar goes down the drain, This, more 
than anything else, is what causes inflation. 

Still, sadly enough, many people in and 
out of government have gotten the idea that 
inflation will somehow be overcome, And it is 
not really a long-term problem at all. 

The future will always be better, they be- 
lieve. The dollar will always be sound. De- 
valuation will never occur. 

But is this true? 

History is studded with examples of coun- 
tries brought to their knees by spending be- 
yond their means, Spending more than you 
take in, after all, is what inflation is all about. 

With chronic overspending, it is only a 
matter of time until inflation runs wild and 
currency is devalued, Chaos, revolution and 
changes of government often follow. 

What makes this country think it can defy 
history? No country that persisted in living 
beyond its means has escaped this grim, final 
outcome. 

Yet what do we see in the United States 
today? 

Inflation seems to be getting worse, and no 
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one seems willing to join in common cause to 
fight it. 

The Administration, the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of 50 states are simply not 
united in their thinking and efforts to defeat 
this most serious of all threats to our nation- 
al security. 

Everyone in government has his own ideas 
how to beat inflation—as long as they don’t 
conflict with the furthering of his special in- 
terests. 

Fences are mended while the house is 
burning down, 

This all adds up to spending by the bil- 
lions for “very important” causes—spending 
beyond our ability to pay. 

Where does the nation’s welfare come in? 
How can this kind of selfish thinking cure 
inflation? 

It hasn't. It isn’t. And it won't. 

What can cure inflation is a higher level 
of personal integrity and dedication by all 
the men who run the country—no matter 
what the political cost. 


NAVY’S “DOLPHIN”—A PRODUCT OF 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously reported to this body on the deep- 
diving submarine Dolphin, AGSS 555, 
which was designed and built by the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard and is the 
most sophisticated deep submergence ve- 
hicle to date. Forerunner of the very deep 
diving combat submarine, the Dolphin 
will be able to make explorations in 
ocean areas where acoustic conditions 
are favorable for listening, ranging and 
detection, and collect scientific data in 
these hithertofore deep unexplored wa- 
ters for the development of an appropri- 
ate weapons system. 

The outstanding performance of this 
small but important ship is set forth in 
excerpts from a letter from the com- 
manding officer who describes a recent 
voyage from Portsmouth, N.H., to San 
Diego, Calif.: 

“DOLPHIN” SUBMARINERS REPORT ON SHIP’s 
PERFORMANCE ON Trip FROM PORTSMOUTH 
TO San Dreco 
The Portsmouth-built submarine Dolphin 

(AGSS555) is assigned to Submarine Devel- 
opment Group One and now operates out of 
the Naval Underseas Research and Develop- 
ment Center, San Diego, Calif. Dolphin sailed 
from Portsmouth September 10, 1970 after 
completion of post shakedown availability. 
“Although we have successfully completed 
sea trials, a real test of the ship will be our 
transit to San Diego. You will hear from 
us upon our arrival in San Diego on the 
performance of Dolphin during the trip,” 
stated Commander John R. Seesholtz, Com- 
manding Officer, in a letter received by Cap- 
tain Donald H. Kern, Shipyard Commander, 
just before Dolphin headed for sea. 

Commander Seesholtz and the submariners 
who operate Dolphin rated work performance 
by Shipyard craftsmen “outstanding” before 


sailing and sent back another “outstanding” 
in the following excerpts from a letter just 
received by Captain Kern: 

“The route selected was via Bermuda, San 
Juan, Panama, Acapulco and Mazatian, Mex- 
ico. Ocean currents and prevailing winds 
were the primary reasons for selecting this 
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route as Dolphin is a relatively slow speed 
ship. Staying close to the East Coast would 
have meant fighting the Gulf Stream and 
would have lengthened the trip by at least 
several days. 

“As Dolphin has many unique systems and 
limited storage aboard, unusual supply prob- 
lems were anticipated and encountered. To 
provide some additional logistic support an 
escort, the USS Apache (ATF-67), accom- 
panied Dolphin from Panama to San Diego, 
since no Naval Support Facilities were avail- 
able to assist the ship in the ports visited on 
the Pacific part of the trip. In the Atlantic, 
some support was available In each port. 

“Considering Dolphin’s design character- 
istics and intended mission, the crew felt the 
Dolphin performed generally very well 
throughout the trip and know the ship will 
be prepared to carry out her mission in the 
Pacific very capably. She is now assigned to 
Submarine Development Group One and is 
doing sonar and oceanographic work under 
technical direction of the Naval Underseas 
Research and Development Center.” 


RICHARD N. GARDNER'S “FREE 
TRADE BY 2030”? 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Richard N. Gardner, Henry L. Moses, 
Professor of Law and International Or- 
ganization at Columbia University, has 
written in the January 18, New York 
Times of the overwhelming challenges 
facing U.S. world trade worldwide: 

FREE Trape py 2000 A.D.? 
(By Richard N. Gardner)* 

We are in deep trouble in our foreign trade 
policy. Faced with high rates of unemploy- 
ment and inflation, key sectors of American 
labor and industry are clamoring for import 
quotas. Our competitive position has deteri- 
orated. The internationalist constituency, 
which once supported liberal trade initia- 
tives necessary for America’s world leader- 
ship, has been demoralized and divided by 
Vietnam, Many young people and intellec- 
tuals, looking inward, see free trade as a 
threat to disadvantage groups and social 


Across the Atlantic, a new economic super- 
power challenges what was once a U.S.-domi- 
nated trading system. Britain and three of 
its partners in the European Free Trade Area 
are likely to join the Common Market by 
1973, bringing membership in the European 
Community from six to ten. The common ex- 
ternal tariff and highly protectionist Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy will then embrace 
a Community of 260 million people. And this 
is not all. In the process of enlargement the 
Common Market, which has already made 
preferential arrangements with more than 
20 countries of the Mediterranean and Africa, 
is likely to make additional arrangements of 
this kind with the European neutrals and 
Commonwealth countries in Africa and the 
Caribbean. Thus the United States may well 
face a discriminatory trading bloc of fifty 
nations by the middle of this decade. 

To complicate matters further, our trade 
relations have been deteriorating or at least 


1 Richard N. Gardner, Moses Professor of 
Law at Columbia, is the author of “Sterling- 
Dollar Diplomacy: The Origins and the Pros- 
pects of Our International Economic Order.” 
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stagnating with other key elements in the 
world economy. We have pressured Japan to 
limit her exports of woolen and manmade 
textiles, while we have made only modest 
progress in our efforts to get this new eco- 
nomic giant to dismantle her own restric- 
tions on imports and foreign investment. We 
have made scant progress in eliminating our 
barriers to the primary products and Hght 
manufactures of the developing countries, 
and the Administration’s modest legislative 
package of tariff preferences for these coun- 
tries faces an uncertain future in Congress. 
In our trade relations with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, we remain locked in at- 
titudes and restrictions of the Cold War era 
while the Europeans get the business. 

These and other challenges to our trade 
policy seemed to overwhelm us in 1970. The 
Executive branch was in an unprecedented 
state of disarray, with no strong leadership 
from the White House. Into this policy vac- 
uum came the Mills Bill, which would have 
legislated quotas on textiles and shoes and 
paved the way for restrictions on many other 
products. Mercifully, the Bill did not pass, 
but we face similar legislation in 1971 unless 
there is a strong lead from the President. 

There are two hopeful developments on the 
trade front which could help him give this 
lead. One is the imminent establishment of a 
new Foreign Economic Policy Council in the 
White House to develop a unified U.S. policy 
in place of the frequently contradictory and 
piecemeal efforts of the major executive agen- 
cies, The second is the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on International Trade 
and Investment Policy which is due May 31. 
The findings of this group of economists, 
businessmen and labor leaders is designed to 
help the Administration develop a new trade 
policy for the 1970s. 

What are the alternatives? Essentially, 
there are three main directions we can take. 

The first approach is to give way to pro- 
tectionist demands and adopt restrictions on 
a wide range of products, Internationally, 
this would provoke foreign restrictions 
against our exports—most of them quite 
legal—and possibly against our foreign in- 
vestment, It would exacerbate the present 
trend toward trading blocs and disrupt the 
world-wide economic links which have made 
possible the impressive postwar growth of liv- 
ing standards, It would isolate us politically, 
as well as economically, from our friends. 
Domestically, it would mean that all of us as 
consumers would be paying higher prices to 
subsidize a privileged few. Our domestic in- 
flation would be aggravated, our interna- 
tional competitiveness further reduced. Any 
gain in the relatively low-wage jobs in our 
import-competing industries would be off- 
set by the loss of relatively high-wage jobs in 
our export industries resulting from foreign 
retaliation. We would have less real wealth 
with which to solve our pressing social prob- 
lems. 

The second approach, which is the one 
the Executive branch has followed since 1967, 
would be to seek authority from the Con- 
gress for very small steps forward while buy- 
ing off the most insistent demands for pro- 
tection with “voluntary” quotas or other 
special deals. This may have something to be 
said for it as a temporary device. But in trade 
policy, as in other fields. you can die from 
an overdose of “pragmatism.” For one thing, 
this approach leads to arbitrary and inequi- 
table results, since decisions tend to be made 
not on the merits but on the basis of polit- 
ical “clout”. Moreover, history suggests that 
without some kind of “grand design” with 
political as well as economic appeal, it is dif- 
ficult to contain protectionist pressures, 
much less make significant progress, 

The third approach would be to establish a 
bold objective attached to a target date suf- 
ficiently distant to be realistic, with a pro- 
gram of inter-related measures to moye us 
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irresistibly forward toward this goal in stages 
over the years ahead. Without underestimat- 
ing the difficulties involved, I believe that 
objective can only be free trade among the 
industrialized countries, the benefits to be 
available without reciprocity to the develop- 
ing countries on an accelerated timetable 
and to the Communist countries in return 
for appropriate economic concessions from 
them. 

When the Kennedy round tariff cuts are 
completed in 1972, the majority of tariffs in 
Europe and the United States will be 10% 
or less. A free trade treaty could provide for 
the dismantling of these in annual install- 
ments over a period of up to ten years and 
the elimination of the higher tariffs over a 
period of up to twenty. In a very limited 
number of politically sensitive areas the be- 
ginning of the reductions might be delayed 
until 1980, but all barriers would have to be 
eliminated by the end of the century. With 
this very gradual approach, severe displace- 
ment of labor and capital would be avoided, 
yet there would be an irrevocable movement 
toward trade freedom on the basis of which 
people could plan. 

Tariffs, of course, are now only a small 
part of the trade problem. A free trade pro- 
gram would have to include the systematic 
dismantling of such non-tariff barriers as 
quotas, subsidies, and government procure- 
ment favoring domestic producers. It would 
also have to deal with a type of non-tariff 
barrier whose importance seems destined to 
grow in the next few years—restrictions on 
imports designed to protect health, consumer 
safety, or the environment. Progress here will 
require an unprecedented degree of har- 
monization of domestic policies so that the 
countries with the lowest environmental 
standards do not get more than their share 
of trade and investment. The elimination of 
non-tariff barriers will be an extraordinarily 
complex and difficult business, but it would 
be facilitated if it were done pursuant to an 
overall free trade program. 

Agriculture. presents the most difficult 
problem of all, but one that is unavoidable 
since the United States and other countries 
will not be able to move very far toward free 
trade in industrial products without conces- 
sions on the agricultural side. Although 
prospects at the moment may seem dim, 
pressures are building up in the U.K. and 
this European Community for major reforms 
in the Common Agricultural Policy. We 
should aim for an international negotiation 
within the next few years to reduce the level 
of domestic price supports and eventually 
phase out agricultural protection. 

To make such a bold program possible 
would require bold moves in other areas— 
a greatly expanded program of assistance for 
workers, communities and firms adjusting to 
international competition; new internation- 
al rules covering the rights and responsibili- 
ties of multi-national companies and the con- 
flicting efforts of governments to regulate 
them; and improvements in the international 
monetary system providing suficient liquid- 
ity and some greater flexibiilty in exchange 
rates. 

For a free trade program of this dimension 
to succeed would also require a substantial 
strengthening of international institutions. 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, now in a sadly undernourished state, 
needs new rules on non-tariff barriers, faster 
procedures, new voting arrangements, and 
conciliation machinery with teeth. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment will have to become forums, not 
merely for consultation, but for the negotia- 
tion of “adjustment packages” in which sur- 
plus and deficit countries take firm commit- 
ments to modify undesirable internal and 
external policies. 

Such a program will be called “impracti- 
cal”. It is—except when compared with the 
alternatives. I do not see any other ap- 
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proach that can contain protectionist forces 
here and abroad, reconcile European integra- 
tion with the interests of the United States 
and other outsiders, and provide the open 
trading world essential to economic and social 
progress. 

This “grand design” for free trade cannot 
get underway until we throw off the eco- 
nomic and psychological burdens of Vietnam 
and restore reasonable health to our domes- 
tic economy. It will probably have to wait 
also until the Kennedy round cuts are com- 
pleted and the European Community com- 
pletes its negotiations with the U.K. Thus 
it is a program for 1973, not 1971. Neverthe- 
less, its endorsement now by political and 
business leaders around the world could 
transform the present grim climate of eco- 
nomic diplomacy. 

The interdependence of nations has out- 
paced the development of economic policy. 
We must find economic policies to match the 
facts of interdependence if the benefits of 
interdependence are not to be sacrificed. This 
is an assignment for the century second only 
to the search for lasting peace. 


CAMBODIA 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr.. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 6 years of 
tragic history have apparently taught 
this administration no lesson. More than 
50,000 dead American servicemen, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Vietnamese dead, 
8 million Asian refugees, have apparent- 
ly taught no lesson. The location now is 
Cambodia, but the plot line is a familiar 
one—we have seen it wrung out on our 
television sets and in our newspaper 
headlines for 6 long years now. 

Last June 30, the President, announc- 
ing the end of the U.S. incursion into 
Cambodia, told the American public that 
“there will be no U.S. air or logistics 
support” for South Vietnamese forces in 
Cambodia. Nor would there “be U.S. ad- 
visers on these operations.” At the same 
time, he said there would be “air inter- 
diction” missions. 

Congress, mindful of the past contor- 
tions of rhetoric, subsequently adopted 
the modified Cooper-Church amend- 
ment in the Supplemental Foreign As- 
sistance Authorization Act, Public Law 
91-652. This provides, in section 6: 

(a) In line with the expressed intention 
of the President of the United States, none 
of the funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be used 
to finance the introduction of United States 
ground combat troops into Cambodia, or to 
provide United States advisers to or for Cam- 
bodian military forces in Cambodia. 

(b) Military and economic assistance pro- 
vided by the United States to Cambodia and 
authorized or appropriated pursuant to this 
or any other Act shall not be construed as 


a commitment by the United States to Cam- 
bodia for its defense. 


Now, the Secretary of Defense has a 
new line. He disdains “semantics” and 
pronounces that “‘as far as Cambodia is 
concerned—we will use air power, and 
as long as I am serving in this job, I will 
recommend that we use air power to sup- 
plement the South Vietnamese forces.” 
This he said just last week. 
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The line becomes even grimmer. On 
Tuesday, January 26, the Secretary re- 
leased a statement prior to his appear- 
ance before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in which he maintained: 


Under the Nixon Doctrine, we have, we 
will maintain, and will use as necessary sea 
and air resources to supplement the efforts 
and the armed forces of our friends and 
allies who are determined to resist aggres- 
sion, as the Cambodians are valiantly try- 
ing to do. 


If we did know that this scenario only 
means deeper involvement in a dead end 
war, we might think we were reading 
lines from a comedy—a comedy of 
errors. 

We must end the war. The adminis- 
tration extends it. We must stop the 
death and destruction. The administra- 
tion increases it. We must spare the peo- 
ple of Southeast Asia added misery. The 
administration promises more. 

On the opening day of Congress I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
50, calling for an immediate halt to U.S. 
offensive operations, and complete with- 
drawal of American forces from South- 
east Asia by June 30, 1971. Its passage 
will end the war; Congress must exercise 
its full powers to achieve this end. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two editorials, one from the January 25 
edition of the Buffalo, N.Y. Courier Ex- 
press and one from the January 27 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post. They are 
apt; they are compelling. I commend 
them to my colleagues: 

[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier Express, 
Jan. 25, 1971] 


War Poxricy: CONGRESS HURT AGAIN 


The latest example of Defense Department 
trickery, in expanding military operations in 
Indochina, should teach Congress once and 
for all that it cannot take anything for 
granted in its efforts to halt escalation of 
the war. The leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate will be tragically remiss if they do not 
at once launch full-scale enquiries into the 
obvious policy shift involving tactical air 
strikes in Laos and Cambodia. 

A tentative start in the right direction has 
been made by 64 House members who have 
petitioned for specific legislation curbing 
funds for such. air attacks as the use of 
American. helicopter gunships to support 
friendly Cambodian, or Laotian, or Thai, 
troops of offensive missions. But many con- 
gressmen, and others, thought this curb was 
accomplished in the Cooper-Church resolu- 
tion last year which banned funds for the 
use of American combat troops or advisers 
in Cambodia. 

Now Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
claims that since Congress did not specifi- 
cally ban the air support when it voted a 
$1-billion military-aid bill, in effect Congress 
sanctioned the attacks. Laird also contends 
this shift from “interdiction” of North Viet- 
namese supply lines to full-scale air support 
of ground troops is in line with the Nixon 
Doctrine outlined at Guam in 1969. But 
others insist that policy statement warned 
that we should not let ourselves get drawn 
into step-by-step war involvements as we 
did in Vietnam. Yet that’s what has hap- 
pened in Cambodia. 

Last June, President Nixon promised, after 
our troops had ended Mr. Nixon’s invasion 
of Cambodia that there would be “No United 
States air or logistics support” for further 
South Vietnamese operations in Cambodia, 
That seemed clear enough. Now, Secretary 
Laird, not wanting to get involved, he says, 
in the “semantics” of the issue, blandly 
vows he'll use all facets of U.S. air power 
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in both Cambodia and Laos, In tandem with 
renewed bombing strikes against North Viet- 
nam, this does not spell de-escalation of 
the war. 

It seems that “assurances” from the presi- 
dent means very little; it is naive to rely on 
such assurances. Or to plead for more of 
them. We need more than pious assurances; 
we need some legal safeguards. Only Congress 
ean supply those. When the apparent in- 
tent and spirit of an act such as the Cooper- 
Church resolution can be so callously per- 
verted, then this administration has erected 
a credibility gap as frightening as anything 
preceding it, then the executive branch has 
reached the stage when solemn treaties can 
be shrugged off as mere scraps of paper. 

American “liaison” soldiers (not advisers?) 
have been photographed with our gunships 
on the ground in Cambodia. The excuses 
used by the Pentagon to try to justify the 
new policy are incredible inversions of logic 
and reason. There is no justification, so far, 
that is acceptable for resuming the bombings 
of North Vietnam. We think the administra- 
tion wrong if it believes the public and Con- 
gress will swallow, without question, the 
latest escalation of the war in Indochina 
under the illusion that it really means with- 
drawal from that war. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1971] 
CAMBODIA: TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 


At the top of the right hand column on this 
page today we are printing, For the Record, 
some pertinent excerpts from President Nix- 
on’s definitive speech on Cambodia last June 
and we suggest you glance at them before 
reading on, What you will discover, in com- 
paring what Mr. Nixon promised with recent 
reports of Official briefings in Saigon and 
Phnom Penh and recent pronouncements by 
the White House and the Secretary of De- 
fense, is that the administration is not doing 
what it said it was going to do in Cambodia 
or is doing what it plainly promised it would 
not—even while steadfastly denying that it 
is doing anything of the sort. 

One way or the other, we are once again not 
being told the truth about this war. And 
once again we are—all of us—suffering the 
consequences of dissembling—the disquiet 
which breeds dissent which prompts the con- 
gressional hearings which feed administra- 
tion defensiveness; the breakdown of public 
trust and the imputations of disloyalty 
which fan debate; the political division which 
robs our efforts of their force by conveying 
irresolution to the enemy. The Nixon admin- 
istration would have us believe that this is all 
the fault of the war critics but those who have 
been around this vicious circle more than 
once in recent years are in little doubt about 
where the process begins. It begins with sol- 
emn pledges from the highest government of- 
ficials which are not fulfilled. Then comes 
the fine print and the fancy rhetoric and 
the political finagling which cannot quite be 
put down—and probably shouldn’t be—as 
lies or even calculated deceit, but yet have 
that look. And so the value of the next pledge 
depreciates, 

What is a senator or a citizen to make, for 
example, of today’s reassurances of a strictly 
limited American role in Cambodia. Only 
seven months ago the President told us there 
would be “no U.S. ground personnel in Cam- 
bodia except for the regular staff of our em- 
bassy in Phnom Penh” and yet, a day or so 
ago, an Associated Press photographer caught 
on film an American in combat dress running 
to a helicopter. The President tells us in June 
that there will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian ground troops; in January they are 
discovered hovering just overhead in helicop- 
ters, calling in air strikes, and there are re- 
ports of “military equipment delivery teams” 
at work. 

In June, Mr. Nixon drew a careful distinc- 
tion between U.S. air interdiction missions 
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Specifically aimed against efforts to reestab- 
lish the Cambodian sanctuaries along the 
South Vietnam frontier and U.S. air support 
for South Vietnamese incursions into Cam- 
bodia. “There will be no U.S. air or logistics 
support,” for these South Vietnamese opera- 
tions, he declared emphatically. Yet, in Jan- 
uary the Secretary of Defense disdains “se- 
mantics” and taunts the Congress with the 
promise that “as far as Cambodia is con- 
cerned ... we will use air power, and as long 
as. I am serving in this job, I will recommend 
that we use air power to supplement the 
South Vietnamese forces , . .”” The simple 
fact of the matter seems to be that we are 
using air power, including close-in support 
from helicopter gunships, not just in sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese in Cambodia, 
but in support of embattled Cambodians as 
well, anywhere local American commanders 
see a need to help the Cambodians with their 
own defense. And American military aid, of 
course, is no longer talked of in terms of $5 
million dollars for “small arms and relatively 
unsophisticated weapons”; already, it has 
ballooned into a mammoth, across-the-board, 
$250 million affair. 

The administration has an easy answer to 
all this, of course, which is that it is not vio- 
lating any laws or exceeding the letter of 
congressional restraints and while this may 
be technically true, it is also beside the point. 
For if the President chooses to determine on 
his own that the fate of “Vietnamization” 
runs with the fate of Cambodia and that it 
all somehow relates to buying time for the 
safe withdrawal of American troops—if that 
is where we are now, by contrast with where 
we were in June—then he can probably get 
away with it, legally. But there is some fairly 
recent history that suggests this is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous business politically—and 
even militarily. The experience of the early 
days of President Johnson’s stealthy expan- 
sion of our Vietnam effort surely tells us this. 
Yet Mr. Laird airily refuses to deal in “se- 
mantics"’ and lets it go at that. 

We doubt, somehow, that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee will let it go at 
that when hearings on Cambodia get under 
way tomorrow. But we also hope that those 
proceedings do not bog down in raucous de- 
bate over congressional-vs-presidential pre- 
rogatives. What we need to know now is 
what happened between June and January 
and how we got where we are in Cambodia 
and why, and where we are headed. If this 
administration has learned nothing else 
about Vietnam, it should have learned by 
now that the truth, whatever it is, will be 
easier to live with than the consequences of 
not telling it. 


OPPOSE BILL TO ALLOW ABORTION 
ON DEMAND 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, on January 
28, 1971, I presented testimony to the 
Maryland State Legislature opposing a 
proposed bill which would allow abor- 
tion on demand, 

This is an issue of such great import 
on the National, State, and local levels 
that I insert the testimony I presented 
on that occasion at this point in the 
Recorp for the information of all Mem- 
bers. 

I hope that Marylanders will rise up 
in righteous indignation and let their 
representatives in the State legislature 
know their opposition to this bill. 
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The testimony follows: 


TESTIMONY OF U.S. CONGRESSMAN LAWRENCE 
J. HOGAN 


My name is Lawrence J. Hogan. I live in 
Landover, Maryland, and represent the 5th 
District of Maryland in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify 
in opposition to H.B. 100, which is an “abor- 
tion-on-demand” bill. We are all aware of 
the tremendous public interest in this topic 
and of its very serious nature. Undoubtedly, 
this will be the most important piece of 
legislation before this Committee during 
the current session—and may well be the 
most important legislation before the en- 
tire legislature, If this bill passes, abortion 
in the State of Maryland will be practically 
unrestricted and a public policy stated that 
is permeated with serious social, economic, 
and moral problems. 

One hundred and ninety-five years ago, 
Marylanders and other Americans joined 
hands and declared themselves a free people. 
In so doing, they set forth in writing a state- 
ment of the principles and attitudes which 
joined them together and which have ever 
since expressed the common philosophy of 
our Nation. The first of these principles, 
they wrote, is Self-evident: all men are 
created equal. Early drafts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence had used the phrase 
“all men are born equal,” but after consid- 
erable discussion, the framers of the docu- 
ment decided that they wanted to go on 
record as accepting that human beings pos- 
Sessed personal dignity, individual worth, 
and inalienable rights from the time of 
their creation—from the time of conception. 
This is history. 

Today, in Maryland as elsewhere, that prin- 
ciple is under attack. I rise to defend it. In 
so doing, I do not mean to question the 
motives of those who disagree with me, or 
to demean their deep concern about personal 
and social problems, 

The issues. raised by H.B. 100 are no less 
important than those raised by the Declara- 
tion of Independence itself. H.B, 100 reflects 
its proponents’ concern about the rights and 
health and comfort of pregnant girls and 
women. It does not, unhappily, treat the 
rights and health and comfort of other in- 
terested parties—most basically, the living 
unborn child within the womb. Nor does it 
treat the rights of the father of this new 
life . . . nor does it treat the concerns of 
the parents of the pregnant girl where she 
is a minor child. These omissions would not 
matter, however, if we could be certain that 
the life inside the womb was somehow not 
fully human. But the contrary is true! Scien- 
tific evidence is overwheming that from a 
very few days after conception, the fetus is 
a full human person. His circulatory and di- 
gestive systems are his own. His genetic 
make-up is complete—and, incidentally, 
unique. It can never be duplicated. He is in 
no way a part of his mother and hence can- 
not or should not be treated as if he were, 
regardless of the intensity of his mother’s 
wishes. 

Of course, this fetus is tiny, and there- 
fore vulnerable. He lacks full physical de- 
velopment, and may, in the eyes of some, 
be unattractive. His personality does not 
express itself in ways intelligible to most 
adults of his species, and so he may seem 
to have none. Are feebleness, unattractive- 
ness, helplessness valid reasons for attack, 
rather than for defense? 

Who among us can say this his concep- 
tion was planned? That the news of his be- 
ginning was welcomed by his parents with- 
out question? Who can say for certain that 
he would even exist if it had not been for 
the protection of our customs and laws which 
have revered life at all its stages? The pages 
of human history are filled with contribu- 
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tions and accomplishments of unwanted, 
illegitimate children. 

Because the fetus is a human being, he 
should be accorded the same rights that 
other human beings enjoy. Maryland’s cur- 
rent law already accommodates the real con- 
cerns for the health of the mother of an 
unborn child; the present bill would give 
her the power of life or death over another 
member of our society, one who lives with- 
in her and depends on her for defense. Such 
power would be given to any pregnant girl 
or woman by this proposed bill. 

H.B. 100 allows abortion upon the request 
of the mother up to twenty weeks after con- 
ception, and thereafter only if it “is deemed 
necessary in the judgment of the treating 
physician.” This is a distinction without a 
difference. Any time requirement is illusory 
rather than real. Rarely does a girl know ex- 
actly when she became pregnant and, even 
if she does, what's to prevent her from lying 
about when she got pregnant? What it boils 
down to is this: any pregnant female may ob- 
tain an abortion if she finds a doctor who 
will agree to do it. Is this something our 
consciences can live with? 

You and I share in the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of formulating public policy and 
making laws for our fellow men. Without try- 
ing to be exhaustive about good lawmaking, 
I wish to criticize this bill from the point of 
view of what must go into a good law. It 
seems to me a law dealing with such a com- 
plex social, biological, economic and moral 
issue ought to have these characteristics: 

First, it should reflect the best medical and 
scientific judgment available. We deal with 
human life at its beginning. If the physicians 
and scientists tell us—as they do—that the 
fetus, at say, 15 weeks, is definitely a human 
person, how can we kill that human person 
without guilt? This is the hardest question to 
answer in the abortion argument, but one 
we must face up to: if biological science de- 
clares that a 15-week-old fetus is a person, 
then our law can allow intentionally killing 
such an innocent person only when another 
human life is at stake. This bill, by permit- 
ting abortion up to twenty weeks would make 
legal the killing of fetuses which science tells 
us are undoubtedly human persons, and 
which, in many cases, would even be viable. 
There are numerous instances when such 
aborted children have lived. 

Second, a good law does not help solve one 
social problem by creating others. Besides 
the problem of the unborn, unwanted child, 
we have the problem of “back-alley” abor- 
tions and the problem of death or injury to 
the aborting mother through improper surgi- 
cal techniques. The New York experience 
since last July indicates that a so-called 
“liberalized” abortion bill does not solve 
these: it creates an “abortion mentality” 
which fosters thousands of unnecessary abor- 
tions and it appears there have been more 
deaths than before, rather than fewer. We 
should not go down New York’s road until 
we have time to study their experience and 
see where that road leads. 

Another problem in Maryland is the in- 
creasing difficulty of adoption. The “demand” 
by would-be adopting parents, I understand, 
far surpasses the “supply” of babies. Instead 
of encouraging and legalizing unnecessary 
abortions, perhaps we should by tax credits 
or subsidies during pregnancy, help the 
woman to carry her child to term and then 
put him up for adoption. We should also 
adopt a more compassionate attitude toward 
the unwed mother. 

Third, a good law should harmonize the 
rights of all interested parties. Here the pro- 
posed bill completely overlooks the uncon- 
troverted fact that the child in the womb is 
not just a growth in someone's body, like 
tonsils or an appendix, but is a real human 
being who, in my opinion, has the right to 
life. According to inheritance law and tort 
law, that child has legal rights and should 
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have the right to not be deprived of life 
and liberty without due process of law. The 
father also has rights in this matter: indeed, 
the bill before you creates the anomaly that 
the father might have to pay, involuntarily, 
a $500 medical fee to a doctor for killing his 
child. Your bill does not even require his 
written consent. The parents of the unwed, 
minor mother have similar interests, but 
they are not even mentioned in the proposed 
bill. 

Fourth, a good law should not foster 
crimes or put honest people into impossible 
crises of conscience. Under similar laws in 
other states and in England, frequently an 
intended abortion results in the birth of a 
living child. Nurses are told to put him into 
a bucket and toss him into the incinerator. 
Thus the public policy of the given jurisdic- 
tion actually promotes what its laws define 
as manslaughter—and requires conscientious 
hospital personnel to witness or even help 
in the killing of a living human being, con- 
trary to all their training, instincts, and 
moral convictions. 

Fifth, a good law respects the common 
morality of a pluralistic community. We are 
not talking about contraception here; we 
are talking about killing—not just “obtain- 
ing,” as the Act euphemistically puts it—a 
baby after conception. A large segment of 
the people of Maryland—and I am included 
in that group—believe this proposed law 
would legitimize the killing of other human 
beings. To allow this “on demand,” is to de- 
part from the common law tradition which 
allowed the killing of other persons only in 
self-defense situations; or, more recently, in 
the strict therapeutic-abortion situations 
where the actual physical life of the mother 
was certain to be jeopardized by the preg- 
nancy’'s continuance. 

This Act would change that common 
morality and require a good portion of our 
population to collaborate, indirectly through 
their taxes, in what our criminal code 
punishes as the worst of all possible crimes. 

Sixth, the right to live is as basic a right 
as one could imagine. How far will we go? 
As a result of the abortion mentality arising 
in this country, I am told a bill has been 
introduced in Florida to permit the euthana- 
sia of the elderly under certain conditions. 
The arguments of population-control, in 
many people’s minds, apply to anyone “unfit 
to live.” We are close to Huxley’s Brave New 
World—a very dangerous and inhumane 
place to live—when we declare by statute 
that two persons in a doctor’s office can de- 
cide who shall Hve and who shall die, with 
often the sole motive being only the personal 
convenience of one of them. 

Seventh, and finally, a good law emerges 
out of sound common sense and not emo- 
tionalism. At the outset I acknowledged the 
sincerity of this bill’s proponents and I re- 
iterate that acknowledgement now; but it 
is common knowledge that emotionalism 
plays a good part in the pressure for this bill. 
One aspect of it is the population-control 
argument; yet demographers tell us that our 
population growth, probably because of con- 
traception, is practically stable. And in any 
event, in the U.S. the problem is not numbers 
of people but distribution of those people. 
Two-thirds of this country is practically 
empty of people, while they leave the farms 
and small towns and pile into the cities. We 
need an incentive policy to encourage the 
repopulation of the rural areas—not abor- 
tion-on-demand. . .. Another argument is 
women’s rights—but, appealing as it is, it 
is unrealistic to make this point in a vacuum, 
without considering biological and legal 
truths which remind us that the unborn 
child also has rights. Yes, let’s be attentive to 
women's rights, but what about baby’s 
rights? Who speaks for those unborn con- 
stituents? In a very real sense I am here to- 
day testifying for that unrepresented group 
of humanity who has no lobby group, who 
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can’t write you letters. They ask nothing 
more from you than what is their basic 
right—the most cherished right that any 
of us possess—the right to life. 

Some time ago, we were all shocked to see 
on television pictures of grown men killing 
baby seals by beating them to death with 
clubs. Our shock and disgust were justified. 
But what about the destruction of human 
babies? Haven’t they more worth than baby 
seals? It is sad that we cannot get the con- 
servationists aroused over destruction of 
human life. The burning by saline solution, 
the dismembering, the torture and agony of 
the tiny, but sensitive, fetus are so real and 
so revolting that one hesitates to describe 
them. But the scientists assure us that the 
cry of an unborn infant is still a shriek of 
pain even if it is muffled, and it should be 
on the consciences of the legislators and 
citizens as much as it is on the ears of the 
nurses and doctors who hear these shrieks. 

Can you treat life so recklessly, so cal- 
lously? Can you give legal sanction to those 
who would disregard the dignity and very 
life of one human being for the convenience 
of another? 

This legislation is not worthy of our past 
and is a disservice to our future. 

I urge you, I plead with you, in the name 
of humanity, in the name of those unborn 
innocents whose death warrant you would 
be signing, to defeat this bill. 


CUBA—SOVIET LAUNCHING 
PLATFORM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing two articles concerning the So- 
viet presence in Cuba should be of great 
interest to everyone who is interested in 
such things as Soviet presence. 

Cuba becomes a substantia! strategic 
threat to the people of the United States 
when integrated into the Soviet psycho- 
political and nuclear military warfare 
operations plan. One well-informed com- 
mentator has aptly termed Cuba a “900- 
mile-long launching platform.” 

Allowing the Soviets to acquire sig- 
nificant military and political advan- 
tages is not going to lead to the reduc- 
tion of tensions as some sources would 
have us believe. Tensions arise directly 
from Soviet goals and activities directed 
toward achieving these goals to which all 
Americans who are in favor of national 
sovereignty and a free society are in ab- 
solute opposition. To permit the Soviets 
to obtain operational bases off the coast 
of Florida, which increases the scope 
and intensity of their tension-producing 
activity, is contrary to the entire concept 
of reducing tensions. 

For those interested in preventing a 
nuclear war, especially one which in- 
troduces the North American Continent 
into the strategic equation as the pri- 
mary battlefield, it should be quite clear 
that failing to oppose Soviet advances in 
the Caribbean is not particularly con- 
ducive toward this end. 

The SALT talks will hardly become 
more productive if we allow the Soviets 
to maintain and fortify bases in Cuba 
which increase their strength. If Soviet 
unimpeded advance in the Caribbean can 
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be achieved by talks in Europe then it 
is quite likely that the Soviets will drag 
out the talks in order to increase their 
real and material advance in this area. 
The first article is by investigative re- 
porter Paul Scott and appeared in Re- 
view of the News magazine of January 
27, 1971, and the second was written by 
three well-known experts in the field of 
Latin American affairs, Dr. Manolo 
Reyes, Dr. Herman Portell-Villa, and Dr. 
Guillermo Belt, and appeared in the 
American Security Council’s ““‘Washing- 
ton Report” for January 25, 1971. 
The articles follow: 
THE COMING CUBAN CRISIS 
(By Paul Scott) 


There is a difference as great as night and 
day between that highly reassuring public 
statement of President Nixon on Soviet naval 
activities in and around Cuba and the in- 
formation gathered by U.S. Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

While the President sees no Russian naval 
base in Cuba, our Navy is privately warning 
that for all intent and purpose the Soviets 
now have a base at Cienfuegos, Cuba, capable 
of handling missile-firing, nuclear submar- 
ines, The U.S. Navy also gathered hard evi- 
dence that the Cienfuegos base is partly op- 
erational and was used recently to service 
Russian submarines operating in the Carib- 
bean. 

This is the ominous conclusion of the latest 
Naval Intelligence estimate of Soviet naval 
capabilities and intentions in Cuba waters 
now being circulated at the highest levels of 
the Nixon Administration. 

The highly classified document was pre- 
pared before President Nixon made his as- 
tonishing statement over nationwide TV 
while being interviewed by four network cor- 
respondents, In discussing Cuba and Soviet 
Naval activities in the area, the President 
stated: 

“Well, I can tell you everything our In- 
telligence tells us, and we think it’s very 
good in that area because as you know, we 
have surveillance from the air, which in this 
case is foolproof, we believe. 

“First, let’s look at what the understand- 
ing is. President Kennedy worked out an 
understanding in 1962 that the Russians 
would not put any offensive missiles into 
Cuba. That understanding was expanded on 
October 11, this year, by the Russians when 
they said that it would include a military 
base in Cuba and a military Naval base. They, 
in effect, said that they would not put a 
military Naval base into Cuba.on October 
the 11th. 

“Now in the event that nuclear submarines 
were serviced either in Cuba or from Cuba, 
that would be a violation of the understand- 
ing. That has not happened yet. We are 
watching the situation closely. The Soviet 
Union is aware of the fact that we are watch- 
ing closely. We expect them to abide by the 
understanding. I believe they will. 

“I don’t believe that they want a crisis in 
the Caribbean and I don’t believe that one 
is going to occur, particularly since the un- 
derstanding has been clearly laid out and has 
been so clearly relied on by us, as I stated 
here today.” 

In sharp contrast to this Presidential “fig 
leaf,” the highly classified Naval Intelligence 
document reveals that late in December a 
Soviet submarine tender operating from 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, carried out “servicing ex- 
ercises” with three Russian submarines. The 
operational rendezvous of the Soviet surface 
ship with the submarines, including one nu- 
clear powered sub, was the first of its kind 
for the Russians in Cuba waters. The bold 
“servicing exercises,” photographed by U.S. 
reconnaissance aircraft, took approximately 
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two hours and included the loading of sup- 
plies from the Soviet tender to one of the 
three submarines. 

At least a dozen members of the submarine 
crew were exchanged during the operation. 
Those leaving the submarine were taken to 
Cienfuegos for “rest and recreation” or flown 
from Cuba back to the Soviet Union. Sev- 
eral high-ranking Soviet naval officers who 
had been flown to Cuba from the Soviet 
Union took part in the exercise. 

Naval submarine analysts who studied the 
Intelligence estimate say the “servicing exer- 
cises” definitely show that the Soviets can 
and are planning to use Cienfuegos as a 
submarine operating base. 

Although the actual rendezvous took place 
outside of Cienfuegos Harbor, all supplies 
transferred to the submarine from the Rus- 
sian tender were first picked up at the Cuban 
port. This clearly indicates that the Kremlin 
plans to use Cuba as a major supply base 
in the Western Hemisphere. Soviet naval 
crews housed in barracks at Cienfuegos Har- 
bor were used to load the supplies on the 
Soviet submarine tender. Several members of 
the Soviet land-based crew went aboard the 
tender and took part in the “servicing ex- 
ercises."’ 

In addition to the carefully planned sup- 
ply operation, the submarine tender and the 
submarines were in direct radio contact with 
& newly built naval communication center 
at Clenfuegos. Cuban refugees report that 
the center is completely manned by Russians. 
The high-powered radio at Cienfuegos is 
already being used to transmit weather and 
coded messages to Soviet missile-firing sub- 
marines now believed to be stationed off the 
Atlantic Coast as well as in the Caribbean 
and Gulf of Mexico. 

The original copy of this Naval Intelligence 
estimate was forwarded to the White House 
during the recent holidays where Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, the President’s National Security 
Advisor, indicated that it would be carefully 
used in the formation of any Cuban action 
deemed necessary. Yet, while the Intelligence 
finding leaves no doubt that the Russians are 
using the Port of Cienfuegos as a submarine 
base, there has been no Official determination 
of this at the White House policy-making 
level. All Naval officials involved in the draft- 
ing of the estimate have been able to léarn 
is that the estimate is now in the hands of 
Kissinger’s foreign policy staff in the White 
House for “further analyzation and study.” 
No National Security Council meeting has 
been called to discuss its ominous implica- 
tions. 

President Nixon’s unexpected TV state- 
ment on Cuba not only surprised and 
shocked Naval Intelligence officials, but they 
had no inkling that the President would 
discount the Soviet naval activities in the 
Cuba area, nor could they fathom his reasons 
for doing so. The President's statement high- 
lights the often frightening gap that exists 
at times between those who have responsi- 
bility for gathering the facts and those who 
interpret them for use in policy-making. 

The position the President is taking has 
been interpreted by these Naval officials as an 
indication that President Nixon and his 
policy-makers haven't been able to agree on 
what to do about the new Soviet threat. If 
they accept the hard facts of the Naval In- 
telligence estimate, it is pointed out, the 
President and his advisors must conclude 
that the Russians have double-crossed them 
and violated the “understanding” not to use 
Cuban ports or bases for their submarines 
That finding might trigger a new U.S.-Soviet 
“confrontation” over the use of Cuba as a 
base for offensive weapons—a ‘“confron- 
tation” that the Nixon Administration ap- 
parently is not willing or ready to face at 
this time, or which it wants delayed for 
reasons that are only known at the White 
House level. 
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Significantly, Mr. Kissinger recently asked 
Secretary of State Rogers again to sound 
out the Soviets on whether the submarine 
tender now operating in Cuba’s waters will 
permanently use Cuban ports. Naval intel- 
ligence officials say the answer is clear by the 
fact that the submarine tender has been 
operating out of Cuban ports for the past 
three months and another is en route to re- 
place it. 

Two other parts of President Nixon’s state- 
ment on Cuba also bother officials at Naval 
Intelligence. One was his pronouncement 
that he believed the Russians would keep the 
“understanding” not to put a naval military 
base in Cuba. In effect, the President by say- 
ing this publicly was accepting the private 
assurances of Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko and Ambassador Dobrynin over the 
hard facts gathered by the Navy. Yet, Gro- 
myko and Dobrynin are both known to have 
lied to the late President Kennedy during 
the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. At the time 
the Russians were sneaking I.R.B.M.s and 
medium-range bombers into Cuba, Gromyko 
and Dobrynin were assuring Kennedy that 
the Soviets had no intention of putting of- 
fensive weapons on the island. 

To most military Intelligence experts It is 
a little frightening that President Nixon 
would even consider discussing Cuba with 
the two Soviet diplomats after their earlier 
deceptions. And to accept their word now, 
as the President says he has, is considered 
folly of the most dangerous kind. Especially 
in light of the Intelligence that the Presi- 
dent has access to on Soviet activities in 
Cuba, 

The other disturbing statement by the 
President was his contention that U.S. sur- 
veillance of Cuba from the air is foolproof. 
None of the Intelligence services have claimed 
that. For months, Defense Intelligence offi- 
cials have been urging that more use be made 
of Cuban refugees so that the government 
wouldn't be caught “off guard” as it was be- 
fore the 1962 Cuban crisis. Despite the high 
degree of accuracy of new U.S. reconnaissance 
cameras and devices, they still can't deter- 
mine what is hidden under camoufiage facili- 
ties and in storage areas. It is pointed out 
that daily reconnaissance flights would be 
needed over Cuban ports to determine if any 
Soviet submarines were using them. Now, 
if there are two reconnaissance flights a week 
this is considered high. And still unknown 
to U.S. officials is what the Russians have 
succeeded in hiding in the hundreds of caves 
being used as military storage areas on the 
island. 

This lack of vital intelligence about Soviet 
activities in Cuba is privately admitted by 
rank and file American Intelligence officers. 
They claim it is the result of policy restric- 
tions placed on the methods they can use to 
gather information on Cuba. An example of 
these restrictions is the White House bar 
against financing Cuban refugee operations 
to gather firsthand data on Soviet activities 
on the island. White House aides take the 
position that this type of intelligence gath- 
ering is prohibited by the 1962 ‘“‘understand- 
ing” on Cuba reached by U.S. and Soviet 
Officials. 


The only sure way that the U.S. can learn 
the full Soviet capability in Cuba, these In- 
telligence officials say, is to use anti-Castro 
refugees to do the spying. “As long as the 
policy-makers have the preconceived idea 
that Russia has no plans to use Cuba as a 
military base,” stated one military Intelli- 
gence officer, “it is impossible to convince 
them that a round-the-clock surveillance of 
Cuba is needed.” 

There are increasing signs that the Pres- 
ident’s handling of Cuba is closely tied to 
his strategy for the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks (SA.L.T.) with the Russians. 
Drafted by Presidential Aide Kissinger, the 
S.A.L.T. strategy calls for the U.S. to avoid 
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any direct confrontation with the Soviets 
until it can be determined if the Russians 
are serious about curbing defensive and of- 
fensive weapons delivery systems. Kissinger 
privately takes the position that a U.S. ad- 
mission that the Russians now have an 
operational naval base in Cuba could trigger 
demands in Congress that immediate action 
be taken to force the Soviets out of Cuba. 

Such a U.S.-Soviet confrontation in turn 
would force a complete breakdown of the 
S.A.L.T. negotiations, which have been given 
the Administration’s highest foreign policy 
priority. President Nixon is counting on 
reaching a missile agreement with the Sovi- 
ets before the 1972 Presidential campaign. 

During the recent Helsinki round of the 
S.A.L.T. negotiations (November 2 to Decem- 
ber 19), the Soviet delegation showed its 
diplomatic interest in Cuba. The Soviet nego- 
tiators noted that Russia had every right to 
put a military base in Cuba if she so desired. 
They contrasted a Soviet base in Cuba to 
U.S. bases in Europe or the Mediterranean. 
The inference was that the Russians would 
be willing to forego any Cuban base if the 
U.S. pulled its aircraft carriers out of the 
Mediterranean or gave up its air and naval 
bases in Spain. The Soviet negotiators’ argu- 
ment is in line with the main Russian S.A.L.T. 
demand. It states that the U.S, must include 
its aircraft bases in Europe and aircraft car- 
riers in the Mediterranean in any overall 
agreement covering both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. 

This use of Cuba as a S.A.L.T. bargaining 
weapon clearly highlights the importance 
that the Kremlin attaches to its naval activ- 
ities on that strategic Caribbean island. In 
light of this use of Cuba, Intelligence offi- 
cials would like to see President Nixon adopt 
a more realistic view of what the Russians 
are up to in the Caribbean. Unless the Presi- 
dent acts quickly, they see the Kremlin using 
Cuba to blackmail this country into either 
pulling its Naval forces out of the Mediter- 
ranean area or forcing the U.S. to make other 
concessions. 

The American [Intelligence community 
sees the Soviet naval base in Cuba as part 
of a network of naval bases the Russians are 
now establishing around the world. These 
include Mersa Matruh, and Alexandria, in 
Egypt; the Socotra Islands at the mouth of 
the Red Sea; and, a former French base in 
Algeria. The expanding Soviet mavy also has 
acquired the right to use the Port of Modisio 
in Somaliland, Trincomalee in Ceylon, the 
Mauritius Islands in the Indian Ocean, and 
one or more ports in Nigeria. 

The establishment of this network of 
bases by the Soviets is being cited by In- 
tellience officials as evidence that the Krem- 
lin has adopted a forward military strategy 
designed to control the strategic waterways 
of the world. This forward strategy also will 
permit the Soviet’s missile-firing nuclear 
submarines to remain on stations constantly 
within the defenses of the U.S. and other 
N.A.T.O. nations. Its potential for blackmail, 
alone, is enormous! 

If viewed in this light, the construction 
of the Cienfuegos base in Cuba is an eyen 
more ominous development than the at- 
tempted deployment of Soviet nuclear mis- 
siles on Cuban bases in 1962. 

The Cienfuegos base would be needed if 
really large numbers of nuclear submarines 
were to be continuously off the coast of the 
United States. That is the true threat of the 
base. Which suggests in turn that the Soviets 
are now planning continuous deployment of 
very large numbers of “Yankee” class and 
other nuclear submarines in the Caribbean 
and along the American coast. The Cien- 
fuegos operation reveals an undoubted Soviet 
intention to gain a solid “capability” to knock 
out the Panama Canal and the entire land- 
based bomber component of the U.S. deter- 
rent, plus the controls of the “Safeguard” 
A.B.M. system. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The most horrifying single aspect of the 
story of the Cienfuegos base is still the re- 
sponse with which the bad news was met at 
the White House and in Congress. Consider 
a simple comparison. In 1962, the Congress 
was in flames over reports of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba, even before the presence of those 
missiles was confirmed by U-2 reconnais- 
sance photographs. Contrast this with the 
near Congressional silence that has engulfed 
the news from Cienfuegos ever since it first 
came out that the Russians were building a 
base there. 

And then think of the Nixon Administra- 
tion's response to this news, that is even 
more alarming! Consider President Nixon’s 
reassuring statement that the Russians have 
no plans of doing what our Intelligence 
people say they are doing. 

The obvious intent was, and is, to prevent 
the American public from growing alarmed, 
when we should be deeply alarmed. The 
question each of us should personally ask 
the White House and our Representatives 
in Congress is: Why is the full story of So- 
viet activities in Cuba being withheld from 
the public? 

If enough of us raise our voices, we can 
force the Nixon Administration to take the 
necessary measures to dismantle the Soviet 
nuclear submarine base in Cuba before it is 
used as a serious blackmail threat!! 

One wonders what the outcome of the first 
Cuban missile crisis would have been if the 
late President Kennedy had delayed the 
Naval blockade of Cuba and warning to the 
Russians until after the Soviets had their 
missiles operational. How serious would So- 
viet blackmail have become? Intelligence 
leaks, some of them by the same sources 
that provided information for this article, 
forced Kennedy to act sooner than he orig- 
inally had planned. Many involved in the 
first Cuban missile crisis believed that had 
Mr. Kennedy delayed his blockade decision 
& week or ten days the outcome would have 
been different. 

What does Mr. Nixon's procrastination 
mean? Certainly no answer comforting to 
those concerned about American security is 
possible! 

CIENFUEGOS: THE Tre or THE SOVIET ICEBERG 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


(A Report by the Cuban Watch Committee 
on Cuba) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This analysis which as- 
sesses the strategic implications of the 
stepped-up level of Soviet activity in Cuba, 
has been released by three respected mem- 
bers of the growing Cuban community of 
600,000 persons who have been forced into 
exile in the United States by Castro’s Com- 
munist government It takes into account 
numerous intelligence reports, including 
those reaching them from various Cuban un- 
derground sources which in the past have 
proven reliable, and evaluates them against 
the broad background of their own personal 
experience in the fields of diplomacy, inter- 
national law, politics, education, economics, 
and public affairs.) 


SOVIET MILITARY ACTIVITY NOT CONFINED TO 
CIENFUEGOS 


Since mid-1968 Cuban underground 
sources have been reporting regularly on 
Russian progress in converting Cienfuegos, 
on the southern coast of Cuba, into a key 
Soviet naval base in the Caribbean How- 
ever, this did not come to the attention of 
the American public until a Soviet naval 
flotilla visited there on September 9-12, 1970. 
This event forced the White House to remind 
the USSR of the 1962 agreement between 
President Kennedy and Premier Krushchey 
that peace in the Caribbean could only be 
assured if Soviet nuclear missiles and bomb- 


1 Broadcast by Radio Free America of the 
American Security Council, July 11, 1968. 
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ers were not reintroduced into the Hemis- 
phere. This incident itself is but one aspect 
of the greatly accelerated over-all Russian 
military program in Cuba. Reports from the 
underground which underline its alarming 
scope include. 

The Soviet plan tc develop the island of 
Cuba into a major naval operating base. This 
involves the modernization of the harbors of 
Nipe, Caribarien (Cayo Frances), Matanzas, 
Havana, Mariel, Cabanas, and Bhia Honda, 
all on the northern coast, and Santiago de 
Cuba and Cienfuegos on the southern coast. 
Mariel, 20 miles west of Havana, already has 
submarine pens that are operational; con- 
struction crews are working day and night at 
Caibarien and at Cayo Alcatraz in Cienfue- 
gos Bay. Two Soviet admirals and three high- 
ranking civilian engineers were flown there 
non-stop from Russia in the long-range So- 
viet TU-95 Bear aircraft the first week otf 
December, 1970, to supervise the naval con- 
struction program 

In accordance with an agreement reached 
on January 8, 1969, between the USSR and 
Communist Cuba. the Nuclear Institute in 
Managua reportedly is now staffed with some 
760 Soviet technicians. One noncritical nu- 
clear plant is said to be already in operation 
and a second, capable of producing military 
quality fissionable material, is expected to 
become operational during this year? 

As of September, 1970, the Soviet Army 
strength in Cuba was estimated by the Cuban 
underground to be between 20,000 and 22,000 
soldiers. They conduct regular maneuvers in 
Pinar Del Rio province, in the mountains 
near Candelaria, San Cristobal and San Diego 
on the Rosario Sierra. 

An important Soviet Army military com- 
plex is being developed in the mountains at 
La Cubilla, near the towns of Cumanayagua 
and Seibabo, complete with electrified wire 
fences, pill-boxes, trenches, artillery emplace- 
ments and mysterious mounds covering en- 
trances to underground installations. No Cu- 
ban is allowed to enter this area; the con- 
struction has been carried out entirely by 
Russian troops. 

Soviet. Army engineers have constructed a 
modern, eight-lane military highway from 
Havana and San Antonio de los Banos to 
Cienfuegos and are maintaining and im- 
proving the 400 mile stretch of strategic road 
from Cienfuegos to Santiago. 


SOVIET MILITARY INSTALLATIONS GOING UNDER- 
GROUND TO AVOID U.S, AERIAL SURVEILLANCE 


Having learned a lesson in 1962 when the 
U-2 photographs foiled their effort to smug- 
gle nuclear missiles into Cuba, all Soviet 
military installations, except those naval fa- 
cilities which cannot be placed underground, 
are being built in caves or tunnels inter- 
connecting the caves. Cuba has more than 
3,000 natural or man-made caves which the 
Russians have already inventoried and ex- 
plored. Marshal Grechko, the Soviet Defense 
Minister, visited many of these caves himself 
during his visit to Cuba in November, 1969. 
These provide the Soviets’ answer to U.S. 
photographic surveillance of the island. 

Ninety percent of the fuel reserves in Cuba 
are underground as are the major ammuni- 
tion depots. Underground hospitals have been 
built at the Sierra de Cristal, near the Nipe 
and Levisa Bays in Oriente province, and in 
la Loma de San Vincente just off the road 
which runs between Santiago de Cuba and 
Guantanamo. Of particular importance are 
the various underground complexes lying 
within the quadrangle formed by Minas de 
Bajurayabo, Jaruco, Herradura and Mariel. 
Included in this area Is the Nuclear Institute 
at Managua. Other locations where caves 
have been reinforced with concrete linings of 
up to six feet are the Sierra de Lupe, Oriente 
province; the Altura Central on the Isle of 


*See “Washington Report” No. 69-6, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1969. 
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Pines which contains a number of large 
marble caves ideally suited for underground 
installations. 

Underground missile bases are reported in 
the mountains of the Gobernadora, near 
Mariel; in Manicaragua, Las Villas province, 
at a place the Russian soldiers call “La Cam- 
pana”; at San Cristobal and in the Sierra de 
los Organos in Pinal del Rio province. The 
latter has been of considerable interest to the 
Russians for some time. In April, 1969, eight 
extremely heavy, square wooden boxes were 
unloaded at night from Soviet ships at the 
Casablanca Arsenal docks under maximum se- 
curity precautions, placed on large, 20-wheel 
flatbed trucks and driven off in a Soviet Army 
convoy in the direction of the Sierra de los 
Organos. This operation was repeated the 
last week in January, 1970, when another 
eight boxes, each 32 by 9% by 13 feet, with 
a peaked, roof-like construction running 
lengthwise, were loaded on large trailers and 
convoyed by Soviet troops toward the same 
destination, 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of our analysis of these re- 
ports, the “Watch Committee on Cuba” has 
reached several significant conclusions: 

1. Soviet activities in Cuba suggest a sense 
of urgency which prompts them to accept in- 
creasing tensions with the US in order to 
achieve their goals. 

2. The importance of Cuba as the prime 
Soviet base for directing Communist activi- 
ties in the Western Hemisphere has increased 
and justifies a higher level of Soviet military 
investment, 

3. While recognizing that their increased 
level of military activity in Cuba cannot be 
completely concealed, the Soviets are mak- 
ing every effort to hide the full scope of their 
program from the U.S. 

4. As “hard” intelligence becomes more 
difficult to acquire, greater attention must 
be given to reports from the Cuban under- 
ground and to developing @ more realistic 
assessment of Soviet revolutionary strategy 
for Latin America. Gi Ga Hove Di 

5. There are signs e ‘ - 
boldened by their greatly increased strategic 
nuclear capabilities since 1922, including 
their newly acquired, but fast growing Pola- 
ris-type submarine fleet may be preparing 
for a new test of will with the US involving 
another experiment in fait accompli nuclear 

wer politics. 
should the President of the United 
States be confronted with a new Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, he will find that the stakes are 
even higher, the hard photographic evi- 
dence of Soviet military capabilities will not 
be available, and his room for maneuver con- 
siderably reduced by the new balance of stra- 
tegic power. 

BOLDNESS, THE KEY TO SOVIET POLICY 
TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 


Although Khrushchev takes credit for con- 
ceiving the missile gambit and for presenting 
it, as Premier, to the Politbureau, he empha- 
sizes that the decision to pursue this danger- 
ous course was an act of collective leader- 
ship. This is borne out by his candid admis- 
sion (made to Dr. A. McGehee Harvey in 
1969) that after the U-2 crisis in the spring 
of 1960, he was no longer “calling the shots”; 
that after Powers was shot down, his own 
ascendency during the text four years was 
over. Thus the policies followed by the USSR 
during this perilous period were not in any 
sense imposed by Khrushchev upon his col- 
leagues in the Kremlin as Stalin might have 
done, but were indeed a coldly calculated 
collective acceptance of the risks inherent in 


his proposal. 

CHANGES AFFECTING THE POLITBUREAU’S ASSESS- 
MENT OF THE CUBAN SITUATION IN 1971 
While undoubtedly there are wider consid- 

erations affecting Soviet foreign policy than 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


those cited below—for example, intellectual 
unrest at home, economic unrest within the 
European satellites, and the continuing pos- 
sibility of a war with Communist China—the 
Watch Committee pelieves the following 
changes which have occurred since 1962 
have an important bearing on the Politbu- 
reau’s assessment of the Cuban situation to- 
day: 

The balance of strategic nuclear power in 
the world has shifted, just as Khrushchev 
had predicted, in favor of the Soviet Union. 
Consequently the U.S. would be even less 
likely than before to risk nuclear war with 
the USSR. 

Communism now has a base on the con- 
tinent of South Amervica—Chile. But, like 
Castro, Allende’s government faces attack by 
enemies from within and without. 

The Castro regime, unable to solve even its 
own internal economic problems, has lost 
the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the Cuban people, including the rank 
and file of Castro’s army. The possibility of 
internal revoit within the coming year can- 
not be discounted. 

The forces of revolution in Latin America, 
particularly in Bolivia, Peru and Colombia 
are ripe for Communist exploitation pro- 
vided the continental base in Chile can be 
maintained. 

As a result of the protracted Vietnam War, 
the U.S. public has forced the Administra- 
tion to announce a policy of non-involyement 
in local conflicts in the less developed areas 
of the world. 


OPTIONS AVAILABLE FOR POLITBUREAU 
CONSIDERATION IN 1971 


The Watch Committee wishes to emphasize 
that a Soviet policy of boldness paid off in 
1962 and that today’s balance of power would 
tend to encourage rather than inhibit new 
Russian adventures in brinkmanship. The 
expanded Soviet military program for Cuba 
clearly involves improving the USSR’s nuclear 
capabilities in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the discussions on Cuba between Secre- 
tary of State Rogers and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko on October 19, followed up as they 
were by the New York meeting between Dr. 
Kissinger and Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin on October 22, 
the Nixon Administration reconfirmed the 
earlier Kennedy-Khrushchey “understand- 
ing”. To many Latin Americans these talks, 
in effect, regularized the Soviet military pres- 
ence on a Communist base in the Caribbean. 
Certainly they have not resulted in a per- 
manent reduction of Soviet naval power in 
the Caribbean. The Russians are still stand- 
ing behind their Tass statement that they 
have not been, and are not building their 
“own” military base in Cuba. 

The Watch Committee recalls that the 
original Kennedy-Khruschev” understand- 
ing” called for international inspection in 
Cuba to confirm the withdrawal of the Soviet 
missiles. This never took place because the 
Communist government in Cuba refused to 
allow inspection teams into the country. 
Taking into account the changes that have 
occurred since 1962, particularly the United 
States’ loss of clear-cut strategic superiority 
over the USSR; the fact that on site inspec- 
tion is still not permitted by Castro; and 
the great number of reports from members 
of the Cuban resistance that the Soviets are 
secretly installing nuclear missiles in un- 
derground installations; the Watch Commit- 
tee believes that in the interest of national 
security prudent U.S. policymakers have lit- 
tle choice but to presume the worst. The 
Committee suggests, therefore, that appro- 
priate preparations should be made to deal 
with any of the following possible Soviet 
courses of action: 

The clandestine deployment of nuclear 
weapons systems into Cuba. 

The overt use of Cuba as a nuclear sub- 
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marine base (thus doubling the on-station 
time in the Western Atlantic for these subs) 
but maintaining the fiction that Russian 
Polaris-type submarines are merely observing 
their international port-of-call rights by 
visiting Castro’s naval base at Cienfuegos 
whenever necessary to meet their operational 
requirements. 

Emphasizing Cuba's role as the political 
and military base for all Soviet revolutionary 
expansion in Latin America by letting it be 
known that the nuclear weapons deployed 
to Cuba will be used, if need be, in direct 
support of Chile or any other Communist re- 
gime that may come to power in the Hemi- 
sphere if they are invaded by external armed 
forces, whether these forces are acting uni- 
laterally or as members of the Organization 
of American States. 

From the Cuban Watch Committee on 
Cuba: 

Dr. MANOLO REYES, 
Dr. HERMINIO PORTELL-VILA, 
Editor, Radio Free Americas. 
Dr. GUILLERMO BELT, 
Former Ambassador to the United 
States, the United Nations, and the 
Organization of American States. 


GROWING DRUG PROBLEM IN 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY CITED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a Sen- 
ate panel recently completed a series of 
drug hearings in Pittsburgh. 

The panel heard from many experts 
and community spokesmen about the 
evils of drugs and their debilitating na- 
ture on all community life. But the miss- 
ing factors in the hearings were the drug 
users and addicts themselyes. 

Reporter Al Donalson, writing in the 
January 24 Pittsburgh Press, takes a look 
at Pittsburgh’s, and Allegheny County’s, 
arog dilemma, noting last week’s hear- 

gs. 

We all have heard that drugs are now 
everybody’s problem, no longer just an- 
other scourge in the ghetto. 

The latest drug death figures from Al- 
legheny County points that up with sur- 
prising equality. 

The racial and sexual breakdown of 
Allegheny County’s 38 drug deaths last 
year was: 19 whites, 16 male and three 
female; and 19 nonwhites, 16 male and 
three female. 

These fatalities represent more than a 
100-percent increase on 1969’s figures. 
There is small doubt that the drug prob- 
lem in our area is growing at a rapid rate. 

As one of those interviewed in Mr. 
Donalson’s article says, the only way 
the problem is going to be licked is 
through more money for research and 
technology. 

At this time I would like to put Mr. 
Donalson’s article into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for the information of my 
colleagues: 

Here’s REAL DRUGS Story Missep By PROBERS 
HERE 
(By Al Donalson) 

A team of Senate probers headed by U.S. 
Sen. Richard S. Schweiker, R-Pa., came to 
town last week and got this word: 
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Drug abuse here has reached epidemic 
proportions, and more federal money is need- 
ed to curb an alarming increase in the num- 
ber of drug addicts in Allegheny County. 

The word came from a procession of wit- 
nesses representing government, industry, 
law enforcement and public health agencies. 

However, with the exception of an 18-year- 
old Ross Twp. drug user, the U.S. Senate 
subcommittee members didn't hear any testi- 
mony from addicts or those who have been 
Victimized by addicts. 

Schweiker said the panel tried to get drug 
users to testify but was “regrettably un- 
successful.” 


TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATED 


There are hundreds of tales available which 
illustrate the tragedy and despair of the local 
drug scene. 

Item. “Hoss,” a Hill District jitney driver, 
picked up two passengers and took them to 
Homewood, 

When his passengers reached their desti- 
nation, Hoss didn’t get his fare. His payoff 
was having the pair rob him of his wallet, 
car and clothes. 

“They, was junkies, man,” said Hoss. 

“And I felt stupid walking three or four 
blocks damn near naked in broad daylight to 
get to the fire station in Homewood. 

“People out there was staring at me like 
I was crazy,” he said, 


CAR SURROUNDED 


Item, On a recent weekday afternoon, a 
white Cadillac stopped on Centre Avenue in 
the Hill District, and was surrounded im- 
mediately by scores of addicts. 

They clustered around the car with money 
clutched in their hands, 

The driver of the car was selling heroin. 
One bag for $7, two bags at a bargain rate— 
$13. 

One of the buyers ripped open one of his 
bags and dabbed a bit of the white sub- 
stance on his thumb. He then licked the 
powder off his thumb and told his partner: 

“Yeah man, this is some good stuff, let’s 
split.” 

They hurried up Centre Avenue like two 
kids with a new Christmas toy, leaving doz- 
ens of other buyers crowded around the car 
trying to place their orders before the supply 
ran out. 

Item. A numbers writer watching this 
scene slowly shook his head and said: 

“Man, I don’t understand it with these 
young dudes. Can't nobody tell them nothin’. 

“Like, dig, I know a young brother named 
Blood who's about 19. Heavy (brainy) young 
dude, too. The cat was going to college. But 
he got kicked out when he was caught main- 
lining. 


“Like, man, the cat’s habit is $300 a day 
now. Square business, $300 a day. 


ALWAYS HUSTLIN’ 


“The dude can’t even afford to sleep be- 
cause he’s always got to be hustlin’ to get 
his bread (money) together for his habit, 

“His Jones (urge for drugs) came down 
last week and he went to Oakland on a tip. 
He busted an old gray (white) dude in the 
head and took about $1,000 from him. 

“Man, Blood was hell on wheels for about 
three days with that grand. But his main 
man who was selling him good stuff got 
busted. So, like, Blood got some bad stuff 
from another pusher. 

“It had a lot of flour mixed up in it, 
Blood damn near died behind that stuff,” 
said the numbers. writer. 

Item. A Hill District businesswoman takes 
& pistol out of her purse and clicks off the 
safety when leaving her store in the evening. 

There is usually a group of at least 15 to 
20 junkies hanging around the outside of 
her door. 

“When they see the gun and hear the 
safety click off, they know I mean business 
and don't bother me,” she said. 
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“I know it’s like the Wild West to pull 
out a gun. But that’s what it's like down 
here—a jungle.” 

Similar tales, originating in wealthy 
suburbs as well as the inner city ghettos, 
can be told. 

Drug abuse is now no respecter of person. 
It cuts across racial and class lines in rural 
areas as well as the cities and suburbs. 

123,000 USING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


A recent survey published in a Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health journal revealed 
that at least 123,000 high school students in 
the state are regularly using drugs. 

This number, which represents about 11 
per cent of the total high school student 
population, does not include those who only 
occasionally use drugs. 

It was also discovered that 70 per cent of 
the regular users come from “upper socio- 
economic” families, and that 25 per cent live 
in rural areas, 

County Coroner Cyril Wecht’s 1970 report 
shows 19 of the 38 narcotics deaths last year 
in Allegheny County were suffered by whites. 

In 1969, when there were 17, narcotics 
deaths, only three of the victims were. white. 

This shift of drug abuse from the ghetto 
to the suburbs is thought to be one of the 
main reasons for the increased interest in 
combating addiction. 

Many in the black community are bitter 
about this late interest exhibited by whites. 
Their sentiments are articulated by Charles 
Mikell, a specialist on alcoholism and drug 
abuse for Community Action Pittsburgh. 

“As long as the junkies were those niggers 
in the Hill District, no one paid any atten- 
tion to the problem. But now that. drugs 
have spread to the lily white suburbs, every- 
one now is very upset and wants to know 
why something isn't being done," Mikell, 
himself black, says. 

“The only way the problem is going to be 
licked is through more money for research 
and rehabilitation.” 


ANSWERS STILL IN FUTURE 


Mikell’s plea for more funds for research 
and rehabilitation was shared by every wit- 
ness who testified this week during the hear- 
ings, 

However, any answers through research 
are probably a year or two away. The fed- 
eral Harrison Act of 1914 stified drug research 
in the United States. 

Designed then to stem a rising flow of 
narcotics, the statute proved to be punitive 
to any physician who attempted to treat an 
addict. Hundreds of doctors were jailed as a 
result of the act. 

Although the law isn’t as vigorously en- 
forced as in the past, its influence can still 
be felt. 

IRS OKAY REQUIRED 

Any scientist who wishes to do research 
on marijuana must be approved as a re- 
searcher by the Internal Revenue Service 
(TRS). 

To be eligible, a researcher must be legal- 
ly authorized by state law. Physicians with 
unrevoked licenses and state universities are 
eligible by state law. 

But others, like pharmacologists, chemists 
and private universities must go through a 
tangle of bureaucratic red tape to become 
registered. 

Once registration has been granted, the 
researcher then must purchase marijuana, 
through IRS, from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

If the researcher intends to use human 
subjects, he must then deal with the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) and the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs in 
addition to the other two agencies. 

SECURITY MEASURES PRESCRIBED 


The researcher must also adopt a carefully 
prescribed set of security measures. If any 
marijuana is lost, the researcher must docu- 
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ment the circumstances surrounding the 
loss. 

At all times, the researcher must main- 
tain exact records of the amount of mari- 
juana used, and for what purpose. 

Some of these restrictions will be loosened 
when the recently enacted Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970 becomes effective May 1. 

Section I of the act guarantees protection 
from prosecution to certified researchers and 
subjects who use marijuana and other drugs 
in legitimate scientific research. 


THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the desire 
for the improvement in the delivery of 
health services is universal. The number 
of legislative proposals already intro- 
duced in these early days of the 92d Con- 
gress is ample evidence of this fact. 

And yet, even the most comprehensive 
proposals, those which deal with the sky- 
rocketing costs of medical care, the dis- 
tribution of medical personnel, and the 
Federal role in the delivery of health 
care including the financing of this pro- 
gram only touch the surface of the prob- 
lem. As the following article by Mr. How- 
ard Lewis shows, another concern is the 
laws of the States under which medicine 
is practiced. Any comprehensive medical 
program that is enacted by Congress 
must also deal with the serious legal 
problems which Mr, Lewis discusses. 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson, the chairman 
of the board of the International Busi- 
ness Machines has also written an excel- 
lent article in which he sums up the hard 
evidence in favor of a comprehensive na- 
tional health insurance program. As Mr. 
Watson says: 

We need a national health insurance law. 


What follows in these two articles are 
two views on the state of medicine today, 
both thoughtfully developing proposals 
and details with which the Congress 
must deal: 


THE PROBLEM DOCTORS 
(By Howard Lewis) 


(Nore.—Howard Lewis is a consultant to 
government agencies and co-author, with his 
wife, of “The Medical Offenders.”) 

If you are like most laymen, you take 
comfort in the belief that doctors of medi- 
cine are closely regulated by stringent laws, 
rigorous government agencies and exacting 
professional groups. 

Of course, the typical physician's own con- 
science inspires him to practice with com- 
petence and honor. He fully deserves the 
confidence and respect he receives from his 
patients, 

However, the fact is that the privately 
practicing physician is largely a free agent, 
scarcely subject to regulation once he se- 
cures a license. The laws governing medical 
practice are shot through with loopholes, 
Even where restrictions are clear, enforce- 
ment is spotty. 

It merits pointing out that medicine's dis- 
ciplinary vacuum creates no problem in re- 
gard to the vast majority of M_D.’s, Nonethe- 
less, on at least one ground the typical physi- 
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cian can be faulted: he seldom enforces 
among errant colleagues the high standards 
of conduct he personally upholds. The lack 
of effective discipline in medicine has pro- 
duced an anomalous fringe group—licensed 
M.D.’s who constitute a hazard to patients. 

Dr. Harold B. Jervey, past president of the 
Federation of State Medical Boards, has 
estimated that between 15,000 and 20,000 
physicians in private practice repeatedly 
commit acts unworthy of the profession. He 
estimated 2,500 to 7,500 are actually breaking 
the law through narcotic violations, fraud 
and other felonies. These offenders account 
for about fifty million patient visits a year. 

The problem doctors include those who 
are guilty of negligence and incompetence, 
abandonment of the patient, and assault 
through unauthorized procedures—the ma- 
jor causes of civil malpractice actions. 

There are also. physicians who ‘seize upon 
medical service as a means of exploiting pa- 
tients: fee gougers who levy unconscionable 
charges; “overtreaters,” who perform un- 
necessary Services; the fee splitters; quacks, 
who betray the canons of scientific medicine. 

Also there are the mentally ill, including 
the senile. Mental illness is one of medicine’s 
most widespread disciplinary problems, and 
its handling illustrates the weakness in medi- 
cal licensing. 

In sixteen jurisdictions insanity is not 
even grounds for suspending a physician's 
license. In most other states the license can 
be ded only if the physician is actually 
in a mental institution. 

I recently came across one doctor who is 
often incapable of maintaining a rational 
train of thought, much less a competent 
medical practice. Other doctors in his com- 
munity regard him as a psychotic and try 
to steer patients away from him. He nonthe- 
less sees a large number of patients, and 
they sustain an alarming number of Injuries. 
The way the law is now, he can continue 
practicing indefinitely. 

I mentioned this doctor while testifying 
at a New York State Senate committee hear- 
ing on medical malpractice. Joseph Jaspan, 
the committee counsel, added: “We know of 
® practicing physician who has to spend six 
months of every year in a mental hospital.” 
The state licensing board has not acted 
against him, and even if it did it’s doubt- 
ful that the weak state law would uphold 
them. 

No state law limits a physician to his area 
of medical competence or requires him to 
keep up with medicine. Nor does any state 
check on physicians likely to be incapaci- 
tated because of age. One retired doctor in 
his eighties is nearly blind and has long 
since lost touch with medicine. He keeps up 
his medical license by paying an annual reg- 
istration fee. 

The profession as a whole is loath to act 
on disciplinary matters. In New York State 
there are conservatively an estimated 1,200 
to 2,700 licensed M-D.’s unfit to practice 
medicine. Last year the New York State 
Board of Medical Examiners—actually more 
active than most licensing boards—took a 
grand total of nine disciplinary actions. The 
Medical Society of the State of New York 
took not a single one, an achievement shared 
by 31 other state societies. 

Thus the laws and professional codes that 
are supposed to protect the patient actually 
protect the medical offender. There needs to 
be immediate reform to plug loopholes in 
the law, to secure more vigorous disciplinary 
action, In Washington State and in Cali- 
fornia, this occurred with the cooperation of 
the state medical societies. 

But for the profession to be spurred there 
first needs to be an outcry from the lay com- 
munity. Until medical licensing laws are 
overhauled, selecting a physician can be haz- 
ardous for the patient. 
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Tue RIGET TO LIFE 
(By Thomas J. Watson, Jr.) 

(Nore. —Thomas J. Watson Jr. is chairman 
of the board of International Business Ma- 
chines, These remarks are excerpted from a 
speech delivered in Rochester, Minn., on the 
Mayo Foundation’s Industry Day.) 

I have become increasingly appalled to read 
of a country which during the past two de- 
cades has dropped from seventh in the world 
to sixteenth in the prevention of infant mor- 
tality; in female life expectancy from sixth 
to eighth; in male life expectancy from tenth 
to twenty-fourth; and which has bought it- 
self this unenviable trend by spending more 
of its gross national product for medical 
care—$1 out of every $14—than any other 
country on the face of the earth. 

The country I am talking about is our own 
U.S.A., the home of the free, the home of the 
brave, and the home of the decrepit, ineffi- 
cient, high-priced system of medical care. 

I know experts disagree over our precise in- 
ternational standings. I realize that medical 
problems here and abroad are not identical. 
I know American medicine has scored many 
brilliant triumphs, 

But on the evidence, we are clearly moving 
in the wrong direction; failing to fulfill ade- 
quately for all our people the first right set 
down in the Declaration of Independence— 
the right to life. 

What must we do to restore that right? 

First, as the Carnegie Commission said in 
October, we have to beef up our arsenal: 
Train more doctors, more nurses, more para- 
medics; bail our medical and dental schools 
out of their deep financial troubles; break 
ground for new hospitals and cilnics; in a 
word, spend more money, 

Second, we must have better management, 
better organization, more efficiency. 

I find it shocking to read of legal road- 
blocks against comprehensive prepaid group 
practice, which has repeatedly delivered bet- 
ter care at lower costs; of slums without a 
doctor; of highly trained medical corpsmen 
who, if they want to enter medicine as a ci- 
vilian career, find just ome job open to 
them—hospital orderly. 

We cannot continue to live with facts like 
these. 

Third, we must put health care within 
reach of every American. 

Under our present system, the poor— 
especially the non-white poor—suffer by far 
the most. Non-whites have a life expect- 
ancy six years shorter than whites; twice the 
whites’ infant mortality rate; four times the 
whites’ maternal death rate, 

How do we extend coverage for medical 
bills to everyone? By stretching the umbrella 
of private health insurance which still 
doesn't come close to covering Americans to- 
day? No. We need a far more thoroughgo- 
ing reform. 

That brings us up against an old taboo, 
“socialized medicine.” I completely believe in 
the American free enterprise system. But 
when the system fails to produce I think we 
should not flinch from looking to some sort 
of government intervention. 

That, in American medicine today, means 
some new form of national health insurance. 

Twenty-one years ago President Truman 
urged a national health system. In 1949, as a 
dyed-in-the-wool free enterpriser, I accepted 
the argument that we didn’t need it. But I 
cannot accept that argument in 1970. 

A variety of health insurance bills have 
been introduced in the Congress. But no 
comprehensive plan appears to be moving 
very fast. We do not need national health 
insurance as & political football in 1972. We 
need a new national health insurance law. I 
hope the Administration will put this at the 
top of its priority list for 1971. 

To get that legislation, the partisans of 
varying plans—in the Congress, the Ameri- 
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can Medical Association, the A.P.L.-C.1.0.— 
must get together. To speed such compro- 
, I believe all of us as citizens should 
now to build a bonfire of persuasion— 
to speak out, to demand change, and not 
stop until we get the legislation we need. 
We can take pride in our system of uni- 
versal public education, social security, and 
work laws. 
The time has now arrived: for us to haye 
a system of universal public medicine to do 
for us what the Scandinavian and British 
systems have done for those countries: Put 
them medically at the top of the world. 
We must bring the fullness of American 
medical care to all the American people. As 
the greatest nation in the world I believe we 
can do no less. 


JUNTA STRIKES OUT AGAIN 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp the following article by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak on the latest 
act in the Greek tragedy, and to com- 
mend these Washington Post columnists 
for their continuing efforts to keep the 
American public informed on the true 
nature of the regime to which this coun- 
try is giving its full military and diplo- 
matic support. The handling of Deme- 
tracopoulos affair by Ambassador Tasca 
and the Greek generals was sickening, to 
say the least, and leads one almost to 
conclude that with enemies like the Greek 
generals the Communists who would like 
to foment true revolution in Greece really 
do not need any friends. The generals 
appear to be doing a very adroit job 
of cutting the ground from beneath their 
own feet. I only hope U.S. policy in Greece 
will be redirected before we find our- 
selves in another “brush fire” conflict.in 
the name of freedom and democracy. 
With that I submit the Evans-Novak 
report: 

{From the Washington Post, Dec, 23, 1970] 
ANOTHER GREEK TRAGEDY 

In their handling of the death of an old 
man whose son is a self-exiled leader of the 
anti-junta resistance movement. the Greek 
military dictatorship has now demonstrated 
an arrogant attitude toward the U.S. Senate 
that has cost it dearly here. 

That attitude casts doubt on the wisdom 
of the Greek colonels and the wisdom of 
the United States in recently restoring full 
military aid to Athens, What’s more, the 
event casts shadows on U.S. ambassador to 
Athens, career diplomat Henry Tasca. 

The incident was triggered with the fatal 
illness of the 81-year-old father of Elias 
Demetracopoulos, a prominent Greek jour- 
nalist who fled to the United States in 1967. 
On Dec. 11, three liberal Democratic senators 
signed an extraordinary request to Col. 
George Papadopoulos, Greek prime minister, 
asking that Demetracopoulos be given 48- 
hour safe passage to visit his dying father. 
The message went through the State De- 
partment to Tasca. 

For nine days there was no answer to the 
senators. Finally, on Dec. 20, four days after 
Demetracopoulos’s father died, alone and 
untended, the three senators—Mike Gravel. 
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of Alaska, Frank Moss of Utah, and Quentin 
Burdick of North Dakota—received a tele- 
gram from the Greek Embassy here. 

That response, incredibly enough, said De- 
metracopoulos should have routinely applied 
to the Embassy for his “safe conduct” pass. 
Had he done so, say those familiar with his 
role as a major anti-junta resistance leader, 
he might have been held in the Embassy on 
trumped-up charges, a Greek citizen with 
no recourse to U.S. assistance. 

Five days earlier, on Dec. 15, Tasca cabled 
the State Department echoing the Greek 
Embassy’s message to the three senators— 
that the Greek Embassy had been instructed 
to handle Demetracopoulos’s appeal. But 
when high State Department officials asked 
the Embassy to elaborate on Tasca's bland 
cable, they were informed no message had 
been received from Athens. 

Accordingly, on the evening of Dec. 15, the 
department wired Tasca again, this time in- 
structing him to see Prime Minister Papa- 
dopoulos and to cable back yrs or no on the 
safe-conduct request. To that message, there 
apparently was no answer at all. 

Thus, on Dec. 16, the day the old man died, 
the three senators wrote President Nixon ask- 
ing his mal investigation. They wanted 
to know whether Tasca and the Greek gov- 
ernment deliberately stalled until the case 
had become moot with the death of the 
father. As we write this, there has been no 
reply from the White House. 

In the background of this miserable af- 
fair, two circumstances bear deeper scrutiny. 

First, Demetracopoulos personally prevailed 
on many anti-junta senators to postpone 
the confirmation of Tasca in 1969. His argu- 
ment: Filling that post, vacant since January 
1969, wóuld place the United States fully 
behind the junta despite its grossly anti- 
democratic practices. That might have in- 
fluenced the Council of Europe not to expel 
Greece. 

The long Senate delay in Tasca’s confirma- 
tion scarcely endeared Demetracopoulos to 
him. Some State Department officials believe 
Tasca dragged his heels in handling the safe- 
conduct request. 

Far more important to U.S. diplomats is 
what the affair reveals about the colonels’ in- 
ability to understand their powerful oppo- 
sition in the United States. The request was 
a rare opportunity for Papadopoulos to make 
a dramatic gesture proving his boast that 
the junta is moving toward democratic pro- 
cedures. As one top diplomatic operative told 
us: “If that government had any sense of 
security, they would have given Demetraco- 
poulos red-carpet treatment, but they didn’t 
have the nerve.” 

Instead, they apparently feared political 
trouble from the arrival of a resistance 
leader under the emotional circumstances of 
his father’s death. Papadopoulos promised 
over television last weekend that all political 
prisoners would be freed next spring—if 
peace and order prevail. The return, if only 
for two days, of an exiled resistance leader to 
Athens might have brought new outbreaks. 

Whatever the reason, the squalid handling 
of the affair is raising new questions in the 
Senate about the junta and its full backing 
by the U.S. government. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION ON 
CONVERSION 


HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 
Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the gravest problems facing my dis- 
trict, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
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setts and many other sections of this 
Nation is economic instability caused by 
a decrease in Federal expenditures on 
certain space and defense activities. 

Without prompt congressional atten- 
tion, it will be only a short time until 
many persons will face unemployment 
because of current efforts to reorder na- 
tional priorities and to move from a mili- 
tary-oriented to a civilian-oriented 
economy. 

I have filed two economic conversion 
proposals which will launch a broad- 
based, comprehensive effort to ease this 
transition. These bills will provide im- 
mediate relief for the highly skilled work- 
er by retraining scientists and provid- 
ing technical assistance to small busi- 
nesses to achieve conversion. Funding is 
earmarked for State and regional con- 
version planning commissions so that 
action on the local level can get under- 
way. In addition, Federal funds will be 
provided for conversion research, sub- 
sidies to industry, and direct aids for 
recruitment of unemployed scientists 
and engineers into the Government. Leg- 
islation similar to this has been filed in 
the Senate. 

It is imperative that conversion legis- 
lation be passed this year if we are to 
check the steadily increasing unemploy- 
ment among the highly skilled scientific, 
engineering, and technical professions. 

Rapid action on these bills and speedy 
implementation of these proposals is 
needed before our technological commu- 
nity is dismantled and the job situation 
grows even worse. 

It is time for Congress to stop theoriz- 
ing and start acting. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Arita 
Van Rensselaer, one of my constituents 
and an experienced hand on Capitol Hill, 
has written a poem in honor of my tak- 
ing the oath of office as a U.S. Congress- 
man and in honor of the 92d Congress. I 
would like to commend Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer for her originality and honesty in 
her poem and thank her for her loyalty 
and devote patriotism. The citizens of 
Keedysville, Md., can be proud of such 
a distinguished citizen, 

The poem is as follows: 

OATH OF OFFICE 

(By Mrs. Arita Van Rensselaer) 

Across the plaza—and beneath the dome 

The new ones come—they have just left 
home. 

They glance toward Freedom, as she stands 
on high 

Towering in the sunlight, against the cold 
wintry sky. 

They know at first they must enter her 
school 

And learn to legislate democracy rule by rule, 

They stand up tall, to hear the opening 


prayer 

For family and friends, watch from the 
gallery there. 

It is a moment of awe when the gavel falls 
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And a great thrill when the new name he 
calls 


After the oath a stir and commotion reflects 
in the faces 

So many, so very many from all the strange 
places, 

As well as close by—some were known before 

But all have entered by that one open door— 

The choice of the people—the chosen ones 
in the land 

Only these may enter the chamber, at the 
Speaker's well to stand. 

It is thrilling—yet appaling and mingled 
with fear 

For this is a term that lasts only to the 
second year. 

Now the ordeal descends, each vote must be 
right 

To please all the factions, 
in sight. 

Yet, what about conscience, what about the 
balance of trade, 

What about international relations, and the 
enemies we have made? 

What to do about poverty, misplaced persons, 
young people and things 

They all want to be happy, carefree and en- 
joy privileges of kings. 

The impossible right now is the imperative 
demand 

From marchers and demonstrators on every 
hand. 

How do we tell parents that citizens must be 
trained from birth 

If we want to create a paradise of equality 
on this earth 

That citizenship is a challenge of self con- 
trol with pride 

And that the real revolution must take place 


and bring Peace 


inside 

The individual, within his heart, and his 
very soul. 

He alone sets the standards, and must reach 
for the goal 

Of the general good—the welfare of all, 

Let's see what happens, now, comes the first 
roll call. 

Taxation is a problem we resented in colonial 
days 

Now, it has become the monster that is before 
us always. 

Taxes upon taxes, an astronomical sum 

Yet the budget will not balance, and so the 
protests come. 

Committees, Committees, Oh which will it 
be? 

Try to get on a committee that benefits the 
constituency. 

“Public Service” is a phrase, that is much 
overworked 

But who knows what, if some of these duties 
are shirked. 

There are constituents and clients, and lob- 
byists galore 

And the only way to dodge them is to be 
speaking from the floor, 

So, that maiden speech brings forth enthu- 
Siastic applause 

But can it truly help to make and preserve 
our laws? 

The new session comes in like a Happy New 
Year 

With a burst of applause, and an exultant 
loud cheer. 

And all these remarks could be “Revised and 
Extended” to many more 

But only if there is “Consent” to all that 
has gone before. 

While the Spirit of Freedom stands high over 
all 

Unchanging in purpose, all evil to forestall. 

All good to the nation her light has inspired 

True guidance and faith for the new leaders 
acquired. 

Congratulations and dreams echo down 
through the halls 

While plans for real work begin as darkness 
falls 

The future of the nation only Freedom can 
foretell 

But, if “In God is our Trust”—all will be well. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTERS: 
BRINGING HEALTH CARE BACK 
TO THE PEOPLE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, as medical 
and hospital costs skyrocket, the average 
American is finding that its harder than 
ever to locate high quality health care— 
particularly if he lives in a central city or 
a sparsly settled rural area. 

Now that the days of the house call are 
behind us, access to medical care is lim- 
ited on evenings and weekends even in 
those communities where doctors are 
abundant. People who need care after 
the working day are often forced to re- 
sort to overcrowded hospital emergency 
rooms where admissions have shot up by 
250 percent during the past 20 years. 

One new approach to health care de- 
livery, the neighborhood clinic, may help 
reverse this unfortunate trend. Many of 
these new consumer-oriented health 
facilities have been established by local 
public health agencies with the backing 
of the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. But Fed- 
eral aid for a neighborhood-based clinic 
is not always essential as the residents of 
the Beltrami neighborhood in Minneap- 
olis have found. In this older but still 
vital community, residents set up their 
own part-time clinic staffed by volunteer 
doctors, nurses, and pharmacists. The 
following article from the Minneapolis 
Tribune tells how it was done: 


Free CLINIC SERVES NORTHEAST RESIDENTS 
(By Sam Newlund) 


The Beltrami Health Clinic is a place where 
you can’t tell the medical staff from the 
patients without asking, and where lab tech- 
nicilan Kim Williams wears her blue denim 
shirttail outside her jeans. 

That’s enough to make the clinic, at 759 
Pierce St. NE., somewhat offbeat. 

It’s also different because it’s free, and 
because its freewheeling, socialistic approach 
to community medicine is practiced in a 
northeast Minneapolis neighborhood more 
noted for its conservatism than for giveaway 
programs. 

The clinic’s rooms are mostly upstairs in 
a building occupied by Margaret Barry Neigh- 
borhood House. Although not nearly as big, 
the health clinic bears some resemblance to 
a free community clinic in the Cedar-River- 
side neighborhood. 

Miss’ Williams, 25, is one of a number of 
volunteers—including doctors, nurses, phar- 
macy students and others—who donate vary- 
ing amounts of time to the clinic. Her regu- 
lar job is medical technician (bacteriology) 
at University of Minnesota Hospitals. 

In the free clinic, the medical lab is a 
kitchen. Coffee simmers on a stove next to a 
table where Miss Williams examines speci- 
mens under a microscope loaned by the 
university. 

While she was doing that one day recently, 
a doctor down the hall was attending to a 
squalling infant in one of the offices that 
have been converted into examining rooms, 

Downstairs, in a small room called “the 
pharmacy,” three pharmacy students and a 
girl volunteer were cataloging donated drugs 
and filling bottles with pills taken from sam- 
ple packages distributed by drug firms. 
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In a waiting room, community organizer 
Ed Lambert tossed an indoor Frisbee with a 
12-year-old boy. 

The clinic was Lambert’s brain-child. As 
head of community organization for the East 
Side Citizens Community Center, an anti- 
poverty agency run by Mobilization of Eco- 
nomie Resources (MOER), Lambert began 
promoting the clinic idea after the failure of 
an effort to form a citizens lobby to push 
property tax reform. 

Lambert and others surveyed the Beltrami 
Park Neighborhood and found that an over- 
whelming majority of those contacted 
favored a free, non-emergency medical clinic 
to battle the rising cost of medical care. 

Nearly half of those questioned reported 
transportation problems in getting medical 
service. Nearly half of the job-holders said 
they had trouble getting to a doctor when 
the need arose. 

With help from a number of sources— 
drugs and equipment, for example, from drug 
firms, private doctors and the university—the 
clinic has been open since Dec. 8. 

But nobody came that first day except the 

staff. 
Since then, roughly half a dozen to 15 or 
so patients have shown up for each clinic 
session. The clinic is open from 7 p.m. to 10 
p-m. on Tuesdays and 12:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays. 

The clinic is the city’s newest example of 
a growing interest in community-based pub- 
lic medical care. Pilot City Health Center on 
the North Side is a more fully developed 
example. 

Advocates of community clinics still hope 
for “outreach centers” operated as branches 
of the new Hennepin County General Hos- 
pital, although that concept’s prognosis is 
in doubt. 

Experimenters like Lambert put great 
store in “neighborhood-managed” clinics as 
a means of reaching clients early enough to 
make use of effective preventive medicine. 
The belief is that grass-roots involvement 
and management are more apt to yield 
greater use by patients. 

In the Beltrami Clinic’s case, the “neigh- 
borhood managers” are a board of directors 
including members who have been staunch 
supporters of conservative causes. 

One of these is Mrs. Charlotte Capra, pres- 
ident of Concerned Residents of Beltrami, a 
precinct chairman in Mayor Charles Sten- 
vig’s election campaign and a member of the 
conservative Taxpayers (“T”) Party. 

Mrs. Capra and her husband helped lead a 
successful fight last summer to block an 
urban renewal project in the Beltrami 
neighborhood. 

In an interview, Mrs. Capra said she wants 
to keep an eye on the clinic “because of the 
socialistic trend in this type of thing.” She 
said she doesn’t want the clinic used by 
“people who don’t need it,” although she 
doesn't believe that has happened yet. 

“We are an independent people,” Mrs. 
Capra said of her Beltrami neighbors, “and 
we're used to paying our own way.” 

One policy set by the board is not to dis- 
pense birth-control pills or contraceptives 
to unmarried women unless, in consultation 
with a doctor, they are deemed necessary 
for medical reasons. 

According to Mrs. Gertrude Goodacre, a 
Stenvig supporter and chairman of the clinic 
board, the board was influenced in that de- 
cision by a neighborhood Roman Catholic 
priest. 

Nobody asks your income when you come 
to the Beltrami clinic, despite the board’s 
desire to help only the needy. 

A recent visitor was Mrs. Ray Barclay, 444 
NE, Filmore St. She brought her 8-month- 
old daughter, Tammy, who was suffering 
from a severe cold. 

Mrs. Barclay said she was pleased with 
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the service. “I don't have to sit here and wait 
like you usually do,” she said. Before the 
clinic opened, she took her child to a private 
medical clinic in Fridley where, she said, a 
routine examination and shots cost $17. 

Antibiotics were prescribed for Tammy, 
and although they weren’t on hand at the 
moment, her mother was told they would be 
brought to her home. 

Mrs. Barclay said she plans to make a 
private donation to the clinic. 


THIRD SILVER STAR FOR FARNHAM 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there is per- 
haps no greater and more meaningful 
honor that any man can receive than 
the respect and commendation of the 
citizens of his hometown, the place where 
he was born and raised. 

I am delighted, therefore, to note that 
on February 19, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wilmington, Mass., will honor 
Maj. Donald W. Farnham for his out- 
standing gallantry in the Vietnam con- 
flict. A dinner will be held for that pur- 
pose, and the Board of Selectmen of 
Wilmington are to proclaim the day as 
Maj. Donald W. Farnham Day. 

Major Farnham enlisted in the U.S. 
Army 13 years ago. The recent recipient 
of his third Silver Star, the Nation’s 
third highest award for valor, the holder 
of six Purple Hearts for wounds received 
in action and numerous other awards 
and medals of commendation, he is said 
to be the most decorated soldier of the 
Vietnam war. 

The record of his tremendous courage 
and bravery, and his devotion to his fel- 
low men speaks for itself, and I am happy 
to be able to share it, as it appeared in 
the Wilmington Town Crier, with my 
colleagues in the House: 

THIRD SILVER STAR FOR FARNHAM 

Major Donald W. Farnham of Wilmington 
who enlisted in the Army about a dozen years 
ago, has been awarded his third Silver Star, 
the nation’s third highest award for valor. 

The award was made at the Miami Mili- 
tary Academy, in Florida, where Farnham is 
currently teaching in the ROTC. 

His most recent award was for conspicuous 
gallantry and heroism above and beyond the 
call of duty, in action against a hostile force, 
while serving as aircraft commander and 
armed helicopter unit commander. 

He was escorting lift helicopters into a 
landing zone and the flight came under in- 
tense automatic weapons and small arms fire. 
His aircraft received numerous hits and 
Farnham was wounded. In spite of the ex- 
tensive aircraft damage and wounds re- 
ceived, he remained on station, in support 
of the ground forces, until his aircraft was 
shot down by enemy ground fire. 

Farnham was evacuated from the landing 
zone and returned to the staging area. He 
refused medical assistance and insisted on 
returning to the landing zone. As his aircraft 
approached the landing area, it again was 
subjected to a withering fire from the enemy. 

After he had expended all his ammuni- 
tion Farnham attempted to evacuate some 
of the wounded soldiers from the area. Al- 
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though the evacuation was successful, his 
aircraft was hit by automatic weapons fire 
and Farnham was wounded a second time. 
He managed to fiy his-crippled aircraft back 
to the staging area, where he immediately 
transferred to a replacement aircraft and re- 
turned to the landing zone to continue sup- 
port of the beleagured ground forces. 

On each pass across the area Farnham’: 
aircraft was subjected to a murderous yol- 
ume of small arms fire and automatic weap- 
ons fire from a village adjacent to the landing 
zone. Farnham fiew his aircraft on a succes- 
sion of low-level attacks on the heavily 
entrenched enemy forces. 

The North Vietmamese were deployed 
throughout the area in trenches, buildings 
and fortified positions and, despite the heavy 
enemy fire and without regard for his per- 
sonal welfare, Farnham continued his at- 
tack. He made firing passes, fiying directly 
into the mouth of a cross fire from machine 
gun emplacements set up facing the landing 
zone. 

Throughout the day Farnham flew in- 
dividual support for the ground forces, un- 
escorted, making low-level firing passes along 
the perimeter of the landing zone in order 
to deliberately divert the enemy fire from 
the ground forces. 

By this time the enemy had directed all 
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his fire toward Farnham’s aircraft and auto- 
matic weapons fire brought his aircraft down. 
Due to the enemy situation and the onset 
of darkness, it was impossible to evacuate 
Farnham. 

Throughout the night Major Farnham or- 
ganized and lead the ground forces on suc- 
cessive attacks against the enemy and on 
two occasions was forced to engage in hand- 
to-hand combat: 

Despite what appeared to be insurmount- 
able odds, his unit gained the momentum 
required to suppress the enemy. 

DONALD FARNHAM HAS SIX PURPLE HEARTS 

Major Donald W. Farnham, the most dec- 
orated soldier of the Vietnam War, has six 
Purple Hearts, for wounds received in ac- 
tion. 

Thirteen years ago the then sixteen-year- 
old Wilmington boy enlisted in the US. 
Army before graduating from Wilmington 
High School, He enlisted to become a para- 
trooper, and the military life appealed to 
him. He soon attained non-commissioned 
rank, and became a sergeant, after which he 
enrolled in an Army Helicopter School. 

Farnham was one of the first helicopter 
Pilots to go to Vietnam, and he spent a total 
of 47 months in active service in that war- 
stricken country. 
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It was for him a very interesting experi- 
ence. He evolved new methods of fighting 
with helicopters, and was shortly one of the 
outstanding helicopter pilots in the US. 
Army, always being foremost in combat with 
the enemy. 

“I don't think anyone enjoys killing any- 
body else”, he told the Miami Journal a 
few weeks ago. “But we are interested in 
saving our own people. Those who dislike 
the war the most are the people in the mili- 
tary, because they are the ones who have to 
fight it’. 

During the 47 months of combat flying 
Farnham picked up, in addition to the six 
Purple Hearts, three Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal with 
43 Oakleaf Clusters and two “V” devices, the 
Joint Services Commendation Medal, two 
Army Commendation Medals, the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal, as well as the three Silver 
Stars. 

Other decorations include the Vietnamese 
Cross for Gallantry with two palms and two 
silver star devices, the Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation, Valorous Unit Citation, Meritorious 
Unit Citation, Navy Unit Commendation 
Medal, and the Vietnamese Honor Medal. 
There are others. 

Skydiving was his favorite hobby, until 
he broke his back in 1967. 


SENATE—Monday, February 1, 1971 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 26, 1971) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
on the expiration of the recess and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Reverend Billy H. Cline, pastor, 
Merrimon, Avenue Baptist Church, Ashe- 


ville, N.C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Pather and our God, we give 
thanks for the assurance that Thy ways 
are steadfast and reliable. We pray that 
we may be conscious of Thy eternal pres- 
ence and of our daily need of Thee. For- 
give us that we are not always strong in 
the consciousness of Thy presence. 

Bless this Senate that each Member 
may find strength for every time of need, 
and help each Member to be aware of 
the needs, cares, and anxieties of people 
everywhere. Reveal to them the solutions 
to the overwhelming problems of our Na- 
tion and the world. 

Deliver us from snimosity, hatred, and 
prejudice, and help us to establish lines 
of communication so that we can make 
our contribution toward the betterment 
of mankind and peace throughout the 
world, 

Help us to respect ourselves and one 
another for Thou hast created us. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord we 
have prayed together. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 


were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Friday, January 29, 
1971, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 484—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
DESIGNATING LINCOLN BACK 
COUNTRY IN MONTANA AS A NEW 
WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. MANSFiELD. Mr. President, my 
able colleague, Senator LEE METCALF, and 
I work together on many projects and 
problems of interest to the people of the 
State of Montana. One of the most 
popular proposals in recent years was our 
bill which would designate the Lincoln 
Back Country in Montana as a new wil- 
derness area. The Lincoln Baek Country 
in Montana is one of the finest examples 
of wilderness—an area of unsurpassed 
beauty. People of the State, conserva- 
tionists, and friends from all over the 
country support this program to preserve 
the area in its natural condition. This 
legislation had virtually unanimous sup- 
port and was passed by the Senate in 


1969. Unfortunately, the House of Rep- 
resentatives did not consider the measure 
because of their insistence that they have 
a mineral survey completed prior to the 
enactment of the measure. We are now 
informed that the mineral survey will be 
available this spring. 

Senator Metcatr and I have sent to the 
desk identical legislation which would 
authorize the extension of the national 
wilderness program to the Lincoln Back 
Country. We are hopeful that the legis- 
lation will again receive unanimous sup- 
port here in the Senate and that our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives will be able to favorably consider 
the measure during this first session of 
the 92d,Congress. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of this legislation print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 484) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to 
classify as wilderness the national forest 
lands known as the Lincoln Back Coun- 
try, and parts of the Lewis and Clark 
and Lolo National Forests, in Montana, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. MET- 
CALF) , was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 484 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to classify as wilderness those 
national forest lands containing approxi- 
mately 240,500 acres in the Helena National 
Forest in Montana, known as the Lincoln 
Back Country, and parts of the Lewis and 
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Clark and Lolo National Forests specifically 
described as bounded by a line on the south- 
east boundary of the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area at Deadman Hill running southeasterly 
to Bench Mark, then along the ridge of Wood 
Creek Hogback to the top of Crown Mountain 
and across Welcome Pass to the midpoint of 
Steamboat Mountain; thence running in a 
more southerly direction down the ridge be- 
tween Milk and Pear Creeks, across the Dear- 
born River and up the Continental Divide 
to a point above Bighorn Lake; thence along 
the divide and down the ridge northwest of 
Falls Creek, across Landers Fork to the top 
of Lone Mountain; thence in a southwesterly 
direction to Heart Lake Trail, westward to 
the top of Red Mountain; thence south- 
westerly to Arrastra Peak; thence along Daly, 
Iron, and Echo Mountain Peaks, and across 
Windy Pass to Mineral Hill; thence across 
the North Fork of the Blackfoot River at the 
Big Slide to BM 8320, northwesterly across 
Canyon Creek (excluding the upper Conger 
Creek timber stand) to the top of Canyon 
Peak; thence more westerly to the top of 
Omar Mountain, and northward along the 
ridge to the southern boundary of the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness Area on a ridge west of 
Danaher Pass, and thence along the southern 
boundary of the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area to the point of beginning. The Secretary 
of Agriculture shall promptly after such clas- 
sification transmit to the Congress a map 
and legal description of the wilderness area 
and such description shall have the same 
force and effect as if set forth in this Act. 
Upon its classification, such wilderness area 
shall be subject to the same provisions and 
rules as those designated as wilderness areas 
by the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 
(78 Stat. 890). 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the admin- 
istration in a paradoxical quest for what 
it calls “economy” in the new inflation- 
ary budget for fiscal 1972, has endorsed 
a supposed “saving” of $45 million by 
eliminating 800,000 kilowatts of power 
from the already power-starved Pacific 
Northwest. 

In preparation’ for this saving, the 
Atomic Energy Commission shut down 
the last two of nine big reactors at the 
Hanford nuclear complex at Richland, 
Wash., last week. 

This action robs the Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest electric intertie system of 
power that is critically needed. 

The effect of this shutdown will mean 
greater power shortages from the State 
of Washington all the way to Arizona. 

The giant aluminum companies are 
the first to be affected, but this is only 
the beginning. 

A crippling effect will be felt in the 
entire Pacific coast area. 

In my own region of New England, on 
the other side of the continent, electric 
generating plants are barely able to keep 
up with the demand for power, but our 
problems in the Northeast, so far, do not 
compare in severity with those facing the 
Northwest. 

The area served by Hanford has the 
lowest power reserves in the Nation, even 
before the cutoff of 800,000 kilowatts 
was ordered. 

This decision by the White House 
budget office is; on the face of it, utterly 
senseless. 

While the administration seeks to 
save $45 million by cutting of 800,000 
kilowatts of critically needed electric 
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power, we hear disturbing reports of ne- 
gotiations at the White House to bail out 
a nuclear operation that is a proven fail- 
ure. 
I refer to the Enrico Fermi plant which 
was backed by Detroit Edison and other 
utilities. 

These companies, spurred by the bail- 
out of Penn Central Railroad, now want 
their Fermi plant reactivated—with Fed- 
eral subsidy, of course. 

The minimum cost to renew this 
proven failure is said to be in excess of 
$100 million. 

Mr. President, there is one logical ex- 
planation to the decision to close down 
Hanford. 

This is the desire of competitive fuels 
and their friends to achieve a monopoly 
in the energy supply of the Nation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At this 
time the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
Scort) is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 


SEVENTY-THREE PERCENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE SUPPORT Mc- 
GOVERN-HATFIELD TROOP WITH- 
WITHDRAWAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a Gal- 
lup poll, the results of which appeared 
in yesterday’s Washington Post, indicates 
that 73 percent of the American people 
favor the so-called McGovern-Hatfield 
proposal to end U.S. troop involvement in 
Vietnam by the end of this year. This 
represents a dramatic increase from the 
55 percent of the American people who 
indicated support for the proposal last 
September. . 

In view of President Nixon’s recen 
challenge to return “power to the peo- 
ple,” I very earnestly hope that both the 
Senate and the President will listen to 
this admonition and will grant the peo- 
ple their wishes on this matter of with- 
drawing our forces from Indochina. 

It should be noted that representatives 
of the National Liberation Front and 
Hanoi have said flatly that if we would 
set such a terminal date for the with- 
drawal of our forces, they would begin 
immediately discussions leading to the 
release of our prisoners. They have also 
said that they would give assurances as 
to the safe withdrawal of American 
forces. These are the two objectives that 
we ought to be most interested in secur- 
ing. They can be secured by the McGoy- 
ern-Hatfield amendment pledge to with- 
draw all American forces no later than 
December 31 of this year. 

By contrast, even if the President’s 
Vietnamization policy works, which is to 
reduce the number of American forces 
in Vietnam and to keep the war going 
under Vietnamese direction, this would 
still leave our men in prison in North 
Vietnam. It would also leave tens of thou- 
sands of American forces in great danger 
on the ground in South Vietnam. It would 
leave still other Americans in great dan- 
ger flying combat missions over all of 
Indochina. Worst of all, it continues this 
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immoral, senseless, barbaric war. It sim- 
ply shifts the form of the war to a greater 
reliance on aerial bombardment and less 
reliance on US. ground forces. 

I urgently hope that the Senate will 
listen to the voice of the American peo- 
ple and listen to the voice of reason in 
passing the McGovern-Hatfield troop 
withdrawal proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article carrying the results of the 
Gallup poll be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEVENTY-THREE PERCENT SUPPORT PROPOSAL 
To WITHDRAW ALL Troops THIS YEAR 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Public support for the 
Hatfield-McGovern proposal to end U.S. troop 
involvement in Vietnam by the end of this 
year has grown dramatically—from 55 per 
cent last September to 73 per cent in the 
latest survey, conducted in mid-January. 

The proposal was introduced last year in 
a Senate bill, sponsored by (R-Ore.) Sen. 
Mark Hatfield and (D-S.D.) Sen. George Mc- 
Govern. 

Personal interviews were conducted on an 
9-10 with a total of 1,502 adults in more than 
300 scientifically selected localities across the 
nation. This question was asked: 

A proposal has been made in Congress to 
require the U.S. Government to bring home 
all U.S. troops before the end of this year. 
Would you like to have your congressman 
vote for or against this proposal? 

The following table compares the latest 


percentages saying their congressmen should 
vote in favor with those from September: 


Janua September 
17 3 9 


1970 Percent 
(percent) (percent) pt. ch. 


Republicans__.- 
Democrats. -- 


High school. cS 
Grade school 


Note: 1971, American Institute of Public Opinion. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be rec- 
ognized for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would have to object. We have 
been objecting, heretofore, may I say to 
the able Senator from South Dakota. It 
is a new procedure that we are trying to 
enforce. I am getting a letter around 
today—I have been authorized to do so 
by the majority leader—to acquaint all 
Democratic Senators concerning it; 
therefore, I wonder whether the Senator 
from South Dakota would relinquish the 
floor now and later seek the floor again 
to be recognized for another 3 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Will the parliamen- 
tary situation be such that I shall be able 
to do that then? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator, 
and I shall do that. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President on the economic 
state of the Union. The message will be 
printed in the Recorp and the report will 
be properly referred. 

The report was referred to the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1970 was the year in which we paid for 
the excesses of 1966, 1967, and 1968, when 
Federal spending went $40 billion beyond 
full employment revenues. But we are 
nearing the end of these payments, and 
1971 will be a better year, leading to a 
good year in 1972—and to a new steadi- 
ness of expansion in the years beyond. 

We are facing the greatest economic 
test of the postwar era. It is a test of our 
ability to root out inflation without con- 
signing our free economy to the stagna- 
tion of unemployment. We will pass that 
test. But it is a real test and we shall pass 
it only by doing all we are capable of 
doing. 

The key to economic policy in 1971 is 
orderly expansion. While continuing to 
reduce the rate of inflation, total spend- 
ing and total output should rise as rapidly 
as possible to lift the economy to full em- 
ployment and full production. Fiscal pol- 
icy must play its full and responsible role, 
and the economy’s course in the year 
ahead will also reflect the extent to 
which the monetary and credit needs of 
economic expansion are met. With the 
stimulus and discipline from the budget 
that I have put forward, and with the 
Federal Reserve System providing fully 
for the monetary needs of the economy, 
we can look forward confidently to vigor- 
ous and orderly expansion during 1971. 

At the same time we must be relentless 
in our efforts toward the greater stability 
of costs and prices that is the foundation 
for an enduring and full prosperity. 
Much has already been accomplished. 
Prices in the market place have been ris- 
ing less rapidly, and some that usually 
change early have actually declined, re- 
sponding to changing pressures in the 
market. 

In some cases the response of costs and 
prices has been slow, as the result of in- 
sulation from market forces. Often these 
market problems have been created by 
the Government itself. Accordingly, the 
Government has a responsibility to pre- 
vent misuses and imbalances of market 
power which impede orderly operation of 
our free economic system. This Admin- 
istration intends to carry out that re- 
sponsibility fully and fairly. 


To get the economy rising at the right 
rate, neither too rapidly nor too slowly, 


is never an easy task. Economic policy 
does not operate with the precision 
needed to keep the economy exactly on a 
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narrow path. But fortunately absolute 
precision is not required. What is re- 
quired is that we operate within a range 
where both unemployment and inflation 
are moving unmistakably downward to- 
ward our goal. The full resources of Gov- 
ernment, with the understanding and 
cooperation of the citizens, can accom- 
plish that. 


THE DUAL TRANSITION OF 1970 


Faced with one of the largest inflations 
in American history we have sought first 
to stop its rate from speeding up and 
then to get the rate down. This has been 
done. The annual rate of increase of the 
consumer price index, which was 6.0 per- 
cent from June 1969 to June 1970, 
dropped to 4.6 percent in the last half of 
1970. Wholesale prices, which usually 
move before the prices consumers pay, 
have slowed down even more, from a 5.3 
percent rate in the first half of 1969 to a 
2.1 percent rate in the second half of 
1970. Because productivity began to rise, 
after earlier sluggishness, labor costs per 
unit of output rose much less in 1970 
than they did in 1969, and this con- 
tributed to slower price increases, 

While the Nation was making the 
transition to a less inflationary economy 
it was also making the transition to a 
lower level of defense spending, Men re- 
leased from the Armed Forces have been 
out of touch with the civilian labor mar- 
ket and need to readjust. Workers laid 
off from defense production are likely to 
be concentrated in particular areas, 
which are often not the areas where non- 
defense activity is expanding. Their cur- 
tailed purchasing power further tends to 
lower employment of others in their area. 
During 1970, the number of persons in 
military and civilian employment for de- 
fense was reduced by about 1 million. 
Most of these people have found work, 
and others will soon do so. But during 
the transition many were unemployed, 
and their number added to the total un- 
employment rate. 

These two simultaneous. transitions, 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
and from a higher to a lower rate of in- 
flation, would inevitably be accompanied 
by some decline in output and rise in 
unemployment. The aim of our policy 
was to keep the decline in output and 
the rise in unemployment as small as 
possible. 

Fiscal and monetary policy both be- 
came more expansive early in 1970, in 
order to get output rising again while 
the cost of living slowed its rise. This 
result was achieved. Total output de- 
clined only 1 percent from its high 
reached in the third quarter of 1969 
to the first quarter of 1970: it leveled 
out in the second quarter and rose in the 
third. Fourth-quarter output was held 
down by the auto strike; without it, an- 
other increase would have been shown. 

The timely shift of policy limited the 
decline of output; it also helped counter 
the increase in unemployment caused by 
the dual transition. The average unem- 
ployment rate for the year was 4.9 per- 
cent. At the end of the year, partly as 
a result of the auto strike, the unem- 
ployment rate was about 6 percent. 
About half of the unemployed had been 
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without work for less than 6 weeks. Most 
of the unemployed who had lost their 
most recent job were receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. 

THE ROAD TO ORDERLY EXPANSION 

Our first task now must be to assure 
more rapid expansion and so to reduce 
the unemployment rate. We are now in 
a position to do that, while the progress 
against inflation continues. The restraint 
of 1969 and the slowdown of 1970 have 
set in motion strenuous efforts at cost 
reduction. These actions, as the pace of 
the economy quickens, will bear fruit in 
better productivity and costs. Prices 
have begun to rise less rapidly. There 
are the first faint signs of a retardation 
in wage increases in some sectors. Much 
of the anti-inflationary effect of the 1970 
slowdown still has to be felt. And if the 
expansion is properly controlled in 1971 
the conditions for further slackening of 
the inflation rate will remain. The ex- 
pectation of continued rapid inflation 
has been weakened by the firm policies 
of the past 2 years and we must 
strengthen this growing confidence in 
the future value of money. 

Forces now present in the economy, 
partly resulting from policies of 1970, 
make economic expansion in 1971 prob- 
able. 

—The greater supply and lower cost of 
mortgage money has stimulated a 
40-percent increase in the rate at 
which construction of new houses is 
started. 

—Improved financial conditions are 
leading to a strong increase of State 
and local spending. 

—Interest rates have dropped; the 
prime rate is down sharply from 
its peak of 8% percent. 

—Consumers’ after-tax incomes have 
increased and their saving has been 
high. 

—In the early part of 1971 the econ- 
omy will get a boost as the produc- 
tion lost during last year’s auto strike 
is made up. 

—Exports have been strong, and in 
1970 were 14 percent above those of 
a year earlier. 

These are powerful upward pressures, 
but existing and foreseeable expan- 
sionary forces in the economy are not 
strong enough to assure that output will 
rise as much as is desired and feasible. 
These forces must, therefore, be supple- 
mented by expansive fiscal and monetary 
policies. 

The full employment budget that I 
have submitted will do its full share in 
stimulating a solid expansion. Outlays 
will rise by $1642 billion, or about 714 
percent, between the current fiscal year 
and the next—appropriate for orderly 
expansion, but far short of the infia- 
tionary 15 percent average annual in- 
creases from 1965 to 1968. In addition, re- 
ceipts have been reduced $2.7 billion by 
the depreciation reform which I have 
initiated to stimulate investment, jobs, 
and growth. 

In fiscal 1971, the Federal Government 
will spend $212.8 billion, which is equiv- 
alent to the revenues the economy 
would be generating at full capacity. The 
actual deficit is expected to be $1842 
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billion. In fiscal 1972, also, the planned 
expenditures are equivalent to the rev- 
enues we would get at full employment. 
How big the actual deficit will be next 
year, in fiscal 1972, will depend on eco- 
nomic conditions. If the economy follows 
the expected path of a vigorous, nonin- 
flationary expansion, the deficit will de- 
cline to $1112 billion. This combination 
of deficits is appropriate to the situation 
through which the economy has been 
passing. The budget moved into deficit 
during calendar 1970 as the economy 
lagged below its potential. Accepting this 
deficit helped to keep the decline in the 
economy moderate. It was a policy of not 
subjecting individuals and businesses 
to higher tax rates, and of not cutting 
back Federal spending, when the econ- 
omy is weak because such actions would 
have weakened economic conditions fur- 
ther. 

To say that deficits are appropriate in 
certain conditions is not to say that def- 
icits are always appropriate or that the 
size of the deficit is ever a matter of in- 
difference. Such a policy of free-for-all 
deficit financing would be an invitation 
to inflation and to wasteful spending. 

As I stated last June, we need to abide 
by a principle of budget policy which per- 
mits flexibility in the budget and yet 
limits the inevitable tendency to wasteful 
and inflationary action. The useful and 
realistic principle of the full employ- 
ment budget is that, except in emer- 
gencies, erpenditures should not exceed 
the revenues that the tax system would 
yield when the economy is operating at 
full employment. The budget for fiscal 
1972 follows this principle. 

Balancing the budget at full employ- 
ment does not deny or conceal the deficit 
that will exist this year and almost cer- 
tainly next year. It does, however, avoid 
large deficits when they would be infla- 
tionary, like the swing to a big deficit in 
fiscal 1968. It means that even when the 
economy is low we must not allow our 
expenditures to outrun the revenue- 
producing capacity of the tax system, 
piling up the prospect of dangerous defi- 
cits in the future when the economy 
is operating at a high level. Moreover, 
to say that expenditures must not exceed 
the full employment revenues draws a 
clear line beyond which we must not 
raise the budget unless we are willing 
to pay more taxes. This is an irreplace- 
able test of the justification for spending. 
It keeps fiscal discipline at the center 
of budget decisions. 

Fiscal policy should do its share in 
promoting economic expansion, and our 
proposed budget would do that. But fiscal 
policy cannot undertake the responsibil- 
ity of doing by itself everything needed 
for economic expansion in the near fu- 
ture. To try to do that would drive taxes 
and expenditures off the course that is 
needed for the longer run. The task of 
economic stabilization must be accom- 
plished by a concert of economic policies. 
The combined use of these policies, start- 
ing near the beginning of 1969, finally 
checked the accelerating inflation that 
had kept the economy overheated for 
years. A turn of fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies in a more expansive direction at the 
beginning of 1970 limited the economic 
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decline and initiated an upturn. Con- 
certed policies of expansion are needed 
now to lift the economy fast enough to 
make rapid progress toward full employ- 
ment, and these needs will be fully met. 
PRICE STABILITY AND FULL PROSPERITY 


In a fundamental sense, as I have al- 
Ways emphasized, the control of infia- 
tion and the achievement of full employ- 
ment are mutually supporting, not 
conflicting, goals. Nothing would con- 
tribute more to the new expansion than 
confidence that the threat of inflation 
is fading. As part of my program of ex- 
pansion I propose to justify that confi- 
dence. 

The basic conditions to bring about a 
simultaneous reduction of unemployment 
and inflation are coming into being. We 
are going to continue to slow down the 
rate of inflation in the middle of an 
orderly expansion. And we are going to 
do it by relying upon free markets and 
strengthening them, not by suppressing 
them. Free prices and wages are the heart 
of our economic system; we should not 
stop them from working even to cure an 
inflationary fever. I do not intend to 
impose wage and price controls which 
would substitute new, growing and more 
vexatious problems for the problems of 
inflation. Neither do I intend to rely upon 
an elaborate facade that seems to be 
wage and price control but is not. Instead, 
I intend to use all the effective and legiti- 
mate powers of Government to unleash 
and strengthen those forces of the free 
market that hold prices down. This is 
a policy of action, but not a policy of 
action for action’s sake. 

The process of reducing inflation is a 
process of learning. Business and labor 
must learn a pattern of behavior differ- 
ent from the one they have learned and 
practiced during the inflationary boom. 
Labor contracts and price lists cannot 
embody the expectation that prices will 
continue rising at the peak rates of 
recent years. Businesses cannot expect to 
pass all cost increases along in higher 
prices. The ritual of periodic increases in 
prices has no place in an economy mov- 
ing toward greater stability. 

These lessons are being learned. Most 
of all they are being taught by the facts 
of economic life today. Consumers are 
already imposing stern discipline in mar- 
kets where sellers have not begun to 
adapt their pricing to the new, less-in- 
fiationary conditions of the economy. 

But there are cases where these lessons 
are not being learned and actions have 
been taken or are under review. In those 
cases the Government will act to correct 
the conditions which give rise to exces- 
sive price and wage increases. 

Actions were taken to augment the 
supply of lumber, and to deal with domes- 
tic copper prices that were out of line 
with world markets. To restrain increases 
in the price of crude oil, this Adminis- 
tration took steps to permit greater pro- 
duction on Federal offshore leases and 
to increase oil imports. Faced with infla- 
tionary price increases for some steel 
products, I have ordered a review of the 
conditions which permit or cause such 
increases, and threaten jobs in steel- 
using industries. 

We have been particularly concerned 
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with increases in the costs of construc- 
tion. It is now more critical than ever to 
check inflationary wage and price in- 
creases in an industry where unemploy- 
ment is high. The 1972 Budget provides 
for a large increase in construction ex- 
penditures. This should support increased 
employment in construction, but will do 
so only if the larger appropriations are 
not eaten up by higher wages and other 
costs. I have asked the leaders of labor 
unions and contractors in the industry 
to propose a plan for bringing the be- 
havior of construction wages, costs, and 
prices into line with the requirements of 
national economic policy. A workable vol- 
untary plan will avert the need for Gov- 
ernment action. 

Those of us who value the free market 
system most cannot disregard the cases 
where it is being kept from working well. 
In some of these cases it is Government 
which limits the free market's effective- 
ness and Government has the means to 
make it work better. We must constantly 
review our economic institutions to see 
where the competitive market mechanism 
that has served us so well can replace 
restrictive arrangements originally in- 
troduced in response to conditions that 
no longer exist. We must also devise effi- 
cient solutions to problems that have be- 
come more urgent recently, such as those 
of pollution and adequate health care. 
Where inadequate market arrangements 
are delaying our advance toward full em- 
ployment with price stability, we have a 
responsibility now to correct them. 

In our market-oriented policy, our do- 
mestie goals and our international goals 
are interrelated. Success in our struggle 
against inflation will help to safeguard 
our international economic strength, 
and allow our highly productive enter- 
prises and workers to compete in world 
markets. The liberal policy with respect 
to internationa! trade to which this Ad- 
ministration is committed will help keep 
price increases in check here while giv- 
ing our farms, factories, and banks a 
profitable market abroad. At the same 
time we have to make sure that the bur- 
den of adjustment to changing condi- 
tions in world markets does not fall en- 
tirely on a few exposed industries. 

With the cooperation of the private 
sector, an expansionary public economic 
policy will achieve a goal we have not 
seen in the American economy in many 
years: full prosperity without war, full 
prosperity without inflation. 

In the record of progress toward that 
new prosperity, Iam convinced that eco- 
nomic historians of the future will regard 
1970 as a necessarily difficult year of 
turnaround—but a year that set the 
stage for strong and orderly expansion. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1971. 


THE NEED TO STOP THE NUCLEAR 
ARMS RACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day, I want to speak briefly about the 
most important problem facing our Na- 
tion, and the world: the awesome need 
to stop the nuclear arms race. Not to 
speak out at this time would be shirking 
what I recognize to be a public duty. I 
have consistently maintained an in- 
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formed interest in the field of arms con- 
trol, including my advocacy and support 
for what is now known as the nuclear 
test ban and nonproliferation ‘treaties, 
as well as the formation of the Latin 
American nuclear free zone. And now 
I find our country once again facing a 
historic opportunity to control the terri- 
fying uncertainties of nuclear weapons. 
What is most disturbing, however, is that 
the present administration has not thus 
far availed itself of that opportunity, de- 
spite the encouragement of numerous ex- 
perts in the field. In fact, reports indi- 
cate that the President has rejected the 
sound recommendations of his advisory 
committee for the arms control and dis- 
armament agency, a bipartisan panel of 
men who have a distinguished record of 
experience in national security and arms 
control questions. 

For more than a year, we have en- 
gaged in strategic arms limitation talks 
with the Soviet Union; yet, both powers 
persist in raising the stakes in an arms 
race which can only be harmful to their 
mutual self-interests, and, hence, to the 
security of the entire international com- 
munity. At this very moment the Presi- 
dent and his principal advisers are con- 
sidering proposals for building more of- 
fensive and defensive strategic weapons, 
likely to affect our negotiating posture 
at the next round of SALT talks. 

What he decides may hold the prom- 
ise of an agreement to halt this deadly 
race, or it may simply herald another 
round in the piling up of new and ever 
more frightening weapons. 

At this critical juncture, therefore, I 
would like to outline my own thinking 
on this subject in the hope that by 
working together, thoughtful and rea- 
sonable men may find their way to a 
sensible solution to this terrible problem. 

The United States is pressing forward 
with the Safeguard ABM system; we are 
deploying MIRV’s—multiheaded inde- 
pendently targeted reentry vehicles—on 
Minuteman III missiles, capable of 
bringing several separate targets under 
simultaneous attack, And we will soon 
launch the first of our Poseidon subma- 
rines, each packing a punch of 160 in- 
dividually targeted nuclear weapons. In 
short, we have been escalating the arms 
race through military means at the same 
time the administration has attempted 
to slow it down at the SALT negotiations. 

The Russians also have a tremendous 
arsenal of nuclear forces, including near- 
ly 300 of the giant SS-9 missiles. The 
total number of Soviet land-based mis- 
siles, old and new, may now be greater 
than.our own and their missile subma- 
rine program has also expanded appre- 
ciably. 

In recent months the picture of the 
Soviet arms program has changed. We 
mow have evidence that the Soviet Union 
is no longer rushing forward, hellbent 
in the construction of massive land- 
based missiles. The Department of De- 
fense recently released information in- 
dicating that the SS—9 drive had vir- 
tually ground to a halt. 

What do these recent developments 
mean? Should we be optimistic, believing 
that the end of this arms race is within 
our reach? 
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None of us can know exactly what 
the Russians intend by suspending their 
construction program. They may be only 
facing technical problems and waiting 
until they can perfect and install their 
own MIRV warheads; or they may be 
trying to tell us with deeds instead of 
words that they want to slow down or 
halt the race in land-based missiles. 

Deciphering the true motives for So- 
viet action is not absolutely necessary. 
We only need to know the hard facts 
concerning their construction of land- 
based missiles. We have those facts. And 
we will continue to get them by means 
of our own secure and accurate tech- 
niques of satellite reconnaissance. 

This kind of information gives us a 
great opportunity—an opportunity to 
match Soviet restraint, day by day, 
month by month, and not to impair or 
weaken our own security. There are two 
steps that we can take: 

First. We can begin by suspending 
work on the Safeguard ABM system, & 
system which the administration says is 
important to defend our Minuteman 
missiles against a future threat from the 
SS-9. There are many Members of the 
Senate who would question the adminis- 
tration’s reasoning on the ABM in any 
event—thoughtful men who argue that 
Safeguard is unworkable, unneeded, or 
provocative. It is not necessary for us to 
debate that issue again at this time. It is 
only necessary for us to realize that, 
whatever the arguments for the ABM, 
we can now, with all safety and secu- 
rity, suspend work on it for at least as 
long as the Russians refrain from build- 
ing more land-based missiles. 

Second. We can also suspend deploy- 
ments of our Minuteman III and Posei- 
don missiles equipped with MIRV war- 
heads. The administration continues to 
push ahead with this program, justified 
on the basis of the failure, thus far, for 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
to agree on a formula for the banning of 
MIRV'’s. 

Is this justification any more valid 
than the one used for the ABM pro- 
gram? Once again, I find the logic of the 
administration’s rationale very shaky. 
Here, too, we would run no risks, as long 
as the Russians fail to build an effective 
ABM system of their own, and as long as 
they refrain from building offensive 
weapons which could threaten our de- 
terrent capabilities. 

We are in a privileged and fortunate 
position today. At no cost to ourselves— 
and with absolute guarantee of our own 
security—we can stop our part of the 
nuclear arms race, in response to actions 
already taken by the Soviet Union. 

For whatever reasons the Russians 
have decided to suspend or halt the 
building of land-based missiles, we can 
follow suit. This is not a unilateral mor- 
atorium. It is a moratorium that is fully 
mutual, fully inspected with each coun- 
try’s own means, and fully secure. 

I urge the President to declare this 
mutual moratorium—in the interests of 
our own country’s security; in the inter- 
est.of all mankind. 

The alternative presents grave prob- 
lems. 
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The President has long demanded that 
the United States commit itself’ to the 
building of weapons systems, such as 
the Safeguard ABM and MIRV, which 
could serve as “bargaining chips” at the 
SALT talks. Last year, a reluctant Sen- 
ate agreed to support him for phase II 
of the Safeguard system. Today, how- 
ever, any value it might have had as a 
bargaining chip has vanished. The Rus- 
sians are no longer building the SS-9; 
they have given up their chip. If we con- 
tinue to retain ours, its value will merely 
be a provocation for Soviet retribution. 

If we fail to accept a mutual mora- 
torium, we, therefore, will not be help- 
ing to stop the arms race; we will be 
forcing the Soviet Union to resume it. 
This is too high a price to pay for a posi- 
tion of “superiority” and of supremacy 
that can only fuel the next and most 
deadly round in this futile race. 

The same is true for our deployment of 
missiles with MIRV warheads. Even 
when the Russians were building more 
land-based missiles at a great pace, our 
MIRV program guaranteed that we 
would out-distance the Soviet Union in 
number of deliverable nuclear warheads. 
It also guaranteed that we could coun- 
ter an effective Soviet ABM system—a 
system the Russians never built. Today, 
when the Soviet Union is no longer 
building the SS-9 and has not expanded 
its ABM system beyond a minimal and 
ineffective defense around Moscow, our 
deployment of MIRV is becoming a mas- 
sive and one-sided escalation of the 
arms race. 

We cannot long expect the Soviet 
Union to suspend its own land-based 
missile programs while we surge ahead. 
Soon the Russians will follow our ex- 
ample, and resume the escalating tempo 
which we are setting. 

The President has reportedly decided 
that he will not consider an agreement 
at SALT on MIRV warheads without 
full and complete inspection. This is 
tantamount to preventing any agreement 
on MIRV’s at all because of historic So- 
viet reluctance to permit direct, on-site 
inspection, and because of the technical 
problems involved. 

An overall limit on the total number 
of missile launchers maintained by each 
side would make any demand for on-site 
inspection unnecessary. 

Moreover, the demand is premature, 
and disguises the fact that we are already 
deploying MIRV’s and the Russians have 
not even fully developed them. The tech- 
nical modalities for an agreement to ban 
MIRV’s can, therefore, wait, but our own 
suspension of this weaponry cannot. 

The President’s advisory committee in 
order to speed up the SALT agreements 
or reverse the arms race has already rec- 
ommended that we drop our demand for 
on-site inspections. It is not essential due 
to the technical efficiency of our recon- 
naissance satellites which identifies mis- 
sile launchers. He has rejected their ad- 
vice. I urge him to reconsider. I urge him 
to accept the true promise that is before 
us today—a mutual moratorium on the 
building of land-based systems that can 
bring a vital part of the arms race to a 
halt—today and not in the gray distance 
of tomorrow. 
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I look forward to the day that we will 
have a formal agreement at SALT, which 
I strongly support, to be fully assured 
that the arms spiral is being unwound. 
Perhaps we can accomplish the same 
thing by a continuing process of discus- 
sions and simultaneous coordinated, uni- 
lateral acts. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the only real way to stop 
the arms race is to do just that—stop it. 
With a month-by-month moratorium, 
with continued vigilance and prepara- 
tion, we can respond with safety and 
security. 

We now have the chance and it is my 
duty and the duty of this body as a pub- 
lic forum to convince the President that 
we must take it. 

WHERE ARE THE SALT TALK ALTERNATIVES? 


Mr. President, in today’s Post, Marquis 
Childs discusses the SALT talks and the 
USS. lack of negotiation alternatives. The 
column entitled, “Annihilation Games- 
manship” underlines the fact that the 
U.S. negotiators have been discussing 
arms limitations and arms reductions, 
while the Defense Department is moving 
ahead full-blast with both MIRV and 
ABM. 

In my prepared remarks today, I have 
called for a moratorium on both ABM 
and MIRV deployment. We have the 
technology and the know-how to deploy 
these weapons effectively. What is to be 
gained by their installation during a time 
of most delicate negotiation? We do not 
need any new version of “brinkmanship” 
in the 1970’s. We need diligent, sincere 
and reciprocal negotiations that will en- 
able the United States and the Soviets to 
begin the diversion of resources to de- 
velopment of the best in man rather than 
threaten to the destruction of the species. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Marquis Childs, 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
February 1, 1971, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNIHILATION GAMESMANSHIP 
(By Marquis Childs) 

You sit staring at your typewriter and you 
ask yourself how you can make the most 
vital subject in the world at least partly in- 
telligible. How to break through the shop- 
worn expressions, the barrier of secrecy? How 
to convey some sense of urgency? 

The subject is nuclear arms control and 
disarmament and, as the days and the weeks 
slip by with no apparent progress, the hope 
of any limitation seems to the eye of the 
outside observer to be all but vanished. The 
sessions of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) tend to be reported as a kind 
of nuclear basketball game. They're ahead, 
we're behind, we’re ahead. Insofar as the out- 
sider can pierce it together, the current criti- 
cal stage developed as follows: 

At Helsinki in late 1969 the United States 
delegation put on the table a comprehensive 
plan for the limitation of both offensive and 
defensive missiles. The Russians asked a 
number of questions as they continued to do 
at Vienna in 1970. But they did not give any 
real response. It became known, however, 
that the Russians had slowed the deploy- 
ment of the SS—9, the giant missile that was 
America’s chief worry. 

Vienna ended in stalemate. Then at Hel- 
sinki, two and a half weeks before Christmas, 
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the Russians. put on the table a proposal to 
limit antiballistic: missiles to protection of 
the two capitals, Washington and Moscow. 
This was a clear-cut limited proposition. 

But time was running out and apparently 
the U.S. delegation had no contingency plan 
that might have made at least a tentative 
response possible. So far as is known, no 
answer has yet been formulated, and the 
Vienna talks are only six weeks away. 

This can become a public controversy. Edi- 
torialists and others are already asking why 
such a limited agreement would not be at 
least a step away from the multi-billion- 
dollar arms race. The public demand for 
some form of ABM agreement promises to 
grow louder in Congress and in public 
opinion. 

The resistance comes from the Pentagon 
whether with the sanction, or at any rate 
the tolerance, of the White House no one 
can say. The White House and the Pentagon 
won a great victory after a furious battle 
when the Senate, with five votes to spare, 
approved Phase II of the antiballistic missile 
program. That meant construction of four 
protective missiles at four Minuteman sites 
in four states. The Pentagon goal is 12 at a 
cost of more than $12 billion. 

TO AGREE to the Russian proposal would 
mean scrapping the four sites, on two of 
which construction is progressing, as well 
as the over-all program. It would surrender 
the Pentagon conviction that U.S. offensive 
missiles must be protected against a Soviet 
first strike. 

As the game is played in Washington the 
Pentagon almost always scores. At the crisis 
point with time running out in the quest 
for a decision on how to respond to the 
Russian offer the Pentagon comes out with 
a convenient leak. The Defense Department 
has urged the White House to back an ABM 
defense for Washington as well as the four 
sites in the West. That is what is called 
putting the ball in the opposition’s court. 

The Pentagon goes right on scoring. Ac- 
cording to the latest count, 50 Minutemen-2 
have been converted to Minutemen-3 by add- 
ing multiple independently targeted war- 
heads (MIRV). This means a stepup of from 
three to seven times in nuclear striking 
power. The conversion of Polaris missiles to 
Poseidons by the same MIRVs—adjustable up 
to 10—was delayed by a strike so that only 
one submarine is deployed with 16 Posel- 
dons. But spring will see a wholesale con- 
version to Poseidons with a range up to 
2,800 miles. 

No sky-borne inspection is possible once 
the warheads are locked into a missile. That 
means agreement on abolishing or limiting 
this newest round of weaponry is all but out. 

MIRV, ABM, SALT—this is the language 
of the professionals. For the uninitiated it 
conveys little of what the game means in 
billions spent on a mythical “defense” or 
on the ultimate test. 


FBI AGENT'S DISMISSAL CALLS 
FOR INVESTIGATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, a suit was filed in New York 
by the American Civil Liberties Union 
which charges FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover with a “vindictive act of personal 
retribution” against a former agent of 
the FBI, Mr. John F. Shaw. The suit 
charges that Mr. Hoover failed to ob- 
serve civil service procedures in suspend- 
ing Mr. Shaw and has violated the 
agent’s rights under the first, fourth, 
fifth. sixth, and ninth amendments. 

This lawsuit follows the first revelation 
of the circumstances of Mr. Shaw’s dis- 
missal which was published in a news 
story in the Los Angeles Times on Jan- 
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uary 17 written by Mr. Jack Nelson. It 
related that Mr. Shaw, an agent with an 
exemplary record, was enrolled with a 
group of FBI special agents.in the John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice. After 
his professor had voiced some criticism 
of Mr. Hoover’s administration, Agent 
Shaw wrote his professor a letter in 
which he articulated his. own opinions 
on both the strengths and shortcomings 
of Mr. Hoover’s administration. Mr. 
Hoover was able to obtain a copy of the 
letter. And from that time forward, Mr. 
Shaw has been forced to undergo an 
ordeal which has included the termina- 
tion. of his employment with the FBI 
and the effective preclusion from further 
employment. 

After being informed of these circum- 
stances, I wrote to Mr. Hoover request- 
ing his explanation of the events de- 
scribed. His reply was fundamentally in- 
consistent with the facts reported, and 
it contradicted his own previous state- 
ment of the reasons for the dismissal 
of Mr. Shaw from the FBI “with prej- 
udice.” 

Following the receipt of Mr. Hoover’s 
explanation, my office contacted Mr. 
Shaw. It became clear that the personal 
tragedy involved was even more serious 
than at first appeared. Mr. Shaw con- 
tinues to be refused employment as 
potential employers are made aware of 
the prejudicial action by his former Di- 
rector. Mr. Shaw is the father of four 
children. Last week, medical tests on his 
ailing wife established that she is very 
seriously ill. 

The injustice which this man has suf- 
fered cannot be tolerated with respect 
to any citizen in a Iree society. But even 
beyond consideration of the personal 
tragedy, the persecution of Shaw, de- 
spite excellent public service, involves 
the integrity of our Government and the 
effective enforcement of its laws. Mr. 
Hoover’s action in this matter indicates 
that he is willing to jeopardize the rights 
of agents of the FBI as well as effective 
law enforcement to repress criticism of 
his administration. 

Such vindictiveness is intolerable on 
the part of an important Federal official. 
Any reasonable man reading Shaw’s let- 
ter to his professor will regard it for 
what it is—a well-intentioned attempt by 
a loyal agent of the FBI to engage in 
constructive criticism. Indeed, Mr. 
Shaw’s comments included a vigorous de- 
fense against those criticisms of the Bu- 
reau which he regarded as ill-founded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents be in- 
cluded in the Rrecorp: The original news 
story by Mr, Jack Nelson of the Los An- 
geles Times, my letter to Mr. Hoover 
and his reply, and Mr. Shaw’s letter to 
his professor, the sole basis for Mr. 
Hoover’s action. 

Here is an injustice that cries out for 
remedy. I am, therefore, asking the 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice, chaired by Senator KENNEDY, 
to initiate an immediate investigation. 
Also, a few days ago I wrote the At- 
torney General, expressing my concern 
over the inconsistencies in Mr. Hoover's 
response to my letter, and requesting that 
the Attorney General rectify the preju- 
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dicial action. I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter also be included in the 
RECORD., 

I call upon my colleagues to review the 
documents I have submitted. They dis- 
close an appalling situation which we 
cannot ignore. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan, 17, 1971] 


LETTER ENDS FBI CAREER: HOOVER BLACKBALLS 
Ex-AGENT WHO Was CRITICAL or Him 


(By Jack Nelson) 


New YorK.—It had the earmarks of a 
routine FBI investigation—agents sifting 
wastebaskets and piecing together parts of 
a letter, then calling in a suspect for inter- 
rogation. 

But it was not routine. The investigation 
occurred in the FBI office in New York and 
the suspect was an FBI agent. 

Jack Shaw, 37, of Hillsdale, N.J., a former 
Marine captain with an unblemished record 
of seven years with the FBI, was studying for 
a master’s degree at John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice here. He had written a let- 
ter to Prof. Abraham S. Blumberg discussing 
the FBI and asking advice on a possible 
thesis. 

The letter was critical of FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI on some points, 
but also defended Hoover and the bureau 

critics and Blumberg’s classroom 
criticism on other points. 

The FBI was able to piece together less 
than half of the 15-page, single-spaced let- 
ter, which was never mailed. But it was 
enough to wreck Shaw’s career and to prompt 
Hoover to blackball him in the law enforce- 
ment field. 

Since resigning under pressure last Sept. 
24, Shaw, a father of four, has been unable 
to find a law enforcement job. He says sev- 
eral job opportunities collapsed when his 
would-be employers learned Hoover had ac- 
cepted his resignation “with prejudice.” 

Shaw contended his letter contained pri- 
vate thoughts of an academic nature. Blum- 
berg, who was furnished a copy, described 
it as the work of “a man who was troubled by 
his role in life, who had some questions about 
the institution for which he was working, 
but was basically loyal.” 

The letter is a rambling, free-wheeling 
critique, factual in places and highly opin- 
ionated in places, humorous in some places 
and deadly serious in others, Shaw released 
a copy of the letter at the request of a Los 
Angeles Times reporter, declaring: 

“I don’t want to further complicate my 
problems and cause more damage to my fam- 
ily. But I want to set the record straight. I’m 
trying to deal in good faith with prospective 
employers.” 

Shaw had ended his letter with a request 
that Blumberg keep it “In complete confi- 
dence, otherwise I shall be obliged to begin 
preparing my defense before some govern- 
mental court of inquisition ... in the bu- 
reau’s eyes, of course, however academically 
intended, my statements would constitute 
a prima facie case of heresy. I would prefer 
not to be martyred this calendar year.” 

CRITICISM BY HOOVER 


Hoover, who still has seen only parts of the 
letter, accused Shaw of “atrocious judgment” 
in criticizing the FBI and in failing to report 
Blumberg’s classroom criticism to the FBI. 

Shaw was suspended without pay for 30 
days, put on probation and transferred to 
Butte, Mont., a purgatory for agents who 
have incurred Hoover's displeasure. 

Rather than accept the transfer, Shaw re- 
signed, citing “personal considerations affect- 
ing the health, welfare and happiness of my 
family.” (His wife, who had been ill in- 
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termittently during the previous two years, is 
now in a hospital awaiting major surgery). 
In the letter Shaw agreed with critics that 
a Hoover “personality cult” guides the FBI 
and stymies change. He also criticized the 
FBI for lagging in the fight on organized 
crime, for too strictly regimenting and con- 
trolling agents, and for directing a vociferous 
public relations program that emphasizes ac- 
complishments of 26 and 35 years ago. 


DEFENDS FBI 


At the same time he defended the FBI 
against critics who accuse it of keeping dos- 
siers for political purposes and of engaging in 
Gestapo-type excesses. He also defended 
Hoover's integrity and character. 

Overall, he wrote, the FBI has “kept fair- 
ly well abreast” of its responsibilities and has 
provided effective law enforcement. 

John Jay College, as well as Shaw, felt re- 
percussions from the classroom criticism of 
Hoover and the FBI, Hoover directed that all 
15 agents attending John Jay withdraw un- 
less the college fired Blumberg. College offi- 
cials backed Blumberg and more than 1,000 
of the college's students petitioned Atty. Gen. 
John N., Mitchell to investigate the entire in- 
cident and to order that the 15 agents be 
permitted to return to classes. 

The John Jay student publication, Lex, 
edited by Michael J. Fleming, a New York 
City policeman, urged Hoover to reconsider 
his order and said he should realize that any 
institution which holds itself above criticism 
will soon drift beyond the realm of reality 

. . John Jay, without a doubt, has to be 
one of the most conservative colleges in the 
country. If the FBI cannot function here, 
then it would appear that it cannot func- 
tion at all.” 

The college has been strongly supported by 
the Department of Justice, which includes 
the FBI, and receives $900,000 annually from 
the department’s Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration programs. The college’s 5,000 
students include 3,500 in-service personnel— 
city and state police, federal agents (CIA), 
narcotics, customs, military, etc.) and other 
law enforcement personnel. 

Shaw has bachelor degrees in law and 
philosophy and has completed all require- 
ments, except for a thesis, for a master's de- 
gree in criminal justice at John Jay where 
he was studying under FBI auspices. 

As a student, he had finished second in his 
Russian language class at the Monterey, 
Calif., branch of the Defense Language In- 
stitute in 1966 and later that year served as 
interpreter for Alexei N, Koygin's UN visit and 
the Russian premier’s visits with President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at Glassboro, N.J. Shaw 
was climbing the FBI ladder when he fell 
from grace. He and two other agents had 
been selected from 76 who applied for 
advanced study at John Jay to qualify as 
instructors at the prestigious FBI National 
Academy. 

CRITICIZED HOOVER 


His downfall last July when Blumberg, 
author of three books on criminal justice, 
criticized Hoover during a lecture on law and 
society. As Blumberg recalls it, he said “‘some- 
thing about the cult of personality and that 
Mr. Hoover had been in power too long.” 

Shaw decided to write Blumberg about the 
professor’s classroom criticism of the FBI 
and began researching the pros and cons 
of it. By Sept. 15 he had drafted the letter 


and turned it into the typing pool of the 
New York FBI office for final typing. 

His ordeal began about 4:30 p.m. last 
Sept. 17, he said, when an agent friend “said 
he had passed the typing pool and heard 
considerable talk about a letter I had 
written,” 

“He was ashen-faced,” Shaw continued. 
“He asked, ‘Did you write a letter to a pro- 
fessor at John Jay? Christ, a lot of questions 
are being asked and about 10 agents are mak- 
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ing a methodical search through the trash 
baskets.” 

The agents found and put together all or 
parts of eight different pages, according to 
Shaw, who was confronted by John Malone, 
special agent in charge (SAC) of the New 
York office and Joseph K. Ponder, SAC for 
administration in the office. 

“I began to sweat profusely,” Shaw said. 
“My whole career went before my eyes. I 
thought about my wife and children.” 

His superiors demanded that he turn over 
to them the complete copy of the letter. 

“I tried to tell them that it was academic 
freedom,” Shaw continued, “and I said, ‘Mr. 
Malone, you get into an academic discussion 
and nothing is clearcut—there are pros and 
cons to everything,’ I said that I was entitled 
to the privacy of my thoughts.” 


“TIP OF YOUR TOES” 


But Malone, according to Shaw, said, 
“You're an FBI agent from the top of your 
head to the tip of your toes and anything you 
write belongs to the FBI.” 

Shaw said, “They kept questioning me and 
said I would be off the hook if my letter 
met Mr. Hoover’s approval. They said if I 
had written a letter refuting an attack on 
Mr. Hoover, they said they would send it 
to Mr. Hoover and I would be rewarded for 
it.” 

After four hours. of interrogation, Shaw 
said, he finally told them he would give 
them an answer the next morning. When he 
returned the next day he told his superiors 
he had decided the unmailed letter was a 
private document and he had destroyed it. 

They told him he was suspended indefi- 
nitely and ordered him to turn in his gun, 
badge and FBI recreation association card 
(which, among other things, entitles agents 
to discounts at certain commercial estab- 
lishments). 

Malone, who commands the FBI's largest 
field office, responded to an inquiry about 
the case by saying only, “Any comment will 
have to come from Washington.” An FBI 
spokesman in Washington said, “There are 
no FBI offices which are administratively 
considered unpopular or ‘disciplinary’ offices 
for purposes of assigning personnel. All 
transfers are made on the basis of the needs 
of the service.” 


SENT TO BUTTE 


Four days after the New York office sus- 
pended Shaw, Hoover transferred him to 
Butte and wrote him: “It has been deter- 
mined that you exercised atrocious judgment 
by preparing a communication for transmit- 
tal to an individual not employed by the 
bureau which correspondence contained ma- 
terial critical of the FBI. Your reasons for 
acting as you did are without merit. Having 
been put on notice that this person had 
been critical of the bureau, you had a re- 
sponsibility to make this matter known to 
your superiors immediately and you failed 
to do so. Your derelictions are inexcusable. 

“In view of the above, the. suspension 
from duty without pay... is being con- 
tinued through Oct. 18, 1970. You are also 
being placed on probation. While on a pro- 
bationary status, favorable consideration will 
not be given any within-grade salary in- 
crease for which you would otherwise be- 
come eligible .. .” 

Shaw replied with a letter to Hoover say- 
ing, “for the first time in seven years, per- 
sonal considerations affecting the health, 
welfare and happiness of my family demand 
priority of considerations and this precludes 
my acceptance of an office transfer to the 
Butte office under present circumstances . . . 

“I have served the FBI with consistent 
application and considerable pride and de- 
votion since July, 1963, but in view of cer- 
tain issues raised recently by my adminis- 
trative superiors in my regard, leading up 
to and resulting in my office transfer at this 
time, I consider it necessary to resign.” 
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Back came a telegram from Hoover advis- 
ing “your resignation is accepted with prej- 
udice ... action being taken in view of 
your atrocious Judgment.” 

Shaw, after finding that the black mark 
was stifling his employment chances, finally 
wrote Hoover on Dec. 10 asking that he con- 
sider removing “with prejudice” from his 
employment record. 

“This prejudicial qualification has either 
sharply limited or otherwise adversely af- 
fected my opportunities for employment,” 
Shaw wrote. “Further continuation of this 
action on your part would undoubtedly add 
to the burden already assumed by my family 
and myself.” 

On Dec. 17 Hoover replied in a letter, 
“You may be sure that this matter has been 
given careful consideration; however, this is 
to advise that the action previously taken 
in accepting your resignation with prejudice 
must stand.” 

Shaw does not recall all of the parts of the 
letter the FBI retrieved and reassembled so 
he does not know the relative amount of 
pro and con Hoover saw. Nor does he recall 
whether Hoover saw some of the sharpest 
barbs, such as: 

“We are not simply rooted in tradition. 
We're stuck in it up to our eyeballs. And it 
all revolves around one key figure—the life 
and exploits of J. Edgar Hoover.” 

Shaw wrote that while a personality cult 
extends through the FBI's management, “I 
do not think the cultists infect every area 
of bureau operations. The field operations 
generally proceed without undue concern 
for the personal edification of the director. 
Of course, in the handling of personal pro- 
motions... the cult of personality does 
play an important role. . adulation of the 
director in some form or other provides the 
main catalyst in the process of administra- 
tive advancement.” 

He also wrote, ‘Hoover's grip on the FBI 


remains vise-like (some say ‘stranglehold’) 


and the net effect is . . . frustrating needed 

changes and inhibiting the range and thrust 

of current operations. With the director’s po- 

sition perennially secure, the infusion of 

new life and new direction is a moot point.” 
HOOVER’S REPUTATION 

According to Shaw’s letter, however, 
“whatever faults may be attributed .. . it 
is still quite a task to impugn his character 
and integrity on defensible grounds. Per- 
sonal idiosyncracies, perhaps. But character 
defects, hardly. Hoover’s reputation has... 
survived well under the poisoned pens of the 
sharpest critics of the D.C. circuit...” 

Shaw criticized “Monday-morning quarter- 
backing” of field operations from Washing- 
ton and said it is not uncommon for FBI 
headquarters to approve a field operation 
and then, because of bad publicity, contend 
it has been mishandled and discipline the 
agent involved. 

“Thus in the Lee Harvey Oswald case,” he 
wrote, “the bureau publicly refused to ac- 
cept any blame in the handling of its investi- 
gation of Oswald; but after the Dallas debacle 
had generally lost front-page news coverage, 
the bureau censured, suspended and trans- 
ferred the special agent to whom the Oswald 
case had been assigned. The agent’s guilt 
was that he had failed to ‘property adminis- 
ter’ his case. There simply is no excuse in the 
organization for bad publicity or any investi- 
gative act which results in ‘embarrassment to 
the bureau.’” 

Shaw touched lightly on another contro- 
versial matter involving Hoover—the direc- 
tor’s repeated allegations concerning the per- 
sonal behavior of Dr. Martin Luther King who 
had criticized the FBI for its performance on 
civil rights cases in the South. Shaw sug- 
gested that both Hoover and the late civil 
rights leader might be vulnerable to eriti- 
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cism—Hoover, if he used “information in of- 
ficial files to silence Dr. King’s criticism of 
the FBI” and Dr. King if he “was in fact so 
vulnerable to compromise.” 

IMAGE CONSCIOUS 


Shaw wrote that the bureau is so conscious 
of its image and promotes, it so “vociferous- 
ly” that effectiveness is impaired. 

“T suggest that if avoidance of criticism 
becomes the chief consideration of an agency, 
there is little likelihood that its members will 
be distinguishable for the imagination, ini- 
tiative and aggressive action. There is & 
haunting phrase that echoes through the 
bureau: ‘Do not embarrass the director.” 

Quoting “reliable sources,” Shaw wrote 
that brief personal interviews with Hoover 
figured heavily in agents’ promotions and 
added: “I would even argue that a mental 
incompetent (provided only he wore a dark 
suit and were otherwise well-groomed) could 
play an impressive role for so brief a span. 
Even granting Mr. Hooyer posseses extraor- 

powers of intuition and judgment, 
I nevertheless doubt that he could safely 
pass on good horsefiesh after only a five- 
minute examination of the brute.” 

Shaw commended Blumberg for “the ex- 
cellence” of his course and, in a facetious 
vein, advised that his first move after be- 
coming an instructor at the FBI National 
Academy would be to invite the professor “to 
appear as a guest-lecturer .. . to deliver your 
expanding series on the FBI—well, anyway 
to appear as a lecturer within your academic 
specialty.” 

Concerning criticism that the FBI keeps 
dossiers for political purposes, Shaw wrote, 
“I seriously question whether so much infor- 
mation ... is being maintained for the ex- 
press purpose of political blackmail. In the 
hands of an unscrupulous person, practically 
any sensitive information uncovered in the 
course of an FBI investigation might serve 
some sinister purpose. But such has simply 
not been the proven case in the bureau's 
history.” 

TWO BOOKS CRITICIZED 

He also criticized two books written by for- 
mer FBI agents as “sensationalism,” declar- 
ing, “they cited everything from Hoover's pu- 
ritanical outlook on sex to his penchant for 
bugging the johns in the Justice Department; 
from agents cutting-up on duty, to matters 
of gross incompetence. Both books were ap- 
parently poorly documented and poorly writ- 
ten ‘exposes’ by agent-authors who had served 
less than a year in the bureau...” 

Other verbatim excerpts from the letter 
follow: 

“The bureau projects its image with the 
deft subtlety of a sledge-hammer. But I also 
take exception to the manner in which criti- 
cism is sometimes leveled at us. The critic 
who resurrects the Gestapo ghost to cite sup- 
posed excesses of the FBI is .. . appealing to 
pure emotionalism and wallowing in the 
cheapest form of rhetoric. 

“Woe to the special agent in charge in In- 
dianapolis, Butte, Buffalo, or San Francisco 
if some ‘independent remark’ or prepared 
press release is later construed by headquar- 
ters as out-of-line with ‘established bureau 
policy.’ ” 

DILLINGER DAYS 

“Tradition has its place, but in the bu- 
reau apparently this means dragging out 
the skeletal remains of John Dillinger, Baby 
Face Nelson and Machine-Gun Kelly at every 
law enforcement luncheon, and today when 
there is justifiable concern over international 
espionage, who is really impressed with the 
FBI's capture of bumbling Nazi saboteurs 
landing off a U-boat during World War II? 

“Only recently has the bureau begun to de- 
velop an intelligence network for a coordi- 
nated attack on organized crime. For decades 
the -bureau refused to believe or chose to 
ignore the fact that the criminal under- 
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world had not only invaded the world of le- 
gitimate business but was operating with the 
efficiency and expertise of ‘big business.’ 

“The internal power structure of the FBI 
has been too rigidly set In its own ways to 
conceive or implement a novel program of ac- 
tion involving cooperation with outside agen- 
cies. Professional jealousy is not an un- 
common FBI shortcoming. 

“The bureau’s answer to any criticism from 
within is ‘follow procedures or find a new 
job.’ 

“Internal discipline in the bureau is swift 
and harsh. Unfortunately, too, it is often 
quite arbitrary.” 

JaNuary 12, 1971. 
J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: It has been brought to 
my attention that certain FBI agents were 
withdrawn from the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice as a.result of remarks criti- 
cal of the administration of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In particular, I have 
been informed that one of these agents, a 
Mr. Jack Shaw, has resigned from the FBI, 
and that you accepted his resignation noting 
formally that the acceptance was “with 
prejudice.” 

The description of this episode which has 
been related to me has caused concern about 
the personnel procedures of the Bureau. 
Therefore, I would very much appreciate in- 
formation as to the reasons why Mr. Shaw 
and the other agents were withdrawn from 
John Jay College, and a statement of the cir- 
cumstances resulting in the acceptance of 
Mr. Shaw’s resignation “with prejudice.” 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE McGovern, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 15,1971. 
Hon. GEORGE McGovern, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have received your 
letter of January 12, 1971, concerning the 
withdrawal of FBI Special Agents from John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice and the ac- 
ceptance of the resignation of former Spe- 
cial Agent John F. Shaw, Sr., with prejudice. 

The Special Agents were withdrawn from 
the college after Mr. Shaw, who took a course 
last summer at the college, reported that the 
professor would not give him ample oppor- 
tunity to reply in class to derogatory state- 
ments about the FBI which this professor 
had made in class. I could only conclude 
that such an academic environment was not 
conducive to the objective pursuit of law 
enforcement studies. 

The voluntary resignation of Mr. Shaw was 
accepted with prejudice in view of the atro- 
cious judgment he displayed in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1970. 
Prof. ABRAM F. BLUMBERG, 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice, Gradu- 
ate Division, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR PROFESSOR BLUMBERG: I did not want 
the summer to slip by without having ac- 
knowledged the excellence of your course at 
John Jay on Law and Society. I would have 
made this comment earlier but, under the 
circumstances, my motives might have been 
questioned, At this late date, I presume that 
my academic grade will not be affected one 
way or the other by my observing that I en- 
joyed your lectures and found your remarks 
interesting, on-point and certainly thought 
provoking. 

I should quickly add that I was not always 
in full agreement with the legitimate infer- 
ence drawn by you in presenting your ma- 
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terial, particularly that portion relating to 
the FBI. I decided a letter might offer the 
best format for expressing My own viewpoint 
in this area of mutual interest, since presum- 
ably a letter could best be read at your 
leisure. I have made some concerted effort to 
be both precise and reasonably brief in my 
presentation. But if I tend to ramble Doctor, 
it is because I have taken only the limited 
time available to prepare my "apologia". 

As an FBI agent who has plied his pecu- 
liar trade for seven years, I am offering per- 
sonal observations based on my own experi- 
ence. I do not pose as an expert in FBI af- 
fairs, because the average agent-employee 
simply is not privy to the formulation of 
Bureau policy, and has no precise conception 
of how the internal power structure of his 
organization actually functions. In this 
sense, I suppose the Bureau can be consid- 
ered “secret” in its operations. Still the in- 
terested “student” of Bureau affairs, even 
from cursory examination, can attain some 
knowledge of the FBI's structure, adminis- 
tration and operation not accessible to the 
layman (citizen.). 

Basically the Bureau pulse-beat is trans- 
mitted coast-to-coast through 55 geograph- 
ically spaced field offices which operate as 
partially autonomous cells. A Special Agent 
in Charge (SAC) is technically in command 
at each of these 55 locations, Actually, an 
SAC is not generally known for his inde- 
pendence of action or his propensity for 
original thought. He is probably best rec- 
ognized as a “sounding-board” for the Direc- 
tor’s policies, thoughts, and directions and as 
a “competent administrator” in the daily 
routine of his office. Operational control of 
the FBI is centralized in Washington, D.O. 
When the Director dictates, 55 scribes take 
notes and these notes are soon translated 
into “standard operating procedure”. Cen- 
tralized authority, maintained through high- 
speed communications between Seat of Gov- 
ernment (Headquarters) and the field offices, 
is the key to the Bureau's operational con- 
trol, uniformity and efficiency (?). 

How centralized is this control? Well, 
woe to the Special Agent in Charge (SAC) 
in Indianapolis, Butte, Buffalo, or San Fran- 
cisco if some “independent” remark or pre- 
pared press-release is later construed by 
Headquarters as out-of-line with “estab- 
lished Bureau policy”. Washington is always 
in the enviable position of placing its own 
interpretation on all communications and 
information it receives from its field offices. 
Washington weighs, evaluates and passes 
judgment on the results of investigation sub- 
mitted; and effectively assumes the role of 
“Monday morning quarter-back.” It is not 
an uncommon phenomenon that a field in- 
vestigation which started out well with 
Washington’s full approval, suddenly hits a 
snag and is judged to have been mishandled 
or poorly administered in the light of some 
intervening bad publicity. Thus in the Lee 
Harvey Oswald case, the Bureau publicly re- 
fused to accept any blame in the handling 
of its investigation of Oswald; but after 
the Dallas debacle had generally lost front- 
page news coverage, the Bureau censured, 
suspended and transferred the Special Agent 
to whom the Oswald case had been assigned. 
The agent's guilt was that he had failed to 
“properly administer” his case. There simply 
is no excuse in the organization for bad 
publicity or any investigative act which re- 
sults in “embarrassment to the Bureau.” 

The Bureau, as is perhaps true of any para- 
military organization, embodies character- 
istics and relies on methods which simply do 
not appeal to the mind of the philosopher, 
the social scientist or the professor. I think 
@ similar rift exists, by way of analogy, be- 
tween the practical and the theoretical 
sciences, perhaps to a lesser degree. Within 
the FBI “system” there is regimentation, 
which necessarily circumscribes the area of 
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free expression and independent choice of ac- 
tion. The area of allowance within which an 
agent can legitimately question prescribed 
policies, methods and goals, is extremely 
limited for the sake of discipline, control, 
and uniform procedure. Without question, 
the lack of some centralized administration 
would eventually lead to chaos in the field 
divisions. The simple Bureau response, of 
course, even to implied opposition to “one- 
man-centralized” authority is “follow pro- 
cedures or find a new job.” 

The fact is that an agent is an agent—an 
instrument for executing what has been 
transmitted down through the chain-of- 
command. His job is fairly pragmatic, The 
rules. and regulations are amply, if not 
clearly, spelled-out, and so are the penalties 
for violating, ignoring or misconstruing the 
“letter of the law”. Internal discipline in the 
Bureau is swift and harsh. Unfortunately, 
too, it is often quite arbitrary. Punishment 
is usually meted out in direct proportion to 
the amount of bad publicity generated by 
the particular mistake or incident. 

The difficulty with the Bureau's rigid sys- 
tem of control and discipline, however, is 
exactly the point you made in class: Per- 
sonal initiative and aggressive action tend to 
be blunted up and down the line. It is an 
inherent defect in the bureaucratic process 
(perhaps in human nature, for that matter) 
“to fulfill the minimum requirements; to 
take the minimum action "ina 
given situation; to avoid the pitfalis of the 
past and follow the proven “safe-route”. In 
the Bureau, as anywhere else, the letter of 
the law can receive much undue emphasis 
while the spirit of the law is seemingly for- 
gotten, Mediocrity can survive quite suc- 
cessfully within the system. 

One effect of the Bureau’s promoting its 
image so vociferously through publicity is 
the acquired characteristic of “Over-cau- 
tion”. I believe it is possible for an orga- 
nization to become s9 conscious of its pub- 
lic image—its unsullied reputation—that it 
is actually reduced in its effectiveness. At a 
time when the entire governmental “estab- 
lishment” is under assault, the Bureau of 
course is even more sensitive to criticism 
from any quarter. I suggest that if avoid- 
ance of criticism becomes the chief consid- 
eration of an agency, there is little likeli- 
hood that its members will be distinguish- 
able for their imagination, initiative and ag- 
gressive action. There is a haunting phrase 
that echoes throughout the Bureau: “Do not 
embarrass the Director.” This has been so 
widely interpreted and liberally applied that 
there is some question today what action or 
conduct cannot be considered “embarrass- 
ing”, “indiscreet”, “imprudent” or “‘ill- 
timed”. 

This brings me to the question of “Public 
Relations” which is an integral a part of the 
FBI as it is of any modern corporation with 
a product to sell or a service to provide to 
the public. The Bureau obviously depends 
on strong public cooperation for success in 
its investigations. Without public coopera- 
tion and receptiveness, the Bureau could not 
expect to obtain the information it solicits 
and needs on a day-to-day basis in meeting 
its responsibilities. 

Whether its public relations program is 
excessive—and to what degree—is a 
question open to some debate. I would 
argue for continued good publicity, respon- 
sive to current needs, and based on current 
noteworthy accomplishments. But dispense 
with the uninspired stream of gangster 
stories that relate back to the 20’s 
and 30’s. Through dogged repetition the Bu- 
reau sometimes creates the impression— 
inadyertently—that it has done nothing par- 
ticularly worthwhile since Hoover personally 
disarmed Alvin Karpis in 193(?). ‘Tradition 
has its place, but in the Bureau, apparently 
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this means dragging out the skeletal remains 
of John Dillinger, “Baby Face” Nelson and 
“Machine-Gun” Kelly at every law enforce- 
ment luncheon, and today when there is 
justifiable concern over international espio- 
nage who is really impressed with the FBI’s 
capture of bumbling Nazi saboteurs landing 
a U-boat during World War II? 

We are not simply rooted in tradition. 
We're stuck in its up to our eye-balls. And 
it all reyolves around one key figure, viz., the 
life and exploits of J. Edgar Hoover. On the 
other hand, to knock the Bureau for fostering 
any kind of publicity program is to say in 
effect: “It doesn't pay to advertise.” It not 
only pays, but if the FBI is to continue to 
operate openly and effectively, a balanced 
approach to public relations is indispensable. 

I think, however, that the Bureau offends 
the sensitive critic by the way in which it 
projects its image—with the deft sub- 
tlety of a sledge-hammer. But I also take 
exception to the manner in which criticism 
is sometimes leveled at us. I think it is one 
thing to raise a point of difference or to re- 
quest closer scrutiny of a particular area of 
operation, but it is another matter altogether 
to raise the spectre of Nazi Germany in stat- 
ing a case against the Bureau. The critic who 
resurrects the Gestapo ghost to cite supposed 
excesses of the FBI, is, in my opinion, ap- 
pealing to pure emotionalism and wallowing 
in the cheapest form of rhetoric. I would have 
to dismiss such a contrived comparison as in- 
flated oratory a-la-Joe McCarthy, in the ab- 
sence of more documentary evidence than 
has been forthcoming to date. It is regret- 
table to me that the “big smear” tactics of 
the McCarthy era find a resurgence today 
whenever supposedly “intelligent” debate is 
joined. The FBI is certainly open to criticism 
and public scrutiny. But, whatever deficien- 
cies the critic may raise, the Bureau's rec- 
ord speaks for itself ...and that record 
does not warrant a slander campaign led by 
some demagogue equally the match of Hoov- 
er. (e.g. Robert Kennedy, if you will). 

The Bureau is always in the path of crit- 
icism because of the sensitive nature of its 
responsibilities; In recent years, Washing- 
ton columnists have raised speculation about 
“dangerous, extraneous information” in the 
secret files of the FBI accumulated in the 
course of its investigations, but not strictly 
germane to those investigations. You, your- 
self, mentioned “personal dossiers” compiled 
by the FBI on political figures in Washington, 
D.C. circles; possibly on every congressman 
on Capitol Hill. Not to minimize the inher- 
ent danger of such files, if they exist, but 
their compilation presumably on a contin- 
uous basis would require a massive amount 
of manpower that might just exceed the man- 
ning level of the FBI. I seriously question 
whether so much information of the “little 
black-book” variety is either “on deposit” or 
is being maintained for the express purpose 
of political black-mail. In the hands of an 
unscrupulous person, practically any sensi- 
tive information uncovered in the course of 
an FBI investigation might serve some sin- 
ister purpose. But such has simply not been 
the proven case in the Bureau’s history. Pe- 
riodic wild speculation in this area has not 
built a conclusive case against the FBI, nor 
raised the imputation of wrong-doing in our 
regard convincingly. 

Whatever faults may be attributed to 
Hoover, whatever criticism can be attached 
to his tenure as Director, however much dis- 
pleasure (hate) his longevity’may arouse, it 
is still quite a task to impugn his character 
and integrity on defensible grounds. Personal 
idiosyncrasies, perhaps. But character de- 
fects, hardly. Hoover’s reputation has been 
exposed to, and has survived well, under the 
poisoned pens of the sharpest critics on the 
D.C. circuit, never particularly known for 
their quality of mercy. 

This brings us to the Hoover—King con- 
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frontation of past fame and the still uncon- 
firmed stories that the Washington press 
corps has speculated into fact and fanned 
into national controversy. What is evident in 
the stories alleging that Hoover “black- 
mailed” King into silence, under threat of an 
expose of personal misconduct, is that some- 
body somewhere has lied. But there are as 
many possibilities here as there are actors 
in the cast. Why pin the rap on Hoover? It 
is interesting to note that Mrs. Coretta King 
insists that the news stories have no sub- 
stance in fact; that whatever differences ex- 
isted between Hoover and Dr. King, the mat- 
ter did not involve “political blackmail” on 
the grounds of immorality. 

Suppose in this instance Hoover did con- 
front King with evidence of personal indis- 
cretions, gathered in the course of an FBI 
invesigation of Dr. King’s activities (as al- 
leged by the press). I am then left with a 
sick feeling on two counts that I find 
equally disturbing: 1) that Hoover would 
elect a dangerous expediency and use infor- 
mation in official files to silence Dr. King’s 
criticism of the FBI and 2) that King, who 
was proclaimed as a great religious and moral 
leader in his own right, was in fact so vulner- 
able to compromise. If the implications of 
the Hoover-King episode are founded in fact, 
is it not consistent in rendering fair judg- 
ment (strict justice) to attach equal weight 
to the hypocrisy of King as to the ruthless- 
ness of Hoover? If it comes down to a ques- 
tion of personal integrity, whose integrity 
should be attacked to exonerate the other's? 
It seems patently unfair to me in this 
issue to crucify (figuratively) Hoover for 
gross defects of character in the misuse of 
public office, on the the one hand; and to 
canonize (figuratively) Dr. King despite a 
few reported “peccadillos” in the discharge 
of his ministry, on the other. It is just pos- 
sible that truly objective criticism could 
destroy either man with equal effectiveness. 
But Hoover has his work cut out for him now 
in any continuation of the Hoover-King 
controversy, because his adversary from this 
point on will be a recognized, national hero 
who died as a martyr for his particular cause. 
These are tough odds even for a seasoned 
bureaucrat like Hoover. 

In judging the merits of the FBI, I fore- 
see a problem if the examiner refuses to dis- 
tinguish between Hoover and the agency. 
(Although, I admit, Hoover probably doesn't 
recognize the distinction himself.) Yes, a 
“personality cult” does extend through the 
echelons of management in the FBI. But I 
do not think the cultists infect every area of 
Bureau operations. The field operations gen- 
erally proceed without undue concern for the 
personal edification of the Director. Of 
course, in the handling of personal promo- 
tions up the ladder into the Bureau hier- 
archy, the cult of personality does play an 
important role. It is certainly no “military 
secret”, though I am sure, not widely pub- 
lished either, that adulation of the Director 
in some form or other provides the main 
catalyst in the process of “administrative 
advancement”. There are some pretty funny 
success stories in the annals of the FBI, but 
I will ignore them today due to the limita- 
tions of time and space. 

But how does one merit promotional con- 
sideration within a paramilitary system pro- 
fessedly based on merit? Well, there are lots 
of ways. Requesting a “personal interview” 
with Mr, Hoover, however, is probably the 
most frequently used avenue to advancement. 
Within the allotted few minutes of time, 
apparently countless Bureau executives today 
were able to impress “the man” with their 
latent leadership: capabilities. Other stories 
circulate, too, that some aspirants have un- 
fortunately been identified as truck-drivers 
in the course of their interviews, and cast 
out forever into the outer darkness. 
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I cannot draw on personal experience in 
this area, but from “reliable sources” I am 
led to believe that the personal interview 
with Mr. Hoover runs as follows: 1) Pre- 
liminary greeting and hand-shake 2) the 
agent expressing his desire for promotional 
consideration (previously cleared in writing 
for an appointment) 3) a brief “sounding 
out” and shop-talk about current cases of 
national interest 4) posing for the official 
full-profile, colored photograph and 5) fare- 
well hand-shake. Within this brief period 
(reportedly timed by stop-watch buffs be- 
tween 3 to 5 minutes) the Director passes 
on the merit of the candidate and jots 
his cryptic analysis on a memo attached 
to the government personnel file. There are 
no statistics available on how many of the 
current Bureau hierarchy were catapulted 
onto the promotional ladder by the formula 
described above. Speculation is that a con- 
siderable number were. Of course once af- 
forded the initial opportunity, the candidate 
must technically “swim or sink” (for him- 
self)—but I suggest that the talents re- 
quired for this aquatic exercise may be 
dangerously minimal, 

In today’s 20th Century world of manage- 
ment techniques, and especially within an 
organization attaching great weight, publicly, 
+o merit and ability, I believe that there may 
be a more sure and efficient way of 
ing latent leadership assets, than during the 
first impressions of a 3 to 5 minute interview. 
I would even argue that a mental incom- 
petent (provided only he wore a dark suit 
and were otherwise well-groomed) could play 
an impressive role for so brief a span. Even 
granting that Mr Hoover possesses extraordi- 
nary powers of intuition and judgment I 
nevertheless doubt that he could safely pass 
on good horsefiesh after only a 5 minute 
examination of the brute. 

The above “formula for promotion” is 
probably not all-inclusive nor are my re- 
marks meant to stigmatize all who advance 
within the system. But I have seen the for- 
mula applied in some instances and, I tend 
now to be persuaded that too many “quali- 
fied leaders” are selected for advancement 
on a modicum of merit and ability. Other 
factors take precedent. And it is too easy a 
temptation to rely on the tested formula of 
fawning flattery and thereby select the course 
of least resistance to “the top”. 

A cynical observation by a disappointed 
office seeker? Perhaps. But I had decided 
several years ago that advancement by the 
route described offered little in the way of 
actual rewards or job satisfaction, and could 
never compensate for the real damage in- 
flicted on the family. Simply stated, the 
more promotions in the Bureau, the more 
physical relocations. Transfers at inoppor- 
tune times have a way of disrupting the en- 
tire family circle. 

By a quirk of fate, however, the Bureau 
has begun to up-grade its position of Agent- 
Instructor for the staffing of a new Academy 
under construction in Quantico, Virginia. 
Barring some turnabout, I have been selected 
(without requesting a personal interview) 
for assignment to Virginia upon the comple- 
tion of the buildings there. Once securely (?) 
established, I thought one of my first moves 
as & fledgling instructor would be to extend 
you an invitation to appear as a guest- 
lecturer, Doctor, to deliver your expanding 
series on “the FBI"; well anyway, to appear 
as a lecturer within your academic specialty. 

At this point it seems logical to ask how 
the FBI actually developed into the organiza- 
tion it is today. In due respect to Hoover it 
is accurate to state that the record of the 
Bureau prior to 1924 was not an enviable 
one. Internal corruption was a matter of 
national disgrace. Hoover was instrumental 
in establishing, then in gradually expanding, 
the role of a select, disciplined, and compar- 
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atively well-trained body of investigators. 
Gradually, the Bureau’s responsibilities have 
been expanded to the breadth and scope we 
recognize today. Part of the current “prob- 
lems” of the FBI . . . and I cannot see where 
the fault in this area attaches to Hoover— 
owes to the enlarged area of its jurisdiction, 
from once solving bank robberies and inter- 
state thefts to now catching spies and pro- 
bag an oz “peered Bear emblem! (Now who 

ecide e FBI should i 
pribkey?) protect Ol 

Regardless of critical acclaim to. the con- 
trary, the FBI numbers only about 7,000 
Special Agents. At the same time, the Bureau 
is charged with the investigation of approxi- 
mately 180 separate violations of federal law, 
(only one of which, for instance, concerns 
violations of the Civil Rights Act of 1954). 
Overall the record will show that the Bureau 
has kept fairly well abreast of its responsi- 
bilities, amid the growing complexity of the 
laws. The criticism, if any is warranted, is 
not in the direction of over-aggressiveness”, 
in my opinion, but “conservatism” in the 
Bureau's approach to its responsibilities. The 
Bureau tends to seek new “successes” only 
in areas where it has met similar successes 
in the past, by the same tried formulas. 
Patterns develop. Consequently agent man- 
power continues to be focused on stolen car 
cases, on “petty” thefts, and on bank rob- 
beries (etc), because these types of crime 
have produced high statistical success in the 
past. Sameness sets in. Read the Appropria- 
tions for 1971, and it will seem like a carbon 
copy of Appropriations for 1970. Only the 
names have been changed to protect the 
guilty. 

Only recently has the Bureau begun to 
develop an intelligence network for a co- 
ordinated attack on organized crime. Bank 
robberies and “top-ten fugitives” have al- 
Ways taken precedence, perhaps because they 
generated headlines in the nation’s press. 
But now the pendulum has swung. Bank 
robbers are a dime-a-dozen, because there 
are sO many banks waiting to be robbed. 
Bank robbers are now “small apples” com- 
pared to the annual rake-in of organized 
crime. For decades, the Bureau refused to 
believe or chose to ignore the fact that the 
criminal underworld had not only invaded 
the world of legitimate business but was 
operating with the efficiency and expertise 
of “big business”. The Bureau was slow to 
cooperate in the organization of coordinated 
Federal Strike Forces, which are at least a 
novel approach to an old stalemated prob- 
lem. The Bureau generally refuses to recog- 
nize “sophisticated methods” of combatting 
crime which are outside its own arsenal. At 
the same time, the internal power structure 
of the FBI has been too rigidly set in its 
Own ways to conceive or implement a novel 
program of action involving cooperation 
with outside agencies. Professional jealousy 
is not an uncommon FBI shortcoming. 

At this point, Dr. Blumberg, I submit the 
enclosed copy of “FBI 1971 Appropriation” as 
fairly well representative of the Bureau’s 
current worth and effectiveness, in outlining 
its area of concentration. The reader may not 
agree with the ways in which the FBI is ex- 
pending its budget but, objectively the read- 
er should at least concede that Bureau ex- 
penditures are pretty clearly spelled out. 
Supporting statistics appear in profusion. 
Now whether the FBI should re-orient its 
emphases in particular areas, whether en- 
tire areas of criminal activity should be re- 
evaluated, whether some existing federal 
statutes should be discarded altogether— 
these are all debatable issues. The Bureau 
at least sets forth the entire spectrum of 
its operations in a logical, straightforward 
manner, for whatever comments and/or 
criticism. the Congressional Appropriation 
Sub-Committee wishes to make. The budget 
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is thus technically subjected to close seru- 
tiny. But as you can see by reviewing the is- 
sue enclosed, the current FBI was accepted 
by the sub-committee without any criticism 
and with only superficial inquiry. 

This brings us once again to the person 
of Mr. Hoover. It is practically impossible to 
divorce him from any academic discussion 
of the Bureau, particularly Bureau adminis- 
tration. It is here that arguments both pro 
and con the FBI tend to lose their objec- 
tivity. I believe that many critics just don’t 
possess enough material facts about Bureau 
policies to critique them effectively or argue 
intelligently; and thus resort to invective or 
villification. I likewise admit that the Bu- 
reau employee is not the best person to act 
as Defender of the Faith in most instances. 
The facts he possess are simply too limited 
and too one-sided to afford him a balanced 
view of the world “outside” the Bureau. 
Cliches abound in arguments for and against 
the FBI and inevitably “open” discussion 
leads to an exchange of snide rewards, with 
neither side bolstering its argument with 
many facts or much logic. 

Thus, in recent years two disgruntled agents 
by the name of Jack Levin and Norman Ol- 
stead wrote books purporting to be glaring 
exposes of the FBI and irrefutable indict- 
ments of Hoover. The authors, probably in 
an effort to capture the reading public, 
struggled for sensationalism. They cited 
everything from Hoover's puritanical outlook 
on sex to his penchant for bugging the johns 
in the Justice Department; from agents 
cutting-up on duty, to matters of gross in- 
competence. Neither book has sold much, 
which may speak well yet for the literary 
appetite of the American public. Both books 
were apparently poorly documented and 
poorly written “exposés” by Agent—authors 
who had served less than a year in the Bureau 
which they so expertly criticized. No one fer- 
rets out book-length material on any agency 
as complicated and diverse as the Bureau in 
@ year’s time. Certainly no aspiring pulp 
writer. The Bureau may well be open to some 
long-awaited studied analysis, but literary 
pap of the Levin-Olstead school is certainly 
not the answer to the FBI’s problems or the 
public’s needs. 

Acknowledging a certain degree of igno- 
rance right from the start, I argue that the 
Bureau is an effective law enforcement 
agency in spite of the fact that one man has 
been at the helm for more than 40 years. 
Unquestionably, Hoover's grip on the FBI re- 
mains vise-like (some say “strangle hold”) 
and the net effect is without a doubt frustrat- 
ing needed changes and inhibiting the range 
and thrust of current operations. With the 
Director’s position perennially secure, the in- 
fusion of new life and new direction is a 
moot point. Whether justified or not, the Di- 
rector also seems to have the House Sub- 
Committee on Appropriations in his hip 
pocket, and this body technically controls the 
fiscal life-line of the FBI. How else can one 
explain the pitifully weak line of questioning 
carried on by the committee year after year 
at appropriation time? Either this committee 
has hopelessly blind faith and confidence in 
Hoover’s direction of the Bureau or else, due 
to fumbling incompetence, this committee 
cannot even identify a problem when it sees 
one. Their familiar acquiescence persists year 
after year, in Hoover's favor. 

In either case, I do not believe that the 
100 or more pages of testimony serve the 
purpose for which they were originally in- 
tended: viz, to oversee Bureau operations 
and expenditures and to evaluate their net 
worth. But this annual cake-walk before 
Congress does not reflect so poorly on the 
FBI as it does on the competency (and moral 
stamina) of governmental administration. 
It is not the duty of the Bureau, after all, to 
demand closer scrutiny or more aggressive, 
open-minded inquiry into its operations. I 
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suggest that the esteemed committee 
screwed up in failing to exercise its own 
legislative prerogatives for “other considera- 
tions”. A cursory reading of the Director's 
testimony suggests a carefully rehearsed 
game of charades, with Mr. Hoover surfac- 
ing as the dominant character and the 
various congressmen as supporting players 
in rather perfunctory roles. 

I cannot accept the argument, however, 
that the Director is never openly opposed 
on any issue 1) because of his awesome bu- 
reaucratic power and 2) because of poten- 
tially ruinous evidence in the files of the 
FBI. The implication here is that the entire 
Congress of the United States is intimidated 
on the basis of compromising facts in the 
hands of Hoover. You, yourself, mentioned 
that critics of the Bureau among Congress 
would “axe” the Director in a minute, if 
their hands were not tied. Tied by whom? 
In what way? We are apparently back to 
the argument for the existence of secret 
dossiers on persons in high places. Great 
Scott! Is it really possible that the whole 
Congress of the United States is barred 
from criticizing the Bureau because of skele- 
tons hidden in Congressional closets? That 
many skeletons? Isn’t there at least one 
Lancelot among them who is not suscepti- 
ble to blackmail or who is not a John 
Bircher? Such sweeping statement implies 
1) that our body of elected officials consume 
an inordinate amount of time concealing 
skeletons, thus dabbling in immorality and 
the black-arts and 2) that they pursue these 
past-times so notoriously or carelessly that 
Bureau agents on all sides collect the data 
and compile “campy” dossiers, for later use. 
Assuming that each new increment of con- 
gressmen is as corruptible as its predecessor, 
the Bureau must then concentrate signif- 
icant agent manpower on a regular basis to 
amass current evidence for its files. This 
would hardly leave the Bureau enough man- 
power to carry out its normally authorized 
duties elsewhere. In these days of sensational 
journalism, one wonders why the first irate 
retired congressman hasn’t come forward 
yet to publish his account of “How I was 
black-mailed into silence by the FBI”. 

In the course of your summer lectures, 
Professor, you also made passing mention 
of the fact that certain professional col- 
leagues had been ruined by the FBI, and 
deprived of their academic livelihood. Out 
of context and without documentation that 
statement is tantamount to Joe McCarthy 
saying in his inimitable fashion “I have here 
a list of names of Communists in high 
places.” What Professors? Under what cir- 
cumstances? The subjects of prosecutive 
cases? 

I have periodic official contact with emi- 
nent members of the academic community 
at various levels, including the university, 
and am specifically aware of Bureau pro- 
cedure in handling such contacts. If any- 
thing, the Bureau treats these contacts with 
extreme delicacy. The basis for this delicacy, 
of course, is the Bureau’s conscious avoid- 
ance of infringing on the area of academic 
freedom surrounding members of the teach- 
ing profession. This is not to say, however, 
that such persons must lie totally outside 
the legitimate responsibility of the federal 
government in matters of investigation. 

I suggest that if the FBI had half the 
power of suppression credited in your 
(sweeping) allegation, “campus unrest” 
could have been snuffed out years ago coast- 
to-coast at the personal whim of the Di- 
rector. It would thus have been a simple 
operation for the Bureau to have identified 
faculty and student dissidents nationwide 
and to have “eliminated” them from the 
scenes of campus disorder. 

I have encountered Professors who were 
seriously concerned about the basis of a 
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particular Bureau investigation or inquiry, 
but I have encountered none who indicated, 
either at the time or subsequently, that he 
felt intimidated or threatened by our pres- 
ence. 

I submit that the FBI has never counte- 
nanced under any circumstances, either 
tacitly or explicitly, the persecution, harass- 
ment or ruination of an academician, even 
though he might have been the legitimate 
subject of some official investigation. If an 
agent was in fact known to have acted in 
this direction, contrary to Bureau guide- 
lines, I am positive that his actions did not 
escape censure and that he was “hanged” in 
the outcome. It is possible, however, that in 
the Bureau's own traditional way of “recti- 
fying” a situation, the execution may not 
have publicly acknowledged, But it is difi- 
cult to deal in generalities. 

If you wish to cite a specific instance of 
“persecution”, I will be glad to conduct fur- 
ther research for you along these lines. With- 
in my own span of service, however, Iam not 
aware of any situation that would lend cre- 
dence to your statement of “malicious prose- 
cution” by the Bureau. 

In conclusion, Dr. Blumberg, I hope that 
my statements will provide some basis for 
further discussions with you in the near 
future. I have yet to decide on a thesis topic 
at John Jay and had planned to seek your 
assistance in this direction. There was a ru- 
mor circulating in the summer, however, 
that you would not be returning to John 
Jay for the Fall semester, having commit- 
ments elsewhere. It was in the face of this 
possibility that I originally started reducing 
my scattered thoughts to writing; and finally 
drafted this omnium-gatherum. 

If you can find time in your academic 
schedule, I am extending you a standing in- 
vitation to lunch, fully subsidized, at your 
convenience. Perhaps an informal luncheon 
would afford you the opportunity of pursu- 
ing any of the points I have raised in my 
rambling dissertation. None of my statements 
was intended to offend your own academic 
position in the same area. And where my 
treatment seems particularly light and frivo- 
lous, take into consideration the overall com- 
plexity of the problems confronting the FBI 
today—problems which are deep, constitu- 
tionally involved and pondersome and which 
reach far beyond the narrow confines of my 
remarks. 

I feel certain that all of what I have said 
will be construed by you fairly and, for my 
obvious further benefit, retained by you in 
complete confidence. Otherwise, I shall be 
obliged to begin preparing my defense be- 
fore some governmental court of inquisition 
weighing the merits of my remarks. In the 
Bureau’s eyes of course, however, academi- 
cally intended, my statements would consti- 
tute a prima facie case of heresy. I would pre- 
fer not to be martyred this calendar year. 

In the event you wish to accept my in- 
vitation for an informal lunch or for dis- 
cussing a thesis topic, my office phone num- 
ber is included for your convenience. 

LE 5-7700, Extension 230. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack SHaw. 


— 


JANUARY 20, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N. MITCHELL, 

Attorney General of the United States, De- 

partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have fol- 
lowed with great concern reports of the 
withdrawal of FBI Special Agents from the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice on the 
grounds that criticism of the administration 
of the Bureau was voiced in a class at the col- 
lege. In particular, I have noted reports that 
one of these agents, a Mr. John F. Shaw, Sr., 
was induced to resign from the FBI and was 
effectively barred from future employment 
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by Mr. Hoover’s acceptance of Mr. Shaw's res- 
ignation “with prejudice" because Mr. Shaw 
criticized Mr. Hoover’s administration in a 
private letter to his professor. 

I have written to Mr, Hoover, requesting a 
statement of the reasons for his action in this 
matter. He has replied that the agents were 
withdrawn from John Jay College because 
Mr. Shaw “reported that the professor would 
not give him ample opportunity to reply in 
class to derogatory statements about the FBI 
which the professor made in class.” Mr. 
Hoover adds that Mr. Shaw’s resignation was 
accepted “with prejudice” because of the 
“atrocious judgment” he displayed. 

There is no indication, in any of the re- 
ports of this matter, that Mr. Shaw acted in- 
consistently with what appears to be an ex- 
emplary record of service. Indeed, Mr. 
Hoover's answer to my letter appears to be in- 
consistent with the facts. Mr. Hoover's state- 
ment that Mr. Shaw reported the criticisms 
of his professor is contradicted by Mr. 
Hoover's own letter to Shaw. According to the 
Los Angeles Times of January 17, 1971, Mr. 
Hoover was quoted as telling Mr. Shaw that 
he was being suspended because, “Having 
been put on notice that this person (Shaw's 
professor) had been critical of the Bureau, 
you had a responsibility to make this matter 
known to your superior immediately and you 
failed to do so. Your derelictions are in- 
excusable.” 

On the contrary, it appears to me that Mr. 
Hoover’s actions are inexcusable if the press 
reports of this matter are accurate. They as- 
sert, and this has been confirmed by a tele- 
phone call from my office to Mr. Shaw, that 
he was suspended because he himself had 
criticized Mr. Hoover’s administration in a 
private letter to his professor which Mr. 
Hoover was able to obtain. Mr. Shaw also de- 
nied stating that his professor prevented the 
expression of opinion favorable to Mr. Hoov- 
er’s administration. 

Mr. Hoover's actions in this matter have 
made it clear that it is his policy to bar any 
criticism of his administration by an FBI 
agent, regardless of the private nature of this 
criticism, regardless of its constructive inten- 
tion and substance, and regardless of the 
lack of any conflict with the best interests of 
the FBI as a law enforcement body. More gen- 
erally, and more important, in terms of the 
individual tragedy involved, the inconsist- 
ency of Mr. Hoover’s statements with regard 
to Mr. Shaw, and the persecution of Mr. 
Shaw for his criticism of Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
ministration, indicate that Mr. Hoover has 
sacrificed the best interests of the FBI and 
its employees to protect his own reputation. 

I am calling your attention to this tragic 
situation in the hope that it may be recti- 
fied. I am requesting that you investigate the 
circumstances of Mr. Shaw’s resignation and 
countermand Mr. Hoover's prejudicial action 
with respect to Mr. Shaw’s future employ- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN., 

P.S.—For your information, I am enclosing 
& copy of the letter I sent to Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Hoover's reply. Also, in response to my 
inquiry, Mr. Shaw mentioned that on Sep- 
tember 18, he submitted a signed statement 
recounting the circumstances of the with- 
drawal of the agents from John Jay College. I 
would appreciate receiving a copy of that 
statement. 


VIETNAM WAR VICTIMS MUST NOT 
BE ABANDONED 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, some 
time ago Life magazine devoted several 
pages of one of its weekly issues to the 
pictures of one week’s American dead in 
Vietnam, I can recall no more profound 
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statement of the dreadful costs of that 
conflict to our own society. 

The current issue of Life, dated Janu- 
ary 29, 1971, contains a similar message, 
conveyed through the stories of two liv- 
ing victims of the war. This time they 
are Vietnamese, one 11 and one 10 years 
old. They tell us, again by way of repre- 
sentation, of the terrible toll this same 
war has exacted from the innocent peo- 
ple who occupy the battlefield. 

Nguyen Lau and Ngu Van Xia were 
fortunate enough to be discovered by 
the Committee of Responsibility, a group 
of Americans who have been able to 
evacuate and treat some 76 severely in- 
jured children since 1967. Some months 
ago a number of us joined in an effort 
to prevent interruption of their humani- 
tarian work by a hostile South Vietnam- 
ese government. But no one knows how 
many thousands of Vietnamese children 
have suffered injuries as bad or worse 
than those of Nguyen Lau and Ngu Van 
Xia but have not been cared for at all. 
It is estimated that at least one million 
South Vietnamese civilian casualties 
have been claimed by this cruel and 
pointless war. 

Life’s pictures and the accompanying 
text give further compelling testimony 
to the reasons why this war must end. 
They convey, too, why we cannot escape 
the moral consequences of the conflict 
through solutions, like Vietnamization, 
which would merely change the color of 
the bodies, in a war which our involve- 
ment has turned into a massive slaugh- 
ter. I have long opposed our participa- 
tion in this immoral and senseless bar- 
barism. I now advocate again our with- 
drawal. But this does not relieve us of a 
long and continuing moral obligation to 
assist in healing the horrible scars that 
our presense has helped to open. We 
must offer increased assistance to repair 
the human and environmental damage 
done in pursuit of what we have seen as 
our interests. 

Although they agree that we are “get- 
ting out of Vietnam militarily and po- 
litically, the editors of Life note that: 

Slow as that process may seem, our other 
Obligations there are going to take us an 
even longer period of time. These include 
some care and concern for the war’s civilian 
victims, however, they were injured. 


I commend Life magazine for its in- 
sight and its concern, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article and the 
editorial to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SMALL CASUALTY or War Is REHABILITATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES: LAU GOES HOME TO 
VIETNAM 
Nguyen Lau was 7 years old and playing 

in a rice field one day in 1967 when a sol- 

dier—name and army unknown—quick- 
handed a bomb into a mortar tube. The ex- 
plosion sent jagged metal fragments scything 
through the paddy. One by chance found 

Lau’s puny backbone. Slicing through his 

spinal cord, it paralyzed him from the waist 

down and left him to face slow death in a 

wretchedly equipped Vietnamese hospital. 

Eight months later, Lau was rescued. An 

American group called the Committee of 
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Responsibility (COR), which is dedicated to 
helping child war victims, flew him to the 
U.S. for special treatment. Surgeons salvaged 
what they could of his body, psychiatrists 
and a kindly foster family eased the horrors 
from his mind. An elaborate harness of straps 
and braces, backed up by Lau’s own sturdy 
will, put him back on his feet. Despite his 
handicaps, he thrived. But a fresh ordeal lay 
ahead. As with the 76 other children treated 
by COR, the agreement with Lau’s parents 
called for his eventual return to Vietnam. 
Now, three years after he was wounded, the 
time had come. Speaking only English, re- 
membering only dimly the place he was born 
and raised, he set off—with his crutches, a 
year’s supply of medicine and an air of heart- 
wrenching bravery. 


REUNION WITH A FAMILY OF STRANGERS 


The odds were hugely against Lau in Viet- 
nam, where the best intentions are often no 
match for the natural cruelty of circum- 
stances and war. Through no one’s fault, 
planning for the boy's care broke down. The 
return became an emotional agony for Lau 
and a dilemma for COR’s idealistic young 
field worker in Vietnam, Jerry Berge. An 
uncle living In Danang had promised to give 
Lau a home. The area was safe and there 
was a hospital nearby. But the uncle backed 
down when he realized how complex a re- 
sponsibility Lau was, Besides not being able 
to walk or move his bowels unaided, Lau 
ran a constant risk of infection. Reluctantly, 
Berge tracked down Lau’s parents in the re- 
mote, insecure area of Quangnam province 
where they eked out a precarious living fish- 
ing and farming. Berge asked them to claim 
their son, Lau’s father, once a Vietcong, sur- 
rendered to the government forces, and be- 
hind the barbed wire of a Chieu Hoi (open 
arms) center with hundreds of curious vil- 
lagers looking on, the family was reunited. 
As the mother and grandmother probed the 
extent of Lau’s handicap with searching fin- 
gers, their initial happiness faded to a dis- 
illusioned sadness. Amazement at his sur- 
vival yielded quickly to dismay and appre- 
hension. How would they feed so helpless a 
mouth, sustain so vulnerable a life? Lau’s 
close-hauled assurance cracked, and he wept 
in spite of himself. Later he asked to be taken 
back to America. After patiently and per- 
Suasively dealing with Lau’s parents, Berge 
withdrew, hoping time would bring a solu- 
tion. The majority of COR’s children have 
readjusted successfully to life in Vietnam, 
but Lau's case was unusually difficult. 

Realization that life at home might indeed 
be impossible came to Lau and his parents 
in a succession of small but infinitely hurt- 
ful defeats. The brace with which he could 
stand and, by spending enormous energy, 
even walk was impractical in the village. It 
wore badly and he fell repeatedly. The chrome 
wheelchair, so smooth-running on concrete, 
mired uselessly in the muddy path. In the 
cleanliness of an American home, Lau had 
been able to take his pills, change his diapers 
regularly and keep a lookout for cuts and 
bruises on his nerveless legs. Now, in Thanh- 
dong, without the comforts of candy, televi- 
sion and friends who could understand what 
he was saying, his determination faltered. 
The love his mother and father lavished 
on him unstintingly, the money they spent 
to make sure he got as much food as he was 
used to were not enough. Left in their care, 
he withdrew emotionally and went into a 
physical decline that Berge on his return 
some time later found “frightening.” 


AFTER TORMENT, ANOTHER HOSPITAL 
His world shrunk to the area of the small 
rafa mat he sat on, the bright, questing child 
of two weeks before spent hour after hour 
morosely fidgeting with spent cartridge cases. 
The village children had tormented him and 
pushed him over, he said, so his brace hung 
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unused at the head of his bed. Berge’s fears 
for the boy were confirmed by a telltale pres- 
sure sore and some traces of irritation. “If 
my son could go back to the U.S., we would 
agree,” his father said. “I see a very sad, very 
dark future for him here.” In November, suf- 
fering from a urinary infection, Lau was 
taken by Berge into a German-sponsored 
hospital. Now recovered, he remains there 
while COR tries to place him at a vocational 
training school for older children. The school, 
not yet equipped to handle paraplegics, is 
near Saigon—meaning that Lau may be sepa- 
rated once again from his family. Courageous 
as Nguyen Lau is, his ordeal stretches ahead. 


THE FAR HAPPIER CASE OF XIA 


The COR dossier on Ngu Van Xia tells a 
happier and fortunately more typical story 
than Lau’s. Orphaned by the war—his soldier 
father was killed in action and his mother 
died in a mine-blasted bus—Xia was critically 
injured in December 1967. Flaming kerosene 
from an overturned lamp burned 25% of his 
body. When COR evacuated him to the U.S., 
doctors found him to be in poor condition 
and suffering from a dislocated knee. Two 
and a half years later, healed and healthy, 
Xia returned to his village just outside Sai- 
gon. In his case there were none of the ago- 
nies Lau went through. Looking exactly like 
an American li-year-old, Xia ran to his foster 
mother’s side, and 10 minutes later was play- 
ing barefoot in the dusty street. Except for 
his skin graft scars and a leg brace that he 
must wear for three years, he was indistin- 
guishable from the other boys of the ham- 
let. 

Xia may be among the last of Vietnam's 
injured children to be treated in the U.S, by 
COR. While improving medical facilities 


within Vietnam are slowly reducing the need 
for evacuation, the organization is locked in 
controversy with the government of South 
Vietnam, COR’s supporters have made no 


secret of their moral opposition to the war. 
Apparently angered, the Saigon regime last 
year barred further COR evacuations, claim- 
ing that the children were being politically 
exploited. Negotiations continue, but the 
Vietnamese insistence on widening the scope 
of the scheme to include pediatric cases 
would require COR to exceed its original 
charter, and is thus unacceptable. Other 
critics of the COR scheme, while agreeing 
that the 76 children evacuated since 1967 
have received superb treatment, maintain 
that the $700,000 spent could have been bet- 
ter spent in Vietnam. COR argues simply 
that the choice never existed, and points to 
the children saved as living justification for 
the program. 

Whether or not it is able to take new cases, 
COR’s work will still go on. Twenty-seven 
children have yet to be returned to Vietnam, 
and the follow-up program will continue 
indefinitely, Lau’s misfortunes have hastened 
one innovation: alarmed, the committee is 
setting up a halfway house in Saigon to ac- 
commodate the nine paraplegic cases still in 
the U.S. 


Tre Vicrms Can't Be ABANDONED 

On the preceding pages we take a look at 
the disrupted lives and uncertain futures 
of two crippled Vietnamese children. Their 
stories are individual, but their experiences 
are not. isolated: they are two of an estimated 
one million civilian casualties of the Viet- 
nam war. Nearly a quarter of all the civilian 
victims are children. Their existence poses a 
haunting question that the U.S. has been 
reluctant to face in its overwhelming de- 
sire to get out of Vietnam. 

We are getting out militarily and politi- 
cally, but slow as that process may seem, our 
other obligations there are going to take us 
an even longer period of time. Those include 
some care and concern for the war's civilian 
victims, however they were injured. 
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The problems of medical care and rehabil- 
itation will not wind down at the same pace 
and same degree as our participation in the 
fighting. Even after U.S. military involvement 
ends, some kind of warfare, or at least dis- 
ruption and terrorism, is likely to continue 
in Vietnam, adding new casualties. Many of 
the present victims, including paraplegics 
like young Lau, will indefinitely require med- 
ical equipment and treatment which is highly 
sophisticated by Asian standards and beyond 
the present Vietnamese capacity to sustain. 

Despite all this, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development found its medical care 
budget in Vietnam sharply reduced from 
$10.5 million in 1967 to $2.7 million this year. 
In the same period, authorization for USAID 
civilian medical personnel in Vietnam has 
fallen from 390 to 133; none of those remain- 
ing are practicing physicians. For the. of- 
cial record, Washington claims that these 
and other sharp cutbacks are justified by im- 
proved civilian medical care provided by the 
South Vietnamese. We will also be turning 
over’to Saigon some first-rate hospital units 
but, according to Dr. Norman Hoover, director 
of the American Medical Association overseas 
projects, to do so without American medics 
and financing “is like giving a Rolls-Royce to 
a poor man and expecting him to maintain 
it.” 

No one would describe the existing civilian 
treatment facilities in Vietnam as anywhere 
remotely near adequate, and AID’s director 
of health administration for Vietnam, Dr. 
Maicolm Phelps, candidly admits: “Although 
more is needed in terms of health care, our 
medical people still must participate ...in 
the overall ‘Vietnamization’ reductions. It is 
part of the Administration's policy.” 

If so, such a policy is not worthy of a 
nation which, from the Marshall Plan to 
Biafran relief flights, has never been indiffer- 
ent to people in trouble anywhere, whether 
from natural disasters or from the after- 
maths of war. Why the indifference over war’s 
victims in Vietnam? It may be that people 
who normally insist that Washington un- 
dertake humane international obligations for 
moral reasons are—for the same reason— 
totally preoccupied with washing their hands 
of any American role in Vietnam. 

In getting cut militarily, President Nixon 
realizes that a vital part of the U.S. record 
in Vietnam will depend on the manner of 
our leaving, and so has chosen “Vietnamiza- 
tion" instead of quick withdrawal, which the 
Administration calls “bug-out.” The Presi- 
dent’s timetable for troop withdrawal is re- 
lated to Saigon's ability to stand on its own 
feet. We think a separate—and necessarily 
much slower—schedule for “Vietnamizing” 
medical care is called for. The last task in 
Vietnam the U.S. should be tempted to “bug 
out” on is alleviating the suffering of the 
war's civilian victims, 


NEW HONORS FOR AUDRA 
PAMBRUN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
year a Montana nurse, Audra Pambrun, 
was selected as the Nation’s most in- 
volved nurse, Audra has been providing 
nursing care on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation for a number of years. 

I am delighted to report that Audra 
Pambrun has now been selected for 
three additional honors. This nurse and 
founder-director of Crisis Intervention 
Center at Browning, Mont., will be ad- 
dressing the 1971 California Red Cross 
Conference. She has been invited to pre- 
sent a paper in Moscow, U.S.S.R., next 
July, and a current issue of Harpers Ba- 
zaar magazine will feature her as one of 
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100 American women “in touch with our 
times.” 

Iam delighted and pleased that Audra 
Pambrun is expanding her charm, know- 
now, and talent beyond the confines of 
Montana. She has been doing an excel- 
lent job and is deserving of these trib- 
utes and honors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a story from the January 11 
issue of the Great Falls Tribune printed 
at this point in my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE Honors BESTOWED ON STATE NURSE 

Audra Pambrun, Browning Community 
Action Program nurse and founder-director 
of the Crisis Intervention Center there, is the 
recipient of three separate honors this 
month, 

She has been jnyited to address the 1971 
California Red Cross Conference in San 
Diego Jan. 15 on the topic “Involving and 
Serving the Entire Community.” 

She has received an invitation to present 
a paper in Moscow, U.S.S.R., next July under 
sponsorship of the National League of Nurses. 
Topic of her paper is to be “Tuberculosis on 
an Indian Reservation.” 

Another honor accorded the Browning na- 
tive and Columbus Hospital Nursing School 
alumna is her selection in a Harpers Bazaar 
magazine feature this month as one of 100 
American women “In Touch With Our 
Times.” 

Miss Pambrun, en route to San Diego, will 
visit the Crisis Center in Spokane and the 
Inland Empire Division of the American 
Red Cross and speak to Spokane area nurses. 
She also will visit the Los Angeles Crisis 
Center. 

After years of serving her own people 
through the U.S. Department of Public 
Health and the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
as a school nurse and staff member for pri- 
vate institutions in Wyoming, California and 
Montana, Miss Pambrun began her work in 
the OEO Community Action program at 
Browning in 1968. 

In May, 1970, she gained national attention 
as winner of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion $2,000 award as the “nation’s most in- 
volved nurse” among the membership of 
207,000. It was in recognition of her training 
of health aides, mostly Indians, and with 
them serving nearly every home on the Black- 
feet Reservation and principally for her es- 
tablishing, directing and training all the 
aides for the Crisis Intervention Center. Sul- 
cides dropped from five in eight months be- 
fore she came to the area to two in the full 
year after she came, and suicide attempts 
lessened notably. 

Miss Pambrun, soon after her national 
honor, was a guest of President Nixon in the 
White House. 

In an interview here she called OEO a “‘life- 
line to the people,” She noted that Indians 
and other low-income people learn through 
Community Action Programs what is avail- 
able to them, learn to make their own choices 
and get involved in their own future. This 
reveals that she is not only “most involved” 
but is most Involved in getting others in- 
volved for their own betterment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF LEGISLATIVE 
CALENDAR UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the legislative calendar under 
rule VIII be waived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is reported that the adminis- 
tration will seek to eliminate the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission pro- 
gram, and rechannel the funds which 
have been going to the ARC into the 
proposed revenue-sharing plan. 

As I understand the proposal, the 
abolition of the ARC would take place 
at the end of the current year. The fiscal 
year 1972 budget, which has just come 
to Congress, contains $282 million for 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
programs, compared with $293 million 
budgeted for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I will vigorously oppose 
any efforts to abolish the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. The ARC, in it- 
self, a new idea in Federal-State rela- 
tions. And it has represented a success- 
ful idea, although, in the 5 years that 
the program has been operative, it has 
not had sufficient time to realize its full 
worth. 

The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion grew out of an unusual Federal- 
State concept that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to assist underdeveloped 
areas of our country to realize their full 
potential—a concept as valid as the 
revenue-sharing proposal which the ad- 
ministration has asked Congress to con- 
sider. 

Many important projects such as high- 
way construction are underway or in the 
planning stages, and it would be foolish, 
in my judgment, to change the signals 
now. To undertake a program with the 
special aim of assisting a relatively poor 
region to pull itself up economically, and 
then to terminate the program before 
it has time to accomplish its objective, 
would be most unwise. 

The Appalachian Regiona! Commission 
programs are necessarily long range; 
and they put the emphasis exactly where 
the administration has said it wants the 
emphasis put—on local planning and 
initiative. No Appalachian program can 
be undertaken unless it springs from the 
grassroots. That is part of the concept, 
and it is what the administration has 
said it wants to achieve in its revenue- 
sharing plan. 

If the special status of the Appalachian 
Mountain region is removed by abolish- 
ing the ARC, then I fear ‘that. the em- 
phasis which has been placed on the very 
real needs of the region will be swallowed 
up by the demands for revenue which 
are sure to come from all 50 States. ` 
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Mr. President, not only should this 
unique program not be abandoned, it 
should also be expanded to other under- 
developed areas; and, indeed, that was 
the original idea. In my judgment, 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
should be extended for a period sufficient 
to allow completion of the entire pro- 
gram that is currently underway; and, 
in addition,. consideration should be 
given to the possible creation of other 
Appalachian-type programs in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, do I have time remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator to yield only for a mo- 
ment so that I may express my entire 
agreement with him on the statement he 
just made with respect to the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. My posi- 
tion in this respect may be unique. I was 
one of the first and I am one of the most 
ardent backers of Federal revenue shar- 
ing, the concept set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, I in- 
tend to introduce a bill to implement the 
first of those two objectives. 

I am also an advocate of the regional 
concept as developed by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission over the years. I 
do not think the two concepts are incon- 
sistent. I think they can exist side by 
side. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 


THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently our distinguished and esteemed 
colleague from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovEeRN) was interviewed on the NBC 
show “Today” and discussed his resigna- 
tion as chairman of his party’s reform 
commission to clear the way for him to 
seek the nomination for the Presidency 
in 1972. In the course of his comments 
there were a few remarks that could 
mislead the 8 to 15 million people who 
watch that program for news and infor- 
mation. Possibly it was an excess of zeal 
to launch his campaign in a manner to 
gain instant exposure that caused him 
to offer the following comments about 
the war in Southeast Asia that I cannot 
leave unchallenged: 

He (the President) has reduced some of 
our forces, but the war continues at a very 
high level. The aerial bombardment is much 
heavier today than it was two years ago. 


The picture suggested by those re- 
marks would be dismal indeed, but what 
are the facts? Regarding the reduction 
of U.S. forces in Southeast Asia, the 
latest announced authorized strength 
target, which Secretary of Defense Laird 
has stated publicly will be met on or be- 
fore the scheduled date of May 1, rep- 
resents approximately a 47-percent cut- 
back from the start of this administra- 
tion’s Vietnamization program. The au- 
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thorized strength 2 years ago had 

reached 543,000 American military per- 

sonnel. The new ceiling target is 284,000, 

which represents a major reduction as 

part of a continuing withdrawal plan on 
the part of the President. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
did not indicate by what measure he de- 
termined “the aerial bombardment’ is 
much heavier today than it was 2 years 
ago.” Again, what are the facts; facts, 
by the way, that would have been made 
readily available had our colleague re- 
quested them. The official records reflect 
the Air Force, which flies the major por- 
tion of bombardment sorties, in 1970 flew 
33 percent fewer attack sorties than in 
1969, and 14.7 percent fewer in 1969 
than in 1968. For all services, the 1970 at- 
tack sorties were 32.5 percent less than 
1969 and in 1969 they were 18.8 percent 
less than in 1968. Or looking at it an- 
other way, Air Force air munitions ton- 
nages delivered during 1970 decreased 
29.4 percent compared with 2 years earl- 
ier, 1968, tonages. For all services, the 
tonnages decreased by 33 percent in com- 
parison with 1968 tonnages. 

In view of these facts I do not under- 
stand how our esteemed colleague could 
conclude that aerial bombardment today 
is heavier than it was 2 years ago. The 
evidence does not support that asser- 
tion. While I uphold each individual’s 
right to draw his own conclusions about 
the future course cf events, I am con- 
vinced we would all provide greater sery- 
ice to the people if we would insure that 
our public statements about recorded 
events are in reasonable accord with 
the sensible records of those events. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of that portion of 
the news interview which I referred to in 
my remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS INTERVIEW WITH SENA- 
TOR McGovern, NBC Topay SHOW, JANUARY 
8, 1971 
FRANK Buia. Senator George McGovern, 

one of the leading Senate doves on Indochina 

confirmed yesterday he will run for Presi- 
dent in 1972. McGovern, who was in the race 
for a time in 1968, announced his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the democratic Pparty’s 
reform commission to clear the way for an- 
other attempt, because he said: President 


Nixon has failed to get the country out of the 
war. 

McGovern. Well, I think he had a great 
opportunity to bring an early end to the war 
two years ago when he came into office. For 
various reasons, he’s seen fit to continue the 
war. He has reduced some of our forces, but 
the war continues at a very high level. The 
aerial bombardment is much heavier today 
than it was two years ago. The military oper- 
ations in Cambodia and Laos are heavier than 
they were two years ago and I don't see any 
early end'to the war if we continue on our 
present course. 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr, President, I suggest 
the absence af a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE DEPARTMENT 

oF DEFENSE 

Three letters from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense transmitting drafts of proposed 
legislation (with accompanying papers); 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

A bill to amend chapter 7 of title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize reimbursement to 
members of the Armed Forces who are as- 
signed recruiting duties for expenses in- 
curred in recruiting of personnel; 

A bill to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to make military pay more equitable 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to provide for the payment of an enlist- 
ment bonus to certain persons who enlist in 
the Army, Air Force, or Marine Corps for at 
least 3 years. 

REPORT OF AUDIT OF THE EXCHANGE STABILIZA- 
TION FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
audit of the Exchange Stabilization Fund for 
fiscal year 1970, (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 

Three letters from the Assistant to the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting drafts of proposed legislation 
(with accompanying papers) ; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia: 

A bill to authorize the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia to lease airspace 
above and below freeway rights-of-way with- 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes; 

A bill to establish a revolving fund for the 
development of housing for low and moder- 
ate income persons and families in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide for the disposi- 
tion of unclaimed property in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill to supplement the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia in order to provide for the in- 
demnification of persons certain 
losses as a result of the operation of motor 
vehicles by financially irresponsible persons, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY 

Three letters from the Secretary of the 
Treasury transmitting drafts of proposed leg- 
islation (with accompanying papers); which 
were referred, as indicated: 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer to the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines funds for 
making payments on certain pre-1934 bonds 
of the Philippines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill to authorize payment and appro- 
priation of the second and third installments 
of the U.S. contribution to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank; and 

A bill to authorize U.S. contributions to 
the Special Funds of the Asian Development 
Bank; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
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Report oF BALANCES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
ACQTIRED WITHOUT PAYMENT OF DOLLARS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

of balances of foreign currencies acquired 

without payment of dollars, as of June 30, 

1970 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on progress and problems in 
programs for managing high-level radioac- 
tive wastes, Atomic Energy Commission, 
dated January 29, 1971 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunities for better 
use of United States-owned excess foreign 
currency in India, Department of State, 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of the Treasury, and Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, dated January 29, 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting pursuant to 
law, a report on the need to strengthen man- 
agement control over the basic research pro- 
gram administered by the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Department of the Air 
Force, dated January 29, 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To PROVIDE RELIEF 
IN PATENT AND TRADEMARK CASES AFFECTED 
BY THE EMERGENCY SITUATION IN THE U.S. 
POSTAL SERVICE WHICH BEGAN ON MARCH 
18, 1970 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 

to provide relief in patent and trademark 
cases affected by the emergency situation in 
the U.S. Postal Service which began on 

March 18, 1970 (with accompanying papers) ; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Community Re- 
lations Service, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Service for fiscal year 1970 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

CONTROL BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Subversive 
Activities Control Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 20th annual report of the 
Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT PERTAINING TO FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS IN EMPLOYMENT IN AND AFFECTING 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report pertain- 

ing to fair labor standards in employments in 
and affecting interstate commerce, dated Jan- 
uary 1971 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare. 

REPORT PERTAINING TO ACTIVITIES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE AGE DISCRIMINATION 
In EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report pertaining 

to activities in connection with the Age Dis- 

crimination in Employment Act of 1967, 

dated January 1971 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare. 
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REPORT ON PosrTions IN Grapes GS-16, 17, 
AND 18, FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


A letter from the Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, transmitting pursuant to 
law, a report with respect to positions in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18, dated January 27, 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Report ON GS-17 POSITIONS, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE oF U.S. COURTS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, reporting, pursuant 
to law, the duties of the four GS-17 posi- 
tions allocated to this agency have not 
changed since their report of last year; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORT OF THE OZARKS REGIONAL 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Federal Cochairman, the 
Ozarks Regional Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commission, 
for the year ended December 31, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


REPORT OF THE COASTAL PLAINS REGIONAL 
CoMMISSION 
Letter from Federal Cochairman of the 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Commission for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Federal Cochairman, New 
England Regional Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Commission for fiscal year 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions and memorials were laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Okinawa May- 
or’s Association, Naha, Okinawa, praying for 
the withdrawal of all poison-gas weapons; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

A resolution adopted by the Okinawa May- 
or’s Association, Naha, Okinawa, remonstrat- 
ing against an accident in Itoman; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Okinawa 
Mayor’s Association, Naha, Okinawa, oppos- 
ing the building of a ball firing range within 
a State forest in Kunigami-Son; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Military Order 
of the World Wars, Washington, D.O., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
strengthen the internal security posture of 
the Nation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of Buffalo, N.Y., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to make January 15 
“Martin Luther King, Jr., Day”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A summons of the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, plaintiff, against Charles 
F. Eckert, defendant; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 484, A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify as wilder- 
ness the national forest lands known as the 
Lincoln Back Country, and parts of the Lewis 
and Clark and Lolo National Forests, in Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. MANs¥FIELD when he 
introduced the bill appear earlier in the 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BUCK- 
LEY, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. DomInick, Mr, EASTLAND, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fannin, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Harr, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Javirs, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
Marutias, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Moss, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
PELL, Mr, RANDOLPH, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. Youna): 

S. 485. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide that certain 
aliens admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence shall be eligible to op- 
erate amateur radio stations in the United 
States and to hold licenses for their stations; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 486. A bill to exclude from gross income 
the first 500 of interest received from savings 
account deposits in lending institutions; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Tarr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the appro- 
priate heading.) 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 487. A bill for the relief of Alexandre 
Daniel Leczinsky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 488. A bill to prohibit the licensing of 
hydroelectric projects on the Middle Snake 
River below Hells Canyon Dam at any time 
before September 30, 1978; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jornpan of Idaho, when 
he introduced the bill, appear below under 
the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr, 
STEVENSON, Mr. AtLotr, Mr. HaT- 
FIELD, and Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 489. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Illinois, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Percy, when he in- 
troduced the bill, appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S, 490. A bill for the relief of Gioacchino 
Gino Buttita; and 

S. 491. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cancey 
Louise Thurton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 492. A bill for the relief of Aleyda Arias 
Veru; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Packwoop) : 

S. 493. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify as a 
wilderness area the national forest lands 
adjacent to the Eagle Cap Wilderness Area, 
known as the Minam River Canyon and ad- 
joining area, in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mrs. 
SmIrTH) (by request): 

S, 494. A bill to amend chapter 7 of title 
37, United States Code, to authorize reim- 
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bursement to members of the Armed Forces 
who are assigned to recruiting duties for ex- 
penses incurred in recruiting of personnel; 

S. 495. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of an 
enlistment bonus to certain persons who en- 
list in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps for at least 3 years; and 

S. 496. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to make military pay more 
equitable and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he in- 
troduced the bills appears below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 497. A bill to create one additional per- 
manent district judgeship in Oregon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. HATFIELD when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Packwoop) : 

S. 498. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in a feasibility study 
of a water resource development; 

S. 499. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Monmouth-Dallas division, Willam- 
ette River project, Oregon, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 500. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Illinois Valley division, Rogue River 
Basin project, Oregon, and for other pur- 

H 

S. 501. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Olalla division of the Umpqua proj- 
ect, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 502. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gation of certain water resource development 
proposals; and 

S. 503. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility investiga- 
tion of certain water resource development 
proposals; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 504. A bill for the relief of John Bor- 
bridge, Jr.; 

S. 505. A bill for the relief of Ruby S. Coyle; 

S. 506. A bill for the relief of Allen D. Ray; 

S. 507. A bill for the relief of Willis Lucien; 
and 

S. 508. A bill for the relief of Angeles Pala- 
ginog; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gravet when he in- 
troduced S. 504 and S. 505 appear below un- 
der the appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 509. A bill to provide for increased in- 
ternational contro] of the production of, and 
traffic in, opium, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. MonpaLe when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 510 A bill for the relief of Angela Rod- 
riguez de Chavez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; 

S. 511. A bill to provide an equitable sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the rates of pay 
for prevailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 512. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo Li 

Mandria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 513. A bill for the relief of Maria Badal- 
amenti; 

S. 514. A bill for the relief of Professor An- 
thony D'Souza; and 
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S. 515. A bill for the relief of Kyriaki 
(Carol) Froumi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD: 

S. 516. A bill for the relief of Miss Marvin 
Louise Danlag Obregon; and 

S. 517. A bill for the relief of Miss Susan 
Evanado Tumaliuan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 518. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard air station at Coos 
Bay, Oreg., and the operation of an air unit 
from such station; to the Committee on 


Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Packwoop when he 
introduced S. 518 appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 519. A bill for the relief of Jullo Rojas 
and his wife, Juana Rojas; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S.J. Res. 22. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period beginning on the Sunday 
starting the last full week in October, each 
year, as Cleaner Air Week; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Tarr when he intro- 
duced the joint resolution appear below un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S.J. Res, 23. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period from 
March 21, 1971, through March 27, 1971, as 
“National Tropical Fish Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Febru- 
ary 14 through 20, 1971, as “LULAC Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Bentsen when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear below 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 486—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
EXCLUDE FROM GROSS INCOME 
THE FIRST $500 OF INTEREST RE- 
CEIVED FROM SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
DEPOSITS IN LENDING INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we are all 
aware that in order to meet the housing 
needs of the 1970’s, it is essential that 
there be an adequate supply of mortgage 
money for homes. While the administra- 
tion recognizes the crisis faced by the 
housing industry, more assistance must 
be given to thrift institutions which 
specialize in home mortgages. Savings 
and loans have provided approximately 
45 percent of all the home loan money in 
the United States. Unless enough funds 
are provided through savings in thrift 
institutions which engage in the financ- 
ing of homes, our housing crisis is going 
to be with us for a long time. Anything 
short of providing increased deposits to 
these institutions would only serve as a 
short-term solution to this problem. 

Today, I am introducing for appro- 
priate reference, a measure aimed at 
revitalizing the housing market by ex- 
cluding from gross income the first $500 
of interest received from savings account 
deposits in- lending institutions. Of 
course, in all fairness it should be pointed 
out that exempting the first $500 of earn- 
ings paid to savers might mean an initial 
loss to the U.S. Treasury of approxi- 
mately $1 billion annually. However, that 
figure would be more than offset by in- 
creased taxes as a result of the added 
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employment in the building trades along 
with the reduction in Federal appropria- 
tions necessary to subsidize many of the 
Federal housing programs under con- 
sideration. Such a tax exemption would 
provide an immediate spur for invest- 
ment in these institutions and would 
tend to break the inflationary trend in 
the economy and would certainly be the 
best means of solving the crisis the hous- 
ing industry faces in the 1970's. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
bill be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 486) to exclude from gross 
income the first $500 of interest received 
from savings account deposits in lend- 
ing institutions, introduced by Mr. Tart, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 486 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That part 
III of subchapter B of chapter I of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items specifically excluded from gross in- 
come) is amended by redesignating section 
123 as section 124 and by inserting after sec- 
tion 122 the followin new section: 


“Sec. 123. DIVIDENDS From SAVINGS Account 
DEPOSITS IN LENDING INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

"(a) GENERAL RULE.—Gross income does 
not include amounts received by, or credited 
to the account of, a taxpayer as dividends or 
interest on savings deposits or withdrawable 
savings accounts in lending institutions as 
this term is defined by section 581 of part I 
of subchapter H of chapter 1 and by section 
591 of part II of subchapter H of chapter 1. 

“(b) Limrration.—The exclusion allowed 
to each taxpayer under this section shall in 
the aggregate not exceed $500 for any taxable 
year, and shall be allowed only once for 
taxpayers filing a joint return. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


S. 488—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO A MORATORIUM 
FOR DAMS ON THE MIDDLE 
SNAKE RIVER, IDAHO 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I introduce today, for appropriate ref- 
erence, on behalf of myself and my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator CHURCH of 
Idaho, a bill which will declare a mora- 
torium. on the granting of a Federal 
Power Commission license for any dam 
on the Middle Snake River, between the 
existing Hells Canyon Dam and the au- 
thorized Asotin Dam. The moratorium 
would extend to September 30, 1978, a 
date which marks the termination of an 
existing 10-year statutory moratorium 
on reconnaissance studies to augment 
the surface water supplies of the Colo- 
rado River Basin from outside that 
basin. 

This bill is an updated version of 
S. 940, also cosponsored by the Idaho 
Senators, which was approved without 
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opposition by the Senate last. May 15. 
The Senate-approved bill was referred to 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, where it remained 
without further action when the 9ist 
Congress ended. 

Our colleague, Representative OrvaL 
HANSEN of Idaho's Second Congressional 
District, is introducing a companion bill 
in the House. 

Mr. President, this bill is designed 
purely and simply to keep open the op- 
tions for the development of Idaho’s 
limited future water supplies in the 
Snake River, the State’s major source of 
surface water. 

We began to worry about these op- 
tions in the 1950’s, when power com- 
panies started filing applications for a 
Federal Power Commission license to 
develop large hydroelectric dams on the 
Middle Snake. This sustained licensing 
effort is now in its final phases before 
the FPC, and a decision on the latest 
application may be handed down this 
year. 

I am aware that the State of Idaho 
has been permitted to join as a party of 
interest in the application of Pacific 
Northwest utilities which are seeking to 
build a hydroelectric dam at the High 
Mountain Sheep site; and the applica- 
tion has been modified to make power 
production subordinate to water devel- 
opment. But I assert that this belated 
recognition of Idaho’s interest in the 
energy potential of a river rising largely 
from the State’s own watersheds ap- 
pears to have come about largely because 
of the introduction of our moratorium 
bill last session and not out of the cor- 
porate generosity of the downstream 
utilities which have the greatest stake 
in this proposed development. Moreover, 
a proviso in the bill protects the status 
and rights of the applicants involved in 
this FPC licensing application and per- 
mits completion of the pending hearings. 

The time scope of this bill with the 
remainder of the 10-year moratorium on 
interbasin water diversion planning in- 
corporated in the Colorado River Basin 
Act of 1968 is not a mere coincidence. 
The planning moratorium was inserted 
in the Colorado River bill at the insist- 
ence of the Members of Congress from 
the Pacific Northwest who had become 
concerned at talk of diverting the Co- 
lumbia River or its Snake River tribu- 
tary to the water-short Pacific South- 
west. 

This diversion scare prompted needed 
interest on the part of my State in its 
future requirements for water and the 
means to protect the sources of this 
needed water. As a result, the State of 
Idaho established a water resources board 
and immediately embarked upon a series 
of studies which will result in formula- 
tion of our first State water plan. These 
multiple planning studies will not be 
completed until the mid-1970’s—another 
reason for the 7-year moratorium time- 
span. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude’ with 
the observations I made 2 years ago when 
I introduced the predecessor bill, S. 940: 

Idaho is now at a water supply cross- 
roads. The stakes are high. Within 7 
years we must decide which direction to 
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take, whether it be toward achieving our 
high reclamation potential by full de- 
velopment of the Middle Snake or to 
maintain an open river. We do not have 
to make this decision now. Nor do we 
wish to be forced into a decision by 
others who are motivated by the single 
Purpose, power. Bear in mind, there are 
many sources of power, including nuclear 
or fossil fuel generation, but the one 
essential element in making the desert 
bloom is water. 

In Idaho we have a double loyalty in 
our great love for our vast forests, moun- 
tain meadows, open ranges, lakes, and 
streams. We are determined to protect 
our great wildlife and recreation re- 
sources and we are equally determined 
to utilize the natural resources of these 
areas to help us grow and develop fully 
our industrial and agricultural potential. 
I believe that these objectives are not in- 
compatible and I hope that Congress will 
help us reach these objectives by grant- 
ing a moratorium against further devel- 
opment until our studies have been 
completed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 488) to prohibit the licens- 
ing of hydroelectric projects on the Mid- 
dle Snake River below Hells Canyon Dam 
at any time before September 30, 1978, 
introduced by Mr. Jorpan of Idaho for 
himself and Mr. Cuurcn, was received, 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

SEVEN-YEAR MORATORIUM FOR MIDDLE SNAKE 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join in 
the sponsorship of this bill introduced 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) to prohibit licens- 
ing of any dams on the Middle Snake 
River before September 30, 1978. 

As already mentioned, this measure 
was approved by the Senate in the last 
Congress, but did not receive House con- 
sideration. The measure then had, and I 
hope will have again, the endorsement of 
the administration. 

The purpose of the bill is simple and 
logical: To provide a period for further 
appraisal of the Middle Snake River in 
the context of changing time and need. 
It would allow for studies, some of them 
already in progress, to determine the 
rivers’ highest and best public use. 3 

Mr. President, I am presently per- 
suaded that construction of a high 
hydroelectric dam in the Middle Snake 
would not contribute greatly to the de- 
velopment of Idaho. The power would 
be sold almost entirely outside the State 
to large urban centers. An alleged bene- 
fit to the fishery has yet to be proved, or 
even accepted by the best informed 
sportsman groups. Federal appropria- 
tions for water development projects are 
limited, and I think it is very important 
to arrange our priorities in such a way 
that multipurpose projects which include 
irrigation, navigation, and flood control 
benefits, as well as electric power, and 
which contribute most to the general 
growth of the economy, are built ahead 
of those projects which contribute the 
least. 

This magnificent stretch of the river 
has long beer a source of controversy be- 
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tween individuals and organizations who 
want it preserved in its natural wild state 
and those who want it developed. Central 
to much of the controversy has been the 
unique scenic and recreational values 
of tae Middle Snake and its critical im- 
portance to the anadromous fish and 
wildlife resources of the Columbia River. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a remark- 
able geographic area, including a canyon 
deeper than the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, with great peaks that rise 8,000 
feet above waters that often churn white 
between sheer rock walls. The area is 
remote, and thousands of elk and deer 
graze in here in the wintertime. Salmon, 
steelhead, bass, and the mighty sturgeon 
are taken from the river. Wild turkeys, 
migratory waterfowl, golden eagles, 
grouse, and many other birds flock along 
the river. Domestic livestock also graze 
in the area. Hells Canyon of the Middle 
Snake is internationally known to white 
water boatmen. Jet boats reach it from 
Lewiston, Idaho, and trails also lead to 
the river from.either the Idaho or Oregon 
side. 

We need time, Mr. President, to assess 
the possibility of preserving the salmon 
and steelhead runs, which are of major 
importance to not only Idaho, but to the 
States of Oregon and Washington. 
Finally, there is the consideration which 
must be given to the likelihood that 
nuclear technology will continue to ad- 
vance at such a pace as to outmode such 
high hydroelectric dams. When there are 
so many multipurpose projects that 
might be completed in the interim, it 
seems hardly sensible to rush to judgment 
on building a single purpose—or at most, 
a dual purpose—dam on this stretch of 
the river. 

Senator Jorpan and I are not prejudg- 
ing the issue in seeking a.7-year mora- 
torium on licensing any dams on the 
Middle Snake. We are only seeking to 
make sure, before the options are fore- 
closed, that this incomparable stretch of 
the river is dedicated to its highest and 
best use. I hope we can obtain early and 
favorable action on the bill. 


S.489—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
ESTABLISH THE LINCOLN HOME 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE IN 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill which will 
establish the Lincoln Home National His- 
toric Site in Springfield, Ill. Joining me 
in this effort are the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. STEVENSON) and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Attotr) and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

I was particularly proud when Senator 
HATFIELD indicated to me his interest in 
this bill. He is well known among his 
Senate colleagues as an authority on the 
life of Lincoln and he serves with Senator 
ALtort on the committee that will con- 
sider this proposal. 

The bill I am offering authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire the 
Lincoln home at 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Springfield, Ill., its properties and lands 
in the vicinity that can be developed as 
a part of the historic site to be operated 
by the National Park Service. A feasibil- 
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ity study has already been conducted by 
the Department of the Interior and it 
was announced last November that the 
Advisory Board on National Parks rec- 
ommends implementation of the master 
plan. 

The plan calls for a unique and crea- 
tive interpretive program to portray 
Lincoln’s life and career in Springfield. 
More than 650,000 visitors each year tour 
the Lincoln home and its related sites. A 
careful restoration and reconstruction of 
the four-block area is, therefore, planned 
to insure its preservation and to giveita 
living quality reminiscent of the times. 
The historic zone is bordered on the 
north and south by Capitol Avenue and 
Edwards Street and on the east the west 
by 9th and 7th Streets. Although it has 
been a quiet residential area since the 
days that Lincoln and his family lived 
there, many of Springfield’s residents 
have expressed concerns that it is be- 
coming heavily commercialized and the 
Lincoln home itself is deteriorating de- 
spite continued efforts of private groups 
and the State. 

The two-story frame home will be 
restored to reflect the spirit of the late 
1800’s. Many of the original Lincoln 
furnishings will be brought back from 
various museums in the State to be 
placed among the remaining items found 
in the home in 1861 when the Lincoln's 
moved to Washington. Other period 
buildings of the four-block area will also 
be reconstructed and the thoroughfare 
of Eighth and Jackson Streets will be 
confined to pedestrian traffic only. Un- 
der Park Service control the Lincoln 
home will provide for children and adults 
a more extensive interpretation and edu- 
cational experience through the use of 
guided tours, audio recordings, and spe- 
cial information centers. 

It was in Springfield that Lincoln de- 
veloped as a skillful country lawyer, an 
able politician, and a gallant statesman. 
The only home he ever knew was this 
one, and he left it with great reluctance 
when he moved from Springfield to 
Washington in 1861 to take the oath of 
office as President. In the years between 
1844 and 1861, Abraham Lincoln was an 
active lawyer, well known to the com- 
munity for his record in the 8th judicial 
circuit. During those years Lincoln got 
to know Illinois well, its picturesque life 
and its changing appearance, Springfield 
and Chicago were growing from small 
frontier towns to bustling cities, leaders 
in commerce and industry. Lincoln was 
a part of this youthful America when 
forceful and dynamic leaders were es- 
sential to the preservation of the Union. 
The atmosphere of change in Illinois un- 
doubtedly influenced Lincoln’s character 
as a politician and public figure. Consid- 
ering himself an ambitious man, Lincoln 
wrote to the people of Sangamon County 
in later years, that: 

I have no other (ambition). so great as 


that of being truly esteemed of my fellowmen 
by rendering myself worthy of their esteem. 


He did merit their esteem although he 
was not always popular. Such unpopu- 
larity, it is thought, could be attributed 
to Lincoln’s ability to think independ- 
ently and stand by his convictions. Even 
so, Lincom maintained a deep appreci- 
ation for the simple life of his farming 
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neighbors in Springfield and a respect 
and confidence in country people 
generally. 

Mr. President, I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to adequately preserve the 
Lincoln home and other sites like it 
which reflect on an age or a man that is 
gone. I am, therefore, hopeful that this 
bill can be quickly acted upon by both 
Houses. Congressman PAUL FINDLEY is 
introducing an identical bill in the House 
today, with more than 80 cosponsors and 
significant support. It is a matter which 
we both know has the full support of IMi- 
nois’ citizens. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois, Arizona was first a terri- 
tory of the Confederacy, and under Pres- 
ident Lincoln. we became a territory of 
the Union on February 24, 1863. Because 
I was born in the territory of Arizona, I 
have great pride in Mr. Lincoln in con- 
nection with my territory and my State. 
I should like to ask that my name’ be 
included as a sponsor of the Senator’s 
measure. 

Mr. PERCY. I should be honored to 
have the Senator from Arizona as a 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 489) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish the 
Lincoln Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Illinois, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Percy (for him- 


self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


S. 493—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
MINAM RIVER WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today 
I am reintroducing a bill to add approx- 
imately 82,000 acres to the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness in northeastern Oregon. The 
area encompasses the Minam River 
drainage, and the bill is commonly 
we as the Minam River Wilderness 

1. 

I first introduced a version of this bill 
in the 90th Congress. No action was 
taken on the bill. I reintroduced the bill 
on February 25, 1969. In July 1969, Wash- 
ington hearings were held on the bill, 
and in July 1970, field hearings were held 
in La Grande, Oreg. I want to repeat 
my thanks to my good friend and col- 
league from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), who 
is chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the Interior Committee, 
for arranging for field hearings. I know 
of the many requests for field hearings 
and I certainly appreciated his assist- 
ance in this case. 

Following the field hearings, I realized 
that the wording of the bill was generat- 
ing undue opposition, due to misinter- 
pretation of its terms. Basically, it drew 
an area by townships of approximately 
144,000 acres and would have had the 
Secretary of Agriculture carve out a 
wilderness area of up to 100,000 acres, 

I saw that this lack of specificity was 
hindering the goal I sought: preserving 
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the Minam River drainage as a wilder- 
ness area. Before discussing the bill in 
executive session, the committee staff 
and I revised the bill to tighten it up. 

The bill, S. 1142, approved by the com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate October 
13, 1970, followed the ridges above the 
drainage, as does the bill I introduce to- 
day. 

I point this out because the language 
of the bill refers to the “official map,” 
and it is somewhat difficult to see the 
bill because of this. 

Described at its simplest, the bill fol- 
lows the drainage line of the Minam and 
Little Minam, and this totals about 82,- 
000 acres. 

If I were to explain its boundaries to 
someone with a map before him, I would 
describe the area as beginning on the 
East side at the boundary of the National 
Forest very near Alder Spring. The east 
boundary goes up Cougar Ridge until it 
meets the boundary of the existing Eagle 
Cap Wilderness. 

It follows the Eagle Cap boundary un- 
til Cartwheel Ridge, and from this point 
it runs to Deadhorse Flats. From here, 
the boundary runs to Bald Mountain, 
where it starts back down the west side 
of the drainage. The boundary follows 
the ridge far above the Little Minam 
River—toward the Minam from Moss 
Springs recreation site, between Dunns 
Bluff and Castle Ridge to Pine Butte. 
From then, the boundary passes Point 
Prominence, and from there, follows the 
ridge line to Mount Moriah and on to the 
edge of the National Forest. 

Although this description appears 
wordy, my friends at the Forest Service 
assured me that it is easier to describe 
the area this way and with an official map 
than by surveyors marks, which would 
have covered pages. 

Merely looking at a map of the area re- 
minds me of the tremendous feelings I 
had when I was along the Minam River 
in the area covered by this bill. At the 
risk of luring too many people there, I 
heartily urge my colleagues here today 
to consider a vacation near the Minam— 
it is as beautiful and relaxing a place as 
I know. 

I am not going to address my remarks 
today to why the area should be classi- 
fied as a wilderness area, for I plan a later 
speech on this subject. I would, however, 
ask unanimous consent to have appear 
at the close of these remarks portions of 
my statement before the Interior Com- 
mittee on July 11, 1969, and language 
from the Senate Report, 91-1317, which 
my colleagues had the opportunity to 
review before the Senate passed S. 1142 
on October 13, 1970. 

In closing, I think I speak for the vast 
majority of the people of my State when 
I ask for expeditious consideration of this 
bill by both Houses of the Congress. I am 
pleased my colleague from Oregon, Mr. 
Packwoop is cosponsoring this bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
portion of the statement and language 
from the report will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 493) to authorize and di- 
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rect the Secretary of Agriculture to 
classify as a wilderness area the na- 
tional forest lands adjacent to the Eagle 
Cap Wilderness Area, known as the 
Minam River Canyon and adjoining 
area, in Oregon, and for other purposes 
introduced by Mr. HATFIELD (for him- 
self and Mr. Packwoop), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The material furnished by Mr. HAT- 
FIELD is as follows: 


Mr. HATFIELD. The Minam River Canyon is 
an area of unspoiled National Forest land 
that is located in the northeastern section 
of my State of Oregon. It borders the north- 
west corner of the 220,000 acre Eagle Cap 
Wilderness, established by the Wilderness 
Act of 1964. The Eagle Cap embraces some 
of Oregon's highest peaks—up to 10,000 feet 
in elevation—and includes some of the best 
fishing waters in eastern Oregon. 

The Minam River Canyon is a logical ad- 
dition to the Eagle Cap Wilderness. The 
river itself is pure, cold and crystal clear. It 
wanders through broad meadows in the val- 
ley bottoms and through spectacular multi- 
colored canyon walls. Fish and game are 
bountiful. 

I believe we must preserve the Minam 
River Canyon. We have a chance today to 
avoid steps which would forever alter the 
character of this beautiful and quiet valley. 

I am convinced these untouched and mag- 
nificent lands in the Minam River Canyon 
will be worthy additions to the Eagle Cap 
Wilderness and the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak 
on both of these bills. 

SENATE REPORT OF THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE: TO CLASSIFY AS A 
WILDERNESS AREA IN OREGON THE MINAM 
RIVER CANYON 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 
1142) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to classify as a wilderness area 
the national forest lands adjacent to the 
Eagle Cap Wilderness Area known as the 
Minam River Canyon and adjoining area, in 
Oregon, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon 
with amendments and recommends that the 
bill as amended do pass. 


PURPOSE 


This bill, S. 1142, as amended, would add up 
to 80,000 acres of the Minam River Canyon 
area to the 220,000-acre Eagle Cap Wilder- 
ness, located in the northeastern section of 
the State of Oregon, and which was estab- 
lished by the Wilderness Act of 1964. The 
Minam River Canyon area borders the north- 
west corner of the Eagle Cap Wilderness. 
The latter area embraces some of Oregon’s 
highest peaks—up to 10,000 feet in eleva- 
tion—and includes some of the best fishing 
waters in eastern Oregon. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Minam River itself is pure, cold, and 
crystal clear, splashing and wandering 
through spectacular multicolored canyon 
walls, merging with the Wallowa River at 
the town of Minam, Originating at Minam 
Lake on the alpine slopes of the north-cen- 
tral Wallowa Mountains, the Minam River 
courses nearly 50 miles and drains approxi- 
mately 240 square miles. 

The bill would designate as wilderness that 
part of the drainage within the Wallowa- 
Whitman National Forest, from the bound- 
ary, approximately 8 miles from the mouth of 
the Minam, upstream to the boundary of the 
Eagle Cap Wilderness. The elevation de- 
creases from approximately 7,500 feet at 
Minam Lake to 2,540 feet where the Minam 
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enters the Wallowa, In 1968 more than 5,000 
persons enjoyed over 30,000 days of wilder- 
ness-type hunting and fishing in the Minam. 
This is one of the remaining quality elk 
hunting areas in Oregon where large mature 
bulls may still be found, and where trophy 
buck deer hunting is enjoyed by hunters 
willing to climb the steep and rugged ridges 
of the canyon. The river provides an im- 
portant spawning and rearing area for a 
substantial run of Columbia River chinook 
salmon and steel head. Other wildlife found 
in the canyon include cougar, mountain 
goat, bear, bobcat, fisher, marten, turkey, 
ptarmigan, bald eagle, and harlequin ducks, 

Fears have been extensive and this area 
might be roaded, which could give rise to 
slides and earth movements that would cause 
siltation, result in destruction of the spawn- 
ing beds of salmon, steelhead, and trout, and 
place barriers across natural game trails to 
prevent their use by the Minam River elk 
herd and other animals. The Minam fishery 
is of major significance. Steelhead, one of the 
most highly prized game fish in the Nation, 
enter the Columbia River from the Pacific 
Ocean in the summer months and reach the 
Minam and its tributaries the following May. 
Chinook and some Coho salmon arrive and 
spawn in the summer and early fall. Form- 
erly, 29 percent of all salmon which passed 
McNary Dam spawned in the Snake River 
system above Hells Canyon Dam. Now no fish 
are able to pass Hells Canyon Dam, giving 
greater importance to the remaining spawn- 
ing areas in the lower rivers such as the 
Minam. 

The beauty of the lower Minam is partly 
in its gentle character, and the ease with 
which people, especially families with chil- 
dren, can hike through the valley. There are 
numerous flats and parklike areas in the 
evergreen forests along the sparkling stream. 
The climate is superior to the high lakes and 
accessible during the spring and early sum- 
mer when the higher regions are blocked by 
snowdrifts and flooding streams. 

Two other canyon areas, the Little Minam 
and Bear Creek, are part of the Minam water- 
shed, and offer remote wilderness experience, 
with unique beauty spots. They contain 
numerous meadows, family camping areas, 
and offer smaller waters for good fishing. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The bill, S. 1142, was introduced by Senator 
Hatfield on February 25, 1969, and referred to 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. Senator Packwood is a cosponsor 
of the legislation. Hearings were conducted in 
Washington on July 11, 1969, and field hear- 
ings at La Grande, Oreg., on July 27, 1970, by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands. 

At the Washington hearing, as at La 
Grande, there was extenSive support from 
conservation and outdoor organizations fa- 
voring inclusion of the Minam in the wilder- 
ness system. The Forest Service, at the Wash- 
ington hearing, voiced objection on grounds 
that the area had not been subject to the 
review procedures set out in the Wilderness 
Act, and pointed out there were remaining 
stumps as evidence of old logging activity, 
and that there were two private resorts in 
the canyon each served by an airplane land- 
ing strip. There was enthusiastic local sup- 
port for the proposal at the La Grande hear- 
ing, although lumbering, and other interests 
expressed concern that wilderness classifica- 
tion for the Minam might result in reduction 
of the allowabie timber harvest on the area’s 
national forest land. Prior and subsequent 
to the La Grande hearing the Senate com- 
mittee received a large volume of correspond- 
ence from Oregon resident urging approval 
of S. 1142. 

AMENDMENTS 

The committee amended the bill to reduce 
the wilderness area authorization from a 
maximum of 100,000 to 80,000 acres. It also 
deleted the legal description of the area in 
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favor of a map reference, A requirement that 
after classification the Secretary of Agri- 
culture transmit to the Congress a map and 
legal description was changed to direct that 
these be submitted to the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committees of the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, provided that 
correction of minor clerical and typographi- 
cal errors in such legal description and map 
may be made, Another amendment would 
make the area part of the Eagle Cap Wilder- 
ness. 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee favorably reports S. 1142, and 
recommends its enactment. 


S. 494, S. 495, AND S. 496—INTRODUC- 
TION OF BILLS TO MAKE MILI- 
TARY PAY MORE EQUITABLE, TO 
PROVIDE FOR PAYMENT OF EN- 
LISTMENT BONUSES, AND TO AU- 
THORIZE REIMBURSEMENT OF 
EXPENSES INCIDENT TO RE- 
CRUITING DUTIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the senior Senator from Maine, 
Mrs. SmitH, I introduce, by request, 
three bills from the Department of De- 
fense to make military pay more equit- 
able, to provide for payment of enlist- 
ment bonuses, and to authorize reim- 
bursement of expenses incident to re- 
cruiting duties. 

I ask unanimous consent that letters 
of transmittal requesting introduction of 
these bills and explaining their purpose 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the listing of the bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters of transmittal will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills (S. 494) to amend chapter 7 
of title 37, United States Code, to au- 
thorize reimbursement to members of the 
Armed Forces who are assigned to re- 
cruiting duties for expenses incurred in 
recruiting of personnel; (S. 495) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to 
provide for the payment of an enlist- 
ment bonus to certain persons who enlist 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps for at least 3 years; and (S. 496) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to 
make military pay more equitable and 
for other purposes; introduced by Mr. 
Stennis, for himself and Mrs. SMITH, 
were received, read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The letters presented by Mr. STENNIS 
are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1971. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation, “To 
amend chapter 7 of title 37, United States 
Code, to authorize reimbursement to mem- 
bers of the armed forces who are assigned re- 


cruiting duties for expenses incurred in re- 
cruiting of personnel.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense Legislative Program for the 92nd 
Congress. The Office of Management and 
Budget advises that, from the standpoint of 
the Administration's program, there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this proposal 
for the consideration of the Congress, It is 
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recommended that this proposal be enacted 
by the Congress. This proposal is also being 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide reimbursement to members of the 
armed forces on recruiting duty for actual 
and necessary out-of-pocket expenses in- 
curred by them incident to their recruiting 
duties. 

In recruiting work, personnel on recruiting 
duty must project themselves as being will- 
ing to discuss their service's selling qualities 
with any interested party at almost any hour. 
Consequently, luncheons, snacks, coffee, and 
even dinner engagements with prospects or 
their families are not unusual, Parking fees 
while at itinerary stops, telephone calls while 
working away from the office, purchase of 
photostatic copies of vital documents for 
prospective recruits and candidates, and other 
small but necessary expenditures are costs 
that the serviceman must pay from his own 
pocket. 

All of the above items of expense represent 
costs incurred in the recruitment of person- 
nel for the armed forces, None of these costs 
are borne by the Government for whose bene- 
fit they are incurred. Members of the armed 
forces assigned to recruiting duty find them- 
selves obliged to bear these costs out of their 
own pockets in order to do the most effective 
job of recruiting personnel for the armed 
forces. The members receive no reimburse- 
ment for these out-of-pocket expenses. En- 
actment of this legislation would assist the 
member in meeting costs he incurs in the 
performance of his recruiting duties and 
would, therefore, contribute substantially to 
the total recruitment effort, 

If the proposed legislation is enacted, it is 
anticipated that reimbursement would be ac- 
complished within existing reimbursement 
procedures, that is, by an individual voucher 
supported by a documented claim by the re- 
cruiter who incurred the expenses. The Sec- 
retaries of the services concerned would 
promulgate regulations to insure that reim- 
bursements are made only for such expenses 
as are necessary to the performance of a 
recruiter's duty. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The costs necessary to implement this leg- 
islation are as follows: 


Additional funding for the proposed leg- 
islation will not be requested in fiscal year 
1972. 

Sincerely, 
Davin PACKARD, 
Deputy. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
legislation “To amend title 37, United States 
Code, to provide for the payment of an en- 
listment bonus to certain persons who enlist 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps for at least three years.” This proposal 
is a part of the Department of Defense legis- 
lative program for the 92d Congress. The 
Office of Management and Budget has ad- 
vised that the enactment of this proposal is 
in accordance with the program of the Pres- 
ident. It is recommended that this proposal 
be enacted by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the legislation is to provide 
a flexible authority to the Secretary of De- 
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fense to stimulate enlistments into military 
occupations characterized by chronically 
inadequate volunteer levels, such as the com- 
bat arms of the Army where currently about 
65 percent of the members are draftees. This 
bonus would be offered to the prospective 
enlistee and paid after he has completed 
qualifications for the military occupation in 
question. It would not necessarily be awarded 
to any military occupation continuously, but 
could be used as needed in any occupations 
that might experience shortages. 


PLANNED IMPLEMENTATION 


Initially on a test basis, the Department 
of Defense would offer this bonus to enlistees 
for the Army combat arms (i.e., infantry, 
artillery, and armor) only, It is proposed 
to offer a bonus of $3,000 payable in three 
equal installments, to enlistees who agree 
to serve in the combat arms for at least three 
years. The first installment would be payable 
upon completion of training and upon being 
qualified for and awarded the appropriate 
military occupational specialty (MOS). A 
proportionately higher bonus payment would 
be made for longer terms of enlistment up 
to six years. 

To avoid a potential disincentive for en- 
listment during the period of consideration 
of this proposal by the Congress and im- 
plementation of the legislation if enacted, 
a retroactive effective date of not earlier than 
February 1, 1971 is recommended. This would 
permit certain persons who enter the service 
on or after February 1, 1971, for example, to 
be offered the bonus contingent on their 
agreement to serve in the military occupation 
in question for at least three years. 

The proposed legislation would also make 
it possible to offer certain members in their 
initial period of active military service a 
proportionate part of the bonus contingent 
upon a minimum of one year extension of 
their current tour of duty. 


COST OF BUDGET DATA 


While the effect of the proposed enlistment 
bonus must be based on an estimate, for 
FY 1972 it is anticipated that a $3,000 en- 
listment bonus paid in annual installments 
to enlistees for the Army combat arms would 
result in an estimated maximum first year 
cost of approximately $40,000,000. This 
amount has been provided in the FY 1972 
Department of Defense budget. 

Sincerely, 
Daviy PACKARD, 
Deputy. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1971. 
Hon. SPRO AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresmmENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of legislation “To amend title 37, United 
States Code, to make military pay more 
equitable and for other purposes.” The Office 
of Management and Budget has advised that 
the enactment of this proposal is in accord- 
ance with the program of the President, It 
is recommended that this proposal be en- 
acted by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to initiate 
action to carry out the President’s proposal 
to reduce draft calls to zero by making more 
equitable the basic pay of enlisted members 
and certain officers serving their first two 
years in the armed forces and to eliminate 
the necessity for Dependents Assistance Act 
allowances. 

For background purposes, it is appropriate 
to briefiy review basic pay increases since 
1952. During the period 1952 through 1964, 
military managers proposed “selective in- 
creases” to improve career retention. Adop- 
tion of these proposals resulted in significant 
raises at critical career decision points and 
small, or no raises at other points in the 
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normal military career. Since the draft and 
draft pressure from 1952-1964 provided the 
required numbers of first term enlisted per- 
sonnel, it was not considered necessary to 
make the early years of service financially 
attractive. Further, because of the in-kind 
benefits received by young enlisted members, 
there did not appear to be a compelling eco- 
nomic need for greater compensation. Ac- 
cordingly, for 13 years or during four consecu- 
tive raises in basic pay (1955, 1958, 1963, and 
1964), the basic pay of enlisted) members 
with less than two years of service remained 
fixed at the 1952 levels. Only in 1965 did the 
“less than two years’ service” enlisted group 
receive a higher percentage increase than the 
remainder of the force. This increase was 
intended to recognize the fully productive 
status of enlisted members in pay grades E-3 
and above and to relate the pay rates to job 
responsibilty. However, the 1965 increase 
was not sufficient to make up for the inequity 
that had resulted from previous compensa- 
tion policies. + 

A similar situation exists for the officer 
with less than two years of service. During 
the three consecutive pay raises of 1955, 
1958, and 1963 the basic pay of the officer 
with less than two years of service remained 
fixed at the 1952-levels. In 1964 and again in 
1965, the “less than two years’ service” officer 
group received a higher percentage increase 
than the remainder of the force. Howeyer, 
these two increases, while significant in size, 
were not sufficient to make up for the in- 
equity that had resulted from previous com- 
pensation policies. 

Since 1966, members with less than two 
years of service have received flat across-the- 
board percentage increases in the same man- 
ner as the remainder of the force, It is sig- 
nificant to note that these “across-the-board” 
pay increases only permitted the junior mem- 
bers to maintain their relative position with 
respect to the rest of the force. Consequently, 
the inequity previously introduced has per- 
sited to the present day. 

The fmcrease in basic pay proposed in this 
legislation will provide a significant increase 
in the basic pay for the first term members 
over and above the 7.9 percent increase 
granted on January 1, 1971 pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order 11577. The following are the 
increases in basic pay proposed for the most 
populous first term pay grades: 


Under 2 enlisted 


In order to grant an increase of the size 
proposed without causing pay inversions or 
undue compression in the structure of sery- 
ice pay it was necessary to increase the pay 
of some “over two years of service” members. 
Where increases are proposed for “over two 
years of service” members, the expressed 
purpose is to maintain appropriate inter- 
grade and interlongevity pay differentials. 

The legislative proposal recommends pro- 
viding Basic Allowance for Quarters to pres- 
ent recipients of Dependents Assistance 
Act (DAA) allowances and repeal of that 
Act. 

Prior to 1950, enlisted members of grade E-4 
with less than four years of service and be- 
low were considered in law to be without de- 
pendents. With the onset of the Korean War 
reservists with family responsibilities were 
mobilized and called to active duty and it 
became necessary to draft married men into 
the armed forces. It was therefore unrealistic 
to continue to consider military members in 
pay grades E-4 and below as without de- 
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pendents. Congress responded to this situa- 
tion with the passage of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act of 1950 which provided a finan- 
cial supplement to the income of young en- 
listed military families related to the num- 
ber of dependents. Because of the continu- 
ing need for this income supplement, the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 (DAA) has 
been retained to the present date. 

This proposal provides an appropriate 
quarters allowance for the single and mar- 
ried E-4 and below in exactly the same man- 
ner as they are provided for the remainder 
of the force. The proposed allowances will 
provide increases for approximately 270,000 
junior enlisted personnel now receiving DAA 
allowances, 

The legislative proposal should not be con- 
strued solely as a move which will reduce 
reliance on the draft. Also, it is designed to 
remove the present inequity in pay of mem- 
bers serving their initial two years in the uni- 
formed services. 

This bill affects approximately 50,000 of- 
ficers and 1,400,000 enlisted members on ac- 
tive duty of whom 443,000 are estimated to 
be inductees. In addition, because reserve 
drill pay is based on basic pay, approximately 
6,500 officers and 518,000 enlisted drilling Re- 
servists and National Guardsmen will receive 
the same percentage increases in pay as their 
counterparts. on active duty. In addition, 
when on active duty, Reservists and National 
Guardsmen will receive the new quarters 
rates. 

It is recommended that the effective date 
of this legislation be May 1, 1971. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

At projected manning levels, the proposed 
increase will cost $180 million in FY 1971 
and $987 million in FY 1972. Funds for this 
purpose will be included in the 1971 pay 
supplemental. The overall DoD outlay esti- 
mates for FY 1971 would not be changed. 
Provision has been made for this increase in 
the FY 1972 budget. 

Sincerely, 
Davip PACKARD, 
Deputy. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


Section 1 supersedes certain basic rates 
now in effect under Executive Order 11577 
of January 8, 1971 for certain members of 
the uniformed services. The proposed new 
basic pay rates reflect pay increases for all 
enlisted members with less than two years 
of service, eliminates pay grade E-1 (under 
four months) and eliminates longevity in- 
creases for pay grades E-1 and E-2. The pay 
rates provide increases for two junior officer 
grades (O-1 and O-2) as well. In order to 
preserve an acceptable interlongevity step 
differential, pay grade O-1 reflects a modest 
adjustment in the “Over 2” longevity step 
column; while the pay grades E-3 and E-4 
reflect additional adjustments in the “Over 
3” and “Over 4” columns and the pay grade 
E-—4 in the “Over 6” column. 

The rate changes in the “2 or less” column 
are substantial, ranging from a 50.0% in- 
crease in basic pay for members in the pay 
grade E-1 to 8.8% for members in the pay 
grade O-2. The rate changes proposed to 
maintain the tnterlongevity balance are 
modest, ranging from 5.7% for the pay grade 
E-1 (Over 2) to 2.1% for the pay grade E-4 
(Over 6). These changes in the rates of basic 
pay are a first step in reforming compensa- 
tion policy to reduce reliance on the draft, 
and follow the policy stated by the President 
in his April 23, 1970 statement to the Con- 
gress on ending reliance on the draft to pro- 
cure manpower for the armed forces. 

(7) The rates for enlisted members in pay 
grade E-3 with “2 or less”, “over 2”, and 
“over 3” years of service are $244.20, $260.10, 
and $277.80, respectively, and $288.90 for all 
remaining pay steps. 

(8) The rate for. enlisted members in pay 
grade E-2 in any pay step is $222.90. 
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(9) The rate for enlisted members in pay 
grade E-1 in any pay step is $201.90. 

(10) Pay grade E-1 (under 4 months) is 
abolished. 

Sec. 2. Section 403(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
the last sentence and (2) by striking out 
that part of the table which prescribes 
monthly basic allowances for quarters for 
enlisted members in pay grades E-1, E-2, 
E-3, and E-4 (4 years or less service) and 
inserting in place thereof the following new 
table: 


Without With 
dependents dependents 


“Pay grade 


Sec. 3. The Dependents Assistance Act of 
150 (50 App. U.S.C. 2201 et seq.) is repealed. 
Src. 4. This Act is effective on May 1, 1971. 


S. 497—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
CREATE ONE ADDITIONAL PER- 
MANENT DISTRICT JUDGESHIP IN 
OREGON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today 
I am reintroducing a bill I introduced 
in the 91st Congress which would create 
a position for a fourth Federal judge for 
Oregon. 

That bill, S. 3361 , was introduced as a 
result of my belief that Oregon needs and 
deserves an additional Federal judge at 
the earliest possible time. 

The statistics alone support this belief: 
the third Federal judge position was cre- 
ated in 1949. In 1951, U.S. District Court 
in Portland had filed 392 civil cases and 
105 criminal cases. 

In 1970, this had risen to 898 civil cases 
and 304 criminal cases. This dramatic in- 
crease has been accompanied by an in- 
creasing complexity in nearly all areas 
of Federal jurisdiction. 

If one examines only the backlog and 
delay between filing and trial dates, the 
results are misleading. The relatively 
short backlog is due primarily to the dili- 
gence and hard work of Judges Gus Solo- 
man, Robert Belloni, John Kilkenny—a 
former district court judge and current- 
ly on the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals—and recent appointee Alfred 
Goodwin. This tends to give a distorted 
view of the need for an additional judge- 
ship. 

At its most recent convention last Oc- 
tober, the membership of the Oregon 
State bar supported S. 3361 and I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Randall Kester, chairman of the judicial 
administration committee, the bar re- 
port, and the resolution passed by the 
membership be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Union Pacrric RAILROAD CO., 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION Law DEPT,; 

Portland, Oreg., October 23, 1970. 
Re: S. 3661. 
Hon. Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: This will confirm 
what I presume you already know, that the 
Oregon State Bar, at its Annual Meeting 
held in Eugehe, Oregon, October 9, 1970, 
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adopted a resolution supporting your bill 
(S. 3661) which would create a fourth posi- 
tion on the United States District Court for 
Oregon. 

For your files, I am enclosing copy of a 
portion of the report of the Committee on 
Judicial Administration discussing this mat- 
ter (pp. 128-129), and also copy of the reso- 
lution as adopted (Exhibit B, p. 145). 

In due course Mr. Holloway will be sending 
you a copy of the resolution with proper au- 
thentication by the officers of the Oregon 
State Bar. If there is anything that members 
of the Bar can do to help in the passage of 
this bill, I am sure you will find them co- 
operative. 

Sincerely, 
RANDALL B, KESTER. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS OF THE OREGON STATE 
Bar—1970 


Senator Hatfield in the winter of 1969- 
1970 introduced Senate Bill 3661, which 
would create a fourth position on the Fed- 
eral District Court of Oregon. The Commit- 
tee, after examining the supporting statistics, 
voted unanimously to recommend that the 
Bar support Senator Hatfield’s bill, or other 
legislation leading to the creation of a fourth 
position. The consensus was that Oregon 
needs the fourth Federal judge now. 

The third and last position created on 
the Oregon District Court was filled in 1949, 
and although population has risen from 1,- 
511,200 to an estimated 1970 figure of 
2,076,000, a 37.3 per cent increase, no serious 
attempt has been made during the inter- 
vening twenty-one years to create a new 
Federal Court position. 

Since 1949, judicial workload in the Fed- 
eral Court, as measured by every standard, 
has increased at a rate in excess of the rate 
of population increase. Combined civil and 
criminal filings have risen from 497 cases in 
1951 to 1,060 in 1969. Trials have risen be- 
tween 1962 and 1969 from 137 to 205. In 
addition, these figures do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that the Oregon judges 
have also met their obligation to help other 
districts when called upon to do so. 

Along with the numerical increase in cases 
filed, cases tried, and cases disposed of, there 
has been a corresponding increase in com- 
plexity and in new types of cases, which 
these statistics do not take into account, 
For example, in the last ten years, Oregon 
had its share of cases involving anti-trust, 
patents, fraud, mass torts, and civil rights. 
Prisoner cases have tripled, and, contrary to 
the practice permitted in the fifties before 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions, these 
cases are generally tried and almost always 
are disposed of by opinion. This increase in 
complexity and in opinion work has taken 
its toll upon the available judge time in 
the Federal Court. 

The Administrative Office of the Federal 
Courts has attempted to compare statistically 
the size and complexity of the case input per 
judge of the various districts by weighing the 
type of cases filed. The resulting statistical 
figure is called "weighted caseload per judge” 
and has proven helpful in enabling Congress 
to compare the workload per judge between 
the larger urban districts and the smaller 
non-urban districts. A comparison was made 
between the weighted caseloads and num- 
bers of trials in Oregon and the forty-five 
districts authorized new judicial positions by 
the Senate under last year's Omnibus bill, 
and these figures were presented to the 
Committee.* 

Oregon has a greater weighted caseload 
per judge than half of the districts included 


*(Note: Since preparation of this portion 
of the report, the Congress has passed S. 952, 
which became P.L. 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970, authorizing 57 new permanent district 
judgeships.) 
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in the Omnibus bill which are receiving new 
judges. In addition, Oregon has tried more 
cases than half of the Omnibus districts, even 
though over half of those districts trying less 
cases had more judges. The backlog of pend- 
ing cases in Oregon, has substantially in- 
creased and will continue to increase, even 
though the Court has demonstrated a capac- 
ity to try more cases and dispose of more 
cases than other comparable districts. 
Oregon needs a fourth Federal judge now. 
A form of Resolution is submitted as Ex- 
hibit B, which, if adopted, will be transmitted 
to Sen. Hatfield in support of his bill. 
RESOLUTION REGARDING A FOURTH FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP FOR OREGON 


Whereas, S. 3661, introduced in the 91st 
Congress by Sen. Mark O. Hatfield, would 
create an additional permanent district 
judgeship for the U.S. District of Oregon, 
making a total of 4 Federal Judges for the 
District of Oregon; 

and Whereas, the third and last position 
on the U.S. District Court for Oregon was 
filled in 1949; and since that time the popu- 
lation of the state has increased substanti- 
ally, and the volume of judicial business in 
the U.S. District of Oregon has increased at 
an even greater rate than the population; 
and the complexity of such judicial business 
has caused the judicial workload to be in- 
creased eyen more than the number of cases 
would indicate; 

and Whereas, by every standard the Dis- 
trict of Oregon urgently needs, and is en- 
tilted to, the addition of a fourth permanent 
US. District Judge; 

Now, Therefore, The Oregon State Bar, 
assembled at its 1970 Annual Meeting, hereby 

Resolves: That it supports the passage 
of S. 3661, or other legislation that would 
cause the addition of a fourth permanent 
USS. District Judge for the District of Oregon, 
and requests that such legislation be given 
urgent consideration by the Congress at the 
earliest possible time; 

And it is further resolved, that copies of 
this Resolution be transmitted to the Oregon 
Congressional delegation; and the officers of 
the Oregon State Bar are authorized and 
directed to lend every assistance to secure 
the passage of such legislation. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I also 
ask that at this point in the RECORD 
there be printed a letter detailing the 
situation in 1970 from Chief Judge Gus 
J. Solomon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., February 5, 1970. 
Hon, MARK O. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: My colleagues and 
I appreciate your having introduced legisla- 
tion to provide for one additional District 
Judge for the District of Oregon. 

We need the extra judge now. 

In October, 1949, I was appointed to the 
third position created by Congress earlier 
that year. At that time Oregon’s population 
was estimated at 1,511,200. Now, in 1970, 
Oregon’s population is estimated at 2,076,000. 
This is a 37.3 per cent increase. 

The work of the Court has increased more 
rapidly than population. For the fiscal year 
1951, 392 civil cases and 105 criminal cases 
were filed for a total of 497 cases.* In 14 of 


[*I omit the 1950 figures because that was 
the year cases arising out of the Vanport flood 
were filed. Although they were handied as 
one consolidated case, for statistical pur- 
poses they were handled as approximately 
200 civil cases. ] 
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the next 18 years the caseload for each year 
was greater than that of the preceding year. 
In fiscal 1969, there were filed 723 civil cases 
and 337 criminal cases for a total of 1060. 
This trend is continuing. In the first six 
months of the 1970 fiscal year, there were filed 
878 civil cases and 206 criminal cases for a 
total of 584 cases. In other words, since the 
third judge for Oregon was authorized, our 
civil filings have almost doubled and the 
criminal filings have tripied. 

With the increase in filings, there has been 
a corresponding increase in trials. Bétween 
1962 and 1968, the trials increased from 137 
to 205 and the weighted caseload per judge 
from 231 to 305. We believe the increase will 
continue at an accelerated rate because many 
more defendants in criminal cases are now 
pleading not guilty and demanding trials. 
Habeas corpus cases in Oregon, as well as 
nationally, are increasing. In Oregon, a sub- 
stantial percentage of the prisoner petitions 
are tried rather than decided on the plead- 
ings. Although this is more time-consuming 
for us, it makes for a better record and 
lightens the work of the Court of Appeals. 

We have compared the weighted caseloads 
as well as the trials in Oregon for the years 
1962 to 1968 with the districts now included 
in the Omnibus Bill. The enclosed chart, pre- 
pared by our Clerk, shows that Oregon’s 
weighted caseload and the number of trials 
per judge exceed that of most districts in- 
cluded in the bill. For example, in 1968 
in the Eastern District of Michigan, eight 
District Judges tried a total of 202 cases. 
In Oregon in the same year, with three 
Judges, 205 cases were tried. Michigan’s per 
judge weighted caseload was 250 as against 
Oregon's 305. The Tydings Committee has 
recommended and there is included in the 
Omnibus Bill two additional judges for the 
Eastern District of Michigan. The Eastern 
District of Missouri, the Western District of 
Louisiana, and the Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania all have the same number of judges 
as the District of Oregon. The weighted case- 
load and the number of trials in Oregon are 
greater than any of the three other districts. 
The most comparable district to Oregon is 
that of the District of Colorado. In 1968, 
Oregon tried 30 more cases than Colorado, 
but the weighted caseload in Oregon was 305 
as against Colorado's 314. However that was 
the only time since 1962 in which Colorado’s 
weighted caseload exceeded that of Oregon. 
Colorado, as well as the three other three- 
Judge districts mentioned above, will be given 
a new judge in the Omnibus Bill, but Oregon 
is omitted. 

These statistics require some additional 
explanation. Neither the number of trials 
held in the district nor the weighted case- 
load takes into consideration either the help 
that the district received from visiting Judges 
or the help that the local judges gave to 
other districts. Many districts, like the Dis- 
trict of Arizona and the three districts in 
California, have often received continuous 
help from the julges of other districts. Ore- 
gon has received little help and has given 
much more than it has received. (I do not 
intend to disparge the work done in any of 
those districts. I have tried cases in all of 
them, and I know the great need for addi- 
tional judge power on a permanent basis.) 

It is not good policy to require judges to 
do as much work as we in Oregon have had 
to do over a period of many years. As you 
know, I usually work six days, and often 
seven days a week. My health has suffered 
as a result. More serious for the courts is my 
inability to keep up with legal literature or 
even new case law. 

Thanks again for all your help. If you want 
additional information about the District of 
Oregon, please call on my colleagues or me. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus J. SOLOMON. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. In closing, I hope that 
this bill will receive consideration for we 
in Oregon need a fourth Federal judge 
now. The backlog statistics are mislead- 
ing and it is only. when one examines the 
cases-per-judge numbers that the true 
picture emerges. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed an editorial in 
support of the bill from the Oregon Jour- 
nal and my earlier remarks of January 
30, 1970, when I first introduced this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CASE FOR ANOTHER JUDGE 


A bill introduced in Congress by U.S. Sen. 
Mark O. Hatfield, R-Ore., has begun the 
usually long process of creating a fourth fed- 
eral district judgeship for Oregon. 

An article in The Journal's recent “Shape 
of the "70s” series reviewed some of the rea- 
sons why another judge will be needed on the 
federal bench here before long. Growing 
population and the attendant rise in court 
business are the heart of the matter. 

Oregon had a little over 1.5 million popula- 
tion in 1950, when a judge last was added 
to the bench here. Now it has passed 2 mil- 
lion, and is expected to go to 2.2 million by 
1975. In 1962 the three federal judges here 
presided at 137 trials. By 1968 their total 
had risen to 205, and the average difficulty of 
the cases, measured by a scale the federal 
courts use, had risen, too. The three present 
judges work hard. 

Inevitably there are partisan political 
angles to the creation of a new federal 
judgeship and the appointment of a man to 
fill it. It’s a difficult job, but one of high 
prestige and lifetime tenure and, at present, 
the pay is a comfortable $40,000 a year. 

But the political implications should not 
overshadow the basic need to get the court’s 
business done well and on time. Sen. Hat- 
field’s bill is timely. 

S. 3361—-INTRODUCTION OF A BILL To CREATE 

ONE ADDITIONAL PERMANENT DISTRICT 

JUDGESHIP IN OREGON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I introduce a 
bill to create a fourth U.S. district court 
judge position for the District of Oregon. I 
do this because I am concerned that justice 
afforded by a prompt trial must not be 
jeopardized by a long delay before a case 
can be heard. 

Currently, Oregon has three hard-working 
district court judges. The senior and chief 
judge, Judge Gus J. Solomon, is known 
throughout judicial circles as one of the 
hardest working district court judges in the 
country. In fact, when one examines the 
caseload of the Oregon court, it is a tribute 
indeed that three men can handle the case- 
load as expeditiously as they do. 

Mr. President, Oregon enters the 1970's 
facing predictions of rapid population 
growth. The addition of a fourth judge 
would guarantee that Oregon citizens will be 
afforded prompt access to the Federal courts. 

Although I am not a lawyer, I am aware 
of the growing complexity of Federal court 
cases. A glance at the docket shows many 
cases dealing with very complex and difficult 
issues. This means that a judge is removed 
from normal case disposal, often for weeks 
at a time, to hear and decide these multi- 
faceted and hydraheaded lawsuits. 

Mr. President, I ask the Congress to act in 
a prompt way to insure that we will act be- 
fore Oregon faces a crisis situation in its 
Federal courts. In closing, I draw attention 
to a recent article in the Portland Oregon 
Journal, by Ken Jumper, which discusses 
the caseload problem. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the article 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3361), to create one additional 
permanent district judgeship in Oregon, in- 
troduced by Mr. HATFIELD, was received, read 
twice by title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(The article presented by Mr. HATFIELD 
follows: ) 


FOURTH FEDERAL JUDGE DUE IN 1970’s To Ease 
Heavy WORKLOAD IN OREGON 
(By Ken Jumper) 

Some time in the 1970’s Oregon probably 
will acquire a fourth federal judge. 

It needs one now, according to statistical 
evidence and to the testimony offered by 
persons who are intimately involved in the 
federal judicial system as it pertains to 
Oregon. 

The awareness that Oregon does need an 
additional federal judge is not new but it 
has received little public discussion. Last 
November, during ceremonies renaming the 
Old Pioneer Post Office, Chief U.S. District 
Court Judge Gus J. Solomon made a fleeting 
reference to the impending need. Other than 
his brief statement, there has been virtually 
no “on-the-record” talk about it. 

But statistics, coupled with the evaluation 
offered by persons who run the courts and 
practice in them, point to a steadily increas- 
ing caseload which to some extent mirrors 
& corresponding rise in the state’s popula- 
tion. 

In brief, Oregon’s three federal judges are, 
and have been for some time, overworked. 
The pressure on them is reflected in tight 
courtroom procedures and a corps of lawyers 
who are not permitted the luxury of rhetoric. 

Oregon’s third judgeship was created in 
1949-50 when the state’s population stood 
at 1,511,200, according to U.S. Bureau of 
Census figures. 

By 1960 the population had climbed to 
1,768,687, a 17 per cent increase. And it is 
projected that by 1975, the population will 
have swollen to 2,239,000. 

With more people come more court cases. 

In 1962, Oregon’s three federal judges 
presided at 137 civil and criminal trials and 
each judge had a weighted caseload of 237. 

Those figures have mounted steadily since 
and in 1968, the three judges presided at 
205 trials and each had a weighted caseload 
of 305. 

A statistical method of evaluating and rat- 
ing various cases based on a formula with 
several integral parts is used to weigh each 
case. A zero to four scale is used and the 
more complicated a case is, the higher it is 
ranked on that scale. A Dyer Act Violation, 
for instance, would rate lower than a com- 
plicated antitrust case in the area of weight- 
ing. 

But despite the high number of trials 
and large weighted caseload, Oregon judges 
are doing good work—and more of it—than 
many of their peers in the nation’s 89 dis- 
tricts which have 323 judgeships. In fact, 
Oregon’s judges rank among the highest 
in the nation when it comes to productivity. 

Take New Jersey, for instance. That dis- 
trict now has eight judges and is seeking 
one more on a fulltime basis and one in a 
temporary position. Yet in 1968, those eight 
judges handled only 170 criminal and civil 
trials and had a weighted caseload of 225 
each, both figures considerably lower than 
Oregon’s. 

Ohio is another example. Seven judges (the 
state wants another judge) in 1968 presided 
at 196 trials and had a weighted caseload 
of 255, statistics that again are substantially 
lower than Oregon’s. 

There are many other instances where the 
same condition prevails. 
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Admittedly, Oregon’s federal courts do not 
get as many or large complicated cases as do 
some districts in the East or other large 
metropolitan areas, And because traffic prob- 
lems in Oregon are not as serious as in larger 
metropolitan districts, the courts here can 
work juries longer hours. 

Where other districts may take two or 
three days for a jury trial, Oregon’s federal 
courts find that one day is usually sufficient. 

This means, of course, that “the judge 
must run a good, tight court,” Solomon 
says. 

“We can't enjoy the luxury of letting a 
lawyer talk ad infinitum, nor can we spoon- 
feed them,” Solomon notes. 

Judge Robert C. Belloni says that “his 
schedule is so tight that he has no time for 
outside and necessary scholarship. Maintain- 
ing this kind of a schedule eventually re- 
sults in a judge losing his effectiveness,” 
Belloni says. 

U.S. attorney Sidney I. Lezak says the pre- 
sure under which the judges operate here is 
“reflecting in the sometimes frantic efforts 
of lawyers to comply with standards of per- 
formance that are extremely high. The at- 
mosphere in the courts here cannot fre- 
quently be described as relaxed,” although 
there are individual differences between 
judges in this respect. 

“We joke a lot about the speed with 
which things are required to be done here, 
but the humor is a veneer for more tension 
than is experienced in most courts,” Lezak 
says. 

Lawyers who have a great deal of prac- 
tice in federal court tend to agree with 
Lezak’s appraisal. 

“They call Solomon ‘Fast Gavel Gus’ and 
he’s probably the fastest in the West,” one 
lawyer quips, but he turns serious and adds, 
“but I don’t see that he has any choice 
with the amount of work that he has to do.” 

And, says another attorney, “it’s going to 
get worse before it gets better.” In addition 
to burgeoning population, we're getting more 
and more government participation and im- 
pingement in virtually all areas of experi- 
ence. 

“Look back to 1949 when Oregon’s last 
judgeship was created and see how many 
new types of cases that we have in the 
courts now that were never even heard of 
then,” he notes. 

Creation of a fourth judgeship for Ore- 
gon is the responsibility of Congress. It is 
a slow and cumbersome process and to date 
there has been no concerted drive on the 
part of any interested parties to get the 
ball rolling. 

But if the state is to get the court it needs, 
that drive had better be initiated soon if 
it is to come within the next decade. A study 
shows that the average time between the 
initial drum beating and final creation of 
the judgeship is six years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 497) to create 1 additional 
permanent district judgeship in Oregon 
introduced by Mr. HATFIELD, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 504A—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF JOHN BOR- 
BRIDGE, JR. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I rein- 
troduce today a private bill for the relief 
of John Borbridge, Jr., of Anchorage, 
Alaska. Mr. Borbridge was paid the sum 
of $1,639.61 which represents the cost 
of moving Mr. Borbidge, his family, and 
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his household goods, from Juneau to 
Anchorage to accept a position in the 
Indian Health Service. GAO rules that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in which the Indian Health 
Service is incorporated had no right to 
either advise Mr. Borbridge or pay Mr. 
Borbridge for his moving expenses be- 
cause Native Affairs Officer, the position 
to which Mr. Borbridge had been ac- 
cepted, was not listed as one in which 
a manpower shortage existed. Therefore, 
the Government had no liability for the 
costs of moving Mr. Borbridge incurred 
and which the Government subsequently 
and erroneously paid. However, Mr. Bor- 
bridge made this transfer to Anchorage 
with the assurances of the agency that 
he would be paid for his moving expenses. 
It seems grossly unjust to continue to 
hold Mr. Borbridge liable for these ex- 
penses. Therefore, this bill will relieve 
Mr. Borbridge of said liability and re- 
pay him any moneys received or with- 
held from him because of his pending 
liability. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 504) for the relief of John 
Borbridge, Jr., was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


S. 505—INTRODUCTION OF A PRI- 
VATE BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
MRS. RUBY S. COYLE 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a private bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Ruby (Stonestreet) Coyle of Kenai, 
Alaska, for the purpose of including her 
period of employment with the Works 
Progress Administration—WPA—toward 
Federal civil service retirement. 

Mrs. Coyle was employed in North 
Carolina, from November 3, 1939, to May 
8, 1943, on Project No. 3783, under the 
WPA. 

The civil service retirement law ap- 
plies to employees in or under the Federal 
or District of Columbia governments. 
This has been construed by the Civil 
Service Commission to include only per- 
sons who: First, are engaged in the per- 
formance of Federal functions; second, 
are appointed or employed by a Federal 
officer. In the application of this test, the 
Civil Service Commission has held that 
service in the WPA on the administrative 
force of the central and field offices is 
creditable for retirement purposes. How- 
ever, project employment is not credit- 
able. 

Mr. President, through agency inter- 
pretation, Mrs. Coyle has been denied 
credit of 3% years toward Federal civil 
service retirement. No doubt others are 
similarly affected. I feel that Mrs. Coyle 
is entitled to credit for the period of her 
employment with the WPA, which at the 
time was a Federal agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 505) for the relief of Ruby 
S. Coyle, introduced by Mr. GRAVEL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 509—INTRODUCTION OF THE “IN- 
TERNATIONAL OPIUM CONTROL 
ACT” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
country is in a deadly struggle with in- 
ternational drug traffic. 

And we are losing. 

Drug addiction is killing thousands of 
our people, ruining a half million lives, 
stripping as much as $8 billion every 
year from our economy, and right now 
destroying our great cities in a holocaust 
of crime and degradation. 

It is dreadful enough that all this is 
happening to us. The unbelievable, dis- 
gusting irony is that we are letting it 
happen, 

Opium is grown and made into heroin 
in a chain of corruption that links coun- 
tries which are friends and allies. 

For example, an estimated 80 percent 
of the heroin entering America comes 
from opium grown in Turkey, a NATO 
ally and recipient of $532 billion in U.S. 
aid since 1946. 

Tons of this powdered death are proc- 
essed each year in laboratories in France, 
another NATO ally and beneficiary of 
massive help from this country after 
World War II. 

We have guarded the security of these 
nations. They are pledged to guard ours. 
Yet the heroin traffic—a threat within 
our common ability to control—contin- 
ues to endanger the United States as 
much as any military invasion. 

We cannot tolerate this horrible ab- 
surdity. 

I am introducing here comprehensive 
legislation which would build an inter- 
national quarantine to stamp out heroin 
traffic. The bill provides means to do this 
through fair cooperation with other 
countries. It offers assistance in diversi- 
fying crops and a major U.S. contribu- 
tion to an international police campaign 
to break the drug network of processing 
and distribution. 

But if this cooperation is not forth- 
coming, if others show evasion or indif- 
ference in our emergency, then my bill 
would call for strict penalties—the sus- 
pension of all U.S. military, economic, 
and other assistance, and ultimately an 
action to impose United Nations sanc- 
tions. 

I know these are harsh measures. They 
are made necessary by the harsh reali- 
ties of what the heroin traffic is doing to 
our Nation. 

Though we have spent a half billion 
dollars on much-needed treatment over 
the past 3 years, the mounting heroin 
traffic mocks our effort. John Ingersoll, 
Director of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, told the U.N. in Sep- 
tember that it was “a situation which is 
impossible for us to handle alone. Every 
time one heroin addict is cured, more 
take his place because of the ever-in- 
creasing amount of heroin available.” 

The number of new drug addicts na- 
tionwide doubled between 1968 and 1969. 
The total number now may be as high as 
a half million, and it grows by thousands 
every year. 

Addiction is rising astronomically in 
many regions. For example, in the last 
decade the increase in new addicts was 
668 percent in Connecticut, 1,600 percent 
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in Florida, 982 percent in Louisiana, 425 
percent in Michigan, and 559 percent in 
Virginia. 

On the basis of a half million addicts 
and data gathered in New York and 
Washington on drug-inspired crime, all 
this addiction may cost us $8 billion a 
year in theft, criminal justice proceed- 
ings and related expenses. And studies 
show that over 90 percent of criminal 
addicts are users of heroin. 

Even if that $8 billion is reduced by 
half, the heroin traffic would still cost us 
each year 7 times what we now spend to 
fight air and water pollution, nearly 4 
times our budget for health research, al- 
most twice our investment in elementary 
and secondary education. 

From 1965 to 1969, there were 3,000 
drug deaths in the United States, a 10- 
fold increase over the 1960-65 period. 

Every day in New York three people 
die because of drug addiction. In the 
last decade, 3,565 men from New York 
State died in Vietnam. Over the same 
period, 4,254 died from narcotics in New 
York City alone. Heroin is now the great- 
est single cause of death for 18- to 35- 
year-olds in New York. 

What have the administration and 
other governments done to stop this 
carnage of Americans? 

As usual, too much of what we have 
done here is hidden from public and 
congressional view. There are claims of 
success. At the outset of the administra- 
tion, a high official told the Washington 
Post that stopping drug traffic would be 
a prime foreign policy objective. If 


i smuggling persisted, he reportedly 
said: 


You can mark it down a failure of this 
Administration. 


Now, 2 years later, the real measure 
of our diplomatic efforts—the rising 
rates of addiction, deaths, and crime— 
is plain. Our failure to overcome diplo- 
matic inertia and take serious action to 
stop the drug traffic amounts to a na- 
tional scandal. 

Though the Attorney General testi- 
fied to the Congress last July that he 
would welcome legislation authorizing 
Sanctions against opium-growing coun- 
tries, the State Department promptly 
repudiated his words the next day in re- 
sponse to a protest from the Turkish 
Government. 

Despite recurring press speculation 
that the United States would undertake 
a serious $10 million program to diversify 
Turkish crops, I have authoritative in- 
formation that any steps on this scale 
have been stified within the administra- 
tion for “diplomatic reasons.” 

Though the United States gave Turkey 
$3 million loan last March to encour- 
age” a change from opium, and though 
Turkey claims progress on the basis that 
opium-growing provinces have been 
reduced from 21 to 4 over the last decade, 
the actual acreage under opium cultiva- 
tion in Turkey will have increased by 
5,000 acres between 1969 and 1971. 

According to the New York Times, the 
real effect of this celebrated reduction in 
provinces has been to double the amount 
of opium actually produced in Turkey 
because of more intensive cultivation 
and illegal planting. 
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Yet in spite of this deception, the 
United States quietly approved this past 
summer a $40 million aid loan to Turkey 
with no conditions regarding the eradi- 
cation of opium production. 

Though France is the site of most of 
the processing of heroin, and though the 
administration claims that we have 
moved the French to step up their anti- 
drug efforts many-fold, the New York 
Times reports tht“ France still has only 
30 policemen to combat the enormous in- 
ternational drug network, only one- 
tenth the number of officers they assign 
to domestic drug abuse. 

Though the French claim large num- 
bers of arrests and heroin seizures over 
the last year, the Associated Press re- 
ports that these arrests are in reality 
small drug addicts, that France will not 
pressure Turkey on the drug traffic, and 
that enforcement efforts have yielded no 
specific results in eliminating the big 
laboratories where most of the heroin 
is made for shipment to the United 
States. 

Though the administration promised 
to make the heroin traffic a prime objec- 
tive, it has continued to treat the effort 
as a bureaucratic stepchild. The Secre- 
tary of State’s Special Assistant for Nar- 
cotics has had no staff, and important 
dealings with foreign governments have 
remained, as in the past, largely aa ad- 
junct job of the Department's legal ad- 
viser, Incredibly, our Government’s liai- 
son with Interpol, a key agency in 
fighting the world drug traffic, has been 
a low ranking official in the Treasury 
Department, hardly a sign of high prior- 
ity to foreign governments or our own 
bureaucracy. 

Interpol, the only international 
police organization with any chance of 
fighting drug traffic, continues as a skele- 
ton communications organization with 
a total budget of less than $850,000, staff 
of only 44 people, anc no specific nar- 
cotics personnel. The United States is 
now 1 year behind in our contribution to 
Interpol. 

Not only. does all this have murderous 
results today in this country, but actually 
adds to the international problem. Be- 
cause Turkey and others continue the 
heroin traffic unabated, Iran recently 
lifted its 13-year ban on opium produc- 
tion. This deplorable setback will mean 
probably 500 more tons of opium to 
poison America and other societies. 

What can and must be done? 

The answer, Mr. President, is broad, 
firm legislation from the Congress that 
will at last fulfill the unmet promise of 
this administration in fighting drug traf- 
fic. 

We must act as we would combat any 
foreign invasion or the infection of a 
fatal bacillus. We must attack the heroin 
traffic at its source in opium cultivation. 
We must break the chain of drug traffic 
which processes and transships heroin. 
And we must find the means to stop the 
spiral of drug addiction and crime in this 
country. 

I will shortly introduce a bill to deal 
with this latter problem of drugs and 
crime. Today, I am introducing legisla- 
tive measures to quarantine the inter- 
national heroin traffic. 
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In summary, the principal elements of 
my bill would amend foreign assistance 
legislation to: 

First, help assist any country to make 
the economic adjustment in eliminating 
all but minimal medicinal production of 
opium, through aid to growers in diversi- 
fying crops and to governments for en- 
forcement. 

I want to be very clear on this provi- 
sion of my amendment. This is not a 
proposal to buy up an opium crop, which 
would only encourage production. This is 
not a subsidy to foreign farmers to fore- 
go opium cultivation, which would be 
a waste of money. 

My amendment calls for the immedi- 
ate eradication of illegal opium crops. 
The legislation then provides for assist- 
ance to the opium-growing country— 
over a 5-year period—to help the af- 
fected farmers find a new livelihood and 
to help cushion the overall economic ad- 
justment in the country. 

The total cost of Turkish conversion 
from opium, for example, has been esti- 
mated at $10 million. We now give Tur- 
key $200 million yearly in military and 
economic aid while their opium crop 
flourishes. 

Second, for any country which con- 
tinues to allow the cultivation or proc- 
essing of illegal opium—except a strictly 
limited and controlled crop for medicinal 
export—the President shall prohibit all 
military economic and other forms of 
U.S. assistance forthwith. 

Third. If these penalties do not induce 
compliance, the President should insti- 
tute action in the United Nations look- 
ing toward the imposition of interna- 
tional economic sanctions against the 
opium-growing or processing state, on 
the grounds that narcotics traffic is a 
threat to the peace and security of a 
member nation of the United Nations. 

Fourth, make compliance, penalties, 
compensation, a policy matter to be rec- 
ommended to the President by an Execu- 
tive Committee on International Nar- 
cotics composed of the Secretaries of 
State and Treasury, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, a member of each party from both 
the House and Senate, and two public 
members to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident—to be chaired by the Secretary of 
State; the Committee to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, at least annually, 
at such time as to allow prompt applica- 
tion of their recommendations in legisla- 
tion, executive action, and so forth. 

Fifth, urge the President to propose 
and help institute a special narcotics staff 
in Interpol. The United States should 
provide initial funding over a 5-year pe- 
riod. Funding should be adequate to 
mount a concerted attack on the inter- 
national narcotics organizational ap- 
paratus. 

The US. role in Interpol, would be 
coordinated by committee at the Under 
Secretary level, which would endeavor to 
establish liaison with other members at 
the same level of government. 

Also, the President should seek an in- 
ternational treaty to arrive at uniform 
standards of enforcement and punish- 
ment for narcotics offenders. 
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Sixth, urge the President to negotiate 
an international treaty providing uni- 
form world standards for enforcement 
and punishment of opium producers, 
processors, and dealers. This would re- 
place the present jumble of laws which 
inhibits effective legal cooperation among 
nations in fighting drug traffic. 

As I said at the beginning of these re- 
marks, I realize very clearly that this 
legislation carries harsh measures. It is 
directed at no single country, yet the fact 
is inescapable that it could affect our re- 
lations with Turkey, France, Mexico and 
other long-time friends. 

As a strong supporter of aid to develop- 
ing countries and of a close Atlantic 
Alliance, I took the decision to introduce 
this bill only with long and difficult 
reflection. 

But there is just no doubt of the funda- 
mental international] equities in this ter- 
rible problem. 

We are talking about 110,000 Turkish 
opium farmers, and as many as 500,000 
American drug addicts. 

We are talking about opium adding 
$5 to $10 million each year to Turkey’s 
economy, and as much as $8 billion 
yearly as the total social costs of hard 
drug addiction to the United States. 

We are talking about a crimina] em- 
pire in France which is literally murder- 
ing hundreds of our young people before 
our eyes. 

Other governments often tell us that 
Seb addiction is an “American prob- 
em.” 

I ask the Turkish Government: would 
the export from the United States of a 
poison which killed 3,000 Turks in the 
past 5 years be only a Turkish problem? 

I ask the French Government: would 
the destruction of Paris by a poison proc- 
essed in America—as New York is being 
destroyed today by heroin processed in 
France—be only a French problem? 

And I ask the President and Secretary 
of State to show the American people 
that any imaginable defense contribu- 
tion by Turkey to our security could out- 
weigh the damage done the United 
States each year by the Turkish opium 
crop. 

We can stop international drug traffic 
through friendly, fairly compensated co- 
operation among countries. But it must 
be stopped, one way or another. Director 
Ingersoll has said it plainly: 

As long as illicit narcotic drugs are avail- 
able, our problem will continue despite the 
energy and determination with which we at- 
tack the demand for the illicit traffic. 


The Congress must act now with all 
the urgency and determination the drug 
crisis requires—before it is too late for 
our children. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 509) to provide for in- 
creased international control of the pro- 
duction of, and traffic in, opium, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 
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§.511—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE AN EQUITABLE SYSTEM 
FOR FIXING AND ADJUSTING 
RATES OF PAY FOR PREVAILING 
RATE EMPLOYEES OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 91st 
Congress passed legislation which would 
have set up a more equitable system for 
fixing and adjusting rates of compensa- 
tion for wage board employees. The 
measure enacted by the Congress did not 
embody all of the features I feel are nec- 
essary adequately to compensate and 
protect the more than 800,000 wage grade 
and nonaffiliated fund employees who 
would have been covered thereby. It was, 
however, a beginning. 

President Nixon chose New Year’s Day, 
1971, to veto the measure. This came one 
day before the 91st Congress adjourned, 
and left no time for the supporters of 
wage board legislation to act against his 
veto. The veto was, in my opinion, an 
unjust treatment of the needs of the 
blue-collar employees of the Govern- 
ment. For many years, these workers 
have been governed by a system allowing 
discrepancy in pay for wage board em- 
ployees and others performing identical 
functions within the same community. 

I am, therefore, introducing today the 
Prevailing Wage Rate Determination Act 
of 1971. This will once more present the 
question of treatment of wage board em- 
ployees to the Congress. I feel that early 
consideration and enactment of this leg- 
islation should be of primary importance 
to the 92d Congress. 

This bill is of vital concern to more 
than one-fourth of all employees of the 
Federal Government, It directly affects 
their wages, their individual rights, and 
obligations as well as the rights and ob- 
ligations of their union representatives 
who will represent them on the various 
wage board committees established by 
this act. 

Basically, my bill is intended to orga- 
nize and to standardize the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s procedure for fixing the rates 
of pay of employees working under the 
so-called prevailing rate system. I have 
received information from wage board 
employees from various parts of Okla- 
homa, which reveal serious discrepancies 
between rates of pay for wage board em- 
ployees working in the same community 
performing identical services for the 
Government. Of the approximately 
55,000 Federal employees in my State of 
Oklahoma, almost 21,000 are paid ac- 
cording to the standards of the wage 
board system. This bill would reduce the 
possibility of discrepancies and inequity 
for these workers. 

While remedying abuses, the bill will 
preserve, nonetheless, the concept. and 
procedures of the “prevailing wage” sys- 
tem. It thus is not a modification of the 
wage board system itself, but simply a 
measure to eliminate injustice and in- 
equity by providing new mechanisms to 
establish basic regulations, to conduct 
wage surveys, and to adjudicate differ- 
ences. 

This bill I am introducing will set up 
10 steps in pay differential. This will 
provide a sufficient range of pay rates to 
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make Federal wage board employees 
more in line with similar employees in 
private enterprise. The bill also provides 
for pay differentials for hazardous duty, 
and for shift work. 

A statutory foundation will be pro- 
vided by this bill for improved proce- 
dures for Wage Board rate determina- 
tions. The principal instrumentality pro- 
vided by the bill to assure that such a 
policy is pursued is a newly created 
standing committee known as the Fed- 
eral Prevailing Rate Advisory Commit- 
tee. This 11-member Committee has as 
its Chairman a person appointed by the 
President for a 4-year term; this person 
shall hold no other Government position. 
Five Committee members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, from among labor 
organizations representing the largest 
number of prevailing rate employees un- 
der exclusive recognition in Govern- 
ment service. One employee of the Civil 
Service Commission, appointed by the 
Chairman of the Commission shall serve, 
along with the department head, or his 
designee, of each of the four executive 
agencies and military departments—not 
including the Civil Service Commission— 
having the largest number of prevailing 
rate employees. 

A most important feature of this bill 
is the inclusion under its wage rate sys- 
tem of all employees who are now paid 
from so-called nonappropriated funds. 
These employees will no longer be con- 
sidered outsiders to the Wage Board, or 
prevailing wage rate system. They will 
be assured equity and justice in the same 
manner as if they were receiving their 
pay from appropriated funds. This will 
remove the illogical distinction which 
results in variances in pay for an em- 
ployee merely because he is paid from 
a different source of funds. 

The Congress has already spoken on 
the need for change in the area of wage 
rate determination. Let us act swiftly to 
reenact this legislation to develop a fair 
and equitable method of wage determi- 
nation for workers who so well deserve 
our consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 511) to provide an equita- 
ble system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of pay for prevailing rate employ- 
ees of the Government, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HARRIS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


S. 518—MORATORIUM OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A COAST GUARD AIR 
STATION AT COOS BAY, OREG. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the representatives of our coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R. have been meeting 
in Washington for renegotiation of the 
agreement regarding fishing in the east- 
ern Pacific Ocean, this seems a good time 
to air the whole question of foreign fish- 
ing vessels off the Pacific coast, and to 
introduce legislation designed to help 
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correctly. gather and report incidents of 
intrusion in our waters; and, therefore, 
ease somewhat the tension resulting from 
past experiences. 

The bill I am introducing provides for 
the establishment of a Coast Guard air 
station at Coos Bay, Oreg., and the oper- 
ation of an air unit from such station. 
In addition to providing proper surveil- 
lance of the Oregon coast, this air station 
would supply the search and rescue oper- 
ations so needed in the area. Coos Bay 
has become in recent years one of the 
most active ports on the Oregon coast, 
with increased recreational activities. as 
well as an access point to the Coos County 
timber yield. 

I will be the first to admit that my 
primary purpose in desiring to establish 
a Coast Guard air station at Coos Bay 
is to cope with the reported intrusions by 
foreign fishing yessels into our territorial 
waters. This issue can no longer be so 
lightly explained away to our American 
fishing industry. It hardly heals the 
wound to say “our representatives are 
negotiating „with the Russians or the 
Japanese, or the Koreans” while our 
west coast fishermen continue to report 
seeing those foreign vessels within our 
limits and hauling in the fish. 

Since coming to the Senate 2 years ago 
I or my staff have discussed with officials 
of the Departments of State, Transpor- 
tation, and Interior on numerous occa- 
sions the overall situation as well as par- 
ticular incidents. We have always re- 
ceived deeply sympathetic words and 
very little action. 

Now we find the United States pre- 
paring for a full-scale conference of the 
sea on an international level in 1973. At- 
that time I assume the representatives 
of participating nations will tackle the 
problem of territorial limits, coastal fish- 
eries, and seabed exploitation. Other dif- 
ficult problems such as passage through 
straits will arise. But what are we going 
to do in the meantime? How are we going 
to. point the direction our actions will 
take? Are we going to go into that con- 
ference with a backlog of unsuccessful 
negotiations which illustrate in an 
alarming manner our passive attitude 
where our own fishing and fishery re- 
sources are concerned? 

We are standing by while Ecuador pe- 
riodically seizes and fines one American 
tuna boat after another because they 
stray into the 200-mile limit the Ecua- 
dorans have set for themselves; while 
back at the ranch we have no realistic 
means to prohibit the foreign fishermen 
from intruding into our 12-mile limit and 
depleting our natural fishery resources 
at an alarming rate. 

A Coast Guard air station at North 
Bend, Oreg., temporarily established dur- 
ing the last fishing season—in a very 
limited fashion—demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of a permanent installation 
at that location. The foreign vessels 
knew increased surveillance was in oper- 
ation, and reports of intrusions ceased. 

That kind of patrolling needs to be a 
permanent establishment; and my bill 
will authorize such an installation. Jus- 
tification of such an installation is as- 
sured when we consider the search and 
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rescue requirements of the area, which 
have grown rapidly in the last several 
years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my bill printed in full in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 518) to provide for the 
establishment of a Coast Guard air sta- 
tion at Coos Bay, Oreg., and the opera- 
tion of an air unit from such station; 
introduced by Mr. Packwoop, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

s. 518 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of improving the ability of the 
Coast Guard to carry out its functions in 
the Pacific Northwest coastal area, particu- 
larly for the purpose of protecting and en- 
hancing the fishery resources of the United 
States along such coast, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall establish an air sta- 
tion at Coos Bay, Oregon, and provide for 
the operation of an air unit from such 
station. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of establishing the air 
station pursuant to the first section, an 
amount not to exceed $4,200,000 and such 
additional appropriations as are necessary 
are authorized for the operation of such air 
station. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 221— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING THE LAST 
FULL WEEK IN OCTOBER, EACH 
YEAR, AS CLEANER AIR WEEK 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, each year, 
during October, communities through- 
out the country focus attention on what 
has come to be recognized as one of our 
most serious domestic problems—air pol- 
lution. I believe it is essential to bring 
about an awareness on the part of every 
individual of his involvement in the prob- 
lem and his personal stake in its solu- 
tion. Today, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution calling for 
national observance of Cleaner Air Week 
and ask unanimous consent that the text 
be printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 22) des- 
ignating the 7-day period beginning on 
the Sunday starting the last full week in 
October, each year, as Cleaner Air Week, 
introduced by Mr. Tart, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. RES: 22 

Whereas air pollution, including dust, 
fumes, gas, mist, smoke, and vapor is a seri- 
ous problem in many American communi- 


ties; and 
Whereas preventable air pollution in any 
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form is a public hazard which can be cor- 
rected through intelligent action involving 
engineering, equipment, research, and edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas the populations of our cities are 
constantly increasing, with an attendant in- 
crease in airborne waste products; and 

Whereas the highly industrialized economy 
of the United States requires the consump- 
tion of large quantities of fuels and the 
United States cannot afford to waste these 
fuels through inefficient combustion and fir- 
ing methods; and 

Whereas for these reasons the abatement of 
the air pollution nuisance is of utmost con- 
cern to every American citizen: Now, there- 
fore, at the request of the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, which for more than half 
a century has led the efforts of American 
communities in solving their air pollution 
problems, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
seven-day period beginning on the Sunday 
starting the last full week in October, each 
year, is hereby designated as Cleaner Air 
Week. 

(b) The President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation— 

(1) calling upon every American citizen to 
undertake a year-round campaign to abate 
destructive air pollution from all sources, 
including smoke, soot, fly ash, noxious fumes, 
and gases in homes, factories, and com- 
munities; 

(2) requesting that State and local gov- 
ernments; the Air Pollution Control League; 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; business, labor, churches, schools, 
civil groups, and agencies of public informa- 
tion (including newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, television, and motion-picture indus- 
tries) cooperate fully in the observance of 
Cleaner Air Week; and 

(3) directing the appropriate agencies of 
the Federal Government to assist in arousing 
public awareness of the need for active par- 
ticipation in the fight for clean air, and to 
conduct an intensive, continuous, public 
educational program for air sanitation 
throughout the Nation. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 24—IN- 
TRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING THE 
PRESIDENT TO PROCLAIM THE 
PERIOD FEBRUARY 14 THROUGH 
20, 1971, AS LULAC WEEK 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to proclaim the period February 
14 through 20, 1971, as LULAC Week. 

LULAC is the official designation of the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens, a nonprofit, civic organization seek- 
ing on the one hand to relate the full 
meaning of citizenship to all Americans 
of Spanish-speaking background, and 
seeking on the other hand to assure these 
citizens full access to the rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits of American citizen- 
ship, 

LULAC, founded on February 17, 1929, 
originated in south Texas when Mexican- 
American leaders met to unite and orga- 
nize their fledgling fight against policies 
that segregated Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren in the public schools. This marked 
the beginning of a civil rights movement 
by the Mexican American in Texas that 
subsequently spread throughout the en- 
tire Southwest. 
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Since then, LULAC councils have been 
established in 19 States across the Union, 
and their sphere of interest and activity 
has expanded beyond civil rights to in- 
clude programs in the areas of education, 
manpower training, community action, 
and so forth. 

This organization of concerned and ca- 
pable people has made great strides to- 
ward bringing the Spanish-speaking citi- 
zen out of the shadows of American af- 
fluence and into the glow of the Ameri- 
can promise. 

Perhaps LULAC’s finest virtue, how- 
ever, is that it fosters economic and so- 
cial advances without forcing the Mexi- 
can and Spanish American to reject his 
noble heritage—indeed, LULAC‘s success 
is predicated on the strength of the indi- 
vidual’s identification with this heritage. 
By making the individual aware of the 
dignity and meaning inherent in his 
Latin American identity, LULAC forms 
a firm foundation for economic and so- 
cial progress. 

It is interesting to note that the Op- 
eration Headstart program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity is largely 
adopted from a LULAC program called 
Little School of 400. It is this sort of 
innovative thinking in response to real 
needs that has earned LULAC its out- 
standing reputation, not only among its 
constituency, but among all peoples con- 
cerned with the underprivileged of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, during the week of 
February 14 through 20, 1971, LULAC 
will pause to reflect on 42 years of ac- 
complishment by and for those Ameri- 
cans of Mexican and Spanish heritage. 
During this progressive period, LULAC 
has provided much of the initiative, lead- 
ership, and support to make these ac- 
complishments possible. 

One of the greatest causes for distinc- 
tion, is that LULAC, in all its efforts to 
seek redress for the many grievances, 
has always followed the democratic 
processes: arbitration, negotiation, and 
litigation. Although firm in its convic- 
tions and determined in its efforts, LU 
LAC has always observed the policy of 
brotherly love, seeking a mutual under- 
standing through: peaceful procedures. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution 
affords this Congress the opportunity to 
recognize and honor the proud past and 
promising future of LULAC. This or- 
ganization is a credit to the noble peo- 
ple it serves, and I am pleased to offer 
this legislation in the Senate, just as my 
distinguished colleague, Representative 
ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR., has introduced it 
in the House. I urge quick and favor- 
able consideration so that next February 
14 through 20 may be Presidentially 
designated “LULAC Week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 24) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
the period February 14 through 20, 1971, 
as “LULAC Week,” introduced by Mr. 
BENTSEN, Was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
BILL 


Ss. 71 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Doe), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) and the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 71, to amend the 
Small Business Act to increase the avail- 
ability of management counseling to 
small business concerns. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 17, to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Environment. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 29—SUBMIS- 
MISSION OF A RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS FOR INQUIRIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 29) ; which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

S. Res. 29 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, 


and making in- 
vestigations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, in accordance with 
its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized from 
February 1, 1971, through February 29, 1972, 
for the purposes stated and within the 
limitations imposed by the following sec- 
tions, in its discretion (1) to make expendi- 
tures from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a relmbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from February 1, 1971, 
through February 29, 1972, to expend not to 
exceed $———— to examine, investigate and 
make a complete study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to each of the subjects set 
forth below in succeeding sections of this 
resolution, said funds to be allocated to the 
respective specific inquiries in accordance 
with such succeeding sections of this resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $——— shall be 
available for a study or investigation of— 

1. Banking and currency generally. 

2. Financial aid to commerce and indus- 
try, and other than matters relating to such 
aid which are specifically assigned to other 
committees under this rule. 

3. Deposit insurance. 

4. Federal Reserve System. 

5. Gold and silver, including the coinage 
thereof. 

6. Issuance of notes and redemption 
thereof. 

7. Valuation and 
dollar. 
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revaluation of the 
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8. Control of prices of commodities, rents, 
or services. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $——— shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
public and private housing and urban affairs 
generally. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report its 
findings together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable 
with respect to each study or investigation 
for which expenditure is authorized by this 
resolution, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Feb- 
ruary 29, 1972. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 30—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EXPEND- 
ITURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES FOR INQUIRIES 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 30); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
aad Administration: 

S. Res. 30 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Armed Services, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized from February 1, 1971, 
through February 29, 1972, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ per- 
sonnel, (3) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
department or agency, and (4) to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to— 

(1) common defense generally; 

(2) the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force generally; 

(3) soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) selective service; 

(6) size and composition of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force; 

(7) forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) ammunition depots; 

(9) maintenance and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal, including the administration, 
sanitation, and government of the Canal 
Zone; 

(10) conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense; and 

(12) aeronautical and space activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations, 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $420,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $5,700 
shall be available for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof (as authorized by section 
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202(i)) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the contin- 
gent funds of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
provided by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 31—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS FOR 
INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 31); which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

S. Res. 31 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making in- 
vestigations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, in accordance with 
its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971, through February 29, 1972, for 
the purposes stated and within the limita- 
tions imposed by the following sections, in 
its discretion (1) to make expenditures from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to 
employ personnel, and (3) with the prior 
consent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of personnel of 
any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government 
Operations is authorized from February 1, 
1971, through February 29, 1972, to expend 
not to exceed $10,000 for the procurement 
of the services of individual consultants, or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Government 
Operations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, to expend not to exceed 
$1,399,200 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth þe- 
low in succeeding sections of this resolu- 
tion, said funds to be allocated to the respec- 
tive specific inquiries and to the procure- 
ment of the services of individual consult- 
ants or organizations thereof (as authorized 
by section 202(i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended) in 
accordance with such succeeding sections of 
this resolution. 

Sec. 4. (a) Not to exceed $746,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of— 

(1) the efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions of all branches of the Government, 
including the possible existence of fraud, 
misfeasance, malfeasance, collusion, mis- 
management, incompetence, corrupt or un- 
ethical practices, waste, extravagance, con- 
flicts of interest, and the improper expendi- 
ture of Government funds in transactions, 
contracts, and activities of the Government 
or of Government officials and employees and 
any and all such improper practices between 
Government personnel and corporations, in- 
dividuals, companies, or persons affiliated 
therewith, doing business with the Govern- 
ment; and the compliance or noncompliance 
of such corporations, companies, or indi- 
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viduals or other entities with the rules, regu- 
lations, and laws governing the various gov- 
ernmental agencies and its relationships with 
the public: Provided, That, in carrying out 
the duties herein set forth, the inquiries of 
this committee or any subcommittee thereof 
shall not be deemed limited to the records, 
functions, and operations of the particular 
branch of the Government under inquiry, 
and may extend to the records and activities 
of persons, corporations, or other entities 
dealing with or affecting that particular 
branch of the Government; 

(2) the extent to which criminal or other 
improper practices or activities are, or have 
been, engaged in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations or in groups or organizations 
of employees or employers, to the detriment 
of interests of the public, employers, or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 
ests against the occurrence of such practices 
or activities; 

(3) syndicated or organized crime which 
may operate in or otherwise utilize the facil- 
ities of interstate or international commerce 
in furtherance of any transactions which are 
in violation of the law of the United States 
or of the State in which the transactions 
occur, and, if so, the manner and extent to 
which, and the identity or the persons, firms, 
or corporations, or other entities by whom 
such utilization is being made, what facili- 
ties, devices, methods, techniques, and tech- 
nicalities are being used or employed, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes such 
interstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting influences in violation of the law 
of the United States or the laws of any State, 
and further, to study and investigate the 
manner in which and the extent to which 
persons engaged in organized criminal activi- 
ties have infiltrated into lawful business 
enterprise; and to study the adequacy of 
Federal laws to prevent the operations of 
organized crime in interstate or interna- 
tional commerce, and to determine whether 
any changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect the public 
against the occurrences of such practices or 
activities; 

(4) of all other aspects of crime and law- 
lessness within the United States which have 
an impact upon or affect the national health, 
welfare, and safety; and 

(5) of riots, violent disturbances of the 

peace, vandalism, civil and criminal disorder, 
insurrection, the commission of crimes in 
connection therewith, the immediate and 
longstanding causes, the extent and effects 
of such occurrences and crimes, and meas- 
ures necessary for their immediate and 
long-range prevention and for the preserva- 
tion of law and order and to insure domestic 
tranquillity within the United States. 
Of such $746,000 specified in this subsection, 
not to exceed $5,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of the services of individual con- 
sultants or organizations thereof. Obligations 
incurred on and after February 1, 1971, shall 
be charged to this section only, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Senate Resolution 
504, agreed to December 31, 1970, as modified 
by Senate Resolution 13, agreed to Janu- 
ary 27, 1971. 

(b) Nothing contained in this resolution 
shall affect or impair the exercise by any 
other standing committee of the Senate of 
any power, or the discharge by such com- 
mittee of any duty, conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Standing Rules of the Senate 
or by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended. 

(c) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
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member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from Febru- 
ary 1, 1971, through February 29, 1972, is 
authorized, in its, his, or their discretion, 
(1) to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of witnesses and production of 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments; (2) to hold hearings; (3) to sit and 
act at any time or place during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjournment periods of the 
Senate; (4) to administer oaths; and (5) 
take testimony, either orally or by sworn 
statement. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $175,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to— 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national secu- 
rity staffing, methods, and processes to make 
full use of the Nation’s resources of knowl- 
edge, talents, and skills; 

(3) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(4) legislative and other proposals to im- 
prove these methods, processes, and relation- 
ships; 
of which amount not to exceed $25,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $245,200 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of in- 
tergovernmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and municipali- 
ties, including an evaluation of studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations made thereon 
and submitted to the Congress by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 86-380, approved by the President on 
September 24, 1959, as amended by Public 
Law 89-733, approved by the President on 
November 2, 1966. 

Sec. 7. Not to exceed $233,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to— 

(1) the effects of laws enacted to reorgan- 
ize the executive branch of the Government, 
and to consider reorganizations proposed 
therein; and 

(2) the operations of research and devel- 
opment programs financed by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the review of those programs now 
being carried out through contracts with 
higher educational institutions and private 
organizations, corporations, and individuals 
in order to bring about Government-wide co- 
ordination and elimination of overlapping 
and duplication of scientific and research 
activities; 


of which amount not to exceed $7,500 may be 
expended for the procurement of the services 
of individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. 

Sec, 8. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with re- 
spect to each study or investigation for which 
expenditure is authorized by this resolution, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 9. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed in 
the aggregate $1,409,200, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee, 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 32—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EXPEND- 
ITURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY FOR INQUIRIES 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the following original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 32); which was referred to 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

S. Res. 32 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, for the purposes stated 
and within the limitations imposed by the 
following sections, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to use on a reimbursable basis the services 
of personnel of any such department or 
agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on the Judiciary, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from February 1, 1971, through February 
29, 1972, to expend not to exceed $3,941,800 
to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to each of the subjects set forth below 
in succeeding sections of this resolution, said 
funds to be allocated to the respective spe- 
cific inquiries and to the procurements of 
the services of individual consulants or or- 
ganizations thereof (as authorized by sec. 
202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended) in accordance with 
Such succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $335,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants of organizations thereof. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $788,100 shall be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of Antitrust 
and Monopoly, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 may be expended for the pro- 
curement of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $248,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Constitutional Amendments. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $280,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Constitutional Rights, of which amount not 
to exceed $3,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof. 

Sec. 7. Not to exceed $210,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Criminal Laws and Procedures, 

Sec. 8. Not to exceed $9,500 shall be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of Federal 
Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations. 

Sec. 9. Not to exceed $243,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Sec. 10. Not to exceed $259,400 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery. 

Sec. 11. Not to exceed $620,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Internal Security, of which amount not to 
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exceed $3,900 may be expended for the pro- 
curement of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 12. Not to exceed $323,300 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, of which amount not to 
exceed $5,800 may be expended for the pro- 
curement of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 13. Not to exceed $140,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights. 

Sec, 14, Not to exceed $74,900 shall be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of National 
Penitentiaries. 

Sec. 15. Not to exceed $165,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
Refugees and Escapees, 

Sec. 16. Not to exceed $63,600 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Re- 
vision and Codification. 

Sec. 17. Not to exceed $180,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of Sepa- 
ration of Powers between the Executive, 
Judicial, and Legislative branches of Govern- 
ment, of which amount not to exceed $10,- 
800 may be expended for the procurement of 
individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. 

Sec. 18. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable 
with respect to each study or investigation 
for which expenditure is authorized by this 
resolution, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 29, 
1972. 

Sec. 19. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 33—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING THE PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF SENATE RE- 
PORT 91-1496, ENTITLED “TFX 
CONTRACT INVESTIGATION” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 33); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 33 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government 
Operations two thousand additional copies 
of @ report by its Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations entitled “TFX Contract In- 
vestigation” (S. Rept. 91-1496). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 34—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
FOR INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Jackson) (for himself and Mr. ALLOTT) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 34) au- 
thorizing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for inquiries and investigations, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrn of West Vir- 
ginia when he submitted the resolution 
appear later in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 35—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. RANDOLPH (for Mr. WILLIAMS) 
submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 35) ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 35 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized from February 
1, 1971, through February 29, 1972, for the 
purposes stated and within the limitations 
imposed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to em- 
ploy personnel, and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the Government department or agen- 
cy concerned and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis the services of personnel of any such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972 to expend not to exceed 
$———- to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth 
below in succeeding sections of this resolu- 
tion, said funds to be allocated to the respec- 
tive specific inquiries and to the procurement 
of the services of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended) in accordance with 
such succeeding sections. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $————- shall be avall- 
able for a study or investigation of all mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction under Rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, of which 
amount not to exceed $———— may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $————- shall be avail- 
able for an examination, investigation, and 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica election of 1969 and a general study of 
pension and welfare funds, with special em- 
phasis on the need for protection of em- 
ployees covered by these funds, of which 
amount not to exceed $———— may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable with respect 
to each study or investigation for which ex- 
penditure is authorized by this resolution, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed in the 
aggregate $————, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes, be extended for an 
additional 10 minutes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE APPALACHIA PROGRAM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
join my good friends, the Senators from 
West Virginia and Tennessee, in their 
high appraisal of the Appalachia pro- 
gram. Like them, I would deplore the 
termination of regional programs like 
Appalachia for the purpose of imple- 
ee any sharing-of-the-revenues 
plan, 

The Appalachia program represents 
Federal-State cooperation in the finest 
sense of that term. The first great char- 
acteristic of this program is that it was 
devised by the Federal Government and 
the Governors of the States embraced by 
Appalachia, and was not dictated to the 
States by Washington. The second sig- 
nificant characteristic of the program is 
that, instead of authorizing a lot of 
boondoggle and the waste of Federal 
funds for monetary purposes, it contem- 
plates the making of permanent im- 
provements which will serve not only 
this generation but all future genera- 
tions in Appalachia. 

It devotes funds allotted to it to the 
building of permanent hospitals, to the 
building of permanent medical clinics, 
to the construction of highways, and to 
other programs of permanent value 
which will redound to the benefit of gen- 
erations of the people of these areas. 

We have a great many counties in my 
State included in Appalachia, and I have 
had ample opportunity to observe the 
worthwhileness of the work it is doing. 

For these reasons, I join the Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Tennessee, who also represent 
areas embraced within Appalachia, in 
their praise of the value of this great 
program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CURRENT DROP IN FARM 
PRICES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
fall some of us made a last minute ef- 
fort to block passage of the tragedy that 
is the present farm bill, a bill driven 
through the Congress by this admin- 
istration. 

At that time we were accused by cer- 
tain apologists for the executive branch 
of trying to prevent the passage of what 
they termed a farm bill which would aid 
the now precarious financial position of 
the American farmer. 


In that some of the returns resulting 
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from this bill are already in, let us now 
examine the assistance currently being 
given some of the farmers in my State 
of Missouri. 

A letter from Mr. F. M. Bell, farmer 
from Rich Hill, Mo., makes the point. 

On January 5, 1970, Mr. Bell sold 23,385 
pounds of live hogs on the St. Joseph, 
Mo., market for $5,234.26. One year later, 
on January 4, 1971, he sold 23,685 pounds 
of live hogs on the Kansas City market 
for $2,823.96. 

In other words, in a single year the 
price of live hogs dropped almost 50 per- 
cent. 

In that the value of the dollar dropped 
5.5 percent during the past 12 months, 
the reduction in Mr. Bell's return was 
actually greater than 50 percent. 

Today, the American consumer spends 
a smaller percentage of his disposable 
income for food than ever before; and 
this, in effect, “food bargain” in large 
measure results from the productive 
genius of the American farmer. 

In spite of this unprecedented effi- 
ciency, however, the people of American 
agriculture are in deepening financial 
trouble. They are suffering, rather than 
prospering, because of their own produc- 
tive capacity. 

Farm prices have risen very little in 
the last two decades; but the prices— 
the cost—of goods purchased by farm- 
ers—interest, taxes, farm wages—have 
increased by over 50 percent. 

No one can longer deny that the cost- 
price squeeze which robs the American 
farmer of any benefits he might expect 
to receive from his increased productiv- 
ity, cheats him of the opportunity to earn 
a just return on his investment, and the 
efforts of him and his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Bell be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1971. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: On Jan. 5, 1970, I had 23,385 
lbs. of live hogs on the St. Joseph market, 
which brought $5,234.26. On Jan. 4, 1971, I 
had 23,685 Ibs. of live hogs on the Kansas 
City market which brought $2,823.96. I am 
paying more taxes, labor, feed than last 
year. The price of pork at retail is not too 
much different from last year, or so I have 
been told. I heard the President speak last 
night, Jan. 4, saying things are getting bet- 
ter. At this rate of prosperity I will go broke! 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. Bett, Rich Hill, Mo. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later in the day this order was modi- 
fied to provide for the Senate to convene 
at 11:15 a.m. tomorrow.) 
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ORDER TO PERMIT THE TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
laying before the Senate of the pending 
business and the approval of the Journal, 
if there is no objection, there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business not exceeding 45 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, among 
the many fine editorials concerning our 
late friend and former colleague, Richard 
B. Russell, a splendid one appeared in 
the Twin City Sentinel of Winston- 
Salem, N.C., on January 23, 1971. It was 
written by an esteemed and highly re- 
spected editor and publisher, Mr. Wal- 
lace Carroll. With his fine perception as 
to our problems in self-government in 
our times and with his penetrating anal- 
ysis of the man and the type of leader- 
ship necessary in our system of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Carroll has made a real con- 
tribution by his comments on Senator 
Russell and his remarkable career. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In AN AGE THAT OFTEN CONFUSES CELEBRITY 
WITH STATURE, RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 
Was THAT RAREST OF CREATURES—A TRULY 
GREAT MAN 
They were almost a physical type, those 

tall, lean, hungry-looking southern boys who 

came out of the canebreak country, the small 
towns, the worn-out bottom land of the 

South to guide their stricken region toward 

a better future. 

There is an old picture of the late Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina, then 
serving as a young aide to Gov. Cole Blease. 
He is wearing a period collar and high- 
button shoes and a suit he must have pur- 
chased that morning in some crossroads jot- 
‘em-down store; but hovering above this 
uniform of the country bumpkin come to 
town was that stubborn mouth and the 
slightly mad eyes of a visionary—eyes that 
made the men around him seem dull and 
somehow irrelevant. 

And there is an even older picture of 
Walter George of Georgia, probably in his 
first celluloid collar, hiding a mind that was 
like the cutting edge of a trimmer saw be- 
hind a clumsy, self-consciously homely ex- 
terior; and you wondered if the men of his 
time knew whet demons of ambition pos- 
sessed and drove him, as they drove the 
others like him, all of the poor boys rising 
from the devastation and poverty and be- 
wilderment of a broken rural South to make 
their impress on the world beyond. 

But the prototype—and the best of them— 
was Richard Brevard Russell of Winder, 
Georgia. A political animal in the pure Aris- 
totelian sense, Sen. Russell entered the Geor- 
gia legislature at the age of 23, left it as 
Speaker of the Georgia House to run for gov- 
ernor 10 years later, and left that office to 
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become, through labor and dedication, the 
greatest American parliamentarian of his 
age and the equal of any who preceded him. 

More than the others, Richard Russell 
seemed to embody the spiritual loneliness— 
the sense of isolation—that marked his re- 
gion, A lifelong bachelor, he was never the 
gregarious, arm-squeezing southerner of 
popular legend. His most enduring charac- 
teristic was an integrity that one could al- 
most feel, and it was his armor as well. 
Former Sen. Wayne Morse, often Russell’s 
opponent on the floor, once said that the 
senior senator from Georgia was “the most 
virtuous of legislators.” It was a fitting 
compliment, for his pride of self, his honesty 
and integrity did add up to something very 
much like virtue. 

This did not mean he was made of cotton 
candy. Throughout the long civil-rights de- 
bate of the ‘Fifties and ‘Sixties, Russell was 
the most feared of senators. Armed with an 
incisive knowledge of procedural rules and 
precedent and custom, he used his 14 south- 
ern colleagues like a guerrilla army, watering 
down this civil-rights bill, killing that one 
outright, shelving another, altering the sub- 
stance of all of them. 

He was a segregationist, representing a 
people who knew nothing else, but here 
again there were contradictions. Never in 
floor debate or in private statement did he 
resort to the racist language that character- 
ized even liberal southerners like Olin John- 
ston; and no man on Capitol Hill did more to 
encourage and help implement the desegre- 
gation of the armed forces—a transition that 
Sen. Russell could have easily frustrated as 
ranking member and later, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

He was & great man. It is a term one cannot 
honestly apply more than a few times in a 
lifetime, but it can be applied to Richard 
Brevard Russell. It was a greatness buffeted 
by an age that demanded things of him he 
could not conscientiously give, even to be 
president. 

But the worth of this man was written so 
large that it endured the setbacks, the de- 
feats and the painful humiliations that were 
his due—surviving all of these things to 
give that lean, lanky Georgia boy in the cel- 
luloid collar an enduring place in our his- 
tory 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO FORMER 
SENATOR NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, one of our 
leading North Dakota newspapers, the 
Bismarck Tribune, recently published an 
editorial tribute to one of our former 
colleagues, Senator Gerald P. Nye. The 
occasion for the Tribune’s editorial was 
Senator Nye’s 78th birthday anniversary, 
as well as the 26th anniversary of his 
farewell speech to the U.S. Senate, which 
was given on December 19, 1944. 

The editorial very appropriately al- 
ludes to the foresight and wisdom of 
Senator Nye when in a number of 
speeches on the Senate floor he warned 
that the Soviet Union, an ally of ours 
at that time, could not be trusted. Sen- 
ator Nye was denounced in some circles 
for the position in which he so strongly 
believed. The events of history, however, 
have been very much in accord with 
what Senator Nye often stated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Bis- 
marck Tribune editorial of December 
31, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NYE HARKS BACK 26 YEARS 


In Washington, D.C., recently friends and 
long-time admirers gathered to honor a for- 
mer United States senator from North Da- 
kota whom many still regard as a prophet 
before his time, 

For Gerald P. Nye, the date, which was 
December 19, was an anniversary of double 
significance. 

It was his 78th birthday, which provided 
the occasion for the gathering of his fare- 
well speech to the United States Senate. 

Present in the Senate when he made that 
speech was former Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana, who was present again for the 
birthday party, as were a number of former 
Army and Navy Officers, veteran Washington 
correspondents, government big-wigs and 
others, Wheeler, along with Nye, Vandenberg 
of Michigan, LaFollette of Wisconsin, Norris 
of Nebraska, Shipstead of Minnesota, Borah 
of Idaho, and others, formed the antiwar 
block that opposed American involyement in 
World War II. 

Nye went to the United States Senate in 
November, 1925, appointed by then Gov. A. 
G. Sorlie to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Sen. Edwin F. Ladd. He was so “lib- 
eral” that the conservative Chicago Tribune 
used to label him (Rad-ND). But along came 
Franklin Roosevelt's effort to “pack” the 
United States Supreme Court and later to 
involve this country in the war being fought 
in Europe, Nye won the “conservative” tag. 
He was damned as an isolationist. 

And so, on Aug. 10, 1937, Nye stood on the 
Senate floor and called for a stop to export of 
American scrap iron to Japan. There is, he 
said, “the probability that one day we may 
receive this scrap back home here in the flesh 
and in the bodies of our men.” He was 
roundly condemned for such scare-monger- 
ing, of course, but what he said proved even- 
tually to be true. 

He made other predictions, but perhaps 
the most interesting was one he made in 
his valedictory Dec. 19, 1944, a month and 
a half after his defeat for re-election, 

First he said that the war in Europe had 
already cost America $200 billion and that 
before it was over it would cost us $100 bil- 
lion more. He was, of course far low in his 
estimate, “And where will the United States 
be when this comes to pass?” he asked, “Hold- 
ing the bag as usual. Our people will be 
staggering under a debt that may even go 
beyond the $300 billion mark.” Again he was 
moderate, since the permanent federal debt 
now approaches $380 billion. 

Then he warned that Russia, regarded by 
many in 1944 as a trusted ally that would 
work harmoniously with America to create 
a better world, could not be trusted. Within 
10 years, he said, “we shall be told that we 
must go into a European war to keep Russia 
from seizing control of the world.” 

It didn’t take that long for the Cold War 
to start, and so did fighting to save Greece 
from communism, followed by the Berlin 
airlift, the war in Korea and then the war 
in Vietnam, the enemy in each instance 
being supplied with arms and technology by 
that same Russia. 

Nye was denounced then, of course, as 
“irresponsible” and “reckless,” but today his 
words have the edge of prophecy. Had he been 
listened to some of the problems we face 
today might have been avoided. 


AMATEUR RADIO RIGHTS FOR 
RESIDENT ALIENS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
1964 Congress passed legislation which 
gave visitors from foreign lands the right 
to operate amateur radio equipment in 
the United States. Today, I will propose 
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extending the same privilege to Ameri- 
can immigrants. 

As many of the Members present will 
recall, the earlier law arose out of a bill 
which I had introduced, for myself and 
17 of my colleagues, to allow visitors 
from abroad to operate ham radios here 
if their home countries gave reciprocal 
rights to U.S. citizens. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to report 
that during the past 6 fiscal years, more 
than 1,700 alien radio operators have 
received authorizations pursuant to the 
reciprocal program. In fact, by fiscal year 
1970 the number of aliens receiving radio 
privileges had jumped to more than 500 
a year. 

However, after the inauguration of the 
new system, I was surprised to learn an 
important group of aliens had been ex- 
cluded from its benefits. While the law 
worked well for temporary visitors, it 
did nothing for permanent residents. 
This works a particular inequity in the 
case of immigrants who are so strongly 
attracted to the United States that they 
wish to become American citizens. 

Let me assure my colleagues there is 
nothing intentional about this. Frankly, 
it is the unfortunate result of a technical 
oversight. These prospective citizens have 
fallen into a wide legislative gap which, 
on one side, benefits temporary visitors, 
and on the other side, American citizens. 
Today I shall seek to close this gap by 
introducing legislation which will provide 
full amateur radio rights to American 
immigrants. 

Mr. President, the bill I propose is 
identical to S. 1466 which I had intro- 
duced in the 91st Congress. That measure 
passed the Senate in November of 1970 
and received a favorable nod from the 
Subcommittee on Communications of the 
House Commerce Committee a month 
later. But then the national rail strike 
and other emergency problems burst be- 
fore the committee and S. 1466 had to be 
set aside in the dying days of the 91st 
Congress. 

In order to revive the measure, I am 
reintroducing an identical bill today. It is 
my hope a good part of the momentum 
that swept the proposal along so far in 
the last Congress will continue into the 
current one. I am encouraged to think 
it will from the warm support the bill 
already has received from the many 
Senators who wish to cosponsor it. In 
fact, it is my great pleasure to announce 
that 29 Senators from 22 different States 
will join today as sponsors of the ama- 
teur radio bill. To my mind, this indi- 
cates an extensive nationwide interest in 
assisting our immigrant radio amateurs. 

Mr. President, it is right that this de- 
gree of interest exists. For the present 
law stands as an unfortunate legal bar- 
rier that denies many of our future citi- 
zens the full measure of trust and recog- 
nition to which they are entitled. 

The odd thing is that if an amateur 
radio hobbyist is merely visiting the 
United States on a tourist visa, he can 
operate an amateur radio station while 
he is here. But, once the same person de- 
cides to settle in this country, he becomes 
promptly disqualified from all right to 
enjoy his amateur radio pursuits. 

But this is not the only inequity pre- 
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sented. Unfortunately, there are other 
ways in which a double standard is ap- 
plied to our immigrants. For example, 
U.S. immigrants are subject to the pay- 
ment of American income tax. They also 
are subject to compulsory military serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. And, in fact, many permanent 
residents who serve in the military are 
required to use Government radio trans- 
mitters. 

So, we have the unusual situation 
where American immigrants are trusted 
enough to be admitted to our shores for 
permanent residence. They are required 
to pay U.S. taxes. They are inducted into 
the military. And, they are asked to oper- 
ate military radios as part of their duties. 
And yet the very same people are not al- 
lowed to operate an amateur radio sta- 
tion. 

This is downright discrimination, of 
course, and it is high time Congress took 
action to correct the matter. 

In short, the bill we introduce will 
achieve this purpose by authorizing the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
issue an amateur radio operators license 
to any resident alien who has declared 
his intent to become a U.S. citizen. While 
there are no precise statistics available, 
I would estimate this authority will bene- 
fit less than 500 persons each year. While 
their numbers are not large, I consider 
these persons to be deserving of our at- 
tention nevertheless, There are human 
needs and human interests at stake and 
this is always important. 

Mr. President, if we were to put our- 
selves in the position of American im- 
migrants, and consider that it was us 
who were faced with a change in our 
citizenship, we could imagine some of the 
practical and emotional concerns that 
would confront us. There is no reason to 
add to these, in the case of permanent 
residents, by refusing to allow amateur 
radio enthusiasts among them the right 
to operate their equipment for several 
years while they await American citizen- 
ship. 

There is no opposition to this measure. 
It is completely noncontroversial. It is 
equitable. It will improve our foreign 
relations image. And it is supported by 
a wide group of amateur radio clubs and 
organizations across the globe. 

In particular the American Radio 
Relay League and the International 
Amateur Radio Union have each en- 
dorsed the proposal, The ARRL repre- 
sents most of the 300,000 American ama- 
teur radio operators and the IARU is 
composed of national amateur radio 
societies from 55 other countries around 
the world. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to take prompt and favorable 
action on behalf of our immigrant radio 
amateurs. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, pe- 
riodically a small group of the Nation’s 
commentators, columnists, politicians, 
and others resurrect a collection of time- 
worn cliches, half-truths, and discredited 
statements in an effort to generate some 
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support for their never successful but 
never forgotten campaign to smear the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
distinguished Director, J. Edgar Hoover. 
Each renewed smear campaign generally 
results in some “new” approach to the 
“get-Hoover drive.” 

This year the popular method seems 
to be what one columnist has referred 
to as an “FBI-type” investigation during 
which Mr. Hoover’s trash has been 
searched, he has been followed and at- 
tempts have been made to eavesdrop on 
his conversations in public places. But 
once again the best efforts of these indi- 
viduals have revealed little more than 
the fact that Mr. Hoover takes a very 
strong stand against crime and all types 
of subversive activities and insists upon a 
very strict code of conduct for the men 
and women in the FBI. Thank God he 
does. 

And then there is always the point of 
Mr. Hoover’s age. His critics never fail to 
emphasize this as though the mere fact 
that he is 76 automatically should rele- 
gate him to the pages of history. 

I am sure I do not need to remind my 
fellow Senators that age alone is no cri- 
teria on which to judge a man. Some in- 
dividuals reach the age of reason and 
maturity at a very young age while 
others never seem to reach that plateau. 
Others are “over the hill” at a very early 


age while some of this Nation’s most 
prominent leaders in all fields of en- 
deavor have functioned with outstanding 
abilities into their seventies and eighties. 
Mr. Hoover, I think, is such man. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hoover certainly 
has far more supporters than detrac- 


tors. He is held in particular esteem in 
my State and as evidence of this I would 
like to include at this point in the Recorp 
two recent editorials from newspapers in 
Georgia. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Moultrie (Ga.) Observer, Jan. 5, 
1971] 


Tue Two MISUNDERSTOOD HOOVERS 


Historians within recent years have been 
delving deeper into the background and rec- 
ord of Herbert Hoover, during whose admin- 
istration the nation experienced its worst 
economic depression in US. history. The 
general conclusion has been that Hoover 
may have been the “most misunderstood 
man in American public life.” 

Hoover was maligned from coast to coast, 
and he was the butt of ridicule and hateful 
comments for more than 30 years. Yet he ap- 
parently was a wealthy mining engineer of 
great reputation and compassion for his fel- 
lowmen. He was, to quote many of the his- 
torians and economists, a victim of circum- 
stance in the midst of an economic ava- 
lanche which nobody could control until it 
hit bottom. 

Now it appears that certain forces have 
directed their guns on J, Edgar Hoover, who 
for almost 47 years has headed the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation—one of the greatest 
law investigative forces ever put together by 
civilized countries. 

There are those among us in America, and 
with support from anti-American links in 
other nations, who would now hold FBI Di- 
rector Hoover up to ridicule and public 
animosity. All sorts of stories and wild alle- 
gations are being made—a recognizable form 
of the whispering campaign to spread propa- 
ganda and falsehoods. 
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Attempts are also being made to link 
Hoover, a bachelor, with wealthy widows and 
others in secret love affairs. 

Certainly the man, being human, must 
have felt emotionally about women who 
“turned him on” during his lifetime. Hoover, 
like others, is bound to have made mistakes 
in judgment and in his zeal to preserve the 
democratic principles he is sure to have 
stepped on many toes—including those of 
powerful political personalities, 

Director Hoover celebrated his 76th birth- 
day a short time ago, and he will reach his 
47th anniversary as FBI chief in May. 

Could it be that by the time he retires 
from office he may be the second to be 
chronicled by history as a “misunderstood 
Hoover?” 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Jan. 12, 
1971] 


A US. BULWARK 


Despite the best record in history by the 
Nation’s top law enforcement agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the United 
States as it enters the new year faces grave 
threats from criminal and subversive ele- 
ments. 

Airplane hijackings continue with a total 
of 85 diversions of American aircraft since 
the start of 1963—last year bringing 18 such 
cases. The past year has brought 1 series of 
bombings—some accompanied by deaths— 
for which the Weatherman spin-off from the 
Students for a Democratic Society has 
claimed credit, or been charged. The Black 
Panther Party, which supports the com- 
munistic violence of aggressor nations, ad- 
vertises in its weekly paper a “how-to” 
book on revolution, using the slogan. “We 
have to draw pictures that will make people 
go out and kill pigs (police).” Viet Cong 
sympathizers under the control of commun- 
istic groups have planned an ultimatum 
to the U.S. government demanding total with- 
drawal from South Vietnam by May of this 
year, on threat of closing down Washing- 
ton—the methods for which one may easily 
surmise. Campus violence continues, with 
property alone from 12 arson cases, nine 
bombings and 23 assaults on ROTC facilities 
totaling $3.3 million. The Communist Party 
has formed a new front organization in 
which it hopes to enlist more American 
youth. 

Along with these more spectacular threats 
to American lives and safety, a steady climb 
in number of murders, robberies, rapes and 
other major crimes means that law-abiding 
citizens need the protection of law enforce- 
ment agencies as never before. 

In light of the critical danger to peace 
and security, Americans’ appreciation for 
their police should be deepened and 
strengthened. That appreciation shouid be 
especially marked for the FBI, which has 
just completed its finest year in tracking 
down violators of federal law, in training 
of other police and in making available na- 
tionwide a mass of data on criminals which 
is essential to local law enforcement. Some 
highlights: 

An all-time high of more than 32,000 
fugitives was located by the FBI, including 
about 2,700 sought at the request of state 
and local authorities after fleeing across 
state lines. 

FBI investigations resulted in conviction 
of 468 persons, with cases against about 
1,200 others in various stages of prosecu- 
tion. 

More than 30,500 cars, worth more than 
$52 million, were recovered and more than 
100 major automobile theft rings were in- 
vestigated. 

More than 5,000 miscellaneous civil rights 
cases were investigated, not including 943 
cases of alleged discrimination at places of 
accommodation and 358 cases involving dis- 
crimination in housing. 
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A computerized criminal history file was 
started in cooperation with state officials. 

FBI training officers helped in 9,300 police 
training schools, attended by more than 299,- 
000 police. 

FBI fingerprint records identified nearly 
40,000 fugitives, and more than 6.5 million 
new fingerprint cards were recovered for ñl- 
ing during the year. 

Recoveries of property and money, plus 
fines, resulted in a saving for the Nation of 
$1.60 for every dollar spent on FBI opera- 
tions. 

These are only the high points. When one 
delves into individual cases, the record of 
efficiency, courage and dedication to Ameri- 
ca’s people is one that is amazing. 

The FBI's annual report presents a rec- 
ord that merits thanks to the entire organi- 
zation, and especially to its director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, whose vision, ability and per- 
severance have made it what it is. 


ALABAMA CASUALTIES OF THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have 
placed in the Recorp the names of 1,069 
Alabama servicemen who were listed as 
casualties of the Vietnam war through 
September 30, 1970. In the period of 
October 1 through December 31, 1970, 
the Department of Defense has notified 
19 more Alabama families of the death 
of loved ones in the conflict in Vietnam, 
bringing the total number of casualties 
to 1,088. 

I wish to place the names of these 
heroic Alabamians in the permanent 
archives of the Nation, paying tribute to 
them, on behalf of the people of Alabama, 
for their heroism and patriotism. May 
the time not be distant when there will 
be no occasion for more of these tragic 

ts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the names and the 
next of kin of these 19 Alabamians. 

There being no objection, the list of 
casualties was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

List or CASUALTIES INCURRED By U.S. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
(From the State of Alabama in connec- 
tion with the conflict in Vietnam, Octo- 
ber 1, 1970, through December 31, 1970) 
ARMY 

ist Lt. Warren L. Lawson, husband of Mrs. 
Patricia A. Lawson, 2806 20th Street, West, 
Birmingham, 35208. 

Capt. Mark A. Babson, Jr., husband of 
Mrs, Joan L. Babson, Lot 25, Ideal Trailer 
Park, Ozark, 36360. 

Cpl. David E. Bryant, son of Mrs. Rebecca 
W. Brookings, 417 Mobile Street, Montgom- 
ery, 36104. 

Sp4. Lamar McLeod, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William W. Renfroe, Route 3, Box 80A, Union 
Springs, 36089. 

Sgt. Carter Parker, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Barbara J. Parker, 1015 Day Street Road, Apt. 
L, Montgomery, 36108. 


Sp5 Will D. Billings, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Billings, P.O. Box 98, Helena, 35080. 

Sgt. William R. Ellis, husband of Mrs. 
Mary C. Ellis, Route 2, Box 138, Brewton, 
36426. 

Sp4. Perry A. Mitchell, son of Mrs. Pear- 
lie M. Mitchell, 405 ist Avenue, Athens, 
35611. 

Sgt. Samuel L. Gantt, husband of Mrs. 
Meritha Gantt, 1627 Pauline Street, Mont- 
gomery, 36110. 

S. Sgt. James R. Howell, husband of Mrs. 
Shirley A. Howell, Sunlake Mobile Homes, 
Lot 3, Daleville, 36322. 
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Sp4. Sammie J. Long, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Long, Route 2, Box 83, Seale, 36875. 

Sgt. Clayton G. Craig, husband of Mrs. 
Francis K. Craig, c/o Mrs. Herbert Pugh, 
Route 1, Lester, 35647. 

WOl1 Avon N. Mallette, husband of Mrs. 
Lillian F. Mallette, 2618 B. Kittyhawk Ave- 
nue, Mobile, 36606. 

Pvt. Roy Anderson, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Sheila C. Anderson, 1223 2nd Court, West, 
Birmingham, 35208. 

Pyt. Ervin J. Murrell, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hustell Murrell, 13 6th Avenue, West, Bir- 
mingham, 35204. 

AIR FORCE 

Capt. Robert W. Brunson, husband of Mrs, 
Beverly A. Brunson, 3122B Napoleon Court, 
Birmingham, 35243. 

Capt. John L, Stallings, husband of Mrs. 
Judy E. Stallings, 830 O’Connor Drive, Tus- 
caloosa, 35401. 

MARINE CORPS 

Cpl. William E. Berryman, husband of Mrs. 
William E. Berryman, Route 2, Leighton, 
35646. 

1st Lt. John I. Lassitter, husband of Mrs. 
John I. Lassitter, 614 Thornton Avenue, 
Prichard, 36610. 


ADDRESS BY SENIOR U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
great aching needs of America go much 
deeper than any of the partisan divisions 
in our politics. 

In part, this is because we all feel the 
pain of unsolved problems, When you are 
robbed on the street, when what you buy 
is so often shoddy, when the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and the food 
we eat are poisonous, when transport- 
ing yourself to work every morning is a 
torment, it just does not matter whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican. 

And it does not matter either to the 
American voter. Whenever government 
stands by while the needs go unmet, the 
people in every State and region are 
marking their ballots on performance 
rather than party tradition. 

All public officials are very much in 
the same battered boat. 

In recognition of that fact, I recom- 
mend to Congress a wise speech recently 
given by Luther W. Youngdahl, a former 
Republican Governor of Minnesota and 
now senior U.S. district judge during the 
inaugural of Governor Anderson of 
Minnesota. 

Judge Youngdahl reminds us that the 
time has come to work together if any- 
thing in government is going to work at 
all. His advice should be heeded in public 
service at every level from counties and 
towns to the House and Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that former 
Governor Youngdahl’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

ADDRESS BY LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 

It is good to be home. It is good to be 
back here in Minnesota and breathe in the 
zestful air that quickens your step and in- 
spires action, To state that it is an inspira- 
tion to address this distinguished group of 
Minnesotans would indeed be an understate- 
ment. For me this is also an occasion which 
brings recollection of a time when I, too, had 
to make many hard decisions, develop the 
specifics of my program and chart a course 
which would assure progress for my con- 
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stituents. No sweet words, no crocodile tears, 
no quackery could help me escape what the 
law decreed I should do and Governor An- 
derson I, as a judge, cannot tide you over 
these difficult days with any kind of writ, 
order or release. 

In this regard you are not unlike the 
soldier who recently called on the clerk for 
& marriage license. He had come home on a 
month's leave to get married and believing 
he had plenty of time had put off obtaining 
this most essential bit of paper. He had been 
home only a few days when one Friday 
morning he received a telegram telling him 
to report to his unit the following Monday. 
He and his bride to be decided then upon 
immediate marriage which brought him to 
the clerk. As the marriage license was handed 
to the bridegroom, the clerk told him it 
could not be used for three days as that was 
the waiting period prescribed by law. The 
soldier and his bride protested, asked if 
there was not some way this could be avoided, 
looked at each other sadly, whispered and 
remonstrated further with the clerk. The 
clerk again said he knew of no alternative 
but there was a kind judge down the hall 
who might be able to help. But the judge 
after thumbing through a few books, said 
there was no possible way to arrange a valid 
marriage until the following Monday. The 
soldier thought a moment and then he said: 
“Judge, try to think of a few words that will 
tide us over the week-end.” 

And there are no words of mine, Governor, 
that can tide you over this day of decision, 
It involves for you, as it did for all of us past 
Governors, the necessity of drawing up a list 
of priorities for this state and indirectly for 
the nation, In your task, Governor Ander- 
son, you have made a most auspicious start. 
The delightful dinner at the Ramsey House, 
which you so thoughtfully arranged in honor 
of the past Governors, set a new precedent 
for unity and augurs well for the success of 
your administration. 

Coming here for this reunion of old friends 
has caused me to reflect on the differences 
and similarities from the days—almost 20 
years ago—when I had the honor of serving 
as Governor of this great State. 

Of course, there were obvious differences: 
We did not have women’s lib, diet soft drinks, 
or electric toothbrushes for one thing: on 
the other hand, the threads of continuity 
are striking. 

Let me read a few brief passages from my 
inaugural address to the legislature delivered 
January 3, 1951. The speech opened with the 
words, “the world is in turmoil and crisis.” 
Nothing new there. It then went on to note 
that, “the spiral of inflation and the zoom- 
ing costs of our military establishment re- 
duce the value of the dollar and limit the 
sources of revenue for the operation of state 
government.” Sound familiar? and should 
there not be continuity in the problem areas 
outlined in my January 3, 1951 inaugural 
message such as: 

1. Mental and public health. 

2. Education. 

8. Youth conservation and conservation 
of natural resources (the label has changed 
here, we now refer to this as the “environ- 
ment issue’’). 

4. Human relations. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Crime and law enforcement (surprised 
to hear that one? Much as some would have 
us believe that crime appeared for the first 
time in 1970, it was with us as a significant 
problem 20 years ago too). 

As I sit on the bench in Washington I fre- 
quently ask myself whether our whole system 
of criminal justice is on the brink of a break- 
down. Can we make the adversary system 
work and yet preserve our hard won pro- 
cedural safeguards, the right to be secure in 
our homes against unreasonable searchers 
and seizures; the right to a fair and speedy 
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trial and so on. Now, in many cases in the 
large cities of our nation it takes two years 
to obtain a jury trial in a sharply contested 
case. 
However, there is one phase of law en- 
forcement, Mr. Governor, that will not be a 
matter of your concern and that is the slot- 
machine racket. With the passage of the 
anti-slot-machine bill in the first legislative 
term of my three administrations the racket 
was driven out of our state and it hasn't 
returned because the people like it the way 
it is and wouldn’t permit its return. And I 
might add that I had bipartisan support for 
this legislation, including the moral support 
I received from the distinguished former Vice 
President and now United States Senator 
Hubert Humphrey who, I might add, simul- 
taneously drove out the rackets in Minneapo- 
lis when he was mayor, at the time I was 
Governor. And it might also be said that 
some States are still struggling with this 
problem. As a matter of fact just recently it 
came to light that the slot-machine racket 
had become involved in our Armed Forces, 

Moreover, let me make it crystal clear that 
when I mention law enforcement I am not 
talking about the “law and order’ concept 
of certain individuals—lay people and po- 
litical leaders alike—who hold to the sim- 
plistic concept that we can solve the crime 
problem merely by getting speedier trials, as 
important as that is, and by putting people 
away in penal institutions without providing 
the resources in those institutions to re- 
habilitate the inmates and more importantly 
failing to give leadership to the elimination 
of the causes of crime such as the ghettos, 
slums, poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, 
discrimination and prejudice and other 
causes, Obviously we cannot condone lawless- 
ness and violence. It must be vigorously dealt 
with by law enforcement officials and courts 
alike, but if we do not provide leadership in 
attempting to change our penal institutions, 
being graduate schools for recidivists and to 
eliminate the causes or crime, this whole 
issue of crime will be a vicious circle. 

The fact that these problems are still with 
us does not mean we have not made progress. 
We have. But it does mean that we have not 
progressed fast enough. 

I believe that faster progress will be made 


(1) Political leaders spend less time fight- 
ing partisan battles among themselves; and 

(2) If these leaders get together and in- 
volve their constituents in the solutions; and 

(3) If the citizens themselves become in- 
volved in the solutions of these problems, 

Now I do not mean to imply that partisan- 
ship does not have its place, it does. The 
two party system plays a crucial role in 
making our system work. We fought hard 
election campaigns in my day, and judg- 
ing by your recent campaign, Minnesotans 
are still fighters. Yet when the election 
battles are over the big problems are too 
great for any one political leader or any one 
political party. And, that to get things ac- 
complished both parties must put politics 
aside and work together. 

To involve the people in the solutions of 
their problems is not easy, of course. Sure 
it takes more time, and is more frustrating, 
to sound out the views of citizens across the 
State or Nation, and to attempt to educate 
them as to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each alternative approach to a 
special problem. 

It is much easier for the “experts” to get 
together and decide just what life style 
everyone else should adopt. But taking the 
easy way out is both undemocratic and, in 
my opinion, counterproductive. People who 
are “told” some program is best for them 
will be indifferent or antagonistic to the pro- 
gram from the start. People who are brought 
in on the planning stage and who help to 
formulate a program they believe in will 
fight for it and will make it work. The con- 
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cept or what is now called “participatory 
democracy” is both good government and 
good politics. Not only must the political 
leaders seek to get people involved in help- 
ing to produce good government but the 
people themselves must be willing to give 
of their time and efforts to become involved. 
As a member of the National Crime Com- 
mission, as well as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Joint Correctional Man- 
power Commission set up to study the State 
and Federal penal institutions, I can speak 
advisedly how frustrated the members of 
these two commissions felt at the apathy 
and indifference of people generally in gov- 
ernmental problems. One of the main thrusts 
of the two reports from these commissions 
was the necessity of more people becoming 
actively involved in helping to construc- 
tively resolve the issues for the betterment 
of all the people. 

Now, as always, the essential ingredient 
in. effective, vital democracy is one thing 
alone, individual willingness to shoulder re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of government. 
Lose that and we are doomed to crumble and 
deteriorate from within. The saving of our 
way of life is not a job delegated solely to 
a group of young men and women fighting 
and dying in Vietnam or in other parts of 
the world. It is a job delegated to every 
citizen. 

Too many citizens are afflicted with the 
disease of spectatoritis—sitting in the grand- 
stand and knowing just what play ought to 
be called—finding fault—making scapegoats. 

People have come to associate odious mo- 
tives and practices with politics. Politics is 
the art of making government work. It is the 
machinery by which society makes its moral 
decisions. The story is told of the sage and 
the cynic. The cynic came to the wise old 
man with his fists closed and asked, “What 
have I got in my hands?” The wise man re- 
sponded, “A bird.” The cynic then asked, “Is 
it dead or alive?” Thinking surely he would 
trap the old man, for if the sage responded 
“alive”, the cynic would crush the bird to 
death in his hands, and if he responded, 
“dead” the cynic would open his hands and 
allow the bird to fly away, proving in any 
event that the wise man was wrong; but the 
sage responded, “Just as you will my son, 
just as you will.” And so as I have so many 
times told our good people of Minnesota we 
get just as bad government as we are willing 
to stand for and just as good government as 
we are willing to fight for. 

In approaching the problems of today you 
start with a great advantage that we did 
not have 20 years ago, People in 1971 gen- 
erally agree that pollution, poverty, bigotry 
and discrimination, and the delivery of rea- 
sonably priced health care, are problems that 
government, both State and Federal, has a 
significant role to play !n solving them. 
Twenty years ago many people disagreed that 
these were even areas for concern, let alone 
areas of governmental responsibility. So, we 
have come a long way. 

Today, when a Republican administration 
is proposing a family assistance plan calling 
for a guaranteed minimum income and when 
the Democrats are calling for revenue shar- 
ing with the States and decentralization of 
government, we are not all that far apart. 

The opportunity is here: 

To rise above partisan politics, 

To be candid with the public about what 
we can and cannot deliver, 

To take the people back into our confi- 
dence and to work with them in meeting the 
problems of the day. 

However, as John Gardner recently has 
written: 

“If Americans continue in their present 
path, their epitaph might well be that they 
were a potentially great people—a marvel- 
ously dynamic people—who forgot their ob- 
ligations to one another.” 
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Paradoxically enough, after we have made 
great progress in many fields of public in- 
terest, yet there is growing concern and anxi- 
ety that we may be unable to cope with 
many of our problems. 

Obviously we can't do everything at once. 
But as a man I admired, Harry S. Truman, 
once said, “in periods where there is no 
leadership, society stands still.” And for a 
person to lead he must make decisions as 
to the opportunities he will seize and the 
issues to be given precedence. 

What, for instance, shall we do about pol- 
lution of our environment? It is an easy 
question to ask, to be sure, but how do we 
go about preserving and protecting the air 
we breathe, the water we drink, and pre- 
serve the beauty and inspiration of the 
woods, the fields, and the streams of this 
state we all love? Take another example of 
our concern. Is there any practical answer to 
meeting the challenges of the poverty strick- 
en, the unemployed, the illiterate, how to 
house decently the underprivileged and dis- 
advantaged of our great cities and the prob- 
lem of striking down bigotry and prejudice 
that exist among our people? 

And what are we to do about drug abuse 
among young adults that in the past five 
years has increased at a geometric rate? 
Think of it, in Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, 60% of all crime is drug 
related. Where does this problem belong on 
our priority listing? Control of drug abuse 
is closely allied to what we broadly call edu- 
cation and training of our children and 
youth. How do we give body and substance 
for the goals we have set for our schools? 
We want enlightened learning opportunities 
provided the poor, as well as the rich, the 
black as well as the white, but where do 
we get the funds, the resources? 

I was about to go on and direct your 
thoughts to other disturbing aspects of our 
era—inflation, taxation, revenue sharing, full 
employment, health care, transportation, 
population control, consumers protection, 
and a dozen other items we should consider 
in our priority list when it occurred to me to 
slow down cataloguing all these problems. 

We want this meeting to be a happy oc- 
casion and not one blinded by fear that this 
is to be the winter of discontent or that our 
new governor will take to the woods. 

Let’s not look to our anxieties and fears 
as insoluble. Surely we can do a great deal 
about each of these if everyone of us will be- 
come involved, concerned, and identify con- 
structive courses of action which we in- 
dividually can forward. At least we can co- 
operate without giving up our right to dis- 
sent or needle our institutions. We can de- 
velop new means and new dimensions for 
eitizen action without invading the office 
of so affable a man as heads this table. Our 
agenda for the next four years for Minnesota 
is not a program of action for one party, one 
group, one age. It is an agenda for all Min- 
nesotans, all Americans, all our citizens, 
all our citizens, whether young or old, black 
or white, city dweller or farmer. 

Obviously these items are on our list. These 
challenges to our times, demand a sustained 
and undeviating effort. They do not yield to 
quick and simplistic measures. Continuity of 
effort and drive are the watchwords. It really 
goes without saying that a long range pro- 
gram of attacking most of the probiems I 
have enumerated are necessary. 

Once we agree upon our goals we have no 
use for the short winded, the dropouts, the 
defeatists. The first step on the long, hard 
journey we agree upon is commitment, moral 
commitment, steadfast dedication. To be 
sure, these must be buttressed by resources 
and action, but these will surely come if our 
objective is clear and our strategy sound. We 
can begin now because we will need all our 
wisdom, all our imagination, all our strength 
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to win the struggle to place man in com- 
mand of and not subservient to the wondrous 
technology he has created. As Governor An- 
derson said, with such relevance in his ex- 
cellent inaugural message this morning, our 
task is to inaugurate an age in which our will 
is equal to our hopes. 

I feel sure, Governor Anderson, that you 
will have the cooperation of the citizens of 
our State regardless of party affiliation in 
your efforts to build a better State, a State 
noted not for its complacency but for its 
stubborn adherence to the fulfillment of Its 
destiny, Perhaps all we seek will not be 
achieved but we will get satisfaction and re- 
ward for having tried. The great Federal 
Judge Learned Hand put it this way: 

“Man is a projector, a designer, a builder, 
a craftsman. His regard is not so much in the 
work as in its making; not so much in the 
prize as in the race. We may win when we 
lose, if we have done what we can; for by so 
doing we have made real at least some part 
of that finished product in whose fabrication 
we are most concerned—ourselves.” 

We Minnesotans have for many years set a 
high standard for the rest of the country and 
I am confident that working together we can 
show the Nation how to make this great 
democracy work. I am sure also that these 
distinguished citizens who have served our 
State as Chief Executive would want me to 
express to you, Mr. Governor, in their behalf, 
their best wishes for your continued good 
health and for a successful administration, as 
Governor of our beloved North Star State. 


TENNESSEE'S 1-MINUTE MESSAGE 
TO THE NORTH VIETNAMESE AND 
VIETCONG 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, tonight a 
special announcement will be made by 
Mrs. Wayne Fullam, Tennessee coordi- 
nator for the National League of Fami- 
lies of American Prisoners and Missing 
in Southeast Asia. Speaking from Jack- 
son, Tenn., at the opening of POW-MIA 
of Tennessee offices, Mrs. Fullam will 
give details of “Tennessee’s 1-Minute 
Message to Communist Vietnam.” 

This project, to be undertaken by a 
volunteer group of POW-MIA families 
and other concerned Tennesseeans, will 
aim at alerting the 4 million people in 
Tennessee and as many Americans from 
other States as possible of a 1-minute 
pause from daily activity on Good Fri- 
day, April 9, 1971. This 1-minute pause 
will be a massive message to the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong to abide by 
the terms of the Geneva Convention on 
prisoners of war and to provide the fam- 
ilies of missing and captured servicemen 
with information about their loved ones. 

Mr. President, this project has great 
potential for making a substantial im- 
pact upon the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong as well as for arousing the con- 
science of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. This is the type 
of broad-based, grassroots effort to 
which the Communists do pay attention 
and which refutes their callous proposi- 
tion that Americans do not care about 
“a mere 1,500” of their fellow citizens. 

I take this opportunity to wish the 
sponsors and organizers of Tennessee’s 
1-minute message success in their en- 
deavor and to encourage Americans ev- 
erywhere to support similar efforts on 
behalf of our POW’s and MIA’s. 
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U.S. INTELLIGENCE WORK BEHIND 
ENEMY LINES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, our 
country has had many great men 
throughout our history who have engaged 
in intelligence work behind enemy lines. 
Beginning with Nathan Hale in the 
American Revolution, this practice has 
continued in every war from that date to 
this. We had such soldiers on both sides 
in the Civil War. We had such soldiers in 
the Spanish American War and in World 
Wars I and II. 

These gallant men have gone behind 
enemy lines in civilian garb at great 
personal risk for they knew full well that 
their presence in civilian garb was clear 
and irrefutable evidence of their status 
as a spy. They knew full well that if 
found out, they were subject to instant 
execution. Their purpose was to fool the 
enemy as to their origins and their al- 
legiance and to work surreptitiously to 
our Nation’s advantage. 

But today, Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned. In recent days, we have seen on 
our television screens American military 
forces in civilian garb operating in areas 
where no American soldiers are pre- 
sumed to operate, and I am moved to 
ask why. 

In the past, such operations have al- 
ways been for the purpose of fooling the 
enemy—the opposing forces. Now, I 
do not think anyone will try to convince 
me that American soldiers operating in 
civilian garb in Cambodia are so operat- 
ing in an effort to fool the North Viet- 
namese or Vietcong troops. 

Painfully, I must presume that our 
servicemen are so clad in an effort to de- 
ceive us. Does this mean that we are now 
the enemy? Are we to believe that the 
Department of Defense has now declared 
war on the people of the United States? 
I certainly hope not, but I do think they 
owe us an immediate explanation, and I 
call for such an explanation. 


U.S. CONCERN FOR POW’S AND 
MIA’S 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, recently 
Richard G. Capen, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for Legislative Affairs, 
spoke to a joint session of the Washing- 
ton State Legislature and discussed the 
historical perspectives and present reali- 
ties of U.S. efforts on behalf of American 
servicemen who are prisoners and miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia. 

The plight of these men, as well as the 
anguish of their families and loved ones 
here at home, have increasingly become 
the subject of national attention and 
concern. This heightened awareness has 
spread to every corner of the country and 
throughout the world chiefly as a result 
of volunteer efforts and the resolve of our 
Government—especially by officials in 
the Department of Defense—that our 
captured and missing men will not be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Capen has been closely involved 
with all phases of our efforts to obtain 
information, release, and better treat- 
ment for POW’s and MIA’s, and he 
speaks with a clear understanding of the 
overall situation. It is important to em- 
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phasize one critical point made by Mr. 
Capen, and it is that these prisoners and 
missing men are not all in North Viet- 
nam. Indeed approximately one half are 
Army and Marine ground troops and air 
crewmen missing and captured in South 
Vietnam. The mistaken impression—one 
shared by some high public officials as 
well as the general public—is that the 
North Vietnamese are the only enemy in- 
volved in these breaches of international 
law. But the Vietcong and Pathet Lao are 
equally at fault and should be condemned 
with the same force. 

Mr. Capen’s remarks express the 
heartfelt concern of all Americans. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress By Mr. RICHARD G. CaPEN, JR. 

It is a privilege for me to have the honor 
today of addressing this important joint 
session of the Washington State Legisla- 
ture. Your desire to unite in expressing con- 
cern for American prisoners of war and miss- 
ing in action servicemen is greatly appre- 
ciated by those who are working relentlessly 
to resolve the prisoner problem. 

We commend you for your dedication to 
our efforts in the Defense Department to as- 
sure humane treatment of prisoners of war 
and the identification of all those who are 
missing in action. 

Your support means more than you will 
ever know to the wives, children, and parents 
who have lived so long not knowing whether 
their loved ones are dead or alive. I know, 
because I have met personally in cities across 
the country with more than 2,500 of these 
brave American relatives. There are more 
than 125 relatives living right here in the 
State of Washington. 

The Nixon Administration has made it ab- 
solutely clear that our goal is to restore peace 
in Southeast Asia. Time and time again the 
President has reaffirmed his willingness to 
seek an early end to the war through 
negotiation. 

Regretfully, there has been no progress in 
the Paris peace talks. Realizing this possi- 
bility in early 1969, the Nixon Administration 
moved forward with a viable alternative: 
Vietnamization. Through the Vietnamization 
program significant progress has been made 
in turning the combat responsibility over 
to the South Vietnamese. By this Spring, the 
South Vietnamese forces will have the capa- 
bility of assuming virtually all of the combat 
role in their country. 

As a result, the President has set six tar- 
gets for American troop withdrawals. To date, 
five targets have been reached ahead of sched- 
ule and the sixth will be met or beat by 
May ist. At that time the authorized troop 
ceiling of U.S. forces will have been reduced 
by more than 260,000 Americans. 

Through the President's forthright peace 
initiatives and, alternatively, his successful 
efforts in bringing American troops home 
from Southeast Asia, I believe he has con- 
vinced scores of other nations—friendly and 
critical alike—that the United States does 
intend to withdraw American forces from 
South Vietnam. 

As other countries understand our desire 
to end the war, they also fully recognize our 
nation’s determination to seek the humane 
treatment of American prisoners of war, an 
official accounting for those who are miss- 
ing, and importantly the immediate release 
of all prisoners of war. In short, we are prov- 
ing to others our desire to restore peace, 
thereby gaining significant support for the 
humane treatment of war prisoners, Other 
nations have become ‘ncreasingly intolerant 
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of the enemy’s cruel handling of the pris- 
oner question. 

Prior to 1969, very little has been said 
publicly about these captured and missing 
men. Their families had been advised to re- 
main in the background. There was very 
little public comment by responsible officials. 

The government’s position was that quiet, 
low key diplomatic efforts were more likely 
to achieve results than public discussion of 
the problem. Regretfully, this approach 
brought no significant progress. 

As a result of a thorough review of POW 
policy directed by Secretary Laird, change in 
basic policy with regard to prisoners and 
missing men was approved. We believed that 
these men should no longer go virtually un- 
noticed and unremembered. 

This was particularly critical when real- 
izing that, in early 1969 some of the men 
had been listed as prisoners or missing for 
nearly five years. The vast majority, of 
course, were lost prior to November 1, 1968 
when the extensive bombing of North Viet- 
nam was being carried out. 

It has been hoped that the new approach 
undertaken by President Nixon would fo- 
cus public attention here and abroad on the 
callous and inhuman attitude of Hanoi and 
its Communist apparatus in Sotuheast Asia. 

In a series of agreements stretching back 
for more than 100 years, civilized nations 
have generally agreed to abide by a code of 
conduct that prohibits the barbarous treat- 
ment of war captives. 

The most current formulation of this code 
is contained in the Geneva Convention Rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War. 

This standard requires prompt identifica- 
tion and reporting prisoners of war when 
they are captured. It requires the impartial 
inspection of prisoner of war facilities. Fur- 
thermore, it states that there should be an 
immediate release of seriously sick and 
wounded prisoners; und finally, it provides 
that prisoners and their families should be 
allowed to correspond freely and regularly. 

The enemy has not made even the slight- 
est pretense toward compliance with the 
humanitarian requirements of the Geneva 
Code. There never has been a complete and 
official list of known prisoners. There never 
has been an impatrial inspection of any 
North Vietnamese, Viet Cong or Pathet Leo 
prisoner camp. Only one seriously sick or in- 
jured prisoner has ever been released, yet we 
know many of our men were injured at the 
time of their capture. 

Mail flow, while showing some improve- 
ment in recent months, has been severely 
restricted and carefully censored. Of the 80 
men known to be prisoners in South Viet- 
nam and Laos only one has ever been allowed 
to write a letter. 

Although the other side has announced 
that families may send small packages to 
prisoners every other month, there is evi- 
dence that certain items are removed. 

In recent months a number of incomplete 
lists of men reported to be held in North 
Vietnam has been released to the public. 
Tragically, those lists have indicated that 
some men apparently have died in captivity. 
Even then the enemy has refused to provide 
essential information about the circum- 
stances of death. What possible reason could 
the enemy have for refusing to identify men 
who died three or four years ago. 

Our negotiators in Paris and diplomatic 
representatives around the world have done 
much to see that the plight of American 
prisoners of war and our country’s concern 
for their welfare are understood. Colonel 
Frank Borman was sent by the President to 
14 capitals to present the facts to the leaders 
of other nations and to encourage parallel 
efforts on their part toward easing the plight 
of the prisoners and their loved ones. 

President Nixon has made a comprehen- 
sive peace proposal, including the immedi- 
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ate exchange of all prisoners. This offer, 
made in October, would result in the release 
to the other side of ten times as many men 
as would be returned to the U.S. and to our 
allies. 

Unhappily, the response of the enemy to 
this generous offer has been negative, despite 
the fact that the prisoner of war question 
has been brought up in Paris every single 
week since March of last year. 

In contrast to the enemy’s continued re- 
fusals, the South Vietnamese have abided 
by the Geneva Convention. Today, the Re- 
public of Vietnam holds some 38,000 North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong prisoners. I have 
visited one of these camps and can attest 
to the humane treatment of these POW’s, a 
fact verified regularly by ICRC inspection 
teams 


The South Vietnamese, as seen only this 
past weekend, have repeatedly moved for- 
ward to release sick and injured prisoners. To 
date, some 200 have been returned despite 
numerous Obstacles set up by the other side. 
Just this week the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment proposed the immediate release of dis- 
abled prisoners on all sides. 

It is urgent that all POW’s be released. 
Time is running out for these men and their 
families have suffered far too long. 

For that reason, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense approved last November 
the raid of a prisoner of war camp at Son 
Tay, deep in enemy territory. We have no 
regrets for having proceeding with the rescue 
effort despite the fact that there were no 
prisoners in the camp at the time of the 
raid. 

We believe we owe it to our men and to 
their families to attempt such rescue oper- 
ations even recognizing the risks involved. 

We will continue to consider all attempts to 
resolve the prisoner of war problem includ- 
ing further possible rescue attempts. The 
later option becomes increasingly important 
as we continue to receive information that 
Americans apparently are dying in enemy 
prison camps. 

Furthermore, the passage of time bears 
down on the problem. Let me cite a few 
statistics. 

Today, there are 1,550 men who are listed 
as prisoners of war or missing in action. 
About one half are Army and Marine ground 
forces and air crewmen who are missing or 
captured in South Vietnam or Laos. The re- 
mainder are Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps airmen whose planes were shot down 
over North Vietnam during the extensive 
bombing raids three and four years ago. 

Some of these men have been held prisoner 
by the enemy for more than six years. One 
man, believed to be a prisoner in South 
Vietnam, will pass in March his seventh year 
of captivity. 

More than 300 of these brave Americans 
have been captured or missing longer than 
any U.S. serviceman was held prisoner dur- 
ing all of World War II. 

It is not difficult to understand the severe 
emotional distress that results to the wives 
and children who have lived with uncertainty 
for so many years. Many children are now 
four and five years old and have never seen 
their fathers. At least four wives of these 
men have suffered accidental deaths and a 
number of others are seriously ill and even 
terminally ill. 

In the past 20 months more than 300 wives 
and children have knocked on embassy doors 
in various parts of the world in a futile 
search for information on their loved ones. 
Some 100 relatives have had face-to-face 
meetings with North Vietnamese officials at 
Paris and in other foreign capitals, 

Some have been subjected to a heavy bar- 
rage of enemy propaganda, and to a series of 
false promises. How tragic it has been that the 
enemy has chosen to exploit these relatives. 

The plight of these families has reached 
the hearts of millions of Americans who have 
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participated in letter writing campaigns and 
major civic efforts to express their commit- 
ment to the cause of justice for American 
prisoners of war. 

This concern shown by so many people 
has been deeply gratifying and it has had 
some effect. Letters now flow more freely 
between prisoners in North Vietnam and 
their families. More packages from home are 
getting through to the prison camps, and 
Hanoi recently has sought to convince a very 
skeptical world that American prisoners are 
receiving proper treatment. 

Even those nations and individuals sym- 
pathetic to the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment have exhibited little patience for the 
enemy’s cruel and inhuman treatment of 
our men and their families. These war 
critics have been hard pressed to justify the 
enemy’s handling of American prisoners. 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross has voted, without dissent, a resolu- 
tion supporting humane treatment of war 
prisoners. The United Nations has approved 
another resolution calling for humanitarian 
treatment of prisoners of war. In addition, 
the Congress of the United States has de- 
voted considerable attention to the prisoner 
subject, passing a number of resolutions and 
holding an unprecedented joint session to 
hear a report by Colonel Frank Borman on 
his global trip as Special Emissary of the 
President on behalf of the prisoners of war. 

We have had continued support from the 
various news media through newspaper edi- 
torials, magazine feature stories, and tele- 
vision news coverage. 

One should not be deceived when view- 
ing the limited number of highly controlled 
and censored interviews which Hanoi re- 
leased during the Christmas season. They 
included only a brief glimpse of a very small 
number of men. 

The interviews were carefully controlled. 
Only those who outwardly appeared healthy 
were shown, and only four questions were 
permitted. The questions had to be sub- 
mitted in advance. Even then, the North 
Vietnamese found it necessary to censor 
some of the comments made by the prison- 
ers. 

The comments made were limited to super- 
ficial, broad generalities which really did not 
address the problem. There was no news 
about any of the other prisoners. In fact, 
those shown were among the small number 
who have been paraded before cameras from 
time to time. 

The films themselves are a violation of 
the Convention which prohibits the exploita- 
tion of prisoners of war for propaganda pur- 
poses and exposing them to public curiosity. 

The public support which you have shown 
today and which we have seen for so many 
months has served as strong encouragement 
and hope to the thousands of wives, parents 
and children; but their tragedy endures with 
little response by the enemy. 

If the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
are truly providing humanitarian treatment 
for our men, why should they believe it nec- 
essary to release carefully controlled prisoner 
films? Why should they be afraid to permit 
ICRC inspection tems into the camps? Why 
should they continue to claim humane treat- 
ment when we know that men have been 
held in isolation for prolonged periods; when 
we know of instances where broken bones 
have been rebroken, where fingernails have 
been removed, where medical attention 
has been denied, and where proper diets 
have been ignored. 

Communist authorities have referred to 
our prisoners of wat and missing men as 
“just 1,550 men.” They can’t understand how 
we in America can be so concerned about 
“Just 1,550 men.” 

What they forget is that our American 
way of life is founded on the vale, dignity 
and freedom of every single human life. Our 
nation has a long history of voluntary ef- 
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forts to defend the right to freedom. Millions 
of Americans have served their country 
around the world for this cause. 

Thousands of Americans have served their 
country in Southeast Asia. Many have risked 
their lives. Many volunteered for duty know- 
ing that they risked capture. 

Today, we are here to defend helpless 
Americans whc have made those sacrifices 
and who, as a result, are prisoners of war and 
missing in action. 

Despite the physical hardship, the mental 
and emotional suffering, the long, long sep- 
aration from loved ones, and the seemingly 
hopelessness of their situation, those Ameri- 
cans who have been released or escaped tell 
us that they never gave up hope. They have 
survived through a strong faith in God, an 
unending dedication to their country, and a 
devoted love of family. They have proven 
their faith in America. Have we proven our 
faith in them? 

We in the Defense Department are deeply 
indebted to these servicemen for their dedi- 
cation and sacrifice. We insist that every- 
thing possible be done to assure the proper 
treatment of our men in captivity, to obtain 
their eventual release, and while they are 
gone, to give every possible assistance to 
their wives, children and parents. 

We appreciate your concern as expressed in 
this session today and hope you will join 
with us in our determination to resolve the 
plight of these men whose courage we so 
deeply admire and whose sacrifice we 80 
greatly respect. 

These men have served our country well. 
Their families have suffered long, but I can 
assure you that these brave men will not 
be forgotten. 


EARTH WEEK 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Earth 
Day last April was a nationwide success, 
dramatizing the environmental concern 
of the millions of Americans from grade 
school students to elderly citizens who 
participated. 

Without a doubt, Earth Day marked a 
turning point in the environmental 
awareness of the whole country. Now 
the environmental issue is recognized 
from townhall to Congress as one of the 
gravest challenges we face. 

But as the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEtson), who originated and co- 
sponsored Earth Day, has pointed out, 
stopping the incredible waste and en- 
vironmetal destruction is going to require 
a sustained ethical, financial, political, 
and technological commitment on a 
scale unprecedented in this country’s 
history. 

To continue and strengthen the na- 
tionwide environmental effort and con- 
cern, Senator Netson has proposed that 
the third week of April—the 19th to 
25th—be designated Earth Week nation- 
wide. He and Representative PAUL Mc- 
CLosKEY, JR., the Earth Day cosponsors, 
have introduced a congressional resolu- 
tion for the Earth Week. And the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference has unan- 
imously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that each Governor proclaim 
Earth Week in his State. 

As Senator NELSON said in a recent 
Senate speech, the purpose is a continu- 
ing education effort, an occasion for the 
country to focus special attention for a 
week on the environmental accomplish- 
ments of the past year and to plan for 
the future. 
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In particular, he noted, an Earth 
Week would afford an opportunity for 
all the schools across the Nation to bring 
to culmination their environmental ed- 
ucation efforts for the school year. 

The proposal for Earth Week merits 
and is rapidly gaining support country- 
wide. I ask unanimous consent that three 
excellent editorials strongly endorsing 
this important proposal be printed in the 
Recorp. The editorials are from the 
Washington Post, the Denver Post, and 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 27, 
1971} 
THE NEED ror EARTH WEEK 

Measured by the calendar, it is a long 
way to Apri] and Earth Week, which this 
year will be from Monday, April 19 to Sun- 
day, April 25. But it is not so far when 
measured by the urgency of pollution; hard- 
ly a day passes that another grim fact of 
environmental neglect, threat or abuse is 
not reported. Early in the new session of 
Congress, Sen. Gaylord Nelson and Rep. Paul 
McCloskey, Jr., last year’s co-chairmen of 
Earth Week, will call for a congressional 
resolution recommending that the event be 
held annually. This is a worthy idea. In 1970, 
Earth Week was the cement that joined to- 
gether the ecology efforts on 2,000 college 
campuses, 10,000 elementary and high 
schools and of some 2,000 local community 
groups. 

A resolution by Congress setting aside a 
week for one cause or another often means 
little more than a fancy bow in a useless 
minuet. But the environment is not just 
another cause (even though many still put 
it down, as in an editorial comment in this 
week’s Advertising Age about “the ecology 
kick”). It is a serious movement; those who 
doubt its power need only reflect on the SST 
debate and how the politicians probably 
would have handed over the funds if public 
awareness had not been aroused by this 
threat to the fragile environment. 

A push by Congress to get behind Earth 
Week may be the kind of torch-like symbol 
that local groups need to set their ecological 
awareness on fire. It can be a way of getting 
the news media to make the environment a 
matter of daily coverage, not merely special- 
ized reporting. In short, if we are going to 
celebrate such days as July Fourth, when 
the nation was born, why not a week of de- 
dication and planning to make sure that the 
nation remains livable. 


[From the Denver Post, Oct. 20, 1970] 
Ler’s Hear IT ror EARTH WEEK 


One of the happy surprises of 1970—there 
haven't been many in that the lofty resolu- 
tions and high enthusiasm generated by 
Earth Day last April haven’t dissolved into 
oblivion. The energetic commitment to 4a 


better environment that most skeptics 
chalked up as another all-American fad has 
proved to have staying power. It’s even be- 
come good politics. 

Now the man who started Earth Day wants 
to put it on the calendar. Sen. Gaylord Nel- 
son, D-Wis., has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion in the Senate that would designate the 
third week in April as Earth Week. Rep. Paul 
McCloskey, Jr., R-Calif.. who served with 
Nelson as cochairman of Earth Day, has in- 
troduced the same measure in the House. 

There's already a precedent for such a 
move. Last August, the National Governors’ 
Conference unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion that each governor would declare the 
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third week in April to be Earth Week in his 
respective state. But that won't have the 
status of congressional sanction. 

A federal commemoration, Nelson told the 
Senate, would create “an opportunity for a 
regular assessment of progress from the com- 
munity level up towards improving environ- 
mental quality.” 

Earth Day, he said, symbolized a new na- 
tionwide awareness of the growing ecological 
crisis, and a resolve to turn the tide. The 
challenge now, he declared, is to encourage 
continued efforts on all levels of American 
life. 

Earth Week sounds to us like a fine idea. It 
would inspire more ambitious projects than 
the admirable but limited one-day crusade 
last spring, and it would keep the issue in 
the hands of the people, diluting the exploi- 
tive tendencies of lobbyists and politicians. 

As long as we're celebrating the day Co- 
lumbus discovered America, it makes sense 
to spend a week marking efforts toward pre- 
serving it. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 15, 1970] 
EARTH WEEK a GooD IDEA 

Considering how the first environmental 
“teach in” mushroomed into Earth Day last 
April, it is not too early to talk about a 
similar movement for 1971, nor too ambi- 
tious to suggest expanding it to Earth Week. 

Wisconsin's Sen. Nelson has made such a 
proposal, along with Rep. Paul N. McCloskey, 
Jr. (R Calif.). The two were co-chairman last 
spring. 

The first Earth Day was marked on 2,000 
college campuses and in 10,000 elementary 
and high schools. Some 2,000 community 
groups were formed specifically for the cause. 
Earth Day activities prodded congressmen by 
the dozen to clamber aboard the environ- 
mental bandwagon. It injected environ- 
mental problems into politics and help set 
the stage for major legislative gains. 

By all means, let’s have an Earth Week. 
It is a logical step toward Giving Earth a 
Chance year round. 


MODEL CRIMINAL JUSTICE REFORM 
ACT, S. 400 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day, I, together with the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
and the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) , introduced the Model Crim- 
inal Justice Reform Act (S. 400). 

The bill, which was more than a year 
in the planning and drafting stage, is 
aimed at spurring comprehensive re- 
forms in police professionalism, our 
courts, and our correctional institutions. 

My staff, together with the staffs of 
Senators Brooke, MONDALE, and EAGLE- 
TON, have prepared a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill. At this time, I should 
like to extend a grateful expression of 
thanks to those staff members who 
worked so diligently on the proposed 
legislation. A particular salute should 
go to Steven Engelberg (MONDALE), Alex 
Hewes and Richard Cohen (BROOKE), 
and James Murphy and Douglas Ben- 
nett (EAGLETON), as well as to my own 
staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of S. 400 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MODEL CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
REFORM Act (S. 400) 


TITLE I—GRANTS FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE REFORM 
Program authorized 


Section 101. Authorizes Administrator of 
the Criminal Justice Reform Administration 
(CJRA) to make grants and to provide tech- 
nical assistance to states and localities. 


Eligibility of assistance 


Section 102(a). To be eligible for assistance, 
a state or locality must establish within 4 
years from the date of enactment the follow- 
ing with regard to their law enforcement 
personnel: 

1. uniform standards for recruitment— 
statewide; 

2. uniform educational requirements for 
advancements—statewide; 

3. compensation appropriate for a profes- 
sional based on the size of the community 
and the cost of living in that community; 

4. uniform retirement system and a pen- 
sion plan—both statewide; 

5. to the extent possible, uniform promo- 
tional policies—statewide; 

6. to the extent appropriate, standard op- 
erational procedures—statewide; 

7. lateral entry amongst local law enforce- 
ment agencies and amongst federal, state 
and local agencies located within the state, 
with appropriate conditions on the period of 
initial service; and 

8. a central facility offering short-term 
mandatory (statewide) training. 

To be eligible, a state or locality must also 
establish whatever reforms are necessary in- 
cluding increases in court personnel to insure 
that the trials of all criminal offenses (ex- 
cluding juvenile offenses) are commenced 
within 60 days from the date of arrest or 
charge, whichever occurs first. Provision 
must be made to insure that failure to com- 
mence trial, in the absence of exceptions 
spelled out initially by the Administrator, 
will result in a dismissal of the case with 
prejudice. 

To be eligible, a state or locality must also 
establish 

1. a system for classifying persons charged 
with or convicted of criminal offenses; 

2. a range of adequately equipped and 
staffed correctional facilities to treat the 
various classifications of inmates assigned 
there, including community-based correc- 
tional centers; 

3. a comprehensive vocational and educa- 
tional program designed to accommodate the 
needs of each class of criminal offenders; 

4. separate detention facilities for juveniles 
including shelter facilities outside the cor- 
rectional system for abandoned, neglected, 
or run-away children; 

5. standards applicable (statewide) for 
local jails and misdemeanant institutions to 
be enforced by the appropriate state correc- 
tions agency; 

6. parole and probation services for felons, 
juveniles and adult misdemeanants who 
need or can profit from community treat- 
ment; 

7. caseload standards for parole and pro- 
bation officers based on the needs and prob- 
lems of the offenders; 

8. statewide job qualifications and com- 
pensation schedules for correctional officers 
and probation and parole officers, along with 
a mandatory system of in-service training; 
and 

9. treatment and rehabilitation programs 
for persons suffering from alcoholism and 
drug abuse. These programs must be avail- 
able both to inmates and as an alternative 
to incarceration; 

To be eligible for assistance a state or 
locality must also have under study, by an 
appropriate and responsible group, the ap- 
plication and the propriety of the applica- 
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tion of their criminal laws to alcoholism, 
drug abuse, gambling, vagrancy and disor- 
derly conduct and other related offenses. 
The state or locality must report the find- 
ings to the Administrator not later than 2 
years after the approval of the state plan. 
A similar study of the consolidation of law 
enforcement agencies, suited to the partic- 
ular needs of the State, is also mandated. 

Section 102 (b). This requires the Admin- 
istrator to classify the eligibility criteria of 
subsection (a) in the following manner: 

1. Phase One—all requirements which the 
state can reasonably assure will be met 
without the enactment of legislation (ordi- 
nances where appropriate) or those which 
the Administrator determines can be met in 
a relatively short period of time. 

2. Phase Two—all requirements which 
such state specifies will require the enact- 
ment of legislation (ordinances where ap- 
propriate) or those which the Administrator 
determines will require more time than is 
specified for Phase One. 


Project applications approval 


Section 103 (a). This section provides that 
grants may be made pursuant to an approved 
state plan and upon application by the state. 
The application must; 

1. Contain assurances that the applicant 
will supervise the administration of the ac- 
tivities and services for which assistance un- 
der this title is sought, 

2. set forth a program consistent with the 
requirements of section 102, 

3. set forth policies and procedures that 
will insure that the federal money will only 
be spent on the cost of reform, 

4. provide that, in the case of construction 
projects, 

A) title will be in a state or local public 
agency; 

B) consideration will be given to excellence 
of architectural design; 

C) the requirements of section 305 will 
be complied with; 

5. provide for appropriate fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures, 

6. provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports containing sufficient 
information to enable the Administrator to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the Act. 

Section 103 (b) Provides that an applica- 
tion by a locality may be approved by a state 
only if it is consistent with this title and; 

1. they meet the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a); and 

2. such state has on file a state criminal 
justice reform plan approved by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Section 103 (c) If approval is denied to a 
locality under subsection (b), the locality 
may file a written appeal within 10 days 
with the Administrator. If it is determined 
that the denial was unreasonable or not con- 
sistent with that states’ criminal justice 
reform plan, the Administrator shall negoti- 
ate a resolution of the differences between 
such state and locality on which the denial 
was based. 

Section 103 (d) Amendments of applica- 
tions shall, except as the Administrator may 
otherwise provide, be subject to approval in 
the same manner as original applications. 

State plans 

Section 104. (a) Requires that a state 
desiring assistance under this title shall sub- 
mit a state plan consistent with the appro- 
priate regulations. Each plan must— 

(1) provide for the administration of such 
plans by the chief executive of such State or 
by a public agency designated, established or 
created for the purposes of this act; 

{2) set forth a comprehensive program 
which maintains the requirements of Sec- 
tion 102 including the assurances enabling 
the Administrator to determine the federal 
share for the cost of any portion of such 
program; 
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(3) with respect to any State project, serv- 
ice, or activity which is substantially similar 
to any such project, service, or activity for 
which a locality within such State is eligible 
under this title, set forth provisions identi- 
cal to the provisions of the application re- 
quired under section 103; 

(4) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that the federal funds will be used to 
pay the cost of reform beyond those funds 
that, in the absence of federal funds, would 
be made available by the state for the pur- 
poses for which the state plan is submitted; 

(5) Provide for the appropriate fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures; 

(6) provide reasonable notice and an op- 
portunity for a hearing to localities before 
an application is denied; and 

(7) provide that the state will make peri- 
odic reports to the Administrator evaluating 
the effectiveness of the payments received 
and to enable the Administrator to perform 
his functions under the title. A state must 
also assure that it will keep records that are 
made accessible to the Administrator for the 
purpose of verifying such report. 

Section 104 (b) requires the Administrator 
to approve a plan, initially and annually 
thereafter, which meets the requirements of 
subsection (a) of this section. He cannot 
disapprove a plan except after reasonable 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing to 
such State. 

Regulations 


Section 105. Requires the Administrator to 
issue the appropriate regulations. Under this 
section the Administrator shall consider the 
recommendations of each of the states and 
the purposes of this Act. 


Financial assistance for planning compre- 
hensive criminal justice reform plans 


Section 106. (a) Authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to pay 50% of the costs of planning 
and developing state plans and project ap- 
plications under this title. 

Section 106 (b) Financial assistance will 
be provided under this section only if— 

(1) the chief executive of this state has 
approved such application, and 

(2) the Administrator is convinced that 
sufficient administrative machinery exists 
through which the coordination of all re- 
lated planning activities of localities can be 
achieved, 

Technical assistance 


Section 107. This section authorizes the 
Administrator to make arrangements, finan- 
cial and otherwise, for technical assistance 
to states and localities in the planning, 
developing and administering of their pro- 
grams. 

State advisory council 


Section 108. (a) Provides that any state 
desiring assistance under this title may es- 
tablish a State Advisory Council; 

Section 108 (b) Such Council shall 

(1) be appointed by the chief executive of 
the state and be broadly representative of 
law enforcement personnel employed within 
the state, the criminal courts of the state, 
the correctional system of the state, and 
laymen with sufficient knowledge in the field; 

(2) advise the chief executive of the state 
on the planning and administering policies 
that develop from the state plan; 

(3) review and recommend to the chief 
executive of the state the action to be taken 
with respect to applications for grants to 
localities; 

(4) evaluate programs, services and activi- 
ties assisted under this title; 

(5) submit through the chief executive of 
the state a report of its activities, recom- 
mendations and evaluations to the Adminis- 
trator; and 

(6) obtain such staff as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions under this section. 

Section 108 (c) Authorizes the Adminis- 
istrator to pay all the reasonable and neces- 
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sary costs of the State Advisory Councils 
which meet the requirements of this section; 

Section 108. (d) Authorizes an appropri- 
ation not to exceed $10 million in any fiscal 
year for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 


Payments 


Section 109. (a) Requires the Administra- 
tor to pay to each state with an approved 
plan the federal share of the cost of such 
plan as determined by him. 

Section 109. (b) The federal share of pro- 
grams and projects covered by the state plan 
which are in Phase One under the provi- 
sions of section 102 (b) shall be 75 per cen- 
tum for any fiscal year. The federal share 
for programs and projects covered by the 
state plan which are in Phase Two shall be 
90 per centum for each fiscal year. 

Section 109 (c) requires the Administra- 
tor to pay 75 percent of the technical as- 
sistance applications that have been ap- 
proved under Section 107. 

Section 109 (d) provides that payments 
under this section may be made in install- 
ments, in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ments, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
counts of overpayments or underpayments. 

Section 109 (e) provides that grants made 
under this section pursuant to a state plan 
shall not exceed 25% of the aggregate 
amount of funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated under section 307. 


Consultation 


Section 110. In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title, including the establish- 
ment of regulations under Section 105, the 
Administrator shall consult with the Attor- 
ney General and the heads of such other 
federal agencies as he determines will assist 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
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Section 201. An independent agency with- 
in the executive branch of the government— 
to be known as the Criminal Justice Reform 
Administration—will be established. 

It shall be headed by an Administrator 
and Deputy Administrator, each appointed 
by the President with the approval of the 
Senate. 

Section 202. The Administration shall 

(1) Make grants to states for comprehen- 
sive criminal justice reform programs. 

(2) Provide technical and financial as- 
sistance for planning and administration of 
the program. 

(3) Make known information gained as a 
result of the program. 

(4) Cooperate with the Attorney General 
in carrying out his functions under the 
LEAA program. 

(5) Prepare an annual report to the Presi- 
dent including recommendations, where ap- 
propriate. 

Section 203. The Administrator has au- 
thority to— 

(1) Appoint and set the salary of person- 
nel and consultants of the agency. 

(2) Appoint advisory committees as may 
be desirable. 

(3) Set rules and procedures to carry out 
the functions of the Administration. 

(4) Utilize, with their consent, the serv- 
ices of other public and private agencies. 

(5) Enter into agreements as may be nec- 
essary in the conduct of his functions. 

(6) Request information from other fed- 
eral agencies, which shall be directed to 
make services available to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. 

Section 204. The Administrator shall be 
paid at executive level four. Title 5, Section 
5316(a) 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 301. Definitions. 

Section 302. Withholding of grants. Ad- 
ministrator may withhold grants for so long 
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as, after reasonable opportunity for a hear- 
ing, he finds 

(1) Failure to comply with any part of 
the state plan, or 

(2) Failure to comply with any require- 
ment set forth in the application of a lo- 
cality, or 

(3) Failure to comply with any applicable 
provision of the Act. 

Section 303. Federal recovery of payments 
used for construction of facilities for the 
purpose of the Act shall be permitted within 
20 years where the facility is no longer being 
used in accordance with the act. 

Section 304. The Administrator and U.S. 
Comptroller General shall have power to re- 
view and audit any records of grant recipients. 

Section 305. Fair labor standards shall be 
met in the construction of facilities under 
the Act. 

Section 306. Nothing in the Act shall be 
construed to prevent the administration of 
any other provision of Federal law. 

Section 307. Such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the Act are authorized to be 
appropriated. 


SECRETARY LAIRD’S TESTIMONY 
BEFORE THE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin Laird appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
on January 27 to report the current sit- 
uation in Southeast Asia and on his re- 
cent trip to Paris and Indochina. 

I believe his comments provide a clear 
and up-to-date picture of the state of 
U.S. programs and policies in Southeast 
Asia and their relationships to the larger 
issues of peace and security in the world 
under the Nixon doctrine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Laird’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE MELVIN 
R. LAIRD, BEFORE THE SENATE ARMED SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE, WEDNESDAY, JAN. 27, 1971 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: It is a pleasure and privilege for me 

to appear before the Senate Armed Services 

Committee today in Executive Session to give 

you a report on my trip to Paris and South- 

east Asia, to report on the current situation 
there, and to respond to any questions you 
may have. 

I thought it would be appropriate to pre- 
pare these brief opening remarks to place 
our past and future activities in Indo-China 
in perspective, particularly as they relate to 
the goals of: 

Reducing American casualties; 

Continuing the withdrawal of Americans 
from Southeast Asia; 

Accelerating Vietnamization; 

Implementing the Nixon Doctrine; 

Maintaining our obligations and interests 
in Asia as we seek to move toward a genera- 
ation of peace. 

I know that members of this Committee 
share my desire and that of our President to 
implement those policies that have the best 
chance of leading to a generation of peace 
through strength, partnership and a willing- 
ness to negotiate, 

In the formal hearings on our FY 1972 
Budget, I will want to discuss with you how 
the Department of Defense is moving to 
implement the President’s program for 
peace, while at the same time assuring ade- 
quate defenses for our national security and 
adequate capabilities to meet our commit- 
ments and obligations around the world. 
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What we are witnessing today as we press 
forward with our program to terminate U.S. 
involvement in the war in Southeast Asia, 
is the Nixon Doctrine at work in a most 
effective way. 

When President Nixon assumed office, Mr. 
Chairman, we established for Southeast Asia 
a fundamental objective: to reverse the 
process of ever-increasing American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia and to begin a rapid 
reduction in 1) American casualties, 2) 
American military activities, 3) actual Amer- 
ican presence in Asia, and 4) general Amer- 
ican involvement in that war. We have been 
trying to achieve these goals in a way that 
can lead to lasting peace. 

We have never swerved from that objec- 
tive. 

By any measurement of our overall activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia since the start of Viet- 
namization, the thrust of American activity 
has been downward. 

American casualties are down from peaks 
as high as five hundred a week to averages 
below fifty a week. We cannot and will not 
be satisfied until we reach our goal of no 
American casualties. 

By next May, American troop strength in 
Vietnam will have been reduced to almost 
half the authorized troop strength at the 
time I became Secretary of Defense, and I 
am confident, as a result of my trip with 
Chairman Moorer, that we can bring home 
additional thousands of American military 
men. 

As to American attack sorties in Indo- 
China during 1970, they were down almost 
50% from peak 1968 levels, and even in Cam- 
bodia they are approximately half this 
month what they were seven or eight months 
ago. 

American budget costs for SEA have also 
been cut approximately in half from peak 
war costs of 1968. 

In short, American involyement by any 
measure—casualties, operations, Manpower 
levels, budget—is significantly down. At the 
same time, security in Vietnam is markedly 
up, and Vietnam’s neighbors are making de- 
termined efforts to defend themselves. That 
is what the Nixon Doctrine is all about. 

I am sure that every member of this Com- 
mittee supports our efforts to end U.S. com- 
bat involvement in IndoChina and to stop 
the loss of American lives there. 

I think it is time, Mr. Chairman, for us 
to shift the discussion and debate over 
semantics and statistics to the larger and 
fundamental issues that are involved. These 
larger issues include moving away from war 
and toward peace; away from a wartime 
economy and toward a peacetime economy; 
away from lopsided budget priorities and 
toward a better balance in our use of na- 
tional resources; and away from confronta- 
tion and toward negotiation and lasting 
peace in Asia and throughout the world. 

Under the Nixon Doctrine and the Presi- 
dent’s Strategy for Peace, I am convinced 
that the United States is moving in the right 
direction and making significant progress in 
all these areas. 

My trip earlier this month included meet- 
ings with our negotiators in Paris. I want to 
emphasize that the Administration continues 
to pursue negotiations vigorously in Paris. 
A negotiated setttlement would be the quick- 
est way to end the war. I wish I could tell 
you that prospects are good for a negotiated 
solution to the war, but I must, unfortu- 
nately, report that a negotiated settlement 
does not appear to be in sight. 

On the other hand, I am pleased to report 
that my visits to Thailand and Vietnam 
and my Staff’s visit to Cambodia and Laos, 
reaffirmed what I have been discussing with 
this Committee and other Committees in 
Congress for the past 18 months, namely, 
that Vietnamization, the first crucial step 
in implementation of the Nixon Doctrine, 
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is proceeding on schedule or ahead of sched- 
ule in all military respects. 

Some haye mistakenly labeled President 
Nixon's Vietnamization Program as merely a 
disguised retreat; others have called it a 
“myth.” 

Let me reiterate to members of this Com- 
mittee that what we are doing today in 
Southeast Asia is an indispensable building 
block in President Nixon’s Strategy for Peace. 
In essence, as the President has said re- 
peatedly, we are not going to retreat from 
the responsibilities of leadership in the 
world. In designing and implementing our 
program for peace, we have tried to face the 
realities of the world in which we live. Our 
Vietnamization program and our activities 
in Indo-China reflect these realities which 
must be faced if we are to achieve the twin 
objectives of maintaining our obligations 
while ending American ground combat in- 
volvement in Asia and also reducing further 
the total American military presence in that 
part of the world. 

As the President and I have made clear 
publicly and privately on many occasions, 
while we continue the reduction of American 
ground involvement in Indo-China, we will 
take whatever actions are necessary and ap- 
propriate—in compliance, of course, with 
Congressional actions—to hasten the end of 
U.S. involvement in the fighting with a 
minimum loss of American lives. 

There will be some who will criticize the 
specific actions we will take, but I want to 
repeat that so long as I am Secretary of 
Defense, so long as I am responsible for the 
lives of our men and women in uniform, so 
long as I share responsibility for the safety 
of our nation and its interests, I will con- 
tinue to recommend necessary and appropri- 
ate measures to achieve our foreign policy 
and national security objectives at the low- 
est possible cost in lives and resources, I 
know that I can continue to count on the 
understanding and support of this Commit- 
tee and of this Congress in doing the job 
that I think all Americans want done—to 
continue our steady movement toward a 
generation of peace and an end to the killing, 
through the effective policy instruments of 
partership, strength, and negotiations, 

The Cambodians understand that Ameri- 
can ground combat forces and American ad- 
visors will not be introduced into their coun- 
try. Our objective for the future is that the 
United States will not need to rely on its 
own manpower to achieve the objective of 
self-determination for our friends and allies 
in Asia, and to thwart Communist aggression 
in that part of the world. Under the Nixon 
Doctrine, we have, we will maintain, and we 
will use as necessary sea and air resources 
to supplement the efforts and the armed 
forces of our friends and allies who are deter- 
mined to resist aggression, as the Cambodi- 
ans are valiantly trying to do. 

I can report to this Committee, as I re- 
ported to the President, that most of the 
leaders of Asian nations with whom I and 
members of my group talked, share this de- 
termination, They told us that with U.S. 
material assistance, such as that recently 
voted overwhelmingly by Congress for Cam- 
bodia, they want to do the defense job them- 
selves to the maximum extent possible. I was 
heartened by their enthusiastic acceptance 
of the Nixon Doctrine in action, and I would 
simply say at this time that it is this spirt 
and determination on the part of our friends 
and allies that will form a crucial foundation 
of our Strategy of Realistic Deterrence for 
the 1970's. 

In the coming weeks, the President in his 
Foreign Policy Report, the Secretary of State 
in his reports and I in my Defense Report 
will, of course, address the concepts and pro- 
grams associated with the President’s Strat- 
egy for Peace. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to say again 
that I welcome this opportunity to visit and 
consult with this Committee and I am now 
prepared to answer your questions. 


THE BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the text of statements prepared 
by the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
and a copy of a bill which he introduced 
last week. 

There being no objection, Senator 
Towenr’s statement and the text of the 
bill were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. Tower. Mr. President, I would like to 
set forth in the Recorp a full text of the bill 
S. 378 which I introduced on January 27, 
1971, regarding the establishment of a Big 
Thicket National Park in east Texas. My re- 
marks at the time of introduction are also 
included for convenient reference. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR TOWER 


Mr. President, I rise to offer a new ap- 
proach to the establishment of a Big Thicket 
National Park in East Texas which I believe 
merits early approval by the Congress and 
the broad support of Texans. 

Last year, the Senate approved legislation 
in this regard, but the bill was not considered 
by the House of Representatives. The legis- 
lation passed by the Senate had been offered 
by our former colleague, Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough. But before Senate passage it was 
amended to limit the area of the proposed 
park to 100,000 acres. The original version of 
the bill had called for a park of at least 
100,000 acres. 

The new senator from Texas, Mr. Bentsen, 
has now re-introduced the bill in the form 
in which it passed the Senate last year. 

Mr. President, that legislation leaves, in 
my opinion, much to be desired in terms of 
satisfying the realities of requirements for 
establishment of a Big Thicket National Park 
in East Texas. 

I support the concept of a national park 
to preserve a portion of the ecologically 
unique areas of the Big Thicket so that future 
generations may enjoy them and so that sci- 
entists will not be deprived, through the 
encroachment of civilization, of the oppor- 
tunity to observe and study this area. 

At the same time, I recognize the need for 
increased recreational opportunities in East 
Texas. And I recognize that legislation passed 
by the Congress should not be so drawn as to 
stifle the East Texas economy by unreason- 
ably hampering existing commercial oper- 
ations. 

Mr. President, I did not support the Big 
Thicket bill originally offered in the Senate 
because I thought it left too many un- 
answered questions, The bill did not specify 
à boundary for the proposed Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park. Also it failed to rectify the cross 
purposes of preservation and recreation. Ad- 
ditionally, I feel that a huge expanse of land 
larger than 100,000 acres would be detri- 
mental to the economic growth and general 
welfare of East Texas. 

After listening to many various park advo- 
cates for the past few years, I have been 
working during recent weeks to draw up a 
legislative proposal which would preserve 
the Big Thicket and simultaneously provide 
for increased recreational facilities in East 
Texas, all without undue economic hard- 
ship to existing industry. 

Today, I am offering the result of that 
work, 

My bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park of 81,472 well-defined acres in 
two adjacent parcels in Hardin, Polk and 
Liberty counties in East Texas. 
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One parcel has been known previously as 
the Profile Unit of the String of Pearls con- 
cept earlier put forward as a Big Thicket 
National Park. The String of Pearls concept 
however, composed of nine separate land 
parcels, has been generally discounted, I be- 
lieve quite correctly, since the separate par- 
cels would be extremely difficult to adminis- 
ter. It would be particularly difficult to en- 
force the preservation aspect of a national 
park composed of so many non-contiguous 
areas. Thus the basic preservation goal of 
the national park would be subverted. 

The profile Unit begins near Saratoga in 
Hardin County and extends generally north- 
ward to touch, but not include, the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation in Polk 
County. A section of this unit also juts into 
Liberty County. 

The second parcel defined in my bill to 
be included in the park is a rough triangle 
of acreage touching the Profile Unite near 
Saratoga and having its remaining corners 
near the communities of Kountze and Sour 
Lake in Hardin County. 

My discussions with East Texans indicate 
that a contiguous park composed of these 
two parcels will provide the protection re- 
quired for a portion of the Big Thicket repre- 
sentative of the area and including most of 
the most ecologically unique areas. 

The bill I am now offering also authorizes 
increased development of recreational areas 
in East Texas in conjunction with Lake Liv- 
ingston, Sam Rayburn Reservoir and Toledo 
Bend Reservoir, and the four National For- 
ests of East Texas: Sam Houston National 
Forest, Davy Crockett National Forest, An- 
gelina National Forest and Sabine National 
Forest. 

The bill specifies that the additional 
acreages for recreational areas plus the de- 
fined acreage for the Big Thicket National 
Park shall not exceed 100,000 acres. 

It is my belief that the Secretary of the 
Interior should be allowed discretion in es- 
tablishing the recreational areas in order to 
best meet the needs of East Texans. It may 
be that in some cases, a trade-off of Na- 
tional Forest land, administered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, may be made with the 
Interior Department to most satisfactorily 
provide the national recreational areas au- 
thorized by my bill. 

I am also hopeful that the State of Texas 
will cooperate to meet the growing recrea- 
tional requirement for East Texas through 
the development of state parks within the 
area which will complement my proposed 
federal action. 

Mr. President, I ask that my bill be re- 
ferred to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, the committee which took 
testimony last year regarding the establish- 
ment of a Big Thicket National Park and 
thus the committee with the most experi- 
ence in this effort. 

I am hopeful that the Committee will call 
early hearings on this measure and that the 
Interior Department and interested parties 
in Texas will move rapidly to prepare their 
advice and counsel on this legislation. 

I stand ready to work with all interested 
parties to achieve the establishment of a 
Big Thicket National Park which will pro- 
vide protection for an adequate expanse 
of the ecologically unique areas of the Big 
Thicket, and simultaneously provide for in- 
creased recreational opportunities, all with- 
out undue hardship on existing industry. I 
believe my bill would achieve these goals. 
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A bill to authorize the establishment of the 
Big Thicket National Park in the State of 
Texas as a natural area, and to provide for 
recreational areas for public benefit ad- 
jacent to man-made reservoirs; Sam Ray- 
burn, Toledo Bend, and Lake Livingston, 
in the State of Texas 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve for the educational, in- 
Spirational, and recreational needs of this 
generation and future generations, certain 
unique natural and recreationally attractive 
areas in east Texas, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to establish the Big 
Thicket National Park and Recreational 
Areas. The boundaries of the park and recrea- 
tion areas shall be generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Big Thicket National Park and 
Great Lakes of Texas Recreational Areas”, and 
copies of said map shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the offices of 
the National Park Service, Department of 
Interior, The Secretary of the Interior may 
make minor revisions in the boundaries of 
the natural and recreational areas from time 
to time; however, the boundaries of such 
areas shall in no event encompass more than 
100,000 acres. 

Sec. 2. Definitions and Purposes, 

a. Natural Areas. Preservation of the gran- 
deur of the natural environment and ecologi- 
cal communities is paramount. Wilderness is 
recognized and respected. Human uses which 
would not impair the environment shall be 
accommodated. 

Boundary Description, Being 81,472 acres 
of land, located in Polk, Liberty and Hardin 
Counties, State of Texas, and being more 
particularly described in Two Parcels as fol- 
lows: 

Parcel one: Being 63,292 acres of land, in 
Hardin County, Texas, and being all iand 
located within an area which is bounded on 
the North by State of Texas Farm Road No, 
770, on the East by State of Texas Highway 
No. 326, and on the South and West by State 
of Texas Highway No. 105; and being that 
area more commonly known as “Kountze, 
Sour Lake, Saratoga Triangle’. Generally 
being a triangle created by the intersections 
of aforementioned State Farm Road 770 and 
State Highway 326 and 105, 

Parcel two: Being 18,180 acres of land, lo- 
cated in Polk, Liberty and Hardin Counties, 
known as the “Big Thicket Profile Unit”, and 
generally depicted on the drawing entitled 
“Boundary Map, Proposed Big Thicket Na- 
tional Monument” numbered NM BT 7101 
and dated February 1967, which shall be on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the office of National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of Interior, The boundaries of this 
Unit have their beginning at the Alabama 
Coushatta Indian Reservation on the North, 
thence following the meandering of Big 
Sandy Creek, Menard Creek, and Pine Island 
Bayou, generally terminating near the inter- 
section of State Farm Road No. 770 and 
State Highway No. 105, adjacent to Parcel 
No. 1—described as the Kountze, Sour Lake, 
Saratoga Triangle. 

b. Recreational Areas. Emphasis is placed 
on active participation in outdoor recreation. 
Certain physical developments in natural 
areas might enhance and promote the full 
use of recreational resources available. Ex- 
tended camping areas, boat launching im- 
provements, and other facilities would aid 
in providing for full utilization of recreation 
potential and should be provided for. 

Area Description: Being up to 18,528 acres 
of land within or adjacent to any or all of 
the following four National Forests, namely, 
the Sabine National Forest, the Angelina 
National Forest, the Davy Crockett National 
Forest, and the Sam Houston National 
Forest, or adjacent to any or all of the three 
water bodies associated with three of the 
aformentioned National Forests, namely, 
Lake Livingston, Sam Rayburn Reservoir, 
and Toledo Bend Reservoir. 

Sec. 3. Within the boundaries of said parks 
and recreational areas, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire lands, wa- 
ters, and interests therein by donation, pur- 
chase, or exchange. Property owned by the 
State of Texas or any political subdivision 
thereof may be acquired only by donation. 
Federal property within the boundaries may 
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be transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior without considera- 
tion for purposes of the park and recrea- 
tional areas. 

Sec, 4. The Federal Government, through 
the Department of Interior, shall provide for 
payment in lieu of ad valorem taxes to po- 
litical subdivisions in cases where such pri- 
vate-owned lands are removed from tax rolls 
in establishment of such parks and recrea- 
tional areas such as not to unnecessarily 
burden existing taxpaying citizens within 
the affected jurisdictions. Such payment 
shall be arrived at by study of existing tax 
cost per acre, plus negotiation of increased 
increments at various intervals determined 
by said negotiation. 

Src. 5. In order to provide access to recre- 
ational facilities, and to provide for the in- 
terpretation of the ecology in the parks and 
recreational areas, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct and main- 
tain facilities and roads to and within the 
boundaries of said park and recreational 
area. The scenic roads and related facilities 
herein authorized shall be designed, con- 
structed, and operated so as to avoid perma- 
nent adverse effects to the ecology of the 
park and adjacent areas. The scenic roads 
and related facilities authorized herein shall 
be administered as a part of the park and 
recreational areas, subject to special regu- 
lations as the Secretary may deem necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


NIXON BEHIND THE SCENES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
just read a most thought-provoking and 
enlightening article on President Nixon, 
appearing in the latest Newsweek maga- 


zine. 

The article, written in requested space 
by Secretary Elliot Richardson of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, illumines publicly the man I 
have known in private since 1950 when 
then-Senator Nixon and I were both 
freshmen in this body. 

In my opinion, few men in public life 
are more distorted by the media than is 
President Nixon. I believe Secretary 
Richardson’s excellent article sheds an 
interesting and truly revealing light on 
the Richard Nixon many of us have come 
to know well and admire greatly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Nixon Behind the Scenes,” 
from the February 1 issue of Newsweek, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIxon BEHIND THE SCENES 
(By Elliot Richardson) 

In last week's issue of NEWSWEEK, Wash- 
ington bureau chief Mel Elfin offered an ap- 
praisal of Richard Nixon at midpassage in his 
Presidency. The White House requested space 
in the magazine for a reply. The article was 
written by Secretary Richardson of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

To those who do not know the President, 
or to those who accept the stereotype pre- 
sented in NEWSwEEK last week, the leader- 
ship and compassion shown in the State of 
the Union aadress might have come as a 
surprise—and we can expect the customary 
interpretations of a “new” Nixon. 

But to those who have come to know the 
real Nixon—as I have over the years, in work- 
ing with him on foreign affairs and now again 
on human needs—his “New American Revo- 
lution” comes as no surprise at all. 
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Rather than apply facile labels to a com- 
plex and unconventional man, let me simply 
recount some of my own observations of 
him over the years. 

JORDAN 

The most essential quality of a modern 
President is one that no experience or train- 
ing can teach: the courage that comes from 
strength of character. 

Moments of high drama, played on a pub- 
lic stage, are not the only times that Presi- 
dential courage is needed. I believe future 
historians will Judge the solution of the Jor- 
danian crisis to be one of the high-water 
marks of the Nixon Presidency. 

The story cannot now be told in full. But 
with Syrian tanks rolling across Jordan's bor- 
der, with one of the men who holds the key 
to peace in the Middle East on the brink of 
disaster, with Israel poised for attack and 
with both superpowers being drawn toward 
confrontation, the President of the United 
States did exactly what Presidents are sup- 
posed to do: he took personal charge of the 
situation, lived with it day and night, used 
the levers of power calmly and surely and— 
always behind the scenes—displayed the 
courage that averts wars. 

Because there was no widespread public 
fear beforehand, there were few accolades and 
no widespread sense of relief afterward. 
Which is just as well—the American public 
and the world public do not need any emo- 
tional roller-coaster rides at this time. But 
the “Middle East war of 1970” is not in the 
history books largely because of the courage 
and skil] of the American President. 


THE EISENHOWER YEARS 


I recall a time back in 1958, when I worked 
in HEW in the Eisenhower Administration 
and when there was a desperate need for 
more school construction and more college 
buildings. We had a plan for Federal sub- 
sidy of the debt service on new facilities for 
education, which would not have had great 
immediate impact on the budget but that 
would commit the government to a genera- 
tion of support—and that would get more 
schools built quickly. 

We had exactly one ally in the Cabinet— 
Vice President Nixon. He saw that problem in 
terms of school children and college students 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and he volunteered 
to take up what had been conceded to be a 
losing cause. 

At a Cabinet meeting where the decision 
was to be made, the Budget Bureau presented 
its objections. I was sitting back against the 
wall, with my resignation in my pocket, and 
with that sinking feeling that comes when 
you see heads nodding away thousands of 
schools. 

The Vice President knew that direct con- 
frontation would freeze the opposition. Little 
by little, in the course of the meeting, he 
chipped away at the objections, letting the 
subject be changed, coming back to it later 
on another tack, never argumentative, al- 
ways reasonable. 

Finally, President Eisenhower said, “I don’t 
see where there can be any strong objection 
to this, either philosophically or in terms of 
money. Let’s go ahead with it.” The pencil 
the Vice President was holding snapped in 
his hand, and I reached in my pocket and 
crumbled up my resignation. 

WELFARE REFORM 


Recently, after his speech to the White 
House Conference on Children—a moving 
and heartfelt speech—he called me to discuss 
how else he could show his personal commit- 
ment to welfare reform. At 4 in the morning 
that day, he told me, he had gotten out of 
bed to add to his speech his memories of his 
own childhood—how his family may have 
been poor, but they never felt poor, because 
they were never subjected to the demeaning 
indignities of the present welfare system. 
He could not understand why some people 
still felt his heart was not in welfare reform— 
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because he knew what it did to human 
beings, and he has a deep, even a fierce, per- 
sonal commitment to changing the system. 
That’s why I am certain we are going to 
get it changed, and soon. 


SALT 


Our position at the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks was discussed at a series of Na- 
tional Security Council meetings. The Presi- 
dent had been given voluminous option 
books, weighing the implications of each con- 
sideration, including the detailed misgivings 
of some of his military advisers about 
a comprehensive proposal—they preferred, 
instead, a series of individual steps. 

I cannot think of a more complex decision 
that could confront any President, or one 
with more far-reaching ramifications. The 
fact that he did his homework was apparent 
in his questioning. He encouraged argument. 
He listened a lot. He took his time, thinking 
about it both alone and aloud with advisers 
for months. And then, on a sheet of paper 
with a series of “approve-disapprove” choices, 
we saw his decision. He incorporated his 
own modifications and additions and settled 
on a comprehensive arms-limitation presen- 
tation. 

Perhaps it will succeed; perhaps only part 
of it will be accepted, since it is not presented 
in an all-or-nothing way. But every man who 
worked on it knows that the one man who is 
elected to decide has decided on the basis of 
thinking it through. 


SENSITIVITY 


In 1956, in the midst of the mini-dump- 
Nixon campaign in which Christian Herter 
was pushed forward as a possible replace- 
ment, I was asked by Governor Herter to help 
draft a speech for him nominating Nixon. 

After I had something on paper, I showed 
it to be the then-Vice President and asked if 
he found it suitable. Politely, he replied: 
“This says everything that needs to be said.” 
I started to leave with the speech unchanged, 
but it occurred to me that the Vice Presi- 
dent's answer was a little restrained. I asked 
him if there were other things he would like 
to have said. 

Then, and not until then, he opened up 
to give me a short and unforgettable lesson 
in speechwriting. He showed me how to put 
myself in the shoes of the speaker, standing 
in front of a live audience of thousands—a 
political audience that wanted to express it- 
self from time to time. It was a far better 
speech for his editing, but it would not have 
been unless he had been invited to edit, 


BIAFRA 


We were discussing what to do about star- 
vation in Biafra. There was a definite danger 
in straining our relations with Nigeria, then 
in the final stages of its civil war. The Pres- 
ident weighed the problem of Nigerian dis- 
pleasure against the need of the hungry 
Ibos; the deciding factor was the humani- 
tarian feelings of the American people. The 
President owed it to his fellow citizens to 
make the kind of response that was rooted in 
the American character: the President’s reac- 
tion could not be the “correct” diplomatic 
reaction, it had to be the gut American reac- 
tion. 

I have seen the President at work, and 
worked with him. I know that the qualities 
he has displayed to me over the years are 
not “new.” And they are once again re- 
flected in his speech to the joint session of 
the Congress last Friday. 

In his State of the Union address, the Presi- 
dent of the United States revealed himself 
to be a calmly rational revolutionary—in the 
sense that the men who founded this na- 
tion were revolutionaries. 

Without the bravado and fury one associ- 
ates with a revolution, Richard Nixon out- 
lined a fresh approach to two of the over- 
riding concerns of the American people: the 
need for the Federal government to do more 
for the poor and the sick, and the need for 
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each American to have much more of a say 
in the decisions that affect his life. 

That definition of the American charac- 
ter—the evocation of the American spirit—is 
what Presidents must constantly strive to do. 
That is what we saw last week in the State 
of the Union. That is the overriding theme 
President Nixon repeatedly returns to, in 
talks on campuses and discussions with his 
Cabinet and staff. 

This is how he put it, off the cuff and off 
the record, early last week: “There was run- 
ning through the theme of that constitu- 
tional convention, even among the Federal- 
ists, let alone the Jeff. rsonians, the idea that 
it was important to keep the government 
close to the people, that people had to have 
a part of the action, that every person did 
count, that the individual was what was im- 
portant. That is what we have lost sight of. 
So, now we come to a point 190 years later. 

“We are setting forth before the country 
& whole new approach to government, one 
which we trust will be good for the next two 
years when adopted, or the next four years or 
six years, or through the balance of the "70s, 
but beyond that it will do as well for this 
country for the next 100 years as the present 
system did for the past 190 years. 

“This is a great goal. That is one that 
should inspire us. It is one that should lift 
us, and it is one also that should build for 
all of us the strength we are going to need 
to withstand the barbs of our critics.” 

When a President speaks that way to the 
men around him and when you see how fer- 
vently he means what he says, you under- 
stand why he inspires such loyalty and com- 
mitment in the men around him. It needs 
to be transmitted more widely, which is the 
hardest task of all, but I believe it will be 
done. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, last 
Friday, I discussed the objections to rati- 
fying the Genocide Convention concern- 
ing legal protection of persons that might 
be tried by an international tribunal for 
the crime of genocide. At the same time, 
I also discussed the question of extradi- 
tion, fully explained by George H. Ald- 
rich, Deputy Legal Adviser to the De- 
partment of State. 

Today, I would like to concern myself 
with an examination of the constitutional 
basis of support for U.S. ratification of 
the Genocide Convention, and whether 
such support alters in any way the power 
of Congress under the Constitution. 
These two points have been the topic of 
much criticism and objection of the U.S. 
potential ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. I hope to show that these 
criticisms and objections are wholly un- 
founded. 

The McMahon Subcommittee, in 1950, 
heard from the then Under Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, who made some key 
points concerning the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

He pointed out that in the history of 
the Convention in the United Nations, 
the members of that international orga- 
nization have twice declared that geno- 
cide is a matter of international concern 
and that genocide is a crime under inter- 
national law. All have declared that in- 
ternational cooperation is needed to stop 
this practice and that States have a duty 
to stop such practices within their own 
borders. Thus, genocide is a subject with- 
in the constitutional power of the Fed- 
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eral Government—the Congress—to de- 
fine and punish offenses against ithe law 
of nations. Article I, section 8, clause 
10, U.S. Constitution. 

Under Secretary Rusk also noted 
that: 

The Genocide Convention does not repre- 
sent the first instance in which the United 
States has cooperated with other nations to 
Suppress criminal or quasi-criminal conduct 
which has become a matter of international 
concern. 


Among the other treaties referred to 
are those agreements relating to the pro- 
tection of submarine cables—1884— 
the preservation and protection of fur 
seals in the North Pacific—1911—sup- 
pression of the slave trade and slavery— 
1926—the suppression of the abuse of 
opium and other drugs—1912—all of 
which call for the punishment of those 
who commit a crime defined in the 
treaty. 

I would like to turn to the excellent 
testimony of Solicitor General Philip B. 
Perlman pertaining to the constitutional 
basis for support for the U.S. ratification 
of the Genocide Convention: 


(I) The treaty power. In our view the 
United States has complete authority to en- 
ter into the Genocide Convention. The 
treaty power is being invoked, and “that the 
treaty power of the United States extends to 
all proper subjects of negotiation between 
our government and the governments of 
other nations is clear (Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 
U.S. 258, 266 (1890); Asakura v. Seattle, 265 
U.S. 332, 341 (1924). The treaty making 
power is broad enough to cover all subjects 
that properly pertain to our foreign rela- 
tions * * * (Santovincenzo v. Egan, 284 U.S. 
30, 40 (1931) .” 

The contention advanced by some of the 
critics of the Convention that these subjects 
must be exclusively “foreign” or “interna- 
tional” or “external” overlooks the whole 
history of treaty-making which has, from 
the first, dealt with matters having direct 
impact on subjects intimately of domestic 
and local concern. 


To cite at some length from his testi- 
mony, we can see that: 


Genocide is . . . a subject appropriate for 
action under the treaty-making power seems 
to us an inescapable conclusion, The his- 
torical background of the Genocide Conven- 
tion indicates the view of the representatives 
in international affairs of practically all the 
governments of the world on the appropri- 
ateness and desirability of an international 
agreement to “outlaw the world-shocking 
crime of genocide.” This government has 
Shared in this view; in fact, has taken a 
leading part in shaping the convention. 


Mr. Perlman next addressed himself to 
the question of constitutional limitations 
on the treaty power: 

It is accurate to say that the treaty power 
extends to all proper subjects of negotiation 
with other governments, and that genocide 
or the Genocide Convention appears to be 
such a proper subject of negotiation. How- 
ever, it has been suggested by critics of the 
convention that the treaty power is not 
without limitations, and that the conven- 
tion or parts of it may conflict with these. 
The arguments are grounded principally in 
& statement contained in the case of Geofroy 
v. Riggs (133 U.S. 258, 267 (1890) ): 

“The treaty power, as expressed in the 
Constitution, is in terms unlimited except 
by those restraints which are found in that 
instrument against the action of the Govern- 
ment or of its departments, and those arising 
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from the nature of the Government itself 
and that of the States. It would not be con- 
tended that it extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in 
that of one of the States, or a cession of 
any portion of the territory of the latter with- 
out its consent. * * * But with these excep- 
tions, it is not perceived that there is any 
limits to the questions that can be adjusted 
touching any matter which is properly the 
subject of negotiations with a foreign coun- 


The constitutional restraints or limi- 
tations suggested by this statement ap- 
pear to be of two kinds—express prohi- 
bitions, and those implied from the na- 
ture of Government and the States. As a 
matter of fact the Supreme Court may 
have whittled down the breadth of the 
suggestion, in its later opinion in Asakura 
v. Seattle (265 U.S. 332, 341 (1924)) 
when it said: 

The treaty-making power of the United 
States is not limited by any express provi- 
sion of the Constitution, and though it does 
not extend “so far as to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids,” it does not extend to 
all proper subjects of negotiations between 
our Government and other nations. 


In Missouri v. Holland (252 U.S. 416 
(1920)), the Supreme Court specifically 
eliminated the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution as a possible limitation on 
the treaty power. What Mr. Justice 
Holmes had to say for the court on the 
existence of limitations on the treaty 
power generally is also of importance: 

Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, while treaties are declared 
to be so when made under the authority of 
the United States. It is open to question 
whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention. We do not mean 
to imply that there are no qualifications to 
the treaty-making power; but they must be 
ascertained in a different way. It is obvious 
that there may be matters of the sharpest 
exigency for the national well-being that 
an act of Congress could not deal with but 
a treaty followed by such an act could, and 
it is not lightly to be assumed that, in mat- 
ters of requiring national action, “a power 
which must belong to and somehow reside 
in every civilized government” is not to 
be found. * * * The case before us must 
be considered in the light of our whole ex- 
perience and not merely in that of what 
was said 100 years ago. (252 U.S. at 433). 


It is significant, in this respect, that no 
treaty of the United States has been held 
unconstitutional. 

I would like here to delve into the 
question of the express power of Con- 
gress to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations and whether 
this is a limitation on the treaty power. 
Again referring to Solicitor General Perl- 
man’s testimony, we find: 

An argument is made by those who oppose 
the Genocide Convention as a whole that 
Article 1, section 8, clause 10, of the Con- 
stitution, confers on Congress the power “to 
define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations; and that for the Presi- 
dent and the Senate to bind this country to a 
treaty obligating the United States to pun- 
ish an offense under international law (per. 
art. I of the Convention) is a usurpation of 
the legislative power, particularly if the 
treaty is self-executing. 
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In order not to obscure the real argument 
with assumptions that are not factual, it 
should be observed at once that article V of 
the Convention specifically contemplates 
domestic legislative action, in particular to 
prescribe penalties since none is provided. 
This part of the convention, requiring as 
it does legislative action, is not self-execut- 
ing under the principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court, Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. 
253 (U.S. 1829)); and for the United States 
to enact the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of the convention “in 
accordance with ... (its) Constitution(s)” 
(convention art. V.), and to try guilty per- 
sons “by a competent tribunal of the State 
in the territory of which the act was com- 
mitted” (convention art. VI), requires ac- 
tion by Congress prescribing the offenses 
punishable and conferring criminal jurisdic- 
tion on the courts of the United States. (As 
regards self-execution, see the excellent 
analysis prepared by the senior Senator from 
New York, Jacob Javits, on page 220-221 
of the Genocide Convention, May 22, 1970.) 

This is not to say that Congress may not, 
in its discretion, use the definitions of the 
offenses under international law, in this 
case as contained in the convention, just as 
it has validity provided punishment for the 
crime of privacy “as defined by the laws of 
nations” (United States v. Smith, 5 Wheat. 
157 (U.S. 1820) ). 

Thus, as the result of the situation created 
by the very terms of the convention itself, 
there is removed from consideration any 
notion that the treaty, if accepted, will bypass 
the Congress, or will in itself legislative 
Federal criminal laws (p. 30-31, Hearings). 


Last, Mr. President, I would like to 
concern myself with the relationship of 
State jurisdiction in criminal jurispru- 
dence to the genocide convention. 

Again I turn to the testimony of Philip 
Perlman before the McMahon Subcom- 


mittee on Genocide in 1950: 

“The passage from the case of Geofroy V. 
Riggs which speaks of restraints arising from 
the nature of Government and the States, 
and restraint against change in the charac- 
ter of the Government or in that of one of 
the States, is used as another argument for 
the existence of a constitutional limitation 
on the treaty power. It is argued against the 
convention as a whole that to impose a new 
body of treaty law which will become the do- 
mestic law of the United States is a change 
in the structure of the relation of the States 
and the Federal Government, and that to 
deprive the States of a field of criminal juris- 
prudence and place it in Federal jurisdiction 
as to be in violation of the Constitution. 

If there were matters of criminal jurisdic- 
tion confided to the States so vital to their 
existence that a change by the Genocide 
Convention would destroy our dual system 
of government, conceivably the problem sug- 
gested might be more than hypothesis. The 
fact is quite the opposite. Congress is in- 
vested by the Constitution with the power 
to provide criminal sanctions for offenses 
against the law of nations, Constitution, 
article I, section 8, clause 10. It has had that 
power since 1789, and the States expressly 
committed that field of jurisprudence to the 
Federal government, It is therefore of little 
or no consequence in comparing the effect 
of the exercise of Federal criminal juris- 
prudence upon residual State criminal juris- 
diction that Congress may exercise its power 
to punish genocide pursuant to the author- 
ity provided in article I, section 8, clause 
10, of the Constitution, or pursuant to both 
sources of power. It is wholly unwarranted to 
say that, because another offense has been 
added to the list of the few now punishable 
as offenses against the law of nations, the 
States have been deprived of a field of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. This area of the field 


they never possessed. 
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Last year, in hearings before the sub- 
committee presided over by the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), Rita E. Haus- 
er, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations Commission of Human Rights, 
pointed out that “ratification of the 
Genocide Convention is a proper exer- 
cise of the treaty power.” The conven- 
tion flows from the provisions of the 
U.N. Charter on human rights by which 
an international organization was estab- 
lished but which also comprises a code of 
conduct binding to all members. The 
scope of treaties since 1945 has been di- 
verse; genocide is a matter of concern to 
all states and one requiring common 
treatment. Massive horror anywhere af- 
fects all the world and is usually asso- 
ciated at some point with threats to or 
breaches of international peace and se- 
curity. The fact that 75 states have en- 
tered into a treaty on genocide in and 
of itself makes the subject one of inter- 
national concern. And, if genocide is a 
matter of international concern, then 
the United States has the constitutional 
power to enter into a treaty on the sub- 
ject. In addition, the Constitution grants 
to the Congress in article I, section 8, 
power to define and punish “offenses 
against the law of nations.” The world 
community by its widespread ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention has de- 
fined genocide as a crime against the law 
of nations. 

I strongly urge the Senate to consider 
the Genocide Convention not only a body 
of international law, but a building block 
of a world order, of a faith in the govern- 
ment of law and not of men. This con- 
vention is neither the first nor will it 
be the last convention we evaluate. It is 
my fervent hope that it is one of a long 
line of international law which will rid 
this earth not only of the scourge of 
genocide, but war, famine, repression, 
and barbaric government. 

I again urge the ratification of this 
convention. 


THE TOLL OF THE AIR WAR IN 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as Amer- 
ican air operations above Cambodia ex- 
pand, many thousands of peasants are 
added to the list of helpless victims of 
the widening Indochina war. In a per- 
ceptive column, Mr. Marquis Childs 
points this tragedy out: 

The voiceless, defenseless peasants in the 
jungle and the rice paddies have no pro- 
tection from the destruction rained down 
from the skies. Even the choice of defection 
from the Vietcong, if they should want to 
defect, is denied them, since the bombs and 
the napalm know no political distinctions. 


More and more, U.S. conduct in Indo- 
china is being seriously questioned by 
many American citizens. Mr. Childs con- 
cludes his column by raising this issue: 

One of the serious charges leveled against 
the “good” Germans, the solid middle class, 
under the Nazis was their professed igno- 
rance of or indifference to the systematic ex- 
termination of the Jews. Will the time come 
when we, the Americans, suffer in world 
opinion the charge of shutting our eyes to 
mass suffering and something like extermi- 
nation? 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Childs’ column, entitled “Cambodia Air 
War: The Toll Grows,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMBODIA Arr Wark: THE TOLL Grows 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The expanded air war in Cambodia, con- 
tradicting the President’s pledge of June 30, 
is adding new thousands of helpless victims 
to the awful toll of the conflict in Indochina. 
The voiceless, defenseless peasants in the 
jungle and the rice paddies have no protec- 
tion from the destruction rained down from 
the skies. Even the choice of defection from 
the Vietcong, if they should want to defect, 
is denied them, since the bombs and the 
napalm know no political distinctions. 

The plight of thousands—probably over 
the five years of the bombing hundreds of 
thousands—of men, women and children is a 
grim side of the war to which most of us 
shut our eyes. When to this is added the hap- 
less state of several hundred thousands of 
refugees, together with the destruction of 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the productive 
land by defoliation, a whole people is seen 
to be nearing a point of no return. 

As was shown in World War II, bombing 
is notoriously hit-or-miss, despite the charts 
and maps of highly organized areas. Where 
the targets are jungle trails and vaguely de- 
fined villages on indeterminate maps, it is a 
rigged form of Russian roulette. 

The ultimate form of this deadly roulette 
is the free-fire zone, In Laos, and perhaps 
now also in Cambodia, such a zone is an open 
target where bombs may be unloaded indis- 
criminately. 

So devastating is the impact of the suffer- 
ing civilians seen at firsthand that Americans 
working in Vietnam were moved recently to 
speak out. Forty-six doctors, teachers, nurses, 
social workers—some with U.S. government 
agencies, others with voluntary groups— 
wrote President Nixon and United Nations 
Secretary General U Thant. The letter is a 
deeply disturbing document that got far too 
little attention. 

It points to repeated violations of the 
Geneva and other conventions, including the 
charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, covering 
the conduct of war. The letter quotes from a 
paper of the Military Assistance Command 
describing the effects on the Communist 
troops of the bombing of two Vietcong hospi- 
tals in the Queson mountains south of Da- 
nang. “The two-hospital finds could seri- 
ously hurt the NVA (North Vietnamese) and 
Vc (Vietcong) operating in the Queson area 
by almost eliminating any chance of inten- 
sive medical care.” 

Article 19 of the Geneva Convention of 1949 
states that “fixed establishments and mobile 
medical units of the medical service” shall 
under no circumstances be attacked but shall 
at all times be respected and protected. 

“Nearly a third of the people of South Viet- 
nam. and Laos have been moved from their 
homes,” the letter says. “Most of them are the 
victims of forced transfers by the allied mili- 
tary or saturation bombing or are farm peo- 
ple who have seen their land become unpro- 
ductive because of the defoliation.” 

It is, to be sure, a guerrilla war—a war of 
unmitigated cruelty, the booby trap, the land 
mine. The inhumane treatment of American 
prisoners of war violates the Geneva Conven- 
tion on many scores. But, presumably, some- 
day this conflict will end and the question is 
what will happen to a people ground down so 
close to the survival line by years of war. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy’s subcommittee 
on refugees has been almost the only focus 
of concern for the plight of helpless civil- 
ians showing how empty is the official Ameri- 
can rhetoric out of Vietnam about refugees 
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resettled in supposedly pacified areas have 
been underwritten by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

One of the serious charges leveled against 
the “good” Germans, the solid middle class, 
under the Nazis was their professed ignorance 
of or indifference to the systematic extermi- 
nation of the Jews. Will the time come when 
we, the Americans, suffer in world opinion 
the charge of shutting our eyes to mass suf- 
fering and something like extermination 

This is not willful extermination, as with 
the Nazis, but in theory is the prosecution 
of a war. In the GI term the victims are 
gooks, faceless Asian peasants. But they are 
also human beings as capable of suffering 
and sorrow as though their skins were white. 


TRADE POLICY FOR THE 1970'S 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in a 
speech given by Mr. Harold B. Scott, 
Deputy Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of International Commerce on Janu- 
ary 11, he sets forth considerations for a 
new trade policy for the 1970’s. Mr. Scott 
outlined several new ideas, which I found 
to be interesting, informational, and de- 
serving of our attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRADE POLICY FOR THE SEVENTIES—A NECES- 
SARY COMPONENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE 
U.S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


With the increasing complexity of world 
affairs, U.S. foreign economic policy is at- 
tracting worldwide attention. In addition to 
our traditional preoccupations with the 
chronic problems of international monetary 
policies; the role in international affairs of 
the multinational corporations and a possible 
international convention governing their ac- 
tivities; the increasingly fierce competition 
for access to the world’s resources of raw 
material and a viable economic role for the 
less-developed countries, there is now emerg- 
ing a new awareness of the need to reex- 
amine traditional U.S. trade policy. 

The rush of events and the swiftness of 
their impact on the entirety of our inter- 
national interests both political and eco- 
nomic, and both at home and abroad, compel 
a reassessment. It is still too early to fore- 
cast the position on which we shall finally 
settle, but for those who can look on this 
subject objectively (and there are few who 
achieve such Olympian detachment), 1970 
was an interesting year. 

Of course the Trade Bill was the catalyst 
which brought to the surface not only the 
most urgent trade problem (import policy) 
which now troubles our businessmen and 
government, but also this debate revealed 
a surprising depth of emotion. Strong and 
differing views abound. This is a healthy and 
overdue development; further I believe we 
are seeing only the beginning. 

In the press, the speechmaking, Congres- 
sional hearings, and executive lunchrooms, 
there has been a strong tendency to relate 
the solutions to our present problems to past 
history. The Trade Bill has been likened to 
the Smoot-Hawley high tariff era of 1930 and 
staunch advocates of open borders recall with 
affection the days of the Kennedy Round. 
While, of course, there is much to be gained 
from an examination of trade policy history, 
circumstances today are quite different and 
we should take a fresh look at all aspects of 
trade policy with full realization that poli- 
cies which stood us in good stead during the 
post-war years today may be obsolete. Also, 
I suggest that the traditional cliche of free 
trade versus protectionism is no longer ap- 
plicable to today’s problems. Such shib- 
boleths have lost clear definition. 
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Because the controversy surrounding the 
Trade Bill really deals with only import pol- 
icy, it limits the debate’s focus and ob- 
literates larger issues. Therefore, we badly 
need the time and forum for a lively and 
complete debate of all the major foreign eco- 
nomic issues. The Commission on Interna- 
tional Trade and Inyestment appointed by 
the President should provide this. From this 
and similar studies, there should emerge a 
much better understanding of the full prob- 
lem, its underlying causes, and finally the 
realization that new solutions on a scale far 
larger and more enduring than is presently 
being contemplated are necessary. 

Let's very briefly dispose of history in this 
limited area of trade. During the post World 
War II years, the United States enjoyed un- 
challenged economic supremacy both in 
terms of the size of our base and our tech- 
nology. We offered the world better products 
at better value and there was no one to 
challenge us seriously on either count. Also, 
we had developed unique marketing skills 
which further enhanced our near monopolis- 
tic position. Under such circumstances, we 
developed a voracious appetite for new mar- 
kets, large or small, developed or otherwise. 
This so-called free trade policy served well 
our expansionist objectives. During this same 
period, we also enjoyed a clear superiority 
in capital resources. When we could not 
reach a market via export, we had the capital 
to invest in plant and marketing facilities; 
the multinational companies, a new and pow- 
erful economic concept, came into being, 
grew and prospered. Here again the United 
States was preeminent. 

In this golden era our trade account showed 
large surpluses and until recently our bal- 
ance of payments, unencumbered by the 
heavy military obligations of Vietnam, posed 
no serious monetary problem. The world 
moved with us towards freer trade. We en- 
couraged the formation of the Common Mar- 
ket. Through our AID programs we built in- 
frastructures, first in the war devastated in- 
dustrialized countries and then in the de- 
veloping areas. We watched with pride the 
emergence of Japan as an economic power— 
a tribute, we thought, to our enlightened 
military occupation. The Kennedy Round of 
tariff reductions marked a new high water 
mark of the freer trade era. 

In the late 1950’s, the first signs of diffi- 
culty developed in balance of payments, and 
with it came a vague awareness that all was 
not well with our foreign economic policies. 
The problem, of course, was principally due 
to the drain on the economy occasioned by 
the high cost of Vietnam; unaware at that 
time of either the duration or the depth of 
problem, quite naturally we reacted tenta- 
tively—first, by exhorting the business com- 
munity to place greater emphasis on exports 
and later by imposing restrictions (first vol- 
untary and later obligatory) on the amount 
and rate of overseas investment. 

Imperceptibly, in the early 1960’s, and with 
increasing rapidity in recent years, difficul- 
ties in the trade account revealed a deeper 
and more fundamental problem—a loss of 
competitive advantage. The U.S. business- 
man, who formerly considered the home 
market his private preserve and other world 
markets virtually his for the taking, now 
finds. himself in hotter competitive water. 
Abroad, the U.S. share of world markets has 
declined from 21.0% in 1960 to 184% in 
1969. At home, the rate of imports increases 
significantly, and infiation is not the only 
reason. The vast U.S. market once considered 
so large, so complex, and requiring such ex- 
traordinary commitments of talent and 
money, as to be beyond the reach of all but 
a handful of powerful foreign companies has 
now responded to overseas ingenuity and 
energy to the point where some industries 
find themselves genuinely imperiled. To sur- 
vive they need either protection or a total 
overhaul in terms of technology, traditional 
management/labor concepts and profit ex- 
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pectations. Whatever the solution, adequate 
time for adjustment is essential. At present, 
the labor intensive industries such as shoes 
and textiles are the most affected. There is 
evidence, however, that in the foreseeable 
future many other industries will feel for- 
eign competitive pressure, The Japanese, for 
example, have embarked upon a program to 
produce large and advanced civil aircraft. 
Computer technology in Europe is well ad- 
vanced and in time can be expected to rival 
ours. Japan and Russia also have ambitious 
Plans for advanced computer production— 
and so it goes. 

With this background let’s now examine 
some of the underlying causes common both 
to the relative deterioration of our participa- 
tion in world markets and the surge of cer- 
tain import categories: 

The technological advantage so frequently 
discussed in terms of U.S. supremacy is fast 
disappearing. Both Japan and Europe have 
or shortly will achieve parity. 

The “Japanese phenomenon” combines low 
labor cost with high technology, a formidable 
competitive advantage. 

The development of new attitudes In the 
United States toward international trade has 
lagged behind events, Since the U.S. earns 
only approximately 4 percent of its GNP 
from trade, neither the government nor the 
business community attaches as high a pri- 
ority to exporting as is done in competing 
countries. Our overall policies, both public 
and private, have generally been formed 
without consideration of the impact they 
may have on our ability to export. Con- 
versely, our competitors, who generally de- 
rive much more of their GNP from trade, 
take great care to frame their policies so as 
to facilitate their trade. The obvious result 
is that U.S. exporters are put at a disadvan- 
tage. There is a growing awareness of this 
problem, and the Government is seeking 
to create a more competitive environment 
for exporters through such proposals as the 
Domestic International Sales Corporation 
and the effort to remove the Export Import 
Bank from the Federal Budget. 

Businessmen must also readjust their per- 
spectives; despite their strong international 
interest, they still remain primarily oriented 
in terms of product and traditional manage- 
ment concepts to the U.S. market. Few have 
awareness that in many vital areas other 
nations have devised “better mousetraps,” 
particularly in intangible procedures and 
concepts. For example, how many of our cor- 
porate executives have an in-depth knowl- 
edge of the Japanese system and have de- 
cided whether or not they could usefully 
emulate parts of the Japanese system. 

Until recently the United States has not 
recognized its vital need for more trade as 
concomitant support to both its interna- 
tional and domestic objectives, as have all 
other developed nations. 

Britain for balance of payments reasons; 

Japan as an urgent aspect of renascent 
national status; 

Germany because its economic appetites 
cannot be satisfied within its confining home 
market, 

Nations that rely heavily on international 
trade long ago learned the importance of 
close collaboration between business and 
government so as to achieve maximum ad- 
vantage in overseas dealings. We in the 
United States have not yet fully learned this 
lesson. We can benefit a breat deal by closer 
collaboration and by adopting such of those 
policies as are compatible with our overall 
economic structure. 

There is only beginning realization in the 
United States of the greatly increased speed 
of change and its critical effects. We have not 
yet adjusted our decision-making machinery 
accordingly, but we are making an effort to 
improve our performance in this area. 

To this description of trade problems, I 
add two other foreign economic problems un= 
involved in the Trade Bill debate over import 
policy but still critically important: 
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While we accept among ourselves that we 
do have a serious balance of payments prob- 
lem we are reluctant to accept suggestions 
from foreign sources that we give greater 
visibility to our awareness of this problem. 
We would do well to realize that as the 
Common Market and Japan grow and we ap- 
proach economic parity, it is desirable to 
have a common dialogue on matters of mu- 
tual concern in order to create the vital sense 
of participation so necessary to healthy in- 
ternational trade. 

Probably most important of all is the rela- 
tive capability of the United States to con- 
tinue its world leadership role. 

In formulating policy if we accept as fact 
that the dominant role of the United States 
is diminishing (and I think this may be 
beneficial for the world as a whole), then we 
must be intensively realistic in terms of our 
trade and investment policies. We have no 
choice as to whether or not we wish to com- 
pete, we cannot avoid it. But in so doing we 
must recognize realities both at home and 
abroad and build our policies on the world 
as it is, not as we would have it in our 
dreams. While the United States must con- 
tinue working with other trading nations to 
further the realization of freer trade and in- 
yestment, it can no longer afford the handi- 
cap of a double standard—one set of rules 
for the United States and a more relaxed 
code of conduct for the nations it competes 
with. 

In accepting as fact that the United States 
does indeed have serious balance of payments 
problems, we must face this challenge head 
on by committing ourselves to working to- 
ward its solution by increasing exports; ac- 
cordingly, our trade policy must provide a 
special environment for exports substantially 
equal to that of other nations. Specifically 
they need— 

Via the private sector, adequate export 
financing at competitive rates of interest and 
continuation of the revitalized role played 
by the Export-Import Bank. As I mentioned 
before, we are getting a start on this prob- 
lem by trying to move the Export-Import 
Bank out of the Budget. 

Competitive taxation of export earnings. 
The DISC proposal is a good start in this 
direction. 

Closer teamwork between government and 
business to pursue an aggressive trade devel- 
opment policy. We are currently looking for 
the best means of achieving this goal. 

Once we create adequate motivation to 
export, I am confident U.S. business can do 
the job effectively. 

As to imports, what is important is accept- 
ance of the fact that if we are to maintain 
an integrated economic base, industries sud- 
denly affected by massive imports must be 
given adequate time to adjust so as to com- 
pete or diversify. We do not seek a built-in 
system of protection or subsidy that breeds 
inefficiency. 

A clear and consistent trade policy should 
recognize that the trade and investment 
activities of the multinational companies 
are strongly interrelated. Not only is their 
continued growth an important element of 
basic U.S. economic strength but also their 
activities contribute very substantially to 
our exports. Therefore, continuing restric- 
tions on the rate of our overseas investments 
or international convenants restricting the 
activities of multinationals works to the 
detriment of our international economic 
growth. 

Similarly related is the question of mone- 
tary adjustment. If only from the standpoint 
of maintaining our trade negotiating 
strengths, we must solve our balance of pay- 
ments problems ourselves. Too often we read 
suggestions that the best solution to the 
U.S. balance of payments problem is a re- 
valuation upwards of the currencies of our 
major competitors. If we persist in such sug- 
gestions, the U.S. will weaken its legitimate 
and pressing claims in other important trade 
and investment areas. 
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To restate in summary, events are moving 
swiftly. Both government and business must 
show great flexibility in adjusting policies to 
meet changing circumstances. We must face 
candidly the fact that in world markets, in- 
cluding the United States, our products are 
losing share of market. Government must 
continue to develop policies that provide 
competitive climate for exports and invest- 
ments, Given such appropriate climate, busi- 
ness must accept the challenge to compete. 
Government and business must work togeth- 
er as an effective team. Once our strengths 
are effectively harnessed there is no question 
that we can do the job. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business having expired, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
business, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 9) amending rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
with respect to the limitation of debate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) 
to postpone until the next legislative 
day the consideration of the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 9. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) that 
consideration of the motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON) to take up the proposed change 
in rule XXII be postponed until the next 
legislative day. 

Mr. President, Mark Twain is reputed 
to have said: 

Truth is precious. Use it sparingly. 


But on this occasion I do not propose 
to take Mark Twain’s advice. Instead, I 
expect to be rather extravagant in the 
use of truth, both in the amount of the 
dosage which I should like to give to the 
Senate and also in the number of words 
which I expect to employ in administer- 
ing it. 

I expect to look to history, despite the 
fact that some of my brethren have said 
we should not look back to the words of 
Jefferson or Washington or the other 
great men of the past. 

Indeed, I sometimes suspect that some 
of my brethren entertain the opinion 
expressed by the late Henry Ford when 
he was sued for libel. He stated that he 
considered history to be bunk; and when 
asked who Benedict Arnold was, he con- 
fused him with a popular writer of the 
day, Arnold Bennet, and said he was a 
novelist. 

Mr. President, I am not the only per- 
son who has some veneration for history. 
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The founder of the Democratic Party, 
Thomas Jefferson, said, on one occasion: 


History informs us of what bad government 
is. 


One of my purposes in looking back to 
history is to let Senators know what some 
may have forgotten. In times past, we 
have had some bad government in our 
great Republic. 

The great French philosopher Lamar- 
tine said: 

History teaches everything, even the fu- 
ture. 


One of the reasons I expect to look 
backward to history is that we may know 
from the history of the past what the 
future may be. 

The great German philosopher Von 
Schlegel emphasized that point. He 
said: 

A historian is a prophet looking backward. 


The reason I wish to look back to his- 
tory is in the hope that we might avoid 
the misfortune which George Santayana 
predicts for those who ignore the lessons 
of history. He said: 

Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it. 


So I look to the past—that is, to his- 
tory—because I want the Senate to look 
to the future and appreciate what the 
result might be, if the Senate should re- 
pudiate all of its history since 1789, and 
change rule XXII so that Senators can 
be silenced in the hope that impatient 
men and organizations will get their 
way. 

When the rulers of the Nation ignore 
the lessons of history, they condemn 
the Nation to repeat the mistakes of 
the past. 

I wish our country to have a great 
future. I wish my seven little grand- 
children and their contemporaries to en- 
joy life in a nation which has institutions 
that safeguard the people against gov- 
ernmental tyranny. Every time a new 
Congress comes to Washington, we re- 
peat the performance we are witnessing 
concerning rule XXII. I am convinced 
that there is no popular demand abroad 
in our land for a change in rule XXII. 
I think that the effort which is made 
every 2 years by those who seek to 
change the rule and to destroy the only 
thing that makes the Senate a distinc- 
tive legislative body comes from a few 
organizations dominated by impatient 
and, I fear, sometimes intemperate men. 
If it were not for such organizations, 
dominated by impatient, and, as I fear, 
sometimes intemperate men, the Senate 
could proceed immediately to its work 
whenever a new Congress convenes, and 
not be engulfed by a demand that it de- 
stroy a landmark which makes the Sen- 
ate the greatest deliberative body on the 
face of the earth and the only legislative 
body now remaining in our precarious 
world which allows a minority a reason- 
able opportunity to debate and convert 
itself into a majority. 

We live in a rather dangerous age for 
America, because we have abroad in our 
land many men who give their allegiance 
to what may be called the cult of con- 
formity. For some strange reason, those 
men no longer put value on such things 
as the right of any American to dissent 
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from the views of the majority. If they 
had their way, they would compel every 
American to quit thinking his own 
thoughts and to adopt theirs, and they 
would compel every American to con- 
form his actions to their wishes rather 
than to his own honest convictions. 

We sometimes see the cult of conform- 
ity accepted among men in high places. 
The impatient organizations which de- 
mand that the Senate lay aside its work 
every 2 years and discuss a proposed 
change in rule XXII apparently suffer 
under the delusion that if they could 
find some way to keep Senators from 
pointing out the folly of some of the no- 
tions they entertain, they could induce 
the Senate to put their ideas of conform- 
ity into law and impose them upon all 
the American people. They suffer under 
a delusion, because I think the reason 
Members of the Senate will not vote for 
their proposals is that Senators recognize 
that the proposals are unwise. Senators 
will possess the power to make other Sen- 
ators think that the notions of these 
impatient men in the cult of conformity 
are unwise, so long—and only so long—as 
the Senate retains rule XXII in its pres- 
ent form and thereby secures to the mi- 
nority of the Senate an opportunity to 
enlighten their colleagues and the coun- 
try at large with respect to the unwisdom 
of proposals for legislation made by im- 
patient and, as I have said, intemperate 
men and organizations. 

As I have stated, there is a controversy 
about rule XXII every time a new Con- 
gress meets. 

I have been much intrigued by the rea- 
sons given in times past, during my sery- 
ice in the Senate, by those who seek a 
change in this rule. 

When I first came to the Senate the 
proponents of change in rule XXII said 
that we should change the rule because 
the southerners thwarted the will of the 
Senate. I do not claim to be an expert 
in mathematics, but I have not been 
able to comprehend how anyone can 
delude himself into believing that 22 
southerners can thwart the will of 78 
other Senators. As a matter of fact, 
rarely do 22 southerners stand together 
on this proposition or any other. Usually 
several secede from the Confederacy. The 
charge that a few sinful southerners 
who never number more than 22 can 
thwart the will of 78 other Senators is 
preposterous. It always makes me think 
of the story which I have told before in 
the course of these discussions. 

I think all Senators have enjoyed at 
times seeing the cartoons which depict 
Jiggs and his wife Maggie. On one oc- 
casion one of these cartoons showed 
Jiggs and Maggie on a visit to Spain. 
They were walking along the streets of 
Madrid when Maggie became irritated 
with Jiggs and proceeded to visit her ir- 
ritation upon his person. It happened 
that a few days before Jiggs had learned 
about the existence of a society in Spain 
called the Kazooks. The Kazooks were 
composed of married men who had de- 
veloped some idea of forming a self- 
protective organization to guard them- 
selves against injury at the hands of 
their wives. Jiggs had become a member 
of this organization. Each Kazook had 
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taken a blood oath to come to the relief 
of any brother Kazook when that brother 
was threatened by his wife and gave the 
word of distress, “Kazook.” On this oc- 
casion when Maggie started to vent her 
irritation upon Jiggs, Jiggs remembered 
this fine and great organization which he 
had joined, so he gave the word of dis- 
tress, “Kazook.” The cartoon then 
showed about a thousand fellow Kazooks 
come running to Jiggs’ assistance. The 
cartoon then depicted the fact that 
Maggie took her umbrella and laid all 
the Kazooks out. The last picture in the 
cartoon on that occasion showed Jiggs in 
the hospital, all bandaged up, and 
philosophizing thus: 

The idea behind this Kazook Society is 
pretty good, but the trouble with the society 
is it hasn’t got enough members. 


That is one trouble about the southern 
Members of the Senate. I think it would 
be a good thing for the country if there 
were more of them in the Senate, pro- 
vided they entertained the same sound 
views on all subjects that I do. I am 
bound to confess, however, they do not 
all do that. 

When I first came to the Senate the 
excuse was that rule XXII had to be 
destroyed, that the freedom of debate 
that has existed in the U.S. Senate since 
George Washington was inaugurated as 
President, had to be abolished, to keep 
22 sinful southerners from thwarting the 
will of all other Senators. That excuse 
became somewhat threadbare when a 
person used only a little mathematics, so 
the proponents of rules change aban- 
doned that insupportable contention as 
the basis for demanding a rules change. 

And well they should, because the Sen- 
ate obtained cloture under rule XXII 
and enacted every conceivable law 
which tends to reduce the erstwhile 
States of the old Confederacy to the 
status of conquered provinces. 

The next thing the proponents of rules 
change did was to come in at the begin- 
ning of a session of a new Congress with 
a very eloquently phrased document say- 
ing that the rules of the Senate had to 
be changed, particularly rule XXII, be- 
cause the rules of the Senate were con- 
ceived by the minds and written by 
the hands of men who were sleeping in 
“the tongueless silence of the dreamless 
dust.” The proponents of rules change 
evidently came to the conclusion that 
there was no wisdom on earth until the 
present generation arrived. 

I may be guilty of some heresy in say- 
ing this, but I happen to entertain the 
view that there was a considerable 
amount of wisdom on this earth before 
my colleagues and I reached this earth 
or reached the U.S. Senate; but the pro- 
ponents of rule changes came in at the 
opening of the particular Congress to 
which I refer with the demand that the 
rules of the Senate be rewritten, and 
particularly rule XXII, because they 
were conceived by the minds and written 
by the hands of dead men. 

This movement did not get very far in 
that particular Congress, because, after 
some days of debate, it slowly began to 
dawn upon certain Members of the Sen- 
ate that the Ten Commandments were 
brought down off Mount Sinai by Moses, 
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and that Moses had been sleeping the 
everlasting sleep on the top of Mount 
Nebo for many generations. So that con- 
viction, which came to Members of the 
Senate as the debate progressed, tended 
to weaken the contention that the rules 
of the Senate had to be changed merely 
because some of them had been written 
by men who had passed into the Great 
Beyond. 

Then, after some days of debate, it 
occurred that those who embrace most. 
of the great religions of the earth, and 
particularly Christianity, received their 
religious doctrines from the Man of 
Galilee and His successors, such as St. 
Paul and St. Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles and Disciples. It dawned upon 
the Senate, after some days of debate, 
that the Man of Galilee, St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and the rest of the apostles and 
disciples, had vanished from human life, 
in their physical persons, many centuries 
ago. The realization of that truth 
tended to minimize the appeal of those 
who urged that rule XXII ought to be 
changed, and that other rules of the 
Senate ought to be rewritten because 
they had been conceived by the minds 
and written by the hands of men now 
dead. 

It was further called to the attention 
of the Senate, during the debates on 
that occasion, that the barons who 
exacted Magna Carta from King John 
at Runnymede in about the year 1215 
had also descended into the “tongueless 
silence of dreamless dust” many genera- 
tions and centuries ago; and even those 
who did not like documents such as the 
Senate rules, which had been conceived 
in the minds and written by the hands 
of men now dead, had to concede that 
there were some things in Magna Carta 
that they were not willing to rewrite, 
or to alter. 

As the debate on that occasion contin- 
ued, the contention that the rules of the 
Senate had to be rewritten because they 
were conceived in the minds and writ- 
ten by the hands of men now dead be- 
came even weaker. It suddenly dawned 
upon the proponents of rule changes 
in that session that Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as well as all the men who 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States, were likewise sleeping in the 
“tongueless silence of dreamless dust.” 
So the effort to rewrite the rules of the 
Senate, and particularly rule XXII, be- 
cause they were written in part by the 
hands of men now dead, lost its driving 
force; and the majority of the Senate 
decided that perhaps, after all, the Ten 
Commandments, the Gospel, Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the rules of the 
Senate had much virtue in them not- 
withstanding that the hands which 
wrote those great documents or those 
great rules originally had tumbled into 
dust in the grave. 

The next argument that was made to 
justify a change in the rules was that 
rule XXII prevents majority rule. This 
argument is based fundamentally on the 
proposition that the way the Govern- 
ment ought to be conducted is not on the 
basis of debate, not by reason, not by 
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adherence to principles, not by correct- 
ly appraising the welfare of the 
American people, but by counting the 
number of noses on one side and the 
number of noses on the other side of a 
proposition. 

So the proponents of rules changes 
say, “We want majority rule. We want 
to count the noses on this side of the 
question and the noses on the other side 
of the issue and decide the issue on that 
basis, without adequate debate, without 
reasoning together, without determining 
an intellectual conclusion on which side 
wisdom lies and on which side folly is to 
be found.” 

Mr. President, the Founding Fathers 
were great students of the history of 
men’s bitter struggle for the right of self- 
rule. They know that man had wrested 
every right he had in this area—the 
right of freedom, the right of freedom 
of speech, the right of freedom of reli- 
gion, the right of self-government—from 
tyrants. Anyone who reads the Consti- 
tution of the United States and studies 
the speeches and writings of the men 
who framed that immortal document, 
and anyone who studies the debates 
which raged around the ratification of 
that document by the States, and 
anyone who reads “The Federalist” 
knows that the Founding Fathers were 
seeking to establish a government to 
preserve liberty and prevent tyranny. 

We are told on the floor of the Senate 
by some of the proponents of the pro- 
posed rule change that our Government 
does not work fast enough, that it does 
not pass laws fast enough, and that it 
is not efficient enough. Those who make 
these assertions overlook one thing which 
was well known to the Founding Fathers, 
and that is that if we want an efficient 
government, we must have a dictator- 
ship. If the Founding Fathers had been 
concerned primarily with establishing an 
efficient government, they would not 
have established a House of Representa- 
tives and a Senate; they would have es- 
tablished only one legislative body. One 
legislative body can pass a law a great 
deal faster than two legislative bodies. 

This is particularly true if the one 
legislative body had rules similar to those 
of the House where it is virtually im- 
possible for any Member to speak for 
more than 5 minutes on any issue and 
where sometimes bills are passed under 
a closed rule which forbids any Rep- 
resentative of the 435 Representatives, 
who are supposed to represent 200 mil- 
lion people, from even proposing an 
amendment to a proposed law. 

However, the Founding Fathers knew 
that any one legislative body can make 
mistakes. Therefore they created the 
Senate, in order that the Senate might 
remedy the mistakes in legislation com- 
mitted by the House, and they created 
the House, in the hope that the House 
might cure any errors which the Senate 
might make in legislation. 

Some days ago the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) called to our attention the his- 
toric incident when Jefferson returned 
from France and had a conversation with 
George Washington, who was the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Constitutional Con- 
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vention. George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson were drinking coffee on that 
occasion. Thomas Jefferson, in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the day, had 
poured some of his coffee into the saucer 
to cool it. 

Thomas Jefferson asked George Wash- 
ington why the Convention had created 
the Senate, instead of reposing all leg- 
islative power in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. George Washington replied: 
“The Convention created the Senate in 
order that it might do the same thing 
that your saucer is doing. You are cooling 
off your hot coffee in your saucer. The 
Constitutional Convention created the 
Senate in order that the hot legislation 
passed by the House might be cooled 
before it is poured down the throats of 
the people of America.” 

A few days ago a very distinguished 
Member of this body who had been re- 
elected to it after having served with 
distinction as the Vice President of the 
United States—namely, my good friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HuMPHREY)—was inter- 
viewed by Chuck Quinn on the program 
entitled “New Faces in the Senate.” 

In the course of that interview the 
junior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) said this: 

But I think you have to take into consid- 
eration that the Senate and the House are 
not only political institutions; they are hu- 
man institutions. The Senate nas a person- 
ality of its own, no matter who occupies the 
chair of the Senate; it’s one of the truly 
great American institutions. When we speak 
of free speech, we speak of freedom of choice. 
I think the Senate symbolizes all of this. Ac- 
tually, Senators are very individualistic. 


The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota put his finger on the thing for 
which those of us who oppose any change 
in rule XXII are fighting. 

We are desirous of keeping the Senate 
as a unique institution where Senators 
have a right, in the words of the Senator 
from Minnesota, to be different and in 
which even a minority of Senators have 
a right to free speech. We wish to pre- 
serve the Senate as the only legislative 
body on the face of our precarious world 
in which a minority of the Members have 
an opportunity to speak for a reasonable 
period of time and thus to convert itself 
into a majority. 

I wish to quote further from the inter- 
view with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota by Chuck Quinn, to which I 
have alluded. I quote these additional 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota: 

If I were to teach again a course in gov- 
ernment, I would say if you really want to 
know the kind of manners and rules of con- 
duct that you ought to have to assure the 
meaning of the first amendment, particularly 
as it comes to free speech, and the rights 
to redress for your grievances, the freedom 
of the press, the freedom to assemble... the 
Senate of the United States represents that 
in its fullest measure. And in that alone, it’s 
worthwhile. If nothing else, that would make 
it a very worthwhile American institution. 


Those of us who oppose any change in 
rule XXTI are fighting to keep the Senate 
the kind of body which the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) rightly 
praises as a legislative body fulfilling 
most adequately the provisions of the first 
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amendment which guarantee to Ameri- 
cans freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of the press, and freedom 
to assemble and petition Government for 
a redress of grievances. 

I would like to read to the Senate, 
and particularly to the present occupant 
of the Chair (Mr. STEVENSON) , a very wise 
statement made by a great American, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, who served the Amer- 
ican people as Vice President under 
Grover Cleveland. Vice President Steven- 
son said: 

It must not be forgotten that the rules 
governing this body are founded deep in 
human experience; that they are the result 
of centuries of tireless effort in legislative 
halls to conserve, to render stable and secure 
the rights and liberties which have been 
achieved by conflict. By its rules the Senate 
wisely fixes the limits of its own powers. Of 
those who clamor against the Senate, and 
its methods of procedure, it may truly be 
said; “They know not what they do.” In this 
chamber alone are preserved, without re- 
straint, two essentials of wise legislation and 
of good government—the right of amendment 
and of debate. Great evils often result from 
hasty legislation; rarely from the delay which 
follows full discussion and deliberation. In 
my humble judgement, the historic Senate— 
preserving the unrestricted right of amend- 
ment and of debate, maintaining intact the 
time-honored parliamentary methods and 
amenities which unfailingly secure action 
after deliberation—possesses in our scheme 
of government a value which cannot be meas- 
ured by words. 


Mr. President, that is the end of the 
quotation by Vice President Adlai E. 
Stevenson. To the view expressed by Vice 
President Adlai E. Stevenson, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina says a hearty 
“Amen,” and takes pride in the fact that 
some of the ancestors of Vice President 
Adlai E. Stevenson resided in North Car- 
olina. Many of his relatives who still re- 
side there are personally known to the 
Senator from North Carolina as out- 
standing North Carolinians. 

Now, with respect to majority rule, 
anyone who reads the Constitution of the 
United States discovers that there are 
many provisions in the Constitution 
which forbid a majority to take action. 
For example, the Constitution provides 
that each House, that is, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, may expel 
a Member. It declares, however, they 
cannot expel a Member by less than a 
two-thirds majority. 

The Constitution also provides that the 
House of Representatives may impeach a 
President or other civil officer of the Fed- 
eral Government for treason, bribery, or 
for other high crimes and misdemeanors; 
that power to determine the truth or 
falsity of the impeachment charges is 
reposed in the Senate, and the Senate 
cannot convict a President or other civil 
officer of the Federal Government of the 
charges embraced in the impeachment 
charges by the House except by a two- 
thirds majority. Moreover, the Consti- 
tution provides that Congress cannot 
submit proposed constitutional amend- 
ments to the States except by a two- 
thirds majority. 

The Constitution also provides that 
the President can negotiate treaties, but 


that such treaties shall have no binding 
force unless they are approved by a two- 
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thirds vote of the Senate. The Consti- 
tution also provides that each House 
may make rules for its own proceedings. 
Under this Constitutional provision the 
Senate makes rules for its proceedings 
which, under the rules, continue from 
Congress to Congress unless they are 
changed, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the rules. 

Now, I have heard it asserted on the 
floor of the Senate that a majority of the 
Senate can change the rules of the Sen- 
ate at the opening of a new Congress. 

With all due respect to those who pro- 
fess allegiance to this doctrine, I say it 
is without validity. This is true because 
the Senate has exactly the same power 
to change its rules on the last day of the 
session that it has on the first day of the 
session, The power of the Senate under 
the Constitution is exactly the same in 
this respect each moment during a ses- 
sion of Congress. And I challenge any 
human being on the face of this earth 
to point out any provision of the Con- 
stitution which provides to the contrary. 

If the Senate can change its rules by 
a majority vote on the first day of the 
session, it can change them by majority 
vote on every day of the session, and is 
without constitutional power to adopt 
any rules which would prevent a major- 
ity acting at any time on any subject, 
without any notice to anybody. 

Going back to the question of majority 
rule, in a book entitled “The Essential 
Lippmann,” the editors set forth some 
observations which the great journalist 
and commentator, Walter Lippmann, 
had to say on this subject. I read from 
pages 217, 218, 219, and 220 of that book. 
Mr. Lippmann said this: 

It is generally assumed that it is rather 
undemocratic and disreputable to carry on a 
filibuster in the United States Senate. The 
filibuster is, of course, a weapon of the 
minority. It is a device for prolonging the 
debate in order to prevent the majority from 
voting to pass a bill, and those who feel that 
democracy means that any majority should 
be able to do whatever it chooses whenever 
it chooses naturally condemn the filibuster. 

They are, I think, mistaken. It can be 
shown, I feel sure, that the filibuster under 
the present rules of the Senate conforms 
with the essential spirit of the American 
Constitution, and that it is one of the very 
strongest practical guaranties we possess for 
preserving the rights which are in the Con- 
stitution. 


Then Mr. Lippmann points out that 
where a strong majority of the Senate 
really wants to put an end to debate, it 
can do so. Then he adds these remarks: 


Behind this more or less technical justi- 
fication of the filibuster there is a much 
more substantial justification. Democracy, 
as we have always understood it in America, 
thas never meant the unrestricted rule of the 
majority. Our whole Constitutional system 
is based on a conscious and deliberate rejec- 
tion of that principle, and the insistence, in 
place of it, upon the principle that it is not 
the bare current majority but the great ulti- 
mate majority, the majority which is formed 
after there has been plenty of time for de- 
bate, which is sovereign in this democra- 


Thus there is no guarantee In the Con- 
stitution—of freedom of conscience, of the 
press or even of the prohibition of human 
slavery—which a great majority of the voters 
cannot repeal. The final power is in the 
people and they can, if they decide, amend 
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the Constitution in order to establish a com- 
plete despotism. But they cannot do it as 
the German Reichstag did five years ago 
when by majority vote it consented to com- 
mit suicide. American liberty is ever so much 
more strongly entrenched, and the majority 
of the moment cannot vote away the demo- 
cratic system or the Constitutional rights of 
the individual. 

That can be done in America only if there 
is an overwhelming majority and then oniy 
after the minority has had time to make a 
thorough appeal to the conscience of the 
people. That is what is meant by the checks 
and balances of the American Constitution. 
That is why we have a Constitution which 
limits the power of Congress, of the Presi- 
dent, of state legislatures and of governors. 
That is why the Constitution is interpreted 
by an independent judiciary. That is why 
this Constitution cannot be amended until 
an enormous and deliberate majority speak- 
ing through two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress and three-quarters of the states 
consents to the amendment. And that is why 
in one of these houses, the Senate, we have 
the jealously guarded tradition of unlimited 
debate, and why a majority of the Senate is 
very reluctant to apply cloture and stop de- 
bate. 

No frame of government can absolutely 
guarantee human liberty. But the American 
system, whatever its other faults may be, is 
the most ingeniously and elaborately con- 
trived mechanism on earth to make it diffi- 
cult to abolish liberty in a gust of popular 
passion. 

If we ask ourselves how we are to 
know when a minority is justified in using 
the mechanism to obstruct the majority, the 
answer is, I think, clear enough. Only a 
minority with deep convictions facing a ma- 
jority with weak convictions can under the 
present rules conduct a filibuster. 


That is the end of the present quota- 
tion from Mr. Lippmann. I would like to 
emphasize his statement that the Ameri- 
can system is the most ingeniously estab- 
lished and elaborately contrived mecha- 
nism on earth to make it difficult to 
abolish liberty in a gust of popular pas- 
sion. With all due deference to the 
advocates of a change in rule XXII, I am 
compelled to say that, either consciously 
or unconsciously, they seek to destroy the 
one thing which makes it possible for a 
minority of the Senate to effectively fight 
any effort to abolish liberty in a gust of 
popular passion. 

Two days ago I remarked that, in their 
ultimate results, there is virtually no dif- 
ference between cloture by a majority 
and cloture by a three-fifths majority. 
I say that for the reason that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has power 
which beggars description to work his 
will on a substantial majority of legis- 
lators in the Congress of the United 
States. He can influence some of them by 
agreeing to appoint their friends to Fed- 
eral judgeships, to Cabinet posts, or to 
other high offices. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has the power 
to dictate the terms of all contracts 
whereby Federal money is to be ex- 
pended for public purposes. 

I am compelled to say that by reason 
of this tremendous power over the public 
funds, the President of the United States 
has the power to obtain the support of 
some Senators, by allocating the expend- 
iture of public funds to the States which 
they have the honor to represent. By 
these methods, I state my honest con- 
viction, and I state it with reluctance, 
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that an activist President would have 
very little difficulty in converting a sim- 
ple 51 majority of the Senate to a three- 
fifths majority, and thus take control of 
the Senate of the United States, which 
is the last legislative body on the face 
of the earth where a substantial minor- 
ity can put an end to the tyranny of 
the majority, or limit the powers of the 
President. 

I read further from the statement of 
Walter Lippmann: 


In the American system of government the 
right of “democratic decision” has never 
been identified with majority rule as such. 
The genius of the American system, unique 
I believe among the democracies of the 
world, is that it limits all power—including 
the power of the majority. Absolute power, 
whether in a king, a president, o legislative 
majority, a popular majority, is alien to the 
American idea of “democratic decision.” 

The American idea of a democratic deci- 
sion has always been that important minor- 
ities must not be coerced. When there is 
strong opposition, it is neither wise nor prac- 
tical to force a decision. It is necessary and 
it is better to postpone the decision—to re- 
spect the opposition and then to accept the 
burden of trying to persuade it. 

For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and regions of the country will, 
as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce. The opposition and the resistance, 
having been overridden, will not disappear. 
They will merely find some other way of 
avoiding, evading, obstructing, or nullifying 
the decision. 

For that reason it is a cardinal principle 
of the American democracy that great de- 
cisions on issues that men regard as vital 
shall not be taken by the vote of the majority 
until the consent of the minority has been 
obtained. Where the consent of the minority 
has been lacking, as for example in the case 
of the prohibition amendment, the “demo- 
cratic decision” has produced hypocrisy and 
lawlessness. 

This is the issue in the Senate. It is not 
whether there shall be unlimited debates. 
The right of unlimited debates is merely a 
device, rather an awkward and tiresome de- 
vice, to prevent large and determined com- 
munities from being coerced. 

The issue is whether the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American democratic decision—that 
strong minorities must be persuaded and not 
coerced—shall be altered radically, not by 
Constitutional amendment but by a subtle 
change in the rules of the Senate. 

The issue has been raised in connection 
with the civil rights legislation. the question 
is whether the vindication of these civil rights 
requires the sacrifice of the American limi- 
tation on majority rule. The question is a 
painful one. But I believe the answer has to 
be that the rights of Negroes will in the end 
be made more secure, even if they are vin- 
dicated more slowly, if the cardinal prin- 
ciple—that minorities shall not be coerced 
by majorities—is conserved, 

For if that principle is abandoned, then 
the great limitations on the absolutism and 
the tyranny of transient majorities will be 
gone, and the path will be much more open 
than it now is to the demagogic dictator who, 
having aroused a mob, destroys the liberties 
of the people. 


As I stated a few moments ago, there is 
no longer any necessity to change rule 
XXII in order to obtain the enactment 
of civil rights bills. Those who advocate 
such bills have secured cloture on virtu- 
ally all recent occasions, and have enact- 
ed every conceivable civil rights bill that 
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can be devised by the mind of man. 
Hence the question now is whether mi- 
norities—liberal minorities, conservative 
minorities, minorities of taxpayers, mi- 
norities of farmers, or any other minori- 
ties of Americans—are going to be denied 
what Walter Lippmann calls the demo- 
cratic decision process, and are to be co- 
erced by transient majorities. It can no 
longer be considered a southern weapon, 
except insofar as southerners seek to 
preserve its benefits for other Senators 
and the country. 

On one occasion, a great Senator from 
Missouri, Senator James Reed, had 
something to say in respect to majorities. 
He pointed out the dangers of unchecked 
and unbridled majority rule, and he gave 
us this trenchant resume concerning 
what majorities have done in times past. 

He said: 

The majority crucified Jesus Christ. 

The majority burned the Christians at the 
stake. 

The majority drove the Jews into exile and 
to the ghetto. 

The majority established slavery. 

The majority chained to stakes and sur- 
rounded with circles of flames martyrs 
through all the ages of world’s history. 

The majority jeered when Columbus said 
the world was round. 

The majority threw him into a dungeon 
for having discovered a new world. 

The majority said that Galileo must 
recant or that Galileo must go to prison. 

The majority cut off the ears of John 
Pym because he dared advocate the liberty 
of the press. 


I shall subsequently quote remarks by 
& wise Frenchman on the question of the 


wisdom of the majority. 

The Founding Fathers did two things 
to preserve liberty and to prevent tyran- 
ny. They used what is properly called 
the doctrine of the separation of govern- 
mental powers in the Constitution. They 
also inserted in the Constitution what 
we know as the system of checks and 
balances. Why did the Founding Fathers 
do that when they drafted our Constitu- 
tion and created the Government of the 
United States? They did it because they 
had read the history of man’s long and 
bitter struggle to escape from govern- 
mental tyranny, and they had found this 
lesson written in letters of blood on each 
page of history: “Government itself is 
the deadliest foe of liberty.” 

The Founding Fathers separated the 
powers of government in a twofold man- 
ner. In the first place, they separated the 
powers of government between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States by as- 
signing to the Federal Government the 
powers necessary to be exercised on a 
national level, and by preserving to the 
States the powers which in equity and 
in good conscience ought to be exer- 
cised on the local level. They employed 
the doctrine of the separation of powers 
in the second sense by separating the 
powers of the Federal Government 
among the executive department, the 
legislative department, and the judicial 
department of the Federal Government. 

In their wise efforts to establish a gov- 
ernment under which men could remain 
free, and enjoy a government of laws 
rather than of men, they also inserted in 
the Constitution what we call the sys- 
tem of checks and balances. 
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The Constitution provides that all the 
legislative power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is vested in Congress, but the 
Founding Fathers wanted to put some 
check on possible abuses in legislation 
by Congress, so they vested in the Presi- 
dent the power to veto measures. Then, 
in order to put a counter check upon 
the President and thus prevent the Pres- 
ident from vetoing wise legislation as 
distinguished from foolish legislation, 
the Founding Fathers inserted in the 
Constitution the provision that Con- 
gress could override Presidential vetoes 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Another illustration of the system of 
checks and balances placed in the Con- 
stitution by the Founding Fathers to 
prevent governmental tyranny is found 
in the provisions which say that the 
President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy, but that Con- 
gress shall have control of the power of 
the purse and make appropriations for 
the Army and Navy, but that no appro- 
priation made by Congress for the Army 
or the Navy shall endure for more than 
2 years. 

The purpose of that provision was to 
prevent a President from being able to 
become a dictator by complete control of 
the Armed Forces of the Nation. 

I could go on at great length to point 
out how careful the Founding Fathers 
were to draw a Constitution which would 
prevent oppression of the people by any 
governmental power. 

One of the finest documents on gov- 
ernment, particularly on the American 
system of government, was written by a 
Frenchman who visited America and ac- 
quired a very profound knowledge of our 
system of government, and who already 
possessed a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature. I refer to Alexis de Toc- 
queville’s book “Democracy in America.” 
This is a book which contains some very 
sage advice for those of us who believe 
the Founding Fathers were wise in rec- 
ognizing that the most important thing 
they could do for the benefit of their 
fellow Americans was to establish a sys- 
tem of government which would be de- 
voted primarily to the preservation of 
liberty, rather than efficient government. 

We talk about majority rule, which, 
as I have said, in the eyes of those who 
disagree with us who think we should 
debate public questions, is regarded as a 
counting of noses rather than the use 
of human reason and human powers of 
persuasion. Such majority rule is fraught 
‘with danger. De Tocqueville, on page 
259 of volume 1 of his “Democracy in 
‘America,” said this concerning the fact 
that majorities cannot safely be trusted: 

A majority taken collectively is only an 
individual, whose opinions, and frequently 
whose interests, are opposed to those of an- 
other individual, who is styled a minority. 
If it be admitted that a man possessing 
absolute power may misuse that power by 
wronging his adversaries, why should not a 
majority be liable to the same reproach? 
Men do not change their characters by unit- 
ing with one another; nor does their pa- 
tience in the presence of obstacles increase 
with their strength. 


That is a very sage observation. I am 
very much impressed by what the writer 
said, that the impatience of men does 
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not increase with their power. I believe 
there are reasons to believe that some of 
the fine Members of the Senate are some- 
what impatient. 

They wish to put their reforms into ef- 
fect before the sun goes down and are 
willing to destroy the only thing that 
makes the Senate a distinctive legisla- 
tive body in order to do so. 

That is why the Founding Fathers 
sought to set up a government which 
would prevent the tyranny of the ma- 
jority. They had studied the history of 
man’s long struggle for the right of self- 
government, and they had found, as a re- 
sult of reading, that no man or set of 
men on this earth can be safely trusted 
with unlimited governmental powers. 

I have been reading from the book en- 
titled “Democracy in America,” written 
by Alexis de Tocqueville. I will read 
another passage on the same subject. He 
is discussing the unlimited power of the 
majority. I now read from page 260: 

Unlimited power is in itself a bad and 
dangerous thing. Human beings are not com- 
petent to exercise it with discretion. God 
alone can be omnipotent, because His wisdom 
and His justice are always equal to His 
power. There is no power on earth so werthy 
of honor in itself or clothed with rights so 
sacred that I would admit its uncontrolled 
and all-predominant authority. When I see 
that the right and the means of absolute 
command are conferred on any power what- 
ever, be it called a people or a king, an aristoc- 
racy or a democracy, a monarchy or & re- 
public, I say there is the germ of tyranny, 
and I seek to live elsewhere, under other 
laws. 

In my opinion, the main evil of the present 
democratic institutions of the United States 
does not arise, as is often asserted in Surope, 
from their weakness, but from their irre- 
sistible strength. I am not so much alarmed 
at the excessive liberty which reigns in that 
country as at the inadequate securities which 
one finds there against tyranny. 


Here one of the securities against tyr- 
anny is rule XXII of the US. Senate, 
which provides that the votes of two- 
thirds of the membership of the Senate 
are required to silence those who wish 
to speak for the welfare of their country. 
The proponents of the rule change seek 
to destroy the last remaining security to 
guard the liberty of America. 

Although a Member of the Senate is 
not supposed to speak in a disparaging 
manner about the House of Representa- 
tives, I cannot forbear thinking that we 
have in the House of Representatives an 
illustration of how gag rules impede 
intelligent action. 

In the House a system of rules has 
grown up under which it is almost impos- 
sible for the average Member to get an 
opportunity to make a speech. When he 
does get the opportunity to make a 
speech, ordinarily he cannot speak for 
more than 5 minutes. Under what is 
called the closed rule, a Member cannot 
even get the right to offer an amendment 
to a bill. The more power that is given 
to an individual the more power he 
wants, and the less liberty he is willing 
to give to other people. 

As I have stated previously, cloture by 
60 percent is only one step on the road 
to a system of cloture under which 51 
percent of the Senate would deprive the 
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other 49 percent of the Senate of their 
right to represent their States in the 
Senate. 

Stating this proposition in another 
way, if the proposal embraced in the 
resolution of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas were to be adopted, 
Senators representing 30 States in this 
Union could absolutely deny Senators 
representing the other 20 States any 
effective means for representing those 20 
States in the Senate. 

I stated at the outset of my remarks 
that I thought that, in the last analysis, 
there is no pronounced demand from the 
country at large for any change in the 
Senate rules; on the contrary, the de- 
mand comes, every time a new Congress 
assembles, from three to four organi- 
zations which are dominated by very im- 
patient and, as I have said, sometimes 
intemperate men. 

In other words, they want to impose 
their will upon the American people be- 
fore the sun goes down. We are in a 
peculiar situation in America today. We 
used to have legislative bodies which 
passed laws to regulate the external 
actions of people when such external 
actions injured other people. We have 
today in the United States an almost 
overpowering demand from these im- 
patient organizations for the passage of 
laws which would impose on all men the 
legal duty that they think thoughts 
similar to what they are thinking, and 
to commit such acts as those who are 
pressing for the changes want them to 
commit. They would destroy freedom 
of speech and freedom of thought for 
everyone who disagrees with them. In 
other words, they belong to the cult of 
conformity. Some of the men have tre- 
mendous power. Not only can we not trust 
men with unlimited governmental power; 
we cannot trust men with unlimited 
power to control the Government—at 
least, we cannot do so safely. 

I shall read one more extract from 
page 269 of De Tocqueville’s book entitled 
“Democracy in America.” It relates to 
the dangers of majorities. De Tocque- 
ville said: 

If ever the free institutions of America are 
destroyed, that event may be attributed to 
the omnipotence of the majority. 


I want to repeat that: 


If ever the free institutions of America are 
destroyed, that event may be attributed to 
the omnipotence of the majority. 


I have discussed three of the reasons 
advanced for asking for rule changes. 
The first was that a rule change is 
needed because there is a danger that a 
few sinful southerners, who at most 
never constitute more than 20 percent of 
the membership of the Senate, are con- 
trolling the other 80 percent. As a mat- 
ter of mathematics, that contention is 
without foundation. 

Then I discussed their contention that 
the rules of the Senate should be changed 
because some rules of the Senate, like 
the Ten Commandments, the Bible, 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and George 
Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
American people, were written by men 
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whose hands have crumbled into dust in 
the grave. 

The third reason given for a change 
was that rule XXII prevents majority 
rule in the Senate. 

There was another argument, which 
was made a few years ago. It was said 
that the Senate was like a kind of gov- 
ernmental atom, sailing aimlessly upon 
the sea of chaos. It was said that the 
Senate, like the House of Representa- 
tives, had no rules at the beginning of a 
new Congress; that the Senate is not a 
continuing body; that actually it had no 
rules and had to adopt rules at the be- 
ginning of a new Congress. 

If I may change the metaphor, the 
proponents of a change in the rules were 
saying, in effect, that the Senate was 
like Josh Billings’ mule: It “didn’t kick 
according to no rules”; and the reason 
why the Senate could not act was, like 
Josh Billings’ mule, that the Senate had 
no rules. This is what we were accus- 
tomed to hearing at the beginning of 
every new Congress. 

There were several weeks of debate, 
during which those who proposed rule 
changes did most of the speaking. They 
said that since the Senate had no rules, 
the majority of the Senate had constitu- 
tional power to change the rules or to 
adopt rules at the beginning of a Con- 
gress, but did not have that power at any 
other time in a Congress. Of course, as 
I have remarked, that argument had no 
validity, for two reasons. In the first 
place, the Senate came into existence in 
1789. It adopted rules in 1789. it has had 
the rules ever since 1789, and those rules 
have been changed on several occasions— 
four in number, as I recall. 

The Senate has always proceeded ac- 
cording to those rules at the beginning 
of each new Congress, as well as at the 
latter stages of each Congress. So the 
proponents of a rule change who said 
the Senate had no rules were confronted 
with the fact that the Senate had had 
rules long before they were born, and 
that the Senate had always regarded 
those rules as continuing from session 
to session. 

Another obstacle confronted those who 
advanced this argument. They argued 
that the Senate could change its rules 
by a majority vote at the beginning of 
each session, but not later in the ses- 
sion. It is an obvious absurdity that the 
Constitution of the United States 
changes its meaning from the first part 
of a session to other stages of a session, 
The constitutional truth is that the Sen- 
ate is empowered to make the rules of its 
own proceedings, and this provision of 
the Constitution applies at the begin- 
ning of a session and during every day 
of the session. So far as the Consti- 
tution itself is concerned, it applies when 
there is no session of Congress, because 
the Constitution does not change from 
day to day, as the advocates of this very 
fantastic proposal contend. 

I shall discuss another reason that is 
given for the proposed rule change. 
Some of the proponents stand upon the 
floor of the Senate and say that the 
reason why a change is needed in rule 
XXII is that under the rule the Senate 
cannot give any consideration to so- 
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called civil rights bills. There is a great 
deal of propaganda in the world. Those 
who advocate changes in the rule have 
been listening to their own propaganca 
for so long that they have actually 
reached the point where they accept it. 

Their propaganda reminds me of a 
custom we have in the rural areas of 
North Carolina. At certain times of the 
year, it is customary in North Carolina 
for people whose relatives are buried in 
the little country cemeteries to meet and 
clear out the weeds which have grown 
up. It happened on one occasion that a 
man, somewhat like the Senator from 
North Carolina, who was somewhat op- 
posed to too strenuous physical work, 
attended a gathering at a little country 
churchyard to assist in removing the 
weeds from the cemetery. Being opposed 
to strenuous physical labor, he hired a 
boy named George to go along with him 
and do his work for him. George was 
down on the ground, pulling the weeds 
off the grave. All at once he burst into 
laughter, 

The man who had employed him said, 
“George what are you laughing about?” 

George said, “I am laughing about the 
funny words written on this tombstone.” 

George’s boss said, “I don’t see any 
funny words written on the tombstone.” 

George said, “Boss, just look there at 
what it says. It says, ‘Not dead but 
sleeping.’ ” 

The boss said, “I don’t see anything 
funny in that.” 

George said, “He ain’t foolin’ nobody 
but himself.” 

When the proponents of this rule 
change tell us that it is necessary to 
change the rule in order to have civil 
rights bills considered, they are fooling 
nobody but themselves. 

This is true because Congress has en- 
acted into law virtually every proposed 
civil rights bill which could be conceived 
in the mind of the most imaginative 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. President, I have thus far today 
discussed the reasons assigned by the 
proponents of the proposed rule change 
to justify their position. I respectfully 
submit that for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated none of those arguments 
made in favor of the rules changes is 
valid. I shall now devote myself to show- 
ing that the history of our country shows 
the advisability of having safeguards 
which will prevent hasty and impatient 
and intemperate action by those in po- 
sitions of authority. It is my purpose to 
refer to American history for a striking 
illustration of the desirability, nay, the 
necessity, of protecting the people of this 
Nation against impatient and intemper- 
ate actions on the part of their officials. 

Rule XXII of the Senate is one of the 
few restraints left. Many of the great 
Senators of the past have stated that no 
good legislation has ever been prevented 
by the rule of the Senate permitting free 
debate, but that, on the contrary, much 
bad legislation has been prevented by 
this rule. 

I call attention to a similar rule that 
is in the Constitution of the United 
States. First I wish to read from section 
4 of article II of the Constitution these 
words: 
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The President, Vice President and all civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


It will be noted that this paragraph in 
the Constitution sets forth three condi- 
tions, and three conditions only, for 
which a President, a Vice President, or 
a civil officer of the United States can be 
impeached. They are: treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to impeachment are found 
in subsections 6 and 7 of section 3 of 
article I of the Constitution. I read sub- 
section 6 of section 3 of article I: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side: And no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Members present. 


Subsection 7 of section 3 of article I 
reads as follows: 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States: but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment, ac- 
cording to law. 


I shall later discuss these constitu- 
tional provisions in more detail. At pres- 
ent, however. I wish to emphasize that 
the provision of subsection 6 of section 
3 of article I of the Constitution, which 
prescribes that “no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Members present,” is the 
only thing which saved the United States 
at one of the most crucial hours of its 
history from witnessing a total blackout 
of constitutional government. 

In speaking for the retention of rule 
XXII in its present form, I say it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the 
two-thirds provision of rule XXII may 
serve like subsection 6, section 3, article I 
of the Constitution, and some day again 
prevent a total blackout of constitutional 
government in the United States. 

The scene which I propose to discuss 
in this connection was enacted in this 
very Senate Chamber. If it had not been 
for the two-thirds provision of subsec- 
tion 6, section 3, article I, and the courage 
of a handful of Senators, constitutional 
government in the United States would 
have been destroyed on the very floor of 
the Senate. 

In order to discuss this subject, I shall 
have to go back a little into American 
history. On one occasion on this conti- 
nent and in this Nation a terrible fratri- 
cidal war occurred, in which thousands 
of the flower of the youth of our land, 
both in the South and in the North, died. 
My study of American history has con- 
vinced me that that terrible war and its 
carnage would never have occurred if it 
had not been for intemperate and im- 
patient men in the North and impatient 
and intemperate men in the South. If 
ever there was an event which ought to 
teach all Americans the virtue of pa- 
tience, it was that terrible war and the 
terrible carnage it caused. 
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One of the great men in American 
history was Abraham Lincoln. I often 
wonder what would have happened to 
Lincoln, after Lee’s surrender, if he had 
not fallen by an assassin’s bullet. I sus- 
pect that perhaps he would have been 
more maligned at the hands of Members 
of Congress and at the hands of the 
American press than any other man in 
our history. Sometimes a tragic event, 
such as Lincoln’s assassination, spares 
the man who suffers such an event from 
great future tragedy. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a merciful man. He was a man 
who loved his fellow men. 

After the surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox, the question naturally arose as 
to what was to be done to adjust the 
relations between the Union and the 11 
Confederate States. Lincoln had a very 
fine plan for the rebuilding of the rela- 
tionship between the Union and the 11 
so-called Confederate States. I shall 
read a brief statement of his plan from 
page 804 of the Concise Dictionary of 
American History, which was edited by 
Wayne Andrews and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

In his proclamation of December 8, 1863, 
President Lincoln offered pardon, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to those who would take 
oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and abide by Federal laws and 
proclamations touching slaves. When oath- 
takers equal in number to one-tenth of the 
State’s voters in 1860 should “re-establish” 
a government in a seceded commonwealth, 
Lincoln promised executive recognition of 
such government without commitment as 
to congressional recognition. Both the 
“plan” and the whole southern policy of 
Lincoln were denounced as far too lenient, 
and there followed a storm of controversy 
with the Radical Republicans who by their 
control of Congress prevented any settle- 
ment of this vital question during Lincoln's 
life. The hopeless deadlock between Presi- 
dent and Congress was seen in the Radical 
Wade-Davis bill which Lincoln killed by a 
pocket veto. After this Lincoln issued a 
proclamation (July 8, 1864) explaining that 
he could not accept the Radical plan as 
the only method of reconstruction and was 
promptly answered by Wade and Davis in 
a truculent manifesto. 


It would be quite interesting to know 
why Lincoln pocket-vetoed the Wade- 
Davis bill. Those who advocate majority 
rule on the spur of the moment and in 
haste ought to ponder the Wade-Davis 
bill which Lincoln denounced and vetoed. 

Now I read a very brief description of 
the provisions of that bill, from the 
“Encyclopedia of American History,” by 
Richard B. Morris, on page 246: 

The Wade-Davis bill, which was passed by 
Congress on the 4th of July, 1864, repre- 
sented the congressional blueprint for re- 
construction. It required a majority of the 
electorate in each Confederate State to take 
an oath of past as well as future loyalty as 
a condition precedent to restoration. 


That condition precedent to restora- 
tion, under the Wade-Davis bill, would 
have prevented any of the 11 Southern 
States from again being admitted to their 
rights as States of the Union, because 
that bill required the taking of an oath 
of both present loyalty and past loyalty; 
and a majority of the people of the 
Southern States could not have truth- 
fully taken such an oath. This is very 
well illustrated by the situation in the 
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State of North Carolina. In 1860, North 
Carolina had a total population of ap- 
proximately 629,000, counting all the 
men, women, and children, and both the 
white people and the Negro people. Out 
of that population, North Carolina had 
sent into the Confederate Army 125,000 
of its men and boys—a number far in 
excess of the total electorate of that 
State. Under that condition of the Wade- 
Davis bill, it would have been impossible 
for any more than a very negligible part 
of the electorate of North Carolina to 
have taken the oath required by the 
terms of the bill as a condition precedent 
to readmission as part of the Union. In 
fact, the bill was designed to prevent any 
of the Southern States from being read- 
mitted to the Union. 

Mr. President, a moment ago, when I 
said that perhaps the assassin’s bullet 
spared Lincoln from much abuse and 
suffering, I had in mind the fact that 
even during his lifetime he was maligned 
by the authors of the Wade-Davis bill 
and by the other supporters of that bill 
for his wise action in vetoing it. 

After the assassin’s bullet felled Lin- 
coln, Andrew Johnson, the Vice Presi- 
dent during Lincoln’s administration, 
who was a native of Tennessee, succeed- 
ed Lincoln to the Presidency. At that 
time there was in existence what was 
known as the Joint Committee on Re- 
construction. It was composed of six 
Senators and nine Members of the House 
of Representatives, and was dominated 
by Thaddeus Stevens, a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of Pennsylvania. That Joint Committee 
acquired domination over Congress; and 
it was not long before the Joint Commit- 
tee found itself able to ride roughshod 
over Members of the Senate and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
did not agree with its plans. 

Some day, Mr. President, history will 
recognize that Andrew Johnson was one 
of the truly great men of America. When 
he became President of the United 
States, he undertook to carry into effect 
Lincoln’s plan for the so-called recon- 
struction of the Confederate States. An- 
drew Johnson made a slight modification 
in the plan, in that he added a provi- 
sion that those who had been disquali- 
fied as electors in those States by the 
Lincoln plan for reconstruction of the 
States should include those who owned 
$20,000 or more in property. But An- 
drew Johnson did a superb job in carry- 
ing out that plan, which, in effect, pro- 
vided that the persons residing in those 
States who were qualified to vote by 
State laws should establish a State gov- 
ernment, should outlaw the debts in- 
curred by the Confederate States for war 
purposes, and should approve the laws 
and the amendment abolishing slavery. 

Andrew Johnson was privileged 
to act, by reason of the fact that Con- 
gress was not in session at the time he 
assumed the Presidency and at the time 
he undertook to put into effect Lincoln's 
plan for reconstruction, and before Con- 
gress assembled in December 1865, all 
of the 11 Southern States, except Texas, 
had reorganized their State governments 
in accordance with the presidential plan 
of reconstruction and were maintaining 
law and order within the borders of their 
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States and were operating civil courts for 
the trial of civil and criminal cases. The 
last Confederate soldier had laid down 
his arms and returned to peaceful pur- 
suits. The people of the Southern States 
were looking forward to resuming their 
old place in the Union. 

But Congress met. Congress immedi- 
ately entered into a controversy with 
Andrew Johnson, claiming that the Con- 
gress, and not the President, had the 
power to reconstruct the governments 
in the Southern States. 

About that time the Supreme Court 
of the United States entered the picture 
by handing down the most courageous 
decision ever rendered by that body. I 
refer to the decision in Ex parte Milligan 
(4 Wall. 2 (1866)). 

Ex parte Milligan was a case which 
involved a civilian who was a resident 
of the State of Indiana. He had been 
tried before a military commission cre- 
ated by President Lincoln as Commander 
in Chief of the Army. Milligan had been 
convicted of treason and other charges 
and had been sentenced to death. Milli- 
gan’s attorneys filed a petition in the cir- 
cuit court for habeas corpus, contending 
that the courts of Indiana were open 
for the trial of criminal cases that Mil- 
ligan was not within the jurisdiction 
of the military commission, and that 
Milligan was surrounded by the protec- 
tion of the constitutional provisions 
which required indictment by a grand 
jury and conviction by a petit jury be- 
fore he could be punished for the charges 
preferred against him. 

Milligan was defended in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the review 
of the habeas corpus proceeding by 
Jeremiah Black, one of the greatest 
lawyers of America. The opinion of 
the Supreme Court in Ex parte Milligan 
was written by one of the greatest judges 
our Nation has ever known—Judge 
Davis, an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. He was known not only 
for his great legal learning and his devo- 
tion to constitutional government, but 
also for his great courage, which never 
failed him. 

Before reaching the main body of his 
opinion, Judge Davis set out some of 
the facts. Incidentally, his opinion is 
reported in 4 Wallace. The case begins 
at page 1 and runs through to page 142. 
The opinion of Judge Davis covers only a 
portion of those pages. It begins on 
page 107 and ends on page 131. It is an 
opinion which every person who believes 
in constitutional government ought to 
read and reread. 

Beginning on page 118, Judge Davis 
said: 

The controlling question in the case is 
this: Upon the facts stated in Milligan’s 


petition, and the exhibits filed, had the mili- 
tary commission mentioned in it, jurisdic- 
tion, legally, to try and sentence him? 
Milligan, not a resident of one of the rebel- 
lious States, or a prisoner of war, but a citi- 
zen of Indiana for 20 years past, and never 
in the military or naval service, is, while at 
his home, arrested by the military power 
of the United States, imprisoned, and, on 
certain criminal charges preferred against 
him, tried, convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged by a military commission, organized 
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under the direction of the military com- 
mander of the military district of Indiana. 
Had this tribunal the legal power and au- 
thority to try and punish this man? 

No graver question was ever considered by 
this court, nor one which more nearly con- 
cerns the rights of the whole people; for it 
is the birthright of every American citizen 
when charged with crime, to be tried and 
punished according to law. The power of 
punishment is, alone through the means 
which the laws have provided for that pur- 
pose, and if they are ineffectual, there is 
an immunity from punishment, no matter 
how great an offender the individual may 
be, or how much his crimes may have shocked 
the sense of justice of the country, or en- 
dangered its safety. By the protection of the 
law human rights are secured; withdraw 
that protection, and they are at the mercy 
of wicked rulers, or the clamor of an excited 
people. If there was law to justify this mili- 
tary trial, it is not our province to interfere; 
if there was not, it is our duty to declare the 
nullity of the whole proceedings. The decision 
of this question does not depend on argu- 
ment or judicial precedents, numerous and 
highly illustrative as they are. These prec- 
edents inform us of the extent of the strug- 
gle to preserve liberty and to relieve those in 
civil life from military trials. The founders 
of our government were famillar with the 
history of that struggle; and secured in a 
written constitution every right which the 
people had wrested from power during a con- 
test of ages. By that Constitution and the 
laws authorized by it this question must be 
determined. The provisions of that instru- 
ment on the administration of criminal jus- 
tice are too plain and direct, to leave room 
for misconstruction or doubt of their true 
meaning. Those applicable to this case are 
found in that clause of the original Con- 
stitution which says, “That the trial of all 
crimes, except in case of impeachment, shall 
be by jury;” and in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth articles of the amendments. The fourth 
proclaims the right to be secure in person 
and effects against unreasonable search and 
seizure; and directs that a judicial warrant 
shall not issue “without proof of probable 
cause supported by Oath or affirmation.” 
The fifth declares “that no person shall be 
held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on presentment by 
a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public 
danger, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” And 
the sixth guarantees the right of trial by 
jury, in such manner and with such regula- 
tions that with upright judges, impartial 
juries, and an able bar, the innocent will be 
saved and the guilty punished. It is in these 
words: “In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining Witnesses in his favor; 
and to have the Assistance of Counsel for 
his defence.” These securities for personal 
liberty thus embodied, were such as wisdom 
and experience had demonstrated to be nec- 
essary for the protection of those accused 
of crime. And so strong was the sense of 
the country of their importance, and so 
jealous were the people that these rights, 
highly prized, might be denied them by im- 
plication, that when the original Constitu- 
tion was proposed for adoption it encoun- 
tered severe opposition; and, but for the 
belief that it would be so amended as to 
embrace them, it would never have been 
ratified. 
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I now come to the portion of this opin- 
ion which I think contains the greatest 
judicial language ever uttered on this 
continent. Judge Davis continued: 


Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, €x- 
pressed in such plain English words, that it 
would seem the ingenuity of man could not 
evade them, are now, after the lapse of more 
than 70 years, sought to be avoided. Those 
great and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and 
seek by sharp and decisive measures to ac- 
complish ends deemed just and proper; and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty 
would be in peril, unless established by ir- 
repealable law. The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future. The 
Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and in 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. No doctrine, in- 
volving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to an- 
archy or despotism, but the theory of neces- 
sity on which it is based is false; for the Gov- 
ernment, within the Constitution, has all 
the powers granted to it, which are neces- 
sary to preserve its existence; as has been 
happily proved by the result of the great ef- 
fort to throw off its just authority. 


Then, after discussing the fact that 
men in naval and military service were 
subject to trial by military courts rather 
than by juries in civil courts, Judge Davis 
says: 

All other persons, citizens of States where 
the courts are open, if charged with crime, 
are guaranteed the inestimable privilege of 
trial by jury. This privilege is a vital prin- 
ciple, underlying the whole administration 
of criminal justice; it is not held by suf- 
ferance, and cannot be frittered away on any 
plea of State or political necessity. When 
peace prevails, and the authority of the Gov- 
ernment is undisputed, there is no difficulty 
of preserving the safeguards of liberty; for 
the ordinary modes of trial are never ne- 
giected, and no one wishes it otherwise; but if 
society is disturbed by civil commotion—if 
the passions of men are aroused and the 
restraints of law weakened, if not disre- 
garded—these safeguards need, and should 
receive, the watchful care of those instructed 
with the guardianship of the Constitution 
and laws. In no other way can we transmit 
to posterity unimpaired the blessings of 
liberty, consecrated by the sacrifices of the 
Revolution. 


Judge Davis then proceeded and 
showed that in the military trial Milligan 
had been denied his constitutional rights 
to be indicted by a grand jury before he 
could be put on trial, and his constitu- 
tional right to a trial by jury, and held 
that his trial before a military com- 
mission was a nullity under our Con- 
stitution. 

As I speak in favor of the retention of 
rule XXII, which is one of the safeguards 
erected not for the benefit of individual 
Senators but, as former Senator Joe 
O’Mahoney said, “for the benefit of our 
country,” I cannot help thinking that 
we ought to heed the words of Judge 
Davis when he said: 


Those great and good men— 
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Who drew up our Constitution—and 
the same applies to the great men who 
wrote the rules of the Senate— 
foresaw that troublous times would arise, 
when rulers and people would become restive 
under restraint, and seek by sharp and de- 
cisive measures to accomplish ends deemed 
just and proper. 


As I have said, in my judgment this 
was the greatest decision ever handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It proclaims a great constitu- 
tional principle. It was written by a 
judge of the highest legal learning, of 
the greatest character, and of the 
stanchest courage. 

When this decision was handed down 
the Joint Committee on Reconstruction 
and the other radicals in the Congress 
of the United States, and a considerable 
portion of the American press, heaped 
vituperation upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States. As a result of this 
decision the radicals, in control of the 
Congress, concluded that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had entered 
into a conspiracy with the President, An- 
drew Johnson, to thwart the will of the 
radicals. 

They came to that conclusion because 
the purpose in the minds of the radicals 
was to destroy the State governments 
which had been erected in the Southern 
States under the Presidential plan of re- 
construction and to establish military 
government in the South. 

So, in July 1866 the radicals in Con- 
gress enacted a law for the purpose of 
keeping President Johnson from filling 
any vacancy on the Supreme Court. At 
that time there was one existing vacancy, 
and President Johnson had designated 
as his appointee for the vacancy Henry 
Stanbery, one of the greatest lawyers 
this country has ever known. When the 
bill was brought up in the Congress, one 
of the Representatives, who was piloting 
the bill through the House, was asked if 
the bill was intended to keep Stanbery 
from becoming a member of the Supreme 
Court. He frankly said, “Yes; and to 
prevent further appointments from being 
made by President Johnson.” 

The bill would have reduced the num- 
ber of judges on the Supreme Court 
Bench by two, so as to take care of the 
then existing vacancy and those which 
might occur in the future during John- 
son’s Presidency. 

Not only did the radicals in Congress 
make this proposal to prevent President 
Johnson from filling vacancies on the 
Supreme Court, but they began to de- 
mand that the Supreme Court be re- 
organized. They threatened to take away 
all of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and some of them went 
so far as to threaten to abolish the Su- 
preme Court by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The radicals in Congress had such 
complete control over Congress that they 
would undoubtedly have been able to 
carry out their threat, so far as Congress 
was concerned, to enact a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, by a two-thirds 
vote, with a view to abolishing the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

It is not altogether surprising that 
some of the members of the Supreme 
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Court began to lose their courage. The 
court handed down only two other cou- 
rageous opinions in this period. One was 
the decision in the case of Cummings 
v. Missouri, (4 Wallcce 277 (1867), and 
the other was the decision in Ex Parte 
Garland (4 Wallace 533 (1867) ). 

The first of these decisions involved the 
law of the State of Missouri. The legisla- 
ture of that State had enacted a law 
providing that no man could practice his 
profession unless he was able to take an 
oath to the effect that he had never aided 
the Confederacy in any way. 

It is a rather strange thing that the 
Missouri law was applied to a preacher. 
Cummings was a preacher, and he under- 
took to preach the gospel. For some rea- 
son, the legislature of Missouri thought 
it was better for sinners to go to the 
devil than to be brought to the Lord 
through the agency of a minister who 
could not take an oath that he had not 
aided the Confederacy in any manner. 
It is a rather strange conception that the 
State legislature could ever reach the 
conclusion that a man ought not to be 
able to preach the gospel of Christ if he 
had had anything to do with the Con- 
federacy. The legislature of Missouri had 
evidently forgotten something of the rec- 
ord of Saul of Tarsus, who became Paul, 
the great apostle to the gentiles. 

The other case involved one of the 
great lawyers of this Nation, Augustus 
H. Garland, who was noted for his ap- 
pearances in many cases before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In those two cases, the Supreme Court, 
which had not been frightened entirely 
away from courageous action by radicals 
in Congress, held that the law of Missouri 
and a Federal statute enacted by Con- 
gress which attempted to apply the same 
rule to attorneys were ex post facto laws 
and therefore unconstitutional, and, I 
might add the Supreme Court also ad- 
judged these statutes to be unconstitu- 
tional as bills of attainder. 

But thereafter too much courage was 
not exhibited by the members of the Su- 
preme Court, with the possible exception 
of Judge Davis, Judge Grier, and one or 
two others, because, as Benjamin R. Cur- 
tis, a great lawyer from Massachusetts, 
wrote about this time: 

The Congress, with the acquiescence of 
the country, has subdued the Supreme Court 
as well as the President. 


In other words, the radicals in Con- 
gress had threatened to impeach mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court or to rob 
them of their jurisdiction, and even to 
abolish the Court by a constitutional 
amendment, because they were dis- 
pleased with the courage the Court had 
displayed in Ex parte Milligan, in Cum- 
mings against Missouri, and in Ex parte 
Garland. That was the way they dealt 
with the Supreme Court. 

Just to elaborate on that particular 
point, let me say that the radicals in 
Congress took control of the Congress 
and rode roughshod over those Members 
of Congress who dared to oppose them. 
They subdued the Supreme Court to such 
an extent that it practically withdrew 
from the constitutional field insofar 
as the Southern States were concerned. 
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They prevented the Southern States from 
defending themselves by denying them 
representation in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. Then they 
undertook to enact laws under which 
they would take charge, through military 
forces, of local government in any of the 
Southern States except Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee was allowed representation in the 
Senate and in the House, while the other 
10 Southern States were denied such rep- 
resentation, because Tennessee had rati- 
fied the 14th amendment and the other 
10 Southern States had rejected the 14th 
amendment. 

In March 1867 the radicals, who con- 
trolled Congress, passed the most 
monstrous legislation ever passed in 
American history. 

I refer to the so-called Reconstruction 
Acts under which all Southern States, 
except Tennessee, were placed under 
military government. Also at that time 
a statute was enacted which was directed 
against President Johnson. I refer to the 
Tenure of Office Act. 

President Johnson had inherited, as a 
part of Lincoln’s Cabinet, the Secretary 
of War, Edwin M. Stanton, who proved 
himself to be in alliance with the radi- 
cals in Congress and unfaithful to his 
chief, the President. 

The radicals in Congress were afraid 
that President Johnson would do what 
any person in his situation desired to do, 
and remove Stanton from office as Sec- 
retary of War. Therefore, Congress 
rassed the Tenure of Office Act, which 
provided in substance that the President 
could not remove from office any ap- 
pointee whose appointment had been 
confirmed by the Senate. Andrew John- 
son felt that this act was unconstitu- 
tional, and he removed Stanton from his 
post as Secretary of War. That act on 
his part was the chief cause of his later 
impeachment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, controlled as it was, by the 
radicals. 

I come now to the Reconstruction 
Acts, which I consider the most mon- 
strous and unconstitutional iegislation 
ever enacted in this Nation. 

I should like to read from a book 
written by one of my former teachers 
of history, Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, entitled “Reconstruction in North 
Carolina.” The book was published at 
Columbia University in 1914. But before 
I read a passage from that book, I wish 
to state that the 10 Southern States, 
when they were represented by legisla- 
tures elected by voters possessing con- 
stitutional qualifications, that is, qualifi- 
cations prescribed by State law, all re- 
jected the 14th amendment. 

I now read from pages 216 to 219 of 
“Reconstruction in North Carolina”: 

The fate of the 14th amendment, when 
submitted to the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, has been noticed! It met with rejec- 
tion in all the other Southern States except 
Tennessee. When Congress met in Decem- 
ber 1866 enough of the Southern States had 
rejected the amendment to show the pre- 
vailing opinion in the South, and conse- 
quently the question at once arose as to 


what policy should be adopted. The uncer- 
tainty in regard to this became less as the 


1Cf, supra, p. 187. 
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remsining Southern States in turn rejected 
the amendment. Consequently, in Febru- 
ary 1867 it became a determined fact that 
the State governments, as organized by the 
President, should be superseded by others 
organized under military authority; that the 
political leaders of the Southern States 
should be disqualified from taking part in 
the reorganization of the governments; and 
that the right of suffrage should be extended 
to the Negro by national legislation, in utter 
defiance of the constitutional right of the 
individual States in the matter. 


I digress from a reading of the text 
to say that in North Carolina there had 
been an election in 1865, conducted un- 
der the Presidential plan for reconstruc- 
tion, and the State government had been 
reestablished by its people, with officers 
coming largely from those North Caro- 
linians who had opposed secession from 
the Union. The State Legislature of 
North Carolina, like the State legisla- 
tures of other Southern States, had rati- 
fied the 13th amendment prohibiting 
slavery, and had outlawed the Confed- 
erate debt, and it also accepted in good 
faith all the other conditions prescribed 
der the Presidential plan for reconstruc- 
tion. 

This Government had been in exist- 
ence for approximately 2 years when the 
first of the Reconstruction acts was 
passed. 

I now resume my reading from Re- 
construction in North Carolina,” by Dr. 
Hamilton: 


In pursuance of this determination, the 
act of March 2, 1867, “to provide for a more 
efficient government of the rebel States,” 
was passed. It was vetoed by the President, 
but was passed over the veto on the same 
day. Declaring in the preamble that no legal 
State governments or adequate protection for 
life or property existed in the 10 “rebel” 
States, the act provided that these States 
should be divided into 5 military districts, 
each under an officer of the army of not 
lower rank than brigadier general, and made 
subject to the military authority of the 
United States. North Carolina and South 
Carolina formed the second district. The 
commander of each district was required to 
protect all persons in their rights and to sup- 
press insurrection, disorder, and violence. In 
the punishment of offenders, he was author- 
ized to allow the civil tribunals to take juris- 
diction, or if he deemed it necessary, to 
organize military commissions for the pur- 
pose. All interference with such tribunals by 
the State authorities was declared void and 
of no effect. It was further provided that the 
people of any of the said States should be 
entitled to representation whenever they 
should have framed and ratified a constitu- 
tion in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States. This constitution must be 
framed by a convention elected by the male 
citizens of the State, regardless of race, color, 
or previous condition, with the exception of 
those disfranchised for participation in re- 
bellion or for felony. Those persons on whom 
disabilities would be imposed by the proposed 
14th amendment were disqualified from 
holding a seat in the convention and from 
voting for delegates. The constitution thus 
framed, and containing the provision that 
all persons whom the act of Congress made 
electors should retain the electoral fran- 
chise, must then be approved by Congress. 
Whenever representatives should be ad- 
mitted, the portion of the act establishing 
military governments would become inop- 
erative so far as concerned the State in ques- 
tion. Until the completion of this recon- 
struction, the existing civil governments 
were declared provisional and liable at any 
time to modification or abolition. 
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On March 23, a supplementary act was 
passed. The original act left the whole mat- 
ter of the initiation of reconstruction very 
indefinite. The supplementary act provided 
that the district commanders should cause 
& registration to be made of all male citizens 
who could take a required oath as to their 
qualifications as electors. The election of 
delegates to a convention should then be held 
by the commanders. For the sake of giving 
at least an appearance of following the will 
of the people, the act provided that the ques- 
tion of holding a convention should be sub- 
mitted to them at the same time. Unless a 
majority of the registered voters took part in 
the election and a majority in favor of hold- 
ing the convention resulted, no convention 
should be held. Provision was made for 
boards of election composed only of those 
who could take the ironclad oath. Finally, 
it was provided that a majority of those 
registered must take part in the voting on 
the ratification of the Constitution in order 
to make it valid. This act was also vetoed by 
President Johnson and promptly repassed by 
the required majorities. 

In July, Congress met again. In the 
meantime Attorney General Stanbery had 
sent to the President an interpretation of the 
act, which closely restricted the power of the 
military commanders. At once another sup- 
plementary act was passed, as an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the former acts. It 
gave the commanders full power to make 
any removals from office that they might see 
fit, and authorized the boards of registration 
to go behind the oath of an applicant for 
registration whenever it seemed to them 
necessary. District commanders, the boards 
of registration, and all officers acting under 
either were relieved from the necessity of act- 
ing in accordance with the opinion of any 
civil officer of the United States. The ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers referred to in the 
imposition of disabilities were declared to in- 
clude the holders of all civil offices created 
by law for the administration of justice or 
for the administration of any general law of 
a State. An extension of time for registra- 
tion was authorized, and also a revision of 
the lists of registered voters before the elec- 
tion. This act, as was now the customary 
thing, had to be passed over the President’s 
veto. 

Such was the most important legislation 
enacted for the restoration of the South. 
Questions of precedent and of constitutional 
law were alike disregarded in their passage, 
and justification found for all. 


Mr. President, I have read a synopsis 
from Dr. Hamilton’s book, setting forth 
the provisions of the Reconstruction 
Acts. These acts provided for military 
government in the South. They provided 
that the South should be garrisoned. A 
garrison was stationed in my hometown 
until 1874, if my recollection of history 
serves me right. I have heard older men 
in my county tell how they had to file 
through the ranks of soldiers of the army 
of occupation in order to vote in 1868, 
and saw their leaders, on whose advice 
they had relied in times past, sit on rail 
fences and not vote because they were 
not allowed to hold office. 

The gentleman in charge of each of 
those five military districts was given the 
power to decide whether civilians should 
be tried by military commissions or in 
civil courts. They were given the power 
to remove from office any of the State or 
local officials who had been placed in 
office under Presidential reconstruction. 
They were given charge of the election 
machinery of those States and charge of 
the elections and of registration of voters 
They were even excused by act of Con- 
gress from paying any attention to any 
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advice they received from any civil au- 
thorities at the National or State level. 

Of course, those States tried to get an 
interpretation of the Reconstruction Acts 
and to get a decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to their 
constitutionality. The first of these at- 
tempts was made on April 5, 1867, when 
three great lawyers, Robert J. Walker, 
Augustus H. Garland, and William H. 
Sharkey, applied to the Supreme Court 
for leave to file a bill in equity to enjoin 
“Andrew Johnson, a citizen of the State 
of Tennessee and President of the United 
States, and his officers and agents ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and especially 
E. O. C. Ord, assigned as military com- 
mander of the district * * * from ex- 
ecuting or in any manner carrying out 
the acts of March 2 and 25, 1867.” 

The Supreme Court refused to allow 
those attorneys, who were representing 
the State of Mississippi, to file such a 
bill in equity in the Supreme Court; and 
that first attempt to secure a decision in 
regard to the constitutionality of the Re- 
construction Acts failed. On April 15 the 
Supreme Court held that it would not 
permit a bill in equity to be filed, because 
it did not wish to pass on the delicate is- 
sue as to the power of the Court to con- 
trol Executive acts; and, therefore, the 
Court denied the leave sought. 

A few days later another application 
was made to the Supreme Court for per- 
mission to file a bill in equity to challenge 
the constitutionality of the Reconstruc- 
tion acts; and the Supreme Court 
granted that application. However, after 
argument, a few days later the Court 
entered a decision dismissing the suit— 
on the ground that it called for adjudi- 
cation, not of the rights of persons or 
property, but of rights of a political 
character affecting the sovereignty or 
corporate existence of a State; and the 
Court said it had no jurisdiction over 
such a controversy. 

Then it appeared possible that by a 
curious twist of fate a case which did 
reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States would require the Court to pass 
on constitutionality under a statute 
which the Radicals had had passed in 
Congress on February 5, 1867, for the 
benefit of Federal officials and so-called 
loyal persons in the South. That statute 
was so phrased that it gave the Federal 
circuit courts jurisdiction in all cases in 
which any person was restrained or de- 
prived of his liberty, in violation of the 
Constitution or in violation of any treaty 
or law of the United States. It happened 
that at that time there was in Vicksburg, 
Miss., an editor, named McCardle, who 
had published in his newspaper an edi- 
torial criticizing the military govern- 
ment then in vogue in Mississippi and in 
other Southern States. The Radicals in 
Congress had no respect for the right of 
freedom of speech, which was supposed 
to be secured by the first amendment of 
the Constitution to persons who dis- 
agreed with them; and McCardle was 
arrested, at the instance of the military 
authorities, for speaking ill of them. He 
was imprisoned, and was held for trial 
before a military commission. He ap- 
plied to the circuit court for habeas cor- 
pus for his release, on the ground that 
his arrest and detention under the Re- 
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construction acts violated the Constitu- 
tion. When the circuit court refused to 
grant him his liberty, he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He 
was asserting a constitutional right as a 
person; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States clearly had jurisdiction of 
his case, and the case clearly made it nec- 
essary—if the Supreme Court was to dis- 
charge any judicial function whatever— 
for it to rule on the constitutionality of 
the Reconstruction acts. That situation 
sent a good deal of fear into the hearts of 
the Radicals who then controlled Con- 
gress, because I think their actions 
showed time and time again that they 
were conscious of the unconstitutionality 
of the Reconstruction acts. So the Radi- 
cals introduced in Congress a bill which 
provided that in any case involving the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress, 
unless two-thirds of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court agreed that the act was un- 
constitutional, the Court could not hand 
down such a decision. That bill was de- 
feated because of the terrible criticism 
it received at the hands of the American 
bar. 

So, at the instance of Thaddeus 
Stevens, the radicals then introduced in 
the Senate a bill which forbade the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to take 
jurisdiction of any case in law or equity 
which arose out of the Reconstruction 
acts. That bill also caused a violent 
reaction in the press and among the 
lawyers of the North, and the bill was 
laid aside. 

Finally, the McCardle case was ar- 
gued before the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court took it under 
advisement. When that happened, the 
radicals saw it was necessary for them 
to take some drastic action immediately. 
As I have pointed out, McCardle had 
done nothing except exercise his right of 
free speech, and he was applying for a 
writ of habeas corpus to free him from 
his imprisonment—which he claimed 
was illegal and unconstitutional—under 
the Reconstruction acts. He was seek- 
ing the greatest right of all—the right to 
secure the liberty of a person against 
unlawful imprisonment—that had ever 
been developed in any legal system on the 
face of the earth. 

So what did the radicals in Congress 
do in their attempt to keep the Supreme 
Court of the United States from handing 
down a decision as to the constitution- 
ality of the Reconstruction acts under 
which McCardle was arrested and held 
for trial, before a military tribunal, for 
exercising the right of freedom of speech 
and for condemning something which 
ought to have been condemned? The 
radicals in Congress succeeded in hav- 
ing passed a statute which robbed the 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
its jurisdiction to review habeas corpus 
proceedings brought under the act of 
1867. 

Mr. President, in that connection, a 
certain amount of criticism can justly 
be leveled at the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because the Court had 
heard arguments in that case and had 
taken the case under advisement before 
that measure was brought up in Con- 
gress, and the bill was passed through 
the House, in the first instance, by a 
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sneak action, in which a Member of 
the House obtained unanimous consent 
to have the House take up a bill, then on 
the calendar, which had no relationship 
to this matter. It was taken up, follow- 
ing a statement that it was an innocu- 
ous bill, but then the bill was amended 
so suddenly in that way that scarcely 
any other Member of the House knew 
what had happened. The bill was then 
passed by both Houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by President Johnson, and it 
was passed over President Johnson's 
veto, in tne course of a heated debate in 
which the opponents of the bill—such 
as Senator Reverdy Johnson and 
others—correctly characterized the bill, 
and in no uncertain terms condemned 
the action of the radicals in having it 
passed. 

So the Supreme Court missed a glori- 
ous opportunity to hand down a decision 
on that act. On the contrary, apparently 
the majority of the Court postponed ac- 
tion so that Congress could act, thus en- 
abling the Court to escape making a deci- 
sion. That statement does not apply to 
some of the judges, because some of them 
wanted to take action. 

The bill was passed by the Congress 
while the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson was in progress in this very 
Senate Chamber. The greatest exhibi- 
tion of courage of the most sublime char- 
acter ever given by any President of the 
United States was given by Andrew 
Johnson at that time. He was actually 
being tried at the instigation of the radi- 
cals who controlled Congress in an im- 
peachment proceeding which could have 
resulted in his removal from office and 
his inability ever to occupy another office 
under the Federal Government. Despite 
that fact, Andrew Johnson signed a 
magnificent statement vetoing the act of 
Congress which would have robbed the 
Supreme Court of jurisdiction to review 
the McCardle decision. He said in his 
great veto message: 

It will be justly held by a large portion of 
the people as an admission of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act on which its judgment 
may be forbidden or forestalled, and may 
interfere with their willing acquiescence in 
its provisions, which is necessarily harmo- 
nious and efficient execution or any law. 


In other words, at the very time when 
his political life was at stake in the im- 
peachment proceeding, that President, a 
man who had fewer opportunities in life 
than any other man who has attained 
that high office, had the courage to veto 
the bill which most of his judges had 
assisted in passing through the Congress. 

Some time ago I said that I favored 
the retention of the two-thirds require- 
ment of rule XXII, because the history 
of the Nation showed that at one time 
the constitutional provision requiring a 
two-thirds vote to remove a President 
had prevented the total blackout of con- 
stitutional government in the United 
States. 

Let us stop and think a moment of 
that impeachment proceeding. The 
Members of Congress who were con- 
trolled by the radicals knew that Andrew 
Johnson had not done anything to merit 
impeachment. They knew that Andrew 
Johnson had not been guilty of treason. 
On the contrary, they knew that Andrew 
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Johnson had been trying to save the 
Constitution and constitutional govern- 
ment from destruction at their hands. 
They knew that Andrew Johnson had 
not been guilty of bribery. They knew 
that Andrew Johnson had not committed 
any high crime or misdemeanor, They 
knew that the only offense of which An- 
drew Johnson was guilty was his fidelity 
to the oath which he had taken to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United 
States. They knew that the only thing 
they really had against Andrew Johnson 
was that he had vetoed acts of Congress 
which were entirely inconsistent with the 
Constitution and which were absolutely 
repugnant to free government in the 
United States. 

Those were tragic days. The greatest 
tragedy lies in the fact that they showed 
that partisans will yield to temptation in 
times of stress and turmoil. This en- 
tire tragic story illustrates beyond any 
doubt that if liberty is to be preserved in 
our Nation, there must be some safe- 
guards which will restrain impatient and 
intemperate acts on the part of those in 
authority in times of stress, strain, and 
turmoil. 

Despite the fact that all of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
knew that Andrew Johnson had not com- 
mitted treason, bribery, or any high crime 
or misdemeanor as grounds for impeach- 
ment under the Constitution, the House 
of Representatives, by an overwhelming 
majority, impeached him on false 
charges, the main charge being that he 
had violated the Tenure-of-Office Act. 
Incidentally, at this point, I add that 
Andrew Johnson made repeated efforts 
to obtain a decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to the va- 
lidity and constitutionality of the Ten- 
ure-of-Office Act. He was unable to ob- 
tain such a decision because, as Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis has said, the radicals 
had subdued the Supreme Court, at least 
temporarily. 

Andrew Johnson was the only public 
Official in our Nation who was able to 
stand between a radical Congress and 
a complete blackout of constitutional 
government in the United States. 

So he was impeached because he was 
resisting the radical Congress and its 
unconstitutional measures. They rea- 
soned that if they could get rid of Andrew 
Johnson and remove him from office, he 
would be succeeded, in all probability, by 
Senator Wade, one of the chief leaders of 
the radicals, who would do the will of 
the radicals. 

Impeachment proceedings were 
brought against Andrew Johnson in the 
House of Representatives. He was tried 
in the Senate Chamber. In all human 
probability, Chief Justice Salmon P, 
Chase, as the Presiding Officer at the 
impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, 
sat in the seat now occupied by the 
Presiding Officer, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse). 

Chief Justice Chase was a man of rare 
ability. As Chief Justice he did many 
things which manifested his courage, 
He presided over the impeachment trial 
of Andrew Johnson in an extremely fair 
and legal manner. However, I feel that 
he missed greatness by a narrow mar- 
gin, because of his ambition to be Pres- 
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ident of the United States. On rare 
occasions he had a tendency to fail to 
match his great ability with what was 
right. He yielded to the temptation to 
trim his sails to fit the political winds. 

The trial occurred in this Senate 
Chamber. Jaith 

Subsection 6 of section 3 of article I 
of the Constitution saved this Nation 
from a most disgraceful event, That 
was because it provides that when the 
Senate of the United States sits as a 
court of impeachment the person being 
impeached cannot be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Members present. In other words, the 
constitutional requirement for convic- 
tion in case of impeachment is identical 
with the requirement for cloture under 
rule XXII of the Senate. 

Andrew Johnson was saved from im- 
peachment by the vote of one Senator, 
because those voting for his conviction 
lacked one vote of having the constitu- 
tionally required two-thirds majority. 

One of the most eloquent of American 
Presidents, President Kennedy, has writ- 
ten a very fine chapter in his book en- 
titled “Profiles in Courage,” on one of 
the Senators who voted with the minor- 
ity. President Kennedy wrote of Edmund 
G. Ross. It has always seemed to me 
there was another Senator who voted 
with the minority who deserved great 
credit, I think the other Senator was 
James W. Grimes, a Member of the Sen- 
ate who had a stroke of paralysis and 
who had himself carried into this Cham- 
ber in order that he might vote against 


the unjust impeachment of a President 
of the United States who was standing 
between a radical Congress and complete 


destruction of constitutional govern- 


ment in America. 

At the risk of being somewhat tedious, 
I shall read what President Kennedy said 
about this trial and particularly what 
he said about Senator Edmund G., Ross, 
It is a stirring chapter. It is a stirring 
chapter because it deals with a man who 
had the courage to vote with the minor- 
ity for what was right in the face of 
what was probably the greatest popular 
demand for an unjust act that this coun- 
try has ever witnessed. 

President Kennedy said: 

In a lonely grave, forgotten and unknown, 
lies “the man who saved a President,” and 
who as a result may well have preserved for 
ourselves and posterity constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States—the man who 
performed in 1868 what one historian has 
called the most heroic act in American his- 
tory, incomparably more difficult than any 
deed of valor upon the field of battle—but 
a U.S. Senator whose name no one recalls: 
Edmund G. Ross of Kansas, 


Mr. President, I digress from President 
Kennedy’s statement for a moment to 
say that if the radical Congress had been 
successful in the conviction of Andrew 
Johnson and had removed him from of- 
fice, this would have set a precedent for 
other partisans and other radicals in the 
control of the Congress to follow, and 
we might have seen constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country become as un- 
stable as it is in many other parts of the 
Americas. 

I resume the reading of the President’s 
article: i 
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The impeachment of President Andrew 
Johnson, the eyent in which the obscure 
Ross was to play such a dramatic role, 
was the sensational climax to the bitter 
struggle between the President, determined 
to carry out Abraham Lincoln’s policies of 
reconciliation with the defeated South, and 
the more radical Republican leađers in Con- 
gress, who sought to administer the down- 
trodden Southern States as conquered prov- 
inces which had forfeited their rights under 
the Constitution. It was, moreover, a strug- 
gle between executive and legislative au- 
thority, Andrew Johnson, the courageous if 
untactful Tennessean who had been the 
only southern Member of Congress to refuse 
to secede with his State, had committed 
himself to the policies of the Great Eman- 
cipator to whose high station he had suc- 
ceeded only by the course of an assassin’s 
bullet. He knew that Lincoln prior to his 
death had already clashed with the extrem- 
ists in Congress, who had opposed his ap- 
proach to reconstruction in a constitutional 
and charitable manner and sought to make 
the legislative branch of the Government 
supreme. And his own belligerent tempera- 
ment soon destroyed any hope that Con- 
gress might now join hands in carrying out 
Lincoln's policies of permitting the South 
to resume its place in the Union with as 
little delay and controversy as possible. 

By 1866, when Edmund Ross first came 
to the Senate, the two branches of the Gov- 
ernment were already at each other’s throats, 
snarling and bristling with anger. Bill after 
bill was vetoed by the President on the 
grounds that they were unconstitutional, 
too harsh in their treatment of the South, 
an unnecessary prolongation of military rule 
in peacetime or undue interference with the 
authority of the executive branch, And for 
the first time in our Nation’s history, im- 
portant public measures were passed over 
a President’s veto and became law without 
his support. 

But not all of Andrew Johnson’s vetoes 
were overturned; and the radical Republi- 
cans of the Congress promptly realized that 
one final step was necessary before they 
could crush their despised foe (and in the 
heat of political battle their vengeance was 
turned upon their President far more than 
their former military enemies of the South). 
That one remaining step was the assurance 
of a two-thirds majority in the Senate— 
for under the Constitution, such a majority 
was necessary to override a Presidential veto. 
And more important, such a majority was 
constitutionally required to accomplish their 
major ambition, now an ill-kept secret, con- 
viction of the President under an impeach- 
ment and his dismissal from office. 

The temporary and unstable two-thirds 
majority which had enabled the Senate radi- 
cal Republicams on several occasions to en- 
act legislation over the President’s veto was, 
they knew, insufficiently reliable for an im- 
peachment conviction. To solidify this bloc 
became the paramount goal of Congress, ex- 
pressly or impliedly governing its decisions 
on other issues—particularly the admission 
of new States, the readmission of Southern 
States and the determination of senatorial 
credentials. By extremely dubious methods a 
pro-Johnson Senator was denied his seat. 
Over the President's veto Nebraska was ad- 
mitted to the Union, seating two more anti- 
administration Senators. Although last 
minute maneuvers failed to admit Colorado 
over the President’s veto (sparsely populated 
Colorado had rejected statehood in a ref- 
erendum), an unexpected tragedy brought 
false tears and fresh hopes for a new vote, 
in Kansas. 

Senator Jim Lane, of Kansas, had been 4 
conservative Republican sympathetic to 
Johnson's plans to carry out Lincoln’s recon- 
struction policies. But his frontier State was 
one of the most radical in the Union, When 
Lane voted to uphold Johnson's veto of the 
civil rights bill of 1866 and introduced the 
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administration’s bill for recognition of the 
new State government of Arkansas, Kansas 
had arisen in outraged heat. A mass meeting 
at Lawrence had vilified the Senator and 
speedily reported resolutions sharply con- 
demning his position. Humiliated, mentally 
ailing, broken in health and laboring under 
charges of financial irregularities, Jim Lane 
took his own life on July 1, 1866. 

With this thorn in their side removed, the 
radical Republicans in Washington looked 
anxiously toward Kansas and the selection 
of Lane’s successor, Their fondest hopes 
were realized, for the new Senator from 
Kansas turned out to be Edmund G. Ross, 
the very man who had introduced the reso- 
lutions attacking Lane at Lawrence. 

There could be nu doubt as to where Ross” 
sympathies lay. for his entire career was one 
of determined opposition to the slave States 
of the South, their practices and their 
friends. In 1854, when only 28, he had 
taken part in the mob rescue of a fugitive 
slave in Milwaukee. In 1856, he had joined 
that flood of antislavery immigrants to 
“bleeding” Kansas who intended to keep it 
a free territory. Disgusted with the Demo- 
cratic Party of his youth, he had left that 
party, and volunteered in the Kansas Free 
State army tc drive back a force of proslavery 
men invading the territory. In 1862, he had 
given up his newspaper work to enlist in 
the Union Army, from which he emerged a 
major. His leading role in the condemnation 
of Lane at Lawrence convinced the Radical 
Republican leaders in Congress that in Ed- 
mund G. Ross they had a solid member of 
that vital two-thirds. 

The stage was now set for the final scene— 
the removal of Johnson. Early in 1867, Con- 
gress enacted over the President’s veto the 
tenture-of-office bill which prevented the 
President from removing without the con- 
sent of the Senate all new officeholders whose 
appointment required confirmation by that 
body. At the time nothing more than the 
cry for more patronage was involved, Cabinet 
members having originally been specifically 
exempt. 

On August 5, 1867, President Johnson— 
convinced that the Secretary of War, whom 
he had inherited from Lincoln, Edwin M. 
Stanton, was the surreptitious tool of the 
Radical Republicans and was seeking to be- 
come the almighty dictator of the conquered 
South—asked for his immediate resignation; 
and Stanton arrogantly fired back the reply 
that he declined tc resign before the next 
meeting of Congress. Not one to cower be- 
fore this kind of effrontery, the President one 
week later suspended Stanton, and appointed 
in his place the one man whom Stanton did 
not dare resist, General Grant. On Janu- 
ary 13, 1868, an angry Senate notified the 
President and Grant that it did not concur 
in the suspension of Stanton, and Grant 
vacated the office upon Stanton’s return. 
But the situation was intolerable. The Sec- 
retary of War was unable to attend Cabinet 
meetings or associate with his colleagues in 
the administration; and on February 21, 
President Johnson, anxious to obtain a court 
test of the act he believed obviously uncon- 
stitutional, again notified Stanton that he 
had been summarily removed from the office 
of Secretary of War. 

While Stanton, refusing to yield possession, 
barricaded himself in his office, public opin- 
ion in the Nation ran heavily against the 
President. He had intentionally broken the 
law and dictatorially thwarted the will of 
Congress. Although previous resolutions of 
impeachment had been defeated in the 
House, both in committee and on the floor, 
@ new resolution was swiftly reported and 
adopted on February 24 by a tremendous 
vote. Every single Republican voted in the 
affirmative, and Thaddeus Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania—the crippled, fanatical personifica- 
tion of the extremes of the radical Repub- 
lican movement, master of the House of 
Representatives, with a mouth like the thin 
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edge of an ax—warned both Houses of the 
Congress coldly: “Let me see the recreant 
who would yote to let such a criminal 
escape. Point me to one who will dare do 
it and I will show you one who will dare the 
infamy of terity.” 

with the President impeached—in effect, 
indicted—by the House, the frenzied trial 
for his conviction or acquittal under the 
Articles of Impeachment began on March 5 
in the Senate, presided over by the Chief 
Justice. It was @ trial to rank with all the 
great trials in history—Charles I before the 
High Court of Jutice, Louis XVI before the 
French Convention, and Warren Hastings be- 
for the House of Lords. Two great elements 
of drama were missing: the actual cause for 
which the President was being tried was not 
fundamental to the welfare of the Nation; 
and the defendant himself was at all times 
absent. 

But every other element of the highest 
courtroom drama was present. To each Sen- 
ator the Chief Justice administered an oath 
“to do impartial justice (including even the 
hotheaded Radical Senator from Ohio, Ben- 
jamin Wade, who as President pro tempore 
of the Senate was next in line for the Presi- 
dency). The chief prosecutor for the House 
was Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, the “butcher 
of New Orleans,” a talented but coarse and 
demagogic Congressman from Massachusetts. 
(When he lost his seat in 1874, he was so 
hated by his own party as well as his oppo- 
nents that one Republican wired concerning 
the Democratic sweep, “Butler defeated, 
everything else lost.”) Some 1,000 tickets 
were printed for admission to the Senate 
galleries during the trial, and every con- 
ceivable device was used to obtain one of the 
four tickets allotted each Senator. 

From the 5th of March to the 16th of 
May, the drama continued. Of the 11 
articles of impeachment adopted by the 
House, the first 8 were based upon the 
removal of Stanton and the appointment of 
a new Secretary of War in violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act; the 9th related to 
Johnson's conversation with a general which 
was said to induce violations of the Army 
Appropriations Act; the 10th recited that 
Johnson had delivered “intemperate, inflam- 
matory, and scandalous harangues * * * as 
well against Congress as the laws of the 
United States”; and the 1lth was a deliber- 
ately obscure conglomeration of all the 
charges in the preceding articles which had 
been designed by Thaddeus Stevens to fur- 
nish a common ground for those who favored 
conviction but were unwilling to identify 
themselves on basic issues. In opposition to 
Butler's inflammatory arguments in support 
of this hastily drawn indictment, Johnson's 
able and learned counsel replied with con- 
siderable effectiveness. They insisted that 
the Tenure of Office Act was null and void 
as a clear violation of the Constitution; that 
even if it were valid, it would not apply to 
Stanton, for the reasons previously men- 
tioned; and that the only ways that a judi- 
cial test of the law could be obtained was for 
Stanton to be dismissed and sue for his 
rights in the courts. 


I digress at this point to say that since 
that time the Supreme Court has held 
in many cases that a President has the 
constitutional power to remove from of- 
fice any person he appoints to an office, 
regardless of whether that persons’ ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by the 
Senate. So the position of Johnson’s 
lawyers in the impeachment proceedings 
that the Tenure of Office Act was un- 
constitutional has been confirmed many 
times. 

I continue to read: 

But as the trial progressed, it become in- 
creasingly apparent that the impatient Re- 
publicans did not intend to give the Presi- 
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dent a fair trial on the formal issues upon 
which the impeachment was drawn, but in- 
tended instead to depose him from the White 
House on any grounds, real or imagined, for 
refusing to accept their policies. Telling 
evidence in the President’s favor was arbi- 
trarily excluded. Prejudgment on the part 
of most Senators was brazenly announced, 
Attempted bribery and other forms of pres- 
sure were rampant. The chief interest was 
not in the trial or the evidence, but in the 
tallying of votes necessary for conviction. 

Twenty-seven States (excluding the un- 
recognized Southern States) in the Union 
meant 54 Members of the Senate, and 36 
votes were required to constitute the two- 
thirds majority necessary for conviction. All 
12 Democratic votes were obviously lost, and 
the 42 Republicans knew that they could 
afford to lose only 6 of their own Members 
if Johnson were to be ousted. To their dis- 
may, at a preliminary Republican caucus, 
six courageous Republican indicated that 
the evidence so far introduced was not in 
their opinion sufficient to convict Johnson 
under the articles of impeachment. “In- 
famy,” cried the Philadelphia Press. The 
Republic has “been betrayed in the house 
of its friends.” 

But if the remaining 36 Republicans would 
hold, there would be no doubt as to the out- 
come. All must stand together. But one 
Republican Senator would not announce his 
verdict in the preliminary poll—Edmund G. 
Ross, of Kansas. The Radicals were outraged 
that a Senator from such an anti-Johnson 
stronghold as Kansas could be doubtful. “It 
was a very clear case,” Senator Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, fumed, “especially for a Kan- 
sas man. I did not think that a Kansas 
man could quibble against his country.” 

From the very time Ross had taken his 
seat, the radical leaders had been confident 
of his vote. His entire background, as al- 
ready indicated, was one of firm support of 
their cause. One of his first acts in the 
Senate had been to read a declaration of his 
adherence to radical Republican policy, and 
he had silently voted for all of their meas- 
ures. He had made it clear that he was not 
in sympathy with Andrew Johnson person- 
ally or politically; and after the removal of 
Stanton, he had voted with the majority in 
adopting a resolution declaring such removal 
unlawful. His colleague from Kansas, Sen- 
ator Pomeroy, was one of the most radical 
leaders of the anti-Johnson group. The Re- 
Publicans insisted that Ross’ crucial vote 
was rightfully theirs and they were deter- 
mined to get it by whatever means available. 
As stated by DeWitt in his memorable “Im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson.” “The full 
brunt of the struggle turned at last on the 
one remaining doubtful Senator, Edmund G. 
Ross.” 

When the impeachment resolution had 
passed the House, Senator Ross had casually 
remarked to Senator Sprague of Rhode Is- 
land, “Well, Sprague, the thing is here; and, 
so far as I am concerned, though a Repub- 
lican and opposed to Mr. Johnson and his 
policy, he shall have as fair a trial as an 
accused man ever had on this earth.” Im- 
mediately the word spread that “Ross was 
shaky.” “From that hour,” he later wrote, 
“not a day passed that did not bring me, by 
mail and telegraph and in personal :nter- 
course, appeals to stand fast for impeach- 
ment, and not a few were the admonitions 
of condign visitations upon any indication 
even of lukewarmness,” 

“Throughout the country, and in ali walks 
of life, as indicated by the correspondence of 
Members of the Senate, the condition of the 
public mind vas not unlike that preceding a 
great battle. The dominant party of the 
Nation seemed to occupy the position of pub- 
lic prosecutor, and it was scarcely in the 
mood to brook delay for trial or to hear de- 
fense. Washington had become during the 
trial the central point of the politically dis- 
satisfied and swarmed with representatives 
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of every State of the Union, demanding in a 
practically united voice the deposition of the 
President. The footsteps of the anti-im- 
peaching Republicans were dogged from the 
day’s beginning to its end and far into the 
night, with entreaties, considerations, and 
threats. The newspapers came daiiy filled 
with not a few threats of violence upon their 
return to their constituents.” 

Ross and his fellow doubtful Republicans 
were daily pestered, spied upon and sub- 
jected to every form of pressure. Their resi- 
dences were carefully watched, their social 
circles suspiciously scrutinized and their 
every move and companions secretly marked 
in special notebooks. They were warned in 
the party press, harangued by their constit- 
uents, and sent dire warnings threatening 
political ostracism and even assassination. 
Stanton himself, from his barricaded head- 
quarters in the War Department, worked day 
and night to bring to bear upon the doubtful 
Senators all the weight of his impressive 
military associations. The Philadelphia Press 
reported “a fearful avalanche of telegrams 
from every section of the country,” a great 
surge of public opinion from the “common 
people” who had given their money and lives 
to the country and would not “willingly or 
unmavenged see their great sacrifice made 
naught.” 

The New York Tribune reported that Ed- 
mund Ross in particular was “mercilessly 
dragged this way and that by both sides, 
hunted like a fox night and day and 
badgered by his own colleague, like the 
bridge at Arcola now trod upon by one army 
and now trampled by the other.” His back- 
ground and life were investigated from top 
to bottom, and his constituents and col- 
leagues pursued him throughout Washing- 
ton to gaiz some inkling of his opinion. He 
was the target of every eye, his name was 
on every mouth and his intentions were dis- 
cussed in every newspaper. Although there 
is evidence that he gave some hint of agree- 
ment to each side, and each attempted to 
claim him publicly, he actually kept both 
sides in a state of complete suspense by his 
Judicial silence. 

But with no experience in political tur- 
moil, no reputation in the Senate, no in- 
dependent income and the most radical State 
in the Union to deal with, Ross was judged 
to be the most sensitive to criticism and the 
most certain to be swayed by expert tactics. 
A committee of Congressmen and Senators 
sent to Kansas, and to the States of the other 
doubtful Republicans, this telegram: “Great 
danger to the peace of the country and the 
Republican cause if impeachment fails, 
Send to your Senators public opinion by 
resolutions, letters, and delegations.” A 
member of the Kansas Legislature called 
upon Ross at the Capitol. A general urged 
on by Stanton remained at his lodge until 4 
o’clock in the morning determined to see 
him. His brother received a letter offering 
$20,000 for revelation of the Senator's inten- 
tions. Gruff Ben Butler exclaimed of Ross, 
“There is a bushel of money. How much 
does the damned scoundrel want?” The 
night before the Senate was to take its first 
vote for the conviction or acquittal of John- 
son, Ross received this telegram from home: 

“Kansas has heard the evidence and de- 
mands the conviction of the President. 

“D. R. ANTHONY AND 1,000 OTHERS.” 

And on that fateful morning of May 16 
Ross replied: 

“To D. R. ANTHONY AND 1,000 OTHERS”: I 
do not recognize your right to demand that 
I vote either for or against conviction. I have 
taken an oath to do impartial Justice accord- 
ing to the Constitution and laws, and trust 
that I shall have the courage to vote accord- 
ing to the dictates of my judgment and for 
the highest good of the country. 

“E. G. Ross.” 

That morning spies traced Ross to his 
breakfast; and 10 minutes before the vote 
was taken his Kansas colleague warned him 
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in the presence of Thaddeus Stevens that a 
vote for acquittal would mean trumped up 
charges and his political death. 

But now the fateful hour was at hand. 
Neither escape, delay or indecision was pos- 
sible. As Ross himself later described it: 
“The gallaries were packed. Tickets of ad- 
mission were at an enormous premium. The 
House had adjourned and all of its members 
were in the Senate chamber. Every chair on 
the Senate floor was filled with a Senator, a 
Cabinet Officer, a member of the President’s 
counsel or a Member of the House.” Every 
Senator was in his seat, the desperately ill 
Grimes, of Iowa, being literally carried in, 

It had been decided to take the first vote 
under that broad llth article of impeach- 
ment, believed to command the widest sup- 
port. As the Chief Justice announced the 
voting would begin, he reminded “the citi- 
zens and strangers in the galleries that abso- 
lute silence and perfect order are required.” 

But already a deathlike stillness enveloped 
the Senate Chamber. A Congressman later 
recalled that, “Some of the Members of the 
House near me grew pale and sick under the 
burden of suspense"; and Ross noted that 
there was even “a subsidence of the shuffling 
of feet, the rustling of silks, the fluttering of 
fans, and of conversation,” 

The voting tensely commenced. By the 
time the Chief Justice reached the name of 
Edmund Ross 24 “guilties’ had been pro- 
nounced. Ten more were certain and one 
other practically certain. Only Ross' vote was 
needed to obtain the 36 votes necessary to 
convict the President. But not a single per- 
son in the room knew how this young Kansan 
would vote. Unable to conceal the suspense 
and emotion in his voice, the Chief Justice 
put the question to him: “Mr. Senator Ross, 
how say you? Is the respondent Andrew 
Johnson guilty or not guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor as charged in this article?” Every 
voice was still; every eye was upon the fresh- 
man Senator from Kansas. The hopes and 
fears, the hatred and bitterness of past dec- 
ades were centered upon this one man. 

As Ross himself later described it, his 
“powers of hearing and seeing seemed de- 
veloped in an abnormal degree. 

“Every individual in that great audience 
seemed distinctly visible, some with lips 
apart and bending forward in anxious ex- 
pectancy, others with hand uplifted as if 
to ward off an apprehended blow * * * and 
each peering with an intensity that was al- 
most tragic upon the face of him who was 
about to cast the fateful vote. Every fan 
was folded, not a foot moved, not the rustle 
of a garment, not a whisper was heard. * * * 
Hope and fear seemed blended in every face, 
instantaneously alternating, some with re- 
vengeful hate * * * others lighted with hope. 
The Senators in their seats leaned over their 
desks, many with hand to ear. It was a 
tremendous responsibility, and it was not 
strange that he upon whom it had been 
imposed by a fateful combination of con- 
ditions should have sought to avoid it, to 
put it away from him as one shuns, or tries 
to fight off, a nightmare. I almost literally 
looked down into my open grave. Friend- 
ships, position, fortune, everything that 
makes life desirable to an ambitious man 
were about to be swept away by the breath 
of my mouth, perhaps forever. It is not 
strange that my answer was carried waver- 
ingly over the air and failed to reach the 
limits of the audience, or that repetition was 
called for by distant Senators on the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber.” 

Then came the answer again in a voice 
that could not be misunderstood—tfull, final, 
definite, unhesitating, and unmistakable: 
“Not guilty.” The deed was done, the Presi- 
dent saved, the trial as good as over and the 
conviction lost. The remainder of the roll- 
call was unimportant, conviction had failed 
by the margin of a single vote and a general 
rumbling filled the Chamber until the Chief 
Justice proclaimed that “on this article 35 
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Senators having voted guilty and 19 not 
guilty, a two-thirds majority not having 
voted for his conviction, the President is, 
therefore, acquitted under this article.” 

A 10-day recess followed, 10 turbulent days 
to change votes on the remaining articles. 
An attempt was made to rush through bills 
to readmit six southern States, whose 12 
Senators were guaranteed to vote for con- 
viction, But this could not be accomplished 
in time. Again Ross was the only one un- 
committed on the other articles, the only 
one whose vote could not be predicted in 
advance, And again he was subjected to 
terrible pressure. From “D. R. Anthony and 
others,” he received a wire informing him 
the “Kansas repudiates you as she does all 
perjurers and skunks.” Every incident in 
his life was examined and distorted. Pro- 
fessional witnesses were found by Senator 
Pomeroy to testify before a special House 
committee that Ross had indicated a willing- 
ness to change his vote for a consideration. 
(Unfortunately this witness was so delighted 
in his exciting role that he also swore that 
Senator Pomeroy had made an offer to pro- 
duce three votes for acquittal for $40,000.) 
When Ross, in his capacity as a committee 
chairman, took several bills to the President, 
James G. Blaine remarked: “There goes the 
rascal to get his pay.” (Long afterward Blaine 
was to admit: “In the exaggerated denunci- 
ation caused by the anger and chagrin of 
the moment, great injustice was done to 
statesmen of spotless character.”) 

Again the wild rumors spread that Ross 
had been won over on the remaining articles 
of impeachment. As the Senate reassembled, 
he was the only one of the seven “renegade” 
Republicans to vote with the majority on 
preliminary procedural matters. But when 
the second and third articles of impeachment 
were read, and the name of Ross was reached 
again with the same intense suspense of 10 
days earlier, again came the calm answer, 
“Not guilty.” 

Why did Ross, whose dislike for Johnson 
continued, vote “Not guilty”? His motives 
appear clearly from his own writings on the 
Subject years later in articles contributed to 
Scribner's and Forum magazines: 

In a large sense, the independence of the 
executive office as a coordinate branch of the 
Government was on trial. If * * * the Presi- 
dent must step down * * * a disgraced man 
and a political outcast * * * upon insuffi- 
cient proofs and from partisan consider- 
ations, the office of President would be de- 
graded, cease to be a coordinate branch of 
the Government, and ever after subordinated 
to the legislative will. It would practically 
have revolutionized our splendid political 
fabric into a partisan Congressional autoc- 
racy. This Government had never faced so 
insidious a danger * * * control by the 
worst element of American politics. If An- 
drew Johnson were acquitted by a nonparti- 
san vote * * * America would pass the 
danger of partisan rule that intolerance 
which so often characterizes the sway of 
great majorities and makes them dangerous. 


Mr. President, I do not think that one 
could emphasize too much the tragic his- 
toric event which shows how a two- 
thirds requirement for conviction in im- 
peachment cases saved the United States, 
by a single vote of a stouthearted Sen- 
ator, from a total blackout of constitu- 
tional government. If Edmund G. Ross 
had voted for the impeachment of An- 
drew Johnson, his act would have re- 
sulted in a two-third majority of the 
Senate, converting the United States 
from a constitutional republic into a dic- 
tatorship such as all too often has tri- 
umphed in certain Latin American coun- 
tries. 

I resume the reading of President 
Kennedy’s article: 
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The “open grave” which Edmund Ross had 
foreseen was hardly an exaggeration. A Jus- 
tice of the Kansas Supreme Court tele- 
graphed him that “the rope with which 
Judas Iscariot hanged himself is lost, but 
Jim Lane’s pistol is at your service.” An 
editorial in a Kansas newspaper screamed: 

“On Saturday last Edmund G. Ross, U.S. 
Senator from Kansas, sold himself, and be- 
trayed his constituents, stultified his own 
record, basely lied to his friends, shamefully 
violated his solemn pledge * * * and to the 
utmost of his poor ability signed the death 
warrant of his country's liberty. 


Mr. President (Mr. Packwoop), I di- 
gress to remark that, instead of signing 
a death warrant of his country’s liberty, 
as this editorial charged, Edmund G. 
Ross saved constitutional government in 
America and merits immortality for so 
doing. Those of us who oppose changing 
the two-thirds requirement of rule XXII 
are fighting for the preservation of con- 
stitutional government in America no 
less than Edmund G. Ross fought for it 
when he voted “not guilty” to the im- 
peachment charges preferred against one 
of America’s greatest Presidents, Andrew 
Johnson. 

I resume reading from President Ken- 
nedy’s article which continues the quo- 
tation from the editorial from the Kan- 
sas newspaper. 

This Act— 


That means the act of Edmund Ross, 
in being true to his oath to give Andrew 
Johnson a fair trial— 


was done deliberately, because the traitor, 
like Benedict Arnold, loved money better 
than he did principle, friends, honor and 
his country, all combined. Poor, pitiful, 
shriveled wretch, with a soul so small that a 
little pelf would outweigh all things else 
that dignify or ennoble manhood.” 

Ross’ political career was ended. To the 
New York Tribune, he was nothing but “a 
miserable poltroon and traitor.” The Phila- 
delphia Press said that in Ross “littleness” 
had “simply borne its legitimate fruit,” and 
that he and his fellow recalcitrant Repub- 
licans had “plunged from a precipice of fame 
into the groveling depths of infamy and 
death.” 


I digress to remark that the writer of 
that editorial has passed into complete 
obscurity while every man who loves 
stouthearted men acclaims the courage 
which prompted Edmund G. Ross to cast 
the vote which prevented a total black- 
out of constitutional government in this 
Nation. 


I return to President Kennedy’s ar- 
ticle. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer said that “They 
had tried, convicted, and sentenced them- 
selves.” For them there could be “no allow- 
ance, no clemency.” 

Comparative peace returned to Washington 
as Stanton relinquished his office and John- 
son served out the rest of his term, later— 
unlike his Republican defenders—to return 
triumphantly to the Senate as Senator from 
Tennessee. But no one paid attention when 
Ross tried unsuccessfully to explain his vote, 
and denounced the falsehoods of Ben Butler's 
investigating committee, recalling that the 
general’s “well-known groveling instincts 
and proneness to slime and uncleanness” had 
led “the public to insult the brute creation 
by dubbing him ‘the beast.’" He clung un- 
happily to his seat in the Senate until the 
expiration of his term, frequently referred 
to as “the traitor Ross,” and complaining 
that his fellow Congressmen, as well as citi- 
zens on the street, considered association 
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with him “disreputable and scandalous,” and 
passed him by as if he were “a leper, with 
averted face and every indication of hatred 
and disgust.” 

Neither Ross nor any other Republican 
who had voted for the acquittal of Johnson 
was ever reelected to the Senate, not a one 
of them retaining the support of their party's 
organizaticn. When he returned to Kansas 
in 1871, he and his family suffered social 
ostracism, physical attack, and near poverty. 

Who was Edmund G. Ross? Practically no- 
body. Not a single public law bears his name, 
not a single history book includes his pic- 
ture, not a single list of Senate “greats” 
mentions his service. His one heroic deed 
has been all but forgotten. But who might 
Edmund G. Ross have been? That is the 
question—for Ross, a man with an excellent 
command of words, an excellent background 
for politics, and an excellent future in the 
Senate, might.well have outstripped his col- 
leagues in prestige and power throughout a 
long Senate career. Instead, he chose to throw 
all of this away for one act of conscience. 

But the twisting course of human events 
eventually upheld the faith he expressed to 
his wife shortly after the trial: “Millions of 
men cursing me today will bless me tomor- 
row for having saved the country from the 
greatest peril through which it has ever 
passed, though none but God can ever know 
the struggle it has cost me.” For 20 years 
later Congress repealed the Tenure of Office 
Act, to which every President after Johnson, 
regardless of party, had objected; and still 
later the Supreme Court, referring to “the 
extremes of that episode in our Government,” 
held it to be unconstitutional. Ross moved 
to New Mexico, where in his later years he 
was to be appointed Territorial Governor. 
Just prior to his death when he was awarded 
@ special pension by Congress for his service 
in the Civil War, the press and the country 
took the opportunity to pay tribute to his 
fidelity to principle in a trying hour and his 
courage in saving his Government from a 
devastating reign of terror, They now agreed 
with Ross’ earlier judgment that his vote 
had “saved the country from * * * a strain 
that would have wrecked any other form of 
government.” 

Those Kansas newspapers and political 
leaders who had bitterly denounced him in 
earlier years praised Ross for his stand 
against legislative mob rule: “By the firm- 
ness and courage of Senator Ross,” it was 
said, “the country was saved from calamity 
greater than war, while it consigned him to 
a political martyrdom, the most cruel in our 
history. Ross was the victim of a wiid flame 
of intolerance which swept everything be- 
fore it. He did his duty knowing that it 
meant his political death. It was a brave 
thing for Ross to do, but Ross did it, He 
acted for his conscience and with a lofty 
patriotism, regardless of what he knew must 
be the ruinous consequences to himself. He 
acted right.” 

I could not close the story of Edmund Ross 
without some more adequate mention of 
those six courageous Republicans who stood 
with Ross and braved denunciation to ac- 
quit Andrew Johnson. Edmund Ross, more 
than any of those six colleagues, endured 
more before and after his vote, reached his 
conscientious decision with greater difficulty, 
and aroused the greatest interest and 
suspense prior to May 16 by his noncommit- 
tal silence. His story, like his vote, is the 
key to the impeachment tragedy. But all 
seven of the Republicans who voted against 
conviction should be remembered for their 
courage. Not a single one of them ever 
won reelection to the Senate. Not a single 
one of them escaped the unholy combination 
of threats, bribes, and coercive tactics by 
which their fellow Republicans attempted 
to intimidate their votes; and not a single 
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one of them escaped the terrible torture of 
vicious criticism engendered by their vote 
to acquit. 

William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine, one of 
the most eminent Senators, orators and lav- 
yers of his day, and a prominent senior Re- 
publican leader, who admired Stanton and 
disliked Johnson, became convinced early in 
the game that “the whole thing is a mere 
madness.” 

The country has so bad an opinion of the 
President, which he fully deserves, that it 
expects condemnation. Whatever may be 
the consequences to myself personally, what- 
ever I may think and feel as a politician, I 
will not decide the question against my own 
judgment. I would rather be confined to 
planting cabbages the remainder of my days. 
Make up your mind, if need be, to hear me 
denounced a traitor and perhaps hanged in 
effigy. All imaginable abuse has been heaped 
upon me by the men and papers devoted to 
the impeachers, I have received several let- 
ters from friends warning me that my politi- 
cal grave is dug if I do not vote for convic- 
tion, and several threatening assassination. 
It is rather hard at my time of life, after a 
long career, to find myself the target of 
pointed arrows from those whom I have 
faithfully served. The public, when aroused 
and excited by passion and prejudice, is little 
better than a wild beast, I shall at all events 
retain my own self-respect and a clear con- 
science, and time will do justice to my mo- 
tives at least. 

The radical Republicans were determined 
to win over the respected Fessenden, whose 
name would be the first question mark on 
the call of the roll, and his mail from Maine 
Was abusive, threatening, and pleading. 
Wendell Phillips scornfully told a hissing 
crowd that “it takes 6 months for a states- 
manlike idea to find its way into Mr. Fessen- 
den’s head. I don’t say he is lacking; he is 
only very slow.” 

Fessenden decided to shun all newspapers 
and screen his mail. But when one of his 
oldest political friends in Maine urged him 
to “hang Johnson up by the heels like a 
dead crow in a cornfield, to frighten all of 
his tribe,” noting that he was “sure I ex- 
press the unanimous feeling of every loyal 
heart and head in this State,” Fessenden 
indignantly replied: 

“I am acting as a judge * * * by what 
right can any man upon whom no responsi- 
bility rests, and who does not even hear the 
evidence, undertake to advise me as to what 
the judgment, and even the sentence, should 
be? I wish all my friends and constituents 
to understand that I, and not they, am sit- 
ting in judgment upon the President. I, not 
they, have sworn to do impartial justice. I, 
not they, am responsible to God and man for 
my action and its consequences.” 

On that tragic afternoon of May 16, as 
Ross described it, Senator Fessenden “was 
in his place, pale and haggard, yet ready for 
the political martyrdom which he was about 
to face, and which not long afterward drove 
him to his grave.” 

The first Republican Senator to ring out 
“not guilty”’—and the first of the seven to 
go to his grave, hounded by the merciless 
abuse that had dimmed all hope for re-elec- 
tion—was William Pitt Fessenden of Maine. 

John B. Henderson, of Missouri, one of 
the Senate’s youngest Members, had previ- 
ously demonstrated high courage by intro- 
ducing the 13th amendment abolishing 
slavery, simply because he was convinced 
that it would pass only if sponsored by a 
slave-state Senator, whose political death 
would necessarily follow. But when the full 
delegation of Republican Representatives 
from his State cornered him in his office to 
demand that he convict the hated Johnson, 
warning that Missouri Republicans could 
stomach no other course, Henderson's usual 
courage wavered. He meekly offered to wire 
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his resignation to the Governor, enabling a 
new appointee to vote for conviction; and, 
when it was doubted whether a new Senator 
would be permitted to vote, he agreed to 
ascertain whether his own vote would be 
crucial. 

But an insolent and threatening telegram 
from Missouri restored his sense of honor, 
and he swiftly wired his reply: “Say to my 
friends that I am sworn to do impartial 
justice according to law and conscience, and 
I will try to do it like an honest man.” 

John Henderson voted for acquittal, the 
last important act of his senatorial career. 
Denounced, threatened, and burned in effigy 
in Missouri, he did not even bother to seek 
reelection to the Senate. Years later his 
party would realize its debt to him, and re- 
turn him to lesser offices, but for the Senate, 
whose integrity he had upheld, he was 
through. 

Peter Van Winkle, of West Virginia, the 
last doubtful Republican name to be called 
on May 16, was, like Ross, a “nobody”; but 
his firm “not guilty” extinguished the last 
faint glimmer of hope which Edmund Ross 
had already all but destroyed. The Repub- 
licans had counted on Van Winkle—West 
Virginia’s first U.S. Senator, and a critic of 
Stanton’s removal; and for his courage, he 
was labeled “West Virginia's betrayer” by 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, who declared to 
the world that there was not a loyal citizen 
in the State who had not been misrepre- 
sented by his vote. He, too, had insured his 
permanent withdrawal from politics as soon 
as his Senate term expired. 

The veteran Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, 
who had defeated Abe Lincoln for the Sen- 
ate, had drafted much of the major recon- 
struction legislation which Johnson vetoed, 
and had voted to censure Johnson upon 
Stanton’s removal. 

But, in the eyes of the Philadelphia Press, 
his “statesmanship drivelled into selfish- 
ness,” for, resisting tremendous pressure, he 
voted against conviction. A Republican con- 
vention in Chicago had resolved “That any 
Senator elected by the votes of Union Re- 
publicans, who at this time blenches and 
betrays, is infamous and should be dis- 
honored and execrated while this free gov- 
ernment endures.” 


Mr. President, I digress from reading 
the article of President Kennedy to re- 
mark that free government would not 
have continued to endure in the United 
States had it not been for the require- 
ment of the Constitution requiring the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of Mem- 
bers of the Senate before any President 
of the United States could be convicted 
upon impeachment charges and removed 
from office. 

Iresume the reading of President Ken- 
nedy’s argument: 

And an Illinois Republican leader had 
warned the distinguished Trumbull “not to 
show himself on the streets in Chicago; for 
I fear that the representatives of an in- 
dignant people would hang him to the most 
convenient lamppost.” 

But Lyman Trumbull, ending a brilliant 
eareer of public service and devotion to the 
party which would renounce him, filed for 
the record these enduring words: 

“The question to be decided is not whether 
Andrew Johnson is a proper person to fill the 
Presidential office, nor whether it is fit that 
he should remain in it. Once set, the ex- 
ample of impeaching a President for what, 
when the excitement of the House shall have 
subsided, will be regarded as insufficient 
cause, no future President will be safe who 
happens to differ with a majority of the 
House and two-thirds of the Senate on any 
measure deemed by them important. What 
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then becomes of the checks and balances of 
the Constitution so carefully devised and so 
vital to its perpetuity? They are all gone. 
I cannot be an instrument to produce such 
a result, and at the hazard of the ties even 
of friendship and affection, till calmer times 
shall do justice to my motives, no alternative 
is left me but the inflexible discharge of 
duty.” 

Joseph Smith Fowler, of Tennessee, like 
Ross, Henderson, and Van Winkle, a fresh- 
man Senator, at first thought the President 
impeachable. But the former Nashville pro- 
fessor was horrified by the mad passion of 
the House in rushing through the impeach- 
ment resolution by evidence against Johnson 
“based on falsehood,” and by the “corrupt 
and dishonorable” Ben Butler, “a wicked man 
who seeks to convert the Senate of the 
United States into a political guillotine.” 
He refused to be led by the nose by “poli- 
ticians, thrown to the surface through the 
embers of the departing revolution.” 
Threatened, investigated, and defamed by his 
fellow Radical Republicans, the nervous 
Fowler so faltered in his reply on May 16 
that it was at first mistaken for the word 
“guilty.” A wave of triumph swept the Sen- 
ate—Johnson was convicted, Ross's vote was 
not needed. But then came the clear and 
distinct answer: “not guilty.” 

His reelection impossible, Fowler quietly 
retired from the Senate at the close of his 
term 2 years later, but not without a single 
statement in defense of his vote: “I acted 
for my country and posterity in obedience 
to the will of God.” 

James W. Grimes, of Iowa, one of John- 
son’s better and influential foes in the Sen- 
ate, became convinced that the trial was in- 
tended only to excite public passions through 
“lies sent from here by the most worthless 
and irresponsible creatures on the face of the 
earth” (an indication, perhaps, of the im- 
proved quality of Washington correspondents 
in the last 87 years). 

Unfortunately, the abuse and threats 
heaped upon him during the trial brought 
on a stroke of paralysis only 2 days before 
the vote was to be taken, and he was con- 
fined to his bed. The Radical Republicans, 
refusing any postponement, were delightedly 
certain that Grimes would either be too sick 
in fact to attend on May 16, or would plead 
that his illness prevented him from attend- 
ing to cast the vote that would end his career. 
In the galleries, the crowd sang “Old Grimes 
is dead, that bad old man, we ne'er shall 
see him more.” And in the New York 
Tribune, Horace Greeley was writing: “It 
seems as if no generation could pass with- 
out giving us one man to live among the 
warnings of history. We have had Benedict 
Arnold, Aaron Burr, Jefferson Davis, and 
now we have James W. Grimes.” 

But James W. Grimes was a man of great 
physical as well as moral courage, and just 
before the balloting was to begin on May 16, 
four men carried the pale and withered Sen- 
ator from Iowa into his seat. He later wrote 
that Fessenden had grasped his hand and 
given him a “glorified smile. * * * I would 
not today exchange that recollection for the 
highest distinction of life.” The Chief Jus- 
tice suggested that it would be permissible 
for him to remain seated while voting—but 
with the assistance of his friends, Senator 
Grimes struggled to his feet and in a sur- 
prisingly firm voice called out “not guilty.” 

Burned in effigy, accused in the press of 
"idiocy und impotency,” and repudiated by 
his State and friends, Grimes never recov- 
ered—but before he died he declared to a 
friend: “I shall.ever thank God that in that 
troubled hour of trial, when many privately 
confessed that they had sacrificed their judg- 
ment and their conscience at the behests 
of party newspapers and party hate, I had the 
courage to be true to my oath and my con- 
science. Perhaps I did wrong not to com- 
mit perjury by order of a party; but I can- 
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not see it that way. I became a judge acting 
on my own responsibility and accountable 
only to my own conscience and my Maker; 
and no power could force me to decide on 
such a case contrary to my convictions, 
whether that party was composed of my 
friends or my enemies,” 


Mr. President, I have read President 
Kennedy's article which illustrates so 
well how the provision of the Consti- 
tution that no. President can be im- 
peached and removed from office unless 
convicted by two-thirds of the Senate, 
saved this Nation from a constitutional 
blackout in one of the most troublesome 
times of our history. We cannot say with 
any assurance that times like these will 
not occur again, for if history teaches us 
anything, and I think it teaches much, 
it teaches that what has happened in 
the past is likely to occur in the future. 

I have read the very dramatic story 
written by President Kennedy about the 
occasion in the Senate when a rule re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote in the Senate 
saved the reputation of the Senate and 
constitutional government in our Nation, 
In light of that circumstance, with that 
warning of history before me, I expect to 
stand for a rule of cloture which will 
require a two-thirds vote of Senators to 
silence any Senator who feels that his 
duty to his country and his God, and to 
his conscience, demands that he stand 
upon the floor of the Senate and say 
what he believes he should say. 

There is an old saying that, “The sad- 
dest epitaph which can be written for 
the loss of any right is that those who 
had the saving power failed to stretch 
forth a saving hand while there was 
yet time.” 

In closing, I appeal to Senators to re- 
member this tragic event from the his- 
tory of our past and to stand by a rule 
of the Senate which will require a two- 
thirds vote before any Senator can be 
prevented from speaking what he 
honestly believes in his heart is neces- 
sary for the welfare of his country. 

Mr. President, I have much more to 
say on the pending business. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that 
what I have heretofore said be not 
counted as a completed speech and that 
I be accorded the right to resume this 
discussion in the future and have my past 
and future remarks counted as a single 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

(The following proceedings, which oc- 
curred during the delivery of Mr. Ervin’s 
address, are printed here by unanimous 
consent: ) 


ORDER, OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. TAURMOND) without losing my 
right to the floor and without having my 
subsequent remarks counted as a second 
speech on the pending business, and that 
I not be otherwise prejudiced in my 
rights. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, may 
I inquire if the statement which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina proposes to 
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make is germane to the pending busi- 
ness? 

Mr. THURMOND. The remarks I pro- 
pose to make are on the continuation of 
the draft. I realize the time is not quite 
up. If there is objection, I wish to say I 
eerie the rules and I shall abide by 

em. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the splendid attitude 
of the Senator from South Carolina. I 
would be constrained to object, 

Mr. THURMOND. I understand. I will 
wait until the clock goes around a little 
before making my remarks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, so that my 
remarks may appear unbroken in the 
RecorD, I ask unanimous consent that 
the colloquy between me and the Senator 
from South Carolina, and the colloquy 
between the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from West Virginia 
be printed in the body of the RECORD 
after my remarks are concluded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SyMincToN), with the understand- 
ing, first, that by so doing I shall not 
lose my right to the floor; second, that 
by so doing, my subsequent remarks shall 
not be counted as another speech upon 
the pending business; and, third, that 
any statement which the Senator from 
Missouri may make wil! be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the gracious courtesy of the 
Senator from North Carolina. I appre- 
ciate his kindness in yielding to me. In- 
asmuch as I do not happen to agree 
with him on this issue, I would appreciate 
its being printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of his remarks for the reason 
that his oratory is so great that my 
very short statement probably would be 
completely nullified if it were put be- 
tween some of the able sentences he uses 
in presenting his cause. 


SYMINGTON URGES ADOPTION OF 
THREE-FIFTHS CLOTURE RULE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, tra- 
dition has it that Senators are Members 
of the world’s greatest deliberative body. 
We take pride in that legend and the 
power of extended debate. 

Many of the American citizens we rep- 
resent, however, now question whether 
Senate deliberations are, as often as not, 
synonymous with Senate obfuscations. 

Debate that serves to explore and ex- 
pose both the weaknesses and the 
strengths of legislative proposals can lead 
to needed delay or desirable revisions. In 
democratic institutions, there is also need 
to expound and preserve the views and 
rights of minorities, and the openness of 
debate serves that purpose. 

When the popular tideis running high, 
it is also important to have available a 
tool which would serve as a reasonable 
brake cn what otherwise might be pre- 
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cipitate action on hastily considered pro- 
posals. But a time arrives when there 
really is nothing more of value to be said 
on the merits of an issue and the Senate 
should be permitted to act, or not to act, 
as may be decided by the votes and con- 
victions of individual Senators. 

Since 1917 the Senate has had a clo- 
ture rule—a means by which debate can 
be limited so as to bring a matter to a 
vote. At that time a rule was adopted to 
permit two-thirds of Senators present 
and voting to place a limitation on fur- 
ther debate. That rule remained until 
revised in 1949 to require two-thirds of 
duly chosen and sworn Senators to in- 
voke cloture. 

In 1959, the rule was changed again 
so as to enable two-thirds of the Senate 
present and voting to end debate and 
bring a pending question to vote. 

I believe the time is at hand to further 
modify the rule in order to permit three- 
fifths of the Senate present and voting 
to end debate and proceed to vote on the 
pending issue; therefore I am glad to be 
a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 9 and 
hope the Senate will adopt the modifica- 
tion for this 92d Congress. 

I believe the proposed 60-percent rule 
on cloture would continue to safeguard 
the important principle involved in ex- 
tended debate, but at the same time per- 
mit the Senate, in a more constructive 
and orderly manner, to work its will on 
the issues the Senate is obligated to 
decide. 

(This marks the end of the proceed- 
ings which by unanimous consent were 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp at 
this point.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the rule of ger- 
maneness in order at the moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule 
of germaneness has expired. 


THE TFX AIRPLANE CONTRACT 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, on 
Demember 18, 1970, on behalf of the 
Senate permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, I submitted the subcom- 
mittee’s report on the TFX airplane con- 
tract investigation, which was the long- 
est investigation ever conducted in the 
history of the U.S. Congress. My com- 
ments at that time about the report and 
the investigation, and those of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who participated in 
the discussion, will be found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 116, part 31, 
pages 42376-42381. 

Subsequently, on December 30, 1970, I 
made some comments on the Senate 
floor about a number of editorials from 
the Nation’s press which had been writ- 
ten following the submission of the sub- 
committee’s report. With one exception, 
the editorials which I placed in the 
RECORD, pages 44038-44040, were com- 
plimentary, recognizing both the value 
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and the significance of the subcommit- 
tee’s 8-year arduous and unpleasant task. 

Mr. President, some other editorials 
and commentaries from the Nation’s 
press have since been brought to my at- 
tention. Again with one exception, their 
writers have commended our report as 
an accurate and significant record of the 
management blunders in the Pentagon 
during the administration of former Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

One of the editorials, in Aviation Week 
& Space Technology for January 4, 1971, 
calls the report “a monumental work of 
legislative probing.” The publication says 
further: 

We recommend it as required reading for 
anybody dealing with the military procure- 
ment process and also for students of the 
Pentagon management policies of former 
Defense Secretary Roberts S. McNamara. 


The other editorials are from the 
Shreveport: Journal for December 23, 
1970, written by Alice Widener, and from 
the Times-Picayune of New Orleans for 
December 25, 1970, written by Edward W. 
O’Brien. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the editorial and the 
commentaries printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Jan. 4, 1971] 
THE TFX Verpicr 


(The report on the TFX contract of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions made by its permanent subcommittee 
on investigations chaired by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D.-Ark.) is a monumental work 
of legislative probing. It took eight years and 
covered the history of the TFX (now the 
F-111) development from contract award to 
service use. The full report (No. 91-1496) 
is available from the Government Frinting 
Office in Washington, D.C. We recommend 
it as required reading for anybody dealing 
with the military procurement process and 
also for students of the Pentagon manage- 
ment policies of former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara. Chairman McClellan 
deserves the appreciation of the taxpayers 
whose interests he so ably represented for his 
dogged thorough and lucid pursuit of the 
facts in the face of equally dogged Penta- 
gon obfuscation. The subcommittee counsel, 
Jerome S. Adlerman and staff members John 
Brick, Charles Cromwell, John J. Walsh and 
Thomas A. Nunnally also did noteworthy 
work, 

(We present the conclusions of this report 
below and will have further comment on 
them at a later date. In addition to Chair- 
man McClellan, the report was signed by 
Sens. Henry Jackson (Wash.), Sam Ervin 
(N.C.), Abraham Ribicoff (Conn.) and Lee 
Metcalf (Mont.), all Democrats, and by Re- 
publicans Karl Mundt (S.D.), Charles Percy 
(Tl) and Edward Gurney (Fla.), Sen. Ed- 
mund Muskie (D.-Me.) filed a dissent de- 
fending Mr. McNamarra’s integrity and Sen. 
Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.), added a demurrer 
that the conflict of interest Judgment on Mr. 
McNamara’s former deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Roswell Gilpatric was too harsh— 
R.B.H.). 

The TFX program has been a failure. The 
federal government will spend more than 
$7.8 billion to procure about 500 aircraft, 
although the original production schedule 
called for more than 1,700 aircraft to be pur- 
chased for less money. Of the 500 planes we 
will have, less than 100 (the F-111Fs) come 
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reasonably close to meeting the original 
standards. Spending so great a sum for 
so few aircraft represents a fiscal blunder of 
the greatest magnitude. It is clear that vital 
financial resources were squandered in the 
attempt to make the TFX program produce 
satisfactory results. 

The billion-dollar savings in the TFX pro- 
gram, so grandiloquently promised by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara, became instead a 
directly unaccountable waste of more than 
one-half billion dollars spent on the F-111B, 
the F-111K and the RF-111 versions of the 
plane, all of which are unacceptable and had 
to be canceled and abandoned before pro- 
duction. The total failure of the attempt to 
produce a satisfactory F-111B has caused a 
long and unnecessary delay in filling the 
Navy's requirement for a new carrier-based 
fighter. The lack of fighter maneuverability 
in the Air Force versions of the F-111 plane 
made it necessary to undertake the develop- 
ment of another fighter—the F—15—to fill 
this role for the Air Force in the 1970s. The 
excessive costs of the Air Force versions 
forced drastic cutbacks in the numbers of 
aircraft which can be procured to fill the 
tactical and strategic inventory. The long 
delays in getting the F-111s into operational 
use certainly have had an adverse impact on 
our defense posture. 

Aside from the serious impact which the 
TFX program has had upon our national 
security and aside from the obvious waste 
of scarce resources, the TFX case also has 
affected public confidence in our defense 
establishment. As this report makes clear, 
the primary cause of the TFX fiasco was 
mismanagement. A series of management 
blunders made for various reasons, com- 
pounded errors with more errors and caused 
the failure of the program. The management 
blunders were made at the highest echelons 
of the government. Top presidential ap- 
pointees in the Dept. of Defense during the 
McNamara era overrode expert device to im- 
pose personal judgments on complex matters 
beyond their expertise. These same officials 
then made extraordinary efforts to conceal 
the results of their errors in the TFX case. 
These efforts included deliberate attempts to 
deceive the Congress, the press, and the 
American people. Understandably, this sorry 
record has done nothing to enhance public 
confidence in the integrity with preserving 
the national security. Nor has it improved 
the public image of the Dept. of Defense. 

What should be done to correct these con- 
ditions? Announcements haye already been 
made of greater decentralization of the man- 
agement system within the Pentagon so that 
technical aspects of weapons development 
programs would be managed where they 
should be—by the individual services which 
eventually will be responsible for using in 
combat the weapons that they develop. There 
is stated to be increased awareness of the 
need for current and valid assessments of 
program status and progress. There also is 
stated to be concern with the problems of 
conducting research and development con- 
current with early production. 

The subcommittee believes that these 
trends in management policies, if diligently 
followed, could lead to improvements in the 
weapons acquisition process and in manage- 
ment effectiveness within the Pentagon, 

The subcommittee is hopeful that the 
civilians who now run the Dept. of Defense, 
as well as those who will follow, will be 
committed to a policy of candor and truth- 
fulness in their relations with the press, the 
public, and the Congress. 

Such a policy, if observed, should do 
much to improve public confidence in the 
credibility of the Pentagon. 

It would be foolhardy, however, to as- 
sume that such errors as are exemplified in 
the TFX program could not be repeated. A 
major lesson of the TFX case is that the 
Congress must not hesitate, in the exercise 
of its oversight function, to examine major 
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procurement procedures, decisions, and pro- 
grams, particularly whenever there is obvious 
deviation from established practices. The 
Congress must be ever watchful, because 
there could be recurrences of the serious and 
damaging mismanagement that attended the 
TFX program from its inception, as reflected 
in the subcommittee’s hearings and as sum- 
marized in this report. 


[From the Shreveport Journal, Dec. 23, 1970] 
McNamara Wronc—TFX, COSTLY LESSON 
(By Alice Widener) 


New Yorx.—In the years-long investiga- 
tion of the F-111, the eight-billion-dollar 
American fighter-bomber plane known as the 
Tactical Fighter Experimental (TFX), ed- 
itor Robert M. Bleiberg of Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly has been 
proved right in his crusade against the plane, 
and the Kennedy-Johnson Administrations’ 
No. 1 Whiz Kid, former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara has been proved wrong. 

The Senate Permanent Investigating Com- 
mittee, Sen. John L. McClellan chairman, 
issued its final report on the TFX this month, 
calling McNamara’s flying Edsel a “fiscal 
blunder of the worst magnitude” and ac- 
cusing Mr. McNamara of deliberate attempts 
to “conceal the truth” about the TFX. The 
Senate Committee also accused McNamara’s 
No. 1 aide, Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, of “flagrant conflict of in- 
terest” because of his close legal association 
with General Dynamics, to which the TFX 
contract was awarded though Boeing Com- 
pany's bid was lower and design better for 
the fighter-bomber. 

The horrendous consequences of the TFX 
scandal are upon us, for McNamara’s and 
Gilpatric’s insistence on the unsatifactory 
plane—over the unanimous objection of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—has had what the Sen- 
ate Committee declares to be an “adverse 
impact on our defense posture.” This is ex- 
actly what Mr. Bleiberg predicted, again and 
again, in his front page Barron’s editorials 
that appeared in July and August, 1965, Au- 
gust, 1966, September, 1967, and May, 1970, 
under headlines telling the whole disgraceful 
story: 

“Plying Edse)—The TFX May Wind Up 
Satisfying Neither Buyers Nor Sellers;” 

“Wing and a Prayer—the TFX ‘Best Plane 
Ever Built’ (McNamara) May Not Be Good 
Enough;” 

“Point of No Return—The TFX Program 
Has Gone From Scandal to Disaster;” 

“Moment of Truth—It’s Time the Nation 
Cut Its Losses in the TFX;” 

“Incredible Contract—General Dynamics’ 
Gain Is Nation’s Loss;” and finally “F-111 
Fiasco.” 

If the nation comes to learn the real sig- 
nificance of the TFX eight-billion-dollar 
scandal, then—iet us pray—it might be 
worth the bitter lesson so costly in money 
and so damaging to our national defense. 

The first thing we must learn, once and for 
all, is “Put not our military defense trust in 
egghead civilian Department of Defense dis- 
armament advocates.” That is - actly what 
President John F. Kennedy did when he 
appointed Robert S. McNamara, Roswell L. 
Gilpatric and Jerome B. Weisner respectively 
as Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and Science Adviser. All three pitted their 
own conceited opinions in military matters 
against our Joint Chiefs. 

The second thing we should learn from 
the TFX fiascu is not to permit our biased 
liberal broadcasting commentators and dis- 
cussion-show directors to affect our opinions 
on major issues. For years and years, the 
networks afforded McNamara and Gilpatric 
every possible opportunity, free of informed 
opposition, to air their views and dismissed 
the cogent criticisms of the TFX made by 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, by Newton H. Ful- 
bright, investigative reporter for the New 
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York Herald Tribune, and by Robert Blei- 
berg. 

The third thing we must do is to urge 
President Richard M. Nixon to use his influ- 
ence for the remova! of Robert S. McNamara 
as President of the World Bank. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Dec. 25, 1970] 


TFX Fiasco Was CIVILIAN 
(By Edward W. O’Brien) 


WASHINGTON.—Though it is Christmas, 
what follows is said not out of charity but 
in justice to this country’s men in millitary 
uniforms. 

Last week the Senate’s McClellan commit- 
tee published a report on its longest investi- 
gation, the inquiry into the TFX airplane 
program. In 93 pages, based in turn on thou- 
sands of pages of testimony over eight years, 
the committee wrote the documented story 
of one of the most disgraceful and costly 
episodes in American history. 

The $7.8 billion program to design and 
build fighter planes for the Air Force and 
Navy has been a failure and a fiasco, the 
committee report showed. Most of the money 
was squandered, lives have been lost in 
crashes, immense technological talent and 
resources have been wasted, and a serious 
hole was left and still exists in national de- 
fense. 

Those conclusions by the committee mem- 
bers of both parties are beyond dispute. 

Who was to blame for the TFX scandal? 
Again, the precise facts have been spread on 
the record in sworn testimony and in the 
committee’s report. The guilty were not four- 
star generals and admirals, bumbling colo- 
nels and captains, or even uncouth lieuten- 
ants and ensigns. 

For once, those culpable were explicitly 
identified, and they turned out to be the 
prestigious civillans who were giving orders 
for years to the men in uniforms. 

“The primary cause of the TFX fiasco was 
mismanagement,” the senators said. 

“A series of management blunders, made 
for various reasons, compounded errors with 
more errors and caused the failure of the 
program. The management blunders were 
made at the highest echelons of the govern- 
ment. 

“Top presidential appointees in the De- 
partment of Defense during the era of Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara overrode expert 
advise to impose personal judgment on com- 
plex matters beyond their expertise. 

‘These same officials then made extraor- 
dinary efforts to conceal the results of their 
errors in the TFX case. These efforts included 
deliberate attempts to deceive the Congress, 
the press, and the American people.” 

The basic mistake was in giving the con- 
tract to General Dynamics Corp. for an in- 
ferior design. This decision was made by four 
civilians—McNamara, Defense Deputy Secre- 
tary Roswell Gilpatric, Air Force Secretary 
Eugene Zuckert, and Navy Secretary Fred 
Knorth. 

In handling the contract to General Dy- 
namics, the civilians rejected the unanimous 
recommendation of their military advisers, 
who had determined through four rounds of 
competition that Boeing Co. offered a better 
plane for less money. 

Not only did the four secretaries reject the 
advice from the military experts. They did 
not consult with the officers or even tell them 
of their decision until days later. 

As the TFX sank deeper and deeper in in- 
eptitude, and failure, Pentagon military of- 
ficers and career civil service experts on many 
occasions proposed changes that would sal- 
vage part of the program. But, as before, 
their opinions were scorned, and McNamara 
and Co, plunged on toward final disaster. 

Tronically, it was Secretary McNamara and 
& number of his intimate civilian associates 
who did much to begin the undermining of 
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public confidence in the military establish- 
ment—a process that continues and could 
have momentous consequences, 

But at least on the TFX, justice has finally 
prevailed, thanks to Sen. John L. McClellan, 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson and other committee 
members, and an able and devoted staff head- 
ed by counsel Jerome S. Adlerman., 


Mr. McCLELLAN. One of the editorials 
which I placed in the Recorp on Decem- 
ber 30, 1970, was highly critical of the 
subcommittee and of its staff. That edito- 
rial appeared in the Washington Post for 
December 29, 1970. It was titled “The 
End, We Hope, of the TFX Affair.” The 
editorial admitted that there had been 
many errors, blunders, mistakes in judg- 
ment, and mismanagement of the TFX 
program during the Pentagon adminis- 
tration of Robert S. McNamara. In my 
comments about the editorial, I suggested 
that its title was misleading and inac- 
curate. I said that, in my opinion, a more 
suitable title would have been “An Edito- 
rial Apology for the Blunders of Sec- 
retary McNamara.” 

Mr. President, the second of the twin 
McNamara defenders, the New York 
Times, published an editorial on Janu- 
ary 2, 1971, quite similar in tone and 
content to the one which had appeared 
earlier in the Washington Post. The New 
York Times editorial was titled “Blame 
for the F-111.” The Times also admitted 
some of the McNamara blunders and 
mistakes, but it concluded with this re- 
markable absolution for him: 

The F-111 flasco— 


I call attention to the fact that they 
admit it was a flasco— 


was ultimately a failure of General Dynamics 
to deliver on its original design. 


Of course, failure to deliver on the 
original design was the consequence of 
the blunders made at the Pentagon, at 
the Secretary of Defense level. 

The record of our hearings proves the 
inaccuracy of that statement. 

The ultimate failure was due to the 
inability of General Dynamics to deliver 
on its original design. 

The record shows that the principal 
cause of the TFX disaster was the origi- 
nal decision to try to build a single plane 
for two completely divergent and differ- 
ent missions. 

The decision was that the plane was 
to be a bomber-fighter. This plane is not 
a fighter. It could not hold its own in 
combat with any modern fighter of any 
other large power today at all, abso- 
lutely; and, as a bomber, it has one par- 
ticular feature that can be said to be 
good if the plane is ever made safe. Of 
course, as a naval reconnoitering plane 
to guard the Navy as an outward senti- 
nel to protect the fleet, it is not only a 
complete failure; it has been rejected 
and the plane was never purchased for 
that purpose. Congress forced the can- 
cellation of the contract as to the naval 
plane. 

Secretary McNamara made that de- 
cision, and he rejected the counsel of 
aircraft experts who said that the TFX, 
as he envisioned it, was not technically 
feasible. He rejected the advice of the 
Defense Department’s experts, both ci- 
vilian and military, and overruled their 
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recommendation for source selection. 
Secretary McNamara chose General Dy- 
namics to build the TFX, and thereafter 
repeatedly refused to accept the advice 
of both contractors and Defense Depart- 
ment experts who recommended several 
times that the airplane be redesigned. 

They advised the Secretary and advised 
the Defense Department repeatedly that, 
as designed and as originally contracted 
for, the plane would not be able to carry 
out—certainly would not be able to per- 
form—the mission of the Navy. Secre- 
tary McNamara personally managed the 
program after many serious problems 
developed, and he was familiar with those 
problems when he ordered the plane into 
production. Since our report was issued, 
another F-111 has been lost on a test 
flight, and neither the plane nor its crew 
has been found. Instead of blaming the 
fiasco on General Dynamics, the Times 
should have placed the blame squarely 
where it belongs—upon the group of ci- 
vilian administrators who were arbi- 
trarily led by Robert McNamara. 

I might note that ever since this last 
plane went down, the one that has not 
been found—it went down only since the 
filing of the report—another defective 
part has been found in the plane, which 
raises further serious questions as to the 
safety of it as a weapon. 


The Times editorial, like the one 


printed in the Post, was highly critical 
of the subcommittee. In fact, the news- 
paper suggests that our report is so one- 
sided that it should be called “The Re- 
venge of the Military-Industrial Com- 


plex.” 

The military-industrial complex did 
not need to seek any revenge against 
Mr. McNamara. The military-industrial 
complex, of which General Dynamics is 
a part, undertook to build a plane ac- 
cording to Mr. McNamara's dictation 
and management, which has proven to 
be impossible. 

Since title-changing seems in order, 
Mr. President, I suggest another title for 
the Times, as I did previously for the 
Post. In my opinion, a more suitable title 
would have been “Another Feeble Edi- 
torial Apology for Mr. McNamara’s TFX 
Fiasco.” 

Mr. President, I too, hope, like the 
writer of the Post editorial, that we may 
see an end to this TFX fiasco. But if we 
are to see an end to it—and I would like 
to hear no more about it—a miracle will 
have to be performed. Something mirac- 
ulous will have to take place in the in- 
dustry and by the contractor that has 
the responsibility for producing this 
plane, in order to make the plane the 
weapon that our Government purchased, 
the weapon that the contractor agreed 
to deliver, and the weapon for which we 
are paying, and paying dearly—in fact, 
paying three or four times what Mr. Mc- 
Namara estimated the cost to be. 

I do not anticipate that any such mir- 
acle will occur. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the New York Times edi- 
torial printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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BLAME FoR THE F-111 


The final report of the Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee on its long in- 
quiry into the F-111 airplane contract might 
well be called “The Revenge of the Military- 
Industrial Complex.” 

The career officers in the Pentagon, the 
businessmen in defense industries and the 
influential politicians on Capito] Hill who 
resented Robert McNamara’s strongwilled 
ways during his nearly seven years as Sec- 
retary of Defense can read this one-sided, 
savagely worded report and feel satisfied. But 
those with a more balanced attitude toward 
the McNamara record are likely to agree with 
Senator Muskie’s dissenting view that this 
report does “a disservice to the cause of more 
efficient defense management.” 

There is no doubt that the F-111 has been 
excessively expensive and that, on balance, 
it has to be regarded as one of Mr. McNa- 
mara’s failures. The disagreement is over the 
reasons for that failure. The investigating 
subcommittee’s final report, released by Sena- 
tor McClellan last week, has the “I told you 
so” quality of participants in a bitter dispute 
who have the last word and use it to drive 
home the notion that they were right all 
along. 

But a fair-minded reading of the evidence 
set forth in the report does not support the 
angry caricature of Mr. McNamara which Sen- 
ator McClellan and his colleagues have drawn. 
Some of the “major management errors” 
which they depict, for example, are simply 
Mr. McNamara’s managerial virtues turned 
upside down. 

As part of his successful effort at the Pen- 
tagon to make civilian control a functioning 
reality for the first time, he cut across rou- 
tines and rivalries to insist, wherever pos- 
sible, on the concept of “commonalty’’—use 
of the same weapon or equipment by all the 
services, 

In the case of the F—111, the Air Force and 
the Navy each wanted its own plane but he 
insisted that a single plane could meet the 
essential needs of both. Only an aggressive, 
ambitious manager would have moved so 
boldly. In this instance, Mr. McNamara’s 
reach exceeded his grasp. A plane with a 
variable sweep wing was too new, too close 
to the margin of technological knowledge at 
that time to yield to his stringent cost con- 
trol efforts. When problems and costs rose 
inexorably, Mr. McNamara, a perfectionist, 
betrayed the perfectionist manager's charac- 
teristic weaknesses—a tendency to overcen- 
tralize decision-making in his own hands and 
a stubborn refusal to admit error. 

The mistakes which Mr. McNamara made 
in this instance qualify but do not offset his 
many brilliant successes in managing the 
huge Pentagon establishment and increasing 
its effectiveenss by these same managerial 
methods. 

The subcommittee provides insufficient 
evidence to support its harsh conflict-of-in- 
terest charges. It hints at but does not docu- 
ment the rumors that President Kennedy 
favored General Dynamics over Boeing, the 
rival bidder, because he was politically in- 
debted to its principal stockholder or be- 
cause its plant was in Vice President John- 
son's home state. No evidence substantiates 
these rumors. Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Roswell L. Gilpatric was less than frank in 
relating his prior relationship with General 
Dynamics to the subcommittee; he would 
have been prudent to disqualify himself from 
consideration of this contract. However, nei- 
ther Mr. Gilpatric nor Secretary of the Navy 
Fred Korth, another target of subcommittee 
criticism, appears to have played a major 
role in a decision which was primarily the 
responsibility of Mr. McNamara. 

The F-111 fiasco was ultimately a failure 
of General Dynamics to deliver on its orig- 
inal design. It is impossible to know whether 
Boeing would have encountered similar diffi- 
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culties if it had been awarded the contract. 
What is clear is that the mistakes and sete 
backs which plagued the development of the 
F-111 cannot blot out the many substantial 
accomplishments achieved by the Defense 
Department under the leadership of Robert 
McNamara. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN) for his excellent work 
as chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. I 
feel that the distinguished chairman of 
the committee and of the subcommittee, 
the members of the subcommittee, and 
the staff have shown great ability, great 
dedication, and great perseverance in the 
investigation of the TFX affair, and I 
feel that they have done a great service 
to their country, and that through this 
investigation, they have reflected great 
credit upon themselyes and upon the 
Senate of the United States. 

Speaking as the junior Senator from 
Alabama, I commend the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) for 
his great patriotic work as chairman of 
that committee and for being the great 
patriot that he is. 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. He is very gracious 
in his commendation of the work of 
the committee and of the chairman. 

I might say, Mr. President, that if one 
or two editors do not want to hear more 
about the TFX fiasco, they can contrib- 
ute to that aspiration by simply stop 
writing editorials apologizing for the fi- 
asco, trying to place the blame improp- 
erly on those on whom it does not belong, 
and trying to protect those where the 
blame rests. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Presilent, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 34—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to submit, on behalf 
of the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), for himself and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT), a resolu- 
tion authorizing additional expenditures 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for inquiries and investi- 
gations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, it is so ordered. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 34), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

S, Res. 34 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by sections 134(a) and 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, in accordance with its jurisdiction 
under rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from February 1, 1971, through 
February 29, 1972, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices of personnel of any such department or 
agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $200,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $6,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof {as authorized by section 202 
(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended). 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1972. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11:15 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 11:15 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SWEARING IN OF A NEW SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, tomorrow morning a new Senator 
from the State of Georgia will be present 
to take the oath of office before enter- 
ing upon his official duties. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
after the laying before the Senate of the 
pending business and the approval of the 
Journal if there is no objection, there be 
a brief period to permit the new Senator 
to be sworn in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS JAVITS AND FANNIN 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
following the swearing in of the new 
Senator from Georgia, the able Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the remarks by the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an order for a period for 
transaction of routine morning business 
not exceeding 45 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, has 
already been agreed to and entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF THE 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 9) amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to limitation of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
what is the pending question before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN) to postpone until the 
next legislative day the consideration of 
the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson) that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate Resolution 
9, a resolution to amend rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate with 
respect to limitation of debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 11:15 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 2, 1971, at 11:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 1 (legislative day of 
January 26), 1971: 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer (W-4): 
Thomas H. Bruce Jo E. Kennedy 
William D.Clemons, Glenford A. Newtown 

Jr. Robert H. Russell 
Gerald H. Conner Aaron W. Spikes 
Wiliam C. Corbett James T. Williams 
Roy H. Crawford Robert V. Williamson 
Ernest Crocker, Jr. John A, Witkoski 
Orville H. Duncan 


February 1, 1971 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer (W-3): 


David P. Abrams 
Robert L. Adams 
Bruce M. Albert 
Bruce D. Alexander 
Raymond L. Anti 
Robert E. Atwood, Sr. 
Willard E. Bailey 
Donald N. Barber 
William W. Barber 
Harold E. Bartell 
Donald R. Bean 

John C. Beier 

Donald C. Blackwood 
Earl C. Blount, Jr. 
Leon J. Bochenski, Jr. 
Robert L. Bonifay 
William B. Bovee 
Robert G. Bradley 


Kenneth K. Keller 
James E. Kendall 
George P. Kenniston 
Stephen F. Kiselicka 
Herbert S. Kondo 
Earle L. Lambert 
Claudie J. Ladner 
Jamts E. Lake 

Roger E. Larvie 
David W. Lathrop, Jr. 
Charles A. Lawrence 
Earl C. Lee 

Thomas J. Lesh 

Karl F. Liebert 

Joel F. Lindsey 

Roy F. Little 
William D. Liewellyn 
Edward P. Loftus 


Richard C. Brassingtonpopert M. Ludwig 


Ernest V. Bridges 
Ferris D. Brown 
James E. Brown 
Frederick A. Buelow 
Ernest A. Burgett 
Glydon C. Burkett 
James M. Burns 
Louis G, Bushnell 
Jackie M. Carter 
Thomas J. Caulfield, 
Jr. 
Wallace E. Cavett 


Robert B. Mackenzie 
Ronald T. Macy 
Paul M. Manning 
William A. Masker 
Ronald J. Mayes 
Bernard L. MclIinay 
Bruce Mellon 
Ralph C. Miller, Jr. 
Tom A. Mix 

John E. Moody 
Johnney W. Moody 
Bobby W. Morgan 


Howard J, Christenson Alan L., Morrill 


William J. Cipperly 
Roy L. Clark 
Jarrett Colbert, Jr. 
William C. Conrardy 
Darrell H. Cook 
Robert G. Darroch 
Frederick E. 
Daubenspeck 
Ralph D. Davies 
Carroll C. Davis 
James S. Davis 
Leslie B. Dehaven 
Harold E. Dexter 
Kenneth M. Douglas 
Richard H. Dyberg 
Charles D. Eicher 
John B. Emeney 
Phillip M. Estes 
Carroll G. Fain 
Robert L. Fain 
Joseph R. Frawley 
Harold W. Frazier, Jr. 
Wiliam F. Flom 
Henry D. Flood 
Donald L. Fogg 
Ronald L. Foster 
Alvin E. French 
Howard E. Funk, Jr. 
Cecil O. Gage 
James R. Gauthier 
Marvin J. George 
William E. Gilbert 
Carroll S. Gipson 
Donald S. Giusto 
William H. Gordon 
Donald B. Greenlaw 
Eugene W. Gregorius 
Kevin J. Griffin 
Morton L. Hall 
Carl D. Hamilton 
Troy W. Hancock 
Robert C. Hankinson 
Tommy A. Harmon 
William R. Hayes, Jr. 
James E. Hill 
Ronald G. Hoffman 
Eugene S. Holmberg 
Harvey D. Houck, Jr. 
Edward M. Hughes 
Douglas W. Hughs 
Earl M. Jennings 
Erich J. Johnston 
Edward T. Jones, Jr. 
Richard L. Keil 


Dewey E. Mueller 
Billy D. Nicholas 
Fredrick D. Norton 
Roy M. Oehlers 
David T. Penman 
Richard E. Phillips 
James R. Pippin 
William A. Poe, Jr. 
Cleon H. Rafferty 
Emma G. Ramsey 
Edmond W. Reeder 
Alfred J. Reyer, Jr. 
John L. Rhodes 
Martin J. Riley, Jr. 
Harold L. Ritter 
Clarence A. Robinson, 
Jr. 
Rodger J. Rodick 
Leonard Ross 
Edward P. Rotchford 
Clark H. Rowe 
Richard K. Sanders 
Stanley F. Sanders 
Charles W. Savage 
Salvatore J. Scalzo 
Adolph Schmid 
William W. Schuon 
Norvel M. Scott 
William G. Sexton 
Daniel L. Siemion 
Stanley A. Skalski 
Richard G. Shore 
Prank E. Smith 
George M. Smith, Jr. 
Arlon Solomon 
Anthony J. Soltes 
Robert E. Spiker 
Peter N. Stavros 
William T. Steinken, 
Jr. 
Richard F. Storch 
Edward G. Tardif 
Kenneth E. Taylor 
John L. Thacker 
Edgar D. Thomas 
John G. Tinney 
Harry J. Tobin 
Richard L, Turcott 
Thomas W. Turner 
Jimmie Veater 
Norman J. Walker 
Richard H. Wallace 
Robert H. Wallace 
Calvin R, Waters 


February 1, 1971 


Price I. Watkins 
Eric P. Watson, Jr. 
John C. Watts 
John L., Wenrich, Jr. 
Charles D. Wheeler 
Donald L. Whisnant 
Thomas A. White 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 


Vance E. White 
James E. Wright 
Clyde V. Wright 
Howard C. Wolfe 
Veo S. Yon 
George A. Zettler 


the grade of chief warrant officer (W-2): 


Charles W. Adams 
George L. Anderson 
Charles M. Banks 
Robert Barber, Jr. 
John E. Baughman 
Thomas J. Berryhill 
Roy H. Bixler 
Donald R. Book 
Clyde P. Boudreaux 
Lawrence C. 
Brinkman 
James J. Brisson 
William C. Brown, 
Jr. 
Walter J. Bruderer 
Joseph A. Bryant 
Dudley L. Burgess 
Christopher P. 
Butler 
Gary G. Carley 
James T. Chaffee 
Marion L. Cotten 
Patrick C. Coulter 
Raymond L. Dedual 
Oscar Delagarza, 
Jr. 


Acie N. Derossett 
Joe H. Driver 
Orlando Fernandez 
Franklin A. Field 
I 
Donald H. Finley 
Carl J. Fisher 
Richard F. Fleming, 
Jr. 
Jack W. Flynn 
Robert W. Forsiberg 
Rose J. Franco 
John A, Frank 
John B. Funk 
Carl H. Gassoway 
Louis P. Glassburner 
Robert K. Gorning 
James W. Gray 
James A. Grebas 
Johann Haferkamp 
Franklin R. Hester 
Louis A. Hoch, Jr, 
Michael P. Hudson 
Wiliam J. Janning 
Charles J. Julian 
John J. Keenan, Jr, 
John 8. Keene 
Robert J. Keller 
Floyd M. Kennedy 
Albert Lane, Jr. 
Enrique Lariosa, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 


grade of captain: 
Peter A. Acly 

James R. Acreback 
Jerald R. Agenbroad 
Richard L. Akin 
William S. Alexander 
James J. Allamon 
Charles R. Allison III 
David S. Althaus 
John F. Amend, Jr. 
Lester E. Amick III 
Gene F. Ammons 
Christen V. Anderson 
Gordon E. Anderson 
James L. Anderson 
Timothy J. Anderson 
James F. Andrews IIT 
Clarence T. Anthony, 


Jr. 
John W, Anuszewski, 
Jr. 


Ronald J. Lauzon 
Bernard L, Lee 
Gary A. Lucus 
John G. Lyle, Jr. 
Michael T. Mallick 
Thomas H. Marino 
Larry A. Martin 
Jack L. Matlack 
Raymond C. Matthias 
Charles A. McCartney 
Jerome M. McGuire 
Benjamin H. McNutt 
Kenneth H. Medeiros 
John M. Miller 
Jimmy Miranda 
Patrick J. Mongoven 
William R. Moody 
David D. Moore 
John V. Morris 
James E. Mulloy, Jr 
Louis N, Panchy 
Roger L. Peterson 
Carl W. Polk 
Raymond G 
Prefontaine 
Ivan D. Puett 


Wade A. Robinson, Jr. 


Alfred R. Rocheleau 
Gerald L. Rodden 
Mack I. Rogers 
Tommie D. Rose 
William H. Rosser 
Frederick W. Schaffer 
John R. Shultz, Jr. 
Arthur W. Seabury, 
Jr. 
Coburn L. Sergent 
Henry L. Singer 
Billy W. Smith 
Charles L. Staigle 
John A. Steward, Jr. 
Richard A. Teeter 
Raymond D. Teyis 
Richard J. Tyler 
John E. Upah, Jr. 
Bruce W. Vance 
Cullen R. Vinson 
William J Walker 
Frederick M Waller 
Napoleon K. Weaver 
Willis D. Wh:te 
Dennis Wilczewski 
Nathaniel C. Wilson 
Larry L. Wine 
James W. Woftord, Jr. 
Rudolph E. Woltner, 
Jr. 
Frank C. Zubliate 


Russell E. Appleton 
Rodney A. Arena 
Michael J. Arent 
Willard P. Armes 


Rufus A. Artmann, Jr. 


Ashton D. Asensio 
Michael D. Ashworth 
George B, Atkinson 
Stephen L. Austin 
Richard G. Averitt III 
Paul C. Bacon 
Marion R. Baggs 
Robert L. Bailey 
Ronnie J, Bailey 
Steven D. Bailey 
David L. Baker 
Raymond F, Baker 
Sam R. Baker II 
Wheeler L. Baker 
David W. Baldwin 


John J. Banning 
John C. Barber 
Peter J. Barber 
Richard E. Barber 
Robert Barber, Jr. 
Harry E. Bare 


Robert J. Buechler 
Roger D. Bullard 
Mark C. Bunton 
Victor L. Burgess 
Phillip G. Burke 
Robert P. Burkholder 


William H. Barnetson, Dwight E. Burns 


Jr. 
Charles J. Barone 
Odis L. Barrett 
Jobn L. Barry 
James J. Barta 
Allen C. Bartel 


Patrick M. Burress 
Michael A. Burrous 
Ronald L. Burton 
Larry E. Butler 
Donald J. Buzney 
Mark A. Byrd 


Richard J. Bartolomea James P. Byrnes 


John M. Basel 
Douglas L. Bash 
Clarence E. Bates, Jr. 
Gordon W. Bauer, Jr. 
Michael J. Baum 
Arthur S. Bausch 
David C. Beaty 
James H. Beaver 
Emil R. Bedard 
William A. Beebe IT 
Lawrence C. Begun 
Stephen E. Beiser 
Joseph A. Bekeris IIT 
James D. Bell 
Charles A. Bellis, Jr. 
Gerald L. Berry 
Timothy L. Berry 
Thomas J. Berryhill 
Donald L. Best 
Joseph A, Betta 
Archie J. Biggers 
John L. Bilodeau 
Richard A. Bircher 
Willie R. Bishoff, Jr. 
Donald R. Bishop 
Richard J. Bishop 
Walterrobert Bishop 
Wiliam R. Black, Jr. 
Patrick C. Blackman 


Rocco J. Caldarelia, Jr, 
Douglas Caldwell 
Carl P. Campbell 
Edgar M. Campbell 
Wayne P. Campbell 
Raymond M. Campos 
John C. Cargill 
Thomas M, Carlin 
Joseph R. Carlisle 
George A. Carlson 
Daniel M. Carradice 
Edgar M. Carson 
Jackie R. Carter 
Michael R. Carter 
Ronald B. Carter 
Howard C, Carver III 
Roy J. Casteel 
Michael R. Cathey 
Robert E. Caudill 
David W. Causey 
Harvey W. Cawthorn 
Mario E. Cecchetti 
Lee A. Cerovac 
Merritt N. Chafey IV 
Charles R. Champe 
Andrew L. Charlson 
Roger G. Charles 
Jonathan C. Chase 
Bruce B. Cheever II 


William B. Blackshear, Alvin G. Chesson 


Jr. 
John P. Bland 
Michael P. Boak 
Robert J. Boardman 
Alec J. Bodenweliser 
David A. Boillot 
John A. Boivin 
George J. Bolduc 
George P. Bond 
James N. Bonner 
Jay F. Boswell 
Jack B. Bounds 
Michael S. Bowling 
Lamar Boyd 
Lynn L. Boyer III 
Frank A. Bozanich 
Thomas A, Braaten 
Kenneth L. Bradley 


Maurice L. Chevalier 
Robert E. Chiesa 
Leslie A. Christian 
Kenneth L. Christy, Jr 
Lyle C. Christy 
Franklin J. Cizerle 
John J. Clair III 
Clair W. Clark II 
James L. Clark 
James P. Clark 
Michael A. Clark 
James M. Clarke 
Raymond J. Clat- 
worthy II 
John J. Cochenour 
Michael G. Coe 
Clovis C. Coffman, Jr. 
Allen Cohen 


Bernard F. Bradstreet George S. Coker 
Clifford A, Brahmstadt John R. Cole 


Ian Brennan 
Robert R. Brewton 
William R. Brignon 
Melvin J. Brinkley 
James A. Brinson, Jr. 
Larry W. Britton 
Michael V. Brock 
George M. Brooke III 
Richard C. Brookes 
Charles V. Brooks 
John W. Brooks 
Homer W, 
Brookshire, Jr. 
Arthur J. Brown 
David L. Brown 
David T. Brown 
Jon L. Brown 
Michael B. Brown 
Paul E. Brown 
Ray A. Brown 
Richard M. Brown 
Thomas M. Brown 
Kenneth H. Bruner 
Charles P. Brust 
Fred B. Bryant, Jr. 
James F. Buchli 
Paul D. Budd 


Charles A. Collins 
Clelland D, Collins, Jr. 
William E. Collins 
Gary E. Colpas 

Peter L. Colt 

Richard A. Combs 
Michael C. Connor 
William C. Conrad, Jr. 
Blair P. Conway 
Stephen P. Cook 
Thomas M. Cook IV 
Edwin J. Cooke 
Albert J. Cormier 
Ronald J. Cornetta 
Fletcher R. Cosby 
Walter O. Cottrell 
John W. Cox 
Stephen E. Cox 
Steven L. Cox 
Bradford L. Craddock 
James P. Craig II 
John P. Cress 
Randolph E, Crew 
Clifford J. Crews 
James E, Cripps 
John A. Crites 

James ©. Crockett 
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Michael J. Crow 
Stephen Cucchiara 
William L. Culver 
John T. Cummins, Jr. 
Timothy J. Cunning- 
ham 
Francis J. Curnow 
William C. Curtis 
Angelo J, Cuttaia 
Paul R. Daigle 
Louis H. Dailey 
Lawrence P. Dale 
John H. Daly III 
Paul P. Darling 
William L. Daugherty 
Crane Davis 
Dean R. Davis 
Elmer H. Davis, Jr. 
Gene F. Davis 
James H. Davis 
Jimmie F., Davis 
William P. Davis IT 
Carson R., Day 
Thomas C. Dean 
Andrew P. Decker 
Samuel C. Decoteau 
Terence T. Deggen- 
dorf 
Jack E. Deichman 
Wayne A. Deines 
Carl V. DeJong 
Robert C. Delones 
Michael P, Delong 
Samuel T, Delong 
James D. Delp 
John R. Dempsey 
Charles F. Depreker 
Lee H. Desbordes, Jr. 
Henry A. Detering 
Robert P. Devere 
Melvin L. Dilday 
Michael J. Dineen 
Richard Dinkel 
Dennis T. Dinota 
Daniel J. Dirkes 
Charles L. Dismore 
Stephen J. Diugos II 
Conrad Dogil 
Joe Dominguez 
William R. Donnelly, 
Jr. 
Robert C. Dopher, Jr. 
Stuart A. Dorow 
Daniel C. Douglas 
Kevin M. Doyle 
Wayne C. Doyle 
Edward J. Doyne, Jr. 
Fenton L. Drake 
Donald L. Dugan 
John W. Dumas 
Joseph G. Dunacu- 
sky, Jr. 
James V. Dunlap 
Charles C. Dunn 
Darryl F. Dziedzic 
Donald L. Dziggel 
Robert L. Earl 
Dewey L. Earnest 
John O. Easton 
Max B. Eaton 
Thomas B. Edwards 
III 


James S. Ehmer 
Philip J. Ehret 
Arthur H. Ellis, Jr. 
Dalton R. Ellis, Jr. 
David J. Ellison 
Ketron H. Ellison 
Michael B. Elizey 
Clark D. Embrey 
Carl H. Ertwine 
William P, Etter IT 
Wyatt S. Eustis III 
John 8. Evans, Jr. 
Michael L. Evans 
William C. Evans 
Michael G. Evinrude 
James J. Ewing, Jr. 
Freddie J. Falgout 
Thomas W. Fant 
Donald R. Farrington 
Guy R. Farris 
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Paul E. Fedeles 
Jonathan P. Feltner 
Robert L. Felton 
Michael J. Ferguson 
Orlando Fernandez 
Stephen M. Findlay 
Patrick J. Finneran, 
Jr. 
Kenneth A, Fish 
John W. Fitch 
Thomas E. Fitzpatrick, 
Jr. 
Charles W. Fleischer, 
Jr. 
John R. Fogg 
John J. Folan, Jr. 
Brian D. Ford 
Edward S. Ford 
George S. Ford 
James L, Foresman 
James D. Fortune 
John T. Foster, Jr. 
Robert W. Fout 
Charles R. Fox 
Stephen P. Freiherr 
Claude R. Fridley 
William P, Friese 
Douglas D. Frisbie 
Ray Fritz 
Harold E, Frye, Jr. 
Leonard R. Fuchs, Jr. 
James R. Fuller 
Richard D. Fulmer 
Philip N, Fultz 
Charles S. Gaede 
Tony R. Gain 
John P. Galligan 
Charles H. Gallina 
Richard J, Gannon 
David A, Garcia 
Algimantas V. Garsys 
Richard H: Gayer 
John J. Gaynor, Jr. 
John R; Gazdayka 
David M. Gee 
Gary L. Gerard 
George F. Getgood 
James A. Gettman 
Clayton S. Gilmore 
Robert E. Gleisberg 
Horton A. Glidewell 
Daniel M. Glynn 
Neil W. Goddard 
James A. Goebel 
William G. Goodwin 
Donald E. Gordon 
Thomas Gotta 
Lee C. Gound 
Wiliam J. Graham 
Robert L. Graler 
Laurens B. Grandy, Jr. 
U. S. Grant, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Gray 
Philip Greco 
Joseph R. Green 
Maurice O. Green 
John R. Gregory 
Richard H. Gresham 
Alfred Grieshaber, Jr. 
Dennis R. Grose 
James D. Grosshans 
John J. Gruehl 
Allen D. Guins, Jr. 
Jimmie C. Gulliford 
Grant P. Gustafson 
Steven P. Hadar 
John R. Hagan 
Michael W. Hagee 
William F. Haizlip, Jr. 
Terrance C. Hall 
Larry E, Hamblin 
Paul S. Hamilton 
David W. Hammel 
Barry L. Hanchett 
Edward Hanlon 
Norman F. Hanner 
Robert W. Hansen 
Willis H. Hansen 
Jerry T. Harber 
Donald R. Hardy 
Bruce L. Harjung 
Norman F. Hapke, Jr. 
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Robert J. Harper 
Robert W. Harris 
Russell G. Harris 
John T. Hart 
James P. Hartneady, 
Jr. 
Edward Hatton IIL 
David W. Haughey 
David M. Hauntz 
Floyd C. Hayes 
Paul Hayes 
John F. Heath 
Eldwin D. Heely 
John B. Heffernan 
Elauspeter Heine- 
meyer 
Howard L. Helms 
Garland C. Hendricks 
Gary O. Henkel 
William C. Henning 
Floyd P. Henry 
John C. Hering 
Edward W. Herman- 
sen, Jr. 
Richard L. Herrington 
Robert T. Hickin- 
botham 
Richard D. Hickox 
Preston E. Hicks 
Geoffrey B. Higgin- 
botham 
Wiliam R. Higgins 
Edward A. Highers 
Elber A, Highers, Jr. 
John W. Hill 
Marlin D. Hilton 
Allyn J. Hinton, Jr. 
John J, Hoagland 
Thomas A. Hobbs 
Harold D. Hockaday 
James C. Hodges 
Terry L. Hodges 
Charles O. Hoelle, Jr. 
Timothy G. Hoff 
William H. Hoff 
Emile W. Hoffman 
Richard C. Hoffman 
Harold C. Holden 
Thomas W. Holden 
Robert J. Holihan, Jr. 
John M, Holladay 
John N. Holladay 
Steven L. Hollister 
Charles W, Holmes 
Jeffrey T. Holmes 
Richard E. Holt 
Joseph R. Holzbauer 
Franz H. Honeycutt 
Richard G. Hoopes 
William O. Hopper Ili 
Raymond A. Hord 
Edward A. Horne 
Joseph R. Horton, Jr. 
Patrick G. Howard 
John M. Hudock, Jr. 
Lucien N. Hudson, Jr. 
Richard B. Hudson 
Paul B. Hugenberg, Jr. 
James R. Hughes 
Frederick L. 
Huntington 
James W. Hust 
Robert H. Hutchinson 
David H. Ingram 
Robert P. Isbell 
William P. Isbell 
Robert F. Itnyre 
Michael E. Jackson 
Nathan D. Jacobs 
Albert E. Jemes, Jr. 
Herman R. Jennette, 
Jr. 
Richard M, Jessic, Jr. 
Joseph T. Jewell TII 
Larry B. Jividen 
George H. Johnson, Jr, 
Kenneth D. Johnson 
Ronald P. Johnson 


Russell H. Johnson, Jr. 


Russell L. Johnson 
William J. Johnston 
Ir 
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Anderson Jones 
James F., Jones 
James L, Jones, Jr. 
Larry Jones 
Norfleet V. Jones 
Stuart C. Jones, Jr. 
Robert C. Jonson 
Lorenzo G. Jordan 
Alexander P, Jukoski 
John E. Juneau 
Harold D. Kadolph 
Frank J. Kaiser 
William B. Kalish 
Michael R: Kanne 
John F. Karch 
Robert J. Karow 
Lawrence A. Kassin 
William W. Kastner III 
Theodore M. Katana 
Wayne 8, Keck 
William R. Keefe 
Thomas A. Keene 
Joseph A. Kelleher 
Richard A. Keller 
Edwin C. Kelley, Jr. 
Philip C. Kellogg 
Michael B. Kelly 
Jack H, Kemeny, Jr, 
Floyd M. Kennedy 
Edward R, Kenney 
Lloyd E, Kenney 
Harold C. Kern III 
Gerald L. Keys 
John A, Kieffer, Jr. 
Gary J. Kiel 
Raymond R. Kiel- 
hofer 
John P, Kiley 
Ernest M. Kimoto 
Richard C. Kindsfater 
Charles W, King 
Gary W. King 
Virgil G. Kinnaird 
III 
John S. Kinsman 
Patrick Kirk 
John J, Kispert, Jr. 
Jack W. Klimp 
Richard L. Kline, Jr. 
Wiliam R. Knapp 
Harold W. Knotts 
Manfred A. Koebig, 
Jr. 
Nicholas L. Kopchin- 
sky 
Donald E, Koppen- 
haver 
Walter J. Kowalewski 
Ellsworth R. Kramer 
Peter L. Kranker 
Jon J. Kratz 
Randall D. Krekeler 
Earl A. Kruger 
Leo E. Krusemark, Jr. 
Michael L. Kudalis 
Richard H. Kunkel, 
Jr. 
Richard C, Kurth 
Gregory S. Kuzniew- 
ski 
Albert S. Kyle 
Robert C. Labbe 
Richard O. Laing 
Dietrick Lamade III 
Russell L. Laney 
Howard W. Langdon, 
Jr. 
Michael L. Langston 
John P, Larrison 
James S. Lassiter 
John R., Laurent II 
Richard A. Lawrence 
Luther L. Lawson III 
Kenneth J. Leahy 
Martin Lebowitz 
Fitzhugh B. Lee 
John 8. Leffen, Jr. 
Stephen B. Leslie 
Edward G. Lewis 
Francis E. Lewis 
Fred M. Lewis 
James T, Lewis 


John A. Lidyard 
Richard F. Liebler 
Regenald F. Lightsey 
Richard E, Link 
Ralph. Lippe 
Robert W. List 
Dennis L, Lister 
Thomas E. Little, Jr. 
Lawrence H, Living- 
ston 
Andrew M, Lloyd IIT 
Robert M. Lloyd 
Robert E. Logan, Jr. 
Charles M, Lohman 
Everett Long III 
Lawrence C. Looken- 
bill 
Gary L. Loomis 
Earle S. Lott III 
Francis B. Lovely, Jr. 
Richard L. Lowder 
Paul J. Lowery 
William E. Lucas 
Forest L. Lucy 
James T. Luken, Jr. 
Robert K. Lunday, Jr. 
James T. Macallister 
Ronald E. Magnuson 
John C. Malinowski, 
Jr. 
Michael T. Mallick 
John W. Mann 
Eugene F. Mares 
Wesley R, Marks, Jr. 
Philip M. Marrie 
Ronald W. Marsteller 
Ervin P, Martin 
Gerald E. Martin 
Justin M. Martin IT 
E. T. Mattke 
John F. Matus 
Francis A. Mauro, Jr. 
Bernard. J. Maxik 
Douglas B. May 
Robert J. MacNamara 
Edward G, McCann 
Dennis M. McCarthy 


Patrick A. Michel 
Fred L. Migliorini 
John C. Millen 
Charles G. Miller 
Eugene D, Miller III 
Richard E. Miller 
Rodney A. Miller 
Edward H. Mills 
Wallace W, Mills 
Jimmy Miranda 
Frank G. Misemer 
David L. Mix 
Michael R. Mohr 
Carl W. Monk, Jr. 
John W, Monk, Jr. 
David D. Moore 
James B, Moore, Jr. 
Freddie M. Morgan 
Michael D. Morgan 
Ronald H. Morgan 
Elliott L. Morio 
Peter S. Morosoff 
John A. Morrison 
Michael K. Morrison 
Paul H, Morrissey 
Michael K. Morrow 
Bobby J. Morton 
Gary W. Moser 
Robert J: Mott 
Cyril V. Moyher 
Larry S. Mueller 
Richard G. Mueller 
Michael R. Mullen 
James E, Mulloy, Jr. 
John J. Munn 
Stephen A. Munson 
Edward J. Murphy 
James E. Murray 
Clifford O. Myers III 
James S. Myers 
John K. Narney 
Richard O. Neal 
Rafael Negron, Jr. 
Ellis S. Nelson 
James H. Nelson 
Robert R. Nelson 
Robert B. Newlin 


Charles A. McCartney John N. Newman 
Michael E. McClung Roy D. Newman 
Paul R. McConnell Howard B. Nielsen 
James F. McCool III Thomas E. Noel 
Frederick McCorkle Oliver L. North 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 1, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble; And He knoweth them 
that trust in Him.—Nahum 1: 7. 

Be gracious unto us, our Father, and 
bless us as we wait upon Thee on this 
the first day of a new month. Guard our 
country and guide our .eaders, that this 
land may ever be a stronghold of peace 
and good will in our world. Strengthen 
the ties of fellowship among our people 
and increase the bonds of friendship be- 
tween us. In every soul, plant the i g 
virtues of Thy loving spirit, and in every 
home may the love of Thy dear name 
hallow every heart. 

We commend to Thy keeping all who 
are giving their lives on our behalf that 
through their sacrificial efforts peace may 
come. Particularly do we pray for our 
prisoners of war. Keep them strong in 
spirit, steady in soul, patient in purpose, 
faithful to their faith, and hopeful ‘n 
heart looking for the end of war. 
Bless their families and may Thy 
grace be their comfort as with loyalty 
and love they live through these days 
of separation. 

Bless our astronauts. May they land 
on the moon and return safely to earth. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 
CXVII——80—Part 1 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had made the following 
appointments: 

The Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 91-405, appointed Mr. Jayson Newman 
and Mr. James J. McIntyre to the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Vice President, pursuant to title 15, 
United States Code, section 1024, appointed 
Mr. Humeurey and Mr. BENTSEN as mem- 
bers, on the part of the Senate, of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

The Vice President, pursuant to title 42, 
United States Code, section 2251, appointed 
Mr. SymmncTon and Mr. BIBLE as members, 
on the part of the Senate, of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

The President pro tempore, pursuant to 
section 401 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970, appointed Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
GRAVEL, and Mr. CHILDS as members, on the 
part of the Senate, of the Joint Committee 
on Congressional Operations. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WHITEHURST) desires to take the oath 
of office. If he will present himself, he 
may be sworn in at this time. 

Mr. WHITEHURST presented himself 
at the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH—MISSOURI 
SYNOD ASKS FOR HUMANITARIAN 
TREATMENT FOR AMERICAN 
POW’S AND MIA’S IN INDOCHINA 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend Dr., J. A. O. Preus, international 
president of the 3-million-member Lu- 


theran Church—Missouri Synod, this 
morning issued a statement concerning 


the American POW’s and MIA’s in Indo- 

china. This statement is most significant 

because this is the first time that a 

president of a major religious denomi- 

nation has developed a program aimed 
at obtaining humanitarian treatment of 
the POW’s held by the Communists in 

Southeast Asia. It is even more signifi- 

cant, in my opinion, because he calls on 

us all to use the most effective, and often 
the least used, weapon at our command— 
the power of prayer. 

Dr. Preus has designated Sunday, 
March 14, 1971, as a Day of Prayer for 
the POW’s and MIA’s in the 6,000 con- 
gregations under his direction and has 
called on all other religious leaders in 
this Nation to join him in this effort. He 
has mailed out a litany to be used by 
all of the pastors in his denomination 
and invited the other denominations to 
use this litany or to adapt it to their par- 
ticular situations. I am convinced that 
the prayers of millions of our people will 
prevail mightily before the throne of 
God because our God hears and answers 
the prayers of His people. 

I am encouraged by Dr. Preus’ offer to 
lead a group of religious leaders, with 
pastoral and humanitarian concerns, 
into North and South Vietnam and Laos 
to inspect the POW camps. It will in- 
deed be difficult for the Communist lead- 
ers to turn down the request of such a 
delegation of men of God with no politi- 
cal motivations to visit their POW camps 
and offer an unbiased report to our coun- 
try and to the world about the conditions 
of these camps. 

I wish Dr. Preus and the other re- 
ligious leaders who may join him God- 
speed in this undertaking, and I intro- 
duce his statement and litany into the 
Recor for the information of the Mem- 
bers: 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT J. A, O. PREUS CON- 
CERNING THE AMERICAN POW’s AND MIA’s 
In INDOCHINA 
As the president of one of the major Prot- 

estant denominations in this country I be- 

lieve that it is incumbent upon me to speak 
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out on certain vital issues facing our nation 
today. The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, which now has 3 million members 
and some 6,000 congregations, was founded 
124 years ago, and Iam now the eighth pres- 
ident to serve this church body. The Luth- 
eran Church—Missouri Synod has always had 
a strong commitment to the separation of 
church and state and has consistently stayed 
out of politics. I agree with this principle and 
respect this tradition. However, I am con- 
vinced that the church must be concerned 
about basic moral values in our society and 
must feel compassion for humanitarian con- 
cerns all over the world. It is for this reason 
that I have chosen to become involved in an 
effort to do what I can to help obtain hu- 
manitarian treatment for the American pris- 
oners of war in southeast Asia and ultimately 
to hasten their release. 

For all too long church leaders, including 
myself, have busied themselves with their 
own parochial concerns and ignored serious 
problems confronting our nation and our 
world. Perhaps the best example of this is 
the fact that our churches have all but ig- 
nored the plight of the American POW’s held 
by North Vietnam and the Viet Cong and by 
Communist forces in Laos. If public opinion 
has been aroused, it has been due to the ef- 
forts of other groups rather than the church. 

I have no intentions of trying to defend 
or condemn our right to be in Vietnam. This 
is not my role as a church leader. The fact 
is that we have been there for a number of 
years and have sent several million men into 
this country, 50,000 of whom will never re- 
turn. But as a Christian church president I 
am concerned about the families and loved 
ones of the men who are in POW camps and 
are still Hsted as missing in action as well 
as for the men themselves. Therefore, I 
firmly intend to use the facilities of my office 
and whatever influence I might have in an 
effort to obtain the names of the Americans 
who are prisoners of war in Indo-China. I 
also shall endeavor to ascertain the type of 
treatment they are receiving, to seek to im- 
prove those conditions which we know are 
bad (such as the denial of the right to regu- 
larly send and receive mail), and to hasten 
the release of these men, especially the sick 
and wounded. 

The Vietnamese are an old and proud peo- 
ple who for 2,500 years have placed great im- 
portance on the family structure and have 
followed religious principles which recognize 
human compassion and humanitarian prin- 
ciples. I am a devout Christian who accepts 
Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world, and 
I accept Christian values and Christian 
ethics. But I am not appealing to these peo- 
ple only from my own value structure and 
ethical principles. The ethics of Buddha 
and Confucius, as well as those of all other 
founders of world religions, contain hu- 
manitarian principles that relate to this sit- 
uation. For that matter, the ethics of most 
nonbelievers include basic principles of hu- 
man concern. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
written by Ho Chi Minh in 1945, borrows 
portions from our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I refer specifically to the opening 
words, which state: “All men are created 
equal, they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights; among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” It is certainly significant that even 
Ho Chi Minh stated that every human being 
does have from birth such basic rights. By 
any failure to grant full humane treatment 
to POW’s the Vietnamese Communists are 
denying their own heritage. 

The statement on the treatment of pris- 
oners of war contained in the Geneva Con- 
ventions of 1949, which were accepted by 
North Vietnam in 1957, should be followed 
not only because it is a recognized legal 
agreement between nations but because it 
contains the most basic provisions of 
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humanitarian behavior that must be re- 
spected by all civilized nations. Listing 
prisoners promptly, releasing the sick and the 
wounded, humanitarian treatment of the 
prisoners (such as allowing them to cor- 
respond with loved ones at home on a regular 
basis) are very uncomplicated principles that 
could easily be followed by any civilized na- 
tion. It is yery difficult for a compassionate 
nation to accept the fact that some of our 
men have now been held as prisoners of war 
under such conditions for over six years. It 
is eyen more difficult to comprehend the fact 
that we have reason to believe that many of 
them have been held in solitary confinement 
during their entire captivity. 

I do not have a philosophical or legal back- 
ground in these matters, but I do have a pas- 
toral concern. I am concerned about human 
suffering and mistreatment. I feel great com- 
passion for any of our men who are suffer- 
ing cruel and unreasonable treatment in 
POW camps. I know something of the anxiety 
and the heartaches experienced by the wives, 
the sons and daughters, and the parents of 
the men who are missing in action, because 
they do not even know if their husband, 
father, or son is dead or alive. The cruel un- 
certainty of not even knowing about the fate 
of a loved one (some men have been listed as 
missing in action for as long as 64% years) 
leads to anguish of heart and mind that is 
as cruel as any physical punishment. I know 
something of the lonely and sleepless nights 
they spend, not knowing what kind of cruel 
treatment their loved one might be experi- 
encing in a distant country. This is not a 
political or ideological concern, this is a hu- 
man concern. If I can make even the smallest 
contribution to relieve any of their suffer- 
ing, it will be more than worth any effort or 
expense. 

The Communist leaders contend that our 
prisoners are receiving humane treatment. 
We have no facts to confirm their conten- 
tions and to relieve some of our anxieties. 
We know that they have not released the 
names of all those who are POW’'s nor in- 
formed us about all the men missing in 
action whom they know to be dead. We know 
there are almost 1,600 American men who 
are held captive or are missing in action in 
southeast Asia. This is a wide and unreason- 
able range. What possible justification could 
any nation have for withholding the names 
of their prisoners for any extended length of 
time. We know for a fact that they have not 
released the sick and the wounded. We know 
for a fact that they have not allowed any 
impartial inspection of their prison camps. 
We have heard nothing from the few prison- 
ers who have been released except accounts 
of horror and inhumane treatment. This is 
an intolerable situation for the people in our 
country and for people in civilized nations 
around the world. 

Today, I announce to you a five-point 
program that I intend to undertake in order 
to do what I can for these men and their 
families. 

Number One: I intend to declare Sunday, 
March 14, a Day of Prayer for the American 
Prisoners of War in the 6,000 congregations 
of The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
throughout this nation. I have mailed out a 
Litany especially prepared for this Sunday 
with a cover letter to all of our pastors, 
urging them to devote this Sunday to the 
purpose of interceding for the POW’s and 
MIA's before the throne of God. 

Number Two: I am calling for a sustaining 
program of education and prayer within our 
churches on behalf of the American POW’s 
and MIA’s. I have asked them to include in 
their Sunday prayers on a regular basis for a 
year a special prayer for these ‘men. I have 
also informed them that I will send addi- 
tional material on the subject along with 
special prayers to be said by all congrega- 
tions on the same Sundays. 

Number Three: I have sent a letter to the 
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leaders of all major Christian denominations, 
Catholic and Protestant, urging them to join 
us in this effort to start a similar effort in 
their particular denominations. I have also 
urged The Lutheran Hour (which is spon- 
sored by my own denomination), The Hour 
of Decision, which features Billy Graham, 
The Catholic Hour, This Is the Life (which is 
also sponsored by The Lutheran Church— 
Missour! Synod), Oral Roberts, The Baptist 
Hour, The Mennonite Hour, The Voice of 
Prophecy, Back to the Bible, The Sacred 
Heart Program, The Christopher Program, 
and numerous other important religious 
radio and TV programs to include special 
prayers on their programs for the POW's and 
MIA’s. In addition, I am asking the various 
denominational heads to urge the editors of 
their church publications to include articles 
on the treatment of American POW’s and 
MIA's. 

I am calling for an extensive program of 
prayer in the churches because I believe very 
strongly that God hears and answers prayers. 
Certainly the prayers of millions of 
Christians throughout this land being said 
on behalf of these men will not go unheard 
and unanswered. I also believe that through 
& program such as this Christians all over 
our land can let the prisoners, their families, 
our citizens, and the world know that we do 
really care. I also feel that the God who 
tells us to take our problems to Him in 
prayer expects us to use all of our abilities to 
accomplish what we can. Therefore, I also 
will add two additional points to the pro- 
gram. 

Number Four: Since I represent a large 
Lutheran body in this country, I am also 
contacting Lutheran leaders in all the coun- 
tries in the world who accepted the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 and urging them to use 
their influence to bring public opinion in 
their countries and their governments to 
bear on the North Vietnamese and other 
Communist leaders in order that they might 
be moved to follow the humanitarian treat- 
ment of prisoners of war as stated in these 
Conventions. 

Number Five: I shall endeavor to organize 
& group of church leaders in this country 
and around the world who are willing to join 
me in an offer to the President of North 
Vietnam and other Communist leaders in 
southeast Asia to allow us to inspect the 
POW camps in their countries in order that 
we can bring an unbiased account to the 
American people and the world of the condi- 
tions that exist in these camps. I believe 
that these Communist leaders will be hard 
pressed to deny permission for a visit from 
a group of religious leaders with completely 
altruistic motives. 

Concern for the treatment of our POW’'s 
in southeast Asia has now touched the 
hearts of people with human compassion 
around the world. The church should have 
started and led this effort. This has not been 
the case. I only hope that we can now mo- 
tivate Christians in this country and around 
the world to do whatever they can to express 
their Christian compassions in this very 
serious situation. 


A Lrrany FOR Our POW’s anD MIA’s 
MINISTER 
Let us now pray, all of us together, 
For our people who are prisoners.of war, 


For our people who are missing in action, 
Lost in a strange, strange land, 
Lord, our Lord, in Your mercy: 


PEOPLE 


Hear our prayer! 


MINISTER 
Lord, sustain them with Yourself, 
Your own love in a day's bread and a day’s 
care. 
Give them to find in Your own hand 
Meaning in this maze of suffering: 
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PEOPLE 
Hear their prayer! 
MINISTER 

Warm even the hearts of their captors; 
Remind them of their bond of humanness. 
And from all hatred of Communist Indo- 

China 
Holding secret the names of our sons and 

brothers and fathers: 


PEOPLE 
Free us in Your forgiveness, our Lord! 
MINISTER 
Give our leaders Your own wisdom 
To speed the freeing of our loved ones 
From strange coldness of an Asian war 
That seems so terribly far away: 
PEOPLE 
Deliver them, our Lord! 
MINISTER 
Almighty Father, their silent Partner in a 
thousand cells, 
Jesus Christ, Eternal Savior of Your People 
Holy Spirit, All-Comforter in our fiercest 
grief, 
O Savior, Redeemer, Feeler of all human 
anguish: 
PEOPLE 
For Your own sake, release them! 
MINISTER 
To those who wait here helplessly 
Grant faith not to question the quietness, 
Or lose their sight of You in separation— 
But know that You are here 
Even to the end of the world: 


PEOPLE 
Comfort us who wait, our Lord! 
MINISTER 


May millions of Your people come today, 
Begging Your benediction of peace, of free- 


dom! 
May our Litany fill the hidden corners of the 

globe 
With the fresh new joy of hope and love 
And faith! And faith in spite of all! 

PEOPLE 
Pill us with faith, our Lord! 
ALL 

Amen, Amen 


END THE WAR IN INDOCHINA NO 
LATER THAN JULY 4, 1971 


(Mrs, ABZUG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend her remarks, 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, as my first 
official act in Congress representing the 
voters of the 19th Congressional District 
in New York, I have introduced a resolu- 
tion calling on the President to set the 
date for total withdrawal of all American 
armed forces from Indochina, and spec- 
rier that this date be no later than July 
4, 1. 

The 92d Congress has no more urgent 
business than to end the war and to get 
on with the task of meeting the domestic 
crises that have resulted from decades of 
neglect of human and urban needs. 

SET-THE-DATE RESOLUTION 

With the administration’s decision to 
resume the bombing of North Vietnam 
and the massive escalation of the U.S. 


air role in Laos and Cambodia, it is es- 
sential that the Congress call a halt once 


and for all to a war that has been over- 
whelmingly repudiated by the American 
people. 
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There is a growing realization among 
Americans that, unless the administra- 
tion agrees to set the date for the with- 
drawal of all U.S. Armed Forces from 
Southeast Asia, we face the very grim 
possibility of an open-ended conflict that 
may go on for years and erupt once more 
into a full-scale war. 

This is a prospect that will rule out 
any attempt to deal realistically with our 
enormous domestic problems of urban 
decay, poverty, health care, housing, 
transportation, and the fight against 
pollution. 

Furthermore, if the administration al- 
lows the war to drag on indefinitely, it 
will at the same time be consigning to in- 
definite detention the American. prison- 
ers of war now held in North Vietnamese 
jails. In the talks at Paris, the North 
Vietnamese have repeatedly stated that 
negotiations for release of these prison- 
ers will take place only after the Amer- 
ican Government sets a date for termi- 
nation of its participation in the war. 

I am pleased to announce that the fol- 
lowing Members of Congress are cospon- 
soring the set-the-date resolution, the 
text of which follows: 

List of Cosponsors 

Mr. Abourezk, Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Aspin, 
Mr. Badillo, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Burton, Mrs. 
Chisholm, Mr. Clay, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Del- 
lums, Mr. Dow, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Eckhardt, 
Mr. Edwards of California, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Halpern. 

Mr. Hechler of West Virginia, Mr. Jacobs, 
Mr, Kastenmeier, Mr. Koch, Mr. McCloskey, 
Mr. Mikva, Mrs. Mink, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Rangel, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Roybal, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Scheuer, and Mr. Waldie. 


H. Res. — 


Whereas, the war in Vietnam is entering its 
second decade with no end in sight, and has 
spread to Laos and Cambodia. 

Whereas, the administration has resumed 
the bombing of North Vietnam and bases 
its Vietnamization policy upon the open- 
ended use of American airpower in Indo- 
china, with the continuing threat of even 
greater escalation. 

Whereas the administration has announced 
Plans to maintain a residual force of un- 
specified size in Indochina for an indefinite 
period although it has become clear that 
American prisoners of war there will not be 
released until our government sets a specific 
date for total withdrawal, 

Whereas, the war has brought unimagina- 
ble suffering to the people of Indochina and 
has squandered the lives and resources of 
the American people, making it impossible 
adequately to meet domestic human needs, 
and 

Whereas, there is no constitutional or 
moral basis for continued American involve- 
ment in this war: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President set the date 
for completing the safe and systematic with- 
drawal of all American armed forces from 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, and that this 
date be no later than July 4, 1971. 


Mr. Speaker, it was particularly mov- 
ing to me that on the opening day of the 
new session of Congress, more than 500 
women, members of unions, civic and 
peace groups, and residents of the 19th 
Congressional District traveled to Wash- 
ington to express their support for the 
Set-the-Date peace resolution. 


In their presence on the Capitol steps, 
I took a special peace pledge to demon- 
strate my commitment to the goals of 
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peace and a reordering of our national 
priorities. Among those present on the 
steps were Representative SHIRLEY CHIS- 
HOLM, who administered the pledge, Rep- 
resentatives WILLIAM F. Ryan, Democrat 
from New York; SEYMOUR HALPERN, Re- 
publican from New York; RONALD DEL- 
Lums, Democrate from California; Ep- 
wARD Kocu, Democrat from New York; 
HERMAN BapıLLo, Democrat from New 
York; BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat 
from New York; ROBERT DRINAN, Demo- 
crat from Massachusetts; JONATHAN 
BIncHAM, Democrat from New York; and 
JoHN Dow, Democrat from New York, 
and representatives of Women Strike for 
Peace, the Voice of Women, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, the New Democratic Coalition, 
Business Executives Move Against the 
War, Hotel and Drug Employees Local 
1199, the Furriers Joint Board, Concerned 
Citizens of Nassau County, Women’s Lib- 
eration groups from Washington, D.C., 
and a group of youngsters from Harlem 
who had won an essay contest sponsored 
by the Brotherhood for Better Citizens. 

I am including in the Recorp the wel- 
coming remarks made by Representative 
CHISHOLM, the peace pledge, and my 
speech at the Set-the-Date rally on the 
Capitol steps: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE SHIRLEY 

CHISHOLM 

Friends all. This is a wonderful moment 
right now in the history of this Congress, In 
terms of the troubles and problems that con- 
front us in our nation today, it is very, very 
necessary to have voices in the U.S. House of 
Representatives that will cry out for peace. I 
am glad that Bella Abzug has now entered 
the House of Representatives in order to be 
able to help those of us who believe so deeply 
and firmly that we have a job to do on our 
home front first of all. 

I want to ask Bella to take a special oath 
in your presence so that you will know that 
she and I, and some of the other Congress- 
men here, will try to reorder the priorities of 
our nation. Bella, will you please take this 
peace Pledge: 

“I pledge to seek peace for my country and 
for all nations I pledge to devote my time, my 
energy and my abilities—in and out of Con- 
gress—to heip end the war in Indochina and 
to bring all of our men home, the sooner the 
better. I pledge to work for new priorities to 
heal the domestic wounds of war and to use 
our country’s wealth for life, not death. 

“I make this pledge to the women in the 
peace movement, from which I come, to my 
constituents in the 19th congressional dis- 
trict, whose needs are so desperate, to the 
young people, and to all men and women who 
work for a sane, healthy, and peaceful 
America.” 

Mrs. Abzug repeated the Pledge, and then 
made the following speech: 

We have a new year, a new Congress, and 
the same old war. For more than a decade 
now, Vietnamese have been slaughtered by 
the hundreds of thousands, and our own 
young men have been killed, wounded, cor- 
rupted, and made sick in conscience and 
heart, by this dirty, immoral war. 

From our President’s military leaders and 
leading statesmen we have gotten lies and 
deceptions. They manipulate words as 
though they were playing parlor games in- 
stead of dealing in human suffering. We are 
now living through a B-movie re-run of the 
Johnson script, which promised “no wider 
war” and brought just that. President Nixon 
who was elected by outright deception, tells 
us he is winding down the war, he bids us re- 
joice that only 40 young Americans were 
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killed last week. He tells us that this is going 
to be a clean, no-hands war and so what if 
it goes on and on? No ground troops, he says. 
Just thousands of bombers dropping thou- 
sands of tons of bombs on innocent villag- 
ers—men, women and children—the civilians 
of Cambodia and Laos who are experiencing 
the same biessings of civilization that we 
bring to Mylai and Vietnam. 

From Melvin Laird and other government 
Officials, the word leaks out, Vietnamization 
is fine, they say, but we are golng to have 
to keep some troops in Indochina for a long, 
long time, and we are going to need more 
money for the Pentagon, and we are going 
to have to keep our nuclear bombs dry. 

And with this gruesome prospect, Presi- 
dent Nixon—the wind-up or wind-down 
mechanical man, call him what you will— 
thinks he is going to be able to fool the 
American people. 

Well, they already showed in the 1970 elec- 
tion that they are not fooled by Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Agnew, and I predict right now that 
President Nixon wil] be defeated in 1972 be- 
cause the Américan people are way ahead of 
him in their aspirations, thelr genuine ideal- 
ism, and their desire for positive change. 
Only they will not wait until 1972 to show 
that they are fed up with President Nixon’s 
policy of war, recession, and inflation. 

Our cities are in crisis and erupting. Just 
a few days ago, New York City was on the 
verge of a general strike. It is worth noting, 
that at the same time that the policemen 
were responding to the pressures of inflation 
by striking for more pay, President Nixon 
was congratulating U.S. Steel for raising 
prices by only 6 percent. 

Unemployment is close to 5 million, and 
in the Black and Puerto Rican ghettos the 
jobless rate is as high as 50 percent. In my 
own district, people are desperate for decent 
housing, jobs, for health care, for better 
transportation, for child care centers, for 
rehabilitation of drug addicts who are re- 
sponsible for so much of the crime that is 
terrorizing our neighborhoods. 

The pot is boiling, the issues are getting 
sharper, and the demand for change, for 
peace, for an end to this war will ring out 
louder, and louder—and it will be heard in 
Congress. 

As your Representative, my first act today 
after being sworn in as a member of the 92nd 
Congress was to introduce a Resolution call- 
ing on President Nixon to set the date for 
withdrawal of all—I repeat all—American 
troops from Indochina, and specifying that 
this withdrawal be completed by July 4th, 
1971. I think July 4th is a fitting date for 
a 2nd Declaration of Independence—Inde- 
pendence from a war that has been over- 
whelmingly repudiated by the American 
people. 

I felt a special responsibility to take this 
action, and I am pleased to announce that 
Congressmen Bob Eckhardt-D., Texas; Ben- 
jamin S. Rosenthal-D., New York; Shirley 
Chisholm-D., New York; Charles Rangel-D., 
New York; Ken Hechler-D., West Va., Ed 
Koch-D., New York; Joseph Addabbo-D., New 
York; Parren Mitchell-D., Md.; Herman Ba- 
dillo-D., New York; William F. Ryan-D., New 
York; Abner Mikva-D., Illinois; James 
Abourezk-D., S. Dak,; William Claw-D., Mis- 
souri; John Dow-D., New York; Paul N. Mc- 
Closkey-D., Cal.; John Conyers, Jr.-D., Mich.; 
Thomas Rees-D., Cal.; Phillip Burton-D., 
Cal; Jerome R. Waldie-D., Cal; Jonathan 
Bingham-D., New York; Andrew Jacobs-D., 
Ind.; Donald M. Fraser-D., Minn.; Robert F. 
Drinan-D., Mass.; Les Aspin-D., Wis.; Sey- 
mour Halpern-D., New York; Ronald Del- 
lums-D., Cal; Robert W. Kastenmeier-D., 
Wis.; and Patsy T. Mink-D., Hawaii, are co- 
sponsoring the Resolution. There are, of 
course, many other members of Congress who 
feel the same way and who are introducing 
similar “End the War” Resolutions. We will 
keep on doing so and speaking out on this 
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issue and voting against military appropria- 
tions until we stop the war and then we will 
have to make sure that the people—not the 
Pentagon—benefit from the peace dividend. 

If that is to come to pass, we will have 
to act on the conviction that this is our 
building, that this Capitol is our Capitol, 
that Congress’ function is to represent all 
the people. Congress is not nearly responsive 
or reflective of the real America as it should 
be, and we have to work much harder to move 
it in that direction. We need more women 
in Congress, more Blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
more young people—the age floor for the 
House is 25—more trade unionists and work- 
ing people. 

We have to reclaim our institutions and 
make them work for all of us and I have set 
as my personal goal to challenge the hold 
of the Pentagon on the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The late Mendel Rivers des- 
cribed this Committee as “the only voice, 
official voice, the military has in the House 
of Representatives." 

Well that Committee is supposed to rep- 
resent the interest of the electorate—not 
the Pentagon. It is supposed to act as a 
check on the military, not to give it a blank 
check—and if it were fulfilling its duties we 
would not have the scandalous situation of 
the Army spying on thousands of Americans, 
spying on the Democratic Convention, spy- 
ing on the NAACP and Women’s Strike for 
Peace, spying on anyone and any group that 
dares to question what the military-in- 
dustrial complex is doing to our country. We 
would not have the Committee holding secret 
hearings on the draft—which should be re- 
pealed—and authorizing billions of dollars 
for useless weapons. 

I have requested assignment to the Armed 
Services Committee, and I ask all of you 
to join in a campaign to demand that I and 
other Representatives of the majority peace 
sentiment in the United States be added to 
the Committee. 

That can be a significant fight, and I need 
your help. But I recognize, as we all do, that 
the real movements for change do not start 
in the Congress, they start in your neigh- 
borhoods, in your communities, your organi- 
zations and in the streets. And so I call on 
you to join in building a coalition for peace 
and priorities, a coalition that will bring to- 
gether the women—who are the majority of 
the, population and the biggest pro-peace 
force in this country—the youth, the young 
veterans who are holding hearings to expose 
the atrocities committed in Vietnam, the 
Black people and other minorities, the poor, 
the elderly, who are among the most help- 
less victims of inflation, the unemployed 
and the working people who are moving more 
and more into activity. 

Together, this adds up to millions of 
Americans who can be a positive force for 
ending the war, for peace, for using the 
wealth and genius and creativity of our 
great country to benefit people. People in ac- 
tion create a contagion of courage and that 
is what we need here in Congress and all 
over our land. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, does the 
President of the United States propose 
to run the country in violation of the 
law? 

In his state of the Union address and 
again in his budget report, the President, 
as Chief Executive, outlined a full em- 
ployment economy to be thrust on the 
American people without new taxes or 
additional source of Federal income—ex- 
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cept by a promise of additional deficit 
spending—the cruelest tax of all—in- 
flation. 

To accomplish his proposed goal, the 
President and his financial experts con- 
fess that the Federal Establishment will 
end the fiscal year with an additional 
deficit of $11.6 billion. Other knowledge- 
able national leaders estimate the deficit 
for the year may be as high as $25 to $30 
billion. 

The national debt, the mortgage the 
politicians have put against our people’s 
future earnings, as of January 27, was 
$393,141,662,732.63. The additional pro- 
posed deficit for the President's programs 
would increase the national debt to an 
estimated $404.7 billion. 

The Federal Government has no 
money; so, for every proposal of spend- 
ing in excess of the legal debt ceiling, 
the Secretary of the Treasury must sell 
U.S. bonds to raise revenue by pledging 
the full faith and credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress, on June 3, 1970, at the 
President’s request, increased the perma- 
nent debt ceiling to $380 billion and the 
tempcrary ceiling to $395 billion—au- 
thorizing the executive branch to sell 
U.S. bonds and pledge future tax reve- 
nues to that extent. 

I am surprised that none of our eco- 
nomic experts or interpretive advisers 
has raised the question, of how the Presi- 
dent proposes to finance his programs. 
Through deficit spending in excess of the 
legal debt ceiling—an ultra vires act of 
de facto legality against the laws of Con- 
gress sought by and established for the 
President himself 

True, the President can legalize his full 
economy budget program by simply get- 
ting Congress to again increase the debt 
ceiling—that is, if Congress passed the 
measure. But, he has not even asked us 
yet. 

He has asked the independent Federal 
Reserve System to come up with enough 
new money to reach a projected increase 
in the GNP by $88 billion in order to 
achieve his “objective of prosperity with- 
out inflation.” This, the President would 
accomplish through an “expansive 
monetary policy” using the primary 
cause of inflation, printing press money, 
to combat inflation. 

The greater difference to be expected 
between the upcoming inflation under 
the Republicans than was experienced 
under the Democrats will be new money 
flowing more heavily into the public sec- 
tor than into the private sector of our 
economy. And that going into the private 
sector can be expected to be more heavily 
laden with Government controls than 
ever before experienced by private citi- 
zens and free enterprise. 

The President needs to be reminded 
that the Constitution, article 1, section 7, 
clause 1, commences: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives. ... 


The Federal Reserve is not an agency 
of Government. It is a private banking 
monopoly. 

This may well be the first instance in 
our Nation’s history where the President 
looks to the Federal Reserve bank rather 
than the people’s Congress for new reve- 
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nue to make good on his administration’s 
political promises, 

As I have said many times before, the 
policies of the monarch are always those 
of his creditors. 

When the sale of bonds exceeds the 
legal debt ceiling, the contracts, and in- 
terest thereon, would seem to be subject 
to legal attack in any court of law and 
sales of new bonds would seem to be sub- 
ject to prohibitive injunctive relief at 
the request of taxpayers. 

Think of the chaos on the money mar- 
ket if U.S. bonds become subject to at- 
tack and judicial review—the issuance of 
bonds as well as their redemption and 
interest may prove not secured by the 
full faith and credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment? 

The experts tell us money no longer 
needs intrinsic value, it needs only the 
confidence of the people. The confidence 
of the people in their money, as well as 
in their government, may well be shat- 
tered by these money shenanigans. 

The President relies heavily on the 
advice and consent of his experts ^r 
intellectuals. History fails to record any 
nation established by experts and 
pseudointellectuals. However, I fear we 
may be watching them destroy a great 
country. 

And what action has the President 
laid himself open to? 

The American people, the descendants 
of those who made this country great, 
are watching. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a newsrelease 
and a quotation by Gary Allen, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, 
Jan, 10, 1977] 
TIPS FOR A KEYNESIAN CONVERT 

President Nixon has made it official, Ac- 
cording to ABC’s Howard K. Smith, the 
President acknowledged after his recent tele- 
vision interview that “I am now a Keynesian 
in economics.” 

The revelation really shouldn't be sur- 
prising. As we have already noted, Mr. Nix- 
on's comments have begun to acquire a Key- 
nesian ring, especially when he talks of 
pumping up the money supply and of the 
“full employment budget.” The latter means 
that the government estimates tax revenues 
on the basis of a booming economy and then 
spends accordingly even if actual receipts 
prove less than estimated. The Keynesian 
reasoning is that if the economy is run- 
ning at less than capacity, the deficit spend- 
ing automatically tends to stimulate busi- 
ness and employment and thus to push it 
back up toward capacity. 

Even John Kenneth Galbraith, a noted 
but somewhat disillusioned Keynesian, has 
observed that Mr. Nixon is turning belately 
and unwisely to Keynesianism. 

The first thing to say about Keynesianism 
is that it means different things to different 
people. Some of the late Lord Keynes’ the- 
ories have been generally accepted. Some 
have been so distorted that he probably 
wouldn’t recognize them himself. One com- 
mon misconception that appeared in the 
stories about Mr. Nixon’s confession is that 
Keynes “denied that a balanced budget is 
necessary for economy health." What Keynes 
Said was that deficits were justified in bad 
years on the assumption that they would be 
offset in good years. These deficits have never 
been offset since Keynesianism became fash- 
ionable under the New Deal, and the likeli- 
hood of a balanced budget in the foresee- 
able future is slim. Keynes himself was up- 
set, later in life, to realize that his theories 
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were being used to create perpetual deficits 
and perpetual inflation. 

The real objection to Keyneslanism, how- 
ever, has less to do with the abstract merits 
of his theories than with the implicit as- 
sumption that any handful of government 
officials—especially men dependent on the 
whims of politics—can be depended on to 
control the economy successfully by the ap- 
plication of any theory, Keynesian or other- 
wise. 

In the past, Mr. Nixon has been weil aware 
of this pitfall. He has repeatedly stressed the 
advantages of an economic system based on 
the decisions of many rather than a few. He 
has properly blamed many of our ills on the 
growth of a centralized government, “a buro- 
cratic monstrosity, cumbersome, unrespon- 
sive and ineffective.” 

Mr. Nixon lapsed momentarily two years 
ago, in his inauguration address, when he 
said that we have “learned at last to manage 
a modern economy to assure its continued 
growth.” As we suggested at the time, the 
evidence of the previous years hardly sup- 
ported such confidence. Nor does the experi- 
ence thus far of Mr. Nixon’s administration. 
Unemployment is still rising, having just 
reached 6 per cent; but despite efforts to 
restrain inflation, prices are still rising, too. 
Interest rates are going down, partly because 
of the normal reduction in demand for capi- 
tal during slow times but also, unfortunately, 
because of a conscious effort to push them 
down. 

Once again, it seems, the original goal of 
price stability is being abandoned for the 
sake of full employment, even tho price sta- 
bility is of greater long range importance to 
us all, including the unemployed, and even 
tho a great many means have been devised 
since the 1930s to soften the blow of unem- 
ployment. 

We don’t know just what Mr. Nixon's defi- 
nition of Keynesianism is. But if he means 
that he now has more faith in burocratic 
wisdom and less fear of perpetual deficits, 
then he is buying the worst of both worlds of 
Keynesianism, the real and the distorted. 


[From American Opinion, Jan. 1971] 
RICHARD Nixon: PROFESSOR GALBRAITH CALLS 
Him A SOCIALIST 
(By Gary Allen) 

“_.. "The directors of the Council on For- 
eign Relations make up a sort of Presidium 
for that part of the Establishment that 
guides our destiny as a nation,’ ... And 
Richard Nixon ... has not only been a mem- 
ber of that ‘Presidium’ of Insiders, but dur- 
ing his 1968 Presidential campaign wrote an 
article for Foreign Affairs, the official CF.R. 
journal. At last count, more than one hun- 
dred members of the 1,400-member Council 
on Foreign Relations held key positions in 
the Nixon Administration.” 


THE VETO OF THE CRLA— 
A STEP BACKWARD 


(Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 4 years, we will celebrate 
our second century as a nation. Nearly 
200 years ago, Thomas Jefferson stated 
that “all men are created equal.” What 
did he mean and how have we progressed 
toward implementing Jefferson’s words? 

In 1855, Abraham Lincoln deplored the 
degeneracy of our Nation by declaring 
that the statement meant to many that 
“all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.” 
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In 1954, the Supreme Court ruled that 
“separate but equal” educational facili- 
ties were inherently unequal and, in so 
doing, ruled that segregation was uncon- 
stitutional. But, today, the administra- 
tion has taken a step backward. By allo- 
cating the California rural legal aid pro- 
gram only half of its funds and by pass- 
ing the buck to a study-commission, the 
administration has agreed to strangle this 
program for the poor. By their action, the 
administration has adopted the philos- 
ophy that “some men are more equal 
than others.” By denying legal assistance 
to the poor, the administration has con- 
curred with Governor Reagan that equal- 
ity is not a- goal, but a word to receive 
lipservice and to be applauded. 

It seems that our Nation has not pro- 
gressed very far in attaining the goals 
as espoused by Thomas Jefferson. It 
seems that today “all men are created 
equal, except those who cannot afford to 
hire a lawyer.” 


A 200-MILE LIMIT: PERSPECTIVE 
OF A CONTROVERSY 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor», and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, charges and 
countercharges have been made in re- 
cent weeks between the United States 
and Ecuador because of that Latin Amer- 
ica country’s latest rash of seizures of 
U.S. fishing boats. The root of the trou- 
ble, of course, is the claim by Chile, 
Ecuador, and Peru of a 200-mile terri- 
torial limit off their coasts. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter should be 
placed in a proper perspective. It has too 
long been mentioned only superficially. 

There is no question that American 
fishermen aboard vessels under the 
American fiag have been fishing off Ecua- 
dor. They have every legal right to do 
so. The United States developed these 
fishing grounds back in 1933 which are 
south of the equator off the coast of 
Ecuador. It is here that the Humboldt 
Current coming from the Antarctic mixes 
with equatorial currents and produces 
rich food for fish. 

Most all fish there are caught by either 
American-flag vessels based in Peru, or 
Canadian- and Panamanian-flag vessels 
owned by Americans and based in Peru 
also. There are no Peruvian-flag vessels. 

What is either overlooked or not known 
is that Peru has no tuna fishery of its 
own. They have no tunaboats and Ecua- 
dor has no tunaboats. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the question arises: 
What is their complaint? 

It would appear that it simply is the 
presence of Americans off their shore 
that they do not want, not a fishery ques- 
tion at all. 

This, then, brings us to the desire of 
U.S. fishermen to have a 200-mile fishing 
zone established around our own coun- 
try. The Latin Americans have taken 
great glee in calling this plan “incon- 
sistent,” in light of our opposition to 
their 200-mile territorial limit. 

There is a great difference, Mr. 
Speaker, in that Chile, Ecuador, and Peru 
claim sovereignty over 200 miles of in- 
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ternational waters whereas U.S. fisher- 
men desire an extension of the fishing 
zone off America’s shores as a conserva- 
tion move to protect species of fish. This 
zone would not preclude foreign nations 
from fishing on our Continental Shelf or 
inside the 200-mile limit so long as they 
comply with such regulations as are 
deemed necessary for conservation pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that our plan is 
reasonable and proper, and further that 
the position taken by Chile, Ecuador, and 
Peru is arbitrary and illegal. The failure 
of our own State Department to abide by 
laws passed by this Congress has played 
a large part in the continued harass- 
ment of American fishermen off Latin 
America. But, now, the time for name 
calling should end. I strongly urge four- 
party talks and that they be directed 
expressly at the issue of the 200-mile 
territorial claim. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the U.S. fishermen’s plan for extending 
our own fishing zone is deserving of im- 
mediate attention and action. An excel- 
lent statement of position is included in 
a letter to me from George Johansen, 
secretary-treasurer, Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union, which, for the information of my 
colleagues, appears at this point of the 
RECORD: 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 

Seattle, Wash., January 27, 1971. 
Congressman THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: In relating to the controversy 
resulting from the seizure of American tuna 
vessels by Ecuador, questions have been 
raised regarding the position of American 
fishermen in demanding a 200-mile fishing 
limit off our coasts and the position of the 
United States government in rejecting the 
200-mile principle in South American waters. 

In answering these questions, we must ex- 
amine the position taken by the major seg- 
ment of the American fishing industry and 
also that taken by the South American 
countries which have invoked the 200-mile 
limit off their coastlines. In doing this, we 
make it clear we are speaking for the fisher- 
men here in the Pacific Northwest, not our 
federal government. Fishermen in Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest have endorsed wider 
fishery limits. We have asked for such ex- 
tended jurisdiction, not to gain additional 
territorial waters but to safeguard conserva- 
tion of United States coastal stocks of fish. 

We would not preclude foreign nations 
from fishing on our continental shelf or In- 
side the 200-mile limit. We would require 
such foreign nations to obtain a license to 
fish in these waters, and, while engaging in 
their fishery operations, to comply and be 
in conformity with such regulations as 
deemed necessary for conservation purposes. 
Violations of regulations and fishing upon 
species which may be in a depleted stage 
would, of course, bring about termination of 
the license to fish. 

The South American countries—as we un- 
derstand their position—have invoked a flat 
200-mile limit. It cannot be said that this 
limit has aything to do with conservation as 
they have presented no evidence to our 
knowledge that the seized tuna vessels have 
over-fished and thus caused depletion of cer- 
tain species of fish in their coastal waters. 
We do not believe any country has a right 
to extend its territorial waters to two hun- 
dred miles, unless this is done for conserva- 
tion purposes. Under these circumstances, 
we must consider the position taken by Ecua- 
dor as a method of extorting money from 
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American tuna fishermen, and of doing it 
under the guise of a phony legal pretext. 

The harassing tactics against the tuna 
fishermen on the part of some South Ameri- 
can countries is in extreme bad taste, con- 
sidering the benefits they have obtained from 
the United States for many years. Part of 
the blame, however, must rest upon our own 
government which has failed to enforce laws 
stipulating that fines levied by South Ameri- 
can governments against our tuna vessels 
can be deducted from such foreign aid as 
they may receive from us. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, American 
gunboats on loan to some of these countries 
have been used to force American tuna ves- 
sels into South American ports. We have as 
yet not demanded that these gunboats be 
returned to us. It is small wonder then that 
there is no respect for American rights, and 
certainly we can take no pride in the State 
Department’s handling of these matters. 

Your insistence that we take such action 
as may be necessary to protect the legitimate 
interests of American fishermen should be 
applauded. 

All of the circumstances regarding what 
is actually taking place and how our ves- 
sels are operating in South American wa- 
ters should be carefully checked. We have an 
obligation to recognize conservation in any 
waters in which American fishermen may 
operate and we will demand the same of for- 
eign fishermen operating in United States 
coastal waters. In this case, there is no evi- 
dence our American tuna fishermen have 
violated any conservation principles which 
refer to tuna. Hence, they are entitled to 
protection, and we would hope our govern- 
ment will provide whatever safeguards are 
needed to prevent these regrettable occur- 
rences in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WEEK OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


(Mr. CEDERBERG asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous material.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would again like to address the Members 
of this body on the topic which shakes 
the conscience of each one of us, regard- 
less of our differing philosophies and 
sentiment over the Vietnam conflict. 
That topic is the plight of our men being 
held by the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment as POW’s. 

The debate over the rights and 
wrongs of any conflict in the world will 
continue but the war itself is not at is- 
sue here, only the protection of our 
POW’s. We as a nation must insist that 
the combatants in any conflict strictly 
comply with the international conven- 
tions to which they are a party and for 
those parties to conform to generally ac- 
cepted standards of international con- 
duct. It is easy to agree in peacetime to 
conventions regarding the conduct of 
war; however, they are futile if they are 
not observed in war. 

To date the North Vietnamese have 
blatantly refused to abide by these con- 
ventions. For example, the convention 


provides that— 


Immediately upon capture, or not more 
than one week after arrival at a camp, even 
if it is a transit camp, likewise in case of 
sickness or transfer to hospital or to another 
camp, every prisoner of war shall be enabled 
to write direct to his family. ... 
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In spite of this provision there are 
more than 1,200 American families who 
now live with the anguish of not know- 
ing whether their husbands and fathers 
are alive or dead, because the require- 
ments with respect to notification of 
capture are not observed. 

The North Vietnamese Government 
continually claims that the prisoners are 
“humanely” treated. If this is the case, 
then why do they not permit inspection 
by the International Red Cross or by & 
neutral government or other humanitar- 
ian organization? From these actions 
there can be no other conclusion, than 
to assume that these men are to become 
“political pawns” at the negotiating 
table. This must not be allowed to hap- 
pen and we as a nation must do all we 
can to see that these Geneva Conven- 
tions are observed in this period of con- 
flict. 

I am today joining my colleagues in 
introducing a resolution to designate the 
week of March 21 to 27 as a “National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War/ 
Missing in Action.” This week will be set 
aside for the purpose of focusing Ameri- 
can and world attention on the plight of 
our prisoners of war. 

It is my hope that by continuing to 
focus attention on this problem, pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on the 
North Vietnamese to abide by the Ge- 
neva Conventions which assures the iso- 
lated and lonely prisoners the right to 
grasp some line of communications with 
his family. 

This resolution is a call to the Ameri- 
can people to observe such a week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities 
and in doing so reflect our deep and 
united support for captured U.S. mili- 
tary men. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF OF- 
FICE TO REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 
JOHN DOWDY, SECOND DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication dated Jan- 
uary 27, 1971, and received on Jan- 
uary 30: 

JANUARY 27, 1971. 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In accordance with your designation 
of me, pursuant to House Resolution 11, 
Ninety-second Congress, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, to administer the 
oath of office to Representative-elect John 
Dowdy, of the Second District of Texas, I 
have the honor to report that on the 27th 
day of January, 1971, at Athens, in Hender- 
son County, State of Texas, I administered 
the oath of office to Mr. John Dowdy in the 
form prescribed by section 1757 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, being 
the form of oath administered to Members 
of the House of Representatives, to which 
Mr. Dowdy subscribed. 

I have the honor to be, 


Yours respectfully, 
WINSTON REAGAN, 


County Judge. 


OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED 
TO HON. JOHN DOWDY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 173) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 173 

Whereas the Honorable John Dowdy, a 
Representative from the State of Texas, from 
the Second District thereof, has been un- 
able from sickness to appear in person to 
be sworn as a Member of this House, but has 
sworn to and subscribed to the oath of office 
before the Honorable Winston Reagan who 
was authorized by resolution of this House 
to administer the oath, and 

Whereas the said oath of office has been 
presented to the House and there being no 
contest or question as to his election; There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said Honorable John Dowdy 
as a Member of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RECIP- 
ROCAL INCOME TAX HIGHLIGHTS 
NEED FOR HUNT BILL 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the District 
of Columbia’s recent proposal for a re- 
ciprocal income tax on commuters across 
the District line highlights a problem 
affecting multistate taxation of individ- 
ual incomes that is becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent and a source of great 
irritation to those involved. 

Among the difficulties involved are, 
first, the inequities that fall upon the 
individual for having to pay income taxes 
in multistate jurisdictions without the 
benefit of a standard to reflect the frac- 
tional benefits outside the State where 
he lives; second, the net loss of tax reve- 
nues by the jurisdiction where the in- 
dividual is domiciled or is resident, third, 
the strong possibility of retaliation be- 
tween States where an accommodation 
is not reached, impacting most adversely 
on the individual taxpayers; and fourth, 
the fact that the individual taxpayer is 
the unfortunate pawn in this game of 
numbers with a voice in only one of the 
States that taxes him. 

This is an especially appropriate op- 
portunity, therefore, for me to call your 
attention to a proposal I have introduced 
that deals with these problems fairly 
and equitably. I might add that this pro- 
posal is the first attempt to set a univer- 
sal standard by which the many and 
varied schemes of State and local taxes 
may be imposed on the incomes of out- 
of-State residents, notwithstanding a 
move in this direction by a House-ap- 
proved amendment to the Interstate 
Taxation Act in the 90th and 91st 
Congresses. 

As for the particular case of the pro- 
posed District of Columbia reciprocal in- 
come tax, reportedly only a forerunner 
of an even more one-sided commuter tax, 
my proposal would not be a bar to the 
tax if the Congress should by some re- 
mote chance see fit to approve it. How- 
ever, approval of the tax within the 
framework of my proposal would require 
the District government to make an ap- 
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propriate adjustment to recognize that 
commuters to the District from Mary- 
land and Jirginia do not receive benefits 
commensurate with those available to 
residents. 

Because this situation, brought to our 
immediate attention by the District of 
Columbia reciprocal income tax propo- 
sal, is becoming more and more common 
across the Nation, I invite your atten- 
tion to my proposal. I urge and solicit 
your cooperation in developing a uni- 
versal standard in this area of inter- 
state taxation that has, to date, been 
subject to widespread abuse in the ah- 
sence of mutual State agreements that 
exist in only a very few States. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
cent’s economic message views our na- 
tional economy through a prism produc- 
ing a picture whose degree of accuracy 
and reality is on a par with the fantasy 
world featured in Lewis Carroll’s im- 
mortal classic, “Alice in Wonderland.” 

The President paints the economic 
landscape in rose-tinted hues. His prog- 
nostications as to the future are present- 
ed in even more glowing terms. In 
reality, economic stability has proven as 
elusive a goal for President Nixon as was 
that prosperity just around the corner 
for another Republican occupant of the 
White House some 40 years ago. 

The message is devoid of a sense of 
urgency. It endeavors. to lull the Con- 
gress and the Nation into a false sense 
of complacency. I find it particularly 
notable for what it does not say, for its 
total failure to deal forthrightly with the 
dismal economic state in which we now 
find ourselves. 

Among the pertinent, if painful, facts 
blithely ignored by the President’s eco- 
nomic message are the two most recent 
economic reports to emerge from the ad- 
ministration’s own Labor Department. 

On the recession front, only last 
Thursday, the Bureau of Employment 
Security reported that eight additional 
areas had been added to the list of those 
experiencing substantial unemployment, 
that is 6 percent or higher. These include 
the major metropolitan centers of At- 
lantic City, N.J., Buffalo, N.Y., and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. There are now 40 such ma- 
jor areas experiencing substantial unem- 
ployment; a year ago there were only six. 
During the same period, the number of 
smaller areas having at least 6-percent 
unemployment shot up from 493 to 622. 
Nationwide, unemployment in December 
1970 stood at 6 percent; 2 years earlier, 
it had been only 3.3 percent. 

Apologists for the Nixon administra- 
tion have endeavored to draw solace from 
the fact that unemployment in 1961 was 
at a somewhat higher level than the cur- 
rent 6 percent. It is true that President 
Kennedy inherited a 6.7-percent unem- 
ployment level from the outgoing Repub- 
lican administration. However—and this 
cannot be emphasized too strongly— 
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there was a steady decline in that unem- 
ployment level to 3.3 percent when Pres- 
ident Johnson left office. Total employ- 
ment increased by some 10 million work- 
ers from 1960 to 1968. Since President 
Nixon took office, by way of contrast, 
unemployment has increased by well 
over 2 million workers. 

When we turn to the inflation front, 
the story is equally distressing. Last Fri- 
day, the Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced that the Consumer Price Index 
for December 1970 was up at an annual 
rate of 6 percent from November. It is 
obvious that recent Pollyanna state- 
ments by the President and other ad- 
ministration spokesmen are totally un- 
founded. The tide of inflation has not 
been turned. Rather, the rise in prices 
during recent months has accelerated. 
When one combines this latest reported 
increase with the rise in wholesale prices 
of over 7 percent in January, there is 
further evidence of the bankruptcy of 
the present administration’s anti-infla- 
tion policies. 

Republican spokesmen have attempted 
to lay the blame for our current inflation 
at the door of the previous Democratic 
administration. This is utter nonsense. 
The worst inflationary rate under the 
Democrats was 4.7 percent in 1968 and 
the average for the 8 years of Democrat- 
ic rule was approximately 2 percent. 
Consumer prices have skyrocketed by 11 
percent in the past 24 months. Under 
Republican auspices, the real earnings 
of the average workingman’s family 
have declined some 6 percent. Home- 
ownership costs have increased over 20 
percent. Fuel and utility prices have in- 
creased over 8 percent and the spiral is 
still rising. Public transportation costs 
have risen over 20 percent. 

Last week, the President transmitted 
to the Congress what purported to be a 
“full employment budget.” This budget 
accepts a deficit of $11.6 billion—in the 
interest of returning the Nation to full 
employment. The President is likewise 
reported as having told his interviewers 
on a recent TV show that he is a “Key- 
nesian.” 

Deficit financing on the part of the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of 
promoting and maintaining economic 
growth and stability, has been espoused 
by my party for a generation. I sincerely 
salute the President for belatedly turn- 
ing his back on Adam Smith, William Mc- 
Kinley, and Herbert Hoover. 

Nevertheless, what we are witnessing 
here is the intellectual lag of the Repub- 
lican Party which historically has been 
its fatal weakness. Of graver importance, 
that intellectual lag has also uniformly 
resulted in disastrous consequences for 
the Nation’s economy whenever that 
party has controlled the White House. 
Here we are entering the 1970’s and we 
Democrats and the country are forced to 
take satisfaction and congratulate our 
Republican friends on accepting an eco- 
nomic policy which was new and innova- 
tive some 35 years ago. 

Yes, Keynesian economics is infinitely 
superior to _ traditional Republican 
laissez-faire. It has by and large served 
this country quite well during the past 
generation. It is not however by itself 
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competent to provide all the answers to 
our current situation. Our present un- 
happy economic paradox of inflation and 
recession at the same time, will not yield 
to overall fiscal and/or monetary actions. 
More is needed—it is imperative that we 
utilize more modern supplementary tools. 

The Congress is to be congratulated 
that it has taken the initiative in this 
area. Frankly, President Nixon’s record 
by way of contrast leaves much to be 
desired. In 1969, we gave the President 
standby credit controls. Had he chosen to 
exercise this authority, he could have ra- 
tioned credit to items of high social pri- 
ority such as housing and community 
facilities, and away from excessive busi- 
ness investment. Because of this failure, 
now when expanded business investment 
is needed to sustain the economy, it is 
not there because business was allowed 
to expand at will during the past 2 years. 

Last year, Congress also granted the 
President standby authority to freeze 
prices and wages. The President has dis- 
dained the use of this authority. Nor has 
he utilized the inherent powers and pres- 
tige of his office to curb price gouging by 
semimonopolies who are all but immune 
from the effects of tight money. He has 
failed to exploit the gigantic economic 
leverage which the Federal Government 
possesses as this Nation’s No. 1 purchas- 
er of goods and services. The powers pos- 
sessed by the Justice Department and 
the Federal Trade Commission to com- 
bat economic concentration have been 
permitted to atrophy. 

The authors of the Full Employment 
Act of 1946 expected more from the Pres- 
ident’s economic message, mandated in 
that statute, than a mere inventory of 
the Nation’s economic condition, no mat- 
ter how technically proficient. Mindful 
of the catastrophic depression which had 
engulfed this Nation in the early 1930's, 
they envisioned the annual economic 
message of the President as an authori- 
tative blueprint to insure full employ- 
ment and economic stability. Of para- 
mount importance, it was to be a clarion 
call by the Chief Executive to rally the 
Congress and the Nation to take those 
steps necessary to insure that full em- 
ployment and economic stability. 

President Nixon's economic message 
for 1971 is gravely deficient in both these 
areas. 


THE ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 92-28) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Joint Economic 
Committee and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
1970 was the year in which we paid for 
the excesses of 1966, 1967, and 1968, when 
Federal spending went $40 billion beyond 
ull employment revenues. But we are 
nearing the end of these payments, and 
1971 will be a better year, leading to a 
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good year in 1972—and to a new steadi- 
ness of expansion in the years beyond. 

We are facing the greatest economic 
test of the postwar era. It is a test of our 
ability to root out inflation without con- 
signing our free economy to the stagna- 
tion of unemployment. We will pass that 
test. But it is a real test and we shall pass 
it only by doing all we are capable of 
doing. 

The key to economic policy in 1971 is 
orderly expansion. While continuing to 
reduce the rate of inflation, total spend- 
ing and total output should rise as rap- 
idly as possible to lift the economy to full 
employment and full production. Fiscal 
policy must play its full and responsible 
role, and the economy's course in the 
year ahead will also reflect the extent to 
which the monetary and credit needs of 
economic expansion are met. With the 
stimulus and discipline from the budget 
that I have put forward, and with the 
Federal Reserve System providing fully 
for the monetary needs of the economy, 
we can look forward confidently to vigor- 
ous and orderly expansion during 1971. 

At the same time we must be relentless 
in our efforts toward the greater stability 
of costs and prices that is the foundation 
for an enduring and full prosperity. Much 
has already been accomplished. Prices in 
the market place have been rising less 
rapidly, and some that usually change 
early have actually declined, responding 
to changing pressures in the market. 

In some cases the response of costs 
and prices has been slow, as the result 
of insulation from market forces. Often 
these market problems have been creat- 
ed by the Government itself. According- 
ly, the Government has a responsibility 
to prevent misuses and imbalances of 
market power which impede orderly op- 
eration of our free economic system. 
This Administration intends to carry out 
that responsibility fully and fairly. 

To get the economy rising at the right 
rate, neither too rapidly nor too slowly, 
is never an easy task. Economic policy 
does not operate with the precision need- 
ed to keep the economy exactly on a 
narrow path. But fortunately absolute 
precision is not required. What is re- 
quired is that we operate within a range 
where both unemployment and inflation 
are moving unmistakably downward to- 
ward our goal. The full resources of 
Government, with the understanding 
and cooperation of the citizens, can ac- 
complish that. 

THE DUAL TRANSITION OF 1970 

Faced with one of the largest infla- 
tions in American history we have sought 
first to stop its rate from speeding up 
and then to get the rate down, This has 
been done. The annual rate of increase 
of the consumer price index, which was 
6.0 percent from June 1969 to June 1970, 
dropped to 4.6 percent in the last half 
of 1970. Wholesale prices, which usually 
move before the prices consumers pay, 
have slowed down even more, from 2.5.3 
percent rate in the first half of 1969 
to a 2.1 percent rate in the second half 
of 1970. Because productivity began to 
rise, after earlier sluggishness, labor 
costs per unit of output rose much less 
in 1970 than they did in 1969, and this 
contributed to slower price increases. 
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While the Nation was making the 
transition to a less inflationary economy 
it was also making the transition to a 
lower level of defense spending. Men re- 
leased from the Armed Forces have been 
out of touch with the civilian labor mar- 
ket and need time to readjust. Workers 
laid off from defense production are 
likely to be concentrated in particular 
areas, which are often not the areas 
where nondefense activity is expanding. 
Their curtailed purchasing power fur- 
ther tends to lower employment of oth- 
ers in their area. During 1970, the num- 
ber of persons in military and civilian 
employment for defense was reduced by 
about 1 million. Most of these people 
have found work, and others will soon do 
so. But during the transition many were 
unemployed, and their number added to 
the total unemployment rate. 

These two simultaneous transitions, 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
and from a higher to a lower rate of in- 
flation, would inevitably be accompanied 
by some decline in output and rise in un- 
employment. The aim of our policy was 
to keep the decline in output and the rise 
in unemployment as small as possible. 

Fiscal and monetary policy both be- 
came more expansive early in 1970, in or- 
der to get output rising again while the 
cost of living slowed its rise. This result 
was achieved. Total output declined only 
1 percent from its high reached in the 
third quarter of 1969 to the first quarter 
of 1970; it leveled out in the second quar- 
ter and rose in the third. Fourth-quarter 
output was held down by the auto strike; 
without it, another increase would have 
been shown. 

The timely shift of policy limited the 
decline of output; it also helped counter 
the increase in unemployment caused by 
the dual transition. The average unem- 
ployment rate for the year was 4.9 per- 
cent. At the end of the year, partly as a 
result of the auto strike, the unemploy- 
ment rate was about 6 percent. About 
half of the unemployed had been without 
work for less than 6 weeks. Most of the 
unemployed who had lost their most re- 
cent job were receiving unemployment 
compensation. 

THE ROAD TO ORDERLY EXPANSION 

Our first task now must be to assure 
more rapid expansion and so to reduce 
the unemployment rate. We are now in 
a position to do that, while the progress 
against inflation continues. The re- 
straint of 1969 and the slowdown of 1970 
have set in motion strenuous efforts at 
cost reduction. These actions, as the pace 
of the economy quickens, will bear fruit 
in better productivity and costs. Prices 
have begun to rise less rapidly. There are 
the first faint signs of a retardation in 
wage increases in some sectors. Much of 
the anti-inflationary effect of the 1970 
slowdown still has to be felt. And if the 
expansion is properly controlled in 1971 
the conditions for further slackening of 
the inflation rate will remain. The ex- 
pectation of continued rapid inflation has 
been weakened by the firm policies of the 
past 2 years and we must strengthen this 
growing confidence in the future value of 
money. 

Forces now present in the economy, 
partly resulting from policies of 1970, 
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make economic expansion in 1971 prob- 
able. 

—tThe greater supply and lower cost of 
mortgage money has stimulated a 
40-percent increase in the rate at 
which construction of new houses is 
started. 

—Improved financial conditions are 
leading to a strong increase of State 
and local spending. 

—Interest rates have dropped; the 
prime rate is down sharply from its 
peak of 81⁄2 percent. 

—Consumers’ after-tax incomes have 
increased and their saving has been 
high. 

—tIn the early part of 1971 the econo- 
my will get a boost as the produc- 
tion lost during last year’s auto 
strike is made up. 

—Exports have been strong, and in 
1970 were 14 percent above those of 
a year earlier. 

These are powerful upward pressures, 
but existing and foreseeable expansionary 
forces in the economy are not strong 
enough to assure that output will rise as 
much as is desired and feasible. These 
forces must, therefore, be supplemented 
by expensive fiscal and monetary policies. 

The full employment budget that I 
have submitted will do its full share in 
stimulating a solid expansion. Outlays 
will rise by $1642 billion, or about 742 
percent, between the current fiscal year 
and the next—appropriate for orderly 
expansion, but far short of the inflation- 
ary 15 percent average annual increases 
from 1965 to 1968. In addition, receipts 
have been reduced $2.7 billion by the de- 
preciation reform which I have initiated 
to stimulate investment jobs, and growth. 

In fiscal 1971, the Federal Government 
will spend $212.8 billion, which is equiva- 
lent to the revenues the economy would 
be generating at full capacity. The ac- 
tual deficit is expected to be $184 billion. 
In fiscal 1972, also, the planned expendi- 
tures are equivalent to the revenues we 
would get at full employment. How big 
the actual deficit will be next year, in 
fiscal 1972, will depend on economic con- 
ditions. If the economy follows the ex- 
pected path of a vigorous, noninflation- 
ary expansion, the deficit will decline to 
$11%% billion. This combination of defi- 
cits is appropriate to the situation 
through which the economy has been 
passing. The budget moved into deficit 
during calendar 1970 as the economy 
lagged below its potential. Accepting this 
deficit helped to keep the decline in the 
economy moderate. It was a policy of 
not subjecting individuals and businesses 
to higher tax rates, and of not cutting 
back Federal spending, when the econ- 
omy is weak because such actions would 
have weakened economic conditions 
further. 

To say that deficits are appropriate in 
certain conditions is not to say that def- 
icits are always appropriate or that the 
size of the deficit is ever a matter of in- 
difference. Such a policy of free-for-all 
deficit financing would be an invitation 
to inflation and to wasteful spending. 

As I stated last June, we need to abide 
by a principle of budget policy which 
permits flexibility in the budget and yet 
limits the inevitable tendency to waste- 
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ful and inflationary action. The useful 
and realistic principle of the full employ- 
ment budget is that, except in emergen- 
cies, expenditures should not exceed the 
revenues that the tax system would yield 
when the economy is operating at full 
employment. The budget for fiscal 1972 
follows this principle. 

Balancing the budget at full employ- 
ment does not deny or conceal the deficit 
that will exist this year and almost cer- 
tainly next year. It does, however, avoid 
large deficits when they would be in- 
fiationary, like the swing to a big deficit 
in fiscal 1968. It means that even when 
the economy is low we must not allow our 
expenditures to outrun the revenue- 
producing capacity of the tax system, 
piling up the prospect of dangerous def- 
icits in the future when the economy is 
operating at a high level. Moreover, to 
say that expenditures must not exceed 
the full employment revenues draws a 
clear line beyond which we must not raise 
the budget unless we are willing to pay 
more taxes. This is an irreplaceable test 
of the justification for spending. It keeps 
fiscal discipline at the center of budget 
decisions. 

Fiscal policy should do its share in 
promoting economic expansion, and our 
proposed budget would do that. But fis- 
cal policy cannot undertake the respon- 
sibility of doing by itself everything 
needed for economic expansion in the 
near future. To try to do that would 
drive taxes and expenditures off the 
course that is needed for the longer run. 
The task of economic stabilization must 
be accomplished by a concert of economic 
policies. The combinec use of these pol- 
icies, starting near the beginning of 1969, 
finally checked the accelerating inflation 
that had kept the economy overheated 
for years. A turn of fiscal and monetary 
policies in a more expansive direction at 
the beginning of 1970 limited the eco- 
nomic decline and initiated an upturn. 
Concerted policies of expansion are 
needed now to lift the economy fast 
enough to make rapid progress toward 
full employment, and these needs will be 
fully met. 


PRICE STABILITY AND FULL PROSPERITY 


In a fundamental sense, as I have 
always emphasized, the control of infla- 
tion and the achievement of full employ- 
ment are mutually supporting, not con- 
flicting, goals. Nothing would contribute 
more to the new expansion than confi- 
dence that the threat of inflation is fad- 
ing. As part of my program of expansion 
I propose to justify that confidence. 

The basic conditions to bring about a 
simultaneous reduction of unemployment 
and inflation are coming into being. We 
are going to continue to slow down the 
rate of inflation in the middle of an or- 
derly expansion. And we are going to do 
it by relying upon free markets and 
strengthening them, not by suppressing 
them. Free prices and wages are the 
heart of our economic system; we should 
not stop them from working even to cure 
an inflationary fever. I do not intend 
to impose wage and price controls which 
would substitute new, growing and more 
vexatious problems for the problems of 
inflation. Neither do I intend to rely upon 
an elaborate facade that seems to be 
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wage and price control but is not. Instead, 
I intend to use all the effective and legit- 
imate powers of Government to unleash 
and strengthen those forces of the free 
market that hold prices down. This is a 
policy of action, but not a policy of action 
for action’s sake. 

The process of reducing inflation is a 
process of learning. Business and labor 
must learn a pattern of behavior differ- 
ent from the one they have learned and 
practiced during the inflationary boom. 
Labor contracts and price lists cannot 
embody the expectation that prices will 
continue rising at the peak rates of re- 
cent years. Businesses cannot expect to 
pass all cost increases along in higher 
prices. The ritual of periodic increases 
in price has no place in an economy of 
moving toward greater stability. 

These lessons are being learned. Most 
of all they are being taught by the facts 
of economic life today. Consumers are 
already imposing stern discipline in 
markets where sellers have not begun to 
adapt their pricing to the new, less-in- 
flationary conditions of the economy. 

But there are cases where these les- 
sons are not being learned and actions 
have been taken or are under review. 
In those cases the Government wiil 
act to correct the conditions which give 
rise to excessive price and wage in- 
creases. 

Actions were taken to augment the 
supply of lumber, and to deal with do- 
mestic copper prices that were out of 
line with world markets. To restrain 
increases in the price of crude oil, this 
Administration took steps to permit 
greater production on Federai offshore 
leases and to increase oil imports. Faced 
with inflationary price increases for some 
steel products, I have ordered a review 
of the conditions which permit or cause 
such increases, and threaten jobs in 
steel-using industries. 

We have been particularly concerned 
with increases in the costs of construc- 
tion. It is now more critical than ever 
to check inflationary wage and price in- 
creases in an industry where unemploy- 
ment is high. The 1972 Budget provides 
for a large increase in construction ex- 
penditures. This should support in- 
creased employment in construction, but 
will do so only if the larger appropriations 
are not eaten up by higher wages and 
other costs. I have asked the leaders of 
labor unions and contractors in the in- 
dustry to propose a plan for bringing 
the behavior of construction wages, costs, 
and prices into line with the require- 
ments of national economic policy. A 
workable voluntary plan will avert the 
need for Government action. 

Those of us who value the free mar- 
ket system most cannot disregard the 
cases where it is being kept from work- 
ing well. In some of these cases it is 
Government which limits the free mar- 
ket’s effectiveness and Government has 
the means to make it work better. We 
must constantly review our economic in- 
stitutions to see where the competitive 
market mechanism that has served us 
so well can replace restrictive arrange- 
ments originally introduced in response 
to conditions that no longer exist. We 
must also devise efficient solutions to 
problems that have become more urgent 
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recently, such as those of pollution and 
adequate health care. Where inadequate 
market arrangements are delaying our 
advance toward full employment with 
price stability, we have a responsibility 
now to correct them. 

In our market-oriented policy, our do- 
mestic goals and our international goals 
are interrelated. Success in our struggle 
against inflation will help to safeguard 
our international economic strength, and 
allow our highly productive enterprises 
and workers to compete in world mar- 
kets. The liberal policy with respect to 
international trade to which this Admin- 
istration is committed will help keep 
price increases in check here while giving 
our farms, factories, and banks a profit- 
able market abroad. At the same time we 
have to make sure that the burden of ad- 
justment to changing conditions in world 
markets does not fall entirely on a few 
exposed industries. 

With the cooperation of the private 
sector, an expansionary public economic 
policy will achieve a goal we have not 
seen in the American economy in many 
years: full prosperity without war, full 
prosperity without inflation. 

In the record of progress toward that 
new prosperity, I am convinced that eco- 
nomic historians of the future will re- 
gard 1970 as a necessarily difficult year 
of turnaround—but a year that set the 
stage for strong and orderly expansion. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1971. 


FULL-EMPLOYMENT BUDGET PRO- 


POSED BY PRESIDENT NIXON 
LONG NEEDED TO BRING SOME 
RATIONALITY INTO OUR BUDGET 
SYSTEM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the full-employment budget proposed by 
President Nixon is a long-needed move 
to bring some rationality into our budget 
system. The past history of budgets pre- 
sented to the Congress is that they are 
set at some arbitrary level which may or 
may not be valid. And that levei is often 
exceeded. 

As the President has pointed out, the 
full-employment budget has some built- 
in and very desirable advantages over 
the previous system. First, it automati- 
cally sets an upper limit on expendi- 
tures which is easily definable and not 
arbitrary. With the many conflicting de- 
mands on Federal funds, this limit is 
essential if discipline in spending is to be 
preserved. 

Second, it permits orderly planning 
and management of Federal tax and 
spending programs. The full-employ- 
ment budget also helps achieve economic 
stability by automatically imposing re- 
straint during boom periods and pro- 
viding stimulus during periods of slack. 

We have learned to expect sound man- 
agement principles from the Nixon ad- 
ministration. The full-employment 
budget is another example of the ad- 
ministration’s success in bringing order 
to the Federal Establishment. 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER PRAISED BY 
MIRROR 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr, Speaker, J. Edgar 
Hoover, the great and talented Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
seems to be on the receiving end of more 
and more critics—most of them ‘“dis- 
senters,” misguided, professional bleed- 
ing hearts, do-gooders, or just social re- 
formers. In any event it is refreshing to 
read the true and favorable facts about 
this great American, and I am happy to 
include the following material published 
in the Victoria, Tex., Mirror of Decem- 
ber 3, 1970: 


J. EDGAR Hoover PRAISED By MIRROR 


A good public official who has and is doing 
an outstanding job these days in the fleld 
of law enforcement, one who directly is op- 
posed to crime, is almost constantly a target 
of the “Dissenters” and those who would 
have you believe that a government like 
“Castro’s Cuba” or the “Soviet captured slave 
countries” is better than the United States 
and its system of government and law en- 
forcement. 

Many elected officials in our nation's 
capitol, those who seek headlines and have 
indicated a choice of supporting and hon- 
oring some who are known law breakers and 
those with ideologies that would call for the 
over-throw of our form of government as 
well as some newspaper editorial writers, 
radio and television commentators have been 
guilty of joining in with their frequent con- 
demnation of one of the greatest Americans 
and one who has consistently been doing an 
outstanding job in the field of national 
security for all Americans for the past forty- 
six (46) years. 

These commentators and editorial writers 
are frequently heard expounding their criti- 
cism and demands and they are either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly contributing to dis- 
sension in our government and even what 
could amount to the downfall of our nation. 
They are condemning this great American 
and raising their voices of dissension, fre- 
quently demanding that he be “retired” and 
“replaced” in his most important job, which 
is more important today than ever before. 

We are but a small weekly newspaper, 
however thousands of people read our col- 
umns and it is considered a privilege and 
our patriotic duty to devote this small space 
to repudiate those commentators, editorial 
writers and others and their ideals, their 
warped thinking concerning patriotism and 
their demands to replace this great patriotic 
American and man who has dedicated him- 
self to the efficient and excellent conduct of 
the high office he holds. 

This great American to whom all citizens 
owe a debt and gratitude of thanks should 
be better known to our public and a brief 
biography of the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in Washington, is as follows: 

No law enforcement investigating agency; 
ever established, can equal the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, headed by J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is an agency known and highly 
respected throughout the world. 

Although J. Edgar Hoover is well known 
throughout this country and the world, it is 
believed that data on his personal back- 
ground is important and of interest. 

J. Edgar Hoover was born on January 1, 
1895, in the District of Columbia. 

He was educated in the public schools in 
the District of Columbia and received his 
Bachelor of Law and Masters of Law from 
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George Washington University in 1916 and 
1917. 

He has received many honorary degrees 
from many of the nation’s leading colleges 
and universities, which include; Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Westminister Col- 
lege, Georgetown University, Notre Dame, 
Rutgers University, Seton Hall College, Mar- 
quette University, Pace College, New York 
University, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Drake University, St. Johns University of 
Law, University of Arkansas, Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo College, Morris Harvey Col- 
lege, and Catholic University of America, 

He is a member of the Bars of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, the United States Court of 
Claims, and the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Hoover entered the United States De- 
partment of Justice in 1917, as Special As- 
sistant to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral and in 1919, he became Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
He became Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in 1924, a position he holds 
today. 

He is also a trustee of George Washington 
University and a member and honorary mem- 
ber of numerous clubs in America, includ- 
ing: The Boys Club of America, Honorary 
Member of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America, Advisory Council of Girl 
Scouts of America, Law Enforcement Orga- 
nizations, and various fraternities. 

He has received countless numbers of 
awards from national and international 
groups. He is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, Honorary 33d degree Mason, a 
Shriner, and an active member of the Grand 
Council Order of the DeMolay, and the au- 
thor of three books. 

Mr. Hoover has served under eleven (11) 
United States Presidents, and under twenty 
(20) United States Attorneys General. He is 
a bachelor and a man of high morals and 
integrity and of excellent character. 

Those who know J. Edgar Hoover, readily 
admit that he is a man of warm personality, 
possessing tremendous drive and energy, and 
that he is devoted to his job as the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Last 
but not least, he is a dedicated, patriotic 
American. 

Mr. Hoover's birthday is soon coming up, 
January 1, 1971, it would indeed be a small 
token of recognition of this great public 
servant, J. Edgar Hoover's years of service 
to you to remember his birthday with a card 
or letter of "Thanks". His address is Hon. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

On May 17th, 1962, the Victoria Mirror ran 
the following editorial observing the thirty- 
eight (38) years of dedicated service to the 
people of the United States. We feel at this 
time it might be well to repeat this editorial 
as follows: 


“J. EDGAR HOOVER MARKS 38 YEARS OF 
DEDICATED SERVICE 


“Thursday, May 10, 1962, marked the 38th 
year of unprecedented faithful and patriotic 
service to the United States of America and 
its citizens by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“Nowhere in the government records is 
there recorded the years and extraordinary 
service as has been rendered by this dedi- 
cated man who heads one of the most im- 
portant offices in our government. 

“Without the excellent security to United 
States citizens as well as foreigners provided 
through the investigations and work done 
by the F.B.L, this country might have lost 
many of its freedoms. 

“Mr. Hoover's objective is and always has 
been to ‘find out the truth’ and ‘to get the 
job done.’ His department is sworn to duty 
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that would protect with all its facilities and 
strength, the internal security of this Na- 
tion—Mr. Hoover has relentlessly conducted 
a fight against subversion and betrayal of 
our country from within— 

“Within one year’s time, his department 
alone receives requests, numbering nearly 
two million from different sources, concern- 
ing information of a security type, individ- 
uals, and organizations. 

“J. Edgar Hoover throughout the years in 
his excellent organization and effective ad- 
ministration of the F.B.I. affairs has con- 
sidered his responsibilities as a ‘sacred trust’ 
with a full and complete determination to 
‘do the job.’ This muchly honored man's 
responsibilities are dedicated ones, in the 
protection of America. 

“We are truly grateful and send to J. Edgar 
Hoover our sincere best wishes on this im- 
portant anniversary.” (The Victoria Mirror.) 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEE ON THE HOUSE RE- 
CORDING STUDIO 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 105(c), Public Law 624, 
84th Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Committee on the House 
Recording Studio the following Members 
of the House: Mr. STEED, of Oklahoma; 
Mr. BoLLING, of Missouri, and Mr. CRANE, 
of Ilinois. 


CHICAGO LEADS FIGHT AGAINST 
PHOSPHATE POLLUTION—NOW 
CONGRESS MUST ACT 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Chicago today took a giant step in 
attempting to reverse the deterioration 
of our natural water resources. Today 
marks the effective date of a new ordi- 
nance passed by the city council remov- 
ing all laundry detergents which have a 
phosphorous content greater than 8.7 
percent. Chicago is the first city in the 
Nation to enact such an ordinance. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley, the city coun- 
cil—especially the energetic and hard- 
working alderman of the llth Ward, 
Michael A. Bilandic—and the director of 
the city’s department of environmental 
control, Mr. H. W. Poston, are to be com- 
mended for their efforts in combating 
pollution. Mayor Daley’s energetic lead- 
ership in saving our water resources has 
paved the way for many communities 
throughout America to pass similar ordi- 
nances and State statutes. Mayor Daley 
and Alderman Bilandic deserve the grati- 
tude of our entire Nation for their initia- 
tive and leadership. 

But, the continuing decline in the 
quality of our water is a national problem 
and requires a national solution. 

I have introduced, therefore, H.R. 1059, 
a bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to ban phosphates in 
detergents and to establish standards 
and programs to abate and control water 
poliution by synthetic detergents. 

As we all know by now, phosphates are 
capable of wreaking total havoc on ma- 
rine ecology. A substantial percentage of 
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every pound of laundry detergent used 
in this country, with but rare exception, 
is composed of phosphates which pro- 
mote the growth of algae. 

The unrestricted and unimpeded 
growth of algae, by consuming the avail- 
able oxygen, inevitably suffocates fish 
and other marine life until a given body 
of water begins literally to age and die. 

Lake Erie is, of course, the most 
graphic case. An estimated 26 million 
pounds of phosphates from detergents 
enter Lake Erie annually. One pound of 
phosphorus will support the growth of 
82.6 pounds of algae. It is not surpris- 
ing then to find, during the summer 
months, parts of Lake Erie covered by 
algae mats extending over hundreds of 
square miles to a thickness of 2 feet. 

As I have said, city officiais in Chi- 
cago are trying to prevent the killing of 
Lake Michigan. But local communities 
such as Chicago, Detroit, Akron, and 
Suffolk County, N.Y., cannot succeed un- 
less this Congress acts favorably to ban 
all phosphates from detergents. Just 
last week, the efforts of Akron were 
stymied by a temporary injunction 
against enactment of its ordinance ban- 
ning phosphates after June 30, 1972. We 
here in Congress can achieve through 
one piece of legislation the same results 
which thousands of local government 
units could achieve working separately. 
And we have no time to spare. 

In 1969, the Federal Water Quality 
Administration said removal of phos- 
phates from detergents was absolutely 
necessary to combat water pollution. 

Our own House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations reported last year: 

America's lakes and streams are being pol- 
luted by phosphorous. Detergents contain- 
ing phosphorous contribute the largest share 
coming from any man-made source. Elim- 
inating phosphate from detergents would 
bring about a substantial decrease in the 
rate of phosphorous pollution of lakes and 
streams, 


This Congress must act now and say 
no to any further brutalization of our 
environment. 

The detergent industry is working to 
find alternatives to phosphates. There is 
no doubt in my mind that if this Con- 
gress bans sale of detergents with phos- 
phates after June 30, 1972, the industry 
will receive additional impetus to find- 
ing acceptable alternatives. My legisla- 
tion provides $10 million a year in Fed- 
eral assistance to help find nonpollut- 
ing detergents. The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency has awarded a $344,000 
grant to a research institute to develop 
phosphate-free detergents. So I am cer- 
tain that we have the scientific know- 
how. After all, American technology did 
not reach its zenith when phosphates 
were added to detergents. 

Unless we act—and act now—to con- 
trol the polluting of our water resources, 
we will continue to degrade our waters 
beyond the point of no return. We will 
have destroyed a basic link in our ecol- 
ogy cycle. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of H.R. 1059 
follows: 
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H.R. 1059 


A bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to ban polyphosphates in de- 
tergents and to establish standards and 
programs to abate and control water pol- 
lution by synthetic detergents 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Detergent Pollution Control Act of 1971." 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(a) the surface and ground waters in the 
United States are being seriously polluted 
and degraded by the continuing discharge 
into such waters of synthetic detergents 
whose ingredients feed polluting green algae, 
deprive lakes and rivers of lifegiving oxygen, 
decompose slowly or not at all, and can be 
toxic to fish and wildlife and pose human 
health hazards; 

(b) to abate and control the pollution and 
degradation of surface and ground waters 
in the public interest, it is necessary to in- 
sure that the components of synthetic deter- 
gents which are offered for introduction or 
delivery into interstate commerce in the 
United States, or imported into the United 
States, and which may eventually be dis- 
charged into such waters, not cause or con- 
tribute to the pollution or degradation of 
such waters; 

(c) research published in 1966 by scien- 
tists of the United States Public Health 
Service; the report of the Lake Erle Enforce- 
ment Conference Technical Committee, 
March 1967, and the report of the Technical 
and Advisory Boards to the United States- 
Canada International Joint Commission of 
September 1969, as well as other scientific 
studies in the United States and abroad 
demonstrate that polyphosphates in deter- 
gents are an undeniable major cause of wa- 
ter pollution, accelerating beyond control 
the growth of algae which interfere with 
fishing, navigation, recreational use of water, 
and degrade the water to the detriment of 
our water resources and the énvironment 
generally; 

(d) published findings in the patent and 
scientific literature and recent public scien- 
tific testimony before Congress confirm that 
nonphosphorous based ingredients have been 
found which perform at least as well as the 
present polyphosphate ingredients in syn- 
thetic detergents and soaps; 

(e) Congress must require the use of non- 
polluting substitutes for detergent poly- 
phosphates in order to protect our lakes and 
rivers from further degradation from this 
pollution source; 

(f) there are strong indications that the 
wetting agents in detergents such as the 
linear alkylbenzene sulfonates (LAS) and 
alkylphenoe derivatives are not adequately 
degradable in septic tanks and continuously 
operated biological treatment units and they 
are toxic to a degree which affects lower 
forms of aquatic life; and that the recently 
added enzyme ingredients in presoak com- 
pounds and laundry detergents have been 
found to pose health hazards to humans 
on direct exposure, and may also act as dis- 
ease carriers if they are not free from live 
spores; 

(g) in order to eliminate wherever pos- 
sible massive damage to the environment 
from unforeseen or ignored consequences of 
the products and byproducts of our society, 
and to minimize public expenditures fre- 
quently required to restore the damaged en- 
vironment, it is necessary that national 
standards be established that require all in- 
gredients, present and proposed, in deter- 
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gents be tested for environment and health 
protection before they enter the environ- 
ment; 

(h) Congress must direct the establish- 
ment of standards of detergents, biodegrad- 
ability, water eutrophication ability, toxicity, 
and effects on the public health and wel- 
fare, to achieve pollution-free detergents; 

(i) to accelerate the development and 
manufacture of detergents that are free of 
phosphorus and whose other ingredients, in- 
cluding the phosphorus substitutes, are pol- 
lution free, there is a need for the Federal 
Government to inventory and report on the 
presently available technology on the substi- 
tutes for polyphosphates in detergents and 
other technology relating to the development 
of pollution-free detergents, and to provide 
assistance for research and development of 
new technology where needed. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by redesignating section 
19 as section 23 and by Inserting after sec- 
tion 18 new sections as follows: 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 19. For the purposes of this section 
and sections 20, 21: 

“(a) The term ‘synthetic detergent’ or ‘de- 
tergent’ means a cleaning compound com- 
posed of inorganic and organic components, 
including surface active agents, soaps, water 
softening agents, builders, dispersing agents, 
eorrosion inhibitors, foaming agents, buf- 
fering agents, brighteners, fabric softeners, 
dyes, perfumes, enzymes, and fillers, which 
is available for household, personal, laundry, 
industrial, and other uses in liquid, bar, 
spray, tablet, flake, powder, or other form. 

“(b) The term ‘polyphosphate builder’ or 
‘phosphorus’ means a detergent ingredient 
used principally as a water softening and soil 
suspending agent made from condensed 
phosphates, including the pyrophosphates, 
the triphosphates (frequently called tri- 
polyphosphates) and the glossy phosphates 
or metaphosphates. 

“(c) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor. 


“BAN OF PHOSPHORUS IN DETERGENTS 


“Sec. 20. (a) It shall be unlawful after 
June 30, 1972, for any person to import into 
the United States or manufacture in the 
United States any detergent containing 
phosphorus. 

“(b)(1) Any detergent containing phos- 
phorus imported or manufactured in viola- 
tion of this section shall be Mable to be pro- 
ceeded against on libel of information and 
condemned in any district court in the Unit- 
ed States within the jurisdiction of which 
such detergent is found. 

“(2) Such detergent shall be Mable to seiz- 
ure by process pursuant to the libel, and the 
procedures in cases under this subsection 
shall conform, as nearly as may be, to the 
procedure in admiralty; except that on de- 
mand of either party any issue of fact joined 
in any such case shall be tried by jury. 
When libel for condemnation proceedings 
under this subsection, involving the same 
claimant and the same issues, are pending 
in two or more jurisdictions, such pending 
proceedings, upon application of the United 
States or the claimant seasonably made to 
the court of one such jurisdiction, shall be 
consolidated for trial by order of such court, 
and tried in (A) any district selected by the 
applicant where one of such proceedings is 
pending; or (B) a district agreed upon by 
stipulation between the parties, If no order 
for consolidation is so made within a rea- 
sonable time, the United States or the claim- 
ant may apply to the court of one such ju- 
risdiction, and such court (after giving the 
other party, the claimant, or the United 
States attormey for such district reasonable 
notice and opportunity to be heard) shall 
by order, unless good cause to the contrary 
is shown, specify a district of reasonable 
proximity to the claimant’s principal place 
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of business, in which all such pending pro- 


ceedings shall be consolidated for trial and 
tried. Such order of consolidation shall not 
apply so as to require the removal of any 
case the date for trial of which has been 
fixed. The court granting such order shall 
give prompt notification thereof to the other 
courts having jurisdiction of the cases covy- 
ered thereby. 

“(3) Any detergent condemned under this 
subsection shall, after entry of the decree, 
be disposed of by destruction or sale as the 
court may, in accordance with the provisions 
of this subsection, direct and the proceeds 
thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and 
charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; but such detergent shall 
not be sold under such decree for a use 
which would result in the pollution of the 
navigable waters of the United States; ex- 
cept that after entry of the decree and upon 
the payment of the costs of such proceedings 
and the execution of a good and sufficient 
bond conditioned that such detergent shall 
not be sold or disposed of contrary to the 
provisions of this section, the court may by 
order direct that such detergent be delivered 
to the owner thereof to be destroyed or 
brought into compliance with the provisions 
of this section under the supervision of an 
officer or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, and the expenses of such super- 
vision shall be paid by the person obtaining 
release of the detergent under bond: 

“(4) When a decree of condemnation is en- 
tered against the detergent, court costs and 
fees, and storage and other proper expenses, 
shall be awarded against the person, if any, 
intervening as claimant of the detergent. 

“(5) In the case of removal for trial of any 
case as provided by paragraph (2) of this 
subsection— 

“(A) the clerk of the court from which re- 
moval is made shall promptly transmit to the 
court in which the case is to be tried all 
records in the case necessary in order that 
such court may exercise jurisdiction; and 

“(B) the court to which such case is re- 
moved shall have the powers and be subject 
to the duties, for purposes of such case, 
which the court from which removal was 
made would have had, or to which such court 
would have been subject, if such case had 
not been removed. 

“(¢e)(1) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown and 
subject to the provisions of rule 65 (a) and 
(b) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
to restrain violations of this section. 

“(2) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this subsection, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this section, trial shall be by the court, or 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 
Such trial shall be conducted in accordance 

th the practice and procedure applicable 
in the case of proceedings subject to the 
provisions of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. 

“(d) All Mbel or injunction proceedings 
for the enforcement, or to restrain violations, 
of this section shall be by and in the name 
of the United States. Subpenas for witnesses 
who are required to attend a court of the 
United States in any district may run into 
any other district in any such proceeding. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary shall jointly prescribe regulations 
for the efficient enforcement of the provi- 
sions of subsection (g) of this section, except 
as otherwise provided therein. Such regula- 
tions shall be promulgated in such manner 
and take effect at such time, after due notice, 
as the Secretary shall determine. 

“(f)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct examinations, inspections, and in- 
vestigations for the purposes of this section. 

“(2) For purposes of enforcement of this 
section, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appro- 
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priate credentials and a written notice to the 
owner, Operator, or agent in charge, are au- 
thorized (A) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which detergents are manufactured, proc- 
essed, packed, or held, or to enter any ve- 
hicle being used to transport or hold such 
detergents; (B) to inspect, at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits and in 
& reasonable manner, such factory, ware- 
house, establishment, or vehicle, and all per- 
tinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials; and (C) to obtain samples of such 
materials. A separate notice shall be given 
for each such inspection, but a notice shall 
not be required for each entry made during 
the period covered by the inspection. Each 
such inspection shall be commenced and 
completed with reasonable promptness. If 
the officer or employee obtains any sample, 
prior to leaving the premises, he shall give 
to the owner, operator, or agent in charge a 
receipt describing the samples obtained. If 
an analysis is made of such sample, a copy 
of the results of such analysis shall be fur- 
nished promptly to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge. If the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge of the factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle refuses to permit 
the Secretary’s designee to enter, inspect, or 
obtain samples as authorized by this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary’s designee may seek a 
warrant from any court or magistrate to en- 
ter, request, or obtain samples as authorized 
by the subsection, and such warrant shall 
be granted if the court or magistrate finds 
probable cause to believe that detergents 
containing phosphorus which were imported 
or manufactured in violation of this section 
are in the factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle. 

“(g)(1) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall deliver to the Secretary, upon his re- 
quest, samples of detergents which are being 
imported or offered for import into the 
United States, giving notice thereof to the 
owner or consignee, who may appear before 
the Secretary and have the right to intro- 
duce testimony. If it appears from the ex- 
amination of such samples or otherwise that 
such detergent contains phosphorus, such 
detergent shall be refused admission, except 
as provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause the destruction of any such detergent 
refused admission unless such detergent is 
exported, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, within ninety 
days of the date of notice of such refusal 
or within such additional time as may be 
permitted pursuant to such regulations. 

“(2) Pending decision as to the admis- 
sion of a detergent being imported or offered 
for import, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may authorize delivery of such detergent to 
the owner or consignee upon the execution 
by him of a good and sufficient bond provid- 
ing for the payment of such liquidated dam- 
ages in the event of default as may be re- 
quired pursuant to regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

“DETERGENT STANDARDS 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
standards of water eutrophication ability, 
biodegradability, toxicity, and of effects on 
the public health and welfare which must 
be met by all synthetic detergents, accord- 
ing to the procedures prescribed herein. 

“(b) The standards shall be designed to 
insure that synthetic detergents will not 
encourage the growth of algae and other un- 
desirable aquatic plants, will substantially 
decompose or degrade in municipal, indus- 
trial, and other sewage treatment processes 
without impairing the efficiency of such proc- 
esses, will not pollute surface or ground 
waters receiving effluent from such processes, 
will not be toxic to, or threaten or interfere 
with the conditions of the reproduction or 
the survival of fish and other forms of 
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aquatic life, and will mot pose hazards to 
human health. 

“(c) The standards shall be based on 
studies which shall include a water eutroph- 
ication ability test in algae growth basal 
media containing each of the individual com- 
ponents of synthetic detergents, and a bio- 
degradability test which shall truly simulate 
the operation of municipal and industrial 
sewage treatment processes employing bio- 
logical treatment with practical and typical 
retention times in order to predict the con- 
centration of undegraded or undecomposed 
components of synthetic detergents which 
would enter the waters receiving the effluent 
from such processes, and other tests which 
the Secretary determines may be appropriate. 

“(d) The Secretary shall, on or before 
June 30, 1971, prescribe and publish in the 
Federal Register, pursuant to section 553 of 
title 5, United States Code, such standards 
and rules and regulations as are necessary 
to carry out the policy of this section. 

“(e) Any detergent which after June 30, 
1972, does not conform with standards, rules, 
and regulations prescribed pursuant to sub- 
section (d) of this section shall be Hable to 
be proceeded against on libel of information 
and condemned in any district in the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
detergent is found. 

“(f) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall jointly promulgate rules 
and regulations that prohibit the importation 
of any synthetic detergent which fails to meet 
the standards as established herein. 

“(g) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of rules and regulations established 
pursuant to this section shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject for the first offense to a fine 
of not more than $5,000 and for any subse- 
quent offense to a fine of not more than 
$20,000. 

“(h) In carrying out the purposes of this 
section, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grant and contracts. 

“(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 


“FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 22. (a) To accelerate the development 
and manufacture of detergents that are free 
of phosphorous and whose other ingredients, 
including the phosphorous substitute, are 
pollution free, the Secretary shall inventory 
and report existing technology on substitutes 
for polyphosphates in detergents, and other 
technology relating to the development of 
pollution free detergents, and shall also as- 
sist in the research and development of for- 
mulations which will eliminate pollution 
from detergents. In carrying out the purposes 
of this subsection, the Secretary is authorized 
to make grants and contracts. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the Sec- 
retary for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1971, and for each of five subsequent fiscal 
years, $10,000,000”. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN TO RE- 
FORM OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, it is part 
of the enduring strength of the Ameri- 
can political system that a minority 
view, if legitimate, can ultimately be 
transformed into majority action. 

When a dissident minority of Ameri- 
cans shouted the slogans of “revolution” 
and “power to the people” they were 
properly rejected by most of our citizens 
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because they were accompanied by epi- 
thets and other, more harmful missiles. 
Yet a wise leader listens, and tries to 
channel popular concern and energy into 
constructive paths. In fact, a majority of 
Americans are, in the words of President 
Nixon, “fed up with Government,” 

I believe it isa credit to President Nix- 
on’s deep understanding of our prob- 
lems that he referred to the slogans of 
dissent in his state of the Union message 
to the Congress. But two points should be 
made: 

First. The President’s revolution is a 
peaceful one. It will have a far-reaching 
effect on the processes of government 
without a violent upheaval of our social, 
political or economic structure. 

Second. Through his plan to return 
Federal revenue to the States and locali- 
ties the President would invest a very 
significant power in the people. He has 
not offered a placebo; but the most basic 
decision of Government—to determine 
how public funds shall be spent—will be 
returned to the people. 

In the very best sense then, we are 
again witnessing the great strength of 
our political system—its ability to re- 
spond without destructiveness or repres- 
sion. The President has listened and he 
has offered the means to correct a grow- 
ing fault in our present governmental 
structure. It is now up to the Congress. 
If we act promptly and responsibly then 
we will have proved again the underlying 
worth of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. 


REPRESENTATIVE MONTGOMERY’S 
MOST RECENT TRIP TO SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA AND HIS FINDINGS IN 
RELATION TO PREVIOUS TRIPS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss my 
most recent trip to Southeast Asia and 
my findings in relation to my previous 
trips. This past Christmas marked the 
fifth time I have been to Southeast Asia 
and the fourth Christmas I have spent 
visiting with our U.S. servicemen sta- 
tioned in Indochina. 

Prior to my departure, last December 
18, I sent each Member of the House, plus 
newly elected Members, a questionnaire 
in order to determine what aspect of 
the Vietnam situation holds the most 
concern for my colleagues. Replies were 
received from 85 Members. 

The plight of our American prisoners 
of war headed the list. Morale of our 
troops ranked second and Vietnamiza- 
tion was third. 

The fourth most often mentioned area 
of concern was use of drugs, troop with- 
drawal was fifth, economy of South Viet- 
nam was sixth, VA programs was seventh 
and pacification was eighth. 

In the remarks that follow, I will try to 
touch on only those areas that were men- 
tioned most often by my fellow Members 
of the House. I certainly hope my col- 
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leagues will join in the discussion and 
feel free to ask questions or make com- 
ments at any time. 

GENERAL SITUATION 

Our present policy of ending American 
involvement in South Vietnam is working 
and is ahead of schedule in most cases. I 
consider it most important that we with- 
draw most of our combat troops by the 
end of 1971. 

As we continue to bring our service- 
men home, I do not envision any 
takeover by the North Vietnamese or 
Vietcong, although I do expect increased 
guerrilla attacks in the more isolated 
sections of the country. 

If the South Vietnamese people have 
a true desire for self-determination, I be- 
lieve they will be able to succeed with a 
minimum of U.S. air, technical, and lo- 
gistical support. These past few years, 
we have provided them the military 
equipment, manpower and expertise. It 
is now up to them to prove that they 
do have a sincere desire for freedom. 
I do believe the South Vietnamese have 
the potential to become a strong and 
free democratic nation similar to South 
Korea. 

CAMTODIA 

My two trips to Cambodia within the 
last 6 months have left me with a feel- 
ing of concerned optimism for their fu- 
ture. I realize that my impressions are 
probably tempered somewhat by the op- 
timism and dedication of the Cambodian 
people. They are resolute to the death 
in their conviction that they do not 
want or intend to come under the domi- 
nation of the North Vietnamese or other 
Communist nations under the guise of 
the deposed Prince Sihanouk. 

I feel that the Cambodians will he 
able to survive the aggression of the 
North Vietnamese, although there will 
be dark days of doubt. But in order to 
survive. Cambodia will have to receive 
air support, financial aid, and military 
equipment from her allies. 

Just as the Cambodians are resolute 
in their desire to win, I am equally reso- 
lute in my opposition to any further in- 
volvement of American ground troops 
on Cambodian soil. Any manpower need- 
ed by Cambodia can be realistically pro- 
vided by South Vietnam. 

One fact we often tend to overlook is 
the importance of the closing of the port 
cf Kompong Som—Sihanoukville—to 
North Vietnamese supplies. This action 
by the Lon No! Government has been 
of immense benefit in saving American 
lives and has made it possible for a speed- 
ier withdrawal of U.S. combat troops. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


The plight of American prisoners of 
war and those listed as missing in action 
continues to be the thorniest problem of 
the entire Southeast Asia situation fac- 
ing the American people and Govern- 
ment leaders. 

The most significant development in 
the POW/MIA issue to emerge from my 
recent trip was the fact that I was pro- 
vided an opportunity to conduct almost 
2 hours of unofficial negotiations with 
Nguyen Giap, charge d'affaires at the 
North Vietnamese Embassy in Vientiane, 
Laos. I considered this significant be- 
cause I have generally been classified as 
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a conservative on the war and have no 
connections with any of the so-called 
peace groups. 

There has been some softening in the 
North Vietnamese position on prisoners 
of war which is a result of the vast out- 
pouring of public opinion through letters 
and petitions from Americans to officials 
in Hanoi and Paris. 

I certainly did not accept everything 
the top man at the North Vietnamese 
Embassy told me as truth and fact, but 
I do believe there is reason to think that 
the treatment of U.S. servicemen they 
hold captive has improved somewhat. 
After reading between the lines of infor- 
mation presented me, I believe there has 
been some improvement in the follow- 
ing three areas: first, physical condition 
of POW camps; second, time for recrea- 
tional activities; and third, freedom for 
religious services. 

There is a possibility an unofficial rep- 
resentative group from Congress will be 
permitted to inspect POW camps in 
North Vietnam within the next few 
months. I believe because of the possible 
inspection visit, the North Vietnamese 
have improved the treatment of U.S. 
servicemen in order to present them in 
the best possible light. 

It should be noted here that I received 
information while in South Vietnam that 
the Vietcong are moving American 
POW’s now held in South Vietnam to 
North Vietnam. The reasoning behind 
this rumor is not clear nor can the rumor 
be verified. 

I regret I was not able to obtain what 
I consider an official and accurate list of 
all U.S. servicemen being held captive by 
the North Vietnamese, Vietcong, and 
Pathet Lao. I strongly urge renewed ne- 
gotiations to obtain such a list and to 
obtain the eventual release of all 
prisoners. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

Our present policy of training the 
South Vietnamese army, air force, and 
navy to accept the full responsibility for 
defending their country is progressing on 
schedule. Vietnamization is working and 
I believe it will continue to work. 

To put it more bluntly, bolstered by 
the will and determination of the South 
Vietnamese, Vietnamization will have to 
work in order to prevent future domina- 
tion by the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong through military power. 

Virtually all in-country naval opera- 
tions are now being performed by South 
Vietnamese units. All offensive land op- 
erations by combat troops are now being 
performed by South Vietnamese except 
in certain few portions of the northern 
part of the country. The United States 
is turning over more and more of the 


helicopter missions to the South Viet- 
namese. 
USE OF DRUGS 


This is an area that has caused me 
quite a bit of consternation. The press 
bombards us constantly with what they 
term a “serious drug problem” among 
American troops in South Vietnam, yet 
I have never seen the problem in this 
light in my own firsthand observations. 
One reason might possibly be that this 
is one problem servicemen are least likely 
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to discuss with a Congressman, even in 
private. 

The use of drugs by U.S. servicemen 
must be placed in the proper context and 
in relation to the use of drugs in all other 
parts of the world. While talking with 
Cardinal Cook in Saigon, the cardinal 
noted that the problem of drugs among 
U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam was 
no worse than it was among any other 
nationality in any other part of the world. 

My own estimation is that some 30 
percent of our servicemen have used some 
form of drugs to the point they are hav- 
ing a personal problem with the situation. 
If you were also to include those service- 
men who have smoked at least one mari- 
huana cigarette as a “kick,” the figure 
would probably be close to 50 percent. I 
feel the number using hard drugs is quite 
small in relation to the total number of 
men stationed in South Vietnam. For- 
tunately, the vast majority of drug use 
is confined to troops with idle time on 
their hands. 

We must realize that many of the 
young men being sent to South Vietnam 
have had experience with marihuana in 
their hometowns as civilians. Also, mari- 
huana grows wild in the fields of South 
Vietnam and it can be purchased on 
almost any street corner in the major 
cities at a nominal price. Another way 
of putting drug use into the proper per- 
spective is to remember the American 
troops who raided wine cellars in Italy 
and France during World War II. This, 
too, caused problems during that day 
and age. 

This is not to say we do not have a 
drug problem among our servicemen. 
If only one American smoked a mari- 
huana cigarette or was a mainliner, we 
would have a problem. But I believe the 
military authorities are moving quickly 
in the right direction to bring the situ- 
ation under control and are pursuing a 
stepped-up program on drug education. 


MORALE OF U.S. TROOPS 


There has been a noticeable decline 
in the morale of American servicemen 
within the last 6 months, although it has 
not declined enough to cause concern. 
There are probably two major reasons 
the morale is not as high as it was during 
the Cambodian operations or even a year 
ago. First, our troops are not as busy as 
before because of decreased enemy ac- 
tivity and our policy of turning more and 
more of the search and destroy missions 
over to the South Vietnamese. Idleness 
on the part of our troops contributes to 
morale problems. 

Second, none of our servicemen desire 
the dubious distinction of being the last 
American wounded as we press toward 
the goal of withdrawing our combat 
troops by the end of this year. They are 
quite justified in this feeling and I can 
readily understand how it could con- 
tribute to a decrease in morale. I do 
believe that if we should reverse our 
present troop withdrawal policy or slow 
down the rate of withdrawal, we would 
have a sharp decline in troop morale. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my re- 
marks today has been to update my 
colleagues on the war in Southeast Asia 
as I see it. Because young Americans are 
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risking and giving their lives, this war 
has got to be the most important issue 
facing the Congress today. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. for yielding and I want to 
commend the gentleman in the well for 
the dedication which he has shown with 
reference to our Southeast Asian involve- 
ment. I believe the gentleman has been 
to the Vietnam area perhaps as often, if 
not more often, than any Member we 
have. The gentleman sent me a report, 
as he did others, and I found the report 
extremely interesting, particularly the 
very frank discussion about the problem 
that exists with reference to drugs and 
also the general area of the morale of 
our troops. I found it to be very helpful 
and I commend the gentleman for his 
diligence. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas for his comments and 
for his reading the report and writing 
me such a nice letter after he had read 
the report. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate our distinguished colleague 
now in the well, and I want to thank him 
for the time he has given to this trip 
he makes to Vietnam each year. Having 
just come back from Southeast Asia, I 
can tell the Members that a trip to Viet- 
nam is certainly no junket. It requires 
many sacrifices. The fact that the Con- 
gressman from Mississippi is willing to 
go at Christmas time and spend this time 
with our troops over there is certainly 
commendable, and I want to thank him 
on behalf of those Alabamians who serve 
in Vietnam whom he has visited from 
time to time. 

I should like to comment also on the 
observations the gentleman made with 
reference to the use of drugs by the mili- 
tary in Vietnam. Regrettably, Mr. Speak- 
er, the use of drugs in Vietnam is on the 
increase. On the plus side I am pleased 
to state to the gentleman in the well that 
the military itself seems to be aware of 
this increase in the use of drugs and 
seems to be making every attempt to try 
to get at the seat of the problem and to 
do something about it. 

Again I compliment the gentleman and 
thank him for all the fine services he has 
rendered to this Congress and to our 
military by his trips to Southeast Asia. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks. 

I might say, as the gentleman men- 
tioned, he went to Vietnam in January 
with a special committee from the Armed 
Services Committee and made a study 
on the drug problem in Southeast Asia 
with respect to American servicemen now 
serving there. I look forward to a further 
report from the specia] committee. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s yielding to me. 

I, too, wish to compliment my col- 
league now in the well. I recall very well 
that a few years ago the gentleman from 
Alabama, who just spoke, the gentleman 
from Mississippi and I came to this body 
and we together, along with others of 
our colleagues, had meetings and press 
conferences to express ourselves on the 
Vietnam war. The three of us were con- 
sidered to be more hawkish and wanted 
to achieve a military victory in Vietnam. 

Today I believe we find ourselves all 
united behind the Commander in Chief 
in respect to Vietnam, hoping for an 
early solution to that war and that 
problem. 

I wanted also to rise to say that the 
people of my district, in Columbus, Ga., 
and the area bordering the Chatta- 
hoochee River in Alabama and Georgia, 
are fiercely patriotic people. Over the 
past few weeks I have been handed peti- 
tions containing signatures of some 
15,000 people. They are doing everything 
within their power to let the Congress 
know that this body has the support of 
the people of this area in seeking to get 
the release of our prisoners of war and 
oe to bring this conflict to an 
end. 

It does me good and does my morale 
good to have the support of the people 
of my district. It is also good to see my 
colleagues in this body render the kind 
of service they are rendering toward 
helping the people in that land and also 
in trying to extricate ourselves from 
that war. 

I compliment the gentleman in the 
well for having gone to Vietnam during 
the vacation season for the past 4 years. 
I commend him on behalf of the people 
of the Third District of Georgia. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. 

I might say that I do receive a benefit 
from going to Vietnam to see the young 
Americans over there during the Christ- 
mas season. They are glad to see some- 
one from home. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL, I am proud to asso- 
ciate myself with those who have spoken 
earlier in commendation of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, the chairman of 
the select subcommittee, on his good 
work, 

I must say that I would be less than 
sincere if I were to leave the impression 
I supported his effort to establish the 
subcommittee when it was before the 
House. I voted against it, because I 
thought it would lead to nothing more 
than another trip to Southeast Asia. 

I should have known, that a trip to 
Vietnam is not a junket because I have 
been there a couple of times. Certainly 
a trip to Vietnam is not a pleasure trip. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
brought us something of value. I shall 
study his report very carefully. I know 
it was a personal sacrifice to devote the 
ane he has to make this time-consuming 

p. 

Now what I am about to say might be 
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a little premature, because it has not been 
approved by the House, but nonetheless 
I would take this occasion to welcome 
the gentleman as a member to be of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House. I am sure that the House will 
approve the action of our committee on 
committees. As a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, let me say to him 
he will now have the benefit of some 
facts and information that will supple- 
ment his present work and enable him 
to continue his investigation even though 
the select committee should happen to 
expire. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman on 
his good work. We are all indebted to 
him 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments, and if it is 
not premature, I would like to thank him 
for having the opportunity to serve on 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the opportunity to serve with the gentle- 
man. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, January 14, 
I had the privilege to be a party to a 
highly successful speaking engagement 
in behalf of American servicemen held 
captive or missing in Southeast Asia. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the Ohio chapter 
of the National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, I accompanied Air Force 
Col. Norris Overly, one of only nine men 
to be released to date by the North Viet- 
namese, and Mrs. Robert Smith, whose 
husband has been missing in action for 
more than i6 months, on a four-stop, 
300-mile speaking tour of the 10th Con- 
gressional District. Stops included 
Zanesville, Marietta, Ohio University at 
Athens, and Lancaster, Ohio, and it is 
estimated that either directly or through 
the media, Colonel Overly’s graphic re- 
marks along with a joint appeal from 
myself and Mrs. Smith for more public 
concern and community action in behalf 
of POW’s and MIA’s, reached more than 
800,000 citizens in Ohio, West Virginia, 
and northern Kentucky. Our purpose 
with this speaking tour was to under- 
score the fact that these men have been 
in Communist hands too long—much too 
long. Seven years ago, Mr. Speaker, col- 
lege seniors were in the midst of their 
sophomore year in high school. Seven 
years ago, the Apollo moon program was 
little more than a group of diagrams on 
a drawing board. Seven years ago, the 
Super Bowl did not exist. Comparatively 
speaking, 7 years is a long time. Yet in 
the jungles of South Vietnam and behind 
the bamboo curtain north of Indochina’s 
19th parallel, some Americans are be- 
ginning their seventh year away from 
home. I have found, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is oftentimes all too easy to assume an out 
o* sight, out of mind attitude about 
matters in which a personal interest is 
not vested. But the POW/MIA issue does 
involve us all. While it is a national issue, 
it is nevertheless an issue to which the 
answer may well rest at the grassroots 
level of our society. On this reasoning, it 
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was decided to take the story of missing 
or captured men directly to the people of 
southeastern Ohio in the first person, 
and in the present tense. Response wus 
warm and sincere at every stop. We en- 
countered near capacity audiences at 
each engagement. And the mail we are 
continuing to receive is proof that the 
undertaking was more than worthwhile. 
In Zanesville, Marietta, Athens, and Lan- 
caster we asked townspeople, high school 
and college students to join us in gen- 
erating a united chorus of concern and 
protest that will be overwhelming in vol- 
ume and unmistakable in intent. I think 
the candid remark of one housewife 
made at our last stop of this long, but re- 
warding day, best describes the parting 
impression of those who came, heard and 
questioned us on January 14: 
My apathy on this issue has ended. 


I appreciate the time which the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has yielded to me 
and want to express my concern for the 
very subject that he has been discussing 
and for all of the work that he has done 
in trying to bring home our prisoners of 
war. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his timely remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to comment 
upon what the gentleman from Ohio has 
said and point out the fact that cer- 
tainly petitions and letters from Ameri- 
cans has had some effect, in my opinion, 
in bringing about better treatment for 
the prisoners of war being held in North 
Vietnam. Therefore, I am sure that the 
people of Ohio will continue to maintain 
this activity and will continue to send 
petitions to Paris and will continue to 
send letters to Hanoi. I say this because I 
do think it has brought about improved 
treatment for the American prisoners of 
war. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, only 2 years ago 
the North Vietnamese were dragging 
American prisoners up and down the 
streets of Hanoi and throwing rocks at 
them. We do know that some Americans 
now are permitted to participate in 
sports, playing basketball and volleyball. 
So in some areas the treatment is better. 
Of course, we cannot take everything for 
granted that the North Vietnamese have 
told us about the treatment of Ameri- 
cans. Certainly, we will have to weigh 
everything they say. However, I do be- 
lieve that the treatment has improved 
because the people in this country are 
speaking up and it has had some effect. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no other com- 
ments, I would like to thank you for this 
time and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 


OBSERVANCE OF GROUNDHOG 
DAY, 1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HALEY). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that Members of the 92d Congress will 
want to remember that tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 2, is Groundhog Day. Early tomor- 
row, on Gobbler’s Knob near Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., the Nation’s foremost 
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weather prognosticator will emerge from 
his underground home to determine what 
the elements have in store for us in the 
ensuing 6 weeks. Should our furry friend 
see his shadow, button up your over- 
coats, we are in for frigid times. How- 
ever, should our famous Punxsutawney 
meteorologist not find his shadow, you 
can rely on a relaxation of the rigors of 
the current winter season. 

The roots. for America’s Groundhog 
Day go back to medieval European folk- 
lore. This particular date, which is also 
the feast of Candlemas, has been asso- 
ciated with weather prediction since the 
Middle Ages. The time was believed to 
mean that all hibernating animals came 
to the surface to observe the weather. 
If the German badger came to the out- 
side and was frightened by his shadow 
on a sunny day, the animal returned to 
its burrow for more hibernation. This 
eventually came to mean that 6 more 
weeks of cold, but a cloudy day minus the 
shadow meant that spring and pleasant 
weather were just around the corner. 

The badger gave way to the ground- 
hog as the tradition was brought to 
America. Since that time, Punxsutawney, 
Pa., has become the “groundhog capital 
of the world.” Many societies and orga- 
nizations help to celebrate this famous 
day throughout the country, but the ob- 
servances in Punxsutawney are recorded 
as the longest continuous observance as 
befits a “capital” area. Since 1880, Punx- 
sutawney, which lies in Jefferson County, 
has provided the lead in the annual cele- 
bration. 

Unfortunately, I will not be able to at- 
tend this year’s festivities in my district 
but I will do the next best thing. Those 
of you who wish to join me on the Capi- 
tol Grounds early tomorrow morning to 
observe this year’s predictions are more 
than welcome. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I invite you 
one and all to assist me and my constitu- 
ents of Punxsutawney in the solemn ob- 
servance of Groundhog Day and all it 
promises for the rest of the winter. 


COMMITTEE ON URBAN AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to join with my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Morse) and other Members in sponsor- 
ing legislation today to establish a Com- 
mittee on Urban Affairs in the House of 
Representatives. 

Such action is long overdue and it is 
ridiculous that we have not created a 
full-fledged committee in the Congress 
to deal solely with the multiple, complex, 
and vital problems of the Nation's cities 
and metropolitan areas. 

What makes this fact all the more 
ludicrous is that Congress, recognizing 
the important role of our cities in the 
governmental structure, established in 
1965 the Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs, a top level Cabinet post 
in the executive branch. 

Yet, Congress shirked its own respon- 
sibilities by failing to establish a con- 
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gressional committee to deal with the 
same problems. 

Most of the legislative activity in 
urban matters has been carried out by a 
mere subcommittee of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This is 
absurd with 70 percent of the Nation’s 
population living in metropolitan areas 
and with the crisis rising every day, the 
only modicum of recognition that Con- 
gress has given to this vital segment of 
American life is a subcommittee status. 

Beyond the Banking and Currency 
Committee no less than nine separate 
committees in the House have shared 
jurisdiction over various, but closely re- 
lated, aspects of urban programs. This 
system makes it virtually impossible for 
the Congress to consider urban programs 
as a comprehensive whole, or to offer the 
coordination necessary to solve them. 

The diffusion of responsibility pre- 
vents us from considering the interrela- 
tionships, for example, between housing 
and education, between transportation 
and pollution, between highways and 
open spaces. 

The new committee I propose would 
consist of 25 Members, and would handle 
all appropriation measures relating to 
urban areas generally; including hous- 
ing, urban renewal, prevention and elimi- 
nation of urban blight, air and water pol- 
lution, and transportation. 

Hopefully, membership would be com- 
posed of Congressmen from each of the 
existing committees now dealing with 
such problems, thus providing the exper- 
tise necessary for a stepped-up, coordi- 
nated congressional effort, developing 
new programs that would be capable 
of overseeing and improving existing 
programs. 

I intend to be relentless in pressing for 
rapid consideration of this proposal. And 
I sincerely hope my colleagues join with 
me in that pursuit. 


CREATING JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Price) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to introduce the Human Investment 
Act of 1971. As we are all aware, the Na- 
tion’s manpower problem knows no color, 
knows no creed, and knows no regional 
boundaries. It is a problem that must be 
faced; it is a problem that must be over- 
come. 

During the past several years the Fed- 
eral Government has tried to alleviate 
the problems of the unemployed and the 
underemployed by resorting to various 
manpower training programs. On bal- 
ance, however, Federal efforts in this area 
have left much to be desired. For this 
reason I believe attention must be given 
to the possibility of focusing the creative 
energies of private enterprise on the em- 
ployment problems of the Nation. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
help. assist men and women find new 
job opportunities. Businesses would be 
encouraged to establish, operate, and 
maintain in-house job training programs, 
programs designed to provide needed job 
skills for the unemployed and to up- 
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grade job skills for those interested in 
career advancement. 

To accomplish these goals I propose 
that businesses be given a tax credit to 
offset part of the expenses attached to 
their conducting a job opportunity pro- 
gram. This credit, with certain ceiling 
limitations, would amount to 10 percent 
of the employee training expenses in- 
curred during any taxable year. 

In my mind, shifting the emphasis in 
manpower training from the Federal 
Government to private enterprise would 
have at least four main benefits: First, 
the amount of Government involvement 
in the private commercial sector would 
be reduced; second, participating busi- 
nesses would give individuals better tar- 
geted training than is now common 
among Federal programs, because busi- 
nesses usually know their job needs better 
than Government officials do; third, indi- 
viduals would receive more beneficial as- 
sistance because private enterprise would 
substitute modern management tech- 
niques for traditional bureaucratic prac- 
tices; and finally, with more people on 
payrolls, general economic activities 
would be increased, welfare costs would 
be reduced, and additional tax revenues 
would be generated. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, the Human In- 
vestment Act of 1971 focuses the re- 
sponsibilities for providing employment 
opportunity programs in the private sec- 
tor where they belong. The business of 
business is business. The business of gov- 
ernment is governing. Each should do 
what it is particularly qualified to do best. 


LINCOLN HOME BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1861, Abraham Lincoln said 
farewell to the citizens of Springfield, 
I., and went to assume his new burdens 
as President of a divided nation soon to 
be engulfed in civil war. Behind him he 
left the only home he had ever owned 
and the neighborhood which helped to 
give him the foundation for greatness. 
His own words best express his feelings 
toward Springfield and his life there: 

My friends, no one, not in my situation, 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at this 
parting. To this place, and the kindness of 
these people I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have been born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when, or whether 
ever, I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash- 
ington. Without the assistance of that Di- 


' yine Being who ever attended luim, I cannot 


succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you and be everywhere for good, 
let us confidently hope that all will yet be 
well. To His care commending you, as I hope 
in your prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell. 


The State of Illinois owns the Lincoln 
Home, at the corner of Eighth and Jack- 
son Streets in Springfield. The city gov- 
ernment has acquired several nearby 
properties with the view to area restora- 
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tion. The home is just as it was the day 
Lincoln left for Washington. Much of the 
original furniture is still in place. 

However, the area surrounding the 
home for years has been threatened with 
deterioration and commercialization. 
These pressures continue to mount. 

Each year the Lincoln Home is one of 
the 10 most popular historic sites in the 
country. People come from all over the 
world to visit it. Steps must be taken 
to preserve the home and its environs for 
future generations of Americans. 

In the 91st Congress, with 64 cospon- 
sors, I introduced a bill to create the 
Lincoln Home National Historic Site. The 
Department of the Interior conducted an 
indepth study of the homesite and de- 
veloped a master plan for its develop- 
ment. It was approved by the review com- 
mittee and given departmental endorse- 
ment. 

Today all Members of the Illinois dele- 
gation in the House are reintroducing the 
bill to create the Lincoln Home National 
Historic Site. In addition, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Interior 
Committee, the Honorable WAYNE AS- 
PINALL, and the ranking Republican, the 
Honorable Joun P. Saytor, have also 
agreed to cosponsor the bill, along with 
other Members of Congress. House spon- 
sors today total 83. 

A similar bill will also be introduced 
today in the Senate by Senators Percy 
and STEVENSON. It has the wholehearted 
support of Illinois Gov. Richard B. 
Ogilvie and Springfield’s Mayor Nelson 
Howarth. 

I am indeed hopeful that early con- 
sideration can be given by the Congress 
to this bill and that this most important 
Lincoln shrine—Lincoln’s only home— 
will join others in the national park 
system, 

The text of the bill and a list of co- 
sponsors follows: 

H.R 3117 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 

Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 

National Historic Site in the State of Illi- 

nois, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve and interpret for the bene- 
fit of the people the home of Abraham Lin- 
coln in Springfield, Illinois, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or exchange, the property at 
the northeast corner of Eighth and Jackson 
Streets, in the State of Illinois, including 
improvements thereon, together with such 
adjacent lands and interests therein as the 
Secretary may deem necessary for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the property 
as a national historic site. The Secretary is 
further authorized to acquire by any of the 
above means personal property used and to 
be used in connection with the national his- 
toric site. 

Src, 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
the first section of this Act shall be known 


as the Lincoln Home National Historic Site, 
and it shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in accordance with the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 1, 2- 
4), and the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467). 

Sec, 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as May be necessary to 
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carry out the provisions of this Act, not to 
exceed, however $5,860,000 (February 1970 
prices) for development of the area, plus 
or minus such amounts, if any as may be 
justified by reasons of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction cost as indicated by engi- 
neering cost indices applicable to the types 
of construction involved herein. 


Cosponsors OF LINCOLN HOME BILL 


John B. Anderson, Republican, of Illinois. 

Frank Annunzio, Democrat, of Illinois, 

Leslie C. Arends, Republican, of Tlinois. 

Wayne N. Aspinall, Democrat, of Colorado. 

Ben’ B. Blackburn, Republican, of Georgia. 

John Brademas, Democrat, of Indiana. 

Frank J. Brasco, Democrat, of New York. 

Don. H. Clausen, Republican, of California. 

Harold R. Collier, Republican, of Illinois. 

George W. Collins, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Robert J. Corbett, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jorge L. Cérdova, Republican, of Puerto 
Rica. 

James C. Corman, Democrat, of California. 

Philip M. Crane, Republican, of Ilinots. 

Dominick V. Daniels, Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 

Edward J. Derwinski, 
Illinois. 

William Jennings Bryan Dorn, Democrat, 
of South Carolina. 

John J. Duncan, Republican, of Tennessee. 

Joshua Eilberg, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

John N. Erlenborn, Republican, of Illinois. 

Marvin L. Esch, Republican, of Michigan. 

Edwin D. Eshleman, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Paul Findley, Republican, of Illinois. 

O. C. Fisher, Democrat, of Texas. 

Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Republican, of 
New Jersey. 

James G. Fulton, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edward A. Garmatz, Democrat, of Mary- 
land. 

Ella T. Grasso, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

Kenneth J. Gray, Democrat, of Ilinois. 

James R. Grover, Jr., Republican, of New 
York. 

Seymour Halpern, Republican, of New 
York. 

James F. Hastings, Republican, of New 
York. 

Ken Hechler, Democrat, of West Virginia. 

Henry Helstoski, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Lawrence J, Hogan, Republican, of Mary- 
land. 

Frank Horton, Republican, of New York. 

Albert W. Johnson, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Harold T. Johnson, Democrat, of California. 

Carleton J. King, Republican, of New York. 

John C. Kluczynski, Democrat, of Illinois. 

John Kyl, Republican, of Iowa. 

Robert McClory, Republican, of Illinois. 

James A. McClure, Republican, of Idaho. 

Spark M. Matsunaga, Democrat, of Hawail. 

Romano L. Mazzoli, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky. 

Robert H. Michel, Republican, of Illinois. 

Abner J. Mikva, Democrat, of Illinois. 

William S. Moorhead, Democrat, of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Thomas E. Morgan, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

F. Bradford Morse, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Morgan F. Murphy, Democrat, of Illinois. 

John T. Myers, Republican, of Indiana. 

Otis G. Pike, Democrat, of New York. 

Alexander Pirnie, Republican, of New York. 

Melvin: Price, Democrat, of Dlinois. 

Roman C. Pucinski, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Tom Railsback, Republican, of Illinois. 

Charlotte T. Reid, Republican, of Illinois. 

John J. Rhodes, Republican, of Arizona. 

Donald W. Riegle, Jr., Republican, of 
Michigan. 


Republican, of 
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Howard W. Robison, Republican, of New 
York. 

Dan Rostenkowski, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Charles W. Sandman, Jr., Republican, of 
New Jersey. 

John P. Saylor, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fred Schwengel, Republican, of Iowa. 

George E. Shipley, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Garner E. Shriver, Republican, of Kansas. 

William L. Springer, Republican, of Illinois. 

Vernon W. Thompson, Republican, of Wis- 
consin. 

Robert O. Tiernan, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island. 

Morris K. Udall, Democrat, of Arizona. 

Guy Vander Jagt, Republican, of Michigan. 

Victor V. Veysey, Republican, of California. 

Wiliam B. Widnall, Republican, of New 
Jersey. 

Charles E. Wiggins, Republican, of Call- 
fornia. 

Lawrence G. Williams, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Jim Wright, Democrat, of Texas. 

Sidney R. Yates, Democrat, of Illinois. 

C. W. Young, Republican, of Florida. 

William L. Hungate, Democrat, of Missouri. 

John N. Happy Camp, Republican, of Okla- 
homa. 

Goodloe E. Byron, Democrat, of Maryland, 

Tim Lee Carter, Republican, of Kentucky. 


SPECULATION, FRAUD, AND 
BANKING PRACTICE—II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago, a study by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency revealed that 
large urban banks were buying up con- 
trol of small-town and rural banks, or 
were sponsoring persons who were buy- 
ing control of such banks. Indeed, nearly 
one bank of every 10 in this country 
changed hands in a 2-year period, and 
of those more than half were acquisi- 
tions financed by other banks. 

The committee warned then that this 
could lead to serious consequences. 

After all, it took no genius to see that 
if he had 10 cents, a bank stock loan 
would give him the other 90 he needed 
to buy up a bank. So what, you might 
ask. Well, if you figure out how much 
assets you could get control of with your 
dime, you could see that you had multi- 
plied your capital power not just nine 
times, but more like 99 times. In other 
words, for a penny invested you could 
get control over a dollar in somebody 
else’s assets. Leveraging like that makes 
the criminal rackets look like child's 
play by comparison. 

For the fact is that in the one period 
of bank buying that the committee 
studied, men who had just $30 million 
of their own to invest wound up owning 
the control of $3 billion in assets. 

This kind of leveraging obviously has 
its attractions. It is a game that is 
played between sharks and other fishes. 

What is happening today is not merely 
that big banks are buying up or sponsor- 
ing the buying up of little banks. In- 
stead we see huge banks buying big 


banks, 
Stock raids today, especially bank 
raids, seem to be ruthless beyond 


compare, 
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In one case that has happened or is 
happening in San Antonio—it is hard to 
tell which tense to use, because the strug- 
gle is going on beneath the surface—the 
Bank of the Southwest, which is a huge 
bank in Houston—has loaned $5.5 or $6 
million to people who want to buy con- 
trol of the Groos National Bank of San 
Antonio—a bank that has served the 
city since 1854 or so. 

With that chunk of money, the stock 
raiders commenced to buy Groos Bank 
stock at anywhere from a few dollars 
above the regular market price up to 
three times the value of the stock. As 
usual, the record will show that those 
who needed the big price the most got 
the least, while those who had big blocks 
of stock and greater sophistication, and 
who by definition probably needed the 
bonanza least, got the most. 

There was no effort in this stock raid 
to see that the stockholders who were 
willing to sell got anything like equal 
or fair treatment. It was a deal worthy 
of Jay Gould himself. 

Now the problem with all this is that 
the man who got the loan to buy the 
Groos Bank apparently was not even 
qualified to sit on its board of directors, 
due to the unfortunate fact that he was 
convicted on a plea of guilty of a Fed- 
eral felony crime. 

Aside from that, the bank that made 
the stock loan will probably want the 
Groos stock as collateral, and, more im- 
portant, will want the power to name a 
few directors to the Groos Bank—in or- 
der to protect their investment. 

So in essence this stock raid did more 
than push a bank stock up to three times 
its normal value, and result in a great 
deal of speculation. It was carried out by 
a fellow who might not even get to sit on 
the board of the bank he wants to own. 
And the silent partner is another bank. 

Banks in Texas cannot own branches, 
and this kind of bank stock loan skirts 
very close to the edge of illegality. Such 
bank stock loans as the one I have just 
described violate the spirit of a host 
of statutes and regulations pertaining to 
sound banking practices, and they may 
very well violate the letter of the law as 
well. 

I am, accordingly, asking the appro- 
priate Federal agencies to investigate this 
entire matter to determine whether there 
has been a violation of Federal statutes 
or regulations in the case of the Groos 
Bank stock raid. 

Moreover, I am asking that a similar 
investigation be made into the fantastic 
stock loans and other maneuverings of 
another Houston bank, the Sharpstown 
State Bank, now closed and in receiver- 
ship. This latter bank seemed to special- 
ize in loans to elected officials who were 
in a position to do favors for the bank 
owner, who manipulated stocks he also 
owned. all for the benefit of his friends. 
The dealings of that bank are already the 
subject of Federal actions, including 
court proceedings brought by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Finally, I am drawing up a bill that 
would prohibit banks from making stock 
loans to finance bank stock raids. Such 
loans only divert needed credit from 
productive channels, invite the wildest 
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kind of speculation, and result in the 
pyramiding of control of capital re- 
sources—pyramiding that neither State 
laws nor Federal laws encourage. 

Banks must have the confidence of the 
public. They cannot have, and do not 
deserve that confidence if they indulge 
in questionable loans, if they attempt to 
buy up or buy off public officials, and if 
they play financial crap games with de- 
positors’ funds. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House I enter into the RECORD my 
letters to Federal regulatory agencies 
concerning the wheelings and dealings 
of the Sharpstown Bank, and the Bank 
of the Southwest: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1971. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you 
for making the services of the Committee 
staff available to assist me in ascertaining 
the facts surrounding the stock raid being 
conducted on the Groos National Bank of 
San Antonio. 

This particular stock raid, is as has been 
characteristic of bank takeovers in recent 
years, being financed through loans from a 
larger bank. However, contrary to the pat- 
tern revealed in the 1967 Committee report, 
this case concerns a large urban bank being 
taken over through loans from a still larger 
urban bank. In the past, the pattern was 
for urban banks to take control of, or fi- 
nance the takeovers of small towns and 
rural barks. I consider this an important 
change, since it indicates the possibility of 
an extremely rapid concentration of con- 
trol of financial resources in Texas and states 
similarly situated. 

Aside from this I am profoundly disturbed 
by reports of immense unsecured loans made 
from the Sharpstown State Bank of Texas— 
loans which appear to have been made solely 
for the purpose of manipulating stock in 
companies controlled by the bank owners. 
Many loans were made to high state officials, 
wholly unsecured, and used for speculative 
stock purchases in these same companies. As 
you know, revelation of these loans caused a 
run on the bank, and the Sharpstown bank 
was closed yesterday by order of its direc- 
tors. 

These banking practices are indefensible. 
They represent the diversion of immense a- 
mounts of badly needed loan funds from pro- 
ductive purposes into useless and extremely 
dangerous speculation. The fact that a large 
urban bank and a small state bank have 
simultaneously engaged in such questionable 
practices is evidence that abuses in bank 
lending and management may be very wide- 
spread. 

Therefore I respectfully request that you 
continue to make available to me the re- 
sources of the Committee staff to develop 
further information into the Groos Bank 
stock raid, including inormation on the char- 
acter of the principal person inolved in the 
raid, since he allegedly has a criminal record. 

I also request that the Committee, through 
your own good offices request the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation for full informa- 
tion on the aforementioned cases, together 
with their recommendations on any changes 
that may be needed in legislation or regula- 
tions to protect the public against further 
such malpractices, and to prevent the diver- 
sion of depositor money from productive pur- 
poses into speculative loans and unsecured 
loans made to public officials, apparently for 
the sole purpose of befriending or control- 
ling such officials to the detriment of the 
public interest and the public trust. 
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Again I appreciate your help in this mat- 
ter, and will be most grateful for your con- 
tinued leadership. Certainly the events of 
the past few days make the Committee’s 
1967 report on changes in bank ownership 
seem prophetic. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 
WasuincTon, D.O., 
January 27, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. CAMP, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE CAMP: I am certain that 
you are aware of the current scandal in Texas 
created by the filing of charges by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, wherein it 
is alleged that several banks, individuals and 
companies, all having close relations, con- 
spired to manipulate stocks, defraud the 
banks, companies and certain individuals, 
and possibly schemed to influence certain 
legislation that would have removed Texas 
state banks from the oversight of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

There is evidence, according to the SEC, 
that at least one state bank, and possibly 
two others made very large unsecured loans 
to finance stock speculation by certain elect- 
ed Texas Officials. It is possible that this series 
of transactions involved national banks, and 
I request that you carefully investigate this 
entire matter to determine if this is so, and 
to determine whether the condition of any 
national bank has been damaged by this ex- 
tensive and incredible scheme, which has al- 
ready resulted in the closing of one bank, the 
Sharpstown State Bank of Texas. 

Within the past few days, I have learned 
that the well known practice of banks making 
stock loans for the purpose of purchasing 
control of other banks is continuing and per- 
haps growing. In this case, a stock raid on 
the Groos National Bank of San Antonio, 
Texas, has been financed to the tune of 
perhaps $5.5 million in loans from the Bank 
of the Southwest, located in Houston. The 
principal beneficiary of these loans, one Clin- 
ton Manges, appears to have a criminal re- 
cord and might well be ineligible to serve on 
the board of the Groos National Bank. 

In the period 1964-1967, better than 400 
banks were bought by bank stock loans. This 
diverted $206 million from normal, produc- 
tive loans into bank stock loans, and resulted 
in the ability of the purchasers to control 
$3 billion in bank assets while putting up 
only $30 million of their own money. As the 
Committee on Banking and Currency ob- 
served at that time, the diversion of such 
huge amounts of credit from productive loans 
into speculative channels was impossible to 
defend, and could lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. 

The Groos stock raid reveals that contrary 
to past practice or urban banks helping buy 
up small town banks, very large banks are 
now trying to buy up middle-sized and large 
urban banks. It is a kind of latter-day utili- 
ties pyramiding—and you know what that 
led to. 

These cases indicate that banks in Texas 
both large and small may be making large 
numbers of unsecured loans and loans for 
the purpose of speculating in stocks or mere- 
ly to agglomerate capital. It is certainly pos- 
sible that the loans used in the Sharpstown 
case were unsound—indeed likely. It is also 
possible that bank stock loans, as described 
in the Groos Bank raid, and discussed more 
fully in the attached correspondence, repre- 
sent less than desirable banking practice. 

I would appreciate your undertaking a full 
review of these matters, and initiating such 
corrective action as may be necessary. If legis- 
lative action is required to curb dangerous or 
excessive practices that you may find, I would 
be happy to have your recommendations. 
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With best wishes, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1971. 


Hon. FRANK WILLE, 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been distressed 
to learn in recent days that certain Texas 
banks have been discovered dealing in huge 
unsecured speculative loans, apparently made 
for the purpose of manipulating certain 
stocks, and for the purpose of befriending 
or enriching certain key state officials. More- 
over, there is evidence that Texas banks con- 
tinue to divert large amounts of loan re- 
sources away from productive loans into stock 
loans, make for the purpose of acquiring 
control of other banks, either directly or 
indirectly. 

I understand that in the case of one bank, 
the Sharpstown Bank, depositors lost confi- 
dence upon learning of the amounts of large 
unsecured stock loans made to key Texas offi- 
cials. These loans had been criticized as be- 
ing completely unsound, and the bank has 
now been closed by its directors, according 
to reports. 

I would appreciate knowing whether depos- 
itors of this bank will be protected by the 
FDIC. 

What is more distressing even than the un- 
sound practices of the Sharpstown Bank is 
the fact that Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and charges are that the bank loans 
were made in an apparent effort to influence 
state officials, to obtain passage of legislation 
aimed at taking the Sharpstown and similar 
state banks out of coverage by your regula- 
tions. Are you aware of any similar efforts in 
other states to remove state banks from FDIC 
coverage? 

I have also learned in recent days of ef- 
forts being financed by the Bank of the 
Southwest of Houston, Texas, to purchase 
control of the Groos National bank of San 
Antonio, Perhaps $5.5 million in loans are in- 
volved in this stock raid. Stockholders of the 
Groos have been offered prices for their stock 
ranging up to three times the quoted price. 

As you know from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee report on changes in bank 
ownership in 1967, in the period 1964-67 some 
900 banks changed hands—close to ten per- 
cent of all banks. More than half these take- 
overs were financed through stock loans, AS 
you will recall, the purchasers of these banks 
put up less than ten percent cash; for thirty 
million dollars of their own money, coupled 
with two hundred million in loans, they 
gained control of three billion dollars in 
assets. 

Such stock loans represented, in the Com- 
mittee’s view, indefensible diversions of loan 
resources from productive purposes into pyra- 
miding of capital. The pattern then was for 
city banks to buy or finance the purchase of 
small town banks. In the case of the Groos 
Bank, a very large bank is financing the take- 
over of another large bank—which could lead 
to a very rapid concentration of banking re- 
sources in Texas. 

What is more disturbing is the report that 
the principal involved in the Groos Bank 
stock raid has a criminal record and cannot 
sit on the board of that bank without a spe- 
cial waiver from the FDIC. 

I find this report so disturbing that I must 
request that you furnish me with full par- 
ticulars on this situation, and that you keep 
me advised of any actions taken to seat this 
individual on the board of the Groos National 
Bank. 

Finally, I would appreciate knowing from 
you whether you believe any regulatory 
changes, or any legislative changes might be 
needed to curb future practices such as re- 
vealed in the Sharpstown case, or whether 
regulations might be needed to curb bank 
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stock loans such as described in the case of 
the Groos National Bank stock raid. 

With every good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
January 27, 1971. 
Hon. Hvcs S. Owens, Acting Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHaIRMAN: I was profoundly 
shocked to learn of the Commission’s recent 
charges concerning manipulation, fraud and 
other malpractices by certain Texas individ- 
uals and companies in securities dealings. 

According to newspaper reports, the 
former attorney general of Texas, the present 
Governor of Texas, a former governor, the 
present Speaker of the House, the present 
lieutenant governor, two or more legislators 
and others may have been involved directly 
or indirectly in stock speculation financed 
by the defendants through banks controlled 
by the defendants; that the defendants de- 
frauded individuals and looted banks and 
companies they controlled; and that various 
other activities of a questionable or illegal 
nature took place. From the newspaper ac- 
counts I am reminded of the stock pools and 
machinations of an earlier era, before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission was 
created. 

It would be most helpful to me if you 
would furnish me a copy of the complaint 
filed by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in Federal Court, wherein the alleged 
activities are described. I would also like to 
have copies of other information that may 
be pertinent to explaining what happened, 
when and how. 

I have asked the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to investi- 
gate this matter, and to request of your 
Commission such information and recom- 
mendations as may be deemed appropriate. 
I am anxious to see what can be done either 
by regulation or through new legislation to 
prevent further such manipulation and 
fraud, since the public has a clear right to be 
protected against recurrences of such 
schemes as this, 

I congratulate the Commission on its firm 
action, and hope that you will pursue this 
matter with the utmost diligence and thor- 
oughness. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION FILES SUIT AGAINST NEA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. RARICK) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Louisi- 
ana Teachers’ Association has filed suit 
charging the National Education Asso- 
ciation with racial discrimination, vio- 
lations of the Civil Rights Act and of the 
constitutional and procedural rights of 
LTA members, and unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of the 
complainants’ trade. The suit results 
from the expulsion of the LTA from af- 
filation with the NEA last April 30. 

Named as codefendant with the NEA 
is the National Council of State Educa- 
tion Associations—NCSEA. The NCSEA 
uss also expelled the LTA from affilia- 

on, 

By its action. expelling the LTA, the 
NEA acted outside all bounds of reason. 
The action was unjust, as well as unrea- 
sonable and revealed the racism of the 
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NEA and its prejudice against white 
southerners in action to its highhanded, 
undemocratic, and dictatorial manner of 
operating. 

Four complaints are made against the 
NEA. These charge the NEA with unfair- 
ness. and inequitable treatment of the 
LTA under the NEA’s own bylaws, rules, 
and procedures; with violations of due 
process and rights guaranteed by the 
14th amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; with unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in violation of the Federal 
antitrust statutes, and with racial dis- 
crimination in violation of Federal civil 
rights statutes. 

The suit asks the Court to order the 
NEA to reinstate the LTA as a fully 
affiliated association within the NEA and 
to permanently enjoin and restrain all 
defendants and their agents from con- 
spiring and combining to interfere with 
the free exercise of plaintiffs of their 
trade. 

The controversy grew out of efforts by 
the NEA to mandate a plan for the 
merger of the LTA and the Louisiana 
Education Association. The LEA mem- 
bership is made up predominantly of 
Negro educators. Prior to May 1, 1970, 
the LEA and the LTA both were affili- 
ated State associations with the NEA. In 
1965, the NEA called for a merger and 
complete integration of the affiliated as- 
sociations in every State. The LTA 
worked for such a merger and complied 
with requirements established by the 
NEA during the period of negotiations 
with the LEA for the merger. However, 
because of the grossly discriminatory, 
arbitrary, unreasonable, and unfair pro- 
visions prescribed by the NEA for the 
merger, the LTA decided it had no hon- 
orable choice but to reject them. 

Any reasonable person reading the 
NEA resolutions on merger would have to 
conclude that the object of these reso- 
lutions was to unify the teaching pro- 
fession and to eliminate race as a con- 
sideration in professional affairs. How- 
ever, the terms mandated by the NEA 
would have given the smaller association 
equal representation on the governing 
board and major committees of the 
merged association for an interim period, 
and would have required a racially struc- 
tured government for the new associa- 
tion in perpetuity. The NEA plan would 
have required classification of members 
and candidates for office by race or pre- 
vious associational membership, and 
would have required that the governing 
board be elected on a racial basis for- 
ever. Initially, each LEA member was 
given a vote, representation and influ- 
ence on the governing board and major 
committees equal to more than two LTA 
members. 

Far from eliminating race as a factor 
in professional affairs, and far from 
making the equal and common profes- 
sional interest of all members the basis 
for the activities and decisions of the 
merged association, the terms mandated 
by the NEA executive committee would 
have perpetuated and memorialized 
racial classifications and distinctions, 
and would have made race the presump- 
tive basis for every official action of the 
new association for generations to come. 

The LTA-NEA controversy should in- 
terest every educator, parent, school 
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board member, and other citizen desiring 
to retain local control of public schools. 
It is a revelation of the purpose of an 
educational heirarchy in Washington to 
establish centralized, monopolistic con- 
trol over public education in this country. 
It is another example of the NEA heir- 
archy attempting to extend its hegemony 
and thereby further its centralized influ- 
ence over a public school system. 

The NEA, which works closely with the 
U.S. Office of Education, apparently 
seeks Federal control over public schools 
and thereby to establish a central au- 
thority—a plan which would be com- 
pletely alien to our whole American tra- 
dition. Monopolistic power is aggressive 
and dangerous. The gradual merging of 
school organizations into one great cen- 
trally dominated unit with the far- 
reaching influence it entails—as in the 
case of NEA—is a threat to local auton- 
omy that is basic to our American tradi- 
tion of locally controlled schools. 

The leaders of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association are to be lauded for their 
initiative in filing suit against the NEA. 
Their cause in the interest of academic 
freedom and education is right and just. 
It is time that someone called the hand 
of the NEA. 

Since this suit should be of interest to 
all Members who are concerned with 
quality education, I ask that it follow my 
remarks. 


[U.S. District Court, Eastern District of 


Louisiana, Baton Rouge Division] 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, KENNETH 
B. Payne, THOMAS G. HOLLIMAN, LEMAS L, 


FULMER AND HORACE C. ROBINSON, INDI- 

VIDUALLY AND FOR ALL OTHERS SIMILARLY 

SITUATED, PLAINTIFFS, VERSUS THE NA- 

TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 

UNITED STATES, ET AL, DEFENDANT 
COMPLAINT 


The complaint of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Kenneth B. Payne, Thomas G. 
Holliman, Lemas L. Fulmer and Horace C. 
Robinson, individually and for all others sim- 
ilarly situated, respectfully represent: 


1. JURISDICTION 


1, The jurisdiction of this Court is invoked 
pursuant to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, particularly the 
provisions of: 

(a) 28 U.S.C. 1332, being a complaint þe- 
tween citizens of different states; 

{b) 28 U.S.C. 1331(a), being a complaint 
brought to redress deprivations arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; 

(e) 28 U.S.C. 1337, being a complaint 
brought to redress a deprivation arising 
under the laws of the United States regu- 
lating commerce and protecting trade, and 
more particularly, 15 U.S.C. 15 and 26, being 
a complaint brought to redress a deprivation 
to trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
Straints; and 

(d) 28 U.S.C. 1343(4), being a complaint 
brought to secure equitable or other relief 
under the laws of the United States protect- 
ing civil rights. 

II. PARTIES 

2. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association is a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Louisiana, domiciled in East Baton 
Rouge Parish. Its principal place of business 
is in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

3. Kennth B. Payne, Thomas G, Holliman, 
Lemas L. Fulmer, and Horace C. Robinson, 
all being citizens of lawful age of the United 
States and the State of Louisiana, residing 
therein, are each a member in good standing 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association, and 
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each also an active or life member of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States. Kenneth B. Payne, Thomas G. Holli- 
man, Lemas L. Fulmer, and Horace C. Robin- 
son, bring this action under Rule 23 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, individu- 
ally, and on behalf of each and all persons 
similarly situated who are members of both 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association and ac- 
tive or life members of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 
Members. of such class of plaintiffs are so 
numerous that joinder of all members is im- 
practical. There are questions of law and 
fact common to all such members of the 
class. Active and life members have identical 
interest in this action and constitute one 
class. The claims of the representatives of 
the class are typical of the claims of the class, 
and the representative plaintiffs will fairly 
and adequately protect the interests of all 
of the members of the class. Moreover, a 
prosecution of separate actions by individual 
members of such class would create a risk of 
an adjudication with respect to individual 
members of the class which would, as a prac- 
tical matter, be depositive of the interests of 
the other members not parties to the adjudi- 
cation. The Nationai Education Association 
of the United States has acted or refused to 
act on grounds generally applicable to the 
class, thereby making appropriate final in- 
junctive relief with respect to the class as a 
whole. 

4, Defendant, the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States (hereinafter 
referred to as “National Education Associa- 
tion” or “NEA”) is a body corporate of the 
District of Columbia. incorporated by Con- 
gress in 1906. The principal place of business 
of the National Education Association is 
Washington, District of Columbia. The Na- 
tional Education Association is not licensed 
to do business in Louisiana and has not ap- 
pointed an agent for service of process in 
Louisiana. However, it is actually doing 
business within the State of Louisiana. 

5. Defendant, the National Council of 
State Education Associations (hereinafter 
referred to as “NCSEA”) is a body corporate 
of Washington, D.C. The principal place of 
business of the National Council of State 
Education Associations is Washington, D.C. 
The National Council of State Education 
Associations is not licensed to do business 
in the State of Louisiana, and has not ap- 
pointed agents for service of process in 
Louisiana. However, it is actually doing busi- 
ness within the State of Louisiana. 
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6. Plaintiffs areall citizens only of the 
State of Louisiana. Defendant, National Ed- 
ucation Association, is a citizen only of 
Washington, District of Columbia, and de- 
fendant, National Council of State Educa- 
tion Associations, is a citizen only of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The claims of all of the plain- 
tiffs are common and undivided, although 
separable as between themselves. The mat- 
ter in controversy, exclusive of interest and 
costs, exceeds Ten Thousand and 00/100 
($10,000.00) Dollars. 

7. The National Education Association is a 
non-steck corporation existing under a char- 
ter found on page 804, Vol. 34, Part I, Public 
Laws, 59th Congress, 1906, a copy of which 
is attached hereto. Section 5 of such charter 
states that the classifications, rights, and 
obligations of the members of the National 
Education Association shall be prescribed in 
the By-Laws of the NEA. The charter fur- 
ther provides in Section 12 that the NEA 
may, by amendment to its By-Laws, provide 
that the powers of the active members exer- 
cised at the annual meeting in the election 
of officers and transaction of business shall 
be vested in and exercised by a representa- 
tive assembly composed of delegates appor- 
tioned, elected, and governed in accordance 
with the By-Laws. 

8. Article 1, Section 1 of the By-Laws, a 
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copy of which is attached hereto and incor- 
porated herein, decrees that membership in 
the NEA is limited to any person who is 
actively engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing or other educational work, or any other 
person interested in advancing the cause 
of education. There are seven types of mem- 
bership in the NEA, Article 1, Section 3 of 
the By-Laws provides that an active mem- 
ber is a person who qualifies for membership 
in the NEA and who earns a Bachelors or 
higher degree or holds a regular vocational 
or technical certificate, and, where required, 
holds or is eligible to hold a regular legal 
certificate of any kind except an emergency 
sub-standard certificate or permit. Addition- 
ally, beginning with the membership year 
1968-69, any new active member must also be, 
and remain, a member of the local and state 
affiliated associations, where available. Ken- 
neth B. Payne is an active member of the 
NEA. A life member is any member who pays 
an amount in cash equal to twenty times the 
active member dues, or twenty-two times the 
annual active membership dues if paid in 
equal installments over a period of ten years. 
Thomas G. Holliman, Lemas L. Fulmer, and 
Horace C. Robinson are life members of the 
NEA. All members of the class on whose be- 
half this action is brought are active or life 
members of the NEA. 

9. In addition to the seven types of Indi- 
vidual membership, the By-laws of the NEA 
provide for affiliated organizations. Article 
IX of such By-Laws, which basically govern 
affiliated associations, states that they may 
be of two classes: State and Local. The 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association, prior to 
May 1, 1970, was a State-affililated association 
with the NEA. 

10. An active or life member in the NEA 
is entitled to serve as a delegate to the 
representative assembly, to hold elective or 
appointive office, and to vote for delegates to 
the Representative Assembly. (Article I, 
Section 3(c) of the By-Laws). Only those 
persons having the rights and privileges of 
active members shall be eligible to serve as 
delegates or ex-officia delegates to the Repre- 
senative Assembly. (Article VII, Section 2 of 
the By-Laws). 

11. Article VII of the By-Laws deals with 
the composition of the Representative As- 
sembly, the legislative and policy forming 
body of the NEA. The representative assembly 
consists of delegates selected by the state 
and local affiliates of the association (Article 
VII, Section 1 of the By-Laws). Each affiliated 
state organization is entitled to one state 
delegate and one alternate for each hundred 
(100) of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active or life members of 
the association up to and including the first 
five hundred (500) (Article VII, Section 4 
of the By-Laws). Each affiliated state asso- 
ciation is also entitled to one delegate and 
one alternate delegate for each additional 
five hundred (500) members. The individual 
active or life member, such as the parties 
plaintiff making up this class, does not have 
any voting power in the Representative As- 
sembly unless he is sent there as a delegate 
of a state or local affiliate. 

12. Article IV of the By-Laws creates a 
Board of Directors which is in charge of the 
general policies and interests of the Asso- 
ciation, except those entrusted to the 
Executive Committee. 

13. Article V of the By-Laws creates and 
regulates the Executive Committee which 
acts and represents the Board of Directors 
in all matters affecting the general policy and 
professional interest of the Association be- 
tween meetings of the Board of Directors. 

14. There are no provisions in the Articles 
of Incorporation relating to suspension and 
expulsion of members or affiliates, However, 
Article VII, Section 3 of the By-Laws asserts 
that following the advice and recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly may create and discon- 
tinue affiliated associations, and shall adopt 
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procedures to be followed in disqualifying, 
censuring, or reinstating an affiliate. Article 
V, Section 3(c) of the By-Laws asserts that 
the Executive Committee shall have the 
power to censure, suspend, expel, or reinstate 
an afiliate pursuant to procedures adopted 
by the Representative Assembly (Article IX, 
Section 1, dealing with affiliated associations, 
states the same). 

15. The Louisiana Education Association 
(hereinafter referred to as LEA) is another 
State affiliated association of the NEA. The 
LEA represents teachers in the State of Loui- 
Siana and has historically been comprised of 
members primarily of the Negro race. Plain- 
tiff, Louisiana Teachers’ Association, repre- 
sents teachers in the State of Louisiana and 
has historically been comprised of members 
primarily of the Caucasian race. 

16. For a number of years (prior to May 1, 
1970), the LEA and the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association have been co-existing in Louisi- 
ana representing teachers, and both have been 
affiliated state associations with the NEA. 
In 1965 the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA, in Resolution 65-12, called for a merger 
and complete integration of the affiliated as- 
sociations in every state, Resolution 65-12, a 
copy of which is attached hereto, stated that 
affiliated associations had until July 1, 1966, 
to revise their Constitution and By-Laws and 
to take whatever steps were required to re- 
move all restrictivve labels and present a 
jointly developed plan to effect the complete 
integration and merger of their associations. 

17. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association re- 
moved the restrictive “white” from its By- 
Laws in 1966. The Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation worked continuously and actively to 
effect its merger with the LEA as desired by 
the NEA. The representatives of the Louisi- 
ana Teachers’ Association attended every 
meeting with NEA and LEA representatives 
called to consider issues relating to merger, 
responded to all NEA requests, and when 
humanly possible met all deadlines and re- 
porting requirements established by the NEA. 
On the other hand, representatives of the 
LEA did not meet important deadlines, did 
not respond or make timely reports at critical 
points in the negotiations and have been re- 
ealcitrant and evasive throughout. Further, 
representatives of both Associations agreed in 
the course of negotiations to make a full fi- 
nancial disclosure of assets and liabilities as 
an indispensable condition of effecting a 
merger. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
offered a financial statement to the Louisiana 
Education Association, but the LEA did not 
at any time offer or provide such a statement 
to the LTA. 

18. The LEA has demanded that before it 
would merge with the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, it must be given fifty (50%) 
per cent control of the legislative and policy- 
making body of the merged association, even 
though the members of the existing LEA 
would comprise approximately one-third, or 
considerably less than fifty (50%) per cent 
of the merged association. Acquiescence in 
this demand would have resulted in a dilu- 
tion of the vote of the membership of the 
existing Louisiana Teachers’ Association, and 
would not have been in compliance with 
resolution 67—12 of the 1967 NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly relative to merger which stated 
in part: “The Association believes every edu- 
cator has the right to participate fully in the 
professional association of his choice in any 
community or state.” Such a demand as a 
eondition for merger would have violated 
both the spirit and the letter of the appli- 
cable NEA Resolutions relative to merger of 
dual state affiliates, as well as the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States cited in 
Section I of this complaint. Therefore, the 
membership of the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation has refused to accept this demand 
or condition for merger. 

19. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association has 
made numerous concessions, including: 

(a) It agreed to a proportional representa- 
tion on the legislative and policy-making 
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body of the merged association for a limited 
interim period. 

(b) It agreed to accept all members of 
both the LEA and the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association staffs and to pay them Salaries at 
least equal to what they were receiving. 

(c) It agreed that one of the two execu- 
tive secretaries should be the executive secre- 
tary of the merged association and that the 
other would be an associate executive secre- 


(d) It agreed to committee appointments 
in reasonable proportion to the membership 
of the two associations. 

(e) It agreed to an antidiscrimination 
clause in the Constitution of the merged as- 
sociation. 

(f) It later agreed, upon request of the 
NEA President to review its basic positions 
on merger and to make additional proposals 
in a final effort to resolve the impasse. The 
LTA did in fact offer, through the NEA Presi- 
dent, important new proposals and conces- 
sions concerning the basic issue of represen- 
tation on the governing board and commit- 
tees, but the LEA made no such proposals 
of its own, and made no response to the LTA 
proposals. 

20. In March, 1969, the NEA informed the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association that a Fact 
Finder would meet with both the LTA and 
LEA officers to prepare a recommendation 
for merger. There was no agreement with the 
LTA as to the identity of a Fact Finder, and 
no opportunity was afforded to the LTA to 
accept or reject the Fact Finder. The selec- 
tion was made entirely by the NEA. 

Each Association was asked by NEA to 
Outline the issues as seen by that Associa- 
tion in a letter to be sent to the Fact Finder 
prior to meeting with him on April 1, 1969. 
The LTA did so. The LEA did not. At the 
meeting with the Fact Finder on April 1, the 
LTA presented a complete proposal for mer- 
ger which stated an affirmative position on 
every issue. 

The NEA asked each Association to study 
the report and recommendations of the Fact 
Finder and to reply by April 30, 1969. The 
report was not received by LTA until late in 
April. However, the LTA governing board 
convened promptly, and sent a comprehen- 
sive and detailed reply to every proposal of 
the Fact Finder before the April 30 deadline. 
The LEA did not reply by the April 30 dead- 
line. 

The proposal by the Fact Finder contained, 
inter alia, the provision that representation 
on the executive body or council of the 
merged association would be on the basis of 
fifty per cent (50%) representation from the 
LTA and fifty per cent (50%) from the LEA 
for the first year, and in addition, the NEA 
Director would be a member. Persons who 
are not teachers, including dentists, phy- 
siclans, and lawyers presently belonging to 
the LEA, would be allowed to belong to the 
merged association during the first year. 
The Fact Finder proposed that, for the next 
three years, representation of the governing 
body would be on a sixty per cent (60%) 
representation from the LTA and forty per 
cent (40%) from the LEA, and that there- 
after, without limitation as to time, repre- 
sentation would be apportioned periodically 
between the “white” group and the “black” 
group. 

The merged Association would be required 
to seek unified dues, involving compulsory 
NEA membership for teachers joining the 
new association, by 1973. Such a requirement 
was not imposed by NEA on other state NEA 
affiliates in 1969. Only eleven per cent of 
the eligible public school employees in Lou- 
isiana joind NEA in 1969, and this require- 
ment could have operated to cripple or to 
destroy the merged association. It was, there- 
fore, an unreasonable and arbitrary provision 
which would have exploited the merger in 
Louisiana to increase NEA membership at the 
expense of membership in the merged asso- 
ciation. The Fact Finder proposed other fea- 
tures in the structure and government of the 
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merged Association which were not features 
be whe present government of either LEA or 

a. 

The terms imposed by NEA in Louisiana 
differed from terms. accepted by the NEA 
Executive Committee in other states affected 
by the same NEA Resolutions directing mer- 
ger of dual affiliates not merely as to de- 
tails and mechanics which might necessarily 
or logically vary from state to state, but 
fundamentally as to basic principles affect- 
ing the rights and status of members of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association in the 
merged association as compared with their 
counterparts in these other states. 

The Louisiana Teachers’ Association found 
these and other specific proposals by the Fact 
Finder unacceptable, for reasons which were 
set forth in detail in the communication sent 
to the NEA Executive Committee. Major ob- 
jections raised by the LTA were: That cer- 
tain of these proposals made changes and 
requirements not desired or suggested by 
either Associtaion; that, far from eliminat- 
ing race as a factor in professional affairs, 
the proposed terms would perpetuate, me- 
morialize, and institutionalize race and make 
race rather than common professional inter- 
est the presumptive basis for the govern- 
ment of the proposed merged Associations 
for generations to come; that the terms pro- 
posed would deny equal status, vote and 
representation to LTA members as compared 
with LEA members; that comparable terms 
were not required in other states where 
mergers had been effected under the NEA 
resolutions directing merger: and that the 
Fact Finder’s plan would effectively deny to 
LTA members that right “to participate 
fully” in the professional association of their 
choice which was repeatedly set forth as a 
prime objective of the NEA Resolutions 
which directed NEA affiliates to merge. 

A numiber of critically important questions 
were raised to the NEA Executive Committee 
concerning the meaning and application of 
the Fact Finder’s recommendations. These 
included such simple and fundamental ques- 
tions as whether all members of the merged 
Association would be entitled to vote “or all 
elected officers, or whether only former LEA 
(or black) members voted in elections to fill 
the mandatory allocation of black officers and 
only former LTA (or white) members yoted 
in elections to fill the allocation of white 
officers. In view of the fact that some LTA 
members are black, and many new members 
having no previous associational member- 
ship are added each year, other questions 
were raised as to whether the proposed allo- 
cation of officers would be solely on the basis 
of race, or whether the allocation would be 
solely on the basis of the previous associa- 
tional membership of those persons who con- 
tinued membership in the merged associa- 
tion. Related questions were raised concern- 
ing the system of racial certification and 
accounting required and the eligibility of 
new members and black LTA members to 
hold or to become a candidate for elective 
offices in the merged Association. 

The Fact Finder’s report and recommen- 
dation, when later approved by the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee, became the NEA plan 
and requirements for merger of the two state 
associations in Louisiana and this fact is 
recognized and stated in the resolution of 
the NEA Executive Committee expelling the 
LTA effective April 30, 1970. It was stated by 
the NEA Executive Committee that failure 
to accept the NEA plan would result in dis- 
affiliation of one or both Associations. It was 
particularly important, therefore, that the 
major requirements and the effect of the 
plan upon the members of the merged Asso- 
ciation be clearly and specifically stated. The 
questions and objections raised by the LTA 
were relevant and important, It is self-evi- 
dent that no person or group of persons can 
contract or agree to that which is undefined 
or unknown. The NEA plar. constructed by 
the NEA Fact Finder was, with regard to cer- 
tain significant and relevant questions raised 
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by the LTA, inscrutable, inexplicable, and 
invalid as a basis for agreement on the mat- 
ters about which the questions were raised. 

The NEA Executive Committee delayed ac- 
tion of the Fact Finder's report until May 19. 
By letter dated May 20, and received by the 
LTA on May 22, the NEA informed the LTA 
that NEA had received no report from the 
LEA as to their actions or comments on the 
Fact Finder’s report. The minutes of a tele- 
phone conference of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee held on Monday, May 19, 1969, show 
that Mr. Alan West, Associate Executive Sec- 
retary, reported that no response had been 
received from the LEA “. . . despite requests 
by phone, letter and telegram.” The NEA 
stated that the NEA Executive Committee 
had, nevertheless, approved the Fact Finder's 
report, subject to any amendments to that 
report which might be jointly agreed to by 
the LEA and the LTA. The NEA sent a copy 
of the written reply made by the LTA to the 
LEA, thus divulging the responses and the 
position of the LTA on every item in the Re- 
port of Factfinding at a critical stage in 
negotiations without giving or requiring the 
LEA to give a comparable statement to the 
LTA. The LEA was thus enabled to act on 
acceptance or rejection of the Fact Finder’s 
report and recommendations with full ad- 
vance knowledge of the LTA position on each 
item and provision thereof, whereas the LTA 
was not provided with advance knowledge 
and evidence as to the position of the LEA 
on each such item and provision. The NEA 
did not answer or comment upon any of the 
questions raised to the NEA by the LTA 
about the meaning and effect of the Fact 
Finder’s proposals. 

21. On June 16, 1969, the Louisiana Teach- 
er's Association was notified by the National 
Education Association that unless the fact- 
finder’s report was submitted to and ratified 
by the Louisiana Teachers’ Association dele- 
gation prior to the annual meeting of the 
NEA Representative Assembly at Phila- 
delphia, the NEA Executive Committee would 
“probably” suspend the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association. That same day a telegram was 
sent to the NEA by the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association which asserted that “The L.T.A. 
Executive Council accepts your report of the 
N.E.A, fact-finder subject to further clarifi- 
cation, negotiation, and amendment by 
agreement with the L.E.A., as well as the de- 
velopment of means for implementation, for 
referral to the membership at the next L.T.A. 
convention.” 

22. On June 18, 1969, the NEA was again 
notified that its Executive Committee had 
never furnished the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation with a clarification of the impor- 
tant questions previously raised concerning 
the fact-finder’s report. 

23. On June 25, 1969, the NEA Executive 
Committee notified the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association that it and the LEA were both 
suspended with a loss of delegate representa- 
tion at the Philadelphia Representative As- 
sembly and would remain suspended until 
December 31, 1969, at which time, if the mer- 
ger plans to achieve a single association for 
all Louisiana educators had not been given 
final approval by the governing bodies of each 
association, disaffiliation proceedings would 
be initiated. The Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was not afforded a hearing prior to this 
suspension by the NEA, This action by the 
NEA Executive Committee without a hearing 
was arbitrary and prejudicial to further ef- 
forts to consummate a merger. 

24. At the time of the suspension of the 
LTA, there were no procedures in the NEA, 
By-Laws or procedures which had been 
adopted by the Representative Assembly of 
the NEA for the suspension of affiliated state 
associations. However, the NEA Executive 
Committee was required by Article V, Section 
8(c) of the NEA By-Laws to follow such 
procedures, which were non éxistent at that 
time, in the censuring, suspension or rein- 
stating of affiliates. 
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25. During the 1969 Philadelphia meeting 
of the NEA Representative Assembly, held on 
July 1, 1969 to July 5, 1969, procedures for 
disciplining affiliates were adopted for the 
first time: 

“Procedure for Disciplining Affiliates: In 
accordance with Articles V and IX of the 
NEA Bylaws the Executive Committee may 
censure an affiliate or suspend or terminate 
the affiliation of any affiliate at any duly 
called meeting of the Executive Committee: 
provided, that the Executive Committee shall 
first find upon duly presented evidence that 
such affiliation is prejudicial to the best 
interest of the National Education Associa- 
tion; provided further, that the affiliate in 
question shall have had opportunity upon 
notice at of least 30 days, or a lesser time as 
may be mutually agreed upon, to show cause 
why it should not be censured or why the 
affillation should not be suspended or term- 
inated as provided in Articles V or IX of the 
Bylaws. Upon such termination affiliation 
dues paid for the current year shall be 
returned.” 

26. In late 1968 and in the earlier months 
of 1969, several “mediation” sessions were 
held between representatives of the LEA, the 
LTA and mediators selected by the NEA. Al- 
though the LTA was given to understand 
that the mediators would be persons having 
no connection with or interest in any of the 
parties, the most prominent “mediator” as- 
signed to Louisiana was Peter M. Fishbein, 
attorney, of New York City. (The published 
minutes of a meeting of the NEA Executive 
Committee held on March 2, 1968, show that 
the Committee allocated $2 million for the 
“relief” of Florida public school teachers in- 
volved in a statewide strike, and that Mr. 
Peter Fishbein was the NEA attorney who 
had advised NEA President Braulio Alonso 
in connection with this matter.) The media- 
tion proceedings did not result in agreement. 

When agreement on merger terms had not 
been reached after many months of negotia- 
tions, a meeting between officers of the LTA, 
LEA, and the NEA was held in Baton Rouge 
early in October, 1969, This meeting was 
arranged by the President of the NEA, who 
had been given personal authority and re- 
sponsibility for negotiations in Louisiana hy 
the NEA Executive Committee. At this meet- 
ing, the NEA President asked officers of LTA 
and LEA to review their positions and re- 
port to him as soon as possible any new pro- 
posals or concessions which might resolve 
the impasse. The LTA did make additional 
proposals and concessions on major issues, 
and reported these to the NEA promptly. The 
LEA did not. In a letter dated November 7, 
and received by LTA on November 14, 1969, 
the NEA President reported that he had 
not received a decision on further negotia- 
tions from the LEA. 

By letter dated October 1, 1969, the LTA 
Executive Secretary once again asked the 
NEA to clarify the questions which the LTA 
had raised as to the meaning and effect of 
important provisions of the Fact Finder's 
report and recommendations. The report 
had been formally approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee on May 19, 1969, and 
these provisions were thus mandatory NEA 
terms for merger, unless changes were agreed 
to by all parties. This letter was answered by 
the NEA Executive Secretary by letter dated 
October 9, 1969, and received by the LTA on 
October 13, 1969. The NEA again failed to 
give any answers to the questions raised 
about the terms which the NEA Executive 
Committee had imposed, and could only sug- 
gest another meeting with the Fact Finder. 
However, it was indicated that this would 
be only an initial step, and it was not stated 
that the Fact Finder had any authority to 
give any further interpretations on behalf 
of the NEA Executive Committee. 

The NEA had established the end of the 
school session as a deadline for acceptance 
of the Fact Finder's recommendations: by the 
members or delegate assemblies of the Asso- 
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ciations. The NEA did not meet its an- 
nounced timetable for the fact-finding proc- 
ess in Louisiana, and the action of the NEA 
Executive Committee on the Fact Finder's 
report was not known by LTA until May 22, 
which was already at the end of the school 
session. It was impossible for the LTA to 
have called a convention of its members in 
time to meet the deadline, even if the ques- 
tions raised by the LTA as to meaning of the 
Fact Finder's report had been clarified. The 
questions were not answered, and by its own 
delays the NEA had made compliance with 
its mandate a practical impossibility. By tele- 
gram dated February 14, 1969, the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee had stated that the NEA 
would “share” In the expenses of such a 
meeting or convention. However, no commit- 
ment to the LTA for the sharing of such 
expenses was ever made by the NEA. 

Subsequently, in the fall of 1969, the Louli- 
siana Teachers’ Association held its annual 
convention and at that time the membership 
voted against the merger plan demanded by 
the NEA, because the demands made were in 
violation of the principles of justice enun- 
ciated in the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of Louisiana. How- 
ever, the LTA Convention was recessed rather 
than adjourned, in order that it might be 
reconvened, should a further agreement be 
reached upon merger, or should other devel- 
opments merit the calling of another Con- 
vention. 

27. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
was notified of a hearing set for March 21, 
1970, before the Executive Committee of the 
NEA to show cause why the Louisiana Teach- 
ers’ Association should not be disaffiliated 
from the NEA. The Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation immediately requested the NEA to 
state whether this hearing was considered by 
the NEA to be a part of the procedure for 
disciplining affiliated associations in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly in 1969 at the Phila- 
delphia Convention and, if so, to state the 
precise part of that procedure to which the 
hearing pertained. 

More particularly, the NEA was requested 
to notify the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion if the Executive Committee had already 
determined upon duly presented evidence 
that the affiliation of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association with the NEA was prejudicial to 
the best interests of the NEA, and, if so, then 
a complete transcript of that previous hear- 
ing was demanded along with an explanation 
as to why the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was not notified of such hearings. On 
the other hand, if the NEA considered the 
meeting scheduled for March 21, 1970, to be 
that hearing at which evidence would be duly 
presented relative to the disaffillation of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association with the 
NEA, it was demanded that the NEA furnish 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association with the 
name of the entity that was acting as ac- 
cuser or prosecutor, the name of the inde- 
pendent entity that would serve as the fact- 
finding tribunal, the name, address, and sum- 
mary of the testimony to be presented by all 
witnesses who would or may be produced by 
the accuser, a description of the exhibits 
which would or may be introduced by the 
accuser, and a statement of rights which 
would be afforded the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association and its legal counsel to partici- 
pate in the hearing, examine all witnesses, 
call its own witnesses, and otherwise partici- 
pate in the hearing. The NEA responded 
through its President, by stating that the 
purpose of the hearing was to provide the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association with an op- 
portunity to show cause why it should not be 
disaffiliated from the NEA. The NEA stated 
that it was not intended that this be an 
adversary proceeding and that there would 
be no accuser or prosecutor, and the NEA 
did not plan to present witnesses or testi- 
mony. However, the procedure adopted by 
the NEA Representative Assembly in 1969, 
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for the censuring, suspension or termination 
of the affiliation of an NEA affiliate required 
that the Executive Committee “. . . shall 
first find upon duly presented evidence that 
such affiliation is prejudicial to the best in- 
terest of the National Education Association 

28. The hearing was held and the NEA 
presented no witnesses or testimony while 
representatives of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association were present. However, upon re- 
ceiving a copy of the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings, it was learned that a Mr. Don Pierce 
testified before the Executive Committee and 
requested expulsion of the Lousiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. But the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association had not been notified of this 
subsequent meeting, was not given an oppor- 
tunity to be present, and was not allowed 
to cross-examine or rebut the testimony of 
Mr. Don Pierce. On May 1, 1970, the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association was notified that it 
was expelled effective April 30, 1970. 

29. Plaintiffs show that the action of the 
NEA in suspending and expelling the Louisi- 
ana Teachers’ Association was arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, and inequitable, and failed to fol- 
low the NEA’s own By-Laws, Resolutions, 
standards and procedures. There was no 
hearing held at which evidence was duly 
presented establishing that the affiliation of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association with the 
NEA was violative or prejudicial to the best 
interests of the NEA. The NEA refused to call 
witnesses and present evidence at any hear- 
ing at which the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was present or represented, to es- 
tablish that the affiliation of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association with the NEA was vio- 
lative or prejudicial to the best interests of 
the NEA. The one witness called to testify 
against the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
did so outside of the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and without the knowledge of the 
representatives of the LTA. The LTA was not 
given opportunity for reply, rebuttal, or cross 
examination. The NEA proceedings were con- 
ducted before a biased tribunal, influenced 
by the ex parte investigation and prejudg- 
ment of members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the biased investigations and recom- 
mendations of the staff, and the prejudicial 
ex parte testimony and recommendations of 
influential members. The NEA Executive 
committee performed the simultaneous roles 
of prosecutor, judge, and jury at the hearing. 
Additionally, the requirement imposed upon 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association by the 
NEA that there must be an equal voting 
power between “blacks” and “whites” in the 
merged association for the first year is un- 
constitutional for it dilutes the votes of 
those members comprising the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association. Additionally, the de- 
mand of the NEA which effectively mandated 
that in the future an accurate count must be 
maintained of “blacks” and “whites” is un- 
constitutional and precipitates and requires 
classification based upon race. A transcript 
of the “hearing” of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee, including a list of the exhibits intro- 
duced on behalf of your complainants, and 
the decision of the Executive Committee of 
the NEA is attached hereto as an exhibit. 

$0. Such arbitrary, capricious, inequitable, 
and unconstitutional proceedings on the part 
of the NEA are in violation of the laws of the 
State of Louisiana, and of the Constitution 
of the United States of America; the plain- 
tiffs have been deprived and shall continue 
to be deprived unless defendant is enjoined, 
of their rights under the Constitution and 
laws of both the State of Louisiana and the 
United States of America. The National Edu- 
cation Association should be required to give 
its members the same. substantive and pro- 
cedural protection that are afforded in Fed- 
eral and State courts of law by specific plead- 
ings, specific charges, discovery, and due 
process of law. The Constitution and By- 
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Laws of the NEA are lacking in due process 
and void for vagueness. 

$1, All administrative remedies available 
to plaintiffs through the procedures afforded 
them by the defendant, NEA, have been ex- 
hausted. The damage and injury inflicted to 
plaintiffs by the defendant, NEA, by reason 
of being deprived is continuing and irrepa- 
rable and there is no adequate remedy at 
law. 

$2. The value of the plaintiffs’ rights which 
they seek to protect and the injury which 
they seek to prevent, exclusive of interest and 
costs, exceeds the sum of ten thousand and 
00/100 ($10,000.00) dollars. 


IV. SECOND COMPLAINT 


33. The NEA is the largest professional 
teaching organization in the world, and the 
only over-all professional organization for 
teachers in the United States. Through affili- 
ation of local, state, and territorial associa- 
tions, the NEA represents the interests of 
more than 1,740,000 teachers. The NEA en- 
gages in the formulation of and influences 
national policies and decisions concerning 
education. The NEA offers to state affiliated 
associations the services of regional and na- 
tional field staff. It also offers salaried pro- 
fessional negotiators, instructional and pub- 
lic relation consultants. It provides publica- 
tions, films, and materials for special events 
including, but not limited to, NEA Hand- 
book, NEA Proceedings, research publica- 
tions, and reports of ACT, news bulletins of 
ACT, and travel tour announcements. It also 
Offers to or in cooperation with affiliated 
state associations financial loans or grants 
and legal counsel in tenure or ethics cases. 
It offers NEA research data to support legis- 
lative programs and negotiations. 

The NEA provides staff assistance to its 
state and local affiliates for negotiations with 
employing schoo] boards on salaries, working 
conditions, and other matters, and should, 
under the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act (Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act) be treated as a “labor union” or 
a “labor organization.” It also provides staff 
assistance to its affiliates in connection with 
local elections held for the selection of bar- 
gaining agents entitled to represent teachers 
before their employing agencies, and should, 
under the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act (Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act) be treated as a “labor union” or 
& “labor organization.” It offers and has pro- 
vided staff assistance, financial assistance, 
publicity, grants, interest-free loans, and le- 
gal services in cooperation with its state 
and local affiliates in major state educational 
controversies or crises. The allocations for 
Such assistance have totalled as much as $2 
million in a single state in connection with 
one major crisis. 

The actions of the NEA in censuring, sus- 
pending, or expelling an affiliated association 
are intended to have and do have an effect 
upon the viability of that association. Such 
actions by the NEA impose upon the affected 
association and its members a stigma, and 
the NEA expects and intends that the asso- 
ciation and the members which compose it 
shall be diminished in status and reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the profession. These ex- 
pected and intended effects are plainly set 
forth in a communication from the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary dated October 9, 1969. 
Whatever diminishes the status and repu- 
tation of a professional association in the 
eyes of the profession can be reasonably ex- 
pected to have effect upon the professional 
standing and future employment opportuni- 
ties of the members and officers of that 
association. 

The NEA has invoked so-called “sanctions” 
against entire school systems and school dis- 
tricts, and has given these sanctions national 
publicity. These sanctions have involved the 
citing of alleged deficiencies, and the circu- 
lation of advisories and warnings to teachers 
who might apply, or be considered, for em- 
ployment in such school systems or districts. 
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The NEA attempts to advise federal agen- 
cies on educational matters, and to influ- 
ence the planning of educational programs 
by federal agencies. The NEA actively at- 
tempts to promote or influence the pas- 
sage of educational legislation by the Con- 
gress. To these ends, it maintains a head- 
quarters Office of Legislation and Federal 
Relations and an NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion. It has filed amicus curiae briefs in the 
United States Supreme Court and in other 
courts in connection with lawsuits arising 
out of the desegregation of the public schools, 
property tax elections, voting cases, and con- 
stitutionality of state aid to parochial 
schools. The NEA Executive Committee has 
taken a public position on the nomination 
or confirmation of Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The NEA has 
endorsed and sponsored Federal legislation 
which would establish a plan and system of 
“professional negotiations” in the public 
schools of every state. This legislation would 
mandate a form of “collective bargaining” 
and would encompass the right to strike, 
under certain conditions. 

The activities of the NEA, however they 
may be viewed and whatever their merits, 
affect all teachers, and are calculated to in- 
fluence and do influence the working condi- 
tions of teachers, and particularly the rela- 
tionships of public school teachers with pub- 
lic employers. 

34. The position of education in the so- 
ciety of the United States today is a mat- 
ter of national concern. The NEA has 
achieved a position of great influence in 
United States education. It is a power in- 
strumentality which sets or influences pol- 
icies in an area of vital concern to the public 
and to all members of the teaching profes- 
sion. No teacher can escape its prevasive in- 
fluence and power, The NEA performs a state 
and national function and exercises dele- 
gative powers of a governmental nature. The 
NEA assumes responsibility not only to its 
membership, but also to society. The NEA, 
therefore, is subject to the restraints of the 
United States Constitution. 

35. A state affiliated association may send 
delegates to the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly and may select members of the NEA 
Resolutions Committee. It may share in 
nominating and electing the NEA officers, in- 
cluding the Vice President, President-Elect, 
Treasurer, and members of the Executive 
Committee. Its organization of classroom 
teachers may send delegates to the Delegate 
Assembly of the NEA’s Association of Class- 
room Teachers and to ACT conferences or 
workshops open to affiliates. Individual mem- 
bers of the NEA themselves, separate and 
apart from the state affiliated associations, do 
not have these rights. Only acting through 
their affiliated associations can they exercise 
such rights. 

36. Disaffiliation of the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association from the NEA deprives the Loui- 
siana Teachers’ Association of important 
rights, services, and opportunities. It loses 
access to the vast network of programs and 
Servces available to any other NEA affiliates. 
The association loses contact with groups 
and individuals that influence the policies 
of an organized professional group. Dis- 
affiliation of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation from the NEA also affects the individ- 
ual members of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Although the individual plaintiffs 
and the other members of their class are 
still members of the NEA, they have effec- 
tively lost their right to participate in 
the national education scene or to share in 
the decisions which determine the disposition 
and allocation of their NEA dues unless they 
join not only the NEA, but another associa- 
tion designated by the NEA. 

37. The LEA and NEA have imposed cer- 
tain requirements upon the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association which they maintain 
must be accepted in the proposed merger. 
LEA has demanded, and the NEA has sup- 
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ported such demand, that there be equal 
representation of the members of the LEA 
and members of the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation on the governing board of the 
merger-created association. This demand 
is made eyen though there would not be 
equal numbers of former members of the 
LEA and the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
in the newly created merged organization. 
Such a requirement dilutes the votes of the 
members of the Louisiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in the newly merged association. This 
requirement of a dilution of vote is violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which pro- 
vides in part: 

“. .. mor shall any state... deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

38. Additionally, the NEA has allowed dual 
associations in all other states containing 
dual associations, except Mississippi, to merge 
without placing the same or similiar onerous 
or unconstitutional requirements on them. 
Only in Louisiana and Mississippi have the 
onerous requirements been made that there 
be an equal representation on the govern- 
ing boards and committees of the merged 
association, regardless of the proportion of 
the members of the former associations. 
There is no reasonable basis for this arbitrary, 
capricious, and discriminatory demand. Such 
arbitrary, capricious, and discriminatory acts 
on the part of the NEA are violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, 

39. In suspending the Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association from the NEA, the Executive 
Committee of the NEA never afforded the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association the oppor- 
tunity to defend itself, to examine the wit- 
nesses to be called, or participate in the pro- 
ceedings brought against it. In expelling the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association from the 
NEA, the Executive Committee of the NEA 
failed to follow even its own rules and regu- 
lations. There was no hearing at which evi- 
dence was duly presented establishing that 
the affiliation of the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation with the NEA was violative and 
prejudicial to the best interest of the NEA. 
At the one hearing conducted by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the NEA, at which the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association was allowed 
to attend, no witnesses were called. Accord- 
ingly. if any witnesses were called by the 
NEA, the Louisiana Teachers’ Association was 
not afforded the right to appear and observe 
the proceedings and cross-examine the wit- 
nesses. The proceedings of the NEA were 
brought and conducted before the same 
biased tribunal, influenced by the ex parte 
investigation and prejudgment of its mem- 
bers. There was no independent tribunal 
which was presented the matter in order that 
it be resolved in a manner consistent with 
essential fairness. A transcript of the “‘hear- 
ing” before the NEA Executive Committee, 
including a list of the exhibits introduced 
on behalf of your complainants, and the de- 
cision of the Executive Committee of the NEA 
has been attached hereto as an exhibit. The 
actions of the NEA in expelling the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association in this manner were 
violative of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the United States Constitution which pro- 
vides in part: 

“.. . nor shall any state deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law .. .” 

40. The plaintiffs have exhausted all ad- 
ministrative remedies made available to them 
by the defendant, NEA. The damage and 
injury inflicted to plaintiffs by reason of 
being deprived of their constitutional rights 
is continuing and irreparable. There is no 
adequate remedy at law. 

41. The value of the plaintiffs’ rights which 
they seek to protect and the injury which 
they seek to prevent, exclusive of interest 
and costs, exceeds the sum of ten thousand 
and 00/100 ($10,000.00) dollars, 
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V. THIRD COMPLAINT 


42. Each of the defendants maintains an 
Office, or transacts business or is found, or is 
subject to suit within the above District and 
Division of this Honorable Court. 

43. At all times hereinafter mentioned, the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association and the 
individual plaintiffs and the other members 
of the class were and still are engaged in the 
business and trade of offering educational 
Services. 

44. The Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
and the Individual plaintiffs and all the other 
members of the class, carry on their trade 
and commerce in a myriad of programs, 
methods and operations. The enormous ex- 
penses attendant to the educational services 
provided by plaintiffs attest to the commer- 
clalization which exists in the trade of edu- 
cation. The mobility and liquidity of the 
plaintiff educators, the other related per- 
sonnel, and the students engaged in the pur- 
suit of education, as well as the national 
purposes and requirements for an educated 
populace, evidence that plaintiffs’ trade is 
directly related to and affects interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of 15 U.S.C. 1. 

45. The NEA is a corporation whose stated 
purpose is to elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interest of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of education in 
the United States. As previously alleged, the 
enormous size of the NEA, its ability to influ- 
ence or control national policies in the field 
of education, and the aid it can and does 
giye to its affiliated associations, create a 
situation in which educator's trade is af- 
fected if he does not belong to the NEA or 
one of its affiliates. 

46. As previously alleged, the NEA has 
arbitrarily, capriciously, and inequitably dis- 
affiliated the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 
The effect of this disaffillation was to impose 
& restraint on the trade and commerce of 
plaintiffs. 

47. Defendant, the National Council of 
State Education Associations, (hereinafter 
termed NCSEA) is a corporation whose stated 
purpose is to advance education in the United 
States, by (a) assisting officers and staffs in 
improving the organization, administration, 
and activities of state associations, and (b) 
providing the means whereby state educa- 
tion associations shall be more instrumental 
in bringing about a closer constructive work- 
ing relationship with the NEA. 

48. Beginning on or during the year 1969, 
the exact date being unknown, and continu- 
ing up to and including the date this com- 
plaint was filed, the NEA and the NCSEA, as 
well as the Student National Education As- 
sociation (SNEA), together with other per- 
sons unknown, engaged in the continuing un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy to re- 
strain the trade and commerce of plaintiffs. 
Such restraint of plaintiffs’ trade affected 
interstate commerce and is violative of the 
applicable federal statute (15 U.S.C. 1, 2, and 
3). 


49. The aforesaid unlawful combination 
and conspiracy between the NEA, the NCSEA 
and the SNEA has consisted of a continuing 
agreement and concert of action, the sub- 
stantial terms and objects of which include a 
requirement that the plaintiffs capitulate 
and accept the above described unlawful mer- 
ger conditions with the LEA; and, upon fail- 
ure of plaintiffs to accept such unlawful mer- 
ger conditions, the NCSEA, on January 28, 
1970 and the SNEA on November 12, 1970, 
pursuant to a continuing agreement with the 
NEA, arbitrarily, capriciously, and inequi- 
tably suspended the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation and its affillated organization, the 
Student Louisiana Teachers’ Association. No 
changes were presented to the LTA, and the 
LTA was not afforded a hearing prior to its 
suspensions. Such suspensions were designed 
to and actually restrains plaintiffs’ trade, 
and such restraints of trade affect interstate 
commerce in violation of applicable federal 
statutes. In addition, plaintiffs reasonably 
anticipate that the NEA will attempt, in the 
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future, to use and follow the same proce- 
dures in having other professional organiza- 
tions to which plaintiffs belong institute sim- 
ilar suspensions and expulsions, all of which 
are in the restraint of trade and in violation 
of applicable federal statutes. 

50. By reason of the aforesaid actions on 
the part of defendants, plaintiffs have been 
caused a loss of educational services and 
benefits, and have sustained a grievious loss 
of good will and injury to their reputation, 
and their ability to exercise and apply their 
educational trade has been decreased. Such 
damage is continuing and irreparable and 
there is no adequate remedy other than a 
cessation of defendant's unlawful activities. 


VI. FOURTH COMPLAINT 


51. Plaintiffs and all members of the class 
are citizens of the United States of America 
not subject to any foreign power. As such, 
they have the same right to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of property as is enjoyed by all 
other citizens of the United States. 

52. The NEA has demanded that all 
“white” educators and all “black” educators 
be numbered and accounted for in Louisi- 
ana. The NEA has demanded that the 
“black” educators as a whole have an equal 
vote on the governing board of any merged 
organization of Louisiana educators, thus 
diluting unconstitutionally the vote of the 
individual “white” educators as a whole. The 
NEA has demanded that, after a period of 
time, there be forced proportional repre- 
sentation of “blacks” and “whites” on any 
such governing board without limitation as 
to time, thus preserving and fostering dis- 
tinctions based on race or color. The NEA 
has not proposed any constitutional test for 
determining who shall be declared “white” 
and who shall be declared “black.” These de- 
mands on the educators in Louisiana dis- 
criminate against the so-called “whites” in 
favor of the so-called “blacks.” 

53. The NEA has arbitrarily, capriciously 
and inequitably discriminated and stead- 
fastly continues such discrimination, against 
the “white” educators in Louisiana, to which 
group belong numerous of the plaintiffs. 

54. This unlawful discrimination on the 
part of the NEA against plaintiffs deprives 
them of the equal benefit of the law for the 
security of their property and civil rights, 
in violation of applicable federal law (42 
U.S.C. 1981 et seq), and of the right, as in- 
dividuals with privileges of national citizen- 
ship, to equal protection under the law, This 
unlawful discrimination is continuing and 
plaintiffs have no adequate remedy at law 
other than a cessation of defendants’ unlaw- 
ful activities. 

Wherefore, Plaintiffs pray that: 

1. After due proceedings, the NEA be or- 
dered perpetually to have the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association reinstated as a fully 
affiliated association; and 

2. That all defendants and the officers and 
the agents of each of them and all persons 
combining with or acting in concert with 
them or under their direction be permanently 
enjoined and restrained from conspiring and 
combining to interfere with the free exercise 
by plaintiffs of their trade. 

By Attorneys: 


JOHN DALE POWERS, 
(Of Sanders, Miller, Downing & Kean). 
Baton ROUGE, La. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S ECONOMIC 
GAME PLAN: INFLATIONARY AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s economic game plan, as it 
stands revealed in the newly released 
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budget and economic reports is infla- 
tionary and irresponsible. 

It reflects the fact that the adminis- 
tration is disregarding inflation in its 
frantic effort to induce a 9-percent 
growth rate, As Wall Street is now sig- 
naling, inflationary expectations are be- 
ing rekindled by the prospective huge 
deficits. Workers will want ever-larger 
wage increases to catch up; and manage- 
ment will feel it can buy peace by raising 
prices. 

What is needed is not reckless and un- 
fair jawboning, but an immediate tem- 
porary freeze on prices, wages, and sal- 
aries pending the working out of volun- 
tary wage-price guidelines with manage- 
ment and labor for the longer term. Con- 
gress last August authorized the Presi- 
dent to impose such a wage-price freeze. 
While the authority runs out on March 
31, 1971, I plan shortly to introduce leg- 
islation continuing the freeze power. 

While the administration budget is 
jiggered so as to give the appearance of 
a precarious full employment balance, 
the budget is likely in practice to pro- 
duce a whopping full employment defi- 
cit, and an actual deficit closer to $25 
billion than the $11 billion actual deficit 
predicted. The administration guessed 
wrong on this year’s budget by $20 bil- 
lion. How far off are they going to be in 
fiscal 1972? 

The administration’s budgetary error 
is due to a great shortfall in actual GNP 
for fiscal 1972 over the administration’s 
estimate. The administration’s revenue 
expectations are based on a $1,065 bil- 
lion GNP for fiscal 1971. But a reading 
of the Economic Report shows that this 
is simply wishful thinking. For example, 
on page 84, the Council of Economie Ad- 
visers lets the cat out of the bag: 

It seems more likely that with present pol- 
icies the outcome would be higher than 
($1,045 billion-$1,050 billion) and could be 
as high as $1,065 billion. 


By making an extreme guess the norm, 
the administration is able to inflate its 
revenue estimates. On the other hand, it 
is able to lower its estimates of expendi- 
tures by underestimating inflation. 

In fact, Mr. Nixon’s economics is not 
revolutionary, as he describes it, but re- 
actionary—in the sense that it goes back 
to the universally discredited fiscal sins 
of his Democratic predecessor and the 
1968 $25 billion deficit, from which our 
present woes in large part stem. By flirt- 
ing with another deficit like 1968’s, the 
administration is refusing to learn from 
past errors. 

What is needed is real full-employ- 
ment balance, which can be produced by 
round II of tax loophole-plugging. If the 
administration will put together a tax 
reform package to yield approximately 
$6 billion in additional revenue, which it 
can readily do, Congress will respond as 
it did in 1969. 


END OF INDOCHINA CONFLICT 
COULD BE 1971 CHRISTMAS GIFT 


FOR PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
CXVII——-81—Part 1 
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man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I introduced a resolution which 
I believe merits the attention of this 
body. I refer to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 101. 

This resolution concerns an important 
issue, perhaps the single most important 
issue with which the 92d Congress must 
deal, but the very existence of which, as 
an issue, is denied by the administration. 
Ispeak of the war in Southeast Asia. 

Over the past weeks, events in Viet- 
nam, and particularly in Cambodia, have 
greatly disturbed large numbers of think- 
ing Americans. A very serious question 
has been raised in their minds as to 
whether or not the military tactics em- 
ployed in Cambodia violate the spirit 
and intent, if not the letter, of the re- 
cently passed law, more commonly known 
as the Cooper-Church amendment, 
which prohibits the use of U.S. ground 
forces or advisers in Cambodia. 

Last June 30, President Nixon told the 
American people: “There will be no U.S. 
air or logistic support” for South Viet- 
namese military operations in Cambodia. 
The President also pledged that there 
would be “no U.S. ground personnel in 
Cambodia except for the regular staff 
of our Embassy in Phnom Penh.” 

But now the administration admits to 
use of our Air Force and even disguised 
ground troops in Cambodia. It appears 
that in Cambodia the administration is 
taking us down that same road which 
led to the quagmire of South Vietnam. 

For this reason, on the first legislative 
day of this Congress, I joined more than 
60 of my colleagues in introducing a res- 
olution to prohibit the use of U.S. air 
and sea support forces in Cambodia. 

But as responsible Members of Con- 
gress we must do more. Fifty thousand 
Americans have died in Southeast Asia. 
Hundreds of thousands of South Viet- 
namese have also been killed. More than 
a hundred billion dollars have been di- 
verted to that war from urgent domes- 
tic needs. 

The war must end. Congress must 
move to reassert its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities to “raise and support ar- 
mies” and to “declare war.” 

Toward both of these goals, Mr. Speak- 
er, I introduced House Concurrent Res- 
olution 101, which calls for an immedi- 
ate halt to all but defensive actions by 
U.S. forces in Southeast Asia, and their 
complete withdrawal by December 24, 
1971. 

This, I believe, is a moderate and rea- 
sonable proposal, in keeping with the 
President’s own announced intention to 
withdraw all our forces as quickly as 
possible. 

During the last Congress, I.introduced 
legislation calling for complete U.S. 
withdrawal by July 1, 1971. A great num- 
ber of my colleagues have introduced 
Similar legislation in the 92d Congress. 
But I believe that intervening events, or 
more accurately, nonevents, seem to in- 
dicate that the end of this year, rather 
than the middle, isa more realistic dead- 
line for complete withdrawal which the 
administration can be expected to meet. 

Admittedly, any deadline publicly an- 
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nounced presents disadvantages. The 
North Vietnamese, for instance, might 
become even more intractable at the 
Paris peace talks, although the accom- 
plishment of this feat may be open to 
speculation. The advantages, however, 
are substantial. The current Government 
of South Vietnam would be made to un- 
derstand that they will be solely respon- 
sible for supplying personnel to defend 
their own country at some definite future 
date. The light at the end of the tunnel 
would no longer be illusory, once we set 
the limit to the length of that tunnel. 

Incredible as it sounds when stated, we 
have marked the beginning of our second 
decade of involvement in the Vietnam 
war. 

We must end our involvement in that 
interminable war. 

My resolution calls for complete with- 
drawal of all U.S. troops by December 24, 
1971. By adopting my resolution, the 
Congress could present the people of this 
Nation with the most cherished Christ- 
mas gift since the end of the Korean 
conflict. 


TO PROVIDE THAT THE FISCAL 
YEAR OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SHALL COINCIDE WITH THE 
CALENDAR YEAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 21, I introduced, with 68 bipartisan 
cosponsors, legislation to change the fis- 
cal year of the Federal Government to 
coincide with the calendar year—H.R. 
1458, H.R. 1459, and H.R. 1460. 

At that time I made a statement on be- 
half of myself and the bill’s cosponsors 
setting forth the basic reasons why such 
a change is necessary and why we believe 
our proposal represents a better way of 
carrying on the business of government 
than does our present system. That state- 
ment and the text of the legislation can 
be found on page 22 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 21. 

I will not, at this point, repeat those 
arguments, but I would like to quote two 
paragraphs which really go to the heart 
of the matter and sum up very concisely, 
I feel our purpose in making this recom- 
mendation: 

It would appear on the surface that the 
use of the calendar year instead of the pre- 
sent fiscal year would make little substan- 
tive difference in Federal budgetary and ap- 
propriation procedure. It would, in fact, 
make little difference in the actual physical 
operation of the Congress. The importance 
of this change, however, lies in the fact that 
it would push the start of the fiscal year 6 
months into the future, providing more time 
for hearings, more time for calm deliberation, 
more time for debate on the floor and more 
time for oversight of Federal expenditures. 

Most important, millions of Americans as 
individuals, groups, organizations and, above 
all, the 50 States would be far better off 
knowing in advance what the Federal budget 
for the next fiscal year will be. They would 
be able to plan to better advantage and they 
would be in a position to obtain the greatest 
return for each Federal dollar appropriated. 
The real significance of this change would 
be in giving the various instrumentalities of 
government, including State and local as 
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well as Federal, time to budget their funds 
properly, spend their money wisely and make 
their dollars go further. 


The President, in his recent budget 
message, also discussed the urgent need 
for reform of the budget process. His 
very appropriate and timely comments 
provide additional support for our pro- 
posal, and underscore the importance of 
early action on this legislation. 

REFORMING THE BUDGET PROCESS 


Reform of the budget process is long over- 
due. Pifty years have passed since the Fed- 
eral budget system currently in use was 
adopted. The system was a major step for- 
ward in 1921. Because of congressional inac- 
tion, it has become a travesty a half-century 
later. 

Enactment of appropriations 6 months or 
more after the start of the fiscal year they 
are supposed to cover is evidence of a major 
weakness. I have sent two budgets to the 
Congress. In each, I have had to formulate 
budget proposals for the year ahead without 
knowing what the Congress would provide 
in its action on the prior year’s budget, which 
was transmitted 11 months earlier. Even 
now, as this message is being written, ac- 
tion on last year’s appropriations request 
for one department has not been completed. 

I have, therefore, had to act on parts of 
the budget without knowing the totals that 
would result. This is an intolerable situa- 
tion, but one that the Congress seems to 
accept as the normal way of doing business. 
It completes action on appropriation bills 
over a 10- to 12-month period without any 
goal or determination of the total expendi- 
tures that will result after the last bill is 
passed. 

Excess in the number and detall of ap- 
propriations often diverts attention to mi- 
nutiae. It also impairs the ability of agency 
heads to manage their agencies responsibly 
and economically. 

The budget is our principal instrument for 
coordinated management of Federal pro- 
grams and finances. Close cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
is needed now to make the budget an effi- 
cient and effective instrument for this pur- 
pose. Therefore we must seek a more rational, 
orderly budget process. The people deserve 
one, and our Government, the largest fiscal 
unit in the free world, requires it. 


Today, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
two more bills identical to H.R. 1458 to 
H.R. 1460, with 35 additional cosponsors. 
This means that 104 of us have now 
pledged our support for this legislation, 
and many more of our colleagues have 
either introduced similar legislation or 
have given verbal expressions of their 
support for changing the fiscal year to 
coincide with the calendar year. 

Once again, I urge the rest of my col- 
leagues to give this proposal their at- 
tention, for its merits can be quickly 
seen. I would hope that. action on this 
legislation will be prompt and expedi- 
tious. 

Mr. Speaker, a complete list of all co- 
sponsors follows: 

List oF COSPONSORS 

Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. 
Andrews of North Dakota, Mr. Archer, Mr. 
Arends, Mr, Badillo, Mr. Beviil, Mr. Biester, 
Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Broomfield, Mr. Brown 
of Ohio, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. Broy- 
hill of North Carolina, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Carter, Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Collier, Mr. Collins of Texas, Mr. Con- 
able, Mr. Conte, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Corbett, 
Mr. Crane, Mr, Daniel of Virginia, Mr. Dennis, 
Mr. Derwinski, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Dingell, 
Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Duncan, Mr. Edwards of Alabama, Mr. 
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Erlenborn, Mr. Esch, Mr. Eshleman, Mr. Find- 
ley, Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Fountain, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, Mr. Frenzel, Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gaydos, Mr. Goldwater, Mr. Gub- 
ser. 

Mr. Gude, Mr. Halpern, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Has- 
tings, Mr. Hechler of West Virginia, Mr. Hos- 
mer, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keith, Mr. Kluczynski, Mr. Kyl, Mr. 
Kuykendall, Mr. Latta, Mr. Lent, Mr. Mc- 
Clory, Mr. McDade, Mr. McKevitt, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. Mailliard, Mr. Mann, Mr. Ma- 
thias of California, Mr. Matsunaga, Mr. 
Mikva, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Murphy of New York, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Nedzi, Mr. Pirnie, Mr. Powell, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Mr. Pucinski, Mr. Quie, Mr. Rails- 
back, Mrs. Reid of Illinois, Mr. Riegle, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Robison, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Roush. 

Mr. Rousselot, Mr. Sandman, Mr. Scherle, 
Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Schneebeli, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Sebelius, Mr. Seiberling, Mr. Shriver, Mr. 
Skubitz, Mr. Stratton, Mr. Talcott, Mr. 
Thompson of Georgia, Mr. Thone, Mr. Wil- 
Hams, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Yates. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr..MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
The difficult process of nation building 
in the United States was aided by several 
important events that were basic to the 
economic success we have experienced. It 
was John Fitch who in the early years of 
this Nation constructed and operated the 
world’s first regularly scheduled steam- 
boat. Fitch’s enterprise showed the way 
for a more efficient mode of transporta- 
tion which cut costs and opened the vast 
Western part of the country to the na- 
tional economy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr, MURPHY of New 
York (at the request of Mr, Dent), for 
the week of February 1, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Pucrinskr, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day, February 2; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include therein ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Saytor, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, February 4. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 
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Mr. MIcHEL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr. GonzAez, for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. Raricx, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Marsunasa, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. MITCHELL, for 15 minutes, Febru- 
ary 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Gross, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. GERALD R. Forn immediately fol- 
kesr the Economic Report of the Pres- 
dent. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kyu) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. ScHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, 

Mr. SEBELIvs in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio in two instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in three instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. RHODEs. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. Derwinskr in seven instances, 

Mr. MINSHALL in three instances. 

Mr. Harvey in two instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. COUGHLIN in six instances. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr, STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in five instances. 

Mr. SCHEUER in two instances. 

Mr. Bracctr in 10 instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. 

Mr, O'HARA, 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. FisHer in six instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California, 

Mr, BINGHAM in five instances, 

Mr. MCCORMACK. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Prickte in five instances. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

“Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. KAZEN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Sneaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 58 minutes p.m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 2. 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

152. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to make military pay more equitable, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

153. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to provide for the payment of an 
enlistment bonus to certain persons who en- 
list in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps for at least 3 years; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

154. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend chapter 7 of title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize reimburse- 
ment to members of the Armed Forces who 
are assigned to recruiting duties for expenses 
incurred in recruiting of personnel; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

155. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize U.S. contributions 
to the Special Funds of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

156. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to supplement the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia in order to provide 
for the indemnification of persons sustaining 
certain losses as a result of the operation of 
motor vehicles by financially irresponsible 
persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

157. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the 
payment of medical or surgical services or 
hospital treatment for certain disabled former 
members of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, the 
Executive Protection Service, and the U.S. 
Secret Service Division, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

158. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace above and below freeway rights-of- 
way within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

159. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Code to increase the jurisdic- 
tional amount for the administration of small 
estates, to increase the family allowance, to 
provide simplified procedures for the settle- 
ment of estates, and to eliminate provisions 
which discriminate against women in ad- 
ministering estates; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

160, A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to establish a revoly- 
ing fund for the development of housing for 
low- and moderate-income persons and fam- 
ilies in the District of Columbia, to provide 
for the disposition of unclaimed property in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

161. A letter from the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation relating to benefits 
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for employees of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

162. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

163. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
Graft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the government of the District of Columbia 
to fix certain fees; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

164. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on fair labor stand- 
ards in employment in and affecting inter- 
state commerce, pursuant to section 4(d) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

165. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on activities under the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967, pursuant to section 13 of the act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

166. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer to the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines funds for 
making payments on certain pre-1934 bonds 
of the Philippines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

167. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual con- 
solidated report of balances of foreign cur- 
rencies acquired without payment of dol- 
lars, as of June 30, 1970, pursuant to section 
613(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

168. A letter from the Chairman, Subversive 
Activities Control Board, transmitting the 
20th annual report of the Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security. 

169, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs), 
transmitting a report on positions in the 
Department of Defense in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18, during calendar year 1970; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

170. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting a report that the duties of the four 
GS-17 positions allocated to that Office have 
not changed in the last year, pursuant to 
5 U.S.C. 5114(a); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

171. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report on the positions 
of senior specialists in the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Congress, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5108(b) (1); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

172. A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
New England Regional Commission, trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to section 
510 of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

173. A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
Ozarks Régional Commission, transmitting 
the annual report of the Commission for cal- 
endar year 1970, pursuant to section 510 of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

174. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

175. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need to strengthen management 
control over the basic research program ad- 
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ministered by the Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

176. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on opportunities for better use of U.S.-owned 
excess foreign currency in India, Department 
of State, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of the Treasury, and Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

177. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on progress and problems in programs 
for managing high-level radioactive wastes, 
Atomic Energy Commission; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

178. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize payment and appro- 
priation of the second and third install- 
ments of the U.S. contribution to the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 3095. A bill to increase the authori- 
zation for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, N. 
Dak.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3096. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide for the 
rail transportation of freight for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in general-purpose boxcars 
owned by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3097. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3098. A bill to provide additional 
penalties for the use of firearms in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of violence; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3099. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid for tuition, fees, or services to 
certain public and private institutions of 
higher education or for occupational train- 
ing or retraining; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

By Mr ASPINALL (for himself and Mr. 
HALEY): 

H.R. 3100. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain land claims of Alaska na- 
tives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 3101. A bill to assist school districts 
reduce crime against children, employees, 
and facilities in the elementary and second- 
ary schools by providing financial assistance 
for the development and implementation of 
locally approved school security plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 3102. A bill to establish a National 
Cancer Authority, and to authorize inter- 
national programs and joint ventures in or- 
der to conquer cancer at the earliest possible 
date; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3103. A bill to establish annual import 
quotas on certain textile and footwear ar- 
ticles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3104. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase, with a $100 
minimum primary benefit and subsequent 
benefit increases based on the cost of living, 
and to raise the amount of outside earnings 
a beneficiary may have without suffering de- 
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ductions from his benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 3105. A bill to provide that the flag of 
the United States of America may be flown 
for 24 hours of each day in Evergreen, Colo.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 3106. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 3107. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in iron ore, iron, and steel mill products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 3108. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and ir- 
responsible use of firearms, and to assist in 
the prevention and solution of crime by re- 
quiring a national registration of firearms, 
establishing minimum licensing standards 
for the possession of firearms, and encourag- 
ing the enactment of effective State and local 
firearms laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 3109. A bill to designate the Washing- 
ton National Airport as the “Dwight David 
Eisenhower National Airport’; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.3110. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1964 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller Genera] concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 3111. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to limit the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in certain cases 
relating to the apportionment of population 
among districts from which Members of Con- 
gress are elected; to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3112. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3113. A bill to restrict travel in viola- 
tion of area restrictions; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3114. A bill to provide that the inter- 
est on certain insured loans sold out of the 
agricultural credit insurance fund shall be 
included in gross income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 3115. A bill to designate the dam and 
reservoir on the Coosawattee River in the 
State of Georgia as the “Richard B. Russell 
Dam and Reservoir”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 3116. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to be used for the elimination of cer- 
tain rail-highway grade crossings in Cook 
County, Ill; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. Cottier, Mr. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. CRANE, Mr, DERWINSKI, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr, Gray, Mr. KLUCZYN- 
ski, Mr. McCiory, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr. Murpxy of Illinois, Mr. 
Price of Dlinois, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mrs. Rem of Mlinois, 
Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. 
YATES) : 

H.R. 3117. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Tli- 
nois, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr, Brasco, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Cérpova, 
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Mr. Corman, Mr. DANIELS of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. EscH, Mr. ESHLEMAN, 
Mr, FISHER, Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GAR- 
MATZ, Mrs, Grasso, Mr. Grover, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hastincs, and Mr. 
HECHLER Of West Virginia): 

H.R. 3118. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Illinois, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Saytor, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HOGAN, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. JOHNSON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. Kinc, Mr. McCiure, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr, MAzzoLI, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. Morcan, Mr. Morse, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. PIRNIE, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. Rrecie, Mr. Rospison, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr, SHRIVER, 
and Mr. THomson of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 3119. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Illinois, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. UDALL, Mr, VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. VEYSEY, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
Wiccins, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. WRIGHT, 
Mr, Young of Florida, Mr. HuNGATE, 
Mr. Camp, Mr. Byron, and Mr. 
CARTER) : 

H.R. 3120. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Illinois, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 3121. A bill to enable professional in- 
dividuals and firms in the District of Colum- 
bia to obtain the benefits of corporate or- 
ganization, and to make corresponding 
changes in the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 3122. A bill to create a national com- 
mission to study quality controls and manu- 
facturing procedures of medical devices, sur- 
gical instruments, artificial organs and limbs, 
therapeutic instruments and devices, and 
other medical and hospital equipment; to 
determine the need for and the extent of 
Federal regulation of such medical devices; 
to determine the need for clarification of the 
definition of medical devices in Federal laws; 
and to recommend to the President and to 
the Congress methods for determining con- 
structive minimum performance standards 
and feasible methods for Federal regulation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 3123. A bill to restore the investment 
tax credit and to liberalize the credit avail- 
able for used machine tools; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. REID of 
New York, Mr. Burton, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Hicks of Washington, Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R: 3124. A bill to create a national sys- 
tem of health security; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 3125. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and mili- 
tary assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 3126. A bill to provide for drug abuse 
and drug dependency prevention, treatment, 
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and rehabilitation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3127. A bill to improve law enforce- 
ment in urban areas by making available 
funds to improve the effectiveness of police 
services; to the Committee.on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3128. A bill to establish a national 
urban bond program to provide an effective 
means of financing the construction of need- 
ed urban housing; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R, 3129. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to increase OASDI benefits by 15 
percent (with a $100 minimum) and raise 
the earnings base, with subsequent adjust- 
ments as the cost of living rises; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKS of Washington: 

H.R. 3130. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 3131. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE (for himself, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. Escu, and Mr. BROWN of 
Ohio) : 

H.R. 3132. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that imported meat 
and meat food products made in whole or in 
part of imported meat be labeled “imported” 
at all stages of distribution until delivery to 
the ultimate consumer; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 3133. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 3134. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
an additional l-year period for first using a 
new residence which was purchased during 
the period provided in such section 1034; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, MICHEL (for himself, Mr. Bres- 
TER, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. COLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
CORBETT, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FOUNTAIN, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. Gavpos, Mr. GupE, Mr. Has- 
TINGS, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HUNT, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. LAT- 
TA, Mr. LENT, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. Mc- 
Kevitt, Mr. Mann, Mr. MATHIAS of 
California, and Mr. MATSUNAGA): 

H.R. 3135. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar years; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. NEDZI, 
Mr. PowELL, Mr. Price of Illinois, 
Mrs. Rem of Illinois, Mr, ROBINSON, 
Mr. Rocers, Mr. RousH, Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia, and Mr. WYATT) : 

H.R. 3136. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 3137. A bill to amend part A of title 
Iv of the Social Security Act to make the 
program of aid to families with dependent 
children a wholly Federal program, to be 
administered by local agencies under fed- 
erally prescribed terms and conditions (em- 
bodying the eligibility formulas currently in 
effect in several States but designed to en- 
courage such States to apply nationally uni- 
form standards), with the cost being fully 
borne by the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 3138. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink 
and beer containers, and to eliminate the 
threat to the Nation's health, safety, and wel- 
fare which is caused by such litter by ban- 
ning such containers when they are sold in 
interstate commerce on a no-deposit, no-re- 
turn basis; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3139. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act to ban polyphos- 
phates in detergents and to establish stand- 
ards and programs to abate and control water 
pollution by synthetic detergents; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 3140. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide that term 
insurance be automatically converted to 
modified life insurance under certain cir- 
cumstances, to inform term insurance policy- 
holders periodically of the current and es- 
timated future costs for such insurance, to 
provide for reduced paid-up policies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 3141. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
to provide for insured operating loans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 3142. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to increase the loan limitation 
on certain loans; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 3143. A bill to provide that railroad 
employees may retire on a full annuity at 
age 60 or after serving 30 years; to provide 
that such annuity for any month shall be 
not less than one-half of the individual's 
average monthly compensation for the 5 
years of highest earnings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 3144. A bill to amend the Federal, 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3145. A bill to extend certain Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act benefits to civilan em- 
ployees of the former War Department in- 
terned as prisoners of war during World 
War II; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr, SISK: 

H.R. 3146. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with the States 
and subdivisions thereof in the enforcement 
of State and local laws, rules, and regulations 
within the national forest system; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 3147. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
absentee Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3148. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Kickapoo Indians of 
Kansas and Oklahoma in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets numbered 316 and 193; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 3149. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 3150. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED (for himself, Mr. ED- 
MONDSON, and Mr. Camp): 
H.R. 3151. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
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sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Sac and Fox Indians 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3152. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 3153. A bill to establish in the State 
of California the Toyan National Urban 
Park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 3154. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 
1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 3155. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the recomputation of 
retired pay of certain members and former 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 3156. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the procurement 
and retention of judge advocates and law 
specialist officers for the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 3157. A bill to authorize the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to purchase 
conventional mortgages, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 3158. A bill to extend the well-estab- 
lished concept of the free public school sys- 
tem to provide the broadest educational op- 
portunities possible to all students as a mat- 
ter of right by authorizing the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to award scholarships 
to undergraduate students to enable them 
to complete 2 academic years of higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R.3159. A bill to authorize the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to elementary and secondary schools and 
other educational institutions for the con- 
duct of special educational programs and 
activities concerning the use of drugs and 
for other related educational purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 3160. A bill to amend part 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to require the in- 
stallation of sanitation devices in railroad 
cars to prevent the discharge from such cars 
of sewage; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

E.R. 3161. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3162. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney’s fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in transportation of prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 3163. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 3164. A bill to.amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional] free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privileges 
for certain members of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 3165. A bill to amend the act of May 
14, 1948, to permit the burial of veterans in 
national battlefields, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 3166. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of the Airport and Airway Development Act 
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of 1970; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3167. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for medical and hospital 
care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance financed in whole for low-income 
groups, through issuance of certificates, and 
in part for all other persons through allow- 
ance of tax credits, and to provide a system 
of peer review of ultilization, charges, and 
quality of medical service; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3168. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain cases 
for an exchange of credits between the old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem and the civil service retirement system 
so as to enable individuals who have some 
coverage under both systems to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits based on their combined serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself and Mr. 
PIKE): 

H.R. 3169. A bill to provide for the credit- 
ing of certain past employment by certain 
persons subject to the National Guard Tech- 
nicians Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, and Mr. ECKHARDT): 

H.R, 3170. A bill; Utility Consumers Coun- 
sel Act of 1971; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABEO, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Brasco, Mr, 
BUCHANAN, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Cor- 
DOVA, Mr. Dent, Mr. DONOHUE, and 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 3171. A bill to amend the Internation- 
al Travel Act of 1961 to provide for Federal 
regulation of the travel agency industry; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
GarMatz, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
KYROS, Mr, MAILLIARD, Mr. Moss, Mr, 
MURPHY oF New Yors, Mr. O'NEILL, 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. St GERMAIN) : 

H.R. 3172. A bill to amend the Internation- 
al Travel Act of 1961 to provide for Federal 
regulation of the travel agency industry; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 3173. A bill to extend benefits under 
the civil service retirement system to cer- 
tain former Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H.J. Res. 243. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.J. Res. 244. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.J. Res. 245. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the United States with respect 
to its territorial sea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 246. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the ratification 3f 
treaties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 247. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 21, 1971, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAZEN: 

H.J. Res. 248 Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 14 through 20, 1971, as “LULAC Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MOSS: 

H.J. Res. 249 Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a national pri- 
mary election to select candidates for the 
office of the President and Vice President and 
te provide for the election of the President 
and Vice President by the popular vote of 
the people of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself and 
Mr. CONTE) : 

H.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution to authorize 
the erection of a Seabee Memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 105, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress relating to 
films and broadcasts which defame, stereo- 
type, ridicule, demean, or degrade ethnic, 
racial and religious groups; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, TIERNAN: 

H. Con. Res, 106. Concurrent resolution 
support of gerontology centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the President to proclaim the week 
of April 19, 1971, through April 23, 1971, as 
“Students’ Week Against Drug Abuses”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
CULVER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. NICH- 
ous, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, Mr. LENT 
and Mr. ARCHER): 

H. Res. 174. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 175. Resolution to provide funds for 
the Committee on the Judiciary; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Res. 176. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to expedite 
the enactment of general appropriation 
measures, to facilitate the making of appro- 
priations for subsequent fiscal years, and for 
other purposes to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. Res. 177. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation of 
certain activities of William Orville Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to determine whether impeachment proceed- 
ings are warranted; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 178. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. Res. 179. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Res. 180. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to set 
aside a portion of the gallery for the use of 
scholars engaged in studies of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 181. Resolution to suspend the 
Rules of the House relative to photograph- 
ing the House in session; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 3174. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
and Stella Ambroselli and minor child, 
Michael Ambroselli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3175. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Ardizzone; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 3176. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca and Antonio Ardizzone; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3177. A bill for the relief of Argyrios 
Bambakaris, also known as Argirios Vamba- 
karis, and his wife, Kyroussia Bambakaris, 
also known as Soula Vambakaris, and their 
minor children, Nicoletta, Marie Elpis, and 
Leonardo Bambakaris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3178. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Cabibi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 3179. A bill for the relief of Pietra 
LoDico Calabrese; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3180. A bill for the relief of Vittorio 
and Rita Campolattaro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 3181. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Canale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3182. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
and Beatrice Candela and minor child, Gio- 
vanni Candela; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 3183. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Cardillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 3184. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Corrao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3185. A bill for the'relief of Arturo 
Cortina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3186. A bill for the relief of Lucia and 
Domenico Cortina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3187. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
DeVita; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3188. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
and Elisa Fidilio and minor children, Salva- 
tore, Sebastiano, and Guiseppe Fidilio; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3189. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Fodera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3190. A bill for the relief of Dominico 
Fodera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3191. A bill for the relief of Vito and 
Giacoma Gancitano and their minor chil- 
dren, Antonino and Matteo Gancitano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3192. A bill for the relief of Calogero, 
Maria, and minor child, Fabio Lauria; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3193. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
and Salvatore Levante; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R, 3194. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
LoBuono; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3195. A bill for the relief of Faro Luc- 
cese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3196. A bill for the relief of Diego and 
Maria Melodia and their minor son, Ignazio 
Melodia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3197. A bill for the relief of Ahmet 
Edman, also known as Omid Osmanovic; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3198. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Polizzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 3199, A bill for the relief of John Lee 
Tin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3200. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Vallone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R, 3201. A bill for the relief of Faith M. 
Lewis Kochendorfer; Dick A. Lewis; Nancy 
J. Lewis Keithley; Knute K. Lewis; Peggy A. 
Lewis Townsend; Kim Ç. Lewis; Cindy L. 
Lewis Kochendorfer; and Frederick L, Bas- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 3202. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arvel Glinz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 3203. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Calafiore, his wife, Anna Calafiore, their son, 
Salvatore Calafiore, and their daughter, Beat- 
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rice Calafiore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3204. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Calafiore, his wife, Aida Calafiore, their son, 
Giuseppe Salvatore Calafiore and their 
daughter, Salvatrice Calafiore; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 3205. A bill for the relief of Janis 
Mikelis Blumenaus (also known as Jon 
Michael) and his wife, Carol Diane Blume- 
naus; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3206. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Glaros; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 3207. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3208. A bill for the relief of Yip Shing 
Butt, his wife, Kum Wah Chan Butt, and 
their minor daughter, Siu Wah Butt; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3209, A bill for the relief of Dominador 
Villena Calip; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3210. A bill for the relief of Du-Nam 
Lee Chung; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3211. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Amaro Cuco; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 3212. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jas- 
mine T. Dillon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 3213. A bill for the relief of James F. 
Nugent and Catherine F. Nugent; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3214. A bill for the relief of Kyung 
Hie Won and his wife, Jung Hie Rhee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3215. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Milagros Acuna Ross; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3216. A bill for the relief of William 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 3217. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan Porter Dickinson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 3218. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Verbeke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 3219. A bill for the relief of Uhel D. 

Polly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 3220. A bill for the relief of Marina 
J. Kollias; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3221. A bill for the relief of Guillermo 
O. Rumingan and his wife, Febe A. Rumin- 
gan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 3222. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
O. Hunsucker and his wife, Eva Newman 
Hunsucker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 3223. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Moreno-Santa Cruz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3224. A bill for the relief of Atanasio 
Perez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3225. A bill for the relief of Adelio F. 
Villaruel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 3226. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Calamina, his wife, Antonina Calamina, and 
their minor daughter, Claudia Calamina; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYLIE; 

H.R. 3227. A bill for the relief of S. Sgt. J. 
C. Bell, Jr., U.S. Air Force; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIAL 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


10. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
relative to the labeling of imported beef 
and pork or pork products as such; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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PORTS STEELWORKERS’ ALCO- 
HOLISM REHABILITATION PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much attention given in the 
news in the past year to the ever-increas- 
ing drug problems in our country. 

This is as it should be. However, in this 
new attack on drug addiction and drug 
use, let us not forget that the Nation 
still has a massive alcoholism problem. 

Alcoholism is an illness. Knowledgeable 
people do not look upon it as anything 
else, Illnesses should be treated just like 
other diseases by trained physicians in 
hospitals. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
have taken a very enlightened view 
toward alcoholism. In many of their re- 
cent contracts worked out with industry, 
this union has inserted a clause that 
binds the company and the union into a 
cooperative plant-level program on al- 
coholism rehabilitation. I think the Steel- 
workers deserve praise for their progres- 
sive work in this area. 

Aft this time, I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp the testimony of William 
George, the USWA mental health and 
addiction coordinator, presented in 
Pittsburgh before the Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics: 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. GEORGE 


I sometimes wonder why man has allowed 
himself to reach these complexities of life, 
and what motivates him to escape into 
alcoholism, which detracts him from facing 
reality? Is it his spouse, family, friends or 
pressures brought upon him in his home, on 
the job or society in itself? I hope someday 
this question may be answered, but as of to- 
day the only important question is; what 
can be done for, or how can we help the 
alcoholic and his family? We must not forget 
that alcoholism is not only an individual ill- 
ness, but is also a family and social sickness. 

I think one of the answers is to broaden 
the public’s understanding through the news 
media and educational programs, and ask for 
& more sophisticated identity of the alcoholic. 

The United Steelworkers of America, which 
I represent, regards alcoholism as an illness. 
At our last two International Conventions 
(August 1968, in Chicago, Illinois and Sep- 
tember 1970, in Atlantic City, New Jersey) 
we had an exhibit booth expressively for the 
education of our members about the illness 
of alcoholism and the drug problems facing 
our nation today. 

During negotiations in 1968 with the basic 
steel companies, an alcoholism clause was 
negotiated under safety and health, in most 
basic steel contracts, which reads as follows: 
“Without detracting from the existing rights 
and obligations of the parties recognized in 
other provisions of this agreement, the Com- 
pany and the Union agree to cooperate at the 
plant level in encouraging employees afflicted 
with alcoholism to enter under a Coordinated 
Program directed to the objective of their re- 
habilitation.” The clause I have just men- 


tioned has also been negotiated in a number 
of other agreements. 

During 1971, the United Steelworkers of 
America will be negotiating contracts with 
Can, Aluminum, Non-ferrous, Basic Steel and 
many fabricating companies. Our negotiating 
committees will seek the following clause 
into each contract, which reads as follows: 
“Without detracting from the existing rights 
and obligations of the parties recognized in 
other provisions of this Agreement, the Com- 
pany and the Union agree to cooperate in 
the development of a sound policy and pro- 
cedure at the plant level in encouraging em- 
ployees afflicted with the iliness of alcoholism 
to undergo a coordinated program directed 
to the objective of their rehabilitation.” 

With all the contracts and programs that 
can be agreed upon, there still is the need for 
the improvement of community treatment 
facilities. For without the proper facilities 
to help the alcoholic, then all the agreements 
and programs are meaningless, 

I think it is about time that labor takes 
a- good look at the myth of the so-called 
“Six Billion Dollar Industrial Hangover.” For 
years leading organizations in the field of 
alcohol behavior that deal in education, pre- 
vention and treatment of alcoholism have 
had the same hang-ups about this so-called 
hangover, and the monies lost due to alcohol- 
related drinking problems in industry. 

If we take a realistic approach to this 
problem we will find that first labor, then 
the general public pay the high price for this 
so-called hangover, 

During collective bargaining with a com- 
pany, labor uses the fiscal profit as one of 
the margins in negotiating a contract for the 
betterment of our members. 

We know that alcoholism is cne of the 
cost factors which decreases the profit that 
is used to negotiate with. This cost includes 
absenteeism, tardiness, sick leave, fringe 
benefits, accidents, inefficiency, poor work 
performance, loss of trained manpower, etc. 
This means that the package negotiated is 
smaller due to alcoholism. 

After signing the contract with the Union, 
in many cases the Company increases the 
cost of its product, which is handed down to 
the consumer, In reality, instead of calling 
alcoholism an industrial hangover, we should 
say that alcoholism is an inflationary cost to 
this nation. 

In one way or another we're going to pay 
for alcoholism, It can be paid for in dollars 
and cents, or we can pay for it by working 
together in combating this dreaded illness. 

Industry speaks of their financial losses 
due through alcoholism; and labor speaks of 
their energies lost through grievance of dis- 
ciplinary cases, involving those suffering 
from alcoholism, At a meeting with griev- 
ance-men of a large local union, I made a 
statement that 60 percent of all disciplinary 
grievances were caused because of alcohol- 
ism, and I was told by the chairman of the 
grievance committee that I used a conserva- 
tive figure. I feel, personally, that the most 
important thing is not the dollars that in- 
dustry loses nor is it the energy labor ex- 
pends, but what is important is the man who 
is suffering from alcoholism. Alcoholism is a 
disease that may take his life; and not only 
does the alcoholic suffer, but those close to 
him, his family, his close friends, and his 
community. 

It is here where we must start to establish 
a better understanding so that jointly labor, 
management and community can sit down 
and establish a workable program that will 
not only help rehabilitate or habilitate those 
suffering from alcoholism, but will also be a 
stepping stone for better communications 
for all other community problems. 


The problem of alcoholism is multiplex; 
its eventual control demands a multilateral 
approach. To work with the alcoholic is to 
realize the complexity and variety of its 
causes, and, in too many cases, to experience 
the frustration that comes with the absence 
or inadequacy of community facilities and 
services, 

To admit that this major health problem 
is multiplex and its resolution depends on 
multi-dimensional treatment programs, is to 
underscore the necessity for joint labor- 
management programs, More than this, both 
labor and management must relate their 
efforts to the broader community. The work 
behavior and job performance of the prob- 
lem drinker is the immediate concern of 
labor and management, This is the starting 
point, but their concerns for the alcoholic 
employee will usually take them into the 
community. Both labor and management 
must_be concerned with availability, accessi- 
bility and the quality of community treat- 
ment facilities, services, and personnel, 

Looking back over the past decade we can 
view with feelings of deep satisfaction the 
enormous strides that have been made to see 
and treat alcoholism as a medical problem. 
A measure of that progress is this very series 
of Senate Sub-committee hearings. Twenty- 
five years ago the only relationship between 
government and alcoholism involved the 
police and the courts. 

However, despite these advancements, I 
would like to underscore that our biggest 
task in the area of employment is to reach 
and sensitize the spokesmen of both labor 
and management as to the problem and the 
fact that there are things they can do to- 
gether. There have been attempts to estab- 
lish programs for the rehabilitation, or ha- 
bilitation of the alcoholic by labor and in- 
dustry, and some of these programs are 
successful today. From our experience, the 
success of these alcoholism programs estab- 
lished in industry depends upon the per- 
sonalties involved. 

But it is also true that there are many 
more plants and firms without such pro- 
grams. We read about a few case histories in 
such magazines as Fortune or a report by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
believe that such enlightened policies on al- 
coholism are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. It would appear that the opposite is 
true. Our first job is to convince more firms 
to adopt forward-looking policies and pro- 
grams. The educational phase of our work is 
far from over. In fact, this must be a con- 
tinuing activity. 

Labor must stand united with manage- 
ment, and the community in establishing a 
joint program for the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcoholism. Without the total co- 
operation of all, I do not see how a success- 
ful program can be developed. 

The Labor-Management Committee of the 
National Council on Alcoholism, of which I 
am a member, has developed a Cooperative 
Labor-Management Approach to Employee 
Alcoholism Programs. This program was de- 
veloped for the pre-treatment phase of alco- 
holism instead of treatment itself. 

As we all know with adequate treatment 
facilities, then all that is needed is the mo- 
tivation of the alcoholic on problem drinkers 
to treatment, the pre-treatment that I re- 
ferred to in the N.C.A, program. 

We feel that Labor and Management can 
strive forward with the new N.C.A. program, 
since this program was developed with the 
coordination of both leaders of Labor and 
Management. 

We need to realize that all the pamphlets, 
guides and conferences cannot substitute for 
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our own motivation, observation, and ex- 
perience. There is still much to be learned 
about the work situation and alcoholism. 

If there is one aspect of the trade union 
movement which has survived several gen- 
erations of social, economic and political 
change in this country, it is the maxim that 
in unity there is strength. Many of our older 
members are not reluctant to use the term 
solidarity, and now many of our new and 
younger members have come to know the 
practical meaning of the word. And it is 
this which we have sought to apply to the 
acceptance of alcoholism as a disease by the 
medical and social service communities, 
with a positive extension of this assessment 
to our union concept that in numbers and 
in a bond of fraternity, difficult objectives 
become attainable. 

The alcoholic does not share the respect- 
ful regard for statistics and charts. which 
many of us do in our zeal to depersonalize 
the problem as it involves our various sec- 
tors of concern. He knows only that he is 
faced with a terrible, overpowering burden, 
and the worst of this may be the realiza- 
tion—however without foundation—that he 
is alone. And this we know may be the worst 
of all negative human experiences. More 
than others, he is in need of others. The 
alcoholic actively requires companionship, 
understanding and love of his fellow man. 
And it is this recognition by our union, and 
the tradition of fraternity which is involved 
in the trade union perspective which pro- 
vides a basis for a unique strength in this 
area; the knowledge of those affected by this 
disease that they are not alone. 


LULAC WEEK 
HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to introduce today a joint resolution 
which requests and authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to proclaim 
February 14-21, 1971, as “LULAC Week.” 

This resolution proposes recognition of 
the League of United Latin American 
Citizens; a nonprofit organization with 
two major goals. LULAC seeks to relate 
the full meaning of citizenship to all 
Americans of Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds, and also to assure to these citi- 
zens full access to the rights of American 
citizenship. 

The organization was founded Febru- 
ary 17, 1929, in south Texas, and in the 
past 42 years has developed councils in 19 
States, with important influence in the 
fields of education, civil rights, man- 
power training, and community action. It 
has enabled people of a proud heritage to 
make economic and social contributions 
to our Nation. Indeed, our country’s 
headstart program was largely adopted 
from a LULAC program in my State 
called The Little School of 400. In as- 
sociation with the American GI Forum, 
LULAC organized Jobs for Progress, Inc., 
an important and innovative manpower 
program. 

We in the Congress will do well to hon- 
or the proud past and the promising fu- 
ture of this organization. I am pleased 
that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas, LLOYD BENTSEN, is offering 
this same resolution in the other body. I 
urge prompt action so that the President 
may issue this proclamation. 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE ISSUE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are aware of a request for 
home rule for the occupants of Washing- 
ton, D.C., nerve center of the United 
States. Many are sympathetic because 
they have been conditioned to so believe 
by emotional propaganda. movements. 

The present promotion of home rule 
for the District of Columbia is generated 
by two basic forces—the right to vote, 
and local self-government. 

On the other hand, the only reason 
for the creation of, and therefore neces- 
sity for, a Federal City, Washington, 
D.C., was as a neutral, nonpolitical sanc- 
tuary as the seat of our Government 
where Federal representation from every 
State and of every political persuasion 
could meet in safety to legislate the laws 
of our Republic. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
aware of the threat to republican gov- 
ernment which existed in Philadelphia 
when the Continental Congress was sur- 
rounded and imperiled by a mob from 
which it was powerless to protect itself. 
The Constitution, therefore, provided for 
the creation of a Federal district, the 
District of Columbia, over which the 
Congress should have plenary and ex- 
clusive legislative power. This require- 
ment was simply to make us masters in 
our own house. The men who wrote our 
Constitution knew what they were doing. 
They had seen Congress, sitting where it 
did not rule, surrounded and besieged 
by a mob demanding back military pay. 

In the very same sentence our Con- 
stitution requires us to “exercise like 
authority over all forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings.” 

The framers of the Constitution rec- 
ognized that the Nation’s Capital be- 
longed in the same category as these 
other essential properties. It serves the 
people of the Nation, is supported and 
maintained by the people of the Nation, 
and must be controlled and governed by 
the people of the Nation. The District of 
Columbia never has been self-support- 
ing, it is not now able to pay its own 
way, and it never will be able to do so. 
It has no more entitlement in logic or 
in morality to “home rule” than do Fort 
Polk, Redstone Arsenal, the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard or the Chicago Post Office. 

Learning nothing from the failures of 
the radicals who made the same mis- 
takes a hundred years ago, we again ex- 
periment with “home rule.” 

Unfortunately, Congress in its wisdom 
never saw fit to proclaim the District a 
reservation granting residency as a priv- 
ilege limited solely to people in Gov- 
ernment and those having legitimate 
business with the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment or its facilities. 

Such shibboleths.as “home rule,” “de- 
mocracy,” and “government by the peo- 
ple” have caused us to forget this les- 
son and to relinquish step by step our 
responsibility and authority over the 
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Nation’s Capital to residents whose in- 
ability to operate a city of this size and 
complexity has made Washington an in- 
ternational laughing stock. 

We would not be surprised to find that 
the capitals of certain undeveloped or 
emerging nations were regarded as haz- 
ardous posts by civilized foreign service 
people. It is a little disturbing to find 
that our own Capital—the seat of gov- 
ernment of the foremost nation in the 
world—is regarded as a hazardous duty 
station by the personnel of many of the 
foreign embassies resident here. 

It is pointless to recite again the week- 
ly report of armed robberies, assault, and 
other crimes of violence which have oc- 
curred within the city. 

It is important for us to take note of 
the fact that the so-called government 
of the District of Columbia is obviously 
unable to do anything to reduce this 
shameful toll. 

The recent announcement of a slight 
crime drop in the District of Columbia 
is unimpressive and nonconvincing. 
There is no decrease in crime, but rather 
the victims of crime are not reporting 
the incidents. The victims have learned 
that reporting crime accomplishes no- 
thing but to compile statistics for the 
local authorities, while they in turn are 
intimidated and harassed, and the judi- 
cial establishment does not punish the 
offenders. 

No legislator can say that the District 
of Columbia is an independent, impartial 
community, nor a safe place to work in 
the interests of his constituents. Nor is 
the District any model city nor is it indi- 
cative of a cross-section of the Ameri- 
can society since it is overwhelmingly 
disproportionately out of racial balance. 

Washington, D.C., no longer qualifies 
as a neutral sanctuary for those about 
the business of our country. 

Therefore, the purpose for it being an 
open city, detached from a State, no 
longer exists. 

The pending issues of home rule and 
voting rights can easily be disposed of 
by retroceding that portion of Washing- 
ton, D.C., back to Maryland from whence 
it came. District of Columbia citizens 
will then be able to vote and as a city of 
Maryland will enjoy home rule just as 
exercised by the citizens of Maryland, 
Virginia, and any other State. 

I include my bill, H.R. 355, to retrocede 
a portion of the District of Columbia 
to the State of Maryland and also in- 
clude a newsclipping at this point: 

H.R. 355 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
that portion of the District of Columbia ceded 
to the United States by the State of Mary- 
land and not included within the Federal 
area described in section 3 of this Act, and 
all the rights and jurisdiction ceded to the 
United States by the State of Maryland in 
connection therewith, are hereby retroceded 
and relinquished to the State of Maryland 
effective as of the date of the acceptance 
thereof by the State of Maryland. 


Sec. 2. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to vest in the State of Maryland 
any property right in any real or personal 
property situated in that portion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia retroceded to the State of 
Maryland under the first section of this Act 
and held by the United States or by any per- 
son, except as such property may be trans- 
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ferred to the State of Maryland by the Unit- 
ed States or by such person, as the case 
may be. 

(b) The jurisdiction of the United States 
and of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the laws in effect in the District 
of Columbia as of the date of acceptance by 
the State of Maryland of the retrocession 
provided for by the first section of this Act, 
shall remain in full force and effect until the 
State of Maryland shall provide by law for 
the extension of its jurisdiction and judicial 
system over that portion of the District of 
Columbia retroceded to the State of Mary- 
land under the first section of his Act. 

(c) The United States shall retain juris- 
diction over the real and personal property 
held by it, and situated within that portion 
of the District of Columbia retroceded to the 
State of Maryland under the first section of 
this Act, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the United States exercises 
jurisdiction over property held by it situated 
within the various States. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Federal area referred to in 
the first section fo this Act is more particu- 
larly described as that portion of the District 
of Columbia situated within the boundary 
line described as follows: 

Beginning on the east side of Rock Creek 
where it meets the Potomac River and run- 
ning generally north and east to a point 
where P Street Northwest intersects Rock 
Creek; 

thence east on P Street Northwest to Flor- 
ida Avenue; 

thence following Florida Avenue to Fif- 
teenth Street Northeast; 

thence south of Fifteenth Street Northeast 
to C Street Northeast; 

thence east on C Street Northeast to the 
East Capitol Street Bridge; 

thence east on the East Capitol Street 
Bridge to the point where it intersects the 
middle of the Anacostia River channel; 

thence generally south and west down the 
midchannel of the Anacostia River to ‘hat 
point in the channel that is due south of 
Hains Point; 

thence due west to the present Virginia- 
District of Columbia boundary at the shore- 
line of Washington Nationa! Airport; 

thence generally north and east up the 
Potomac River along the Virginia-District of 
Columbia boundary to a point parallel to 
the northernmost projection of Theodore 
Roosevelt Island; 

thence east to the confluence of Rock Creek 
and the Potomac River. 

(b) Where the Federal area described in 
subsection (a) is bounded by streets such 
streets shall be under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal City and the Federal 
jurisdiction shall extend to the sidewalks 
of the distant side of the street. 

Sec. 4. Effective as of the date of the ac- 
ceptance by the State of Maryland of the 
Federal area retroceded to it under this Act, 
the State of Maryland shall be entitled to one 
Representative in addition to the number 
of Representatives to which it is otherwise 
entitled, until the taking effect of the next 
reapportionment, and such Representative 
shall be in addition to the membership of 
the House of Representatives, as now pre- 
scribed by law. Until otherwise provided by 
the State of Maryland, such additional Rep- 
resentative shall be elected from the Federal 
area retroceded under this Act. Such tem- 
porary increase in the membership shall not 
operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as prescribed in the Act of 
August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such 
temporary increase affect the basis of ap- 
portionment established by the Act of No- 
vember 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 U.S.C. 2a), 
for the Eighty-third Congress and each Con- 
gress thereafter. 
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[From the Washington Star, Jan. 28, 1971] 


D.C. POPULATION 71 PERCENT BLACK, 1970 
Census FIGURES SHOW 

The black population of the District rose 
from 54 to 71 percent between 1960 and 1970, 
according to prelimiary Census figures. 

In the suburbs, the black population rose 
by more than 80,000, from 6.4 to 7.9 percent. 

The rise is small compared to the over-all 
suburban population here, but more substan- 
tial than increases in other cities throughout 
the country. 

The. white population in the District 
dropped by 133,427 during the 1960s and grew 
by 709,287 in the suburbs. The suburban 
population growth in the decade was 9 to 1 
white. 

The over-all suburban population rose from 
705,670 in 1950 to 2,104,613 in 1970. The Dis- 
trict’s population dropped from 763,956 to 
756,510, but the number of black residents 
went from 411,737 to 537,712. 


THE SOVIET THREAT 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks, we have seen the passing of 
two great Americans, Congressman L. 
Mendel Rivers and Senator Richard Rus- 
sell. Here were two men who realized 
the importance of maintaining a strong 
national defense at a time when we are 
seeing our defense posture come under 
heavy attack. Let me hasten to say that 
I concur with many of my colleagues that 
wasteful Government spending, particu- 
larly in the Department of Defense, must 
stop. Under the Nixon administration, 
there have been some great strides made 
in this area, but at the same time some 
politicians, for reasons unknown, have 
sought to criticize necessary military pro- 
grams. Therefore, I wish to present the 
words of our late colleague, Mr. Rivers 
of South Carolina; who had the occa- 
sion to address this distinguished body 
on September 28 of last year regarding 
the Soviet threat. I believe it would be 
beneficial for all of us to seriously con- 
sider his remarks again: 

THE Soviet THREAT 

Mr. Speaker: Never before in the 30 years 
of my membership in this body have I 
stepped into the well of this House with 
greater concern for the future of this nation. 

The fears that I have are those that must 
be shared by every American regardless of 
his political or social philosophy or his eco- 
nomic status. 

All Americans have been given the blessed 
and priceless heritage of freedom—a freedom 
which I am convinced is in terrible jeopardy. 

My critics, who are legion, will attempt to 
dismiss what I say today by categorizing 
them as the shrill cries of a hawk who is 
suffering the agonies of reduced defense ex- 
penditures. 

If this occurs, I will have failed my pur- 
pose since I believe that these critics, who 
love America no less than I, will, if they 
assess my words carefully, find that we not 
only have a common concern, but a com- 
mon and frightening peril. 

The Congress is now engaged in a great 
and protracted debate over foreign policy 
and the defense budget. 
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Unfortunately, the debate in the other 
body has again distinguished itself by its 
indecisiveness and, regrettably, its apparent 
sense of hopelessness. Thank God that this 
body, despite its uninhibited free swinging 
debate, continues to be capable of making 
clear cut and courageous decisions when 
our nation’s security is at stake. 

My words today are therefore intended as 
much for the members of the other body 
as they are for you and, perhaps even more 
importantly, they are intended for the Ameri- 
can people. For in the last analysis, it is the 
American people who stand to lose every- 
thing if we fail to discharge our awesome 
responsibilities in respect to our national de- 
fense. 

Consideration of the defense budget, con- 
trary to what some would have us believe, is 
not a question of assigning relative priorities 
between defense and domestic programs. 

Decisions on the defense budget should be 
based on the simple question of national 
survival—and nothing more. 

The issue should be “what is required to 
survive?”; and not “how should we allocate 
the national budget between defense and 
domestic programs?” 

The final measure of our ability to survive 
as a nation in a hostile world will not be 
how well we have managed our domestic re- 
sources and domestic programs, but whether 
or not we have avoided and frustrated the 
forces of evil which would draw us into the 
crucible of war with the Soviet Union. 

If we fail in that endeavor, we will have 
failed in everything. 

It is this circumstance which demands that 
we maintain a level of strategic and conven- 
tional military capability that will ensure 
against any misunderstanding by the leaders 
in the Kremlin of our intentions to survive. 

Regrettably, the leaders in the Kremlin are 
now evidently unimpressed by both our mili- 
tary capability and our national determina- 
tion to survive. 

That our determination to survive is sus- 
pect requires no elaboration. The dissident 
voices in our nation who would destroy the 
very fabric of our society are being inter- 
preted by the leaders in the Kremlin as the 
voices of the American people. This fact 
together with our evident unwillingness to 
support a defense establishment geared to 
national survival has created a very danger- 
ous atmosphere in which the Soviet Union 
may be tempted into actions which can only 
ultimately result in a nuclear holocaust. 

Since the deterioration of our military ca- 
pability vis-a-vis the Soviet Union is no 
secret to the Kremlin, I believe it is high 
time that we tell the American people the 
facts of life. I plan on doing that today. 

First, since we all recognize the vital im- 
portance of being a maritime nation, and 
because of our dependence on the free use 
of the seas, let me tell you some sobering 
facts about Soviet naval strength. 

The Soviet Union is now one of the world’s 
two. leading sea powers—and possibly the 
leading power. When Admiral Gorshkov. as- 
sumed command of the Navy in 1956, it was 
largely a water-borne adjunct of the ground 
forces. Today. it is a well balanced modern 
force which is equally at home on the high 
Seas as it is in coastal waters. 

Soviet naval units now frequent waters 
which only a few years ago were considered 
the private preserve of Western nayal forces, 

It was only in 1964 that the Soviet Navy 
began continuous deployments in the Medi- 
terranean; now, since the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1967, a flotilla of nuclear submarines and 
missile-armed surface ships haye been con- 
tinuously operating there. 

This Mediterranean presence has at times 
attained a flotilla strength of 65 naval ves- 
sels, including submarines and support ships. 

As a consequence, today Soviet naval forces 
constitute a major political and military 
presence in the Mediterranean. 
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This naval presence has also been extended 
into the Indian Ocean, and the farthest 
Teaches of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Soviet submarines and warships equipped 
with missiles now operate off the coast of 
the United States, as well as the Caribbean 
and off the coast of Africa and Southeast 
Asia. 

The world-wide Soviet naval operation 
“Ocean” which was conducted during April 
of this year involved more than 200 ships 
and submarines, and was their announce- 
ment to the world that they have developed 
and intend to flex their naval muscle simul- 
taneously in the four corners of the world. 

The Soviet surface fleet now includes two 
helicopter carriers, about 24 cruisers, 35 
guided missile destroyers, 50 gun-armed de- 
stroyers, more than 100 destroyer escorts, 
and literally thousands of smaller ships, 
minesweepers, coastal escorts, support craft, 
and intelligence collectors. 

The greatest Soviet naval strength is in 
its submarine force—the largest ever created 
in the history of the world. The fleet pres- 
ently has approximately 350 submarines, 80 of 
which are nuclear-powered. 

The new Soviet Polaris-type submarine can 
fire 16 ballistic missiles to a range of at least 
1300 miles; at least 13 units of this class 
are already operational, and these units are 
being produced at the rate of 8 to 10 each 
year. They are testing a new submarine bal- 
listic missile estimated to have a range of 
3000 miles. This missile will probably be 
back fitted into the existing Soviet submarine 
fleet. 

At the present rate of construction, the 
Soviet fleet of these Y-class ballistic missile 
submarines will surpass the United States 
fleet of 41° Polaris submarines by 1973 or 
1974. 

In addition to the Y-class ballistic missile 
submarine, the Soviet navy has approximate- 
ly 40 older ballistic missile submarines which 
carry three launchers each. 

Nine of these submarines are nuclear- 
powered, and are probably targeted against 
European or Asian targets, whereas the more 
modern Y-class missile submarines are, for 
the most part, targeted against the United 
States. 

The Soviet navy also has about 65 sub- 
marines, 35 of which are nuclear powered, 
equipped with supersonic cruise missiles, 
some having ranges up to 400 miles. These 
submarines are designed to attack both naval 
and merchant ships. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has about 240 other submarines which 
are designed for torpedo attack mission 
against surface ships or other submarines, 
Twenty-two of these are nuclear-powered. 

In evaluating the Soviet submarine fleet, it 
must be remembered that the German sub- 
marine fleet which almost won the battle of 
the Atlantic, included only 57 diesel subma- 
rines in the early months of World War I. 

The Soviet nuclear submarine construction 
capability now is about 20 units a year based 
on working one work shift a day; by working 
3 shifts a day they have the ability to pro- 
duce 35 nuclear submarines a year. Today 
they are building at a rate of from 10 to 14 
per year. One Soviet yard alone has several 
times the area and facilities of all the United 
States submarine yards combined. 

The Soviet Union is expanding its produc- 
tion of Y-class nuclear-powered ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, and I estimate that approx- 
imately 50 units of this new missile class 
will have been completed by as early as mid- 
1974. 

By contrast to Soviet submarine strength, 
the United States today has only 147 opera- 
tional submarines of which 88 are nuclear- 
powered, and of which only 47 are configured 
as submarines primarily designed to combat 
the Soviet submarine threat. The other 41 
nuclears are our Polaris missile firing sub- 
marines. 
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Despite the 47 United States nuclear at- 
tack submarines designed and available to 
combat the Soviet submarine threat, the 
latest Soviet nuclear submarines have a sub- 
merged speed which is significantly higher 
than anything we previously contemplated or 
expected. 

It is this chilling fact that has compelled 
the Committee on Armed Services to insist 
that we go forward immediately on the con- 
struction of the new nuclear-powered 688- 
class submarine which we hope will be able 
to cope with this significant and deadly So- 
viet capability. However, regardless of how 
rapidly we proceed on the construction of this 
new class of submarines, it will be years be- 
fore they become operational in significant 
numbers, and in the meantime Soviet tech- 
nology will undoubtedly strive to maximize 
this almost unbridgeable gap in our defen- 
sive response to this Soviet submarine threat. 

This existing and ever-widening gap in 
our defensive capability to meet the Soviet 
submarine threat is simply a current refiec- 
tion of the past unwillingness of defense 
budgeteers to provide for a modern Navy. 

Practically every surface ship in the Soviet 
fleet has the Styx missile. Now for you who 
don't know what the Styx missile is, let me 
tell you a few shocking facts, This is a short- 
Tange missile which travels at approximately 
sonic speed and can be carried on almost 
the smallest type of naval craft. It has tre- 
mendous reliability and, most unfortu- 
nately, we have little in the way of a reliable 
defense against this type of missile attack. 

These surface-to-surface missiles enable 
Small torpedo boats to duel with cruisers 
and large combatant surface vessels by out- 
ranging the conventional naval artillery on 
these ships. 

Unfortunately, we again do not have a 
missile of this capability in our own opera- 
tional inventory. 

The surface naval vessels of the United 
States are, as compared to the Soviet Union, 
if anything, in worse condition than those 
of the undersea fleet. No purpose would be 
served in attempting to detail these defi- 
ciencies except to point out that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States recently 
submitted a secret report to the President 
of the United States and the Congress on 
the impaired combat readiness of the Navy's 
Atlantic and Sixth Fleets. 

In that report, the Comptroller General 
in commenting on the readiness of these 
naval vessels stated, and I quote: 

“Approximately 80% of the major ships 
in the Atlantic Fleet are over ten years old, 
and 50% are over 20 years. In April 1969, the 
average age of the ships of the Sixth Fleet 
was 18.3 years.” 

The Comptroller General, in commenting 
on the relationship of the age of our naval 
vessels and their inability to maintain com- 
bat readiness pointed out that “prior to 1964 
engineering casualties” represented approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the circumstances 
which required immobilizing a ship, but be- 
cause of the advancing age of the vessels 
“in 1964 the engineering casualties began 
to increase, and by the end of 1968, they ac- 
counted for about 50% of the total cas- 
ualties.” 

The Comptroller General went on to say 
that “this trend was evidence of the fact 
that the ship’s platforms and associated pro- 
pulsion systems were being affected by ex- 
cessive age, plus a lack of parts for equip- 
ment, which in some instances, was no longer 


_ being manufactured.” 


The sum total of the General Accounting 
Office’s secret report is that under current 
conditions fleet readiness for sustained war- 
time operations is, “at best, marginal due 
to the lack of qualified personnel, poor logis- 
tical support and the need for modern ships. 
The fleets are capable of handling a contin- 
gency but are only marginally capable of 
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maintaining a high level of sustained opera- 
tions.” 

Without revealing information which 
would give aid and comfort to the Soviet 
Union, I also feel compelled to tell this 
House that not very long ago I was told 
that the combat condition of our cruisers 
and destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet was so 
bad, both from a materiel breakdown and 
personnel shortage viewpoint, that more than 
half of them were in a condition that would 
have seriously affected their combat cap- 
ability. As a matter of fact, some of these 
ships could not have engaged in any kind 
of naval confrontation, 

I cannot over-emphasize the seriousness of 
this situation. Yet, I know that there are 
people in the Congress of the United States 
who will say “so what?” I can only warn 
the Members of this House that we are on 
the brink of disaster and I have never before 
been so concerned in all the years I have 
served in the Congress of the United States. 

We must therefore acknowledge the fact 
that our naval vessels are today simply not 
capable of discharging their war-time mis- 
sion requirements if called upon to do so. 

I believe these facts are as close to proof 
positive as I can make available to the Ameri- 
can people that if we are not already a sec- 
ond-rate naval power, we are perilously close 
to becoming so. 

I needn’t emphasize that in a war with the 
Soviet Union there will be little solace in 
being in second place. 

As sure as I stand before this House, there 
will be a confrontation in the Mediterranean 
between the Soviets and ourselves. They will 
create the incident to suit their convenience. 
And how will we respond? At the rate we are 
going now, considering the condition of the 
Sixth Fleet, in fact the entire Atlantic Fleet 
and the tremendous strides made by the 
Soviet naval forces, we would be forced to 
back down. Why do I say this? What did we 
do recently when a Russian trawler came 
within 200 yards of the nuclear submarine 
James Madison, off Cape Kennedy? We 
postponed the test launching of a Poseidon 
missie—and this in our own backyard! 
Moreover, when we finally made the test 
launch of the Poseidon missile, the Rus- 
sians literally moved into the test area and 
attempted to preempt our recovery of im- 
portant fragments of the missile launch. 

For years the Navy, in particular, has been 
accused of reporting Soviet submarines off 
our coasts just about the time the Defense 
Appropriation bill is debated on the Floor. 
While these sightings have invariably turned 
out to be accurate, nevertheless those who 
oppose appropriations for the Navy always 
found it convenient to ridicule these Intelli- 
gence reports which coincided with the con- 
sideration of appropriations for the Navy. 

So now I would like to say to the doubting 
Thomases, if there are any remaining in the 
House, that if you would care to see for your- 
self a Soviet Task Force in the Caribbean, all 
you have to do is fly around the Caribbean 
area and you will see a Kresta-class guided 
missile light cruiser, with surface-to-surface 
and surface-to-air missiles; a Kanin-class 
guided missile destroyer, with surface-to-air 
missiles; a Soviet tanker and a Soviet sub- 
marine tender. I need not tell you that a sub- 
marine tender tends submarines. There are 
three other Soviet. surface vessels in the 
Caribbean area: an LST; a salvage ship and a 
rescue ocean tug. 

For those of you who have scoffed at the 
constant warnings that have been issued by 
the House Committee on Armed Services with 
respect to the rise of Soviet sea power, let me 
remind you that the Soviets deployed com- 
batant ships to the Caribbean area in July 
and August of 1969, and again in May of this 
year. 

In 1969, the Soviet Task Force consisted of 
three guided missile ships (a cruiser, a frig- 
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ate, and a destroyer); two attack submarines, 
one nuclear powered attack submarine; a 
submarine tender, and two tankers, 

In May of this year, the Soviets deployed a 
guided missile light cruiser, a guided missile 
destroyer, two attack submarines, a nuclear 
powered cruise missile, a submarine tender 
and a merchant tanker. 

All of these ships have conducted opera- 
tions in the Caribbean area. 

The deliberate and calculated offensive 
plans of the Soviet Union are now becoming 
crystal clear with the release of information 
by the Administration of evidence of new 
Soviet activity in Cuba. I have no doubt that 
the Soviets are now building a missile- 
launching nuclear submarine naval base in 
Cuba. 

We, as a nation and a free people, can not 
ignore or accept this latest military action of 
the Soviet Union. 

On October 23, 1962, President Kennedy 
issued a proclamation which reasserted the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine as it ap- 
plied to the Western Hemisphere and the in- 
troduction of nuclear weapons by a foreign 
power. 

At that time, President Kennedy delivered 
an ultimatum to the Soviet Union to remove 
their nuclear offensive weapons capability 
from Cuba, or in the alternative such weap- 
ons would be removed forcibly by our mill- 
tary forces. 

Regrettably, we are once again confronted 
with a crisis of the same gravity despite the 
waffied rhetoric which we may hear on the 
subject. 

We can not live with this new Soviet threat 
at our very doorstep. 

We can not permit the cities of the eastern 
seaboard to become hostages of the Soviet 
Union, 

We. must take every diplomatic, and if 
necessary military, step to excise this cancer 
from the body of the Western Hemisphere. 

We must do it quickly and decisively if we 
are to maintain some shred of credibility as 
a world power—and the American people are 
willing to accept any action to accomplish 
this end. 

You are eye-witnesses to the rise of Soviet 
sea power which is inexorably pushing us 
out of the Mediterranean; is firmly en- 
trenched in the Indian Ocean; and is now 
established in the Caribbean. 

And yet there may still be some among you 
who would deny additional funds to rebuild 
our Navy, which is fast becoming a second- 
rate naval power. The Soviets learned their 
lesson from the blockade that we threw 
around Cuba, Why is it that they have 
learned their lesson so well while our mem- 
orles remain so short? 

Mark my words well—one of these fine 
mornings we are going to be told by the Rus- 
sians, in the most unmistakable terms, to 
get out of the Mediterranean, 

In 1962 we had the power and the Soviet 
Union knew it, to reject such a challenge— 
I can tell you that today we don't have that 
superiority—the Soviets know it—and it’s 
high time the American people know this 
bitter fact of life, and start worrying about 
its implications. 

Do not be misled into believing we can 
make up for this frightening loss of naval 
superiority by relying upon a superior strate- 
gic nuclear capability, vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, Since 1965 the. Soviet Union has en- 
gaged in a major effort to change the balance 
of power in this area of military capability. 
In that period it has more than tripled its 
inventory of strategic offensive nuclear 
weapon launchers from about 500 to 1700, 
including some 200 nuclear heavy bombers 
in both. 

In the same period, the United States has 
made no increase in its established level of 
1710 strategic nuclear missile launchers, and 
has reduced its heavy bomber strength from 
780 to less than 600. 
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In 1965, the Soviets had none of the mon- 
ster SS-9 missiles operational. Today, the 
USSR has more than 200 SS—9s operational, 
with an ultimate total of approximately 300 
when current construction effort is com- 
pleted. 

Although the 300 SS—9s will represent con- 
siderably less than half of the total inven- 
tory of the Soviet land-based ICBMs, this 
portion of the Soviet ICBM inventory will 
alone be capable of delivering a megatonnage 
in nuclear weaponry which exceeds the com- 
bined total nuclear weapon megatonnage 
delivery capability of all of our existing stra- 
tegic delivery systems, including not only 
our ICBM force, but our Polaris force, as 
well as our heavy bomber force. Certainly this 
fact alone ought to raise serious questions 
concerning the alleged “defensive” posture of 
the Soviet Union. 

We have no counterpart for this huge 
Soviet nuclear weapon delivery system. 

A few weeks ago an article appeared in a 
prominent weekly news magazine in which 
the writer dismissed U.S. concern over the 
SS-9 missile by saying that “comparison of 
the Soviet SS-9 and the U.S. Minuteman is 
misleading; they are different weapons sys- 
tems designed for different purposes .. .”. 
The clear inference which the writer attempt- 
ed to establish was that the Soviet SS-9 
would only be used by the Soviets as a de- 
fensive missile against our Minuteman strike 
capability; whereas our Minuteman is de- 
signed to attack cities, and consequently this 
tremendous difference in the megatonnage of 
the two weapons really was unimportant. 

It is this type of wishful thinking with 
which some of our so-called “civilian mili- 
tary experts” in the news media confuse the 
American public. The fundamental fact re- 
mains that the Russian options on utiliza- 
tion of their nuclear capability has been im- 
measurably increased by the addition of the 
SS-9 to their operational inventory. The real 
and deadly threat to United States security 
therefore remains regardless of how we may 
temporize or sugar coat this simple but un- 
palatable fact. 

In 1965 neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States had a depressed trajectory 
ICBM or a fractional orbital bombardment 
system (FOBS), Today, the Soviet Union has 
tested both, and could very well have opera- 
tional versions of these weapons systems al- 
ready deployed. Both of these developments 
have far-reaching implications on our de- 
fense capability. 

Unfortunately, we have nothing like these, 
and to the best of my knowledge, none on 
our drawing boards, 

Today the Soviets can launch over 200 bal- 
listic missiles from their nuclear-powered 
submarines. Two years from now 400 to 500 
of these Polaris-type missile launchers are 
expected to be operational, and by early 1974, 
this Soviet submarine-launched ballistic 
missile force will inevitably exceed the con- 
stant.U.S. force we now have of 656 Polaris 
launchers, Further, most of our major cities 
are close to our coasts within short range 
of their potential submarine stations. Thus 
they can launch their attacks with little time 
for us to react before being hit. 

Up to the present time, the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans have served to protect us from 
foreign attack. Today these very same oceans 
afford the Russians a ready means of surrep- 
titiously bringing their missile launching 
submarines close to our cities from whence 
they can launch a deadly attack. 

Our tactical air capability, when compared 
to the Soviet capability, also raises serious 
questions as to our ability to cope with the 
Soviet Union in a conventional confronta- 
tion. For example, since 1954 the Soviets have 
designed and produced 18 new types of fight- 
er planes—13 of these models we have actu- 
ally photographed in flight. In the same time 
frame, the United States has not produced a 
single new air superiority fighter, and actu- 
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ally we have not had one on order until this 
year. 

Now, after an unforgiveable delay, we have 
two fighters underway—the F-14 and the F- 
15, but they will not be a part of our inven- 
tory for several years. 

We have dilly-dallied for years until the 
Soviets now have an air superiority capabil- 
ity which we will be hard pressed to match. 
Yet, there are those in and out of Congress 
who would stop the production of our F- 
14s and F-15s. 

The Soviet Union has at least three VSTOL 
fighter aircraft that have flown successfully. 
These are aircraft with a vertical and short 
takeoff capability. We are just now in the 
process of acquiring some Harriers which 
will give us this VSTOL capability. The Har- 
rier is the only operational aircraft of its 
type in the free world. 

Yet, there are those who would create 
roadblocks for the purchase of these air- 
craft, one group opposing their procure- 
ment on the theory that it is a British air- 
craft, and the other opposed on the grounds 
that it will be manufactured in the United 
States at a higher price than it could be 
purchased from the British. Obviously, we 
can’t please everyone. 

And yet, procurement of this aircraft is 
essential if we are going to revolutionize 
naval air operations in the years ahead. 

There are only two areas in our whole na- 
tional security program in which we may 
have a superiority as yet unchallenged. We 
are the only nation that is building attack 
aircraft carriers. So the argument is made 
that since the Soviets do not have carriers 
we should not build any more or we should 
lay up those that we have. 

To some, it is a crime for the United States 
to be ahead of the Soviets in any area. 

Then, there is the Multiple Independently 
Targeted Re-entry Vehicle (MIRV). We are 
now deploying the MIRV and in this area 
we appear to be ahead of the Soviets. For 
this very reason, there are those who would 
eliminate any further deployment of MIRVS 
and even remove those already deployed. The 
rationale is that this would appease the 
Soviets and would lead them to the conclu- 
sion that we have no aggressive plans. 

And while this type of specious reasoning 
is being propagandized throughout the 
United States, the Soviets continue to in- 
crease their deployment of the most power- 
ful ICBM ever constructed, the SS-9. 

I say to this House that the future of this 
nation hangs by a thread. 

We are in a far more serious situation than 
many would have you believe. Our way of 
life is not only being challenged from with- 
in, it is being very definitely threatened from 
without. 

Yet sincere, conscientious people of good 
will will look you straight in the eye and 
say, “We must solve all of our domestic 
problems with the money we are using for 
national defense because we are really not 
threatened from without, or the threat from 
without is far less serious than the threat 
from within.” 

Scoff if you will; laugh if you wish, but 
it is your children and grandchildren who 
will pay the penalty for your timidity or your 
naivete! 

You may well ask “Why, with a defense 
budget in recent years which has exceeded 
$70-billion do we find ourselves in this po- 
sition with the Soviet Union?” The answer, 
very simply stated, is that the Soviet Union 
is spending relatively more on its military ef- 
fort than are we. 

Let me give you some of the facts: 

In 1955 defense-related research and de- 
velopment effort in the United States wai 
$3-billion: within the USSR it was $2-billion. 

In 1960, the U.S. spent $7-billion; the 
USSR spent $5-billion. 

In 1965, the U.S. spent $13-billion; the 
USSR $10-billion. 
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In 1968, the U.S. spent $14-billion; the 
USSR $14-billion,. 

In 1969, the U.S. spent $14-billion; the 
USSR $15-billion. 

In 1970, the U.S. will have spent $13 to 
$14-billion, while the USSR will have spent 
$16 to $17-billion. 

These figures in the R&D area alone re- 
flect Soviet determination to match and pass 
the United States in the incorporation of 
advanced technology into military hardware. 

Despite the increased effort expended by 
the Soviet Union in defense related R&D, 
there has been no corresponding reduction in 
the resources the Soviet Union has allocated 
towards the R&D effort in the civil industrial 
base. 

Thus, contrary to the effort in the United 
States of reducing the Defense Department's 
R&D effort and allocating it to civilian agen- 
cies, the Soviet Union continues to fund 
both efforts at progressively increasing levels. 

The significance of the greater R&D effort 
being made in the Soviet Union is that tech- 
nological advances developed by this greater 
R&D effort will only be evident 4, 5, and 
10 years from now, but at a time when we 
will be incapable of catching up to match 
these technological improvements and ad- 
vancements. 

Stated another way, if we permit the So- 
viet Union to create hardware which will ne- 
gate our existing technological capability 
in offensive and defensive weapons, the So- 
viets will so exceed us in power as to pre- 
empt any possible influence we may in the 
future hope to exert among the family of 
nations. 

The deterioration in our military capabil- 
ity as contrasted to that of the Soviet Union 
has resulted from a combination of the Viet- 
nam war, inflation, and the pressures of new 
and increased costs of our domestic pro- 
grams. 

In order to place this matter in better 
perspective, let me provide you with a few 
facts on this matter: 

Since FY 1968 the Department of Defense 
has attempted to combat inflationary forces 
with DOD reductions, totaling $17.3 billion 
in constant dollars. 

In this same period, a reordering of na- 
tional priorities has resulted in a re-alloca- 
tion of federal resources from defense to 
other programs in amounts greater than the 
DoD reductions. 

The FY 1971 defense program in constant 
dollars is only $5 billion above the pre-war 
FY 1964 level. Yet, the incremental cost of 
the war in FY 1971 is undoubtedly more 
than double the $5-billion budget increase. 
Thus, what has occurred is that the dif- 
ference in funding of the Vietnam War has 
been accomplished by deferring weapons 
modernization, plant maintenance, and by 
reductions in operational readiness. 

The impact on these factors is actually 
greater than these figures indicate since with 
inflation and a combination of pay and price 
increases, personne! costs have increased tre- 
mendously, wiping out even the most inten- 
sive economies achieved by the Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

For example, in 1965 with a military man- 
power level at 2.6 million, military pay cost 
$13.9-billion. 

Under today’s higher costs and with pro- 
jected pay increases, if we had 2.6 million 
men in FY 1971 and we now have in excess 
of 3 million, the personnel costs for FY 1971 
would be approximately $29-billion. Thus, 
personnel costs alone will have more than 
doubled since 1965, without regard to man- 
power levels. This gives one an idea of how 
severely manpower costs and the effort to 
reduce defense costs have detracted from our 
ability to maintain a modern technologi- 
cally advanced military capability. 
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Let me hasten to add that these military 
pay increases which have been and will 
continue to be provided by the Congress are 
absolutely necessary, Moreover, additional 
compensation increases will, in the future, 
be necessary if we hope to reduce reliance 
on the draft, or keep any semblance of a 
career force which is absolutely essential 
as our weapons systems become more and 
more complex. 

In terms of gross national product, our 
defense budget has gone from 9.7% in 1968 
to 7% in 1971, while at the same time the 
domestic parts of our national budget have 
increased their share of the gross national 
product from 12.8% to well over 13.4% in 
the same time-frame. 

The 7% portion of the gross national 
product which is allocated to our national 
defense represents the smallest allocation 
of our gross national product to national 
defense purposes in 20 years. Surely no 
American would argue that we can put a 
price tag on the lives of our people. I'd 
rather be alive at 10% than dead at 7. 

Now let me summarize for a moment. I 
have outlined to you that our former 5 to 
1 margin in nuclear strategic weapons has 
in a few short years vanished. The Soviet 
Union now has a nuclear strategic weapon 
capability in excess of ours, and this supe- 
riority will continue to increase if we do not 
take dramatic action to stem the tide. We 
can no longer look upon our threat of 
nuclear war as a satisfactory deterrent to 
aggression with conventional arms, as we 
could in the two decades past. From here 
on if we threaten nuclear war in response 
to aggression, we risk our own destruc- 
tion. 

Moreover, I pointed out that the Soviet 
Union has within a few short years negated 
our naval superiority. This same accomp- 
lishment is evident in other areas of con- 
ventional warfare, including our ground and 
air capabilities. 

As a matter of fact, while Congress is still 
debating the necessity for building an ad- 
vanced manned strategic bomber, the B-1, 
we now know that the Soviet Union has al- 
ready built such an aircraft, and it should 
be coming into their operational inventory 
at least 3 to 4 years before we can hope to 
have our B—1 operational. 

The circumstances of the B-1 bomber de- 
bate in this country illustrate the reasons 
why we seem hell-bent on national suicide. 
While we debate the question of maintain- 
ing our military capability, the Soviet Union 
quietly but openly forges ahead. 

It may be that the gap which has now been 
created in our defense capability can never 
be bridged. The Soviets have the bit in their 
teeth, and make no mistake about it, are both 
capable and determined to maintain this 
newly-developed superiority. 

Perhaps I can best put into perspective'the 
determined accelerated effort being made by 
the Soviet Union to eclipse the United States 
in strategic capability, both offensive and de- 
fensive, by giving you a concrete measure of 
this effort. 

In calendar year 1969, the United States 
spent a total of $7.5-billion on strategic of- 
fensive and defensive weaponry. During that 
same period, the Soviet Union expended ap- 
proximately $13-billion for the same effort. 
Thus, it is evident that the Soviet Union ina 
single calendar year has spent approxi- 
mately $5.5-billion more for increased stra- 
tegic capability than did the United States: 

I recognize that a $5.5-billion added effort 
is somewhat difficult for laymen to compre- 
hend. However, since the cost of a single 
Minuteman missile is approximately $4.8- 
million, the added Soviet effort is roughly 
equivalent to the procurement of a thousand 
Minuteman missiles. 

All of this in one calendar year! 

Can anyone consider this anything but an 
obvious effort to give the Soviet Union an 
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insurmountable advantage in strategic weap- 
onry over the United States before the con- 
clusion of the SALT talks? 

As a matter of fact, this circumstance alone 
illustrates the cold and calculating master 
plan of the Soviet Union, who in entering the 
SALT negotiations hope to freeze the United 
States in an inferior position in strategic 
weaponry. 

I pray to God that the American people, 
and the Congress in particular, will soon 
awaken to these realities and recognize that 
the question confronting us is no longer one 
involving the relative allocation of priorities 
in spending between defense and domestic 
programs, but rather the fundamental ques- 
tion of national survival. 

We can not as a nation afford to spend one 
penny less on national defense than that 
amount which is required to ensure that you 
and I, and our children, can convince the So- 
viets they dare not pull the trigger when a 
Soviet gun is placed against our heads. 

The issue therefore is very simply how 
much money must we spend to insure our 
survival—since if we fail to demonstrate to 
the Soviet Union our determination to sur- 
vive—the amount of money we spend for 
domestic programs will become merely an 
academic exercise, 

I plead, and I beg you, my colleagues who 
collectively have.the responsibility of the 
security of our nation in your hands, to 
ponder these facts which I have brought to 
you today. They are proof positive that we 
are in serious trouble. Unpleasant as these 
facts may be, you can not ignore them, for 
if you do, you are failing not only your con- 
stituency but also all the peoples of the 
world who, in the final analysis, look upon 
the United States as the fountainhead and 
guardian of the highest aspiration of gen- 
uine freedom in this chaotic world. 

These are the facts that confront our Presi- 
dent, our Congress, and our defense planners. 

These are the facts which reflect the pro- 
phetic wisdom of an observation once made 
by a gentleman by the name of Mr. Richard 
M. Nixon, when he said: 

“If present trends continue, the United 
States, a very few years hence, will find itself 
clearly in second position—with the Soviet 
Union undisputably the greatest military 
power on earth.” 

Im afraid that that day has already 
arrived. 


MONROE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as the un- 
employment situation deteriorates many 
Government officials are searching for 
ways to channel unproductive members 
of the work force into meaningful, well- 
paying jobs. The Federal Government 
has been called upon to spend millions 
of dollars to retrain large numbers of 
Americans. However, across this Nation 
nany private enterprises are already at 
work attacking the problem of job re- 
training. These institutes are perform- 
ing an essential service to the commu- 
nity and their efforts will complement 
any emerging Federal programs. 

The Monroe Business Institute, lo- 
cated in the Bronx is an excellent exam- 
ple of these fine educational institutions. 
Established in 1933, Monroe has three 
schools in the Bronx. They are accredited 
by the New York State Department of 
Education and by the accrediting com- 
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mission, which is recognized by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The school offers training in all 
phases of business including IBM key- 
punching, computer programing, NCR 
accounting, electric typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, accounting, and all related sub- 
jects. These are all good-paying fields 
and honorable professions. 

They work with several Federal and 
State training programs including man- 
power training, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, veterans’ programs, and the work 
incentive plan. 

Additionally, Monroe has had out- 
standing success in training disadvan- 
taged students. They combine basic Eng- 
lish, spelling, and math training in all 
their programs where good placement 
depends on satisfactory use of these 
skills. 

The school has also been invited by 
three Presidents to attend the Confer- 
ence on the Employmens of the Handi- 
capped in recognition of Monroe’s out- 
standing work in the training and place- 
ment of the handicapped. 

Their emphasis on close personal su- 
pervision and concern with the success 
of each student has produced the kind 
of results that any program, whether 
public or private, would be proud of. 
Hopefully, Federal job training experts 
will take cognizance of the work being 
done by the private sector in this area 
and profit from the fine programs of- 
fered by such schools as the Monroe 
Business Institute. 


POSITION OF ASSOCIATION OF THE 
US. ARMY ON EXTENSION OF SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE LEGISLATION 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services will begin hearings on the ex- 
tension of the Military Selective Service 
Act. 

In connection with the extension of 
this act, the Association of the U.S, Army 
has issued a position paper stating its 
views on draft extension, the all-volun- 
teer army, zero draft, and pay increases. 

Mr. President, the views of AUSA are 
well stated and worthy of the attention 
of Congress and the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the position paper be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the position 
paper was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE SERVICE LEGISLATION 

The Association of the United States Army 
is firmly convinced that the defense of the 
United States requires that a substantial por- 
tion of the young men of the country must 
serve, at some time, in the Armed Forces. We 
feel further that it is unlikely that the man- 
power requirements of the Armed Services 
can be met, at least for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, entirely by voluntary enlistments. We 
therefore reiterate the position we took in our 
1970 resolution that Selective Service legis- 
lation must be extended until such time as 
actual experience has proven that qualified 
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personnel in sufficient numbers, properly dis- 
tributed within the services, including the 
National Guard and Army Reserve, can be 
proyided without the motivation of Selective 
Service, 

We strongly support every effort to make 
military service so attractive that the need 
to draft anyone can one day be eliminated. 
Yet the effort to reach an all-volunteer force 
has a long way to go. Until that goal is 
reached we feel it is essential that a viable, 
fully operational Selective Service System 
remain in force. The national safety requires 
it. 

In taking such a firm position in support of 
Selective Service extension, AUSA is mindful 
of the very active efforts under way to greatly 
enhance the challenge and attractiveness of 
military service. We support these efforts. 

However, thus far the total efforts in this 
direction have been those undertaken by the 
services themselves, a bootstrap operation if 
you will. The Army has recognized that there 
are a number of actions which should be 
undertaken which involve little cost and do 
not require substantial reprogramming or 
new money. Many long standing customs and 
practices have a high irritant quotient with 
no corresponding usefulness in the modern 
Army. These should be and many are being 
eliminated. Such actions contribute to 
making everyday life in a military more 
worthwhile and attractive. 

The Army should and is making a greater 
effort to increase the professionalism in the 
military. The young people who look at the 
military as a possible career should see clearly 
more challenge and responsibility than has 
been visible in the past, Today’s young leader 
requires a sense of dedication, adaptability, 
and sentitiveness to the needs of his men even 
greater than was needed in the past. It will 
take a professionally rewarding organization 
to attract the type of young leader the Army 
needs. 

With all of the changes and experiments 
which the Army has undertaken, there are 
other key ingredients, over which the Army 
can exercise only minimal control, that will 
be needed in any plan to reach a zero draft. 
Among other things these involve public atti- 
tudes about the military and the consistent 
appropriation by Congress of the additional 
money which will be necessary to get at the 
root problems of declining service attrac- 
tiveness. 

Increased pay (including expanded pro-pay 
for the combat arms), improved housing, 
medical and dental service, insurance, equit- 
able retirement benefits, modern equipments, 
and relief from menial non-military tasks, 
are some of the items that will require sub- 
stantial appropriation if they are to make 
military service competitive with civilian life 
for the high-type young people our Services 
require. For example, it is estimated that 
civilianizing kitchen police would cost about 
$115 million a year. To give our soldiers in- 
creased privacy in their barracks is estimated 
to cost at least $50 million. Young people 
do not contend with these irritations in 
civilian pursuits. 

One of the reasons we feel so strongly about 
the extension of Selective Service is our ap- 
prehension that it will take a considerable 
period of time before appropriations of the 
size required will be passed by the Congress. 
While there is a great reservoir of esteem 
and good will for the Services in Congress, 
there are in its membership many vocal anti- 
militarists. There is also amongst those in 
Congress who are friendly to the military 
Services, an openly expressed cynicism or 
doubt about the efficacy or practicability of 
an All-Volunteer Force. In this climate our 
visualization of a gradual, long-term effort 
to reach the goal of zero draft seems to be 
realistic. 

There is another basic problem which can- 
not be solved by the Services alone, and that 
is the attitude of many Americans, par- 
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ticularly the young, toward military Service. 
Public esteem for our Armed Services has 
reached a low ebb. Hopefully, some of the 
program now underway in the Services will 
improve matters. Probably the further wind- 
down of the war in Vietnam will moderate 
some of the virulence which has been so un- 
justly directed at the military, But others 
outside the Services are going to have to 
help, 

We urge that the Commander-in-Chief 
take a more active role using the full ma- 
chinery of his administration to enhance the 
prestige of the Services. Congress can, of 
course, do a great deal not only through their 
appropriations, but by more actively and 
publicly refuting the garrulous minority who 
feel that there is political capital.to be made 
by vilifying the military who cannot fight 
back. Leaders in business and industry can 
take a more active, positive and public pos- 
ture in support of the military. 

But most of all, many members of the re- 
ligious and academic communities have the 
greatest responsibility to make restitution 
for the damage which they have done to the 
dedicated individuals who through their 
military Service have shouldered the burdens 
of executing our national policy while they 
had no voice in its direction. The anti-mili- 
tary activities of large numbers among the 
religious and academic communities have 
been a national scandal and have seriously 
demeaned their own institutions as well as 
doing graye injustice to those who serve their 
country as good citizens. We cannot have the 
All-Volunteer Force they profess to desire so 
passionately if they at the same time do all 
they can to discredit and vilify those who 
wear the uniform. 

If those who so ardently oppose Selective 
Service will channel a portion of their ener- 
gies toward making military Service more 
prestigious and attractive, the day may come 
when the draft will no longer be needed. 
Until then, we Americans can't have it both 
ways. We can't insist that Selective Service 
must be abolished and fail to support those 
measures needed to create a Modern Volun- 
teer Army. American colleges can't protest 
their love of freedom and permit a radical 
minority on campus to deprive others of the 
freedom to choose a military profession 
through ROTC. And American citizens, for 
whose security the military serves, cannot 
fail to insist that military personnel be treat- 
ed with decency, dignity and respect through 
out our society. 

Involuntary military service has never 
been popular since its instigation in 1792. 
However, without it our country would have 
been lost. Much is being done to make mili- 
tary service less onerous, but such involun- 
tary service through a viable, operative Selec- 
tive Service System will be required until we 
have proven that we can maintain quality 
Armed Forces of sufficient size to meet our 
National Security requirements without it. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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CONGRESS IS NO LONGER A 
RUBBERSTAMP 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress is no longer a rubberstamp. In 
the last 10 years alone I have noted a 
growing unwillingness in this body to 
accept passively the recommendations of 
the executive branch. No proposal, re- 
gardless of how innocent it may seem, is 
taken for granted, and all are subjected 
to the most intense congressional scru- 
tiny. 

This is, I believe, an important ad- 
vance, but it is not without its draw- 
backs. Such close scrutiny takes time; 
hour upon hour of the day must be de- 
voted to hearings and debates. As a re- 
sult, most of the appropriations that 
should have been enacted by July 1 are 
delayed until the close of the session—6 
months later. During the past four Con- 
gresses, for example, only eight of 102 
regular appropriations bills have become 
law before the beginning of the fiscal 
year, During the 91st Congress not one 
regular appropriations bill was enacted 
before the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1969, and July 1, 1970. 

This is an important problem. It dis- 
rupts not only the Federal budget, but 
the planning and budgets of State and 
local jurisdictions as well. These units 
depend upon Federal grants for substan- 
tial portions of their spending. If they do 
not know how much money they will re- 
ceive from Washington, they cannot plan 
in advance for the year ahead. Educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, and hous- 
ing programs all must wait for word from 
Congress before they can begin their im- 
portant tasks. 

I do not believe this is a sound policy. 
Yet, a return to our former status as a 
mere rubberstamp would be just as un- 
sound, if not more so. We are left, there- 
fore, with but one alternative: Extend 
the Federal fiscal year to allow us an 
extra 6 months to review these appro- 
priations. In this way, there will be ample 
time for State and local planning as well 
as calm congressional deliberation, 

The bill I have introduced this past 
week will give us that time. It provides 
that the fiscal year for the Federal Gov- 
ernment will coincide with the calendar 
year, Discussion of appropriations will 
begin in January and end in December, 
not July, as is the present case. 

To me this makes good sense. Under 
the existing system Federal agencies op- 
erate on continuing resolutions, spend- 
ing at the prior year’s level without 
knowing whether they are overspending 
or underspending. 

When they finally receive their appro- 
priation, they must use it all at once, if 
they expect to receive equal or higher 
funding in the following year. Naturally, 
appropriations are judged on their use- 
fulness; if all the money is not used, then 
it is assumed that all of it was not neces- 
sary. So, billions of dollars in appropria- 
tions must be spent in a very short 
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time—a 2-, 3-, or 4-month span. The 
result of this huge injection of funds into 
the economy is highly inflationary. It is 
no small wonder we have been unable to 
solve completely the crisis of our econ- 
omy. 

I am not saying, Mr. Speaker, that the 
new Federal calendar will be a perfect 
answer to our problems. But it seems, at 
the very least, a much better way of do- 
ing business than our present system. I 
urge my colleagues to lend this meas- 
ure their full support in the 92d Con- 
gress. 


COPTER MOVE HOUSE? CAN DO 


HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 2 years, one of the major 
goals of the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has been to fulfill the pledge 
made by the Congress in 1968 to provide 
10 million new housing units before 1980. 

In order to try to fulfill this goal, the 
Housing Subcommittee has investigated 
many new and revolutionary forms of 
housing construction. 

Recently, an article appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution regarding a firm in 
my area which has constructed a house 
which can be delivered by helicopter. 
Whether or not this method will help 
us solve our problems, I am not sure. 
However, I believe it is an attempt in the 
right direction. For the information of 
my colleagues, I am inserting the arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

COPTER Move House? Can Do 
(By Sallye Salter) 

The latest way to get a house delivered 
is to fly it in—not with its own wings but 
by helicopter. 

The technique had a trial run in Connecti- 
cut in November, and it worked. It has po- 
tential for solving the problem of highways 
cluttered with widening modular and mobile 
homes. 

The 28-by-44-foot house that passed the 
helicopter test was built by a Decatur firm 
and was the culmination of a 25-year dream 
of Frank Putnam of Decatur. 

The demonstration, using a S-64~E Sky- 
crane, built by Sikorsky Aircraft, a division 
of United Aircraft, was also a dream come 
true for aircraft pioneer, Igor Sikorsky, who 
had predicted in a 1959 speech in Tokyo that 
his helicopters would someday be used for 
delivering houses. 

A company spokesman said this was one of 
a series of tests to be conducted by Sikorsky 
with the heavy-lift helicopter to evaluate the 
feasibility of the revolutionary system. 

GREAT POTENTIAL 

He said the company foresees a far-reach- 
ing potential for the technique in “Opera- 
tion Breakthrough” of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Putnam, president of Utility Services, Inc. 
in Decatur, said his father was in the con- 
struction business and was frequently 
plagued by rain which stopped the work. 

“I always thought we should build homes 
like automobiles, and we could build them 
in a plant all the time,” he said. 

While working for an aluminum firm, Put- 
mam designed his house which he was sure 
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could be delivered by air. He looked into the 
feasibility of delivering it by blimp, but was 
advised this was too inaccurate. 

Then two years ago, Putnam saw films of 
the Skycrane lifting heavy construction 
equipment for the military, and he decided 
this was how his house could be flown. 


BUILT DUPLICATE 


With very few changes in the basic design 
he created 25 years ago, Putnam had the 
house built on the premises of his Decatur 
firm, and a duplicate of it built in Stratford, 
Conn., for the test flight there. 

Now that the house has earned its “wings” 
it will be put into plant production. 

The yet-to-be named company, with Put- 
nam, Charles R. Shetterly, and Aubrey 
Couch as partners, is currently considering 
plant sites in the metropolitan area, plus 
other sites for subdivisions for the homes. 


TWENTY PER DAY 


The plant will turn out 20 houses per 
day when it goes into production, and de- 
livery by helicopter will probably be lim- 
ited to 40 to 50 miles in the metropolitan 
area, according to Couch, although it would 
be possible to deliver as far as 500 miles. 

The 1,236-square foot house has an alumi- 
num frame with all of the support at the 
four corners of the house. The cable is hooked 
on at the roofline for corners lifting. 

Putnam said the house is built like an 
airplane with the roof trusses welded by the 
space age methods used for planes. 

It will sell for about $16,000 including de- 
livery by helicopter but excluding land and 
foundation costs. 


HOWARD WAID OF TRUSSVILLE, 
ALA. 


HON. JAMES B. ALLEN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in these 
days of increasing use of motor vehicles 
on the highways of our country, it is 
encouraging to hear of drivers who have 
operated vehicles for many years and 
over many miles without a single acci- 
dent. 

Greyhound Lines—East, one of the ma- 
jor commercial passenger operators in 
the United States, recently honored Mr. 
Howard Waid of Trussville, Ala., who 
has driven for the company 25 years 
without a chargeable accident. 

A news release concerning this award 
and reporting Mr. Waid’s strong theories 
about driver safety, has been issued by 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners. Because I fervent™ believe that 
emphasis on highway safety must be- 
come a daily way of life for all drivers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the news 
release be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HOWARD Warp oF TRUSSVILLE, ALA. 

BrrmincHaM.—Greyhound is honoring 
Howard Waid of Trussville, Ala., for driving 
a Greyhound 25 years without a chargeable 
accident. 

“Waid has compiled a remarkable road 
safety record,” according to Walter Weiss, di- 
rector of safety for Greyhound Lines—East. 

“Remarkable because of Greyhound’'s 
stringent safety standards. If there’s even a 
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scratch on a bus, Greyhound records it. Pre- 
ventable accidents are always charged to the 
driver,” Weiss adds. 

During his long years on the road, Waid 
has developed strong theories about driver 
safety. 

“The most common mistakes made by non- 
professional drivers,” he says, “are speeds too 
high for prevailing conditions, tailgating 
and switching lanes without signaling. 
Countless accidents could be avoided if driv- 
ers would watch these basic problems.” 

“Intense concentration is also needed—you 
have to constantly try to anticipate the 
other guy's moves. And never believe the sig- 
nal of the driver in front of you!” he adds. 

According to Weiss, Waid’s philosophy pays 
off for Greyhound and the public: National 
Safety Council studies show travel by Grey- 
hound is 17 times safer than driving your- 
self. 

Waid, 52, started his career in 1941, 

A native of Gaylesville, Ala., he lives at 113 
Lake Street with his wife and five children. 
Waid is a member of the local Athletic Boos- 
ter Club. He is also manager of a little league 
baseball team. 

Greyhound has a continuing program to 
honor drivers who compile outstanding safety 
records. Last year, more than 150 Greyhound 
drivers were commended for accumulating 
25-year or better safety records. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE—MAKE 
IT UNANIMOUS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as a longtime advocate of the 18-year-old 
vote, I was extremely proud when the 
91st Congress passed legislation which 
at last enfranchised all Americans be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 with full 
voting rights. This legislation was passed 
by an overwhelming majority in both the 
House and the Senate. It was vigorously 
supported by Representatives and Sen- 
ators from both political parties and by 
advocates of diverse political persuasions, 
ranging from the conservative views of 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER to the liberal 
views of Senator EDWARD KENNEDY. 

However, the recent Supreme Court 
decision has now left Michigan and most 
other States with the unfortunate situa- 
tion in which 18- to 20-year-olds may 
vote for their President, but not their 
Governor, for their Senator and Con- 
gressman, but not their State or local 
legislators, nor even their hometown 
mayor, The present situation is neither 
realistic nor sensible. It simply does not 
make good sense to allow our new young 
voters to participate in national elec- 
tions which predictably involve the most 
distant, complex, and far-reaching issues 
of the day and then deny them the right 
to participate in local elections involv- 
ing issues with which they are much more 
familiar, and, in most cases, which are 
much less complex. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with 34 of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a House joint resolution propos- 
ing a constitutional amendment which 
would provide for full enfranchisement of 
the 18- to 20-year-old voter. 
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However, in light of the length of time 
normally involved in amending the U.S. 
Constitution, alternative measures to 
bring about immediate full enfranchise- 
ment of these young voters should also 
be considered. Perhaps the best manner 
to accomplish this in Michigan would be 
the consideration of a constitutional 
amendment by the Michigan State Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Speaker, a convincing case was 
recently made on behalf of this alter- 
native in an excellent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Mellus newspapers pub- 
lished in my congressional district in 
Michigan. I would like to insert this 
article into the Recorp for the benefit 
of my colleagues: 

Make It UNANIMOUS 


Although we have been consistently op- 
posed to lowering the voting age to 18, basing 
our stand on reasons we felt to be reason- 
able and logical, we would prefer, by far, to 
see the young people have full balloting 
rights then the halfway “mess” that pre- 
vails at present. 

It simply makes no sense that those 18 
through 20 should be permitted to vote for 
the nation’s president in an election in- 
volving issues and personalities with which 
they can be only remotely familiar, but deny 
them the right to participate in local and 
state elections, where it would be possible 
for them to know much more about issues 
and personalities. 

From the standpoint of providing an ex- 
pression of public opinion on vital national 
and world problems and programs, the na- 
tional elections are the most important that 
our citizens take part in. Generally speaking, 
the claims and counter claims on vital issues 
and on the experience, capabilities and per- 
sonalities of the principal candidates are far 
more complex and confusing—and remote— 
than those in city, school, county or state 
political campaigns. 

If we are to have an “apprenticeship” sys- 
tem for voters, “breaking them in” with 
limited privileges at the age of 18 and ex- 
panding their voting rights as they gain in 
age and experience, with full citizenship 
privileges at 21, we seem to be going at it 
backwards by giving them the most serious 
responsibilities first. 

An apt parallel might be the methods em- 
ployed in “bringing along” athletes to com- 
pete in major league baseball or in the top 
professional football conferences. 

In baseball, prospective big leaguers get 
their starts on the sandlots or in high schools 
and colleges. If they show promise, they move 
on to minor-league teams and finally those 
with the necessary talent make it to the “big 
leagues.” 

Denying Michigan's approximately 500,000 
young men and women 18 through 20 the 
opportunity to vote on local, county and state 
issues and candidates while national law 
grants them balloting privileges in presi- 
dential elections seems pretty much the same 
as starting a young fellow on a major league 
team and then, after one to three years of 
trial, allowing him to join a minor-league 
squad. 

Since the United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that 18 years is a proper age for the 
voting franchise to be exercised (making this 
the law of the land in federal elections), 
Michigan should bow gracefully to the in- 
evitable and extend full: voting rights. 

Aside from the apparent inequity of grant- 
ing only partial voting privileges at 18, there 
is the problem of the confusion that is bound 
to develop when national elections happen 
to fall on the same day as state and local 
balloting. 

With some registered voters allowed to pass 
on all candidates and issues while others can 
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act only on national candidates, separate 
ballots or special voting procedures will be 
required to make certain that only those en- 
titled to full privileges enjoy them. 

Experience has shown that even with the 
old system of one age limit for all voters, our 
ballots and balloting practices have been 
sufficiently confusing to foul up many an 
election. 

We contemplate with horror the chaos that 
could develop with the “double-standard” 
of voting in an election involving national 
and other candidates and issues. What a field 
day challengers could have, demanding that 
local, county and state election boards prove 
that no person under 21 had voted on other 
than national candidates. 

By the time the results of such an election 
could be straightened out, it might be al- 
most time for the next one. 

Since the next presidential election is 
nearly two years away, Michigan has time to 
remedy this situation before facing such a 
Situation, We believe the State Legislature 
should take immediately whatever steps are 
necessary to grant full voting rights to those 
aged 18 through 20. If this requires a refer- 
endum, then the legislature should place the 
matter on the ballot as soon as possible, even 
if a special election is required. 


RECLAMATION AWARDS CLOUD 
SEEDING RESEARCH CONTRACT 
FOR CONCHO RIVER WATERSHED 
IN TEXAS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a 3-year 
$850,000 program of summer cloud seed- 
ing to develop techniques aimed at in- 
creasing rainfall, has been announced by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. This is a 
Significant move to determine whether 
scientific techniques can cause rain to 
fall in cloud covered arid areas. The re- 
sults will be followed with much interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the release by Reclamation. It 
follows: 


RECLAMATION AWARDS CLOUD SEEDING RE- 
SEARCH CONTRACT FOR CONCHO RIVER 
WATERSHED IN TEXAS 


The Bureau of Reclamation has awarded a 
contract to the Texas Water Development 
Board for a 3-year program of summer cloud- 
seeding to develop techniques aimed at in- 
creasing rainfall, the Department of the In- 
terior announced today. 

A result of the research is expected to in- 
clude increased runoff of the Concho River 
above Twin Buttes Reservoir, a major unit 
of Reclamation’s multiple-purpose San An- 
gelo Project. The City of San Angelo has ex- 
perienced severe water shortages, resulting 
in rationing of water in recent years. 

Commissioner of Reclamation Ellis L. 
Armstrong said the $850,000 project will in- 
volve the seeding of suitable convective 
clouds during the period from April to Sep- 
tember through 1973. Seeding will be con- 
ducted by aircraft over a 4,600 square mile 
area west and northwest of San Angelo, in 
central Texas. 

The Texas Water Development Board is 
expected to contract with a qualified scien- 
tific-meteorological firm for the actual seed- 
ing to begin this summer. 

The effort is a part of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation’s Project Skyward, a program of 
scientific research begun in 1962 to explore 
whether cloud-seeding can produce addi- 
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tional supplies of water efficiently, economi- 
cally, and in a socially acceptable manner, 

Project Skywater contractors currently are 
studying the treatment of summer convec- 
tive clouds with field projects in Arizona, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. Winter 
projects concerned with the seeding of cold 
orographic storms are in progress in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Conventional ice phase seeding with silver 
iodide, as generally practiced in other weather 
modification projects, is not applicable to 
the types of clouds most frequently found in 
the San Angelo region. Here, Commissioner 
Armstrong said, an additional technique— 
that of warm could-seeding—will be explored. 

This technique involves the use of water- 
absorbing chemicals to accelerate the rain- 
forming process within clouds. These materi- 
als will be released into alr currents feeding 
suitable clouds. Urea and ammonium nitrate 
are ideal for this purpose. 

The Concho River watershed was proposed 
both by the Texas Water Development Board 
and by officials of the City of San Angelo as 
the site for a seeding project. It offers excel- 
lent prospects for accurate evaluation of re- 
sults because of a low level of atmospheric 
pollution and by the presence of an extensive 
network of rain and stream gauges already 
in place. 

Seeding generally will be confined to those 
convective clouds which, left untreated, 
would produce only marginal precipitation in 
the form of light showers. Criteria will be 
established dictating when and under what 
circumstances seeding will be conducted. 

A preliminary survey of summer cloud 
climatology for the San Angelo area was made 
last year to determine the frequency with 
which warm convective clouds develop; their 
size and water yield; and other factors re- 
quired to assess their seeding potential. 

Both warm and cold clouds occur in the 
area during the spring and summer months, 
with a predominance of the warm type. Both 
are amenable to seeding, and both varieties 
will be treated during the course of the 
project. 


REASONABLE PAY FOR OUR SERV- 
ICEMEN CAN BRING AN END TO 
THE DRAFT 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in his message on the draft 
last Thursday, President Nixon stated 
that: 

With an end to the draft we will demon- 
strate to the world the responsiveness of 
our system of government—and we will also 
demonstrate our continuing commitment to 
the principle of ensuring for the individual 
the greatest possible measure of freedom. 


Eleven months ago, the President’s 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Force 
found that we could end the draft by 
establishing a reasonable pay scale for 
military personnel in their first term of 
service. The Commission, headed by the 
distinguished former Secretary of De- 
fense, Thomas S. Gates, also declared 
that regardless of the draft, the recom- 
mended pay raises were justifiable on the 
grounds of equity alone. 

In a recent article in the Air Force 
Times, editor Bob Schweitz, a noted ex- 
pert on military personnel matters, 
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graphically depicted the discriminatory 
treatment of first-termers. According to 
Mr. Schweitz, the Armed Forces received 
cumulative pay hikes of 154.3 percent 
since 1952, but junior enlisted men have 
been raised by only 86 percent in that 
period. He added that: 


The spread in monthly pay between the 
recruits mere $134.40, the supergrader’s 
roughly $750-975, the colonel’s $1,800, and 
the four-star general's nearly $3,000, appears 
entirely out of line and totally unrealistic. 
Yet officialdom in recent years has allowed 
it to take place with apparently little con- 
cern or protest, 


It is clear that our “totally unrealistic” 
military pay structure has been allowed 
to develop because the draft enables us 
to compel men to serve at extremely low 
rates of pay. We can correct this in- 
equitable treatment of junior enlisted 
men, and help the President fulfill his 
commitment for an all-volunteer force, 
by enacting the pay structure recom- 
mended by the Gates Commission. I com- 
mend this item to your attention: 

UNDER-2 Pay Gap Grew DURING 13-YEAR 

DROUGHT 


(By Bob Schweitz) 


WASHINGTON. —The reason the military pay 
system is so out of Kilter has been the re- 
luctance of past Administrations and Con- 
gresses to face up to the realization that new 
recruits and draftees also deserve adequate 
pay. From 1952 to 1965 there were nọ pay 
raises for enlisted men with fewer than two 
years of service. The raises for all other grades 
since 1952 have more than doubled those for 
the “under twos.” 

Overall, the military force has received a 
cumulative basic pay hike of 154.3 percent 
Since 1952, while the junior enlisted men 
have received only 86 percent, including the 
raise effective Jan. 1, 1971. 

Even as late as 1969, when the Hubbell pay 
group was functioning, the nation was still 
of the opinion that the draft would continue 
indefinitely, so little attention was paid to 
increasing pay in the lowest ranks. 

The problem is more than one of percent- 
ages, It is also one of the cold cash differences 
spelled out by the percentages. 

For example the January 1 raise was 7.9 
percent across the board in basic pay. At the 
E-1 recruit level it meant a $9.90 monthly 
increase. For an.O-6 with 26 years, the same 
7.9 percent meant a $132 raise. Thus the raise 
of the O-6 alone totaled almost as much as 
an E-ls present monthly basic pay of $134.40. 

The “spread” in monthly basic pay between 
the recruit’s mere $134.40, the supergrader'’s 
roughly $750-$975, the colonel’s $1800 and 
the four-star general's nearly $3000, appears 
entirely out of line and totally unrealistic. 
Yet officialdom in recent years allowed it 
to take place with apparently little concern 
or protest. 

Defense, of course, has asked Congress to 
give EM with under two years service an- 
other 20 percent in basic pay, but even that 
would add only $26 a month for a monthly 
pay of $161 for a recruit. Not much of an in- 
centive to volunteer. 

Nevertheless, $134.40 or a $161 per month 
figure for the hundreds of thousands of sery- 
icemen with under two years service, rep- 
resents a tremendous amount of money. 

A 20 percent basic pay raise for enlisted 
men with fewer than two years of service 
is budgeted at half @ billion dollars next 
year, and now it appears Defense may ask 
for a bigger raise. 

Other pay grades will be getting raises, 
too. And while there should be savings in 
training costs brought about by increased 
retention resulting fom higher pay, no one is 
certain the hikes will have that effect. 
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A number of factors influence volunteerism 
and retention. Among these are the job 
market on the outside, the public attitude 
toward the military and the presence or ab- 
sence of a shooting war. It is not yet clear 
what the recent slump in the civilian job 
market is doing to retention. 

Defense, of course, is looking for more ef- 
ficient ways to spend pay dollars than across- 
the-board increases in basic pay. 

The variable reenlistment bonus is one 
example of the kinds of services which are 
more “cost effective.” The VRB lets man- 
power planners put the dollars precisely 
where the need is. 

The proposed pro pay for men volunteering 
for the combat arms is another such device, 
as is the newly advanced idea to give “Con- 
tinuation Incentive Pay” (COIN) to many 
Officers. Payments similar to COIN already 
are being made to physicians and to Navy nu- 
clear submarine officers. 

As reported in the January 20 AFTimes, 
the idea is to expand such payments to give 
line officers up to $15,000 and more to sign 
up for five years beyond their obligated serv- 
ice. 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
UNDERSTANDING 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, those who 
truly seek sound progress and mutual 
understanding among Americans deplore 
accent on. racism whatever the source. 
They also decry permissivism toward 
pornography or violence in our society. 

From time to time columnists assist in 
placing the common good in perspective. 
I believe the renowned columnist Al Capp 
has done this in the following column 
reprinted recently in the New Hampshire 
Sunday News: 

HOLLY woop LIBERALS MAKE RACIST Movie 

(By Al Capp) 

For those with sick minds, Hollywood has 
come up with a nice change from the regu- 
lar run of sex movies—a racist movie called 
“Little Big Man.” 

I'm sure Dustin Hoffman, the star, and 
Arthur Penn, the director, didn’t intend it 
to be racist. They are both leading Holly- 
wood-New York liberals, our largest group of 
unintentional racists. 

Racism—and I'm sure Hoffman and Penn 
will agree with me—is the conviction that 
human inferiority is decided by skin color. 

“Little Big Man” is the story of the U.S. 
Cavalry in the Indian Wars, the white man 
versus the red man. 

The white man is portrayed as decidedly 
inferior in humanity, honesty and generosity. 

Even the liberal New Yorker magazine pre- 
dicted that white audiences would be in- 
sulted. Black audiences might be, too. 

After a century of ignoring the gallant role 
blacks played in the winning of America, we 
now know that 20 per cent of U.S. Cavalry 
troops in the Indian Wars were black. 

I haven't seen “Little Big Man” for the 
same reason I don’t attend Klan meetings, 
and so I don’t know if Hoffman and Penn’s 
U.S. Cavairymen are all white. If they are, 
that would, of course, spare blacks from the 
film's racism, but it revives another form of 
racism—the denying of credit to blacks. 

I can’t imagine red Americans enjoying 
the anti-white, or anti-both black and white 
racism of “Little Big Man" much either. 
They, moré, perhaps, than any of us, have 
learned that whatever race is the victim of 
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racist propaganda, no matter how uninten- 
tional, all of us are hurt. 

It isn't easy to be a Hollywood-New York 
movie liberal. But, then, it wasn’t easy to be 
George Lincoln Rockwell, He was in the same 
business, and he wound up dead. His Holly- 
wood new competitors merely wind up dead 
at the box office. 

They tell us the new “involved” attitude 
of parents toward education will produce 
better kids than the simple old attitude. 

When I was a kid, my parents had a simple 
attitude toward education and that was that 
all schools were good for kids, and that all 
school teachers were smarter than kids. 

Back then, our mothers didn’t snoop 
around other schools to find out if they had 
the slightest advantage your school didn't 
have, and if there was the slightest suspicion 
of it they didn't mobilize into militant mobs 
and storm city hall. 

Back then, when you reached first grade 
age, your mother pointed the way to the 
nearest school, and told you to come back in 
eight years with a diploma. 

Kids who did that were good kids. 

Those who didn’t weren’t worked over by 
social workers and called culturally mal- 
adjusted. They were worked over by the flat 
of their father’s hand, and called little bums. 

The old attitude toward education gave us 
Marian Anderson and Jonas Salk. 

The new one has given us Angela Davis 
and Jerry Rubin. 

The scene: a fine old Indiana University, 
newly liberalized. 

STUDENT. Mr. Capp, why don’t you admit 
your capitalist society is based on greed? 

Me. I’m forced to admit it. The evidence 
is all around us. For instance, your father 
obviously was greedy that you have a better 
education than average, or he wouldn’t have 
sent you to such an expensive university. 
Clearly, your mother is greedy, too. Greedy 
that you have @ better chance in life than 
average. That’s why you have the unmistake- 
able glow of a better-than-average-cared- 
for-kid. I've looked around the grounds here 
and the evidence is that this university is 
greedy, too. Greedy that you, and the other 
kids here, have a better-than-average en- 
vironment. That’s why we're speaking to each 
other in this beautiful new chapel, and that’s 
why you'll be able to go on griping about the 
greatness of this society, later, in that hand- 
some dormitory across the way. You may call 
it greed, son. There are other names for it. 
One is concern. Another is love. 

Every forward-looking American sleeps bet- 
ter at night knowing we have Ed Muskie to 
prevent. us from developing supersonic speed 
by pointing out its possible hazard to the 
environment, 

But when we really needed him was when 
the automobile was being developed. He 
might have stopped that, too, by pointing 
out its possible hazards, and we'd have stayed 
where we belonged—on the horse. 

But didn’t they, occasionally, menace the 
environment? 


THE PRESIDENT OFFERS A BOLD 
PACKAGE 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22 in his state of the Union 
address President Nixon outlined the 
basis for a “new American revolution” to 
speed the process of returning more 
power and responsibility to State and 
local governments—and therefore to the 
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citizens where government is closest to 
them—after decades of power and re- 
sponsibility flowing in the other direc- 
tion: to Washington. 

As the specific proposals come before 
the Congress, the next months will be 
spent in deciding just how and how far 
we go in this new direction. To arrive 
at the best decisions—those that will be 
best for America—Members of Congress 
will need to become well aware of the 
“thinking” of the Nation. To assist my 
colleagues in this task, I include in the 
Recorp at this point a thoughtful edi- 
torial from the January 25 edition to the 
Dayton, Ohio, Journal Herald: 


STATE OF THE UNION: THE PRESIDENT OFFERS 
A BoLD PACKAGE 

President Nixon's State-of-the-Union mes- 
sage is the kickoff not only for a new Con- 
gress—the 92d—but also for what may be 
one of the most bruising two-year eras in 
the political history of that Union. 

His proposed program is not wildly inno- 
vative or radical in the sense that it raises 
issues never before considered, but it is a 
bold attempt to make real some of the phi- 
losophies that have been bantered about as 
theories. 

The President's “six great goals” by now 
require only capsulization. (1) His welfare 
plan combines the long-sought objectives of 
aid without humiliation to those unable to 
help themselves with a program of work in- 
centives. (2) His objective of full employ- 
ment in peacetime restates the obviously 
desirable twinning of peace with prosperity. 
(3) The effort to systematize land use rec- 
ognizes that man, not man’s economic sys- 
tem, is central in using natural resources. 
(4) The President embraces the principle 
that the right to health care is not deter- 
mined by individual ability to pay. (5) The 
revenue-sharing concept expresses the belief 
that tax revenues, no matter where col- 
lected, belong to the taxpayer and not his 
government, and they should be used at the 
respective levels of government where they 
can be most effective. (6) The final general 
proposal is to transform the federal govern- 
mental structure from its present focus on 
functions, a system which fosters the irony 
of conflicting practices between departments 
in some fields and overlapping projects in 
others, and substitutes a structure based on 
program areas. 

The principles stated by the President are 
indisputable. The methods, as he himself 
noted, are open to debate, and the tone that 
the debate assumes may well determine how 
close the nation is to solving some of its more 
nagging domestic problems. 

The signs are not good. The Republican 
Party finds trouble in forging diversity into 
a common strength. The Democratic Party 
is in an amorphous state—a host of char- 
acters looking for a theme. Numerous hope- 
fuls are emerging to joust for the 1972 presi- 
dential nomination, and the prospects are 
for many individual attempts by Democrats 
to upstage not only the President, but rival 
contenders for the nomination as well. 

Then, too, the President’s program steps 
hard on the entrenched bureaucracy. Reforms 
in government structure, although passed 
by Congress and signed by the President, do 
not necessarily cause the ship of state to jibe 
in another direction. Unification of the armed 
services was an example of this sluggish re- 
sponse. 

Oddly perhaps, the one program likely to 
get broad backing in Washington is the one 
which gives us pause. The economy of the 
country is, we believe, still fighting a perilous 
Wage-price undertow that runs counter to 
the tide of recession shown by economic in- 
dicators. Although the President has given 
subtle signs that he is exerting pressure on 
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prices and wages, he has only begun the bat- 
tle and the outcome is far from certain. The 
nation cannot afford economic gains which 
are illusory and thereby temporary, and the 
price for a President’s election based on eco- 
nomic illusion is sometimes paid by his party 
for a generation after the illusion crumbles. 
We urge caution on massive deficit spending. 

But in total, the President’s program is 
a forward-looking and necessary one, and it 
would be a national disservice were irra- 
tional partisan and bureaucratic intransi- 
gence to thwart consideration of it on its 
merits. 


MORSE PROPOSES URBAN 
COUNCIL 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Massachu- 
setts delegation, and as one who has long 
been deeply concerned with the problems 
plaguing so many communities in the 
Commonwealth and throughout the 
Nation, I was indeed pleased to note the 
initiative recently taken by my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Morse) to insure that our urban prob- 
lems continue to receive the top-level, 
priority attention that they require. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Morse) has recommended to the 
President that he create a White House 
Council of Municipal Advisers, which 
would provide a focal point for the con- 
sideration of urban problems. 

His proposal merits broad support, 
and will, I am convinced, be eagerly 
received by city government leaders and 
the people they serve. 

The following editorial from the Lynn, 
Mass., Daily Evening Item speaks most 
persuasively to the critical need for the 
kind of effective and creative mecha- 
nism suggested by Mr. Morse, and to 
the enthusiastic endorsement it de- 
serves: 

Morse Proposes URBAN COUNCIL 

Local communities are beset by so many 
problems these days that any suggestions to 
ease their burdens are eagerly received. 

One of the latest is that of Cong. F, Brad- 
ford Morse, R-5th District. 

The Lowell representative, in a letter to 
President Nixon over the weekend, recom- 
mended creation of a White House Council 
of Municipal Advisers as a focal point for 
the consideration of urban dilemmas. 

Morse suggested the proposed council be 
set up along the lines of the present Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. He expressed con- 
fidence in the latter body, headed by John 
Ehrlichman, but told the President that a 
group with “a narrower charter may be nec- 
essary to insure that our municipalities re- 
ceive top-level attention.” 

The departure of Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
who was an expert on urban affairs, makes 
it imperative, in Morse’s view, that “an 
effective, creative and sympathetic mecha- 
nism be established to insure that the 
priority attention that our urban problems 
require be continued.” 

Morse suggested a three-man council 
with extensive practical experience at the 
municipal level of government. He said such 
a council would “accord well with the presi- 
dent’s expressed desire to encourage and 
assist local government.” 
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Lynn, of course, would have an interest in 
the creation of such a council. Obviously, a 
three-man body could not spread itself 
thinly enough to find cures for al] the spe- 
cific problems of all the municipalities in 
the nation. 

But by studying some of the major prob- 
lems common to all cities at a given time— 
financial woes at the moment, for example, 
the proposed council could come up with 
broad general policies to effect some degree 
of relief. 

The fact that it would have direct access 
to the White House would be a tremendous 
pius factor. 

And the President himself would benefit 
by having expert advisers on urban affairs 
part of his intimate official family to keep 
him constantly informed on the needs of 
local government, 


WHAT RIGHT TO DISSENT? 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the two 
newspaper articles which I will insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my remarks, raise the grave question as 
to whether there remains the right to 
dissent on the part of valued Federal 
employees. 

The articles comprise two columns 
written for the Des Moines Register by 
the well-known journalist, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff, chief of the Register’s Wash- 
ington Bureau and Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning reporter. 

In one of his columns, “Watch on 
Washington,” Mollenhoff details the 
story of Philip I. Ryther, senior safety 
evaluator for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, who tried repeatedly to warn 
his superiors of impending air disasters 
unless tighter safety regulations were 
applied. For his foresight and courage, 
Ryther was driven out of Government. 

In another of his columns, Mollenhoff 
describes the fate of Kenneth S. Cook, 
an Air Force weapons analyst, who ac- 
cused superiors of distorting scientific 
reports and was promptly made the ob- 
ject of repeated mental examinations. 

Mr. Speaker, the right to reasonable 
dissent and the right to make reasonable 
recommendations must be protected if 
Federal employees are to be more than 
mere rubber stamps in the service of 
their Government. Congress ought to 
lose no time in investigating the facts in 
each of these cases as a simple matter 
of justice. 

The articles follow: 

SAFETY CHIEF Forcep From JOB WITH FAA 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Department of Trans- 
portation officials reprimanded, threatened 
and finally forced the resignation of the 
senior safety evaluator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency (FAA) who tried to warn of im- 
pending air disaster. 

The story will be the subject of Senate 
hearings in February or March. 

The tightening of air safety regulations 
for charter flights recommended by safety 
evaluator Philip I. Ryther in April, 1970, was 
not incorporated into an FAA regulation un- 
til last Oct. 27—25 days after the crash in 
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Colorado that killed 31 Wichita State Uni- 
versity football players. 

Those athletes were among hundreds killed 
in crashes of chartered planes between April, 
when the FAA evaluation division recom- 
mended the change, and October when top 
FAA officials finally recognized the problem. 

Even if there had been no safety issue that 
required urgent attention, the bureaucratic 
pressure used against the senior FAA safety 
official is inexcusable. It is comparable to the 
firing of cost expert Ernest Fitzgerald by the 
Air Force after he called attention to cost 
overruns on the C5A aircraft, or the State 
Department's firing of security expert Otto F. 
Otepka for calling attention to lax security. 

When the FAA finally did tighten the air 
safety regulations, the rules were virtually 
the same recommendations Ryther had made 
after a four-month study that ended in 
March, 1970. 

Both Ryther’s recommendations and the 
final FAA rules called for increasing the fre- 
quency of aircraft inspection and also tight- 
ened pilot-training restrictions. The rules 
were aimed especially at requiring pilots to be 
familair with the specific type of charter air- 
craft they are flying. 

Following is the chronology of events: 

1. In early April the recommendations by 
Ryther were submitted to Archie W. League, 
FAA assistant administrator for appraisal, for 
immediate action. 

2. Throughout April and early May, League 
took no action. Ryther appealed above 
League. FAA Deputy Administrator Kenneth 
Smith set up a meeting on May 26 attended 
by Bertrand Harding, the FAA’s associate ad- 
ministrator for manpower, League, and 
Ryther. 

3. A few days after the meeting, Smith re- 
jected Ryther’s plea as “not sufficiently ur- 
gent.” He sent the problem back to League, 
who immediately started to dismantle the 
Safety evaluator’s office, and directed Ryther 
to go on an extended inspection trip. 

4. Ryther declined to go, and continued to 
appeal for tighter safety restrictions to FAA 
Administrator John H. (Jack) Shaffer and 
also to Under Secretary James M. Beggs. Both 
brushed off Ryther’s complaints, declined to 
intervene, and again turned the safety deci- 
sion back to League. 

5. On Aug. 19, 1970, League filed 11 pages 
of charges against Ryther. Harding then con- 
ferred with Ryther on the charges, and ad- 
vised that he could save himself money, worry 
and wear and tear on his health by resigning. 
Harding indicated FAA officials could easily 
get access to Ryther’s federal tax returns, but 
that if he resigned the charges against him 
would be dropped. Ryther insisted he had 
nothing to hide. 

6. In September, Ryther’s doctor told him 
the frustration fight at FAA had affected his 
health, and advised that he resign. Ryther 
agreed to resign on a disability pension and 
the charges were dropped on Sept. 16, 1970— 
just 15 days before the crash that killed a 
Wichita State football team and dramatized 
the need for tighter rules on charter flights. 

In October the FAA engaged in a hurried 
rewrite of the April safety recommendations. 
Approval was given and the new restrictions 
to bring chartered aircraft up to airline 
standards were printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister of Oct. 27. They included the following 
precede: 

“A recent accident has highlighted the 
need to regulate more strictly the leasing of 
large airplanes by educational institutions 
for the carriage of student groups, as for ex- 
ample football teams and choral groups.” 

Ryther, 55, is a career government em- 
ploye who had more than 26 years in gov- 
ernment when he retired. His GS-16 salary 
of $30,972 was a result of a recent promotion 
he had received in connection with some 
bureaucratic negligence he had uncovered in 
1969. 
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Ryther, who had never gone outside of the 
government chain of command before, was 
outraged in 1969 at the evidence that the 
FAA was not taking the necessary steps to 
modernize radar and other equipment. He 
took his complaint to the top administrator 
in his area, and over the heads of his immedi- 
ate superiors. 

On that occasion, a board of inquiry was 
established that confirmed the correctness of 
the complaints by Ryther and resulted in 
three superior officers being retired from 
government. 

His success in correcting that problem gave 
him courage to tackle the job of tightening 
FAA regulations when his four-month study 
came across the laxity that existed in inspec- 
tions of charter planes and regulations deal- 
ing with pilots flying those planes. 

Ryther is a native of Park Rapids, Minn., 
and a graduate of New York University, 
where he received a B.S. degree in 1940 in 
business and management. 


ONE MaNn’s BATTLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The four-year ordeal 
of Kenneth S. Cook, a 57-year-old Air Force 
weapons analyst, should concern every mem- 
ber of Congress who seeks to protect the 
rights of career government employes. 

Cook’s ordeal started in 1966 when he 
complained that then Lt. Col. Roderick W. 
Clarke, acting commanding officer at Hollo- 
man Air Force Base in New Mexico, was dis- 
torting scientific reports on the defense 
against intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), Cook said he was neither pro- 
antiballistic missile (ABM) or anti-ABM, 
but believes that whatever decision was 
made should be made on honest scientific 
reports. 

MASTER'S DEGREE 

At the time of his complaint, Cook, a 
physicist and mathematician with a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Indiana, 
was a $16,152-a-year government scientist 
with an outstanding record. He had been 
listed in American Men of Science since 1954. 

Today, Cook is struggling to exist on a 
$300-a-month pension while fighting for a 
hearing on an Air Force finding that he is 
mentally incapable of carrying out his gov- 
ernment duties. 

The fact that the top Air Force psychiatrist, 
Lt. Col. Paul Grissom, has stated it is an 
injustice hasn't caused any effort to cor- 
rect the record by either the Air Force 
or the Civil Service Commission. 

Dr. Grissom said “a review of all available 
reports of phychiatric evaluation and the 
medical board report rendered at Holloman 
Air Force Base disclosed no evidence of a 
psychotic or severe chronic neurotic condi- 
tion in Mr. Cook. (These reports) do not 
support the conclusion, on any sound med- 
ical basis, that Mr. Cook was incapacitated 
for performance of his duties.” 

Grissom did say that Cook, a perfectionist 
in his work and punctual in work habits, is 
“relatively inflexible.” 

QUESTIONED BY SENATORS 

The question of misuse of the mental 
incapacity finding was raised by several sen- 
ators in a letter to John Macy, then chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. Sen- 
ator Sam Ervin (Dem., N.C.) wrote, “It would 
appear from the record that officials at Hol- 
loman Air Force Base, displeased with Mr. 
Cook’s policy criticisms of their operations, 
may have taken advantage of the many loop- 
holes in the laws and regulations affecting 
the righte of the individual.” 

Cook charges that an Air Force clique at 
Holloman conspired to fire him for mental 
disability and to bar him from a public hear- 
ing. Cook contends a little more diligent in- 
vestigation by the Air Force or Civil Service 
Commission into the records would prove his 
case. 
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Since 1967, Cook has spent $9,000 fighting 
the case in which the Air Force says it has no 
authority now that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is in the case. The commission says it 
now considers the case “closed.” 

James B. Goode, the deputy assistant sec- 
retary of the Air Force for personnel policy, 
said where “mental instability” is an issue 
“we couldn't turn the case around if we 
wanted to do it. It is in the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

The friction between Cook and Colonel 
Clarke at Holloman existed for months when 
Cook took his complaint. to Washington in 
a “confidential” letter to Brig. Gen. Ernest 
Pinson, commanding officer in the Office of 
Aerospace Research at the Pentagon, In that 
Oct. 31, 1966, letter, Cook charged that Colo- 
nel Clarke had engaged in “information ma- 
nipulation” and “a general degradation of 
civilians” at the base. 


HE IS SUMMONED 


He asked General Pinson for “decent man- 
agement” and specifically asked that he “get 
this Clarke out of here immediately and get 
rid of this officers’ plague.” 

On Nov. 22, 1966, Clarke summoned Cook 
to his office, told him he had a copy of the 
letter to Pinson and stated he would run 
Cook out of the Air Force and the govern- 
ment. Clarke withdrew Cook’s security clear- 
ance on the spot and detailed him to in- 
consequential work. 

A week later, Clarke’s secretary called to 
tell Cook to report to Lt. Col. Dwight Newton, 
who headed the base hospital. Cook knew 
Dr. Newton to be a friend and neighbor of 
Clarke. 

“We are going to find out what makes you 
tick,” Dr. Newton allegedly told Cook. 

Newton asked Cook if he would “agree” to 
submit to an examination by base doctors. 
Cook would not agree, but when Dr. Newton 
replied he could order him to do it, changed 
his mind and said the examination would 
“prove my case.” 

One week later, Cook was examined by 
Dr. Herbert H. Reynolds, the base psychol- 
ogist. A week after that, he was examined 
by Capt. Martin Reite, a base psychiatrist. 


REFORE BOARD 


Cook spent about 40 minutes before the 
Holoman Medical Board on Jan. 25, 1967. 
He was not permitted to have his lawyer 
with him on order from Colonel Clarke. 
The five-man board included Dr, Reynolds, 
Dr. Reite and three other medical men from 
the base. 

Cooke heard nothing from the board until 
April 17, 1967, when Clarke directed him to 
report to Dr. Newton. Dr. Newton bluntly 
stated the board was unanimous in finding 
him physically and mentally “incapable of 
performing further service for the Air Force 
or for the government.” 

In late April and early May, Cook consulted 
his own doctors—Dr. George M. Schlenker, of 
El Paso, Tex., and Dr. W. Thomas Holman, 
of Los Cruces, N.M. Dr. Schlenker said Cook 
“may be paranoid tinged” but added that he 
was neither potentially dangerous nor a se- 
curity risk. He said the Air Force should be 
able to find use for his talent and experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Holman was much stronger in his sup- 
port of Cook. He declared that Cook had the 
kind of “obsessive-compulsive personality” 
that drives many “outstanding individuals 
(to) great feats on behalf of mankind.” He 
pictured it as a “valuable” trait, and added 
he found “no abnormal content of thought” 
in the Air Force analyst and urged that he 
be put back to work with a pay raise. 

Despite that record, and the corroboration 
from the office of the Air Force Surgeon Gen- 
eral, neither the Air Force nor Civil Service 
Commission has given Cook a hearing. Nor 
has either taken into account the evidence 
from others who left the base in 1965 and 
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1966 that there was lying and falsification of 
records in personnel cases. 

The Air Force and Civil Service Commis- 
sion have given inaccurate reports to mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, and have con- 
tradicted themselves. They have disregarded 
the pleas of Senator Clinton Anderson 
(Dem., N.M.) and Senator Ervin that they 
try to do “justice” because “a man’s life 
is at stake.” 


THE SAFE SCHOOLS ACT OF 1971 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of crime in the schools has grown 
to such proportions that it now threatens 
the very viability of our educational sys- 
tem in many communities of the Nation, 
especially in urban areas. I have listened 
with great concern to many parents and 
students in my own district describe the 
seriousness of this problem, and I have 
recently reviewed in some detail the 
situation in the rest of the country. On 
the basis of that review, and my own ex- 
perience with the problem in New York, 
I have developed legislation to deal with 
the situation which I am introducing to- 
day. It is legislation that will be con- 
troversial. But I am convinced it is badly 
needed and long overdue. As far as I am 
aware, it is the first legislation of its kind 
ever introduced in the Congress. 

The following chart summarizes the 
dramatic increase in crime in the schools: 


INCREASE IN SOME CATEGORIES OF CRIME IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FROM 1964 TO 1968 


Percent 


Category 1968 increase 


Drunkenness. - - 

Crimes by nonstudents_ 
Vandalism incidents 
Assaults on teachers 
Assaults on students. 


Source: 1970 survey of 110 school districts, Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 


Crime in most categories at least 
doubled between 1964 and 1968, and in- 
creases as high as several thousand per- 
cent occurred in some important cate- 
gories in that short time. If anything, 
those statistics are conservative. Many 
youngsters are afraid to report crimes 
committed against them. If they were 
not, nearly every child in New York and 
many other cities could tell his own story 
of being shaken down, mugged, or worse. 

For the school. systems, and for the 
taxpayers who support them, it is ex- 
traordinarily costly. The National Edu- 
cation Association has estimated that 
school vandalism alone currently is cost- 
ing the Nation’s schools about $200 mil- 
lion a year. The cost of vandalism just in 
New York City in 1969 was estimated at 
over $5 million. 
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But vandalism by no means repre- 
sents the. total cost of crime in the 
schools. Vandalism figures, for example, 
generally do not include the cost of 
equipment and supplies stolen from the 
schools. In 1966, that amounted to 
$800,000 in New York City, and it is now 
running at about $1 million a year. 

Vandalism costs also leave out the 
costs of lost instruction. Every time a 
typewriter, a tool, or a piece of athletic 
equipment is stolen or damaged students 
are unable to carry on their work until 
the item is replaced or repaired. That is 
often weeks or months. The real cost. of 
this wasted time for students and teach- 
ers is difficult to calculate. But it is con- 
siderable, and it must be taken into ac- 
count as part of the total cost of school 
crime. 

The psychological and material cost 
to students, teachers, and school em- 
ployees who become victims of crime in 
the schools is similarly incalculable, but 
certainly extensive and serious. 

Finally, there are the costs of efforts 
to reduce and prevent these deplorable 
acts. Until recently, such costs for most 
school systems were so small that sepa- 
rate figures were not kept. Recently, 
however, security and crime control has 
become a major category of school ex- 
penditures. New York, in 1970, requested 
and received separate security funds for 
the first time—$500,000 for a 170-man 
special security force. For 1971, the city 
has requested $1,000,000. The trend is 
similar in other cities. 

Like it or not, the schools are in the 
crime control business, and by neces- 
sity they are in it in a big way. Given 
the financial limitations on many school 
districts, it is highly questionable 
whether they will be able to free suf- 
ficient funds to deal effectively with 
crime. And every dollar they do free to 
fight crime is a dollar less devoted to 
their major purpose—providing young- 
sters with a quality education. Yet the 
schools themselves simply must succeed 
ir controlling crime in the schools. 
Where they fail we face unthinkable de- 
velopments—the collapse of the educa- 
tional system, or the emergence of edu- 
cational garrisons. 

To help the schools out of this 
dilemma and to relieve parents, teachers, 
and children who are bravely trying to 
continue with education despite increas- 
ing terror in the schools, we must provide 
the schools with needed additional funds. 
These must be funds apart from those 
already available for direct educational 
purposes. They must be funds explicity 
and exclusively for restoring safety from 
crime in the schools. 

That is the essence of the legislation 
Iam introducing today. It would provide, 
for the first time, a program of Federal 
grants to local school districts and other 
educational agencies to meet school 
crime control needs. It is a new program, 
separate from any existing programs of 
Federal aid to schools. 

With all the Federal educational and 
law enforcement programs now on the 
books, no Federal assistance has been 
made available for this purpose. 

My legislation, the Safe Schools Act of 
1971, does not propose or seek to impose 
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any single or precise solution to the 
school crime problem. It provides, in- 
stead, flexible resources to enable and 
induce individual schoo] districts to de- 
velop and improve their own solutions, 
based on their own special needs and 
circumstances, without having to make 
sacrifices in educational programs to do 
so. Within broad limits, the use of the 
Federal funds I am proposing to make 
available is up to local school officials and 
their communities. 

Now it will be tempting for some to 
look upon this legislation rather sus- 
piciously as a “police in the schools” 
bill, It is no such thing. School crime 
control projects funded under this legis- 
lation will have to be fully considered 
and evaluated by the parents of the 
children to be affected. Parent and com- 
munity support is one of the major cri- 
teria for the granting of funds. I am con- 
fident that most parents, particularly if 
given other alternatives, do not want to 
bring police into the schools. The fact is 
that there are plenty of alternatives 
short of bringing police into the schools 
that can increase the safety of the school 
community. Those alternatives need to 
be explored, tried, and improved upon. 
New ones need to be developed. That is 
the intent of this bill, and I am con- 
fident that is how it will be used by State 
and local jurisdictions. 

In those instances where a local com- 
munity may determine that uniformed 
personnel are needed in the schools, this 
legislation will help assure that that de- 
cision is made responsibly, with full com- 
munity participation, and with full at- 
tention to necessary safeguards. My pro- 
posal, for example, specifies that no Fed- 
eral funds under any circumstances shall 
be used to support firearms, other weap- 
ons, or chemical agents in the schools. 

What are some of the other ways we 
might stop the crime wave in the 
schools? In my judgment, after some 
study of the problem, there are several 
promising possibilities: 

First. Greater professionalization and 
expansion of school security forces, Sad- 
ly, perhaps, but undeniably, the days of 
the grandfatherly school custodian- 
watchman, shuffling wearily about his 
chores to supplement his pension, are 
over. It is time we recognize that the job 
of making schools safe is a delicate and 
demanding one. It requires special skills, 
techniques, and equipment which neither 
teachers nor school administrators nor 
the average “cop on the beat,” possess. 
We must define the responsibilities and 
role of security personnel in the school 
community, and we must provide them 
with appropriate special training and 
facilities. The head of security in a ma- 
jor city school system in the Midwest 
told me his people lack even basic rapid 
communications equipment that would 
enable them to report or summon help 
when trouble is encountered. Some 
school systems have hesitated to pro- 
vide needed security equipment because 
its security forces are not adequately 
trained to use it properly. So one in- 
adequacy leads to another. And our chil- 
dren and teachers are the losers. 

Second. Inereased adult presence in 
the schools through the use of trained 
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parent patrols. On the basis of an in- 
dependent study of school disruption— 
including crime—for the National Asso- 
ciation. of Secondary School Principals, 
the Syracuse University Research Corp. 
strongly recommended increased use of 
paid, neighborhood-based security aides 
in the schools. Use of parent security 
aides has been tried successfully in 
schools in Cleveland, Berkeley, and else- 
where. Their effectiveness was found to 
be enhanced by their neutrality—that is, 
their lack of identification with either 
school officials or the police. Here again, 
of course, special training is necessary, 
especially in the area of fundamental 
constitutional rights.. Without such 
training parent patrols could do more 
harm than good. But with proper train- 
ing, it appears that they can make an 
important contribution. Funds under the 
legislation I am proposing could be used 
to set up such parent patrol programs, 
to train participants, and to pay their 
salaries. 

Third. Installation of basic surveil- 
lance and alarm systems as crime deter- 
rents. One special area where this type 
of equipment might be particularly help- 
ful is with regard to school crimes in- 
volving firearms. As you will note on the 
chart, there has been a particularly 
alarming increase in crimes with fire- 
arms in the schools—they have increased 
136 percent over the past 4 years on the 
basis of a study by a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee from which these figures are 
taken. That is a refiection, of course, of 
the great traffic and oversupply of fire- 
arms in our society in general. But we 
have moved swiftly and decisively 
through the use of sophisticated surveil- 
lance devices to cut down and deter air- 
line passengers, for example, from har- 
boring firearms which might be used in 
hijackings. Is the safety of our school- 
children and teachers any less impor- 
tant? Should we not move equally quickly 
to make use of these methods as much as 
we can to stop firearms and other lethal 
weapons at the schoolhouse doors? I 
think we should. And I would hope and 
expect that a great many local school 
districts would elect to use some of the 
funds under my legislation to purchase 
and install unobtrusive, carefully man- 
aged, but effective surveillance equip- 
ment for use in stopping weapons from 
entering the school. 

It would be a mistake to expect too 
much in the way of total crime reduction 
only from the installation of even the 
most sophisticated alarm systems. Never- 
theless, they are of some value as deter- 
rents. Schools that do not have them 
constitute extremely inviting crime tar- 
gets, and resources should be available 
to outfit all schools with at least basic 
equipment of this type. 

Fourth. Improved student identifica- 
tion and accounting methods. One of the 
most astounding and disturbing facts 
about the increase in school crimes is 
the extent to which such crime is com- 
mitted by outsiders—people who do not 
belong in the schools in the first place. 
Such crime by outsiders increased 2,600 
percent between 1964 and 1968 in the 
110 school districts sampled by the Sen- 
ate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 
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Difficult as it sometimes is to distin- 
guish “outsiders” from “insiders,” espe- 
cially in large, crowded schools, better 
attempts must be made. We can no longer 
permit school children and personnel to 
be such easy prey for intruders who find 
schools convenient settings for crime. 
We must, in every school, at least be able 
to spot individuals who clearly do not 
belong—and spot them quickly. Several 
of the other measures I have mentioned 
under this legislation would help. In ad- 
dition, more elaborate methods of stu- 
dent identification, attendance, schedul- 
ing, and accounting might be effective. 
With a capability efficiently and contin- 
ually to identify all bona fide students 
absolutely, perhaps through a photo 
identification badge, it would be that 
much easier to identify intruders. 

Fifth. Improved school-community li- 
aison. Every school crime control pro- 
gram should include systematic efforts to 
inform citizens near each school of the 
problem, and should attempt to enlist 
their support. A number of communities 
have experimented with public participa- 
tion programs under which citizens are 
alerted to report strangers in or near 
schools, to report any information they 
may obtain about. illicit activities in- 
volving schoolchildren, and so forth. In 
some communities, parent canvassers 
have been sent out regularly to request, 
gather, and study such information in 
conjunction with school security officials. 
In the Bronx, students have organized 
both to curb crime within the school and 
to alert the community to the problem 
and enlist their help in stopping it. Such 
efforts should be encouraged, and my 
legislation would enable the schools to 
support, implement, and expand them. 

None of these potential programs un- 
der the Safe Schools Act will solve the 
problem of crime in the schools. They 
are immediate emergency measures to 
save the schools and those who work 
and study in them from further terror 
and injury. But school crime, like crime 
anywhere, can only be eliminated by 
getting at its causes. With that in mind, 
and with my support and that of most 
of my colleagues in the House, the Con- 
gress passed, for example, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
in 1968. Since then we have appropriated 
$30 million to aid, treat, and rehabilitate 
delinquents. 

To solve the problem of crime in the 
schools we need more programs like that 
along with improved programs in hous- 
ing, health care, and job opportunities. 
And we need to invest more funds in 
them. But rehabilitation works slowly, 
especially in view of our limited efforts. 
Often, we must try to keep delinquents 
in the schools and work at rehabilitat- 
ing them there: In so doing, however, 
we increase the needs of the rest of the 
school community for protection. And 
our responsibility to the potential vic- 
tims of crime is certainly no less than 
our responsibility to those who may per- 
petrate it. 

In my judgment, the Safe Schools Act 
of 1971 is a constructive step toward bet- 
ter meeting our responsibilities to those 
who bear the brunt of crime. It provides 
a framework for increasing and improv- 
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ing protection and safety of one of our 
most important and vulnerable institu- 
tions—our schools. It would assure that 
this increased effort is undertaken— 
without hysteria, with full attention to 
essential constitutional safeguards, with 
the initiative and power in the hands of 
the people most affected, not as a sub- 
stitute, but as a supplement for pro- 
grams directed at the causes of crime 
and the rehabilitation of potential crim- 
inals. 

I want to note that, in preparing this 
proposal, I have benefited from advice 
and assistance from a number of na- 
tional and local organizations, including 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principles, the National Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the Na- 
tional Committee for Support of the Pub- 
lic Schools, the International Association 
of School Security Officials, the National 
Council of Big City Boards of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The International Asso- 
ciation of School Security Officials, an 
organization which was recently formed 
for the purpose of professionalizing and 
improving the school security field, al- 
ready has given this proposal a formal 
and enthusiastic endorsement. A num- 
ber of other organizations are studying it 
for possible endorsement. 

I commend this proposal to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House, many 
of whom, I am sure, share my concern 
over school crime and may find the idea 
of specific Federal grants for this pur- 
pose worthy of support. In particular, 
I hope that the Members of the relevant 
subcommittee of the Education and La- 


bor Committee will give this legislation 
prompt and favorable consideration so 
that full House action on it will be pos- 
sible in the near future. 


CHARLIE HUGGINS DAY 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 30, 1971, the people of Glea- 
son, Tenn., located in the congressional 
district which I represent, honored their 
mayor with a “Charlie Huggins Day.” 

Mr. Huggins has spent many years in 
faithful service to his town, county, 
State, and Nation. Although he is a 
strong Democrat, he has always placed 
the interests of his people above partisan 
politics. The people, in return, have set 
aside this one day to pay a nonpartisan 
tribute to the man for his distinguished 
service. 

The event was announced in a story 
which appeared in the January 26, 1971, 
issue of the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial 
Appeal. At this point I include in the 
Recorp the story which was written by 
Mr. Tom Williams: 

“Get TOGETHER” AT GLEASON WILL HONOR 
Mayor 
(By Tom Williams) 

GLEASON, TENN., January 25.—Friends, rel- 

atives, politicians and his fellow townsmen 
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will honor longtime Mayor Charles Huggins 
at a banquet and informal “get-togethers” 
Saturday in the Gleason High School gym- 
nasium, 

“It’s hard to explain exactly why we are 
having the program. It is something we sim- 
ply felt ought to be done, so we are doing it,” 
said Dudley Sanders, the mayor’s nephew and 
a teacher at the high school. 

“Part of the reason may be that ‘Charlie’ 
isn't a typical mayor. He doesn't spend all 
his time in the office. When you see nim, he’s 
helping with the street patching or mowing 
grass alongside the OEO (Office of Economic 
Opportunity) workers in the city park. But he 
does more than a man half his age.” 

The mayor is not an ordinary 74-year-old 
man. 

His hands are thick and worn, suggesting 
years of working the brown Weakley County 
soil. 

Mayor Huggins offers no explanation for 
the special occasion. However, he did say that 
when they “decided to. name the city park 
Charlie Huggins Park they went a little too 
far.” 

Mayor Huggins said he was born on a farm 
in the community of Catfield, between Dres- 
den and Greenfield, and that with 11 chil- 
dren in the family, “times were not always 
good.” 

As the second eldest child he helped his 
father with farming to provide for the other 
children, which meant he had to end his 
formal education after the third grade. 

“Young people today just don't realize how 
hard we had it back then and how easy it is 
to get an education today,” Mayor Huggins 
declared. 

In..1922 he got a job with the Wabash 
Railroad and stayed with it 15 years. 

After a layoff in 1937, he moved to Gleason 
and took a $30-a-month job in an auto parts 
business. 

Two years later he bought one-third in- 
terest in the business, and during the next 
10 years the company opened parts stores in 
seven West Tennessee towns. 

The business was then divided. Mr. Hug- 
gins became owner of the store in Gleason, 
and the store is still in operation. 

Since 1963 when he became mayor, he has 
spent much of his time working. to improve 
government services and to attract industry 
to Gleason. 

“I took the job because I thought I could 
do something for the town, and not for the 
salary ($30 a month) ,” he said. 

“When I became mayor the city hall was 
a crowded, rundown building and completely 
inadequate. No one thought we could afford 
to build a new building, but I took the job 
with that aim.” 

Shortly after he became mayor, an agree- 
ment was reached with the Weakley County 
Municipal Electric System to share half the 
cost of a new building and a $40,000 struc- 
ture was erected. 

The mayor also cites with pride a $300,000 
water and sewer system completed last year, 
major street repairs and expansion of the 
city limits. 

Gleason's population grew from 900 in 1960 
to 1,314 in 1970. 

The mayor says he dearly loves politics. 

“I've been a Democrat all my life, and I'll 
always be a Democrat,” he declared. 

He was a delegate to the last two national 
Democratic conventions and says the Demo- 
cratic Party is “the South’s’only hope for the 
future.” 

One of the persons already reserving a seat 
for the Saturday celebration is Mrs. Anna- 
belle Clement O'Brien, sister of the late Gov. 
Frank Clement. Mayor Huggins said he and 
Mr, Clement were “close friends.” 

“Every Democrat from Hubert Humphrey 
down has been invited to the program,” 
said Mr. Sanders. 

He and Robert Owen, who helped organize 


the program, said it would be up to the 
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Democrats to make the program a success, 
since they both are Republicans. 

“We are not selling tickets and there will 
be no charge for the supper. We are trying to 
make it attractive to everyone, and we want 
everyone to come,’ Mr. Sanders said. “The 
day is for ‘Charlie’ and for simple expres- 
sions of thanks.” 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLICAN CENTER 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. RHODES, Mr. Speaker, On Janu- 
ary 15, 1971, a dream was fulfilled for 
the Republican Party when President 
Nixon dedicated the Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower National Republican Center on 
Capitol Hill. This was a truly historic 
occasion as it marked the first time that 
any American political party has taken 
up residence in a permanent home. 

In dedicating the Eisenhower center, 
President Nixon called for the Repub- 
lican Party “to be the party of the open 
door, a party with its doors open to all 
people of all races and of all parties, 
those who share our great ideals about 
the future of America and the future of 
the world.” 

In choosing these words, President 
Nixon could not have paid a more fitting 
tribute to a great American. I include 
the President's remarks at the dedication 
of the Dwight D. Eisenhower National 
Republican Center at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER NA- 
TIONAL REPUBLICAN CENTER 
Chairman Morton, Mrs, Eisenhower, Mem- 

bers of the Congress, Members of the Nation- 

al Committee and our very special guests 
this morning: 

I feel that it is a very great honor to have 
the opportunity to participate in this cere- 
mony that I understand has been going on 
for some time before I arrived. 

I don't know whether there was any sig- 
Nificance in the fact that they gave the dol- 
lar away before I got here. 

But, in any event, the remarks that I will 
make will be brief and quite personal, as I 
think General Eisenhower would have want- 
ed them to be on such an occasion. 

We have here a building and we think of 
how it came into being. And we know that 
it came into being because men helped to 
build it, men who knew things about bricks 
and mortar and superstructure and archi- 
tecture and all of, that. And we are very 
proud that they built such a good building. 

It also came into being because one man 
in particular had a dream. I know that his 
name has been referred to previously, but 
let me refer to him in the terms that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, I think, would have referred 
to him. 

I will recall a conversation I had with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower right after he became Presi- 
dent and I became Vice President in 1953. 


We were riding back from Quantico after a 
meeting there of various members of the 
Armed Services with regard to our Defense 
budget: The General was reminiscing about 
some of the great days of the victory in Bu- 
rope and about some of the men who served 
under him and with him, 
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And I asked him that if he had to select 
one quality in an individual for an organi- 
zation, above everything else what would it 
be? And he thought a moment and answered, 
“Selflessness.” He said, “Of course, other 
things matter. You want brains and dedica- 
tion and hard work.” But he said the most 
important quality that you can have in an 
army, whether it is an army in war or an 
army in a political campaign or an organi- 
zation in a great national administration, is 
“selflessness,” the willingness to go out and 
do hard and tough jobs in a completely un- 
selfish manner; the willingness to sacrifice 
one’s self for a greater cause than himself. 

I think Jim Auchincloss was a selfiess man. 
I remember 20 years ago when I was in the 
House and later in the Senate and then as 
Vice President and when I was out of office, 
I could always expect a call from Jim Auchin- 
closs about the Eisenhower Center. 

And he spoke about his dream, the neces- 
sity to get support for it, ideas that didn’t 
seem to have any chance of succeeding. But 
he drove on and on and others then joined 
him and eventually this great building, the 
Center for all of the Republican National 
Committee’s activities finally came into 
being. 

And a selfiess man, Jim Auchincloss, and 
all the other selfiess people with him, and 
many of them are right here in this audience, 
I think General Eisenhower would want me 
especially to pay tribute to this morning. 

The other thing I think the General would 
say today is something about the Party of 
which he was a member, and the Party to 
which he had such dedication and what he 
would like for it in the future. And perhaps 
he would speak of this Party the way he 
used to speak about the Party and its or- 
ganization to the Members of the Cabinet 
and to me during those occasions when we 
were in political campaigns in '54, '56, ‘58 
and then again in 1960. He often used to 
emphasize the necessity for the Party to ex- 
pand, to get more people, more troops to 
join with us. And he pointed out what was 
actually a very great truth, that by itself 
neither political party in this country could 
win an election. In order to win, it is neces- 
sary to pick up enough independents and 
enough members of the other Party to get 
the majority. 

And President Eisenhower, for that reason, 
would emphasize the necessity in speaking 
to a Party organization and all of us, you, 
our Party organization people here today, to 
say organize the Party well, but be sure you 
organize it in a way that you can bring 
others into the Party and allow others to 
have allegiance to it and to our cause even 
though they may not be members of the 
Party. 

And I think on that score one thing that 
General Eisenhower used to say in talking 
about the party on those occasions when he 
saw a tendency that might be too intro- 
verted was that, he said, the tendency of 
most organizations is to organize fewer and 
fewer better and better. 

And that, of course, is the great danger of 
any party organization. It is the great danger 
of any club. It is the great danger of any 
association of people to be more interested in 
the organization as a goal and an end in 
itself rather than an organization as simply 
a base to do something, do something bigger 
than itself, an organization that will grow, 
an organization that will have an influence 
on the community and on the State and on 
the nation and even on the world. 

And so I think Genera] Eisenhower would 
have sald, “Organize this Republican Party 
well. But organize it in a way that it can 
grow, that it can attract independent voters 
and Democratic voters, that it can attract 
Americans in all walks of life so that we can 
become an organization that will be an effec- 
tive instrument for doing better things for 
America and better things for the world.” 
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As @ matter of fact, I noticed as I came 
out onto this platform today—which, in- 
cidentally is heated by the television lights— 
but in any event, I noticed as I came out 
that door was open. And now it is closed. 

Symbolically, what I would like to say as 
this new building is officially dedicated is 
that I would like this building to be the 
building of the open door, a party with its 
doors open to all people of all races and of 
all parties, those who share our great ideals 
about the future of American and the future 
of the world. 

That is how the Republican Party came 
into being. It was a party then that brought 
into it not just a group of people who be- 
lieved certain very narrow things, but peo- 
ple who differed about a great number of 
things, but who were united on one prin- 
ciple; they wanted union. They believed in 
the unity of this Nation. They believed in 
the freedom of men. 

And, so our party has great principles, 
principles that are far bigger than the Re- 
publican Party. They are big, as all of Amer- 
ica itself. But our party will not grow unless 
it is the party of the open door, open to all 
people, all people who share our principles, 
who want to work with us for the betterment 
of America and the betterment of the world. 

And so I think these are the two thoughts 
that General Eisenhower would have wanted 
me, who was proud to be his Vice President 
during the eight years he was President of 
the United States, to convey to you, this very 
distinguished audience today: 

First, an appreciation to all of you who 
have been selfless in your work for our Party 
in campaigns. Sometimes we won. Sometimes 
we lost. But you gave everything you had. 
That is, of course, the greatest attribute an 
individual can have. 

And, second, his advice that ours should be 
the party of the open door, open to all peo- 
ple, all parties, all faiths, all races. 

“That is the kind of a party he would want 
and that is the kind of a party we are, and 
that we shall be in the years ahead. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, the 53d anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine was celebrated by 
over 2 million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry. Unfortunately, the independ- 
ence which they celebrated, and which 
Inow join in commemorating, was short- 
lived, for the Ukraine’s dream of freedom 
was transformed into a nightmare of So- 
viet domination less than 3 years after 
the national council at Kiev declared the 
Ukraine a sovereign republic in 1918. 

Nevertheless, the dream of freedom 
has never been extinguished in the 
hearts of 47 million Ukrainians. Despite 
the hardship and anguish which they 
haye experienced, they still cling to the 
conviction that the reality of freedom 
will again be theirs: 

I am delighted to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the courage 
of the Ukrainians, and in reconfirming 
our dedication to the task of bringing 
freedom to the Ukraine and to all the 
other captive nations. Each of us has a 
stake in the future of these nations—for 
without a firm commitment to freedom 
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for all, we can never hope to establish 
lasting world peace. 

Along with freedom-loving people 
everywhere, I hope that those who now 
struggle against tyranny will soon win 
their battles, and that next year’s cele- 
bration of Ukrainian independence will 
be celebration of a fact, and not just 
a dream, 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT IN- 
CREASE NEEDED NOW 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
conjunction with my efforts to secure 
passage of an increase in social security 
benefits, I have obtained a copy of a 
fairly thorough comparison of the social 
security system and other retirement 
programs. The article was written by 
Walter W. Kolodrubetz of the Office of 
Research and Statistics, Division of Eco- 
nomic and Long-Range Studies in the 
Social Security Administration. It is en- 
titled: “Private and Public Retirement 
Pensions: Findings From the 1968 Sur- 
vey of the Aged.” It appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1970 issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin. 

Inasmuch as the article is so perti- 
nent to the question of increasing social 
security benefits, I intend to insert parts 
of the article into the Recorp over the 
next few days: 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RETIREMENT PENSIONS: 
FINDINGS FROM THE 1968 SURVEY OF THE 
AGED 


(By Walter W. Kolodrubetz*) 

The Federal social security program is to- 
day the major source retirement income for 
the aged population. For a sizable and grow- 
ing group, however, private and other public 
group retirement programs have considerable 
effect on the maintenance of income. In 1967, 
private pensions were received by about 1.8 
million aged couples and nonmarried per- 
sons, almost all of whom were receiving 
monthly cash benefits under the old-age 
survivors, disability, and health insurance 
(OASDHI) program. Retirement programs for 
Federal (civilian and military), State, and 
local government employees and for railroad 
workers provided support for an additional 
1.5 million aged units, two-thirds of whom 
were also receiving OASDHI benefits. 

Examination of the sources of retirement 
benefit income of the aged population re- 
veals the role of private and other public 
pension programs (excluding veterans’ pen- 
sion programs) in supplementing the basic 
OASDHI program. About one-fifth of the 
aged couples (with one or both members 
aged 65 or older) reported receiving private 
pension payments that supplement their 
OASDHI benefits (table 1). Seven percent of 
the couples, had, in addition to their OASDHI 
benefits, a retirement: pension through 
another public program, and 3 percent re- 
ceived only a public pension other than 
OASDHI in retirement benefit income. For 
more than three-fifths of the couples, how- 
ever, OASDHI benefits were their only peri- 
odic retirement benefit. Nine percent of the 
couple’s received no retirement benefits but 
relied mainly on employment as the source of 


*Office of Research and Statistics, Division 
of Economic and Long-Range Studies. 
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their income; presumably most of them were 
qualified to receive OASDHI benefits and, in 
some cases another public pension or a pri- 
vate pension. 

The same general configuration of sources 
of retirement benefit income prevailed for 
the aged nonmarried. The degree of supple- 
mentation of OASDHI benefits through other 
pension plans was far less than it was for 
couples, however. The proportion of the non- 
married dependent on OASDHI only for re- 
tirement benefits was therefore larger, 
especially for nonmarried women. Of the 2.4 
million aged nonmarried men, 13 percent had 
private pension income—more than twice the 
proportion among the 7.4 million nonmar- 
ried women. For both men and women the 
proportion receiving public pensions such as 
those under Federal, State, and local gov- 
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ernment systems was not significantly differ- 
ent from that for the couples. 

Since practically all jobs with private 
pension coverage were also covered under 
OASDHI, only rarely would a private pension 
be payable but no OASDHI benefit. All but 3 
percent of all aged units reporting private 
pension income were also OASDHI benefici- 
aries in 1967, and that proportion is probably 
even lower today. Yet, since Federal em- 
ployees and some State and local government 
employees did not have concurrent OASDHI 
coverage, only two-thirds of the aged units 
reporting receipt of a public pension other 
than OASDHI were also receiving OASDHI 
benefits. In some cases, one member of an 
aged couple might be receiving OASDHI 
benefits and the other member might be 
getting a different public pension. 


TABLE 1.—SOURCE OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS: AGED UNITS WITH MONEY INCOME FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 1967 


Source of retirement benefit 


Number of units (in thousands). 
Number with— 
OASDHI and— 
No other pension 1 
Private group pension 2... 
Other public pension 
Public pension other than OASDHI_. 
No retirement benefit t 


Nonmarried persons 
Total 


Married 


Allunits couples Men Women 


9,789 7,434 


7, 240 
666 
495 
343 

1, 046 


5,615 
358 
362 
234 
865 


1 {ncludes a small number ot units who did not report whether they received private pensions. 
2 Includes 16,000 married units and 38,000 nonmarried persons not currently receiving OASDHI benefits, according to beneficiary 
records. Also includes 66,000 married beneficiary units and 14,000 nonmarried beneficiaries reporting both a private pension and 


another public pension. 


A few of the couples and nonmarried per- 
sons, according to the Survey findings, were 
getting three or more pensions. An estimated 
80,000 aged units—most of them OASDHI 
beneficiaries—were receiving a private pen- 
sion and, in addition, a public pension based 
on government or railroad employment. 


Source of retirement benefit 


The wide differences in median annual in- 
come for the groups receiving various types 
of retirement benefits point up the power- 
ful influence of dual pensions in the financial 
position of the aged population in 1967, as 
the following summary shows. 


Median income of— 


; Nonmarried persons 
Married 


OASDHI and— 

No other pension 

Private group pension }_ 

Other public pension 
Public pension other than OASDHI__ 
No retirement benefit 


1,007 


t Includes a small number of units not ering OASDHI benefits and a small number also receiving other public pensions. 


2 Not shown where base is less than 100, 


The most fortunate among the retired 
aged population were the nearly 1.6 million 
couples receiving OASDHI benefits and a 
public or private pension as well. For them, 
median total income was above $4,200. Dual 
pensions usually mean the difference between 
a less than modest and a fairly comfortable 
income position, but even dual pensioners 
had lower incomes than those still working. 
The median income of the 1.2 million elderly 
nonmarried persons with dual pensions was 
about $2,400—about $2,000 lower than that 
of married couples, yet their economic posi- 
tion was markedly better than that of others 
among the nonmarried. 

For the married couples in the small group 
of the aged with a railroad or government 
retirement pension but no OASDHI benefit, 
the median income was $3,745—roughly $500 
below that for couples with two pensions. 
Their median income was $1,000 above the 
median of couples whose only pension was 
from the OASDHI program. 

For the bulk of the aged units, OASDHI 
benefits represented their only retirement 
benefit income. This group (3.7 million 
couples and million nonmarried per- 
sons) fell in the lower end of the income- 
position balance sheet. They had median 


incomes of $2,750 and $1,255, respectively— 
amounts $1,000-$1,500 below the medians of 
their counterparts with two pensions. The 
median for these couples with OASDHI as 
their retirement benefits was just a little 
higher than that for nonmarried persons 
with OASDHI benefits and supplementary 
pensions. 

At the lowest end of the economic scale 
were the 1 million elderly nonmarried not 
receiving any retirement benefit; their in- 
come averaged a little above $1,000. Some of 
these nonmarried persons were employed, 
but they were not as likely as the married 
couples to have high earnings. For these 
nonmarried persons, the most disadvantaged 
were among the 865,000 women without a 
spouse, a high proportion of whom had to 
rely on public assistance during old age. 

The public and private retirement benefits 
paid to 9 out of 10 aged units in 1967 ac- 
counted for an estimated 42 percent of the 
aggregate income of persons aged 65 and 
over and their spouses. The Survey findings 
reveal that the role of retirement benefits 
Was substantially larger for the nonmarried 
than for the couples, 

These findings of the overall retirement 
benefit status of the aged were obtained from 
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the 1968 Survey of the Demographic and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics of the Aged (DECA). 
The Survey was designed to provide infor- 
mation similar to that obtained from the 
1963 Survey of the Aged* on private and 
other public pension income, as well as other 
characteristics of the aged population. 

The first article on the DECA Survey gives 
a detailed definition of income and discusses 
the problems of measuring income size A 
statement about the Survey design, rough 
approximations of the standard error of se- 
lected estimates, and a discussion of non- 
sampling errors are included in the tech- 
nical appendix to that article, Confidence 
levels of medians pertinent to the data pre- 
sented here are shown in table I on page 21 
of this article. 

This article analyzes detailed information 
on the characteristics of the aged population 
in 1967 with various retirement benefits. Par- 
ticular attention is devoted to the factors 
that account for the contrasting economic 
positions of aged persons with and without 
retirement benefits that supplement 
OASDHI benefits. 

The Survey did not permit distinction be- 
tween veterans’ disability and pension pay- 
ments. This important source of retirement 
income was thus necessarily omitted from the 
detailed analysis of pensions. 

Since practically all the units receiving pri- 
vate pension payments received OASDHI 
benefits, examination of sources and size of 
income of private pensioners is restricted to 
OASDHI beneficiary units receiving private 
pensions. A substantial number of other pub- 
lic pensioners were not receiving OASDHI 
benefits, however, and their characteristics 
differ from those of units receiving two pub- 
lic pensions. Separate analysis for these 
groups was therefore neecssary. 

The analysis in the remainder of the article 
is restricted to regular OASDHI beneficiaries 
who received at least one check by Janu- 
ary 1967. Inclusion of part-year beneficiaries, 
those transitionally insured, and special “age 
72” beneficiaries would have distorted 
comparisons. 


MODERNIZING FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to introduce two bills designed to 
affect needed changes in the operation 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 
One raises operating loan limits from 
$35,000 to $50,000; the other transfers 
funding of the operating loan program 
itself from the Federal budget to the 
private money market. 

In the last Congress I introduced legis- 
lation which, among other things, would 
have accomplished these two goals. I 
was gratified a portion of these pro- 
posals were adopted, and that farm own- 
ership loan limits were raised from 
$60,000 to $100,000. As a result, young 


î Lenore A. Epstein and Janet Murray, The 
Aged Population ofethe United States; The 
1963 Social Security Survey of the Aged 
(Research Report No. 19), Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Office of Research and Statis- 
tics, 1967. 

?Lenore E. Bixby, “Income of People Aged 
65 and Over: Overview From 1968 Survey of 
the Aged," Social Security Bulletin, April 
1970. 
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farmers who are just starting out and 
more established farmers who want to 
expand their operations now better meet 
their financial needs, at least as far as 
FHA real estate loans are concerned. 

With the farm ownership loan pro- 
gram reasonably updated, I think Con- 
gress should turn its attention to the 
farm operating loan program and make 
those changes necessary to bring it too 
in line with the demands of today’s 
economy. 

Perhaps the most basic change that 
is needed concerns the method by which 
the farm operating loan program is 
funded, At present, money for the pro- 
gram is taken out of the Federal budget 
and appropriated by Congress. For some 
time I have thought this to be an ineffi- 
cient mechanism. And after analyzing 
the problem in detail I have concluded 
that the taxpayers interests would be 
best served if operating loan funds were 
generated from the private money mar- 
ket rather than from the Federal tax 
dollar. This I discovered could be ac- 
complished by transfering funding from 
the budget to the agricultural credit in- 
surance fund, a change which has also 
been earnestly sought after by the ex- 
tremely capable Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, James 
V. Smith. Moreover, not only have I 
found approval for my idea at FHA, the 
Bureau of Management and Budget and 
the President have been equally recep- 
tive and a mutually acceptable legisla- 
tive proposal has been arrived at. The 
importance the President attaches to 
this proposal is demonstrated by the fact 
that it is one of the 40 specific legis- 
lative requests he sent to Congress earlier 
this week. 

In summation, transferring the FHA 
operating loan program from the Federal 
budget to the Agricultural Credit In- 
surance Fund, as proposed in my bill, 
would save tax dollars. And with pro- 
gram funds being generated through the 
sale of FHA paper in the private money 
market, the interests of governmental 
efficiency and would be well served. 

Mr. Speaker, my second bill raises 
the limits on farm operating loans from 
the $35,000 ceiling established in 1960, 
to $50,000, I think this change is vital to 
the ongoing success of this particular 
FHA loan program. 

By way of general background, FHA 
was established to provide supplementary 
loans to small farmers unable to obtain 
commercial credit. For three decades 
these loans have enabled farmers to ob- 
tain vital financial assistance; and as a 
result, many successful farmers owe their 
beginnings to FHA loan programs. In- 
cidentally, financially this program has 
been as successful for the Government 
as it has been operationally for the farm- 
er. I say this because, not only have the 
FHA loans been repaid with interest, 
rural borrowers have had an outstanding 
repayment record. á 

With regard to the operating loan pro- 
gram specifically, it was established for 
the purpose of assisting farmers develop 
efficient and. profitable farming opera- 
tions. Although this program has pro- 
vided a needed function; perhaps its 
greatest single problem is, since the costs 
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of farm machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies have risen along with the cost of 
living, the 1960 limits are inadequate 
now. By way of illustration, during the 
last 7 years, the capital investment 
costs for farms and ranches have climbed 
79 percent. Annual outlays for fertilizers 
have increased 64 percent; costs of vari- 
ous pesticides are up 20 percent; and, 
feed costs have risen 33 percent. 

These increases have had dramatic 
consequences for the farm sector as a 
whole. To cite but a few examples, in 
1967 the average grade A dairy farm 
in Wisconsin required well over $50,000 
operating capital compared to the 
$30,000 that was required between 1957- 
59. The average hog or beef fattening 
farm in the corn belt required more than 
$84,000 in 1967, compared to $44,000 in 
1957-59. Finally, in 1967 the average 
cattle ranch in the Southwest required 
an operating capital investment of 
nearly $60,000, as contrasted to the 
$38,000 that was needed between 
1957-59. 

If these statistics are coupled with the 
fact that inflation has jacked up operat- 
ing costs considerably since these figures 
were gathered, all but the unconscious 
can get a pretty good idea of the finan- 
cial problems facing farmers today. 

Turning to my proposal, I would like 
to see farm operating loan limits raised 
from $35,000 to $50,000. Abstractly, this 
does not sound like much of an increase, 
but I have been assured by FHA officials 
that this extra amount would enable the 
loan program to fulfill the credit needs 
of most small farm borrowers. 

Additionally, I would like to stress 
that if the funding of the operating 
loan program were transferred to the 
private money markets, as I have pro- 
posed, then raising loan limits would 
not cost the taxpayer anything. In this 
connection, I have been assured that, 
pending this transfer, FHA could pro- 
vide for some increase in the level of 
program funding in accordance with the 
new loan limits without relying on any 
additional appropriations. Such an ap- 
proach I find eminently suitable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to expedite these two 
proposals. Transferring the funding of 
the operating loan program from the 
Federal budget to the private money 
market has the full support of the ad- 
ministration. Increasing the outside 
limits on operating loans would give FHA 
officials greater flexibility in meeting the 
credit needs of this Nation’s hard-pressed 
farmers. Both are worthy goals; both 
deserve prompt congressional approval. 


REMARKS OF DR. E. E. DAVID, JR., 
SCIENCE ADVISER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the meetings of the Advisory Panel 
on Science and Technology of the Com- 
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mittee on Science and Astronautics on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of January were 
distinguished by many, many outstand- 
ing presentations by eminent scientists 
of our panel and the visiting guest panel- 
ists from many portions of the world. 
Those presentations on international 
science policy were brilliantly high- 
lighted by the remarks of Dr. E. E. David, 
Jr., science adviser to the President, who 
addressed the Panel members and com- 
mittee guests at a luncheon on the 27th 
of January. His penetrating views on the 
need for international science policy 
and scientific cooperation between the 
nations of the world were amplified by 
his concepts by which international 
scientific cooperation can be imple- 
mented and made a reality. It is very 
easy to agree that international scientific 
cooperation is good for the peoples of 
the world. It is indeed another thing to 
make the hard decisions that will make 
international scientific cooperation an 
actuality, I daresay not a Member of 
the House accepts the idea that sci- 
ence and technology are the predominant 
ingredients of modern society. I am also 
sure the Members will agree that where- 
ever political leaders join with their sci- 
ence counterparts and transcend the ever 
present nationalism and begin working 
for the welfare of the world—not just for 
their own particular country—the peo- 
ples of the world would inevitably be- 
come the beneficiaries. I urge every Mem- 
ber to read and meditate upon the words 
of Dr. David. 
The address follows: 


REMARKS OF Dr. E. E. DAVID, Jr. 


It is a great pleasure today to address this 
distinguished audience of members of the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, 
its Panel on Science and Technology, mem- 
bers of the AIAA, and the foreign guests who 
have been participating in this three-day 
session. on International Science Policy. 

I must compliment the members of the 
Committee and particularly Chairman Miller 
for organizing these annual meetings, In so 
doing, you continue to demonstrate your 
deep interest in the health of science and 
technology, not only in this nation but also 
internationally. 

Before I proceed, let me recognize the 
splendid efforts of the Committee and your 
Subcommittee, formerly headed by Mr. Dad- 
dario and now in the hands of Mr. Davis, 
to develop the issue of domestic science pol- 
icy. Your hearings have been invaluable, 
your questions have been searching, and your 
reports have been thoughtful and provoca- 
tive. We. will draw on them heavily. 

Since World War II there have evolved in 
most of the developed nations small but 
dedicated bureaucracies promoting interna- 
tional scientific and technical cooperation. 
The cliches which motivate them read some- 
thing like this: science is international by 
nature; international cooperation makes 
good international relations; hence, interna- 
tional science is good international politics 
and good. human relations and should be 
promoted at every opportunity. 

I personally am very susceptible to the 
logic of these phrases. In my own profes- 
sional career in communications and com- 
puting, I have found that wherever I have 
traveled throughout the world, regardless of 
language, culture, tradition, or degree of 
political tension between my country and 
my. hosts, mutual interests in engineering 
and science immediately provided a com- 
mon ground for. useful communication. 

President Nixon is also a strong believer 
in the value of functional partnership rela- 
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tions among nations in science and tech- 
nology. Since he took office two years ago, 
new or greatly expanded cooperative pro- 
grams have been developed with Romania, 
Yugoslavia, France, and most recently with 
Spain, all related to visits of the President 
to those countries. 

But a deep feeling that international 
science is good is still, I confess, not suf- 
ficient to stir the elephantine bureaucracy 
of our government into responsive action, 
nor to persuade the Congressional wardens 
of the appropriations process that the small, 
but finite quantity of federal monies re- 
quired to turn these convictions into realty 
are justified. There is no phrase that passes 
from the lips with less effort than “inter- 
national scientific and technical coopera- 
tion” nor any budget request that is harder 
to secure through our present process of 
funding domestic, mission-oriented agencies 
to participate in these activities. There are 
reasons for these difficulties. They run the 
gamut from pure chauvinism to & gross mis- 
understanding of the delicate processes of 
creative technical work. We must confront 
these difficulties. In short, I am suggesting 
that we need a U.S. policy for international 
science and technology. I see that as a direct 
and logical extension of our national scientif- 
ic and technical policies. 

The President has asked me to submit 
to him in May of this year the first of what 
may become an annual report on science and 
technology. This I shall do and if it meets 
with his approval, I would expect it to be 
transmitted to the Congress and to the na- 
tion as the first attempt by Executive to 
blueprint our national R&D priorities. In that 
report we intend to have a chapter on inter- 
national scientific and technical cooperation. 
What I would like to do today is to tell 
you some of my personal views on the sub- 
ject. I assume that these will be reflected to 
some degree in our official posture. 

Basically, we understand the advantages 
to be gained in scientific cooperation—we 
understand much less about the benefits and 
costs of technology transfer between nations. 
In addition to the much-discussed difficulties 
of technology transfer, how do we balance 
proprietary loses in technology against the 
intangible benefits of cooperative ventures? 
It is a difficult question, but I believe that 
the only way for our country to sustain tech- 
nological leadership is to use fully our ex- 
cellent R&D enterprise—that is, to outper- 
form our competition through excellence. 
This view can facilitate international co- 
operation since it encourages the flow of in- 
formation and techniques, yet insists on a 
quid pro quo. Let me discuss some of these 
thoughts more fully. 

Cooperation in matters scientific has a 
long and honorable history. The free ex- 
change of information and research results 
is the basis of our scientific and professional 
societies and archival journals. Even here, 
however, there are protective mechanisms 
so that individual workers and inevitably 
their countries are recognized for their ac- 
complishments. In the commercial world, 
patents and copyrights are also an important 
protective mechanism. Make no mistake 
these mechanisms make possible the sharing 
of scientific information through such ac- 
tivities as professional meetings. In terms 
of federal government policy, the support of 
domestic research by our government im- 
plies a willingness to finance the interna- 
tional exchange of knowledge, at the same 
time insisting on proper protection. We rec- 
ognize, too, that often a researcher traveling 
abroad can acquire a fact or hint from a 
foreign colleague that can save months of 
effort at home. It is clear, however, that this 
process implies tight management to assure 
that foreign travel is not abused. It is not 
easy to decide how much is enough in this 
area. Perhaps these three-day discussions 
will shed some light on the subject. We also 
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need the views of other nations on the ex- 
tent to which we should finance exchanges 
and cooperation in these areas of “little 
science.” 

Basic research in big science provides an- 
other motivation for cooperation. High energy 
physics, optical radio astronomy, space and 
Oceanography require such immense invest- 
ments in facilities that we are approaching 
the stage where no single nation, even the 
largest, can afford to build all that is desir- 
able or even necessary for its own research 
community. A deliberate move toward in- 
ternational sharing of major facilities is 
indeed appropriate. Again, however, with 
careful attention to the accepted protective 
mechanisms, 

The Western Europeans with their highly 
successful CERN venture have set one ex- 
ample of effective cost-sharing in high- 
energy physics. Already France and Britain 
are cooperating with joint user groups for 
certain large national facilities. While lab- 
oratories in most countries have traditionally 
received visiting foreign scientists, I believe 
it is no longer adequate to consider the con- 
struction of a large new facility as a matter 
of only national concern. At the very mini- 
mum, we should stimulate in the scientific 
community a global approach to facilities 
construction and discuss frequently on an 
intergovernmental basis national plans and 
priorities for major new developments. The 
purpose would be to stagger these develop- 
ments in the big science fields so that each 
becomes available to the best of the world’s 
scientific community at a time which will 
maximize its productivity and usefulness. 

Space research facilities, such as an orbit- 
ing space laboratory or an orbiting astro- 
nomical observatory, also could well qualify 
for cooperative support. 

So much for basic science. There are also 
areas of applied research and engineering of 
direct social or public benefit which govern- 
ments in all countries are financing. For 
example, effective action against drug abuse, 
evaluation of the long-term effects of trace 
chemicals or pesticides on plants and ani- 
mals, solutions to urban transit snarls, im- 
provement in the delivery of health care, 
protection of environmental quality and 
combating of pollution are all areas of com- 
mon concern, In these areas we can minimize 
our national investments and maximize our 
results by attacking these problems together. 
Indeed, there are some problems which can- 
not be solved at all without international co- 
operation. For example, controlling pollu- 
tion in Lake Erie or the North Sea requires a 
coalition of governments. In cases where 
multilateral cooperation between govern- 
ments is needed, international organizations 
can supply the means for cooperation. This 
approach, however, can become fragmented. 
For example, I am told that many interna- 
tional organizations—some 26 of them, now 
haye pieces of the international environmen- 
tal problem. We need a strategy for managing 
these efforts and for guiding the work of these 
organizations. We have thought a great deal 
about this issue in the United States and 
will have a U.S. position to discuss in the 
tramework of the 1972 U.N. Conference on the 
Environment in Stockholm. 

The environment is only one example of 
the scientific and technical issues being dealt 
with today in international organizations. 
Furthermore, new issues are arising all of the 
time and as the thrust for development of 
the Third World accelerates, there will be in- 
creasing burdens placed on our international 
machinery. This international machinery 
must be adequately supported and culti- 
vated. This will not be a popular issue with 
Congress and many people in the United 
States. There has been and continues to be a 
feeling that money spent in the area of for- 
eign affairs of international organizations 
means waste, soft-headedness, and a lack of 
return. I believe that this can be offset to a 
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great extent by responsible actions in pro- 
tecting the proprietary aspects of science and 
technology, using the accepted mechanisms 
which I mentioned earlier. 

Another facet of the problem involves the 
developing nations. We in the developed 
world have an obligation to encourage and 
aid their peaceful development. Secretary 
Rogers yesterday mentioned the President’s 
proposal to create an International Develop- 
ment Institute as a future focus for our bi- 
lateral technical assistance efforts. This 
promising proposal will lay a new foundation 
for effective technical cooperation between 
the U.S. and developing countries. It will 
provide a unique instrument for bringing the 
best of U.S. scientific and technological 
talent to bear and in a way which will 
strengthen, not supplant indigenous institu- 
tions in those countries. It is very clear here 
that we have much to learn about how to 
make such efforts truly effective. I will have 
& bit more to say about this later, but basi- 
cally I believe the key lies in creating com- 
petences within the developing societies rele- 
vant to their own needs. 

As we progress in this discussion from 
basic research toward the applied side, the 
problems of nationalism, national security, 
and proprietary interest become greater. 
Again, I believe that we can confront these 
problems responsibly and still maintain 
effective interactions among us. 

One of the key challenges facing this na- 
tion and other nations as well, is finding 
means by which technology can be advanced, 
shared, and applied to common problems 
without restricting our individual national 
ability to compete for markets with the 
products of this technology. There are some 
fine examples of how this can be done, One 
of the most cogent is the application of com- 
munications satellites for global point-to- 
point communication. Here we have seen the 
initial research blossom into a demonstrated 
capability and then into an international 
cooperative yenture. This effort follows a long 
tradition of international cooperation in 
communications, including joint ownership 
of Transatlantic and Transpacific cables 
which preceded the satellite technology and 
which are still being installed. The intelsat 
story indicates that we should have no illu- 
sions about the readiness of nations to give 
up competitive advantages without compen- 
sating return. At the same time it is fair to 
say that we have seen there a willingness 
to accept indirect as well as direct benefits. 
By indirect benefits I mean such things as 
enhanced national security resulting from 
international stability, an enriched quality of 
life, and better understanding of man as a 
biological entity. This is a hopeful sign and 
it is a point of view which I think needs to 
be emphasized and cultivated. Similar prom- 
ising opportunities and potential problems 
can be seem in several other programs in- 
volving space-based systems now being dis- 
cussed as part of post-Apollo cooperation. Dr, 
Low mentioned these yesterday. However, 
there is a specific field from my own experi- 
ence which I would like to comment upon. 

It is the area of computing. Here is an area 
of intense international competition on a 
commercial basis. Yet a group of us over 
the last few years have found a topic within 
this field which is right for international 
cooperation in the best sense. 

As you know, computers must have pro- 
grams in order to operate. The principal in- 
ternational competition concerns the com- 
puter hardware itself and not the software, 
which is so vital. In fact, all countries recog- 
nize that the use of computers to solve their 
problems, public or private, is limited today 
not by the capabilities of the machines them- 
selves but by the lack of an adequate soft- 
ware technology for programming, A group in 
Western Europe, Canada, and the United 
States has been studying for the past four 
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years the possibility of an international in- 
stitute of software engineering. The pur- 
pose of this institute would be to develop 
a technology for the production of software. 
It would not develop. software itself but 
would only provide the means whereby pro- 
grams could be produced economically and 
reliably. The well-being of nations in the 
next twenty years will hinge on software. 

For example, the problems of privacy, 
air traffic control, government operations, 
scholarship, and education are all going to 
be dependent on economical, reliable soft- 
wear. The concept of the institute il- 
lustrates what I consider the vital features 
of technological cooperation. A central in- 
stitutional group would carry out the core 
work to develop software engineering tech- 
nology. Associated with this central group 
would be at least one institution from 
each member country. These members would, 
in turn, adapt the centrally-developed tech- 
niques. to their particular local needs, This 
approach draws on the strengths of all coun- 
tries, at the same time permitting individual 
countries to reinforce their own capabili- 
ties. I believe this offers a powerful model 
for technological cooperation, 

Returning to my original comments, I 
believe we can suggest a policy basis for 
international scientific cooperation. It is 
simply that nations’ international programs 
should aim to maximize the use of world- 
wide R&D resources and also to encourage 
the development of new resources where 
they do not now exist. If this objective were 
accepted, I believe national and proprietary 
interests could be protected and at the same 
time the synergistic effects of cooperation 
could be attained. 


SAGINAW JUNIOR LEAGUE HON- 
ORED FOR TV PROGRAM 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an issue of the nationally circulated 
Junior League magazine was called to 
my attention because of a special article 
relating to the success achieved by the 
Saginaw Mich., Junior League for its 
part in a highly popular public affairs 
television program aired over the edu- 
cational television station connected with 
Delta College, channel 19, and the fol- 
lowing day on a Saginaw radio station, 
WFAM. 

Not only was I happy to read of the 
accomplishment of the league because its 
activity encompasses the largest city in 
our Eighth District, but also because the 
originator of the program, Mrs. Barbara 
Opperman, is most deserving of this na- 
tional recognition. My wife June, who 
was most active in the Saginaw league, 
and I have great admiration for Mrs. 
Opperman’s talents and dedication to 
league efforts. 

The Junior League's panel-type TV 
program is called TNT—the acronym for 
“Thursday Night at Ten’’—and is de- 
signed to stimulate the community to- 
ward indepth thinking on many of to- 
day’s issues and potential problems. 

Viewers are invited to call in at the 
conclusion of the live panel discussion 
with pertinent and timely questions. On 
occasions, the response has been so great 
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that the hour-long show has spilled over 
into the next half-hour time slot. The 
next day a civic-minded radio station re- 
plays the program. 

There have been many noteworthy 
achievements of this program. Not the 
least of these have been those which 
helped establish better communications 
between two welfare organizations, and 
the establishment of active ecology 
groups in the local high schools. 

The Junior League has been assisted 
by the League of Women Voters and the 
Association of University Women. 

Mr. Speaker, it is genuine pleasure for 
me to salute the Saginaw Junior Leaguers 
as well as the members of the other as- 
sisting organizations, for their signal ac- 
complishments through this vital com- 
munity service program. 

The magazine article, a real success 
story, is as follows: 

TNT—Sacrinaw’s TV Success STORY 

Overheard on a Michigan educational tele- 
vision station: 

“But should deviant behavior be explained 
in the classroom? Suppose a teacher goes 
through the chapter on masturbation with 
his students, and then one day he sees a 
boy in the back of the classroom doing the 
very thing the book's been talking about.” 

“Good land, I should hope he would say 
in no uncertain terms that you don’t do that 
in the classroom, and tell the boy to get his 
fanny down to the principal’s office.” 

“That’s part of the problem though. The 
schools can’t teach sex in a moral manner. 
I believe sex education is a parental respon- 
sibility because only the family can explain 
it in terms of the principles of Christian 
morality.” 

The program is “TNT” (the acronym for 
“Thursday Night at Ten”), a live discussion 
of controversial issues that encourages view- 
er telephone calls to spur on the panel. 
Conversations like the one above, on sex 
education, are dynamite on television, that 
medium of the innocuous, of Doris Day pink- 
filtered puritanism,; and the calls come in 
so hot and heavy that the hour-long show 
often spills over into the next half-hour slot. 

Barb Opperman, who's been a member of 
the Junior League of Saginaw for “ten holy 
long years” started the program in October 
1969, serving as producer-coordinator for her 
League placement. “It’s been so incredibly 
fun that I feel guilty because it’s not League 
placement. I mean, it can’t be—it’s too much 
fun,” 

The program is done "for no money” on 
Channel 19, an educational television station 
connected with Delta College, and is rebroad- 
cast the following day over WFAM, a Sagl- 
naw radio station which hits Saginaw, Bay 
City, and Flint. Despite her non-existent 
budget, Barb has managed to produce an 
extraordinary effective opening for the pro- 
gram: “I did that in my backyard. My hus- 
band's a pyrotechnic. He has a wholesale 
fireworks company, so he built a sign for us 
with little lances all fused together. When 
we lit it, the letters ‘TNT’ just took off.” 


IN THE BEGINNING 


The Saginaw League’s present deep in- 
volvement in television was preceded by a 
year devoted to studying the entire TV media 
in the area. The research committee was 
convinced after this survey that “TV is a 
wonderful and unlimited fleld in which the 
surface has barely been scratched, and that 
the Junior League should be strongly in- 
volved and take full advantage of the many 
opportunities it offers.” Barbara and her TV 
committee of six took a course in TV Produc- 
tion before plunging into the enormous task 
of creating community service programs. 

“Something has come out of almost every 
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‘INT’ program we've had,” says Barb. “For 
example, we did a program on welfare, with a 
panel that included people from the welfare 
department and people from the Welfare 
Rights Organization. The WRO and the peo- 
ple here had been somewhat at odds. They 
really hadn't communicated well; but after 
they appeared together on the program, com- 
munications were established and some posi- 
tive things are beginning to come out of it. 
As a result of our ecology program, a number 
of high school action groups were formed. 
And recently, something really exciting hap- 
pened, We had Dick Lugar, the mayor of In- 
dianapolis, up talking about metropolitan 
government. (His wife is a League member.) 
Now the city assessor of Bay City here wants 
to bring the mayor of Nashville, a democrat, 
up to show that the ideas of Unigov crosses 
party lines. He’s willing to pay his way to 
appear on ‘TNT".” 
GETTING THE IDEA 


Barbara got the idea for this kind of 
League community service from a Channel 
19 presentation last spring concerning mile- 
age; she watched the telephone/question 
procedure and liked the immediacy of it, see- 
ing this method of presentation as a way to 
bring issues out into the open. 

Barb talked with Channel 19’s William J. 
Ballard and together they laid out the basic 
two-segment format. The initial program of- 
fers background material on a subject; it is 
followed the next week with the call-in panel 
discussion. Ballard asked if the Junior 
League would produce the program, and sug- 
gested that perhaps other groups, also con- 
cerned with public affairs, would be inter- 
ested. The League of Women Voters and the 
American Association of University Women 
were approached in each of the tri-cities. All 
were enthusiastic. 

“One huge mass meeting” was held to dis- 
cuss and decide upon topics. Volunteers for 
subjects ranging from abortion through pol- 
lution and housing code enforcement were 
determined, and time slots filled. 

Responsibility for presentation is divided. 
Channel 19 (NET) gets the film and material 
for the first segment, while the organization 
assigned to that subject lines up a fair panel. 
Three or four volunteers answer the phones 
and relay questions. M, Anderson Rapp, one 
of the station's commentators, is moderator. 

The League Public Affairs Committee, 
chaired by Margaret Clark, handles the 
League’s responsibilities for panel and pub- 
licity. Just promoting the program has prov- 
en an immense project. Newsletters and 
monthly bulletins have been sent to schools, 
churches, and to asserted civic groups, de- 
pending on the program’s topic. Delta Col- 
lege’s public relations department and local 
newspapers have been cooperative in promot- 
ing and lauding the service venture and its 
results. Radio announcements are given regu- 
larly, and in January four billboards in the 
area advertised “TNT.” 

Response by the public has been excellent. 
That is, at least people are watching. The 
phone-in average is 50 calls per program. Re- 
sponse seems to depend on the controversial 
nature of the subject: the program on sex 
education, for example, generated some 100 
calls. 

THEY COME IN THREES 


“TNT” is but one of the three programs in 
which the Saginaw League is involved, and 
Barbara Opperman is connected with all of 
them. One is “Marquee,” a program promot- 
ing the arts. The television committee pro- 
duces, acts in, and writes scripts for this pro- 
gram. One girl even works on camera. “It’s 
just. fabulous,” says Barbara. “We do things 
like pop art and wine as an art as well as the 
symphony and the ballet. We have people 
who are really knowledgeable—from the area 
or from the state—come in and talk to us. 
I'm one of the hostesses, as well as pro- 
ducer-director of the program; Mary Princ- 
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ing, also of the Saginaw League, does alter- 
nate shows. Mary and I ask the dumb ques- 
tions that everyone else would ask, you know, 
and then we have a host, Mr, Henderson, 
who is the arts editor of the Saginaw News. 
He’s the solid person on the show; he gets 
into the meat, the drag-it-down-into-the- 
depths sort of thing.” 

“The other program is called “Introspect.” 
I’m the hostess and producer for that one 
too. We present a person who has a hobby 
that is really different and exciting, but 
completely remote from his education or 
vocation. We had a dentist who's a magician, 
and a guy who runs a trucking company and 
collects fire engines, real ones, and also builds 
little teeny models.” 

In addition to coping with three television 
programs—quite a load for a professional, 
let alone a housewife—Barbara has three 
children: a boy, 7, and two daughters, 5 and 
3. It’s a corny question, but how does she 
manage? 

“My house is dirty sometimes. But I think 
the more you have to do, the more organized 
you get. If I get up in the morning and I 
don't have anything to do that day, it takes 
me all day to get the house pickec up and 
the dishes out of the dishwasher. But I have 
a meeting at 9:30 a.m,, everything is done 
by 9:00. Besides, I only tape ‘Marquee’ once 
a month, two shows at.a time. ‘TNT’ is at 
10:00, so the kids are in bed by that time. 
And I started taping ‘Introspect’ last sum- 
mer, so there wasn’t that much to do this 
winter. I do most of the work coordinating 
‘TNT’ on the phone at home. I'm not really 
out much.” 


NEXT. YEAR; PROJECT BRITE 


“Next year I'll just be doing a little bit of 
television. But I'll be working mostly in 
inner-city schools, I'm involved in a project 
down there that's really going to pan out to 
be something neat. It’s Project Brite 
(Bridging Resources to Improve Teaching for 
Everyone). We're starting with a very deep 
inner-city school. The Board of Education 
began this, and I’ve been working as a volun- 
teer. We've done things like the Career 
Orientation program. I've gone out and got- 
ten tapes of black community leaders who 
have made it—ministers, drug store owners, 
beauticians, and so on, who give about two 
minutes of peptalks on tape. We play maybe 
two a week on the speaker system in the 
school, and the kids feel like the people are 
in there. The tapes just say, ‘each day in 
school is important.’ It’s a black voice and a 
black person whom they know, at least by 
name. The point is to motivate the kids to 
bigger things. 

“Then every other week we have a success- 
ful black come into the school to talk to the 
fourth and fifth graders, Like one week we 
had a program on ministers. First the kids 
studied a little bit about what a minister 
does, and then we had a minister come into 
the classroom and he talked to the kids. Each 
minister had three half-hour sessions with 
them. It was great because it was double 
reinforcement, both for the minister and the 
kids, I sat in on one session featuring a girl 
who works for the Wicks Corporation. She's 
black, an accountant. She explained what she 
did, and what sort of education she needed. 
Just sort of a general career talk, and then 
the kids asked questions. 

INDIGENOUS PUPPETS 

“And then ... the neatest thing now is 
that we're starting a puppet program. We're 
actually making black puppets. We've hired 
an artist who makes black heads. First, the 
heads were molded out of clay and then we 
made plaster of paris molds. We're in the 
experimental stage now to see if we should 
use latex, ceramic, plastic wood or papier 
mache. We’ll test the puppets this summer, 
using black voices on tape, to see which pup- 
pets are most successful, and which method 
goes over best. We'll send it out into the 
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school system next fall. We're writing the 
scripts ourselves, using everything from read- 
ing concepts, math concepts, dental hygiene, 
family problems, social situations, or just 
fun, Just everything. We're working in con- 
junction with Saginaw Valley College and 
the Board of Education on this program. It 
may go throughout the country if it works. 

“So it’s really just kind of ... well, I 
guess you could say... the Saginaw League 
is really moving.” 


HERE WE GO AGAIN ON EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago over 120 Members of the House 
cosponsored legislation to establish a se- 
lect committee to review this Nation’s 
policies regarding trade with Communist 
countries. Unfortunately, as in the case 
of many other proposals, the legislation 
was not enacted. This proposal was based 
on the experiences of the House Select 
Committee on Export Control in 1961 
and 1962 which reviewed and appraised 
grandiose recommendations for in- 
creased trade with Communist countries 
involving chemical processing equip- 
ment, machine tools and electronic 
equipment. As a result of the extensive 
work of the select committee, not only 
military but economic restrictions were 
made a basis for future policies. 

In late December and January two ex- 
cellent articles appeared in Barron’s, the 
business and financial publication, which 
update developments in this all impor- 
tant field. Written by Shirley Scheibla, 
Barron’s alert and inquisitive investiga- 
tive reporter, this material provides am- 
ple arguments for the establishment of 
another House select committee to re- 
view our present policies in this area. For 
a sobering look at what the State and 
Commerce Departments have in store for 
us in the East-West trade field, I include 
at this point the two articles appearing 
in Barron’s issues of December 28, 1970 
and January 4, 1971: 

[From Barron's, Dec. 28, 1970] 

Busy BRIDGE-BUILDERS—COMMERCE OFFICIALS 
PusH PLANS FOR EXPANDING EAST-WEST 
‘TRADE 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

WasHINGTON.—For the past few months, 
the Commerce Department’s Director of In- 
ternational Commerce has been quietly urg- 
ing U.S. industrialists to make business deals 
with Romania, Bulgaria and other Commu- 
nist countries. 

The proposals include factories for the 
manufacture of electronic components and 
ball bearings, as well as several chemical 
plants. These ventures and others are on So- 
called Communist shopping lists which Di- 
rector Harold Scott obtained during a trip 
he and three other Commerce officials made 
last summer to Eastern Europe to look into 
the prospect of expanding East-West trade. 
Ever since, Mr. Scott has been traveling 
throughout the United States, making the 
same speech in which he reports on his mis- 
sion and seeks to whip up business senti- 
ment for increased trade with Communist 
Europe. 
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LOW-KEr PROGRAM 


So far the speech is the only visible sign of 
an intensive low-key program designed to 
achieve what once was known as bridge- 
building between East and West. Both the 
Commerce and State Departments already 
have taken policy positions in favor of new 
legislation to extend Export-Import Bank 
financing and most favored nation (MFN) 
treatment to Eastern Europeans. (MFN treat- 
ment offers tariff advantages, while Exim 
financing, terms of which are below-market, 
amounts to a subsidy.) Except for Yugoslavia, 
which enjoys both advantages, and Poland, 
which gets MFN treatment, both now are out- 
lawed for Communist countries. 

Commerce wants legislative authority to 
empower the President, at his discretion, to 
grant Exim financing and MFN treatment for 
any European country in the Communist 
bloc. State, going even farther, seeks legisla- 
tion authorizing both advantages for all Com- 
munist nations with which the U.S: has dip- 
lomatic or trading relations (and State, by 
the way, favors trading with Red China.) 

Commerce argues that the establishment of 
“normal” trade with Eastern Europe will be 
impossible without the legislation it advo- 
cates. The measures, it contends, would en- 
courage U.S. exporters to promote sales in 
Eastern Europe and enable the European 
Communists to expand their purchases from 
the U.S. On this score, Mr. Scott also ob- 
tained a list of everything the European Com- 
munists are willing to export to the U.S. 
Christopher Stowell, one of his assistants, 
told Barron’s the list includes 100 products, 
such as ham, fish, tomato sauce, cheese, wine, 
fresh fruit, furniture and glass. Quite a quid 
pro quo for ball bearings and transistors. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Contrary to long-standing contentions of 
the bridge-builders, trade with Communist 
Europe, either with or without new legisla- 
tion, is unlikely to have much effect on the 
U.S. balance of payments—it is not expected 
to constitute more than 1% of total U.S. ex- 
ports. According to official projections, U.S. 
exports to Eastern European countries are put 
at between $500 million and $700 million by 
1975, compared with total U.S, exports of be- 
tween $55 billion and $60 billion for that 
year, 

State, in advocating broader Communist 
trade legislation than Commerce, reasons 
that, if the Administration is going to make 
the effort on Capitol Hill, it might as well 
seek broad authority. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment argues that such authority would help 
President Nixon carry out his policy of ne- 
gotiating with the Communists. 

Contrariwise, the Defense Department has 
consistently maintained that State and Com- 
merce have failed to provide adequate jus- 
tification for seeking such changes. Defense 
is not convinced that the U.S. should re- 
verse its policy of not lending or guarantee- 
ing loans to countries with records of de- 
faults on debts, confiscation of property 
without adequate compensation and sup- 
plying countries engaged in hostilities with 
the U.S. (According to Senator Thurmond, 
the Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
satellites furnish Hanoi with over 80% of 
the materials used in the Vietnam war.) 

If the Administration opts for MFN treat- 
ment, Defense suggests asking Congress for 
it for only one Communist country at a 
time—and then only when assured of recip- 
rocal gain. Like Defense, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are leery of the 
whole idea. 

“TEMPTATION PERSISTS” 

But Commerce’s Harold Scott talks as if he 
has a Congressional mandate for promoting 
US.-Communist trade. “The Export Admin- 
istration Act said to encourage trade with the 
Communists, and we started with that when 
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it went into effect the beginning of this 
year,” he told Barron's. In that speech, which 
Mr. Scott has made so many times, he says 
he undertook his trip to Communist Europe 
“in conformance with the spirit of the pre- 
sent Export Administration Act.” He adds, 
“While in the Commerce Department it is 
not our mission to dream of bridge-building, 
the temptation persists... .” 

Close reading of the Act, however, indicates 
that Mr. Scott interprets it liberally indeed. 
The law states: “It is the policy of the United 
States both (A) to encourage trade with all 
countries with which we have diplomatic or 
trading relations, except those countries with 
which such trade has been determined by 
the President to be against the national in- 
terest, and (B) to restrict the export of goods 
and technology which would make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the military potential of 
any other nation or nations which would 
prove detrimental to the national security 
of the United States.” 

The three Commerce Department officials 
who accompanied Scott on the three-week 
mission last June were Rauer H. Meyer, direc- 
tor of the Office of Export Control; Ernest 
Rubin, director of the Eastern European di- 
vision of the Bureau of International Com- 
merce; and Robert Simpson, director of the 
Office of International Commercial Relations. 
They visited Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania and Yugoslavia. 


SHOPPING LISTS 


In his speech, Mr. Scott says, “from each 
country visited, we obtained so-called shop- 
ping lists consisting of major technology or 
plants which each country is interested in 
buying or co-venturing. Using these shopping 
lists we are making contact with qualified 
American companies to determine interest 
and arrange introductions. We are trying 
hard to be an effective broker.” 

During a phone conversation with Mr. 
Scott, Barron’s sought to learn more about 
the lists. At that point, he abruptly said, 
“The Secretary (of Commerce) is calling me, 
and I have to go immediately." He then hung 
up. Subsequent calls to his office brought 
the response that he was out of the country. 

The aforementioned Mr. Rubin told Bar- 
ron’s, “We're not in a position to make avail- 
able to you lists which have been made avail- 
able to us by other governments.” Asked why 
he couldn’t let Barron’s see them if he was 
showing them to industry, Mr. Rubin ex- 
plained that Commerce is giving only parts 
of the lists to particular companies. “See 
the Romanian Embassy for the list,” he sug- 
gested. 

Reminded that we wanted lists covering 
more than Romania, Mr. Rubin replied, 
“There were only one or two other countries 
besides Romania which gave us lists. I can’t 
remember who they were." 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION? 


When we quoted the part of Mr. Scott's 
speech in which he stated that his travel 
group (including Mr. Rubin) obtained shop- 
ping lists from each country visited, Mr. 
Rubin declared, “I have to go; Mr. (Christo- 
pher) Stowell will take care of your ques- 
tions.” Mr. Rubin then hung up. 

Mr. Stowell said, “I’m not positive I’m al- 
lowed to say which countries gave us lists. 
The information is confidential. What are 
you driving at? What conclusions are you 
trying to support?” 

Finally, we were advised by Mr. Rubin 
that if we would make a request in writing 
for the lists, he would take the matter up 
with the general counsel of the Commerce 
Department and others and “try to get a 
ruling.” 

Two weeks after mailing such a request to 
Mr, Rubin, and sending a copy to Commerce 
Secretary Maurice Stans, we received a reply 
from Mr. Scott which said, in part, “The dis- 
closure of this trade information to U.S. 
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firms has only been made at the express re- 
quest of the government concerned, only to 
the extent that government requested, and 
only to U.S. firms selected by that govern- 
ment. On this basis, I am sure you will un- 
derstand that disclosure of these lists would 
constitute a breach of our pledge of con- 
fidentiality to these governments which 
could have most adverse consequences to 
United States foreign relations with Eastern 
Europe.” 

Barron’s has managed to obtain the shop- 
ping lists of Romania and Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garian list says that country wants American- 
built plants for the large-scale production of 
such items as benzine, kerosene, polyester 
filament, melamine, acetaldehyde and iso- 
prene. The Romanian list has the following 
proposal for American firms to supply tech- 
nology and build Romanian factories, with 
51% Romanian and 49% U.S. ownership: 


GETTING THEIR BEARINGS 


A radial bearing plant, with a capacity of 
30 to 35 million bearings per year, to begin 
operations in 1976. Technological lines in the 
factory for which Romania wants U.S. help 
include forging, lathing, primary. heat treat- 
ment, grinding, secondary heat treatment, as- 
sembly bearing case manufacturing and roller 
bodies manufacturing. Payment would be 
made in bearings. 

Production lines for electronic component 
parts, including six kinds of resistors, for de- 
velopment in 1971-75. 

Equipment for freeze drying in a vacuum 
capable of producing 1,000 metric tons a year. 
Romania would handle the construction and 
pay for the equipment with freeze dried 
products. 

Offshore drilling platform capable of drill- 
ing in 270 feet of water, with construction 
to start in 1971. “American Partner would 
provide for the equipment and materials 
which are not manufactured in Romania, as 
well as the necessary technical documenta- 
tion and licenses and technical assistance for 
construction and personnel training. The Ro- 
manian Party would pay the American Party 
for its participation by supplying the same 
with Romanian-made goods. The credit would 
be paid within a period agreed upon by both 
parties. An offer for such offshore drilling 
platform has been received so far from the 
Offshore Co., U.S.A.” 

Commerce has labeled the Romanian pro- 
posals “joint ventures.” According to State, 
“Joint ventures’ or, as the Communists call 
them, ‘industrial cooperation agreements,’ 
have been increasingly pushed by Commu- 
nist Europe since 1964. They consist of vari- 
ous cooperative business arrangements, usu- 
ally contracted at the company or enter- 
prise level, that involve a greater degree of 
Western assistance or East-West interde- 
pendence than provided in traditional com- 
mercial transactions ... Joint ventures lo- 
cated in the Communist partner's territory 
often require difficult and protracted nego- 
tiations, and they are covered by a heteroge- 
neous collection of complex agreements. The 
main reasons for this are the anomalous po- 
sition of joint agreements in a planned econ- 
omy, and the absence of the legal and eco- 
nomic institutions covering foreign invest- 
ment in a Communist country ... The Com- 
munist partner obtaims capital and know- 
how from the Free World without incurring 
fixed charges on loans which might be needed 
to finance outright purchase; repayment is 
from profits or in goods. Furthermore, the 
technology may be quite advanced or unique; 
and not for sale.” 

Since items on the Romanian list would 
require licensing for export, Mr. Meyer has 
sent the list to the Operating Committee, an 
inter-agency group which considers export 
control problems and has members from 
State, Defense, NASA, AEC, Interior Depart- 
ment, Agriculture Department, and an ad- 
visor from the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Mr. Meyer asked the Committee to give the 
Romanian list urgent consideration. 

Mr. Meyer told Barron’s that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is giving Romania preferential treat- 
ment, without any explicit quid pro quo, be- 
cause the country is pursuing an independ- 
ent foreign policy. He said that when the 
President of Romania was in Washington re- 
cently to visit President Nixon, Commerce 
arranged for him to talk with four or five 
businessmen at the Department. 


[From Barron's, Jan. 4, 1971] 
ARSENAL OF COMMUNISM?—BRIDGE-BUILDERS 
CHANNEL STRATEGIC MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 
TO THE REDS 


(By Shirley Scheibla) 


WASHINGTON.—The Congressional Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, headed by Rep. 
Chet Holifield (D., Calif.), may soon try to 
stop the export to the Soviet Union of com- 
puters which could spur the development of 
its nuclear weaponry. 

Washington newspapers recently reported 
that when British Prime Minister Edward 
Heath was at the White House last month, 
he asked President Nixon to approve the sale 
to the Soviets of $25 million worth of British 
computers now embargoed by NATO coun- 
tries through the Co-ordinating Committee 
(CoCom). Rep. Holifield told Barron's that 
he has directed his staff to look into the 
proposed sale. If it involves advanced com- 
puters not otherwise readily available, the 
Committee, he said, probably will lodge a 
protest. 

NUCLEAR EDGE 


From other sources (who requested ano- 
nymity), Barron’s has learned that the com- 
puters are the most modern the United King- 
dom is capable of producing; they would take 
the place of similar U.S. equipment involved 
in a deal killed a year ago by the Joint Com- 
mittee. That latter's interest reflects its belief 
that superior computers are the main reason 
for any nuclear edge this country and its 
allies may have over the Reds. 

A bitter intra-Administration feud has 
raged over the British request for months, 
with the State Department leading the van- 
guard of proponents, According to one Capi- 
tol Hill opponent (not Rep. Holifield): “If we 
lose this one, we've lost the whole ball game, 
because this case can serve as a precedent 
for giving all Communist countries the ad- 
vanced technology they need to equal our 
nuclear and other might.” 

Though plainly the most dramatic case, 
the proposed U.K. computer deal is only one 
facet of a widespread campaign by East- 
West bridge-builders within the Administra- 
tion to achieve a massive liberalization of 
export controls. For example, the shock waves 
are still reverberating in some quarters over 
the bold bid of the Commerce Department 
(still pending) for sole authority to rule on 
exports of U.S. computers to Communists. 
Commerce ‘admittedly lacks the expertise of 
such agencies as the Defense Department. 
Central Intelligence Agency, Atomic Energy 
Commission and National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 


POLICY DECISIONS 


Several other significant export control 
eases call for policy decisions on dealing with 
Communists. They involve French integrated 
circuit manufacturing technology for Poland 
(now embargoed by CoCom); electro-dy- 
namic vibrators for Poland which could be 
used in guided missiles and a MIG plant in 
that country; computer components for Po- 
land and Romania; integrated circuit manu- 
facturing equipment for Hungary; microwave 
equipment for Czechoslovakia. 

The bridge-builders already have scored 
some notable “victories,” including com- 
puters and a rolling mill for Russia, trucks 
for Red China and calculators and a petro- 
leum refinery for Romania. Opponents, how- 
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ever, have succeeded in defeating plans for 
the export of catalytic cracking technology to 
Poland; a computer, oil extraction equip- 
ment, trucks and gear-making equipment for 
the Soviet Union; and machinery for micro- 
wave equipment for Czechoslovakia. 

Those British computers, manufactured by 
International Computers Ltd., are roughly 
equivalent to third-generation American 
units which substitute integrated circuitry 
for solid-state electronics. (The fourth gen- 
eration (Barron’s, November 2) went on the 
drawing boards in this country without any 
breakthrough in the state of the art.) The 
Russians would use the British computers at 
their science center at Serpukhov, Early in 
1969, the Soviets offered the U.S. time on 
their 76 Gev particle accelerator at Serpuk- 
hov in exchange for delivery of the CDC 6600 
computer made in the U.S. by Control Data 
Corp. The Departments of State and Com- 
merce almost pushed the deal through about 
a year ago when the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee stopped it. 


CENSORED VERSION 


The story unfolds in a censored version 
of Committee testimony taken last March 
and released in July. M. C. Greer of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission told the Committee, 
“It still is one of the most powerful com- 
puters in the world.” 

According to Rep. Holifield, the Russians 
Said, “We just want to use it. You can put 
a padlock on it, and we won't steal the tech- 
nology or anything like that.” Commented 
Rep. Holifield, “You should know what that 
would amount to.” 

Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, the 
Navy's Director of Naval Reactors, testified 
that an Atomic Energy Commission study of 
the proposal “underestimated the risks and 
did not address several important consid- 
erations. .. . The fundamental element in 
modern technology is computers. If you give 
your best computer away, you are giving the 
competition the opportunity to develop the 
technology just as rapidly as you do.... 
Even if we furnished the Soviets a U.S. com- 
puter and could insure it was not used for 
defense purposes, having this powerful unit 
at Serpukhoy would probably free up other 
computers of Soviet design for weapons use, 
For many years this committee has seen this 
issue more clearly than any other commit- 
tee and any branch of the executive depart- 
ment. Had it not been for this committee, the 
Defense Department, the AEC and the State 
Department would have long ago given away 
this vital technology.” 

Sometime this month, President Nixon is 
expected to rule on whether the U.S. should 
approve that $7 million French deal involving 
integrated circuits for Poland. Like the Brit- 
ish computers, the circuits are the subject of 
an intra-Administration feud. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT 


The French company would provide the 
plant, manufacturing machinery and engi- 
neering know-how and would train the Po- 
lish technicians. The French government 
would provide long-term credit, with repay- 
ment by barter. Reportedly the transaction 
would furnish enough technology to enable 
Poland to meet the military and civilian need 
for these circuits for all the countries of 
Communist Eastern Europe. 

The French think they have two prece- 
dents to assure them of U.S. consent. For 
one thing, this country already has approved 
the first stage of a deal in which the cir- 
cuits would be the final step. This one in- 
volved supplying Poland with $2 million 
worth of silicon transistor manufacturing 
machines. 

The other precedent is U.S. sanction of 
the export of two British 4-70 computers, 
valued at $5 million, to a research institute 
in Moscow. These are second-generation com- 


puters which replace tubes with transistors. 
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The French argue that if the U.S. has 
approved the export of computers to Mos- 
cow, why not computer parts like integrated 
circuits for Poland? However, they fail to 
mention that Moscow got a second-genera- 
tion computer, while integrated circuits are 
for the third. Moreover, the Moscow deal 
stipulated surveillance by U.S. technicians 
to see that no military use be made of the 
computers, while the proposed Polish ven- 
ture involves no such deal, whatever it may 
be worth in a closed society. 


MAY BE A PRECEDENT 


The outcome of the French proposition, in 
turn, is apt to serve as a precedent for action 
on a pending United Kingdom request for 
exemptions from CoCom embargos to allow 
export to Hungary of $141,000 worth of in- 
tegrated circuit manufacturing equipment 
and a $72,000 thermo-compression ball 
bonder used for producing transistors and 
integrated circuits. 

The push by the Commerce Department 
for sole authority to rule on exports of U.S. 
computers to Communists is based on a con- 
tention that present U.S. controls are in- 
effective. The U.S. has its own list with many 
more items than that of CoCom. Commerce 
maintains, however, that if a computer or 
computer part isn’t on the CoCom list, there 
is no point in controlling it because the Com- 
munists can get it from one of the numerous 
allied countries. Thus, Commerce authority 
over exports of computers only on the US. 
list would mean no control at all. 

In rebuttal, the Defense Department 
argues that since most of the allies’ com- 
puters are dependent upon this country for 
vital parts, the U.S. exercises effective con- 
trol over where most computers, even if not 
on the CoCom list, go. Any foreign com- 
puter using U.S. parts cannot be exported 
to another country without U.S. permission. 
For those computers not requiring U.S. parts, 
Defense contends there has been inadequate 
examination to determine whether they are 
the equal of American makes (unlikely, since 
this country’s computer technology is supe- 
rior to that of the rest of the world). 


ASTONISHED OTHER AGENCIES 


Commerce has further astonished other 
agencies by authorizing a $1.5 million Friden 
ealculator program for Romania without ob- 
taining the assent of other federal agencies 
concerned. The program involves manufac- 
turing equipment and technology for desk 
calculators using solid-state transistors. 
Commerce simply assumed that consent 
would be a matter of course and told the 
other agencies after the fact. Now the De- 
partment is trying to talk them into approv- 
ing the export to Romania of insertion 
machinery which estensibly would be used 
for the manufacture of calculators but which 
also could help make components for third- 
generation computers. 

Another pending computer component. case 
involves a U.K. request for an exception to 
a CoCom embargo to permit it to sell Poland 
the technology for manufacturing strategic 
line printers. The U.S., which finds itself 
divided on the case, has not yet made known 
its position. Opponents contend that many 
of the printers manufactured with this tech- 
nology would be exported to Russia and 
other Eastern European countries and would 
enable them to transform a completely in- 
adequate precision mechanics sector of the 
computer industry into one equal to that of 
the Free World. 

Last July the bridge-builders won a nota- 
ble victory when President Nixon approved 
the export to Red China of $30 million worth 
of Perlini trucks made in Italy with Gen- 
eral Motors engines, overruling opponents 
who pointed out that the trucks could serve 
military purposes. Reportedly, he was per- 
suaded by the argument of State and Com- 
merce that maintaining good relations with 
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Italy was more important. Now Commerce 
is citing this case as a precedent for allow- 
ing the export of about $2.5 million worth 
of French trucks to Red China made with 
U.S. parts, including GM and Cummins en- 
gines and Allison transmissions. 

The East-West traders also scored at the 
White House in Octomber 1969, when Pres- 
ident Nixon, overruling objections by the 
Defense and the Interior Departments, au- 
thorized an $8 million American petroleum 
refinery for Romania. 

Just a few days ago the State Department 
won a fight for approval of a $613,700 Japa- 
nese rolling mill for Russia despite the like- 
lihood that the end user will be the Serp 1 
Molot Plant, one of the leading Soviet pro- 
ducers of high-quality steel for strategic pur- 
poses. In any event, experts explain that a 
mill of that size and type is capable of roll- 
ing hard steel and titanium used in military 
and space equipment. 

However, the bridge builders have suffered 
defeats, too, In September 1969 and again in 
April 1970, President Nixon ruled against 
exporting $25 million worth of Gleason gear- 
making equipment to the USSR which could 
have been used to manufacture military ve- 
hicles, 

Defense apparently was responsible for 
killing a deal early last year under which 
an American firm would have désigned and 
installed a $26 million system for oil ex- 
traction and gathering for Russia. 

The Interior Department, its Petroleum 
and Petrochemical Task Force Group and the 
Defense Department successfully blocked a 
plan by Universal Oil Products Corp. of Chi- 
cago to transfer catalytic cracking technol- 
ogy to Poland. Officials pointed out that, with 
no quid pro quo, it would have contributed 
significantly to the industrial capability for 
military support and that the technology 
is not readily available abroad. It would have 
served the growing petrochemical complex 
at Plock, where oil from the Soviet Union 
is refined into such products as high octane 
gasoline. 

WITHDREW APPLICATION 


Despite disagreement among the agencies, 
that dispute did not require a White House 
decision. In the face of what is considered 
overwhelming opposition, Universal simply 
withdrew its application. Now Interior's 
aforementioned Task Force is trying to draw 
up guidelines for similar future cases. 

State and Commerce maintained the ven- 
ture was justified on the basis of special U.S. 
relations with Poland. Those “special rela- 
tions” emanated from the Polish uprising of 
the ’Fifties. Nevertheless, there has been no 
official reversal of U.S. policy regarding Po- 
land, despite the latter's participation in 
Russia’s 1968 march into Czechoslovakia and, 
of course, prior to the widespread riots in Po- 
land and their brutal suppression. 

The first article in this series discussed how 
the State and Commerce want Export-Im- 
port Bank financing and most favored nation 
tariff treatment for Communist nations, If 
the two departments obtain these goals, fur- 
ther liberalization of export controls and 
trade with Communists is bound to result. 

So far the agencies have failed to reconcile 
their advocacy of more East-West trade with 
present policies regarding Rhodesia and 
South Africa. While neither poses a military 
threat to this country, the Administration 
bans military exports to South Africa and 
maintains such strict embargos against Rho- 
desia that it deprives the U.S. of vitally- 
needed chromite. 

Foes of the bridge-builder point out that, 
instead of encouraging independence which 
Communism does not encompass, additional 
help from the West will stave off collapse 
of inefficient Socialist systems and enables 
them to continue to concentrate on arms 
production. Without help, the Reds would 
be forced to produce more non-military items 
to earn the foreign exchange for imports to 
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offset the shortages of their own making 
under a system inferior to free enterprise. 

Barron’s closing comment in an editorial 
on East-West trade, published on January 16, 
1967, bears repeating today: "There remains 
a final, supreme consideration for any Amer- 
ican businessman who may still hanker after 
elusive profit from selling to the Commu- 
nists. He must decide in his own private con- 
science whether the profit is worth the per- 
sonal risk that some day, soon or late, on 
some near or distant battlefield, his neigh- 
bor’s son or his own may be struck down by 
a weapon which his zeal for trade put into 
an enemy’s trade put into an enemy’s hand.” 


LAWRENCE WELK SPEAKS OUT ON 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


HON. 0O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
nowned orchestra leader and television 
personality Lawrence Welk recently 
made some interesting comments on the 
proposed guaranteed annual income. He 
said: 


The most destructive aspect of the guar- 
anteed wage plan, it seems to me, is the fact 
that it endangers our free-enterprise sys- 
tem ...and I believe with all my heart 
that this is the best system the world has 
ever known. 


In an article in Christian Economics, 
Mr. Welk aired his views on this subject 
in these words: 

Numerous spokesmen today are advancing 
the theory that a guaranteed annual wage 
plan for every person in the United States 
would solve our hard-core unemployment 
problem and dramatically alleviate the suf- 
fering of our poor. I share very deeply the 
common concern we all feel for these terrible 
conditions . . . but I believe there is a better 
solution than a guaranteed annual wage. 

I speak not as a politician or a states- 
man... but simply as a father, a business 
man, an orchestra leader and a concerned 
citizen of this country which I love so very 
much. I have known extreme poverty in my 
lifetime, and I have been blessed with a 
measure of success, and I have had a unique 
opportunity during these past forty-five 
years in show business to observe human 
nature at work. I base most of my objections 
to the wage plan on the lessons I have been 
able to learn through practical experience 
and observation. 

Under the guaranteed annual income plan 
four thousand dollars has been suggested as 
the minimum amount for a family of four. 
If the head of the household earns part of 
that sum, the government will make up the 
difference. If, however, he earns nothing at 
all . . . the government will pay him the full 
amount, 

To my way. of thinking this is a negative 
approach which does not solve the basic 
problem. Instead of inspiring and helping a 
man fulfill his potential by working to sup- 
port himself and his family, it actually en- 
courages him to sit back and do nothing, 
secure in the knowledge that the government 
will take care of him. This destroys his ini- 
tiative and his will to succeed. It robs him of 
his natural human dignity, and even the 
right to direct his own life. 

I am also concerned about the effect such 
& guaranteed wage plan would have on our 
children. A child raised in an atmosphere 
of defeat and apathy, and taught to expect 
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that his every need will be taken care of 
whether he works or not, stands little chance 
of developing a strong character. His own 
natural eagerness to learn and to grow and 
to excel Is cut off at the very beginning of 
his life, and he may never know the thrill of 
achievements on his own. A child who is en- 
couraged early to earn extra pennies, by 
shining shoes or selling newspapers or doing 
household tasks, stands a much better 
chance of reaching them than a child who 
is taught to do nothing. 

We have achieved a higher standard of 
living, given more, helped more, and been 
more alert to the needs of our citizens than 
any people, under any other form of gov- 
ernment in the history of the world... 
and I, for one, do not want to lose it. I be- 
lieve one of the reasons our country has been 
able to accomplish so much is that our 
founding fathers and early immigrants had 
the freedom to dream great dreams and work 
hard to achieve them. We must not lose this 
right. 

Rather than give a man money, simply 
because he exists . . . let us educate him to 
the glory that can be found in work... 
and then bend every effort towards helping 
him find and hold a job. I do not think it is 
ever too late to help a man accomplish this, 
no matter what his condition in life. We can 
start right now by educating our people to 
the fact that this is still the land of oppor- 
tunity, and that any job. . . no matter how 
lowly . . . can lead to a successful and happy 
life if it is performed with spirit and en- 
thusiasm. Our primary goal should be to 
build the character of the man who is doing 
the job, for in this way we will build the 
character of the nation as well, 

We have made tremendous progress in the 
fields of science and technology. We have 
learned how to send a man to the moon and 
probe the underside of the sea. We have 
learned how to split the atom and harness 
the energy of the sun. We have built giant 
computers that do incredibly complex jobs 
for us. But we have neglected our most im- 
portant obligation. We have neglected our 
primary duty to build men. 

I think we began to get into serious trouble 
when we took God out of our schools and 
out of our hearts. We need to re-introduce 
basic moral values into our lives. We need to 
affirm again those American verities of hope 
and courage and faith . . . the principles of 
fair play and integrity, and an honest day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

Somehow I feel that the real answer to our 
difficult problems can best be found in the 
teachings of Christ. He spoke of the dignity 
of the individual human being. He demon- 
strated through the love and compassion 
of his own life how valuable each human 
soul is. 

A human being is far too valuable to be 
paid off in money, A human being grows and 
prospers through the dignity of work. 


SURPRISE FRIEND FOR 
PASSENGERS 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
hear of constant concern and interest 
regarding the obvious need for our Gov- 
ernment to respond to the needs of our 
Nation and its people. There is a great 
tide of support for reform and responsi- 
ble change throughout our Government. 

Of course, reform and change are 
needed, but I think we also need to pay 
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attention to what our Government is 
doing right and to make sure we do not 
reform or change ourselves into more 
bureaucracy, more unneeded expense 
and more problems. 

In this light, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an arti- 
cle from the New York Times. The arti- 
cle concerns the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a Federal agency that has 
received quite a bit of criticism of late 
and has been a topic of interest to profes- 
sional reformers for some time. 

The New York Times points out the 
ICC, under the direction of its new 
Chairman, Mr. George Stafford, has be- 
come a public defender of passenger 
service. Seldom, if ever, do we hear of a 
Government agency that is so public 
oriented—an agency that goes out of its 
way to defend the public’s right. 

In my home State of Kansas, an area 
most vulnerable to any change in rail 
service, the Commission’s latest defense 
of passenger rights is most welcome and 
appreciated. So often our governmental 
agencies are the subjects of criticism, 
both from the executive branch and the 
Congress, and so often neither group of- 
fers any constructive suggestions or di- 
rection. In light of recent criticism, it is 
most gratifying to see the Interstate 
Commerce Commission protecting the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to the attention of all of my reform- 
minded colleagues: 
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The most remarkable aspect of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s attack on the 
inadequacy of the projected national rail- 
road passenger network is the source of the 
criticism itself. The I.C.C. has a spotty, not 
to say imperceptible, record as a public de- 
fender of passenger service. It often seemed 
more accommodating to the railroads’ desire 
to discontinue trains than to the passengers’ 
need to ride on them. 

Thus the commission’s charge that the 
rail network proposed by the new, quasi- 
governmental National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation is far too limited only under- 
scores the extent of those deficiencies. In his 
letter to the Department of Transportation, 
I.C.C. Chairman George Stafford argues 
rightly that the determination of proper 
passenger service entails more than cost- 
accounting. The railroads’ role in the battle 
against automotive poisoning of the air must 
Surely be taken into account in any fed- 
erally subsidized restructuring. 

Introduction of Metroliners on the New 
York-Washington run demonstrates that 
even a modest venture into technological 
improvement can turn the tide. Efficient 
train service through all of Western Europe 
has proven that the railroads can be both 
@ national asset and a boon to tourism. It 
is a devastating commentary on the Ameri- 
can deterioration of rail service that the 
United States today has fewer than 400 in- 
tercity passenger trains, compared with 1,000 
in Britain, 850 in France and over 500 in 
West Germany, Governor Rockefeller’s warn- 
ing that the proposed rail network would 
isolate upstate New York and cut virtually 
all rail travel links with Canada further em- 
phasizes the total inadequacy of existing 
plans. 

The I.C.C.’s defense of passenger rights 
makes it imperative that Transportation Sec- 
retary John Volpe come forward with a much 
more comprehensive design. Failure to do so 
would show blatant disregard for the public: 
interest. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN “MAKES 
SENSE” TO DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
EXPERT 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Califano, President Johnson’s special as- 
sistant for domestic affairs, has com- 
mented favorably on the Federal Govern- 
ment reorganization scheme presented in 
President Nixon’s state of the Union ad- 
dress. Mr. Califano notes that: 


. . - Man’s technology and aspirations have 
changed so much faster than his institutions 
that we face a major crisis if these institu- 
tions cannot be adapted to serve him. 


His remarks from the January 29, 1971, 
New York Times, follow: 
‘THE NIXON PLAN MAKES SENSE 
(By Joseph A. Califano, Jr.) 
(Joseph A. Califano Jr., now a Washington 


attorney, was President Lyndon Johnson's 
special assistant for domestic affairs) 


WaSHINGTON,—The President’s proposal to 
reorganize eight of the Cabinet departments 
into four departments—human resources, 
community development, natural resources, 
and economic development—will raise the 
hackles of virtually every special interest 
group in Washintgon. 

But the plan should make abundant good 
sense to conservatives and liberals alike. It 
should be particularly appealing to those of 
us who believe in a strong Presidency and 
who have struggled with the problems of con- 
ducting coherent domestic policies in the 
present organizational framework. 

For conservatives, the four new depart- 
ments offer opportunities to eliminate over- 
lapping programs and for more efficient op- 
eration and cost reduction. For liberals the 
proposed organizational changes could be a 
long step forward in our ability to convince 
the American taxpayer that we are providing 
government machinery capable of giving 
them something for the taxes they are pay- 
ing. 

Twentieth-century problems will not be 
solved with nineteenth-century organiza- 
tions. The Federal Government cannot hope 
efficiently to administer over 400 major do- 
mestic programs with an organization that 
was set up to handle forty. 

The time is long overdue to rearrange the 
old-line agencies. As anyone who has worked 
in the Federal Government discovers, coord- 
ination is no substitute for getting the boxes 
in the right place, for giving to the President 
one man with enough authority to be held 
responsible for natural resource development, 
human resources, or community develop- 
ment. 

Smaller agencies respond to Presidential 
leadership only in the minds of the most 
naive students of government administra- 
tion. Under the myth of reportnig directly to 
the President, these agencies operate as inde- 
pendent flefdoms. 

The Nixon proposals come out of the work 
of task forces that have studied this prob- 
lem in both the Johnson and Nixon Admin- 
istrations, Anyone who looks at the present 
organization of our domestic departments 
begins to ask the same questions. For ex- 
ample: 

Where does education end and job train- 
ing begin? Where does health end and nutri- 
tion begin? Should all education and skill- 
giving programs, as well as nutrition and 
health programs, be in one department of 
human resources? 

What are the distinctions that require one 
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Cabinet department to handle parklands and 
another forest lands? What are the distinc- 
tions that require one department to handle 
wilderness areas and another recreational 
areas? Should all these functions be com- 
bined in one department of natural 
resources? 

The answers are likely to be just about 
those that the Administration has reached. 
But institutional change must not stop at 
the last page of the Federal Government or- 
ganizational manual. 

The problems of our society are increas- 
ingly multijurisdictional. To plan and exe- 
cute economic development programs in 
terms of a state boundary is as arbitrary as 
the line the Pilgrims drew some three hun- 
dred years ago. The resources and conditions 
that affect prosperity and poverty extend 
over entire regions—New England, the Great 
Lakes, Appalachia. 

The problems of pollution, water and power 
supplies and transportation span huge areas. 
New levels of cooperation in which resources 
can be pooled and shared must replace ego- 
centric and bureaucratic lines. 

The responsibility of states must not be 
clouded by archaic notions of sovereignty. 
Economic development is much more effec- 
tive on a regional basis; water and air pollu- 
tion problems cannot be solved without 
cleaning the whole river basin or the entire 
airshed. 

The web of government extends into the 
county commissioner’s office, city hall and 
the local neighborhood. Here the confronta- 
tion between the citizen and his government 
can become a most horrendous maze. 

Bureaucratic problems between mayors and 
other metropolitan officials must be sub- 
merged. New taxing jurisdictions must be 
devised. The parasitical relationship of sub- 
urbanites with the large tax base to inner 
city residents with the decreasing tax base 
must be re-examined. Suburban workers and 
visitors in the central city must bear a fair 
share of the services they use, Moreover, 
scarce human and physica] resources must be 
pooled. 

Within the cities themselves, lines of au- 
thority and control must be established with 
clarity, fairness and firmness. Mayors must 
be given more power vis-a-vis city councils, 
city departments and county officials. James 
Reston put it as well as anyone in his col- 
umn calling New York's Mayor “a goat called 
scape.” If we are going to hold our mayors 
responsible for so much, we should give them 
the authority to fulfill that responsibility. 

Institutional and organization problems 
tend to be considered dull and superficial. 
At this time in the development of our gov- 
ernment—at every level—this is far from the 
case, Indeed, man’s technology and aspira- 
tions have changed so much faster than his 
institutions that we face a major crisis if 
these institutions cannot be adapted to serve 
him. President Nixon appears to have pro- 
posed a good start at the Federal level. Let’s 
hope it will inspire similar efforts throughout 
the states, cities and counties of our nation. 


CONSTANT PERSECUTION OF NON- 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE IN U.S.S.R. 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important for us to keep in mind that 
the Soviet Union is in fact a giant slave 
state in which constant persecution is 
committeed against the non-Russian 
people within the U.S.S.R. 
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Therefore, it was impressive for us to 
note that spokesman for the numerous 
non-Russian people within the Soviet 
Union rallied in support of the Jews who 
have recently been subject to trials and 
other forms of persecution. 

Of special interest was the following 
release issued by the American Latvian 
Association on the subject of persecution 
of minority people within the U.S.S.R.: 


PERSECUTION OF JEWISH AND OTHER MINORITY 
PEOPLE BY THE SOVIET RUSSIAN REGIME 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Latvian Association in the United States 
passed the following resolution at its meet- 
ing on January 9, 1971 in New York, N.Y. 

“We protest the recent sentencing of eleven 
Jews in the Soviet Union to death or long 
imprisonment. Their only crime was to try 
to leave the Soviet Union to go to Israel, 
their spiritual and historical homeland. In 
our judgment that is no crime but an at- 
tempt to exercise individual freedom and 
choice. 

The Jewish and other minority people in 
the Soviet Union are persecuted because of 
their religious beliefs and national aspira- 
tions. There is abundant evidence that this 
persecution is well planned and has as its 
goal a complete obliteration of all religious 
groups and ethnic units. Such process started 
in Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia after the 
Soviet Russian Military invasion of these in- 
dependent Baltic states in 1940. It is contin- 
uing today and the deported and killed Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians and Estonians are re- 
placed by Russians. 

We are aware that the Soviet government 
is planning trials of more Jews in Riga and 
elsewhere because of their aspirations and 
attempts to go to Israel. This persecution of 
Jews and other minority people constitutes 
a genocide. Therefore, we ask all people to 
join us in our protests about the persecution 
of Jews, Latvians, Lithuanians, Estonians 
and other minority people in the Soviet 
Union, 

The defender of individual and civil rights 
Jan Yachimovics, before he was imprisoned 
by the Soviet authorities in Latvia, wrote a 
public letter, In it he gave a long account of 
the Soviet persecutions and encouraged peo- 
ple to protest the imprisonment of thou- 
sands of Latvians in the Mordovian and Sibe- 
rian slave labor camps. The regime is strong 
only because the people are down on their 
knees, he cried out and invited people to 
stand up and be counted. Today Jachimovics 
is imprisoned in an insane asylum. 

American Latvian Association, represent- 
ing Americans of Latvian heritage, takes a 
stand to promote individual and national 
freedom of all people suffering under an un- 
just and cruel rule. 


NEWARK MAYOR GIBSON TESTI- 
FIES ON URBAN CRISIS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Newark, 
N.J., Mayor Kenneth A. Gibson in testi- 
fying before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee last week explicitly enunciated the 
gravity of the crisis with which Newark 
and our Nation’s cities are plagued. And, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the following recent edi- 
torial from the Star-Ledger: 

URBAN PETITION 

Mayor Gibson certainly did not pull any 

punches in his appearance before the Joint 
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Congressional Economic Committee, depict- 
ing Newark as the “most decayed and finan- 
cially crippled city in the nation.” 

The mayor put it in blunt terms in de- 
scribing the harrowing conditions that afflict 
urban communities. It will take nothing less 
than a “bold affirmative commitment” from 
Congress “before it is too late" to prevent the 
complete collapse and deterioration of the 
nation’s cities. Mr. Gibson made it eminent- 
ly clear that this urban catastrophe could 
only be averted by massive infusions of fed- 
eral funds. 

Newark’s problems may be aggravated, but 
they serve as a graphic microcosm of Amer- 
ica’s urban ills. What has occurred in the 
state’s largest city is an old and oft-told story 
that could be applied with chilling parallel to 
any other large municipality. 

You name them—New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, ad infinitum. 
The list is long, and it keeps getting longer. 

In appealing for greatly expanded federal 
subsidies, Mr. Gibson was in effect speaking 
for mayors of all large cities afflicted with 
widespread physical obsolescence, social 
blight, unemployment, astronomical costs 
and shrinking revenue bases, rising welfare 
caseloads, soaring crime rates and changing 
population composites. 

The mayor, in his relatively short time in 
office, has become intimately—and painful- 
ly—aware of the debilitating syndrome of the 
ailing big city. And he has sought to impress 
the gravity of the urban crisis on federal 
legislators and members of the Nixon Admin- 
istration. All that he has been able to evoke 
thus far is sympathetic understanding and 
little, if nothing, in the way of tangible com- 
mitments. 

But Mr. Gibson appears to be indomitable; 
he is determined to keep petitioning at the 
seat of power in Washington until he gets 
more in return than lip service, a historical 
staple in the nation’s capital. 


APOLOGIES TO HOOVER 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Phoenix Gazette, January 
15,1971: 

APOLOGIES TO HOOVER 

There is a campaign by the Communist- 
loving New Left not only to force J. Edgar 
Hoover out of his job as director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, but to smear 
his name so badly in the process that nobody 
would ever again pay any attention to any- 
thing he might say. 

It is understandable that the actual Amer- 
ican Reds and their conscious sympathizers 
would participate in the effort. Hoover is 
one of their most capable and dangerous 
enemies, and to get him out of their way 
would be a momentous victory. It is more 
difficult to find cause for the actions of some 
other Americans who seem to have joined 
the get-Hoover vendetta, 

We have in mind the columnists, TV com- 
mentators and politicians who whooped up a 
storm of derision for Hoover after he testi- 
fied under questioning at a U.S. Senate hear- 
ing Noy. 27 that a plot to kidnap a highly 
placed government official was under investi- 
gation, and that the inquiry involved the 
draft-protesting, bond-skipping priest, the 
Rev. Philip Berrigan and his brother, Daniel, 
also a priest. You'd have thought that Hoover 
had viciously, irresponsibly and untruthfully 
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manufactured a fiction out of whole cloth 
for some devious purposes of his own. Hoover, 
they shrieked, should resign. 

Well, sir, a federal grand jury in Harris- 
burg, Pa., has now indicted the Berrigan 
brothers and four others on charges that they 
conspired to kidnap presidential foreign pol- 
icy adviser Henry Kissinger and blow up 
heating ducts in government buildings. We 
remind our readers that an indictment is not 
a conviction, and we are not commenting 
here on the truth of charges that are made. 
Guilt or innocence will be properly decided 
in a courtroom. 

What we are pointing out is that Hoover 
said an investigation was under way, what 
it involved, who it involved, and that he was 
the country’s top police officer making an 
Official report to a committee of the U.S. 
Senate on a matter of grave national concern. 
He told it the way it was. His distractors 
owe him an apology. 


STRIKES BY PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
ENDANGER THE NATION 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Boston police went on strike in 1919, the 
then Governor of Massachusetts Calvin 
Coolidge called out the State militia, who 
took over the policing of the city. 

Governor Coolidge won national rec- 
ognition for his prompt and decisive ac- 
tion. Shortly thereafter he was elected 
Vice President and then President of the 
United States. Coolidge declared: 

There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time. 


While Coolidge’s position continues to 
have general acceptance, the current 
wave of strikes by policemen, firemen, 
and other public employees seems to 
have caused relatively little concern 
among citizens—or public officials. 

State police and National Guard per- 
sonnel have been called out in many in- 
stances to protect the public where the 
public safety has been ignored by strikes 
of public employees. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune issue of Friday, Janu- 
ary 29, draws attention to the threat 
which could result if police in.a number 
of localities should go on strike simul- 
taneously. This kind of threat, uttered 
by a militant leader of a police “union,” 
should revive support for the firm posi- 
tion taken by Governor Coolidge—which 
is as clearly applicable—and vital—to- 
day as it was in 1919. 

The Boston police of that day were 
underpaid and overworked to a far great- 
er degree than any police in America 
today. Still, the grievances today may be 
as great as those of the Boston police. 

But there is no surer way to produce 
martial law, national curfews—or worse, 
than for strikes by public employees to 
proliferate to the point where citizens 
will demand protection—even at the 
sacrifice of individual freedoms. 

The Tribune editorial articulates a 
message that needs to be heard—par- 
ticularly by public employees who feel 
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that they must “strike.” This timely edi- 
torial follows: 


No IDLE THREAT 


John Flood, president of the Combined 
Counties Police Association [CCPA], has 
given the Labor Laws Study Commission fur- 
ther reason to submit a substantial report 
in the near future. Flood’s organization, 
formerly known as the Cook County Police 
Association [also CCPA], has reacted 
strongly to what befell it in Waukegan. After 
getting what it wanted in a series of subur- 
ban police strikes, CCPA hit a snag. Wauke- 
gan did not knuckle under as expected; when 
54 policemen refused to obey an order to re- 
turn to work, the city Civil Service Commis- 
sion fired them. Mayor Robert Sabonjian 
asked for and got the services of Illinois state 
troopers to fill the vacuum. 

Now Flood says, “instead of taking 70 guys 
out at once we'll have to go out with hun- 
dreds.” The strategy is to get numerous po- 
lice forces mobilized to strike simultaneously, 
in numbers prohibitive of even the briefest 
replacement by state troopers. Policemen in 
New York and Milwaukee have just demon- 
strated that policemen are entirely capable 
of the mass walkouts Flood is planning for 
Illinois municipalities. 

This state [among others] needs new, un- 
equivocal legislation concerning strikes by 
public employes. We urge the Labor Laws 
Study Commission to act with dispatch, and 
the legislature to define quickly the stat- 
utory public interest where strikes by public 
employees are concerned, in new law with 
explicit teeth. We cannot conceive that any 
legislature, even in this permissive age, is pre- 
pared to countenance strikes by policemen, 
firemen, and prison guards. Are sanitary dis- 
trict workers’ services much less essential? 
Teachers’? Prison guards’? The assignments 
of mental hospital staffs? Wherever the leg- 
islature draws the line, it should state severe 
penalities for disregard of the law, and these 
penalties must be rigorously enforced. 

Of course, public employes are not slaves. 
Public employment has to offer pay ade- 
quate to attract qualified applicants. But it is 
intolerable to permit incumbent public em- 
ployes to extort ever higher salaries for them- 
Selves by threatening to disrupt essential 
public services if their demands are not met. 
Experience in numerous cities, in Minois 
and elsewhere, has shown that these threats 
are not idle. The possibiilty of making such 
threats must be eliminated. 


THE 1971 SENATE YOUTH 
PROGRAM 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel very 
privileged to haye been able to partici- 
pate today in the 1971 U.S. Senate youth 
program sponsored by the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Foundation. 

This program, created by a Senate 
resolution nearly 10 years ago, is a rich- 
ly satisfying experience both for the 
young people who come to the Nation’s 
Capitol to learn the machinery of the 
Federal Government firsthand and for 
those of us who are able to share our ex- 
periences in government with them. 

I was proud to learn, Mr. Speaker, that 
one of my constituents, Luis L. Granados 
IL, of Takoma Park, Md., was selected 
to participate in this 1971 program. I 
congratulate Luis for the scholastic and 
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extracurricular accomplishments which 
merited him the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer my 
congratulations to another person asso- 
ciated with the Senate youth program, 
and that is Mr. Ira P. Walsh, the direc- 
tor of the program. He has done an out- 
standing job in coordinating these pro- 
grams. My own association with Ira 
Walsh goes back much farther than the 
10 years that the program has been in 
existence. Ira Walsh was my mentor back 
in high school when I served as the first 
editor-president of the Scholastic Sports 
Association which he founded while he 
was associated with radio station WWDC 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, last year the members 
of the Senate Advisory Committee for 
the U.S. Senate youth program stated 
the following: 

With few exceptions over the years, the 
delegates and their Senate representatives 
have apparently experienced little of the 
much discussed “generation gap” or “lack of 
communication.” Indeed, at the height of the 
question-and-answer periods, it seemed that 
communicating was thick and fast while the 
maturity and knowledge of the students 
bridged whatever “generation gap” may have 
existed. 


This is very heartening, Mr. Speaker. 
In fact, in meeting with these young 
people today, I began to believe that we 
may very well be experiencing a return 
to those qualities of life which have made 
this Nation what it is. Perhaps the 
freaked-out generation of the 1960’s is 
dying with the birth of the 1970's. Let us 
hope so. 

I have always been convinced, even 
during the height of the disturbances 
on our Nation’s college campuses and 
high schools, that the great majority of 
our young people espouse the same beliefs 
that most loyal Americans espouse, far 
different from their counterparts who, 
for such a long period of time, have been 
the featured attraction on the evening 
news. This belief is reaffirmed again every 
time I participate in programs such as 
the Senate youth program. The great ma- 
jority of our young people are good, ra- 
tional, and humanitarian patriots who 
are conscientiously seeking the best qual- 
ity of life for themselves and their fellow 
men, 

This point was made most eloquently 
in an editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor last April which stated as fol- 
lows: 

Even if we confine ourselves to that pro- 
portionately small segment of youth which 
is most active in questioning today’s in- 
herited values, we by no means find that 
the majority are copping out, placing vague 
mysticism above rationality or reason, or 
avoiding their fellow human beings in favor 
of animals. And to imply that this is true 
of all youth is the height of irresponsibility. 

Such accusations against youth are an 
example of missing the forest because of a 
few trees. It cannot be denied that the in- 
creased tempo, the greater nervousness, the 
speed of various kinds of permissiveness, the 
problems which rack contemporary society 


have produced a higher degree of alienation 
among youth than formerly. But we are con- 
vinced that the great majority of young 
people, regardless of higher hemlines and 
lower hairlines, are still hard-headed and 
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hardworking. To say otherwise is no service 
to anyone. 

I think most of us heartily concur in 
these sentiments. 


ELIMINATING DRUNK DRIVERS 
HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. Speaker, it was most 
encouraging to me to learn that Secre- 
tary of Transportation John Volpe and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Elliot Richardson recently 
signed an interagency alcohol safety 
countermeasures agreement to reempha- 
size to the American public the danger 
inherent in drinking and driving.on our 
highways. They will have my support in 
the advancement of any joint effort to 
eliminate drunk drivers from the Na- 
tion’s highways. 

As a member of the Tennessee General 
Assembly, I had the honor of sponsoring 
and seeing enacted our implied-consent 
law which requires any person arrested 
for driving under the influence of an in- 
toxicant to submit to a mandatory test or 
have his license revoked. 

The breath-testing requirement of our 
law has been in operation since Decem- 
ber 1, 1970. The highway patrolmen in 
all districts have been trained to give the 
tests. They collect breath specimens and 
submit them to one of three alcohol test- 
ing laboratories, each of which is super- 
vised by an M.D. or Ph. D. with special 
training in toxicology and alcohol test- 
ing. 

It is the plan of the department of 
public health, which supervises this ac- 
tivity, to hold a series of educational 
seminars throughout the State dealing 
with the implied consent law, alcohol 
effects, and the laboratory support pro- 
gram. We have 75 percent of our counties 
submitting breath samples to the labora- 
tories now. Through this educational 
program, we hope to have 100 percent 
participation soon. 

It is probably too early to see what 
effect this law is going to have in re- 
ducing the number of drunk drivers in 
Tennessee. A great deal will depend upon 
the enforcement it receives. Our State 
program can benefit from the thrust 
which is put behind the national pro- 
gram Secretary Volpe and Secretary 
Richardson have in mind. 

By the same token, Tennessee’s pro- 
gram could become a part of the na- 
tional effort which must be made if we 
are going to deal effectively with this 
problem. 

The prospects for making further 
gains in reducing highway deaths is 
good, As evidence, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an editorial appearing in the 
January 24 edition of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Times. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial “Safety 
Gains” in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

SAFETY GAINS 

Safety-minded oficials and organizations 

once said they concentrated on the “three 
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E's" as a formula for reducing auto fatali- 
ties. They were “education, engineering and 
enforcement,” 

Now, Transportation Secretary John Volpe 
has revamped the expression of major em- 
phases in this field to “the man, the machine 
and the highway.” 

In many ways, the two mottoes are saying 
the same thing. 

“The man,” that is, the driver, is still the 
key factor in the equation. The current at- 
tention to getting the drunken driver—and, 
in many circles, the word has been changed 
from “drinking” to “drunken” on the theory 
it is the habitual, the problem, the heavy 
drinker who is the cause of so many mis- 
haps, rather than the social imbiber who 
might be called a “drinking driver’—in- 
volves both education and enforcement, 

There must first be the effort to keep the 
true alcoholic from behind the wheel 
through impressing him or his associates 
with the dangers involved; then there must 
be the enforcement followup to impose 
penalties heavy enough to be deterrents for 
those who are guilty of driving while drunk. 

The element of engineering nowadays is 
present both in the improved highways, built 
to carry heavier traffic loads with greater 
safety, and in the automobiles themselves, 
built to comply with higher federal safety 
standards. 

But, of course, words are meaningless with- 
out results. Secretary Volpe can point to the 
fact that 1,100 fewer fatalities occurred in 
1970 than in the previous year despite more 
cars and more miles driven. That’s progress, 
anyway it is expressed. 


NIXON'S OMISSIONS 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, an 
historian, Thomas H. Greer, has written 
a brief and perceptive analysis of the 
state of the Union message of President 
Nixon. Professor Greer has, with a per- 
spective eminently appropriate to his 
calling, described in a recent letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, what 
the President’s message did not say. His 
letter follows: 

Nrxon’s OMISSIONS 
To THE Eprror: 

In his State of the Union address on Jan. 
22 President Nixon produced a kind of mas- 
terpiece. He himself suggested that his 
speech was perhaps the greatest message 
presented to Congress since the founding of 
the Republic, and in one sense he was cor- 
rect. It was a masterly evasion of the central 
problems of our time. 

What are the central problems of our 
time? First and foremost, there is the prob- 
lem of war—the present war in Asia and the 
wars for which we are preparing. Next is the 
all-devouring arms race which continues to 
threaten human existence and to drain away 
our human, physical and financial resources. 
Third is the problem of creating effective 
international controls to provide global or- 
der, health, food and the other necessaries 
or life for an exploding world population. All 
of these problems profoundly affect the state 
of the Union. 

On the strictly domestic scene, these are 
the central needs: a drastic reordering of 
United States patterns of production, con- 
sumption and life style in keeping with our 
diminishing resources and mounting pollu- 
tion. Needed are the elimination of poverty 
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and unemployment, rebuilding of the na- 
tional rail network, provision for mass tran- 
sit in urban communities, rehabilitation of 
the core cities and ghettos and accelerated 
programs for sound low-cost housing. We 
must have sweeping reform of our anti- 
quated court and prison systems, improved 
and universal health service, purification of 
air and water and guarantees of immediate 
and powerful aid to the nonwhite and other 
“trapped” groups. Students and educational 
instituions at all levels must have more 
funds. A general de-escalation is called for 
of threats, violence, and repression through- 
out the society. 

What did we hear in the speech? While 
the President touched upon some of the cen- 
tral problems facing the nation, he gave 
chief attention to matters of secondary im- 
portance (e.g. revenue sharing and Cabi- 
net reorganization). He also declared that 
the place in history of the 92d Congress will 
depend upon how well it carries out his 
proposals. 

As an historian I should say, rather, that 
its place will depend upon how quickly the 
Congress disposes of the President's diver- 
sionary agenda—and what it does about the 
central problems of our time. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 
RETIRES 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the same 
qualities by which dedicated public 
servants merit recognition usually cause 
them to shun it. Such has been the case 
with Haley Sofge, the executive director 
of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development for Metropolitan Dade 
County, Fla. 

To the regret of all who have been 
privileged to know him and the many 
thousands who have benefited from his 
labors in the field of public housing, 
Haley Sofge is stepping down for reasons 
of ill health. 

I want to add my word of praise to 
the tributes being paid to this man. His 
guiding philosophy has always been pro 
bono publico, and the example he has 
set for others in public life will be a per- 
manent legacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the attention 
of our colleagues to a recent editorial 
from the Miami Herald concerning Haley 
Sofge and the outstanding contribution 
he has made to Dade County: 

SucH Gtrrs Or PUBLIC SERVICE BESTOW 

GREATNESS ON AMERICA 

Many thousands of Miamians who were 
touched by the works of Haley Sofge prob- 
ably do not know him. He is the self-effac- 
ing, dedicated executive director of the Metro 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, who has retired because of ill health. 

The event, we think, is an opportunity to 
pay tribute to the good and faithful servant 
of the public, wherever he is, as exemplified 
by Mr. Sofge’s career. 

He won national attention in Nashville, 
Tenn., by helping rid the Tennessee capital 
city. of its worst slums. A dozen or so years 
ago, these hovels marched by the thousands 
up the slope of Capitol Hill from the valley 
below and burgeoned in other areas of what 
has since become a lovely city. After his de- 
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parture for Miami the area was cleared and 
now is a model part of downtown. He had 
a major hand in it. 

In proportion the blight of Greater Miami 
probably is greater. In the 14 years since 
Mr. Sofge first became assistant director of 
the old Miami Housing Authority 4,500 pub- 
lic housing units have replaced some of the 
worst shacks and shanties. 

Progress also has been made at the private 
level. In neither sector is it sufficient. The 
expressways have displaced thousands of 
slums dwellers without creating any hous- 
ing replacements. 

But Haley Sofge’s example surely will chal- 
lenge the community to pursue as avidly his 
goals. “He really was emotionally and intel- 
lectually committed to the public housing 
process,” attests Martin Fine, an attorney 
who has been in the forefront of the hous- 
ing program for many years. “He was an in- 
novator, he was creative and he was daring. 
And all of these are minimum statements 
about Haley.” 

Indeed, they are. They encompass as well 
his leadership in the construction of hous- 
ing, much of it architecturally distinguished, 
for senior citizens. 

The citizen (to say nothing of the news- 
paper) often grouses with good reason about 
government employes. Too often both are 
slow to recognize excellence and to acknowl- 
edge dedication. 

Thomas Jefferson could say in the last 
years of his Presidency that “I have the 
consolation of having added nothing to my 
private fortune during my public service, and 
of retiring with hands as clean as they are 
empty.” Of such stuff were the nation’s first 
public servants. 

In a time of cynicism, suspicion and doubt 
surrounding public service, it is not a small 
thing but a large one to be able to bestow 
tribute where it belongs. In truth it is the 
Haley Cofges, in public life or private, over 
the generations who have made America. 


A TOAST TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues will find of interest a most 
unique occurrence which has been a tra- 
dition of the Saginaw Club, Saginaw, 
Mich., for almost 60 years now. It is the 
annual toast to the President. 

On the first day of each new year at 
exactly 12 o’clock noon, the members 
have gathered with their sons, sons-in- 
law, and grandsons in the club’s ball- 
room to hear a speaker deliver a timely 
address and offer the annual toast to the 
Nation’s President. 

By tradition, the identity of the 
speaker is kept secret from the member- 
ship and the public until the moment he 
is introduced by the club president. 

The 1971 toast was delivered by Wil- 
liam J. Edwards, president of the Lake 
Huron Broadcasting Corp. Mr. Edwards 
was introduced by C. Ward Lauderbach, 
the president of the Saginaw Club. 

Annually, the address is broadcast live 
by all Saginaw radio stations and the 
text is published in its entirety the fol- 
lowing day in the Saginaw News. Fur- 
thermore, a copy of the address is sent 
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to the President of the United States 
each year. 

I found of particular interest, while 
noting this latest address, Mr. Edwards’ 
remarks where he said: 


You and I know, but let us make every ef- 
fort to have young people understand that 
we know, that we have every reason to be 
ever grateful for our heritage as Americans. 
It is right and proper for all to be proud, 
humbly proud, to be Americans. I hope we 
adults will never cease to be as long as we 
live, and I have a hope for you young per- 
sons present and those of your generation 
across the land. 

I hope you will never become so sophis- 
ticated that you will consider true patriotism 
to be old-fashioned and outmoded. I hope 
your love for your country and respect for 
its ideals will grow as you grow in knowledge 
and experience in life, that you will do your 
part to make America ever better in the years 
to come. I hope you will never fail to keep 
the American dream alive in your hearts de- 
Spite all the disappointments that you may 
come so that others to follow after you will 
have the same grand opportunity. 

For this is the greatest nation on earth. 
The wealthiest. The most powerful. The most 
charitable. And, with all of its human frail- 
ties, the noblest of all. 


Mr. Speaker, believing that my col- 
leagues will find the entire address by 
Mr. Edwards timely and of interest, I in- 
sert it at this point in the RECORD: 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I am grateful for this privilege to have a 
part in keeping alive a cherished tradition 
that has existed in our club for fifty-eight 
years. Just as were those other members, 
who have stood here on the first day of years 
past, I am humbly proud to offer the Annual 
Toast to the president of our nation. 

Like them all, I am honored to address my 
fellow members of the Saginaw Club, your 
sons, your sons-in-law and your grandsons 
and to extend my warmest wishes to each 
of you for the New Year. 

Down through the years, speakers have 
used this occasion to reflect upon the past 
and contemplate the future and many of 
them have incorporated into their remarks 
a warning of the dangers confronting the 
nation at that point in history. 

As we prepare to offer the fifty-ninth an- 
nual tribute to our chief executive, it is not 
my desire to preserve that part of our tradi- 
tion that warns of national peril. It seems 
to me, however, that reality compels its in- 
clusion on this first day of 1971 for these 
are disconcerting times in which we live. 

We are hearing the impatient demand for 
change all about us and experience tells us 
that the certainty of change is always ac- 
companied by the twin certainties of delight 
and despair. At once, we recognize the never- 
ending need for constructive change on one 
hand, and we see unreasonable demands for 
change creating new frustrations on the 
other. 

We are reminded of our weaknesses as a 
people and certainly we have our share. We 
hear that young people are disenchanted 
and unmotivated, and sometimes, we gain 
little comfort in recalling that Socrates also 
worried about young people nearly twenty- 
four centuries ago. We see a broad decline 
in moral values and that is reason for our 
concern in a yery real sense. 

We have cause to be mindful of many 
threats to man’s existence on this globe. No 
thinking person can,ignore the rapidly in- 
creasing problem of over-population of the 
earth and the whole family of attendant 
threats to food. supply and pollution of the 
air we breathe and the water we must have 
to survive. The consequences of failure to 
meet these threats to the continued existence 
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of mankind are almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. The magnitude of the problem and the 
relentless speed of its movement may very 
well force man to put aside his devisive in- 
terests and unite in the common fight for 
survival. 

Because of the priceless advantages of a 
free press and an unparalleled system of mass 
communication, we are not only exposed to 
much unpleasant news every day, we find it 
almost impossible to avoid becoming at times 
frustrated and frequently discouraged about 
the future of our country. 

We know that organized crime continues to 
grow more powerful by the day in our land, 
that crime in general is increasing, and we 
reason that public apathy is at least partially 
responsible for that condition. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the tragedy of Southeast 
Asia, and we yearn for an end to war. We are 
becoming more fully aware of the imperfec- 
tions within our social order, and we witness 
the mounting unrest that results from in- 
justice. In the midst of widespread affluence 
for most, we see pockets of want for the few. 
We see and hear alarming reports of the in- 
creasing use of drugs among young people 
and we frantically hope for an awakening 
that will decisively put an end to that de- 
structive practice, We see decaying inner 
cores of great cities and we know that an- 
swers must be found to that gigantic prob- 
lem, for a whole new set of social ills multiply 
in such an atmosphere of despair. 

We have.seen dramatic changes in our time 
and we see the need for changes to come, 
but for many of us, some of the changes 
have been most difficult to accept. 

We are having our traditions discarded, 
our values challenged, our beliefs subjected 
to ridicule, our ideals discounted and our in- 
stitutions attacked. Moreover, we are be- 
coming increasingly uneasy about the forces 
among us that would change everything we 
hold dear as a people. 

I am persuaded that the permissive at- 
mosphere prevalent throughout much of the 
land and the growing unlawful activities of 
the militant few that continues to threaten 
our personal safety and national security 
are reasons for our deep concern. 

It is no longer a strange experience to 
hear from the mouths of native-born Ameri- 
cans revolutionary rhetoric that was framed 
in Marxist camps beyond our shores. We 
have come to expect violent civil disruption 
whenever and wherever it serves the purposes 
of those who can cause it. We have observed 
outbursts of brutality and destruction dis- 
guised as peaceful dissent and we have seen 
those evil activities hastily excused as under- 
standable reaction to social injustice. We 
have also heard those willful acts described 
as the justifiable right of citizens to freely 
express their dissatisfaction with the sys- 
tem. 

We have known our courts of law to be- 
come stages for obscene derision, insult and 
disdain. In the midst of the clamor against 
police brutality, officers of the law have be- 
come living targets for the assassin’s gun- 
sight. 

We have witnessed our country’s constitu- 
tional guarantees mockingly employed by 
those who would destroy those very guar- 
antees. We have come to know about vanda- 
lism, arson, riots and even murder in the 
streets of our cities and on the once-quiet 
campuses of colleges and universities. We 
have seen our proud flag publicly desecrated, 
burned and trampled under foot, and we 
have seen the red banner of the communist 
enemy openly flaunted by Americans, on 
American soil, at a time when American 
men are still dying in Vietnam. 

What appears to be a concentrated cam- 
paign by a handful of radical leftists has 
left a trial of kidnappings, murders, hijack- 
ings and sabotage in various parts of the 
land. In the minds of many of us, there is no 
longer any doubt that subversives are at 
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work in our midst. There is the widening 
realization that a small, but ruthless, revolu- 
tionary segment of our society is waging a 
deadly war of terrorism, and that a deter- 
mined effort to put an end to it is long over- 
due. 

I believe the present condition will not be 
tolerated by the great majority of citizens, 
indefinitely. The choice of total anarchy on 
one hand or heavy-handed repression on the 
other is no choice at all for a free people, and 
the time has come to avoid both, it seems to 
me. 

Let me hasten to add that I do not ad- 
vocate the suppression of dissent. Our sys- 
tem guarantees our right to protest, as well 
as support, government action and policy. I 
do not urge the maintenance of the status 
quo by any stretch of the imagination, for I 
know that change is inevitable and indeed 
necessary to avoid stagnation. 

I cannot deny that injustice exists in our 
society as it does in all others to varying 
degrees. As individuals, we are not without 
sin and our nation, like others, reflects its 
citizenry. 

I do not even challenge the right of the 
volatile few to proclaim their discontent and 
stridently voice their demands for immedi- 
ate change. Let the day never dawn in this 
country when men and women canot safely 
svim against the mainstream current when 
opposing views, as unpopular as they may be, 
cannot be openly and fearlessly expressed, 
when you and I cannot risk being wrong 
without suffering dire consequences. 

What I suggest must be eradicated with- 
out further ado from the American scene is 
the ruthless terrorism that is designed to 
destroy our way of life and our nationhood. 
Regardless of the worthinese of some causes, 
blatant lawlessness cannot continue to be en- 
dured. The time has come when outrageous 
demands by unreasonable militants must be 
rejected forthrightly. Violators of the law 
must be prosecuted promptly in order to pro- 
tect the public interest and to insure that 
justice is served. Roving trouble-makers must 
no longer be allowed to invade peaceful col- 
lege campuses and disrupt the education of 
law-abiding students. Faculty members who 
foment unrest and advocate the forceful 
overthrow of government must be made re- 
sponsible for their illegal acts and subjected 
to the penalty of the law. The unlawful oc- 
cupancy of premises and the willful destruc- 
tion of private and public porperty must be 
punishable, upon conviction, in a court of 
law, regardless of the causes espoused by the 
guilty ones. 

I am convinced these steps must be taken 
despite the to-be-expected protest that they 
represent the suppression of personal liberty. 
I believe they will not jeopardize the civil 
right of any law-abiding citizen nor endanger 
the precious right of free expression. To the 
contrary, I believe that failure to uphold 
the law will cause our cherished liberties to 
erode and pass into oblivion. For I think that 
protest, to be valid, must be peaceful in 
America's free society; that dissent, to be 
effective, must not threaten the lives and 
property of others, that change, to be usefully 
and meaningfully sought, must not be de- 
signed to violently destroy a system that by 
its very nature and heritage accommodates 
the idea of change and recognizes the need 
for constant improvement. 

I believe, too, that we must work for con- 
structive change that will enrich all of our 
lives and increase our understanding and 
appreciation of each other for the common 
good, but I also believe that we must resist 
the forceful imposition of change, for the 
sake of change, by those who would rather 
destroy the present system than contribute to 
the building of a better one. 

I think we must strive to be compassionate 
especially for the less-fortunate among us 
without embracing the permissive attitude 
that prevails so widely today. I refer to that 
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state of mind that easily accepts whatever 
comes as natural and inevitable, that tol- 
erates indecency and law-breaking ‘as lamen- 
table signs of the times, that somehow man- 
ages to provide ready excuses for public vi- 
olence and usually sympathizes more with 
the offender than the offended on the grounds 
that so much injustice exists in the country. 
I think we have another responsibility. We 
must make a better effort to communicate 
our beliefs with respect to the problems of 
our time to the generation that follows a 
step behind us, not in a feeble attempt to 
defend this system, but because they have 
the right to know our thoughts. 

There are those who cite unrest among 
young people as the classic sign of internal 
decay in America. They argue that a deep 
distrust of their elders is universally shared 
by them all. They warn that there is wide- 
spread resentment and almost total disen- 
chantment among young persons, because 
they are tired of adult hypocrisy, tired of 
corruption in high places, tired of profiteer- 
ing in a capitalistic economy and tired of an 
oppressive and unjust social structure. 

You and I cannot deny, of course, that 
some young people are totally committed to 
the obliteration of our way of life. They 
represent, however, but a tiny percentage of 
today’s youth. By any measure, the over- 
whelming majority of young men and women 
today are decent, patriotic and God-fearing 
people. If they were not, there would be no 
promise for the future, no hope for human 
development, 

Many of them at their impressionable ages, 
however, are being subjected all too fre- 
quently to the dramatic exhibitions of the 
activists, who are admittedly tired of the 
way things are. They must also be confused 
at times, if not discouraged, by the apparent 
absence of adult concern about the impor- 
tant issues and events of our time. Perhaps, 
they would welcome some timely expressions 
of opinion from our generation. If so, I would 
not presume to represent a broad opinion of 
my contemporaries. I would merely pass on 
a personal view in the hope that it might 
haye some worthiness for consideration, I 
would start by saying that I, too, am tired 
of some things. I am tired of hearing so 
much about all the things that are wrong 
with this system of ours. 

We adults know that we have many faults 
and there are wrongs to be corrected but 
there are some right things about this be- 
loved land that cry for recognition. Ad- 
mittedly, we have a social problem of monu- 
mental proportions that surely must be the 
concern of all men of good will. It serves no 
useful purpose to cite that all majorities 
have historically imposed their wills on the 
minorities in their midsts and we cannot 
truthfully deny that some of our fellow 
Americans have been shamefully exploited. 
What is important is this. Discrimination 
for reason of race, color or creed is unlawful 
in this nation. That is national policy and 
it is proof that we, as a nation as painful 
as it has been for some, are committed to 
the proposition of equality of opportunity 
and justice for all citizens. Let me further 
say that I know of no other successful at- 
tempt in history to assimilate such a large 
minority into a nation’s mainstream of life. 
We have by no means won the battle against 
discrimination, and we most certainly do not 
always live up to the high ideals of our na- 
tion, but we are trying and progress is being 
made in our time. Brotherhood in the fullest 
sense remains much more of an ideal than 
@ reality but, at least, it is still an ideal in 
the good land of many people. 

The view is often expressed that a mistake 
of massive proportions occurred when our 
military forces were first sent to Vietnam. 
That decision may not have been in our best 
interest, but keep in mind that Americans 
did not go off to war in Southeast Asia in 
pursuit of the spoils of war. We did not go 
to conquer a free people, to force our will 
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on another nation or to annex real estate 
in that part of the world. We responded to 
the call of a friendly government to protect 
it from the ravages of a communist takeover, 
and we went because it appeared to serve 
our national interest and that of all free 
men to halt the spread of red aggression in 
Vietnam, just as we did more than a decade 
earlier in Korea. 

Let me say to responsible young people 
that I am tired of having my country de- 
scribed by some of its home-grown critics as 
imperialistic. Let them produce just one 
case in history where a single nation has 
borne the heavy burden of defending so 
many from the imperialistic design of an- 
other. 

I am tired of the often-yoiced accusation 
that we are a completely materialistic and 
decadent society that places the dollar above 
all else. We are the wealthiest nation, to be 
sure, but we are for the most part a spir- 
itually-motivated people undergirded with 
an abiding faith in God and our churches 
are living proof of it. We are condemned for 
failing to eradicate poverty, for not caring 
enough for the weak and the poor among us. 
Can anyone show us a people of any other 
period in history that shared more? We are 
branded because ours is the highest living 
standard ever known to man, and yet priva- 
tion still lingers to haunt our people, but 
who can truthfully say that condition is the 
result of callous disregard for our fellow 
men? What other citizens have ever been 80 
generous and charitable at any time? If this 
is a materialistic society, how can its heart 
be so compassionate when it comes to help- 
ing its own and reaching out to alleviate hu- 
man suffering in other lands? 

This nation is castigated for being mill~ 
tarily strong by the enemies of freedom. It 
is branded a war-mongerer and the Penta- 
gon is depicted as a symbol of man’s evil 
against man. Yet, this country continues to 
seek peace hopefully as it serves by necessity 
as the single bulwark against communist 
aggression on many fronts. 

We are criticized for spending so much 
money on space exploration when there are 
s0 many unmet needs here on earth. But, 
American feet made mankind’s very first 
and only impressions on the surface of the 
moon, and who can belittle that unprece- 
dented achievement in human history? 

I am tired of hearing the American ideal 
described as hypocrisy by the cynics among 
us, because even now there are lofty goals 
as yet unattained. And finally, I am tired 
of the complaint by some that there is no 
freedom in this bastion of liberty, we call 
the U.S.A. 

You and I know, but let us make every 
effort to have young people understand that 
we know, that we have every reason to be ever 
grateful for our heritage as Americans. It is 
right and proper for all to be proud, humbly 
proud, to be Americans. I hope we adults 
will never cease to be as long as we live, and 
I have a hope for you young persons present 
and those of your generation across the land. 

I hope you will.mever become so sophisti- 
cated that you will consider true patriotism 
to be old fashioned and outmoded. I hope 
your love for your country and respect for 
its ideals will grow as you grow in knowledge 
and experience in life, that you will do your 
part to make America ever better in the years 
to come. I hope you will never fail to keep 
the American dream alive in your hearts 
despite all the disappointments that may 
come so that others to follow after you will 
have the same grand opportunity. 

For this is the greatest nation on earth. 
The wealthiest. The most powerful. The most 
charitable. And, with all of its human frail- 
ties, the noblest of all. 

And now, in keeping with our long-estab- 
lished tradition, let us stand together and 
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propose a Toast to the Chief Executive, Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Gentlemen, to the President of the United 
States! 


“1985"—A MESSAGE FOR AMERICA 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker one 
of the gravest concerns that has faced 
Americans as a major issue during many 
months, now, has been the question of 
arresting the destruction of our physical 
environment: purifying the air we 
breath, cleaning up the water we drink, 
reducing the stinking piles of garbage 
we throw out, reducing the noise that 
threatens our hearing and nervous sys- 
tems, finding pesticides and herbicides 
that do only their intended jobs, saving 
green space. If we do not find answers to 
many of these problems, the quality of 
life Americans have enjoyed since the 
first settlers arrived in this Nation is 
seriously in danger. How much danger 
and how long we have to reverse the 
trend is a question no one can answer. 

In a remarkable public service televi- 
sion program, aired for the first time last 
June 1, the Metromedia network at- 
tempted to give Americans a view into 
the future if the Nation failed to come to 
grips with the many environmental 
problem" and the worst happened. “1985” 
was an hour-long dramatized newscast 
that used film footage of present situa- 
tions to show what a day in 1985 
might be like if all of the de- 
structive forces of our environment were 
to suddenly overtake the environment’s 
ability to cope with them. It was a chil- 
ling account that left little to the imagi- 
nations of viewers all too well aware of 
the picture before them on their TV sets. 

I have collected a number of previews 
and reviews of the program, and insert 
them in the Recorp at this point for the 
attention of my colleagues who may not 
have seen either the program or the 
articles. After reading them, I would 
hope my colleagues would take any op- 
portunity to view the program if it is 
ever again made available. It and others 
like it project what could happen if we 
fail to complete the job begun in pro- 
tecting and preserving our environment. 
This is an impressive example of the 
power of the television medium to dram- 
atize a real problem—hopefully to a pos- 
itive purpose. Metromedia is to be con- 
gratulated for its great and effective 
public service. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Broadcasting magazine, June 1, 
1970] 
“1985” SEEKS To INSPIRE ACTION ON 
POLLUTION 

Orson Welles’s 1938 adaptation of H. G. 
Wells’ “War of The Worlds” led some lis- 
teners to near hysteria before the realization 
that it was fiction calmed them. In 1970, 
Metromedia television is adapting the Or- 
wellian, 1984” theme to the Mercury Thea- 
ter’s dramatized newscast in the hopes that 
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it will stir people into action. Orson Welles 
advanced his wordly holocaust one year to 
1939. His modern-day counterpart, Zev. Put- 
terman, director of program development for 
Metromedia television, has done the same to 
product “1985.” a one-hour special on what 
can result from continued pollution of the 
atmosphere, the seas and the land. 

“The entire concept is based on what some 
ecologists and environmental scientists say 
could happen within 15 years if pollution 
continues at its present rate,” according to 
Mr. Putterman. The dramatized newscast 
makes use of Metromedia's facilities and an- 
chormen in New York, Washington, Kansas 
City and Los Angeles and details not what 
has occurred, but what could. 

A total of 30 video “crawls” will advise 
viewers throughont the broadcast that 
“1985” is a fictionalized newscast taking 
place in the future. During the actual broad- 
cast, & similar disclaimer will be voiced in 
Spanish for metropolitan viewers who may 
not read English. Local programs, focusing on 
the specific problems in their markets, will 
be aired by the Metromedia stations immedi- 
ately following the special. 

The various pollution topics covered by the 
special include air pollution in Los Angeles, 
water pollution in New York ‘nd Washington 
and damage to the land caused by insecti- 
cides in the Midwest. 

Worldwide ramifications of pollution are 
also presented. Although fictional, each seg- 
ment discussed on the special will be based 
on research already conducted and prognos- 
tications made by ecologists during the past 
year. The format of the programs following 
“1985” are designed to be solution oriented, 
according to Mr. Putterman. 

The program is being offered to other sta- 
tions free of charge and Mr, Putterman ex- 
pects between 50 and 100 stations to re- 
quest copies. Metromedia is also preparing 
& booklet based on the script of the pro- 
gram to be sent to members of Congress 
and various civic, business, educational and 
political leaders around the country. 

“While we don't want to panic people 
into doing something rash as a result of the 
program, we do want to move them into 
action,” says Mr. Putterman. 

“We will be painting a picture of reality 
as some scientists predict it will be and hope- 
fully, sounding an alarm that will get peo- 
ple to head off what has been prophesied.” 

Metromedia stations will air the program 
June 1 at 8 p.m. with their local specials 
following at 9 p.m. 


[From the Washington Post, May 31, 1970] 
“1985” on Merromenpia: A PREVIEW 
(By William E. Smart) 

“1985,” a fictionalized news documentary 
portraying the United States in the midst of 
a worldwide environmental crisis, will be 
telecast Monday at 8 p.m. on Metromedia 
Television’s four television stations (Chan- 
ne! 5 locally). 

The hour-long program is not unlike Or- 
son Welles’ 1938 radio broadcast of "The War 
of the Worlds.” Unlike that program, which 
caused widespread panic by listeners who 
thought the United States had been invaded 
by Martians, the enemy in “1985” happens 
to have been created by man himself. 

The enemy is pollution—the massive pol- 
lution of the atmosphere, the earth and the 
oceans. 

Here's how the fictionalized story goes: The 
United States is in the middie of a national 
catastrophe, The President has just spoken 
to the nation, All television and radio sta- 
tions are operating around the clock to relay 
aaa instructions and report the developing 
crisis. 

At Metromedia, anchorman Mark Evans 
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(Metromedia’s vice president for public af- 
fairs) summarizes the President’s message, 
then introduces reports by Metromedia news- 
men across the country—George Putnam in 
Los Angeles, Bill Jorgensen and Ken Gil- 
more in New York, Glen Hanson in Kansas 
City and Alan Smith and Maury Povich in 
Washington. 

As each newsman tells his bleak story, the 
viewer sees film of actual air, land and water 
pollution that exists today. The footage ac- 
companying reporter Alan Smith’s report on 
starvation deaths in Africa is stark. It isn’t 
pretty. 

Near the end of the program, reporter 
Jorgensen comments on the concern voiced 
by people beginning in the late Sixties and 
the lack of action that followed: “And so 
the best intentions on earth are not enough— 
not until people couple them with enough 
action. That’s the lesson we've learned—too 
late.” 

“1985” producer Vernon Hixon sums up 
the program with a warning: “The things 
we will describe have not actually happened 
but they could!” 

Immediately after the simulated newscast 
the independent group’s stations will present 
locally produced hour-long discussion pro- 
grams relating to current pollution problems. 
WTTG-TV's discussion program, entitled 
Status “70,” was produced by Ed Scherer. 
[Prom the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 

May 28, 1970] 


A MESSAGE To PONDER 
(By Morton Moss) 


People, in general, are so constituted that, 
if they aren’t hit personally amidships with 
a problem, they find it remote, theoretical 
and unreal. 

Pollution of the planet, excessive human 
breeding are such problems. Conditions that 
build toward a catastrophe continue to pile 
up. These conditions lead logically to fright- 
ful disaster. 

But the disaster hasn't struck. Meanwhile, 
there are only occasional ominous irritants. 
There’s no emotional sense of emergency. 
Ignored, the logic of catastrophe doesn’t go 
away but proceeds relentlessly toward its 
predestined conclusion. 

We've had the impression about these 
documentary essays on man’s rape of his 
environment that they somehow just graze 
the target. This isn’t because they fail to 
present the data that contrives a strong in- 
tellectual case. They do. But the emotions 
must be reached, the jolt of immediacy 
achieved. 

This is done with shocking impact by 
“1985,” an hour's piece of Metromedia the- 
ater about a catastrophe that embroils planet 
earth in that year, Fictionalized reality and 
prophecy, it attains a cutting edge through 
a simulated newscast, anchored in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and moving electronically around 
the map of the United States and the world. 

Mark Evans, Metromedia vice president for 
public affairs, plays anchor man in an excep- 
tional telecast that shows on KTTV-11 Mon- 
day night at 8. Producer Vernon Hixon took 
the bold conception and forged a winner, 
Metromedia utilizes newcasters and com- 
mentators from its television stations here, 
in New York, Kansas City and Washington. 
Evans and Maury Povich, George Putnam, 
Bill Jorgensen and Ken Gilmore, Glen Han- 
sen and Alan Smith lend an alarming im- 
aginative dimension to the real. 

At intervals, reminders are given that the 
events aren’t actually occurring but are 
dramatizations of what might occur in the 
absence of measures to avert them. 

The program so successfully mimics reality 


that the frequent interruption serves to avoid 
possible serious public misapprehension. 
Panic stirred in the late ‘30s by Orson Welles’ 
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radio fiction of a Martian invasion has left 
an indelible memory. 

Man’s technological miracle, its demands 
to be properly tended shugged off by stu- 
pidity, greed, lust for anarchic sensation, has 
crumbled worldwide. 

An appalling state of chaos reigns. The 
president, advised to leave Washington, stays 
on seeking to concoct a way out of the en- 
vironmental Armageddon. He has been as- 
signed extraordinary powers but all the signs 
point to a further deterioration, even amid 
the depletion of food stocks, to a threat of 
cannibalism. 

In Los Angeles, the death toll from the 
toxic fumes of a great air inversion is already 
11,000 and expected to climb fast. Against 
orders, a despairing rush starts in an effort to 
flee the city. 

CONSTRICTED INTO DEATHTRAP 


This increases the tragedy. Jammed free- 
ways constrict into a mazy death trap. 
Caught in the nightmare, cars honk a mad 
chorus. They contaminate the air ail the 
more with their exhaust. 

From New York to Boston, electric power 
is gone and the cities are ghostly. Garbage 
piles high. Police and fire fighting break~- 
downs mount as toxic smog saturates 47 
American cities. 

The midwest agricultural heartland is 
rank, deserted Poisons like DDT, industrial 
disposal, sewage have made a diseased muck 
of the rivers, killed the fish and the birds 
which ate those fish. The soil is poor, its 
produce scanty and that a prisoner of life. 
Even the oceans have been fouled. 

Epidemic hovers, airports are closed and 
mobs, rioting and looting, swirl around help- 
less National Guardsmen. The tooth of need 
has been sharpened unbearably by gigantic 
population expansion in the U.S. and over- 
seas, Beyond U.S. borders, governments top- 
ple, humans -ose their humanity and rage 
berserk from elementary deprivation. 

Evans maintains a special optimism. He 
asks his newscaster lineup its assessment. 
One by one, contact with them snars. He 
still speaks of options that remain open. As 
Evans mentions hopeful developments in the 
Pacific northwest, he suddenly flicks off the 
screen which goes blank. It then conveys a 
message to ponder: 

The End. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 1, 1970] 
Look AND LISTEN WITH DONALD KIRKLEY 


George Orwell's ominous prediction of a 
world made hideous as the result of human 
stupidity, as contained in his frailty and 
novel “1984,” has been superseded by a tele- 
vision documentary called “1985,” to be aired 
on WTTG-Channel 5 tonight, 8 o'clock to 
9 o'clock., It will be followed by another hour 
of discussion and comment by a panel of ex- 
perts concerned with the problems of 
ecology. 

The program is a scoop for WITG, and an 
important one. This production by Metrome- 
dia News is the first in the field of dramatized 
documentary, which has been overlooked by 
the networks and independent stations. It 
is, indeed, the best of the many specials 
which have been telecast since the environ- 
mental crusade was launched by CBS-TV 
last March. It is also the most frightening 
of the documentaries on the subject. 

As seen in a preview in Washington, “1985” 
went far beyond earlier warnings of clear 
and present dangers to mankind than any 
of its predecessors. That is because it em- 
bodied all the pollutions in one hour of 
“fictionalized news.” The script, written by 
Don Bresnahan and Vernon Hixon, was based 
on the idea that 15 years hence, the various 
threats to mankind—smog, population ex- 
plosion, befoulment of the earth, air and 
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water, poisoning by DDT—all came to a 
climax at a certain time. 

The story begins at the end of a presiden- 
tial message describing the situation, Mark 
Evans, news announcer for WTTG, and an- 
chorman for the special, gives a summary of 
the telecast from the White House. Un- 
counted thousands have been killed by smog 
in Los Angeles, The highways leading from 
the city have been jammed by refugees and 
impassable for two days. Over the nation, 
130 other cities are suffering from the same 
cause. In other continents, a cumulative 
wave of starvation, rioting and other ills is 
continuing. The Northeast United States has 
been in the grip of a total power blackout 
from Boston to New York for a week. 

All this is conveyed to the viewer in an 
ingenious way. The regional situations are 
reported by the Metromedia News men: Bill 
Jorgenson in New York; Alan Smith and 
Maury Povich in Washington; George Put- 
nam in Los Angeles; and virtually every 
other member of Metromedia’s staff. 

In addition to their coverage of the fiction- 
alized disasters, they remind viewers of the 
reasons for them and the inadequacy of the 
minimal efforts to prevent them which began 
circa 1970. They overlooked some of the 
causes: for example, the indifference to the 
warnings on the part of many people, such 
as the ladies of the D.A.R. who thought the 
whole thing was a Communist plot; people 
who didn’t believe the scientists; those who 

ded the warnings as a passing fad, 
and fat-headed politicians. 

Remembering the near-panic which was 
set off by Orson Welles and his fictionalized 
tale of that martian invasion, Producer 
Hixson and his staff were careful to include 
frequent reminders that what was appearing 
on the screen was not factual. This was a 
necessary weakening of the illusion. For 
someone tuning in later after the introduc- 
tion, the pictured disasters might have 
seemed all too plausible. There have been 
fatal smogs, dangerous power blackouts and 
documentaries about starvation in the 
United States and other nations. 

This might have been an unduly talka- 
tive program, but it wasn’t. The reports of 
the various correspondents are copiously il- 
lustrated, with photographs and film clip- 
pings. Some of these, such as starving chil- 
dren in Biafra and records of the actual 
blackout several years ago, may be viewed 
apprehensively as prophetic of worse things 
to come, Also, “1985” builds up suspense 
from start to finish. 

After it is aired tonight, it should cause 
quite a stir and it may have interesting 
repercussions. 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1970] 


TV: A FRIGHTENING LOOK AT THE PROBLEMS 
In “1985” 
(By George Gent) 

Taking a note from Orson Welles’ cele- 
brated 1938 “War of the Worlds” radio scare, 
Metromedia television and WNEW-TV took a 
brave look into the future last night and 
discovered—the Apocalypse. 

The two-hour study of the problems of 
pollution—present and future—was an ex- 
citing exercise in journalistic imagination, 
with the first-futuristic hour the more in- 
teresting and valuable. It attempted to show 
through a dramatized documentary—not un- 
like those usually seen on TV with Metro- 
media reporters covering a disaster—what 
the world of 1935 will look like if present 
population trends and environmental neglect 
continne. 

It was a harrowing vision of thousands 
of smog deaths, power failures, depleted riv- 
ers, barren lands and smothered oceans. 

Famine stalked most of the underdevel- 
oped world and food riots tore the major 
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Asian capitals, the United States Govern- 
ment was seeking legislation for compulsory 
abortion and sterilization, while large bo- 
nuses were being asked for childless couples 
and heavy taxes for the fruitful. 

The reporters and commentators did not 
blink at the tough controversial, moral and 
philosophical reeyaluations that would have 
to be made if their bleak vision was not to 
become a reality. 

The major problem, of course, is that such 
prophecies can become self-fulfilling. The 
aim of “1985” was to frighten and it did. 
But it was notably short on rational solu- 
tions on how to avert disaster and always 
opted for the most pessimistic projection of 
events, It raised many more questions than 
it answered, but perhaps that should be 
accounted a major virtue. The program was 
a frontal assault on the complacency, and 
in terms of its limited objective it was bril- 
liantly successful. 

Channel 5 reported that 42 calls—about 
equally divided, for and against—were re- 
ceived during and immediately after the 
show. The objectors protested what they re- 
garded as the program’s scare tactics. A few, 
having just missed the opening caution, 
called in to ask if the events portrayed were 
actually happening. 

However, the program scrupulously inter- 
rupted the narration every five minutes to 
warn that the program was a dramatization 
and also inserted streamers in the lower por- 
tion of the screen during particularly fright- 
ening portions. 

Police and radio stations had been alerted 
to forestall public panic and avert the prob- 
lems created for Mr. Welles by his famous 
broadcast. 

“Nineteen Eighty-five’ was produced by 
Vernon Hixson, with Zey Putterman, execu- 
tive producer. 

TELEVISION REVIEW 
[From the Hollywood Reporter, June 3, 1970] 
(By William Tusher) 


Does off network television really hold 
promise? Is there any evidence that if the 
prime time siphoning goes through, the 
public won't be cheated, as critics claim? 
The implications for the multiple program 
source doctrine of the FCC couldn’t have 
a more persuasive friend in court than Metro- 
media's absolutely shattering. Orwellian doc- 
umentary on the ecology crisis, “1985.” 

We've had television warnings coming out 
of our ears on the encroaching dangers of 
polluting ourselves into extinction. Here is a 
documentary ‘that meets head-on the gam- 
ble of being yet another anti-climactic echo, 
the repetition of which risks leaving the 
public more numb than alert to the perils. 
The inescapable apprehension is, ‘What— 
yet another soap operation on environmental 
survival?” 

Given all those built-in handicaps, Metro- 
media, in “1985,” has exceeded in impact any- 
thing done by the networks on this critical— 
yet curiously safe and apolitical—issue, and 
the networks on the whole have done well, 
indeed. In a massive effort involving the key 
news personnel of MM's owned and operated 
stations in Los Angeles, New York, Kansas 
City and Washington, D.C., “1985” projects 
the galloping pollution crisis 15 years for- 
ward and gives it such immediacy and impact 
as to defy any lingering pocket of indiffer- 
ence or skepticism. 

So real that it is reminiscent of the Orson 
Welles Martian scare that shook up radio 
three decades ago, “1985” takes warranted 
precautions against panic by periodically 
billboarding warnings that the events being 
portrayed aren't actually happening. That 
could be pretentious as hell—except that the 
simulation of a world strangling in its death 
rattle is so starkly believable. 

The fictionalized news drama, as it is aptly 
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called, starts in the wake of an emergency 
address by the president. People, fish and 
wildlife are perishing by the millions all over 
the world—suicidal victims of a world which 
blindly ignored all warnings and indulged 
itself into self-destruction. Fantasies of op- 
timism, daydreams of miracles, mystic faith 
in Yankee ingenuity, naive faith that God 
won't let ths happen to his errant children 
find stubborn adherents until the end as an- 
chorman Mark Evans loses contact with one 
remote feed after another. Finally he is 
blacked out himself while mouthing, to the 
last, the ritual optimism that things can’t 
be as bleak as they seem. 

It is as shattering and jolting an experience 
as television is capable of serving up—and 
it is masterfully achieved. All the Metrome- 
dia correspondents—anchorman Evans and 
Bill Jorgensen, Glenn Hansen, Alan Smith, 
Maury Povich, Ken Gilmore and George Gil- 
more—heighten the impossible to distin- 
guish from their daily newscasts. 

Don Bresnahan and Vernon Hixon have 
written a taut and controlled script. They 
artfully combined documentation with sci- 
ence fiction, keeping the viewer on the edge 
of his seat every second of the alloted 60 
minutes. A virtuoso team job of film edit- 
ing, charging narration with almost unbear- 
able visual impact, is registered by Densil 
Allen, Joe Dialon, Ben Foti, Joe Rizzo, Vin- 
cent Russo and Bob Taylor. They make sim- 
ply remarkable use of stock film and foot- 
age supplied by the Environmental Control 
Administration of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the U.S. Senate committee on pub- 
lic works, Empathy Graphics and Airlie 
House. And they do stitchless wonders inte- 
grating the camera mark of Metromedia cine- 
matographers Steve Alexander, Dick Herrera, 
Jerry Kahn, Jack Leppert, Jerry McGallicher 
and Leroy Parker. 

Every conceivable technique is employed 
to advance the illusion of the day the world 
realized it waited too long. The sense of an- 
chorman Evans pulling in reports from across 
the country and other parts of the world, 
with live remotes from ‘far-flung disaster 
areas, is flawlessly and chillingly realized. 
There’s no make-believe abouts it. The 
television set becomes a suction tube swal- 
lowing all in its path. Side crawls keep flash- 
ing bulletins of proliferating disasters and 
warnings to citizens who may be tempted to 
take to highway, water or air. 

With Zev Putterman as executive producer, 
with authenticity heightened by Ken Gil- 
more’s special science reports, with excellent 
graphics by Mark Cantor and Jack Crawford 
it is a fine group effort. A monumental 
achievement for Metromedia television, for 
producer Hixon, for art director Jerry Bailis, 
and especially for directors Russ Segel in New 
York, Joe Nagy in Washington and Larry Ca- 
zaran in Kansas City. The Los Angeles cut- 
ins, directed by Lennie Blondheim, well voiced 
as they are by Putnam, lacked the impact 
of the others. 

This one should most assuredly be placed 
in a time capsule—just in case there are any 
post-1985 inheritors. A smasher from every 
point of view. 


[From the Variety, June 5, 1970] 
“1985"; TELEVISION REVIEWS 

With Mark Evans (anchorman), Alan 
Smith, Maury Povich, Bill Jorgensen, Ken 
Gilmore, George Putman, Glen Hanson. 

Exec. Producer: Zev Putterman. 

Producer: Vernon Hixon. 

Writers: Hixon, Don Bresnahan. 

60 Mins., Mon. 8 p.m. 

Metromedia-TV. 

Metromedia’s view of the environment, as 
shown on all its ty stations except in San 
Francisco, is daring, vivid, and much more 
pessimistic than television stations are wont 
to wax. The one amusing aspect, in fact was a 
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conscious or unconscious parody of ty docu- 
mentaries. At the end of the show, Mark 
Evans, anchoring a news show from pollu- 
tion-ridden 1985, is pathetically polling his 
correspondents for optimistic predictions 
while, one by one, city interconnection is lost 
and finally the screen goes dark in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, 

Metromedia solves the “War of the Worlds” 
syndrome—"My God, Bev, the world’s com- 
ing to an end’”—by flashing frequent dis- 
claimers on the screen, warning the audience 
that they are watching fiction. Several de- 
vices are extremely effective in diluting the 
play-acting atmosphere, however, including 
using as actors fulltime newsmen from the 
various Metromedia cities, who do essen- 
tially what they would be doing if the drama 
were actually happening and running unre- 
lated news bulletins across the screen warn- 
ing of airport closings, etc., while Evans 
talks. 

It’s encouraging that the pseudo-docu- 
mentary pulls no punches in showing the role 
that industries and particularly autos play 
in pollution—probably a good reason why 
there was mo commercial interruption. The 
program attempts to show what will happen 
to this country if the worst that is predicted 
happens, and without passing on the valid- 
ity of the research done, it all seems logical 
and frightening. Air pollution is lightening 
only because industry is at a virtual stand- 
still, much highway traffic is outlawed, the 
exploded population is starving because all 
food sources are polluted, the President has 
been given dictatorial power (only implied), 
poler blackouts and looting are rampant— 
in other words, just like 1970, only worse. 

All the outlets, by the way followed the 
hour show with local hours devoted to mar- 
ket environmental problems. 

MICK. 
[From the Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1970] 
TELEVISION NOTES 


“1985,” a Metromedia fictionalized news re- 
port of the end of the earth owing to pollu- 
tion of air, land, and water, will be aired at 
11:30 p.m. Saturday on channel 32. 

Mindful of the panic created by Orson 
Welles’ drama about a Martian invasion of 
the earth on a 1938 radio broadcast, the pro- 
ducers of “1985” will include video scrawls 
across the screen to assure the viewer that 
this is fiction. 

The documentary is based on what some 
ecologists and scientists predict will happen 
in 15 years if serious measures are not taken 
now to stop the pollution of our environ- 
ment. 

Metromedia newsmen across the country 
report on the envisioned ecological disaster 
much as when they cover major news dis- 
asters today. Reports of power failures, smog 
deaths, spoiled waters, famine in an over- 
populated world, rioting and looting, and the 
toppling of foreign governments come in to 
anchorman Mark Evans, who’ bleakly hunts 
for some shred of hope. 

Altho this is strictly a dramatization, the 
program seeks to make people acutely aware 
of the magnitude of pollution problems, hop- 
ing to inspire the steps necessary to avert the 
doom portrayed in “1985.” 


RADICALS MAKE UP 1 PERCENT OF 
NATION'S YOUTH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Aurora, Ill, Beacon-News of Tuesday, 
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January 12, carried a column by Dumitru 
Danielopol, a Copley Press columnist who 
is a thorough student of radical activities 
at home and abroad. His comments in 
this column are based on persistent study 
of the subject and I believe this partic- 
ular column gives an accurate summary 
of our Nation’s youth. 

The item follows: 

RADICALS MAKE UP 1 PERCENT OF THE NATION'S 
YOUTH 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

During the past few feverish years of stu- 
dent unrest, many polls have been taken in 
an effort to find out just what it is students 
want, what they think. 

The results show that the radicals—the 
ones who profess hatred of the system and 
a desire to destroy it—make up about 1 per 
cent of the nation’s youth. 

Yet the polls have somehow failed to im- 
press. Sample opinions expressed in cold per- 
centages offer little reassurance amid fire- 
bombs, rioting and the nosey rhetoric of the 
radicals. 

More convincing—and far more encourag- 
ing—is the picture gained by one who is 
able to travel widely and converse on the 
spot with many of this country’s youth. 

I have met and talked to young rep- 
resentatives of all points of view, to would- 
be wreckers of our system who refer to 
police as “pigs,” and to others who love their 
country, respect the law and support those 
who risk their lives in order to enforce it. For 
the latter, the policeman is not an enemy 
but a friend. If the word “pig” is applied to 
him, they say, it would stand for “patriotism, 
integrity and guts.” 

These youngsters are well in the majority, 
I found. They are as keen as steel to stand 
up and be counted in support of what they 
consider to be the basic ingredients of a 
lawful society. Said one: 

“The loudmouthed few wish to start from 
scratch. The vast majority accept the world 
as it is and work out problems with exam- 
ples taught by history.” 

I talked to representatives of the “Heart- 
land Youth for Decency,” a Californian group 
formed in May 1969 by a number of youths 
who are fed up with campus unrest, moral 
laxity and street violence. They decided to 
do something about it. 

They work on many worthy projects in 
their community. They have collected and 
sent gifts to our servicemen, visited hos- 
pitals, helped rebuild an orphanage which 
was destroyed by fire, and initiated a veter- 
ans memorial monument in La Mesa, etc., 
etc. 

Their singing group, “Freedom Sounds,” 
has performed at more than 100 functions in 
Southland. 

Their most recent and probably most 
spectacular activity is on behalf of U.S. pris- 
oners of war. 

Working in conjunction with the “Concern 
for Prisoners of War, Inc.,” they have helped 
collect millions of letters, petitions and sig- 
matures addressed to the Communists in 
Hanoi asking for the improvement of the 
conditions of U.S. prisoners in North Viet- 
nam. 

With the help of some U.S. labor unions— 
such as the Teamsters Union—and other in- 
terest groups, some 50 tons of mail and a 
roll of petitions one mile long will be trans- 
ported to Paris. 

The youths hope to be able to deliver that 
mail in front of the building housing the 
North Vietnam delegation at the Paris peace 
talks, in order to dramatize the concern of 
the American people for the fate of their 
fellow Americans now in enemy hands. 
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It is not the Yippies, the Hippies, the 
Vietnick and other such demonstrators that 
represent America. They are freaks in our 
society. 

It is the kids who build rather than burn 
who are the heart of this nation, 


SIX VIRTUES OF THE SENIORITY 
SYSTEM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, this week a 
large delegation of young Christian men 
and women are visiting Washington and 
Capitol Hill. 

Under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals, over 100 upper- 
class students from evangelical liberal 
arts colleges across the country are par- 
ticipating in a Federal service seminar. 
These young Christians are here to study 
our American system of government first- 
hand, and to explore career opportuni- 
ties in the Federal service. ~ 

This morning the seminarians were led 
in a stimulating and thought-provoking 
question and answer session by my 
friend from Libertyville, Ill., Donald E. 
Deuster, who serves the Nixon adminis- 
tration as a congressional relations 
officer. 

Mr. Deuster took the opportunity this 
morning to outline six virtues of the se- 
niority system as it operates in Congress. 
He spoke from his years of practical po- 
litical experience on Capitol Hill as well 
as from the perspective of a committed 
Christian involved in the public service. 

Because the controversial seniority 
system is so rarely defended in public by 
anyone, I am certain that my colleagues 
will be especially interested in the 
thoughtful and philosophic remarks by 
my Illinois friend: 

Sıx VIRTUES oF THE SENIORITY SYSTEM 

(By Donald E. Deuster) 

My fellow Christians, good morning and 
welcome to Washington. 

Your wise leaders, Clyde Taylor and Judith 
Brown of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, both suggested that I speak briefiy 
on some controversial subject, and then, re- 
spond to your questions. 

Accordingly, let me say a word about “your 
friend and mine,” that great historic and 
distinctively American custom—the Congres- 
sional System of Seniority. 

The Seniority System is not only currently 
controversial, but it seems to be eternally so. 
Ten years ago in 1961 as President John F. 
Kennedy took his oath of office, and as Con- 
gress organized itself, Chairman Emanuel 
Celler of the House Judiciary Committee felt 
compelled to make this statement: 

“Tt is a rare session of Congress that does 
not produce its share of proposals to abolish 
that perennial red herring—the so-called 
‘seniority rule." This long-standing Congres- 
sional tradition, under which the House and 
Senate organize their working committee, 
has become as popular a target as sin itself. 

“It is intermittently bombarded by Demo- 
crats and by Republicans, by liberals and by 
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conservatives, depending largely upon whose 
ox is being gored.” 

Yes, indeed, even today the Seniority Sys- 
tem still serves as a whipping boy for the 
frustrations of everyone whose favorite legis- 
lation somehow fails to sail as swiftly, as 
smoothly and as unceremoniously through 
Congress as its proponents would like. 

Few practices of our Congress are so con- 
tinuously controversial, so widely criticized, 
50 generally misunderstood and so rarely 
defended. 

It seems to me that we Christians espe- 
cially should befriend and defend the System 
of Seniority. We remember that Jesus said 
“Blessed are the peacemakers” and we often 
repeat the prayer of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
“Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace.” 
If there is one great instrument which con- 
tributes to an atmosphere of peace on Capitol 
Hill, in my humble judgment it is the time- 
honored System of Seniority. 

Speaking as a friend of this beneficial 
American tradition, and speaking as one who 
serves as a “professional peacemaker” for 
President Nixon on Capitol Hill, allow me to 
simply outline six virtuous qualities that the 
Seniority System contributes to the function- 
ing of our Congress: 

. Harmony. 

. Efficiency. 

. Stability. 

. Continuity. 
. Familiarity. 
. Maturity. 

What is this Seniority System? How does 
it inject these virtues into the workings of 
Congress? What is the basis of my opinion? 
How is the cause of good government served 
by Seniority? 


WHAT IS THE SENIORITY SYSTEM? 


First, you will not find the Seniority 
System in the Constitution, in the Rules of 
the Senate or House, in Jefferson’s Manual, 
nor in any other official document. It is not 
a law nor a rule of Congress but simply a 
practice observed and respected by both 
political parties in the House since 1911 and 
in the Senate for over a century. 

Simply, Seniority means that in each of 
the committees of Congress—twenty-one in 
the House and sixteen in the Senate—the 
Member of the Majority Party with the 
longest continuous service on that committee 
automatically becomes Chairman. 

What does it mean to be Chairman? 
Essentially, the Chairman is the presiding 
officer of the committee. He is responsible for 
the efficient functioning of his committee. 
He schedules hearings, invites and welcomes 
witnesses, presides over public hearings and 
executive sessions, supervises the work of 
the professional staff, and symbolically he 
sits in the big chair under the flag and holds 
the gavel. 

Can he be a dictator? Not for long. Yes, 
the Chairman has powers, but they are 
usually overrated. Yes, he hires the profes- 
sional staff. But, since the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 most of the pro- 
fessional staff are able to stay on in their 
jobs notwithstanding changes in the chair- 
manship. 

Should the Chairman become tyrannical 
or obstreperous, the majority of his commit- 
tee has the power to change the rules and 
strip him of his power. And, it has been done, 

Can the Chairman kill a bill? Not if a 
determined majority inside his committee or 
in the Congress want to pass it. Any time the 
Chairman or even his entire committee 
refuse to report out a bill, a simple majority 
of the House or Senate may sign a discharge 
petition and bring the bill to the floor for a 
vote. And, that goes for the Rules Committee 
of the House as well. 
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HOW DOES SENIORITY PRODUCE HARMONY? 


The Seniority System contributes to the 
internal harmony and peace inside the 
Congress by quietly, quickly and automati- 
cally elevating the most senior and expe- 
rienced Majority Party Member to the 
Chairmanship. 

This avoids having a rough and tumble 
political campaign inside each of the thirty- 
seven Congressional committees at the start 
of eyery Congress. Seniority avoids the wheel- 
ing and dealing, the power plays, the 
intrigue, the deals, promises, back-slapping, 
apple-polishing and vicious personality 
clashes that such election campaigns can 
produce. 


HOW DOES SENIORITY MAKE FOR EFFICIENCY? 


Seniority enables Congressional commit- 
tees to organize quickly and get on with the 
public business. No time need be wasted in 
agonizing and debilitating political cam- 
paigns for the chairmanship, nor in healing 
the resulting wounds and bitterness. 

Enough time and difficulty is associated 
with the assignment of the new freshmen 
Members to the committees. At the begin- 
ning of this 92nd Congress all fifty-six fresh- 
men House Members and eleven freshmen 
Senators—sixty-seven ambitious men and 
women—receive a committee assignment. 
This task alone calls for juggling and sort- 
ing the conflicting desires of new and old 
Members alike to join the most prestigious 
and politically attractive committees. 

Furthermore, we do have election cam- 
paigns for Republican and Democratic Party 
leadership positions in both the House and 
Senate. Your banquet speaker this evening, 
my good friend Congressman John B. Ander- 
son of Illinois, was re-elected Chairman of 
the House Republican Conference last month 
by the very close margin of 89-81, over an- 
other able House Republican, Congressman 
Samuel Devine of Ohio. And, Senator Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia defeated Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy of Massachusetts for the po- 
sition of Senate Majority Whip. 

These high-level political campaigns take 
time and sometimes create lasting disloca- 
tions repercussions and hostilities. The 
Seniority System shields the working com- 
mittees from such time and energy-consum- 
ing conflicts. 

HOW DOES SENIORITY BRING STABILITY? 


Seniority rewards those Members who stick 
with one committee and thereby move up 
the leadership ladder, The system discour- 
ages hopping about from one committee to 
another depending upon where the political 
grass looks greenest at the moment. 

Seniority avoids the waste attendant upon 
drastic changeovers of committee personnel. 
By enticing Members to stay with one com- 
mittee and one general subject matter area, 
the custom guarantees relative stability in a 
political world that is generally character- 
ized by change and job insecurity. 

Members of Congress come and go depend- 
ing on the election day desires of the Amer- 
ican voter. To the extent that some stability 
can be woven into the management struc- 
ture of our national affairs, the Seniority 
System helps immeasureably. 


WHY DOES SENIORITY MEAN CONTINUITY? 


Most of our national problems creep up 
on us gradually, It may take ten or twenty 
years for local problems to become national 
in scope. Hearings may be held one year by 
a Congressional committee and no Federal 
law passed for another three or four years. 
This was the case with the famous Medi- 
care program. 

This was so with the new landmark Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, one single 
piece of legislation that has occupied my 
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time for almost two years. Our passenger 
trains have been dying off since World War IL 
over a period of thirty years—ionger than 
most of you have been alive. 

Furthermore, even after a law is passed, 
it must be implemented, administered and 
enforced. Finally, Congress must exercise 
some oversight to see that the law they 
passed really did solve the problem. This en- 
tire process may cover forty or fifty years. 

The Seniority System encourages Con- 
gressmen to stay on one committee and thus 
become experts in one subject area. There- 
by, they acquire through personal experience 
great knowledge concerning the development 
and long-term solution of our national 
problems. 

This beneficial system assures us that the 
leadership of our legislative committees will 
be in the hands of men with the greatest 
experience. The system insures expertise and 
continuity. 


HOW DOES SENIORITY BRING ABOUT FPAMILIARIY? 


Committee Members not only become fa- 
miliar with the scope of problems under their 
subject matter jurisdiction, but also the full 
Membership of the House and Senate, the 
leaders of the Executive branch, and the lead- 
ers of the American public become familiar 
with the committee leaders. 

Many a committee—indeed, most commit- 
tees—are highly respected on the floor of the 
House and Senate because of the personal 
prestige, character, expertise and reliability 
of the committee chairman, and also his 
various subcommittee chairmen. Over the 
years we learn that a chairman’s word and 
judgment can be trusted. 

The longer you are in Washington, the 
more you appreciate that this government 
and world of ours is so complex and so im- 
mense that no one person can know every- 
thing. You absolutely must trust the advice 
of someone else. Consider such highly tech- 
nical and complicated matters as our space 
flights to the moon, our anti-ballistic missile 
defense system, the aeronautical and atmos- 
pheric aspects of the supersonic transport 
aircraft, and the whole field of defense, mili- 
tary intelligence and international affairs. 

In such a world as this, the Seniority Sys- 
tem helps assure us that the committee lead- 
ers in Congress will be men and women with 
the greatest experience, expertise and fa- 
miliarity with the immense problems con- 
fronting us. 


SENIORITY MEANS MATURITY 


Critics call it th System of Senility. Per- 
haps a few old men are as feeble and senile 
as a few young men are rash and foolish. 
Yet, in my personal experience, the great 
preponderance of committee chairmen and 
the older Members of Congress are wise, alert, 
intelligent, mellow, kindly, moderate and 
mature. 

On a personal note, my young Christian 
friends, let me tell you this. If the Good 
Lord allows me to live to the ripe age of 
eighty-one, and I am as alert, wise, aware 
of the world about me, and as responsive to 
the needs of my country, as is Chairman 
William M. Colmer of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, my cup shall be running over with 
gratitude to Almighty God for his blessings. 

Through the years these senior Members 
of Congress see Presidents come and go. For 
example, wise, experienced and mature Con- 
gressman Les Arends, Republican Whip of 
the House, was first elected to Congress in 
1934 when Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
President. I was five years old and you were 
not born. Mr. Arends has served in Congress 
under six Presidents. 

These many senior Congressmen have seen 
many Administrations come to town with 
various notions of how to bring about the 
millenium. Also, they see freshmen Members 
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of the Senate and House arrive on the Hill, 
filled with enthusiasm, and stamped by their 
electorate with ever-changing concepts of 
what America needs. 

Through these long years of wrestling with 
national and international problems—the 
depression, war, defense, foreign aid, taxes, 
civil rights, poverty, welfare, and more re- 
cently, the environment and the need for 
reform of the Federal bureaucracy and reve- 
nue sharing with the states and local gov- 
ernments—Members of Congress develop deep 
philosophic perspectives, great wisdom and 
maturity. 


SENIORITY WILL SERVE ON 


In summary allow me to predict that the 
Seniority System will serve America for many 
more years to come. Probably your grand- 
children will visit Washington in the future 
and ask some questions about Seniority. 

Yes, at the opening of this Congress both 
parties did take action to allow the custom 
of Seniority to be modified. The House Demo- 
crats voted to conduct a caucus vote on 
nominations for committee chairmen when- 
ever demanded by ten Members. The House 
Republicans agreed to hold a secret vote of 
the entire Republican membership to deter- 
mine who will serve as ranking minority 
Members of the committees. 

Furthermore, both parties wrote into their 
caucus rules a statement that their respec- 
tive Committees on Committees need not 
follow seniority in drafting lists of commit- 
tee assignments for caucus approval. 

Nonetheless, my Christian friends, even in 
view of these actions to more easily enable 
exceptions to be made to the Seniority Sys- 
tem, my expectation is that the custom will— 
and should—be followed for many, many 
years to come. 

As Chairman Colmer of the House Rules 
Committee said to me in the corridors just 
a few days ago, “The Seniority System is not 
perfect, but no one in one hundred years has 
conceived of a better one.” 

And on this line of thought, Iam reminded 
of a speech that Winston Churchill made in 
the House of Commons on November 11, 1947, 
in which he said: 

“Many forms of Government have been 
tried, and will be tried in this world of sin 
and woe ...no one pretends that democracy 
is perfect or all-wise. Indeed, it has been said 
that democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment except all those other forms that have 
been tried from time to time.” 

Likewise, let me say that so far the System 
of Seniority is the best humanly conceived 
arrangement for assuring some basic har- 
mony, tranquility and peace on Capitol Hill 
to offset the tendencies for partisanship and 
hostility. 

My hope is that you, and other informed 
Christians, will appreciate the virtues of the 
Seniority System, and beyond that, my hope 
is that you will defend and befriend this 
beneficial institutional instrument of politi- 
cal and legislative peace. 


UKRAINE 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, January 22 marked the 53d an- 
niversary of the ill-fated declaration of 
independence of the freedom-loving 
people of the Ukraine. After centuries of 
domination by the czars who were over- 
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thrown in the name of freedom and to 
usher in a new era free from the tyranny 
of the oppressor, the Ukrainians—long- 
suffering and courageous persons that 
they were—seized the occasion to realize 
the nurtured hopes of centuries and de- 
clare their national identity and inde- 
pendence. Alas, the dancing in the streets 
was premature. The new Russian Gov- 
ernment lost no time in giving the lie 
to their slogans as they ruthlessly put 
down the experiment in freedom. Soon 
the streets echoed only with the march- 
ing feet of soldiers, the clatter of 
horses hooves of invading armies, and 
the cries of dying heroes. The new breed 
of Russians—the Communists—had lost 
none of the czarist zeal for foreign domi- 
nation and showed early on in the 
Ukraine, what they have shown so many 
times since, that they do not hesitate to 
roll across national boundaries to sup- 
press the flames of independence. Early 
on, it was made.clear for all to see that 
the so-called Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was at its very heart built on 
ruthless force and denial of independ- 
ence. The U.S.S.R. rose from the ashes 
of czarist Russia; however elaborate the 
disguise about a new order, it was made 
perfectly clear that little intrinsic had 
changed with regard to the fate of mil- 
lions of subject peoples. The monolithic 
exterior of the U.S.S.R. has come to be a 
standard feature of the international 
landscape the past half century. Com- 
mentators have grown accustomed to de- 
scribing it, referring to it, and watching 
it from the outside and not surprisingly, 
the impression has been created of a 
giant political hegemony that moves with 
one accord and is a union of diverse 
people who have surrendered their na- 
tional feelings in return for a concerted 
effort to bring about a new world order. 

That is understandable. That is also 
why it is good to pause on this anniver- 
Sary each year—to recall the tragic 
events of years ago and the noble senti- 
ments of those early Ukrainian heroes, 
to be sure; but more important, perhaps 
to be mindful that the monolith is not 
as monolithic as it seems. Within this 
forced union, hundreds of forces are at 
work pulling in opposite directions and 
away from the center, which is Moscow. 
For memories of an independent Ukraine, 
which survived the centuries of Czarist 
domination have not dried up and dis- 
appeared in so short a time as half a 
century of Russian Communist domina- 
tion. National identity, cultural heritage, 
pride in one’s country, centuries of eth- 
nic tradition cannot be legislated away 
with an act of Congress—not even the 
powerful Soviet congresses. Today be- 
hind the outside wall the Russians have 
thrown up around their so-called Union, 
the flames of national identity still burn 
and if one looks closely the mortar of the 
wall is loose and cracked and with each 
month and year the cracks are getting 
deeper and wider. 

This country, the new home of count- 
less Ukrainians, has only to listen to 
these outstanding citizens of America to 
know of what proud stuff these mortals 
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be and with what determination they 
face not only the past but also the next 
53 years. 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY PREVIEWS 
NEW RECYCLING PLANT: ANSWER 
TO MODERN WASTE DISPOSAL 
PROBLEMS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
aluminum industry has come up with a 
concrete, realistic answer to one of this 
Nation’s largest pollution problems—gar- 
bage. 

Previewed in New York the other day, 
this proposal, a recycling plant that 
would produce everything fed into it toa 
valuable reusable substance, is one that 
should receive the attention of all con- 
cerned with pollution problems. 

One of the more encouraging aspects 
of this idea is that the plant would de- 
mand no more technology and know-how 
than we already possess. In other words 
with a push from the right direction, we 
could begin in the very near future con- 
structing these plants that would solve 
this Naton’s massive garbage disposal 
problem, and the many other environ- 
mental concerns connected with our in- 
creasing accumulation of garbage. 

David Bird, writing in the New York 
Times, discusses this engaging idea. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Bird’s 
article into the Recorp at this time: 

ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OFFERS Process TO 

RECYCLE WASTE 
(By David Bird) 

The aluminum industry presented a plan 
yesterday for a recycling plant that could 
take in all municipal garbage as a raw ma- 
terial and process it into reusable material 
ranging from sand and paper to various types 
of metal. 

Such a plant, for which the industry has 
completed feasibility studies, is designed to 
solve the disposal problem by turning every 
bit of garbage into something useful. 

In another aspect of the garbage-disposal 
problem, Mayor Lindsay signed into law yes- 
terday a bill that. would allow plastic and 
paper bags to replace the familiar metal gar- 
bage can. 

In a City Hall ceremony the Mayor said 
the bags would contain the garbage better 
and simplify collection. As a result, he said, 
“we anticipate a cleaner and quieter city.” 

A COMPLETE PROCESS 

The proposal for a recycling plant, which 
was described by the Aluminum Association 
at a news conference in the Biltmore Hotel, 
is one of the first for a process that would 
take care of all garbage, not just part of it. 

So far, individual industries, under pres- 
sure from environmentalists who are con- 
cerned about the growing mounds of waste, 
have tended to concentrate on salvage drives 
to recover just their own products that be- 
come waste. 

These were piecemeal salvage drives—the 
Boy Scouts, for example, bringing back old 
bottles. Gradually, it became evident that 
such drives were not going to be enough to 
solve the waste problem. 
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The recycling operation proposed by the 
Aluminum Association would be a $15-mil- 
lion pilot plant that could handle 500 tons 
of garbage a day, about the amount produced 
by a community of 175,000 to 200,000 people. 

The Aluminum Association would not ac- 
tually build the plant. Rather it hopes that 
its engineering studies showing that such a 
plant could allow a community to make a 
profit out of its garbage will spur others into 
action. 

The plant itself would need no new tech- 
nology because it combines existing processes 
to grind up garbage, ranging from potato 
peels to old refrigerators, and then separate 
it into its valuable components. 

Any material that could not be recycled 
into a raw material, such as plastics or some 
paper, would be burned to generate steam or 
electricity. 

The aluminum industry is pushing the 
plan because aluminum is worth $200 a ton 
as scrap, or more than ten times as much as 
paper or glass. The aluminum industry rea- 
sons that if a community wants to make 
more profit out of its garbage it will encour- 
age its citizens to use more things like alumi- 
num cans and other aluminum packaging. 

Richard D. Waughan, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Solid Waste Maangement, who 
was at the news conference yesterday, praised 
the recycling concept. But he said that 
aluminum prices could become depressed if 
collections were stepped up significantly. 

David P. Reynolds, vice president of Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, said, however, that 
his industry would buy all the aluminum 
that could be collected at the $200-a-ton 
price. 

KRETCHMER SOUGHT LAW 

The legislation allowing plastic and paper 
bags that was signed by the Major had been 
sought by Jerome Kretchmer, the city's Act- 
ing Sanitation Commissioner. 

Mr. Kretchmer, who was at the ceremony, 
said tests had shown that when bags were 
used instead of metal cans there was less 
litter, fewer litter fires, a substantial reduc- 
tion in files and a 20 per cent increase in 
productivity of sanitationmen. 

Also at the ceremony was John J. DeLury, 
president of the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s 
Association, who warmly endorse the bag 
legislation. He said it was the only issue on 
which “we had a unanimous decision by 
11,000 sanitationmen.” He cautioned, how- 
ever, that the bags would have to be picked 
up from the sidewalks before they were 
kicked open by small boys. 

The bags, which must meet tougher 
strength standards than for those that have 
been generally offered for sale so far, are ex- 
pected to be in the stores as early as this 
week. Approved bags will carry a drawing of 
a hand with the thumb and forefinger form- 
ing the letter “C.” 


MRS. SHARON JOHNSON—“WOMAN 
OF THE YEAR” 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this past Friday night, January 
29, the Lawndale Coordinating Coun- 
cil selected Mrs. Sharon Johnson as the 
“Woman of the Year” in recognition of 
her unselfish efforts for the betterment of 
the community. 
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Her work with our youth deserves spe- 
cial praise. As a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Lawndale Youth Council, 
Mrs. Johnson was instrumental in the 
success of the 1970 cancer drive, and the 
October “clean-up” drive. In addition, 
she has been an assistant leader for the 
G.S.A. Brownie Troop; assistant den 
mother for the Cub Scouts; and is cur- 
rently a member of the Lawndale Little 
League Association. 

In the community, Mrs. Johnson has 
been equally active. For the past few 
years, she has worked on the local can- 
cer fund. In 1968, she worked in the 
YMCA fund drive. Mrs. Johnson was a 
volunteer worker in the pediatrics sec- 
tion of the Los Angeles County Health 
Services, and has worked in tuberculosis 
and respiratory disease mobile units in 
the last few years. 

For the past 5 years, Mrs. Johnson has 
worked in the Lawndale Chamber of 
Commerce Christmas festivals, serving 
as chairman, cochairman, and committee 
chairman: She was the entertainment 
chairman for the Lawndale 10th anni- 
versary and city hall dedication. She has 
been instrumental in the success of the 
Lawndale Youth Day Parade, and had 
the honor of serving as the Easter bunny 
in the 1969 parade. sn that parade, she 
was the cograndmaster with Santa Claus. 

Her active participation in the Lawn- 
dale “Monday Eves” has resulted in her 
election to most official positions in that 
organization. She served as toy loan co- 
ordinator and helped to form this worth- 
while project. 

In the Lawndale Women’s Club, Mrs. 
Johnson is the current chairman of 
“Operation SAM.” For the past 5 years, 
she has been on the Lawndale Coordinat- 
ing Council where she has served as pres- 
ident and treasurer. 

Her efforts have not gone unnoticed. 
She was the recipient of the Lawndale 
Chamber of Commerce President's Spe- 
cial Award for 1969-70 for a nondirector. 

But most importantly, Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. Johnson is a wife and mother. While 
she may not receive recognition in this 
area, I am sure that her diligence and 
conscious efforts are well received by 
those who know her best and have loved 
her longest. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to recognize Mrs. Sharon Johnson for 
her contributions to the community. I 
congratulate the Lawndale Coordinating 
Council in their choice and I ask my 
colleagues to join me in commending Mrs. 
Sharon Johnson for donating her time, 
and her efforts to improve our com- 
munity. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CAL- 


ENDAR OF EVENTS, FEBRUARY 
1971 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the calendar of 
events of the National Gallery of Art for 
the month of February 1971. 

Once again the National Gallery of 
Art has planned outstanding exhibits 
and events. The American people, and 
especially those living in our Nation’s 
Capital are very fortunate to have this 
excellent gallery to visit and enjoy. 

The calendar follows: 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, FEBRUARY 1971 


HOGARTH: PAINTINGS FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF MR. AND MRS, PAUL MELLON 


This exhibition is the fourth in the series 
of works by British artists in the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon. Twenty-nine 
paintings by William Hogarth (1697-1764), 
the renowned pictorial dramatist and social 
commentator of the early 18th century, have 
been selected for this exhibition, on view on 
the main floor from February 12 through May 
80. The most important picture shown is The 
Beggar's Opera, which refiects the artist’s 
passionate interest in the theater. This 
painting will be the subject of the Sunday 
lecture, February 14 to be given in the Na- 
tional Gallery Auditorium by Ronald Paul- 
son, Chairman, Department of English, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Also chosen from Mr. and Mrs. Mellon's 
collection for this exhibition of Hogarth 
works are portraits, genre scenes, a prelimi- 
nary sketch for the Foundling Hospital altar- 
piece, and the set of twelve paintings illu- 
strating Hudibras, a poem by Samuel Butler 
satirizing the Puritans. A fully illustrated, 
fifty-page catalogue of the exhibition ($2.50) 
has been prepared and annotated by Ross 
Watson. 

A selection of Hogarth’s prints, to go on 
view in March in Gallery G—19, will comple- 
ment the exhibition of Hogarth’s paintings. 


CONTINUING ON VIEW 


Ingres in Rome, Special Exhibition Gal- 
leries, ground floor, through February 20; 
Käthe Kollwitz: Prints and Drawings, Gal- 
lery G-19, ground floor, through February. 


A NEW DIRECTOR'S TOUR ACOUSTIGUIDE 


J. Carter Brown has recorded a new Direc- 
tor’s Tour of the National Gallery, which in- 
cludes discussion of some of his favorite 
paintings and a number of personal anec- 
dotes. This forty-five minute Acoustiguide 
will be available from the rental desk on the 
main floor at the Mall Entrance. 


GALLERY AND CAFETERIA HOURS 


The Gallery is open weekdays and Satur- 
days, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and Sundays, 
12 noon to 9:00 p.m. The Cafeteria is open 
weekdays, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.; luncheon 
service 11:00 a.m, to 2:30 p.m.; and Sundays, 
dinner service 1:00 to 7:00 p.m. 


A. W. MELLON LECTURES 


“Vasari, the Man and the Book” is the 
subject of the 20th annual A, W. Mellon Lec- 
tures in the Fine Arts, to be delivered this 
year by the distinguished British art historian 
and educator, T. S. R. Boase. Dr. Boase’s lec- 
tures will explore the life and influence of one 
of the most colorful personalities of the 
Renaissance: Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574), the 
biographer, painter, collector, and founder of 
modern art history. Since the 15th century, 
Vasari’s often-amusing Lives of the Artists 
has been the major source book for students 
of Italian Renaissance painting. The series of 
six consecutive Sunday lectures will begin 
February 21 at 4:00 in the National Gallery 
Auditorium with a discussion of ‘Vasari, the 
Man." There is no admission charge to these 
lectures, which are open to the public. 

Dr. Boase, Chairman of the British School 
at Rome since 1965, was educated at Rugby 
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School and Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
has served as a Professor of the History of 
Art at the University of London and Director 
of the Courtauld Institute of Art (1937-47). 
He was president of Magdalen College from 
1947-1968. His publications include Boniface 
VIII (1983), St. Francis of Assisi (1936—new 
edition 1968), and numerous articles in the 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes. He is also editor of the Oxford His- 
tory of English Art. 

The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts 
began in 1952 through grants from the Ava- 
lon and Old Dominion Foundations. Their 
purpose is to “bring to the people of the 
United States the best contemporary thought 
and scholarship bearing on the subject of 
the fine arts.” The A.W. Mellon Lectures are 
published in the Bollingen Series by the 
Princeton University Press. Previous lec- 
turers include Sir Nikolaus Pevsner, the 
British architectural historian, and Kenneth 
Clark, author and narrator of the “Civilisa- 
tion” series, whose lectures in 1953 later were 
published as The Nude: A Study in Ideal 
Form, 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


A new slide lecture, “The Creative Past: 
Art of Africa,” is now available to schools 
and community groups through the Gal- 
lery's Extension Service. Based on the highly- 
acclaimed African sculpture exhibition held 
at the Gallery in February 1970, this new 
program offers a basic introduction to the 
subject through text, recording and seventy- 
eight color slides. 

Three revised slide lectures also offered 
through the Extension Service. “The Artist's 
Eve: Pictorial Composition,” “The Artist’s 
Hand: Five Techniques of Painting,” and 
“Color and Light in Painting” are now avail- 
able. The Extension Service, which reached 
over 3,000 communities last year, also pro- 
vides movies, film strips and traveling ex- 
hibits with over sixty titles ranging from the 
Byzantine period to the 20th century. 


Monday, Feb. 1, through Sunday, Feb.7 


Painting of the week.—(11"' x 14” repro- 
ductions with texts for sale this week—15 
cents each. If mailed, 25 cents each)—Re- 
don. Evocation of Roussel (Chester Dale Col- 
lection) Gallery 84—Tues, through Sat. 12:00 
& 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week,—The Exhibition of In- 
gres in Rome, Central Gallery—Tues. through 
Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour.—Introduction to the Collection, Ro- 
tunda—Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture—The Styles of Ingres. 
Guest Speaker: Robert Rosenblum, Professor 
of Fine Arts, New York University, New 
York—Auditorium 4:00. 

“Civilisation,” VI—Protest and Communi- 
cation—Saturday & Sunday, 12:30 and 1:30. 

Sunday concert.—Richard Morris, Pianist— 
East Garden Court, 7:00. 


Monday, Feb. 8, through Sunday, Feb. 14 


Painting of the week.—11'’x14"' reproduc- 
tions with texts for sale this week—15 cents 
each. If mailed, 25 cents each—Vigée-Lebrun. 
The Marquise de Pezé and the Marquise de 
Rouget with Her Two Children (Gift of the 
Bay Foundation) Gallery 55—Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week—View Painting Prior to 
Ingres. Rotunda—Tues. through Sat. 1:00; 
Sun. 2:30. 

Tour—lIntroduction to the Collection. RO- 
tunda—Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; 
Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday letcure—Hogarth’s “Beggar's Op- 
era,” Guest Speaker: Ronald Paulson, Chair- 
man, Department of English, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore—Auditorium 
4:00 


“Civilisation,” Vil—Grandeur and Obedi- 
ence—Saturday and Sunday, 12:30 and 1:30. 
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Sunday concert.—Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, 
Soprano Marjorie Yates, Flute, assisted by 
Meredith Little, Harpsichord; Loren Kitt, 
Clarinet; Glenn Garlick, Cello—East Garden 
Court, 7:00. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office. 

Monday, Feb. 15, through Sunday, Feb. 21 

Painting of the week.—8'’ x 10’ black- 
and-white photographs with texts for sale 
this week—75c each. Vuillard. Public Garden, 
(Lent by Nathan Cummings) Gallery 76— 
Tues, through Sat. 12:00 and 2:00; Sun. 3:30 
and 6:00. 

Tour of the week.—Artists in Rome. Ro- 
tunda—Tues. through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour.—AIntroduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda—Mon. 11:00, 1:00 and 3:00; Tues. 
through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture—Vasari, the Man and the 
Book: The Man, Guest Speaker: T. S. R. 
Boase, A. W. Mellon Lecturer in the Fine 
Arts—Auditorium 4:00. 

“Civilisation,” Vill.—The Light of Experi- 
ence Saturday and Sunday, 12:30 and 1:30. 

Sunday concert—Shoshana Shoshan, So- 
prano, Allan Rogers, Pianist—East Garden 
Court, 7:00. 

Monday, Feb. 22, through Sunday, Feb. 28 

Painting of the week.—11"’ x 14" repro- 
duction with texts for sale this week—15 
cents each. (If mailed 25 cents each) —Gil- 
bert Stuart. The Skater (Andrew Mellon Col- 
lection), Gallery 60B—Tues. through Sat. 
12:00 and 2:00; Sun, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week.—Ingres and Neoclassic- 
ism. Central Gallery—Tues. through Sat. 
1:00; Sun, 2:30. 

Tour —Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda—Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; 
Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture.—Vasari, the Man and the 
Book: The Book, Guest Speaker: T. S. R. 
Boase, A. W, Mellon Lecturer in the Fine 
Arts—Auditorium 4:00. 

“Civilisation,” IX.—The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness—Saturday and Sunday, 12:30 and 1:30. 

Sunday concert.—Sheila Henig, Pianist— 
East Garden Court, 7:00. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 


A HOPEFUL SIGN IN POLAND: 
POLISH MILITANTS ESCAPE RE- 
PRISAL 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been watching with great interest the re- 
cent developments in Poland under the 
new party leader, Edward Gierek. 

It is, I believe, a cautiously hopeful 
sign that Mr. Gierek has ordered no 
state reprisals against the militant ship- 
yard workers who struck recently to 
appeal their economic and political 
grievances. 

Perhaps this gesture on Mr. Gierek’s 
part signals the beginning of a new era 
of peaceful dissent in this strife-torn na- 
tion. We will continue to observe Mr. 
Gierek’s policies with careful optimism. 

Mr. Speaker, news articles about these 
possibly hopeful new policies follow: 
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[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 27, 1971] 
POLISH MILITANTS ESCAPE REPRISALS 


SZCZECIN, PoLanD.—Militant shipyard 
workers who led last week's strike will suffer 
no state reprisals, by order of new party 
leader Edwerd Gierek, it was learned Tues- 
day. 
Szczecin, badly hit by food price riots last 
month, swung into a second day of normal 
working. People lined up Tuesday morning 
to buy up the local paper which gave the first 
full account of Gierek’s meeting with pro- 
testing workers here. 

The men had struck to emphasize eco- 
nomic and political grievances, including a 
demand for the punishment of those who 
ordered militia and troops to shoot at civil- 
ians during the pre-Christmas clashes. Un- 
confirmed reports say scores of persons were 
shot and hundreds injured. 

“The yardmen insisted that people who 
gave the order to shoot be severely punished, 
the newspaper Glos Szczecinski said. 

Gierek, after promising strike leaders they 
would not be punished, warned that the na- 
tion was in a “blind alley” economically. 
There was no more money at present for 
further wage hikes. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 
29, 1971] 


On Way TO JOBS, POLES CHEER GIEREK 
(By Eric Góurne) 


VrennaA.—Poland’s Baltic workers went 
back to work and Edward Gierek, the Poles’ 
new party chief, returned to his desk in War- 
saw after an exchange on an equal footing 
without parallel in 25 years of Communist 
rule in Eastern Europe. 

For Mr. Gierek, his visit to the troubled 
northern ports was a notable success in a 
sedulously pursued effort to establish a 
meaningful dialogue between the regime and 
the people. 

It goes much further—especially in its 
background of incipient revolt—than the 
rapport which the Hungarian regime has 
established with its workers through the 
modest “liberalization” of the labor unions 
in years of cautious reform. 

Not even the independent Yugoslav Com- 
munists have had quite such a confronta- 
tion. 

CHEERED BY WORKMEN 

For the Polish workers it was an unique 
occasion because by bypassing their “estab- 
lishment” representatives they constituted 
their own negotiating bodies and won their 
demand to put their case on their own terms 
and without inhibitions of any kind directly 
to the country’s leader. 

From all accounts Mr. Gierek's frank plea 
for “confidence, help, better work, under- 
standing and patience,” coupled with under- 
takings to adjust the new norm and incen- 
tive arrangements which finally sparked the 
December discontent was well received. 

He was cheered at the end of a meeting 
with striking shipyard workers at Szczecin 
where he arrived when the yards had been 
idle for almost 72 hours and again at Gdansk 
which is Poland’s biggest shipbuilding cen- 
ter. 

At Szczecin the questions and his answers 
and his painstaking hearing of the many 
workers delegated by the rank and file went 
on into the small hours. A “working session” 
with the Gdansk workers lasted seven hours. 

After it was all over, the return to normal 
working in the Baltic ports apparently was 
soon complete. 

Both sides—the new regime and the work- 
ers in a branch of industry whose welfare 
is vital to economic growth—seemed to have 
gained appreciably from the exchange. 

From early January the workers had in- 
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sisted that Mr. Gierek visit them for per- 
sonal on-the-spot examination of their griev- 
ances. And they clinched their point with 
a succession of work stoppages, go-slows, and 
agitation at which their demands rapidly as- 
sumed a political as well as economic char- 
acter. 

Already in the wake of Mr. Gierek’s visit 
some local officials who had lost the work- 
ers’ confidence have been relieved of their 
posts. More are to follow and also, according 
to Warsaw reports, more changes at higher, 
national levels can be expected before the 
party’s Central Committee plenum in early 
February. 

Mr. Gierek’s reputation and his popularity 
and acceptance are obviously all consider- 
ably enhanced. His principal aim on this 
tour was both to hear the workers and to 
bring home to them the serious nature of 
the country’s economic problems. 

He included a warning against allowing 
their understandable impatience for better 
things to be exploited by people still in places 
of influence. He said some of them were 
“causing difficulties.” 


HINT TO OPPOSITION 


It was his first semipublic allusion to the 
continued presence in the leadership of po- 
tential opposition. But, according to in- 
formed observers in Warsaw, his sympathetic 
handling of men and events in Szczecin and 
Gdansk not only cooled a dangerous de- 
velopment there but also deflated any who 
hanker for a harder line. 

At least for the present, his talks with the 
workers apparently reflected his own policies 
earlier—that is before he came to power as 
party chief in Silesia, Poland's rich coal- 
and steel-producing region. There consumer 
standards were never allowed to be overshad- 
owed or overriden by production goals as 
elsewhere in Poland. 

He set out to bring home to the workers 
the plain, inescapable fact that the economy 
at present has no reserves or slack in which 
living standards can be raised as rapidly as 
the workers would wish. His appeal was es- 
pecially emphasized for the shipyard work- 
ers who have been responsible for Poland's 
biggest single area of economic expansion 
since the war. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1971] 


POLISH PARTY PAPER ANALYZES, DENOUNCES 
GOMULKA REGIME 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Warsaw.—A close lieutenant of new Polish 
Communist leader Edward Gierek has pub- 
lished the first comprehensive, party-sanc- 
tioned critique of the government of Wladys- 
law Gomulka, who was ousted from power in 
December. 

Western diplomatic analysts here believe 
the detailed document may serve as the 
basis for a thoroughgoing purge of party ele- 
ments loyal to Gomuika and his policies. 

The author is Maciej Szczepanski, editor 
of the daily Trybuna Robotnica which is the 
main party paper of Gierek’s home region 
of Silesia. His article took up more than a 
full page of the paper’s Thursday edition. 

It sharply attacked by name two of Go- 
mulka’s proteges, economic planner Boleslaw. 
Jaszcuk and ideologist Zenon Kliszko, both 
of whom lost their posts on the politburo in 
last month's shuffie. And it referred to the 
“autocratic methods of the former first sec- 
retary”—Gomulka, 

At the same time Szczepanski made a long 
and detailed analysis and critique of the eco- 
nomic, ideological and political faults of the 
old regime. In essence, he maintained that 
bad economic programs had squandered the 
hard work of devoted leaders. 

Though party and non-party officials haye 
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been outspokenly critical in private of the 
Gomulka regime since its demise, Western 
diplomats said this was the most sweeping 
condemnation to appear in an official publi- 
cation here, Excerpts have been printed in 
the Warsaw press and read over television. 

The article appeared to serve the double 
aim to enhancing the reputation of Gierek 
as man who had opposed faulty policies, and 
of preparing the party and country for the 
coming eighth plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and more sweeping personnel changes. 

“Personnel policies are now undergoing 
major change,” the article said. “Every man 
is being assessed as to his abilities. The party 
rejects the old system of Kliszko of picking 
‘his boys’ regardless of whether they knew 
how or wanted to serve the party. We know 
now that birth, long years of work or past 
merits are in fact secondary. The main thing 
is the amount of ideological knowledge and 
political engagement, experience and profes- 
sional qualifications.” 

Szczepanski wrote that party organizations 
have now been “given back their statutory 
duties, rights and functions,” 

No date has been announced for the Cen- 
tral Committee plenum, but it is expected 
to take place in the first half of February. 
Gomulka and his associates are still mem- 
bers of the Central Committee. Is was clear 
from the Szczepanski article that, in the 
view of Gierek supporters, those men stand 
for policies that are completely discredited. 

The writer described the “bungling inabil- 
ity of economic experts in the Jaszczuk 
style” and said that their erroneous policies 
meant that the “devotion of the working 
class brought no results in the sphere of 
productivity or social amenities.” 

The new leadership has stili not revealed 
its own program for solving the country’s 
economic difficulties, but some guidelines 
are expected to emerge from the coming 
meeting. 

According to reports from Szezecin, the 
riot-struck Baltic city visited by Gierek a 
week ago, the party leader won enthusiastic 
applause when he said that the unpopular 
incentive program of the Gomulka Govern- 
ment was being shelvea 

The object of the program was to encour- 
age efficiency by rewarding profit-making 
firms, But managers and workers found the 
plan too complex. 

The main objections of workers to the in- 
centive plan were that the rewards were to 
be allotted on a yearly basis rather than in 
monthly paychecks, and that bonuses were 
tied to the efficiency of the enterprises as a 
whole rather than individuals. 

Western economic analysts believe that 
Gierek may introduce his own incentive pro- 
gram in the future, taking into account the 
objections to the old plan. 

In the context of “worsening standards 
of living,” and other economic ills, the 
“bungling” price increases of December 
which triggered rioting were only the “last 
drop of bitterness,” Szczepanski wrote. 

“The working class was trying to work 
devotedly,” he continted “However, the 
engagement of the working people was not 
accompanied by wise economic policy and 
effective concepts. Voluntarism, interference 
with and paralyzing of the state administra- 
tion and autocratic styles of governing led to 
this—that the hard work of our people did 
not bring expected results in either quantity 
or quality of production. 

“Our party quite frankly admits that the 
workers are right when they say their life is 
hard. Whenever justified, we always confirm 
that real wages of some workers, relative to 
the prices, are low. Our party will not con- 
tinue the old practice of trying to talk peo- 
ple into believing that the last price hike 
was no profit to the state and no loss to the 
workers. This is absurd.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
FLAWS IN REVENUE-SHARING PLAN 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the tremendous interest in so-called 
revenue-sharing plans, I think it is valu- 
able at this point to reprint the fine ar- 
ticle by Carl T. Rowan published in the 
Washington Evening Star on January 
27, 1971. I believe we can profit from 
the perspective of this acute observer. 
The article follows: 


FLAWS IN REVENUVE-SHARING PLAN 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


I just can’t work up an enthusiasm for 
giving huge sums of federal money to George 
Wallace of Alabama or Ronald Reagan of 
California, with no restrictions on how that 
money is to be spent. 

I appreciate fully the financial crisis of 
most states and the near-bankruptcy of many 
cities, but “revenue sharing” as proposed by 
the Nixon administration does not strike me 
as an effective or proper solution, 

When it comes to philosophy of govern- 
ment, I agree that power ought to rest with 
the people, that people at the very local level 
ought to have as much control over their af- 
fairs as possible, that our federal bureauracy 
has become so big and unmanageable that 
the public has every reason to be fed up with 
waste and duplication. 

But before we plunge blindly into a reve- 
nue-sharing binge, we had better remind 
ourselves that the reason why the states 
want to share federal money is precisely why 
the federal government has grown too big 
and unwieldly. 

That reason is that the federal government 
can achieve things that people at the local 
level cannot or will not do because local 
governments lack the resources—or the poli- 
tical guts. 

The federal government has grown fat and 
overpowerful because of default at the local 
level. 

Why should the federal government be 
paying to educate pre-schoolers in West Vir- 
ginia, or educationally deprived teen-agers 
in Tennessee, or to build dormitories on a 
campus in Oregon? Because the states and 
other units of local government would never 
do it. 

Why is the federal government involved 
in consumer protection, voter-registration, 
health care for the poor and the aged, or 
food and food stamps for the poor and hun- 
gry? Because state and local government long 
ago abdicated—or ducked—responsibility in 
these fields. 

Special interest and special privilege have 
always operated with greater success on lo- 
cal politicians than on leaders at the national 
level. So local politicians have been more 
than happy to leave it to federal authorities 
to do the unpopular, controversial jobs. 

Local officials naturally prefer to let the 
federal government levy taxes and pass mon- 
ey on to them, That is much less risky politi- 
cally than asking the federal government to 
reduce its taxes substantially so states and 
cities can raise thelr taxes and in that way 
get adequate revenues. 

The system now proposed would turn 
money and spending power back to local gov- 
ernments, but it would not turn back the 
responsibility and accountability that would 
exist if local units of government had to 
bear the onus of levying the taxes, 

I am aware of à major flaw in the argu- 
ment that federal taxes should be reduced, 
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leaving states and cities to raise money by 
increasing their taxes: That would still leave 
our poorer states in financial trouble because 
they simply do not have an adequate tax 
base 


So what revenue-sharing means is that the 
federal government will take money from 
rich communities and share it with poor 
communities to equalize the level of life from 
state to state. 

That is an acceptable goal—as long as the 
revenues that are turned back are also used 
to equalize the level of life within the state 
or the city. 

But that is where I have my deepest reser- 
vations about turning back to local govern- 
ments several billions of dollars in unre- 
stricted block grants. History suggests that 
the funds will not be used in a way that lifts 
everyone's level of life in many cities and 
states. 

Even when Congress allocated a billion 
dollars a year with a clear stipulation that 
it be used for “compensatory education” of 
poor, underprivileged children, local officials 
were caught using the money on the well- 
to-do or to continued programs that pre- 
viously were financed with regular local 
funds. 

A similar misuse of funds occurred when 
Congress allocated millions to encourage and 
Increase school desegregation. 

Congress has every reason, then, to be du- 
bious about handing over vast sums of “no 
strings” money to states and cities. 

And President Nixon's revenue-sharing 
package probably will be even less appeal- 
ing when we learn what federal programs he 
plans to reduce or abolish in order to free 
$10 billion for local government. 

What is more acceptable—and more like- 
ly of congressional approval—is that the fed- 
eral government lift the $5 billion welfare 
burden off the states and that it assume 
much more of the cost of education. 

That would give the nation a reformed wel- 
fare program with national standards in- 
stead of the mish-mash of widely differing 
state programs. It would set us on the way 
toward an educational system where every 
child in South Carolina would have about 
the same chance of getting an education as 
the children of Michigan or California. 

That would leave states and cities with 
adequate funds to meet other needs. And it 
would leave power to the local people—to the 
extent that local people are willing to pay 
for their power. 


REVENUE SHARING—PASSING THE 
BUCK—IS ALBANY'S GAME 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DULSKT. Mr. Speaker, a longtime 
newspaperman friend, Jerry Allan, whom 
I came to know well when he was cover- 
ing municipal affairs in my home city 
of Buffalo, N.Y., has shifted his base of 
operations to Albany, our State capital. 

He is Albany bureau chief for the Buf- 
falo Evening News and keeps tabs on the 
broad State picture while at the same 
time giving special attention to the in- 
terests of our western end of the State. 

On the current controversial subject 
of Federal revenue sharing, Mr. Allan 
has taken the broad view of recent do- 
ings in Albany which he calls passing 
the buck. 
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For the information of my colleagues, 
here is Mr. Allan’s article of January 30: 


REVENUE SHARING—PASSING THE Buck— 
IS ALBANY’s GAME 
(By Jerry Allan) 

ALBANY.—Politicians, who delight in eva- 
sive language, call it “shifting responsibi- 
lities.” 

But “passing the buck” is a more descrip- 
tive term for what happened in Albany this 
week. 

The setting was a dining room in a down- 
town hotel where about 200 mayors of vil- 
lages and cities gathered for a legislative 
meeting of the State Conference of Mayors, 
a group that lobbies in Albany for small gov- 
ernments. 

Gov. Rockefeller and Mayor John V. Lind- 
say of New York were the star attractions. 

“I wish we had a mock fire,” an observer 
said. “We could put Gov. Rockefeller at the 
end of the line, passing the first bucket of 
water, He hands it to Mayor Lindsay and so 
on up the line until we get to the fire and 
there is the mayor of the smallest village 
in the state, with the ultimate responsibi- 
lity for putting out the fire.” 

The fire, of course, is the money short- 
age, or in polite terms “the fiscal crisis” that 
every government leader, from President 
Nixon to the little village mayor, claims is 
shoving municipalities into bankruptcy. 


VILLAGE GOING DOWN DRAIN 


A man with the improbable name of Mil- 
ton Elezophn, the mayor of Newark, in Wayne 
County, said his village is going down the 
drain because of “double taxation,” forced 
on the village because it is part of a town. 

“We need help,” Mayor Elezophn said. 

John B. Walsh, the lawyer who runs the 
Buffalo lobby in Albany, said the city could 
do better if persons who live in the Erie 
County suburbs paid for services supplied by 
Buffalo. 

“We are children of the state,” said Mayor 
Erastus Corning of Albany. 

“Cities, counties and villages in a fiscal 
crisis must turn to Albany,” cried Lindsay. 

After several hours of buck passing it was 
Gov. Rockefeller’s turn to get in line. 

“What we need desperately,” Rockefeller 
said, “is Washington’s help in meeting the 
crushing problems,” a reference to the gover- 
nor’s plea for $11 billion in revenue sharing 
money from the Congress. 

“Several overlapping layers of government 
are represented here,” one mayor said, “and 
when you get them all in one room you get a 
good idea of how one layer blames the other, 
or seeks help from the other.” 


IT’S THIS YEAR’S CATCHWORD 


Revenue sharing is the catchword in Al- 
bany this year. 

Reporters waited in vain this week for any 
discussion by the mayors or even Rockefeller 
of using the tax dollar more efficiently, ob- 
taining more productivity from the millions 
of village, town, city, county and state em- 
ployes. 

Walsh didn’t bother to explain why munic- 
ipalities in Erie County need about 25 sepa- 
rate police departments. 

Mayor Stephen May of Rochester saw a 
ray of hope in an 18-member, blue-ribbon 
commission appointed by Gov. Rockefeller 
to review the problems of local governments. 
It will spend about $250,000. 

The state, of course, already has an Office 
for Local Government which uses about $6 
million a year “to increase the capabilities 
of local governments to organize and man- 
age collectively local functions and services.” 

In all the discussions of revenue sharing, 
either by villages, cities, counties, the state 
or the federal government, it is difficult to 
get at the truth and the politicians, even 
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Rockefeller and Lindsay, are not telling the 
complete story. 

“The localities are virtually powerless” to 
find any new tax sources, Lindsay complained 
the other day. 

Yet in the 11 years he has been governor, 
Rockefeller has persuaded the Legislature to 
give New York City authority to impose an 
income tax and to tap about 30 other tax 
levies. 

STATE PAYS ITS SHARE 


The Governor appears to be on solid 
ground when he claims that New York State 
taxpayers send billions to Washington and 
get back only 11 cents on the dollar. 

Rockefeller is correct in that direct federal 
grants to the state total about $2 billion. 

But federal accountants are also correct 
when they say that the governor is not in- 
cluding, for example, New York's pro rata 
share of the cost of the Defense Department, 
which presumably watches over the security 
of New Yorkers as well as the rest of the 
nation. 

A few state legislators feel that, even if a 
reluctant Congress approves revenue shar- 
ing, only a few years will elapse and local 
governments will plead poverty again. 

“You could open Ft. Knox to Lindsay one 
day,” said Assemblyman Vito B. Battista of 
Brooklyn. “He'd empty it and be back the 
next day for more dough.” 

Battista feels that New York City and all 
other local governments could obtain more 
revenue by overhauling property assess- 
ments. 

ON TAXING REAL ESTATE 

During his first term, 1958-61, Mayor Se- 
dita of Buffalo began to review city property 
assessments with the idea of raising the tax 
base but there was tremendous property 
owner opposition and he abandoned the 
plan. 

The Legislature last year adopted a law 
designed to remove property assessment from 
politics but it will be a long time before 
valuation of property for tax purposes 
reaches a state standard. 

Revenue sharing from whatever source, all 
politicians agree, is another way of tapping 
the taxpayer since the private enterprise 
wage earner is the source of all taxes. 

The collected speeches of William E. Mil- 
ler, if the Lockport politician ever decides to 
collect them, will not rival the works of 
Winston Churchill. 

But one of his remarks, made often during 
the 1964 Goldwater-Miller presidential cam- 
paign, is worth recalling, now that federal 
revenue sharing is seen as salvation. Said 
Miller: 

“The federal government never gives you 
anything that it hasn’t first taken away.” 


LIBRARY TRUSTEES HONOR 
ABE KOFMAN 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California: Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Abe Kofman is not only an 
excellent newspaperman but an out- 
standing civic leader. He has been in the 
forefront of promoting projects to bene- 
fit Alameda County, and much of the 
space in his papers is devoted to extoll- 
ing the virtues of library programs. This 
is just one example of his civic endeavors 
and it was justly recognized recently 
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when he was presented the first Trustees 
Award by the board of library trustees. 

The following article outlines the part 
played by Mr. Kofman and his news- 
papers with respect to the San Leandro 
Community Library Center: 

LIBRARY TRUSTEES HONOR ABE KOFMAN 

(By Josephine Roberts) 

San LEANDRO.—The policy of The Morning 
News as determined by its publisher, Abe 
Kofman, is to give extensive coverage to news 
stories originating in San Leandro, This pol- 
icy brought Kofman a handsome bronze 
trophy and a commendation spelling out 
services rendered from the Board of Library 
Trustees on Saturday. 

The first “Trustees Award” was accepted 
by Mort Kofman, assistant publisher, as The 
Morning News publisher was out of town re- 
ceiving another award for community service. 

The presentation was made by James P. 
Riley, president of the Board of Library Trus- 
tees during an open house and reception 
commemorating the 10th anniversary of the 
dedication of the San Leandro Community 
Library Center. 

The commendation noted that the entire 
staff of The Morning News has given much 
time and effort to tell the Community Li- 
brary stories, both for routine services and 
special events. 

This coverage has benefited greatly those 
who use library services as well as those or- 
erie ae: and staff supplying these serv- 
ces. 

In reviewing the excellent relationship 
that has existed between the Library Trustees 
and the entire Mornings News Trustees ex- 
tended to the Morning News—Abe Kofman, 
publisher, its commendation together with 
the first “Trustees Award” trophy in sincere 
appreciation of valuable services rendered 
the library program. 

The commendation carries the signatures 
of James P. Riley, Vernon T. Larson, Joseph 
W. Smith Carlos Almeida, Faith Frazier, and 
C. H. Lubker. 

The Morning News and its publisher were 
lauded for strong support not only of library 
programs since the modern facility was dedi- 
cated but for support of the fight to acquire 
the library. 

Riley mentioned that the Morning News 
had carried stories about the building of the 
library center when the project was simply a 
need and a dream. 

Present at the anniversary open house were 
some members of the original “Big L Com- 
mittee” that spearheaded the drive for the 
San Leandro Community Center Library. 
These ten people later worked closely with 
the architect during the planning and erec- 
tion of the Estudillo Avenue facility. 

Among Big L Committee in attendance 
were James P. Riley, Edmund (Ted) Cole 
and Helen De George, Mrs. De George was the 
only woman on the Big L Committee. 

Numerous people who had worked on sub- 
committees were in the audience as well as 
members of the San Leandro City Council, 
various city boards and commissions. 

Mayor Jack D. Maltester paid brief tribute 
to all the people and organizations who had 
supported the effort to build the library 
center. He remarked that front page stories 
in the Morning News had played a vital role 
in enlisting community support and bringing 
the library project to a successful conclusion. 
He noted that continuing newspaper support 
had made the library a true community cen- 
ter serving the people efficiently and well. 

Present at the open house and recep*‘on 
are the six students from Riberao Preto, San 
Leandro’s sister city in Brazil. They were in- 
troduced by Carlos Almeida, library trustee 


and chairman of the Town Affillation Com- 
mittee. 
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COURAGE, COMPASSION MARK 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN TRAGEDY 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, a devas- 
tating series of gas-fed fires and explo- 
sions wracked the Borough of West Con- 
shohocken, Pa., in my congressional] dis- 
trict on the night of January 17, 1971. 
The toll is appalling: Four dead, 35 in- 
jured, and 24 homes destroyed. 

While there are many questions that 
surround the circumstances of this 
tragedy, there are other things which 
stand out quite clearly. These are the 
courage and compassion of the many 
people whose lives became intertwined 
when the rending basts tore apart ma- 
sonry walls, spewed fire over the street, 
and left families homeless. 

In my county of Montgomery, we are 
served by volunteer firemen and that 
night proved once again that they stand 
with the best of professional firemen 
anywhere in competence, valor, and dedi- 
cation to duty. Joseph Powers, 19, a vol- 
unteer with West Conshohocken’s George 
Clay Fire Co., was playing a hose on a 
burning house after initial blasts in 
homes when the streets erupted in ex- 
plosion. The concussion caused the 
house’s front wall to collapse. He was 
crushed to death. 

His twin brother, James, was further 
away and was fighting the fire. He was 
injured along with other volunteer fire- 
men. 

Two children, missing the night of the 
fire, later were found dead. They were 
Michael Pruitt, 14, and his sister, Mi- 
chelle, 8. Their grandfather Albert Rupp, 
66, had been blown out of the house by 
one of the explosions and died later in 
the hospital. 

In West Conshohocken, a community 
of a little more than 2,000 people with 
less than a square mile of area, the flags 
fiy at half staff. Neighbors, service or- 
ganizations, officials of government at 
all levels, and individuals are working to 
ease the burden of the grieving and the 
displaced. 

The courage and compassion that 
marked the early hours of the West Con- 
shohocken tragedy are evidenced in the 
continuing efforts of countless groups 
and individuals. As the Congressman, 
and formerly the State Senator for West 
Conshohocken, my personal inspection 
of the site further convinced me of the 
widespread impact of this disaster. 

Words are inadequate to comfort a 
mother who has lost two children and 
her father, Expressions of sympathy can- 
not console a mother who has lost a twin 
son. Even all our efforts to provide shel- 
ter, clothing, and food for the homeless 
somehow cannot make up for the terrible 
suffering caused these people. 

The scars of the West Conshohocken 
tragedy will remain. But remaining also 
will be the indomitable spirit of the vol- 
unteer firemen of George Clay Fire Co., 
as exemplified by Joseph Powers’ sacri- 
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fice, and of their hundreds of counter- 
parts from volunteer companies in the 
county. The cooperation and courage of 
police, government officials, and indi- 
viduals certainly displayed the highest 
degree of concerned citizenship. I cannot 
single out any individual or group, nor 
would they want this, except to be known 
that they were tested and did not fail in 
their obligations to their fellow men. 
To deplore and commiserate is not 
enough, however. I intend to do my ut- 
most to cooperate with the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission and others 
involved in investigating the reasons for 
these series of blasts and fires. Within 
Federal jurisdiction, I will propose rec- 
ommendations, if the probes reveal these 
are necessary, for tightening Federal 
laws on natural gas pipelines. 
Preliminary information provided to 
me indicated the cause may have been 
a crack in a weld of a 50-year-old 16- 
inch steel, high-pressure pipeline. I won- 
dered, as I viewed the devastation in 
West Conshohocken, just how many 
other pipelines might be just as old or 
older, might be just as susceptible to 
leaks or stresses, and might be just as 
vulnerabie to circumstances which led to 
the incredible series of events that com- 
prised the West Conshohocken disaster. 
The very least we owe to those who 
died, to the sorrowing survivors, to the 
homeless, and to those brave citizens 
who were there that night is to review 
all regulations, making sure they are 
strong enough, tightening them up and 
enacting new ones if necessary, making 
certain we have stiff inspection proce- 
dures and remedies for deficiencies, in- 
stituting procedures for immediately 
cutting off gas to ruptured lines, and 
taking every possible step to prevent a 
reoccurrence of this type of disaster. 


SALUTE TO BRAVE UKRAINIANS— 
53D ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 29, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Ukraine proclaimed their 
independence 53 years ago, but enjoyed 
very little freedom before they were 
crushed by Russian force. 

For half of a century they have been 
victims. of personal, religious, and politi- 
cal oppression, yet have never lost their 
spirit or desire to be free. 

On this occasion, we in the Congress 
salute the brave Ukrainians and the 
work of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America who have done so much 
to sustain their fellow countrymen and 
to speak out against tyranny, not only 
in the Ukraine but wherever people are 
captive. 

It is our hope—and our duty—to work 
for the day when all men will enjoy the 
right to choose their own way of life and 
their own government. 
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OL’ J. HENRY, CENTRAL TEXAS 
CHRONICLER 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago a beloved and respected man passed 
into the realm of central Texas legend. 
Judge J. Henry Martindale was for 71 
years a part of the heart of central Texas 
and was one of her greatest chroniclers. 

Lovable, witty, plain spoken, and with 
a great love for the country and for the 
people, he regularly pounded out his 
thoughtful messages for his three news- 
paper columns on an old typewriter at 
the Caldwell County Courthouse. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
body, I have been privileged to make 
many trips to Caldwell County—and my 
visits always started from the courthouse 
and J. Henry. His views of current events 
were always full of simple wisdom and a 
true mirror of the sentiments of his area. 

An able Austin newspaperman, Mr. 
Nat Henderson, did a fine job of relat- 
ing what J. Henry has meant to central 
Texas. I would like to reprint their story 
in the Recorp at this time: 

JUDGE, REPORTER: Ow’ J. HENRY LAID IN 

RESTING PLACE 
(By Nat Henderson) 

LocKHArT.—They laid ol’ J. Henry to rest 
Saturday in the Lockhart Graveyard. 

That’s probably the way Judge Martindale 
would haye written his own obituary if he 
could have pecked it out on his old type- 
writer down at the Caldwell County Court- 
house, like he did for so many decades for 
the Austin American-Statesman. 

He passed away Thursday in a Houston 
infirmary after being born 71 years ago on a 
farm in the sandy hill country halfway be- 
tween Lockhart and McMahan and doing a 
lot of things in the time between. 

John Henry Martindale was Justice of the 
peace in Caldwell County from 1933-42 and 
county treasurer from 1942 until just last 
month. He became a legend with his home- 
spun philosophizing and storytelling in his 
newspaper columns. He wrote “J. He Says” 
in the Austin American, “Uncle Si’s Obser- 
vations” in the Austin Statesman and “Under 
the Courthouse Clock” in the Lockhart Post- 
Register for many years. 

He became a correspondent for the Austin 
American in 1930 and continued to gather 
ne from the Lockhart area until the early 

B; 

Martindale made news himself as well as 
reporting it. As a correspondent, he some- 
times had to quote himself as a county of- 
ficiai. He never accused himself of misquot- 
ing himself in the newspapers. 

Once upon a time, Justice of the Peace 
Martindale was presiding at an examining 
trial in a criminal case. The prosecuting 
attorney introduced some evidence which 
would have made news. The Prosecutor ad- 
vised Martindale the judge not to give the 
information to Martindale the reporter. 

z SIA apa the following morning in the 
n eri = 
EPEN can said, “J. Henry Not Talking 

Once upon another time, Judge Martindale 
got Reporter Martindale in a jam over a 
Christmas turkey on the courthouse lawn. 
Lockhart businessmen were giving away 
prizes, and the turkey gift flew the coop and 
roosted in a tree. 
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A young boy climbed the tree, captured 
the bird and came crashing to the ground 
when the turkey flapped its wings. 

“The ambulance carried the boy off to the 
hospital,”. Martindale wrote later, “and I 
heard on the street the lad was dead on 
arrival. I beat it to the telephone and called 
the American. They printed the story the 
following morning. But when I got to town 
the next morning, I heard the boy had iodine 
spread over his cuts and was turned loose. 

“Guess I should have called the coroner to 
confirm the death, but, shoot, I was the 
coroner,” Martindale said. 

Martindale got a bang out of spoofing 
people, places and things including himself. 

“I attend a rural school. Got a diploma 
from Harmony Grove Rural High School and 
was salutatorian. The other member of the 
class was valedictorian,” he wrote. 

Being an honor graduate, Martindale often 
chided those who were against progress in 
the public schools. Once the Lockhart schools 
became the center of a controversy over 
money to be spent to improve the school 
buildings. He wrote a column about the cost 
of the proposed remodeling on the school 
restrooms. 

“We didn’t have all that fancy plumbing 
back in Harmony Grove School, and people 
got educated just the same. The girls went 
to the pecan mott on one side of the school, 
and the boys went to the oak grove on the 
other side.” 

After that, very few people objected to the 
building program in Lockhart. 

Martindale's columns in several newspapers 
sometimes were poignant, sometimes hilari- 
ous and always full of thought. He had a 
simple explanation for nearly everything— 
including politics. 

“My maternal grandmother was a young 
housewife with an infant son and lived near 
Gordon, Ga., when Sherman and his hench- 
men came marching by on their way to the 
sea, ... She died at 96, an unreconstructed 
Rebel to the end,” Martindale wrote in 1961. 

“Had I voted for the GOP in November and 
had I died a few weeks later and had I made 
it to Heaven, I sure would have had a hard 
time explaining my vote to Grandma,” he 
said. 


AFL-CIO’S GOLDFINGER ASSAILS 
NEW DEPRECIATION RULES AS 
“TAX BONANZA” FOR BUSINESS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the research 
director of the AFL-CIO, Mr. Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, had some cogent remarks 
about the administration’s new deprecia- 
tion rules in the course of a radio inter- 
view carried January 26 on Labor News 
Conference over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System: 

LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE 

Subject: Billion Dollar Tax Break for Busi- 
ness, 

Guest: Nathaniel Goldfinger, director of 
the AFL-CIO’s Department of Research. 

Reporters: Eileen Shanahan, of the New 
York Times’ Washington bureau and Frank 
Swoboda, labor correspondent for Business 
Week magazine. 

Moderator: Frank Harden. 

MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The following time 


is presented as a public service by this sta- 
tion and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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HarpENn: Labor News Conference. Welcome 
to another edition of Labor News Conference, 
a public affairs program brought to you by 
the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference brings 
together leading AFL-CIO representatives 
and ranking members of the press. Today’s 
guest is Nathaniel Goldfinger, director of the 
AFL-CIO's Department of Research. 

Early this month, President Nixon an- 
nounced new federal tax procedures permit- 
ting business and industry a faster write-off 
of expenditures for equipment that would 
cut several billion dollars from federal tax 
revenues. Although implementation of the 
plan must be delayed until completion of 
hearings required by the Administrative 
Procedures Act, it is clear that the Admin- 
istration intends to press for it. The AFL-CIO 
charged that the billion dollar tax break for 
business would “help those who need it least 
as the expense of those who need it most,” 
and branded the move “incredible.” Here to 
question Mr. Goldfinger about the AFL-CIO’s 
views of that Administration-proposed tax 
break for business. chances for its adoption 
and other economic matters, are Eileen 
Shanahan, of the New York Times’ Wash- 
ington bureau, and Frank Swoboda, labor 
correspondent for Business Week Magazine. 
Your moderator, Frank Harden. 

And now, Mr. Swoboda, I believe you have 
the first question? 

Swosopa. Mr. Goldfinger, could you give 
us a basic description of just what “liberal- 
ized corporate depreciation scales’’ means? 

GOLDFINGER. Well, in a way, this ts a tech- 
nical issue. Mr. Swoboda—but, a technical 
issue that amounts to billions of dollars of 
tax write-off for business. 

It’s a strange and wrong-headed move, as 
I see it, for the President to make the first 
step of economic policy measures in the year 
1971, a form of tax bonanza amounting to 
several billion dollars to corporate business 

The way it works, business will be per- 
mitted to write off the cost of machines and 
equipment at a rate about 20 percent faster 
than at present. The so-called “normal life” 
of a machine will be cut by about one-fifth. 
If under the present Treasury rules it is 
writen off in ten years, the new Treasury 
rules will permit the company to write it off 
in eight years. 

Now, this amounts to an awful lot of 
money, when you add the whole thing to- 
gether, The Treasury Department’s own 
estimates are, $2.7 billion in the first full 
year of operation, running to more than $4 
billion five years down the road. 

This is a huge tax cut to business. It’s the 
equivalent of something like a seven percent 
tax cut for corporate business. But the 
Treasury did a few other things here. 

They not only stepped up the regular 
write-off for business equipment by about 
20 percent, they also provided an additional 
write-off in the first year. Then—and to me, 
this is utterly incredible—they propose to 
drop the reserve ratio test. This test, under 
the old rules, required the company to 
actually replace the machines at about the 
rate that they were writing them off. The 
Treasury now announces that it will drop 
this test. 

By eliminating the reserve ratio test, the 
Treasury, it seems to me, is eliminating any 
rational basis for depreciation write-offs. 
It’s simply saying to American business that 
from now on, depreciation is whatever the 
Treasury says it is, not the rate at which 
machinery wears out and is replaced. 

SHANAHAN. Well, the Administration justi- 
fies the depreciation speed-up on the grounds 
that it would help stimulate business— 
purchases of equipment—-and that this 
would help bring us out of what they are 
not yet calling a recession, but most econ- 
omists are, by now, I think. What’s the 
alternative? Isn't it a good idea to stimulate 
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that spending and other kinds of spending 
that would help pull us out of the recession? 

GOLDFINGER. Well, we need expansionary 
policies, Miss Shanahan, certainly. 

We've been in a recession for about a year 
and one-half. 

Unemployment has risen to about five 
million people, or six percent of the labor 
force. 

Additional millions of people are com- 
pelled to work part-time, and their weekly 
take-home pay is cut. 

On top of that we have inflation. 

The result is a combination of inflation 
and recession. 

We certainly do need an expansionary 
policy—we do need a massive, expansionary 
stimulus to the economy—to stimulate sales, 
production and employment. 

But it seems to me that this is the most 
fantastic way of doing it. This is the old 
"trickle-down" theory of the 1890’s and 
1920's—the economic theory of Presidents 
McKinley, Coolidge and Harding. 

SHANAHAN. What would you do as an alter- 
native? 

GOLDFINGER. Well, the alternative is to in- 
crease sales and increase production by in- 
creasing government expenditures for vital- 
ly-needed social requirements, such as hous- 
ing, hospital construction and school con- 
struction, That increases employment—and 
it also increases public investment. That, 
Miss Shanahan, would increase industry’s 
operating rate. 

It is true, as the Administration states, 
that business outlays—business expenditures 
for new machinery—are now levelling off. 
But, they are not levelling off because busi- 
ness doesn’t have the money to spend—they 
are levelling off, because industry is operat- 
ing at only about 76 percent of capacity. In 
other words, at present, almost 25 percent of 
American industry’s machinery, equipment. 
and plants is standing idle, and standing 
idle because sales and production are insuf- 
ficient. There aren’t enough customers for 
the things that we can produce in this econ- 
omy. 

We have to increase the number of cus- 
tomers—we have to increase consumer spend- 
ing power—we have to increase government 
spending and government investment. That 
way, you eventually increase business invest- 
ments in new plants and machines, rather 
than to try to do it through the old “trickle- 
down” theory of handouts and tax-bonanzas 
to business. 

Swosopa. Mr. Goldfinger, what's the differ- 
ence between this and President Kennedy’s 
Investment Tax Credit in 1962? 

GOLDFINGER. Well, the Investment Tax 
Credit for business investments in equip- 
ment, which President Kennedy put into ef- 
fect back in 1962, was opposed by the AFL- 
CIO at the time. 

There was a difference, however. 

The seven percent tax credit did show up 
as profit. The gimmickry of the Administra- 
tion’s move here is technical, but it is very 
interesting. By stepping up depreciation 
write-offs, the way the Treasury is doing it 
at present, they are increasing the reported 
costs of doing business, for bookkeeping pur- 
poses. And on that basis, business gets a tax 
cut, because reported business costs are in- 
creasing and reported profits are declining, 
and business gets a tax bonanza. 

The big corporation will get the lion’s 
share of this, not the small businesses. 

So, what's happening here is a form of gim- 
mickry—speeding up depreciation write- 
offs, increased business costs—as reported on 
the books. 

It could become—and may well become— 
an inflationary pressure on price levels, be- 
cause the reported costs of business will in- 
crease and therefore the mark-ups will be 
higher. 
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SHANAHAN. You're saying that this thing 
makes profits look smaller, even though that 
actually isn’t the case? 

GOLDFINGER. That’s right, Miss Shanahan. 

By increasing reported costs of doing busi- 
ness, this form of tax gimmickry—speeding 
up depreciation write-offs—reduces the re- 
ported profits of business. In fact, I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised if a year or two from now, 
we hear cries from individual companies, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, about & 
“profit-squeeze,” about low profits. But the 
probable cries of poverty from those sources, 
under these circumstances, will be entirely— 
or largely—a fraud—the result of deprecia- 
tion write-off gimmickry fostered by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Swosopa. Do you- see it providing any im- 
mediate stimulus to capital spending? 

GOLDFINGER. With unemployment at six 
percent of the labor force, and with industry 
operating at 76 percent of capacity, I see 
practically no impact on the economy, at this 

int. 

a ae fact, your own magazine, Mr. Swoboda, 
Business Week, in the issue of January 16th, 
stated, quote “There is also scant evidence 
that liberalizing depreciation at this time 
will induce many companies to change in- 
vestment plans.” 

I think this is reasonable. 

Businessmen don’t invest money just for 
the sake of investing money; they're not 
going to buy machines merely for the sake 
of buying machines. 

Businessmen invest money in new ma- 
chinery and new equipment in the hope 
that they will be able to use the machinery 
and equipment to produce goods and sell 
them at a profit. 

It all gets back to the sagging economy— 
not enough sales—not enough customers. 
The sound way, in our judgment, to stimu- 
late the economy is not through this old 
“trickle-down” theory of the 1890's, but 
through increased public investment in the 
kinds of things American society needs— 
hospital construction, school construction, 
rebuilding the cities, stepping up all of these 
kinds of activities, which would help Ameri- 
can society create jobs, create customers, This 
not only creates jobs on the site—on-site 
construction—but also creates jobs and in- 
creases investment in such things as cement 
companies, steel companies, and all the other 
things that are used in public investment. 
This is the way to stimulate the economy on 
a sound basis, as I see it—mnot the old 
“trickle-down” theory and tax gimmickry. 

SHANAHAN. Mr. Goldfinger, a couple of 
young lawyers who work for Ralph Nader 
have filed suit against this liberalization of 
depreciation on the grounds that the Treas- 
ury didn’t go through the proper procedures 
of public hearings and so forth, and couldn’t 
do it under existing law. I know it’s really 
a question for a lawyer, but, do you think 
that’s a serious charge? Do they have any 
chance of overturning this? 

GOLDFINGER. Well, I don't know that they 
have a chance of overturning it, Miss Shana- 
han. I'm not a lawyer, and these are very 
technical issues. 

But, one thing is clear; the Treasury did 
pull back from the immediate announce- 
ment, and they are now proceeding on the 
basic of providing special hearings on this 
issue, under the Administrative Procedures 
Act. 

SHANAHAN. As I understand it, that’s just 
on some of the details, like whether it’s 
going to apply to utilities and so on, not on 
the basic issue, which is 20 percent faster 
depreciation. 

GOLDFINGER. Well, I think that there is a 
question as to whether the Internal Revenue 
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Service or the Treasury Department has the 
discretionary authority, on its'own, to elimi- 
nate the so-called reserve ratio test. 

SHANAHAN. That’s the one that said you 
actually have to replace your machinery at 
something like the rate that you're claim- 
ing for tax purposes? 

GOLDFINGER. Yes, yes, Miss Shanahan, I 
think there is a real issue here as to whether 
the Treasury has the discretionary authority 
to eliminate the whole basis for depreciation. 

If you drop the reserve ratio test, there is 
no longer any rational basis for deprecia- 
tion: Once you drop that concept—the re- 
serve ratio test, under which business is re- 
placing machinery at the rate they are writ- 
ing it off—once you drop that, you're say- 
ing that the Treasury Department deter- 
mines, at its whim or on its quirks, what 
the depreciation is. 

Now, this goes beyond merely the techni- 
cal term of depreciation. It also means that 
the U.S, Treasury Department determines 
what profits are. 

I think it is a fantastic move for the fed- 
eral government to drop the reserve ratio 
test, in addition to the depreciation speed- 
up. 

Swosopa, Mr. Goldfinger, one thing the 
Treasury Department did do was go to Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and get his ap- 
proval of this 20 percent figure. Doesn't that, 
in effect, negate a lot of congressional op- 
position? 

GOLDFINGER. I don’t know what Chairman 
Mills told the Treasury Department, Mr. 
Swoboda, but I believe there is considerable 
Opposition among Members of Congress—in 
both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate—to what the Treasury Department 
has done here, 

Just look at this—they are handling out 
this tax bonanza to corporate business at a 
time of a large and growing budget deficit 
resulting from the recession, and from low 
production, low sales, high unemployment 
and inadequate income, therefore producing 
low revenue receipts for the federal govern- 
ment. 

Well, it seems to me that there are an 
awful lot of things that could be done first 
and foremost, rather than hand out a seven 
percent tax cut to business. At this time, 
what we need is a stimulus to the economy 
to increase sales production and employ- 
ment. 

SHANAHAN. I wonder If we could maybe 
get over into that general economic area a 
little bit... 

GOLDFINGER. Sure. 

SHANAHAN. I gather that rather than give 
business this $2 to $414 billion in tax reduc- 
tion, you would spend the money on impor- 
tant public services in the budget. 

GOLDFINGER. Oh, most certainly, Miss 
Shanahan. Those are the things that are 
needed. 

SHANAHAN. I wonder what your thoughts 
are about the Nixon budget policy, already 
announced, which is that we should run a 
budget deficit somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of probably $15 billion—what they call 
a “full-employment budget,” basing expend- 
itures on how much revenue you would 
collect if we had only four percent unem- 
ployment, instead of six. Do you agree with 
that basic concept? And, do you think that’s 
a good-sized deficit? 

GOLDFINGER, Well, I’m not sure of the ex- 
act numbers, and won't be, until we look at 
the details of President Nixon’s budget, 
which, at this point in time—as we are talk- 
ing now—is not yet out. We haven't had a 
chance to look at it. 

I say that we need a large increase in fed- 
eral, public investment outlays. We need it 
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in order to stimulate business, in order to 
stimulate employment, in order to stimulate 
production. 

I'm not sure what President Nixon's 
budget will amount to. For example, one of 
the factors in President Nixon's budget will 
be this giveaway to business. Something like 
$2,700,000 less tax receipts from corporate 
business is involved in that budget. 

I think it would be much wiser and 
sounder, in terms of economic and social 
policy, to spend that kind of money on 
needed public improvements which Amer- 
ican society needs. With the state of our 
cities, the state of our hospitals and schools 
and the lack of adequate urban mass transit 
in this country, many positive things could 
be done with that more than $2.5 billion 
which could stimulate the economy. 

Swosopa. Mr. Goldfinger, this isn’t the only 
change in Nixon’s economic policies. Now 
that he's getting toward 1972, he’s gotten 
into the area “jawboning.”" Where do you see 
him going now? 

GOLDFINGER, I have no idea on that, Mr. 
Swoboda. I mean, we hear all kinds of talk 
from the White House and various areas of 
the Administration. 

But, I see no evidence, thus far, of a clear- 
cut policy, in terms of the kind of expan- 
sion that the President spoke of a few weeks 
ago, when he was interviewed by several tele- 
vision newscasters. 

I fail to see any evidence, thus far, of the 
expansionary policies that the President was 
talking about then. You have to recall that 
not only has the Administration come up 
with a tax bonanza of $2.7 billion, in the 
first year, to corporate business, but this 
comes only weeks after the President vetoed 
a bill passed by both houses of Congress to 
create jobs for the long-term unemployed 
and seriously underemployed; this comes only 
weeks after the President vetoed appropria- 
tions for housing and urban development; 
it comes only weeks after he vetoed funds for 
education. 

Now, I don’t understand, logically, what 
the President means, when he speaks of ‘“‘ex- 
pansion,” because, when you add these things 
up, they are inherently contradictory. On 
the one hand, there is a tax bonanza for bus- 
iness; on the other, he speaks of “expan- 
sion.” Yet, he vetoes expansionary legislation. 

The Manpower Bill, for example, would 
have created several hundred thousand jobs— 
badly-needed jobs in public service-type em- 
ployment—for the long-term unemployed 
and the seriously underemployed, 

SHANAHAN. Interest rates are suddenly 
coming down very fast. Is that going to help 
the economy expand? 

GOLDFINGER, Well, it will help housing a 
bit, Miss Shanahan, and it has already helped 
housing a bit, 

But, the decline in interest rates—as you 
know from your expertise in watching the 
economy, Miss Shanahan—the interest rate 
decline is not because the Administration is 
driving interest rates down. 

Interest rates are falling because of inade- 
quate business loans and inadequate busi- 
ness, 

There is just inadequate demand. 


HIGHER EDUCATION INHERENTLY 
“CONSERVATIVE INSTITUTION” 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, few pro- 
fessions today are more challenging than 
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that of chief administrator of an insti- 
tution of higher education. Of the posi- 
tions they fill, perhaps none requires 
greater skill and flexibility than the pres- 
idency of community colleges. In addi- 
tion to harmonizing the interests of stu- 
dent bodies with those of local communi- 
ties, they must insure that their colleges 
serve post-high school students of all 
ages in a broad range of circumstances— 
persons wishing to enhance occupational 
skills, degree holders updating their 
knowledge, people exploring new ayoca- 
tions. It is gratifying that this Nation 
has young men with the qualities of fore- 
sight and courage that these jobs de- 
mand. 

The Macomb County Community Col- 
lege in Michigan has the very good for- 
tune to be led by just such a man. Dr. 
John R. Dimitry has been its president 
for the past 3 years. The MCCC is already 
one of the largest community colleges in 
the country. Its enrollment is expected 
to more than double to 40,000 students 
in the next 10 years. Under Dr. Dimitry 
the college is serving truly as a college 
for the community. The youthful presi- 
dent thinks the school’s vocational pro- 
gram, already the most comprehensive 
in the State, should provide the same de- 
gree of instruction for persons in non- 
professional occupations as it does for 
degree candidates. 

A personal profile of this outstanding 
college administrator appeared recently 
in the Macomb Daily. I commend it for 
reading to my colleagues: 
HIGHER EDUCATION INHERENTLY 

TIVE INSTITUTION” 
(By Christos N. Kassaris) 

Warren.—During a period when a college 
president's job is most difficult to perform, 
and several presidents have resigned from 
“presidential fatigue,” John R. Dimitry, pres- 
ident of Macomb County Community Col- 
lege, faces the future with a fresh outlook. 

Dr. Dimitry, who took command of the 
school three years ago, has created one of 
the most stable campuses in Michigan. 

MOCO, one of the largest community col- 
leges in the nation, presently has two cam- 
puses and approximately 18,000 enrolled stu- 
dents, Plans call for the building of a third 
campus within the next two years and a 
40,000 student enrollment is expected by 
1980. 

When Dr, Dimitry was appointed acting 
president of MCCC in December, 1967, after 
the resignation of Robert E. Turner, he was 
named the only “logical man to be given 
the post.” 

The board of trustees did not ask for appli- 
cations from any other candidate for the 
position when they considered naming a 
permanent president. 

The board justified its action of naming 
Dimitry for the post by stating that he had 
worked for the college for five and a half 
years and did not need a period of familiari- 
zation with the school, which another candi- 
date might have needed. 

Dr. Dimitry has, according to faculty mem- 
bers and students, performed in an excellent 
manner as president, and has significantly 
contributed to the growth of MCCC. 

Dimitry has an unusual degree of optimism 
for the future of the school. 

“The future of MCCC is assured,” Dimitry 
said. “We have the full support of the com- 
munity and we can prove it by their at- 
tendance." 
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He went on to explain that presently the 
school is attracting more residents over 30 
years of age. 

Statistical figures recently released show 
that 52 per cent of the students are now en- 
rolled in technical and vocational education. 

“Our vocational program is the most com- 
prehensive in the state and perhaps in the 
nation,” Dimitry said. 

The college, according to Dimitry, must 
help individuals help themselves in every 
sector of life. “We should provide a janitor as 
well as an engineer with the same degree of 
instruction so that they both perform accu- 
rately,” the president sald. 

When asked about campus unrest and dis- 
orders Dimitry said: 

“Too much is expected today of higher 
education, because some people see it as the 
agent of social change. 

“Higher education should be an institu- 
tion that transmits the culture. When you 
transmit the culture you perform a con- 
servative function, you add new things, ap- 
ply power of analysis and carry it to the new 
generation.” 

What has happened, Dimitry explained, is 
that some of the young generation want a 
drastic change and they like an inherently 
conservative institution to change drasti- 
cally. 

“Social activists want to change the world 
around,” Dimitry said, “higher education is 
not equipped to and should not do that. 

“In effect, some try to turn us into political 
and social action groups and we should resist 
it.” 

In as much as Dimitry believes that aca- 
demic freedom can be destroyed by the fanat- 
icism of the left, as well as the right, he feels 
that students should haye an advisory voice 
in the decision-making process of running 
the school. 

“Policy-making should be the responsibility 
of elected officials,” Dimitry said. “Students, 
through the student senate and a veriety of 
committees, should have only an advisory 
role.” 

In explaining why the students should only 
have an advisory role in the running of the 
school Dimitry said: 

“Because they don’t own the institution, 
but the people of Macomb County do.” 

The college newspaper called the “Last Is- 
sue” fascinates Dimitry and the views in it 
interest him, despite the fact that they are 
critical of him most of the time. 

The only thing that troubles the president 
about the paper is that the people who run 
it “are not representative of the student 
body. 

“It presents a distorted view of student 
opinion,” Dimitry said. “Distortion Is never 
worthwhile and I personally believe in di- 
versity.” I do not believe in a minority dis- 
torting the views of the majority. 

“There is room for all to be heard, but no 
one’s view should ever drown out other 
views,” he added. 

Educated in Detroit public schools Dimitry 
attended Spring Hill College and received his 
BS. degree from Wayne State University in 
1952 and his master of education degree there 
in 1954. 

In 1966, he completed his doctor of educa- 
tion degree at Wayne State University, spe- 
cializing in community college administra- 
tion, 

His Kellogg Foundation Fellowship in 
Community College Administration was 
awarded in 1961 and extended for a second 
year. 

In addition to his activity with the Michi- 
gan Education Association and American 
Association of University Professors, he has 
served on the Michigan Curriculum Research 
Committee, research committee of the Michi- 
gan Association of Junior Colleges, and as a 
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consultant to Iowa Western Community Col- 
lege in Council Bluffs and Area II Commu- 
nity College in Des Moines. 

Dimitry, 41, has been with the community 
college since October 1962 when he was em- 
ployed as a part-time research associate. 
Since then he has served as administrative 
assistant, assistant to the president, director 
of the division of research and development, 
and director of the Center Campus. 

As research director he was instrumental 
in designing the “House concept” for the 
Center Campus, which adopted Oxford Uni- 
versity’s system of small colleges in a larger 
complex of the community college. 

Before coming to MDCC he taught at 
Highland Park Junior College and Wayne 
State University. He was employed as a rec- 
reation leader for Boys Clubs of Detroit and 
North Congregational Church of Woodward. 

He is currently active on a state and local 
level in the Kiwanis Club, is a member of 
the Detroit Camp Fire Girls Board of Direc- 
tors, a Sunday school teacher at Drayton 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and a member 
be the Oakland County Democratic Organiza- 

on. 


REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD SA- 
LUTES FLAG POEMS SENT BY 
FOURTH GRADE CLASS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, a fourth grade class, taught by 
Miss Roberta Feldman of the John Min- 
adeo School in Pittsburgh, has sent me 
a booklet of poems which they wrote in 
honor of our flag. 

I marvel at the insight and ability that 
these youngsters evidence in their verse. 
I wonder how well some of their elders 
could perform if called upon to do the 
same chore. 

Their total product, as explained in a 
letter from Master Bobby Gorby, is dedi- 
cated to “world peace,”.a very commend- 
able objective. 

When I introduced a similar book of 
poems last session, my office received 
comments from all over the country, at- 
testing to popularity and worth of the 
childrens’ effort. 

I would like to introduce these poems 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
information and pleasure of my col- 
leagues. 

I am sure you will enjoy reading them 
as much as I did: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 
January 12, 1971. 

Deak Mr. MoorHeap: In our reader Ven- 
tures, a unit on “Bold Beginnings” introduces 
the fourth grade student to the “American 
Story.” After reading and discussing "The 
Rockets Red Glare” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” we decided to write poems expressing 
our patriotic feelings about our flag. 

All of us did not agree on what the fiag 
is or what the flag stands for, but we all 
voiced our opinions verbally and in writing. 

We decided to dedicate our booklet to our 
country, our flag, and our desire for world 
peace which has yet to be achieved. 

Thank you for taking the time to read 
our booklet. 

Sincerely, 
Bossy GorsBy, 
ROBERTA FELDMAN, 
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Our FLAG 


Our fiag symbolizes our country’s unity, 
strength, and growth from 1776 to 1971. 

How can we as Americans help but be 
reminded of the men who have fought then 
(1775) and are still fighting now (1970) to 
preserve our great country of which Our 
Flag is a most important symbol. 

We as the fourth graders of the John 
Minadeo Elementary School in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania feel that our flag is something 
special. 

Our wish is to dedicate this poetry booklet 
to our country, our flag, and our desire for 
world peace in the year 1971. 

“Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall 
stand Blest with vict'ry and peace.” 

ROBERTA FELDMAN, 


Our FLAG 
(By Elise Byer) 
Our flag waves high in the North American 
sky. 
With its stripes of red, on its field of 
blue. 
It symbolizes courage to me and courage to 


you. 
In the night our flag waved high, 
Like twinkling diamonds in the sky. 
Today and always our flag is true. 
With its stripes of red on field of blue. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Karen Neller) 


Our flag, known as the Red, White and Blue, 

Stands up so proudly and so true. 

Through many a perilous fight, 

While we waited anxiously through the 
night, 

We finally saw Old Glory’s stars and stripes 
of white. 

The colors, white, blue and red, 

Might symbolize blood, the sea, sky, and the 
dead. 

The flag means a lot to me, 

I'm one of the proudest Americans that could 
ever be. 


STARS AND STRIPES 
(By Brenda Anderson) 


On Our Flag there are stars and stripes. 
Those stars and stripes are so bright. 
Our Flag can be seen at night, 

That is why ours is so bright. 

The brave men had to fight, 

For all our countries rights. 

They fought so we could be free, 

They did this all for you and me. 


My FLAG 

(By Patty Lynch) 
My flag means freedom 
For all who shall stand 
Be they in Alaska, Florida, New Jersey 
All over our great land. 
My flag is bright 
With colors, blue, red and white. 
These colors waved all through the night 
While men fought a perilous fight. 
As man watched in fright 
So horrified we lost the fight 
He looked very hard 
Until he saw the flag in the break of light. 
The men fought throughout the night 
In such a horrible fight 
Some men did die 
In graves they now lie. 
Yet Old Glory waved forever. 


Our FLAG 
(By Janet Danko) 
Our flag is strong and true 
Its colors are red, white and blue 
Maybe the color red 
Means the blood that was shed 
So maybe the blue 
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Means the flag is true 
Also maybe the white 
Means that there was horrible fight. 


Our FLAG 

(By Scott Makrauer) 
The Stars and Stripe so 
Wave through the night, 
Like a glowing candle 
Every star that 
Glows so bright 
Twinkles out in gay delight. 
Our flag stands for our country, 
So nice and bright, 


Our FLAG 

(By Brian Feldman) 
I love my flag so very true 
I love those colors red, white and blue, 
I'm very proud of my flag. 
The red for blood, 
The blue for ocean, 
The white for snow, 
That’s what I know. 
I think I have the very best flag 
That is why I shall brag. 


Our FLAG 


(By Richard Goldstein) 
Our flag means more to me, 
Than my most prized possession, 
My bike or even a tree. 
So you can see, 
Our flag means much to me. 
Our flag stands for loyalty, 
Our fiag that waves so bright and free. 


Our FLAG 

(By Andrew Margolis) 
Our stars and stripes on our flag, 
May make many people proud to brag. 
The red and white stripes, 
Gave men bravery to fight. 
Then there was a man whose name was Key. 
He wrote the Anthem at the sea, 
Key saw the red, white and blue in the air. 
He saw that our flag was still there. 


OLD GLORY 
(By Edye Berman) 
Old Glory was on top of Ft. McHenry 
You could see it through the fog, 
It was so strong that you could see 
Red, white and blue showing through the 
smog. 
The rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air 


The soldiers were giving a big fight, 
But when they saw Old Glory 
It was a wonderful sight. 


OUR FLAG 


(By Scott Holzer) 
Our flag so blue, 
So red, white and true, 
In the perilous fight, 
It lasted through the night. 
The ramparts were there, 
Watching the rockets red glare. 
As Francis Scott Key wrote 
A poem, our “National Anthem” on a boat. 
Little did he know, 
The flag would always be a symbol of love 
and Liberty. 


THE FLAG 
(By Ed Brinkley) 
The flag is very bright indeed, 
To honor it we should do good deeds. 


The red and white across the night, 
Showed we won the fight. 
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My AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Martin Roth) 
My American flag is red, white and blue. 
It is always up waving before the morning 
dew; 
Its nickname is “Old Glory”, 
Always a beautiful sight, 
Old Glory never poor or in fright; 
It represents our country, 
America is the name, 
But Old Glory is known throughout the 
world 
For all its honor and its fame. 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
(By Andy Powell) 
The flag that flew over Fort McHenry all 
night. 
The flag that encouraged our men to fight. 
A man named Francis Scott Key was watch- 
ing in fright, 
Because he thought that the flag might get 
captured that night. 
Until by a burst of light he saw, that the flag 
was still there. 
Waving in the air. 


O'GLORY 

(By Cynthia Neft) 
O'Glory throughout the night, 
Which our soldiers’ had a fight. 
Then at Fort McHenry, 
There was a great flash of silent. 
O’Glory our flag still there, 
That was great thing to hear. 
When our country grew, 
Our flag still flew. 
We respect it with thoughts, 
We never drop it. 
O'Glory I'm glad 
For our flag is still here, 


Ir Is My FLAG 
(By Amy McNelis) 
It is my flag, 
For a country so free, 
Although the British, 
Tried to take it away, 
When it waved over Fort McHenry, 
In a colorful fight, 
When the twilight gleamed it’s last 
The men and the women saw with triumph, 
The Americans had won, 
That bloody war 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 
My Prac 
(By Todd Siegel) 
My flag has thirteen stripes and fifty stars. 
The fifty stars stand for all the states. 
The thirteen stripes stand for the thirteen 
original colonies. 
Our flag stands for freedom, that everyone 
knows. 
When they see it wave. 
Our countries freedom shows. 
My flag represents our country, 
I like my flag and that is true. 
Its colors of red, white and blue. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 

(By Francis Dusch) 
The stars and stripes were very hard to see. 
But one great man could see. 
His name was Francis Scott Key. 
The fog was too thick to see through. 
But he could see it better than you or me. 
So he wrote a poem about that famous day. 
When the flag of our country waved and 

waved. 


Our FLAG 
(By Kathy Kramer) 
Our flag known as the red white and blue 


Standing there anxiously proud and beauti- 
ful too. 
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Waving so proudly clear and bright, 

It waved all through the night. 

It stands there waving pretty and bright. 
All through the twilight’s dawn’s early light. 


Our FLAG 
(By Howard Elinoff) 

Through the fight 
The flag stood bright. 
The flag was red, blue and white 
On that perilous night. 
The flag still waves. 
So very brave. 
The bombs bursting in air. 
Gave a noise everywhere. 


OUR FLAG 

(By Craig Frischman) 
Our flag is great 
Best at any rate 
On it there are fifty states. 
Our flag is nice and bright 
It stands for all our rights 
Our flag has 13 stripes 
To keep our flag we had to fight, 


Our FLAG 
(By Susan Robbins) 
Our flag’s colors of red, white and blue are 
very bright. 
The fifty stars make it Just right 
It followed Washington all through the war 
Through all this, it was never torn 
But today, many people have no honor for 
the 
They throw it around as if it were a rag. 
When the flag waves, it hardly makes a 
sound 
The flag isn't allowed to touch the ground 
But still people do not care 
They flop it 
They plop it 
Until it will tear 
Iam proud to see my flag wave 
It makes me feel proud and brave. 


Our FLAG 

(By Barry Haffner) 
Our stars and stripes 
Waved through the night 
Our flag is great 
The best of any rate 
The colors of our flag are red, white and blue 
Every American should be proud and true 
For our great flag, the red, white and blue, 


Our FLAG 
(By Todd Arenson) 
Everyone loves our flag 
Because the colors are so bright 
Our flag means freedom 
The colors that mean this are blue, red and 
white. 
Oh maybe the red 
Means blood that was shed 
Men have all bled 
So now they are dead. 
They fought for our country 
Now the flag stands 
The flag means freedom 
For every man. 
Our FLAG 
(By Vicki Morris) 
Our flag is red, white and blue, 
It can be old and it can be new. 
Our flag is one of pride, 
It will never never hide. 
Through the day and through the night, 
Old glory shines all through the light. 
OUR FLAG 
(By Bobby Gorby) 
When I see the flag it’s blue, white and red, 
I try to think of those who are dead. 
The Americans who traveled to make us a 
shield 
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On our side of the battlefield. 
When I see the airplanes I think of the lands, 
I think of the frightened sons of moms, 
Who were terrified at every noise, 
They were so frightened they lost their poise. 
When I see the flag, its blue, white and red. 
I think of the people who fought and laid 
dead. 
OLD GLORY 

(By Amy O'Toole) 
Old Glory waved both day and night, 
All through the perilous fight. 
Old Glory waves so true, 
With her colors of red, white and blue. 
Old Glory’s colors are red, white and blue 
And to her we should always be loyal and 

true. 

Old Glory has stars, 
That stand for every state. 
When we see her, 
We should feel proud and great. 
Old Glory is our country’s flag 
That I have to brag. 
So if our country is ever in a fight, 
Just call on Old Glory, 
She'll wave both day and night. 
So remember my friend, 
Old Glory will never come to an end. 


Our FLAG 
(By Rose Ann Pugliese) 


Our flag red, white and blue 

Brings joy to me and to you. 

The flag waves so high, 

High as the birds that fiy in the sky, 


Our Frac 
(By Bonnie Smith) 


Our flag has its colors of red, white and blue. 
Our flag has fifty stars all dressed in blue. 
There are many different kinds of flags. 
There is one for every state. 

I think our country’s flag is so great. 


Our FLAG 
(By Dana Harris) 


When our flag waves, 

Our people feel brave 

Our flag is red, white and blue 

We feel loyal and true. 

Our flag has stars and stripes 

We are all lucky it waves through the night. 
It stands for our country which right 

It stands for America and all of its might. 


Our Frac 
(By Gregory Knight) 
Our flag is the greatest to me. 
Other flags look beautiful but I think our 
fiag is the best. 
I think the red stands for blood coming from 
our men. 
White stands for freedom. 
Blue stands for water or our sky. 
Our fiag shows that brave men have died. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 

(By George Kacsuta) 
The stars against the dark blue sky. 
It looks like dots across the sky. 
The red and white stand out too. 
But I like the stars against the fleld of blue. 
The rockets through the air. 
But the flag was still standing there. 
The men that fought to keep our country’s 


pride. 
Defending our flag, the Stars and Stripes. 


Our Frac 
(By Gil Lee) 
Our flag is red, blue and white 
It never comes down at night. 
It will always be up and never down. 
You can find it in every town. 
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Nothing can defeat it. 

Because our fiag is the strongest 

It will wave over the land of the free, 
And the home of the brave. 


Our Fac 
(By Todd Levow) 
The flag is red; 
The flag is white; 
The blue on the flag, 
Is so very bright; 
Through the perilous fight, 
Our flag was so right. 
It proudly waved; 
Through the dark cold night. 


Our FLAG 
(By Sanford Kauffman) 
Our flag is a symbol of the red, white and 
blue. 
Everybody salutes it no matter who. 
I'll never forget it, 
No, not at all. 
For it’s a symbol of liberty Love and Justice. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
(By Michael Neft) 


The stars are white on a blue field. 

The stripes are red and white. 

The stripes can symbolize many things. 
The stars stand for the country’s fifty states. 
The red stripes can stand for the blood 
That was shed in the wars. 

The red could also stand for bravery. 

The white stripes could stand for peace. 
Or they could also stand for victory. 

The white stripes could also stand for the 
Snow the soldiers fought in. 


My Frac 
(By Pamela Segal) 

My flag is red, white and blue. 
It has starts on it too. 
It is so bright 
You can see it at night 
That is such a beautiful sight. 
The red stands for blood, 
Which was shed over the mud. 
The blue stands for the sky, 
Which was up very high. 
The white stands for liberty, 
For you and for me. 


Ovus FLAG 

(By Christine Broderick) 
Our fiag, the red, white, and blue, 
Let us behold our flags stars and stripes. 
The red stands for the blood the men shed. 
The white is for the freedom that we have, 
The blue stands for the sky. 
The flag is ours for ever, ever more. 


Our FLAG 
(By Lisa Bingaman) 

Always be true to the red, white and blue. 

Don’t forget the stars in the field of blue 

The red stands for blood that soldiers did 
shed 

The white stands for the battlefield where 
soldiers lay dead. 

The blue stands for the sky, where bombs 
burst in air. 

That gave proof through the night 

That our flag was still there, 

The stars mean the states all fifty of them 
white 

They too gave proof 

Through the night 

That our country was right. 

So always be true to the red, white and blue, 

Its my flag and yours and our country’s too. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
(By Michael Slotsky) 


There was a man by the name of Key. 
Who wrote our anthem of liberty. 
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He could hardly see the flag through the 
misty fight. 
He heard mysterious calls all through the 


night. 
Then the Star Bangled Banner was written. 


— 


Our FLAG 
(By Ellen Silverman) 


Our fiag waving proudly in the alr, 
The sky is beautiful and clear. 
Boldly, the flag stands high up stright, 
To represent our country America so great. 
The Children were waiting for their clue, 
To stand straight and salute the red, white 
and blue. 
My FLAG 
(By Debbie Wedner) 


I love my flag 

It will always wave 

It will stand for 

The land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

My flag is also great 

It has one star for every state. 

It has waved all through the night. 

While men fought a battle and fight. 

My flag is also red and white 

With colors very bright 

The red white and blue 

Will always be true. 


Our FLAG 
(By William Forrest) 


The flag was bright, 

On that perilous night. 

Every bomb that struck that night. 
Gave everybody a terrible fright. 
The flag could wave, 

Because it was brave, 

We won the war, 

So we'll fight no more. 


OLD GLORY 
(By Becky Giffen) 
The red, white and blue of our country. 
We are thankful for our flag. 
We are thankful for the men 
Who fought to save our flag. 
The red, white and blue is our freedom. 
That we as Americans have the red, white and 
blue, of our country is something to 
make us glad. 


My Fac 

(By Jill Grinberg) 
It's very true 
Our flag is red, white and blue. 
When we look at the soldiers, 
They have bullets in their shoulders. 
It’s sad to see 
The dried blood on their bodies 
When we look 
We see the Star Spangled Banner flying. 


My Frac 
(By Jimmy Bernstein) 
Our flag is a great one. 
The fiag shall never be touched by an enemy 
hand. 
It will always stand. 
It will never go down. 


This is my country home of the brave. 
This is my country land of the free. 


I think our flag spells out liberty. 


My STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
(By Debbie Rosenthal) 
When our flag waves, 
Our people feel brave. 
There is the red, white and blue 
It’s colors of our flag are true. 
When our flag waved 
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The people were so brave. 

That’s why our flag still waves, 

Over the land of the free and the “home of 
the Brave.” 


Our FLAG 

(By Dale Sloan) 
Our flag is bold, 
With many strong colors, 
It’s waved in the fight of the 
Revolutionary War. 
Today it still waves 
When anyone dies, 
Or in a parade it proudly flies. 
I like our flag because it’s true. 
Its colors are red, white and blue. 


OUR FLAG 

(By Christy Cappella) 
We love our flag, 
It’s red, white and blue, 
We love our flag, 
It’s so mighty and true. 
There are all kinds of flags, 
But I think ours is the best, 
Our flag is red, white and blue, 
That's how our flag is dressed. 


OUR FLAG 

(By Fredric Weisberg) 
There is red, white and blue, 
It has been sewed so very new. 
The stars and stripes, 
Are full of white. 
A perilous fight, 
Was fought that night. 
There shall be peace, 
Throughout the land. 
Freedom, democracy and love so grand. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ROBERT 
DOLE OF KANSAS 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
man to have enough energy and talent 
to successfully hold two vitally important 
jobs is a rarity today. Yet, my State of 
Kansas has a man who has enough en- 
ergy and drive to do any job and to do 
it well. 

As my colleagues know, Senator Bos 
Doe of my home State of Kansas has 
become the new chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. That is 
certainly good news for Kansas and as 
Republicans of all persuasions through- 
out our Nation come to know Bos DOLE, 
I am sure they will recognize it is cer- 
tain good news for the Republican 
Party as well. 

Bos Dote’s energy, drive, and ability 
to get things done have almost become 
a legend in his origin home district, 
the First Congressional District of Kan- 
sas that I am now privileged to repre- 
sent. Regardless of party, the people of 
the “Big First” know Bos DoLE gets 
things done and works tirelessly for his 
constituents. The Republican Party, as 
well as the State of Kansas, are now the 
Senator’s constituency and I am sure 
party members will come to know and 
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appreciate Bos Dote’s leadership as we 
do in Kansas. 

The following editorials, one from 
WIBW in Topeka and the other from the 
Kansas City Kansan, say very well what 
Iam trying to point out. I commend these 
editorials to the attention of my col- 
leagues and especially to the Republican 
Members of Congress: 


WIBW EDITORIAL 


This week, Senator Robert Dole of Kansas 
Officially became the Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. We think 
that’s good news for Kansas. After weeks of 
speculation, President Nixon made his 
choice known. Dole, 47, serving his first term 
in the Senate has made his mark, He served 
as President Nixon’s spokesman on the Sen- 
ate floor during much of the last session. His 
choice by the President solidifies his position 
as the Senate’s White House spokesman for 
election. Dole, a Conservative, is one of the 
Senate’s more forceful debaters. 

We believe Dole’s new position is one 
Kansans should welcome. Kansas .. . com- 
pared to giants like New York, California, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania... is small in popu- 
lation. We have 5 Congressmen compared to 
New York's 41. In Presidential elections, the 
state has 7 electoral votes compared to 40 
for California. 

For years, Kansans ... and citizens of 
small population states like Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Colorado and the Dakotas .. . have 
fretted about the fact that their viewers 
carry little weight .. . that politicians pay 
attention to the states and areas with the 
big votes. 

Dole’s new role . . . while certainly a 
partisan one . . . puts him in touch with 
the highest levels of administrative think- 
ing. With a Republican President in the 
White House, this is important to Kansas. 
Dole, for example, will sit in on cabinet- 
level discussions. He'll have the ear of the 
President and his leading aides when he calls 
with a problem. 

We view Senator Dole's new appointment 
as somewhat similar to the role of the busi- 
nessman or civic leader who agrees to spend 
a year as Chamber of Commerce President or 
United Fund Chairman or as President of the 
State Association of his profession. In the 
case of Senator Dole, his business 1s politics. 
In the American system of two major parties, 
it sometimes takes political weight to get 
things done. And Senator Dole has accepted 
the challenge of wearing two hats—Just like 
many able and energetic men continue to 
run successful business enterprises and still 
devote time to civic, church and other pub- 
lic service work. 

He’s agreed to do this work because he be- 
lieves in it...and he’s taking the addi- 
tional job at no increase in pay. But ... his 
new job can mean much to the Kansans he 
represents. It will, indeed, make him a major 
voice in Washington. Anybody who thinks 
this new job will keep Bob Dole from doing 
his duty as a Senator from Kansas doesn’t 
know him very well. He’s an 18-hour-a-day 
worker. He seems to almost never tire. He 
works at his job as Senator, and he’ll work 
at the job of being Republican Chairman. 
Somebody once said... “If you want to 
get something done, get the busiest man in 
town, and he'll get it done.” That applies in 
the case of Bob Dole. 

Not because it’s a Republican job ... but 
because it means so much to Kansas, all 
Kansans should applaud the new honor for 
Senator Dole. Kansas has had influential men 
in the Senate before—but seldom if ever has 
Kansas had a Senator with this kind of voice 
with the party in power—and that’s good for 
Kansas, 
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[From the Kansas City Kansan, Jan. 18, 
1971] 


KANSAS SHARES IN DOLE’s SPOTLIGHT 


Kansas is in the spotlight of national at- 
tention with the election of Sen, Robert 
Dole as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. He was the personal rec- 
ommendation of President Nixon. 

Senator Dole is to be congratulated upon 
his selection and is deserving of its honor 
and responsibility. He has supported the 
President’s position in Congress and fought 
formidable opposition from the Democrat 
ranks and in some cases from within his 
own party to further Mr. Nixon’s goals. 

This position could become a step to even 
higher levels in his chosen field of political 
endeavors. His ascendency on the ladder of 
national prominence will depend upon his 
degree of success in the development of the 
Republican party on the national level— 
upon his ability to attract good people to 
work with him to build a strong and viable 
party. 

He has already taken the initial steps and 
made the first appointments to develop this 
team that his predecessor stated was going 
to be so necessary in the next few years to 
preserve the two-party system, 

Senator Dole’s record indicates that he 
has the talent, drive and personal qualifica- 
tions to meet the forthcoming challenges of 
his new office. With his capacity for hard 
work, he will be able to handle his senato- 
rial duties as well as his new political duties, 
The proper teamwork can make him effective 
in both areas. 

The state of Kansas can be pleased to have 
one of its own in this position—a position 
of close association to the very highest levels 
of the federal government. 

Kansas is doubly fortunate to have both 
its senators—Dole and James E. Pearson— 
so highly regarded by their peers. Neither is 
following the other, but each is striking out 
in his own particular area of expertise. 

Dole is the aggressive partisan in solid 
support of the President's program and his 
political party. 

Senator Pearson is more closely associated 
with the group within the Republican party 
that carried the senatorial leadership role 
during the past Congress. He can be ex- 
pected to rise in that area and receive fur- 
ther recognition of his efforts and abilities. 

Yet both these leaders are working closely 
together for the nation, their state and con- 
stituents. Kansas voters can be proud of 
their own discernment in electing them. 


THE WOES OF PUBLIC HOUSING— 
PROJECTS TURNED INTO GHET- 
TOS—THIEVES OBSTRUCT DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA WORK 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, reports 
have multiplied of how scores of public 
housing projects have been turned into 
slums and ghettos. These units are so 
often treated as objects for destruction 
and vandalism. The decent tenants who 
take pride in their quarters are plagued 
pig who practice deterioration and 
ruin. 

A good example of this is found here 
in the District of Columbia where tax- 
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payers are taking a beating. Instead of 
providing urgent housing needs for de- 
serving low-income tenants, public hous- 
ing has been one big headache. That fact 
is well illustrated by what is happening 
at the Frederick Douglass Dwellings, and 
there are others. Slums and ghettos arise 
from beautiful structures. 

What is happening in the District is 
reported in other metropolitan areas. 
Perhaps the committee which handles 
public housing legislation should under- 
take a full scale investigation of what is 
happening. American taxpayers have 
much at stake. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
January 29 issue of the Evening Star: 


Low-ReEntT Prosect Hir: THIEVES PLAGUE 
Hovusinc WORK 


(By Harvey Kabaker) 


The District's public housing agency was 
making some headway fixing up the 303 low- 
rent apartments at Frederick Douglass Dwell- 
ings, 21st Street and Alabama Avenue SE. 

With many of its 10,500 apartments deteri- 
orating, and assorted financial and manage- 
rial woes, the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority has gained the reputation—fairly or 
not—of “the worst slumlord in the city.” 

So it was itmportant—for the Douglass 
residents as well as the NCHA—that visible 
progress be made in modernizing the build- 
ings. The $1.5 million project is the most 
thorough one ever undertaken by the hous- 
ing authority and could result in a better 
place than when Douglass was new—in 1941. 

SCHEDULE IS FULL 

Agenda: New roofs, complete rewiring, all- 
new heating system, new plumbing, garbage 
disposals, refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, 
ranges, plaster, painting, doors, windows, tile 
floors and brick veneer. Work around the 
present tenants, don’t force them to be re- 
located. Fill the 50 vacant units when they're 
finished. 

The job is perhaps half done. 

Last week, boards were torn off five vacant 
apartments, which were then systematically 
stripped and vandalized. NCHA officials 
guessed it took three hours each time—two 
apartments one night, three the next. 

All the plumbing is gone, so are garbage 
disposals, cabinets, copper tubing from the 
heating systems—everything including, liter- 
ally, the kitchen sink, 

Monteria Ivey, Sr., NCHA acting executive 
director, estimated the loss in dollars at 
around $5,000. 

But the loss in time, effort and morale 
is priceless. 

“It's frightening, very disheartening to 
me, to say the least,” Ivey commented. 


500 UNITS HIT 


D.C, police and the FBI—NCHA property is 
federally owned—have been called in, but so 
far nothing has been found. 

Theft and vandalism are not unknown in 
public housing. Last month, city housing of- 
ficials announced a $1.1 million program to 
reclaim some 500 units—mostly ground-floor 
garden apartments—that were broken into 
hard on the heels of vacating tenants, and 
remain easy game for break-ins, 

Not long ago a pool table was placed in a 
northeast project. It took a half-dozen men 
to move it into a basement recreation room. 
Now it’s gone. 

At a new project, the contractor recently 
made the miscalculation of equipping the 
kitchen several weeks before tenants were 
scheduled to move in. Despite the pressure 
of a night watchman, several refrigerators 
disappeared 
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Officials are at a loss to know how to pre- 
vent it. The tenants themselves, for a long 
time, have asked for guards, better door 
locks, and other security measures, But the 
NCHA is strapped for cash, and Ivey says 
guard services are among the most expensive 
items one can imagine. 

Then, too, the Departments of Housing 
and Urban Development doesn’t normally 
approve of such expenses in family units— 
housing for the elderly is guarded at night— 
although Congress last year spoke of the need 
for better security, perhaps with tenant co- 
operation. 

Meantime, Ivy said, the authority will press 
on and seek new bids for the final phase 
of work at Douglass, the brick facade and 
window frames. It seems NCHA’s three-year- 
old, 900,000 estimate was only half of what 
the bidders said the work would cost and 
new plans were out for bids this week. 

The stripped apartments will be redone. 

No one, though, is willing to predict when 
the modernization at Douglass will be fin- 
ished. 


TIME TO RETURN POWER TO 
PEOPLE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a vet- 
eran and therefore knowledgeable ob- 
server of the Washington scene is Walter 
Trohan, Washington bureau chief emeri- 
tus of the Chicago Tribune. Mr. Trohan 
has the rare facility to properly analyze 
the complex problems on the Washington 
scene, His column of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 27, 1971, which follows, comment- 
ing on the President’s state of the Union 
message is, in my judgment, as sound a 
commentary as has come to my atten- 
tion: 

Ir Is TIME To RETURN POWER TO PEOPLE 

(By Walter Trohan) 

Wasuincton.—The safest political predic- 
tion of our day is that President Nixon will 
not get the six goals he outlined to Congress 
in his state of the Union message. Yet the 
most important problem of our day is the re- 
turn of power to the people. 

For 88 years power has been flowing from 
the people to Washington, where it has in- 
toxicated generations of politicians and bu- 
rocrats. But it must never be forgotten 
that the flow of power was directed by vote 
of the people. It was not seized here, as it 
was abroad, by dictators. Concentration of 
power is not an American problem but a 
world problem, eyen tho the President has 
asked America to tackle it first. 

Mr. Nixon called for a “peaceful reyolu- 
tion” by which power would be returned to 
the state and local levels so that the people 
might be given a chance to solve their prob- 
lems, something the promises of politicians, 
the arrogance of intellectual planners and 
the dictates of burocrats have failed to do. 

‘Tis @ consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and yet we can wonder whether the 
people haye the will or the capacity to solve 
the problems. 

The States failed to solve the Depression 
and came to Washington to surrender power 
for doles. The states failed to solve the race 


problem and left its solution to the federal 
government. And now the states want the 
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federal government to be their tax collector, 
They are calling not for a return of the 
sources of revenue but for a share in the 
federal collections, 

It is safe to say the six goals suggested 
by the President will be bogged down in 
the mires of Congress, Politics, procrastina- 
tion and personal ambition will exact their 
toll. This is the year before the Presidential 
campaign year and many will not be able to 
see clearly thru the maze of Presidential 
lightning rods. 

Already it is being charged that the pro- 
gram is nothing more than a campaign docu- 
ment, It is said that Mr. Nixon has presented 
an array of pious platitudes and incanta- 
tions calculated to blame the Democratic 
Congress for all that is wrong in 1972, Even 
if the program were perfect—which it is 
not—many would be against it for political 
and selfish reasons. 

Only a few years ago, Lyndon B. Johnson 
tried to consolidate the departments of la- 
bor and commerce, but the plan was wrecked 
by labor leaders jealous of their power. It 
is certain many will not support the cur- 
rently proposed reshuffling of the Cabinet. 
Many will attack for various reasons, but 
mainly for votes, the program to reform sky- 
rocketing welfare. 

They will resist the Nixon effort to pro- 
mote prosperity, improve the environment 
and advance health, but most of all they 
will oppose any drive to strengthen state and 
local governments. 

The.. American way has been changed 
markedly of late. Now murmurs of dissatis- 
faction are growing louder. Streets have run 
red and skies have glowed with violence, The 
clenched fist of angry revolution is being 
raised. Campuses have become incubators of 
protest and pulpits have become forums for 
political and sociological change, rather than 
havens of spiritual regeneration. 

In all this ferment many good and true 
citizens have weltered in agonies of fear and 
frustration. They want to oppose a world 
they feel they never made. Most of all, they 
want to be heard. There is growing talk of 
@ tax strike, even tho the power establish- 
ment has seen to it that most taxes are 
collected before they even become due. 

Now the President has recognized that the 
people are dissatisfied. Let us make a start 
at turning promises into performances at the 
local level. 


THE PRESERVATION OF WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION IS A 
HEMISPHERIC EFFORT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
individuals and organizations in the 
United Statse undertake to thwart the 
conspiratorial attempts of those direct- 
ing the international Communist con- 
spiracy to subjugate and control the re- 
maining nations of the free world. The 
counterparts of these anti-Communist 
groups operate in Latin American coun- 
tries. One such organization is the Bra- 
zilian Society for the Defense of Tradi- 
tion, Family and Society—Sociedade 
Brasileira de Defensa da Tradicao, Fami- 
lia e Propriedade—known simply as TFP. 
Its address is Rua Martim Francisco, 669, 
Sao Paulo (3)-S. P., Brazil. 
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The TFP labors for the preservation of 
the basic values of Western Christian 
civilization. Its concern is concentrated 
mainly on three related problems: Com- 
munism, the widespread tendency toward 
socialization, and the movement to de- 
stroy strong family ties and to destroy 
the morals of youth. 

The TFP is interested in getting in 
touch with patriotic people in America 
who are fighting as they are for the pres- 
ervation of Western Christian civiliza- 
tion. A communication link uniting the 
many anti-Communist peoples in differ- 
ent countries may be useful in a defense 
against the enemy’s strategy of knocking 
off one country at a time. 

; I insert at this point a TFP press re- 
ease: 


THE CHILEAN ELECTIONS: 
KERENSKY 


SANTIAGO, CHILE—The sunset of the gov- 
ernment of president Eduardo Frei of Chile 
has been marked not only by a rising leftist 
terrorism, but also by numerous commen- 
tarles of the south american press, in which 
this government has been accused of having 
failed in its program of social reforms. 

President Frei is busy getting ready to leave 
his government in the midst of an agitated 
electoral campaign, which will end on Sep- 
tember sixth, when the Chilean people will 
choose their new president. 

Well informed circles in this capital say 
that the Christian Democrat candidate, Rad- 
omivo Tomi, is the least favored of the three 
candidates for the office. 

The criticisms of the government of Presi- 
dent Frei are being made by the liberals, 
the conservatives, and even by the extreme 
left. It is interesting to note that even some 
of the organs which greeted with enthusiasm 
the beginning of the socialist reforms of this 
government, now are sadly recognizing the 
failure of that program. 

This is exactly the case of the ultra liberal 
newspaper “O Estado de S. Paulo”, which 
recently published an analysis of the present 
chilean situation, written by N. Bosch, from 
which we will quote some lines. 

During the last six years, Mr. Frei tried 
to convince the world, especially Latin Amer- 
ica, that the latin american political prob- 
lems were the exclusive result of the archaic 
social economic structures which the old 
oligarchies were trying to preserve, 

During that time, it was systematically 
denied the fact that foreign powers had an 
influence in the sudden rise of such problems 
in the continent. Also during that time, the 
thesis that subversion, terror and violence 
were a natural revolt against a situation of 
exploration of the poor people was heatedly 
defended, 

“Get rid of the causes and the effects will 
disappear,” the Christian Democrat president 
of Chile said. 

By this token, he labelled the so-called 
“Revolution with liberty”, which came to be 
the theme of his government. 

He then presented a plan of radical re- 
forms, designed to eliminate the motives of 
social dissatisfaction, and in consequence, 
eliminate the attitudes of rebellion. 

Although he tried to inspire himself in the 
German and Italian Christian Democracies, 
the Chilean Christian Democratic Party 
(CDP) elaborated on a program of govern- 
ment in the most pure socialist style, in 
which the nationalization of foreign compa- 
nies and the agrarian reform were the main 
points. 

The Chilean Christian Democracy coin- 
cided in many aspects with the materialistic 
theories of Marx. “We intend to reform the 
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regime of property whose basis still is the 
individualist concept of the right of domin- 
ion. This way we assure the widest dif- 
fusion of property, including the communi- 
tarian type of property”, said President Frei 
at the beginning of his government, 

His basic premise was that social justice 
was the distribution to all men of the goods 
produced by the society, and that the govern- 
ment was the only institution able to make 
this distribution. 

With this sort of vision of life, the CDP 
situated its actions on the same level with 
the marxist leninist parties, with which, al- 
though he was separated by the democratic 
forms which he maintained, he came to con- 
stitute an ideological community. 

This community does not make itself man!- 
fest only in the enunciation of their pur- 
poses. In practice, the government of Presi- 
dent Frei tried to accomplish, through other 
means, the postulates which the lefts 
struggled to accomplish. 

He tried to eliminate the causes of yio- 
lence, but the more he advanced in the di- 
rection of his objectives, the more violent 
the lefts became. 

Today, on the eve of the end of his man- 
date, the Chilean president has before him 
a country shaken by subversion, by terror 
and by the shadow of civil war. 

This proves that it does not pay to com- 
promise with the lefts. 

It shows that the causes pointed out by 
the lefts as the motives for the violence were 
not more than a mere pretext. It is obvious 
that’ the marxists are not interested only in 
social reforms. 

Today the Chilean people have three 
choices. Who will win the next elections? 
The anti-communist right, the Castro-com- 
munist guerrillas, or will it be a military 
coup? 

Whatever is the result, it will be the end 
of a traditional democracy which was in the 
past an example for the whole of Latin Amer- 
ica. This democracy generated its own de- 
struction through permissiveness. 

President Frei will enter history as a Keren- 
sky (as Fabio Vidigal Xavier da Silveira called 
him in his best-seller “Frei, the Chilean 
Kerensky”). Or will he enter history as a 
visionary? 

Perhaps he was just a “well-intentioned” 
man, but who was profoundly mistaken in 
his understanding of the lefts ... 


In DEFENSE OF THE CHILEAN TFP 


Sao PavLo, Brazit—Several newspapers 
recently published what obviously was 
slanted news about the activities of the 
Chilean TFP. 

The newspapers clearly insinuated that 
the Chilean TFP was responsible for rural 
agitations in opposition to the agrarian re- 
form of President Eduardo Fret of Chile, and 
that the TFP participated in an incident 
which caused the death of a member of the 
federal department in charge of the execu- 
tion of that reform. 

Juan Gonzalo Campbell, member of the 
Council of the Chilean TFP denied the 
charges during a press conference in Sao 
Paulo, where he came to undergo a health 
treatment. 

He explained to the Brazilian press the true 
methods of action of the organization which 
he heads. 

To that end, he wrote a letter to Professor 
Plinio Corréa de Oliveira, the President of 
the National Council of the Brazilian TFP. 

His declarations were later condensated in 
one of Prof. Oliveira’s famous weekly articles. 
In it Campbell made clear three points: 

1. The Chilean TFP has always been a law- 
abiding organization both in its deeds and 
actions, which are always performed through 
public campaigns. 
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The TFP has always been a defender of 
the legal methods of action, and has con- 
demned agitations and terrorism. The TFP is 
presently engaged in a campaign in support 
of free and orderly elections, and is warning 
the country against the dangers of a possible 
dictatorship. 

2. The Chilean TFP was not involved in 
the incident which resulted in the death of 
the federal employee. All the TFP activities 
in the rural areas haye been known by their 
respect to law and order. 

TFP has refused to promote violence, even 
in the face of the unjust expropriation of 
the farm of its president. 

3. Any comparison between the TFP and 
the leftist extremists is malicious and with- 
out any real basis. 

The leftist extremists are groups of armed 
terrorists and criminals, who make use of 
violence, and who have, in the past, attacked 
several times members and militants of the 
TFP during its campaigns, with various types 
of weapons, Such elements have already in- 
flicted grave wounds in various members of 
the TFP. 

“To compare their methods with the activi- 
ties of the TFP is to confuse the spirits and 
gtavely damage a Society which bravely but 
peacefully struggles to save Chile from a red 
regime”, concluded Mr. Campbell. 


UNJUST APPROPRIATION PROVOKES A POPULAR 
REACTION IN CHILE 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, July.—The administra- 
tion of President Fre! of Chile appropriated 
a farm which was a property of Mr. Patricio 
Larrain Bustamante, according to reports 
which reached this city. 

The unjust appropriation proved once and 
for all that the agrarian reform of President 
Frei and of the Chilean Christian Democracy 
does not have in mind the social welfare of 
the workers nor the economic development of 
the country. 

The agrarian reform has been implemented 
with the political objective of persecuting 
the adversaries of the socialist policies of 
the Christian Democratic Party. 

Therefore, in addition to instituting an 
agrarian reform which has for its basis the 
complete suppression of the right of owning 
a property, the Chilean Government did not 
hesitate in breaking the very same laws 
which it established to persecute the adver- 
saries of the regime. 

The appropriation of the property of Mr. 
Larrain was violent, unjust and arbitrary, 
even taking into account the present law of 
confiscation of the chilean agrarian reform. 

The act shocked so many people that, as 
soon as the news about it became known, Mr. 
Larrain began receiving numerous mani- 
festations of solidarity as well as demonstra- 
tions of repugn for the injustice which he 
had just suffered. 

These manifestations and demonstrations 
came from legislators, owners of property, 
leaders of associations, the people of the re- 
gion, residents of the area, peasants and 
workers, 

This support was made more evident 
through a declaration with some 900 signa- 
tures of workers, farmers, and others who de- 
plored the situation. This declaration also 
stated the reasons why they were against the 
agrarian reform, the communism and the 
class struggle. 

Mr. Larrain also recelyed the support of 
leaders of the “National Party” (the opposi- 
tion party), in which Deputy Gustavo 
Monckeberg made statements to the press 
condemning the appropriation. 

The high point of the demonstrations was 
a peasants parade as a sign of unsupport to 
the government action. In the parade, about 
500 persons carried the image of Our Lady 
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of the Carmel (the Patroness of Chile), 
which was in the appropriated property, to a 
public oratory in Curacavi, the neighboring 
district. 

Among the group which carried the image, 
was a number of militant members of the 
Chilean Society for the Defense of Tradition, 
Family and Property. 

The TFP members, who rode horses dur- 
ing the parade, wore red capes and berets, 
and carried both the Chilean and the TFP 
banners. 

Religious hymns were sang throughout the 
traject. 

In Curacavi, the image was set for the 
worship of the public, and Msgr. Berrios, the 
Diocesian Bishop, who was present at the 
ceremony, blessed the place. 

At the occasion, Mr. Larrain spoke about 
the importance of this act and asked the 
Virgin to prevent Chile from falling into the 
communist hands. 

Mr. Angel Salinas, a worker in the appro- 
priated land, also spoke at the occasion, 
explaining the antagonistic feelings of the 
peasants for the socialist regime which was 
contrary to the interests of the rural popu- 
lation, and destructor of the Christian Civili- 
zation. 

Mr. Lorrain is the President of the Chilean 
Society for the Defense of Tradition, Family 
and Property, an organization which for many 
years has led the struggle against communi- 
zation of Chile, which is the number one 
objective of the Christian Democratic Party. 

One of the most important steps to achieve 
this communization is the implementation 
of a socialist agrarian reform. Such reform 
always received from the Chilean TFP the 
loudest critics, which have never been re- 
futed by Frei’s regime. 

Therefore, one can understand the efforts 
of the leaders of the Christian Demorcatic 
Party to punish the president of such organi- 
zation. This characterizes the political ob- 
jectives of the reform, which is one of hatred, 


and which will always be used against the 
enemies of the Christian Democracy. 


PRESIDENT OF POSTAL UNION 
WRITES AN EDITORIAL 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, Mr. James H. Rademacher, 
has made some interesting editorial com- 
ments in the February 1970 edition of 
the Postal Record, monthly publication 
of his union. Following is the text of his 
editorial: 

Two Wroncs Do Not Make THIS RIGHT 

(By James H. Rademacher) 

Suddenly it becomes apparent that all the 
advocates of a Postal Corporation were only 
kidding when they were talking about true 
postal reform. They apparently have sold 
the American people a pup, and a mighty 
mangy pup it is. 

We started to become disenchanted with 
the practical aspects of the quasi-corpora- 
tion idea when the President appointed nine 
totally management-oriented persons, none 
of whom had ever been inside a post office 
except to mail a package, to serve as the 
Governors of the new Postal Service. Our 
sense of uneasiness grew when the Governors, 
rather sneakily, were sworn in on an interim 
basis, before Congress could convene. 
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Then, to top it all off, these nine political 
appointees, as their first official act, chose 
as their Chairman, Winton M. Blount, the 
Republican politician who has, in the past 
two years, presided over the most drastic 
deterioration of the postal service since the 
days of 1950, when Jesse Donaldson was 
running the mails. 

Once he lowered his arm after taking the 
new oath of office, Chairman Blount re- 
mained totally in character. With an arro- 
gance which would have brought a blush to 
the cheek of Louis XIV, he announced that 
he intended to lead the Postal Establishment 

traight back to 1902, when the infamous 
“Gag Rule” was born. He said that from now 
on postal employees will be forbidden to 
communicate with their Congressman con- 
cerning postal matters. If we have any com- 
plaints we must direct them to the Congres- 
sional Liaison Officer at headquarters, who 
will be the “sole voice of the Postal Service 
in communicating with Congress.” Since this 
Liaison Officer will be appointed by the man- 
agers and will be beholden to them for his 
sustenance, it is not very likely that he will 
transmit to the Congress any complaints 
against his employers, or any information 
that will make his employers seem to be less 
than geniuses. 

The P.O, Department spokesmen have been 
mouthing pious platitudes about taking the 
Post Office out of politics ever since the pres- 
ent administration came to power. They de- 
ceived a lot of people into thinking they were 
serious, So now we find these nine politically 
appointed Governors appointing as Chair- 
man the Republican politician who, by all 
accounts, is itching to run for the Senate 
next year in Alabama. (However, we cannot 
see how Mr. Blount can make any political 
hay out of his record of having been party 
to further deterioration of the postal service 
and of having helped mightily to precipitate 
the first postal strike in our history.) 

Certainly, both parties have been playing 
this game for generations, jumping up a 
likely political candidate and giving him a 
job which will keep him before the electorate 
until it is time to get out on the hustings, 
This has been Standard Political Procedure. 
But never before has the stratagem been 
carried off with such blatant hypocrisy. Never 
before has it been conducted to the accom- 
paniment of solemn organ music, and pietis- 
tic hymn-chanting, and such fervent cries of 
“holier-than-thou.” The performance has 
been nauseating. 

The new Chairman of the Board celebrated 
his appointment with a press release listing 
31 major “achievements” carried out during 
his two years as the final Postmaster General 
of our history. The release should be set to 
music. It covers almost everything conceiy- 
able—economy, pornography, structural plan- 
ning and so on, except service. Not one of 
the 31 socalled achievements has anything 
whatsoever to do with the principal mission 
of the Post Office—the moving of mail swiftly 
and surely from sender to recipient. 

As for the ridiculous decree forbidding 
postal employees to communicate with their 
Congressmen, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers intends to ignore it. We pro- 
pose to continue operating in the same hon- 
orable, straightforward way we have always 
operated. We believe in the Lloyd-LaFollette 
Act, not in arbitrary decrees of a politically 
inspired Chairman of the Board. We believe 
the decree is unconstitutional in that it 
would deprive postal employees of the right 
of free speech and the right of petition. If 
Chairman Blount chooses to contest this 
point in court with us, we would be delighted 
to accommodate him. 

And as for the new Postal Service, we have 
not quite given up on it yet, but, unless 
attitudes and personnel are drastically al- 
tered in the near future, we predict that 
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Congress will vote itself back into authority 
within two years. Maybe it will take less 
time than that. 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT CON- 
STITUENTS—FEBRUARY 1, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


COMMENTARY ON THE PRESIDENT'S PLANS FOR 
REORGANIZATION 


The President struck a responsive chord in 
his State of the Union Message when he as- 
serted that most Americans... “are simply 
fed up with government at all levels.” My 
conversations and correspondence with Ninth 
District residents have pointed up increasing 
impatience with government which is not 
responsive to the individual, promises too 
much, and delivers too little. 

With this kind of an introduction, the 
President then proposed a broad and am- 
bitious reorganization of Federal departments 
to end what he called “hopeless confusion of 
form and function.” He proposed making 
eight Cabinet departments out of the present 
12. The Departments of State, Treasury, De- 
fense and Justice would remain, while the 
following new departments would be created: 

1. A department of human resources, which 
would take over the function of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW), and some of the programs now ad- 
ministered by the Labor and Agriculture De- 
partments. Its primary responsibility would 
be in dealing with people as individuals and 
as members of a family. 

2. A department of community develop- 
ment, which would take in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
and the Community Action Program, which 
is now administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). This department also 
would deal with rural communities. 

8. A department of natural resources, 
which would absorb the Interior Department 
as well as some functions of the Agriculture 
and Commerce Departments which now deal 
with the control and conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. 

4. A department of economic development, 
which would take in functions of the Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor and Transporta- 
tion Departments, as well as such independ- 
ent agencies as the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the Tariff Commission. Its pri- 
mary function, obviously, would be the main- 
tenance of a healthy national economy. 

The reaction of the Congress to the Presi- 
dent’s proposals has been cautious. Several 
of the leaders of the Democratically-con- 
trolled Congress have charged the President 
with “political grandstanding” in attempting 
to present his Administration as an agent of 
reform and innovation. Most, however, have 
taken a “wait and see” stance. 

Reforms of the magnitude outlined by the 
President would touch many levels of govern- 
ment, not the least of which is Congress it- 
self. Congressional committees are organized 
to oversee the present departments. Elimi- 
nating some of these departments would also 
mean the elimination of some Congressional 
committees, whose members have built up 
enormous power and control. 

Special interest groups, which have estab- 
lished lines of communication with the De- 
partments and Congressional committees 
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which look after their needs, may be expected 
to voice bitter opposition to so sweeping a 
reorganization. Farm groups, labor and busi- 
ness all may be reluctant to see departments 
familiar with their concerns merged with 
other areas of responsibility. 

It has been this kind of opposition which 
has scuttled earlier plans of reorganization. 
President Johnson’s proposal to merge the 
Labor and Commerce Departments fell 
through largely because of the opposition of 
organized labor. The concept of a natural re- 
sources department also has been discussed 
for several years, but never acted upon be- 
cause of the opposition of Congressional com- 
mittees, trade associations, citizens’ groups 
and state governments. 

The President has painted his proposal in 
broad strokes, indicating he would spell out 
in greater detail the specifics in the next few 
weeks, His proposals are, on the whole, bold 
and imaginative and deserve a careful hear- 
ing by the Congress. 

An automatic rejection of the President's 
proposals by the Congress, at a time when 
many have doubts about the responsiveness 
and efficiency of government would be un- 
wise. The government needs to spend all the 
time and effort it can muster to the task of 
improving its structure. 

The taxpayer wants his government to 
work better. He believes that it can, and he 
is likely to think that a little “shaping up” 
might just improve things considerably. 


COMMUNISM AND REVOLUTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


— 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when too many Americans tend to forget 
basic truths about communism—or do 
not want to remember or admit—the 
voice of Winston Churchill comes to us 
loud and clear. Written 41 years ago, 
Reader’s Digest’s current condensation 
of Sir Winston’s message from his book 
“Great Contemporaries,” is a reminder 
that Americans must not, should not, 
and cannot afford to overlook or push 
aside these truths as Congress and the 
executive branch fashion foreign and 
domestic policy in the 1970’s. 

As Churchill says, “To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed.” Let us not forget: 

WINSTON CHURCHILL ON REVOLUTION 
(By Winston S, Churchill) 

CONDENSED FROM “GREAT CONTEMPORARIES” 

Communism is not only a creed. It is a 
plan of campaign, A communist is not only 
the holder of certain opinions; he is the 
pledged adept of a well-thought-out means 
of enforcing them, The anatomy of discon- 
tent and revolution has been studied in every 
Phase and aspect, and a veritable drill book 
prepared for subverting all existing institu- 
tions. The method of enforcement is as much 
a part of the communist faith as the doctrine 
itself, 

At first the time-honored principles of 
liberalism and democracy are invoked to 
shelter the infant organism. Free speech, the 
right of public meeting, every form of lawful 
political agitation and constitutional right 
are paraded and asserted. Alliance is sought 
with eyery popular movement toward the 
left. 
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The creation of a mild lberal or socialist 
regime in some period of convulsion is the 
first milestone. But no sooner has this been 
created than it is to be overthrown. Woes 
and scarcity resulting from confusion must 
be exploited, Collisions, if possible attended 
with bloodshed, are to be arranged between 
the agents of the new government and the 
working people. Martyrs are to be manufac- 
tured. An apologetic attitude in the rulers 
should be turned to profit. Pacific propa- 
ganda may be made the mask of hatreds 
never before manifested among men. No 
faith need be, indeed may be, kept with non- 
communists. Every act of goodwill, of toler- 
ance, of conciliation on the part of govern- 
ments or statesmen is to be utilized for their 
ruin. 

Then when the time is ripe and the mo- 
ment opportune, every form of lethal vio- 
lence from mob revolt to private assassina- 
tion must be used without stint or compunc- 
tion. The citadel will be stormed under the 
banners of liberty and democracy; and once 
the apparatus of power is in the hands of the 
brotherhood, all opposition, all contrary 
opinions must be extinguished by death. 

Democracy is but a tool to be used and 
afterward broken; liberty but a sentimental 
folly unworthy of the logician. The absolute 
rule of a self-chosen priesthood according 
to the dogmas it has learned by rote is to 
be imposed upon mankind, without mitiga- 
tions, forever. 

All this, set out in prosy textbooks, writ- 
ten also in blood in the history of several 
powerful nations, is the communist’s faith 
and purpose. To be forewarned should be to 
be forearmed! 


RAILPAX AND THE FUTURE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago is the rail center of our Nation and 
thus has an obvious interest in the issue 
of the proposed Railpax operation. It is 
essential that we scrutinize the Railpax 
plans thoroughly and permit its estab- 
lishment as a practical plan. This point 
is well made in an editorial carried over 
WBBM radio Chicago on January 19, 
which follows: 

RAILPAX AND THE FUTURE 


For years, railroads have been having a 
rough time of things. Transportation ex- 
perts say that they expect some improye- 
ment this year, based on a possible increase 
in business conditions. And it is further 
supported by the government backed Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Service Corpora- 
tion—commonly called Railpax. 

Starting next May, Railpax is supposed to 
provide better and reasonably priced trans- 
portation over intermediate distances. But it 
would be wrong to say that everything is 
going to be better. This is going to be a very 
lean operation with only about 200 runs 
throughout the country. Many areas can 
make a good argument for adding train runs. 

To expand Railpax, the public is going to 
have to show acceptance of rail travel be- 
tween cities on the proposed runs and the 
railroads will have to invest more of their 
revenues in the program. 

Railpax has yet to prove itself. But if it 
does, it may help to improve our entire 
transportation industry. Actually, Railpax 
will mean a reduction in some services at 
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the start, But if the Department of Trans- 
portation planners are right, they will have 
cut out money losing runs in favor of those 
with a good potential for growth. We cer- 
tainly hope that this proves to be the case. 


MAN OF THE YEAR—JACK PELLERIN 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I wish to recognize and 
pay tribute to a man in my congressional 
district who has rendered many years of 
service to his community—Lawndale, 
Calif. 

On January 29, the Lawndale Coordi- 
nating Council recognized the achieve- 
ments of Jack Pellerin by awarding him 
the Man of the Year Award. 

An active leader in the Red Cross, Jack 
Pellerin was chairman of the Lawndale- 
Hawthorne Red Cross Executive Board, 
chairman of the Southwest District 
Board of the American Red Cross, and is 
a member of the gallons club of the 
Red Cross. 

In addition to his duties as branch 
manager of the Security Pacific National 
Bank in Lawndale, Mr. Pellerin has 
found time to work with our youth. He is 
a cofounder of the Lawndale Youth 
Council and, today, he is chairman of the 
advisory board. In showing his desire to 
help youth, he was one of the organizers 
of the South Bay “25” Club to help chil- 
dren at Christmastime. Mr. Pellerin 
served as director of the South Bay “25” 
Club for 2 years, He also played Santa 
Claus, seeing more than 5,900 children as 
Santa this year. In 1959, Jack Pellerin 
was the chairman of the Youth Day 
Parade. 

This year’s recipient of the Man of the 
Year Award is a past member of the 
board of directors of the Centinella Val- 
ley YMCA. He has driven a truck in the 
cleanup campaign for the last 2 years. 
Mr. Pellerin played in the 1970 golf tour- 
nament for the Children’s Hospital ben- 
efit. He was the coach of the Rotary Club 
baseball team for 2 years, and also is a 
member of the Alondra Golf Men’s Club. 

Mr, Pellerin has served on the board 
of Rotary in Lawndale for 1 year. He was 
international service director and, also, 
bulletin editor for his club and won first 
place in District 528 for bulletin pub- 
lishers at the district conference. 

Mr. Pellerin, married and the father 
of three children, attends the Maria 
Regina Catholic Church. He has served 
as secretary, first vice president, and 
president of the Lawndale Chamber of 
Commerce. This year, he is serving as 
treasurer of the Lawndale March of 
Dimes. 

Mr, Speaker, Jack Pellerin has served 
his fellowman and his community for 
many years. I take pleasure in congrat- 
ulating the Lawndale Coordinating 
Council in their choice for the Man of 
the Year Award, and I commend Mr. 
Jack Pellerin for his outstanding con- 
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tributions to improve our Nation and 
our society. 


REPRESENTATIVE BARBER B. CON- 
ABLE SAYS REVENUE SHARING 
INEVITABLE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much discussion these days on Federal 
revenue sharing with the States and 
local communities. 

My distinguished upstate New York 
colleague, Mr. ConaBLE, who is a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, has 
given his views in a verbatim interview 
with Lucian C. Warren, the able Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the Buffalo, N.Y., 
Evening News and a former president of 
the National Press Club. 

Since Mr. CONABLE considers revenue- 
sharing to be inevitable, I believe his 
rationale may be of interest to all Mem- 
bers and I include the January 30 inter- 
view as follows: 

WNY’s MAN on Ways AND MEANS SAYS REVE- 
NUE SHARING Is INEVITABLE 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


(Note.—Enactment of some form of rev- 
enue-sharing is “inevitable,” despite the op- 
position of top men on the House Ways & 
Means Committee. This is the view of GOP 
Rep. Barber B. Conable, Jr., of Alexander, 
who in the following interview tells why he 
favors it and how it will work. In addition 
to belonging to Ways & Means, Rep. Conable 
is also on the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee and was recently named to the 
House Republican leadership as chairman of 
its House Republican Research Committee.) 

WASHINGTON.—Q. Congressman Conable, 
you have made a statement on revenue shar- 
ing in which you seem to embrace the con- 
cept and say that Congress will have to act 
on it. 

I wonder on what you base your optimism 
considering the fact that the chairman of 
your committee, Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), 
and the ranking Republican on the commit- 
tee, John W. Byrnes of Wisconsin, are both 
against it. 

A. I think revenue sharing is inevitable, 
an idea whose time is come. If this is so, 
even the opposition of the powerful leaders 
of my committee will not be able to stop it, 
but will only be able to change its form. 

I think the idea is one whose time has 
come because of the inevitable increases in 
local and state government costs, as long as 
they continue to participate in significant 
problem solving on those levels. 

The cost of federal government is not 
going up as fast as is the cost of local and 
state government. To finance problem-solv- 
ing on the state and local government levels 
we have for the most part used taxes that 
are regressive when compared to the federal 
income tax. 


REALLOCATION OF TAX RESOURCES 


An important part of tax reform, therefore, 
has got to be reallocation of tax resources, 
so that the unfair and inequitable regressive 
taxes, which are the backbone of taxes on the 
state and local level, can be reduced in im- 
portance. 

I think real estate taxes in our area have 
gone about as far as they can go. A lot of the 
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opposition of my committee leadership to 
revenue sharing is philosophical in that 
they don’t believe the taxing and spending 
functions should be separated, although they 
are already separated to a substantial de- 
gree, even here in the Congress, where we 
have a Ways and Means Committee to raise 
the money and an Appropriations Commit- 
tee to spend it... 

Q. I am interested in the practicalities. 
Have you counted noses on the Ways & 
Means Committee and do you have a rough 
estimate as to how many of your committee 
would approve some form of revenue shar- 
ing? 

A. I think it would be very difficult to tell 
at this point. It is clear we are going to have 
hearings on revenue sharing. Despite their 
opposition, both Mr. Mills and Mr. Byrnes 
have said that we will have hearings on this 
issue. 

They say the result of the hearings will 
be to kill the idea once and for all. I doubt 
APS 

Q. Have you worked out with the White 
House who would undertake the leadership in 
supporting revenue sharing among the Re- 
publicans, inasmuch as Mr. Byrnes is op- 
posed? Who on your side would take the 
responsibility? Would you be the one? 

A. I have told the White House I will help 
in every way I can. But I suspect the nominal 
leader will be the senior Republican in favor 
of revenue-sharing, and he probably is Rep. 
Jackson Betts of Ohio. 

He has not committed himself fully and 
said he would sponsor the bill for study 
p oniy. I think his attitude is more 
typical of the Ways & Means Committee 
than my attitude, which is one of outright 
advocacy of the bill. 

HELP MUCH AS HE CAN 

Q. But if he doesn’t grab the ball, you'll 
be there to help as much as you can. 

A. Yes. But I'd have to say that while I 
will do what I can to advance an idea I be- 
lieve in I don’t have any illusions about 
my ability within the committee to meet on 
equal terms the leaders of the committee 
in both parties.... 

I think the hope we have for advancing 
this idea legislatively has got to be based 
in the creation of a climate of support in 
the Congress itself... . 

Q. So you're optimistic? 

A. I’m optimistic in the sense that I think 
revenue-sharing is inevitable. I don’t mean 
that I think it’s going to be easy and that 
Mr. Mills and Mr. Byrnes are going to change 
their minds overnight or that they are neces- 
sarily going to accept in detail the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. 

I don’t think Congress should accept the 
President’s recommendations in detail on 
anything without considering it carefully 
and without studying alternatives. 

OPEN MIND ON DETAILS 

I’m not for a rubber stamp Congress and 
I myself have an open mind as to the detalls 
of the proposal. I think the President has 
made an ingenious proposal here and we 
should consider it very serlously and in a 
positive frame of mind because of the in- 
evitability of the idea. 

Q. Do you think revenue-sharing will pass 
Congress this year in some form? 

A. I don’t know. I think that it should and 
I’m going to work for it myself. I think the 
chances of its passing are considerably better 
than you might feel in the light of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Mills. 

Q. Have you got any indications as to 
when the hearings would be held? 

A. I think it will be in June, in all proba- 
bility. The first item of business for the 92d 
Congress, once the Ways & Means Committee 
is organized and functioning, will doubtless 
be social security and welfare reform ... 
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I think then we'll have problems of the 
interest equalization tax, which will expire 
shortly, and the debt ceiling. The debt ceiling 
is obviously going to have to be reassessed 
in the light of the proposed actual deficit, 
as opposed to the full employment deficit. 

EXPECTS LENGTHY HEARINGS 

I expect the revenue-sharing hearings will 
be rather protracted. In light of the great 
presidential interest in this and in light of 
the tremendous pressures that are generat- 
ing in state and local governments, I am 
sure Mr. Mills and Mr, Byrnes will not want 
to shut off the testimony in any peremptory 
fashion. 

Q. The hope of the Administration was 
to get this legislation approved so they could 
start paying the states and local communi- 
ties beginning in October. If you were to 
counsel Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, would you 
say—"don't expect it by October ist”? 
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A. I'd say—‘don’t count on it.” This is 
going to be a tough issue and it is going to 
require a good deal of chewing over. 

Q. Mr. Mills has said that revenue-sharing 
won't help the places that need it the most. 
He said that states such as New York, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey are the ones that 
will get the short end of the horn. 

A. I don't know why he says that. It must 
be that Mr. Mills does not think the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for distributing money on 
the proposition of both population and tax 
effort is likely to be enacted. 


NEW YORK’S TAX EFFORT 


New York, of course, has the major tax 
effort in the country. That will give New 
York a premium quite contrary to most fed- 
eral aid programs .. . with respect to many 
of the categorical grant programs, New York 
will also have a premium in the special rev- 
enue-sharing aspects of the proposal. 
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Such things as transportation money, for 
example, which are to be included in the 
special revenue-sharing funds, are much 
more likely to go to the Northeast corridor 
than anywhere else. 

Q. How about the pass-through money for 
local governments? 

A. The communities will share only in re- 
spect to their tax effort in the pool of money 
that goes to the state as a whole... the 
high-tax communities will get a bigger pro- 
portion of the state pool of revenue-shar- 
ing money than they would if they didn’t 
have high taxes ... 

New York usually comes out poorly on fed- 
eral aid formulas, because they usually are 
weighted to give advantage to the low per 
capita income states. 

This particular formula, however, is weight- 
ed more on the basis of tax effort and popula- 
tion than anything else. It is my impression 
that New York would do pretty well. 


